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E«ab,  ■  cekbnted  Antntn  port,  iDtbor  oT  om  nf 
th*  MTCO  poems  which  were  «uq>aiiltd  in  thr  t«ii|ile 
of  Uhcb,  was  orif(ii»lly  a  Btreniiuu*  oppotwnt  af  Ua- 
hjuDDKd,  whose  ductjiiiefl  uid  peiwD  ht  aatirixcd.  lie, 
however,  recanted  by  writing  •  foeto  in  honur  of  Ihf 
pinpbet.  As  ■  rewiini,  the  i>rophet  gave  him  his  Ifffa 
niauile.  which  one  ot  the  dncendanU  of  Kaab  sold  Tor 
trn  thnuiuid  fAeca  arsilrer.     He  died  in  662. 

Kaaba  (Arabic  Al-KaabaA,  "Square  House,"  or. 
mnie  properly,  now  Beil-AUai,  "Ilouw  or  <Jod~)  is 
the  name  of  an  oblong  stone  buildiu^  inclosed  in  the 
|;reat  masque  at  Mecca.  From  lime  immemorial  tr*- 
ititioa  makes  Mecca  to  hare  been  a  pUce  of  pilKrimage 
from  all  parts  of  Arabia  ''  ¥iithin  a  circuit  uf  a  thousand 
miles,  interrupted  only  by  the  seai.  Kuha, 

Blicit  Ktone,  ami  other  concomitanu         r*  ec- 

itt  hare  a  similar  antiquity"  (Mu      ifai  mr 
There  are  intimaliuna  of  the  Kaaba      be 
riKlutus  and  IKodotua  Sictdus.    It  certai  b  ed  be 

r.ire  the  Christian  lera  (Sir  W.  Jones,         ti      366    h 
C.  de  Perciv-al,  i,  74;  ii,  682).     8ee      ect 

Ongi»  obJ  lliiluTy.~-Tti.  Mui  84 

Kaaba  tJ>he  of  Yemen  nrifpn,and  bee    co 

ed  with  the  systems  of  idolatry  pre  al  he 

ei^  portion  of  the  Arabian  peninau  he  Mussul   an 

Kay  that  Adam  HrFt  worshipped  o  spn 

expulsion  from  Paradise,  in  a  lent  se 
en  for  this  |Mirpow.     Seth  aubsti  m 
MTufture  of  clay  and  stone,  whic       as. 
stroyed  by  the  Deluge,  but  afterw  rds     bui  ra 

with  atnililinnalJew  sen  un 

leKaabaaboulfon.v   earsbe   reM    am 


heifcht,  which  is  ■  sharp  inclined  plane ;  and,  as  tbe  roof 
is  flat,  the  building  becomes  an  inejiular  cube,  tbe  ode* 
of  which  rary  from  forty  to  Hfty  feet  in  h«ght,  and 
eighteen  by  fourteen  pace*  in  eiUnt.  It  i»  indosed  by 
a  wall  Kime  two  hundred  and  fifty  pacea  on  two  ndtt, 
and  two  hutidred  paces  on  the  others. 

The  Kaaba  has  but  one  dour,  which  is  raised  some 
four  or  five  feel  from  the  gniuni!,  and  is  reached  by  a 
ladder.  It  is  allowed  to  be  etilered  only  two  or  tluvr 
times  a  year,  though  it  is  reputed  to  be  lusceptiUe  of  a 
money  influence,  and  (o  be  opened  clandestinely  much 
more  frequently.     The  duor  is  wholly  coated  with  di- 

i.aiid  ba>  gilt  omamenls.  Wax  candles  ale  bunted 
nightly,  lO({eiher  with  perfuroing-pana  conlaiii- 


e<l.andw 


e  Abrahamic  tribe  aoquainlnl  vnac  m 

have  been  at  an  early  period  asson  te<  (Ci  a) 

.Vrabs  in  the  erection  of  the  Kaaba.         m 
jjosed  il  to  hare  been  devoted  lo  the       rs  Sa 

iZiihal).     Certain  it  is  that  it  has  bee  m- 

blem  at  dilTvrent  perioils  of  four      IT  ai  Sa- 

bBaa,  Hindu,  (iueber,  and  Uoslem  all 

veneration  (,Bunan,iii,  160).     Act  g  k  ra 

it  is  "  the  ancient  house,"  the  llr«t     ouse  bu      an    sp- 
piiinted  lijr  liod's  worship  (Sale's  A  nd 

(Tiurdiwiship  of  it  was  by  upreas  re    la    n  to 

Othman  {Sale,  p.  167), 

It  was  originally  wilbont  a  roof  an  nulf 

material  Jamaf^e  by  a  Auod,  was  co  be 

danger  of  lalliog.    'lite  tieaaaroi  i  ai  rd     ere 

siilcrcd  iiUMCUte,  and  some  of  them  aJ     'ed 

been  Solen.     In  AD.  60o  Uoham    ed  edi 

tice,  Init  in  A.D.  16-26  it  was  again    est       ed  grt 

txrreni,  and  in  A.D.  1627  was  rebu      subatai    all    aft 
its  present  fonn.  . 

~ 'I  now  on  abase  about  two  feet  in 


EAABA                          2  EADESH 

east  comer  ot  the  building,  at  the  height  of  foor  or  five  than  the  Kaaba  itself.  The  walk  round  the  Kaaba  is 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  in  shape  an  irregular  oval,  outside  this  wall,  but  the  closer  to  it  the  better.  This 
about  seven  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  various  wall  is  entitled  El  IlaUim,  and  is  of  solid  stone,  five  feet 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  this  stone.  Burckhardt  in  height  and  four  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  incased  in 
supposes  it  to  be  a  '*  lava*^  stone.  Others  suggest  that  white  marble,  and  inscribed  with  prayers.  The  Kaaba 
it  is  an  aerolite.  Muir  calls  it  '*  a  fragment  of  volcanic  has  a  double  roof,  supported  by  pillars  of  aloe-wood,  and 
salts  sprinkled  with  colored  crystals,  and  varied  red  it  is  said  that  no  bird  ever  rests  upon  it.  The  whole 
feldspath  upon  a  dark  black  ground  like  a  coal,  one  pro-  building  is  surrounded  by  an  inclosure  of  columns,  out- 
tuberaiice  being  reddish."  Burckhardt  thinks  it  looks  side  which  there  are  found  three  oratories,  or  places  of 
as  if  it  had  been  broken  into  several  pieces  and  cement^  devotion  for  different  sects;  also  the  edifice  containing 
ed.  He  says,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  well  Zem-Zem,  the  cupola  of  Abbas,  and  the  Treas- 
the  quality  of  it,  because  it  is  so  worn  by  the  millions  ury.  All  these  are  further  inclosed  by  a  splendid  colon- 
uf  kisses  and  touches  of  the  pilgrims.  Muir  says  it  is  nade,  surmounted  by  cupolas,  steeples,  spires,  crescents, 
worn  "  until  it  is  uneven,  and  has  a  muscular  appear-  all  gilded  and  adorned  with  lamps,  which  shed  a  brilliant 
anoe."  It  is  bordered  all  round  with  a  large  plate  of  lustre  at  night  These  surroundings,  between  which 
silver  about  a  foot  broad.  The  part  or  angle  ex|K)6cd  b  and  the  Kaaba  run  seven  paved  cau8ewa}'S,  were  first 
semicircular.  So  much  of  the  mejrit  of  the  Kaaba  de-  devised  by  Omar  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  Ka- 
pends  on  this  stone  that  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  aba  itself.  According  to  Burckhardt,  the  same  holy 
of  the  edifice  by  Mohammed  a  great  contest  arose  be-  Kaaba  is  the  scene  of  such  indecencies  as  cannot  with 
tween  the  families  of  the  Koreish  for  the  honor  of  plac-  pnipricty  be  particularized;  indecencies  which  are  prac- 
ing  it  in  the  new  structure.  Mohammed  settled  this  ticcd  not  only  with  impunity,  but  publicly  and  without 
dispute  by  placing  it  on  his  own  mantle,  and  causing  a  a  blush.  See  Mohammedanism. 
chief  of  each  tribe  to  lift  it,  and  then  put  it  himself  in  Since  the  second  year  of  the  Hegira  the  Kaaba  has 
its  position  in  the  Kaaba.  See  Koreish.  Pilgrims,  been  for  the  Mussulman  world  the  KMah,  or  fUace  to- 
on arrival  at  Mecca,  proceeding  to  the  Kaaba  and  mak-  wards  which  all  Moslems  turn  in  prayer.  See  Kkblah. 
ing  the  circuit  of  it,  start  at  the  comer  where  the  black  See  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  1o  El  Medinah  and 
stone  is  inserted.  Afecca^hy  Richard  F.  Burton,  voL  iii  (Loud.  1855) ;  Salens 
Fabulous  stories  abound  relative  to  the  black  stone,  Koran;  Muir,  Life  of  Mahomet^  vol,  ii  and  iii  (London, 
such  as  that  it  was  originally  white,  but  became  black  1858) ;  Sprenger,  Life  of  Mahomei^  ii,  7 ;  Ley,  De  tempU 
because  of  the  silent  and  unseen  tears  which  it  wept  on  Meccani  or^ne  (Berlin,  1840, 4to).  (J.  T.  G.) 
account  of  the  sins  of  men.  This,  however,  only  affect-  Kaath.  See  Peucak. 
ed  its  exterior.     Others  attribute  its  change  of  color  to 

the  innumerable  touches  and  kisses  of  the  pilgrims.     It  Kabbala.     See  Cabala. 

is  one  o(  the  precious  stones  of  Paradise,  which  came  to  Kabiler  is  the  name  of  a  nephew  of  Brahma,  and 

earth  with  Adam,  and  was  miraculously  preserved  dur-  one  of  India's  greatest  saints.     His  father  was  Karta- 

ing  the  fiood,  and  brought  back  to  Mecca  b\'  the  angel  men,  the  ancestor  of  the  Brahmin  race.     It  is  in  the 

(vabriel,  and  given  to  Abraham  to  build  originally  in  person  of  this  Hindu  that  Vishnu  took  the  form  of  man 

the  Kaaba.     It  was  taken  at  one  time  by  the  Karma-  some  twenty-four  different  times.     See  Vollmer,  War- 

thians  (q.  v.),  who  refused  to  release  it  for  five  thousand  terbuck  der  Myihologiff  p.  987. 

pieces  of  gold,  but  they  finally  restored  it.  Kab'zSel  (Hcb.  KaUuiV,  h^il^lp,  gathering  of 

Veiling, — There  is  a  custom,  very  remote  in  its  ongin,  ^   ,  .            ,              ^            -       T  '     *c    *  v    o     '  \ 

of  coverSig  the  outside  of  the  Kaaba  with  a  veil,  which  9'^'  '•  *•  «*,'''»»?  ««/'«^«  J-f  w«t«" ;  Sept.  K«/}«.jX 

has  at  vicious  times  been  made  of  Yemen  cloth,  of  •"  J<»h.«,  elsewhere  Ka/3a<f«,X  j.  r.  K«/i.<«,X,  etc),  a 

Egyptian  linen,  of  red  brocade,  and  of  black  sUk.    To  t"*"  °"  t""  ""*■»*  ""''' "'  ^"^^^  "^  """"*•  "«» 


r'^'v'^'^u'!  •  '*j'\u  *'l'^  """^"  7  BJ  "  ""'  g^h  a  small  winter  torrent  running  into  the  Dead  Sea 

order  has  obtained  that  none  but  Islamites  shall  be  ad-  '/'^  "  ^         .t   /«  i  •  «  t      :•  .io-\      u  -^ 

mitted  to  the  Kaaba.     Formerly  the  General  Assembly  ^^^"^^^  ~"'**  (Hohmmu  lie,earche»  n,  49.).     Here 

ofOcadh  convened  at  Mecca.     In  it  poets  contested  for  theboundmc^  ofPalestnie,Ldom,«^^^^^ 

a  whole  month  for  nrizes.  and  those  Doems  to  which  ^'®'S^»  **  "  ^'"P^**^  '"  ^^*  "^^^  Scnpture  references, 
a  wnoie  mouth  lor  prizes,  ana  tnose  poems  to  wnicn  ^^  ^.^^  animals  (Lynch, 

prizes  were  from  time  to  time  awarded  were  by  public  ,  j  atn  i^  u  i  n  ^o  :  ooo\  -«^  «k-. 
'  .  '.i.  •  1  ..  i>  1 1  V  .•  -ii  A  Jordrifi,  p.  319:  De  Saulcv,  £>^aa  <Sea,  i,  298 ),  and  char- 
order  written  m  letters  of  gold  on  Lgyptuin  silk,  and  •""  .  '7!  '  ,  „  f*  •  :„L,  /  n..-«i,K— ,u 
i,.,„«  .,«  ;«  ♦!,«  ir..K-  /««!«».»  *>^^  actenzed  bv  a  deep  fall  of  snow  in  winter  (Burckhardt, 
hung  up  in  the  Kaaba  (Sale,  p.  20).  -  •  ^^^^ .  .  ,  r  Wenaiah's 
Other  Feature8.-ln  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Ka-  ^-^'^^  P*  402),  as  is  stated  m  tne  account  01  uenaians 
aba  is  a  smaller  stone,  less  venerated  than  the  above,  •^venture  with  the  lion. 

lieing  touched  only,  and  not  kissed,  bv  those  walking       Ka'dds  (Ka^ryt). «  town  of  Palestine,  apparently  m 

round  the  Kaaba.     On  the  north  side*  of  the  Kaaba  is  the  south  (Judith  i,9) ;  probably  the  same  as  Kadksii- 

a  slight  hollow,  large  enough  to  admit  three  persons,  barnea  (q.  v.). 

where  it  is  specially  meritorious  to  pray,  it  being  the        Ka'desh  (Heb.  Kadtsh'j  ^'n;?,  holy^  perhaps  as  be- 

pUce  where  Abraham  and  Ishmael  kneaded  chalk  and  j„^,  ^j^^  gj^^  „f  ^^^^  ancient  oradc  [compare  the  carlv 

mud  for  the  onginal  structure.     From  the  west  side  of  equivalent  name  "fount  of  judgment"].  Gen.  xiv,  ?'; 

the  Kaaba  a  water-spout  carries  rain  from  the  roof  and  ^^.j^  ^4 .  ^x,  1 ;  Numb,  xiii,  26 ;  xx,  1, 14, 16, 22 ;  xxvii, 

pours  it  on  the  reputed  grave  of  Ishmael,  and  pilgnms  ,4.  xxxiii,86,  37;  Deut.  i,4^;  xxxii.f)! ;  Judg.  xi,  16, 

are  not  unfrequently  seen  "  fighting  to  catch  it.      1  his  j^ .  p^^  ^;^^  g .  j^^^k.  xlvii,  19 ;  xlviii,  28 ;  Sept.  K«- 

water-spout  is  said  to  be  of  pure  gold,  and  is  four  feet  ^^^^^  y^^^  j^  p^ek.  xlvii,  19,  YiacnQ  v.  r.  Ko^//^)  or,  more 

in  length  and  about  six  inches  in  width.     It  is  declared  fuilv,KA'DESH-BAR'NEA  (Hebrew  A'rtffc*A'-/iamf 'a, 

to  have  been  taken  to  the  Kaaba  A.H.  981.     The  pave-  -^  *_  „;-^  ^.^  i.**.„.  .v^«»:^«  ^c  *»,«  „-««  1 «: 

.  ,     t,     .    .  .      -  1      J  !  53^3  123^r,  the  latter  portion  of  the  name  being  re- 

ment  round  the  Kaaba  IS  a  mosaic  of  many  colored  stones,  —  «-,.~7.:        .     ,  .   .    ^^^ 

and  was  laid  in  A.H.  826.     There  is  on  one.side  of  the  g^-^i^^  ^V  Simonis,  Ur.  k  v.,  as  compounded  of  -15,  open 

Kaaba  a  semicircular  wall,  which  is  scarcely  less  sacred  country,  and  r3,  iranderwg;  Numb,  xxxii,  8;  xxiv,  4: 
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Deut  1,2,19;  ii,14;  ix,28;  Jo«b.x,41;  xiv,6,7;  xv,8; 
Sept.  Ka^ifc  [roi']  Baf/vi»,  a  site  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  towards  Edom,  of  much  in- 
terest as  being  the  point  at  which  the  Israelites  twice 
encamped  (their  nineteenth  and  thirty-seventh  stations) 
with  the  intention  of  entering  Palestine,  and  from  which 
they  were  twice  sent  back ;  the  first  time  in  pursuance 
of  their  sentence  to  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  second  time  from  the  refusal  of  the  king 
of  Edom  to  permit  a  passage  through  his  territories.  It 
is  probable  that  the  term  ^  Kadesh,**  though  applied  to 
signify  a  ^'city,'*  yet  had  also  a  wider  application  to  a 
region,  in  which  Kadesh-meribah  certainly,  and  Ka- 
desh-bamea  probably,  indicate  a  precise  spot.  Thus 
Kadesh  appears  as  a  limit  eastward  of  the  same  tract 
which  was  limited  westward  by  Shur  (Gen.  xx,  1 ).  Shur 
is  possibly  the  same  as  Sihor,  **  which  is  before  Egypt'* 
(xxr,  18;  Josh,  xiii,  3;  Jer.  ii,  18),  and  was  the  first 
portion  of  the  wilderness  on  which  the  people  emerged 
from  the  passage  of  the  Hed  Sea.  See  Siiuk.  **  Be- 
tween Kadesh  fnd  Bered**  is  another  indication  of  the 
site  of  Kadesh  as  an  eastern  limit  (Gen.  xvi,  14),  for  the 
point  so  fixed  is  ^  the  fountain  on  the  way  to  Shur*'  (v, 
7),  and  the  range  of  limits  is  narrowed  by  selecting  the 
west/an  one  nut  so  far  to  the  west,  while  the  eastern 
one,  Kadesh,  is  unchangeil.  Again,  we  have  Kadesh  as 
the  point  to  which  the  foray  of  Chectorlaomcr  **  return- 
ed**— a  word  which  does  not  imply  that  they  had  previ- 
ously visited  it,  but  that  it  lay  in  the  direction,  as  view- 
ed from  Mount  Seir  and  Paran,  mentioned  next  before 
it,  which  was  that  of  the  point  from  which  Chedorlao- 
mer  had  come,  viz.  tlie  north.  Chedorlaomer,  it  seems, 
coming  down  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
smote  the  Zuzims  (Ammon,  Gen.  xiv,  6;  Deut,  ii,  20), 
and  the  Emiros  (Moab,  DeuU  ii,  1 1),  and  the  Horitcs  in 
Mount  Seir,  to  the  south  of  that  sea,  unto  ^  El-Paran 
that  is  by  the  wilderness.**  He  drove  these  Uorites 
over  the  Arabah  into  the  Et-Tth  region.  Then  "  re- 
turned,** L  e.  went  northward  to  Kadesh  and  Hazczon 
Tamar,  or  Engedi  (comp.  (ren.  xiv,  7;  2  Chron.  xx,  2). 
It  was  from  Kadesh  that  the  spies  entered  Palestine  by 
ascending  the  mountains;  and  the  murmuring  Israelites, 
afterwards  attempting  to  do  the  same,  were  driven  back 
by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  and  af^erwanls  ap- 
parently by  the  king  (^Arad,  as  far  as  Ilormah,  then 
called  Zephath  (Numb,  xiii,  17;  xiv,  40-45;  xxi,  1-3; 
Deut.  i,  41-44;  compare  Judg.  1,7).  There  was  also  at 
Kadesh  a  fountain  (En-mishpat)  mentioned  long  l)e- 
fore  the  exode  of  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xiv,  7) ;  and  the 
tniraculous  supply  of  water  took  place  only  on  the  sec- 
ond visit,  which  implies  that  at  the  first  there  was  no 
lack  of  this  necessary  article.  In  memory  of  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Israelites,  this  fountain  afterwards  bore  the 
name  of  "  the  Waters  of  Mkbibaii**  (Deut.  xxxii,  51). 
The  adjacent  desert  was  called  the  "  Wildemera  of  Ka- 
desh** (Psa.  xxix,  8).  On  the  second  viitit  to  tliis  place 
Miriam  died  there,  and  Moses  sent  messengers  to  the 
king  of  Edom,  informing  him  that  they  were  in  Kadesh, 
a  city  in  the  uttermost  part  of  his  border,  and  asking 
leave  to  pass  through  his  country,  so  as  to  continue 
their  course  round  Moab,  and  approach  Palestine  from 
the  easL  This  Edom  refused,  and  the  Israelites  accord- 
ingly marched  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died ;  and 
then  along  the  Arabah  (desert  of  Zin)  to  the  Ked  Sea 
(  Xumb.  XX,  14-29).  The  name  of  Kadesh  again  occurs 
in  describing  the  southern  quarter  of  Judah,  the  line  de- 
fining which  is  drawn  ^  from  the  shore  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
from  the  bay  that  looked  southward ;  and  it  wont  out 
to  the  south  side  of  Akrabbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin, 
and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side  to  Kadesh-bamea'* 
(Josh.  XV,  1-3;  compare  Numb,  xxxiv,  3, 4\  In  Gen. 
xiv,  7  Kadesh  is  connected  with  Tamar,  or  Hazezon  Ta- 
mar, just  as  we  find  these  two  in  the  comparatively  late 
book  of  Ezekiel,  as  designed  to  mark  the  southern  bor- 
der of  Judah,  drawn  through  them  and  terminating  sea- 
ward at  the  "river  to,**  or  "towards  the  great  sea" 
(Ezek.  zlvii,  19;  xlviii,  28).     There  is  one  objection  to 


this  view.  The  Kadesh  from  which  the  spies  were  sent 
was  in  the  tcildemeju  of  Paran  (Numb,  xiii,  26) ;  Ka- 
desh-bamea was  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (xx,  1).  This 
is  easily  removed.  Paran  was  the  general  name  for  the 
whole  desert  west  of  the  Arabah,  extending  from  Pales- 
tine to  Sinai  ((ren.  xxi,  21;  Numb,  x,  12;  xii,  16;  1 
Sam.  XXV,  1).  It  even  seems  to  have  included  the  Ar- 
abah, reaching  to  the  very  base  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
xiv,  6).  Zin  was  a  specific  name  for  that  part  of  the 
Arabah  which  bordered  on  Edom  and  Palestine  (Numb. 
xiii,21;  xxxiv,  3, 4;  Josh,  xv,  1-3).  If  Kadesh  was  sit- 
uated on  the  western  side  of  the  Arabah,  then  it  might 
be  reckoned  either  to  Paran  or  to  Zin ;  or,  if  we  agree 
with  Keil,  Delitzsch,  and  others  (Keil  on  Josh,  x),  that 
Paran  was  the  general  name  for  the  whole,  and  Zin  the 
specific  name  of  a  portion,  the  objection  is  removed  at 
once. — Kitto;  Smith.     Compare  Kedesh,  1. 

To  meet  these  various  inclications,  two  places  by  the 
name  of  Kadesh  were  formerly  supposed  to  exist :  but 
the  editor  of  the  IHctorial  Bible  has  shown  (note  on 
Numb.  XX,  1)  that  a  single  Kadesh  would  answer  all 
the  conditions,  if  placed  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Arabah,  opposite  Mt.  Hor.  Acconlingly,  Dr.  Robinson 
locates  ii  Bl  A  in  el-  W^h^  which  he  argues  coincides 
with  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  {Researches,  ii, 
538).  But  this  is  somewhat  too  distant  from  the  pass 
es-Sufa,  w^hich  is  probably  the  Zephath  where  the  Isra- 
elites encountered  the  Canaanites,  and  on  thb  account 
Kaumer  has  with  greater  plausibility  fixed  Kadesh  at 
A  in  eS'IIiub  (Der  Zug  der  Isrneliten,  Leipz.  1843,  p.  9 
sq.).  See  Exode.  Mr.Rowlan<lH,w^ho  travelled  through 
this  region  in  1842,  thinks  he  di8(.*ovcred  Kadesh  (as  well 
as  numerous  other  ancient  localities  in  this  vicinity)  at 
a  place  which  he  calls  .4  in  Kudes  (AVilliaro8*8  J/olt/  City, 
2d  ediu.i,467).  A  writer  in  Fairbainrs  IHctionary  ar- 
gues at  length  in  favor  of  this  position  at  ^tn  Gades, 
t>ut  all  his  reasoning  partakes  of  the  character  of  special 
pleading,  and  rests  upon  inconclusive  grotuids.  His  only 
real  argument  is  that  Kadesh  appears  to  have  lain  be- 
tween wady  Feiran  (Paran)  and  Enge<U  (Hazezon-ta- 
mar),  on  Chedorlaomer*s  route  (Gen.  xiv,  7) ;  but  that 
route  is  given  so  vaguely  that  we  can  lay  no  particular 
stress  upon  it.  The  other  arguments  even  tell  the  other 
way;  especially  do  the  passages  adduced  go  to  show  that 
Kailesh  was  at  the  extreme  east  from  Shur  ((fCn.  xx,  I) 
and  el-Arish  (Numb,  xxxiv,  5;  Joi^h.  xv,  5),  and  the  same 
was  the  case  with  Zin  (Numb,  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiii,36).  This 
position  also  is  avowe<ily  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
location  of  Huzeroth  at  Ain  lludheirah,  but  even  re- 
quires us  to  enlarge  the  Umlcrs  of  Edom  far  to  the  west 
(Numb.  XX,  16),  and  actually  to  remove  ML  Hor  from 
its  well-defined  traditionary  situation  (Deut,  i,  2).  Capt. 
Palmer  has  more  latclv  visited  the  site  thus  assumed  for 
Kadesh,  and  particularly  de8cril>es  it  {Quart,  ^Sfattmevt 
of  the  *•  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"  Jan.  1871.  p.  20 
scj.)  as  "consisting  of  three  springs,  or  rather  shallow 
|K»oi»,  one  of  them  overflowing  in  the  rainy  season  ;*'  hut 
his  advocacy  for  the  identity  adds  no  additional  argu- 
ment. In  fact,  the  agreement  in  the  name  is  the  only 
plea  of  any  force.  This  is  counterbalanceil  by  the  scrip- 
tural iM»ticfS  of  the  position  of  the  place.  See  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, in  the  Jiibliotheca  Sacra,  1849,  p.  377  sq.;  also 
Palmer,  Desert  of  Exodus,  p.  286;  comp.  Kitto's  iicrijh' 
tiire  Lands,  p.  78-82;  Kittor,  Evilhinde,  xiv,  1077-1080. 
Schwarz  {Palestihe,  p. 23)  endeavors,  fn)m  Rabbinical  au- 
thr>rity,  to  locate  Kadesh  at  a  {)laoe  named  by  him  wady 
Bierin,  al)Out  forty-live  miles  south  of  (iaza;  but  his 
whole  theory  is  imaginary,  l)esides  indicating  a  posi- 
tion too  far  west  for  this  Kadesh,  and  requiring  anoth- 
er for  En-Mishpat  (p.  214),  which  is  stated  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Kahft;,  Bapvfj^Cadi^s)  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Hor.  From  this  last 
statement  Stanley  {tSirun  ami  Ptdfstine,  p.  95)  unwar- 
rantably infers  that  Kadesh  was  identical  with  Petra. 

Kadi  (Arabic)  is  among  the  Mohammedans  the  title 
of  an  assistant  judge  of  civil  law,  and,  like  the  judge 
himself  (molla),  is  classed  among  the  higher  clerg^',be- 
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cause  aU  ci^-il  law  of  the  Mussulinan  is  based  on  the  Ko- 
raiu    S:>ee  Kokan. 

Kadkod.    See  Agatb. 

.Kad'mlel  (Heb.  KadnUeV,  bx-^-anp,  yfore  God,  \, 
e.  his  servant;  Sept.  Ka^/it^X),  one  of  the  Levites  who 
returned  witli  Zerubbabel  fn>ni  the  captivity  (Neh.  xii, 
8),  and  assisted  in  the  various  reforms  of  that  periml, 
being  always  named  in  connection  with  Joshua  (Ezra 
iii,  9 ;  Neh.  vii,  43:  comp.  Ezra  iii,  9) ;  sometimes  only  as 
a  descendant  in  common  of  Ho<laviah  (Ezra  ii,40 ;  Neh. 
viii  43 ;  comp.  Ezra  iii,  9),  but  once  as  a  son  (Neh.  xii, 
24).  The  length  of  time  over  which  these  notices  seem 
to  extend  (B.C.  536-410)  leads  to  the  suspicion  that 
they  relate  to  two  individuals  (perhaps  a  brother  and 
also  a  son  of  the  Levite  Jeshua),  one  of  whom  may  have 
been  concerned  in  the  earlier  events,  and  the  other  in 
the  later. 

Kad'monite  (Ilcb.  KadmonVj  *^3b7I?)  easferrij  as 
in  Ezek.  x,  19,  etc.,  or  former^  as  in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  17, 
etc ;  only  once  of  a  nation,  collect,  in  the  sing.,  Gen.  xv, 
19;  Sept.  Ki^fjiuivmoi,\u\g.  Cedmonai,  A.  V.  **Kadmon- 
ites"),  the  name  of  a  Canaanitish  tril>e,  who  appear  to 
have  dwelt  in  the  north-east  part  of  Palestine,  under 
Mount  Ilermon,  at  the  time  that  Abraham  sojoumed  in 
the  land,  and  are  mentioned  in  a  more  than  ordinarily 
full  list  of  the  aborigines  of  Canaan  (Cen.  xv,  19).  As 
the  name  is  derived  from  CI]?,  Ixdem,  "  cast,"  it  Is  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Wells  and  others  to  <lenote  a  iMK)plc  situ- 
ated to  the  cast  of  the  Jordan,  or,  rather,  that  it  was  a 
term  applied  collectively,  like  *' Orientals,**  to  all  the 
people  living  in  the  ccuntries  beyond  that  river.  At 
least  it  may  be  a  term  of  contrast  with  the  more  western 
Zidonians.  As  the  term  likewise  signifies  anrient,  it 
may  designate  the  older  or  aboriginal  races  of  that  re- 
gion in  general,  who  were  recognized  as  the  earliest  in 
origin.  Both  these  explanations  may  be  correct,  as  the 
Kadmonites  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned  as  a  distinct 
nation ;  and  the  su1)se<|uent  discontinuance  of  the  term, 
in  the  assigned  acceptation,  may  easily  be  account e<l  for 
by  the  nations  beyond  the  river  having  afterwanls  be- 
come more  distinctlv  known,  so  as  to  be  mentioned  by 
their  several  distinctive  names.  See  Hivite.  The 
reader  may  see  much  ingenious  trifling  respecting  this 
name  in  Bochart  (Canaan,  i,  19> ;  the  subsUnce  of  which 
is  that  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  in  Ba>otia,  was 
originally  a  Kadmonite.  and  that  the  name  of  his  wife, 
Hermione,  was  derived  from  Mount  Hermcni.  By  oth- 
ers the  name  Kadmonites  has  l)een  extended  as  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  children  of  the  East"  (cnp  '',321),  L  e.  those 
living  beyond  the  Euphrates  (Ewald,  hr,  Gesch,  i,  300) 
(see  Bkne-Kepkm],  and  Beland  (Pulftttftfui^p,  94)  has 
sought  to  identify  them  with  the  Nabathaeans  of  Ara- 
bia; but  these  were  Ishmaelites.  It  was  probably  ap- 
plied collectively  to  various  tril>es,  like  the  Saracens  of 
the  Middle  Ages  or  the  Bedouins  of  modem  times  (Bit- 
ter, Erdl'undf,  xv,  138).  According  to  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  name  is  still  presorve<l  among  the  Nusariyeh  north 
of  Tripoli,  who  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors 
were  ex|>elled  from  Palestine  by  J(»shua,  and  who  seem 
in  physiognomy  and  manners  to  belong  to  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country  {Land  atul  Book,  i,  242). 
See  Canaaxitk. 

Kadroma  is  the  name  of  a  Thibetian  Je^-ish  divin- 
ity. Strangely  enough,  the  Danfi-inian  theory-  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  at  a  date  considerably  anterior 
to  our  ccnturj',  for  this  goddess  the  Tliibctians  claim  to 
have  belonged  to  the  ape  race,  and,  after  marriage  to  an 
ape,  to  have  become  the  mother  of  the  entire  population 
of  Thil)et.     See  VoUmer,  WOiitrb.  d.  MythoL  p.  990. 

E^affres  (from  the  Arabic  Kafir,  infidel,  i.  e.  non-Mo- 
hammedan), a  people  in  south-eastern  Africa,  who  re- 
ceived this  name  from  the  Moorish  navigators  of  thcln- 
dian  Ocean.  When  the  Dutch  colonists  came  in  contact 
with  the  most  southern  tribe  of  the  Kaffres,  the  Koosas, 
or  Amakosa,  the  Moorish  name  was  given  to  them  exclu- 


sively, and  in  this  restricted  sense  it  is  commonly  used 
by  the  Dutch  and  English  colonists.     It  is,  however, 
well  aseertamed  that  not  oiUy  the  tribes  now  commonly 
called  Kafifres,  but  the  TamlKwkies,  Mambookies,  Zulus, 
Damaras,  the  inhabitants  of  Delagoa  Bay,  Mozambique, 
and  the  numerous  Bechuana  tribes  who  occupy  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent  to  an  extent  as  yet  unex{)lored,  arc 
but  KuUIivisions  of  one  great  family,  allied  in  language, 
customs,  and  mode  of  life.     The  Kaflfre  languages  (in 
the  wider  sense  uf  the  word)  are  divided  (by  Fr.  Muller) 
into  an  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  group.     The  for- 
mer comprises,  1.  the  Kaffre  languages  (in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word),  embracing,  besides  the  Kaflfre  proper, 
also  the  Zulu  dialect ;  2.  the  Zambf  si  languages,  em- 
bracing the  languages  of  the  Barotsc,  Bayeye,  and  Ma- 
shona;  3.  the  languages  of  Zanziliar,  cmbracuig  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Kisuahili,  Kinika,  Kikamba,  and  the  Ki- 
hian.     The  Middle  group  contains,  1.  the  Sechuana 
languages  (Sesuto,  Serolong,  and  Shlapi);  2.  the  Te- 
keza  languages,  embracing  the  languages  of  the  Manco- 
losi,  Matfmga,  and  Malocnga.    The  Western  group  con- 
tains, 1.  the  Bunda,  llertro,  and  Londa  languages;  2. 
the  languages  of  Congo,  Mpongwe,  Dikele,  Isuba,  and 
Fernando  Po.    The  Kaffre  languages  are  sonon>us,  flexi- 
ble, and  definite,    llie  southern  tril)es  have  adopted  the 
peculiar  smacking  sounds  of  the  Hottentots,  which  fre- 
quently change  the  meaning  of  words.     The  govern- 
ment of  the  Kaffre  tribes  is  feudal— an  aristocracy  of 
chiefs,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign, 
but,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  acting  inde- 
pendently of  him.     Tlie  general  chief  is  the  sovereign 
of  the  nation,  and  in  a  council  of  chiefs  is  very  power- 
ful, and  is  looked  upon  by  all  the  nobles  and  people 
with  wibounded  respect.     The  kraals  (hamlets)  gener- 
ally consist  of  a  dozen  low,  conical  huts,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  no  more  than  about  ten  feet,  into  which  one 
has  to  creep  through  a  low  opening,  closed  during  the 
night  by  trees.     In  the  middle  of  the  hut  i»  a  room  for 
the  cattle.     Wars  generally  arise  out  of  the  stealing  of 
cattle.     In  personal  appearance  the  Kaffres  are  a  rc^ 
markably  fine  race  of  men.     They  are  of  dark  brown 
color,  have  a  beautiful  and  vigorous  constitution,  dark 
w(H)lly  hair,  a  lofty  front,  and  bent  nose  like  the  Eu- 
ropeans, projecting  cheek-bones  like  the  Hottentots, 
thick  lips  like  the  negroes.     Their  beard  is  thin.     The 
women  are  handsome  and  modest;  their  clothing  con- 
sists of  cloaks  of  skin,  while  the  men  are  almost  nakect 
They  have  no  national  n  ligion ;  there  are  some  traces 
of  a  belief  in  a  supreme  being  and  in  subordinate  spir- 
its, but  no  kind  of  religious  worship  and  no  priests. 
They  are  verj'  superstiiious,  and  ])ay  a  high  tribute  to 
sore-erers.     "They  have  no  idea,**  says  Philip  {South 
Africa,  i,  118),  "of  any  man's  dying  except  from  hun- 
ger, violene'c,  or  witchcraft."     Like  many  other  savage 
tribes,  they  practice   the  worship  of  their  ancestry-, 
*ijl'hey  sacrifice  and  pray  to  their  deceased  relatives, 
•although  it  would  l>e  asserting  too  much  to  say  abso- 
lutelv  that  they  believe  in  the  existence  and  the  im- 
mortality  e)f  the  soul.     In  fact,  their  belief  seems  to  go 
no  further  than  this,  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  haunt 
for  a  certain  time  their  previous  dwelling-places,  acil 
either  assist  or  plague  the  living.     No  special  powers 
are  attributed  to  them,  and  it  woidd  be  a  misnomer  te> 
call  them  deities"  (c<jnip.  Lul)l)Ock,  Priniifire  Condition 
of  Man,  N.  Y.  1871,  8vo,  ch.  iv  sq.).    They  practice  cir- 
cumcision, but  only  as  a  custom,  not  as  a  religious  rite-i 
I*olygamy  is  allowed,  and  as  the  heavy  work  is  chiefly 
pe*rformed  by  the  women,  it  has  proved  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  hitHKlnction  of  Chrisrianitv. 

« 

The  various  trilxa  of  the  Kaffres  family  arc  estimated 
bv  Rev.  .1.  J.  Freeman,  secn'tarv  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionarj'  Society,  at  2,000,000,  spread  from  the  eastern 
fremtier  of  Ca|ie  Colony  beyon<l  Delagoa  Bay,  and  then 
across  the  whole  continent,  without  break,  to  the  Atlan- 
tic in  latitude  20^.  A  part  of  the  territorj-  of  the  Kaf- 
fres, from  which,  in  particular,  constant  raids  were  made 
into  English  territory,  was  annexed  to  the  British  de>- 
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■niniaru  anilft  the  name  ol  Qmrn  Aifclaiile  nmrincc 
It  WM  tub«i|ueii[]y  reatored  tK  [hechiera  of  the  Kaffrea; 
in  1st'  il  MgMin  lipcame  m  Enslinh  pnirinH,  tiiulrr  the 
namr  of  Briliah  Kilhrii,  and  King  William'* 'I'mwiuiiii 
the  BuKiId  Kirer,  wu  nii.lg  the  ca|itlal  and  lh<  mili- 
tarr  bnJ-quirten.  I'lie  cipilil  hu  ■  pn|tu]iitinn  of 
5l6!>,IhtHa-pon,E>K  London,  of  2134.  The  p<>iHiUtiun 
of  the  lownncomisU  chiefly  of  Eii|ilii>h  iinJ  (icrmaiiMI' 
■Irra,  while  Lhe  conntrr  people  are  KaffrM.  In  Itl57  the 
province  nuniberedS94Jknal^  and  had  ■  pnpidaiion  ol 
104,72 1, Uila  terrible  famine,  which  wwcauMtl  by  a  falae 
pmphct  of  the  name  of  Umhlakau,  reilucal  it  in  186S 
HI  1291  krwil^BndapopuUlionor&2.1t(G.  InlSBOihe 
pmriiiec  embraced  about  SOOfi  hi.  mile«,  and  a  inpula- 
liun  of  I23,Iil9.  The  Orituh  iiiHueiiee  laure  and  more 
cxlendaorer  Kaffraria  pm|)er,  which  ia  aituatcd  between 
Itriiish  Kaffnria  and  Natal,  and  embrMei  about  18U0 
»(.  miles  and  o43.00U  inhal>il«nu.  Nurlh  Natal  and 
the  'rranai-aal  republic  eileudi  the  land  of  niher  Kif- 
fre  tribo,  the  rerrilnry  of  which  is  ettimaipil  at  G2,%I0 
rquare  milei,  with  a  popnUliciii  of  abtiul  440.000.  Cape 
Colon/,  accordinjt  to  the  eenHia  of  ls;o,  had  a  KalTre 
populatiun  of  166,979. 

Aa  the  Dutch  goveniiDent  of  Cape  Colony  was  hos- 
tile to  all  ChriMian  miaBiung,  the  miuiima  amunt;  llie 

under  British  rule.  The  MurarianH,  who  then  fur  the 
Hnt  lime  futmd  the  neceoury  prulectimi  fur  Iheir  K-e»- 
tablished  missions  amlmft  the  Ilollenlol*  [see  lIOTrKN^ 
tots],  extended  in  Idlli  their  labon  aLw  to  the  Kairre*, 
111  particular  to  the  tribes  of  the  Funfcus  and  Tambakis. 

lut  named  tribe  of  Independent  Kaffraria.  The  niis- 
sinDity  Von  der  Kemp,  who  in  17!IS  vraa  sent  out  by  the 
lundon  Kfissiooaiy  Society,  laid  the  fiinndatiiin  o(  the 
inisuimi  of  this  alciety  among  the  Kaffrea.  The  Wea- 
loyan  mianoiuiriea  hare  (gtnce  IR^J  numerous  stations 
in  all  paru  of  the  Kaftn  traTilory.  Their  mianionariea 
have  for  a  lonj;  time  been  almost  the  only  ones  who  ven- 


tured tu 

free  K»ffre^  The  Free  Church  and  th 
tenans  of  Scotland  have  a  number  of  si 
Kaffraria,  and  have  b^pui  lo  extend  tl 
dependent)  Kaffraria,  anions  the  r 
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and  wai  eilucated  at  the  Unlvenity  of  Gi«Men.  Ha 
bewail  hi*  lectures  at  that  unii-cnily  in  1073  on  the  Car- 
leNan  pliilunqihy,  and  became  one  of  ita  ableat  expu- 
nrnls.  In  1(i77  lie  was  calleil  as  extraonlinaiy  profenaor 
of  metaphysics  to  Itinti'hi,  and  shortly  after  was  |>ro- 
miiteil  lu  the  full  or  onliiiaiy  proressurship.  lii  ItiK)  he 
liecame  also  iinilesaur  of  iheiilotcV'  ll<  diol  May  IT, 
1729.  Kahler  was  liif^hly  oaleemed  by  his  contein]>i>- 
raries,  and  enjoyed  lhe  confidence  and  Riioil  will  of  his 
colleafcues  to  such  i  degree  that  he  was  chosen  rerior  at 
■ix  different  eleetiotis.  Ilia  writings,  consistini;  maiiily 
of  dissertations  on  theology  and  philo«u|)hy,  were  eiJ- 
lecled  and  printed  in  2  vols.  IJmo.  See  AUgaa.  Ilitl. 
Aat.  voL  iii,  a.  v.  1  Jiwh^r.  lirbkrlai  /jtxHon,  voL  ii,  a.  v, 
gives  a  comjilele  liat  of  Kalilei'it  productions. 

Kalseraberg.     See  Ueilkk. 

Kalaeraireitb.    .See  Flieiiner. 

Kajomorta,  the  Persian  name  for  the  Unit  man, 
who  they  saj  wan  a  direct  dewrndant  of  a  bull  (Abu- 
dail),  and  was  both  man  and  wife  at  the  same  lime.  Sn 
aaered  was  his  pereon  that  even  ani^lii  wcnshipped  him. 
Ahriman,  however,  was  bent  u|wn  his  destruction,  and 
fur  thirty  years  he  persecuted  Kajomorta.  until  suuceaa- 
ful  in  slayintc  him.  But  the  seed  of  Kajomons  rruclined 
the  earth,  tlie  aun  puritlnl  it.  and  after  forty  years  a 
plant  sprang  up,  which  became  a  mighly  tree,  liearing, 
instead  of  fruit,  ten  human  pairs,  one  of  which,  Meshia 
and  Meshiaiie,  became  the  ancestors  of  the  human  race 
(see  Vollmcr,  H'urtrrb.  d.  Mj/lkul.  p.  992).    See  Urhl'zu  ; 

20ROASTKI A  N ISSI. 

Kakuaaadu  is  the  name  of  the  third  Buddha  who 
preceJeil  <  inuma  (ij.  v.  l.and.acciin!ing  lo  Major  Korbea'a 
(Jaura.  AiuOic  li'iritls,3aat,  l>t3<>)  calculation  of  Hin- 
du chronoli^',  must  have  lived  on  the  earth  B.C.  SIOI 
(see  Hardy,  Manual  of  baJdhum,  |i.87, 90, «  uL).     See 

UlTt>t>IIA. 

Kalasutra,  the  Hindu  name  for  a  place  in  heU  In 
which  the  tresiiaaners  of  Hindu  tradition  are  ciiu»iKn»l, 
particularly  those  who,  after  t.fferitiK  a  saeriftco  for  their 


any  p.ini 


It  hai  induced  to 


■cidc  there.  The  Dcr- 
have  also,  since  11^,  established  a  number 
of  stalioiu  in  British  Kaffraria.  1'he  Anglican  Church, 
which  has  bishopa  at  Capetown  (IH47),  lirahnnutown 
(1863),  and  in  the  Orange  free  State  (1863),  has  eta- 
tiuns  both  in  British  and  in  free  Kaffraria,  ami  ia  esKet- 
]y  intent  upon  extending  its  work.  The  Dutch  Ke- 
Jbrmed  Church  had  done  nothing  for  the  Kaffre*  until 
the  cMablishnient  of  a  qwcial  mionoiiary  b-iard  in  1H611 
(.Synodate  Zendingi  CiimisHe  in  Zuyd  Africa),  which 
displays  a  great  leal  in  the  establisbmcnt  of  missions 
among  the  pagan  population.  More  recently  the  (ier- 
■nau  Baptists  have  sent  out  missionaries  to  British  Kaf- 
fraria. The  Boman  (Jatholic  Church  has  also  a  few  sta- 
tions in  British  Kaffnria.  See  (irundvmann.  Hittiuiu- 
atliu  (2d  number, <;otha,  1867);  S'eweomb, f.'jc^/im&i 
ofMuiioMi;  Uuffal's£(«yAmi.4/n^(LontLlr<42)t  T. 
a  Freemana  Tour  in  Saulk  A/riea  (Und.  lHo7) ;  Ucb- 
tenstcin,  Tractli  n  Saulh  A/rwi:  Burehell,  Trtirtit  in 
SuMlim  Afeiea.     (A.  J.  S.) 

is  the  niuna  of  a  crow  which  the  Hin- 
t  embodies  the  soul  of  one  of  their  celebrated 
UKC;  toma  of  them  say  even  of  Brahma  himself.  See 
Vtdlmer,  WfirtnAd  JfjtAoip.991. 

XAbanbarlMI,  the  Persian  name  for  the  period  in 
which  the  world  was  created,  and  which  in  their  eos- 
mogooy,  as  in  that  of  the  Chrislian  dispensation,  coven- 
■jx  days;  but.  like  aotne  of  oar  theorists,  they  say  that 
each  daj  of  creation  coneaponds  in  length  to  a  period 
of  orte  month.    See  ZoBOAHTRiAitisM. 

K«tller,  JoHAXHES,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  mme  I 
WM,  was  bom  at  Wobnar,  Ilnae  Cuscl,  Jan.  30,  1619,  | 


the  flames  might  h 
aumcd.     See  Vollmer,  Winni.  d.  MylM.  \^.  993. 

Kaldeion  (more  accurately  Caliikm>n),  the  moat 
celebrated  |i<et  of  Spain,  bum  of  a  noble  family  at  Slad- 
rid  Jan.  1, 1601,  was  educated  at  the  l.'niversily  of  Sala- 
manca, but  at  length  went  into  Ihcanny,  Bnil'roughtin 
Slilan  and  Flaitdera,  until  in  IGSI  lie  entired  lhe  |iriesl- 
hood.  Alrcaily,  aa  a  siililier,  he  had  devoteil  much  lime 
lo  the  cultivation  of  his  |>iet  ical  talents;  now.  as  a  priest, 
he  devoteil  most  of  his  lime  to  it,  and  it  is  for  his  iiiflii- 
tnccon  the  relii^ous  piN'tiy  of  .Sjiain,  for  his  relation  t.) 
the  hifltory  iiT  lEoman  Catholic  [>neiry,  that  we  make 
room  for  a  idiort  sketi'h  of  this  religious  (lloman  (Catho- 
lic) Shake^)ean>.  Shortly  after  his  ailmiiMiin  lu  the 
priesthood  he  took  a  chaplaincy  at  Toledo,  but  the  king, 
with  whom  Kalderon  was  in  special  favor,  anon  gained 
the  pnet  for  bis  court  by  awigning  .Kahlenm  a  lucrative 
pueilioii  in  lhe  royal  cha|>eL  He  died  alxiut  1681,  per- 
haps somewhat  later.  He  wrote  no  less  than  live  hon- 
ilred  dramas,  many  uf  which  have  a  religious  tendency, 
and  display  most  accurately  lhe  religious  and  mtraal 
character  iif  his  time  and  jieiiple.  Those  of  hisprodue-  - 
lions  which  have  been  prcaeneil  are  diviiled  into  thne 
different  groupa.  The  first  contains  his  comedies  of  fa- 
miliar life;  the  second,  llw  heroic;  and  the  third  em- 
hracea  his  religious  pieces,  or  ".Sacramental  Acta"  {Au- 
lot  Sacramaitiilri),  and  these  only  concern  us  bere- 
They  arc  compoaitiims  which  bear  a  atmng  tescra- 
bUiiec  10  the  miracle-plays  of  the  MidiUv  Ages,  and  aie, 
like  them,  deformed  by  fantastic  exlravagances  of  re- 
ligious opinion  and  fteluig.  Home  of  them,  howei-et, 
arc  beautifully  poclieaL  line  of  the  most  character- 
iaiic,  held  alao  by  some  crilics  to  be  the  licst,  is  "The 
Devotion  of  the  Cniss,"  a  strange  farrago  of  the  wildeat 
aupcmalural  inventions,  and  the  most  impraclically-mo- 
'''         '■  i'onduct,hiil  breathing  Bpo- 
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etic  spirit  which  is  wonderfully  impressive.  One  of  its 
main  incidents  b  the  legend  of  one  dead  man  shriving 
another,  which  had  been  used  by  another  poet.  An- 
other successful  effort  of  his  b  "  The  steadfast  Prince." 
Both  of  these  have  frequently  been  translated  into  En- 
glish and  other  languages.  See,  however,  Ticknor,  HU' 
tory  of  Spanish  Literature  (new  edition,  1871,  with  In- 
dex). One  of  the  ablest  Koman  Catholic  critics,  pro- 
fessor Frederick  Schlegcl,  thus  speaks  of  Kalderon*s  po- 
sition as  a  Christian  poet:  ''The  Christianity  of  this 
poet,  however,  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  external 
circumstances  which  he  has  selected,  as  in  his  peculiar 
feeling,  and  the  method  of  treating  hb  subject,  which  b 
roost  common  with  him.  Even  where  his  materiab  fur- 
nbh  him  with  no  opportunity  of  drawing  the  perfect 
develo[iment  of  a  new  life  out  of  death  and  suffering, 
yet  everything  b  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  thb  Chris- 
tian love  and  purification,  everything  seen  m  its  light, 
and  clothed  iu  the  splendor  of  its  heavenly  coloring.  In 
every  situation  and  circumstance,  Kalderon  is,  of  all 
dramatic  poets,  the  most  Christian,  and  for  that  very 
reason  the  most  romantic"  {History  of  LiteraJture,  p.  280, 
281).  See  also  Eichendorff,  Geistliche  Schauspide  von 
Don  Pedro  Kalderon  de  la  Barca ;  Schmidt,  Sdiauspiele 
Calderons  (EbeHeld,  1857) ;  Hersog,  Real-Encyklop,  vii, 
218  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kaldl,  Georg,  a  celebrated  Hungarian  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Tymau  (Hungary)  hi  1570.  After  filling  vari- 
ous positions  in  the  Jesuitical  order,  preaching  at  Vienna, 
and  teaching  theology  at  Olmutz,  he  became  at  last  rec- 
tor of  the  college  at  Presburg,  and  remained  there  until 
hb  death  in  IG34.  He  was  the  first  Koman  Catholic  to 
fumbh  hb  co-religionbts  a  Hungarian  translation  of 
the  Bible.  It  was  publbhed  at  Vienna  in  1626,  folio  (the 
Protestant  translation,  by  Visoli,  was  made  in  1589).  A 
portion  of  Kaldi's  sermons  were  publbhed  at  Presburg 
in  1631. 

Calendar.    See  Calendar.  « 

K&li  (or  Kalee)  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  Doorgd,  so  popularly  and  variously  worshipped 
in  Hindustan. 

Names  and  History. — Doorga  b  the  female  principle 
in  the  production  of  the  world  who  appears  throughout 
the  Hindu  Shastras  as  PraJcriti  or  lihagwatu  She  b 
said  to  have  had  a  thousand  names,  and  to  have  appear^ 
ed  in  a  vast  number  of  forms  in  different  periods :  thus, 
as  Sail,  she  first  became  the  wife  of  Siva,  but  renounced 
her  life  on  hearing  her  father  reproach  her  husband. 
She  again  appeared  as  ''the  mountain-bom  goddess" 
under  the  name  of  Parwati,  and  again  married  Siva. 
After  giving  birth  to  her  sons  Ganesh  and  Katik,  she 
became  reno\ii'ned  for  her  achievements  in  war  against 
the  giant  enemies  of  the  gods. 

This  goddess  a^umcd  the  name  of  Kali  on  the  occa- 
rion  of  a  battle  with  a  thousand'-headed  giant  demigod 
whom  she  slew.  In  her  excessive  delight  over  her  vic- 
tory, she  danced  till  she  shook  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  gods  were  compelled  to  induce  her  hus- 
band Siva  to  influence  her  to  stop,  which,  however,  he 
found  no  means  of  doing  t  ill  he  resorted  to  the  expedi- 
ent of  throwing  himself  among  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Kali,  observing  herself  dancing  on  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band, was  shocked,  and,  protruding  her  tongue  in  her 
surprise,  stood  stiU. '  In  thb  attitude  she  is  represented 
in  the  images  of  her  now  made,  and  sold,  and  worship- 
ped throughout  Bengal. 

Images. — In  allusion  to  the  above  contest  with  the 
giant.  Kali  is  often  represented  as  "  a  ten-armed  go<i- 
dess."  Her  image  in  thb  aspect  is  that  of  a  yeUow 
woman  with  ten  arms,  richly  dressed  and  ornamented, 
standing  erect,  resting  her  left  foot  on  the  back  of  a 
prostrate  buffalo,  and  her  right  on  that  of  a  couchant 
lion,  holding  in  her  hands  a  spear,  an  axe,  a  discus,  a 
trident,  a  club,  an  arrow,  and  a  shield. 

Her  most  common  image,  however,  b  that  of  a  black 
or  very  dark  blue-colored  woman  if^dth  four  arms;  the 


upper  left  arm  holding  a  cimeter,  the  lower  left  a  ha 
man  head  by  the  hair.  The  other  right  arm  b  held  up 
to  indicate  either  that  she  is  bestowing  a  blessing  or  the 
restoration  of  nature  firom  the  devastation  which  she  has 
caused,  and  to  which  her  lower  right  hand  b  pointing. 
All  her  hands  are  bloody.  In  thb  form  she  b  standing 
on  the  body  of  her  husband,  who  b  a  white  man,  stretch- 
ed at  full  length  upon  hb  back.  Around  her  waist^  as 
a  covering,  she  wears  a  string  of  bloody  human  hands. 
She  wears  an  immense  necklace,  reaching  below  her 
knees,  which  b  composed  of  human  skulls.  In  some 
images  a  pair  of  dead  human  bodies  hang  by  the  hair 
from  her  ears.  Her  tongue,  as  above  set  forth,  protrudes 
from  her  mouth  upon  her  chin. 

She  appears,  moreover,  under  other  forms :  sitting  on 
a  dead  body,  with  two  gUnts'  heads  in  her  arms ;  as  a 
black  female  sitting  on  a  throne,  etc 

Character, — Kali,  in  Hindu  mythology,  b  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  sl  female  Satan,  She  is  a  very  san- 
guinary goddess;  her  eyebrows  are  bloody,  and  blood 
falb  in  a  stream  down  her  Ineast.  Her  eyes  are  red, 
like  those  of  a  drunkard. 

Sacrifices, — Mr.  Ward  makes  a  summary  from  one  of 
the  Puranas  to  the  effect  that  a  tiger^s  blood  offered  to 
her  in  sacrifice  wiU  please  her  for  a  hundred  years;  that 
of  a  lion,  a  reindeer,  or  a  man,  a  thousand  years ;  and 
that  of  three  men  for  ten  hundred  thousand  years.  In 
the  event  of  a  human  person  being  offered  in  sacrifice,  it 
must  bo  performed  in  a  cemetery,  or  at  a  temple,  or  in  a 
mountain.  Only  a  person  of  good  appearance  shoidd  be 
offered.  The  victim  should  be  adorned  with  chapleta 
and  besmeared  with  sandal-wood,  after  various  ablu- 
tions. The  deformed,  timid,  leprous,  or  crippled  must 
not  be  offered ;  nor  must  a  priest,  nor  a  childle^  broth- 
er. The  victim  must  be  prepared  the  day  before  the 
offering,  hb  neck  being  besmeared  with  blood  from  the 
axe  with  which  he  is  to  be  sacrificed.  Besides  thiss 
however,  persons  may  draw  blood  from  their  own  bo<i- 
ies,  or  cut  off  their  flesh,  to  be  presented  to  this  goddess 
as  a  burat-offcring,  or  bum  the  body  by  the  flame  of  a 
lamp. 

Worshippers,  —  Many  Hindus  adopt  the  ten-armed 
Doorga  as  their  guardian  deity,  and  she  b  considered  as 
the  image  of  the  divine  energ>'.  Her  worship  in  Lower 
Bengal  is  so  popular  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  an- 
nual festival  all  business  b  suspended,  and  even  the  Eu- 
ropean courts,  custom-house,  and  other  public  offices  are 
closed. 

The  professional  robbers  and  murderers  so  long  known 
and  dreaded  throughout  India,  and  notorious  elsewhere 
as  Thuffs,  are  the  special  devotees  of  the  four-armed 
Kalu  In  the  hope  of  greater  success  in  their  work, 
thev  consecrate  to  her  their  instruments  of  death,  and 
their  victims  are  held  to  be  immolated  in  her  honor. 
These  men  will  join  traveUers,  and  accompany  them  for 
days,  gaining  their  confidence  if  possible,  under  some 
disguise,  until,  watching  their  opportunity,  they  can  ad- 
minister drugs,  or  choke  them  with  a  small  cord,  and  then 
rob  them  of  all  they  possess.  Formerly,  it  is  supposed, 
the  goddess  rendered  them  much  more  assistance  than 
of  late,  by  putting  out  of  the  way  the  corpses  of  those 
slain ;  bnt^  in  consequence  of  one  of  their  number  look- 
ing behind  him  after  a  murder,  she  ceased  to  render 
them  so  certainly  this  assistance,  as  thb  was  a  violation 
of  the  express  condition  on  which  she  kept  secret  all 
traces  of  their  deeds.  The  accounts  of  the  occasion  of 
their  losing  her  assistance  in  this  particular  are  con- 
flicting, and  scarcely  worthy  of  reproduction.  Persons 
wishing  to  trace  the  matter  may  refer  to  Illustrations 
nfthe  History  and  Practices  of  the  Thugs  (Lond.  1837). 
See  Thugs. 

Ceremonies, — Dbtinct  from  the  great  festival  alluded 
to  above  in  honor  of  Iloorga  as  the  "  ten-armed  goddess" 
is  a  famous  and  popidar  festival  held  in  her  sernce  un- 
der the  special  form  of  Kali.  It  b  obi^erved  with  mucli 
the  same  form  as  the  other.  Annual  sacrifices  of  sweet- 
meats, sugar,  garments,  rice,  plantains,  and  pease  are  of- 
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fefvd  in  great  abondanoe.     The  first  day  ends  with  Jannai,  and  was  f^reatly  admired  by  his  oontemporariea. 

ringing,  dancing,  and  feasting,  and  with  the  lower  class-  See  (rriitz,  (Jesch,  d,  Judnt,  v,  181  sq. ;  Sachs,  RdigidM 

es  in  great  debaiichery  and  shamelesB  licentiousness,  the  Poesie  d,  Juden  in  Spamien^  p.  180  sq. ;  Zunz,  Syruigogale 

aratj  an  intoxicating  liquor,  being  consecrated  to  the  Poetie  d,MUUiiaU^4jH.V2S94\,    See  also  Liturgy,  J bw« 

idol  goddess.     On  the  second  morning  images  of  all  isii;  Maciihor;  Synauckjual  PoErRY. 
axes  representative  of  the  goddess  are  made,  and,  after       Kaliyuga,  or  the  Kali  AciE,  is  the  fourth  or  last 

consecration  by  the  Brahmans,  are  carried  through  the  age  of  the  i/riAri,  or  great  age  [nee  Yioa  J,  and  bears 

streeu  in  procession  to  the  Ilooghly  River,  and  there,  some  resemblance  to  the  Inm  Age  of  claMical  mythol- 

carried  out  in  boats,  are  thrown  into  it,  and  with  this  ogy.     The  Hindus,  recognbing,  like  all  relipionisU  of 

act  terminate  these  wild  and  terrible  orgies.     Immense  antiquity,  that  man  by  sin  has  fallen  from  his  high  es- 

sums  are  expended  by  many  of  these  devotees  during  ute,  have  divided  the  world's  existence  into  four  pe- 

these  festivals.     Mr.  Ward  estimates  as  much  as  £0000  riods,  which  are  marked  by  successive  physical  and  mor- 

sterling  to  have  been  expended  annually  at  the  single  al  decrements  of  created 'beings.     They  hold  that  the 

»hrine  in  Calcutta,  and  narrates  cases  of  individual  offer-  present  period  is  the  last  one,  that  it  consists  of  432,000 

inga,  at  one  time,  of  £10,000,  comprbing  rich  beds,  sU-  solar  sidereal  years,  and  that  the  Kali  Age  began  RC 

ver  plate,  and  food  for  the  entertainment  of  a  thousand  3102.     **  In  the  Krita  (or  first)  age,''  Maiiu  says,  "  the 

P«w>na.  (genius  of)  Truth  and  Right  (in  the  form  of  a  bull) 

TempUs,— Then  are  many  buildings  devoted  to  her  sunds  firm  on  his  four  feet,  nor  docs  any  advantage  ao- 

worship.     The  greatest  and  most  popuUr  of  these  is  crue  to  men  from  iniquity.     But  in  the  following  age^ 

that  of  Kali-Ghat,  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of  by  reason  of  unjust  gains,  he  is  dei)rived  successively 

Calcutta.    There  are  fifty  other  edifices  in  various  parts  of  one  foot ;  and  even  just  emoluments,  through  the 

of  India  devoted  to  Doorgft  under  her  variety  of  forms  prevalence  of  thcfl,  falsehwKl,  and  fraud,  are  gnuiually 

and  names.    All  these  are  said  to  have  originated  in  an  diminished  by  one  foot  (L  e.  by  a  fourth  iwirt)."    The 

incident  connected  with  her  history  previous  to  her  estimate  in  which  Kaliyuga,  our  present  age,  is  held  by 

liaving  assumed  the  shape  of  Parwati,  when  Mshnu  sev-  the  modem  Hindus  may  l)e  gatheied  from  one  of  their 

ered  her  body  into  fifty-one  separate  pieces,  which  were  most  celebrated  Puranas,  the  Padma-Purana.     In  the 

strewn  over  the  earth,  and  conferred  a  peculiar  sanctity  Uwt  chapter  of  one  of  the  books  (Kriydyogasara)  of 

on  the  places  where  they  happened  to  falL    All  of  these  this  Purana,  the  following  account,  which  we  Uke  from 

became  sites  of  temples,  in  which  an  image  of  some  one  Chambers,  Cyclopadia  (s.  v.  KaUyuga),  is  given  of  it: 

of  her  thousand  forms  was  set  up.     The  whole  of  the  *•  in  the  Kaliyuga  (the  genius  of)  Right  will  have  but 

i-ountry  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  including  the  spot  one  foot;  every  one  will  delight  in  evil.    The  four  castes 

known  as  Kali-Ghat,  was  thus  rendered  sacred,  the  toes  will  be  devoted  to  wickedness,  and  deprived  of  the  nour- 

of  the  right  foot  being  deposited  at  the  Utter  pUce.  bhment  which  is  fit  for  them.    The  Brahmans  will  neg- 

The  temple  at  Kali-Ghat  consists  of  one  room,  with  a  lect  the  Vedas,  hanker  after  presents,  be  lustful  and 

large  pavement  around  it.    The  image  of  Kali  is  in  this  cruel.     They  will  despise  the  Scriptures,  gamble,  steal, 

t«mple  (Ward,  ii,  157).  and  desire  intercourse  with  widows.  ,  .  .  For  the  sake 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  fabled  imperwnation  in  all  the  of  a  livelihood,  some  Brahmans  wUl  become  arrant 

Hindu  mythology  exerting  a  greater  or  more  gloomy  rogues.  ...  The  Sftdras  wiU  endeavor  to  lead  the  Ufa 

influence  oyer  millions  of  men  than  Doorgft  under  the  of  the  Brahmans,  and,  out  of  friendship,  people  will 

title  of  Kah.  bear  false  witness  .  .  .  they  will  injure  tlio  wives  of 

Literttture.—Joum.  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Research'  others,  and  their  speech   will  l)e  that  of  falsehood. 

«,  roU  v.;  Coleman,  Afytkology  of  the  Hindoos;  Moor,  Greedy  of  the  wealth  of  others,  they  will  entertain  a 

Ilitwioo  Pantheon;  Ward,  Hindoo  Afythology ;  account  ^est  according  to  the  behest  of  the  Scripture^  but  af- 

<»f  temple  at  Kali-Ghat  in  the  Calcutta  Christian  Ob-  terwards  kill  him  out  of  covetousness ;  they  are  indeed 

*prwr,  Sept.  1833;  CoL  Sleeman, /oumey  through  Oudh.  worthy  of  heU.     The  twice-born  (L  e.  the  first  three 

{J.  T.  G.)  castes)  will  live  upon  debts,  sell  the  produce  of  cows, 

KalL     See  Pabctied  Corn.  and  even  their  daughters.     In  this  Yuga  men  will  be 

Kalighi  is  the  name  of  one  (the  tenth)  impersona-  ""<^«'  ^*»«  «^»y  of  women,  and  women  will  be  exces- 

Uon  of  the  Hindu  god  rwhnu.     See  Krisiin^v.  "^^^y  ^^^^^  ...  In  the  Kaliyuga  the  earth  will  bear 

•a—  t,^x.  / 11    i-1      -.   \      •  •     11       J  but  little  com ;  the  clouds  will  shed  but  little  rain,  and 

Kaliph  (more  generally  Caliph),  originally  a  depu-     ,  ',  ^.  ...  .    .  » 

ty  or  lieutenant,  but  afterwards  applied  chiefly  to  the  sue-  ^^J'  .    '  ?";,  ***  ^^^  ,  ,V*®  ^?Z   ^i  i     T,       i    . .  ^ 

^  ,^  .  ,4  ^^*^     .  ,.       v*u  u  *nd  give  little  milk,  and  the  milk  will  vieM  no  butter; 

ceaaors  of  Mohammed.   As  a  representative  of  the  proph-  ..     "•  i    w    r  .u  *  t  *  -n     •  u 

.  ,  ,        ^v        !•  u  •     1  v  V  there  is  no  doubt  of  that  .  .  .  Frees,  even,  will  wither 

et  and  Islam,  the  caliph  exercised  a  power  which  was  .    ^     ,  ,  ^.  ,        i  •    i    -n     .  ^ 

.,        •  •..    1       j:    .1 4.1.      e       u      1  •       I  m  twelve  years,  and  the  age  of  mankind  will  not  exceed 

unmarily  spiritual,  and  m  theory,  therefore,  he  claimed     .   .  _  i  -n   i 

V       V  J*  i^  ti  ^  u.         1  T  .•      .V  sixteen  vcars ;  people,  moreover,  will  l)ecome  ffray- 

the  obedience  of  all  Mohammedans.     In  practice  the  .    .     i  •*   »u  •         \u  -n  i  ».i  i        • 

,  .  J. 1   I  «  J  *u    f  *•    •.       1-1-     f  haire<l  m  their  vouth ;  women  will  war  children  in 

cUum  was  soon  disregarded,  and  the  latimite  caliphs  of  ^.    .    «|...         .  ;,  ,  ...  ,  .      ui  j 

-  ^  .  ...  'y.  i-  »u    rk       -11        .      f  their  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  men  will  become  troubled 

Africa  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Ommiad  dvnasty  of       ....         ^         u-    r  i-n-^       t    .i     v  i-  ..u 

^      .  .        -      J  *.   u   *v^      I    1     •*•      .  *  ..  with  a  great  number  of  children.    In  the  Kali  vuga  the 

Spain  each  pn»fessed  to  be  the  only  legitimate  represent-  fo^i^ne^  ^jn  1,^^^^  yxufo^  bent  upon  evil  •  in.l  those 

atives  of  Mohammed,  in  opposition  to  the  Abasside  ca-  ,...<.     •  .  •         n  i      n    r       *       *         i 

1'   h      f  Rftirlad.     The  Utter  e«l'  h  t        h   1  >    h*  h  "^'*"P  *"  foreign  countries  will  IKJ  all  of  one  caste,  and 

ip  Dag  iT,V|'.v«i-^"  out  of  lust  take  to  themselves  man  V  wives.    In  the  first 

est  splendor  under  Haroun  al-Kaschid,  m  the  9th  cen-  ^    •,•  u..    i>  ^u    l^  r       .  i      '-n   r  a  i-*  u 

1    *  u-    J-  •  •        r  *u  •  I  •  twilight  of  the  Kaliyuga  people  will  disregard  \  ishnu, 

turv;  but  ms  di\Tsion  of  the  empire  among  his  sons        i  •    tv       •  i  n      r  -^  -n  .-      u* 

.   -  '  .  ,  1  »  1    *u       !•  u  u  J  1    .    •  u.    !•  .1-  *"d  in  the  middle  of  it  no  one  will  even  mention  bu 

i^howed  how  completely  the  caliph  had  lost  sight  of  the  »     ti  .        i    n     -i     .-.       r  .x     n- 

-  .      1.1-  ru-     iu  1?     .V    1    .  .       L      •     .  name.       Ihere  is  a  remarkable  identity  of  the  Uin- 

itnintual  theory  of  his  onice.     For  the  last  two  hundred  j     u  i-  r     -^u  .u  *     r  .v.     n  i  »         i 

•  .  n  ..•        #.     1-  u  V     u  11        •       •  du  belief  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  as  to  redemption 

vears  the  appellation  of  caliph  has  been  swallowed  up  m  r        .i  •     •  r  i    «  »    u        xt     •  u       u      n     i    •  i 

"J  •-      1.  »»"*".  »*  »'  from  this  sinful  state  bv  a  Messiah.      See  Ilaniwick, 

ahah,  sultan,  emir,  and  other  titles  peculiar  to  the  Kast,  r>i.  •  »       t    »l       \f    *'     •   oivj    «    ooo  \xr^\   - 

^.       ;,       .         J  ^1        r\'^  J-  a  •         r  •.      .  Chrut  and  other  Af asters,  i,  303  sq.,  329  so.;  Weber, 

Hee  Bnnde  andijoTL^  Dtctumaru  of  Sctence,  Ltlerature.  w  i-    l    •..*    i-      ••  ^n     «'i         *   •  j-    »  i 

.  .  o-^  ^  *  ./  »  »  fndtsche  ^tttdten,  iij  ill ;  WilMm^  Astatic  lo searches jX^ 

and  A  rt,  ^  5W.  .^-.  ^  .  ^j^^^^  //«/ory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,. 

Kalir,  Elkasar  Ha-,  one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  poets  p.  1 1 1  sq. 


of  Italy,  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  syna- 
^ogual  poetry  of  the  non-Sephardite  Jews  in  Europe, 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  centur}-.  Of 
his  personal  history  nothing  further  is  known.    lie  wrote 


Kallah.    See  Talmud. 

Kal'lai  (Heb.  KaUny\  ^^ip,  runner;  Sept,  KoX- 
Xfli),  a  chief  priest,  son  of  Sallai,  contemj)ornry  with  the 


some  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  sacred  poem^  many  '  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  m.     B.C.  post  536. 
ofwhich  were  inserted  in  the  liturgies  of  the  Batiylonian,  I      Kalmucks  (Tatar  Khnlimik,  i.  e.  apostates*),  also 
ItaliaUfGerman,  and  French  Jews.    He  was  a  disciple  of  '  called  Oldk  or  Kleutes,  a  Mongolian  tribe  of  nomads, 
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a  portion  of  ^hom  live  under  Chinese  rule,  while  the  the  nue  of  the  TtAlian  Jews.    See  Grfitz,  Getck,  d,  Juden, 

fcreater  number,  during  the  Ust  two  centuries,  have  set-  vii,  805  sq.;  Zunz,  in  Geiger*8  Zeittchri/}^  ii,  818 ;  iv,  200 

tied  in  or  belong  to  Kussia.     They  are  similar  to  the  sq.;  V\Vige\, Zeit3chr\ft der deutsck. SforffenidtuL GesdltdL 

Mongols  proper,  but  inferior  ^>  them  in  point  of  civiliza-  1859.     (J.  H.  W.) 

tion.     They  are  divided  into  nobles,  people  (serfs),  and  Kalottdnocraoy  is  a  new  word  sometimes  used 

priests;  the  last  have,  in  ]Mirticular,  a  very  great  in-  instead  of  hierarchy.     The  word  is  derived  from  the 

Huence  among  the  Buddhistic  Kaknucks.    They  are  French  calotte  (cap,  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 

divided  into  tribes  (Uluss),  at  the  head  of  which  are  wear),  and  the  Greek  Kpariiv  (to  govern). 

Tcluudas;  and  the  tribes  are  subdivided  into  Aimaks  ^j       designates  in  Hindu  chronology  the  Brah- 

(of  from  loO  Ui  300  families  each),  at  the  head  of  whwh  ^j^j^      ^od  of  one  dav  and  night,  and  corresponds 

?M.^i^^'^.T^    f|\«y^<^  ^,^.««««1>'«'^^;*^^4^  U,  a  period  of  4,3'iO,000,000  solar  sidereal  vears,  or  Vears 

(Dorbon<)irat  ,  i.  e.  the  four  allies,  because,  from  time  „f  ^^^als,  measuring  the  duration  of  the'world,  and,  ac- 

immemonal    they  have  been  divided  into  four  chief  coiding  to  many,  including  even  the  inter%'al  of  its  aiini- 

tnbes :  1 .  The  Dsongars,  after  whom  Dsongana  is  caUed,  ^Uation.     The  hhavuhya-Purdna  admits  of  an  infinit v 

formerly  the  most  powerful  of  the  tnbes,  but  subse-  „f  kali>as;  other  Purftnas  enumerate  thirty.     A  greit 

quently  subdued  by  the  Chinese,  and  now  extant  only  ,,^      «,mpriscs  not  a  day,  but  a  life  of  BrahmA.     In 

ill  small  numoer.     2.  The  Koshot«,  (i.  e.  w-amors),  un-  y^^^  literatun',  kali>a  is  a  Vedanga  (q.  v.).    See  Hardv, 

der  pnnces  from  the  fam^^  .Vonaa/ o/^ud^i,;,^.  p.  1  sq.,  7  sq?   sie  KAU-A-SfxR:.: 
benng  from  50,000  to  60,000;  thev  voluntanly  placed        _.  ,        ^. .       .   \    .- *'     \: 
themselves  under  the  sceptre  of  Russia,  and  are  loyal       Kalpa-Stitra  is,  m  ^  edic  hterature,  the  name  of 

subjects;  their  favorite  drink  is  the  kumiss  (fermented  ***^  ^P\.  '""'H^  ^'*>»*?  ^"^^  *»f  ^^  ceiemoniab 

horse  milk).    3.  The  Dcrbets,  living,  in  the  16th  and  »^  »f  *  J"^*^  ^^f^    See  Vkda.     In  Jama  litera- 

17th  centuries,  on  the  Volga  and  Ural,  now  on  the  Don  ^"™  J^  ?  ^^':  "*™^  ""[  the  most  sacred  religious  work  of 

and  the  Hi.    4.  The  Torgots  (Tcirga-Uten),  or  Kalmucks  ^^^  '^"r*^/ ^"^'7'^'  }^  ?**'**^^  t^****  ^^"^  legendary  his- 

of  the  Volga,  have,  for  the  most  part,  left  Russian  t^rri-  ^7  ""^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^"^  Y  ""^  ^^^-"^  twenty-four  dcihe.! 

tory ;  only  the  tribe  Zoochor,  under  the  prince  Dundu-  ?""'*'  ^'  nrthankaras,  but  contains  idso  an  account  of 

kor,  a  grand-uncle  of  the  powerful  khan  Avuka,  remain-  ^^^  other  samts  of  the  same  class.     The  author  of  the 

ed.     Dimdukor  himself  was  baptized,  and,  bv  order  of  ^^'^^  ^'^.  ^^l*^™  ^?"A*??/'  "!?"  ^^^P^^'.^J^^enson 

Alexander  I,  the  title  passed  over  to  his  son-in-law  Nor-  ?*"?"«*;  »P  ^*»«  >?"  A.D.  41 1.    It  is  held  in  high  respect 

kasov.    Some  of  the  Kalmucks  live  scattered  in  the  gov-  ^-X  !!l®  ^"^"^  ^*»°'  ""l^  ''^}^''  **«*»^  ^^^  ^.^»^»^»  "\^»^ 

emment  of  Simbirsk  (15,000  souls,  all  in  connecUon  with  ™***^^«  ^l^*'*^  ??"»'  ^**,f  <*«7^  ^  ^^^  '^•^'°«  "^  '?*»' 

the  (;reek  Church),  others  east  of  the  Ural  on  the  Jhet  "^^  '^'^  ^"^'"«^  •"**^il?  ^^  ^^"^  "Y^  ^  the  Kalpa- 

River  (professing  Islamism),  and  in  several  commercial  5?^^  //^^  '^^1!T"'  ^^  f^olpa-Sufra  and  A«r<i 

towns  of  Russia,  altogether  about  120,000  souls,  of  whom  ^"'^^  (London,  1848). 

78  per  cent,  live  in  the  government  of  Astrachan,    The       Kalteisen,  Heinrich,  a  celebrated  Dominican  of 

majority  of  the  Kalmucks  are  still  Buddhists.    Thev  ^^^  ^^^^  century,  was  bom  near  Oiblentz,  and  educated 

were  all  originally  adherents  of  that  form  of  Buddhism  "^  Vienna  and  Cologne.     In  the  latter  city  he  was  af- 

Inowu  as  Lamaism^  which  the  Mongols  in  general  re-  terwards  professor  of  theolog>',  preaching  at  the  same 

ceived  from  ThibcL     In  Dsongaria  they  have  two  eel-  ^^^    La^*"  ^^  removed  to  Mentz,  and  became  general 

ebrated  temples;  the  one  is  situated  on  the  Tekes,  the  inquisitor  of  (iermany.     He  was  present  at  the  Council 

other  on  the  lU.     In  the  latter  resides  the  Tcharoba  of  Basle,  and  took  quite  a  prominent  part  in  the  dilil>- 

Lama  in  the  winter,  and  with  him  a  nunilier  of  prie8t^  erations  against  the  Hussites.     He  was  one  of  the  fi.ur 

who  here  teach  reading  and  writing.     They  are  joined  doctors  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  who  disputed  with 

by  pious  pUgrims  and  numerous  Cliinesc*  merchants,  the  Bohemians.     See  Hussites;  Basle,  Council  of. 

who  set  up  their  shops  around  the  temple.     The  chiefs  In  1443  pope  Eugenius  IV  made  him  Magistc r  sacri  Pa- 

of  the  Chinese  Kalmucks  used  to  receive  from  the  man-  l*'"*  »"d  »n  1452  pope  Nicholas  V  created  him  arch- 

darin  the  insignia  of  their  rank,  but  of  Ute  the  virtual  bishcip  of  Drontheim.     He  died  in  1465.     Kalteisen'* 

independence  of  Dsongaria  has  severe*!  the  former  re-  literary  abilities  are  generally  spoken  of  as  mo<lerate. 

lation  of  the  Kalmucks  to  the  Chinese  government;  He  wrote  much,  but  little  has  been  puMished.     See 

and,  after  the  occupation  of  Kultsha  bv  the  Russians  Basnage-Canisius,  I^cf,  Aniiq,  iv,  628  sij.;  Quetif  and 

in  May,  1871,  the  Chinese  Kalmucks  generallv  declared  Echard,  Script  Ord,  Prtrd.  ii,  828;  Schrochk,  Kirchtn- 

their  submission  to  the  Russian  government '  The  Ian-  9^*^^-  xxxiv,  707 ;  Wetzcr  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  vi,  1 5. 
guage  of  the  Kalmucks  is  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian        Kama,  the  Hindu  d&va  or  deity  of  Love,  one  of  the 

language;  grammars  of  the  language  have  l)een  pul>-  most  pleasing  creations  of  Hindu  fiction,  is,  in  the  San- 

lished  by  Bobrovnikov  (Kasan,  1849)  and  Zwieck  (Don-  scrit  poetrj'  of  later  periinls,  the  favorite  theme  of  de- 

aueschingen,  1857).     The  literature  consists  almost  ex-  script  ions  and  allusions.    The  genealogy' of  this  deity  is 

clusively  of  translations  of  Buddhistic  writings  from  quite  obscure ;  according  to  some  Puranas,  he  was  orig- 

India.     A  ci»llection  of  legends  (Siddhi-KUr),  with  Ger-  inally  a  son  of  Brahmn ;  according  to  others,  a  son  of 

man  translation,  was  published  by  Jl\lg  (Leipzig,  1866).  Dharma  (the  genius  of  Virtue),  by  Sraddba  (the  ge- 

(A  J.  S.)  nius  of  Faith),  herself  a  daughter  of  Daksha,  who  wcs 

Kalonymua  ben- KAix>NYMr8,  a  Jewish  writer  o"C  of  the  mind-bom  sons  of  BrahmA.     The  god  Siva, 

of  some  note,  was  bom  in  Italy  in  1287,  but  live<l  for  ^»"«  ?"}  ^"«  ^,^"»'^°  ^^f^>  ""'**"^'*^  *',  ^*":■»  '^- 

somelime  in  Southexn  Franco,  and  was  there  picked  up  'il*^,^  ^^J^  rl'fV    ."*  "^^»™«^^/>''  moved  by  the  af- 

by  king  Robert  of  Naples.     He  retumed  with  the  hitter  fl«ct.on  of  Rat,  (A  duptuousnesjs)  the  wife  of  Kama,  he 

to  his  native  Und,  and  filled  some  important  offices  in  V^^'^  h«'  t^«t  her  husband  should  Ije  reborn  as  a 

his  ser%'ice.     Kalonvmus  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  ^"  ^^  ^7/^"*'  *'"^  ^«  J^**  accordingly  bom  under  tha 

translated  into  Hebrew  medical,  astnmomical,  and  phil-  "*"™^  oU>radyumna,  who  was  the  grnl  of  I/>ve      -  But 

««,phical  works  of  the  Arabians,  wrote  a  number  of  sa-  ^;.^7  }^^  .*"'^»"^  T**  f^^,I^*>'«  **!;\  '^/'««  «tol^n  from 

tirical  treatises  on  the  low  moral  sUte  of  his  contempo-  ^^^  ^>'*"f  ;"  ^V'"*^'  ^^  ^^^  'ST'i'^^  d«mon  Sambara ; 

raries,  and  labored  in  thU  and  other  wavs  to  ameliorate  '^^    *»*;  ^-"er  foreknew  that  Pradynmna,  if  he  lived, 

.,         .       , ,  ,..        - , .  '  ti     J-   .  would  be  his  dostrover.     The  bov  was  throvm  into  the 

the  miserable  condition  of  his  countrymen.     He  died  ^«.„  .„j  o«.-n,«„^  k«  -  i-.^«*«-i,      \'  .  u     v  i 

,..    .  ,     •    •  ocean,  and  swallowed  by  a  large  fish,     let  he  did  not 

about  1837.     The  best  of  his  Uter  works  is  ,n-.  -px,  (jje,  for  that  fish  was  caught  by  fishermen,  and  deli  vert  <l 

or  The  Stone  of  Weepinff  (NaplcN  1489 ;  translated  into  to  Mayavatt,  the  mistress  of  Sambara's  household ;  and, 

Jei%'ishGerman,Trkft.  1746).    He  also  e<li ted  with  great  when  it  was  cut  open,  the  child  was  taken  from  iL 

ability  a  part  of  the  Arabian  Kncyclopaedia  of  the  Sci-  WTiile  Mayavati  wondered  who  this  could  be,  the  di- 

enccs  (known  as** Treatises  of  the  Honest  Brethren")  for  vine  sage  Narada  satisfied  her  curiosity,  and  counselletl 


KAMA                            9  KAMI 

ker  to  rear  tenderly  tbis  offspring  of  Krishna.    She  act-  three  were  of  the  male  sex,  becanw  they  owed  their  orlirfn 

^  ..  iw.  ^A^i...^  K«-.  »^A  ».u«n  i>i>.^«»».n.  »*A»  ..«>  to  the  action  of  the  divine  reatmn  alone.    After  the  lli>i 

ed  as  be  advised  her ;  and  when  Pradyumna  grew  up,  ^^^  ^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^,„  ^^    ^^^  ^„^  goddes«wi. 

and  learned  his  own  history,  he  slew  the  dssmon  Sam-  reigning  oyer  the  elements  of  wood,  metul,  uud  earth. 

bara.     MavavatI,  however,  was  later  apprized  by  Krish-  This  second  dynasty  cunUined  as  many  goddesses  as 

nft  thut  fthA  wRx  nnf  thp  wifp  of  SamltAni.  tut  ahp  liad  pods, because  the  terrestrial  united  equally  with  the  celes- 

na  that  she  was  not  the  mfe  or  »moI»«»  *»  she  liad  ^j^,  ^^^^^  ^^  producing  them.    The  first  of  the  seven 

fancied  herself  to  be,  but  that  of  Pradyumna— m  fact,  p„<ia  commenced  the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  all  to- 

another  f«>rm  of  Rati,  who  was  the  wife  of  Kama  in  his  gether  personify  the  elements  of  the  creation.    The  era 

/.inner  existence.     In  the  lepresenUtions  of  Kama  we  of  the  celestial  jr<>ds,  commends  with  the  fl"t  and  ter- 

t.^-.     .1..      .           i-ji             ji.  mlnatlng  with  the  last  male  ana  female  pair,  who  were 

find  him  holding  in  one  hand  a  bow  made  of  sugar-cane,  called  Ixanaghl  and  Iwmami.  continued  tor  millions  on 

And  Mning  with  bees,  in  the  other  an  arrow  tipped  millions  of  years." 

with  the  blossom  of  a  flower  which  is  supposed  to  con-  But  the  world,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  empire 

c:|uer  one  of  the  sensm.     His  standard  is,  agreeably  to  of  Japan,  was  not  yet  creatv<l.     The  account  given, 

-r  lie  l^;end  above  mentioned,  a  fabulous  fish,  calletl  Ma-  therefore,  is  very  circumstautiaL     One  day,  when  the 

Jcara ;  and  he  rides  on  a  parrot  or  sparrow — the  s^nnltol  god  and  goddess  were  sitting  together  on  the  arch  of 

tf^f  voluptuousness.    His  epithets  are  nuroenius,  but  easi-  the  sky,  they  happened  to  talk  of  the  possible  existence 

ly  accounted  for  from  the  circumstances  named,  and  of  an  inferior  world.     **  There  should  be  somewhere,*' 

-#1mni  the  effects  of  love  on  the  mind  and  senses.     Thus  said  Izanaghi  at  length  to  his  wife,  ^*  a  habitable  earth. 

'ft'ie  is  called  Makaradhwaj<tf  *  the  one  who  has  Makara  Let  us  seek  it  under  the  waters  that  arc  seething  beneath 

:b  n  his  banner;*  Afailn,  Hhe  maddener,*  etc.     His  wife,  us.**     He  plunged  his  spear  into  the  water,  and,  as  he 

before  stated,  is  Jiati;  she  is  also  called  Kattuikahy  withdrew  it,  some  turbid  drops  trickled  from  the  dia- 

a  portion  of  Kama,*  or  Pritiy  *  affiection.*     His  daugh-  mond  point  of  his  javelin,  congealed,  and  formed  a  gre^t 

ia  Trisha,  *  thirst  or  desire  ;*  and  his  son  is  A  nirud-  island,  upon  which  the  pair  descended,  determined  to 

^ha,  *the  irresistible.***     See  Milller,  Chipf^  vol.  ii,  ch.  make  it  the  l)eginning  of  a  grand  arehii>elago.     Fnmi 

-9,  especially  p.  127-135;  Vollroer,  AfythoL  Wotienbuch,  out  the  waters  Izanaghi  raised  the  island  of  Awadzi, 

^.  1008.  then  the  mountainous  Oho-yamato,  rich  in  fruits  and 

ICawift-     See  Talmud  ^^^  ^^^  harbors;  then  the  others  in  succession,  until 

Kamawachara,  the 'Buddhist  name  of  one  of  the  '"*  '^P^  of  the  eight  great  UUnd,  wa«  completed. 

«ht«.  division,  of  the  Satwala  (q.  v.),  and  refer,  to  ^he  smaller  islands  were  then  made,  s«  in  numher; 

*he  worlds  in  which  the.«  U  form  with  sen.ual  enjoy-  •",<>  "'«"'''«  »ca«ered  here  and  there  formed  them- 

™ou    The  Buddhist  affirms  that  there  are  innumeri-  •f'^«?  «*»«"'•««»/'»»  '"e  mixture  of  the  ««rf»™  ""d 

%*  workU,  but  only  three  kinds  of  them,  viz.  (1)  workls  'l".";  <'*l*°"«f  »'  '••?  "''f'*    '".'Kh'  "n.Uions  of  gods  (ge- 

>.•  -k:.ink«_  :.  „„  „-»..  .:t.i.  <•  ™ .  /<>\  L».m.  :„  ''»)  *<"«  '•>«"  called  into  existence,  and  ten  thousand 

an  irbich  there  is  no  perceptible  form;  (2)  worlds  in  , ,    ,      -.. .            .    ..    t-  ,.                     -t.*      ^t.  * 

i-hich  there  U  form, but  no  Un«ud  enjoyment ,  (3)  and  ^"'i"  "' '*'"'Kf'  "»' "[which  came  everjthing  that  can 

U<Iv,  the  A'«»«.Kaal<.ra  explained  above.    SecIIanly,  be  found  m  the  earth.    Upon  the  completion  of  thw 

lA.I.    /  ^r  ».. J  #!.•—.  ..  a  -«  work,  Izanaghi  and  his  wife  made  the  earth  their  habi- 

•^                  »  t"       I  tat  ion,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  hve  dynastirs 

Kamenker.     See  Mkir,  Mose.  of  terrestrial  deities,  who  in  turn  governed  the  earth 

Kami  (or  Happy  Spirits)  is  the  name  given  in  Jap-  during  two  million  and  odd  years.     The  last  of  thest>, 

ineae  mythology  to  certain  spirits  or  divinities  who  having  married  a  terrestrial  wife,  left  a  mortal  son  upon 

iuunded  the  first  terrestrial  dynasty.    All  primitive  my-  earth  named  Linmou-tcnwon,  the  ancestor  and  progen- 

thologies  are  coupled  with  and  made  to  rise  out  of  cue-  itor  of  the  races  of  men,  the  first  of  the  mikados.     Sec 

moisony.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  cosmogony  of  MiKADa     Bom  upon  earth,  Linmou-tenwou  was  of 

the  Japanese  is  not  only  of  the  wildest  sort,  but  so  mixed  course  mortal,     lib  parents,  especially  the  tender  Iza- 

with  that  of  the  Chinese  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  nami,  trembled  at  the  thought  that  slio  must  one  day 

speak  with  any  certainty  of  this  ancient  religion.    From  dose  the  eyes  of  her  children,  and  yet  continue  to  enjoy 

prinuevtl  chaos,  say  the  Japanese,  there  sprung  a  self-  immortality  herself.     They  therefore  conferred  upon 

created,  supreme  God,  who  fixed  his  abode  in  the  high-  their  terrestrial  offspring  the  gilt  of  immortality,  the 

est  bearen,  and  could  not  have  his  tranquillity  disturb-  power  of  mediation  between  the  go(b  and  man — made 

•d  by  any  cares.    Next  there  arose  two  plastic,  creative  them  immortal  kamis,  happy  spirits,  worthy  of  divine 

{(^ida,  who  framed  the  univers?^  out  of  chaos.     The  uni-  honors.     This  is  the  point  where  the  Japanese  coro- 

vewe  was  then  governed  for  myriads  of  years  by  seven  mence  their  history,  and  hence  their  doctrine,  that  the 

f!^  m  succession.    They  are  called  the  Olestial  Gods,  spirits  of  human  beings  survive  tlie  l)ody,  and,  accord- 

*****  Isrt  of  them  was  the  only  one  that  had  a  wife,  and  ing  to  the  actions  of  the  individual  in  life,  receive  re- 

tA  him  the  earth  we  inhabit  owes  its  existence.     In  ward  or  punishment.     When  a  man's  life  has  been  dis- 

^^  may  be  called  the  Genesis  of  the  Japanese  Bible  tinguished  for  piety,  for  patriotism,  or  for  gjxxl  works, 

^  creation  of  the  world  is  thus  narrated :  the  Japanese  deify  him,  after  death,  as  a  kami,  and 

-J' In  the  beglnnlnff  there  was  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  thus  the  number  of  these  demigods  has  become  indefi- 

^*  •^wwnts  of  alfthings  formed  a  liqnld  and  troubled  nite.     »Somc  of  these  spirits  preside  siiecially  over  the 

ShSilh'J'if iJ?.*!?H  .hi"iS!l!f»**fr:'lHn  «f«®Jio^  ®^'S: '"  elements  and  power,  of  nature. 

''uicn  iQf^ltenndtlie  yellow  are  still  ralngled  together.  rni.             i.-       r  .^         i      •      i          r.'      •   •        hi 

^t  of  the  Infinite  space  which  this  chaos  filled  a  g.>d  The  worship  of  these  demigods  or  Kami  is  calle<l 

tar^ ^*"^  the  divine  Snpreme  Being,  whose  throne  is  Kami-no-mit^i^  or  ** the  way  of  the  KamL*'     It  ixw- 

extliLuSil!  of.  *>«»^«":    Tnen  came  the  celestial  reason,  ^gg^^  gome  features  which  are  found  in  the  religious 

^wiea  above  the  creation;  finally,  the  terre{*trial  reatK>n,  .                     r         .u                 m.                i       i     i   i- 

JJJjJMhefnblime  spirit.    Each  oije  of  these  three  prim-  obsenances  of  no  other  race.     There  arc  chapels  decli- 

levei 

f^iSiS^S  ^^<^  yi^esichapSs^^iled'.;!.;;*!^ 


extfiM  .Sil:  *Vk    "^^T,    ADjn  came  tneceiesna  reason,  g^^agcs  some  features  which  are  found  in  the  religi 

^xfa  above  the  creation;  finally,  the  terre{*trial  reatK>n,  .                     r         .u                 m.                i       i     i 

Jh'^  ^  the  »nblime  spirit.    Bach  iiie  of  these  three  prim-  ob8er\'ance8  of  no  other  race.     There  arc  chapels  <U 

1"^*  p>di  had  his  own  existence,  bnt  they  were  not  yet  catcd  to  the  several  Kamis  in  all  ])arts  of  the  empire, 

«[leji  beyond  their  spiritual  natures.     Then,  by  de-  but  they  are  most  numerous  and  celebrated  in  the  wiuth- 

P.tj;";?„^!;gTdi&nrZ^ioVVfo;med^l;:  *"> '«'«""-    '.-These  chap<.ls  are  callc.  ..in,.    They  a« 

^7*n«.  The  grosser  atoms,  attaching  themselves  to  always  built  m  tlie  most  picture«pie  localities,  and  es- 

"^  other,  and  adhering,  produced  the  earth     The  for-  pecially  where  there  is  a  gmve  of  high  trees.     S«)me- 

±\^ iJcC^K'sSr'ie'.'xr.hi ?aVtS?, X  '^^ ' "i'";'"'' "T"^ •'" 'r"^ •" -'«"-"';"■'" ": 

*J2"y  drawn  tiigeiher  in  a  S4>lid  body,  did  not  form  the  *^he  sacred  plat^e,  which  is  always  approm-hed  through 


ti»geiher  in  a  solid  body. 

BJatu  ™"'  **  *  much  later  period.    When  the  earthly  one  or  more  <lctache<l  portals,  called  /orw,  like  the  pvl» 

theiStlll"  ^°*^f?  "  "***  V.K  ^'*"*^''  Ik  \**f  *"  K^®  "^  «f  the  Egvptian  temples.     The  cha[>el  is  usuallv  'set 
ri«J!^!*'N  w  as  the  image  of  the  m<M»n  that  trembles  on  . .,:  '     ,      ,     ^  _.»  -  ,  .    ,,  ^       ,     ...    ,'    i 

»"n»pld  lake,  there  appeared  between  the  heaveni*  and  "P""  »  *»^^»  "atural  or  artificial,  buttressed  with  Cyclo- 

J^^^b  snroetbini;  afmllar  to  a  piece  of  reed,  endowed  pean  walls,  and  with  a  massive  stone  stairway  leading 

w  moremeni,  and  capable  of  transformation.    It  was  to  the  top.     At  the  f«K.t  of  the  stairs  there  is  a  small 

rr"««a  Into  three  gods,  which  are:  the  Angnst  one,  .    •.  i-  .  •  •  *     i     r      .     r       1 1  .•  tu^ 

Xr^  perpetually  Sverthe  empire ;  he  who  reigns  hy  »>uUding  containing  a  tank  of  water  for  ablutions.    The 

'*'««  of  water ;  and  he  who  re!gns  by  virtue  of  fire.    All  chapel  itself  is  usually  small,  and  wry  himple  in  its  phin. 


b  membliEig  tba  utiTB  dwelling -hooM.    Three 


The 


woodwork  ia  kept  icrupiikiu^y 
corered  with  the  finest  mittiiig.  The  aluc,  which 
Biandii  alone  ia  tbe  centre,  <■  oroanwntHl  with  >  plain  ! 
ili«k  of  metal,  but  DO  lUIuea  or  ij'mbolkal  figuiea  ire  to  I 
be  aeeD,  uul  very  rarely  emblems  of  any  ItioiL  Never- 
theless, there  are  snmeUmes  itationed  at  Che  head  oT  the 
ataiieaae,  outside  ofthe  chapel,  Bitting  figures  rcaembUoft;  I 
dogs  and  nniconiH,  which  are  said  to  represetit  the  ele- 
meno  of  water  and  fire.  The  interior  ia  generally  hung 
with  stripa  or  ribbona  of  colored  paper,  the  exact  ugnif- 
icance  of  which  is  not  yet  clearly  undentood.  The 
chapels  are  also  omaiDented  by  their  pious  votaries  with 
colctfed  Isnienu,  vaiiea  of  perfume,  and  i>rflinrer*  or  evei^ 
green  branches,  which  are  renewed  as  fast  aa  they  with- 
er. At  the  foot  of  the  altar  there  is  a  heavy  cheat  with 
a  metal  grating,  through  which  fall  the  piccea  of  money 
rontribuled :  it  is  hardly  neceseary  to  uy  tliat  the  ptiot 
carries  a  key  to  the  box.  These  miat  were  originally 
commemorative  chapels,  erected  in  honor  of  Japaucse 
herae^  like  Ihit  of  Telt  by  the  lake  of  the  Four  Forest 
Cantons.  The  prince  of  the  province  which  had  K^ven 
birth  to  tbe  hero,  or  where  his  deeds  had  been  perTorm- 
ed,  lAok  upuii  himself  the  charge  of  keeping  the  chapel 
In  repair ;  tbete  was  no  priest  to  officiate  at  the  altar  of 
the  kami;  no  privileged  caste  interposed  between  the 
adorer  and  tbe  object  of  bis  worabip.  The  act  of  ado- 
ration, in  fact,  performed  before  the  mirror  (represent- 
ing that  bequeathed  by  the  goddess  Izanami  to  her  chil- 
dren), passed  beyond  the  guardian  apirit  of  the  cbapel, 
and  reached  the  supreme  god  above  him.     The  chapel, 

and  offered  as  Che  individual  might  choose,  no  ceremo- 
nial being  prescribed.  With  the  intnxluclion  of  Baddh- 
ism,  however,  an  important  change  took  place.  The 
new  faith  was  aufGcienlly  incorporated  with  the  old  to 
transTer  the  chapels  to  the  special  charge  of  the  priesu 

intmduce,  in  place  of  the  voluntaij-,  formless  worship  of 
tbe  people,  a  B}-stem  of  procesi«oni,Utaniea,  offerings,  and 
even  of  miracle-wnrking  images.  Indeed,  almost  the 
onlv  difference  between  this  system  and  the  wor»hip 
of  the  sainla  in  Catholic  countries  lies  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  priesla  who  officiate  only  pnt  on  theii 
sniplices  for  the  occasion,  and  become  secular  agun 
when  they  leave  the  chapel"  (Bayard  Taylor's  Japnn,  p. 
266  m..  in  the  excellent  collection  of  Scribner's  I.ibruty 
qfWmdrn,  TraitU,  etc,  N.Y.,  1872,  l3mo>.  Compare 
Humbert,  Snjimni  in  Japan,  transL  in  Laditi'  Rrpiitito- 
ty,  March,  1870,  p.  IM  sq. ;  Macfarlane,  Japan  (London, 
Itl&2,  8ra),  p.  304  sq.t  Siebold,  A'ljipon,  i,  S  sq.;  ii,  61 ; 
K4iDprer,J(ifiitfl,inl'inkerton,vii,S72sr|.;  Tylor./Viin- 
Ww  CulluTt  (London,  1871,  2  vols.  8vo),  voL  ii  (see  In- 
dex).   (J.U.W.) 

Kammoo.    See  Ci;miiv. 

KampKntan,  Isaac  ren-Jaoob,  ■  Jewish  rabbi  of 
some  note,  was  bom  in  Castile  in  1300.  Of  his  perMinal 
hulory  but  little  is  known.  He  was  gaon  of  Castile, 
and  is  particularly  not«d  for  his  contributions  to  Tat- 
mudical  literature,  and  his  influence,  through  his  pujols, 
on  Jewish  literature  of  the  loth  centurv  in  the  .Spanish 
peninsula.  He  died  at  Penjafiel  in  1468.  One  of  bii 
mo«t  important  works  is  ITcbpn  ^31T  (  Wnyt  of  the 
TalmadjfiTsl  publishetl  at  Mantua  in  1696),  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Talmud  (really  a  methodology}. 
Mee  Gtiiti,Crii(i.d.Jurfm,viii,162;  SoA,  G'icK  d.  Ju- 
(JnUJ»iM,iii,B7!  FUrst,S>UH>bl.jH(/.i,140.    (J.H.W.) 

gwnaln.     See  Siuooa. 

Eamtohatka,  ■  peninsula  in  the  extreme  north- 
east of  Asia,  occupied  by  the  Russians  from  169G  to 
1706,  extends  between  the  seas  of  Kamtchatka  and 
Oebotik,  from  latitude  51^  to  61^  N.,and  contains  20,800 
square  milea,  and  about  4600  inhabitants,  one  third  of 
whom  are  Russians.  The  former  principal  place,  NiAh- 
nei  Kamtschatk,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Kamtchatka 
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River,  has  hardly  SOO  inhabitants.  Petmpaulovsk,  th« 
present  capital,  is  tbe  seat  of  a  Russo- American  traifing 
compaiiy,  and  baa  a  population  of  about  1000.  Until 
1856  Kamtchatka  was  a  separate  district;  at  present  it 
constitutes  the  district  Petrnpaokivsk,  of  the  coast  dis- 
trict of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Kamtchadales  inhabit, 
besides  Kamtchatka,  also  a  part  of  the  Kurile  Islands. 
They  belong  to  the  Hongolian  race,  are  small,  have  thick 
heads,  and  flat,  broad  faces,  and  small  eyes,  which  arc  fre- 
quently inflamed  by  the  snow.  Though  baptized,  the 
Kamtchadales  are  still  aildicted  to  Shamanism  (q.  v.), 
and,  in  particular,  practice  sorcery.  They  are  fond  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  good-natured,  and  hospitable.  (A. 
J.S.) 

EaDB  (Heb.  rapn  -^tG),  Ihe  name  of  one  of  the 
later  cabalistic  woilia  treating  of  Ihe  religious  rites  of 
the  Jews,  has  attsinn!  considerable  notoriety  on  account 
of  its  decided  opposition  not  only  to  all  the  Jewish  ritu- 
al, to  Talmudical  inlerprclatinn,  and  to  the  Talmud  itself, 
but  for  its  fierce  attacks  even  against  Kbiical  Judaism. 
Its  authoiahip  is  undecided,  but  of  late  most  JewiKh  crit- 
ics lean  to  the  opinion  that  Kana  and  another  cabalistic 
work  entitled  Pflia  (nx-^it,  published  at  Kores  in  ITftl, 
and  often),  an  interpretation  of  the  first  book  of  the  l^w 
(Genesis),  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
belong  to  a  Spanish  Jewish  heretic  of  the  161h  ccnturv 
or  thereabuuu  Dr.  Jellineh  (Brt-Ha-Midrtuli,  lii ;  EinL 
p.  xxxviii  sq.)  thinks  both  Ihe  production  of  an  Italian 
or  nreek  Jew.  See,  fur  further  deUils,  CrStr,  O'rsci.  if. 
J'iiiri,viii,230sq,468sq.    See  also  CaAaLa.   (J.II.W.) 

Ka'oBh  (Heb.  Kanah;  PISp,  neds ;  Sept.  Kava  v. 
r.  KovSriv),  the  name  of  two  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  stream  pT}Z,  torreit*  or  wady,  q.  d.  "  ilie  brook 
of  reeds,"  as  in  Ihe  marj{.)  that  formed  the  boundary  bt~ 
tween  Ephraim  and  Manaseeh,  from  the  Mediterranean 
eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Tappuah  (Joeh.  xvi,  X);  ly- 
ing pmperly  within  the  tcrriloty  of  Manassch,  although 
the  lonns  on  its  soulhcm  -bank  were  assigned  to  Ihs 
tribe  of  Kphraim  (Josh,  xvii,  9^  see  KeiL  Cammnl.  ad 
loc  prior.).  See  Trike.  Schwaiz  says  it  is  to  be  still 
found  in  the  equivalent  Arabic  name'lffii^  aUKaiuk 
(vsUey  of  reeds),  that  rises  in  a  spring  of  the  same  name. 
Ain  id-K:aah,  one  mile  west  of  Khefhem,  and,  aFlir 
flawing  weiiterly,  acquiring  a  considerable  1>readth,  and 
irrigating  flilds  on  its  way,  Anally  falls  iulo  Ihe  Hedi~ 
terranean  south  of  Ccnaiea  {Fiilrtlinr,  p.  61).  Other 
travellers,  however,  do  not  speak  of  such  a  stream  imle-ss 
it  be  the  A'uArc/-A>«i&  (river  of  reeds)  spoken  of  in  the 
Lift  ofSaladin  (p.  191. 193)  aa  existing  between  Ci»a- 
rca  tnd  Arropki  (AimiT),  and  suppoded  to  be  repreeenled 
by  the  Nahr-Arsuf  (olherwisc  el-Kassah)  which  entirs 
the  Mediterranean  due  west  of  Sebustieh  (Samaria). 
Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  but  viiut  to  Palestine,  dinvoveretl  a 
iVadg  Kfimili.  Bo<itb-we«t  of  .Shechem,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  originating  in  a  spring  of  the  same  name  in 
the  plain  el-Mukhna  (snnth  of  Nablus),  and  running  be- 
tween deep  and  rugged  banks  westerly  to  the  plain  bor- 
dering tbe  Heditemuiean,  near  llableh.  where  it  is  wide 
and  cultivated,  and  beam  a  difTcrenl  name  {Rtitarchri, 
new  edit.,  iii,  136);  from  which  it  appears  that  it  Joliia 
the  Nahi  el-Aujeh,  as  laid  ilown  on  his  map.  This, 
however,  is  too  snuihem  a  position  for  the  sti«am  in 
question^  for  it  would  wholly  cut  olFEphiaim  from  the 
sea-coa«t,  and  confine  its  territory  within  very  narrow 
limits  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  269).  In  the  ab- 
nenceofmorespealic  information  respecting  this  region, 
we  may  concluidc  that  the  name  "  l^twk  of  Reeds"  ia  a 
deNgnalion  of  the  aedgy  streams  that  constitute  Ihe 
fiiihr  Fi'laii  (comp.  the  A  Tundiwlit,  between  Cmarea 
and  Apollonia,  iqioken  of  by  Si-hultcns,  Vila  Snladini.f. 
191, 193),  perhaps  including  ita  middle  branch,  called 
Wady  aiussin  or  Sllch  {on  Van  dc  Velde's  Mtqi).  Dr. 
Thomson  (ul  i«p^  thinks  it  is  the  present  .16ti  Zt^rai 
but  this,  again,  seems  rather  too  far  north, 

2.  A  town  in  the  nunbem  part  ofAsher,  not  -rerj 
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fkr  from  iu  tuum  bonter, 
witb  tlunmoo  uhI  Zidtm  (Jush.  vU,3i).  Dr.  ItDbiniwn 
idantifioit  with  A'anu,  ■  large  vilk^iit  on  the  brow  of  ■ 
vallFTDMbrBMith-ewtuftbente  of  Tvra  (ArfRircA- 
et,  iii,  3(M>  So  ■!»  Schoux  {PoIrH.  p.  IBJ),  Van  de 
Velde  {Memoir,  p.  32T),  uul  Porter  (HamBtoakfor  Pal- 
rttiat,  p.  325,  44j).  About  n  mile  nunh  of  Ibe  place  u 
a  very  ancient  lite,  iliswD  with  ruin*,  nome  of  them  of 
coIoobbI  pcoptotioiu;  and  in  tbe  aide  of  a  ravine  not 
Tery  far  diatant  aic  some  dnffular  (l|;urea  of  rnenf  woiD- 
cn,  and  ehildnn  cut  on  the  fac*  of  ■  cliff  (Thomion, 
lAtmi  ami  Boot,  i,  298).  Triitram  (Land  of  lirad,  p. 
&tt;  Rgaida  tbeoi  aa  Phcenidan.     See  In 
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KandakniDBralO,  uiothcr  name  fat  the  Hindu 
dcitr  known  a>  Kabtieeva  (q.  v.). 

Kaueh.    See  Bked. 

Koima,  JoHANii  Arnold.  ■  German  mvalic,  vai 
bmn  at  Detinold  in  1773,  anil  educated  Bt  thf  gymna- 
num  of  hii  native  city.  While  but  a  youth  be  attempt- 
ed the  reworaWon  of  the  exccedinKly  maned  text  of 
Varro.  Dt  Liitgaa  Latino.  He  itudied  theology  at  the 
ITniveniiy  of  (iijMingeu,  where  the  rational  excgeaia  of 
Eich horn' nearly  atiHcU  all  hia  wligioua  belief.  Froni 
Cotlingeu  he  went  to  Leip«ic,  Ihence  aa  a  teacher  to 
Halle,  and  &iaUy  to  Berlin.  In  1R05  he  nmte  at  Wur- 
tembCTK  a  work  on  the  nn-thnlo((y  of  the  Greclu  (Wei- 
mar. IMS).  Hia  atudy  of  thu  aulject  led  him  to  rewl 
the  Old  Teatament,  and  ultimately  reaulted  in  the  pub- 
liotiun  of  Dit  trtit  Urtunde  ifcr  Grtciiehir,  with  ■ 
l^face  by  Jean  Paul  f  180R,  2  Fula.  8vo).  Uuring  the 
war  with  the  French  he  joined  the  Pruanan  amy,  but 

oped,  and  then  entered  the  Austrian  anny.     But,  pros- 

tiaied  by  diieaie,  he  was  aeveial  timea  confine<l  in  the 

hospital  at  Linx,  when,  through  the  effortBof  Jean  Paul 

and  pruident  Jacobi,  he  wa*  diamiaaed  from  the  acr- 

vice.     Oa  Jacobi's  nicomniendation.  in  1809  he  waa 

•aUei  to  Ibe  ebair  of  hialory  in  the  College  of  Science 

at  Nnremberg.    Hia  mifferinga  in  the  anny  teemed  to 

hare  tccderued  hia  previuus  religious  decline,  and  hit 

wurtu  publiahed  after  hia  appointment  at  Nuremberg 

pn  eridenee  of  hia  IcanlnK  luwanls  extreme  ratinnal- 

™.    lie  wrota  in  thin  period  /"onri'on  drr  SltrMn 

■^'«">WoMp4ie  odrr  dir  RtHgim  drr  Vulirr  (IRll):— 

"fWl  do-  Induchm  ilylhr  odrr  Kroaui  und  dit  Of 

•*«*«<  ia  GoOnauclitn  <1813).     He  was,  howeier, 

"^  ■Aovardt  induced  to  renounce  hia  inlichrislian 

TwvillUdairn  in  these  boaka.     He  made  an  attempt 

j"  aoire  all  languages  from  one  primil  i 
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Doubtleu  his  papers  would  have  alToitled  a  clear  tIgw 
of  the  state  of  his  auul,  but,  according  to  his  friends,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  he  destroyed  all  document* 
relating  to  this  subject.  He  died  Dec  17,  1824.  Hia 
other  religious  worlia  are :  Sammlung  teahrer  unfi  er- 
recUiehtr  Gar/iidUm  am  dtm  Ktiche  Chritli  and  fur 
<lu(K'Jic(]8ia-17,2voU|  18-^,8  voU);— /.fin,  unifiiVf 
dm  LAa  mtrhctirdisrr  imd  trmetUr  Ckritlen  {XHIH- 
17,  2  vola.) :  —  > "urtwduiis  (1^24):  — «Wnuiw  ant  dtr 
CkrulaactU  aller  Zriien  (1817)  :—CAr«fu  tn  ^.T.,  or 
l/mleniic/Haigtn  iibrr die  I'urbililimaid met4i<nnnifiiSld- 
kn  (1818,  2  vols.  8vo)  ■.—BibliKhe  Umlertuchnngm  odtr 
At^ui^m  mU  Kwl  ohm  I'lilemik  (1819-20,  2  vuta. 

8  o).     He  edited  al«i  the  follow, 
ng :  A  uterlnent  efiritlSche  Lirder 

(Erlang.  \.ii\9):—WriMagmgtn  a. 

Ifririiruiigm  der  Kirche  Chriili 

af  die  Irltltn  Znla  der  llriden. 
Kiilkoliidii  Bail-EmyUop.  r, 

1036. 

Eanon  is  one  of  the  names  by 

which  the  oflida]  lint  or  regisiei  of 
he  Church  is  known.     It  is  also 

frequently  spoken  of  as  coraAo^oc 
fKiriiuc.  fut  ofttt  prialhuoJ,  and 

h  lice  >pirituBlpenwnt  were  dcntim- 

mated  cai-ofuoi,  nmoni  ■'.  and  oi 

helidt.  The  word  ravu^  had  Bbo 

a  Bummaiy  of  [he  leading  articles  uf  [he  L'hriMiaii  faith 
■raa  required,  and  this  creed  was  vsiiuusly  designated; 
sometime  tavt^.tht  ruir,  BomFtimea  rinrn:,lhrfairll, 
and  tytibolum,  a  badge  or  token  (see  Kiddle,  CAruftun 
A  nliquilia,  a.  v.).     See  Canos. 

KanouBS,  PETKR.a  Preabvterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Boonton,  N,  J„  August  20,  1784,  of  (German  descent; 
waa  educated  fur  the  miniglry  under  Drs.  Armstrong  and 
Kicharda,  and  was  licenseil  and  ordained  in  1822.  H4 
succesBiTely  preached  at  Suckasunna,  N.  J. ;  Kewailc,  H. 
J. :  Wantage,  S.  J. ;  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Pciughkeepiue,  N. 
Y. ;  again  at  Wantage,  N.  J.,  and  then  as  a  borne  mis- 
sionary in  Dane  Co.,  Wisconsin.    He  died  May  30, 1864. 


e  preac. 
.  bearing  the  '  fruiu  of  the  .^liri 
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^'Tiri-jsT-uv,  but  hia  request  to  king  Alexander  to 
™  nil  pliiltiopcal  undertaking  received  no  hearing. 
i^UfHubeig  his  moral  and  spiritual  condition  waa  for 

J^of  religiou,  writings  and  elevate,!  oiivenotion 
■™  iliKinguiidied  Christians  brought  about  a  spiritual 
T^tatun.  In  1818  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
J™'WH[eratnre  in  the  University  of  Erlangcn.  Here 
»  ■lUidrew  from  all  society,  and  lived  in  seclusion  from 
'w  Vijrid,  wholly  absorbed  in  contemplative  mysticism. 


bylrrian  llil.  A  Inamoc,  I86G,  p.  21 6. 

Sanaa,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  oame  ofa  king 
of  the  race  of  Dhuja — considered  also  a  diemon  f  Kala- 
nemi)  in  human  ehape,  and  nolorious  fur  his  enmity  to- 
wards the  god  Krishna  [see  Vihiinl'],  by  whom  he  was 
ultimately  slain. 

Kant,  Imhancei.,  designated  by  De  Msistre  "  [he 
philosopher  of  nebulous  nwrnnry,"  ac<iuired  enduring  re- 
nown as  the  author  n(  [he  Crilicvl  I'hUnsnpig,  as  [lie 
fa[hcr  of  the  recent  German  or  transcenilental  specula- 

of  the  closing  IHlh  century.  Tho  importance"  of  hia 
philosophical  career  is  evinced  by  his  funiithing  the 
link  of  connection  between  the  schools  of  Leilmllz, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  and  those  of  llcgcl,  Hchel- 
ling,  and  Cflmte.  He  closes  one  great  and  brilliant  era 
of  metaphysical  imjuiry;  he  commences  another  with 
singular  fulness  of  knnwleilge,  breadth  of  comprchpn- 
eion,  penipicaci[y  of  discernment,  and  logical  militlety 
and  precision.  He  exposed  invelerate  emirs  of  prciceii- 
ure  1  he  improved,  aharpeneil,  and  refined  the  methods 
of  investigation :  he  sutkcyed  ami  plo[ted  out  the  botm- 
daries  of  metajihyKical  research  j  and  he  rendered  more 
distinel  and  precise  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  the  sub- 
ject with  which  t[  ia  concerned,  and  the  instmmenls  at 
our  command  for  i[s  inveeligalion.  These  are  innwima- 
ble  services,  the  benefits  of  which  arc  enperieneed  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  erroia  that  hare  sprung  from  the 
system  by  which  ihey  were  rendered. 
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Life, — Rant  was  bom  at  Konigsberg  April  22, 1724, 
and  spent  his  whole  life  there  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, never  having  journeyed  more  than  forty  miles 
from  his  native  place.  He  ended  his  tranquil  life  in 
the  city  of  his  birth,  February  12, 1804.  He  was  of 
Scotch  origin.  His  father,  John  George  Cant,  removed 
from  Tilsit,  where  h\A  immigrant  grandfather  first  set- 
tled, to  Kdnig8l)erg,and  fuUowed  the  saddler's  trade  with 
little  worldly  success.  His  pinched  fortunes  were  enno- 
ble^l  by  stern  and  unostentatious  integrity.  All  accounts 
commemorate  the  high  character,  uitelligence,  and  au- 
stere piety  of  Aiuia  Regiua  Renter,  the  philosopher's 
mother — virtues  affectionately  attested  by  her  illustrious 
son,  who  ascribes  all  that  was  best  in  himself  to  her  ex- 
ample and  instructions,  and  to  the  purifying  influences 
of  his  childhood's  home.  He  lost  his  mother  when  he 
was  eleven  yeare  of  age,  his  father  in  his  twenty-second 
year  (1746).  They  Uvcd  long  enough  to  transmit  to 
him  the  memory  of  their  virtuous  example — 'twas  all 
they  had  to  bequeath.  After  receivhig  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  education  at  the  charitable  schools  of  the  city, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Frederick  College  in  1734,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  uncle,  a  substantial  shoemaker.  Here  he 
remained  for  seven  years  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Schultz, 
an  eminent  adherent  of  Wolf,  at  the  time  when  the 
Wolfian  philosophy  was  a  subject  of  acrimonious  contro- 
versy. He  devoted  himself  chieHy  to  the  classics  and 
matjfiematics,  the  essential  foundation  of  all  thorough 
instruction,  and  had  Kuhnken  for  his  fellow -student. 
Fpm  the  ColLgium  Fredtrkianum  he  iMUised  in  1740  to 
the  University  of  Konigsberg,  and  entered  up«)n  a  course 
of  theology;  but  liis  ill  success  in  preaching  discouraged 
him,  and  he  attached  himself  to  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  in  the  former  of  which  his  first  dis- 
tinction was  gained.  During  the  latter  period  of  his 
university  career  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  in 
the  humbk'iit  grades,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
penury  of  his  father,  whose  death  in  1746  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  university,  and  to  seek  a  living 
from  his  own  exertions  alone.  For  the  nine  following 
years  he  was  employed  as  a  private  teacher  in  or  near 
Konigsberg,  and  finally  in  the  noble  family  of  Kayser- 
ling,  by  whom  his  merits  were  appreciated,  and  in  whose 
society  he  acquired  that  polish  of  manner  which  distin- 
guished him  through  life.  He  changed  his  family  name 
of  Cant  to  the  more  Germanic  appellative  Kant,  but  he 
did  not  thus  divest  himself  of  the  Scotch  characteristics 
of  mind  and  morals.  In  the  second  year  of  his  engage- 
ment in  private  tuition  he  published  his  first  work, 
Gtdimkfn  von  der  wahren  Schatzvng  der  kbendUfen  Kriijle 
{Thoughis  on  the  true  Measure  of  Living  Forces^  1747), 
which  was  esteemed  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  fa- 
mous controversy  on  the  subject.  In  1754  he  discussed 
the  question  pn>posed  for  a  prize  by  the  Berlin  Acade- 
my, Whether  the  ICaiih  had  underffone  any  change  conse' 
quetU  upon  us  revoltttion  upon  its  A  ris.  This  essay  fa- 
cilitated his  acquisition  of  the  master's  degree  in  the 
next  year.  At  this  time  he  returned  to  the  university 
as  privat-docent,  and  maintained  an  uninterrupted  con- 
nection with  it  thenceforth  till  the  closing  years  of  his 
life.  He  uiaugurated  his  lectures  by  the  composition  of 
two  theses:  the  first,  De  Igni;  the  second,  Dissertatio  de 
Princijnis  Primis  Cognifionis  Humana^  which  was  the 
first  manifestation  of  the  direction  of  his  mind  to  meta- 
physical inquiry,  and  abx)  showed  that  be  bad  fixed  on 
the  central  |x)int  of  all  philosophy.  While  employed  in 
private  teaching  he  had  diligently  prosecuted  his  ency- 
clopaedical stutlies,  and  had  acquired  the  Knglish  lan- 
guage by  his  own  exertions,  in  onlcr  to  master  the  8j)ec- 
ulations  of  I»ckc,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  Another  kin- 
dred treatise  belongs  to  this  year — Principiorum  Primn- 
rum  Cognitionis  Afetaphgricar  Xoni  DUucida/iOf  as  also 
his  A  llgemeine  Saturgeschichte  und  Theorie  des  HimnwU 
(^Uuirera(d  Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the  Heai- 
ens).  The  last  work  was  issued  anonvmouslv,  with  a 
dedication  to  Frederick  the  (jreat.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  bold  views,  and  for  announcing  the  ])rubable  resolu- 


tion of  the  nebulse  into  stars,  and  the  probable  discoTcry 
of  new  planets — scientific  predictions  fulfilled  in  much 
later  years  by  Herschel  and  Leverrier.  This  production 
occasioned  a  correspondence  with  Lambert  (1761),  the 
singularly  profound  president  of  the  Berlin  Academy, 
who  espoused  similar  opinions.  For  fifteen  years  (1755- 
1770)  Kant  lectured  to  private  classes  in  the  university. 
His  courses  treated  '^piene  de  omni  scibili,"  but  were 
marked  by  a  special  addiuon  to  the  physical  sciences, 
and,  after  1757,  to  physical  geography,  a  novel  branch 
of  knowledge  which  he  continued  to  expound  annually 
till  the  close  of  his  academical  career.  A  life  so  retired 
as  Kant's,  and  so  exclusively  occupied  with  study  and 
the  duties  of  instruction,  scarcely  offers  any  events  for 
biography  beyond  the  development  of  opinions,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  treatises  in  which  such  opinions  are  set 
forth,  and  the  academic  disrinctions  attained.  The 
chronicler  finds  little  to  report  more  exciting  than  Dr. 
I^mrose's  migrations  "from  the  blue  chamber  to  the 
brown,"  and  hence  is  compelled  to  mark  the  critical  mo- 
ments  of  his  career  by  the  notice  of  the  principal  works* 
as  they  appeare<L  Such  indications,  however,  have  a 
value  of  their  own,  as  they  reveal  the  growth  of  spec- 
ulations which  have  moulded  the  intelligence  of  the 
world,  and  mark  the  times  and  mcnlcs  in  which  the  rev- 
olutions of  thought  have  been  effected.  In  1762  ap- 
peared Kant's  criticism  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  in  a  trea- 
tise entitled  Diefalsche  Sjntzjindigkeit  der  vier  syllogis- 
tischen  Figuren  (False  Subtlety  of  the  Syllogistic  Figurr*\ 
The  censors  of  Aristotle  have  usually  misap])rehcnd(  d 
both  his  doctrines  and  his  aims,  and  have  imagined  to 
be  emmeous  dogmas  which  the  Stag>Tite  had  medita- 
te<l  more  profoundly,  and  had  treate<l  with  a  juster  re- 
gard to  practical  convenience  than  themselves.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  1768,  Kant  gave  to  the  public 
his  Der  einzig  mogliche  beiceissgrund  zu  einer  Demonstra- 
tion dts  Daseyns  (Sottts  {Ontological  Demonstration  of  the 
Being  of  6Vxf),  in  which  he  repudiated  alike  the  deduc- 
tions a  priori  of  Anselm,  Des  (^lartes,  and  Clarke,  and 
the  inductions  a  posteriori  of  the  natural  theologians, 
and  regarded  the  conception  of  the  possibility  of  (iod  as 
attesting  the  reality  of  his  existence.  This  treatise  htill 
bears  the  impress  of  the  dominant  Wolfian  philosophy, 
which  he  had  imbil)ed  from  his  earlv  teacher  Si'huliz. 
In  this  year  he  contended  for  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Berlin  Academy,  his  treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Nat- 
ural TheoUtgy  and  Morals  {Vntersuchung  iiber  die  Deuf- 
lichkeit  der  (intndsatze  der  naturlichen  Theologie  uml 
Moral)  receiving  the  second  lionors,  while  the  first  were 
adjudged  to  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Three  years  more 
ela[ieed  before  he  received  his  finst  public  appointment 
as  underkeeper  of  the  Koyal  Library*,  with  the  scant  sal- 
ary of  fifty  dollars.  In  this  year  he  exjiosed  the  pre- 
tensions of  Swedenborgianism.  being  always  ready  to 
assail  new-fangled  delusions,  whether  stimulated  by  en- 
thusiasm or  by  imposture.  At  length,  when  approach- 
ing the  end  of  his  f«>rty-seventh  year,  he  was  firomotetl 
to  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  his  own  uni- 
versity, with  a  stipend  of  three  hundred  dollars.  He 
had  suffered  two  previous  disappointments  He  had 
failed  to  obtain  the  pn)fe8aorshi|)  extraordinary  of  logic 
in  1756,  and  the  ordinary'  professorship  in  1758,  and  had 
declined  the  professorship  of  i>octry  in  1764, from  distruht 
of  his  aptitudes  and  ac<}uirement8.  He  had  refused  in- 
vitations from  Erlangen  and  .lena,  from  reluctance  to 
abandon  his  people  and  his  native  home. 

Custom  demanded  an  inaugural  dissertation  from  tlie 
professor  elect.  Kant's  subject  was  De  Mundi  Serunlifi:! 
atque  IntelligUnlis  Forma  et  Principiis.  This  essay  con- 
tained the  first  distinct  anticipations  of  his  characteristic 
system,  though  his  philosophy  did  not  receive  form  or 
coherent  development  for  many  ensuing  years.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was,  however,  consecrated  to  its  defi- 
nite constitution  and  exposition.  It  early  began  to  as- 
sume shape,  for  in  1772  he  smoothed  the  waj'  for  a  full- 
er discussion  by  his  Scheme  of  Transcendental  PhiUtsth- 
phy.    No  desire  of  change,  no  temptation  of  worldly  a<l- 
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▼ancemcnt  and  honor  could  seduce  him  from  his  calm  hi- 
cuhntions.    He  refused  to  go  to  Halle,  though  a  double 
salary  was  offered  him«     After  eleven  years  of  patient 
meditation  he  produced  in  1781  his  Critique  of  the  Purt 
Reaaon  {Krkik  dor  reium  Vemunji)^  which  proclaimed 
a  new  philosophy,  and  ushered  in  a  new  cycle  of  specu- 
lation— novuM  ordo  Hedorum  metaphysicorum.  The  work 
was  modified  in  a  second  edition  in  1787,  to  obviate  the 
imputation  of  idealism  and  idealistic  infidelity  objected 
to  it  as  to  the  previous  system  of  Wolf.     It  long  seemed 
as  if  this  remarkable  production — a  revolution  it«elf,  and 
the  parent  of  revolutions — would  never  reach  a  second 
edition.     For  six  years  it  lay  so  unheeded  on  the  pub- 
lisher's shelves  that  he  contemplated  disposing  of  it  as 
Waste  paper,  when  a  sudden  demand  relieved  his  anxie- 
ties, and  rendered  a  republication  expedient.   This  time- 
ly interest  in  the  book  was  scarcely  due  to  Kant's  Pro- 
^om^iia  to  Sfetaphysies  {Prolegomena  zu  einer  jedett 
^ftitfen  Metaphysik,  die  alt  Wiuefucha/l  vird  auftre- 
^^  komienj  1783),  but  may  be  attributed  to  striking  no- 
tices of  the  doctrine  in  prominent  German  magazines. 
h  1785  the  practical  side  of  his  system  was  exposed  in 
^ii  .Hetapkjfsics  of  Ethics  {Grundkgung  zur  Metttphysik 
*lfr  Sitten),  and  in  the  following  year  its  extension  to 
physical  speculation  was  attempted  in  his  Metaphysics 
o/.Vtttural  Science  (^Metaphysische  Aufangsgriinde  der 
*yaturititseMcha/t).     In  1788  the  positive  aspect  of  his 
philosophy  was  presented  in  the  Critique  of  the  Practical 
Hersaon  {Kritik  der  praktischen  Vetmunft),  which  treats 
of  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  moral  law,  and  con- 
structs ethics  on  the  formula.  Act  so  that  your  principle 
of  action  may  serve  as  a  universal  law.    The  foundation 
\i  narrow,  and  has  the  cold  rigidity  of  Stoical  pretension, 
\tut  it  was  a  Mem  and  strict  rule  in  the  conception  of 
its  propoonder,  and  was  borrowed  from  his  own  line  of 
conduct,  and  from  the  austere  virtues  of  his  parental 
home,  as  much  as  from  the  dictates  of  his  reason.     The 
defects  of  this  canon  will  be  indicated  hereafter.     The 
outline  of  the  new  philosophy  was  completed  in  1790  by 
t^t  Critique  of  the  Practical  Judgment  {Kritik  der  Ur- 
theiltkrafi)^  which  is  in  some  respects  the  most  satis- 
factory work  of  the  series.     It  is  designed  to  unite  the 
practical  with  the  theoretical  reason,  the  freedom  of  the 
^»H  with  the  law  of  existence,  by  regarding  the  whole 
order  of  creation  as  a  system  of  means  effectually  adapt- 
ed to  the  attainment  of  beneficent  aims.     It  is  thus  a 
trai'iate  of  teleology  or  of  final  causes.     It  is  ])rincipally 
'HJcupieii  with  the  theory  of  the  beautifid  and  the  sub- 
lune,  and  is  in  great  measure  a  development  of  the  Ob- 
"^^"T^otioHt  on  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime  {Beohach- 
'"^^m  uber  dtu  GefUhl  des  SchOnen  und  Erhabenen,  1764), 
«^  ^y^t  Metaphysics  of  Ethics  (1785). 

Kint's  metaphysics  luul  thus  been  exhibited  by  hira- 
**^f  in  all  its  principal  applications.  It  had  attracted 
Jf«»eral  notice ;  it  had  gathered  around  it  numerous  and 
wuhiwiagtip  disciples;  it  had  secured  for  its  author  pro- 
round  rpspect  and  earnest  admiration.  Distinguished 
ro«n  flocked  to  his  lectures ;  princes  and  sovereigns  com- 
™u«if>ned  learned  scholars  to  hear  his  teacliings  and  to 
"^Pj^t  his  doctrines.  His  life  was  surrounded  with  ease, 
I  hii  days  were  crowned  with  honor.  His  salary  had 
"^^  incriised,  and  had  given  what  was  wealth  to  one 
^."W  simple  tastes  and  frugal  habits.  He  had  been 
*'^"*  appointed  rector  of  the  university.  His  industri- 
^  and  meditative  career  hatl  p&ised  its  grand  climac- 
^^  and  was  stretching  serenely  to  its  dose.  Just 
^nen  the  aims  of  life  appeared  to  have  l)een  won,  Kant 
*■*  plmi},iid  into  the  oiily  serious  troubles  which  dis- 
"*"*<»  his  tranquil  existence.  He  became  involved  in 
IP^ve  religious  controversy  by  some  articles  in  a  Ber- 
n  0iag82ine,  afterwards  reproduced  in  a  volume  under 
•^^^"le  of  ^^lywm  inthin  the  Limits  of  Pure  Retuon 
rw  ^^^  inner  hnlh  der  Gremen  der  b/ossen  Vernunft, 
*^)'  There  was  a  ferment  in  the  religious  circles  of 
*^any  at  this  time,  and  Kant's  philosophy  had  early 
"^N  alarms  which  appeared  now  to  be  justified.  A 
'"^rine  which  rejected  the  accepted  arguments  for  the 


being  of  Cvod,  the  validity  of  revelation,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  offended  too 
many  convictions,  unsettled  too  many  inveterate  habits 
of  thought,  and  substituted  too  shadowy  and  too  ab- 
stract si)eculations  for  accredited  precepts  and  dogmas, 
not  to  produce  discontent  and  censure.  Nor  were  the 
alarms  entertained  unreasonable,  as  was  shown  by  the 
subsequent  developments  of  the  transcendental  philoso- 
phy. The  agitation  excite<i  by  Kant's  theological  in- 
novations was  ijartially  allayed  by  a  royal  mandate  di- 
recting him  to  observe  silence  on  religious  topics.  The 
king's  interference  is  sui)|)osed  to  have  beeu  induced  by 
Kant's  sympathies  with  the  French  Revolution,  despite 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  On  the  death  of  the  king  in 
1797  he  resumed  his  expositions,  considering  hLs  engage- 
ment as  a  personal  one  with  that  monarch.  But  before 
this  time  he  had  narrowed  the  sphere  of  his  activity, 
[n  1794  he  withdrew  from  general  society;  m  1795  ho 
discontinued  all  his  instructions  except  in  logic  and  met- 
aphysics, and  he  dosed-  his  academic  labors  altogether 
two  years  aflcrwarda.  In  1798  he  composed  his  Strife 
of  the  Faculties  {Der  Streit  der  Facultdten)^  reviving  the 
religious  dispute  in  which  he  had  been  entangled ;  and 
he  bade  farewell  to  the  public  in  his  Pragmatical  View 
of  A  tUhro/wlogy  {A  nthropologie  in  pragmatischer  Hw- 
sicht).  The  last  work  from  his  own  pen  was  a  protest 
against  Fichtc's  doctrine,  which  gave  to  the  new  philos- 
ophy the  subjective  or  idealistic  cast,  against  which  his 
own  efforts  had  alwavs  been  strcnuouslv  directed.  In 
this  paper  wero  manifested  his  own  failing  powers,  and 
his  inca{»acity  to  appredatc  other  systems  than  his  own 
—a  natural  consequence  of  his  habitual  disregard  of  the 
history  of  speculation.  His  pupils  published  several 
other  works  from  his  notes  and  papers  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  That  life  was  not  long  extended  after 
his  retirement.  His  constitution  gradually  broke  up; 
his  health,  so  remarkably  maintained, began  to  decline; 
np|>etite,  teeth,  strength,  sight,  voice,  memory,  all  failed, 
and  his  pure,  laborious,  and  honorable  existence  waster- 
miimted  by  an  apoplectic  attack.  Feb.  12, 1804,  when  he 
had  nearly  completed  his  eightieth  year.  His  death 
produced  profound  emotion  throughout  (>ermany.  The 
whole  city  of  Konigsberg  put  on  mourning;  multitudes 
docked  to  his  funeral,  and  his  remains  were  escorted 
to  the  grave  by  a  solemn  procession.  A  characteristic 
medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  his  fame.  It  Ix^re  an 
emblem  and  a  motto  appropriate  to  his  doctrine,  **  Altiiis 
volantem  cciercuit."  He  was  worthy  of  such  honor.  He 
left  to  his  countrymen  the  example  of  a  career  rich  in 
wholesome  fruits — simple,  sincere,  upright,  laborious ; 
devoted  singly  to  the  promotion  of  truth,  and  to  the  re- 
moval of  error  in  the  highest  and  most  perilous  regions 
of  s|)eculation,  illustrated  by  seventy  years  of  unbroken 
industry',  and  by  half  a  century  faithfully  ^ven  to  the 
instruction  of  successive  generations  of  tlie  young  in  va- 
rious branches  of  learning,  from  the  humblest  rudiments 
of  knowledge  to  the  most  recondite  metaphyseal  research. 
Humble,  modest,  ami  true,  his  life  was  a  nobler  crown  to 
his  memory  than  all  the  honors  that  men  could  )>e8tow. 

m 

In  person,  Kant  was  small  and  delicately  built.  His 
blue  eyes  expressed  benevolence,  but  his  features  were 
rugge<i,  and  seamed  with  the  lines  of  habitual  thrnight. 
Lavater  mistook  his  portrait  for  that  of  a  noted  high' 
wavman.  His  manners  were  kindlv  and  courteous.  He 
was  very  genial  in  company,  full  of  mirth  and  inn<K'ent 
wit,  and  scrupulously  al)stinent  of  learned  or  metaphys- 
ical discourse.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  easy  and  attract 
tive,  displaying  nothing  of  the  repulsive  aridity  and 
elaU)ratc  awkwardness  of  his  philosf>phical  treatiiies. 
He  was  a  reverential  olwerver  of  all  truth,  and  rigid  in 
the  practice  of  all  justice.  The  like  j)n»<Mi*c  pn)[)riety 
regulated  all  his  habits.  lie  was  plain  in  his  tastes,  al>- 
stemious  in  eating  and  drinking,  chary  of  indulgences, 
frugal  in  his  expenditures,  metho<lical  in  every  arrange- 
ment-. "  Earlv  to  bed  an<i  earlv  to  rise"  was  the  nde  of 
his  life.  His  hour  for  rising  was  four  in  summer  and 
five  in  winter ;  fur  bed,  ten  in  summer  and  nine  in  win- 
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ter.  By  this  regularity  and  moderation  he  reached  ful- 
ness of  years  with  health,  cheerfulness,  and  perfect  se- 
renity. He  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in  poetic  sen- 
sibility and  poetic  imagination.  To  this  defect  may  be 
ascribed  several  imperfections  in  the  exposition  of  his 
philosophy,  and  his  total  want  of  religious  sentiment. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  declared  that  he  had  no  de- 
terminate notion  of  a  future  state,  but  was  inclined  to 
believe  in  metempsychosis.  This  was  the  flaw  in  his 
mental  and  moral  constitution  which  produced  many 
flaws  in  his  speculation. 

Like  his  illustrious  contemporary  Hume,  whom  he 
wr\'ived  nearly  thirty  years,  Kant  was  never  married. 
He  gave  no  **  hostages  to  fortune,**  but  illustrated  Ba- 
con's (kctutn,  that "  the  best  wurks,  and  of  greatest  merit 
for  the  public,  have  proceeded  from  unmarried  or  child- 
less men."  Of  the  works  constituting  Kant*8  bequest  to 
posterity,  the  most  noted  and  important  are  those  that 
expound  the  "  Critical  Philosophy,"  and  of  this  philoso- 
phy a  brief  notice  remains  to  be  given. 

PhUoMopky, — Kant's  scheme  of  speculation  is  so  com- 
prehensive, so  extensive,  so  intricate,  so  systematic,  so 
full  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attempt  any  complete  summary  of  it  within  the  limits  al- 
lowed by  this  article.  Not  the  fullest,  but  the  most  com- 
pact mode  of  exposition  is  required.  Hence  the  notice 
of  the  numerous  treatises  not  directly  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  ^  Critical  Philosophy"  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  biographical  sketch.  Hence,  too,  the 
reader  who  desires  a  formal  outline  of  the  system  must 
be  referred  to  some  of  the  numerous  synoptical  views 
presented  in  Grerman,  French,  English,  and  Latin.  All 
that  can  be  aimed  at  here  wUl  be  to  give  a  cursory  ac- 
count of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Kant's  scheme. 
To  do  this,  it  may  suflice  to  explain  his  relation  to  pre- 
vious philosophy,  to  point  out  his  characteristic  method, 
and  to  note  the  chief  developments  and  applications  of 
that  method. 

To  show  the  exact  relation  of  Kant  to  antecedent 
and  contemporary  modes  of  speculation  would  require  a 
detailed  account  of  the  fortunes  of  philosophy  from  Ba- 
con, and  Gassendi,  and  Des  Cartes.  This  is  more  than 
has  been  attempted  by  Kosenkranz.  It  must  suffice  to 
state  that  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Wolfian 
development  and  systematization  of  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz  was  predominant  in  Germany;  the  scepticism 
of  Hume  perplexed  and  alarmed  Britain ;  and  the  mate- 
rialism of  D'Alembert,  Diderot.,  and  Condillac  was  fash- 
ionable in  France.  The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  was  an 
effort  to  escape  the  pantheistic  tendencies  of  Cartesian- 
ism  as  evolved  in  the  idealism  of  Spinoza  and  the  the- 
oflophism  of  Malebranchc.  Hume's  philosophy  was  the 
sceptical  evolution  of  the  sensationalism  of  Locke,  gener- 
ated by  the  colUsion  between  the  mechaninsm  of  Hartley 
and  the  Pyrrhonism  of  Berkeley.  The  infidel  doctrine  of 
the  school  of  the  French  Eiicyclopiedia  was  the  superfi- 
cial deduction  of  the  French  intellectual  anarchists  from 
the  partial  appreciation  of  the  tenets  of  Locke,  whose 
own  principles  were  vogue  and  incoherent  The  prob- 
lem presented  for  solution  was  to  find  some  ground  of 
conciliation  between  all  these  divergent  opinions,  to  de- 
tect and  cx|H)se  the  fallacies  on  which  they  rested,  to 
avoid  the  mischiefs  caused  or  portended  by  them,  and  to 
discover  a  trustworthy  and  intelligible  basis  for  human 
knowletigc.  The  situation  was  in  many  respects  anal- 
ogous to  that  which  characterized  the  Hellenic  world  at 
the  time  of  iSocrates.  Kant  undertook  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  arduous  and  urgent  problem,  and,  like  Soc- 
rates, he  pniceeded  by  the  critical  investigation  of  tlie 
natiurc  of  knowledge  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man.  By  this  procedure  he  was  gradually  led  to  the 
determination  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  to 
the  discover}'  of  a  solution  partially  true,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  himself  complete  and  irrefragable.  In  meta- 
physics the  method  is  the  philosophy,  and  Kant's  meth- 
od gave  to  his  system  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Crit- 
ical I^hilosophy. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  Kant^s  eariy  guide  was 
Schultz,  an  earnest  partisan  of  Wolf;  that  Kant  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Wolfian,  that  is,  from  the  methodical 
Leibnitzian  School;  that  he  slowly  emerges  txom  the 
Wolfian  circle,  and  that  Wolfian  characteristics  may  be 
traced  throughout  the  whole  construction  of  his  scheme. 

The  response  made  by  Leibnitz  to  the  thesis  of  Locke 
— ^  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu" — a 
dogma  by  no  means  Aristotle's,  and  only  virtually  Locke*s 
— furnishes  the  key-note  to  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Kant.  ''Nisi  inteUectus  ipse,"  replied  Leibnitz;  thus 
distinguishing  the  faculty  of  thought  iVom  the  impres- 
sions it  receives,  and  offering  a  refutation  at  once  of 
both  the  sceptical  and  the  materialistic  followers  of 
Locke.  The  same  just  discernment  may  be  found  in 
Aristotle,  though  it  has  been  littie  noticed  {Ancdyt.Pott. 
ii,  xix).  What  was  required  was  the  discovery  of  some 
principle  of  intelligence,  some  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  human  thought,  which  would  withdraw  the  niind 
of  man  from  the  arbitrary  government  of  a  Providential 
compulsion,  a  blind  necessity,  or  a  mechanical  r^n>^~ 
tion  by  material  constitution  or  by  external  chance. 
Kant  sought  this  principle  in  the  constitution  and  limi- 
tations of  the  human  mind.  He  analyzed  the  products 
and  the  processes  of  thought.  He  found  that  in  every 
perception,  in  every  judgment,  in  every  generalization, 
the  mind  communicated  something  of  its  own  to  what 
was  presented  as  the  object  of  knowledge ;  that  in  every 
apprehension,  what  was  apprehended  was  moulded  and 
determined  by  the  intelligence  which  apprehended  it. 
To  use  the  language  of  the  school,  the  form  of  knowl- 
edge was  necessarily  imposed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
cognizant  mind.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle  (jriv  ^vx»)v  klvai  ruirov  illuv^  De  Anim, 
iii,  iv),  and  was  deduced  from  his  teachings  by  his  scho- 
liast, Asclepius. 

It  was  slowly  that  Kant  reached  this  conclusion, 
which  liecame  very  prolific  in  his  hands.  He  tells  us 
that  it  was  due  to  the  examination  of  Hume's  denial  of 
any  wxtu  between  cause  and  effect,  which  of  course  re- 
duced the  universe  to  a  disconnected  dream,  and  ren- 
dered all  knowledge  the  mere  aggregate  of  impressions 
fortuitously  succeeding  each  other.  He  found  that  the 
same  difficulty  which  had  been  exposed  by  Hume  in  re- 
gard to  cause  and  effect  existed  in  the  case  of  all  syn- 
thetic judgments  a  prion,  or  those  which  unite  two  un- 
connected conceptions  in  one  pniposition.  Truth  waa 
thus  deprived  of  all  validity,  and  experience  became 
fallacy.  How  could  a  firm  foundation  l>e  attained? 
Was  experience  as  hollow,  and  si)ectral,  and  delusive  as 
it  had  been  represented  by  Hume?  Three  questions 
presented  themselves  for  solution,  each  corresjionding  to 
a  dbtinct  branch  of  metaphysical  inquiry :  "  What  can  I 
know?"  "What  ought  I  to  do?"  *'What  may  I  hope 
for?"  The  answer  to  the  first  question,  which  was  the 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  mind,  waa  given  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pvr^. 
Reason,  The  answer  to  the  sec<»nd,  which  embraced  the 
theory  of  duty,  was  propounded  in  the  Critique  of  the 
Practical  Reiison,  The  answer  to  the  third,  which  con- 
template<l  the  mmmum  boniim  under  a  peculiar  aspect, 
was  presented  in  the  Critique  of  the  Judgmmt—tL  very 
ambiguous  designation.  This  dist  inction  of  subjects  and 
division  of  treatises  sprung  from  the  distribution  of  the 
matter  of  philosophy  then  prevalent  in  Germany.  The 
distribution  ha<l  it,«irlf  descended  fnim  Aristotle  (^<wfi»/- 
TiKi)  yap  Kai  Trparriicr)  Kai  izo(t)TiKt)  Xkytrai  sril.  ini- 
071)^X1. — Top.  vi,  6 ;  comp.  Metaph,  v,  1 ;  xi,  7 ;  xii,  9). 

(1)  The  Critique  of  the  Pure  ReaMtn  contains  the  es- 
sence of  Kant's  philosophy.  It  exhibits  his  method, 
illustrates  his  procedure,  and  presents  his  funtUmental 
conclusions.  The  conception  of  the  Pure  Keason  is  in 
great  measure  his  own,  though  Uith  the  name  and  what 
b  denoted  by  the  name  are  found  in  previous  systems 
(Plotinus,  Ennead,  v,  3,  8;  Leibnitz,  Thunl.  §  1 ;  Xouv, 
Ess,  ii, iv,  §  8).  The  pure  reason  is  reason  in  its  essential 
constitution — iv  ^vvapii,  not  iv  ivtpyiiq — the  think- 
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iiig  faculty  in  its  adaptation  to  thought — empty  of  the 
matter  of  thought,  and  distinct  from  ita  experiences.  It 
ia  the  miU  without  the  grain  which  is  to  be  ground  by 
it.  In  analyzing  the  principle  of  thought,  Kant  detects 
an  active  as  well  as  a  passive  factor.  In  every  act  of 
thought  thane  is  the  reception  of  the  impression  from 
the  object  of  thought,  and  the  subjective  reaction  there- 
by excited,  which  reaction  communicates  the  rational 
Ibnn  to  the  comduMum,  and  dilTeraitiates  to  vovftivov, 
the  subject  of  thought,  from  ru  ^ivofitvoVf  the  object 
of  thought. 

Kant  distinguishes  the  agencies  which  supply  the 
materials  of  knowledge  into  three — sense,  understand- 
ing, reason.  The  distribution  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  is  always  hazardous,  and  often  b^^uiling.  The 
mind  is  one  and  complete.  In  the  perceptions  of  sensa- 
tion, the  elements  derived  from  the  mind,  and  not  from 
the  impression,  are  space  and  time.  Such  elements  are 
called  trcaucendentcU  because  they  transcend,  precede, 
and  formuli^  the  experience.  They  are  consequently 
the  forms  or  conditions  of  sensations.  They  are  not 
anppUed  by  the  sensation,  but  they  are  added  to  it  by 
the  mind  in  the  act  of  perception.  There  are  indica- 
tions of  this  doctrine  in  Plotinus  {Eftnead  ii,  7, 9),  Leib- 
nitz (.Voiir.  Es»,  liv.  ii,  chap,  v),  and  in  other  writers. 
It  is  intimated,  indeed,  by  Aristotle,  and  is  a  natural  de- 
duction from  the  Ideas  of  Plato.  It  is  singularly  cor- 
roborated by  recent  expositions  of  the  physiology  of 
navoua  action.  In  Ks^t^s  theory  the  phenomena  of 
the  external  worid  are  all  subject  to  the  conception  of 
space,  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  to  the  conception  of 
time.  The  sensationalist  is  thus  refuted,  as  apace  and 
time  are  not  obtained  firom  sensation.  The  dogmatic 
idealist  is  refuted,  as  the  matter  of  knowledge  must  be 
supplied  by  external  impressions. 

The  understanding  co-ordinates  the  perceptions  of 
sense,  and  forms  them  into  judgments  by  giving  to 
them  unity  and  interdependence.     The  transcendental 
elements  supplied  in  this  action  of  the  understanding 
are  arranged  by  Kant  in  twelve  categories.     The  name 
of  categories  is  taken  from  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  but 
Kant's  categories  are  entirely  diverse  from  Aristfitle^s. 
Kant  observed  that  metaphysical  science  pursued  a  de- 
lusive round,  without  making  progn^ss  or  securing  sta- 
bility, while  logic  had  received  full,  complete,  and  defi- 
nite form  from  its  great  founder.     He  ascribed  this  dif- 
ference of  fortune  to  the  fact  that  logic  was  simply  the 
exposition  of  the  procedure  of  the  mind  in  reasoning, 
and  he  concluded  that  equal  validity  would  be  conferred 
on  metaphysics,  if  it  were  reduced  to  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  procedure  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  : 
and  employment  of  the  materials  of  knowledge.    Hence 
he  invented  a  forced  analogy  between  the  two  branches 
of  speculation,  and  rendered  his  theory  intricate,  arbi- 
trary, and  obscure  by  compelling  it  to  amume  a  form 
fantastically  corresponding  with  logical  distinctions.    In 
this  spirit  he  devised  his  twelve  categories,  and  ar^ 
ranged  them  according  to  the  forms  of  propositions,  in 
the  manner  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


{Universal. 
Particular. 
Singular. 

{Af&rmatlve. 
Negative. 
Indeterminate. 
(CategoricaL 

III.  ReUtion -j  Hypothetical. 

(Disjunctive. 

(Problematical. 

IV.  Modality -l  Assertory. 

(Apodeicllc 


Tr«nae«Hl«aUl. 

Unity. 

Plurality. 

Totality. 

Reality. 

Negation. 

Limitation. 

Sabstance. 

Canpe. 

Reciprocity. 

Possibility. 

Existence. 

Necessity. 


All  judgments  are  framed  by  the  mind  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  categories,  four  of  them— one  from  each 
class — being  inevitably  applied  in  every  uistance.  As, 
however,  things  are  thus  seen,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  the 
faitellectual  predispositions  make  them  appear  to  be^ — 
knowledge  is  purely  relative  to  the  human  mind — ob- 
jective truth  ia  not  attainable,  and  all  our  experiences 


or  knowledge  have  only  a  subjective  validity.  Th6 
mind  cannot  think  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  provoked 
by  objective  stimulation,  therefore  there  is  a  real  objec- 
tive existence  of  things.  It  thinks  under  the  cfmtrol 
of  the  categories  of  the  understanding,  therefore  knowl- 
edge is  subjective  in  form,  is  moulded  by  the  recipient 
mind,  and  cannot  be  known  to  correspond  to  the  reality 
of  things.  The  image  is  reflected  from  the  mirror,  but 
the  object  represented  may  be  magnified  or  diminished, 
or  strangely  distorted  by  the  character  of  the  mirror, 
without  being  altered  in  itself.  The  image  is  all  that 
constitutes  knowlc<ige ;  there  is,  accordingly,  no  assur- 
ance of  agreement  between  the  image  and  the  object. 
Thus  all  knowledge  is  conditional  only — conditioned  by 
the  forms  of  the  understanding,  which  mould  it  into  the 
form  in  which  it  is  received.  Some  principle  was  re- 
quired to  give  coherence,  unity,  confidence  to  the  rela- 
tive knowledge  obtained  through  such  mental  experi- 
ences. This  was  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  personality  which  bounded,  adunated,  and  har- 
monized all  the  qualified  judgments  that  could  be  enter 
tained.  It  seems  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
Kant,  and  at  variance  with  hb  system,  to  claim  any 
necessary  truth  for  judgments  formed  in  this  manner. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  relative  or  contin- 
gent necessity — an  impossibility  of  thinking  otherwise 
than  the  constitution  of  the  mind  necessitates. 

In  the  highest  region  of  the  mind — the  reason  or  the 
faculty  of  ideas — there  is  also  subjection  of  the  matter 
of  knowledge  to  transcendental  forms.  But  the  funo> 
tions  of  the  reason  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  experience, 
and  are  only  regulative.  In  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
which  is  designed  to  explain  the  combination  of  the 
judgments  of  the  understanding  into  ratiocinativc  con- 
clusions, Kant  introduces  three  pure  ideas^  which  are 
deemed  to  be  analogous  to  the  three  forms  of  the  syllo- 
gism— categorical,  hypothetical,  and  disjunctive.  These 
ideas  are,  1.  Alisolnte  unity,  or  simple  being,  the  soul, 
which  gives  origin  to  Bationai  Psycholoffy ;  2.  Absolute 
totality,  the  aggregate  of  phenomena  in  space  and  time, 
the  world,  which  is  the  basis  of  Cosmology ;  and,  3.  Ab- 
solute reality,  supreme  existence,  the  First  Cause,  which 
is  the  subject  of  Theology,  From  this  point  the  later 
(lerman  schools  diverge  by  ascribing  a  real  and  not 
sim]>ly  a  subjective  validity  to  the  forms  of  the  abso- 
lute. With  Kant  they  are  merely  postulates  of  reason, 
having  no  assured  objective  existence.  Rational  p^- 
chology  only  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  mental  con- 
sciousness without  guaranteeing  anything  in  regard  to 
the  essential  nature  of  the  mind  or  to  the  immortality 
of  the  souL  Rational  cosmology  is  equally  unable  to  at- 
tain to  any  positive  knowledge  in  refund  to  the  creation. 
It  lands  us  finally  in  four  pairs  of  transcendental  ideas, 
each  pair  producing  twin  contradictions.  Tliese  are 
Kant's  celebrated  antmnnues:  1.  In  quantity,  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  world  is  both  limited  and  unlimited ;  2. 
In  quality,  that  its  elements  are  ultimately  simple  and 
infinitely  divisible ;  8.  In  relation,  that  it  is  caused  by 
free  action,  and  by  an  infinite  series  of  mechanical  causes; 
4.  In  modality,  that  it  has  an  independent  cause,  and 
that  it  is  composed  of  interdependent  members.  Which- 
ever of  these  alternatives  be  asserted,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
clusively maintained,  for  it  rcsidts  in  ho[>eless  paralo- 
gisms. Both  must  be  in  some  sense  true,  yet  both  can- 
not be  simultaneously  entertained,  because  they  are  con- 
tradictory. Hence  no  certainty,  no  complete  compre- 
hensive knowledge  can  be  attained.  Metaphysi(*s  is 
simply  inqiusitive,  speculative,  critical,  showing  the  lim- 
itations of  the  human  mind,  and  the  impossilnlity  of 
knowing  the  reality  of  things,  but  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nishing glimpses  of  a  reality  which  the  mind  can  not 
compass — of  existence  and  truth  beyond  the  range  of 
finite  comprehension.  It  is  the  confession,  if  not  the 
demonstration  of  the  intellectual  weakness  of  man.  The 
same  negative  result  is  reached  in  rational  theology. 
The  ontological  argument  for  the  being  of  (t<Kl — that  of 
Anselm  and  Des  Cartes,  derived  from  the  notion  of  per- 
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feet  and  independent  existence — the  oosmological  argu- 
ment of  Clarke,  which  proceeds  from  the  conception  of 
contingent  to  that  of  necessary  being— and  the  physico- 
teleological  ailment  of  the  natural  theologians,  which 
infers  a  supreme  intelligent  Designer  from  the  evidences 
of  design  in  the  creation,  are  all  equally  inconclusive. 
**  Thus  the  soul,  the  world,  and  God  are  left  by  Kant's 
speculative  philosophy  as  problems  not  only  unsolved, 
but  demonstrably  unsolvable."  To  furnish  a  positive 
support  for  convictions  on  this  subject  indispensable  for 
human  guidance,  and  to  give  an  authoritative  rule  fur 
action,  Kant  constructed  his  ethical  systems. 

(2)  Critique  of  the  Practiced  Reason, — Neither  the 
name  nur  the  conception  of  the  practical  reason  was  a 
novelty;  both  occur  in  Aristotle  (/>e  Anim,  iii,  10;  6 
H'tv  yap  BeutprinKif^  vovg  oif^iv  voti  npaKTov^  ibid.  c. 
ix).  They  are  found  in  Aquinas  {Sutnm,  Theol.  ii,  1, 90, 
and  espei>ially  91, 3),  in  Roger  Bacon  {Opus  Majus,  p.  85, 
44),  and  in  most  philosophers,  meduoeval  and  modem, 
who  have  accepted  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.  What- 
ever systems  have  recc^nised  a  moral  sense,  whatever 
theories  have  admitted  a  sustaining  and  guiding  illumi- 
nation of  the  conscience,  whatever  schemes  acknowl- 
edge the  inworking  spirit,  and  whatever  expositions  of 
the  mysteries  of  man  assume  an  abiding  faith  as  the 
foundation  of  moral  action,  entertain  substantially  the 
same  fundamental  doctrine  as  Kant's,  though  it  is  dif- 
ferently expanded  and  applied  by  them.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  of  Kant's  ethical  system  is  what  he  terms 
the  "  Categorical  Imperative.''  Speculative  philosophy 
affords  neither  absolute  truth  nor  certain  guidance. 
I*ractical  philosophy  rests  upon  the  enlightened  con- 
science— enlightened  by  its  own  indwelling  light.  The 
"categorical  imperative"  is  a  rule  of  action — a  moral  law 
deriving  its  authority  from  itself— intuitively  received — 
determining  action  by  the  idea — governing  by  the  ra- 
tional form,  not  by  the  matter — thus  advancing  to  the 
realm  of  the  absolute,  the  unconditional,  the  noumenal, 
and  passing  from  the  shadows  of  speculation  to  the  real- 
ities of  action  and  duty.  The  formula  of  this  *'  categor- 
ical imperative"  is.  Act  so  that  your  action  may  be  ap- 
plied as  a  universal  rule.  It  is  obvious  that  a  precept 
so  vague  and  so  abstract  may  represent  an  essential 
characteristic  or  property  of  right  conduct,  but  cannot 
l)e  accepted  as  its  principle.  It  is  indefinite,  and  it 
wants  the  authority  of  sovereign  command.  It  would 
require  the  omniscient  comprehension  of  all  contempo- 
ranc«)us  relations,  and  all  possible  consequences  for  the 
regulation  of  every  act,  and  at  best  would  result  in 
transcendental  utilitarianism.  It  is  too  abstruse  to  be 
pn>mptly  and  habitually  applied  to  all  the  occurrences 
of  life,  and  by  all  grades  of  men.  It  is  limited  to  finite 
intelligences,  and  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  each 
one's  ignorance  or  obtuse  conscience  to  be  alleged  as  the 
indi\'idual  rule  of  right.  It  might  easily  be  stretched 
80  as  to  sanction  the  Donatist  thesis,  "  Quicquid  libct, 
licet."  On  such  a  scheme,  to  employ  the  expression  of 
Lyly's  Kuphues,  "it  is  the  disposition  of  the  mind  that 
altereth  the  nature  of  the  thing."  Our  morals  would  be 
shifting  and  casuistical.  The  wish  would  continually  be 
the  father  to  the  thought ;  and  all  enthusiasm,  all  fa- 
naticism, all  monomania  might  be  presc^nted  as  the  can- 
on of  onler.  The  conception  of  duty  is  the  touchstone 
and  stuml)ling4»lock  of  philosophy,  and  against  it  is 
shattpre<l  everj'  scheme  which  does  nrit  rest  uiK)n  tlic 
acceptance  of  revelation,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
<io<l, "  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
There  is  no  other  mode  of  passing  the  chasm  which  sep- 
arates the  negative  results  of  speculative  inquiry  from 
the  positive  requirements  of  practical  action.  Si)ecula- 
tive  philosof)hy  discusses  the  boundaries  of  the  mind ; 
practical  philosophy  L)  concenieii  with  actions  wliich  are 
infinite  in  their  consetiuences,  and  whose  effects  "wan- 
der through  eternity." 

(3)  The  Critique  of  the  Judgment  {UrtheiUkroft—Ywi- 
ulty  of  Judgment). — This  is  the  third  of  the  systematic 
treatises  devoted  to  the  cooatruction  of  the  critical  phi- 


losophy. The  designation  is  infelicitous  and  ambigu- 
ous. The  Imagination  would  be  more  appropriate,  but 
would  scarcely  be  applicable  without  some  violence  to 
the  whole  scope  of  the  inquiry  proposed.  The  depart- 
ment corresponds  to  the  iwtarfifiti  irotf/nc^,  or  construc- 
tive science  of  the  peripatetic  distribution  of  knowledge 
and  connects  the  domain  of  the  pure  with  that  of  tlie 
practical  reason.  The  imagination  is  the  faculty  of  ccmi- 
ciliation— of  r«-crfa/ibfi— uniting  in  emotional  delight 
the  obligations  of  action  with  the  highest  discoveries 
of  speculation.  In  Kant's  critique  of  the  judgment  are 
included  the  doctrine  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime, 
or  aesthetics,  and  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  or  teleology. 
His  theory  of  beauty  accords  in  substance  with  that  of 
Plato,  or  rather  that  of  Plotinus,  but  from  his  own  singu- 
lar defect  of  imagination,  and  consequent  limitation  of 
view,  it  is  denied  the  completeness,  splendf  r,  and  fulness 
of  far-reaching  suggestion  which  illustrate  that  magnif- 
icent exposition  of  the  grandest  and  most  recondite  sub- 
ject of  metaphysical  speculation.  In  beauty.  Kant  con- 
templates only  the  latent  beneficent  design,  the  harmony 
of  means  and  ends,  without  dwelling  upon  the  more  sig- 
nificant conception  of  the  primordial  plan,  the  archety- 
pal perfection,  from  which  the  whole  erection  has  de- 
clined, but  towards  which  man's  ideal  ever  strives  to  re- 
turn. The  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  is  expounded 
are  often  confused  and  indistinct,  but  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  beauty,  which  is  not  in  things,  but  in  the  mind, 
is  the  intuitive  perception  of  the  concord  between  the 
ideal  perfection  suggested  and  the  order  of  the  universe 
obser>'ed.  The  principle  of  the  sublime  is  the  intuition 
of  the  discrepance  between  the  finite  powers  of  man  and 
the  infinite  towards  which  he  aspires,  producuig  pain 
from  the  sense  of  limitation,  but  exaltation  from  yearn- 
ing towards  the  limitless,  beyond  sense  and  conception, 
which  is  felt  to  be  his  natural  home,  his  ultimate  desti- 
nation. In  the  discussion  of  teleology  propter  Kant  en- 
deavors to  restore  some  efficacy  to  that  reasoning  from 
final  causes  which  in  earlier  treatises  he  had  repudiated. 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  inadequately  unfolded,  but  it 
presents  many  vast  and  suggestive  views,  and  in  some 
sort  prepares  the  way  for  the  last  of  Kant's  treatises 
which  can  be  specially  noticed  here. 

(4)  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  Pure  Reason, — This 
is  Kant's  theology,  and  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all 
his  efforts.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  foun- 
dations of  religious  belief,  which  had  been  sapped  and 
ui  great  measure  overthrown  by  his  critical  investiga- 
tions. It  was  the  work  of  his  old  age,  and  at  all  periods 
of  his  Ufe  he  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  deficient  iu 
religious  sentiment  as  in  emotional  imagination,  which 
is  closely  allieil  to  it.  The  work  provoked  much  opp<»- 
sition  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  caused  the  only 
serious  annoyance  of  his  life.  It  scandalized  many  re- 
ligious minds,  it  was  dangerously  consonant  with  tho 
revolutionary  infidelity  of  France,  and  it  presented  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  German  rationalism  of  the 
19th  century.  It  treats  the  revelations  of  Scripture  in 
reganl  to  the  fall  of  man,  to  his  redemption,  and  to  hits 
restoration  as  a  moral  allegonk*,  the  data  fur  which  arc 
supplie<l  by  the  consciousness  of  depravity,  and  of  dere- 
liction from  the  strict  principles  of  duty.  It  is  Strauss 
in  the  germ.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  scheme 
of  religion,  and  serves  to  show  Kant's  profound  sense  of 
the  iiisufiiciencv  of  his  own  doctrine  for  the  solution  of 
the  highest  enigmas  of  humanity.  The  ttov  orui — the 
solid  locus  standi  was  wanting  to  his  elaborate  system. 
The  philosophy  was  wholly  critical  in  its  procedure,  and 
negative  in  its  results.  It  weakened  or  undermined 
those  intuitive  convictions—  inexplicable,  but  irrefraga- 
ble— which  enable  man  "  lo  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight." 

This  notice  is  too  brief  to  allow  the  exhibition  of  the 
incongruities  or  fallacies  of  the  transcendental  S}'steni, 
or  the  suggestion  of  rectifications,  as  it  has  been  too  brief 
for  any  detailed  account  of  the  several  ports  of  his  com- 
plex and  elaborate  scheme.    That  scheme  is  a  wonder- 
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fill  monament  of  patient  industry,  aciite  discernment, 
perqncadous  analyns,  and  of  bold  and  honest  thought 
It  was  soon  felt  to  be  uusatisfactoxy,  and  it  enf^ndered 
new  swarms  of  speculative  heresies ;  but  its  influen<%8 
must  be  sought  in  Rosenkranz's  history  of  Kant's  doc- 
trine, and  in  other  treatises  on  the  history  of  (lerman 
speculation. 

Literature. — The  bibliography  of  Kant*s  philosophy 
would  make  the  catalogue  of  an  extensive  library,  and 
would  include  nearly  everything  in  the  highest  branch- 
es of  metaphysics  which  has  appeared  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.     In  all  the  gen- 
eral histories  of  modem  speculation,  much  space  is  of 
course  conceded  to  this  subject.    The  following  treatises 
may  be  examined  with  advantage.     Kant,  Werke^  of 
coarse.   The  best  editions  are  that  of  Hartenstein  (Leip- 
zig, 1838-9, 10  vob.),  and  that  of  Rozenkranz  and  Schu- 
bert (Leipzig,  1840-42, 11  vols.),  including  a  fidl  biogra- 
phy of  the  philosopher  by  Schubert,  and  an  elaborate 
appreciation  of  the  relations  and  influences  of  the  phi- 
losophy by  Kosenkranz.     It  gives  also  a  chronological 
catak^Tue  of  Kant's  multifarious  writings.    liecent  trans- 
lations into  English  are  those  of  his  Criiik  of  Pure  Rea- 
•on,  by  Hay  ward  (Lond.  1848, 8vo),  and  by  Meiklejohn 
(Ixmd.  1856, 8vo) ;  of  his  Metaphysia  o/Ethiat,  by  Sem- 
pie  (LomL  1856. 8vo) ;  of  his  Theory  of  Religion,  by  the 
same  (Lond.  1858, 8vo).     There  are  biographies  by  Bo- 
rowsky  (1804 :  this  was  revised  by  Kant);  by  Wasian- 
sky,  his  private  secretary,  giving  an  account  of  his  last 
years  (1804);  by  Jachmann  (1804);  by  Hasse  (1804); 
and  the  ablest  by  Kunotischen  of  Jena  (1860).    For  the 
^preciation  of  the  doctrine  the  following  works  may 
te  consulted:  Nitzsch,  General  and  Introductory  View 
(Lond.  1796) ;  Schmidt-PhiBeldek,  Erpontio  Philogoph, 
Crii.  rUafii.  1796);  MeUin,  Encychp.  Diet,  of  the  Kan- 
tian Phihsophy  (1797, 6  vols.) ;  Willich,  Elenumts  of  the 
CHHeal  Philosophy  (London,  1798);  YiWen^PhUotophie 
de  Kant  (Metz,  1801) ;  Degerando,  fliit.  Comp.  de  Phi- 
lutophie  (Paris,  1804) ;  Wirgman,  Principles  of  the  Kan- 
Ufsian  PhiUysophy  (I^ndon,  1824 — a  recomposition  of  an 
aUe  article  contributed  to  the  Encychpotdia  lAm/Unen- 
sis  in  1812) ;  Cousin,  Legons  sur  la  Philosophie  de  Kant 
(Paris,  1842 ;  translated  by  A.  G.  Henderson,  Lond.  1871, 
8vo) ;  "^urdochf  Sketches  of  Modem  Philosophy  (1842); 
Barcbou  de  Penho^n,  I/ist.  de  la  Phil.  A  Uemande  depuis 
L^mtz  jusqu'a  Hegel  (Paris,  1837,  2  vols.).;  Erdmann, 
Gesck.  dtr  neueren  Philosophie ;  Michcle.t,  Geschichte  des 
letzten  Systems ;  Willm,  Uistoire  de  la  Philosophie  A  Ut- 
m/tnie  (Paris,  1847,  4  vols.) ;  Morell,  Philosophy  of  the 
19/A  Century  (1848) ;  Chalybeus,  f/isfor.  Entwichl'ung  d, 
speJmlativen  Philosophie  ton  Kant  bis  Hegel  (4th  edit. 
Leipz.  1818) ;  E.  Remhold, Gesrh.d. Philos.  (4th  ed.Jena, 
1804),  voL  iii ;  Lewes,  History  Philos.  (3d  e<L  1871, 2  vols. 
8vo),  voLii;  Hurst's  Hagenl)ach,  CAvrrA  Hist.lSth  and 
I9tk  Cent.  (N.  York,  1870, 2  vols.  8vo),  lect.  iv,  sq. ;  Far- 
rar,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,     Very  instructive  no- 
tices of  Kant  and  his  philosophy  are  contained  in  the 
AorfA  British  Revieir,  vol.  x,  the  Encyclopadia  Britan- 
niea,  and  in  Appleton's  A  merican  Cydopcsdia,    The  crit- 
icisms of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  Supplemenl  to  the  Ency- 
cltip.  Britannica  are  wholly  unsatisfactory.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Kantoplatonism,  the  French  term  for  a  new 
mode  of  philosophizing  which  inclines  to  Idealism  (q. 
v.).  The  Kantoplatonists  are  considered  an  offspring 
of  the  Platonic  and  Kantian  schools  of  philosophy.  The 
representative  of  Kantoplatonism  is  Cousin  (q.  v.). 

Canute.    See  Denmark. 

Kaphar.    See  Kepiiar. 

Kaphamaites.    See  Lord's  Suppkr;  Transub- 

8TANTIATION. 

Kapila,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Sankhya  (q.  v.), 
one  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Hindus.  As  to 
the  origin  of  Kapila,  Hindu  tradition  is  rather  vague. 
Among  his  followers  he  is  by  some  described  as  a  son 
of  Brahma,  And  by  others,  especially  his  later  followers, 
IS  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.    He  is  also  recounted  to 
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have  been  bom  as  the  son  of  Devah(iti,  and,  again,  ia 
identified  with  one  of  the  agnis  or  fires.  Finally,  it  is 
said  that  there  existed,  in  fact,  two  Kapilas — the  first 
an  embodiment  of  Vishnu ;  the  other,  the  igneous  prin* 
ciple  in  human  disguise.  The  probability  is  that  Ka- 
pila was  simply,  like  the  great  majority  of  his  educated 
countrymen,  a  Brahman.  Spence  Hardy  (Manwd  of 
Budiihism,  p.  132)  quotes  a  legend  by  which  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  Hindus  regarded  Buddha  as  a  later  ex- 
istence of  our  Kapila,  and  that  therefore  Buddhism  is  the 
Sankhya  philosophy  modified;  but  profosdor  Max MUller 
rejects  this  theory,  and  says  that  he  has  looked  in  vain 
for  any  similarities  between  the  system  of  Kapila,  as 
known  to  us  in  the  Sankhya-sdtras,  and  the  Abhidhar- 
ma,  or  the  metaphysics  of  the  Buddhists.  He  adds, 
however,  that  if  any  similarity  of  the  two  systems 
could  be  established,  such  proofs  would  be  very  valua- 
ble. "  They  would  probably  enable  us  to  decide  whether 
Buddha  borrowed  from  Kapila,  or  Kapila  from  Buddha, 
and  thus  determine  the  real  chronology  of  the  philo- 
sophical literature  of  India,  as  either  prior  or  subse- 
quent to  the  Buddhist  ffira."  Sec  Professor  J.  E.  Hall, 
Bibliot/ieca  ludica,  Sdnkhyapr,  p.  14  sq. ;  Ballantyne, 
lecture  OH  the.  Stmkhya  Philosophy  [Mirza|K)re,  1850] ; 
Hardv^Hck,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  i,  208  sq. ;  Max 
Mliller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  i,  223  sq.  See 
also  Sankhya. 

Kapitoriflts,  a  sect  of  the  Russian  Church.  See 
Russian  Church. 

Karaites  (Heb.  D'^it'np,  Karaim,  i.  e.  Readers)  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  sects 
of  the  ilewish  synagogue,  whose  distinguishing  tenet  is 
strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  written  law  (i.  e.  sa- 
cred writings  of  the  O.  T.),  and  utter  disregard  of  the 
authority  of  the  oral  Uw  or  tradition  (q.  v.). 

Origin. — Up  to  our  own  day  it  has  been  impossible  to 
determine  the  age  in  which  the  Karaites  originated; 
certain  it  is  that  they  existed  before  the  8th  century,  to 
which  their  origin  was  formerly  asHigneit  The  Kara- 
ites themselves  claim  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes 
led  captive  by  Shalmaneser.  The  Rabbins  (e.  g.  Abcn- 
Ezra,  Maimonidcs,  etc.)  unjustly  assert  that  this  sect  is 
identical  with  the  Sadducees  (comp.  Rule,  Karaites,  p. 
viii),  and  that  they  were  originate  by  Ah  nan  (about 
A.D.  640 ),  because  the  latter  was  ignored  in  the  election 
of  a  new  Resh-Gelutha  (q.  v.);  but  the  investigations  of 
our  day  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Karaites  must  have 
originated  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
liabylonian  captivity,  although  they  did  not  organize 
into  a  distinct  sect  until  after  the  collection  of  oral  tra- 
dition, and  that  for  this,  and  no  other  reason,  we«find  no 
mention  of  them  as  such  in  the  New-Test,  writings, 
nor  in  those  of  J(»sephus  and  Philo.  Ufwn  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Talmud  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  agita- 
tion prevailed  in  the  Jewish  community,  especially  in 
the  western  synagogues,  and  particularly  at  Constanti- 
nople, where,  on  the  ides  of  February,  A.I).  529,  Justin- 
ian wan  obliged  to  interfere,  and  actually  prohibited  the 
reading  of  the  Mi^hna  in  the  synagogue.  In  the  con- 
version of  the  Khazars  (q.  v.)  to  Judaism,  the  Karaites, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Scpher  Chozri  [see  Judah  Ha- 
Lkvi],  already  api)car  as  a  distinct  sect,  Fr«)m  inscrip- 
tions collected  and  examined  by  Abraham  Firkovitch, 
the  celebrated  Russian  Jew,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
there  are  indications  that  in  the  Crimea  at  least  Kara- 
ite's may  have  Hourishod  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the 
4th  century  (c(»mi)aro  Kulo,  p.  83 ;  \.  Y.  Xafion,  June  7, 
IHrtfi).  The  external  unity,  however,  of  the  Jewish 
Church  was  not  broken  apparently  until  the  time  of 
Ahnan  l>en-I)avid.  It  is  true,  even  in  the  davs  of 
Christ,  the  internal  peace  of  the  Jewish  fold  was  much 
(listurbed ;  synagogues  (lifTercii  greatly  from  each  other, 
but  osteiLsibly  these  differences  were  provoked  only  by 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  intnxluction  of  (Ireek 
and  other  foreign  idioms,  on  (Un'trinos  and  discipline 
there  seemed  to  reign  universal  harmony.     Not  so  after 
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the  pubUcation  of  the  Talmud.  There  were  many  who 
inclined  to  pay  strict  deference  only  to  the  inspired 
vrritings  of  the  O.  T. ;  and  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century,  a  Luther  in  the  form  of  Ahnan  ben-David 
arose  in  the  Jewish  midst  and  declared  his  opposition 
to  the  Kabbinites,  a  party  was  formed  in  his  favor  at  Jc-  j 
rusalcm  itself,  which  soon  extended  throughout  Pales-  j 
tine,  and  even  far  away  through  all  the  East,  as  well  as 
towards  the  West.  The  (x^rsonal  historj'  of  this  great 
Jewish  reformer  is  rather  obscured  by  the  fables  of 
Arabs,  and  the  calumnies  of  some  Rabbinites ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  settled  whether,  as  the  Karaites  assert,  he 
was  bom  at  Beth-tsur,  near  Jerusalem  (and  of  the  lineage 
of  king  David),  or  in  Beth-tsur  (Bazra)  on  the  Tigris, 
and  consequently  imbibed  his  reformatory  notions  from 
the  Arabian  or  Persian  dissenters  from  Mohammedanism 
known  as  MutazUites  (q.  v.).  C^^rtain  it  is,  however, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  a  new  Hesh-Gelutha 
Ahnan  must  have  enjoyed  some  distinction,  or  he  could 
never  have  presented  claims  for  the  office  of  "  leader 
in  Israel."  In  the  vcar  761  we  find  him  at  Jerusalem 
in  a  synagogue  of  his  own,  expounding  the  new  doc- 
trine, and,  after  kindling  great  enthusiasm  among  a  host 
of  disciples  who  had  quickly  gathered  about  him,  send- 
ing forth  from  this  centre  of  Judaism  **  letters  of  admo- 
nition, instruction,  and  encouragement  to  distant  con- 
gregations, with  zealous  preachers  who  proclaimed  ev- 
erywhere the  supreme  authority  of  the  Law,  and  the 
worthlessness  of  all  that,  in  tlie  Talmud  or  any  other 
writings,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses"  (comp.  Pin- 
sker,  Lihite  Kudmonioth^  or  Zur  Geschichte  tt.  Lifer,  dt« 
KardismuSy  Append,  p.  ,33  and  90\  Ahnan  died  in  766, 
yet  within  that  astonishingly  brief  period  the  Karaites 
had  spread  over  Palestine,  Egypt,<  ireece,  Barbar}',  Spain, 
Syria,  Tartarj',  Byzantium,  Fez,  Morocco,  and  even  to 
the  ranges  of  the  Atlas,  and  by  all  the  Karaites  in  these 
distant  lands  his  death  was  mourned  as  the  loss  of  a 
second  Moses.  L'ndcr  Kabbi  Salomon  ben-Jerukhim 
(bom  in  885)  they  prosfwred  greatly  in  the  9th  century, 
and  even  up  to  the  14th  they  seem  to  have  increased, 
but  thereafter  their  condition  becomes  obscure,  and  light 
first  again  breaks  upon  the  Karaites'  history  with  the 
oi)enir)g  of  the  present  century  (see  below). 

The  reason  why  so  little  is  yet  known  about  the  Ka- 
raites is  that  their  Mrritings  are  not  generally  accessible. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  centurv  Protestant  then- 
logians  interested  themselves  in  their  behalf,  and  in  1690 
Peringer  (then  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  university  at 
Upsala)  was  sent  to  Poland  by  the  king  of  Sweden  to 
make  inquiries  into  their  history.  In  1698  Jacob  Trig- 
land  (itrofessor  at  Leyden)  went  thither  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations,  which  re- 
main of  great  value  to  this  day,  were  published  in  the 
Thesau  nu  of  Sacred  Orientid  A  ntiquitie*,  Trigland  says 
that  he  had  learned  enough  to  speak  of  them  with  as- 
surance. He  asserts  that,  soon  after  the  prophets  had 
ceased,  the  Jews  became  divided  on  the  subject  of  works 
and  supererogation,  some  maintaining  their  necessity 
from  tradition,  whilst  others,  keeping  close  to  the  writ- 
ten law,  set  them  aside,  and  that  thtis  Karaism  com- 
menced. He  adds  that,  after  the  retum  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  ob8er\'- 
ance  of  the  law  there  were  several  practices  found  prop- 
er f<»r  that  end,  and  these,  being  once  introduced,  were 
l(X)ked  upon  as  essential,  and  as  appointed  by  Moses. 
This  was  the  origin  of  Pharisaism,  while  a  contrary  par- 
ty, who  continued  to  adhere  to  the  letter,  founded  Ka- 
rrasm.  Woltius,  the  great  Hebrew  bibliographer,  depend- 
ing on  the  Memoirs  of  Mardachai  ben-Nissan,  a  learn- 
ed Karaite  (published  by  Wolf  under  the  title  of  Noti- 
tid  Kartrorum,  Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1714, 4to),  refers 
their  origin  to  a  massacre  among  the  Jewish  doctors 
under  Alexander  Janna^us,  their  king,  about  a  hundred 
years  l)efore  Christ,  because  Simon,  son  of  Shetach,  and 
the  <|ueen's  brother,  making  his  escape  into  Egj-pt,  there 
forg<'d  his  pretemled  traditions,  and,  on  his  retum  to  Je- 
rusalem, published  his  visions,  interpolating  the  law  af- 


ter his  own  fancy,  and  supporting  his  novelties  finom  the 
notices  which  (jod,  he  said,  had  communicated  by  the 
mouth  of  Moses,  whose  depositary  he  was.  He  gained 
many  followers,  and  was  opposed  by  others,  who  main- 
tained that  all  which  God  had  revealed  to  Moses  was 
written.  Hence  the  Jews  became  divided  into  two 
sects,  the  Karaites  and  Traditicmists.  Among  the  lint, 
Juda,  son  of  Tabbai,  distinguished  himself;  among  the 
latter,  Hillel  (q.  v.).  In  later  history  he  agrees  with 
what  has  been  said  above.  It  remains  only  to  be  stated 
that  Wolfius  reckons  not  only  the  Sadducees,  but  also  the 
Scribes,  in  the  number  of  Karaites.  But  such  a  claas- 
iHcation  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  Sadducees  and  the  Scril)es.  Karaism  cannot 
be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  product  of  Sadduceelsm ; 
the  two  are  the  oppoaites  both  in  principle  and  tendency, 
or,  as  Rule  has  it,  **  Sadduceelsm  and  Karaism  are  Just  aa 
contrary  the  one  to  the  other  as  unbelief  and  faith." 

Doctrines  and  Usages, — Although  the  Karaites  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  assigning  any  authority  to  tradi- 
tion, they  by  no  means  reject  altogether  the  use  of  the 
Talmud,  etc.  Quite  to  the  contrary-,  they  gladly  accept 
any  light  that  they  can  get  ui  their  investigation  of  the 
O.-T.  Scriptures,  but  it  is  only  as  ex^gctical  aids  that 
they  arc  ready  to  accept  Jewish  traditionary  wTitings. 
Sclden,  who  is  very  express  on  this  point,  obser\*es,  in 
his  Uxor  Hebraica^  that  liesides  the  mere  text,  they 
have  also  certain  interpretations  which  they  call  hered- 
itarj',  and  which  they  consider  proper  traditions.  Their 
theology'  seems  to  diflfiT  only  from  that  of  the  Rabbin- 
ites in  being  purer  and  free  from  superstition,  as  they 
give  no  credit  to  the  explications  of  the  Cabalists,  chi- 
merical allegories,  nor  to  any  constitutions  of  the  Tal- 
mud. In  short,  they  accept  only  what  is  conformable 
to  Scripture,  and  may  be  drawn  from  it  by  just  and 
necessary  consequences.  The  Karaites,  iu  distinction 
from  the  Rabbinites,  have  their  own  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  consiftts  of  ten  articles.  They  are  (as  translated 
by  Rule,  p.  128)  as  follows: 

1.  That  all  this  bodily  (or  material)  existence,  that  Is  to 
say,  the  spheres  nud  all  that  is  in  them,  is  crented. 

8.  That  they  have  a  Creator,  and  the  Creator  has  his 
own  soul  (or  spirit). 

8.  That  he  has  uo  similitade,  and  be  is  one,  separate 
ft'om  nlL 

4.  That  he  sent  Moses,  oar  master  (npon  whom  be 
pesce  \). 

5.  That  he  sent  with  Moses,  oar  master,  his  law,  which 
is  perfect ; 

6.  For  the  tostraction  of  the  fsithftil,  the  Inngtiage  of  our 
law,  and  the  interpretation,  that  is  to  say,  the  reading 
(or  text),  and  the  division  (or  vowel  pointing). 

7.  That  the  blessed  Ood  sent  forth  the  other  prophets. 

8.  That  God  (blessed  be  his  name !)  will  raise  the  sons 
of  men  to  liTe  in  the  day  of  Judemeut 

9.  That  the  blessed  Ood  giveth  to  man  according  to  hia 
ways,  and  according  to  the  fhiit  of  his  ddiugs. 

10.  That  the  bleHsed  God  has  not  reprobated  the  men 
of  the  captivity,  but  they  aie  nnder  the  chastifements  of 
Ood,  and  it  is  every  day  ri«jht  that  I  hey  should  obtain  hia 
salvation  by  the  bands  of  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David. 

A  comparison  of  this  confession  with  the  thirteen  ar- 
ticles of  the  Rabbinites  [see  Judaism]  makes  it  evident 
that  the  Karaitic  confession  was  framed  later  than  that 
of  the  Rabbinites,  with  intent  to  put  in  bold  relief  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Karaism.  Prayer,  fasting,  and  pil- 
grimages to  Hebron  (evidently  inspired  by  the  Moham- 
medan pilgrimage  to  Mecca)  are  pohits  of  religious  prac- 
tice to  which  they  pay  particular  attention.  They  are 
eminently  moralists  (revering  greatly  Leviticus  xix  and 
xx),  very  conscientious  in  their  dealings  with  their  fel- 
low-men, tem|)erate  and  simple  in  fmnl  ar.d  dress,  al- 
though far  from  being  ascetics.  In  distinction  from 
the  Rabbinites,  they  make  the  heads  of  their  phylacter 
ies  roimd  instead  of  square,  and  their  prohibition  of 
marriage  among  persons  of  affinity  extends  to  degre<  s 
almost  of  infinity.  Instead  of  facing  their  synagogues 
towards  the  east,  as  do  the  Rabbinites,  they  face  them 
north  and  80uth,arguing  that  Shalmane-ser  brought  them 
northward,  so  that  in  praying  .hey  must  turn  to  the 
south  iu  order  to  face  Jerusalem. 
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^'umber  and  Pre^mf  ComUtiun, — ^The  number  of  the 
present  lulherenU  to  Karaism  has  been  variiniiily  esti- 
nmtetl ;  nothing,  however,  can  be  detiiiitely  or  even  A\y- 
proximately  given  until  more  shall  be  known  of  tlic 
Jevrs  of  Asia.  They  are  strongest,  according  to  modem 
accounts,  in  the  Crimea,  where  there  are  over  4000  of 
them :  bat,  with  Rule  (|>.  112),  we  believe  tliat  there  arc 
mAny  Jews,  ostensibly  adherents  of  tlie  liabbinites,  who 
are  truly  believers  in  Karai.'^m ;  certainly  the  ICeforraed 
schuolfl  of  Judaism  arc  nothing  else  than  RatioHalUtic 
Karaite's. 

Under  the  Russian  and  Austrian  govcmmentj*  the 
Karaites  enjoy  greater  privileges  than  the  Rabbinitet*; 
in  msuiy  respects  they  arc  on  an  e<iuality  with  the  atlhe- 
rents  to  the  state  religion  of  these  resiioctive  countries. 
Vortunately  for  the  Rabbinites,  however,  it  is  not  any 
want  of  morality  in  them,  but  the  excesses  of  the  ChaS' 
idim   (q.  v.)  who  belong  to  their  number,  that  has  de- 
prived! them  of  the  favors  which  are  so  fn»ely  l)estowed 
on  the  Karaites.     Strangely  enough,  the  Karaites  con- 
tend that  the  Messiah  will  i^uc  from  their  tribe,  and 
that  their  princes  were  once  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt. 

UUraturf, — The  Karaites  have,  ever  since  the  days 
of  Ahnan,  produced  writers  of  great  excellence  and  dis- 
tinction.   Unfortunately,  we  have  thus  far  succeeded  in 
wresting  from  oblivion,  comparatively  speaking,  only  a 
few  works,  but  these  evuice  that  KaraLsm  has  not  failml 
to  be  active  in  urging  its  adherents  to  literarj'  activity. 
They  hare  produced  an  extensive  special  Hebrew  litcr- 
»ture  of  their  own,  chiefly  consisting  of  works  on  the- 
ftH^y,  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  etc.     The 
{(n«te»t  number  of  these  are  depositeil  in  the  Imperial 
libran*  at  St.  Petersburg.    So  long  as  they  lived  prin- 
cipally under  Mohammedan  rule  they  wrote  in  .i  rabic^ 
but  when  they  unfolded  a  literary  activity  in  the  Cri- 
mea and  among  the  Tartars  they  originated  a  language 
pwuliar  to  themselves — a  mixture  of  Tartar  and  Turk- 
ub.    Some  of  their  principal  later  authors  are  little 
kn«wn  to  us,  e.  g.  Joseph  U-Noah,  Jeshua,  Jehudah  Ila- 
****uAit)n  b.-Joseph,  ^Xron  K-Kliah,  the  celebrated  op- 
ponent of  Moses  Maimonidcs;  Kltah  licshiui,  Kaleb, 
M<«w  Ileshizi,  Mardochai  b.-Nissan,  Salomo  b.-Abram 
Twki,  Simclia  b.-Isaac  b.-MoHes,  etc 

^-'  Flint,  GeMch.  tl  KaratrthuiM  (Leipz.  1860, 5  vols. 
^^o):  Beer,  (Jtsck,  tLjudisch,  Sekten,  vol.  i  (Leipz.  IHii, 
yyo);  J(tst,Gfsch, d.Judfnthum*^  vol  ii  (8«ee  Index  in  voL 
lu);  0riitz,6V*fA.d  Jtttilw,  ii,41)7  sq.,  and  later  volumes; 
^'^  the  compendium  of  Rule,  IlUlory  of  the  Karaite 
J^**  (Und.  1870, 8vo).     (J.  U.  W.) 

^e'ah  (Heb.  Kare'ach,  XV^^,  bald;  Sept,  Kapije 
y-  f.  Kapu  or  Kapit ;  in  2  Kings  xxv,  23,  Kapii  v.  r. 
*"PT^.Auth.Vera.«Careah"),  the  father  of  Johanan 
■JjI  Jonathan,  who  attached  themselves  for  a  time  to 
the  kiyal  party  under  (ledaliah,  the  liabvlonian  gover- 
"J' of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xl,  8,  13,  15,  16;'xli,  11,  13,  14, 
**''  xlii,  1, 8 ;  xliii,  2,  4,  5).     liC.  ante  588. 

KarSna  (also  Caremt,  Quarma,  Caretdana)  is  the 
Mme  of  ad  ecclesiastical  fast  formerly  obscr\-ed  in  the 
"""•■n  Catholic  ('hurch,  forty  days  in  length,  and  was 
**°f^y  imposed  by  bishops  or  monastic  authorities  for 
^||"j">y«  venial  sins.  The  KarenUit  was  confined  to  bread 
^  *«ter,  aud  deprived  of  all  other  tem()oral  conven- 
J^"^  •nd  enjovments.  as  well  as  all  association  with  the 
^"^^    See  A8chbacl^  Kirchen-I^r.  iii,  GHW 

'T^^'^ns,  the  name  of  a  people  of  India,  occupvinp 
r?^ prions  of  Burmah  l>etween  28-  and  10^  N.lati- 
TJ' «n<l  99^  and  93^  E.  longit  nde.  The  name  A'rimi  is 
^p*^«e  origin,  and  designates  a  class  <if  the  Mon- 
^"?***  ftmily  of  tribes  who  call  thems<'lvps  Pqah  Ktni- 
*~*^*  term  meaning  nuw.  They  first  l>ecanie  known 
j?^^«ns  in  A.I).  1824-7.  Th<;y  ap|)ear  to  Ik*  idcn- 
^  *ith  the  KiiUhffrWf  which  Khicaid  thinks  to  U* 
^^•tvother  name  for  Kareiu  lie  says  that  all  these 
^^  through  the  wh<»le  extent  of  the  Shan  coniitry. 
J^^her  north,  are  called  Kakhyens.  They  are  found 
^"^  ^  Hartabao  Ciulf  inward  as  far  as  the  iiurman 


population  has  ever  extende<l.  They  are  numerous 
about  Itangotm  and  Ava,  an<l  arc  known  to  extend  at 
least  two  hundn^l  and  fif^y  miles  east  of  Ava.  These 
tribes  are  sup|K>sed  to  number  alx)ut  live  millions. 

Orit/iiu — There  is  much  doubt  as  to  their  origin. 
There  are  amongst  them  many  distinct  traditions  which 
would  pfjint  to  a  Thil>etan  source.  Mason  (in  his  Ttn- 
noMerim)  says  that  they  regard  themselves  as  wander- 
ers from  the  north,  and  as  having  crossed  '*a  river  of 
nmning  sand,*'  by  which  name  he  says  Fa  Hian.  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  who  visitx^d  In<lia  about  the  5th  cen- 
tur\%  constantly  s))eaks  of  the  great  (lesert  to  the  north 
of  Humiah,  and  between  China  and  Thibet,  Hnice  says 
that  they  are  of  Turanian  stock,  and  allied  with  the  Ta- 
mulians  of  India  and  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  (p.  145, 
147).  A  ]iortion  of  northern  Ihirmah  and  Yunnan  has 
been  suggested  as  the  probable  original  seat  of  the  Ka- 
ren race.  Many  authorities  consider  them  as  the  alnn 
rigines  of  much  of  Burmah.  Amongst  the  reasons  as- 
signed ftir  this  view  are  the  following:  (1)  They  re- 
(rcived  from  the  Burmese  their  name  of  Kareu,  which 
means  Jir^t  or  aboriginal.  (2)  Their  habits  are  much 
more  primitive  than  those  of  the  Burmese,  and  they  dis- 
like their  subjugation  to  the  latter.  (3)  They  have  tra- 
ditions distinctly  fixing  their  early  location  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  a  ImkIv  of  water  which  thev  call  Kaw  or  Kho. 
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which  is  so  ancient  a  term  that  thev  have  lost  the  mean- 

■r 

ing  of  it  altogether,  but  the  tradition  itself  shows  that 
this  was  the  Bay  of  Bengcl.  (4)  The  Moans  or  Ta- 
laings,  a  people  who  are  older  residents  than  the  Bur- 
mese in  Farther  India,  ssv  the  Karens  were  in  the  coun- 
tr\'  when  thev  first  entered  it,  and  were  known  as  lie- 
l(K>s  or  wild  men  by  their  forefathers  {Joum,  American 
Onerdtd  *Vr>ri«Yy,  voL  iv). 

Jh-scription. — The  Karens  of  the  north  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  and  in  the  habits  of  civilization  than 
those  of  the  southern  district.  Thev  reckon  themselves 
not  by  villages  nor  by  cities,  but  liy  families,  having  a 
I>atriarchal  form  of  s<N'icty,  single  families,  <K'cupants  of 
one  house^  often  numliering  from  three  to  four  hundred 
members.  Their  houses  are  immense  structures,  made 
of  |K>sts,  with  joists  at  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
fn)m  the  ground,  the  sides  being  lined  with  mats,  the 
roof  being  of  palm-leaves,  and  the  partitions  of  bamboo 
matting. 

It  Ls  the  southern  section  of  these  tribes,  however, 
which  is  best  known,  es|K*cinlly  those  designated  as 
iSi/au  and  Pf/ho  Karens.  The  latter  are  called  by  the 
Burmese  TaUiinf/  Karens,  and  are  a  vigorous  people,  n>- 
bust,  full-chested,  with  large  limlM,  stpiare  cheek-bones, 
thick  and  flattened  nose,  but  not  s|Kitially  pn)minent 
lips.  Tlie  Sgau,  i»r  pure  Karens,  are  smaller,  with  a  com- 
plexion lighter  than  others  surrounding  them,  and  with 
a  general  languor  about  their  movements.  3Ir.  Judson 
in  1833  wnae  of  them  as  '*  a  meek,  fxiaceful  race,  sim- 
ple and  cre<iulous,  with  many  of  the  softer  virtues  and 
few  flagrant  vices,  greatly  ad<licted  to  dnnikeiniess,  ex- 
tremely filthy,  indolent  in  their  habits,  their  morals  in 
other  respects  being  su|>erior  to  many  more  civilize<l 
races,  though  he  was  told  that  they  were  as  untamable 
as  the  wild  cow  of  the  mountains'^  Way  land,  Jt/r/^on,  i, 
r>42  sq.). 

Pi'IiffiouM  Trtvlifiim*. — They  have  amongst  them  a 
great  imnilK'r  of  religious  traditions  which  l>ear  a  mark- 
ed anahrgy  to  Biblical  historj*.  The  tradition  resiK'ct- 
ing  the  creation  s|)ecities  that  man  was  created  fn>m  the 
earth,  and  woniap.  from  one  of  man's  ribs.  The  Ocator 
said,'*  1  lose  thcs(\  my  S4>n  and  daughter.  I  will  l>estow 
niy  life  ufsm  them,"  and  he  then  breathed  a  parti(!le  of 
his  life  into  their  nostrils,  *'and  they  came  to  life  and 
were  men.'*  (i<m1  made  AmmI  and  drink;  rice,  fire,  and 
water;  cattle, elc{>hants,an<l  binis.  Traditions  c<»ncem- 
isig  man's  primitive  state  an<l  lirst  trans^n*ssion,  very 
similar  t»>  the  Bible  narrative,  are  alsii  preserved  nnionght 
them.  AV/wXryi/a//,  who  aiii^wers  to  the  wriH-nl  of  (icn- 
esis.  is  variously  ini|jenv)nated  as  sometimes  male  and 
sometimes  female :  man  is  l«K'ated  in  a  garden,  with  sev- 
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en  different  kinds  of  fruits  of  which  he  should  eat,  with 
one  exception.  Nauk'pUu  meets  him  and  tells  him  the 
character  of  all  the  fruits,  and  assures  him  that  the  for- 
bidden one  is  the  most  delicious  of  alL  He  prevails  on 
the  woman  first  to  taste  this  fruit.  She  gives  it  to  her 
husband,  etc.  On  the  mom^  Ywah  (on  this  name,  see 
below,  under  Relufious  Vietpi)  comes,  etc  The  very  de- 
tail of  the  narrative  is  preserved  to  a  marvellous  de- 
gree. 

Other  traditions  point  to  a  flood,  in  which  the  waters 
^rose  and  rose  tUl  they  reached  to  heaven.**  Others 
refer  to  an  early  separation  of  the  human  family.  "  Men 
had  at  first  one  father  and  mother;  but,  because  they  did 
not  love  each  other,  they  separated,  after  wliich  they  did 
not  know  each  other's  language,  and  became  enemies 
and  fought.**  iStill  another  says  that  when  they  were 
scattered,  a  younger  brother,  or  the  "  White  Westerner," 
came,  begging  the  Karens  to  return  to  the  place  where 
thev  left  Cfod ;  which  tradition  is  said  to  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  early  success  of  the  missionaries  amongst 
these  people,  as  the  Karens  applied  these  traditions  to 
them. 

Reliffious  Views, — They  have  remarkably  clear  views 
of  God,  whom  they  believe  to  I)C  "  immutable,  eternal ; 
that  he  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
life  of  God  is  endless ;  generations  cannot  measure  his 
existence,  (lod  is  complete  and  good,  and  through  end- 
less generations  will  never  die.  God  is  omnipotent,  but 
we  have  not  believed  him.  God  created  man  ancientlv. 
He  has  a  knowledge  of  all  things  to  the  present  time. 
He  created  spirit  and  life.**  This  God  is  known  as 
Ywah,  ^*  which  approaches  the  word  Jehovah  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  Karen  language.**  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, worsbi])pcd  when  the  missionaries  first  went  to  the 
Karens.  A  great  power  for  evil  (Satan)  since  the  fall  has 
rendered  relief  to  man  by  introducing  charms  against 
sickness,  death,  and  other  misfortunes,  and  this  person- 
age, though  without  image,  is  widely  worshipped.  Thus 
originated  their  daemon  worship.  They  appear  to  be- 
lieve in  the  imm(»rtality  of  the  Sivul,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  obtains  universally  amongst  them.  Mr.  Cross 
doubts  if  they  have  any  pn>per  iilea  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Transmigration  is  not  accept«d  amongst 
them,  and  many  think  the  foul  "fiies  off  in  the  air.** 
They  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  Buddhists,  though 
long  resident  with  them  in  Uurmah. 

Spirit  Womhip. — Besides  the  Ywah  and  the  dicmons 
above  alluded  to,  they  believe  in  many  other  spiritual 
beings  known  as  KeUih,  or,  speaking  more  definitely, 
every  object  has  a  kelah,  whether  men,  trees,  or  plants, 
and  even  inanimate  objects,  such  as  axes  and  knives. 
The  grain  growing  has  its  kelah,  and  when  it  docs  not 
flourish  it  is  because  the  kelah  is  leaving  it,  and  it  must 
be  called  back  by  invocation^  The  human  kelah  is  not 
the  soul,  nor  is  the  responsibility  of  human  actions  lodged 
in  it,  nor  any  moral  character  attache<l  to  it.  All  this 
is  attributed  to  the  Thah.  The  kelah  is  the  author  of 
dreams:  it  is  that  nature  which  i)ertains  to  life,  the  sen- 
tient soul,  the  animal  spirits.  It  can  leave  the  b(Kiy  at 
will  When  it  is  absent  disea^  ensues;  when  vet  Ion- 
gcr  away,  death  results.  Kelah  seems  to  signify  life, 
or  existence  in  the  abstract,  or  of  the  individual.  It  is 
more  a])t  to  forsake  feeble  perstws  and  children.  The 
kelah  of  one  |)crson  may  accompany  that  of  another  in 
going  away,  hence  children  are  kept  away  from  a  coqwe, 
and  the  house  where  a  person  dies  is  a)>andoned.  (rreat 
efforts  are  made  to  induce  a  departed  kelah  to  return. 
Tempting  food  is  placed  on  the  public  wayside  or  in 
the  forest,  and  various  ceremonies  and  rituals  are  gone 
through,  which  sometimes  are  thought  to  l>e  successful 
in  securing  the  return  of  the  kelah.  One  might  almost 
wonder  that  its  return  nhould  ije  considered  desirable 
when  we  are  further  told  that  the  kelah  has  seven  sep- 
arate existenccH  in  one,  which  endeavor  to  su|>erindHce 
madness,  recklessness,  shamelossness,  drinking  pn>pensi- 
ties,  anger,  cruelly,  violence,  murtler,  and  are  constantly 
bent  on  evil.     But  along  with  the  kelah  we  learn  of 


7*<o,  which  means  power ^  and  seems  to  be  a  personificnr- 
tion  of  reatoti.  If  the  tso  becomes  heedless  or  weak,  or 
is  unfortunately  circumstanced,  then  the  kelah  can  do 
mischief,  but  otherwise  it  is  powerless  for  eviL 

There  are  other  spiritual  beings,  such  as  KiphoOy  a 
species  of  vampire,  which  is  the  stomach  of  a  wizard, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  entrails  of  a  human  be- 
ing goes  out  at  night  to  seek  food.  It  destroys  human 
kelahs.  Therfts  are  spirits  of  those  who  htfve  died  by 
violence,  as  by  tigers  or  other  wild  beasts,  by  famine,  or 
sword,  or  starvation.  These  can  neither  go  to  the  up- 
per region  (Mukhah),  nor  to  that  of  the  Plu,  where  men 
are  punished,  but  must  remain  on  earth,  causing  mortal 
sickness.  Offerings  and  supplications  are  made  to  them. 
TahmuM  or  Tah-ktig  are  specrtres  of  those  who  have  been 
dreadfully  wicked  in  this  life.  They  appear  as  appari- 
tions only,  in  form  of  horses,  elephants,  dogs,  crocodiles, 
serpents,  vultures,  ducks,  or  colossal  men.  Sekkaht  are 
spirits  of  persons  left  unburied,  and  of  infants  or  aged 
persons  who  have  become  infirm  because  the  tso  has 
left  them.  Plupho  are  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  re- 
gion, and  are  spirits  of  all  who  go  naturally  to  their 
proper  place,  and  renew  their  earthly  employments, 
building  houses,  cutting  rice,  etc  The  location  b  un- 
declareil,  but  is  altove  the  earth,  or  below  it,  or  beyond 
the  horizon.  It  Ls  presided  over  by  king  Coot  ay  or  Thee- 
do.  At  his  call  the  kelahs  must  go,  and  men  die.  Un- 
der his  dominion  they  serve,  as  in  an  intermediate  state, 
a  probation,  and  if  good  go  to  heaven,  if  bad  to  hell  or 
Lerah,  which  has  two  gradations  of  punishment,  one  be- 
ing more  severe  than  the  other.  Tah-nnht  or  Naks  are 
the  spirits  of  two  sorts  of  fiends  which  take  the  form 
of  any  animals  they  please,  and  prey  upon  men.  The 
Lord  of  men  created  them  as  a  punishment  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disobedience  on  the  part  of  men  to  one  of 
his  commands.  They  have  a  king  who  was  the  great 
tempter  of  man  in  the  garden.  Mukhnhi  are  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Karens  who  inhabit  the  upper  region,  and 
are  the  creators  of  the  present  generation.  Sometimes 
they  work  imperfectly,  and,  as  a  consequence,  ill-favored 
and  im[)erfect  persons  are  found.  Tliey  preside  over 
births  and  marriages,  mingling  together  the  blood  of 
two  perscms.  Tliey  are  worshipped  with  offerings.  The 
Keleepho  create  the  winds;  the  Tah  YoomQ  cause  eclips- 
es; the  Otodti  and  Lwtphoo  preside  over  the  wet  and 
dry  seasons. 

Priesthood, — There  are  amongst  the  Karens  a  class  of 
people  who  serve  as  prophets,  and  assume  conditions  of 
mind  and  body  much  like  those  affected  by  the  *' medi- 
cine-men*'  amongst  North  American  Indians.  What 
with  writhing  of  the  body,  ndUng  on  the  ground,  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  etc.,  they  are  presumed  to  attain  a  state 
of  clairvoyance  favorable  to  the  prediction  of  coming 
events.  The  prophecies  uttered  by  these  which  are  re- 
tained in  tradition  mostly  pertain  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  Karens  from  the  (»ppression  of  the  Burmese.  These 
pniphets  are  of  two  classes.  The  tcees  compose  ballads 
and  other  poetrv-,  and  have  great  p<»wer  in  calling  back 
<leparted  kelahs.  The  other  class  are  known  as  tntok- 
hosj  and  are  rather  priests  than  prophets,  taking  the  lead 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  people,  instructing 
them  in  their  religious  obligations,  and  are  a  more  re- 
spectable class,  being  heads  of  communities,  though  not 
hereditary  chiefs, 

MissioNfi. — Missionary*  work  was  commenced  amongst 
these  tribes  alx>ut  18*28,  by  l^Iessrs,  Itoardman  and  Jud- 
son,  who  were  surcewleil  by  ^lessrs.  Wade,  Mason,  and 
Kincaid.  Twenty-five  years  after  t  hat  t  he  Karen  ap<»!stlo 
Ko-thau-Bii,  a  native  convert,  met  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess amongst  these  people.  Associated  prominently  with 
this  groat  movement  was  Kev.  Mr.  Vinton,  who  *'  in  six 
years  planted  forty  churches,  opened  forty-two  houses 
of  worship  and  thirty-two  schcN)l-houses,  and  saw  b<^- 
tween  eight  and  nine  thousand  Karens  raised  to  the  lev- 
el of  Christian  worshippers.  In  1862  alone  he  receive*! 
five  hundnnl  Karens  into  the  Church.  In  1868  the  Bap- 
tist Mission  report  showed  that  they  had  amongst  this 
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people  nxty-six  native  ord«ined  pastois  and  evanfi^el- 
iflts ;  three  hundred  and  foity-«x  native  pruachers  un- 
ordained;  three  hundred  and  Bixty  native  churches; 
nuieteen  thousand  two  hundred  an(i  thirty-one  church- 
membens  and  nearly  sixty  thousand  natives"  of  all  ages 
known  aa  Christians.  A  writer  in  the  Madras  Ofrntrv- 
er  (India)  stated  that,  in  OcL  1868,  a  gentleman,  not  In 
sympathy  with  the  Baptists,  but  a  great  traveller,  per- 
forming his  journeys  on  foot  through  Burmah  while 
amongf^t  these  Karen  districts,  said  that  on  one  occasion 
^  he  found  himself  for  seventeen  successive  nights,  at 
the  end  of  his  days*  journeys  through  the  forest,  in  a  na- 
tive Christian  village. 

Literature. — Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Socie- 
ty ^  voU  iv ;  Way  land,  Life  ofJudtan ;  Brace,  liace*  of 
the  Old  World;  Whitney,  lAvng^age  and  the  >Studi/  of 
Lfxnffuage;  LtLthuDyJClementt  ofComparatire  Philoloffy; 
Anderson,  Foreign  Misnons  (N.  Y.  1869);  Mullen,  Ten 
Years  of  Missionary  Work  in  India ;  Mrs.  Mason,  CirU- 
izing  Mountain  Men^  or  Sketches  of  Mission  Work  among 
the  Karens  (1862) ;  Mrs.  Wylie,  ()ospel  in  Burmah,  For 
a  full  history  of  the  mission  work  amongst  the  Karens, 
see  Mason,  Gospel  in  Burmah ;  Report  of  A  merican  Bap- 
tist Mission  Union  for  1868.  A  comparative  vocabulary 
of  the  Sgau  and  Pwo  dialects  of  the  Karen  language,  by. 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Nathan  Brown,  Baptist  missionar\%  now  of 
New  York  City,  may  be  found  in  the  Jour,  of  the  A  mer" 
icon  Oriental  Society ,  voL  iv.  See  also  the  article  BuR- 
XAU  (II.  Missions).     (J.  T.  G.) 

Kard-Patrepandaron,  the  name  of  a  class  of 
Hindu  ascetics,  beggars  of  the  Brahminic  order,  who  have 
vowed  eternal  silence.  Wholly  naked,  with  only  a  sacred 
string,  generally  a  snake's  skin,  over  their  shoulders, 
they  make  their  home  under  large  shade-trees^  When 
they  enter  a  house  they  manifest  their  presence  by  the 
clapping  of  their  hanils,  and  generally  share  with  the 
inmates  the  best  of  their  dainties,  for  a  Brail  m  in  consid- 
ers himself  highly  honored  by  such  a  visit. — Vollmer, 
WOrterb.  d,  Myth4)l.  p.  1020. 

Blarg,  Gi£OBG  (the  ** Parsimonious'^),  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Heroldingen  in  1512.   In  1538  he  was 
ordained  for  the  ministry  by  Melancthon,  and  became 
pastor  first  at  Oettingen,  later  at  Sch wabach ;  and  finally, 
in  l.^,  settled  at  Anspach,  and  became  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  churches  of  the  duchy  of  Baireuth.     He 
died  in  1576.    Kai^  acquired  great  notoriety  during  the 
difficulties  concerning  the  Formula  Concordia  by  main- 
^ning  that  it  was  only  by  passive  obedience  that  Christ 
^d^  atonement  for  us :  for  active  oliedience  (obedien- 
^ actlFa)  he  was  bound  to  give  as  man;  the  law  binds 
1^  rithec  to  obedience  or  to  punishment,  but  not  to  Itoth 
^^th^r.    Christ,  while  suffering  the  punishment  for 
^  I'-odered  obe<lieuce  on  his  own  account.     What  he 
k  '^*'  remains  no  longer  for  us  to  pay  (L  e.  the  pun- 
''"'Oent) ;  obedience,  however,  we  are  bound  to  render, 
^r^  rendered  his,  in  order  to  be  a  pure  and  perfect  of- 
«niig  unto  God.    See  Imputation.    He  defended  these 
Pmicjjjg  in  1563,  but,  as  they  provoked  a  great  contn)- 
«.*^-^»  he  finallv  retracted  them  in  1570.     The  same 
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^ons  were  afterwanls  maintained  bv  John  Piscator, 


jjl  '^»isor  at  Herbom,  and  by  John  Camero  of  Saumur. 
^.  'Valch,  Streitiykeiten  innerh,  d,  luth,  Kirche,  xiv,  360 : 
II  *'^^kh,  Kirchenyesch,  seii  d,  Reformatvm,  v,  358 ;  Dol- 
jjjj**^!",  />.  Rtformation,  iii,  564 ;  Schweizer,  Centraldoy- 
**^  ii,  16, 17 ;  Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop.  vii,  379. 

tj  "^^arlgites,  or  Separatist^  is  the  name  of  a  Mo- 
^-  ^^edan  sect  who  oppose  all  government,  both  eccle- 
^I^^Mcal  and  spirituaL  They  hold  that  the  person  wh<> 
.  ^  preside  in  spiritual  affairs  should  l»e  a  man  of  su- 
s^J[*^tural  birth  and  altogether  of  a  spiritual  character. 
^^  MoiiAMMEDANM ;  comp.  Karmatiiians. 

•  ^arlm.     See  Carbm. 


KapKn  v.  r.  rrjv  Kara  Svoftdg  KoAijc  J  Vulg.  Carcaa  ▼. 
r.  Cariatha),  a  place  situated  at  a  bend  in  the  southern 
lioundary  of  Judah  (u  c.  Simeon  or  Palestine),  between 
Adar  and  Azmon  (Josh,  xv,  3);  probably  alx>ut  mid- 
way between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  per- 
haps near  the  well  marke<i  as  Bir  Abu-Atreibe  on  Zim- 
mermann's  nuip.     See  TKinp. 

Karkaphensian  VeraiotL    See  Syriac  Ver- 
sions. 

Karkom.    See  Saffron. 


or,  rather,  Kar'ka  (Hebrew  Karka\ 
'•?*^]5»  •/<w^i  ■*  in  Numb,  v,  17,  etc ;  vrith  art.  and  H 
^ii«ctiTe  in  pause,  nj^n^n,  hak'Karka'd\  Sept.  'Ak- 


'kor  (Heb.  Karkor\  ^py^,  foundation ;  Sept, 

Kaprap  v.  r.  Kapra,Vulg.  requiesceba$»t)t  a  place  be- 
yond Jordan  whither  the  MidianitLxh  princes  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna  had  retired  with  their  remaining  army  after 
the  first  rout  by  (*ideon,  who  pursued  and  routed  them 

again  in  its  vicinity  (Judg.  viii,  10).  From  the  context 
it  appears  to  have  been  situated  not  far  beyond  Succoth 
and  Penuel,  towards  the  south,  in  a  naturally  secure  spot 
east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah ;  indications  that  point  to 
a  locality  among  the  southern  oiMinings  of  Jel>cl  Zurka, 
north-east  of  Kabbath  Ammon.  Schwarz  supposes  (Ar- 
Ust,  p.  223)  that  el^Kerah  is  meant,  a  place  a  few  miles 
south-east  of  Draa  or  Edrei,  in  the  Hauran;  but  this  is 
too  far  distant  north-easterly.  Eusebius's  comparison 
of  the  castle  {ppovQwi')  Carcaria  {Kaf>Kapia,Otutm:isf.)j 
one  day's  journey  distant  from  Pctra,  is  etjually  forcir|^i ; 
and  this  may  be  the  modem  Kcrak  of  Moab.     Sec  Kis- 

NATIL 

Karl-BorromaeuB  Union,  a  Roman  Catholic  as- 
sociation in  Rhenish  Prussia,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  in  Roman  Catholic  society  the  same  results  for 
which  the  (iustavus  Adolphus  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Church  was  founded  Perhaps,  in  a  measure,  it  was  in- 
tended to  oppose  any  inroads  of  the  Protestant  associa- 
tion among  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  ori^iuited  in  1844. 
and  makes  it  its  s|)ecial  object  to  circulate  at  large  the 
literary  productions  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  society 
publishes  a  monthly  journal,  and  occasionally  works  of 
a  religious  character  written  in  iM>pular  form.  See  A'a- 
tholische  Real-Encykhpadie,  xi,  835. 

Karlo^KTits,  Ciiuistoph  vox.  See  Maurice  of 
Saxony. 

Karlstadt,  Andreas  Rudolph  Bodenstein. 

See  Cari-stadt. 

Karlstadt,  Johannes.    See  Dragon ites. 

Karmathians  (so  called  from  Abu  Said  Al-.Tena- 
bi,  sumamed  A  l-Karmatha)  is  the  name  of  a  Moham- 
medan sect  which  originated  in  the  9th  centur}-,  under 
the  caliphate  of  Al-Motammed.  Strictly  si)eaking,  the 
Karmathians  were  Shiites  (q.  v.;  sec  also  Ismail),  for 
Kannatha.  their  tonndcr,  was  one  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  pn)vince  of  Kufa.  appointe<l  by  one  of  the  apostles 
(Hussein  Ahwagi)  of  Ahmed,  the  suwessor  of  Abdallah 
Ibn-Maimnn,  who  flourished  alK>ut  the  middle  of  the  2d 
century,  and  who  first  gave  character  to  the  Ismailite 
schism.  It  was  he  likewise  who  pnyected  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  union  of  the  Arabic  conciuerors,  and  the 
many  races  that  had  been  subjected  since  Mohammed's 
death,  and  the  enthronement  of  what  later  was  called 
"  Pure  Reason"  as  the  sole  deity  for  worship.  With  an 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  hu- 
man weakness,  he  found  a  way  to  attract  the  high  and 
the  low.  To  the  Miever  he  offered  devotion;  lil)erty, 
if  not  license,  to  the  *•  free  in  s]»irit:"  philosophy  to  the 
**sin>ng-mindc<l:"  mystical  hopes  to  the  fanatics;  mira- 
cles to  the  masses.  To  the  Jews  he  offerc<l  a  Messiah, 
to  the  Christians  a  Paraclete,  to  the  Moslems  a  Mahdi, 
and  to  the  Persian  and  Syrian  "  pagans"  a  [)hilosophi- 
C4il  iheologj'.  The  results  of  his  exertions,  so  practical 
in  tendency,  were  truly  wonderful,  and  at  one  time  it 
seemed  as  if  Mohammedanism  was  doomed.  He  was 
s<K)n  persecuted  by  the  authorities,  and,  driven  from 
place  to  place,  he  finally  die<l  in  Selamia,  in  Syria,  leav- 
ing the  work  he  had  so  successfully  begun  to  hia  son 
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Ahmed.  This  Ahmed,  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
his  father,  carried  on  the  work  of  conversion  somewhat 
secretly ;  at  least  he  did  not  dare  to  assume  publicly  the 
claims  of  an  imam,  as  his  father  had  done.  He  sent 
missionaries,  however,  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  gain  adherents  for  this  extreme  Rationalistic  move- 
ment, and  one  of  the  converts  made  was  our  Karmatha, 
who  gave  new  life  to  this  undertaking.  He  quickly 
gathered  about  him  a  large  number  of  converts,  and, 
successful  in  securing  their  confidence,  he  soon  made 
tiiem  the  blind  instruments  of  his  wilL  He  advocated, 
according  to  some  authorities,  absolute  communism,  not 
only  of  property,  but  even  of  wives,  and  founded  one 
particular  colony,  consisting  of  chosen  converts,  around 
his  own  house  at  Kufa.     (8ce  below.  Religious  Belief.) 

From  this  pUu^  called  the  "  House  of  Refuge,"  there- 
after the  whole  religious  movement  of  the  Karmathians 
was  conducted.     Missionaries  were  created  and  sent  to 
different  parts  of  the  earth  to  convert  the  nations,  and 
gather  them  into  the  fold  of  Karmathianism.     Among 
these  converts  was  one  Abu  Said,  whose  success  in 
Southern  Persia,  and  afterwards  at  Bahrein,  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  deserves  special  notice  here.    The  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  formerly  a  province  of  Persia,  adhering 
partly  to  the  Jewish,  partly  to  the  Persian  faith,  had 
been  subjected  by  Mohammed,  but  had  been  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  creed.    After  the  prophet's  death  they 
had  at  once  shaken  off  the  unwelcome  yoke,  which, 
however,  had  again  been  put  upon  them  by  Omar.     In 
the  interior  of  this  country  lived  (Hirtain  Arabs,  highly 
disaffected  against  Islam,  the  innumerable  precepts  of 
which  they  intensely  disliked,  and  among  these  Abu 
Said  made  the  most  marvellous  strides  in  his  con- 
versions, until  he  finally  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Bahreinites  generally,  and  in  less  than  two  yean  he 
brought  over  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  Bahrein.    To 
suppress  this  pniselytism,  an  army  of  10,000  men  was 
dispatched  in  282  (Hegira)  against  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, but  the  Karmathians  were  victorious,  and  Abu 
Said  now  became  undisputed  possessor  of  the  whole 
country,  destroyed  the  old  capital  Hajar,  and  made 
Lahsa  {]m  own  residence)  the  capital  of  the  country. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Saracenic  possessions  the  Karma- 
thians also  warred  for  a  time  successfully  against  the 
caliphate  of  Bagdad,  and  threatened  its  very  existence, 
until,  in  a  battle  fought  in  the  294th  year  of  the  Hegi- 
ra, the  caliph's  general,  Wasif,  won  a  decisive  victory, 
and  greatly  crippled  the  military  strength  of  the  Kar- 
roatliians.     Both  Karmatha  (of  whose  personal  history 
after  this  time  we  lack  all  information)  and  Abu  Said 
became— by  what  means  is  matter  of  great  obscurity — 
faithless  to  their  0¥m  creed ;  but  they  continued  to  have 
followers,  and  when  Abu  Said  was  killed,  together  with 
some  of  his  principal  officers,  in  the  bath  in  his  own 
castle  at  Lahsa,  in  301  of  the  Hegira,  by  one  of  his 
eunuchs,  his  son,  Abu  Tahir,  became  his  successor,  and 
the  struggle  was  continued.     In  31 1  he  seized  the  town 
of  Basra.     In  the  next  year  he  pillaged  the  caravan 
which  went  to  Mecca,  and  ransacked  Kufa.     In  315  he 
once  more  appeared  in  Kufa  and  in  Irak,  and  gained  so 
<lccided  a  victory  over  the  caliph's  troops  that  Bagtlad 
began  to  tremble  before  him.     In  317  (AD.  930)  the 
great  and  decisive  blow  against  the  caliphate,  or,  rather, 
against  Mohammedanism  itself,  was  stnick.     *'When 
the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  for  the  annual  pilgrimage 
had  arrived  at  Mecca,  the  news  suddenly  spread  that 
Abu  Tahir,  the  terror  of  Islam,  had  appeared  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  the  holy  city  itself.     All  attempts  to  buy 
him  off  failed,  and  a  massacre  of  the  most  fearful  de- 
scription ensued.     With  barbarous  irony,  he  asked  the 
victims  what  had  become  of  flie  sacred  protection  of  the 
place.     Every  one^  they  hail  always  been  told,  was  safe 
and  inviolable  at  Mecca.    Why  was  he  allowed  thus  ea- 
sily to  kill  them — the  race  of  donkeys?     According  to 
some,  for  six  days;  to  others,  for  eleven  or  seventeen,  the 
massacre  lasted.     The  numbers  killed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  itself  are  variously  given.     The 


holy  places  were  desecrated,  almost  irredeemably.  But, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  Abu  Tahir  laid  hands  on  the  su- 
preme palladium,  the  blick  stone  itself.  Yet  he  was 
apparently  mistaken  in  his  calculations.  So  far  from 
tunihig  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  from  a  worship  which 
God  did  not  seem  to  have  defended,  the  remaining  Mos- 
lems clung  all  the  more  fervently  to  it.  God's  decree 
had  certainly  permitted  all  these  indignities  to  be  put 
upon  his  house,  but  it  was  not  for  them  to  murmur. 
The  stone  gone,  they  covered  the  place  where  it  had 
lain  with  their  kisses."  Whenever  Abu  Tahir  did  not 
prevent  them  by  force,  the  caravans  went  on  their  usual 
annual  pilgrimage,  and  Abu  Tahir  was  finally  persuaded 
to  conclude  a  treaty  permitting  the  pilgrimage  on  pay- 
ment of  five  denars  for  every  camel,  and  seven  for  every 
horse.  But  the  black  stone,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Bagdad,  he  never  re- 
turned. (See  below.)  Abu  Tahir  himself  was  a  roan 
of  great  daring,  and  so  infatuated  were  his  men  with 
the  penonal  bravery  and  divine  calling  of  their  leader 
that  they  blindly  obeyed  any  demands  he  made  upon 
them. 

Abu  Tahir  died  in  332  of  the  Hegira,  master  of 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Irak.  It  was  not  until  seven  years 
later  (A.D.  950),  under  the  reign  of  two  of  his  brothers 
who  had  succeeded  him,  that  the  ^  black  stone"  was  re- 
turned to  Mecca  fur  an  enormous  ransom,  and  fixed 
there,  in  the  seventh  pillar  of  the  mosque  called  Ruhmat 
(God's  mercy).  But  with  the  death  of  Abu  Tahir  the 
star  of  the  Karmathians  began  to  wane.  Little  is  heard 
of  them  of  any  import  till  375,  when  they  were  defeated 
before  Kufa — an  event  which  seems  to  have  put  an  end 
to  their  dominion  in  Irak  and  Svria.  In  378  thev  were 
further  defeated  in  battle  by  Asfar,  and  their  c1\ief  kill- 
ed. Tilly  retreated  to  Lahsa,  where  they  fortified  them- 
selves; whereupon  Asfar  marched  to  Elkatif^  took  it, 
and  carried^way  all  the  baggage,  slaves,  and  animals 
of  the  Karmathians  of  that  town,  and  retired  to  Baf  ra. 
This  seems  to  have  finally  ruined  the  already  weak 
band  of  that  once  formidable  power,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther is  heard  of  them  in  history,  although  they  retained 
Lahsa  down  to  430,  and  even  later.  To  our  own  day 
there  still  exist?,  according  to  Palgrave,  some  disaffect- 
ed remnants  of  them  at  Hosa  (the  modem  name  of  their 
ancient  centre  and  stntnghold),  and  other  tracts  of  the 
peninsula;  and  their  antagonism  against  Mohammed- 
anism, which  they  have  utterly  abrogated  among  them- 
selves, so  far  from  being  abated,  bids  fair  to  break  out 
anew  into  open  relx^llion  at  the  first  opportunity.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  most  trustworthy  writers  on  Kastem 
history  assert  that  the  modem  Druses  owe  the  origin  of 
their  religious  belief  to  the  Karmatliians  (comp.  Mad- 
den, Turkish  Empire^  ii,  210). 

The  rdif/itms  belie/  of  the  Karmathians,  so  far  as  it 
has  l)ccn  preserved  to  us,  seems  in  the  beginning — be- 
fore Ismailism  became  a  mixture  of  *Miaturalism"  and 
*^  materialism"  of  whilom  Sabaism,  and  of  Indian  incar- 
nations and  transmigrations  of  later  days — to  have  only 
been  a  kind  of  *•  reformed"  Islam.  Their  master  Kar- 
matha, this  sect  maintained,  had  evinced  himself  to  be 
a  tme  prophet,  and  had  brought  a  new  law  into  the 
world.  By  this  many  of  the  Mohammedan  tenets  were 
altered,  many  ancient  ceremonies  and  forms  of  prayer 
were  changed,  and  an  entirely  new  kind  of  fast  intro- 
duced. Wine  was  permitted,  as  well  as  a  few  other 
things  which  the  Koran  prohibited,  while  many  of  the 
precepts  found  in  that  book  were  "made  mere  allegories. 
Praver  was  but  the  svmbol  of  obe<licnce  to  their  imam, 
and  fasting  the  symbol  of  silence,  or,  rather,  of  conceal- 
ment of  the  religious  doctrine  from  the  stranger.  They 
also  believed  fornication  to  be  the  sin  of  infidelity,  and 
the  guilt  thereof  to  be  inciured  by  those  who  revealed 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  or  failed  to  jiay  a  blind 
obedience  to  their  chief,  or  to  contribute  the  fifth  part 
of  their  property  as  an  offering  to  the  imam  (compare 
Sole,  Pi'eliminnri/  Discourse  to  the  A'oran). 

For  further  dctiiUi,  see  Weil,  Oescnichte  d,  Chal\fen; 
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m-dem,  Gt»ckichU  der  islamitischen  VOlker  (Stuttg.  1806, 

.^^vo),  p.  197  sq.;  De  (locje,  Memoire  $ur  It*  VarnuUhes, 

^tc ;  Silvestre  de  Sac}',  Rtlu/ion  des  Drutei ;  Sale,  A'o- 

jr€tn;  Taylor,  Hist,  MohammedUinum,  \k  2*23  m).  ;  Madden^ 

TurkitA  KiHpire,  ii,  104  sq.;  Cham  ben*,  CychpadWj  x, 

.S86  aq.     See  Siiiitk8. 

Kam,  Aaron  Jakob,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bom 
2n  Loudon  Co^  Mrj^^iuia,  AugUitt,  1820.    In  his  youth  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  lionl,  and,  with 
^i  view  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry,  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  institution  at  Gettysburg  in  the  autumn 
^>f  1837,  and  was  graduated  from  Pemisylvania  College 
"Xn  1842,  and  from  tlic  theological  aemmary'jn  1814. 
^fter  hbt  license  to  preach  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Lu- 
theran Church  at  Pine  (rrove.  Pa. ;  thence  he  removed 
^o  Canton,  Ohio.     In  1818  he  took  charge  of  the  Kn- 
#<li«h  Lutheran  Church  in  Savannah,  (ieorgia.    Here  he 
labored,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  people  and  the  re- 
«*pect  of  the  whole  community,  till  his  physical  strength 
l^ve  way,  and  advancing  disease  compelled  him  to  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  his  office.     His  congregation  sug- 
9?e3ted  a  trip  to  foreign  lands.     They  provided  the  ex- 
rtenses  for  the  journey,  and  supplies  for  the  pulpit  during 
'lis  absence.     He  travelled  through  France,  Italy,  (ter- 
'Q-iny,  and  Switzerland,  but  his  impaired  health  derived 
^  ^vantage  from  the  tour,  and  he  returned  to  his  na- 
^Ve  country  only  to  close  his  life  surrounded  by  the 
tender  sympathies  of  loved  ones  at  home.     He  died  at 
^'licago,  111.,  Dec.  19, 1860.    Kam  was  an  able  preacher 
^^^  an  excellent  man.    His  ministry  was  fniitful  in  good 
"^^aaJts.    During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
'^^''annah  in  1864  and  1858,  he  continued  at  his  post, 
^''^W^usting  his  time  and  his  strength  in  ministering  to 
'^*i    suffering  and  the  dying,  not  only  of  his  own  con- 
^f^^^^ation,  but  to  others  who  were  not  in  connection 
**  ^  ^  ti  any  Church,  amid  scenes  the  most  distressing  and 
hv^^Ljt-rending,  in  his  offices  of  kindness  to  the  sick  and 
"^     ^he  burial  of  the  dead.     It  is  8ui)i)08e<l  his  physical 
^^(^■^LStitution  sustained  an  injury  from  the  influences  of 
tt^^^  epidemic  from  which  he  never  recoverctl.    (M.  I*  S.) 

See  ASIITAROTII-KARNAIM. 

I,  Stanislaus,  a  celebrated  Roman 
C^t.hoUc  prelate,  was  bom  in  Bland  in  152G.     Of  his 
e^rly  life  nothing  is  known  to  us.    In  1563  he  was  made 
b  w«tinp  of  Wladislaw,  and  became  coadjutor  to  the  arch- 
bxB^Yiop  of  Gnesen  in  1577,  and  in  1581  sole  occu[)ant  of 
t\i  c  archbishopric  and  primate  of  Poland.     In  the  civil 
UlMtATv  of  Poland  Kamkowski  played  no  unimportant 
p3rt.  King  Stephen  ( Betori )  was  crowned  by  him  (May 
\ ,  1676),  and  on  the  death  of  the  king  Kamkowski  him- 
ftf^Vf  aawimed  the  reins  of  govemment  until  a  royal  suc- 
cenwor  was  found  in  the  person  of  the  Swedish  crown- 
prince  Sigismund,  whom  he  also  crowne<I.     It  is  gener- 
ally Mipposed  that  Kamkowski  belonged  to  the  Jesuit- 
ical order.    In  Kaluich  he  built  a  college  for  the  Jesuits : 
h«  sbo  foanded  two  schools  for  the  theological  training 
*»f  Konuui  Catholics.     Under  his  protection  the  cele- 
l^ated  Jesuit  Jacob  Wujek  translated  the  Bible  into  Po- 
^N«  work  which  to  this  day  remains  the  onlv  authen- 
J^c  edition  in  the  Polish  (R<»man  Catholic)'  Church. 
*^'ikowgki  died  May  26, 1603.     He  pubUshed  Comti- 
*™*^*  'Ifnodales  diocese*  cum  catechetfi : — /Sermones  ad 
J^'^AM;_/>ft  eodesia  utraque;  etc.    See  Wetzer  und 
^^%KirckenrLexihm,  xii,632. 

Karo,  Joseph  bk^-Ephraim,  a  Jewish  Rabl)i,  one 
« the  most  celebratefl  characters  in  Kabbinic  literature, 
*"  *>om  in  Spain  in  1488,  of  a  family  of  note.  Amid 
,  8^t  persecutions  which  the  Sfianish  Jews  suffered 
w  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  Karo  family 
^^  exiled,  and  settled  finally  at  Nicopolis,  in  Euhh 
'^  Turkey.  His  early  Talraudicol  educiition  Joseph 
'^^fid  under  the  instruction  of  his  own  father,  and 
Jf®  youth  quickly  evinced,  in  the  ready  ac^iuisition  of 
iil^Qdic  lore,  a  particular  liking  for  tradition.  The 
7^^^  text,  it  is  said,  he  had  learned  by  heart,  and  be- 
^  ^  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  ac- 


cepted as  a  Talmudical  authority.  From  Nicopolis  Jo* 
seph  removed  successively  to  Adrianople  and  Salonica. 
While  a  resident  of  these  places  (about  1522-^')5)  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  great  cabalistic  fanatic  Sa- 
lomo  Molebo  of  Portugal,  and  he  was  finally  induced  to 
remove  to  Safet  ((j.  v.),  in  Palestine^  the  great  cabalis- 
tic centre  in  the  East  in  the  16th  centur\'.  In  Safet  he 
studied  nmch  with  the  liabbinical  authorities  of  Pales- 
tine, and  during  the  controversy  on  the  Jewish  gaonate 
[see  Jacob  Bekaii]  JoHe[>h  Karo  was  one  of  the  four 
disciples  whom  Jacob  Berab  onlained  when  funded  by 
LeW  ben-Chabib  to  quit  the  country.  See  Oudinatios, 
Jii^wisii.  Previously  infatuated  with  the  Cabali.Hts'  Mes- 
sianic notions,  and  now  (Jacob  Berab  died  January, 
1541,  shortly  after  quitting  Palestine)  one  of  the  four 
l^abbis  ordainetl  by  the  only  authority  competent  to 
perform  the  sacred  rite,  he  bci'ame  satisfied  that  he  was 
divinely  chos(>n  for  some  important  mission,  perhaps 
even  the  Messiahship  itself.  (^Hc  l)clieved,  says  (iriitss 
[see  Ik'Iow],  that  he  would  die  and  1>e  again  raised  up 
to  become  the  leader  of  his  nati(»n.)  Ever  since  1522 
he  had  been  engaged  in  writing  an  extensive  religious 

and  ritual  codex,  entitled  C-pi^  r*a  {Heth  Yoseph,  first 
published  at  Sablonets,  1553,  4  vols,  folio),  a  revision, 
correction,  and  enlargement  of  a  like  work  by  Jacob  ben- 
Asher ;  he  now  hastened  the  completion  of  tliis  gigantic 
undertaking  in  the  ho[>e  that  its  publication  w:mld  lead 
his  people  to  assign  him  at  once  the  place  to  which  he 
believed  himself  divinely  called.  He  completed  the 
work  in  1542,  but  it  gained  for  him  only  the  recognition 
of  being  one  of  the  ablest  rabbis  of  Safet.  Unremit- 
tingly he  continued  his  labors,  determined  to  bring 
about  the  result  which  he  believed  to  be  Ids  mission — 
the  union  of  Israel— and  with  it  hasten  the  days  of  the 
Messiah.  In  the  16th  century  the  Talmud  was  exten- 
sively studied  among  the  Jews.  Every  important  con- 
gregation sustained  not  only  a  rabbi,  but  a  college.  Thus 
many  lucrative  positions  were  o[»en  to  men  inclined 
to  study,  and  there  resulted  a  general  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  Talmud.  But  many  students  imply  many 
interpreters,  and  thus  it  came  that,  af^er  a  time,  each 
congregation,  and  sometimes  even  each  member  of  a 
college,  had  their  own  interpretation  of  the  Talmudical 
precepts,  and  Jewish  orthodoxy  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
ju<lge  rightly.  Joseph,  comprehending  the  danger  of  a 
general  divisi<»n  and  a  loose  interpretation,  determined 
to  meet  the  case  by  a  compilation  of  rabbinical  law  and 
usage,  i.  e.  by  the  publication  of  the  interpretations 
which  the  Talmud  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  in  IsraeL  At  first  be  sim- 
ply subjected  his  former  work  to  a  general  9U[>ervision, 
which  he  completed  after  twelve  years  of  hanl  labor. 
Finding,  however,  that  this  did  not  quite  accomplish  the 
desired  result,  he  set  alwut  writhig  a  new  work,  and  af- 
ter nine  years  of  intense  application  presente<l  his  peo- 
ple with  a  compendium  of  rabbuiical  law  and  usage,  en- 
titled T|''"'5  'n^'IJ  (Shulchan  Ami-,  first  published  at 
Venice,  1565),  which  to  this  day  remains  a  rabbinical 
authority.  His  name  now  became  celebrated  in  all 
lands  where  Jews  made  their  abode,  and  at  Safet  itself 
(whi«rh  really  meant  all  Palestine)  he  was  cheerfully  ac- 
cordcid  the  place  of  first  authority,  as  a  worthy  successor 
of  Jacob  Bt^rab.  See,  however,  the  article  Mosks  i»16 
Trani.  He  died  in  1575.  One  result  Karo's  labors 
had  at  least  eflFecteti — the  harmonv  of  all  Israelites  in 
expotuiding  the  law  through  the  Talinwl — the  estab- 
lishment <)f  Kabbinic  Judaism — after  all,  a  ver\'  drflVrent 
religion  from  that  revealed  through  Moses  at.  Mount 
Sinai,  f*)Tetold  !)y  the  prophets,  and  taught  by  Moses 
Maimonidcs.  For  a  long  time  the  Shidchan  Aruk  was 
the  text-lK>ok  in  all  the  Jewish  schools,  the  accepted 
interfiretation  among  all  that  p(K)ple,  and  many  nrt}'.  the 
editions  that  have  been  published  of  it,  lo;citm8  the  schol- 
ars who  hnvc  commented  upon  it.  Karo's  other  work 
of  note  which  deservej*  mention  here  is  Che»eph  Mithne, 
a  commentary  on  Maimonides's  Jad  Ilacfiuzakaj  which 
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ba*  ewqamtlir  ^>'*''  pubUihed  with  tbe  UtMr  woA.  [ 
SeeGifiU,  Cuc*•aUe(fe^^U(j(1^ix,S19•q.;  Zuni,  Zur  I 

C«c*icA(.'ii./-it*rn(ur,p.230»q.i  Jo«t,  Cmc*.  rf.  Jiuim- 
rtiinw,  111,129;  Furat,  fiWio(A.  Jud  li,  lii  .q.     (J.H.W.)  , 

Earpas.    SceGaEEN;  Omtoh. 

Kar'tKll  (H*b,  Karto*',  nlj'lp,  rti>,-  Sept,  Kap- 
Sdv  V.  r.  Hiittti:),  B  lowD  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  u-  | 
■igned.with  ila  subuiba,  u  one  of  the  pUeee  of  mtilpnce  ' 
for  the  Levitee  of  the  ftmily  of  Menri  (Jo»h.  jijii,  81). 
It  in  there  mentinnml  tietvreen  Jokneun  and  Dlmnah, 
the  founh  city  mined  bring  NahiUl;  but  the  parallel ' 
pinage  (1  Chron.vi,  77)  gives  but  two  dtiea,  aiul  Ihene 
difiereut,  nunely,  KimmoD  and  Tabor,  (be  Gnt  of  tlicac 
being  probably  a  preferable  reading  for  Ditnnab,  and 
the  latter  a  collectire  Air  two  uhers,  Jokneam  beintc  in 
the  aiBt  connection  (ver.  GH)  •epuratclj'  attributed  to 
the  Kohathiccs  along  with  other  places  on  ML  Kphra- 
im,  near  which  it  lay.  Kartah  is  doubtleae  identical 
with  the  Kattatii  elaewherc  epnken  of  in  the  «anie  a»- 
aociation  (Josh,  xix,  lb).  Van  de  V^rle  •uggcBli  |.Vr- 
moii;  p.  an)  that  It  is  "poeeibly  the  game  with  /!• 
Ilarit,  a  village  with  traces  of  anUquiiy  on  the  banko 
oftheKiahon,"  not  very  far  from  ila  junction  with  wadv 
Uelek ;  the  niioa  being  on  the  tell  llarUyth,  on  the  op- 
poaite  Nde  of  the  river  (Narratict,  i,  289). 

Kar'tan  (Mib.Kaitan','\Tr\^,  daabU  citg,  an  old 
dual  from  PT'P  J  Sept.  Kop^nvv.r.Si^iiiivAndtiai^. 
uur),  a  town  of  Naphtali,  astngtted  to  the  Gershonitf 
Levilea,  and  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
(Joah.  zxi,  SS).  In  the  paraUd  pauagc  (1  Cbron.  vi, 
76)  it  IB  called  by  tbe  equivalent  name  of  K[R.rATii  A[M. 
The  associated  names  auggeu  the  probability  of  some 
locality  near  the  north-wcai*ni  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias, perhaps  the  mined  village  marked  as  fl-Katimai 
on  Van  de  Velilo's  map,  on  wady  Furam,  about  midway 
between  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Huleh. 

Kartlkeya  is  the  name  of  the  Ilinda  Mara,  oi 
lijod  of  war,  who  is  representmi  liy  the  ruriinic  legend* 
aa  having  sprung  from  Siva  aficr  a  most  oiincuknu 
fashion.  The  genn  of  Kartlkeya  having  fallcsn  into 
the  Ganges,  it  was 
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it  happened  that  he  was  seen  by  six  n.vmphs,  the 
Krittikas  (or  Pleiailee),  the  eliild  assumed  .-ii  faces.  t< 
receive  nurture  fmm  each.  Grown  up,  he  fullllled  hU 
mianon  in  killing  Tikraka,  Ibe  demon-king,  whose  pow- 
er,  acquired  by  penances  and  austerities,  threatened  iht 
very  existence  of  the  gods.  He  accomplished,  bnndea 
other  heroic  deeds  in  his  battles  with  the  gianto,  and 
.became  the  cnmmandcr-in-chief  of  the  divine  armies 
Having  lieen  brouj-ht  up  by  the  Krittikas,  he  is  caHed 
Kdrlikryo,  or  Shaamatara,  tbe  son  af  six  muthcrs: 
and,  from  the  rircnmslancea  adverted  tn,  ha  bears  also 
the  names  of  Gangeya,  the  son  of  the  Ganges ;  Sarabha. 
reared  in  Sara  grass;  Skamsukha,  the  god  with  the  six 
(aces,  etc  One  of  his  common  appellations  is  Kumarii. 
youthful,  since  he  ia  generally  represented  as  a  flni 
youth;  and, »  he  is  riding  on  a  peacock,  he  receive!. 
somelimea  the  epithet  of  S&hirahaaa,  nr  "the  guil 
whose  vehicle  ia  the  peacock." 

Easimlr,  St.,  prince  of  Poland,  noted  in  the  annalt 
oT  the  Roman  Catholic  ('hurch  for  his  great  jiiely  anil 
asceticism,  bom  in  October,  1458.  took  no  unim[i>rUnl 
part  in  the  eflbrta  of  the  royal  liouae  of  Poland  lo  secure 
the  throne  of  Hungary,  ^uite  itvconnstently  with  Im 
saintly  profession,  ho  marched  at  the  head  of  a  largt 
army  towanls  the  bimlefs  of  Iliingar}-  in  UTI.  On  hii. 
return,  after  (he  decUratiou  of  pc>]>e  Sixtus  IV  in  favor 
of  the  ileposedking  of  Hungaij',  Kasimir  pracliseii  even 
f;reater  austerity  than  before,  and  died  March  4,  liM 
at  Wilna,in  Ljthkiania.  Kasimii  was  canonized  iu  15~2V 
by  pope  Leo  X,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  patiun 
saint  of  Poland.    See  I>t>i.AKD. 

KupL    Sec  Ibn-Caspi. 


)r  the  cathedral  at 
MUnsler.  He  died  July  8,  1831.  Katerkamp'i  prind- 
pal  workia  hiA  Kirchengetch^  (of  which  the  intntdiiction 
was  published  In  1RI9;  and  five  volumes,  bringing  the 
work  down  to  the  second  Crusade,  ttma  1823-34,  Svo). 
He  also  wrote  I'rbtr  d.  rhriill.  Lttnt  a.  d,  Geiit  d.  gottn- 
ditmtL  Vrrtammbiiigfti  (Mtlnster,  ISSO,  8vo):— /imt- 
irlirdigtfitn  inu  d.  Lrbm  d.  t'iirilm  Gaiirtiii  (itNd.lA2ei 
2d  ed.  1SS8).  See  Herzng,  Btiil-t:iirsldiipadir,  \-ii,  MS; 
Wetiet  und  Welle,  Kirrhn-Lex.  xii,  687. 

Katliailnus,  Aiibrosius.    See  Catiiahinus. 

Kathenotheiam  (cirS'  ti^c  ^x'c,  taeh  one  a  goJ) 
it  a  term  deviaed  by  Prof.  Max  Mllller  (Rig  Vfda,  i,  161, 
460)  (o  designate  the  doctrine  of  divine  unity  in  diver- 
sity as  unfolded  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Iliudna, 
He  rejects  the  term  pofglkaim  on  Ihe  ground  that  the 
Hindus,  in  their  worshtp.ei'er  ascribe  to  one  god  Ihe  at- 
I  tributes  of  all  the  others.  Thus  in  oi>e  hymn,  ascribed 
lo  Mann,  the  poet  saya,  "Among  you,  O  gods,  there  la 
none  that  is  small,  none  that  is  young ;  you  are  all  great 
in  deed."  .  .  .  "Aiid  what  more  could  human  Unguage 
achieve,"  asks  tbe  professor.  "  ui  trying  to  exprtsa  Ihe 
ideaof  a  divine  anrtsupremepower?  .  .  .  Thisissurcly 
not  what  is  commonly  unUersHiod  by  polytheism.  Vet 
it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  call  it  monotheism.  If  we 
must  have  a  name  for  it,  I  shouM  caU  it  Karhrnollieitm" 
(Cliipi,  i, !«).  See  aLio  Tyler,  Primiliee  Cullurt  (Loud. 
18n.avola.8vo),il,321.     (J.  H.W.) 

Katblsmftta  (taiiirpara,nltiiiffi)  is  a  nam*  which, 
in  the  early  Church,  according  tn  Suicer,  was  applied  to 
certain  parts  of  holy  Scripture, because,  during  (he  read- 
ing of  them,  tbe  people  ml.  Other  portions  of  .Scripture 
were  entitled  <mi<r«c  (ilaDdingt),  because,  during  the 
reading  of  Ihem,  the  people  tlood.  It  was  usual  in  the 
early  C'hurch  for  all  worshippers  lo  slaad  during  the 
reading  of  the  gnspeb  and  tbe  «nglng  of  the  pBalms. 

Katona,  EuitRir,  of  Abaujvar.  a  Hunpuian  Prot- 
estant coniroverslalisi,  was  bom  at  Uifalon  in  1572.  He 
became  rector  of  the  college  of  SiepM  in  1693,  but  re- 
ugned  in  1995  lo  study  theology  at  Wittenberg  and 
Heidelberg  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  llicn  relumed 
tn  his  country.  He  became  successively  rector  of  Pa- 
tak  (in  1599),  preacher  at  the  court  of  liaagt  fia- 
goeii,  prince  of  Transj-lvania.  pastor  of  Szepsi,  (ioenr- 
zin,  aiid  Karextur,  and  died  Oct.  22, 1610.  He  wrote 
lie  Libero  A  rWfrw,  cimira  lAtm  A  ndna  Snniji ;  A  nli- 
papimai  t  Tradalai  de  Patrum,  eondtiorHm  tl  (rni/i- 
f iontfta  A  uetontate  rirca  jvtft  dogmaia,  rvUtu  idm  TfH>- 
Tttjue  n'cfR'/i  (Francfurt,  1611,  Hvo,  with  a  life  of  the 
author  by  Paieiia).  See  (.'tvittinger,  Spreimai  Hmiga. 
rm  LOtraUr,  p.  189;  Horanj-i,  Aooa  Memoria  Hanga- 

Katon  Moifd.    See  TAi.Mrn. 
Kat'tatb  (Heb.  Kaltalh;  rajJ,  imaO,  for 
.Sept.  Kami.* 


of  ;'.eb- 
list  of  towns  apfkan'nlly  along 
the  southern  border  from  Mount  Tabor  westerly  (Josli. 
xix,  15);  and  (notwithslaoding  ihc  slight  difference  in 
raiiicals)  proliahly  the  same  wiih  the  Kaktah  (q.  v.) 
of  Josh,  xxi,  S4;  fwrhaps  also  with  Kitbos  (Judg.  i, 
SO).  Schwan  (I'ltlm,  p,  172l,by  a  tortuous  derivation 
through  the  Talmud,  seeks  lu  identify  it  with  Caaa  of 
Galilee. 


Katyayana 


me  of  great  distinction  in  the 

of  India,  especially  the  ritiml 

ii  Uterature  of  the  Hrahmanical  Hindus 
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that  name.     Ratyayaiia  b  also  the  name  of  several  (Camb.  1828, 8vo) : — A  Charge  to  the  Clergy^  delivered  ai 
the  chief  discipleii  of  the  Buddha  SakyamuuL  the  triennial  Vuiit(ition  in  184^  (London,  1843, 8vo).    He 
Kauta,  Jacob,  an    eminent  German   theolopan,  al*  published  wmc  anonymous /^m./r^  on />r.  ^Kt^ 
DTtmiincnt  in  the  Anabaptist  movement  of  the  16th  *»«»'  Lectures,  mA  a  Reply  to  the  TrareU  of  an  Iruh 
«r«ntury,  was  bom  at  Bockeiiheim,  lieaue  Cassel,  about  ^^J^"^"  M^  *^*™*"  Cathohc  jMdemical  work).     See 
%  ocm.     He  WM  a  preacher  at  Worms  when,  in  1627,  he  AUibonc,  Ihct,  of  Authors,  s.  v. ;  I^mdan  Gentleman's 
identified  himself  with  the  I>enk-Hetzer  movement  in  '^^«/7'««'^»  1**^  (.Apnl,  May,  and  August).     (J.  I^  S.) 
^<orming  a  strong  opposition  against  infant  baptism.        Kaye,  John  (2).     See  Cajus. 
'K^viooAly  to  this  time,  Kautx  had  estranged  him-        Kayits.     See  Fiil'it. 
««lf  from  the  Lntheran  reformers  by  his  anti-Trini-       Kasin.     See  Ittaii-kazin. 
«ariaa  heresies;  now  he  openly  broki  with  them,  and        Keach,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  EnglUh  Baptist  dl- 
warmly  welcomed  the  Strasburg  preachers.     Sec  Ana-  y^^^  ^.„  ^^^  ^  Stokchaman,  Buckingluimshirc,  Feb. 
BAPTISTS.     He  pubhshed  seven  theswm  defence  of  his  29,1640.    He  does  not  appear  to  have  foUowcd  anv  reg- 
pecuUar  views  (comp.  Arnold,  ketzerhutone,  i,  68),  and  ^^  ^^^  „f  g^^dy;  hU  parente  were  iH)or,  and'couM 
ror  the  day  of  Pentecost  mvited  the  Lutheran  mmisters  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^  in  ^  coUegiate  education.     He  paid  par- 
t^  public  deputation.     Although  yet  a  young  man,  he  Ocular  attention  to  the  Scriptures.     In  1668  he  be- 
liad  already  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a  public  speaker,  ^ame  a  preacher,  and  in  1668  was  chosen  pastor  of  a 
»nd  no  donbt  took  this  course  in  order  to  increase  the  congregation  in  Southwark.  of  which  he  had  for  three 
Slumber  of  hw  followers.     But  the  theses  of  Kautz  were  y^ars  previously  been  a  member.    After  the  Restoration 
9»  decidedly  opposed  to  Lutheran  christology  and  dog-  ^g  ^x,n^r^  in  common  with  all  nonconformist*,  and  fled 
iBtt  that  the  authonties  interfered,  incarcerated  him,  f^ra  the  countr\',  where  the  persecutions  were  unbear- 
Md  finally  obhged  him  to  quit  Worms.     Wandenng  able,  to  the  metn)poU8.     Here  he  became  pastor  of  a 
Jbottt  from  place  to  place,  we  find  him  ui  July  at  Augs-  s^all  societv,  which  met  in  a  private  house  in  Tooley 
bwg,  Uter  at  Rothenburg,  and  in  1628  finally  at  Stras-  street.    Su^ssful  as  a  minUter,  he  soon  moved  his  fast- 
hffljf.     Here  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in  preaching  his  increasing  flock  (which  numbered  at  one  time  over  1000) 
fteietical  doctrines,  but  in  1629,  so  great  had  his  fanatl-  ^  ^  large  new  church  in  Horsley  Down,  Southwark. 
cal  excesses  become,  that  the  city  authorities  felt  obliged  He  died  July  18,  1704.     Reach  belonged  to  the  Par- 
te interfere,  and  he  was  arrested  and  compelled  to  leave  ticular  or  Calvinbric  Baptists,  and  was  considered  a  man 
'fte  city.    After  losing  sight  of  him  for  a  time,  we  find  ^f  ^^^^^  pi^ty  and  learning.     His  principal  worka  arc, 
Aim  in  1632  again  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  city  of  jropologUi,  or  Key  to  open  Scripture  Metaphors  (Lond. 
'Ntras^burg,  and  vainly  seeking  admission.     From  this  ^(jg.j;  best  edition  1779.  fol— very  scarce ;  afid  reprinted 
^'ne  aU  traces  of  him  are  lost,  and  neither  the  time  nor  j^  ig^g^  g^^)  ._Tt^g  Marrow  of  true  Justijicatum,  or 
«»e  place  of  his  death  is  known.    KauU  was  quite  inti-  j^utijication  without  Works  (U)ii^\im,\io)'.— The  Ax€ 
inat«  with  Capito,  the  eminent  coadjutor  of  the  Reform-  /,„-^  ,^  the  Root,  or  one  more  Blow  at  the  Foundation  of 
em    CEcolampadius  and  Bucer,  and  at  one  time  it  was  /f^fant  Baptism  and  Church-membership  (London,  1693, 
fr^r%  asserted  by  the  Anabaptists  that  he  had  succeedetl  4^^,)  ._/:^a/  broke  forth  in  Wales  (l>ond.  1696, 8vo ;  an 
in    winning  him  to  their  side.     Capito,  however,  docs  answer  to  Mr.  James  Owens  book,  entitled  ChiUlreris 
not   deserve  this  reproach.     On  the  contrary,  he  did  all  Baptism f rom  Ilenven)^— The  Display  of  glorious  Grace, 
m    His  power  to  restrain  Kautz  in  his  fanaticism.     See  ^  14  Sermons  [on  Isa.  Hv,  10]  (^Ix)nd.  1698, 8vo)  .—GoS" 
Trocbsel,  AntUrimtarier,  i,  13  sq. ;  Keim,  in  the  Jahrb.  ^/  Mysteries  Unveiled,  or  an  Exposition  ofaU  the  Par- 
/I  <Meutsche  TheoL  i,  2,  271  wj. ;  Stud,  und  Krit.  1841,  p.  ^5/^,^  etc  (Lond.  1701,  foL ;  1856,  royal  8vo.     "  Mingled 
ItXSO  »q.    See  also  Denk  ;  Hrtzer.     (J.  H.W.)  \irith  unquestioned  reverence  for  the  divine  Wonl,  and 
Kay,  James,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  bom  at  Heap  much  good  material  of  which  the  judicious  student  may 
Fold,  in  Lancashire,  England,  June  21,  1777,  and  was  avail  himself  with  advantage,  there  is  a  large  amount 
Teared  in  the  Church  of  England.    At  the  age  of  seven-  of  fanciful  export  ion  and  of  unwise  spiritualizing"*  [Kit- 
teen,  however,  he  became  a  dissenter,  and  at  once  pre-  to  ]) : — A  Gmlen  Mine  opened,  or  the.  glory  of  God's  rich 
pared  for  the  ministry.     In  1799  he  was  settled  over  a  Grace  displayed  in  the  Mediator,  etc  (Lond.  1694, 4to): 
Calvmistic  congregation  in  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  but  — The  French  Impostor  detected,  or  Zach.  H ousel  tryed 
he  resigined  this  charge  in  1810,  and,  with  about  one  by  the  Word  of  God,  etc.  (Ix>nd.  1703,  rimo") : — Believer's 
third  of  h»  congregation,  Joinetl  the  UnitariaiLs,  and  Baptism,  wherein  the  chief  arguments  for  infant  bap- 
two  years  later  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  tism  are  collected  and  combated  (London,  1705,  8vo) : — 
^dley,  Lancashire.     In  1821  he  emigrated  to   this  Travels  of  True  Godliness,  and  Travels  of  Ungodliness, 
^'^^t  bat  never  again  took  active  work.     He  died  afterthemanncrofBunyan's(oi\en  reprinted);  also  with 
S«pt.  22, 1847,  at  Trout  Run,  Pa.     *'  He  fell  asleep  with  Notes  and  Memoirs  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  Howard 
U»e  soceou  of  a  devout  faith  on  his  lips,  and,  we  doubt  Malcolm  ( N.  Y.  1831,  18mo) : — FxposiJvjn  of  the  ParO' 
**^with  the  trustful  spirit  of  a  disciple  in  his  heart.'' —  hies  (Lon(i  1704,  fol.V    Keach  also  figured  in  his  day  as 
^^fi^ian  EToniner,  1848,  p.  157.  a  hymnologist,  but  his  sacred  songs  were  rather  medi- 

Kaye,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  EngUsh  divine,  was  bom  ?r\  '^^^!?'"".^J^"'  ^^^^f '  ^i?.'' '"^  '^^^^'^Vl'.- ^^  !^' ' 

j;  Hammemmith,  London,  in  1783,  and  was  educated  at  ^^^y^  ""^iS^J^     l^^fV^  i\sop  Hv^t.of  lH,,,nttng 

Christ'g  CoUege,  Cambridge  (graduatal  in  1804  i^-ith  ^^"'•^J^f'  ^»»7"^' ^^f /''^- «'*^;'^";^,'^^^^^    ''^"'^^'•'' 

^^^  honor  and  distinction).     In  1814  he  was  elected  "•  ^-  ?  ^'^^'  ^^^^P'  ^^'^'  '''*'  ^  '''     ^^'  "*  ^  '^ 
^^  of  his  college,  and  afterwards  filled  the  office        Keating,  G koffrkv,  an  Irish  divine  and  historian, 

^  ^ceK!hancellor.     In  1816  he  was  chosen  regins  pro-  floiui8he<l  in  the  eariy  |«rt  of  the  17th  century  (died 

'«*>r  of  divinity,  and  in  1820  became  bishop  of  Bristol ;  alK>ut  1625,  or  somewhat  later).    He  is  noted  as  the  au- 

^*8  translated  U»  Lincoln  in  1827,  and  died  in  1853.    Be-  thor  of  a  general  historj'  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  eccle- 

o<W  his  professional  laborv,  Kaye  did  a  great  deal  of  siastical  history  of  that  country  is  treate<i  in  detail.    It 
11  *~~  -       -.        ..     ....     -.  .     .  _ 


°^^bility,  no  thuiking  mind  can  fail  to  be  enriched  by  ^hors,  s.  v. 

*•**•    His  principal  writings  are:   The  Ecclesiastical  Keblah  is  a  term  by  which  the  Mohammedans  des- 

jjj*7[y  of  the  ^  and  3d  Centuries,  illustrated  from  the  ignate  the  direction  towards  which  they  are  rommand- 

184?^  o/2>rft<Z&i«  (Camb.  2d  ed.  1826,  8vo;  3d  ed.  ed  to  turn  their  faces  in  their  devotions.     *»  At  first," 

pV'-^Some  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of  says  Sale  (Koran,  p.  17),  "Mohammed  and  his  foUow- 

•*'»i  Martyr  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1836, 8vo;  3d  ed.  1853) : —  era  ol>served  no  particular  rite  in  turning  their  faces  to- 

^^<irge  deUvtred  at  the  primary  Visitation  in  1828  wards  any  certain  place  or  quarter  of  the  world  when 
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they  prayed,  it  being  declared  to  be  perfectly  indiffer- 
enL  Afterwards,  when  the  prophet  fled  to  Medina,  he 
directed  them  to  turn  towards  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
[probably  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews],  which 
continued  to  be  their  Keblah  fur  six  or  seven  mouths; 
but,  either  finding  the  Jews  too  intractable,  or  despair- 
ing of  otherwise  gaining  the  pagan  Arabs,  who  cotdd  not 
forget  their  respect  to  the  tem[ile  of  Mecca,  he  onlered 
that  prayers  for  the  future  should  be  towards  the  last. 
This  chan^  was  made  in  the  second  year  of  the  Hegira, 
and  occasioned  many  to  fall  from  liim,  taking  offence  at 
his  inconstancy.'*     8ee  Kaaba. 

Keble,  John,  **  the  sweetest  and  most  Gitistian  poet 
of  modem  days,"  was  bom  in  Fairford,  in  (iloucester- 
shire,  April  25, 1792.  His  father  was  fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  and  for  fifty  years  vicar  of  Coin,  St.  Al- 
wins,  and  lived  until  his  ninetieth  year.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  Thus  on  both  sides 
he  came  of  a  pastoral  stoi*k ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  his  only  surviving  brother,  Thomas,  like  himself 
became  a  clergyman  (rector  of  Bisley),  that  that  bmth- 
er's  son  also  took  onlers,  and  that  Mr.  Keble  himself, 
like  his  father,  married  a  clergyman's  daughter.  Young 
Keble  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  father,  and  en- 
tered the  University  of  Oxford,  and  there  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  remarkable  display  of  talent  and 
application.  When  only  eighteen,  full  four  years  be- 
low the  customary  age  for  graduating,  John  Keble  won 
the  highest  intellectual  rank  the  university  can  bestow, 
that  of  a  "  double-first  classman,**  his  name  appearing 
in  the  first  class  of  classics  as  well  as  in  the  first  class  of 
mathematics.  This  distinction  had  never  been  achieved 
up  to  that  time  except  in  the  case  of  Robert  PeeL  April 
2(),  1811,  wanting  a  few  days  of  the  ci>mpletion  of  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of 
Oriel,  and  took  his  place  at  the  high  table,  and  in  the 
senior  common  room  of  that  celebrated  college.  Whate- 
ly  entered  it  with  him,  and  these  two  were  the  duum- 
ni-i  to  whom  all  paid  an  almost  obsequious  deference. 
In  1812  he  won  the  prizes  for  both  the  bachelors*  essays 
— the  English  on  Translation  from  Dead  Languages,  the 
Latin  a  comparison  of  Xenophon  and  Julius  Ctesar  as 
Military  Chroniclers.  In  the  annals  of  Corpus  twice 
only  has  such  a  triumph  been  won,  one  instance  that  of 
young  Keble,  and  the  other  no  less  a  man  than  Henry 
Hart  Milman,  the  late  celebrated  dean  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedraL  At  the  unprecedentetl  age  of  twenty-two — in- 
deed, some  months  short  of  it— he  was  appointed  by  the 
ITniversity  of  Oxford  one  of  its  public  examiners.  Thus 
did  Keble  attain  a  success  which  we  believe  has  never 
been  equalled  for  its  precocious  ability.  In  1815  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  the  following  year  priest,  and  soon  af- 
ter left  the  university,  and  never  again  permanently  re- 
sided there.  He  became  his  father's  curate,  and  lived 
with  him  in  that  capacity  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
turned  aside  from  the  numerous  paths  of  ambition  w^hich 
were  open  to  him,  and  gave  himself  to  parochial  work  as 
the  employment  of  his  life.  In  \i<\h  Keble's  father  died. 
He  was  now  offered  and  accepted  the  vicarage  of  Ilurs- 
ley,  and  married.  His  parish  was  obscure,  thirty  miles 
from  Oxfonl.  There  was  not,  it  is  saifl,  a  single  culti- 
vated family  in  his  charge,  so  that  his  labors  were  alto- 
gether among  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes,  but  under 
his  indefatigable  ministrations  it  l)ecame  one  of  the 
model  parislies  of  England.  It  is,  however,  as  the  poet 
of  the  "Christian  Year"  and  the  **  LjTa  Innocentium" 
that  Keble  will  be  most  widely  and  j)ermanently  known. 
The  former  was  published  in  1827.  It  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  prtem  was  written  at  Fairford.  Its  success 
was  certainlv  most  remarkable.  More  than  one  bun- 
dred  editions  have  Iwen  sold.  Of  course  Keble  might 
have  realized  a  fortune  from  the  sale  of  this  extraordi- 
nary book ;  but  in  this,  as  in  everj'thing  else,  he  showed 
his  disinterestedness.  When,  in  1835,  Keble  came  to 
Hursley,  he  found  a  church  not  at  all  to  his  mind.  It  itt 
descrilted  as  a  plain  and  anything  but  beautiful  build- 
ing of  flint  and  mbble.    He  at  once  determined  to  have 


a  new  one  built,  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  project, 
he  employed  the  profits  of  the  many  editions  of  The 
Christian  Year;  and  when  the  building  was  finished, 
his  friends,  in  token  of  their  regard  for  him,  filled  all  the 
windows  with  stained  glass.  On  Friday,  the  6th  of 
April,  1866,  he  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Hurs- 
ley, where  he  had  officiated  as  minister  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  It  was  on  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  viz.  on 
the  29th  of  March,  that  he  died.  On  the  eve  of  a  great 
Christian  observance,  he,  the  singer  of  Christian  observ- 
ances, passed  away  to  his  rest.  The  character  of  Ke- 
ble's poetry  may  be  surmised  from  his  life  and  opinions; 
it  is  gentle,  sweet, devotional,  and  highly  cultivated;  it 
translates  religious  sentiment  out  of  the  ancient  and  ex- 
clusively Hebrew  dialect  into  the  language  of  modem 
feeling.  A  deep  tone  of  home  affection  mns  through 
all  his  poems.  The  highest  culture  of  which  man  is 
capable,  and  the  most  refined  thought  in  him,  had  not 
weakened,  but  only  made  natural  affection  more  pure 
and  intense.  Never,  perhaps,  except  in  the  case  of 
George  Herbert,  has  a  character  of  sr.ch  rare  and  saintly 
beauty  concurred  with  a  poetic  gift  and  power  of  poetic 
expression  of  the  highest  order.  John  Keble  is  noted 
also  as  the  leader  of  the  original  band  of  Oxford  schol- 
ars and  divines  who  began  the  so-called  **Puseyit«" 
movement  in  the  English  Church.  He  contributed  to 
the  famous  Tracts  for  the  Times  (1834-lKi6\  and  it  is 
to  Keble's  influence  over  Newman  that  the  latter  as- 
scribes  his  conversion  to  Komanism,  dating  it  from  July 
14, 1833.  when  Keble  preached  his  sermon  on  Satumal 
Apostasy,  He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  JSibH- 
otheca  Patrum  Ecdesia  Catholica  (begun  in  1838).  His 
works  are,  On  Translation  from  the  Dead  lAtntfuaffes  (an 
Oxfonl  Prize  Essay,  1812;  Oxf.  1812)  .—The  Chi^tian 
Year:  thoughts  in  verse  for  the  Sundays  and  holy-days 
throughout  the  vear  (1827, 2  vols.;  36th  ed.  1852*, 8vo)  : 
—The  ChiUrs  Christian  Year  (4th  edit.  1841,  18mo):_ 
Primitive  Tradition  recognised  in  Holy  Scripture ;  a  Ser- 
mon (on  2  Tim.  i,  14;  4th  ed.,  with  a  Postscript  and  Ca- 
tena Patmm  [No.  3  of  the  Tracts  of  the  Times\  1839^ 
18mo;  originally  published  [in  1837]  as  No.  78  of  the 
[Oxford]  Tracts  for  the  Times)  .—The  Psalttr.or  Psalms 
of  David,  in  English  Verse  ( 1839,  sm.  8vo ;  3d  e«liu  1840, 
}Smo) :— Selections  from  Richard  /looker  (18,S9,  IKmo; 
2d  eilit.  1848, 18mo) : — an  edition  of  /looker's  Works : — 
Pnrlectiones  Academica  Oxonii  //abitce  (1832-41,2  vols. 
8vo;  1844-1846,  2  voK  8vo) :  —  Lgra  Innocentium: 
Thoughts  on  Verse,  on  CTiildren,  their  Ways  and  their 
Privileges  (1846.  sm.  8vo,  Anon.): — Sermons  Academi' 
cal  and  Occasional  (1847,  8vo;  2d  edit.  18-18, 8vo)  :—A 
very  few  plain  Thoughts  on  the  projwsed  A  ddition  of 
Dissenters  to  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford  (written  fn»m  his 
position  as  High-(Tiurch  jwlemic,  1854).  S<'c  Coleridge, 
Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  J,  Keble  (1809, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Shaiq>, 
Memoir  (in  Studies  in  Poetry  ami  Philosophy );  Aliri)one, 
/}ict,  of  A  uthorSj  s.  v. ;  Church  /ieriew,  Oct.  1866,  art.  i ; 
A  mer.  Ch,  Review,  April,  1870,  art.  L     (E.  de  P.) 

Keckermann,  Bartiiolom.«us,  a  reformed  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  l)om  at  Dantzic  in  1571,  and  edu- 
cated at  Wittenberg,  Ix'ipsic,  and  Heidelberg.  In  the 
last  place  he  l>ecame  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language 
about  1592.  In  ir»02  he  accepted  the  rect orate  <if  the 
gymnasium  at  Dantzic,  where  he  died  August  25. 1609. 
Ke<rkermann  wrote  many  theological  and  philosophical 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Systema  Th(~ 
ttUtffue  (Berlin,  1615,  4to),  and  Rhetorica  KccU siasticat 
(Hanau,  lt>00, 1613, 8vo ).  These  are  circulated  vcn-  ex- 
tensively, and  prove  him  to  have  been  a  writer  of  great 
originality  and  ability.  He  argued  hi  behalf  of  a  sep- 
aration of  philosophy  and  theology,  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther mischief  to  (*hristianitv  such  as  scholasticism  had 
cause<l,  and  in  his  Systema  Kthices  (ibid.  1610.  8vo)  he 
!  pleads  for  the  separation  of  ethics,  as  a  phili>sophical 
j  science,  from  theologj' ;  the  latter,  he  argues,  must  con- 
fine its<'lf  to  the  inner  religious  life,  the  former  to  the 
^^honum  civile^  {0pp.  ii.  2313  s<|.).  In  view  of  these,  his 
own  teachings,  it  is  unjupt  to  classify  this  writer,  as  some 
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Ina  dome,  aioong  the  arigiiwlon  of  PnUaUnt  kIuiIu-  | 
ddmn.  tit  value,  alwi,  an  ICeckermuin'e  gperuliliiHia  | 
M  the  Trioity  (comp.  Btur,  Dnitini-jtaUlrhrt,  iii,  liOM 
1^).  Hi*  woik»  have  been  publiBheil  entire  (t^i-oOm- 
wi)  at  Ueoeva  Id  Ifill.  S«  Uenog,  ktal-iineyUopd-  | 
dfr,TU,163. 

Ka'dcr  (Heb.  KrJar',  ITp,  Airt-skinnedj  R*pt, 

Kqcap),  the  seaind  son  of  lab'mael,  uid  founclFr  nf  the 

:fihe  that  bnre  his  name  (Gen.  xiv,  13).     B.C  poel 

!0«1.     The  name  is  used  in  Seriinure  aa  that  of  [be 

'^pvlouiiu  generally,  whow  chanfleriiidc  Irait'*  are  as-  , 

libedtolheroCCant  i,  5i  lu.  xxi,  18;  xlii,  11;  is,';, 

reT.u,IOi  xlix,2Hi  E«k.  xivii,  21) ;  mote  fully,  "(oiie 

,f  Kedai"  pTS  "31,  lu.  mi,  I")  i  ill  I^a.  cnn,  fi,  Ke- 

1^1  and  MeMch  are  put  foi  barbaroiu  tribes.    KabUn- 

4-al  writers  eitprenly  identify  them  with  the  Arabians 

X'Kiulnjon.  on  tieo.  xxr,  and  the  Taruum  on  I'aa.  cxx ; 

^udp.  the  Jewiah  expresuon  "  longne  of  Kedar"  Tor  the 

A^rabie  Unf^uaf^e),  and  the  Arab*  auknowledgc  the  pa- 

eemily  (Pococke,  Spre.  «).     The  Krdarmrs  (as  they 

-wCR  called  in  later  times)  do  not  appear  to  liai-e  livul 

in  iht  jmnieiliale  neiRhbiirlHiod  of  Judiea  (Jer.  ii,  10; 

vnmii  PsB.  cxx,  51.     Jerome  {paomiul.  a.  v.  MaJi«iO 

l>\acei  ihcDi  in  the  Saracenic  desert,  on  the  eaat  of  the 

Hcd  So,  which  identities  them  with  the  Ctdrci  of  I'liny 

(v,  \T,  u  neiRhbors  uf  tlie  Nabathaeans  {comp.  Isa.  xl, 

'^-   Stephen  of  Byianlium  reckoiu  them  (KtUfWiiirai) 

ai  iahilutaiils  of  Arabia  Felix ;  but  Tbeodoict  (on  Pas. 

°i)  SKigna  them  a  locality  near  Uabylon  (see  lieland, ' 

/^olai'.p.Be  aq,).     Ptolemy  calls  tbem  Parra  (Oay. , 

'ii ').  evidently  a  camiplion  of  the  ancient  Hebrew ; 

oi  Fonter  supposes  that  It  is  the  aame  peojilo  Anian 

tifcri  to  IS  the  Kaaraila,  ffhicli  lie  tbiuks  should  be 

ii»iKairaita(Gri>ar.of.irabia,\,U;).     Avery  »n- 

MntAnb  tiadition  sutes  that  Kedar  settled  in  the 

(HjUitbe  country  ruund  Mecca  ami  Medina,  and  [hat 

>!>•  ilcscemlaDts  have  ever  since  ruled  thire  (Abulfedie 

"in.  Aviritlmica,  ed.  Fleisclier,  p.  I9i).     Prom  Kcdai 

■pnnx  ibe  distinguished  tribe  of  Knieish,  U>  which  Mo- 

hsnnnl  belDnged  (Cauinn,  tUiat,  i,  ITS  aq.).     Of  the 

li^XoiT  "f  the  head  of  the  tribe  little  is  known,  but  hii 

pMnit]'  m  described  as  being  rich  in  flocka  of  8hee|i 

•nJeoiiipinwhieh  they  traded  with  the  SyrianB(.Ezek. 

^i'u,ii;  Jer.  xlix,  49),  as  dwelling  in  tents  of  black 

Ut  (Cut.  i.  b),  though  aome  of  them  occupied  cities 

■>!  •iUtge*  (S"13  and  D^^Xn;  Isa.  xliii,  II)  in  the 

B>k«rihe  wildemesaof  Arabia,  apparently  in  amoun- 

'^"XB  Slid  rocky  district,  and  as  being  skilful  in  the 

■K  rfthe  bow  (Isa.  xxi,  17):  particidars  which  ami' 

■"III)'  igree  with  all  descriptions  of  the  mannen  aruL 

™^  °r  life  of  the  nomade  Aralis  bordering  Palestine  on 

il>f  (Ut,  fnim  the  Ked  Sea  to  Asia  Minor  (Wellated, 

''™*  n  AnMa,  ii,  331  sq.;  Wallin,  in  the  Joam.  of 

H-  Hag.  S'K.  vols.  XX  and  xxiv).     See  AiiADi.t. 

Kti'tmail(,iltb.Ked'miih,n-Z-^^,nataar>If  .Si^it. 
'>''|i<i,  but  in  ChTDii.  v.  r.  KUap),  the  last  named  of 
"■"iiBof  lihmiel,  and  probably  bead  of  an  Arab  tiihe 
?*»!  b.  t  he  same  Utie  (Cen.  xxv,  IS ;  I  Cliron.  I,  HI  )- 
W'.piKiaiiii. 

Ked'«moth  (Ileb.  Kednnoth',  ri-:^,  begimihigi; 
*^  Ki^/iia,  KtJij/jiia,  but  in  Crhnm.  Kn^/ioU  v.  r. 
■ipoiiij),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  assitjrnod,  with 
I"  wbartB  ("  villages"),  to  the  1>^ite*  of  the  family  of 
*''fw(J,«h.xiii,18;  xxi, 37;  I  Hinm.  vi,79;  in  all 
*mii  fiaat^gta  it  is  mentioned  between  Jnhazah  and 
"'pliisih),  with  a  desert  (^STB,  open  paamre-grounds) 
^.h. ... iJ.. lespatched 


*''  Th«se  indications  fix  its  locality  not  far  north- 
*■  of  Kbon-gid,  pnaaibly  at  the  ruined  villajte  ni- 
'7™'  (Bobuuun,  BafarriH,  iii.  Append,  tk  I'D),  east 
flfclrta  (Van  da  Telde,  ifup> 


Ke'deih  (lleb.  M.,tJTp.  anartua 


n  part  of  the  tf 


iKinallv  aniKnol  to  Judali  (J<«1 
it  is  mentumed  between  AiUiUli  ami  Ilazor),Bnd>]uuU- 
lesB  includeil  in  the  ponion  aflerwapla  set  off  to  Simeon 
(.losh.  xix,  1-9).  As  the  aaMX'iatRl  iilace*  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  positiiin  towards  the  Uead  .Sea,  wc  may  con' 
Jecture  that  it  was  the  aame  as  KAiittii-BABNKA  (Ihe 

■  "      ■  '    -  of  tlie  foregoing  liatg,  although 


dnlyw 


in  Ihe  di 


LeviticaJ  city  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (1  Chron. 
vi,  72).  otherwise  cslled  Ktaiilo!!  (Juah.  six,  20 ;  "Ki- 
Bhon,"xxi,2M), 

3.  A  "fenced  dty'Df  Kaphtali  (Jiwh.  xix,  37,  where 
it  is  mentioned  between  Hazor  anil  Kdici),  hence  also 
culled  KEimsii-NAi-nTAU  (i.  e.  Kadesh  of  Naiihtali, 
JudR.  iv,  6)  J  aiiwinleil  as  one  of  the  cities  of  refujie 
(Josh,  xix,  7,  where  it  is  located  on  Mu  Naphlsli%  bc- 
Lei-itical  city  asu),'ncd  to  the  Gershoiiites  (Josh. 
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Csnaanitish  royal  dties,  whose  chicllains  were  stein  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xii,i2).  aud  was  reckoned  as  a  Galibean 
town  (Jmh.xix,7;  xxi,  32;  1  Cliroii.  vlTG).  It  was 
the  residence  of  Hank  (.Juilg.  iv,  C),  and  there  be  and 
Deborah  asiumbled  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  aud  Naphtall 
before  the  conflict  (ver.  9, 10 1.  Near  it  was  the  tree  of 
Zaananiro,  where  was  pilchcit  the  tent  of  the  Kcnites 
Heber  and  Jacl,  in  which  Sihera  met  his  death  (ver.  1 1). 
it  was  probably,  as  itn  name  im)>lie».  a  "  holy  (ilace"  of 
(treat  antiqiuty,  which  would  ex|iUin  its  aclection  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  its  being  chosen  by  the 
prophetoaa  as  the  B|iol  at  wiiich  to  meet  the  warriors  of 
the  tribesbefc.rctbe  commencement  of  tbc  straggle"  f.w 
Jehovah  among  the  migliiy."  It  was  one  of  llic  iiUcca 
depopulateil  by  Tiglalh-piUser  ("J  Kings  xv,  29).  Josc- 
phus  calbi  it  A'sifcau  (.>  k.iiinn.Aiil.  v,  1,  IK, and  24)  or 
Cji&<i(.'ln(.  ix,ll,  I),  and  places  it  uniler  the  name  of 
CtJoM  {KiSnaa).  on  the  border  between  Galilee  and 
Tyre(jlnr.  xiii,A,6),  to  the  tetter  of  which  it  ailhcred 
in  the  linal  strugnlc  ( IViir,  ii,  IS,  1).  It  was  liere  that 
.Jonathan  the  Slaccabee  gained  the  victory  over  the 
prince*  of  Demetrius  (Kwijc,  1  Mace,  xi,  W,  73).  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  Cii<lu  (Koc-is  i,  SiijAah) 
mentioned  as  the  birtliplsco  of  Tobit  (i.  1).  Euiebius 
{Oaomiiil.r-v.  Kic tc)  meuiioiui  it  br  the  name  of  f  ViIdhoii 
{Kpfoaaw:,  .lemme  Ciitiam),  aa  lying  in  the  neighbor- 
hood on'aneaMbouI  20  Roman  miles  from  Tyre.  Itia 
■Ian  proliably  the  same  with  the  stronBl)--fortifieil  place 
in  thte  district  calle-1  Cylsm  by  Josephns  i,\ivh<ttaot, 
ICnr.iv,  2, 3).  Keilesh  was  situated  neat  Ihe  "ptein"  of 
/aanum.  on  the  route  taken  by  llarak  (who  waa  a  na- 
tive of  the  pfaict)  in  the  puisuit  of  Sisera,  and  hcnco 
must  have  bH>n  beyond  Mt.Ta1ior,  in  the  direction  Ihim 
the  Kishon  (Judg.'iv.li,!l,10. 111.  Tlie  indications  cor- 
respond verv  well  to  the  position  of  the  moilem  village 
of  A'"/''',  discoveml  by  Dr.  Robinson  nn  the  bills  west 
of  tlie  lake  el-IIuleh '(fifft-(irc*«,  iii.  355 ;  hiUiothtni 
S'KTii,  184.1.  p.  1  l).and  fully  deacrilied  by  Rev.  E.  Smith 
{Hihl^Hiir.  IH49,  p.  374,  375)  tt,  being  a  snuill  place  m- 
manticolly  situated  on  a  hill  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
ptein,  abundantly  Bup|ilied  with  water,  and  conlaiiiing 
exteuiove  ruins  a|>iiarenl]y  of  Roman  origin  (see  aLw 
Robinson's  Rnrarrhn.  new  clii.,  iii.  aHti-*.9;  Van  ilc 
VcUf, jVnmUi>r,ii,4l7).  Fmmilie  12lh.-entury  (Beiij. 
of  Tudcia,  in  Ikihii's  tUirIg  Tmr-h,  p.  N»)  il  Iwt  been 
reputi-d  In  ]iiMvw  the  graves  of  ItiJairah,  itarak,  Ahlno- 
am.Jai-l.  and  Ilelii*  (Scliwan. /Vifr-T.  p.  i>« ;  comp.  p. 
111).  Rurlcr.in  IH,i8,  Haw  close  by  Ihu  site  the  Idsck  tents 
of  nomad*  iiitclinl  under  the  tcrebiullis  ( Haa&uokjjir 
y'(({ri'.i>.44;l>,likellHiseof  Ilcber  the  Kcnite  (Judg.iv, 
11). 
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y. — Kedesh  is  introduced  as  the  birthplace  of  Tobias.  Kekda'thak ;  Se{jtaag.  ManXXa^,  Vulg.  Ceelathd),  the 

The  text  b  exceedingly  corrupt,  but  some  little  support  twenty-third  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  be- 

is  lent  to  thb  reading  by  the  Vulgate,  which,  although  tween  Hissah  and  Mt,  Shapher  (Numb,  xxxiii,  22,  23) ; 

omitting  Kedesh,  mentions  Safed— /xw/  viam  qum  ducit  perhaps  at  the  mouth  of  wady  el-Ila£>ana,  west  of  Jebel 

€ul  OccidmUsmy  w  tinUtro  habens  cirita/em  Saphet,  Achmer.     See  Exode. 

"The  name  Ke<le.h  exUu  much  f«<her  north  than       Ke^  Karl  August  r.orruEB,«i  eminent  German 

the  poas^ion.  of  N.phtali  would  apfK^ar  to  have  ex-  tt«,,<^„,  ,.„  y^  ^  Gro«enhain,  near  Dre^Jen,  Sax- 

tended,  attached  to  a  lake  of  considerable  size  on  the  ^„„   a..-;i  »>a  a-t^  «„,i  «,-»  ^i  «»»^i    *  i   •     •  f  • 

g\      ^        c         -1  i.1     ru         *i  •     ^  t'  ony»  April  23, 1/04,  and  was  educated  at  Leipzig  Lni- 

Orontcs,  a  few  miles  south  of  Hums,  the  anaent  Lmessa  „*;..„     rin, '      „«««„  -/•»„, a,  -♦:      i.      w  •     j 

/TK  •    x*-.»      wx  1AA.1      \     rri     1  1  versity.     Inree  years  after  graduation  he  obtained  a 

(Ihomson,  in  Kitter,  Damasau,  p.  1002  sq.).    Tlie  lake  ^  •  -i*  ^  .„  «...♦..,«♦  u:^  ..;„^  „„#^  ^^a  -*      ^  i 

^  „  , '  J     ^L  ^  ..    ^u     4     I  •  pnxilege  as  tutor  at  his  alma  mater,  and  at  once  opened 

was  well  known  under  that  name  to  the  Arabic  geogra-  '' "     r  i_» . ^:        i  u  ^         t 

.        ,        ,     .,      ^,         ^.     .^.  *   i.     11  L«  a  course  of  lectures  on  exegesis  and  hermeneuties.     In 

phers  (see^  besides  the  authorities  quoted  bv  Kobuaon  i-qck-.„-„ -,x.w.;«*«^  wv-^xr^-o  -  -  *      -^-  r  u-i 

!•••  ni\t  JT   Ai    ir  J    •    o  u  il      «    r"?     ^.  1/85 hc  was  appointed  profesfior  cxtraordinarj' ofphilos- 

[  ni,  oiH,  new  ed.  I,  Abulfeda  in  ^>chultcns s /noez  Gfc)^.,  ^_u  .  :    i -ooTlL.r^^^- ^^» i-  r^u    i  j- 

tv\     '      i\      *     »       1  it'  J       .\        I  A.U  i '1  ophy,  in  1/88  professor  extraordinary  of  theologv,  and  m 

' Flu vius  Oront«s,  and 'Kudsum),  and  they  connect  It  ,1/vq' „  « n..  „ .   . .    ,,    ,  u  j-  r 

_*     -.u  4  1         J      *u    r'.      I      M  *  Jv-        J  *u  l/93wa8unally  promoted  to  the  full  or  ordinary  profess- 
in  part  with  Alexander  the  Great.     But  this  and  the  ^^r.-        n^  yfA  .^  i«-     •.  *  ^i  cm  ioid     u-  i 

.*.-,.  ...        »    _  •         4..  .1.    1  orship.    He  died  at  Leipzig  April  22, 1818.    His  works 

ongin  of  the  name  are  alike  uncertain.     At  the  lower X    . ..    .      ., '.  r  .      ,    •    •       ^l    »     •    r 

cndof  the  lake  18  an  island  which,  as  already  remarked,  ^i  •a—  j  t-      #-•       w  -*ii.'        j    "Ji-  l   -^ 

•ui    Ai       -^      rr."  *    u  -.u  .  !•     I.'  V  I  SchnjTen  <L  Kenntmss  aUgfmetn  nothw  una  nutzltch  tst 

«p««ibl.vthe  Bite  ofKeto.h,the  capture  of  which  by  ^^^^^^  j.jg  ,-92,  Syof-.-De  ^plo  ChrM  r^e 

l^^dmihT^     '"         ■**■  °  Lron*.  f)i«rrf.  (L^a.  1792, 4to) -.-p/ DoctoHbu, rH^ 

^^   ^  ^'  ris  Ecdetia  culpa  corrupts  per  Platonicns  ienteniias  tht^ 

KedroXL     See  Kidron.  ologitB  liberandis  (Lpzg.  1798, 1816,  4to),  consisUng  of 

Keel  (rpoiric,  as  being  that  which  tuna  the  vessel),  twenty-two  dissertations,  which  were  to  be  followed  by 

the  longitudinal  projection  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship  others.     They  were  afterwards  printed  in  his  Opuscula 

(Wisd.  V,  10).  A  cad.,  of  which  they  form  the  second  part.    It  is  a  very 

Keeler,  Sylvanus,  was  the  earliest  native  Moth-  y^uable  work:-re6<!r  d.  hi^torischt  Erklarvysart  A 

odist  itinerant  in  Canada.     He  first  appears  in  the  I^HfenSchrtJI  u.d^rm  hothw»^tgknt  {\.p^^^^^ 

Minutes  of  1795  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Circuit.     "  He  ^^^^^V  Hempel)  -.-Lehrhvch  der  Nemifneuttk  d,S,T, 

provctl,"  says  the  Canadian  chronicler  of  the  Church,  ^^^.^  Orundsatzend,fprammai%»ch'huiori»chcn  IfOerpr^ 

«  a  good  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ."     He  Ubored  J?^^  ({.^»P«R»  l^l 0, 8vo ;  Utin  translation  by  C.  A.  G. 

about  twelve  vears  in  the  itinerant  work,  and  then  re-  I'-'nmf  l^np*  Lpz.  181 1, 8vo),  a  very  useful  and  important 

tired  into  the  local  ranks,  comiKilled  bv  the  growing  contnbution  to  the  department  of  hermeneuties.  which 

necessities  of  hU  family  to  resort  to  othei  means  of  sup-  ^^  ™»^«  *»"  specialty,  and  m  which  he  has  justly  be- 

port.    He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  Sabbath  labors,  ^^'P?  ^'«^  celebrated.     After  lus  death  his  occa«ional 

but  continued  to  preach  aU  his  da^^     After  his  family  wntmgs  were  collected  by  J.  D.  Goldhorn,  and  published 

grew  up  and  were  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  he  ""^"  ^^^  ^»^^  of  Opusculfi  ncad^tca  ad  A.  T.tnterpre^ 

extended  lib  efforta  to  greater  distances  from  home,  '^'.^T^  ffrommattco-htsfoncam  et  tkeolo^  Chnsttanm 

carrving  the  Gospel  into  the  diaUnt  settlements  of  im-  ^'^f"'*  P^t^tui  (Lpzg.  1821,  2  vols.  8vo).     Bi*ides 

migi-ants  bevond  the  Rideau.     He  died  in  the  faith,  treatises  on  topics  of  hermeneutical  interest,  this  volume 

Keeler  had  no  advantages  of  early  education ;  he  had,  «>"^."«  several  exegetical««iys  and  an  elaborate  dis- 

however,  endowments,  natural  and  of  divine  bestow-  ^ertation.  Be  Phtomca:  phlo^ophta  ad  theoh>g.  CAmf. 

ment.     His  person  was  commanding,  and  his  voice  opud  r^f ^ccUs.  scrtptores  rahone     *^  Keil,    sajs  Prof, 

clear,  melodious,  and  strong.     His  spirit  and  manners  W.  L.  Alexander  (in  Kitto,  fitbL  Cyclj>.  vol  ii,  a.  v.), 

were  the  most  bland  and  engaging,  and  his  zeal  and  ""  »  perspicuous  writer,  and  his  wortcs,  though  cold 

fer>or  knew  no  bounds  and  suffered  no  abatement—  ^^  formal,  are  fiiU  of  good  sense  and  solid  learning.- 

Stevens,  JJuL  M.  K  Church,  iii,  192 ;  iv,  274.     (J.  L.  S.)  ^"  «>nnection  with  H.  G.  Tzschimer,  Keil  also  published 

a  theological  journal  under  the  title  Anafectenf.  d,  Stu- 

Keeling,  Isaac,  an  EngUsh  Weslcyan  minister  of  ^^  d,  exeffetUchen  «.  systematwhen  Theohgit  (Leipzi|^, 

note,  was  bom  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  1812-18,  4  vols.  8vo).     See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  liwg.  Gener. 

entered  the  ministry  in  1811,  but  it  was  not  untU  after  xx,  603;  Herzog,  Rtal-Enrykhp,  vii,  604. 
many  years  of  hard  labor  that  he  rose  to  any  promi-  , 

nencc.     In  1845  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Confer-        Kei'lah  (Heb.  Kellah',  nj"«rp  [in  1  Sam.  xxiii,  5, 

encc;  shortly  after  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  h5?p],  prob.  ci/a</e/ ;  Septuag.  KcVXd  or  KeAa,  v.  r.  in 

obliged  to  Uke  a  supernumerary  relation.     He  died  in  Chroii.  and  Neh.  KiftXa),  a  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah 

1869.    "  Mr.  Keeling  was  sagacious,  discrirauiating,  cau-  (Josh,  xv,  44),  b«>rdering  on  the  southern  portion  of  the 

tious,  profound,  and  intensely  original     His  sermons  hiirhlands  (see  Keil's  Comment,  ad  loc.).     It  appears  to 

were  models  of  pure  diction,  exact  thought,  luminous  have  been  founded  by  Naham  the  Garmit*,  brother  of 

arrangement,  careful  definition,  and  varied  instructive-  Hodiah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mered  (1  Chron.  iv,  19). 

ncss.     He  was  a  man  of  retiring  habits  and  cold  exte-  «  The  Philistines  had  fallen  upon  the  town  at  the  begin- 

rior,  but  he  had  a  warm  heart,  and  a  keen  relish  of  the  ning  of  the  harvest  (Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  18, 1),  plundered 

pleasures  of  friendship.''  the  com  from  its  threshing-floor,  and  driven  oflT  the  cat- 

Keene,  Edmusd,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  and  a  ^^e  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1).  The  prey  was  recovered  by  Da- 
native  of  Lynn,  Norfolk,  was  born  in  1713.  He  lK^came  vid  (ver.  2-6),  who  remained  in  the  city  till  the  corn- 
master  of  Peter  House  in  1748,  bishop  of  Chester  in  1752,  plction  of  the  ingathering.  It  was  then  a  fortified 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  Elv  in  1770.  He  died  in  P^ace,  with  waUs,  gates,  and  bars  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  7,  and 
1781.  He  published  five  Ocauiorial  St  rmons  (1748, 1753,  Josephus).  During  this  time  the  massacre  of  Nob  waa 
1755, 1757, 1767).  perpetrated,  and  Keilah  became  the  repository  of  the 

Keeper,  in  its  widest  sense,  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  "T'^^  ^^^!^^'  "^^li'V^-^w'  *^^  ^""^^  'K  "^^^  "^ 

*«..,.;     I         /  ^  -       .  -1  .    «-«.  vivor,  had  earned  off  with  him  (ver.  6).     But  it  was 

nrij,  shomer',  Gr.  rripwu;  in  a  special  sense  to  "^Ji:  ^^^  aestined  long  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  these  bravei 

or  *^2C"3,  a  tratchman,  as  often  rendered;  f1?1%  is  a  and  hallowed  inmates,  nor  indeed  was  it  worthy  of  sue 

shepherd;  while  ^b,  6v\aK,  is  a  fpinrd  over  prisoners,  good  fortune^  for  the  inhabitants  soon  plotted  David*i 

These  wonls  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  l)esides  others  l>etrayal  to  Saul,  then  on  his  road  to  besiege  the  place 

in  ccrUin  peculiar  senses  or  combinations,  the  meaning  ^^^  *^*»"  intention  David  was  warned  by  divine  intima 

being  clear  from  the  connection.  t*<>"-    ^^^  therefore  left  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  7-13).    It  will 

V  V,  ^f  S.U  V.  .u      TT        .  ^rr  u    r-  r  obscrvcd  that  the  wonl  Baali  is  used  bv  David  to  i 

Kehel  athah,  or,  rather,  Kehe  i^ii  (Heb.  KeAe.  ^^te  the  mhabitanta  of  Keikh  in  tins  passage  (ver.  1 

«^'>  ^5r?i?»  cusembiy,  only  with  M  paragogic,  nrjnjS,  12 ;  A.  V. '  men'),  possibly  pointing  to  the  existence 
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Ouuumitet  in  th«  place"  (Smith).  See  Baai.  KeiUih 
was  80  connderable  a  city  in  the  time  of  Neheroiah  ma 
to  have  twti  pnefecta,  who  are  mentioned  as  aMtistiiifi;  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  17, 
18),  and  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
who  (dace  it  eight  (the  former,  s.  v.  KiyXa,  less  correctly, 
seventeen)  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the 
road  to  Hebron  (see  Kelaiid,  Paiast.  p.  4>S8, 698).  Joee- 
phus  calls  it  Ciila  (KiXAa,  A  nt.  vi,  13,  W  The  prophet 
Hab^kuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here  (Sozomen, 
//u/,vii,!29;  Nicephorus,//ar.xii,48);  butsee  Hukkok. 
The  above  notices  all  point  to  a  locality  at  a  fork  of 
wady  el-FaranJ,  a  little  N.  of  Idhna  (Jedna),  **  where  on 
«  projection  of  the  right-hand  mountain  stands  a  ruined 
tower"  (Kobinson,i?«jirarcArj*,  ii,  427 ),  which  Van  de  Veldc 
learned  at  Hebron  was  still  called  KUak  {Memoir^  p. 
92S),  This  is  confirmed  by  Tobler  {^I}ritte  Wandt-runtj, 
p.  150  sq.),  although  he  remarks  (p.  467)  that  Van  de 
Yekie,  on  the  first  edition  of  his  Map,  had  placed  it  too 
far  south  (S.E.  of  Idhna).  A  writer  in  Fairbaim*s  IHe- 
thnary  (s.  v.)  argues  in  favor  of  the  locality  of  Khuvei- 
Ufoh  [see  KiJiMON],  but  this  is  utterly  out  of  the  re- 
quired  region,  being  iu  the  Simeoniti^tb  portion  of  the 
tribe.     See  Judaii. 

Keir,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Bucklyvie,  Stirlingshire,  ScotUnd,  Feb.  2,  1770,  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  studied  theology  un- 
der Rev.  A.  Bruce,  professor  of  theology  in  the  General 
Associate  Synod,  and  was  licensed  at  Glasgow  in  1807. 
In  1808  he  was  appointed  missionary  to  Nova  Scotia, 
B.  P.,  whither  he  immediately  proceeded.  In  the  spring 
of  ltff)f)  he  preacheil  at  Halifax  and  Merigomiah,  and 
liter  took  charge  of  the  societies  at  Princetown  and  St. 
Peier'^  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  June,  1810,  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor,  which  position  he  held 
fur  nearly  fifty  years.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties 
he  filled  the  |)u9ition  of  professor  of  theology  in  the  Vn:9^ 
byterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1843.  He  died  SepL  22,  1858.  "Mr.  Keir, 
as  a  lecturer,  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  students  a  deep 
impresiiion  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  sa- 
cred office.''— Wilson's  /Vm6.  UUt,  Almanac,  1859-60,  p. 

Keith.  George,  the  noted  leader  of  a  faction  of 
the  Quakers,  was  born  of  Presbyterian  parentage,  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1638.     He  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
■f>\en<Ud  traininc.  not  only  in  the  schools  of  the  na- 
tiooil  Church  of  Scotland,  but  also  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.    In  the  year  1664  he  came  as  a  minister  from 
the  louth  of  Scotland  to  hU  friends  in  Abenleen,  and, 
•^opting  the  views  of  the  Quakers,  was  involved  in  con- 
^**tioiw  and  impnsonment,  together  with  others  of 
^  peraecute<l  people.     He  wrote  and  pul)li.<4hi;d  sev- 
*f*l  treatises  in  vintUcation  and  explanation  of  the  prin- 
"pltt  of  that  respectable  body  of  Christians,  and  in  1676 
JM  engaged  with  the  celebrate<l  Robert  Barclay  in  a 
Tl^Ui  with  the  students  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  defence  of  the  Quaker  doctrines.    He  aiso,  al)out  this 
j;«|«.with  WiUiam  Penn,  George  Whiting,  and  Stephen 
7^ engaged  in  a  discussion  with  the  liaptints  in  I^m- 
**''•  Abttut  the  year  1682  he  reraoveil  to  England,  and 
^  charge  of  a  school  at  Edmonton,  esublished  !)y  the 
?J^y  of  Friends.     He  was  soon  i)er8ecute<l,  however, 
J''. preaching  and  teaching  without  a  license,  and,  re- 
P***?  to  take  the  oath,  was  committed  to  jaiL    In  1684 
r '^Ttd  to  London,  but  was  imprisoned  five  months 
f'^wgate  for  nonconformity.    After  his  liberation  he 
^ffWed  to  New  Jersey,  and  was  there  appointed  sur- 
*yor  general,  an<l  emfjloyed  in  determining  the  boun- 
**y"line  between  \\fki^t  and  West  Jersey.     In  1»W9  he 
Jj^^^ed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  charge  of  a 
"'fjds'  school,  with  a  liberal  salary,  but  rcsigne<l  his 
^^  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  travelled  in 
.^  England,  visiting  meetings  and  holding  disputa- 
7^  with  the  religious  professors.     He  is  notefl  for  his 
"^^BQce  at  this  time  of  the  Quaker  tenets  against  In- 


crease and  Cotton  Mather.  On  his  return  to  PhiUdd* 
phia  he  became  involved  in  a  controventy  with  his  own 
denomination,  on  various  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine. 
He  charged  them  with  doing  away,  by  allegory,  with 
the  narrative  of  the  real  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently the  doctrine  of  a  real  atonement.  He  also  sua- 
pected  them  of  behig  infected  with  the  spirit  of  Deism. 
Penn,  being  at  this  time  in  London,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Turner,  a  justice  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  defends 
'*  honest  Geo.  Keith  and  his  Platonic  studies,"  but  after- 
wards, becoming  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute, decided  against  Keith.  Keith  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  soon  came  in  collision  with  Penn  himself. 
Penn  having  spoken  from  the  text,*' The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  his  exposition 
being  strictly  orthodox  on  their  principles,  namely,  tluit 
'*  the  bl(K>d  is  the  life,  and  the  life  is  the  light  within 
them,"  Keith  took  up  the  subject,  and  showed  that  ^ sin 
was  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  the  true  Christ  actually 
shed  on  Calvary."  Penn  is  reported  to  have  started 
from  his  seat,  and,  as  he  himself  aflerwards  stated  in 
the  annual  meeting,  being  '*  so  transported  by  the  pow- 
er of  (jiod  that  he  was  carried  out  of  himself,  and  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  sitting,  or  standing,  or  on  his 
knees,"  he  thundered  forth  this  anathema:  **I  pronounce 
thee  an  apostate,  over  the  head  of  thee.']  The  great 
Ixxly  followed  Penn,  and  Keith  w^as  condemned  by  an 
edict  of  the  annual  meeting.  He  was  not  slow,  how- 
ever, in  his  own  defence,  but  denounced  the  society  as 
Deists,  and  entered  into  an  able  and  lal)ored  argument 
to  prove  it  (see  Keith's  Deitin  of  WiUUim  Penny  and 
Mosheim,  vol.  v,  cent,  xvii,  ch.  iv,  sect,  ii,  [mrt  ii),  and 
formed  a  society  of  his  own,  known  as  Christian  Quak' 
erSf  Bnptutt  Quakers,  or  Keithians  (q.  v.).  Still  dissat- 
isfied, he  finally  entered  the  Church  of  England,  and 
l)ecame  a  regular  priesL  In  the  years  170*2, 1703, 1704, 
he  performed  an  important  and  successful  muision  on 
the  American  continent,  under  the  care  of  the  Jipvco- 
pal  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
He  was  especisdly  successful  in  Penns^'lvania  and  New 
Jersey.  Seven  hundred  Quakers  were  through  his  in- 
strumentality converted  from  Quakerism  and  baptizetl 
(see  Humphr>'*s  Uistory  of  the  Quakers,  Lond.  A.D.  1730 ; 
Christian  Observer,  April,  1816).  Returning  to  England, 
in  1706  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Edburton,  in  Sussex, 
and  there  died  about  1715.  Bishop  Buniet,  who  was 
educated  with  Keith  at  the  University  of  Aljenleen,  in 
his  History  of  his  Oim  Times  (1700,  ii,  144),  says  that 
Keith  "  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  that  ever 
was  in  that  sect ;  he  was  well  versed  l)oth  in  the  Ori- 
ental tongues,  in  philosophy  and  mathematics."  Keith 
wrote  a  great  many  theological  tracts,  princi[)ally  di- 
rected against  the  Quakers,  for  a  list  of  which  see  Watts, 
Bihl.  lirit.  The  most  important  of  all  is  The  Standard 
of  the  Quakers  examined  (I»nd.  1702,  8vo),  which  is  a 
refutation  of  Barclav's  Ajmh</y,  See  Jainiev,  History 
of  the  Fritnds  (Phikil.  1867, 4  vols.  12mo),  iii,  71  8<i.  (E. 
de  P.) 

Keith,  Isaac  Stockton,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  l>om  at  Nei^ton,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1755,  grad- 
uate<l  at  l*rinceton  College  in  1775,  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1778,  and  was  onlaine<l  pastor  of  the  IVesbyterian 
church  in  Alexandria  in  1780.  In  1788  he  went  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  as  colleague  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  in  which  |>osition  he  lalnired  until  his 
death,  Dec.  14,  1813.  A  memoir  of  his  life  and  a  few 
sermons  were  publijihed  in  a  volume  in  1816. — Sprague, 
Amutls,  ii,  166. 

Keith,  Reuel,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
ister in  America,  was  lM>m  at  IHttsfoni,  Vt.,  in  1792, 
and  passed  A.IJ.  in  Midilkbury  College  in  1814.  Af^cr 
teaching  for  some  time,  he  hot^ame  an  asnistant  at  St, 
John's,  (Jeorgetown,  I).  ('.,  au<l,  iu  1820,  pn>fesM)r  of  hu- 
manity and  history'  in  Williamshurgh,ya.  A  theolog- 
ical seminary  having  betMi  cstalili!*he<l  S4M>n  after  in 
Alexandria,  he  lx?canie  profcKsor  of  pulpit  eKxjuence  and 
pastoral  theology  there,  and  in  1827  was  made  D.D.  by 
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his  alma  mattf.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties,  when  his  mind  became 
unstrung  in  regard  to  his  salvation,  and  the  cloud  was 
removed  by  death  Sept.  3, 1842.  He  published  a  Trans- 
lation (from  the  German)  of  Hentjstenberifs  Christology 
of  the  GUI  Testament  (Alexandria,  D.  c!,  1836,  8  vols. 
8vo).     See  Sprague,  A  nnaU,  v,  625. 

Keith,  Robert,  primus  bishop  in  the  iScotch  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Uras,  Kincardineshire,  in 
1681.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
in  1713  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Edinburgh. 
In  1727  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Caithness,  Orkney, 
and  the  Isles,  and  in  1733  became  bishop  of  Fife.  He 
died  in  1757.  His  principal  works  are,  I/istoty  of  the 
AJfairs  of  Church  and  JState  in  Scotland  from  the  beffiti- 
fdnff  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Retreat  of  Queen  Mary 
into  England,  anno  1568  (Edinb.  1734,  fol.)  -.—flistorical 
Catalof/ue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  dotm  to  the  Ytar  1688, 
etc  (Edinb.  1755, 4to;  new  ed.  1824,  8vo\  — Chambers 
and  Thomson*s  Bioff,  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  iii,  805 ; 
Hook,  Eccks,  Biog,  vi,  397. 

Keith,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Easton,  Mass.,  iSept.  15,  1776,  entered  the 
itinerancy  in  1798,  withdrew  from  the  connection  in 
1801,  but  retumed  in  1803,  and  in  1806  re-entered  the 
itinerancy.  In  1809  he  was  stationed  in  New  York, 
where  he  died,  Sept,  7,  1810.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
abilities,  of  comprehensive  mind,  and  logical  power. 
His  piety  was  deep  and  sincere,  and  his  preaching  tal- 
ents often  eloquent  and  always  useful — Minutes  of  Con- 
ferences, i,  193. 

Keithiana,  a  party  which  separated  from  the  Qua- 
kers in  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1091.  They  were 
headed  by  the  famous  George  Keith  (q.  v.),  from  whom 
they  derived  their  name.  Those  who  persisted  in  their 
separation,  ailcr  their  leader  deserted  them,  practiced 
baptism,  and  received  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  party 
were  also  called  Quaker  Baptists^  because  they  retained 
the  language,  ilress,  and  manner  of  the  Quakers. 

Kelah.     See  Karens  (Spirit  Worship), 

Kelai'ah  (Hcb.  Kelayah',  J^J^h?,  perh.  despised  by 
Jehovah;  Sept  KuiXm  v.  r.  KuiXaa),  one  of  the  Levites 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity,  oth- 
erwise called  Kelita  (Ezra  x,  23). 

Keleb.    See  I>oo. 

Keleuama  (KiXivofia,  calf).    See  Call. 

Keli.     Sec  Tal31l^. 

Kenta  [some  Keli'ta]  (Hebrew  Kelita',  K^"^^)?, 
dwarf;  Sept,  KwAirat,  KaWiroQ,  KaXtrdv),  one  of  the 
Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii,  7),  and  joined  the  sacred  covenant 
(Neh.  X,  10) ;  he  was  also  one  of  those  wlio  had  divorced 
their  heathen  wives  (Ezra  x,  23,  where  it  is  stated  that 
Ids  name  was  likewise  Kelal\ii).     B.C.  459-410. 

Kell,  John,  a  Reformed  Presliyterian  minister,  a  na- 
tive of  South  Carolina,  was  educated  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and,  with  a  view  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, he  pursued  a  theological  course  of  study  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  I^v.  John  IMcMiller,  then  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 
On  his  retum  to  this  country  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  at  Beech  Woods,  Ohio,  which  he  left  a  few 
years  later,  to  become  pastor  at  Princeton,  Indiana,  a 
charge  held  by  him  for  more  than  20  years.  He  died 
Nov.  6,  1842.  "Mr.  Kell  was  ardent  in  temperament, 
and  by  constitution  and  habit  generous.  He  was  never 
neutral  in  the  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  right,  and, 
while  zealous,  he  was  liberal.  Strict  in  reganl  to  him- 
self, towanls  others  he  was  indulgent," — Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist,  A  Imamic,  1863,  p.  387. 

Keller,  Benjamin,  D.IX,  a  prominent  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  March 
4, 1794.  Under  the  faithful  miniHtry  of  Rev.  Dr.  H.  £. 
Muhlenberg,  he  made  a  public  prufesfiiou  of  religion, 


and  from  that  time  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  His  clasaical 
course  he  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  D.F. 
Schaiffer,  of  Frederick,  Md. ;  his  theological  studies  with 
his  pastor.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  In  1814,  before  he  had 
reached  his  21st  year,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Sjm- 
od  of  Pennsylvania  to  preach.  His  first  charge  was  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  He  subsequently  labored  in  Germantown,  Pa.^ 
Gettysburg,  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  each  charge  he 
was  pre-eminent  as  a  pastor.  For  a  season  he  was  most 
successfully  engaged  as  general  agent  of  the  Parent  Ed- 
ucation Society,  and  at  a  later  period  his  services  were 
secured  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  efforts  to 
endow  a  German  professorship  in  the  institution  at  Get- 
tysburg. By  hb  untiring  devotion  to  the  work,  his  per- 
severance and  tact,  the  object  was  readily  attained.  For 
some  years  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Lu- 
theran Publication  Society,  in  a  general  agency  and  su- 
perintendence of  its  interests.  He  died  July  2, 1864,  af- 
ter a  service  of  fifty  years  in  the  Gosptl  ministry.  (M. 
L.S.) 

Keller,  Emanuel,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bom 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  30, 1801.  Blessed  with  pious 
and  faithful  parents,  his  thoughts  and  desires  were  early 
turned  to  the  Christian  ministr>'.  His  classical  studies 
were  pursued  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  and  the 
study  of  diWnity  under  the  instruction  of  his  pastor, 
Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Lochman.  In  1826  he  was  inducted  into 
the  sacred  office.  He  labored  in  the  ministrj-  succes- 
sively at  Manchester,  Md.,  and  Mechanic^burg,  Pa. ;  at 
the  latter  place  he  died,  April  11, 1837.  In  his  death 
the  Church  mourned  for  one  of  her  most  useful  and  de- 
voted ministers.  Through  his  direct  and  personal  in- 
stramentality  a  large  number  of  individuals  were  intro- 
duced into  the  ministry.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Keller,  Ezra,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  was  bom  in  Middletown  Valley,  M(L, 
June  12, 1812.  Influenced  by  an  unquenchable  desire  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  the  most  formidable  obstacles  could 
not  deter  him  from  his  purpose.  While  at  Pennsylva- 
nia College  (he  graduated  in  1835)  he  began  the  study 
of  theology,  and  then  entered  the  seminary  at  (Gettys- 
burg. After  his  licensure  to  preach  he  devoted  himself 
for  a  season  to  the  arduous  work  of  an  itinerant  mission- 
ary for  the  Western  States.  In  this  work  he  was  very 
successful,  especially  as  he  preached  in  German  as  well 
as  English.  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  the  pas- 
toral work,  first  at  Taney  town,  Md.,  and  then  at  I  lagers- 
town.  His  ministry  at  both  places  was  verj'  efficient. 
In  1844  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Ohio,  a  literary  and  theological  whool 
called  into  existence  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  WciJt,  a  position  for  which  he  was  re- 
gardeil  as  admirably  fitted.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
few  men  in  the  Church  gave  greater  pn>mise  of  exten- 
sive and  permanent  infiuence.  Ezra  Keller  died  Dec. 
29, 1848.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Jeffer- 
son College  m  1846.     (JSi,  L.  S.) 

Keller,  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  Keller,  was  bom  in  C'arli.sle,  Pa., 
April  19, 1819 ;  he  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  C^)llege  in 
1838,  and  studied  theology  at  the  seminar\'  in  Gettys- 
burg. For  a  brief  season  he  engaged  in  the  w^rk  of 
teaching  at  Waynesborough,  Pa.,  but  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1842:  and  having  received  a  unanimous  call 
to  Trinity  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  he  immediately  entered 
upon  the  duties  assigned  him  as  an  assistant  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Miller.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Miller  in  1860,  St.  James's 
Church  was  organized,  of  which  he  became  pastor.  This 
congregation,  with  others  in  the  vicinity,  he  continued 
to  ser\'e  with  a  fidelitv  and  a  diligence  that  never  fal- 
tered, till  hb  death,  March  18, 1864.     (^M.  L.  S.) 

Keller  CCkllarius),  Jacob,  a  German  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  SUckingen,  in  Swabia,  in  1668,  and  entered  the 
Jesuitical  order  when  only  twenty  years  old.  He  gain- 
ed an  unen\'iable  notoriety  by  his  controveraieB  witl^ 
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for  them  Donatufi  an  the  bishop  of  Dublin.  Ou  his  con- 
secration  I>onatu8  made  the  following  dcclaratum :  *'  I, 
Doiiatus,  bitfhop  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  do 


Roman  Catholic  theological  school  at  MUndter,whicli  *»*»  prowwmK  aganisc  mc  siaugnunnRS  ana  nevasia- 

1836  he  exchanged  for  those  of  jrtwtoral  theolog>'.  ^»""»  *>f '»^«  Englihh  under  Henry  II,  whom  the  popes 

cember  13,  11W6  he  was  electe<l  bishop  of  MUnster,  ^^'^^  ^^en  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  bnng  their  Church  "  t4» 

he  died  shortly  after,  March  20, 1847.    He  published  ^*a"<»"ical  conformity."     Papyno  clearly  recognised  it 


'ptrotestants ;  moat  prominent  among  them  is  his  public 
clupute  with  Jacob  Heilbrunncr.  The  Jesuits  claim  that 
JiCeller  ailenced  the  ProtestAiit,  but  evangelical  writers 

^hll  deny  the  truth  of  this  assertioiu     Ite  this  as  it  may, ',  promise  canonical  olietlience  to  you,  O  Lanfranc,  arch- 

iCeller  hinoself  became  a  great  favorite  in  his  order,  and  '  bibhop  of  the  holy  ( -hurch  of  Canterbur\%  and  to  your 

«ras  honored  with  a  professorship  of  theology  at  Kegens- i  successors"  {^JUiut,  Mm  oj  /rr/!rim/,  i,  23^1).     This  was 

1:>urf;:,  and  later  with  the  rectorate  at  Munich.     He  was  ,  the  first  promise  of  fealty  on  the  part  of  any  church  in 

in  tn^at  favor  also  with  the  duke  of  Bavaria.    Klose  (u\  \  Ireland,  and  it  was  made  by  a  foreigner  (no  native  hail 

1  lerzog,  Rfid-EHcyHitp.  vii,  54M)  accuses  Keller  of  having  ever  made  such  a  pledge ),  and  gave  rise  to  two  <  'hurch 

£4:)iitTihuted.  both  by  pen  and  by  wonl  of  mouth,  towards  organizations,  the  old  one  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and 

cYie  feeling  of  hatred  which  divided  Pnttestants  and  Ko-  the  new  Dano-Irish  (.'hurch  started  by  this  action  of  the 

YOanUts  just  before  the  Tliirty  Years*  War.     Keller  died  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Synod  of  Kells  was  called 

jTeb.  23, 1631.  to  bring  alxmt  a  union  of  the  two  branches,  or,  at  least, 

Kellerman,  Georo,  a  cele!)ratetl  Roman  Catholic,  ^"  «»tabli.Hh  on  a  peniianent  basis  tlu;  chiims  (»f  Koman- 

wu  U>m  Oct,  11,  1776,  near  MWnster  (<iermanv),  and  ^^'    ^^'*^  *'*»"*»^ »»-'"  ^'*'"  «'rai»<»fietl  this  cehbrateil  syn- 

^aa  educated  at  the  University  of  MUuster  and  in  the  «*  *'  *^*^^'  f"'  f^™  **»«  t*'"^  forward  all  the  n^conls 

K^^man  Catholic  seminary  of  that  plac-e.     He  was  or-  ^«"^  »"  '*>«  keeping  of  the  new  organization;  those  of 

dained  priest  Aug.  2, 1801*,  but  did  n..t  hohl  any  i)riestly  '^«  "^^  ^^^e  cither  accidentally  or  iiiteniionally  \mu 

office  untU  181 1,  fUUng  up  to  this  time  the  iHwition  of  ^^  "  n«t,  however,  very  proUble  that  the  oUl  Irish  gov- 

privaie  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  count  of  <?niment  of  nearly  seven  hundred  yearh'  staniUiig  would 

Stolberg,  and  to  KeUerman,  no  «loubt,  Is  due  the  strong  *'  <>»^'e  dissolve  itself  and  merge  into  the  new  onr , 

Komw  Catholic  tendencies  of  the  Stolberg  family.     In  ^'^^"^  purposes  they  had  so  long  resihtwl.      IJesidcN 

1826  KeUerman  assumed,  besides  his  priestly  duties,  "^^a^X  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  A.D.  1170,  we  tind 

th«e  ofthe  professorship  of  Xew-Tesumenteiegesis  in  »*•«  «»*i  ^V'^"^^  «<"  Armagh  still  in  exihtence,  deploring 

the  Roman  Catholic  theological  school  at  MUnster,whicli  »»**  P"^^'*^*"^  apa""^  <hc  slauglitA-nngs  and  devasta- 

inl836  h  '   "     "     * 

December 

hot  he  die 

/Vftii^j,(Mauster,  1830,3  vols.  8vo;  1831,  and  1833) :  «»  »»»  ^«»*^  ^  establish  a  hierarchy  where  none  had 

-Gnrh.d,  A.undX,  Test,  Can  abridgment  of  the  Urge  ^^'^'^  cxit^ted  l>rfon',  and  for  this  pun>ose  he  attempted 

work  of  Overbcrg,  and  extensively  used  as  a  text-bo«»k  ^^  ^'ui^prcH*  most  of  the  former  Irish  blsho|»^  and  to  cn- 

in Roman  Catholic  schools);  and  edited  several  works  •te  four  great  archiopiscoi»al  sees— those  <»f  Armagh, 

of othere—WeUer  und  Welte,  Kirchm-lMc.  xii,  041.  ^-ashel.  Dublin,  and  Tuam  -by  instituting  a  sj-ntem  of 

^„        _,         __       -.»    .    J.     T^  .          t      •  •  tithes,  claiming  Peter's  i>ence,  and  requiring  confi>mntv 

Kelley,  Chas.  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  j,,  ^„  ^.^^^^^^  ,„^jj,.„  ..  ^^^  j,,^  ^,„^  ^.^j,,,^,j^.  ^„^,  i^,,„,^ 

WW  Wn  m  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  1821 ;  emigrated  to  Indiana  ^^j^.^  „     „^  ,3„      j^^  ^^  ^.j,^,  ,,i^„  jj,,.  pnlliums  or  hi- 

inl8»:  was  converted  m  183.,;  entered  the  Indiana  As-  ..e^titures  from  the  |k,ik?  for  tlie  four  ncwlv-created  ar- 

baiyUivewity  in  184;,  but  his  health  soon  faded, and  ehiepiscopal  sees;  the  reception  of  these  was  rigrrded 

be  left;  entered  the  Induuia  (.conference  in  18.16:  was  ^  ^^  ^^^^    1^,       ,,f  f^^^^.  ^,,^,  „|H,cUcnce  to  the  poi,cs 

inarmed  to  the  Miss<>un  Unf^eren^  The  public  pr^stmtation  and  reception  of 

pted  to  St  Joseph  sUtion ;  in  18,10  was  stationed  at  St.  ^^^  ^^^^^  j,^^,  j,^„^,  ^^^„  ^„  ,,j  •  .^.^  „f  ^^,^^  solicitude 

^;«  ;m  1851  at  Independence;  and  in  l8o2  at  Lagrange  on  the  i^irt  U.th  of  Home  and  of  several  (,f  the  pn,mi. 

ilT'^u^\*^^  ^"i*'''J°'*'  ^"^  "^^^  *"'''r^^.'*'  "°.^''*'•  nent  bi»h<,|«»  in  Ki.gland  and  Ireland;  for,  in  their  e^ 
W,lHo3byabandof  niffianson  aprete«d«l«u.^  timati(,n,  until  this  was  <lone,  tliere  seemed  to  have 
«fbu  Identity  with  Chas.  K  Kelloy,  wh<,  had  recently  ,^^^,^  H..methiiig  wanting  in  regard  to  a  full  and  com- 
«aiH  from  the  state-prison  at  tort  Ma.hs«,n.  1  hith-  j^^^  ^^j,,^  ^j,  ,,f  j,,^  measures,  as  we  have  seen, 
erhf  w«foreed  on  a  stormy  winter  night,  and  though  however,  inaugurated  and  carried  for^anl  by  the 
the  rtate  officers  instantly  set  him  at  hlx^rty.  the  out-  '  Da^^.i^^,,  ami  a  small  Romanizing  |,artv  in  Inland. 
njJ»MulexiK>8ure  of  the  eighteen  hours  he  was  in  the  ^^^  .^^^j^,^.  dcrgv.with  few  exceptic.ns,  wouUl  have  ac 
b«J<bofthe  mob  threw  hwfeebl^e  system^  m^^^  .^1  (^^^  had  thev  not  looked  u,h>h  the 
«dbedied  shortly  after, Sept,  1,,18M  HewasagcKK  j,^,^-^  ^^  ^^.^^  eolonisLs.  To' their  s<.rn,w,  the  Irish 
wn.iatble  and  faithful  preacher,  and  much  lamented  i,^„^^,,  ^.^j^.,,  j,^,  1^,^  ^,,^t  jhe  Roman  hierarchy  had 
•7 «»» brethren. -J/i«ii/«  ofCouf,  y,481.  ((,.I^T.)  ^^^^  guccessfidly  established  in  Ireland  by  tlie  action  of 
Kells  (originally  Kenli$)  is  the  name  <»f  an  ancient  the  Syno«l  of  Kells.  See  Mant,  llutory  of  thr.  Irish 
lri»h  town  in  which  a  very  important  syn«Hl  was  held  Church,  p.  6.  See  Iuki.anu.  (^D.  D.) 
AD.  1152.  It  was  convoked  by  Papvrio(Papan)?),  car-  ,•  ,,  »  ».  i-.i  i>  r  i  «  i  * 
?«»lpri«t,«d.he  po,«-,(E„Keni,«  III  l4«tc,f<.r  .he  .  Kelly.  John  a  mu.,s  er  of.l.o  I!<-f..rmo.l  PnHl.y..- 
«»»ul  reception  of  the  Iri,h  Chiireh  uito  the  sec  of  nan  Chureh, ww  U.n.  a  lU-ky  (  rirk  <  l,.•^.^ 
»»».  The  Church  of  Ireland,  which  ha,l  hoon  fir.ml-  ^-'-A"  l'<2.«n'l»«*«d"™t«»«^"«'l  <««  <•''>••:K"»•<-"l- 
«l  A.D.  432,  remained  until  the  cl.»c  of  the  9th  centuir,  'P'  f^'Il""'"'  «  »»»  'l'*"  '•""'""  "'"l  »e.-.'~.Uy  in  !..» 
"J ««,  Uter,  almost  entirely  iaolate,l  from  the  re.t  of  '•«>•.  "'?  ''»^<'  "K'<^«  "'1'''^,  '*  I";«":-l  ""'-Xj  •>'"  'l- 
"""iitendonu  Through  thea^  long  year.,  bi»hop  i;»hcr  If """  "^  ",'«■  ""'•  «'•«'•«!"«":  "f  *;■  'rhn^-  .Volland. 
■^a^S2o).-A^theaffainlofthel.i»ho,««.dChuroh  ":;"•'""'"'  '"  N'""' t";'l"'»  '»  >«"^  «"''  ";•''"■•■- 
f  IreUad  were  done  at  home  .  .  .  the  ilcople  and  the  "*,'".'  »f  '".'*"""• '"  !'"''•'•  •"  -""S'"  "  l*T 
'MpiMde  their  bishops"  All  thi.  while  the  irf^h  ''''^"'"^»"1  "W"*''"'"' "'^.l""?^*' '"  }'*  V  vv'",  ',!? 
<^1»«l.,in  her  iaolation  and  poverty,  grew  from  infancy  «>"1  r.rn.om*  and  .settle,  lu.al  y  at  Ikcch  W  .«k1..  But- 

••  "-urity,  foUowing  the  plain  scriptural  teachings  of     "'.";•  <"""•   . "«  «•■•'  "''.'r''  '^"""  "'      ,■  •*"'?,'." 

•»  ".fettered  founder,  without  perhaps  knowing  anv-    V*-^';  'f  "'."'."'.''I'^  'Tr    rV'''  "''  T     T  1-  • 

*««fofthe  refinemeilt.  and  innoyations  which  weW   death,  Nov.  ..  lK4i;' II.M.few«»  one  .,f„..«t  nntmng 

activity,  and  und«>r  his  faithful  nnni.stry  many  a  s|Mit  in 
the  wilderness  was  seen  to  bud  and  blo.xM)m  as  the  rose." 
— Sprague,  .1  mmln^  ix  (Ref.  Tresb.),  p.  <»."J. 

"^^Kurope;  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  'Jth        Kelly,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Queens  County,  Ins 
***;'*'yi  many  of  the  colonists  in  Ireland  embrace<l    land,  alK,ut  170!),  and  was  the  sini  of  Judge  Krlly,  of 

Kellyville.  He  graduated  at  the  Dublin  rniverKity 
with  the  highest  lumors,  with  a  view  of  studying  law. 
He  entered  at  the  Temple,  London,  and  while  there  eii- 


y^w^on  the  Continent.  The  irruption  of  the  Danes 
•A.D.787  had  brought  the  Irish,  and  with  them  the 
^"'''h,into  more  general  communication  with  conti- 


^^itnity,  their  clergy  a{)plied  to  the  Knglish.  whom 
7'^eUinied  as  their  kindred,  for  ordinati(»n,  and  in 
*^'  1(N(S,  Lanfrmoc,  azchbiahop  of  Canterbury,  ordained 
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Joyed  the  friendship  of  his  celebrated  countrymui,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  but  before  the  completion  of  his  lef^al  stud- 
ieSf  hia  mind  having:  been  strongly  exercised  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  theological 
reading,  and  in  1793  was  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  (^^hurcb.  Kelly  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  preachers  in  Dublin,  and  crowds  flocked  to  his 
church  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  listen  to  his  fervent  ap- 
peal) ;  incurring,  however,  the  displeasure  of  Ids  superi- 
ura  in  the  Church,  he  was  induced  at  length  to  leave  the 
Establishment,  though  he  never  dissented  from  its  doc- 
trines. He  continued  to  labor  in  Dublin  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  and  it  was  a  common  remark  concerning 
him  that  he  never  seemed  to  waste  an  hour.  He  was 
possessed  of  abundant  means,  a  rare  thing  among  cler- 
gymen, and  devoted  a  lai^e  i>ortion  of  it  to  the  building 
of  churches,  lie  was  a  man  of  varied  learning,  versed 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  an  excellent  Biblical  crit- 
ic He  was  also  skilled  in  music,  and  composed  a  vol- 
ume of  airs  for  his  hymns  which  were  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity  and  sweetness.  In  October,  1854,  while 
preaching  to  his  own  congregation,  he  was  seized  with 
a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  gradually  lessened  his 
strength,  till  he  died  May  14, 1855.  Mr.  Kelly  was  the 
author  of  Andrew  Dunn,  a  controversial  work  against 
Romanism,  and  of  a  pamphlet  entitle<l  Thought*  on  fm- 
puled  Riffhteou»neMj  but  as  a  writer  he  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of  //ynuu  on  variotu  Passoffe*  o/ Scripture 
(the  last  edition,  published  in  Dublin,  1853,  contauis  sev- 
en hundred  and  sixty-five  hymns). 

Kelpies,  in  Scotch  mythology  a  name  for  departed 
spirits,  who  are  said  to  return  to  this  world  in  the  shape 
of  river-horses.  They  correspond  to  the  Niik  of  Nor- 
wegian mythology.  See  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology^ 
U,  22. 

Kelsey,  Jamr-s  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
bom  at  Tyringhain,  Mass.,  Oct,  18, 178*2,  was  converted 
in  1796,  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1806, 
and  labored  with  great  success.  He  died  in  1840  (V). 
James  Kelsey  was  a  good  man,  and  thn>ugh  a  long  ser- 
vice was  intent  on  the  work  of  saving  the  souls  of  men. 
— Minutei  of  Conftrenceiy  iii,  146. 

Kelso,  George  W.,  a  Methrxlist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Louisa  County,  Va.,  in  1815,  and  emi- 
grated while  young  to  Tennessee.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Nashville  University,  joined  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence in  1835,  was  transferred  to  the  Mrginia  Conference 
in  iai2,  and  died  Aug.  10, 1843.  Kelso  was  a  faithful 
and  very  successful  minister,  not  brilliant,  but  sound  and 
equable,  and  very  trustworthy  in  all  things.— i/inu^« 
of  Conferences^  iii,  460. 

Kemp,  James,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
in  1764,  of  I'resbyterian  parentage;  graduated  at  Aber- 
deen University  (Marischal  College)  in  1786,  and  the 
year  following  came  to  this  country.  At  lirst  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  but,  finally  deciding  to  join  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  he  prepared  for  the  ministry ;  was  or- 
dained by  bishop  White  Dec.  26, 1789,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing became  rector  of  (ireat  Choptank  parish,  Mary- 
land, where  he  remained  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In 
1802  he  received  fnim  CV)lumbia  (^»llege  the  degree  of 
D.D.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  suffragan  bishop 
with  bishop  Claggett,of  Maryland,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  succeed  the  latter  in  case  he  was  the 
sur\'ivor.  He  was  consecrated  for  this  |K>sition  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  Sept.  1, 1814.  The  jurisdiction 
of  bishop  Kemp  was  exercised  ej*iK»cially  over  the  par- 
ishes on  the  Eastern  Shore;  in  1816,  however, on  bishop 
Claggett's  decease,  the  whole  diwcse  came  under  his 
charge,  and  by  his  prudence  and  nioiieration  he  com- 
mended himself  to  both  clergy  and  laity.  In  1816  he 
accepted  the  pn>vo8tship  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  held  it  until  the  time  of  his  death,'  Oct,  28*  1827^ 
(J.  H.  W.) 


Kemp,  Thomas  WiUiam,  a  minister  of  nmch 
promise  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  bom  in  Fredrick 
Co.,  Md.,  Dec.  2, 1833.  Under  the  influence  of  faithful 
Christian  nurture  his  religious  principles  were  succew- 
fuUy  developed,  and  the  foundation  of  his  character  laid. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  characterized  by  an  ex- 
emption from  everything  vicious,  by  unusual  aprightli- 
ness,  and  an  eager  desire  for  study.  For  four  years  he 
was  a  pupil  of  St.  Mary  s  (Catholic)  College,  Baltimore. 
He  subsequently  entered  Pennsylvania  College,  and  grad- 
uated in  1853.  He  commenced  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Morris,  Seiss,  and  Webster, 
at  the  time  pastors  in  Baltimore,  and  completed  tb«n 
at  the  seminary  in  Gettysburg.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1855.  For  a  brief  |>eriod  he  was  assocLated 
with  Dr.  Stork  hi  the  pastoral  work  in  Philadelphia.  He 
subsequently  took  charge  of  a  Mission  Church  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinob,  but  the  climate  proving  unfavorable  to  liia 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field.  He  vis- 
ited foreign  lands,  but  retumed  from  his  pilgrimage  to 
die  amid  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  the  embrace 
of  loved  ones  at  home.  He  passed  peacefully  away 
Sept.  15, 1861.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Kemp,  van  der,  John  Tiikodore,  a  Dutch  mis- 
sionary, was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1748,  and  studied 
Oriental  languages  and  theology  at  the  University  of 
Leyden,  but  afler  graduation  he  entered  the  army  in 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  in  which  he  soon  attained  the 
grade  of  lieutenant.  He  left  the  army,  however,  and 
turned  to  the  study  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1791  commenced  practicing  at  Dort;  but^  in  the  end» 
he  tumed  again  to  theology'.  The  loss  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  were  drowned  together,  so  affected  him 
that  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of 
his  divine  Master.  About  this  time  he  wrote  a  woiic 
on  St.  Paul's  theodicy  (published  in  1798),  and  later  he 
went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Hottentots.  Arriving  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Ho|>e,  he  obtained  leave  fmm  a  Kaf- 
fre  king  to  settle  in  his  states,  but  was  subsequently 
driven  away  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  settlers.  Ite- 
tained  at  the  Cape  by  governor  Janssens  until  1806,  ho 
was  then  permitted  by  the  English  govemor  Baird  to 
settle  at  Bethelsdorp.  The  official  report  of  his  mission, 
which  he  drew  up  in  1809,  does  not  show  him  to  have 
been  particularly  successful  in  his  attempts  to  civilize 
the  natives.  He  died  at  the  Cape  Dec  7,1811.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  xxvii,  539.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kempe,  Strpiian,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  of  the  16th  century,  the  founder  of 
Protestantism  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  his  native  i^Uace, 
was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  It(»stock,  and  became  a  Franciscan  monk 
in  1523;  but,  while  on  business  for  his  order  at  Ham- 
burg, he  became  acqiminted  with  the  reformer  Joachim 
Sinter,  and  soon  was  himself  one  of  the  most  enthusias- 
tic preachers  of  the  new  rehgion.  To  Kempe  belongs 
the  glory,  indeed,  of  the  evangelization  of  Hamburg. 
One  of  hLs  ablest  assistants  in  the  gk)rious  work  was 
Ziegenhagen  ((].  v.).  In  1528  they  had  so  far  gained 
the  upper  hand  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  city  altogether  in  their  hands.  In  LUne- 
burg,  also,  Kempe  aided  the  g(Kxl  cause  of  the  Luther- 
ans; in  fact,  wherever,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Ilanse  cities,  his  asnistance  was  needed  to  further 
the  refomiatorj'  movement,  it  had  not  to  be  asked  for 
twice.  He  die<l  at  Hamburg  Octol)er  23,  1540.  He 
wrote  a  narrative  of  tlie  Refonnation  in  Hamburg  which 
was  published  by  Mayer  in  Das  Krangelische  Hamburg 
(Hamburg,  1693',  12mo). 

Kemper,  Jacksox,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  first  missionary 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ('hurch  in  the  United 
States,  was  l)om  at  Pleasant  Valley,  in  Dutchess  County, 
New  York,  Dec.  24, 1789.  When  about  twelve  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  (..heshire, 
Conn.,  and  remained  there  two  years ;  after  that  he  was 
put  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr,  Barr)-,  a  graduate  of 
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Triaitjr  Coll^^e,  Dublin,  at  that  time  one  of  the  moet  tius,  not  slow  to  discover  in  Thomas  abilities  of  a  high 

distinjipushed  classical  teachers  iu  the  coantry ;  entered  order,  embraced  every  opportunity  to  draw  the  pious 

Columbia  CoUege  in  1805,  and  graduated  in  1809.     He  youth  closer  to  his  side,  and  in  1896  finally  offered  bun 

b^^  the  study  of  theology  under  the  care  of  bishop  a  home  at  his  own  house,  the  head-K|uarters  of  the  breth- 

Moure  and  the  clergy  of  Trinity  parish,  there  being  no  ren,  to  study  and  watch  more  closely  the  character  and 

theological  seminaries  in  those  days.    As  soon  as  he  had  inclinations  of  the  youthful  stranger.   Surrounded  by  pi- 

roached  the  caiM>nical  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  was  ous  comrades,  among  whom  we  meet  Arnold  of  Schoon- 

ordained  deacon  at  the  hands  of  bishop  White,  in  Su  Pe-  hoven  ((}.  v.),  with  whom  he  shared  a  little  chamber 

ter*8  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  and  bed,  Thomas  was  soon  inclined  to  a  life  of  asceti- 

Lent,  1811.     He  was  immediately  called  to  the  assist-  cism.     '*  Examples,'*  says  Thomas  h,  Keropis  himself, 

autship  under  bishop  White,  and  held  this  position  till  "arc  more  instructive  than  words"  (Vcdl.  lilwr.  xxiv,  1, 

June  of  1831,  when  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St.  \\,  95).     Possessed  of  a  boding  mind,  and  animated  by 

Paul*a  Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.     In  1835  he  was  elected  a  piety  so  fervent  as  to  presume  always  the  best  of  oth- 

the  drpt  missionary  bishop  of  the  American  Church,  ers,  such  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the 

His  jurisdiction  comprised  ^  the  North-west."    Out  of  it  brethren's  whole  manner  of  lifis  that  the  seven  years  he 

have  been  formed  the  dioceses  of  Missouri,  Indiana,  Wis-  spent  in  the  zealous  exercise  of  piety  and  the  prosecu- 

ooDsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.    Early  tinn  of  his  studies  at  the  school  and  brother-house  of 

in  the  winter  of  this  year  bishop  Kemper  reached  St.  Deventer  were  to  him  seven  years  spent  in  an  actual 

Louis,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  until  he  removed  paradise.     About  1400  he  petitioned  father  Flurentius 

to  Wisconsin  in  1844.     Meanwhile  (about  1838)  he  had  for  a  recommendation  to  admit  him  into  the  convent  of 

been  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Maryland,  but  this  hon-  Mount  Sl  Agnes,  near  Zw<ill,  of  which  his  brother  John 

or  he  declined,  preferring  the  more  burdensome  but  not  k  Kempis  ((|.  v.)  was  then  prior,  and  with  a  hearty  wel- 

lesa  honorable  position  of  missionary  bishop.     In  1847,  come  he  entered  this  monaster}'  as  a  novice  among  the 

Wisconsin  having  been  organized  into  a  diocese,  the  regular  canons.     "Strangely  sA  the  mind  of  Thomas 

Primary  Convention  elected  bishop  Kemper  diticesan.  was  bent  upon  his  vocation,  and  although  both  nature 

This  was  also  declined ;  but  in  1854,  being  again  unani-  and  pro-ious  education  had  perfectly  adapted  him  for 

moualy  elected,  he  accepted,  only  upon  condition  that  it,  he  did  not  plunge  into  it  without  consideration.    Dc- 

his  acceptance  should  allow  him  to  remain  mLssionary  liberate  even  iu  his  youthful  zeal,  he  spent  five  years 

bishop  stilL     At  the  General  Convention  of  1859  he  re-  of  novitiate,  assumed  the  monastic  dress  in  the  sixth, 

signed  his  office  as  missionary  bishop,  and  from  that  and  did  not  until  the  year  following  take  the  vow, 

time  until  his  death.  May  24, 1870,  his  labors  were  con-  which  he  then,  however,  kept  with  inviolable  fidelity** 

fined  to  the  diocese  of  Wisconsin.     He  was  active  in  (Ullmann,  u/ /n/rri,  ii,  124).    It  was  not  until  about  14 IH 

the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  within  the  that  he  was  onlained  to  the  priesthood.    Before  this  (»r- 

bonnds  c^  his  diocese,  and  when,  in  1843,  it  was  founded  dination  he  had  buried  himself,  like  all  worthy  disciplca 

at  Naahotah, Wisconsin,  the  bishop  took  up  his  residence  of  the  brotherhood,  in  the  aipying  of  M8S.  and  in  the 

on  a  (arm  adjoining.  performance  of  religious  exercises.     Now  that  he  was  a 

Kempto.  John  a.  a  German  monk,  brother  of  Prie^.  h«eWefoccup.ti™  became. bo  delivery  of  relig- 

Thom..  a  KempU  (q.  v.),  waa  bora  at  Kempen,  near  '<»•»<>>«»<•"«'  »"d  the  dut.cH  of  the  c"nft»..<maL    He 

Cologne,  in  186S.     About  1380  he  came  to  Deventer.  ^ntuiuwi,  however,  «.pymg  re^jB.ou.MhS.    Th.«na»h 

«,d  was  admitted  by  Genud  (;i»ot  among  the  Brethren  »^e™P'».  "<d««l.  ai'Pli«  h'n>f  If  w"h  ^•'«'"- '"/h"  >-- 

of  the  Common  Lif<L     lie  became  succeiively  one  of  ^»^'"r^''^^''^^''"''«^''',^'^"V•''«y*  !"«',• ''!j''^"'^'"u'^ 

the  6r«t  memben  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  Windeshcim  "'  «>P'«>  «"'  H>e  whole  H.ble,  a  m.«al,  and  a  multi- 

inl386;  prior  of  the  Convent  of  Slariabrunn,  near  Ara-  tnde  of  other  works,  which  che  monMter>- of  St.Agnes 

heim,in  1392;  and  of  the  new  Convent  of  Mount  St.  Ag-  P"^?:"' ' '"^'' '»  P*'*^^'™^''      "  'f^'^  ^  '•''/"^ 

«—  «<w..  7«r«n  ;»  taoQ     u«-«  k«  *».«.:»^i  «:««  .,«-Il  ^^^^^  *^"«  advice  of  one  of  the  ancients,  who,  m  wnting 
nes,  near  ^woll,  in  ld99.    Here  he  remained  nme  years,       ^  l    i      ...      ^      .         i   l    .1.    i  i       ^. » •    i_     j 

^iV*:n»  »i.ui.  K-  ^.....^1  ♦».«  K..:i^:»»a  ^♦^    .  e  »u/  ^„  ^"'  book^  did  not  onlv  seek  bv  the  labor  of  his  hands 

during  which  ne  caused  the  buildings,  etc.,  or  the  con-  ^        •/j^i.-v*.     i.i      .        ^11..         « 

vent  to  be  finUhed.    He  subsequently  directed  four  oth-  «».«"'"  '^»«'/""  >•»  Nnly,  but  riso  to  refresh  hu  soul 

cr  e«ablishmenu  of  his  oid^Tind  diid  at  Bethanv.  near  ""^  ^^^^^^V  nourishment     He  was  humble,  meek, 

Amheim,  Nov.  4, 1432.     It  was  John  h  Kempis  who  '^f^  *"  «""  co.«olat.on:  forv-en.  n.  h«  exhon.Uons 

drew  up  the  ruleTof  the  chapter  of  Windeaheim,  Ihe  cen-  "''  ff'^'J!^  "PJ"'"*''  ~ntempl.t.ve,  and  hw  efforU  m 

„ , '^^t^  u        *    ru*     Ji         /'  t  X-  this  direction  tinallv  resulted  in  the  composition  of  an 

tral  estalilishment  of  hut  order.     Gerson  pronounced  his       •  •     i ..      ..•         i:-  u  *    .u-    i.  •  i-  Z 

I         •     *u^  n        •!     i-  ri      *  «j       «      u'  original  treatise,  which  to  this  hour  remains  one  of  the 

eulogT  in  the  Council  of  Constance.     See  Buschius,        '^^        ^    ,  .  .  ...        ,.       ,         , 

^.  '^. „r.  J  ry        'J    I"..     T  1  »   c       •  most  i)erfect  compositions  in   rehmous  hterature,  by 

^, .. I  <«■ J  »r       •    /^i       •        ■#    aj    o  many  considered  the  most  l)eautiful  uninspired  produc- 

\  '^V..  V    xf XT    I-  L*      "L      /ri        -  E'  'ion  —  the  Jmttatvm  of  Chnst  (see  ixjIow).     In  1425 

A QP€t%8) \  aloaren,  NachridUen  ubfr  Thorn,  a  hemput.Ti,  rp.  •  ^  j      i     •  «:         v.-  .    • 

•  o4      xiL^^  \r        D'     •.'  •  ••  'ti%     /f  VT  Ti\  Ihoraas  was  apiwmted  subpnor,  an  office  which  m- 

134.— Hoefer, Aour. ^MM^. 6Vii«r. xxvu, o42.    (J.N. P.)  .      .    i»    i-  .u       •  •.     i  r.L    u    .u 

'  ^  ~»  V  /  trusted  to  his  care  the  spmtual  progress  of  the  brethren 

Kempis,  Thomas  H  Cso  called  from  his  native  and  the  instruction  of  novices.     A  difficuhy  having  oc- 

place,  Kempfnj  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  (>)logne;  his  curred  between  the  pope  on  the  one  side,  and  the  chaj)- 

fomily  name  was  Hamerken  [Latinize<l  MitUeolun^  Lit^  ter  and  nobility  of  Utrecht  on  the  other,  about  the  elec- 

tie  Hammer^),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mystics  and  tion  of  Kudolph  of  Diephold  as  archbisliop,  the  diocese 

forerunners  of  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century,  was  was  put  under  interdict,  and  the  canons  left  Mount  St 

bom  about  1380.     Thomas's  parents  were  poor,  and  iVgnes  in  1429  to  retire  to  Lunekerke,  in  Frie.sland,  but 

could  ill  afTord  the  aspiring  youth  any  sui)erior  advan-  returned  in  1432,  when  Thomas  became  procurator  of 

tagea  of  education,  but,  trained  by  a  pious  mother,  he  the  convent.     But,  as  the  duties  of  this  office  apficared 

had  early  inclined  to  the  priesthood,  and.  aware  of  the  to  atistract  him  Uto  much  from  meditation  and  his  more 

advantaged  afforded  young  persons  by  the  monastic  pn>titable  labors  as  an  author,  he  was,  alK>ut  1449,  re- 
brotherhood  known  as  the  Brdhrtn  of  the  Comnum  Life  |  poned  in  the  subprioratc,  and  continued  in  thii<i  office 

(q.  v.),  he  quitted  his  parental  roof  at  the  age  of  thir-  until  his  death,  July  26,  1471.     *'Fn.)m  the  nature  of 


teen  to  seek  farther  educational  advantages  than  he 
had  enjoyed  at  his  home,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
celebrated  John  Boehroe,  then  at  the  head  of  a  school 
at  Deventer,  superintended  by  the  "  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life."  While  here  at  school  he  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Florentius,  one  of  the  principal  disciples 
of  Gerhard  Groot,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  broth- 
irhood,  whose  protection  Thomas  was  enjoying.   Floren- 

V.-C 


the  case,  we  have  little  to  say  of  Thomas's  cloisteral  life. 
Without  any  considerable  disturbance,  it  tloweil  on  like 
a  limpid  brook,  reflecting  on  its  calm  surface  the  un- 
clouded heavens.  Quiet  industry,  lonely  contem|.»lation, 
and  secret  prayer  filled  up  the  <lay,  and  every  day  was 
like  another."  Among  his  contemporaries  Thomas  was 
eminently  distinguished  fur  sanctity  and  ascetic  learn- 
ing. 
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Works. — The  repaUtion  of  k  Kempia,  however,  rests 
not  apon  his  ascetic  character,  but  rather  on  the  produc> 
tions  of  his  pen — his  sermons,  ascetical  treatises,  pious 
biographies,  letters,  and  hymns — and  from  these  only 
one  need  be  selected  to  claim  for  him  the  masteiy  as  a 
religious  writer — his  De  Imitaiione  Christi — "  standing, 
as  no  one  doubts,  and  as  even  its  efiTects  have  demon- 
strated it  to  do,  in  point  of  exceUence  far  above  all  the 
rest,  the  purest  and  most  finished  production  of  Thom- 
as ;"  a  work  which,  next  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  only, 
has  had  the  largest  number  of  readers  of  which  sacred 
literature,  ancient  or  modem,  can  furnish  an  example. 
In  its  pages,  says  Milmau  {Latin  Christiomty^  vi,  4^i), 
**  are  gathered  and  concentred  all  that  is  elevating,  pas- 
sionate, profoundly  pious  in  all  the  older  mystics.  No 
book,  after  the  holy  Scripture,  has  been  so  often  reprint- 
ed; none  translated  into  so  many  languages,  ancient 
and  modem,"  extending  even  to  Greek  and  Hebrew,  or 
so  often  retranslated.  Sixty  distinct  versions  are  enu- 
merated in  French  alone,  and  a  single  collection,  formed 
at  Cologne  within  the  present  century,  comprised,  al- 
though confessedly  incomplete,  no  fewer  than  500  dis- 
tinct editions.  Indeetl,  it  may  be  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise to  some  to  learu  that  this  book  has  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  mind  of  John  Wesley  and  on  the 
origin  of  Methodism.  Wesley  publbhed  a  translation 
of  it,  entitled  The  Christian'^  Pattern,  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  volumes  issued  bv  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cera,  and  is  still  on  their  catalogue.  **  It  should  be," 
says  one  of  the  most  distinguished  American  Method- 
ists, ^  in  the  hands  of  every  Methodist." 

Strange,  indeed,  it  seems  that  the  authorship  of  a 
work  so  popular  and  so  widely  noted,  and  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  should  ever  have  been  a  subject  of 
doubt  and  long  controversy.  Shortly  after  the  decease 
of  Thomas  k  Kempis  a  violent  dispute  arose  between  the 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Benedictines, 
the  former  claiming  De  Jmitatione  Christi  as  the  work 
of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  the  latter  asserting  it  to  have 
been  the  prwluctiou  of  the  celebrated  John  Gerson  (q. 
v.),  chancellor  of  the  Univeraity  of  Paris,  who  died  in 
1429.  These  two  persons  were  generally  cited  as  its 
authors  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when 
the  Spanish  Jesuit  Manriquez  discovered  a  MS.  which 
credited  it  to  John  Gersen,  or  Gesen,  abb^  of  Vcrceil  in 
the  eafly  part  of  the  Idth  century.  Since  that  time 
(1604)  three  competitors  have  divided  the  voices  of  the 
learned — not  alone  individuals,  but  public  bodies,  uni- 
versities, religious  orders,  the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex, the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  even  the  French 
Academy;  and  the  assertors  of  these  respective  claims 
have  carried  into  the  controversy  no  trifling  amount  of 
polemical  acrimony.  So  much  has  been  written  on  the 
theme,  especially  by  French  and  Netherland  antiqua- 
ries, that  its  pamphlets  and  books  would  make  up  quite 
a  little  library.  Among  the  French  writers  the  ten- 
dency of  opinion  has  been  to  give  the  merit  of  this  cele- 
brated production  to  John  Gerson.  "  Kempis,"  argued 
Messieurs  Barbicr  and  Leroy,  "  was  an  excellent  copy- 
ist ;  his  copy  of  the  Bible — the  labor  of  fifteen  years — 
was  thought  a  masterpiece  of  calligraphic  art ;  and  so 
he  was  merely  employed  in  transcribing  the  work  of 
(jlerson,"  basing  their  inference  mainly  on  the  name  and 
date  of  an  ancient  MS.  of  the  De  Imitatione  preserved 
in  the  library  at  Valenciennes.  (lerman  writers,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  as- 
signing the  work  to  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  since  the 
discover^'  by  bishop  Malon  of  a  MS.  in  the  library  at 
Brussels,  bearing  the  name  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  as  au- 
thor, the  Belgians  have  joined  the  Germans.  The 
proofs  in  favor  of  Thomas  h  Kempis  are  thus  stated  by 
M.  Ernest  Gregoire  (in  lioefer,  Notiv,  Biog,  Oen,  xxvii, 
545  sq.). 

A.  The  direct  Testimony  of  his  Contemporaries.— I. 
John  BuBchius,  canon  regular  of  the  monastery  of  Win- 
desheim  (1420-79),  |K>aitively  declares  in  his  Chronide  of 
that  convent  that  Thomas  wrote  the  Imitation.     As  he 


knew  him  intimately,  and  had  often  occasion  to  see  him, 
his  testimony  is  important.  They  were  of  the  same 
congregation,  and  Buschius  was  in  the  principal  con- 
vent, where  was  held  the  general  chapter,  in  which 
Thomas,  as  subprior,  took  part.  Moreover,  he  resided 
there  for  fifty-one  years,  only  one  league  and  a  half 
from  Mount  St.  Agnes,  where  Thomas  lived  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  said  by  some  that  the  passage  re- 
ferring to  Thomas  was  afterwards  added  in  the  chroni- 
cle; but  a  well-authenticated  deed,  drawn  up  in  1760, 
testifies  that  the  MS.  of  the  chronicle  written  by  Busch- 
ius's  own  hand  contains  the  passage  written  in  the  same 
hand,  with  the  same  ink,  and  in  full,  without  erasure, 
insertion,  or  fiarenthesis.  The  same  has  been  proved 
concerning  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Chronide  of  Windesheim, 
written  in  1477,  and  another  written  in  1478,  which  was 
sold  at  Cologne  in  1823.  2.  Hermann  of  Ryd,  who  wrote 
in  1454  a  description  of  the  convents  belonging  to  the 
Canons  liegular  of  Windesheim,  states  as  poutively  as 
Buschius  that  Thomas,  with  whom  he  was  personally 
acquainted,  wrote  the  Imitation.  3.  (raspard  Pforzheim, 
at  the  end  of  his  German  translation  of  the  first  three 
books  of  the  Imitation,  written  in  1448,  declares  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Kempis.  4.  The  author  of  an  anony- 
mous biography  of  Kempis,  written  before  the  year  1488, 
counts  the  Imitation  among  the  works  of  Thomas.  His 
testimony  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  had  expressly  gone 
to  Mount  St.  Agues  to  leara  all  the  particulars  concern- 
ing Kempis  from  those  who  had  lived  with  him.  & 
Albert  of  Hardenberg,  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Wea- 
sel, who  was  himself  a  disciple  of  Thomas,  wrote  the 
following  decisive  )iaasagcs:  "The  reputation  of  the 
excellent  brother  Thomas  k  Kempis  attracted  many 
people  to  him.  About  that  time  he  was  writing  the 
book  of  the  Imitation  of  Christy  commencing  Qui  sequi- 
tur  me,  Wessel  used  to  say  that  this  book  first  rendered 
him  zealously  pious,  and  decided  him  to  become  better 
acqiuiinted,  and  even  familiar,  with  master  Thomas,  so 
that  he  actually  embraced  monastic  life  in  the  same 
convent  of  St.  Agnes ;"  again :  *'  The  monks  of  Mount 
St,  Agnes  have  shown  me  several  writings  of  the  very 
pious  Thomas  k  Kempis,  of  whom  they  have  preserved, 
among  others,  the  truly  estimable  work  of  the  Imita^ 
tion  ofJestts  Christ,  to  which  Wessel  owed  his  taste  for 
theology.  The  reading  of  this  work  had  decided  him, 
while  yet  quite  young,  to  go  to  ZwoU  to  study  belles- 
lettres,  and  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  pious  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  who  was  then  canon  of  St.  Agnes.  Wessel 
had  the  highest  regard  for  him,  and  preferred  dwelling 
there  rather  than  anywhere  else."  6.  John  Maubume, 
a  canon  regular,  who  was  a  novice  of  Mount  Sl  Agnes 
under  Renier,  which  latter  had  lived  there  six  years 
with  Thomas  k  Kempis,  quotes,  in  his  Rosetum  spiriti/- 
alium  exerdtiorttm,  printed  in  1491,  three  passages  of 
the  Imitation,  naming  Kempis  as  its  author.  In  his 
Cataloffue  des  hommes  iltusfres  de  la  congregation  de  Win- 
desem  (Windesheim)  he  names  three  books  of  the  Imi- 
tation, separately,  as  the  work  of  Thomas. 

These  various  testimonies  are  all  derived  from  learned 
and  trustworthy  men,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  were  personally  ac({uainted  with  Thomas  k  Kerapis, 
or  with  persons  who  lived  with  him.  They  are,  more- 
over, given  with  a  simplicity  which  shows  that  they 
did  nor  consider  the  question  as  one  at  all  likely  to  give 
rise  t(»  controversy.  They  appear  so  conclusive  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  other  writers  of  the  15th 
century  who  testified  to  the  same  cflFect.  Trithemius 
(De  Script.  Eccles.  r^  707)  informs  us  that  in  his  day 
Kempis  was  universally  considered  as  the  author  of  the 
Imitation;  and  though  af^er  1441  some  MSS.  and  subse- 
quently some  e<litions  bore  the  name  of  .John  (Tcrson, 
even'  time  the  question  as  to  the  autliorship  arose  in  the 
15th  centurj'  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  Kempis.  Thus 
Peter  Schott,  canon  re^ilar  of  Strasburg,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Gerson  in  1488, 
says:  "Some  treatises  are  attributed  to  John  (iierson, 
though  well  known  to  have  been  written  by  other  par- 
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dee;  each,  for  instance,  is  the  work  Df  Ccnttmptm  Mufh- 
dij  which  is  proved  to  have  been  written  by  a  canon 
regular  called  Thomas  k  Kempis.'*  The  publisher  of  the 
French  translation  of  the  Imitaium  (Paris,  1493)  ex- 
pressly states  that  Thomas  k  Kempis  was  the  author. 
The  publisher  of  the  Nuremberg  edition,  1494,  does  the 
same.  Finally,  Francis  of  Tholen,  successor  of  Thomas 
MS  subprior  of  Mount  St.  Agues,  gives  the  MS.  copies  of 
the  ImitatioH  in  Thomas's  own  handwriting  as  a  proof 
against  Gerson. 

R  Indirtcl  Proofs  from  the  various  MSS,  and  Edi' 
tinw. — The  oldest  MS.  of  the  Imitation  we  now  possess 
is  that  known  as  Kirchheim's  (in  the  Bourgogne  Li- 
brary, Brussels,  as  No.  15,137) ;  it  contains  only  the  first 
three  books.     At  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  is  a  note 
saying,  "  Be  it  remarked  that  this  treatise  is  the  work 
of  a  pious  and  learned  man,  master  Thomas  of  Mount 
St.  Agnes,  and  canon  regular  of  Utrecht,  called  Thomas 
k  Kempis.     It  was  copied  from  the  author's  autograph 
in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht  in  the  year  1425,  in  the  cen- 
tral house  of  the  province."*     Another  MSw  of  the  same 
period  was  di.'tcovered  in  1852  [by  bi8h(»p  MUller,  of 
HUnster  ],  in  the  gymnasium  of  Gadesdonk,  near  Goch : 
it  contains  the  first  four  books  of  the  Imitation:  the 
first  he  copied  in  1425,  and  the  last  in  1427.    It  docs  not 
give  the  name  of  the  author,  but  a  very  significant  (act 
is  that  it  belonged  originally  to  the  Canons  Regular  of 
Bethlehem,  near  Dottingheim,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  St.  Agues.    Among  the  other  MSS.  we  notice,  in 
tbe  first  place,  that  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  of  Anvcrs, 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  controversy  re- 
specting the  luthorship.     It  is  now  in  the  Bourgogne 
Library,  Brussels,  as  No.  5855--5861.     It  b  all  in  Thom- 
as's own  handwriting,  and,  besides  the  first  four  books 
of  the  fmitationj  it  contains  some  other  treatises  of  Kem- 
fMfi.    It  closes  with  these  words :  "  Finitus  et  completus 
Anno  Domini  1441  per  manus  fratris  Thome  Kempen- 
as  in  Monte  S.  Agnetis  prope  Zwollas.**     Some  have 
considered  this  as  a  proof  that  he  only  copied  it,  for 
he  naed  the  same  formula  concerning  the  copies  of  the 
miwai  and  Bible  which  he  wrote  in  1417  and  1438;  but 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  he  used  it  also  in  all  copies 
of  his  own  original  works.     The  Bourgogne  Library, 
Dnittels,  preserves  as  No.  4585-4587  a  MS.  of  Thomas 
a  Keropb  containing  a  collection  of  his  essays,  and 
which  ends  as  follows:  "Anno  1446  finibos  et  scriptus 
pv  mtnus  fratris  Thomse  Campensis,**  without  otherwise 
>>aining  Thomas  as  the  author.     This  formula,  there- 
fore, proves  nothing  either  for  or  against  the  claims  of 
KemptiL    But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  authorship 
of  the  ascetic  treatises  contained  in  the  Anvers  MS.  af- 
^  the  four  books  of  the  Imitation  has  always  been 
Qnaoiniourij  ascribed  to  Kempis,  and  lie  would  certain- 
ty Dot  have  put  at  the  head  of  them  the  w<»rk  of  anoth- 
*f  which  he  had  merely  copied,  or  he  would  be  open  to 
^  charije  of  deception.     There  are  other  MSS.,  dated 
*^1»  1442, 1445,  1447,  and  1451,  as  also  seven  between 
14^  and  1488,  which  name  Kempis  as  the  author  of  the 
^'^atifm.    Among  the  many  MSS.  of  the  I5th  cen- 
'"y  which  bear  no  precise  date,  but  testify  to  this  au- 
r^*>i|>,  we  shall  mention  only  that  of  Dalhem,  copied 
"S  '  priest  who  said  a  mass  for  Kempis  two  months  af- 
tCT  the  latter's  death,  and  that  of  the  canons  of  St,  Mar- 
Jw  of  Louvain,  which  they  received  in  1570  from  the 
j^  v^inaining  members  of  the  wmgregation  of  Mount 
"'^^^pies.    It  is  in  Kempis's  own  handwriting,  and  con- 
**"»»  the  first  draft  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Imitation— 
ik!  ^  ^*  prepared  in  composing  the  work.     Among 
•^  nttnr  editions  of  the  Imitation  pul>lishe<l  in  the 
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^tury,  twenty-three  at  least  consider  Kempis  as 


"*  •uthor;  and  among  these  we  find  the  oldest  of  all, 
l^Jjished  by  Zainer  (Augsb.  1468-1472). 
^/Vioq/i  drtiWH  frotn  the  Doctrines  held  and  the 
^^^stioms  used  m  the  Imitation. — The  principles  ad- 
Jjjj^  in  the  Imitation  are  in  perfect  acconlance  with 
^  held  by  the  founders  of  the  congregation  of  the 
^'«*r«i  of  tit  Common  Ljfe,  Gerhard  Groot,  Floren- 


tius  Radewins,  and  John  %'an  Hcusden.     It  may  even 
be  considered  only  as  a  c«>mmentary  or  exposition  of 
their  doctrines.     In  judging  it  thus,  criticism,  how- 
ever, does  not  detract  fnmi  the  value  of  this  mas- 
terpiece of  the  sec!oud  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Buschius  said  of  its  author,  **  Verus  his  no\4s8imis  tero- 
poribus  hujus  nostras  terrae  apostolus,  primus  hujus  nos- 
tm  reformationis  et  totius  modemae  devotionis  origo.** 
The  word  derotio  came  to  be  used  to  designate  the  kind 
of  piety  Groot  sought  to  develop  among  his  disciples, 
and  the  latter  took  the  name  of  devoli.     Now,  in  the 
Imitation  we  find  some  ten  panages  where  the  ercpres- 
sion  detotus  is  used  to  designate  a  particular  class  of  per- 
sons who  applied  themselves  zealously  and  ceaselessly 
to  the  practice  of  religious  exercises,  and  to  which  the 
author  himself  belonged.     Some  eleven  other  passages, 
and  a  whole  chapter  even,  show,  moreover,  that  the  book 
was  written  for  a  religious  community  of  which  the  au- 
thor was  also  a  member,  a  fact  quite  incompatible  with 
the  opinion  which  considers  (lerson  as  the  author.    We 
can  quote  here  only  three  of  the  most  conclusive  pas- 
sages: '^Soepe  sentimus,  ut  meliores  et  puriores  in  initio 
converNonis  nos  fuisse  inveniamus,  quam  post  multos 
annos  professionis**  (lib.  i,  ch.  11).     *'0  quantus  fervor 
omnium  rcligiosorum  in  principiis  suie  sanctie  institu- 
tionis!  .  .  .  O  teroporis  et  negligentise  status  nostri, 
quod  tam  cito  declinarous  a  pristino  f<-rvore"  (lib.  i, 
ch.  18).     **  Suscepi,  suscepi  de  manu  tua  crucem ;  por- 
tabo  et  portabo  earn   usrjue  ad  mortem,  «icut  impo- 
suisti  mihi.     Vere  rita  boni  monachi  crux  est;  sed 
dux  paradisi.     £ia  fratres,  pergamus  simul ;  Jesus  erit 
nobiscum.     Propter  Jesum  suscepimus  banc  crucem: 
propter  Jesom  perseveremus  in  cruce"  (lib.  iii,  ch.  56). 
Another  and  atrong  proof  in  favor  of  Kempis  is  the 
fact  that  the  principles  advanced  in  those  of  his  trea- 
tises the  authorship  of  which  has  not  l)een  contested 
are  precisely  the  same  as  are  advocatetl  in  the  I  mi' 
tation.     More  than  twenty  chapters  in  these  various 
treatises  hive  almost  the  identical  headings  of  some  of 
the  Imitation.     Some  have  accounted  for  this  on  the 
ground  of  his  familiarity  with  De  Imita'ione  by  copy- 
ing; but  this  theory  falls  to  the  ground  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  all  his  other  treatises,  more  than  forty  in 
number,  he  nowhere  refers  to  or  quotes  the  Imitation^ 
which  he  would  not  have  failed  to  do  if  it  were  the  pro- 
duction of  some  other  writer.     Next  to  the  general  re- 
semblance of  these  productions  with  regard  to  their  ten- 
or and  tone,  we  must  notice  their  similarity  of  style. 
The  Imitatum  consists  wholly  of  a  series  of  separate 
maxims,  pious  reflections,  advice,  axioms,  without  any 
special  connection  of  tlie  several  part«L     A  number  of 
MS.  copies  lM)re  the  title  Liber  senientiarum  de  ImitU' 
iione  (.'hrisH,  or  Adnwnitumes  ad  s/>iritualia  trakentes. 
But  this  is  exactly  Thomas  h  Kempis^s  style.   The  writ- 
er's own  description  of  his  mamier  of  writing  is  evident- 
ly that  of  the  author  of  the  Imitation :  *'  Vario  ctiani 
sermonum  generc,  nunc  loquens,  nunc  disputans,  nunc 
orans,  niuic  coUoquens,  nunc  in  propria  persona,  nunc  in 
peregrins,  placido  stylo  textum  prsesentem  circum  fiexi" 
(Pn>log.  Soliltqui  .inimai).     Some  (»l)ject  to  Kempis  on 
the  groiuid  thnt  lie  was  a  mere  copyist,  who  spent  his 
life  peaceal>ly  in  a  convent,  and  could  not  have  known 
so  indmately  and  accurately  the  yearnings,  the  sublime 
outbursts  of  the  human  heart  which  fill  ever\'  page  of 
the  Imitation,     We  must  remark,  however,  that  the 
Canons  Kegnlar  were  not  mere  copyists,  as  the  won!  is 
understotnl  in  our  time,  but  rathfr  intelligent  publish- 
ers of  the  works  they  copied,  and  often  men  of  grreat 
learning.     They  cc>mi>ared   and  corrected  tlie  wt^rks 
which  came  out  of  their  hands  bv  the  aid  of  the  l>e8t 
authorities,  and,  acconling  to  Thomas,  their  principal  oc- 
cupations were  ornre^  meditare,  sfudfrey  scrilxre.    Thom- 
as, as  we  have  seen,  was  es|>ecially  intnisted  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  novices,  and,  it  seems,  preached  on  all 
s[)ecial  occasions, drawing  large  crowtls  by  his  eloquence. 
He  who  seriously  studies  his  own  heart,  moreover,  does 
not  need  to  go  abroad  in  the  world  to  become  thorough- 
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ly  ooqaainted  Mrith  human  nature,  with  ita  varied  stnig- 
glea,  emotions,  and  yeaminga.  "  I  liave,**  says  Kempis 
himaelf,  ^  everywhere  sought  rest,  and  found  it  only  in 
solitude  and  among  books"  {l/e  JmitaLChristif  i,  22,6; 
23, 1  sq. ;  iii,  54, 1-8).  ^  The  Imitaium,^'  says  a  writer 
in  the  Revue  Chrelietme  (Feb.  1861),**  is  a  great  and  good 
book.  One  breathes  in  it  the  most  perfect  love  of  God. 
The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  sounded  the  depths 
of  this  abyss  of  love,  and  the  abyss  attracts  instead  of 
frightening  him.  In  this  faith  resting  on  God  one  feels 
a  passionate  casting  aside  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  a  fervent  yearning  for  the  realities  of  a  future  life." 

Another  great  reason  for  assigning  the  work  directly 
to  German  ground,  and  therefore  also  to  Kempis,  are 
the  many  Germanisms  occurring  in  the  Imitation.  We 
shall  mention  only  five,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  German 
idioms :  Cadere  super ^  in  the  sense  of  caring  for  a  thing ; 
jacere  in^  for  to  depend  on ;  gi'arifaSf  for  difficulty ;  levi- 
tetf  for  easily ;  and,  finally,  scire  ex.teriusy  for  to  know  by 
heart.  This,  last  is  a  Uteral  translation  of  the  German 
idiom  (unintelligible  in  any  other),  and  should  have  been 
memoriter  scire.  Some  have,  on  the  other  hand,  point- 
ed to  several  Gallicisms  in  the  Jmitatiniy  but  the  Uui- 
yersity  of  Paris  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  theolog- 
ical knowledge,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  some  French  i(li- 
cms  became  current  expressions  in  the  school),  while 
this  could  not  be  the  case  with  (lerman.     Sec  Gkkson. 

The  other  works  of  Thomas  h,  Kempis,  which  are  all 
of  an  ascetic  character  with  the  exception  of  two,  have 
been  collected  in  several  editions,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  quite  complete.  Among  the  most  important 
editions  are  those  of  Kctelaer,  published  at  Utrecht  a 
few  years  after  Kempis*s  death ;  of  Paris  (1493.  1520, 
1521, 1523, 1549),  Nuremberg  (1494),Venico  (1535, 1568, 
1576),  Antwerp  (1574).  That  published  at  the  same 
place  in  1600  by  the  Jesuit  Sommalius  is  considered  the 
best,  though  it  is  not  complete ;  it  was  reprinted  at  Ant- 
werp (in  1607  and  1615),  at  Douay  (1635),  Cologne  (1660, 
1728,  1754),  etc  A  German  translation  of  Kempis*8 
complete  works  was  published  by  Silbert  (Vienna,  1834, 
4  vols.  8vo).  One  of  the  latest  eiiitions  was  prepared  by 
Krana,  Opera  Omnia  (Treves,  1868, 16mo),  but  the  most 
remarkable  modem  edition  is  a  Heptaglot,  printed  at 
Sulzbach  (1837),  containing,  besides  the  original,  later 
versions  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  (rerman,  English, 
and  Greek.  As  for  the  De  ImitatUmef  it  has  continued 
in  print  to  the  present  time  in  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Doctrines, — Supposing,  then,  that  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
of  whose  life  and  principal  work  we  have  just  treated, 
actually  flourished  in  the  14th  century,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  in  how  far  his  doctrinal  views  entitle  htm  to  prom- 
inence in  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  a  place  among 
the  forerunners  of  the  great  Reformation.  *'  It  is  true 
that  with  him  (Kempis),  in  common  with  all  eminent 
men,  a  few  governing  thoughts  constitute  the  kernel  of 
his  intellectual  being  .  .  .  but  then  .  .  .  what  we  find 
in  him  is  practical  wisdom  .  .  .  sustained  by  a  deter- 
minate general  tendency  of  life  and  spirit."  It  must  be 
confessed,  also,  that  Thomas's  whole  theory  of  Christian 
life  and  faith,  in  so  far  as  we  see  it  developed  in  his 
writings,  cannot  be  properly  called  original,  for  **he 
draws  continually  from  the  great  traditionary  Rtn*am." 
"But,"  says  Ullmaim  (ii,  132),  "even  though  the  mate- 
rial be  not  to  any  great  extent  original,  it  yet  ai^uires 
through  the  individuality  of  Thomati,  com[>acting  it 
into  a  beautiful  unity,  a  new  soul,  something  peculiarly 
lovely,  amiable,  and  fresh,  a  tone  of  truth,  a  cheerful- 
ness, and  gentle  warmth  of  heart,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
produces  quite  a  peculiar  effect." 

For  a  decided  inclination  to  asceticism  we  always 
look  in  characters  of  the  age  to  which  Thomas  h  Kem- 
pis belonged ;  we  do  not,  therefore,  make  room  here  for 
a  delineation  of  this  fvart  of  his  character,  but  will  treat 
hasuly  only  his  peculiar  views  on  fellowship  with  G<*d. 
"  Mr  here,"  asks  he,  "  can  man  find  that  which  is  truly 


good,  and  which  enduringly  satisfies?  Not  in  the  mul- 
titude of  things  which  distract,  but  in  the  One  which 
coUecta  and  unites.  For  the  one  does  not  proceed  out 
of  the  many,  but  the  many  out  of  the  one.  That  one  is 
the  one  thing  needful,  the  chief  good,  and  nothing  better 
and  higher  either  exists  or  can  even  be  conceived.  .  .  . 
Compared  with  him  the  creature  is  nothing,  and  only  be- 
comes anything  when  in  fellowship  with  him.  Whatev- 
er is  not  God  is  nothuig,  and  should  be  counted  as  noth- 
ing*^ (/)€  Imit.  Christiy  iii,  32, 1).  Here  we  find  Thomas 
agreeing  in  words  with  Ecluut  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
!  Free  Spirit.  Both  say  (iod  is  all  and  man  nothing.  But 
with  what  difference  of  meaning !  Eckart  understands 
the  proposition  metaphysically ;  Thomas  understands  it 
morally.  "According  to  Eckart,  man  only  requires  to 
bear  in  mind  his  true  and  eternal  nature  in  order  to  be 
himself  God ;  according  to  Thomas,  God,  as  himself  the 
most  perfect  person,  in  the  exercise  of  free  grace,  and 
from  fulness  of  the  blessings  that  reside  in  him,  is  pleased 
to  impart  personality  to  men  in  order  that,  although, 
morally  considered,  they  are  themselves  nothing,  they 
may  through  him,  and  in  voluntary  fellowship  with 
him,  attain  to  true  existence  and  eternal  life.  To  enter 
into  fellowship  Mrith  God,  the  chief  gtxHi  and  fountain 
of  blessedness,  and  to  become  one  tcith  him,  b  the  basis 
of  all  true  contentment.  But  how  can  two  such  par- 
ries, God  and  man,  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  be 
brought  together  ?  God  is  in  heaven  and  man  on  earth ; 
God  is  perfect,  and  man  sensual,  vain,  and  sinful.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  mediation — some  way  m  which  God 
comes  to  man,  and  man  to  (aod,  and  both  unite.  This 
union  of  man  with  God  depends  upon  a  twofold  condi- 
tion, one  negative  and  the  other  posidve.  The  nega- 
tive is  that  man  shall  wholly  renounce  what  can  give 
him  no  true  peace.  He  must  forsake  the  world,  which 
offers  to  him  such  hardship  and  distress,  and  whow  very 
pleasures  turn  into  pains ;  he  must  detach  himself  from 
the  creatures,  for  nothing  defiles  and  entangles  the  heart 
so  much  as  impure  love  of  them ;  and  only  when  a  man 
has  advanced  so  far  as  no  longer  to  seek  consolation 
from  any  creature  does  he  enjoy  God,  and  find  consola- 
tion in  him ;  he  must,  in  fine,  deny  himself,  and  wholly 
renounce — be  dead  to — selfishness  and  self-love,  for  who* 
evor  loves  himself  will  find,  wherever  he  seeks,  only  his 
own  little,  mean,  sinful  self,  without  being  able  to  find 
God.  This  last  is  the  hardest  of  all  tasks,  and  can  only 
be  attained  by  deep  and  earnest  self-acquaintance.  But 
whosoever  strictly  exercises  self-examiiuition  will  infal- 
libly come  to  recognise  himself  in  his  meanness,  little- 
ness, and  nonentity,  and  will  be  led  to  the  most  perfect 
humility,  entire  contrition,  and  ardent  longing  after 
(lod.  For  only  when  man  has  become  little  and  noth- 
ing in  his  own  eyes  can  (lod  become  great  to  him ;  only 
when  he  has  emptied  himself  of  all  created  things  can 
God  replenish  him  with  his  grace.  .  .  .  Having  con- 
densed his  whole  doctrine  into  the  short  rule,  *  Ai/Y  ttith 
ally  and  then  Jiml  ally*  he  immediately  subjoins,  *  Lord, 
this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  nor  a  game  for  children. 
These  few  words  include  all  perfection.'  Here,  accord- 
ingly, an  efficacy  must  intervene  which  is  sn|)erior  to 
human  strength.  This  efiicacy  is  divine  love  imparting 
itself  to  man,  and  becoming  the  mediatrix  between  God 
and  him,  betwcjcn  heaven  and  earth.  l»ve  brings  to- 
gether the  holy  God  who  dwells  in  heaven  and  the  sin- 
ful creature  upon  earth,  uniting  that  which  is  most 
humble  with  that  which  is  most  exalted.  It  is  the 
truth  that  makes  man  free,  but  the  highest  truth  is  love. 
DiWne  love,  imparting  and  manifesting  itself  to  man,  is 
grace.  God  sheds  forth  his  love  into  the  heart  of  man, 
who  thereby  acquires  liberty,  peace,  and  ability  for  all 
good  things ;  ami,  made  jmrtaker  of  this  love,  man  reck- 
ons as  worthless  all  that  b  less  than  God,  loving  C^od 
only,  and  loving  himself  no  more,  or,  if  at  all,  only  for 
CJod's  sake.  .  .  .  *He  who  has  true  and  perfect  love 
does  not  seek  himself  in  anything,  but  only  desires  that 
(iod  may  be  glorified.  He  cares  not  to  have  joy  in 
himself,  but  refers  all  to  God,  from  whom,  as  their  source^ 
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aU  UesflingB  fl<»w,  and  in  whom,  as  their  fliial  end,  all 
aainta  tbid  a  bliMfuI  repoae'"  (Ullmann,  ii,  140  m}.). 

Naturally  euouj^h,  Thomas  k  Kempis  Mlian-d  the  no- 
tion of  Lis  day — of  alraont  the  whole  mediiKval  |>eriod 
—  in  reckoning  monachi»m  the  highest  staf^  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  the  mtmk  the  perfect  Chrivtian.    But 
this  is  due,  first  of  all,  to  the  high  ideal  wliich  Thomas 
bad  of  monachism,  and  of  whicli  he  was  himself  no 
mean  example.     Asceticism,  thiTtfore,  characterizes  all 
he  writeSi     Indeed,  even  a  taint  of  the  Pvlagiaiiism  of 
the  medisBval  theol<^(y  fastens  also  upon  him,  ai^d  is  es- 
pecially manifest  in  those  (»f  his  writuigs  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  deluieation  and  recommendation  of  the 
monastic  life,  where  the  notion  afrntrit  plays  a  not  un- 
important part,  and  the  centre  of  Thomas's  whole  re- 
ligious system  constitutes,  not  justification  by  faith,  but 
rtctmcUiatioH  by  lure.     It  is  even  true  that  **  Thomas 
was  a  strict  Catholic,  and  directly  impugned  nothing 
which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church,"  and 
that  ''he  practiced  with  great  zeal  the  whole  divine 
wrmhip  as  it  then  obtauied,  and  which,  as  such,  a|)pear- 
ed  to  him  just  what  it  ought  to  be.    He  insists  with  par- 
ticular urgency  ui)on  wliat  is  so  characteristically  K(»- 
miHh,  prayera  for  the  dead  offered  through  the  mulium 
of  the  mass,  especially  the  adoration  of  the  sauits,  among 
whum  he  chietly  worships  the  )»atron  saints  of  his  own 
monastery,  and,  most  of  all,  the  service  of  Mar}%  to 
whom  he  ascril>ea  so  important  a  share  in  the  divine 
government  of  the  world  as  to  say  of  her,  *  ilow  could  a 
world  which  is  so  full  of  sin  endure  unless  Mar}',  with  the 
laints  in  heaven,  were  dcily  praying  for  it?'  (/>«•  IHgcip. 
Cloiutr.  cap.  xiv;  aim  p.  Hr.mum.  ad  Norii,  iii,  4,  p.  84 ; 
ind  see  albo  Trithemius,  De  Script,  tccL  c.  707,  p.  IGl; 
S^ptad,  Exfmplar.  IHst.  x,  §  7).     He  no  less  acknowl- 
edges the  existing  hierarchy  and  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tum  b  their  whole  extent,  together  with  the  priesthood 
in  ilt  function  of  mediating  between  (tod  and  man;** 
^l,  if  he  does  not  attack,  neither  doe*  he  defend  or  es- 
t^ilish  any,  while,  in  many  respects,  he  may  be  said,  by 
ki*  negative  position,  to  have  not  only  actually  dcstniy- 
cd  the  influence  of  the  C*hurch,  but  really  to  have  paved 
|1»  way  for  reform.    However  true  it  be  that  **  Tliomas 
i>  iHit  vdentiimiiUy  a  reformer  ...  he  nevertheless  is  a 
wronner,for  he  desired  the  selfsame  objects  as  Luther;** 
^  the  former,  like  the  latter,  everywhere  insists  upon 
the  Christian  principles  of  spirituality  and  freedom 
*hich  ftirmed  the  very  basis  of  the  Lutheran  Kcforma- 
**•    In  the  12th  century  mysticism  was  the  defender 
"f  the  Church,  but  not  so  the  practical  mysticism  of  the 
15ih  century,  as  exhibited  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
■**  Life,  and  especially  by  Thomas.    By  this  time  the 
™^  had  turned  completely.     The  position  once  occu- 
^  bv  scholasticism  was  now  assumed,  in  a  measure, 
^y  ">y>ticisin,  and  it  became,  though  perhaps  only  cov- 
f^y  snd  unintentionally,  the  opponent  of  the  Church ; 
tt  founded  or  gave  life  to  the  institutions  which  sent 
™^h  the  most  infinential  precursors — the  very  leaders 
Jf  the  great  (lerman  reform — and  in  many  other  respects 
directly  or  imiiroctly  exercised  a  positive  influence 
JP^  the  Reformation!"     For  did  not  the  Brethren  of 
^  Common  Life  lalmr  in  many  new  ways  to  firepare 
!°***y  for  the  great  refonns'  of  the  16th  century? 
^^  but  they  affioirded  religious  instruction  to  the  i>eo- 
P*  ^  their  mother  tongue,  and  sought  their  improve- 
?***^  by  ever}'  means--educated  the  young,  and  circu- 
™^  the  Bible?     '^And,  inasmuch  as  ix  Kempis  also 
^y^  to  that  side,  inasmuch  as  he  is  manifestly  anti- 
.  hnlaiticiQ^  gives  prominence  to  the  religious  and  moral 
J'^f'^  of  the  dogma,  and  applies  it  almost  exclusively 
•  Jl^  Qse  of  the  mystical  and  ascetical  life,  we  must, 
^  t  r^^ard  for  his  edifying  character,  ascrilxi  to  him 
/eal,  although  an  indirect  influence  on  the  dissolution 
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Jee  Brewer,  ThonuB  it  Kanpis  Binfjraphiti ;  IHlmann, 
^^  before  the  iZ^ormo^Km,  ii,  114  sq.;  BUhring, 
^^^^  h  Kempit  naeh  teinem  duiseren  u.  inneren  Le- 
^  ^f^nfoteUt  (Bertin,  1854, 8vo) ;  Mooren,  Xackrichim 


fi.  Thomoi  a  Kempis  (Crefeld,  1855, 12mo) ;  Rosweydc, 
Vindicia  Kempenses;  J.  Frttnteau,  Kempis  Vindicaiys; 
Heser,  IHoptra  Kempensis ;  Th.  Carre,  Thoma  a  Kempis 
a  stipfo  restitutus ;  Kus.  Amort,  Plena  InformnHo  de  statu 
controversite  quts  tie  uudore  libelli  de  Imitations  Christi 
ayitatur^  etc ;  Delprat,  Verhand^Ung  over  het  Brooder' 
schap  van  O,  Groot  (Leyden,  1866) ;  Scholz,  DisMTtatio 
qua  ThitmtB  a  Kempis  sententia  de  re  Christiana  erponi- 
tur,  etc  (Groning.  1H39) ;  Malou,  Recherches  historigues 
tt  critiques  sur  le  reriiabie  auteur  du  litre  de  V Imitation 
de  Jesus  Christ  (Louvain,  1849 >— the  most  recent  and 
best  account  of  the  details  of  the  discussion  <»n  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Imitation;  Herzog,  Real-Enn/klopadie ; 
Schrcickh,  Kirchengesch,  xxxiv,  802;  Krhani,  Gesrh,  des 
Wiederau/bliihens,  i,  263 ;  (iieseler,  Kirchewjesch.  u,  4, 
p.  a47 ;  Hotlgson  (^Wilham),  Reformers  before  the  Ref- 
ormation (PhiUda.  1867, 12mo)*  chap,  x ;  Kt\hn,  in  the 
/?«T.C'Ar«/.  Aug.  1857;  CV>»/m;). /^rt-.  Sept,  1866;  MetK 
Quart,  Rtr,  Oct.  1866,  p.  642;  Am,  Prtsb.  Review,  Jan. 
1863,  p.  164 ;  Jahrb,  deuisch,  Thtol,  x,  1.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kemu'Sl  [some  Kem'v^l]  (Heb.  KemnH\  ^Kirp, 
perhaps  helper  of  God,  otherwise  assmMy  of  God;  Se[it. 
Ka/xoi;/;X),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Al)raham*s  brother  Nahor,  and 
father  of  six  sons  ((Jen.  xxii,  20,  all  unknown  except 
the  last,  Bcthuel,  who  was  the  father  of  Laban  and  Ke- 
bekali  (Gen.  xxiv,  15).  RC.  cir.  2090.  As  the  name  of 
Aram,  the  first-bom,  is  also  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria, 
some  commentators  have  most  strangely  conceived  that 
the  Syrians  were  descended  from  him;  but  Syria  was 
already  peopled  ere  he  was  bom,  Laban  (Gen.  xxviii,  5) 
and  Jacob  (Dcut.  xxvi,  5)  being  both  called  "  Syrians,** 
although  neither  of  them  was  descended  from  Kc  mueFs 
son  Aram.  The  misconception  originated  with  the  Scp- 
tuagint,  wliich  in  this  case  renders  C^H  "'SK,  "father 
of  Aram,''  by  traripa  Svpuiv,  "father  of  the  Syrians.** 
See  Aram. 

2.  Son  of  Shiphtan  and  phylarch  of  Kphraim,  ap- 
pointed commissioner  on  behalf  of  that  trilie  to  partition 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xxxiv,  24).     RC.  1618. 

3.  A  Levite,  father  of  Ilashabiah,  which  latter  was 
one  of  the  royal  officers  under  David  and  Solomon  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,l[7).     B.C.  1014. 

Ken,  Thomas,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  a 
distinguished  nonjuror  dixine,  was  bom  at  Berkham- 
stead,  Hertfordshire,  in  July,  1637.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  School  an<l  New  CoUege,  Oxford.  About 
1666  he  entered  the  Church,  and  became  chaplain  to 
bit^hop  Morley,  who  in  16<)9  secure<1  for  him  a  jirebend 
in  Westminster.  In  1674  he  vifeitf  d  Kome.  and  on  his 
retum  in  1679  was  made  D.D.  About  the  same  time 
ho  was  appointed  t4)  the  household  of  the  princess  of 
Orange ;  but  the  strictness  of  his  moral  and  religious 
principles  having  displeased  prince  William,  he  soon  left 
Holland,  and  accom|)anied  lord  Dartmouth  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  pirates  of  Tangier.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  latter,  he  was,  on  their  retum  in  1684, 
appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  II,  and  knew  how  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  his  office  unspotted  in  the  midst  of 
that  monarch*s  licentious  court.  It  is  said  that  once,  as 
the  king  was  on  a  visit  to  Winchester,  Ken  refusetl  to 
receive  the  favorite,  Eleonora  (iwynn,  into  his  house; 
the  king,  however,  praised  highly  the  dignity  of  the 
})re1ate*s  character  instead  of  rrsenting  this  rrfusal, 
and  only  remarked,  **  Mistress  (Jwynn  will  find  other 
hxlgings.*'  In  the  very  same  year  (1684)  Ken  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  an<l  Welb.  During 
the  reign  of  James  II,  when  the  (liurch  of  England 
seemed  threatened  with  inroads  from  the  papacy,  bish- 
op Ken  stood  forth  one  of  the  moht  zealous  guardians 
of  the  national  Church,  stoutly  opposing  any  attempts 
to  introduce  pojK»ry  into  Great  Britain.  He  did  not,  in- 
deed, take  an  active  part  in  the  famous  popish  contro- 
versy which  agitated  the  reign  of  king  James  II  so 
briskly,  but  he  was  far  from  Uing  unmindful  of  the 
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he«ita««,  when  the  dinger  of  the  hour  seemed  lo  reqi'lrt 
il,  U)  Mt  berore  the  myal  court  ils  iiijuriout  and  uo- 
muiLy  political  in  «cclefiiaAlicil  affaira.  Scnne  have  ma- 
•erted  tbu  biahup  Ken  wu  st  one  time  woii  over  to  the 
pipit  side,  either  at  thii  time  or  later  in  lire,  but  againil 
this  Meerliun  speaks  his  decided  stand  in  1688,  when  he 
protested  fnergcticall}'  agatiut  the  Edict  of  Tolerance, 
and  his  refusal,  when  the  DfclaratiiHi  of  Indulgent^  vab 
strictly  com  minded  lo  be  read,  by  virtue  of  a  dispensing 
power  claimed  hy  the  king,  to  comply  with  the  (lemarid 
of  bis  king.  Bishop  Ken  was  one  irf'  the  (even  biahupt 
who  ugned  a  petition  to  the  king  piutasting  against 
the  act,  and  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  foi 
their  insuhordi nation.  Afrer  the  Revolution,  however, 
he  proved  his  steadfastness  to  his  royal  master  by  hit 
refusil  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  William  of 
Orinee,  and  thereby  lost  his  bishopric  Even  his  polit- 
ical adveturies,  however,  could  not  but  respect  such 
conductr  and  queen  Mnry,  whose  chaplain  he  had  been, 
provided  fur  bim  by  penwon.  lie  retired  Co  IjingleBte, 
in  Wiiufaire,  and  there  died,  March  19,1711.  Ken  was 
an  eminently  pious  man,  and  possessed  great  learning 
and  talents.  While  in  the  bishopric  be  published  an 
Erponlim  of  the  ChHrrh  Caltrkiim  (Ijind.  1686,  8vo), 
■nd  Pragen/or  tht  I'm  of  Both  and  WrUt  (Lond.  1G86, 
ISnto,  and  often).  Later  he  composed  i  Maxuai  of 
Pragm  (Lond.  1713,  Viati) -.—Erponlim  of  the  Crred 
(Lond.  1852,  12mo),  etc.  lie  ibo  wrote  much  poetry, 
which  remains  popular  to  this  day.  His  works  were 
llrM  published  at  Lottdon  in  1721,  in  i  vols.  Svo. 
/Vo«  H'or*.  (London,  1838,  8vo).  .See  W.  L.  Bowleg 
/.i/io/rAommXai  (Lond.  1830-31,  2  vols.8vo);  L^t 
of  Thomas  Km,  bg  a  Lagnan  (Lond.  1851,  Svo) ;  Haw- 
kins, /.j/e  of  Ken  (1718);  Duydiinck,  Life  of  Bithop 
7'AonKuX<ii(N.Y.  1859)1  Bumel,Oun  rin^t,*  Gmlle- 
marii  Magaxiae,  voL  Ixjtxiv;  Stoughlon,  Keclff.  Iltil. 
of  the  KngL  Church  of  the  Bntoralion  (Und.  1870, 3  vols. 
««.■),  ii,  87,  97,  Ul  »q,  278.  «9 ;  DarUng,  Cgrl-ipaidia  . 
IiaiiiiffniphKa,H,n]3:  AOiXmif,  Diel.  of  faplith  and 
American  .4  ulAori,  ii,  a.  v. ;  Strickland  (Agnes),  Z.i>i-i 
of  the  Seren  Bithopt  (Loud.  18CG,  ISmo),  p.  234  sq.  (J. 
II.  W.) 

Ke'nan  (1  Chron.  i,  2).    See  Caina^. 

Ee'uath  {iieb.Kri«xlk',rV^.pouftrioii;  Sept,Ka- 
vii3i),  a  city  of  (iilead,  captureil,  with  its  enrin)ns,rnHn 
the  Canaanile*  by  Nobih  (ipparently  an  issuciate  or 
relative  of  Jair),  and  afterwards  called  by  hta  name 
(Nunib.xxxiii,43;  compare  Judg.viii.ll);  iltbough  in 
the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  ii,  23)  the  capture  seems 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  explints  of  Jair  him- 
self, a  circumatance  that  may  aid  to  explain  the  appar- 
ent discrepancy  in  the  number  of  villages  ascribed  In 
the  latter.  SmJaiei.  Euscbins  and  Jerome  ((Jnonnir. 
1.  V.)  call  it  Kanaiha  (Ktiyaia),  and  reckon  it  is  ■  part  I 
of  Arabia  (Trachonitis).  It  a  probably  the  CamUAa 
(Kdvaia)  mentioned  by  Plolemy  (v,  15,  and  28)  as  ■ 
city  of  (he  Dccapolis  (v,  IS),  and  also  by  Josephus  (  War, ' 
i,  1!),  2)  as  being  situated  in  Calc-Syria.  In  the  time  i 
of  the  latter  it  was  inhabited  by  A^abtan^  who  defeated  i 
the  tmops  led  against  them  by  Herod  the  Great-  In 
the  Pputingcr  Tables  it  is  placed  on  the  road  leading 
from  Damascus  to  Uoalra,  twenty  miles  from  the  latter 
(Kcland,Pa/.p.421).  ]l  Ircame  the  seatof  a  tnshopric 
inthe5lhcentuT}'  (i(/.p,6t«).  All  these  notices  indicate 
■ome  locality  uithe  HauTan(Auranitis)(Iielsnd,/'nbr(r. 
[I  681),  where  Burckhardt  fnuni),  two  miles  northeast 
of  Suweidah,  the  ruins  of  a  place  called  Kuxnrtil  (Tnir. 
ID  Sgriu,  p.  83-6),  doubtless  the  same  menli<me*l  by  Uev. 
E.  Smith  (Robinson's  Rnrarch'i,  tii.  Append,  p.  157)  in 
the  Jebel  Hauran  (see  also  Schwarx.  Paie»l.  p.  223). 
This  (Htuation.  it  is  true,  is  rather  distant  north-easterly 
for  Keiwth,  which  lay  not  far  beyonrl  .logbehah  (Judg. 
viii,ll),  and  within  the  territory  of  Manasaeh  (Numb. 


'  xxxiii,  89-42),  but  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  in  this 
direction  seem  to  have  been  quite  indefinite.  .See  Ma- 
KABSEH,  Kast.  The  Suggestion  that  Kmnvil  wis  Ke- 
nath  seems,  huwever,  to  have  been  first  made  bv  (ieae- 
niusinhisnalesloBurckhaidI(A.D.lg23,p.505).    An- 

I  other  Kenawat  is  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  map  about 
ten  miles  farther  lo  the  west.     The  former  place  waa 

;  visited  by  Porter  (£^m<umi,  ii,  87-115).  who  describe* 
it  as  "beautifully  situated  in  ihe  midst  of  oak  forests, 
on  the  western  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Bashan, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Rozrah.     The  ruins,  which  co^'er 

,  a  space  i  mile  long  ind  half  a  mile  wide,  are  among  (he 
finest  and  most  interesting  east  of  the  Jordan.  They 
consist  of  temples,  palaces,  theatres,  towers,  and  a  hip- 
podrome of  the  Roman  age;  one  or  two  churches  of  ear- 

I  ly  Christian  times,  and  a  great  number  of  massive  pri- 
vate bounes.  with  stone  roofs  and  stone  doors,  which 
were  pnibably  built  hy  the  ancient  Rephaim.  The  city 
walla  are  in  some  places  nearly  perfect.     In  front  of  one 

I  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  temples  is  a  culoesal  head 

I  of  Aahlerolh,  a  deity  which  seems  lo  hnve  been  wor- 
shipped here  before  Ihe  time  of  Aiiraham.  as  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Batlian  was  then  called  Ashleroth-Eir- 
naim  (Gen.  xiv,  6).  Kunawat  is  now  occupied  by  a  few 
families  of  Druses,  who  find  a  home  in  the  old  housv" 
(IlimtOtookfor  Ptilrit.  p.  512  sq. ;  comp.  Bitter,  PaL  mit 
A'y''.ii,931-!I39;  UuEimgiitiiiiTraTeU  aaumg  the  Arab 
TribtM,  p.  2M). 

Ke'nu  {UeKKmax',  np,  *hb/^,-  SepL  Ktxf I,  but 
in  1  Chron.  i,  36  v.  r.  KfCiJ^.the  name  of  Ihtee  or  four 

f  1.  The  last  nimedof  the  sonsorEliphaZiEsau'sflrsl- 
bom;  hebecametheduenainoroneorihepetty  Edom- 
ilish  tribes  of  Arabia  I'etmi  (Gen.  xitxvi,  11,  16;  1 
Chron.  i,36).  B.C.  poet  1 905.  "The  descendants  of 
Esau  did  not  settle  within  the  limits  of  Edom.  The  Itu- 
neans  migrated  northward  to  the  borders  of  Damascus ; 
Amalek  settled  in  the  desert  between  Egypt  and  TaJes- 
tinc ;  Teman  went  westward  into  Arabia.  We  are  jus- 
tlHed,  therefore,  in  inferring  that  Kenaz  also  mar  have 
led  his  family  and  foUowers  to  a  distance  from  Mount 
Seir.  Foniet  maintains  {Geagraphs  ofArabia.ii,^) 
that  the  Inbe  of  Kenai,  or  Al-Kenai  with  Ihe  Arabic 
article  prefixed,  are  identical  with  the  Ijrtni  or  lArrni 
of  Itolemy,  s  tribe  dwelling  near  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
(dantiulf  {Cfii.).vi.7),and  these  he  would  further  iden- 
tify with  the^neics  (properly  /InKcA),  the  largest  aiul 
meet  powerful  tribe  of  Bedawin  in  Arabia.  Il  is  |TOflsible 
that  the  Hebrew  A'n;il  may  have  been  changed  into  the 
Araliic  .^tn;  in  other  respects  the  names  arc  identical. 
The  Inezes  cover  Ihe  desert  from  Ihe  Euphrates  to 
Syria,  and  from  Aleppo  on  the  north  to  the  mountains 
oTNeJd  on  the  south.  It  is  said  that  they  can  bring 
inio  the  field  10,000  horsemen  and  90.000  camel-riders 
andlhey  are  lords  ofa  district  some  40,000  square  milca 
in  area  ( BurckhardI,  Xitei  on  lit  Btdouini  and  IIViAo- 
bfi.  1  s(|. ;  Potter,  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Paietl.  p.  &36 
sq.)"(KiIto).    See  Kekizzite. 

3.  Successor  of  Pinon,  and  predecessor  of  Teman 
among  the  later  Edomilish  emira  ("dukes"),  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  contcmporan'  wiih  the  Horile  kiiigs 
((ien.  xxxvi,  42 ;  1  Chron.  i,  53).  ILC.  conudetably 
anie  1658.    See  Esau. 

3.  The  younger  brother  of  Caleb  and  father  of  Oth- 
niel  (aftctwanls  judge),  who  married  (Caleb's  daughter 
(jDeh.xr,lT;  Juilg.i,13)j  he  had  also  another  son,  Se- 
taiah  (1  Chron.  iv,  13).  RC  post  1698.  On  occount 
of  this  double  relationship  Caleb  is  somelimcs  railed  n 
KEKRzrrB  (Numb,  xnxiii,  12;  Josh,  xiv,  G,  14),  when™ 
some  have  maintjuned  that  be  was  the  son  nihcr  Ihait 
brother  of  Kenaz. 

4.  Son  of  Elah,  and  grandson  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  (I  Chron.  iv,  15,  where  the  margin  under- 
stands "even  Kenai,"  T:p%  as  a  proper  name,  t'lhui^). 
aC.  poll  1618. 
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Kendal,  Samuvl,  a  Congrejicationa]  minister,  was 
bom  at  Sherburne,  MasB^  July  11, 1753,  of  humble  par- 
entage^ Young  Kendal  labored  hard  to  secure  for  him- 
self the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education,  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  ministry.  When  about  ready  to  go  to 
college  the  Revolution  broke  miU  and  he  entered  the 
army.  He  finally  went  to  Cambridge  University  when 
ib  years  old,  and  gnuluated  in  1782;  studied  theology 
under  the  shadow  of  the  same  institution,  and  settl^ 
over  the  Congregatioiud  Church  at  Weston,  Mass.,  as 
an  ordained  pastor,  Nov.  5, 1783.  In  1806  Yale  College 
conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  Mr.  KendaL  He  died 
Feb.  15, 1814.  He  published  many  of  his  Strmona  (from 
1793-1813).  Dr.  Kendal  ^  stood  high  among  the  clergy 
of  his  day,  and  was  ...  an  acceptable  preacher."  Of 
his  religious  opinions,  Dr.  James  Kendal  says  (in  Sprague, 
.1  malt,  viiu  1^),  **  he  was  classed  with  those  who  are 
denominated  *  liberal,'  and  was  probably  an  Arian,  though 
I  think  he  was  little  disposed  either  to  converse  or  to 
preach  on  controversial  subjects.** 

Kendal},  Oeorge  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  Calvinis- 
tic  divine,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  was  prebend  of  Exeter  and  rector  of  Blisland, 
Cornwall,  at  the  Restoration,  wh\;n,  on  account  of  non- 
conformity, he  was  ejected.  He  died  in  1663.  He  is 
noted  as  the  author  of  an  able  treatise  on  the  Calvinistic 
faith,  entitled  VimHcatUm  of  the  Doctrine  of  Predentinn' 
turn  (Lond.  16dd,  foL).  Another  noted  work  is  his  reply 
to  John  Goodwin,  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  PertC' 
r trance  of  the  Saint*  (1654,  foL).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  A  mer.  and  EngL  A  uthort^  ii,  s.  v. 

Kendall,  Oeorge  (2),  a  Methodist  minister,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1815,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  16, 
and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    In  1845  he 
joined  the  Southern  Church.    He  was  licensed  to  preach 
about  1858,  and  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Method- 
L<  Episcopal  Church  in  Georgia  after  the  war,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  return  to  the  Northern  Church.     He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Clark  at  Murfreesbor- 
ough,  Tenn.,  and  continued  to  labor  as  a  missionary 
among  his  people  until  the  organization  of  this  Confer- 
ence, when  he  was  received  on  trial  and  appointed  to 
(lavton  CireuiL     In  1868  he  was  appointed  to  (Hark 
(hspcl,  Atlanta,  and  in  1869  and  1870  to  White  Water 
riTcuiL   He  died  there  April  12, 1871.    His  dying  words, 
*'The  gates  are  open  and  I  must  go,**  give  assurance  that 
be  passed  away  as  one  of  the  fathers,  after  a  useful  and 
Happy  life,  to  the  rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people  of 
(k)(L— 3/tntf/M  of  Conference*^  1871,  p.  278. 

Blendall,  John,  a  prominent  Quaker,  was  bom  in 
Colchester.  England,  in  1726;  entered  the  ministry  when 
^1  years  old,  and  in  1750  accompanied  Daniel  Stanton 
<^  a  religious  visit  through  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
IukL  He  was  active  in  the  work  for  over  sixty  years, 
«>d  encouraged  noany  '*  to  the  exercise  both  of  civil  and 
'clifpoiu  duties.**  He  died  Jan.  27, 1 81 5.— Janncy,  Ui»t, 
'/'*e/'aoKfc,iv,44sq. 

Kendzick,  Bennett,  an  early  Methodist  Episco- 
P^  minister,  was  a  native  of  Mecklenburg  Co.,  Va. :  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  1789 ;  was  stationed  at  Wilraing- 
»*»«  in  1802;  at  Cliarleaton  in  180B-4;  at  C<»lumbia  in 
^f^i  preMtUng  elder  on  Camden  District  in  1807,  and 
died  April  6  of  that  year.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
^^^  but  he  died  young.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
^^ty,  piety,  and  intelligence,  and  was  a  studious  and 
"•^'Ifnl  preacher  of  the  Word.  His  minwtry  was  very 
(>"eful,  tnd  his  earlv  death  was  a  loss  to  his  Conference 
■^  the  Church.— i/«i.  of  Conference*,  i,  156.    (( i.  L.  T.) 

^Qdrick,  Clark,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
nanorer,  N.  H.,  Oct,  6, 1 775.  After  teaching  school  for 
*  t^nie,  he  finally  tumed  his  attention  to  preaching,  and 
**fame  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Poidtney,  Vt., 
rjwe  he  was  ordained.  May  20, 1802.  He  had  in  1810 
^  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Vermont  Association, 
'^i  which  he  remained  a  member  all  his  life.  He  also 
^^*^  several  miasionary  tours,  aside  from  his  regular 


pastoral  duties.  Mr.  Kcndrick  had  early  interested  him* 
self  in  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  and  when,  in  181S, 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  for  the  l^>motion  of 
Missions  was  established,  he  immediately  advocated  an 
auxiliary  in  his  own  state,  and  it  was  formed.  He 
was  elected  first  vice-president,  and  in  1817  became  its 
corresponding  secretary,  which  office  he  held  until  hb 
death.  In  1819  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.A.  from  the  Aliddlebury  College.  He  was  chieHy  in- 
stmmental  in  forming  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  of  which  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  afterwanls  apftointed  agent.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  co-operated  with  the  Baptists  of  Central  and 
Westem  New  York  for  the  l)en€fit  of  Madimon  Univers- 
ity, HamUton.  He  died  Feb.  29. 1824.  Mr.  Kendrick 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  PUiin  Dealing  with  the  Pe^ 
do-Baptistt,  etc.,  and  some  occasional  Hermom, — Sprague, 
.4nDa/v,  vi,879. 

Kendrick,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister 
of  note,  was  bom  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  April  22, 1777. 
His  early  education  was  limited,  and  he  was  at  first  m- 
gagc<l  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Ha^-ing  joined  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  1798,  he  felt  called  to  preach,  and,  after 
studying  with  that  view,  was  licensed  in  the  spring  of 
1803.  He  supplied  for  about  a  year  the  Baptist  society 
in  Belli ngham, Mass.;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Lansingburgh,  N.  v.,  in  Aug.,  1805;  and  from  thence 
removed  in  1810  to  Middlebury,  Vt,  In  1817  he  became 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1822  he 
was  elected  professor  of  theology  and  moral  philosophy 
in  Madison  University,  N.  Y.,  with  which  institution  he 
remained  connected  until  his  death,  Sept.  11. 1848.  In 
1823  he  was  made  D.D.  by  Brown  University,  and  in 
1825  one  of  the  overseers  of  Hamilton  College.  Dr. 
Kendrick  published  two  or  three  occasional  Sermons, 
See  Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  482;  Applcton,  American  Cjf" 
doptedia,  x,  185. 

Ken'ezite  (Numb,  xxxii,  12 ;  Josh,  xiv,  6, 14).  See 
Kenizzitk. 


'ite  [some  Ke'r.ift']  C?**!?,  Keyni\  prob.  from 
"Jlp,  to  tpork  in  iron.  Gen.  xv,  19 ;  Numb,  xxiv,  21 ; 
Judg.  i,  16;  iv,  11,  17;  v,  24;  1  Sam.  xv,  6;  xxx,  29; 
written  also  *^9 1?,  Kent',  1  Sam.  xxvii,  10 ;  and  plural, 
S"'2"'p?,  Kinim\  1  Chron.  ii,  55 ;  Sept,  Kfvaioi ,  (Jen.  xv, 
19;  Kff'a7oc,Numb.xxiv,  21;  Judg.iv,  11. 17;  Kii^aiof, 
1  Chron.  ii,  55 ;  Kii/ntoc,  Judg.  i,  16 ;  v.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  6 ; 
K«i/i  V.  r.  ViivfZi,  1  Sam.  xxvii,  10;  xxx,  29;  Vulg.  Ci' 
lURt,  Gen.  XV,  19;  1  Chron.  ii,  55;  Cinfeaf,  Numb,  xxiv, 
21 ;  Judg.  i,  16 ;  iv,  11, 17 ;  v,  24 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  6 ;  Ceni,  1 
Sara,  xxvii,  10;  xxx,  29;  Auth.  Vers.*  "Ker.ites,"  Gen. 
XV,  19;  Numb,  xxiv,  21 ;  Judg.  iv,  11 ;  1  Sara,  xv,  6; 
xxvii,  10;  xxx,  29;  1  Chron.  ii,  55;  "Kenite,**  Jmlg.  i, 
16;  iv,  17;  v,24;  sometimes  written  ■^jT.A'a'yt//, Numb. 
xxiv,  22,Scptuag.  roamd  7ravoi'pyi«c,Vulg.  Ciw,  Auth. 
Vers.  "Kenite;  Judg.  iv,  11,  last  clause,  Sept.  K«i/a, 
Vulg.  Cinati,  Auth. Vers. "  Kenitcs"),  a  c«)llcctive  name  for 
a  trilic  of  people  who  originally  inhabited  the  rocky  and 
desert  region  lying  between  Southern  Palestine  and  the 
mountains  of  Sinai  adjoining— and  even  partly  inter- 
mingling with  —  the  Araalckites  (Numl).  xxiv,  21;  1 
Sam.  XV,  6).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  they  possesse'd  a 
part  of  that  country  which  the  I>onl  promised  to  him 
(Gen.  XV,  19),  and  which  extended  fn)m  Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates  (verse  18).  At  the  Exmhis  the  Kenites  pas- 
tured their  flocks  round  Suiai  and  Horeb.  Jcthro,  ISfo- 
scs's  father-in-law,  wa«»  a  Kenite  (Judg.  i,  1(5);  «"<!  it 
was  when  Moses  kept  his  flocks  on  the  heights  of  Ho- 
reb that  the  I^oni  appeare<l  to  him  in  the  burning  bush 
(Exod,  iii,  1,  2).  Now  Jcthro  is  said  to  have  been 
"priest  of  J/v/wn"  (ver.  1),  and  a  «  Midianite"  (Numb. 
X,  29) ;  henc*e  we  conclude  that  the  Midianites  and  Ke- 
nites were  identical.  It  H<«rm»,  however,  that  there 
were  two  distinct  tril)eH  of  Midianites,  one  descended 
from  Abraham's  son  by  K<  ti  rah  (Gen.  xxv,  2),  and  the 
other  an  <  Ider  Arabian  tribe.     See  Midiamite.     If  this 
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bt  so,  thoa  the  Kenites  were  the  older  tribe.     They  emplifyinf]^  most  completely  their  characteristicft— their 

werenomad8,aiidruamedoverthecouiitry  on  the  north-  Bedouin  hatred  of  the  restraints  of  civilixacion,  their 

em  border  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  and  along  the  eastern  tierce  determination,  their  attachment  to  Isnel,  together 

shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.     This  region  agrees  well  with  a  peculiar  semi-monastic  austerity  not  obserraUe 

with  the  prophetic  description  of  Ualaam:  **And  he  in  their  earlier  proceedings— -is  to  be  found  in  the  sect 

looked  on  the  Kcnites,  and  said,  Strong  is  thy  dwellings  of  the  KechabiteSf  instituted  by  HechiU),  or  Jcmadab  hla 

place,  and  thou  puttc»t  thy  nest  (*p,  hn,  alluding  to  k>U)  ^'bo  come  prominently  forward  on  more  than  one 

their  name)  in  a  rock"  (Xumb.  xxiV,  21).     The  wUd  *»ccaflion  in  the  later  hi»tor>-.     See  Kechabite.     The 


scs  with  the  Kenite^  aii<l  the  friendship  shown  by  that  *>€tween  thu»  tribe  of  Midianitish  wanderera  and  the  na- 

tribe  to  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through  the  wil-  ^«"  o*"  ^^^  ^Y  t*»«  ^^^  that  their  name  and  ^eactiit 

demess,  had  an  important  influence  upon  their  after  his-  "«  actuaUy  included  in  the  genealogies  of  the  great 

tory.     Moses  invited  Jethro  to  accompany  him  to  Pal-  ^""^  ^^  ^^'^^  (1  ^^ron.  ii,  65).    It  aiipears  that,  what- 

cstinc;  he  decline<l  (Numb,  x,  29^«),  but  a  portion  of  «X^'  ^«»  t^»«  general  condition  of  the  Midianites,  the 

the  tribe  aflcrwanls  joined  the  Israelites,  and  liad  as-  ^^^  *^^^^^  Kcnites  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  true 

signal  to  them  a  region  on  the  southern  border  of  Ju-  ^^^  >"  the  time  of  Jethro  [see  Hobab]  ;  and  that  those 

dab.  such  as  fitted  a  nomad  people  (Judg.  i,  16).    There  ^^^"^^  which  settled  in  Palestine  did  not  afterward* 

they  had  the  Israelites  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Amalek-  ^^  ^^»*t;  knowledge,  but  increased  it,  is  clear  from  the 

ites  on  the  other,  occupying  a  position  similar  to  that  Pf?*fi«»  ^*"^*^  *^*^f  ^  "ted.    See  Hengstenberic. 

of  the  Tartar  tribes  in  IVrsU  at  the  present  dav.     One  ^^^^^J"'  \^^  ^'  ^  f^^'Zn?'  f!"^^*^^  P-  ^^^ «  ^waW, 

family  of  them,  separating  themselves  from  their  breth-  ^*^™or^oi*     ?    '  l!        '  *^  ^*  ?  ^»"«'''  Erdkimde, 

ren  in  the  south,  migrated  away  to  Northern  Palestine,  ^^'  ^^*'^;    "'"^u^**®^  monographs  of  A.  Murray, 

and  pitched  their  tents  beneath  the  oak-trees  on  the  Jt?'":.^/'  Kvtms  {HBrnb,  M8);  A.  G.  Kersig,  BtbL- 

uphuid  grassv  plains  of  Kcdesh-Naphtali  (Judg.  iv,  11,  Jl^  AbhandL  r.  d.  Kemtem  (Chemnitz,  1798).     See 

.where  we  should  translate :  "  And  Hober  the  Kenite  had  Midianite. 

severed  himself  from  Kain  of  the  children  of  Hobab,  the  Ken'izzlte  (Ileb.  '^3p,  Kmizzi%  patronrmic  from 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  and  pitchctl,"  etc.).  It  was  here  Kknaz),  the  appellation  of  two  races  or  famiUes. 
that  Jacl,  the  wife  of  IIel,er,  their  chief,  «  cw  Si«,ra  ^  Kn'.Caroi.  Vulg.  Ceneza^  Auth.  Vers.  «  Ke- 
whoha«l  sought  refuge  m  her  tent  (verse  17-21).  It  ^^,1^.]  Dr.  Wells  su^ts  t^they  were  the  de- 
would  appoar  from  the  narrative  that  while  the  Kemtes  ^^^ants  of  Kemu  (6-«>^.  i,  169).  Mr.  Fo«ter  adopts 
preserved  their  old  fnendly  intercourse  with  the  Israel-  ...  „.  „  .,,  _  ^  /aSIm^'  ••  >iq\  v  » •»  •  i  i 
r       ^,                  1       ^               •.!.  .v            •       !•  I       1  this  view  (C/c<wrrti>Aw  oA  id  roftwi,  11,43),  but  it  IS  clearly 

ites,  they  were  also  at  peace  with  the  enemies  of  Israel      . . ;  _.;(, ./'  f^*! ^   ^^i.^  *j    -• *•  ^     tu 

•.L /u    M->  '^     •    ^t.       _^i.       11-4      11*^  atvanance  with  the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.    The 

—with  the  Canaanitcs  m  the  north  and  the  Amalekites  „^  .„  «f  ♦!,«  ««..«„-„♦  «,Ci«  -,;*i,  »  k— v»«-.  -.«-« .  ai-.,*^ 

^.  ^,       „„       o     1  1-1        •    ^ -..I-     A  wordsoftnecovenantraane  with  Abraham  were.    L'lito 

in  the  south.     When  Saul  marched  against  the  Ama-  ..  „  ^  . .  ^,.^ .    ...^„  ^x,-  .  .,^  -.^  ...^   •„„,  ^^r.^^* 

,  ,  .^      ,  1  .1-    K-     -.      ^  ^    au         1  thy  seed  have  I  given  thw  land,  from  the  nver  of  hin'pt 

lekitcs,  he  warned  the  Kemtes  to  separate  themselves  „ /.    ..  ^  ^^.  ?„^,  .,  ^  «•.,«,!,'..,.»» ,^f««  n^^  v««;;il 

-       v?         -      .        .1  .IV     t.        .1  1  •  J         ^      II  ..I.  unto  the  great  nver,  the  nver  buphrates,  the  Kemtes, 

from  them  for,  he  said,  "Ye  showed  kindness  to  aU  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^u^ifes^  etc.,  plainly  impli^g  that  the^ 

children  of  Israel  when  they  came  up  out  of  hgypt    (1  ^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^  j^/   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^       ^^^^ 

Sam.  XV,  6).     The  Kemtes  still  retained  their  posses-  ^„    -  .,  ..,  ,„_'  ^.  .   ^  -  *  .  ««„*..« a  -  u-ir  -/w— 

!.  '       .V    *  T  J  1-  J    •      *v    »•         rii     •  I  *>n  of  Ksau,  was  not  bom  for  a  century  and  a  half  after 

Kioiis  in*thc  south  of  Judah  dunng  the  time  of  David,  .,     ir«..:-  :*«»  . .»,--*•  ^^      if. •  -»   :j^-  *i.  « 

.  ,        ...  ^'      •    Ji  '  •    u«  ^  •  the  Kenizzites  were  thus  noticed,     rorsters  idea  that 

who  made  a  similar  exemption  m  their  casein  his  feign-  .. :     *     ai     v  i     *•    i  *u 

,    ,^    ,   .,  ,,  ..  l/>  AftN  u  ^  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  proleptical  cannot  bo  en- 

ed  attack  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  10;  compare  xxx,  20),  but  we  .    .'.     .      v'  »w:«     r  -*u  -  •    i     '        ^*  *u  :      -:  • 

,  ^  e   .         •     i    •  .       !-•  .  11-  •.  u  tertamed.     Nothmg  further  is  known  of  their  oncnn. 

hear  no  more  of  them  in  Scnpture  history.     If  it  be      ,     ,  u  1 1    i  •    i     i    -^u  .u  *   r..v     .u     .  m. 

,    ,    ,    ,         ..       ,  •  -  ,«,       ^^'  ,  .  which  was  probablv  kindred  with  that  of  the  other  tnbea 

necessarv  to  look  for  a  literal  "fulfilment    of  the  sen- .   i  •    *u  *  ^'  *    *u  ^    • 

-•„  ,  .,      ,        .     ft.»x  u  11  u    ..  i»  J  •-.  enumerated  m  the  same  connection.     As  the  name  su;- 

tence  of  Balaam  (Numb.  X XI V,  22),  we  shall  best  find  It      •«     r     «      •.  ^  mi    u  u    •       .•        r 

.    ,,  *      r.u    1  *.      !i  <•  T         I  A  nifies  Ai/n/fr,  It  may  posaiblv  be  a  general  designation  of 

in  the  accounts  of  the  latter  days  of  Jerusalem  under  _    .'   ,  ..  '     rru    *        i       •*       •  •  e 

,  ,    .  , .         ,       .u     t'     •.     Ti    u  f .  r  «>»ne  nomade  tnbe.     Fhe  sacred  writer  gives  no  mfor- 

Jehoiakim,  when  the  Kenite  Kechabites  were  so  far ^.      _  .       .    .      _^    r  *u  . .u      •  u  u-*  j 

^       .  JU  L     .L    •       J-  r  »        •  ..    L  mation  as  to  what  part  of  the  country  thev  uihabited, 

"wastes     by  the  invading  army  of  Assyna  as  to  be  h^^,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  among  the  iribes  of  (^ 

driven  to  take  refuge  withm  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  „^„  ^hoVeie  actuaUv  dispossessed  by  the  Israelite* 

step  to  which  we  may  besuro  iiot^^^^^^^^^^^  (Exod.iii,8;  Josh.  iii,*10;  Judg.  iii,  6),  we  may  infer 

extremity  could  have  forced  these  Children  of  the  Dc^  )^^^  ^^^  Kenizzites  dwelt  l>eyond  the  bordeis  i  those 

"?:k  1       k"'  ''^^^'  f  T  /i7J  ."-F  •*''^  tribes.     The  whole  country  from  Egj-pt  to  the  Euphra- 

with  the  other  inhabitants  we  arc  not  told,  but  it  is  at  .  ^  ^^^  ,.,,.„.i^\  ♦«  \k«iI.'.»>  ti^^^ji  \u\.  *\>^  «*>..« 

....  ^  tes  was  promised  to  Abraham  (wen.  xv,  18);  the  coun* 

least  pn)l>at)le.  ^^,  divided  by  lot  among  the  twelve  trilws  extended 
Josephus  gives  the  name  KiviridiQ  (-4n/.  y,  .5,  4) ;  ^^^y  from  Dan  to  Keentheba,  and  consequently  bv  far 
but  in  his  notice  of  Saul's  expedition  (vi,  7,  3)  he  has  ^^ic  i^^ger  iH)rtion  of  the  **  land  of  promise"  did  not'then 
TO  Twv  l^ci/iira»v  »3i/oc~the  form  in  which  he  else-  become  "the  land  of  possession,"  and,  indeed,  never  was 
where  gives  that  of  the  Shechemites.  In  the  Targums,  occupied  hv  the  Israelites,  though  the  conquesU  of  Da- 
iiistead  of  Kenites  wo  find  Shalmai  (■^5<Ta5'r),  and  the  vid  probably  extended  over  it.  Bochart  supposes  that 
Talmuflists  generally  represent  them  as  an  Arabian  the  Kenizzites  had  become  extinct  between  the  times 
tribe  (Lightfoot,  OperOy  ii,  429;  Keland,  PaJtrjtt.  p.  140).  of  Abraham  and  J(»shua.  It  is  more  proluible  that  they 
llie  same  name  is  introduced  in  the  Samarit.Ver8.be-  inhabito<l  some  part  of  the  Arabian  <lesert  on  the  con- 
fore  **the  Kenite"  in  (Jen.  xv,  19  only.  l*rocopius  de-  fines  of  Syria  to  which  the  expeditions  of  Joshaa  did 
scribes  the  Kenites  as  holding  the  country  al)out  Petra  not  rench  (see  Bochart,  Opera,  i,  307).  This  is  the 
and  (^des  (Kadesh),  and  Ixmlering  on  the  Amalekites  view  of  the  Talmudists,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  quota- 
(ad  Cieii.  XV ;  see  Keland,  p.  81).  Tlie  name  has  long  tion  from  their  writings  given  by  Lightfoot  (C^peru, 
since  disappearetl,  Imt  pn>bably  the  old  Kenites  are  rep-  ii,  429). 

resentetl  by  some  of  the  nomad  tril)es  that  still  pasture        2.  (Sept,  Kfvc^aioc, but  haKexiaptrffiivo^  in  Numb.: 

their  flocks  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine.     The  Vulg.  Ceneztrus,  Auth.  Vers.  **  Kenezite.")     An  epithet 

name  of  Ba-Knin  (abbreviate*!  from  Bme  ei^Kain)  is  applied  to  Calel),  the  son  of  Jvphunneh  (Numb,  xxxii, 

mentioned  by  Ewald  {Geschichte,  i,337,  note)  as  borne  in  12 ;  Josh,  xiv,  6, 14) :  pn»bably  designating  liis  twofold 

comparatively  modem  days  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  relationship  with  Kknaz,  2  (see  further  in  Kitter*s  A'rrf- 

desert ;  but  little  or  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such  huule,  xv,  138).   "  Ewald  maintains  that  Caleb  really  be- 

similarity  in  names.  longed  to  the  tribe  of  the  Kenizzites,  and  was  an  adopt- 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  this  people,  ex-  ed  Israelite  ijtr,  Gttch.  i,  298).    iW  Stanley  (Ltctvres 
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ON  Jewi»k  Churdk,  i,  260)  holds  the  same  view,  and  re-  Kennedy,  James,  a  Scotch  prelate,  grandson,  by 
gaida  Caleb  as  of  idumaan  origin,  and  descended  from  his  mother,  of  Robert  III  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  14<)5  (?). 
Keoax,  Esau's  grandson.  But  a  careful  study  of  sacred  After  studying  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  the  Ctintiuent 
history  proves  that  the  Edomites  and  Israelites  had  to  finish  his  etlucation,  entered  the  Church,  and  as  early 
many  names  in  common ;  and  the  patronymic  Keuirzite  as  in  1437  became  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  in  1440  ex- 
is  derived  from  an  ancestor  called  Kenaz,  whose  name  is  changed  for  the  more  im|)ortaiit  see  of  St.  Andrew.  He 
lueniioiied  in  Judg.  i,  13,  and  who  was  perhaps  Caleb*8  next  made  a  journey  to  Florence,  to  lay  before  poix;  Ku- 
grandfaiber.**     See  Caleb.  genius  IV  the  plan  of  the  reforms  he  intended  intrmiuc- 

•^  -  ^^^.  f^..«  rkn  -  «^^  ».:»:.«».  «p  ♦k*  ing  in  the  admuiistrati(Mi  of  his  diocese.  On  his  return 
Kennadav,  John,  u.u,,  a  noted  mmister  of  the  ,,7««n  u  i  i  >  t  n  j  u  .  i. 
-,*T  ,.^  1?  •  1  nu  -»i,  ...—  »w,-«  :-  ♦!.«  «:♦«.  «r  (1444)  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  and  as  such  t<iok 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  m  the  city  of  ^  ^.  _*-.».«••  r  t:  »i  i  i>  •  i  *  •. 
VT  V  -1.  w  o  lorwi  f  „  1-.I.,  i:r«  u-  «.«  .  ^jLt^..  *n  active  part  m  the  anains  of  Scotland.  Pauied  at  wit- 
New  i  ork  Nov.  8, 1800.  In  early  life  he  was  a  pnnter,  ..  ,•  i  i-  u  i  i  .u  c  *  r^u 
*  .  .u  1  ,^-  u;/i«;-..—  -=  f«  --  ..i^  J  nessing  the  disconis  which  marked  the  first  years  of  the 
devoung  even  then,  iiowever,  his  leisure,  as  far  as  prac-  •^,  ,           ...                      i-j*.i             r        i 

^.     . ,  ^    ,.»  _               .»       11^  .^ ™..«^«^  ,...^«,  Tvuni  of  James  II,  he  agam  applied  to  the  iwpe  for  ad- 

ticable,  to  kterary  pursuits,     lie  was  converted,  under  •        .    *  ^.     ,  A    ,    T ,       * ' .          w  u  u     »u       w 

^.        .' .^        -^/  '„      ,.    11^™...  n-..«.  ;„♦»»«  i«K«  vice;  ^^^  the  latter s  inter\'ention,  which  he  thought 

the  roinistrv  of  the  Kcv.  I>r.  Heman  Iteiigs,  in  the  John  ,,       .  j- 1      *  u        .v    u      i*    • 

o. ^  •«»  .i!   1-^  1?  .         1  rn.  — u    «,-7iIL».,-«.i  ♦«  «.,  would  restore  peace,  did  not  have  this  result.     Dunng 

Stre^  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch ;  was  ucensed  to  ex-  .               .      *- ,          rtt  i         .  •    .u             -i    r.i 

V  _.  .u             «•  n     •         •  •     I  *ul  xT«.-  V....I,  r'...»ft.,  the  minonty  of  James  III  he  sat  in  the  council  of  the 

hort  the  vear  foUowiiig;  joined  the  New  1  ork  Confer-  -J            i-      .    u    u                a  u-   -  a 

'    ttLto            *  .•      J      V    ^»  „r<:»,..u  :.,  iw>>a  regencv,  and,  acconling  to  liuchanan,  used  his  uittuence 

encem  1823:  was  stationed  on  Kingston  Circiutm  1H23;  »     /.in-          i      n     i-   i  \  c*  *    i-^     if- 

,„.,-  „,             .       .  V,. ..     io.>r  *^„»f«— «^  ♦«i>i,;i  there  for  the  public  gootl.     He  died  at  St.  Andrew,  May 

18-io,  Bloomingburgh  Circuit ;  18*20,  transferred  to  I'hil-  •        if      a  i       i       i        i  **.-      u    L 

J  1  u-    /-     f                A         •  *  ^  »u.»  .» I  »u^  A.n..»,  10,  14<»0.     Kennedy  foiindeil  and  endowed  the  college 

adelphia  Conference,  and  appointed  that  and  the  follow-       »        o  i     j         u-  u    /w  it       ~.    ^i     f  • 

•           *  T»  *.           %T   f      IM.X1  .>Q  T^^...— u  w    I  .  of  San  Salvador,  which  afterwards  became  the  Lniver- 

mg  vear  at  Patterson,  N.  J. ;  1828-29,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  .        r  o*   »    i            u     •            .   i  ..    u           _:*.* 

«J«.,'ot  T«-i    •  —       f^i     iQo.>  Tf  -J-» w  I  .  ;«  Mty  of  St.  Andrew.     He  is  reputetl  to  have  written  a 

1830-31,  ndmington,  Del.;  1832,  Momstown,  N.  J. ;  m  •',        ..   ,  ,.     .^     d^i-*'           i    i      -i-«.  -„    rw 

,^^„      ' -       J  .     vr       V    t.  r<     r T -..^  -♦-  work  entitled  3/om//i  Powicri.  and  also  a  historv  of  his 

1833,  retransferred  to  New  York  Conference,  and  sta-  ^.         i^  ^u    e    x.-  u             i  n    i    *     c     ir  *i. 

^.      '    .    „      , ,         ,oo-  otf           u     •     u  J  ^    fv times,  both  of  which  are  probablv  lost.    See  Mackenzie, 

tinned  m  Brooklyn ;  183o-36,  preacher  m  charge  of  New  r-        ^      r    i  /•        Xo*  *    '        u    i-         /i- * 

tr  _i_  I?  _A  /'•      •*        u      •         11  *u      u  — kI-  «-  »  ^r  Ltven;  Crawfordt  lAres  of  JSfateAmm ;  Buchanan, //w^ory 

York  East  Circuit,  embracing  all  the  churches  east  of  y.  »  ^l     *     r«u      i   J^  /n    j  •        c»    *            n    r  - 

Broadwav;  18.^7-38,  Newbtigh,  N.  Y.;  1839,  retrans-  o/ WW;  Chambers,  Ilfu^^jous  Scotsmen;  Iloefer, 

ferredtoPhilaaelphi;Confer«ic^,  and  that  and  the  fol-  ^ouv,  Bwg,  Generate,  lixvu^m.     (J.N. P.) 

lowing  vear  sutioned  at  Union  Church,  PhiUulelphia ;  Kennedy,  John,  an  English  divine,  who  flourished 

184 1^2^  Trinitv  Church,  Phikdelphia;  1W3-44,  second  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  (he  dietl  alwut 

time  to  Wilmington,  Del;  at  the  close  of  his  pastoral  1770).  rector  of  Bradley,  Dcrliyshire,  is  noted  for  his 


lowing  vears  Dr.  Kennaday  was  its  pastor; 

again  pastor  of  Union  Church,  Philadelphia;  1849,  Naz-  work  Kennwly  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  the  dedica- 

areth  Church,  in  that  city;  1860,  transferred  to  New  tion  was  comiiose«l  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  :--A'a7>//i»Ki- 

York  East  Conference,  and*  that  and  the  following  year  fwn  and  Protif  of  ditto  (1774,  8vo),  addressed  to  James 

was  pastor  of  Pacific  Street  Church,  Brooklyn ;  1852-63,  Ferguson.— Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Engliih  and  A  meri- 

retumeti  to  Washington^treet  Church ;  18.'>4-65,  First  can  A  uthors,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Church, New  Haven, Conn.;  1856-67, second  time  to  Pa-       Kennedy,  Samuel,  M.D.,  a  Presbyterian  roini»- 

cific  Street  Church,  Brookl)Ti ;  1868-69,  thinl  time  to  ter,  was  Ixmi  in  Scothind  in  1720,  and  educated  in  the 

Washmgton  Street  Church,  Brooklyn;  1800-61,  reap-  University  of  Edinburgh.     On  coming  to  America  he 

pomted  to  First  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  1862,  Hart-  was  received  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and 

ford, Conn.;  and  in  1863  he  was  appointed  presiding  licensed  by  them  in  1750.*  The  folUmnng  vear  he  was 

eVler  of  Ung  Island  District,  which  office  he  was  admin-  ordained,  and  instaUed  over  the  congregations  of  Bask- 

irtering  at  the  time  of  his  decease.    The  noticeable  fact  ing  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  principal  of  a  clas- 

i»f  this  record  is  the  number  of  times  Dr.  Kennaday  was  sical  school  which  acquired  considerable  celebrity.     In 

reUiroed  as  pastor  to  churches  that  he  had  previously  i760  he  rendered  his  name  conspicuous  in  behalf  of  an 

ittxed.  Ofthe  forty  years  ofhis  ministerial  life,  twenty-  EpirJCoi>al  clerg>Tnan  by  his  connection  with  the  ludi- 

two  years,  or  more  than  half,  were  S|)ent  in  five  chureh-  crous  proclamation,  *»  Eifjhteen  Presb,  Mini*,  for  a  ffnxur 

«.   So  fact  better  attests  his  long-contuiued  popularity  He  was  not  only  a  minister  and  a  teacher,  but  a'physi- 

»nd  his  power  of  winning  the  affections  of  the  people,  cian,  and  practiced  medicine  with  no  small  reputation 

*•  A»  »  Christian  pastor,*'  says  bishop  Janes, "  Dr.  Ken-  in  his  own  congregation.     He  died  August  31, 1787.— 

M<l*y  was  eminent  in  his  gifts,  in  his  attainments,  and  Sprague,  AmuiU,  lii,  175. 

«hi.  devodon  to  his  sacred  calling  and  in  the  seals       Kennedy. William  Megee, an  early Methmlist 

W  g^-e  to  his  ministry      In  the  pulpit  he  was  clear ;  ^j„j^^^^  ^Jy^om  in  1783.  in  that  part  of  North  Caro- 

^  itatement  of  his  subject,  abundant  and  most  felic-  j^^  ^^^y^  ^„  ^^,  ^  Tennessee  in  1790.     He  lived 

^  his  Uhistimtions,  and  pathetic  and  impressive  in  ^^^  ^,^^„  •„  ^^^^  i:^n>\\xMi.  and  aften^anls  settle<l  in 

J»  «^hottions.    His  oratory  was  of  a  high  order ^^j,^^  ^.^         ^,^     j„  1^.,  ^^  ^^  ^        ^^^  j„j^,  ,,^^ 

^t  erf  the  pulpit,  the  ease  and  elegance  of  hiH  manners,  ^^^^^^  under*  the  ministry  of  Ho|kj  Hull:  joined  the 

"^vrvwtyandspryhthnessofhisconversat^^^^^^  S^'uth  C*nilina  Conference  in  1805,  and  filled  its  most 

JJ^teiHlemess  of  his  sympathy,  and  the  kmdness  of  i„     ^Unt  appointments  for  more  than  thirtv  years,  half 

J^cwKluct  towwds  the  afllicted  and  needy  .  .  .  made  „f  ^^^  ^^^''^  presiding  elder.     In  1839  hJ  was  struck 

»»«•  greatly  beloved  pwtor.      He  died  Nov.  13, 1863.  ^^^  .poplexv,  and  was  consequentlv  retumo<l  as  su,K»r. 

^Jtrmce  MuMteSy  1864,  p.  8H.     (.1.  H.» .)  annuate,  but  he  still  continue<l  to  lilx.r  until  his  death 

^^QQedy,  B.  J.,  a  Methodist  Efiiscopal  minister,  in  1840.     He  was  lamented  as  one  of  the  noblest  men 

'^^mb  Bolton,VL,Aug.  16, 1808;  was  converted  in  of  Southeni  Methodism.     Kennc<ly  had  a  |)eculiarly 

*^;;  Krved  the  Church  faithfully  as  a  local  [>reacher  well-balanced  mind.     His  counsel  was  prudent  and  sa- 

^1  l'^,  when  he  joined  the  Erie  Annual  Conference,  gaci(»us;  he  formed  his  (^pinions  deliberately,  and  such 

*^  oiled  with  great  success  the  pulpits  at  Bainbridge,  was  his  discreti(»n  that,  in  the  various  responsible  rela- 

p^yfi^RedfordfTwinsburgh,  and  II udson  successive-  tions  he  8ustaine<l  to  the  Church,  it  is  questionable 

^^ediedatHudson,Ohio,Nov.30, 1869.    The  chief  whether  a  single  instance  of  rashness  could  be  justly 

p*^t«  of  Kennedy's  power  with  the  people  were  puri-  charged  upon  him.     H is  piety  unaffected,  bin  intercourse 

^^life,  cheerfulness,  broad  Christian  sympathies  for  with  the  people  affectionate^  his  preaching  faithful,  ear- 

2^"*  liumanity,  and  strong  convictions  of  the  saving  nest,  and  successful,  he  was  a  very  |K)]>ular  preacher. 

rj?fy  of  Jesus  and  his  Gospel.     He  sustained  a  high  He  was  successively  at  Charleston  fin  18(>9,  IHIO,  1820, 

^^•mong  the  brethren  ofhis  Conference.— CArw-  1821, 1834,  and  1835),  Camden  (1^18).  Wilmington.  N. 

**  ^dtoeaU  (X.  Y.),  1870.  C.  (1819),  Augusta,  (ia.  (1826-27;,  Columbia,  S.  C.  (182*- 
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29, 1836-87).     See  Summen,  SkHchetf  p.  181 ;  Stevens,  cette's  ChruHan  Casuist ;— 8.  Godeairs  PoMfaral Ifutrue- 

History  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  iv,  205.     (J.  L.  S.)  tions : — 4.  Pascars  Thoughts  on  Religiori,  Uy  which  he  pre- 

Kennedy,'William  Sloane,  a  Presbyterian  min-  ^^  *"  account  of  the  manner  in  which  those  thoughts 
ister  (N.S.),wa8bom  inMuncy,  Pa.,June8,1822;  grad-  *«^«re  deUvered  by  the  author:— 5.  Balzac's  Aristippusj 
uated  at  Western  Reserve  College  in  1846 ;  was  licensed  "^^^  *"  account  of  his  life  and  writings  ^-6.  The  Mar- 
by  the  aeveland  Presbytery  in  1848,  and  soon  after  in-  '^^  o/Thanwis  and  Isis,  fn)m  a  loitin  poem  of  Mr.  Cam- 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bucks-  <Jen-  ^r,  Basil  Kennet  is  said  to  have  been  a  ver>'  amia- 
ville,  Ohio.  Here  he  labored  earnestly  for  four  years.  We  man,  of  exemplary  integrity,  generosity,  and  nood- 
In  1852  he  accepted  a  call  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he  ««ty.  See  Allibone,  Diet.  KngL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v. ; 
ministered  with  great  success  untU  his  removal  to  Cin-  Gen.  Dictimary;  Hook,  £cdes.Biog,vi,^3S,  (J.H.W.) 
cmnati  in  1859.  His  work  there  seemed  to  promise  well,  Kennet.  White.  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  preUte 
hiscongrcgationsmareascd,andhismfluencewasstrong;  ^„d  writer, was  bom  at  Dover  Aug.  10,1660.  Hrstud- 
but  ni  the  spring  of  I860  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  ^^^  .^  st.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and  while  there  at- 
for  fourteen  months  he  struggled  against  di8wise,pre^^^  t^tcd  attention  by  publishing  in  1680  a  pamphlet 
ing  even  the  Sabbath  before  his  death.  He  di«l  July  j^^^  ^he  Whig  partv,  entitled  lifter  from  a  Student 
80, 1861.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  a  profound  theo-  „,  ^^^^^  f^  ^  Friend'in  the  Country,  in  Vindication  of 
loguui,  aiid  an  instructive  and  impressive  preacher.  He  f,i,  j^^^,^^  ^y  church  of  Enqland,  and  the  Unirersi/y. 
wrote  Messuiii^  Prophecies  :-^B.Hxstory  of  the  Plan  of  Through  the  influence  of  sir' William  Glvnne  he  w» 
lmon:-^Lt1e  ofChnst;  md  Sacred  A  fudogtes.-W  il-  appointed  vicar  of  Ambrosden,  Oxfordshire;  in  1684,and 
son,  Preslf,  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1862.  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Peterborough,  but 

Kennerly,  Philip,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  vice-principal  of 

was  bom  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Oct,  18, 1769;  converted  Edmund  Hall,  the  college  to  which  Heame  belonged, 

in  1786;  entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1804;  and  He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  concessions  in  1688, 

in  1806,  on  account  of  ulcerated  throat,  located  and  set-  and  was  of  the  number  in  the  Oxford  diocese  who  re- 

tied  in  Logan  Co.,  Ky.     In  June,  1821,  he  re-entered  fused  to  read  the  declaration  for  lil)erty  of  conscience, 

the  itinerancy  in  the  Kentucky  Conference,  but  died  on  He  subsequently  (1700)  resigned  Ambrosden,  and  settled 

the  5th  of  the  ensuing  October.     **  But  his  work  was  in  London  as  minister  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  where 

done,  his  temporalities  well  adjusted,  his  slaves  emanci-  he  became  a  very  popular  preacher.    He  was  made  sue- 

pated,  and  his  sun  went  down  without  a  cloud."   During  cessively  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  in  1701,  and  in  1707 

his  long  location  his  labors  were  "very  extensive  and  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  finally,  in  1718,  bishop  of 

useful"     "  He  was  a  good  preacher,  full  of  faith  and  of  Peterborough.    He  died  Dec.  19, 1728.    Bishop  Kennet 

the  spirit  of  Christ." — Minutes  of  Conferences,  i,899.  was  a  man,  as  his  biographer  says,  "of  incredible  dili- 

Kennet.  BasU.  an  English  divine  of  note,  younger  S^"**,  *"^  application,  m,t  only  in  his  youth,  but  to  the 

brother  of  the  following,  was  bom  Oct.  21, 1674,  at  Post-  ^'«[y  If  t'  the  whole  disposal  of  himself  being  to  perpet- 

Ung,  in  Kent;  entered  Corpus  Christi  CoUege, Oxford,  "»! .»n^»»^r>'  and  service.  Ins  chiefcst  recreation  being 

in  1690;  took  the  master's  degree  in  1696,  and  the  vear  ^'•"?>'  of  employment."     His  pubhshed  works  are,  ac- 

followuig  entered  the  ministry.    In  1706  he  was,  by  the  ^''^^"K  ^P  his  biographer's  Statement,  fiftyn^ven  in 

interest  of  his  brother,  appointed  chaplain  t<i  the  Ei^lish  ""™^';  including  several  smgle  sermons  and  small 

factorv  at  Leghom,  wheii  he  no  sooner  arrived  th^  he  ^"^^  ^    f  .P«[»»«P«  "*>^  ^jfj  "i^*'*?^  P'J^f  o^  ^^«  "T 

met  with  gr^t  op,x)9ition  from  the  papists,  and  was  in  ^^f^t.gable  mdi«try  ascribed  to  him  ,s  to  be  s^n  m  hui 

danger  of  the  liiuisition.     Tliis  ^kbli.hment  of  a  ™anu*<*npt  collect. on^  mostly  m  his  o^^ 

Church  of  England  chaplain  was  a  new  thing;  and  the  ^^^  Lans«iowne  department  of  the  British  Museum  Li- 

Italians  were  m  jealous  of  the  Northern  lienTsy  that,  to  ^!^^.  "<^  ^anuscnpts,  where  from  No.  935  to  1(M2  are 

give  as  little  offence  as  ,>ossible,  he  performed  the  duties  «"  »"%*"^  ™«**  f  j!**^*"  -TJf  *"'"^w  ™*'^'  "^^  >"?^ 

of  his  office  with  the  utmost  privacy  and  caution.    But,  !>«»«'«»  "^  ^J  of  hmpnn^  works.     The  pnncipal 

notwithstanding  this,  great  offenci  was  taken  at  i^  anriong  the  latter  are:  JPanj-Am/. 4 n/.^^^^^^ 

and  complaints  were  immediately  sent  to  Florence  and  '^/  "^^[7^^^'^^':^'^'^^^^        T  (^^I"^:,^«»^' 

Bomo,  when  both  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Inquisition  ^*f !.  >**/«'  ^to) '^Lcc^estast.  .Synods,  etc.,  of  the  Church 

declared  their  resolution  to  exiK>l  heresy  and  the  public  ^r^'T';'-"'  ''•"''"^"^/'•^  '^  Aftsr^resentatto^,  etc. 

teacher  of  it  from  the  confines  of  the  holy  see,  aiid  se-  ^^^^^V.^V^^''"^  '"Z-   "  ^^'^T-nf^w'^r  '^  ^''*-^ 

cret  orders  were  given  to  apprehend  and  hurrv  him  "^  ^^'^^  (  onvocatums  (I»nd.  l.OI,  8vo),  and  a  num^ 

awav  to  Pisa,  and  thence  to  sclme  other  religious  prison,  ^i  •    ^J^*^"*^,  ^^'T  A     "*"???"  T'^^''^'  ""^ 

to  burv  him  alive,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  him  in  the  t!       ,      ^^n     .        S^//^  ^^^  ^•^Z''*^ 

severest  manner.    Upon  notice  of  this  design.  Dr.  New-  ^^f^  ^l''  (^«"^«"'  ^'^0,  4to) :      0»  I^Jf  Jmpro. 

ton  the  Enelish  envov  at  Florence  intcrn^tid  his  of-  Z*^'*'*^  ('^<*  ^^<>^')  '-C<*^pl^t^  history  of  England 

ion,  me  r^ngusn  envoy  ai  riorence,  inrcrpo»e(  nis  oi  ^^^^^  y, ^  ^      j^  ^  ,^  Kennet,  in  1718. 

hces  at  that  court,  where  he  could  obtain  no  other  an-  >    ,         .        ,  ,,      •         rt     ,     "^""»^«>, «"  i«io, 

swer  but  that " he  might  send  for  the  English  preacher,  !'*;*  ""f  ^  » .  "^^  ?  TT        T}t^  T^  ^'"^^  ^''^ 

and  keep  him  in  his  own  family  as  his  domeslic  chap^  ^IJf  ?V^"  .^"/^  ,^  ff  ff^P^  ''I  '^^  Propogatton  of 

lain;  otherwise,  if  he  presumed  to  continue  at  Leghom,  ^^'^''^"^'i/  "»  '^«  M9^"A  American  Colonies,  \mU  for 


retarv  of  state,  was  informed  of  this  state  of  affairs,  he  J^^^^^i  "^^''^  ,*?«  prepared,  the  contribution  would 

sent  ;  menacing  letter  by  her  majestv's  command,  and  ^^IT^  ^^.^'^''f'K  'S  i^uTiT  ^^l^T^\  •  I" 

the  chaplain  was  permitte<l  to  continue  to  offioiale  in  *^'^-^- ^,^\^\,*"^  Ed.  liaddeley  pubhshed  from  bish- 

safet V  (Life  ofPUhop  Kennet,  p.  511  aq.\    In  171.S  Ken-  Z    uT  '    v     ♦  '  ^'/^/'"{/^''^Ti^";  '  ^^^> 

nPtVf.Jr.n.  hp-Uh  Iv.^  h;m  ♦«  n,nV  T^.hom  -nH  hn  '^«  ^^  »"»»'"  Ncwtou,  A,/,  oj  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wkile 


itir'    XI          *    •    *!.    *v     1     •     1  1       _.        J       !.♦  hoiiQ,  Diet,  of  Engl,  and  Amer.  Authors.  B.y. 

1715.    He  wrete  in  the  theological  department  an  A jyo-  '           ^       >/                          f  »#•,  ch». 

sitionofthe  A postlei  Creed:— Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms,  Kenney.  Pardon  T.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 

in  verse  (1706,  8vo) ;  and  published  shortly  before  his  ister,  was  bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Sept.  5, 1810.   He 

death  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  several  Occasinns  (Lond.  embraced  religion  at  the  tender  age  of  seven,  but  grad- 

1715,  8vo).     He  also  fumished  English  translations  of,  uall}'  became  indifferent  to  its  personal  enjoyment  until 

1.  Puffendorf 's  Law  of  Nature  caul  Nations : — 2.  Pla-  his  nineteenth  year,  when  he  was  restored  to  the  di- 
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vine  faror.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1830;  entered 
WUbraham  Academy,  and  in  1832  Middletown  Univers- 
ity. In  1833  he  joined  the  New  England  Conference, 
was  appuhited  to  Thompson  Circuit;  1834,  Hebron; 
1835,  East  Windsor;  183«,  Mystic;  1837,  North  Nor- 
wich; 1838^9,  Chic«>pee  Falls;  1840-41,  WiUimantic ; 
1«^2,  located;  1844,  readmitted  and  sent  to  Manchester; 
184.V46,  Mystic  Bridge:  1847,  Westerly  Mission ;  1848, 
Falmouth;  1849,  East  Harwich ;  1850-51,  Prov-incetown 
Centre ;  185'2-55.  Sandwich  District ;  1856-67,  North 
Manchester;  1858-59,  Stafford  Springs;  1860-61,  ^Vllen 
Screet,  New  Bedford ;  1862-65,  Sandwich  District;  1866 
-68,  New  London  District.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Ne- 
braska City,  Neb.,  and  started  a  school,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  its  becoming  a  Conference  Seminary,  but  died 
shortly  after,  Nov.  1 1, 1869.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  em- 
inently practical,  lucid,  fervent,  and  spiritual,  and  his 
labors  were  attended  with  success.  As  a  presiding  el- 
der, his  executive  ability  gave  general  satisfaction. — 
M mutes  of  Conferencts^  1871,  p.  72. 

Kennicott,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Biblical  scholars,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at 
Totnesfl,  in  Devonshire,  England,  Apr.  4, 1718.    At  quite 
a  youthful  age  he  succeeded  his  father  as  master  of  a 
charity  school  in  his  native  place,  and  here  continued 
until  1744,  when,  having  previously  given  proof  of  pos- 
scaising  superior  talents,  be  was,  tlurough  the  kindness 
of  several  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhooil  who  inter- 
ested themselves  in  his  behalf,  and  opened  a  subscri(>- 
tion  to  defray  his  educational  expenses,  enabled  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Oxford.    He  entered  at  Wadham  Col- 
leger, and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity  and 
Hebrew  with  great  diligence,  and  while  yet  an  under- 
graduate published  Two  DUiertatums :  1.  ()n  the.  Tree 
of  Life  in  Paradise,  tcUh  tome  Observations  on  the  Fall 
of  Man ;  2.  On  the  ObUitvms  of  Cain  and  Abel  (Oxf.  8vo), 
which  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1747,  and  procured 
him,  free  of  expense,  the  distingubhed  honor  of  a  bach- 
elor's degree,  even  before  the  statute  time.     Shortly  af- 
terwards he  was  elected  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and 
in  1750  took  his  degree  of  M..\.     By  the  publication  of 
several  sermons  at  this  time  he  actiuired  additional 
fame,  but  his  great  name  is  due  to  his  elaborate  re- 
•earches  for  the  improvement  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
lUble,  for  which  he  laid  the  foundation  in  1753.     It 
«M  in  this  year  that  he  inaugurated  his  great  under- 
takini;  by  giving  to  the  public  the  tirst  volume  of  his 
diaeertations,  entitled  The  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew 
Text  of  the  0.  T.  considered  (Oxford,  1753-1759,  2  vols, 
^vo).   In  this  work  he  evinces  the  necessity  of  the  un- 
^tciUking  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart  by  refuting 
the  popular  notion  of  the  '*  absolute  integrity**  of  the 
Hebrew  text.    In  the  first  volume  he  institutes  a  com- 
I^vi*>n  of  1  Chron.  xi  with  2  Sam.  v  and  xxiii,  followed 
''yoUervitions  on  seventy  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  maintains 
thit  numerous  mistakes  and  interp«)lations  disfigure  the 
'^'^  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T. ;  in  the  second  volume  he 
Vindicates  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  proves  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  printed  copies  of  the  Chaddce  paraphrase 
[J^iccordance  of  which  with  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  was 
"*^W  of  IS  evincing  the  purity  of  the  latter),  gives  an 
■*^unt  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  supposed  at  his  day  to 
'^'^^  been  extant,  and  closes  with  the  proposition  to  iii- 
•^^ttte  a  collation  of  existing  Hebrew  MSS.  for  the  pur- 
I"*  of  securing  a  correct  edition  of  the  O.-T,  Scriptures 
^  Jhe  original;  extending  a  very  hearty  invitation  for 
*'?**^ce  to  the  Jews  also.     This  undertaking,  as  we 
I'^ut  naturally  expect,  met  with  much  opposition  )x)th 
">  England  and  on  the  C-ontinent.     It  was  foare<i  by 
°'^y  that  such  a  collation  might  overturn  the  received 
^*^  of  various  important  passages,  and  introduce 
J™^wtainty  into  the  whole  system  of  Biblical  interpre- 
UoQ,    'j^g  pj^jj^  ^^  however,  warmly  |Mitronized  by 

[Jl^.Oiajority  of  the  English  clergy;  and  when,  in  1760, 
^  ^cd  his  proposals  for  collecting  all  the  Hebrew 
*'^^  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  that 
^'^  be  found  in  Great  Britain  or  in  foreign  countries. 


the  utility  of  the  proposed  collation  was  very  generally 
admitted,  and  a  subscription  to  defray  the  expense  of  it^ 
amounting  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  (luickly 
made.  Various  |)erBons  were  employed,  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  among  foreign  literati  the  principal  was 
professor  Bruns,  of  the  University  of  Helrastadt,  who 
\  not  oidy  collated  Hebrew  MSS.  in  (termany,  but  went 
for  ihat  purpose  into  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  efforts,  more  than  Hr  hundred  Hebrew 
MSS.,  and  sixteen  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
were  discovered  in  different  libraries  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  many  of  which  were  wholly  collated,  and 
others  consulted  in  important  {uusages.  To  this  colla- 
tion of  MSS.  was  also  aiide<i  a  collation  of  the  most  noted 
}>rinted  editions  of  the  Bible,  including  those  edited  by 
the  Rabbins,  whose  annotations,  as  well  as  the  Talmud 
itself,  were  fre((uently  consulted  by  the  learned  Kenni- 
cott.  The  collation  continued  from  1760  to  1769,  during 
which  period  an  account  of  the  progress  making  was 
annually  published.  At  length,  after  sixteen  years  of 
unmitigated  industry,  ap|)eared  the  first,  and  four  years 
later  the  second  volume  of  Kennicotts  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible —  Vefus  Testamentum  ffebrairum  aim  rariis 
l^ctianibtts  (Oxonii,  1776, 1780, 2  vols.  foL).  Though  the 
number  of  various  readings  was  found  to  be  ver\*  great, 
yet  they  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  by  any  means  so 
important  as  those  that  are  contained  in  Oriesbach's 
edition  of  the  New  Testament.  But  this  is  easilv  ac- 
counted  for  from  the  revision  of  the  Hebrew  text  bv  the 
Masorites  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  and  fnvm  the 
scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  the  Jews  have  trans- 
scribed  the  same  text  from  that  time.  **The  text  of 
Kennicott's  edition,'*  says  Marsh  {IHrinity  Lectures,  pi, 
ii),  "was  printed  from  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with 
which  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  Kennicott's  direc- 
tion, were  all  collated.  But  as  variations  in  the  points 
were  disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  points  were  not 
adde<l  in  the  text.  The  various  readings,  as  in  the  crit- 
ical editions  of  the  (Ireek  Testament,  were  printed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  references  to  the  corre- 
sponding readings  of  the  text.  In  the  Pentateuch  the 
variations  of  the  Samaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  col- 
umn parallel  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  variations  observ- 
able in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts,  which  differ  from 
each  other  as  well  as  tlie  Hebrew,  are  likewise  noted, 
with  references  to  the  Samaritan  printed  text.  To  this 
collation  of  manuscripts  was  added  a  collation  of  the 
most  distingiushed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Wetstein  has  noticed  the  variations  ob- 
servable in  the  princi[)al  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Nor  did  Kennicott  confine  his  collation  to  man- 
uscripts and  editions.  He  further  considered  that  as 
the  quotations  fnim  the  (ircek  Testament  in  the  w(»rks 
of  ecclesiastical  writers  affonl  another  source  of  various 
rea<lings,  so  the  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  in 
the  works  of  Jewish  writers  are  likewise  subjects  of  crit- 
ical incprir}'."  To  the  second  volume  Kennicott  added 
a  IHssertntio  Generalis,  in  which  an  account  w  given  of 
the  manuscripts  and  other  authorities  collated  for  the 
work,  and  alxo  a  history  of  the  Hebrew  text  fn>m  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  ca[>tivity.  This  dissertation, 
which  the  bent  Biblical  scholars  regard  as  able  and  valu- 
able, was  reprinted  at  Brunswick,  Germany,  in  178:),  un- 
iler  the  sup(;rintendence  of  pn»feKsor  Bnins.  The  faults 
attaching  to  this  great  work  of  Dr.  Kennicott  are  thus 
summarized  by  Dr.  Davidson  (BiUical  Crit.'liX  edit,,  p. 
154  S(i.):  **  He  (i.  e.  Kennicott)  neglected  the  Masornh 
(q.  V.)  as  if  it  were  wholly  worthless.  In  specifying  his 
sources,  he  is  not  always  consistent  or  uniform  in  his 
method.  Some  MSS.  are  oidy  partially  examined.  Nei- 
ther was  he  very  accurate  in  extracting  various  read- 
ings from  his  copies.  Where  several  letters  are  want- 
ing in  MSS.  there  is  no  remark  indicating  whether  the 
defect  should  lie  remedied,  and  how.  The  MSS.  cor- 
rected by  a  different  hand  are  rejected  without  n'ason. 
Old  synagogue  MSS.  are  neglected,  though  they  would 
have  contributed  to  the  value  of  the  various  readings. 
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Van  der  Hooght's  t«xt  is  not  aocaratelv  given,  since  the 
marginal  ktrisy  the  vowel  points,  and  the  accents,  have 
been  left  out.  The  Samaritan  text  should  have  been 
given  in  Samaritan  letters,  that  readers  might  see  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  various  readings.  The  edition 
wants  extracts  from  ancient  versions,  which  is  a  serious 
defect.  His  principles  or  rules  forjudging  Helm*w  MSS., 
and  determining  the  age,  quality,  or  value,  arc  defec- 
tive. In  appl^dug  his  copious  materials  he  often  errs. 
He  proceeds  too  much  on  the  assumption  that  the  Mas- 
oretic  text  is  comipt  where  it  differs  from  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  and  ancient  versions,  and  therefore  sets 
about  reformuig  it  where  it  is  authentic  and  genuine. 
Yet,"  Dr.  Davidson  continues,  **  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  Keimicott  was  a  most  laborious  edit<»r.  To  him  be- 
longs the  great  merit  of  bringing  together  a  large  mass 
of  critical  materials.  The  task  of  furnishing  such  an  ap- 
paratus, drawn  from  so  many  sources,  scattered  through 
the  libraries  of  many  lands,  was  almost  Herculean,  and 
the  leanie<l  author  is  entitled  to  all  the  praise  for  its  ac- 
complishment.'^ An  important  Supplement  to  Kenni- 
cott's  Hebrew  Bible  was  published  by  De  Hossi.  under 
the  title  of  Vuriof  lActiones  V'eteris  Ttttamenti  (Parma, 
17W-88, 4  vols.  4to,  with  an  Appendix  in  1798).  The 
works  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  are,  however,  too  bulky 
and  expensive  for  general  use.  An  edidon  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  containing  the  most  important  of  the  vari- 
ous readings  in  Kemiicott's  and  De  Ko«si*s  volumes,  was 
published  by  Doderlcin  and  Meissner,  Leipz.  1798 ;  but 
the  text  is  incorrectly  printed,  and  the  paper  Is  exceed- 
ingly bad.  A  far  more  correct  and  elegant  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  also  contains  the  most  impor- 
tant of  Kennicott*s  and  De  Kossi's  various  readings,  is 
that  of  Jahn  (Vienna,  1806«  4  vols.  8vo).  Dr.  Kennicott, 
during  the  progress  of  this  work,  resided  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  librarian  of  the  Kadcliffe  Library  after 
1767,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church.  He  died  there  Sept. 
18,  1783.  Kcnnicotfs  other  works  are,  The  Duty  of 
Thanksgiving  for  Peace^  etc  (Lond.  1749, 8  vo) : — A  Word 
to  the  IJutchintonianSj  etc.  (London,  1756, 8vo): — Chrig' 
Uan  Fortitude:  a  Sermon  on  Horn,  riii,  35, 87  (Oxford, 
1767, 8vo) : — A  rmrer  to  a  Ijctter  from  the  Rev.  T.  Ruth- 
erfordy  D.D^  F.H.S.  (London,  1762,  8vo)  :—A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Unirenitg  of  Oxford  at  St,  Mary's 
Church,  May  19,  1765  (Oxf.  1765,  8vo) :— O&w-re-o/ioiM 
on  1  Sam.  rt,  19  (OxfonI,  1768,8vo):— 7Vn  Annual  Ac- 
counts of  the  Collation  of  Hebrew  MSS,  of  the  0,  Test,, 
1760-1769  (Oxf.  1770, 8vo)  i—Critici  Sacn,  or  Short  In- 
trod,  to  Hebrew  Criticism  (Lond.  1774, 8vo) : —  Vetus  Tes- 
tamentum  llebraicum,  etc.  (Oxonii,  1776-80, 2  vols.  foL) : 
— IHssertatio generalis  in  I'efus  Testamentum  I/ebraicum, 
etc  (Oxonii,  1780,  foL) : — Kpistoln  ad  celeberrimum  pro- 
fessorem  Joatmefa  Davidem  Michaelis,  de  cenaurd  primi 
tomi  hiblittnim  Hebraicorum  miper  editi,  in  Bibliotheca 
ejus  Orientali,  parte  xi  (Oxonii,  1777,  8vo) : — Kditionis 
Vtteris  Testamenti  Ilebraici  aim  rarOs  lectiottibus  brtris 
defensio^  contra  Ephemeridum  Goettingensium  criminti- 
tiones  (Oxon.  1782, 8vo)  ',^The  Sabbath,  a  Sermon  (Oxf. 
1781, 8 vo): — Rvmarks  on  select  Passages  in  the  (K  T,,  to 
which  are.  added  eight  Strmons  (Oxfonl,  1787,  8vo),  of 
which  more  than  one  hundretl  pages  arc  occupie<l  with 
a  translation  of  thirty-two  psalms  and  critical  notes  on 
the  entire  book.  *'  It  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputa- 
tion." See  Dr.  Paulus,  Memorabilia,  No.  i,  p.  191-198; 
O'enil,  Magazine,  1768;  North  Amer,  Review,  x,  8  sq.; 
Walch,  Neueste  Religionst^sch.  i,  319-410;  v,  401-536; 
Eichhom,  Einleitung  in  d<is  A ,  T,  voU  ii ;  Darling,  Cyclo- 
p<pdia  JJ^iograph,  ii,  1721 ;  English  Cydopadia ;  Kitto, 
BibL  Cydopcedia,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Kennon,  Bodekt  Lkwi;),  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  bom  in  (iranvillc  CV)unty,  N.  C,  in  1789,  was 
converte<l  in  1801,  entered  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence in  1809,  and  in  IK13  was  onlaincni  cider,  and  loca- 
ted on  account  of  ill  health;  then  studicil  medicine  and 
practiced  for  several  years,  preaching  as  his  health  per- 
mitted. In  1819  he  removed  from  Georgia  to  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.,  and  continued  his  profession  until  1824,  when 


he  re-entered  the  ministry  in  the  Mississippi  Confer- 
ence, and  was  four  years  presiding  elder  on  the  Black 
Warrior  District  In  1829-30  he  was  stationed  at  Tus- 
caloosa, in  1831-2  on  Tuscaloosa  District,  in  1884  on  the 
Choctaw  Mii>8ion,  in  1835-6  in  Mobile,  and  in  1837  in 
Tuscaloosa.  He  died  during  the  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence at  (Rumbus,  Miss.,  Jan.  9, 1838.  Mr.  Kennon  was 
one  of  the  most  able  and  influential  ministers  of  his 
time  in  the  Southern  States.  His  home  culture  in 
childhood  was  excellent,  and  he  had  a  ver>'  good  aca- 
demical education.  While  studying  medicine  he  fur- 
ther pursued  his  literar}'  studies  at  the  South  Carolina 
College.  Kennon  numbered  among  his  friends  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  county  in  all  professions,  and  was  the 
father  and  model  of  the  Conference.  He  died  honored 
and  beloved  by  a  wide  circle  of  brethren  and  citizens. — 
Mitiutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  673 ;  Sketches  of  eminent  Jtiw- 
erant  Ministas  (NashviUe,  1858),  p.  1 13.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Kendsifl  (revoxric),  a  Greek  term  signif}*ing  the 
act  of  emptying  or  self-divestiture,  employed  by  modem 
German  divines  to  express  the  voluntary  humiliation 
of  Christ  in  his  incarnate  state.  It  is  borrowed  from 
the  expresfion  of  Paul, "  But  mode  himself  of  no  repttta- 
tion  {iavrbv  iKiwjtre,  emptied  himself),*'  etc  (PhiL  ii« 
7).  The  same  self-abasement  is  indicated  in  other  pa»- 
sagcs  of  Scripture ;  e.  g.  the  Son  laid  aside  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was 
(John  x%'ii,  6),  and  became  poor  (2  Cor.  viii,  9).  This 
term  touches  the  essential  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation.  That  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  the 
supposition  that  the  Logos  in  his  absohiie  infnitude  of 
being  and  attributes  united  himself  in  one  personality 
with  an  individual  created  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the  kenosis  theory 
that  **to  assume  any  self-limitation  on  the  |>art  of  God 
is  inconsistent  with  the  unchangeableness  of  the  divine 
Being."  But  God's  immutability  is  that  perfection  by 
virtue  of  which  his  will  and  nature  remain  in  constant 
harmony.  Every  change  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  rejected  that  would  bring  God*s  will  or  nature  in 
conflict  with  each  other.  But  any  act  on  the  part  of 
God,  affecting  his  existence  internally  or  externally, 
that  is  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will  and  being,  is 
consistent  with  the  divine  immutability.  To  deny  such 
acts  on  the  part  of  (>od  is  to  deny  the  living  God  /i/M- 
self,  A  (lod  without  a  motion  uitemally  or  externally 
would  be,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  a  nuUity,  a  dead 
God,  an  idoL  "  The  very  idea,"  says  Ebrard,  "  of  God 
as  the  living  one  imf)lies  the  |)ossibiHty  of  a  self-lim- 
itation or  change  of  self,  of  course  of  such  a  change  by 
which  God  continues  as  (>od,  and  out  of  which  he  has 
at  all  times  the  power  of  asserting  his  infinitude.  In 
the  divine  Being  this  is  possible  tlmnigh  the  Trinity. 
As  the  triune  (lod,  there  Ih  in  his  luing  the  possilnlity 
for  him  to  distinguish  himself  from  himself  also  in  time, 
L  e.  to  receive  within  himself  the  difference  between 
existenc-e  within  time  aiul  out  of  time.**  That  the  Son 
j  of  God  can  become  a  man  without  thereby  destroy- 
ing his  true  divinity  even  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
taught,  TertuUian  says:  **(xod  can  change  himself 
into  everything  and  yet  remain  (in  substance)  what  he 
is.*'  Hilarv  savs:  **The  form  of  G<h1  and  the  form  <^ 
a  servant  can  indee<l  not  unqualifiedly  become  a  unit>* ; 
they  rather  exclude  one  another  as  such.  But  how 
does  their  union  become  a  possibility  ?  Answer :  Only 
by  giWng  up  the  one,  the  other  can  be  assumed.  But 
he  that  has  emptied  himself,  and  taken  upon  himself 
the  form  of  a  ser\'ant,  is  therefore  not  a  different  person. 
To  give  up  a  form  does  not  imply  the  destruction  of  its 
substance.  Exactly  in  order  to  prevent  this  destruction 
the  act  of  self-emptying  goes  only  far  enough  to  consti- 
tute the  form  of  a  serA'ant.**  Ebrard  makes  the  fitting 
comparison :  *'  If  a  crown  prince,  in  order  to  set  others 
frees  should  go  for  the  time  being  into  voluntary  servi- 
tude, he  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  servant, 
and,  as  he  has  not  forfeited  his  claims  to  the  crown,  mIkp 
a  prince,  so  that  he  could  with  propriety  be  called  both 
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•ervant  and  a  prince:  in  the  same  manner  Jesus  was 
the  true  and  ett^mal  (kKl,  and  at  the  same  time  a  true 
and  real  man ;  and  it  can  be  said  with  propriety  of  him, 
the  Son  of  God  is  man,  and  the  man  Jesus  Christ  is 
God."  To  this  b  added  by  the  author  of  IHe  biUUche 
GlaubenMlehrt  (publishe<l  by  the  **  Galwer  Verein") : 
"  The  same  is  the  case  with  man,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  Tarious  chan^^  of  his  cinnimstances  here,  and  the 
fSX^X  changes  which  he  shall  undergo  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, is  still  the  same  ()ersou.  We  meet  even  in  (iod 
with  a  change  of  conditions.  He  rested  before  and  after 
he  had  created  the  world ;  does  not  this  imply  a  self- 
Hmitation  on  the  part  of  God?  And  what  self-limita- 
tions does  not  God  impose  upon  himself  with  regard  to 
human  liberty !  The  omnipresence  of  (iod  is  no  infinite 
diffusion,  but  has  its  definite  starting-point;  and  if  God 
IS  not  as  near  to  the  wicked  as  he  is  to  the  pious,  this  is 
likewise  an  act  of  self-limitation  on  God's  part  over 
against  the  ungodly.  Again,  the  personality  of  God, 
what  else  is  it  than  a  self-comprehension  of  the  infinite? 
Yet  iu  all  these  self-limiutions  God  remains  God. 
Should,  then,  the  Son  not  be  able  to  remain  in  sub- 
stance what  he  is,  if,  out  of  compassion  for  fallen  hu- 
manity, he  becomes  a  man,  and,  in  order  to  become  a 
man,  lays  aside  his  divine  glory  T 

This  leads  us,  then,  to  the  main  question,  What  have  we 
to  undrTstand  by  the  ditine  s^ry  which  the  Son  laid  (uide 
duriruf  his  sojourn  on  earth  f    To  this  question  the  Chris- 
tologians  who  adopt  the  kenotis  return  different  answers. 
We  are  met  here  again  by  the  old  difHculty  to  unite  the  di- 
vine and  the  human  in  one  self-consciuusness.    The  ques- 
tion is  this,  Whether  the  self-consciousness  of  the  (iiod- 
man  is  the  divine  self-consciousuess  of  the  eternal  Son, 
or  the  seif-consciousn^s  of  the  assumed  human  nature? 
GesA  (GetcA.  d.  Doffmatik)  takes  the  latter  view,  and  says 
that,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  necessary  to  consistently  carry  out  the  self- 
emptying  act  of  the  Logos,  so  that  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  act  of  the  incarnation  laid  aside  the  divine  attributes 
of  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  together  with  his  di- 
me self-consciousness,  and  regained  the  latter  gradual- 
ly in  the  way  of  a  really  human  development,  in  such  a 
ranner  as  not  to  affect  the  true  and  real  divinity  of 
(.'hrist    Wliether  a  temporary  laying  aside  of  the  di- 
vine (lelf-consciousness  is  consistent  with  the  immuta- 
bility of  the  divine  Being  we  need  not  discuss  here.    The 
vgumentation  of  Gess  is  very  acute,  and  may  appear  to 
tbe  metaphysician  the  most  consistent  and  satisfactory 
BQalyaia  of  the  personal  union  of  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
°>*n  in  the  person  of  ("hrist ;  but  excgeticaUy  it  seems 
to  OS  untenable,  nor  is  it  fit  for  the  practical  edifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  people,  and  a  theology  tluit  cannot 
^  pHisched  intelligibly  from  the  pulpit  b  justly  to  lie 
•"•pccted.   We  conclude  Mrith  Licbner  and  other  Chria- 
totogians  that  by  the  glory  which  the  Son  of  (;U>d  laid 
uide  daring  hb  sojourn  on  earth  we  must  not  under- 
*^  his  divine  self-consciousness,  not  the  fulness  of  the 
^fj*  ts  far  as  it  can  manifest  itself  in  a  human  nature. 
^  the  contrary',  it  b  said  of  thb  very  glory,  "The 
^ywd  became  fiesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  saw 
b»  glory,  a  glor>'  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
J*^  ^  grtce  and  truth.  .  .  .  And  of  his  fulness  we  all 
J*^^  received  grace  for  grace.''    This  divine  fulness  the 
^  did  not  give  up  at  hb  incarnation,  but  it  followed 
"Un  as  his  peculiar  property  from  heaven,  from  out  of 
"^  Ftther's  bosom,  to  legitimate  him  as  the  I^gos,  as 
foe  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  yet  so  tluit  he  tiumed 
"UJto  a  divine-human  glory,  acquired  in  a  human  man- 
^'   Only  the  form  of  God,  the  divine  fonn  of  exbt- 
''^  consequently  the  transcendent  divine  majesty  and 
*"^ereigii  power  over  all  things,  miitod  with  uninter- 
r*P^  (jlory,  he  exchanged,  at  his  incarnation  and  dur- 
^  the  time  of  his  sojourn  on  earth,  for  his  human  form 
***Utence,  for  the  form  of  the  servant.     Into  this  hb 
J?^undane  glory,  however,  he  re-entered  (John  xvii, 
j  <^  his  going  home  to  his  Father  (John  vi,  62),  also 
^  the  capacity  of  the  exalted  Son  of  man  (I*hiL  ii,  9). 


But  in  every  stage  of  hb  divine-human  development 
the  Son's  oneness  of  being  and  of  will  with  the  Father 
remained,  and  by  thb  very  fact  he  was  in  hb  human 
teaching  and  conduct  the  express  image  of  the  invirtiMc 
(lod,  the  personal  revealer  of  him  who  had  sent  him,  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  form  of  human  exbtence.  According 
to  this  view,  the  immanent  relation  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  did  not  suffer  any  change  by  the  laying 
aside  of  the  divine  form  of  exbtence  on  the  }>art  of  the 
Son,  nor  during  the  time  of  hb  existence  in  human 
form.  Only  acconling  Xo  thb  view  also  have  the  wonls 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  their  full  ftirce :  "  Believe 
me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  if 
not,  believe  me  for  the  verj-  works*  sake.  The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the  Fa- 
ther that  dwellcth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works"  (John 
xiv,  10,  11).  If  it  be  objected  that  the  really  human 
development  of  Jesus  b  inconsbtent  with  or  excluded 
by  the  continuance  of  the  eternal  self-consciousness  of 
the  Logos  in  the  incarnation,  we  answer  that  this  infer- 
ence does  not  necessarily  follow.  There  b  nothing  self- 
C(»ntradictory  in  the  assumption  that  the  incarnate  Lo- 
gos had  in  hb  one  Ego  a  consciousness  of  his  twofold 
nature.  Even  if  we  cannot  explain  how  the  Logos  was 
conscious  of  himself  as  the  eternal  Son  of  (Jvod,  and  yet 
had  this  self-consciousness  oidv  in  a  human  form,  vet 
the  congciouswM  of  his  twofold  miture  was  necessary  for 
the  mediatorial  office  of  the  incaniate  Logos ;  he  was  to 
know  himself  according  to  hb  absolute  divinity  and  his 
human  development;  and  if  we  supixiee  that  of  his  di- 
vine self-consciousness  only  so  much  as  vjas  necessary  for 
his  meiliatorial  office,  passed  over  into  his  human  self- 
consciousness,  this  double  self-consciousness  is  in  i)erfect 
agreement  with  hb  purely  human  life  and  mth  hb 
mediatorial  office.  As  to  the  divine  attributes  or  powers 
that  arc  connected  with  the  divine  self-consciousness, 
there  is  nothing  self-contradictory  in  the  supposition 
that  the  divine  Ego  of  the  I»gos  acted  in  concert  with 
the  powers  of  human  nature,  with  human  self-conscious- 
noss,  and  human  volition,  if  we  adopt  the  abore-mentiotwd 
relative  self-limitation  of  the  dirine  knowledge  and  will  as 
necessary  for  the  mediatorial  office.  But  even  if  by  thb 
view  of  the  personal  oneness  of  the  divine  and  the  human 
in  Christ  the  metaphysical  difiiculty  should  not  be  fully 
removed,  we  would  prefer  confessing  the  unfathomable 
depth  of  thb  mystery  to  any  philosophical  solution  of 
the  problem  which  we  could  not  fully  reconcile  with  the 
plain  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  striking  presentations  of 
thb  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  our  Jjord  b  that 
found  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Life  of  Jesus  (i,  50), 
which  we  here  transcribe,  omitting  its  mmiotliclitbm 
and  anthropoi>athy :  *'  The  divine  Spirit  came  into  the 
world  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  not  l)earing  the  attributes 
of  Deity  in  their  full  disclosure  and  power.  He  came 
into  the  world  to  subject  hb  spirit  to  that  whole  disci- 
pline and  experience  through  which  ever\'  imm  must 
pass.  He  veiled  his  royalty ;  he  folded  back,  as  it  were, 
within  himself  those  ineffable  powers  which  belonged 
to  him  as  a  free  spirit  in  heaven.  He  went  into  cap- 
tivity to  himself,  ^Tapping  in  weakness  and  forgetful- 
ness  hb  divine  energies  while  he  was  a  balie.  '  Being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,'  he  was  subject  to  that  gracl- 
ual  unfolding  of  hb  buried  powers  which  l»elongs  to  in- 
fancy and  childhood.  *And  the  child  yretc  and  waxed 
strong  in  spirit'  He  was  subject  to  the  restrictions 
which  hold  and  hinder  common  men.  He  was  to  come 
back  to  himself  little  bv  little^  Who  shall  sav  that 
GckI  cannot  put  himself  into  finite  conditions  ?  Though 
a  fn*e  spirit  (iod  cannot  gn»w,  yet  as  fettered  in  the 
flesh  ho  may.  Breaking  out  at  times  with  amazing 
|»ower  in  single  directions,  yet  at  other  times  feeling  the 
mist  of  humanity  resting  ujkmi  his  brows,  he  declares, 
^(>f  that  day  and  that  hour  knowcth  nt>  man,  no,  not 
the  angeb  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  *SV>»,  but  the 
Father.'  Thb  b  just  the  exi>erienoe  which  we  should 
expect  in  a  being  whose  problem  of  life  was,  not  the  di»- 
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doenre  of  the  full  power  and  glory  of  God*s  natural  at- 
tributes, but  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  the  extremities  of  self-renunciation  to  which  the  di- 
vine heart  would  submit,  in  the  rearing  up  of  his  family 
of  children  from  animalism  and  passion.  The  incessant 
looking  for  the  signs  of  divine  power  and  of  inlinite  at- 
tributes in  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  bring  the  divine  Spirit  within  the  conditions  of  feeble 
humanity,  is  as  if  one  should  search  a  dethroned  king 
in  exile  for  his  crown  and  his  sceptre.  We  are  not  to 
look  for  a  glorified,  an  enthroned  Jesus,  but  for  God 
manifest  in  thejkth;  and  in  this  view  the  very  limita- 
tions and  seeming  discrepancies  in  a  divine  life  become 
congruous  parts  of  the  whole  sublime  problem." 

Most  theologians,  however,  will  see  in  this  progres- 
sive development  of  Jesus  rather  the  growth  of  the  hu- 
man faculties  as  shone  upon  by  the  inward  sun  of  divine 
life ;  and  in  the  alteniate  lights  and  shades  of  the  Re- 
deemer's career,  not  so  much  the  vicissitudes  imposed 
upon  the  enshrined  Deity  by  the  earthly  abode,  as  the 
mutual  play  of  the  divine  and  the  human  natures,  now 
one  and  now  the  other  specially  manifesting  itself.  In- 
deed, the  theor}'  of  a  somewhat  double  conscioumeMy  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  or  at  least  an  occasional  (and  in 
early  life  a  prolonged)  withdrawal  of  the  divine  cogni- 
tions from  the  human  intellect.,  and  thus  of  the  full  di- 
vine energies  from  the  human  will,  seems  to  be  required 
in  order  to  meet  the  varying  aspects  under  which  the 
compound  life  of  Jesus  presents  itself  in  the  Gospels. 
Certainly  the  union  of  the  divine  Spirit  with  a  mere 
human  body  i^  a  heathen  theophany,  not  a  Christian 
incarnation.  Indeed,  the  ^^Jlesh"  which  the  Saviour  as- 
sumed, in  its  Scripture  sense,  has  reference  to  hunum 
naturf.  as  such,  its  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  not  less 
than  its  physicaL  The  problem,  therefore,  still  is  to 
adjust  the  God  to  the  man.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
be  done  by  conceiving  of  the  infinite  as  awuming  finite 
relations,  and  this,  in  short,  is  the  meaning  of  Kenosu, 
See  Humiliation. 

This  topic  became  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the  first 
part  of  the  17th  century  between  the  theologians  of 
Giessen  and  those  of  Tt\bingen ;  the  former  (Menzer  and 
Feuerboni)  contending  that  Christ  during  his  state  of 
earthly  humiliation  actually  directed  himself  (lefvuftng 
proper)  of  omniiiotencc,  omniscience,  etc.;  while  the 
latter  (I^ke  Osiander,  Theodore  Thnromius,  and  Mel- 
chior  Nicolai)  maintained  that  he  stiU  continued  to  pos- 
sess these  divine  attributes,  but  merely  concealed  them 
(cpui/zic)  iriivn  men  Csee  Thummius,  De  raTrnvwiriypa- 
^q,  j?(UT<;,  Tubing.  1G23;  Nicolai,  De  Kevwffn  Chrigtif  ib. 
1622).  For  details  of  the  contn>vcr8y,  see  Ilerzog,  Retil' 
Kncykl.  vii,  51 1  sq. ;  xiv,  786.  On  the  doctrine  itself,  see 
Donier,  Doct,  of  the.  Person  of  Christy  I,  ii,  29 ;  Schrockh, 
Kirchenge»ch,  iv,  670  sq.;  comp.  Bib,  /f*>po».  July,  1867, 
p.  4 1.3 ;  A  mer,  Presb,  Rev,  July,  1861,  p.  651 ;  Aleth,  Quar, 
Rev,  Jan.  1861,  p.  148 ;  April,*187(),  p.  291.  The  treatise 
of  Bodomeyer,  IHe  I^hre  von  der  Keno»is  (Gotting.  1860), 
is  of  a  very  vague  and  general  character.  See  Ciiri»- 
TOi/XJY,  voL  ii,  p.  281, 282. 

Kearick,  Francis  Patrick,  D.D.,  an  American 
Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  great  note,  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  Dec  8, 1797,  n-ceivcd  a  classical  education 
in  his  native  city,  and  in  1815  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study 
divinity  and  philosophy.  There  he  spent  two  years  at 
the  House  of  the  Lazarists,  and  four  years  in  the  College 
of  the  Propaganda.  He  was  ordained  in  1821,  and  im- 
mediatelv  thereafter  came  to  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume  the  charge  of  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  just  start- 
ing at  Bardstown,  Ky.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
as  a  polemic  writer  by  his  Letters  of  Omicron  to  Omegay 
written  in  f'efencc  of  the  Roman  Catholic  d<K'trine  of 
the  Eucharist,  in  reply  to  attacks  by  Dr.  Blackburn, 
president  of  Danville  College.  Ky.,  under  the  signature 
of  '*  Omega."  Chi  June  6th,  18.3(),  at  Bardstown,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Arath  in  partifnu  infidfliiim^  and 
made  coadjutor  to  the  right  reverend  bishop  (>mnell,of 
i'hiladelpliia,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1842.     During  his 


episcopate  there  occurred  the  anti-Catholic  riots,  and  by 
his  finnness  and  promptness  of  effort  his  people  were 
prevented  from  retaliatory  acts.  In  1851  bishop  Ken- 
rick  was  transferred  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Balti- 
more. In  1852,  as  **  a|>ostolic  delegate,'*  he  presided  over 
the  first  plenary  council  of  the  United  States  held  at 
Baltimore,  and  in  1859  the  pope  conferred  upon  him  and 
his  successors  the  ^  primacy  of  honor,**  which  gives  them 
precedence  over  all  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  this  coun- 
try. He  died  at  Baltimore  July  8, 1863.  Archbishop 
Kenrick  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
and  theologians  of  his  creed  in  this  country.  He  is 
equally  distinguished  as  a  controversialist  and  a  Biblical 
critic  His  style  is  vigorous  and  decided.  In  1887  he 
published  a  series  of  letters  On  thePrinutcy  of  the  Uoltf 
See  and  the  A  uthority  of  General  Councils^  in  reply  to 
bishop  Hopkins,  of  Vermont,  subsequently  enlarged  and 
reprinted  tmder  the  title  oi  The  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic 
See  Vindicated  (4th  ed..  Bait.  1855) ;  also,  Vindication  of 
the  Catholic  Church  (12mo,  Baltimore,  1855),  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Hopkins's  End  of  Controrerty  Controverted.  The 
works,  however,  which  constitute  his  chief  claim  to  the- 
ological eminence  are  his  Latin  treatises  on  dogmatic 
the<dogy,  Theohgia  Dogmatica  (4  vols.  8vo,  Phil.  1839, 
1840)  and  Theologia  Moralis  (3  vols.  8vo,  PhiL  1841-8;, 
which  form  a  complete  course  of  divinity,  and  are  used 
as  text^books  in  nearly  all  the  Romish  seminaries  of 
the  United  States.  An  enlarged  edition  of  these  worka 
has  been  published  both  in  Belgium  and  in  this  country. 
This  contains  many  valuable  additions,  among  them  a 
catalogue  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  with 
an  accurate  descri])tion  of  their  genuine  works.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  revising  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  the  whole  of 
the  N.  T.  and  nearly  all  of  the  O.  T.  have  been  published. 
**  It  is  illustrated  by  copious  notes,  and  will  probably  su- 
persede the  Douay  version  in  general  use.**  His  other 
works  of  a  sectarian  and  controversial  characto'  are 
Catholic  Doctrine  on  Jugtifcotion  Explained  and  Vindi' 
cated  (12mo,Phil.l841):— rmi^i«?  on  Baptism  (12mo, 
New  York,  1843).  Kenrick  was  distinguished  both  fur 
his  sagacity  and  moderation  in  counsel, "  and  for  his  in- 
defatigable efforts  in  extending  the  power  and  influence 
of  his  Cliurch.**  While  in  Philadelphia  '*he  founded 
the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and 
introduced  into  his  diocese  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, who  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  Magdalen 
asylums.*'  "  During  the  period  of  our  civil  war  he  was 
unswer\'ing  in  his  loyalty  to  the  I'nion,  and  never  failed 
to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  laws"  in  the  face  of  the  op- 
position of  many  of  his  people. — Allibone's /)»ff.  ofAu^ 
thorSy  s.  V. ;  Appleton's  New  A  mer.  Cyclop,  x,  186 ;  A  a- 
nuolfor  1863,  p.  561. 

Kent,  Asa,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was  bom 
in  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  May  9, 1780.  In  1801  he  was 
licensed  as  an  exhorter,  and  appointed  to  Weathersfield 
Circuit,  Vermont;  in  1802  he  joined  on  trial  the  New  York 
Conference,  and  was  ap|>ointed  to  Whitingham  Circuit. 
The  following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  old  New 
£nglan<l  C<inference,  and  during  the  thirty-six  years  suc- 
ceeding filled  appointments  at  Bamard,Vt.;  Athens, Vt.; 
Lunenburg,  Vt.;  Ashbuniham.  Mass. ;  Salisbury',  Maas.; 
Salem,  N.  if.;  L\'nn,Mas8.;  Bristol,  R.  I.;  New  London, 
Conn.;  Nantucket,  R.  L;  Mi<!dkborough,  Rochester, 
Mass.;  Chestnut  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Elm  Street, 
New  Bojlford,  Mass. ;  Newport,  R.  I.;  Charlestown,  An- 
dover.  Mass. ;  and  Edgarlown,  Martha's  Vineyard.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  ill  health,  brought  on  by  the  strain  of 
indefatigable  lalM>rs  ufHtn  a  naturally  delicate  constitu- 
tion, com(>elleiI  him  several  times  to  take  supernumerary 
and  i«u|>crannuated  n'lations.  In  1814-17  he  was  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  New  London  district.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference  in  New  York  in  1812, 
and  aliM)  in  Baltimore  in  1816.  From  the  date  of  his 
last  ap|M>intment  in  1839 1«  the  day  of  his  death,  Sept.  1, 
186<),  he  was  always  laboring  when  his  health  would 
permit.     He  wrote  much  for  ZioiCs  Herald  and  the 
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Christian  A  dcocaU  amd  JoumaL  His  productions  were 
characterized  by  a  clear,  concise,  unomamental  style, 
freshness  uf  thought,  and  deep  spirituality.  Not  osten- 
tatious in  the  expression  of  his  religious  convictions  and 
experiences,  he  claimed  personal  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trine of  entire  sauctification.  ^  Uniformly  cheerful,  full 
of  buoyant  hopes  in  Christ,  he  always  was  remarkably 
sedate.*"— ^ef A.  Sfimuies/or  1861 ;  New  York  Chrittian 
Adeocate, 

Kent,  James,  a  distinguished  English  composer  of 
Church  muidc,  was  bom  at  Winchester  in  1700,  and  at 
an  early  age  employed  as  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city.     His  talents  secured  him  admittance  to  the 
Chapel  Royal,  London,  where  he  enjoyed  the  tuition  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  OofL     After  completing  his  educa- 
tion, he  was  chosen  organist  of  Finden,  in  Northampton- 
ahire«  and  subsequently  was  appointed  organist  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge.     In  1737  he  was  elected  to  till 
the  same  situation  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  place, 
which  he  accepted  and  held  until  1774.    He  died  in  177G. 
Mr.  Kent  greatly  assisted  Dr.  Boyce  in  the  preparation 
of  his  magnilicent  work,  the  collection  of  Cathedral  Mu- 
sic, and  his  services  are  duly  acknowledged  by  that 
learned  editor. '   Mr.  Kent  published  a  volume  of  Twelve 
Anthems  (London,  1773,  4to),  among  which  are.  Hear 
w»jf  Prtiyerj  When  the  Son  of  Man,  3/y  Song  shall  be  of 
Mercy,  Mtid  others  which  are  favorites  with  the  congrega- 
tii>ns  of  English  cathedraK    ^Vfler  his  decease,  a  Morn- 
ing and  Kveninff  Service,  and  Eiff^  A  nthenu^  composed  by 
him  for  the  Winchester  choir,  were  collected  and  printed 
by  Mr.Corfe,  of  Salisbury ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
author  never  intended  them  for  publication,  as  they  are 
not  equal  to  his  other  published  productions.    ^  Mr.  Kent 
was  remarkably  mild  in  his  disposition,  amiable  in  his 
manners,  exemplary  in  his  conduct,  and  conscientiously 
^igent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.    His  performance 
on  the  organ  was  solemn  and  impressive,  and  he  was  by 
competent  judges  consideretl  one  of  the  best  musicians 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived"  {ilarmonicon),    (J.  H.W.) 

Kenttgem,  St.,  a  Scottish  prelate  who  flourished 
toward  the  dose  of  the  6th  century,  was  actively  en- 
pged  in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Church  among 
the  natives  of  Scotland.  He  is  said  to  have  made  many 
woverts  while  bishop  of  (ilasgow.  Bishop  Kcntigem 
died  about  A.D.  600. 

Kephar-  OB3,  village),  a  fnniuent  prefix  to  the 
Heb.  name  of  hamlets  or  small  places  iu  Palestine,  as  in 
ttuthere  following,  and  many  others  mentioned  by  Ite- 
1*U(1  {PiiUut,  p.  mi  sq.)  and  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  1 18, 1 1 9, 
160, 170, 177, 187, 188, 190, 200, 201, 204, 235).  See  Ca- 
ruAE-. 

Sephar-Chananiah  (K''93n  -ibs,  I  e.  village  of 
Hfnimiah),  a  place  named  in  the  Talmud,  and  now 
^ Kt/r  Anan,5  mUcs  S. W.  of  Safed,  containing  the 
juns  of  a  synagogue  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  187 ;  compare 
"ownxHi,  Later  BUKRe*.p.  78,  note). 

^phir.    See  Lion. 

^^ler,  Jonxss,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  deserves 
*P**  here  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  servic*cs  to  the 
*****  of  astronomy  as  for  the  relation  h2  sustained  to, 
JJ^J**  treatment  he  received  from  the  Christian  Church 
*  we  16th  century.  He  was  bom  near  the  imperial 
«y  of  Wen,  in  Wllrtemberg,  Dec.  27,  1571,  and  in  his 
flu^Kid  was  weak  and  sickly.  He  was  sent  to  school 
^  1577,  but  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  father 
*'''*<1  peat  interruption  to  his  education.  He  was 
■**  Uken  from  school,  and  employed  in  menial  services 
JJ^u  father's  Uvem.  In  his  twelfth  year,  however,  he 
.  *g«in  pUced  at  the  same  school,  but  in  the  follow- 
^  y**'  ^M  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  so  that  his 
^  *«s  for  some  time  despairetl  of.  In  1 586  he  was  ad- 
j^  to  the  m(»nastic  school  of  Maulbronn,  where  his 
*2^  were  paid  by  the  duke  of  Wttrtemberg.  The 
j^  years  of  Kepler's  life  following  his  admission  to 
*"  ichool  were  marked  by  a  return  of  several  of  the 


disorders  which  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  him  in 
his  childhood.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  his  father  left 
home  in  consequence  of  disagreements  with  his  mother, 
and  soon  after  died  abroad.  After  the  departure  of  his 
father  his  mother  quarrelled  with  her  relations,  **  having 
been  treated,'*  says  Hantsch,  Kepler's  earliest  biogn4)hcr, 
(iu  his  edition  of  Kpi^oke  ad  J,  KepUrum,  etc  [Leipz. 
1718  J),  **  with  a  degree  of  barbarity  by  her  husband  and 
brother-in-law  that  was  hardly  exceeded  even  by  her 
own  perversencss."  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  fam- 
ily affairs  were  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Notwith- 
standing these  complications,  young  Kqiler  took  his  de- 
gree of  master  at  the  University  of  Tubingen  in  Au- 
gust, 1591,  holding  the  second  place  in  the  examiiution. 
While  at  the  university  he  had  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  theolog}*,  and  no  doubt  intended  to 
enter  the  ministry ;  but,  annoyed  by  the  strife  which 
the  controversy  on  the  Formula  of  Concord  occasioned, 
and  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  at  that  time 
made  an  article  in  the  confession  of  WUrtemberg*s  state 
religion,  he  failed  to  secure  a  position  as  minister.  He 
now  turned  to  mathematical  studies.  His  attention 
was  first  directed  to  astronomy  by  the  offer  of  the  as- 
tronomical lectureship  at  Gratz,the  chief  town  of  Styria. 
At  that  time  he  knew  very  little  of  the  subject,  but, 
having  accepted  the  lectureship,  he  was  forced  to  qual- 
ify himself  for  the  position.  While  engaged  in  these 
investigations,  he  came  by  degrees  to  understand  the 
superior  mathematical  convenience  of  the  system  of  Co- 
pernicus to  that  of  Ptolemy.  His  general  views  of  as- 
tronomy, however,  were  somewhat  mystical,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  Prodromus,  He  8up|)osed  the  sun,  stars,  and 
planets  were  typical  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  God  dis- 
tributed the  planets  in  space  iu  accordance  with  regular 
polyhedrons,  etc. 

In  1595  Kepler  completed  his  Mysterium  Cosmograph- 
icum,  in  which  he  details  the  many  hypotheses  he  had 
successively  formed,  examined,  and  rejected  concerning 
the  number,  distance,  and  periodic  times  of  the  planets, 
and  endeavors  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  Co- 
I»cniican  system,  which  at  that  time  was  still  discredited 
and  rejected  as  un-Biblical  by  both  Romanists  and  Prot- 
estants. To  avoid  persecution,  Kepler  took  the  precau- 
tion to  secure  the  opinion  of  eminent  theologians  of  both 
churches  before  publication,  and  for  this  pur[)Ose  sub- 
mitted the  ^LS.  to  the  faculty  of  Tubingen  University. 
Of  course  they  quickly  condemned  the  sacrilegious  effort 
and  daring  of  the  young  astronomer  (see  below),  but 
not  so  thought  duke  Louis  of  WUrtemberg,  who  not 
only  approved  of  the  work,  but  furnished  the  means  (in 
1596)  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  it.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  16th  century  astronomical 
truth  was  etjiudly  unknown  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
and  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  stability  of 
the  sun  were  doctrines  apparently  inconsistent  with 
holy  Scripture.  Besides,  in  those  days  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion were  guarded  by  a  sternness  of  discipline  and  a 
severity  of  punishment  which  have  disapi>earcd  in  more 
enlightened  times.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
respecting  the  causes  which  led  to  the  opposition  to 
Kepler  by  the  Church,  and  the  subsequent  trial  and 
condemnation  of  (ialileo  (q.  v.),  we  must  turn  to  that 
period  when  they  first  submitted  their  opinions  to  the 
public  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  then  preva- 
lent throughout  Europe.  It  was  taught  in  all  its  uni- 
versities by  professors  lay  and  clerical,  and  every  at- 
tempt t<i  refute  (heir  doctrines  exftosed  its  author  to  the 
opposition  of  the  learning  and  schtjlarshi])  of  that  day. 
One  of  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Aristotelian  philos- 
ophy was  the  immutability  of  the  heavens.  The  bril- 
liant disc«)veries  of  Kepler  and  (ralileo  struck  a  blow  at 
the  ancient  philosophy,  and  consequently  exiwsed  them 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophers.  Now 
when  we  reflect  that  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men 
were  then  completely  moulded  by  that  philosophy,  and 
that  these,  again,  governed  the  reflections  of  those  im- 
mediately beneath  them,  and  fhim  them  the  results 
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of  ArifltotdianUm,  mingling  up,  as  they  did,  cipecially 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  day,  thus  reached 
the  whole  of  the  popular  intellect,  we  will  tind  it  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  zeal  of  these  innovators  met 
with  the  most  determined  opposition.  ^  The  Aristote- 
lian professors,  the  temporizing  Jesuits,  the  political 


Bible  to  make  good  his  promises  to  assist  Kepler,  to 
cure  the  necessary  means  to  aid  him  in  the  oomplctiun 
of  the  Kudolphiue  Tables ;  it  was  not,  however,  till  1627 
that  these  tables — the  first  that  were  calculated  on  the 
supposition  that  the  planets  move  in  elliptic  orbits — 
made  their  appearance ;  aurl  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 


churchmen,  and  that  timid  but  respectful  body  who  at    of  them  in  this  place,  that,  had  Kepler  done  nothing  in 


all  times  dread  innovation,  whether  it  be  in  legislation 
or  in  science,  entered  into  an  alliance  against  the  philo- 
sophical tyrants  who  threatened  them  with  the  penal- 
ties of  knowledge.'*  **  He  who  is  allowed  to  take  the 
start  of  his  species,"  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  and  to 
penetrate  the  veil  which  conceals  from  common  minds 


the  course  of  his  whole  life  but  construct  these,  he  would 
have  well  earned  the  title  of  a  mo^t  useful  and  iiir^A. 
fatigable  calculator.  He  died  at  Ratisbon,  Nov.  15, 
1630,  and  his  body  was  interred  in  St.  Peter's  church- 
yard of  that  city.  **  Anient,  restless,  burning  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  his  discoveries,  he  attempted  everx*- 


the  mysteries  of  nature,  must  not  ex|)ect  that  the  world  thing;  and,  having  once  obtaineil  a  glimpse,  no  laUir 

will  be  patiently  dragged  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  his  was  too  hard  for  him  in  following  or  verifying  it     All 

philosophy.    Mind  has  its  inertia  as  well  as  matter,  and  his  attempts  had  not  the  same  success,  and,  in  fact,  that 

its  progress  to  truth  can  only  be  insured  by  the  gradual  was  impossible.     Those  which  have  failed  seem  to  us 

and  patient  removal  of  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  only  fanciful;  th(»8e  which  have  been  more  fortunate 

it."     Those  Protestants,  therefore,  who  are  so  ready  to  appear  sublime.     Wlien  in  search  of  that  which  really 

censure  the  Church  of  Rome  for  its  action  with  regard  existe<l,  he  has  sometimes  found  it;  when  he  devoted 

to  these  great  men  should  remember  that  it  was  but  himself  to  the  ]>ursuit  of  a  chimera,  he  could  not  but 

carr^'ing  out  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  a  measure  which  fail;  but  even  there  he  unfolded  the  same  qualities,  and 

the  spirit  of  the  people  demanded.     Surely  Protestant-  that  obstinate  perseverance  that  must  triumph  over  all 

ism  has  but  little  to  boast  of  in  this  matter.    More  than  difficulties  but  those  which  are  insurmountable."     See 

half  a  century  later  we  find  that  the  great  and  good  Sir  Breitschwerdt,  yoAoim  Keplei's  Leben  v.  IS'irken  (Stuttg. 

MaUhew  Hale  condemned  to  death  two  women  for  witch-  183 1 ) ;  Brewster,  Ures  of  the  Martyrs  of  Sctettce  {  Lond. 

craft  on  the  ground,  first,  that  Scripture  had  affirmed  1841) ;  Bailly,  Histoirt  de  Va»tnmomie  modtme,  ii,  4  sq.; 

the  reality  of  witchcraft;  and,  secondly,  that  the  wis-  Bayle,  Hist.  Did,  a.  v.;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Ltxik.  a.  v. ; 

dom  of  aU  nations  luul  provided  laws  against  persons  Brockhaus,  Conversut.  Lex,  s.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  a.  v. ; 

accused  of  the  crime.     Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  cele-  Menzel,  Gesch.  der  Deutschen^  v,  104  sq.,  327  8q.,471 ;  vi, 

brated  author  of  the  Reliffio  Medici^  was  called  as  a  wit-  10  sq. 

ness  at  the  trial,  and  swore  "  that  he  was  clearly  of  Kerach.    Sec  Crystau 

opinion  that  the  persons  were  bewitched."  Not  only  K^ralay.  De,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  miflaioii- 
8o,  but  Henry  More  and  Cudworth  strongly  exprewed  ^.^o  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
th«r  behef  in  the  reahty  of  witchcraft;  and,  more  than  turv,  joined  the  Congregation  of  Foreign  Missiona,  and 
all,  Joseph  Glaunde,  probably  the  most  celebrated  theo-  -^  J^^O  took  charge  of  the  mission  at  Mergui  In  1722 
lexical  thmker  of  his  time,  wrote  a  special  defaice  of  ^^  ^^  consecrated  bbhop  of  Rosalia,  and  became  co- 
the  superstiuon,  without  doubt  the  ablest  book  ever  ^.^^^  to  M.dc  Cir^,  apostoUc  vicar  of  Siam,whom  he 
written  on  that  subject.  As  Ute  as  lb&2  nineteen  per-  gu^ceeded  in  1727.  The  court,  which  had  at  first  ap- 
aona  were  executed  and  one  pressed  to  death  in  Massa-  p^,^^  favorably  inclined  towards  the  Christians,  soon 
chusetts  on  the  same  plea  for  witchcraft.  See  Saijim.  ^  ^^  ^^^  instigation  of  the  bonzes,  to  persecute 
**  To  deny  the  possibihty,  nay,  actual  existence  of  witch-  ^y^^  violently.  The  missionaries  were  forbidden  pub- 
craft  and  sorcery,"  says  Sur  Wilhani  RUckstoue  iCom-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^  -^  ^^^  Siamese  language,  or  teaching 
tntntary  on  the  Laws  of  Enffland,bk.  iv,  ch.  iv,  sec.  6),  ^^^^  doctrines  to  the  people.  Inscriptions  insulting  to 
"is  at  once  flatly  to  contradict  the  revealwl  Word  of  ^j^^  christian  faith  were  pUced  on  the  front  or  inside 
God  in  various  passages  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes-  ^^  ^^  churche*.  Keralay  himself  also  was  repeated- 
taments.**  See  W  itchcraft.  j^  gummoned  before  the  authorities,  to  answer  for  hta 
In  1697  Kepler  married  Barbara  Mttller  von  MUhl-  infringements  of  their  reguUtions,  but  he  displayed 
eckh.  She  was  already  a  widow  for  the  second  tune,  throughout  great  firmness  and  patience.  The  death  of 
although  two  years  younger  than  Kepler  himself.  In  ^j^^  j^j^^  ^^^  ^^le  civil  war  which  followed  gave  the 
the  year  following  his  marriage,  on  account  of  the  christians  some  respite,  but  after  a  short  Umc  perwcu- 
troubled  state  of  the  province,  arising  out  of  the  two  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^  j^^^  j^  ^^  jj^ring  these  that  KeraUy 
great  religious  parties  into  which  the  German  empire  ^^^  ^^  Juthia,  Nov.  27, 1737.  See  Lettres  edijumtes; 
was  then  divided,  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  into  Hun-  Henrion,  Hist,  des  Missions ;  Pallegoix,  Description  du 
gary.  The  Jesuits,  anxious  to  secure  for  the  Romish  rf^aume.  Thai  (Paris,  1854, 12mo) ;  Hoefcr,  Aour.  Bioff, 
Chureh  the  learning  and  renown  of  Kepler,  earnestly  Q^^iruU,  xxvu,595.  (J.N. P.) 
worked  ill  hU  behalf,  and  secured  permission  for  hU  re-  j-  ^^^^     ^^  Chorazin. 

tumtoGratz.     \  ery  independent  in  character,  Kepler  ,.x   *  y    i    •    .u      i      »..;.»^v.      •        r  .r, 

was  not  the  man  to  eat  the  bread  of  his  opponents,  and  Kerchief  (only  m  the  plur.  n^nBSp,  min>achoth\ 

upon  his  frank  refusal  to  join  the  Romanists  he  was  vis-  8o  called  from  bemg  spread  out;  Sept.  t7rt/3oXaia  v.  r. 

ite<l  with  still  fiercer  opposition.    In  1(500  he  paid  a  visit  7rtpi/3f'>Xata,  Symmachus  vTravxivta,  Vulg.  cerricalia), 

to  Tycho  Brahe,  and,  bv  rei'ommendatioii  of  the  latter,  an  article  of  apparel  or  ornament  that  occurs  only  in 

was  appointed  assUtant'imperial  mathematician  bv  em-  Ezek.  xiii,  18, 21,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  something  ap- 

peror  Rudolph  II.     Ujion  the  death  of  Tycho  in'  1601,  plied  to  the  head  by  the  idobitrous  women  of  Israel,  but 

Kepler  succeeded  him  as  principal  mathematician  to  the  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover.     Some 


Tycho's  observations  relative  to  the  planet 

Mars,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  mainlv  owing  his  grand  others  (e.  g.  the  Sept.,  Sj-riac,  etc. )  think  that  mantles  or 

discovery  of  the  Uw  of  elliptic  orbits,  and  that  of  the  coverings  for  the  head  are  intcndwl.    Hitzig  understand* 

equable  description  of  jeras.     lliese  continued  studies,  the  tnWh  or  hmg  cloth  worn  by  Jewish  worshippers* 

his  searchings  after  harmony,  led  him  at  last  to  the  dis-  See  Fringe.     The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  an<i 

covcry  of  the  three  remarkable  truths  called  Kepler's  the  fact  that  the  article  might  Iw  torn  (ver.  21),  shows 

Iaiws,    (For  an  account  of  these,  and  the  steps  that  led  that  it  was  long,  loose,  and  flexible,  like  the  shawl  wit»» 

to  their  discovery,  see  the  English  Cgchpadia,  s.  v.,  wliich  Oriental  women  envelop  themselves  (Ruth  ill,  15  9 

where  also  will  be  found  a  list  of  Kepler's  works.)     In  li*.  iii,  22)-,  and  the  statement  that  they  were  adaptec^ 

1624  he  went  to  Vienna,  the  emperor  finding  it  impoe-  to  be  placed  '^  upon  the  head  of  every  stature"  (^^i*i  h:ff 


say8  It  was  a  nch  ii|)|)er  f^arment. 
It  was  prubaUy  a  long  and  elegant  wil  or  headHlrfM, 
perhaps  denoting  by  ibs  shape  ur  ornament  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  wore  them.  See  Vuii*  The  false 
prophetesses  alluded  to  practiced  divinatioms  and  pre- 
tended to  deliver  oracles  wliich  contradicted  the  divine 
prophecieSb  (See  HsLvcmivkjComjneni,  ad  loc.).  ^Jchroe- 
der  {Dr  vest.  muL  Iltbr.  p.  200, 269)  well  inteqircts ""  veils 
such  as  those  with  which  in  the  East  women  cover  the 
entire  head,  especially  the  face*"  (corop.  Ruth  iii,  15 ;  Isa. 
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mai'p-is,  I  e.  persons  of  whatever  height\  confirms  I  to  us  by  the  Jews  of  olden  times.     On  this  subject  we 
this  view!     Kimchi  savs  it  was  a  rich  ui)i»er  garment,    suUtantiaUy  adopt  (iinsburg's  article  in  Kitto's  Cycfo- 

7HE(/tVi,  8.  v.     See  Masokaii. 

I.  Siffnificatiofiy  ChiMificativn,  and  Afod/t  of  Indicutum 
of  the  Keri  and  Kfthib, — The  word  "^"Ip,  keri',  may 
be  either  the  im})erative  or  the  participle  passive  of  the 
Chaldee  verb  K'^p,  to  call  out,  to  ready  and  hence  may 
signify  " Ready*  or  " //  it  ready*  i.  e.  the  word  in  ques- 
tion is  to  l)e  substituted  for  that  in  the  text.  S^PS, 
hethib'y  is  the  participle  passive  of  the  Chaldee  verb 
iii,  22).  The  Eastern  women  bind  on  their  other  onia-  I  Srs,  to  write y  and  signifies  *^  //  u  written^  i.  e.  the  word 
meuts  with  a  rich  embroidered  handkerchief,  which  is  in  quesUon  is  in  the  text.  Those  who  prefer  taking 
described  by  some  traveUers  as  completing  the  head-    ^^^^  ^^^d  "^"ip  as  participle,  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it 

dresA,  and  falling  without  order  upon  the  hair  behuid.  .    ^^^  ™„A„.„i.  „;»i.  ;♦„  «««„v««:«r.  "^^w-*  »i.:»k  ;- 

^      ,-                        ^i .     .^    o        1         111-1  w  more  consonant  with  its  companion  j^PS,  which  is 

See  Hbad-dkes^     Thiis  if  of  costly  and  splendid  ma-  ^           ...                   _,.          ^          ^   '  * 

terial,  would  be  a  not  unapt  decoration  for  the  meretri-  ^»»f  Participle  passive.    The  two  terms  thus  a,rrespond 

dous  porpoae  in  que8ti«,n.     See  ab^  IIanukebchikk.  *"*^^"\»^'^^!"  ***^  ""^^^^  ^"^?  "^T."  ^^T^  *"n  *T 

«-       r^     ^  r         r.  r.      1^    1     1  (Kethib).    We  may  add  that  the  IJabbms  also  call  the 

Kerckherdere,  Johx  Gkkard,  a  Dutch  theolo-  i.    .  ^^^^     .,     ,       .  ,  i  *v    »r  *i  -i  ^>«;^.^ 

J     .  .,  1     •  1  -*»      *  •  u.     u     »  Ken  X^p -,  nukra  y  scrtjUurey  and  the  Kcthib  n^lD^j 

giMn  and  philologian,  was  bom  near  Maestncht  about  T  -  L  •       i  i*  *      * 

1678,  and  was  educated  at  Uu vain,  where  he  afterwards  ^t^'orah ',  tradttwn ;  but,  according  to  our  ideas,  these 

became  a  professor.    He  dieil  March  IG,  1738.    HU  the-  terms  should  be  reversctL 

ologid  works  of  note  are,  ^fy#r«i«i.4;>o«iWirttm  (Lou-        The  different  readings  exhibitetl  in  the  Ken  and 

vain,  1708,  V2moy.—Pro*imm»in  Damelicusy sice  novi  ro-  Kcthib  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes:  ri. 

matus  kistorici  critici  in  ctUberHmas  difficuUates  historUe  ^onls  tx>  be  read  differently  from  what  they  arc  written, 

Vet,  Test,  numarchi*irum  A ricr,  etc,  ac  prwcipue  DanieL  "^^^S  ^^^  '»»^  omisMon,  mserUon,  exchanging, or  trans- 

prophet,  (Louv.  171 1, 12mo)  .-De  Monarchia  Roma  jhi-  position  of  a  single  letter  (a'^PSI  "''ip,  "^ip!!  S'^PS) ; 

gnna  secundum  concordiam  inter  prophetas  DanieUm  et  6.  Words  to  be  read,  but  that  arc  not  written  in  the 

Joojmem;  constquens  historia  a  monarchia  conditoribus  text  (S'^PS  K'^l  "^"^p);  and,  c.  Words  written  in  the 

usque  ad  ujhis  et  itaperii  ruinmn ;  acotssit  series  historia  ^^^^  y^^^  ^^^^  ^  not  \^  ^e  read  (-^ip  xbl  S'^PB). 

AjfOctuvptuxB  (Louv.  Ir27,  12mo):  —  I)e  Sttu  Paradut  r,„     -    ^          _i    i       /       •  !•'    \    '         •  '     ..u 

.  '      .  n*;,      ^  ,-.,,  ,.,    \     ri    e     \-        »•     y. •   •  rt.  Ihe  first  general  class  (vartattons)  comprises  the 

terrtstru{\jon\\\i6\yV2mo),—Roe\eXySoHC,Bwg.Gem'  i    „     r.v          •             a-             i         -it 

I               «!03  bulk  of  the  various  readings,  and  consists  of— 

_1       ,  '       '     ,         „  _  1.  Corrections  of  ern)rs  arising  from  mistaking  hom- 

KercknoTe,  John  Polya.nder  vax  den,  a  Dutch         _  ^l  ..  ,.         _^.  ,    r    *i      •    -i   i 

Protestant  theologian,  bom  at  Metz  March  26, 1568,  was  *^">'™^  ^-  «/  ^^  ^^«  "*^^^*^^^^  P*^**^^^  ^^'  ^*^«  «""^^y 

etlucated  at  Embden,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  "ou"^»n«  •^'^  the  pronoun,  of  which  we  have  fifteen  in- 

Krench  Church,  and  afterwards  went  to  study  Hebrew  stances  (comp.  Ex<xl.  xxi,  8;  Lev.  xi,  21 ;  xxv,  30;  1 

and  philosophy  at  Ikemen,  and  theology  at  Heidelberg,  ^^' »'?  3 ;  2  Sam.  xn,  18 ;  2  Kings  viii,  10 ;  Ezra  iv,  2 ; 


under  Du  .Ion  and  Crellius,  and  at  Geneva  under  The- 
odore de  Deza  and  Antony  Lafaye.     In  1691  he  became 


Job  xiii«  15;  xli,  4;  Psa.  c,  3;  cxxxix,  16;  Prov.  xix, 
7;  xxvi,  2;  Isa.  ix,  2;  Ixiii,  9),  and  two  instances  in 


pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  Leydeii,  and  soon  after  which  the  reverse  is  the  case  (1  Sam.  ii,  16;  x.x,  2). 
«  Doft.  In  161 1  he  succeeded  Amiinius  as  professor  of  ,  besides  noticing  them  in  their  re»i)ective  places,  the 
ihet>lfigy  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  took  part  in  |  Masorah  aL*o  enumerates  them  all  on  Lev.  xi,  15.  The 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  was  one  of  the  theologians  com-  Talmud  (Sopherimy  vi)  gives  three  additional  ones,  viz., 
missioned  to  draw  up  the  canon  of  that  synoil ;  he  was  \  1  Chron.  xi,  21 ;  Job  vi,  21 ;  Isa.  xlix,  5.  b:?  for  bx,  of 
ilao  member  of  a  commilU*e  for  revising  the  Bible,  j  which  we  have  four  instances  (1  Sam.  xx,  24;  1  Kings 
KerekhovediedFeb.4,1616.    He  wrotc.4ccore/<i!pjjt>a*- !  i,33;  Job  vii,  1 ;  Isa.lxv,7;  Ezck.ix,5). 


tof/et  de  rtkriture  qui  sembient  eire  contraires  les  uns  aux 
OMtrts  (Dort,  1599, 12mo);— rAew*  loyica  atque  ethicte 
(1602)  :—Re*pofmo  ad  interpolata  A .  Cochtletiiy  doctoris 
Sorhoimitta  (1610);  Cochelet  answered  in  his  Camete- 


2.  Errors  arising  from  mistaking  the  letters  which 
resemble  each  other,  e.  g.  3  for  3  (comp.  Prov.  xxi,  29) ; 
a  for  T  (Ezek.  xxv,  7) ;  1  for  ^  (1  Sam.  iv,  13);  1  for 


«rtafi.,,coii/rayoA«iiii«/i»rrfWtt/w(Levden.l643.12mo);  ^^''"*  ^^^  "  ^^^  ^  ^^  Sam.xxiii,  13);  n  for  H,  of  which 

«»«.    He  also  published  Thomas  Cartwright's  Onnmen-  ^^^  Masorah  on  Prov.  xx,  21  gives  four  instances  (2 

^^f^i  in  Prorerbiti  Salotnoniny  and  was  one  of  the  pul)-  ^^'  '^»"»  3*'?  1*™^'-  ^cx,  21 ;  Cant,  i,  17;  Dan.  jx,  24); 

"^^  of  the.  /Hynup^is  punoris  J'heohffia;  {^Ijcxdenyldiiiy  13  for  1Z3  (1  Sam.  xiv,  32);  "^  for  *l  in  innumerable  in- 

*yo)-  See Foppen^ /itWioMt-cff  BtUfica;  IJoxhora,  The-  stances;  S  for  3  in  eleven  cases  (Josh,  iv,  18;  vi.  5, 15; 

!«2^  WMamliiey  p.  361 ;  Paquot,  J/«!moir*'«,  vol.  v. ;  Job.  i  Sam.  xi,  6, 9 ;  2  Sam.  v,  24 ;  2  Kings  iii,  24 ;  Ezra  viii. 


plentv;  Vulg.  correctly ....  ....„.., 

."'antimony),  a  name  given  to  Job's  third  daughter  ^""'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^  "''^*""  ^'^  speech,  e.  g.  3  for  ^,  of 

(M  xlii^  14),  after  the  Oriental  ideas  of  elegance  (see  ^^'^*»  ^^^  ^^^  exhibits  one  instance  (Josh,  xxii,  7), 

'^^s/zai/y  hib,  ///.adloc).  B.C.cir.2220.  See  Paixt.  *"^  vice-versa,  of  which  the  (ireat  Masorah,  under  letter 

,  ^rt  and  Kethib   (S-'Pai  "^-ip,  plural    ■f'^-ip  ^'  K'ves  six  instances  (Josh,  iii,  16;  xxiv,  15;  2  Kings 

•^"^21),  80  frequently  found  in  the  margins  and  foot-  ^'»  l-«  ^"»  1^?  xxiii,33;  Dan.  xi,  18);  n  for  X  (2  Kinfis 

"**?  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  exhibit  the  most  ancient  ^^'"'  *^*  ^'  ^  *'"*'  ^  (^  '*^™-  ^^*  2*5  *  J^'»"Ks  »•  ^W;  Job 

^^  readings,  and  constitute  the  most  important  vii,  1 ;  Isa.lxv,  7;  Ezek.  ix,  5);  ^  for  B  (Isa.lxv,  4). 
^*^  of  the  critico-exegetical  apparatus  be<iueathed  i      4.  Errors  arising  from  the  transpowtion  of  letter^ 

V.-D 
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ixtual  reading,  or  Kcthib,  is  lin^n,  the  tent,  and  the  o-  r^xegeucai  iverw  ur  margiuai  remuuK-  wuicu  -uu- 

.     ,       J-           ir    •  *             •      »u    i^**^—  V  -«^  Rtitute  euphemisms  fur  the  cacuiihonous  terms  used  in 

largioal  readini?,  or  Ken,  transposing  the  letters  5  and     ."       ^  r  .  -.u  *u    •  •       .•        r  .i  ^ 

*    ^,     .      f '                 T    1-     •  t o           u         •  .V  ^he  text,  m  accordance  with  the  injunction  of  the  an- 

J,ha8  r\':i^r\,  thase  (comp.  Josh,  vi,  13;  xx,8;  xxi,  27;  ^j^^^.  ^^^  ^^^^  ..^j  ^j^^  ^,^^^  wherein  indecent  ex- 


which  the  Masorah  designates  'nn'IXri  dipia,  and  28;  Job  xxxviii,  1;  xl,6;  Psa.x,10;  lv,16;  cxxiii,4; 

Of  which  it  gives  sixty-two  cases,  as,  for  instance,  the  ^^  "^  ^^  J  «'«'•  ^^  29 ;  xviii,  3 ;  Ezek.  vui,  6). 

textual  reading,  or  Kcthib,  is  hnXTi,  the  tent,  and  the  ^.^^^^^^^^^^.'i^/^.^^'""?^'^^ 
marginal 

n,        "  „_-  - 

Judg.  xvi,  26 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  27 ;  xix,  18,  22,  23  [twiee] ;  pressions  occur  are  Ui  be  replaced  bv  decent  words  (e.  g. 

xxvii,  8 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  25 ;  xiv,  80 ;  xvii,  16 ;  xviii,  8 ;  xx,  ^^1^^^^  ^    0333^"^  I  of  which  the  Ken  exhibits  four 

14;  xxiv,  16;  I  Kings  vii,  46;  2  Kings  xi,2;  xiv,  6;  .     ^  •     l^    *  •••  on    t •::  ir.   t«-.  :::  *» 

1  Chrou.i.46;   iii,  24;  xivii  29;   2  Chron.  xvu,  8;  instances,  vi^.  Deut  xxvn^  30 ;  Isa.  xm,  16 ;J«. ii^ 2 ; 

xxix,  8 :  Ezra  ii,  46 ;  iv,  4 ;  viii,  17 ;  Nch.  iv,  7 ;  xii,  14;  Ze^*'-  ^^v,  2] ;  D^b-JB?  by  D'^'Tin  J  [of  which  the  Ken 

Esth.  i,  5,  16;  Job  xxvi,  12;  Psa.  bcxiii,  2;  cxxxix,  6;  exhibits  six  insUnces,  viz.  Deut,  xxviii,  27;  1  Sam.  v, 

cxlv,  6;  Prov.  i,  27;  xiii,  20;  xix,  16;  xxiii,  5,  26:  6,  9;  vi,  4,  6,  17;  omitting,  however,  1  Sam.  v,  12 j ; 

xxxi,  27 ;   Ecclcs,  ix,  4 ;   Isa.  xxxvii,  80 ;  Jer.  ii,  25 ;  QnjT^-.n  by  D'^II^ST  [of  which  the  Keri  exhibits  one 

viii,  6 ;  ix,  7 ;  xv,  4 ;  xvii,  23 ;  xxiv,  9 ;  xxix,  18,  23 ;  i,igta„ce,  viz.  2  Kings  vi,  25] ;  cn'^'Tin  by  DPK1X  [uf 

fi^";.??  \  ,^!!:  20^  ^'  l^ '  ^^''K'^!'^''''  \^  S^^i J^ '  '^''  which  the  Keri  exhibits  two  instances,  2  Kings  xviii, 

16;  xUii.15,16;  Dan.iv,9;  v, ^  16  [twice], 29).  ^^^    Isa.  xxxvi,  12] ;  on^S-ttJ  n^]-.^  by  DH^ba-n  -^TS-^ 

6.  Errors  arising  from  the  smaU  letter*^  being  dropped  j-^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  exhibiU  two  instances,  2  Kings 

before  the  pronominal  1  from  plural  nouns,  and  making  ^^,j.j^  27;  Isa.  xxxvi,  12] ;  riX'inilb  by  riK:£"»«b  [of 

them  to  be  singular,  of  which  there  are  a  hundred  and  ^^.^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  instance,  2  Kings  x,  27,  comp.  J/t- 
thirteen  instances  [it  is  very  strange  that  the  Masorah      .»    05  bl) " 

Magna  onlv  enumerates  fifty-six  of  these  instances]  •^      *        J^*  . .  ,     , .  ,    ,         /. 

(Gen.xxxi{i,4;  Exod. xxvii,  1 1 ;  xxviii,28;  xxxu,l9;        The  maimer  m  which  this  general  dass  of  vanous 

xxxix,  4, 88 ;  Lev.  ix,  22 ;  xvi,  21 ;  Numb,  xii,  3 ;  Deut.  readings  is  indicated  is  as  ftjUows :  1  he  variations  speci- 

ii,  33;  vii,  9;  viii,  2;  xxvii,  10;  xxxiii,  9;  Josh,  iii,  4;  ^^d  under  1  and  2,  not  afrecting  the  vowel  iMjmtH,  are 

viii,  1 1 ;  xvi,  3 ;  Ruth  iii,  14 :  1  Sam.  ii,  9, 10  [twice] ;  "°»I>ly  indicated  by  a  small  circle  t>r  asterisk  pUced 

iii,  18;   viii,  8;  X,  21;    xxii,  13;    xxiii,  5;    xxvi,  7  over  the  word  in  the  text  pTS),  which  directs  to  the 


xxiv,  1;  xxvi,  14;  xxxi,  20;  xxxvii,  12;  xxxviii,  41;    p  being  an  abbreviation  for  •^"p.     In  the  variations 


xxxix,  26,  80;  xl,  17;  Psa.  x,  6;  xxiv,  6;  Iviii,  8;  cvi,  Bpecificd  under  3  and  4,  where  the  different  letters  of  the 

45;  cxlvii,  19;  cxlviii,  2;  I*rov.  vi,  13  [twice];  xxii,  Kethib  and  the  Keri  require  different  vowel  points,  the 

24;  xxvi,  24;  Isa.  Iii,  5;  Ivi,  10;  Jcr.  xv,  8;  xvii,  10,  abnormal  textual  reading,  or  the  Kethib,  has  not  only 

11;  xxii,  4;  xxxii,4;  Iii,  33;  I^am.  iii,  22,32,89;  Ezek.  the  small  circle  or  asterisk,  but  also  takes  the  vowel 

iii,  20;  xvii,  21 ;  xviii,  23,  24 ;  xxxi,  5;  xxxiii,  13,  16;  points  which  belong  to  the  normal  marginal  reading,  or 

xxxvii,  16  [twice],  19;  xl,  6,  22  [twice],  26;  xliii,  11  the  Keri,  e.  g.  the  appropriate  pointing  of  the  textual 

[thrice],  26 ;  xliv,  5 ;  xlvii,  1 1 ;  Dan.  xi,  10 ;  Amos  ix,  reading,  or  the  Kethib,  in  2  Kings  xvii,  21,  is  K"!**!,  but 

6;  Obad.  V,  11 ;  Hab.  ui,  14) ;  as  well  as  from  the  in-  .^  .^      .^^  ^,,,^  ,^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^j  ^.^^  j^^- ^  ^ 

sertion  of  -  before  the  pronominal  1  and  before  the  pro-  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^-^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  j^  j^_ 

nominal  -(  in  singuUr  nouns,  and  making  them  plural ;  tended  should  accompany  the  vowel  points  m  the  text, 

the  Keri  exhibits  seven  insUnces  of  the  former  (1  Kings  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  textual  reading  in  2  Sam. 

xvi,  26;  Psa.  cv,  18, 28;  Prov.  xvi,  27;  xxi,  29;  Eccles.  xiv,  30,  which,  according  to  the  marginal  reading,  ex- 

iv,  17;  DaiL  ix,  12)  and  eight  of  the  latter  in  the  word  hibits  a  transposition  of  letters,  and  which  can  hardly 

im  (Judg.  xiii,  17;  1  Kings  viii,  26;  xxii,  13;  Psa.  be  pronounced  with  its  textual  points  H^r^^S'^JTI,  be- 

cxix,  147, 161 ;  Jer.  xv,  16  [twice] ;  Ezra  x,  12).  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  l^l(,n^  to  tl,e  Keri,  rTir^:£ni. 

6.  Errors  of  a  grammatical  nature,  arising  fnira  drop-  pinaUy,  in  the  variations  specified  nn.ler  5,  6,  7,  and  8, 

ping  the  article  n  where  it  ought  to  be,  of  which  the  which  involve  an  addition  or  diminution  of  letter*,  and 

Keri  exhibits  fourteen  instances  (1  Sam.  xiv,  32;  2  Sam.  which  have  therefore  either  more  or  fewer  letters  than 

xxiii,  9;  1  Kings  iv,  7;  vii,  20;  xv,  18;  2  Kings  xi,  20;  are  required  by  the  vowel  points  of  the  Keri,  a  vowel 

XV,  25;  Isa.  xxxii,  15;  .Jer.  x,  13;  xvii,  19;  xl,  8;  Hi,  sign  is  sometimes  given  without  any  letter  at  all,  or  two 

82;  Lam.  i,  18;  Ezek.  xviii,  20),  or  from  the  insertion  vowel  signs  have  to  Ik?  attached  to  one  letter,  and  somc- 

of  it  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  of  which  there  arc  ten  times  a  letter  has  t<»  be  without  any  vowel  sign ;  the 

instances  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  12;  1  Kings  xxi,  8;  2  Kings  variation  itself  being  either  indicated  in  the  margin  by 

vii,  12, 13;  xv,  25;  Eccles.  vi,  10;  x,  3,  20;  Isa.  xxix,  the  exhibition  of  the  entire  word  which  constitutes  the 

11;  Jer.  xxxviii,  11);  or  from  the  dropping  of  the  In  different  reading,  or  by  the  simple  remark  that  such 

after  1?3,  or  writing  Xin  instead  of  SCH  when  used  as  a^^  such  a  letter  is  wanting  or  is  redundant.     For 

feminine.  instance,  in  Lam.  v,  7,  which,  according  to  the  Masorah, 

^  -e .      •  •       r        *u  !•  •  •        r        1  exhibits  two  of  the  twelve  insuinces  where  the  1  con- 

/.  Errors  ansmg  from  the  wrong  division  of  wonts,  .        .,,         ,  ,-         .!..•        ,        > 

e.  g.  the  first  word  having  a  letter  which  belongs  to  the  J"«^<»ve  has  b^en  dropped  from  the  beginnmg  of  wonis 

second,  exhibited  by  the  Keri  in  three  insUnces,  and  (^**'"P-  **^  ^  Kings  iv,  /;  Job  11,  /;  I'rov.  xxiu,  24; 

stated  in  the  Masorah  on  2  Sam.  v,  2  (2  Sam.  v,  2 ;  Job  ^^^ii,  24 ;  Isa.  Iv,  13 ;  Lam,  11,  2 ;  iv,  16 ;  v,  3,  5 ;  Dan. 

xxxviii,  12;  Lam.  iv,  16),  or  the  second  word  having  a  ii,43),  the  textiuil  reading, or  Kethib,  is  D3'*X.  *l2n5X^, 

letter  which  belongs  to  the  first,  of  which  there  are  and  the  marginal  reading,  or  Keri,  is  Crxi,  13n3X1, 

two  instances  (1   Sam.  xxi,  12;  Ezra  iv,  12);  or  one  the  vowel  sign  of  the  conj.niction  fn»m  the  margin  being 

word  bc-mg  divided  into  two  separate  word^,  of  which  i„j,erted  in  the  text  undor  the  little  circle,  which,  con- 

the  Masorah  on  2  Chron.  xxxiv  mentions  ei^ht  iustan-  gequently,  has  no  letter  at  all ;  in  Jer.  xlii.  6,  again, 

ces  (Judg.  xvi,  25;  1  Sam.  IX,  1 ;  xxiv,  8;  1  Kings  xviii,       .         ..      ^     ^     1         i-       ■    n^^       j  *u  •     1 

r.  o  ,M .  .  '     c     J      '     a     1         ■  n     •     o\  where  the  textual  reading  is  "13X,  and  the  marginal 

6;  2  Uiron.  xxxiv,  6 ;  Isa.  ix,  6;  Lam.  1,6;  iv,  3),  or  .  ,      w-    u-i.      » •  i.  i.  1      i. 

two  separate  words  being  writtx'n  as  one,  exhibited  by  "'^'l*^'  ^^HSX,  yet  the  Kethib,  which  has  only  three 

the  Keri  in  fifteen  instances  (Gen.  xxx,  11;  Exod.  iv,  letters,  Ukes  the  vowel  signs  of  the  Keri,  which  has 

2;  Deut.  xxxiii,  2 ;  1  Chron,  ix,  4 ;  xxvii,  12 ,  Neh.  ii,  five  letters,  and  is  pointed  S!3X,  with  two  different  vow- 
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«]  points  attached  to  the  one  *^ ;  whilst  in  2  Kings  vii, 

15,  where  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  marginal  read- 
ing having  fewer  letters,  and  hence  fewer  vowels  than 
the  textual  reading,  which  takes  the  vuwel  signs  of  the 
former,  the  Kethib  is  pointed  CTCnns,  and  the  n  has 
no  vowel  sign  at  alL  There  is  a  peculiarity  connected 
with  the  marginal  indication  of  those  words  the  varia- 
tions of  which  consist  in  the  diminution  or  addition  of  a 
angle  letter.  When  a  letter  is  dropped  from  a  word  in 
the  text,  the  whole  word  is  given  in  the  marginal  read- 
ing with  the  letter  in  question,  and  the  remark  *^Read 
MO  ;**  as,  fur  instance,  1  .Sam.  xiv,  32 ;  Prov.  xxiii,  24, 
where  the  n,  according  to  the  Masorah,  is  dropiied  from 
ibrn,  and  ^  from  n^T^I,  as  indicated  by  iVjJ*  and 
abi*\ ;  the  marginal  glosses  are  bbcH  p,  TPT'I  p ; 
but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  if  a  letter  has  crept 
into  a  word,  the  whole  word  is  not  given  in  the  mar- 
ginal gloss,  but  it  is  simply  remarked  that  such  and 
Mich  a  letter  is  redundant  P'^r*^;,  or  is  not  to  be  read 
p"ip  2cb ),  as,  for  instance,  in  Ecdes.  x,  20 ;  Neh.  ix,  17, 
where  the  n,  according  to  the  Masorali,  has  crept  in 
before  D'BS:,  and  1  before  lon,  the  marginal  gloss 
aimply  remarks  n  '"•■T'^,  '^  '^>'^r\  Upon  this  point, 
however,  the  greatest  biconsistency  is  manifest e<l  in 
the  Masoretic  glomes:  compare,  for  instance,  the  Kethib 
l^:**?  and  ']'^hi'\  in  Eccles.  iv, «,  17,  both  of  which,  ac- 
conting  to  the  Keri,  have  a  redundant  "*,  and  are  sin- 
gular nouns,  yet  the  Masoretic  note  upon  the  former  is 
13^7  p,  exhibiting  the  whole  word,  whilst  on  the  latter 
it  simply  remarks  '^  T^r*'. 

6.  The  second  class  (ianrrtions  directed),  which  com- 
prises rntirt.  trortU  that  have  been  omitted  from  the 
text,  exhibits  ten  such  iiutances  which  occur  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  as  follows :  Judg.  xx,  13;  Ruth  iii,  5, 17; 
2S«ro.viii,3;  xvi,23;  xviii,  20;  2  Kings  xix,31,37; 
Jer.  xxxi,  38 ;  1,  2U.     Besides  being  noted  in  the  mar- 
poil  ^ioates  on  the  res(iectivc  passages,  these  oroissi«ms 
tf«  aUo  given  in  the  Masorah  on  Deut.  i  and  Kuth  iii, 
1S>   They  are  alM>  cnunicrate«l  in  the  Talmud  (Tract 
S(>pherm,  vi,  8,  and  in  Sfdarim^  37  b).     In  jWiiiirim, 
Itowever,  the  passage  which  refers  to  this  subject  is  as 
fi)llow4:  "The  insertion  of  words  in  the  text  ("i'*'^"^p 
hT:  5(51)  is  exhibited  in  rr.t  [2  Sam.  viii,  3]; 
C*'»[ibid.xvi,23];  C^HS  [Jer.  xxxi,  38];  nh  [ibid. 
\^h  P»  [Kuth  ii,  11];  "^Pit  [ibid,  iii,  5,  17];"  thus 
MDiuing  fuor  instances,  viz.  Judg.  xx,  13 ;  2  Sam.  xviii, 
^;  2  Kings  xix,  31,  37,  and  adding  one,  viz.,  Ruth  ii, 
llivhich  is  neither  given  by  the  Masorah  nor  in  tSo- 

^  class  of  variations  is  indicated  by  a  small  circle 
**su!n«k  placed  in  the  text  with  the  vowel  signs  of 
^  Word  which  is  wanting,  n*fcrring  to  the  margin, 
^^^n  the  word  in  <{uestion  is  given.  Thun,  for  in- 
••nce.in  Judg.  xx,  13,  where, according  to  the  Keri,  the 
'^■':a  is  omitted,  the  Kethib  is  ir-^an  '  naH  xb% 
1*0  Which  the  marginal  gloss  remarks  K^l  ■'^p  ^:2 

^  Of  the  third  class  (omtmoiui  suggestetl),  exhibiting 
'^  vordt  which  have  crept  int4>  the  text,  tliero  are 
^ht  insta^ce^  as  follows :  Ruth  iii,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  3J) ; 
J^«2l;  2  Kings  V,  18;  Jer.  xxxviii,  KJ;  xxxix,  12;  Ii, 
7<  ueJL  xlviii,  16.  These  variations  are  not  only  noted 
^  tbe  oia^inal  glosses  on  the  resiiective  iMi!u<ageH,  but 
"*  tl»)  given  in  the  Masorah  on  Ruth  iii,  12.  The 
^•■•ge  in  Stdtirim,  27  b,  which  H|ieaks  of  thu»  class  <»f 
**'**'ion«,  remarking.  *•  Words  wliirh  are  found  in  the 
J*«.bttttre  not  read  Ci'^'^-ip  »bl  •pTSj.are  exhil>- 
*^>a  W [2 Kings  v, !«];  r5f<  [Jer.  xxxii,  111:  -;*n-» 
[''**.  Ii,  3];  r^an  [Ezek.  xlviii,  16] ;  CX  [Ruth  iii, 
''J)" omits  2  Sam.  xiu, 33;  xv,  21 ;  and  Jcr.  xxxviii, 


16;  xxxix,  12;  and  adds  Jer.  xxxii,  11,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  Blasorah ;  whilst  Stipkerim^  vi,  9,  which  re- 
marks ©Tan  'yrx'^  bxia  cipsa  "srxa  v^-k,  refer- 
ring to  2  Sam.  xiii,  33 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  21 ; 
Ruth  iii,  12;  Jer.  Ii,  3;  Kzek.  xlviii,  16;  omits  2  Kings 
V,  18,  and  Jer.  xxxviii,  IG. 

This  class  of  variations  is  not  uniformlv  indicatetl  in 
the  different  editions  of  the  Bible.  Gencrallv  the  wonl 
in  question  has  no  vowel  signs,  but  an  asterisk  or  small 
circle  is  put  over  it,  referring  to  the  margin,  where  it  is 
simply  remarked  "^ip  Stb'l  a'»P.S,  tcritim  [in  the  ttxt], 
hui  not  [to  be]  read;  in  one  or  two  instances,  however, 
the  word  itself  is  repeated  in  the  margin,  as  in  2  Kings 
v,  18,  where  we  have  it  •'Ip  vih^  I'^rz  IKljltheword] 
K3  [w]  written  [tn  the  text^j  but  [is]  not  [lobe]  read, 

II.  Number  and  Position  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib, — A 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  about  the  number 
and  iKwition  of  these  various  readings.  The  Talmud, 
as  we  have  shown  above,  and  the  early  commentators, 
mention  variations  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Keris  and 
Kethibs  of  the  Masorah.  This,  however,  is  beyond  the 
aim  of  the  present  article,  which  is  to  investigate  the 
Keri  and  Kethib  as  exhibited  in  the  Masorah  and  in  the 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  From  a  careful  perusal 
and  collation  of  the  Masorah,  as  printed  in  the  RaMiinic 
Bibles,  we  find  the  following  to  be  the  number  of  the 
Keris  and  Kethibs  in  each  book,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible: 


Genesis S4 

Rxodiis 12 

Ix'viticuB 6 

Numbers 11 

Deuteronomy 24 


Ilabakkuk 9 

Zcphnniah 1 

Ilaggai 1 

Zechariah 7 

Malachi 1 


Jofhua '. &SjpBalros 74 

Jnrt};es 22   Proverbs 70 

1  Samuel 73  ,  Job 54 


2Hnninel 99 

I  Klnifj' 49 

S  Kings SO 


Song  of  SongH 5 

Ruth 18 

lamentations V8 


I^'niah fi.%  Ecclesia-otes 


Ji'remiuh 148 

Ezekiel 143 

HoM;a 6 

Joel 1 

Amos 8 

Obadiah 1 

MIcab 4 

Nahum 4 


11 


RKtber 14 

Daniel 189 

Kxra 88 

Neheminh 28 

1  Chronicles 41 

8  Chronicles 89 

ToUl 1853 


\t\ 


The  disparity  between  AbrabaneVs  calculations  about 
the  number  of  Keris  and  Kethib^  leading  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Pentateuch  has  65,  Jeremiah  81,  and 
1  and  2  Samuel  138  {/ntrodudion  to  Jeremiah\and  the 
numbers  which  we  have  stated  as  existing  in  these 
books,  is  easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  erudite  commentator  died  fifteen  vearn  before 
the  lalM>rious  Jacob  b.-Chajim  collated  and  published 
the  Ma^w)rahs  on  the  Hebrew  Si>ripturcs,  and  therefore 
had  no  op|)ortunity  of  consulting  them  carefully.  But 
we  find  it  far  more  difficult  t(»  account  for  the  serious 
difference  in  the  calculations  of  later  writers  and  our  re- 
sults, as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  following 
page. 

For  the  collation  of  Bomberg's  Bible,  the  I*lantin  Bi- 
ble, and  the  Antwerp  Bible,  we  are  indebted  to  the  ta- 
bles exhibite<l  in  Cap{>ellus*s  Critica  Sacra,  p.  70,  and 
Walton's /*rr;/«(yr;m«ia(c<L(.'antabrigiie,  1828.  i, 473);  and 
though  we  have  l»een  able  by  our  arrangement  to  cor- 
rect their  blunder  in  re[»rcM>nting  Klias  Levita  as  S(.>i)a- 
rating  the  Five  Megilloth  frum  the  Hagiographa,  and 
giving  the  numlier  of  Koris  to  t)e  329  exclusive  of  the 
Megilloth,  yet  we  were  obligeil  to  describe  the  Megil- 
loth apart  from  the  Hagiographa.  to  which  they  Itelong 
acconling  to  the  Jewish  onler  of  the  Canon.  Klias  Le- 
vita's  own  words  on  the  numbers  arc  as  follows:  "I 
counted  the  Keris  and  Kethibs  st^veral  times,  and  found 
that  they  were  in  all  848 ;  of  thow,  65  are  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, 4r>4  in  the  Prophets,  and  329  in  the  Hagiographa. 
It  is  surprising  that  there  nhould  only  l»e  66  in  the  IVn- 
tatcuch,  22  of  which  refer  to  the  single  word  n"*.;:,  ^\  hich 
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Bombcrf's 

Sw.Edit. 

of  Bibl«, 

1 594,  I5». 

TIm  PImi- 

Un  BibU, 

1666. 

Th*  Aot- 

w«fp  or 
Royal  Bi- 
ble, 161S. 

EllM 

UvlU. 

Oar 

R«*ttlU. 

Penta-     I 

TKUOU.         r 

Variations  — 
Interpo1ationi< 
Deticleucied  . . 

7a 

1 

74 

74 

1 
2 

77 

69 

1 
1 

71 

66 

76 

Eakt.ikr    1 
PBupuKTa.  1 

Variations.... 
InterpolaUous 
DeflciencieB  .. 

11 

2 

SfiO 

23i» 

26 

6 

260 

277 

18 

6 

800 

361 

Later      \ 
Pbopuxts.  j 

VanationH  — 
Interpolations 
Deficiencies  .. 

843 
2 

880 

260 

26 

1 

276 

847 
11 

858 

461 

877 

Five       \ 
Meoillotu.) 

Variations 

Interf)olatious 

11 
62 

43 
14 

67 

48 
8 

66 

n 

Haoioqra-  \ 

P1L4.           C 

Variations 

Interpolations 
Deficiencies . . 

862 

60 

1 

428 

187 

34 

1 

222 

242 
20 

1 

268 

820 

468 

(Traod 

total 

1259 

vol 

1018      1    848    1    1853  1 

' 

'      ..     J 

same  view.  It  is  in  accordance  with  thli 
recondite  siense  ascribed  to  the  origin  of 
the  Kcri  and  Ketliib  that  Kaahi  renuuiu 
on  Gen.Anii,  16,"The  Ken  is  S^JTI,  the 
Kethib  X^C^n,  because  he  was  first  to  tel 
them  to  go  out ;  but  if  they  should  refosi 
to  go,  he  was  to  malce  them  go."  Klmchi 
however,  is  of  the  opf.oMte  opinion.  & 
far  from  believing  that  these  variation! 
proceeded  from  the  Micred  writers  them 
selves,  who  designed  to  convey  therebi 
various  mystericH,  he  maintains  that  th< 
Keri  and  Kethib  originated  after  the  Bab 
ylonian  captivity,  when  the  sacred  book 
were  collected  by  the  members  of  the  Grea 
Synagogue.  These  editors  of  the  long-lot* 
and  mutilated  inspired  v^Titings  *'  found  dif 
ferent  readings  in  the  volumes,  and  adopt 
cd  those  which  the  majority  of  copies  hac 
because  these,  according  to  their  opinioi 
exhibited  the  tnie   readings.     In    som 

N.B.-In  this  table,  what  are  denoted  by  *' Variations'*  are  designated  P^<^«  ?*^^>'  ^»^^.  ^"""^J^  ^^^  "^'^^  »"  ^^ 
by  the  Masorltes  as  '^-\p ;  "luterpohitions,"  n'^H'^ ;  "Deficiencies,"  ^^^'  ^'^^^^  P""*"^  the  vowel  signs  to  il 
^i^Qj^  '^  or  noted  it  in  the  margin  without  insert 

ing  it  in  the  text,  whilst  in  other  place 

is  "!53  in  the  Kethib,  and  n"i53  in  the  Keri ;  that  the  they  inserted  one  reading  in  the  margin  and  anotbe 

book  of  Joshua,  which  in  quantity  is  about  a  tenth  part  in  the  text"  (Introduction  to  his  Comnititfary  on  Jofk 

of  the  PenUteuch,  should  have  32 ;  and  that  the  books  W'O-    Ephodi  (flourished  1391-1403),  who  maintains  th 

of  Samuel,  which  arc  merely  about  a  fourth  the  size  of  «»nie  view,  remarks  that  Ezra  and  his  foUowen*  "  mad 

the  Pentateuch,  should  contain  133"  {Masaoreth  Jla-  the  Kcri  and  Kethib  on  every  passage  in  which  the; 

MoMoretky  ed.  Sulzbach,  1771,  p.  8  sq.).    It  will  be  seen  found  some  obliterations  and  confusion,  as  they  were  no 

from  this  extract  that  Elias  LeviU  not  only  gives  six  sure  what  the  precise  reading  was."     Abrabanel,  wh 

Keris  less  in  Joshua  than  we  have  given,  but  also  differs  will  neither  admit  that  the  Keris  and  Kethibs  proceedc 

from  Abrabanel  in  the  number  of  Keris  to  be  found  in  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  nor  that  they  too 

the  books  of  SamueL  their  rise  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  codices,  pre 

III.  OHffin  and  Dale  of  the  Ken  and  Kelhib—The  P»'"«»  «  »7  '*'<»'y-    /"T^'"^. '"  "'«>.£"«  «nJ  Ki 

T.lmud  t^  the  source'  of  these  variations  to  Moses  foUow^nS  who  .mdcrtook  the  cd.tin,?  of  the  Scripture, 

himself,  for  we  are  dUtinctlv  toW  in  AWarim,  37  b,  that  <^"'!'<'  «^«  <^  books  entire  and  perfect ;  but  in  p. 

t,  ^.  ...        r       /  •  J  J'       *    *u..  rusing  them  these  editors  discovered  that  they  cor 

"  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  according  to  the  ^  .     ^ .         ,  , ,  ,  ^       , 

..    *  «.      V    .  .    .         e  ^      '*  tamed  irregular  expressions,  and  loose  and  ungrammat 

scnbes  (O'^-iB-'D  .H-ip«),  the  emendauons  of  the  scnbes  j^^  p^^^^,^  ^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  carelessness  and  ignoranc 

(0''"<B'10  *^1I2?),  the  not  reading  of  words  which  arc    of  the  inspired  writers.    "  Ezra  had  therefore  to  explai 

in  the  text  Cip  Kbi  3"»r3),and  the  reading  of  words    these  words  in  harmony  with  the  connection,  and  thi 

which  are  not  in  the  text  (S-^ra  .H^l  ^-p),  etc.,  are    ^^^^  ^jj^^"  ^^^  the  Ken  which  is  found  in  the  mar^ 

,         --,         -        o-     • »     »      1  I    r^^  r.      .  X.     «     of  the  Bible,  as  this  holv  scnbe  feared  to  touch  th 

a  law  of  Moses  from  Smai."     Jacob  b.-Chajim  defends    ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  spoken  or  wTitten  by  the  Holv  Ghoa 

this  view  m  his  elaborate  Inti-oductum  to  the  Kabbmic  jh^^  remarks  he  made  on  his  own  account  to'explai 

Bible.     Ehas  Lcvita,  who  also  expresses  this  Talmudic  (,,o^  anomalous  letters  and  expressions,  and  he  pi 

declaration,  expUins  it  as  follows :  «  The  Keri  and  Keth-  ^^^^^  j„  ^i^^  ^^^^^i,,  ^^  indicate  that  the  gloss  is  his  owi 

lb  of  the  PenUteuch  only  ar«  a  Uiw  of  Moses  from  j;„,,.^  jf  ,.^„  examine  the  numerous  Keris  and  Kcthil 

Mount  Sinai,  and  the  members  of  the  (^reat  Sv-nagogue,  i„  jereiniah,  and  look  into  their  connection,  vou  wi 

Haggai,  Zechanah,  Malachi,  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^q  to  be  of  this  nature,  viz.,  that  thc'y  are  t 

^?"!uL  „.^*1  _._  T"i!'  .V.   "?!!^**'_*"^  .^T*J!?**l^l'    *>«  traced  to  Jeremiah's  careless  and  blundering  writing 

From  this  you  may  learn  that  the  books  whic 


and  other  wise  men  from  the  craftsmen  and  artisans 

(IJiO^HI  •(U'lnn^)  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 

twenty,  wrote  down  the  Keri  and  the  Kethib  according 
to  the  tradition  which  they  possessed  that  our  teacher 
Moses  (peace  be  with  him !)  read  words  differently  from 
what  they  were  written  in  the  text;  this  being  one  of 
those  mysteries  which  they  knew,  for  Moses  transmitted 


have  most  Keris  and  Kethibs  show  that  their  authoi 
did  not  know  how  to  speak  correctly  or  to  m-rite  prof 
erly"  (Introtluction  to  his  Commentary  on  Jerrmiah 
Though  Abrabancrs  hyiK)thcsis  has  more  truth  in  i 
than  the  other  theories,  yet  it  in  only  by  a  combinatio 
of  the  three  views  that  the  origin  of  the  Keri  an 


this  mystery  to  Joshua,  Joshua  to  the  elders,  the  elders  Kethib  can  be  traced  an<l  exiilaiued.  For  there  can  b 
to  the  pn)phet8,  etc,  and  these  were  put  down  in  the  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  variations,  as  the  Talma 
margin  as  his  readings,  Ezra  acting  as  a  scribe.  In  the  I  Kashi,  etc.,  declare,  have  been  transmitted  by  traditia 
same  manner  they  proceeded  in  the  Pn»phets  and  Ha-  |  from  time  immemorial,  and  have  their  origin  in  aor 
giographa  with  every  word  respecting  which  they  had  recondite  meaning  or  mysteries  attached  to  the  ])aasa|B 
a  tradition  orally  transmitted  from  the  prophets  and  the  in  (piestion ;  that  some,  again,  as  Kimchi,  Ephodi,  et: 
sages  that  it  was  read  differently  from  what  it  was  in    rightly  maintain,  are  due  to  the  blunders  and  comr. 


the  text.  But  they  required  no  tradition  for  the  post- 
exilian  books,  as  the  authors  themselves  were  present 
with  them ;  hence,  whenever  they  met  with  a  wortl 
which  did  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  context  and 
the  sense,  the  author  stated  to  them  the  reason  why  he 
used  such  anomalous  expressions,  and  they  wrote  down 
the  wonl  in  the  margin  as  it  should  l>e  read"  (Afassoreth 
Ila-Massortthy  foL  8  b,  sq.).  Mendelssohn,  in  his  valu- 
able introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  most  of  the  ancient  Jewish  writers,  propounded  the 


tions  which  have  crei)t  into  the  text  in  the  course 
time,  and  which  the  !«piritual  guides  of  the  nation  trE 
to  rectify  by  a  comparison  of  codices,  as  is  also  admits 
by  the  Talmud  (comp.  Jerusalem  MegUlahy  iv,  2;  ^ 
pherim,  vi, 4);  and  that  others,  again,  as  Abrabanel 
marks,  are  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  style,  ignora^ 
of  idioms  and  provinciali^ros,  which  the  editors  and  ^- 
cessive  intcr])rcter8  of  the  Hebrew  caium  disooverec "" 
the  different  b<M>ks,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  wl~» 
were  at  variance  with  the  grammatical  rules  and  o- 
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getioal  laws  developed  in  aftertirae  by  the  Masoritcs. 
Such,  however,  wait  their  re\'erence  fur  the  iinoietit  text, 
that  these  l^laM^ritcH  who  made  the  new  ailditioiin  to  it 


whilst  hi  Jodh.  vi,  7,  where  the  textual  reading  la  "  and 

they  said  (^'^"i^X'^1)  unto  the  people,**  and  the  marginal 

,  ^    ,              .     ,,             ,     ,  .      ,                ,            .        .emendation  W  "and  ht  said"  (■'TSX'^*),  and  where  the 
left  the  text  itself  untouched  m  the  ven'  placeH  where    «  ,      /,.    ,,      ,    ,.       .v    r»    .  ,  ,,..,    .,        j  i    .u 
.K^„  *^i:„„^i  :»  „«„. ...  f..n..» .i*    '   ^..i :..«  !  ^  "^ff-*  <  haldee,  Luther,  the  /unih  Hihle,  (  overdale,  the 


..       .    ,.        ,  •. .    f  11  .1  1       .•      I A  ulff.,  Chaldee,  Luther,  the  Zunoli 

tbev  believed  It  iiecettear\' to  follow  another  explanation  :  u.  r '   ,,>,,         ,  ..     x.  ^»     •  i     .  .i 

.' ,^  .,^  ^1^^    BiHhopu  Kible,  and  the  deneva  \  erpioii  again  adopt  tlie 

Keri,  aa  in  the  former  inntance,  tlie  X,  V.  abandons  the 
textual  reading  and  espouses  the  emendation.  In  Jonh. 
XV,  47,  where  the  Kcri  is  **the  bordtrintf  tea  (C^H 
b'?2:in)  and  its  territory,*'  and  the  Kethib  lias  "and  the 
yrnit  tea  (^bl^n  C^H)  and  the  territorj*,"  which  is  again 


<v  reatliiig,  but  simply  iiuterted  the  emendation  in  the 
margin.     11euc*o  the  distinction  between  the  ancient 

text  iu  it  was  trritten,  or  Kethib  (2*r:),  and  the  more 
modem  emewled  reading^  or  Keri  (,'^"^p);  and  hence, 
abo,  the  fact  that  the  Kcri  is  not  inserted  in  the  syiia- 


goKal  acroUs,  though  it  is  foUowed  in  the  public  reailing  ^  ,,        , .     .t           •     ^                      i  .L    .       i  ^-         r 

f  th    Srri  t  f<>llowe<l  by  the  ancient  veniions  and  ihe  translations  of 

-,_  ',     **               V.  •     ,-    .       w  w   M ',           .11  ***<^  iJeformers,  the  A.  V„  without  taking  aiiv  notice  of 

n .  Importanrt  of  Ike  ken  and  Ktthib,  e»pecuilly  as  j^e  textual  reading  in  the  margin,  as  in  J.«h.  viii,  16, 

fyhtttny  to  the  hngluh  \  er*um  of  the  llt^rnr  i^i-rt^uref^  ^,,^^^  the  emendation,  whereas  in   Jcwh.  xv,  53   the 

—Nirne  ulea  of  the  imiKirtance  of  the  Ken  and  Kethib  .   ,-  r  »          i           ^     i         i-       /»..x    r 

^      i^       *u       1  f      *  .1      r  11      •             I    •       f  .u«  A.  \ .  follows  the  textual  reading  (Cl3  )  Januni.  noti- 

may  be  gathere4l  from  the  following  analysis  of  the  i?  \        /            'v 

•M-enty-six  variations  which  occur  in  the  IViiUiteuch.  ciiig,  however,  the  emendation  {p^Z^)  Janus  in  themar- 

Of  the  aeventy-six  Keris,  twenty-one  give  n^r:  in-  gin.    All  the  ten  emendations  of  the  second  class,  which 

itewl  of  ir:  (Gen.  xxiv,  14,  16,  28,  55,  57;  xxxiv,  3  propose  the  insertion  of  entire  wonls  into  the  text  ("^ip 

[twice],  12;  Deut,  xxii,  15  [twice],  16,  »),  21,  23,  24,  3T3  kV),  arc  adopted  in  the  i\.  V.  without  the  slight- 

ito,  26  [twice],  27,  2M,  2D),  which  was  evidently  epicene  est  indication  by  the  usual  italics  tliat  they  arc  not  in 

in  earlier  periods  (comp.  Gesenius,  Gramm.  sec  23,  sec. 32,  the  text.    Of  the  eight  omissions  of  entire  wonls  in  the 

6;  Ewald,LeAr6tfcA,  sec.  175,6);  fifteen  have  the  plural  thinl  class  (■»ip  Kb"!  STS)  nothing  decisive  can  be 

Cemiinaiiou  T^*  affixetl  to  nouns  instead  of  the  singular  «aid,  inasmuch  as  six  of  them  refer  to  simple  iiarticles, 

1  in  the  text  ((rcn.  xxxiii,  4;  ExocL  xxvii,  11 ;  xxviii,  and  they  might  either  be  recognised  by  the  translators 

2«;    xxxii,  19;    xxxix,  4,  8,1;   Lev.  ix,  22;   xvi,  21 ;  or  not  without  its  l>eing  disceniilde  in  the  version.    The 

Kunib.  xii,  3 ;  Deut.  ii,  33 ;  v,  10 ;  vii,  9 ;  viii,  2 ;  xxvii,  only  two  insUnces,  however,  where  there  can  be  no  mis- 

''^;  xxxiii,  9),  which  some  think  is  no  real  variaticm  t^k*  (J^r.  xli,  3 ;  Ezek.  xlviii,  16),  clearly  show  that  the 

ice  in  earlier  periwls  the  termination  1  was  lK)th  sin-  ^  V.  foUows  the  marginal  gloss,  and  acconlingly  re- 


10 

aiince 


marginal  emendations,  vet  in  manv  instances  it  pro- 

2C;  XXV,  23  with  xxxv,  11;  xxvii,  3  with  6,  7;  xxvii,  eecds  most  arbitrarily,  and 'adheres  to'the  textual  read- 

^'.)  with  the  same  word  in  the  next  cUuse;  xxxvi,  6, 14  jng;  and  that,  with  verv  few  cxcei.tions,  it  never  indi- 

-•irith  ver.  18 ;  xx.xix,  20,  22 ;  xliii,  28  wirh  xxvii,  29 ;  cates,  by  italics  or  in  the  margin,  the  difference  between 

Kx.nL  xvi,  2;  xvi,  7  with  Numb,  xvi,  11 ;  Numb,  xiv,  the  textual  and  the  marginal  readings. 

»6  with  XV,  24;  Numb,  xxi,  32  with  xxxii,  39;  xxxii,        t     ..     .•      .    .u    «.-    •       i  ^  .i -i  i         •  •     * 

*- ^;,. \i    x\    ,  „  „:•  la     -.u  4  io\    *'  Inattention  to  the  Ken  and  Kethib  has  given  rise  to 

4  With  XXX,  b;  Duut.  xxxii,  13  with  Amos  iv,  13);  hve  ,,  .  *      t  i       i    •        .  •  •         %     u*  u  .i 

.,         .  ..        ',  ,,  the  most  fanciful  and  al)siu'd  expositions,  of  which  the 

•ubsiiiute  the  tennination  thml  perscm  singular,  1  for  n  f„i,„^i,ig  mav  serve  both  as  a  8r>ecimen  and  a  warning. 

C<Jcn.  xhx,  11  [twice];   Exod.  xxii,  26;  xxxii,  17;  lu  looking  at  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  will  be 

Niunl..  x,  36),  which  is  a  less  winmon  pn.nominal  suf-  g^en  that  there  Is  a  final  Mem  (=)  in  the  middle  of  the 
nx  (comp.  GeseniuH,  (,ramm.  sec  91 ;  hwald,  lA'hrbuch.  ,  «_--«v  r      •     /•      n'    «.  i       i       n    i   i  . 

-^  o,-  '  .    .       .  ^  .  If        /i.  i«  worn  na*S5,  Isa.  IX,  0.     >Ve  have  alreadv  alluded  to 

«ec24<.ri);  two  make  two  words  of  one  (den.  XXX,  11 ;  '.  ;  .  ^i<  '     - 


waiparuon  of  this  verse  with  vcr;*e  5;'threc  substitute  ffrtat,''  corresponding  to  the  common  abbreviation  Da 

the  relative  pronoun  "b  for  the  negative  {mnicle  itb  f"'  cna.    The  question  is  not  whether  cb  may  be  con- 

jExod.  xxi,  8;  Lev.  xi,  21 ;  xxv,  30),  which  is  very  wlered  as  an  abbreviation  of  cnb,  seeing  there  are  no 

unportant;  two  substitute  euphemisms  for  cacophonous  other  examples  of  it;  sufiice  it  to  say  that  Jewish  8cril)es 

•xpnwions  (Dent,  xxviii,  27, 30) ;  and  two  are  purely  and  critics  of  amrient  times  took  it  as  such,  just  as  they 

j|*tlitional,viz^Numb.i,  16;  xxvi,9.   The  Pentateuch,  reganled  cbx*X  (Isa.  xxxiii,  7)  as  a  contraction  of 

Co7l'*II.Il'^^'^;f^'*^!'*•'"f^  nX^^^  cnb  =  ob  (comp.  the  Svriac,  Cluildee,  Aquila, 

"*»  Of  the  uDportaiice  of  the  Ken  and  Kethib,  inasmuch  ,.             ,        ,_,      /  .    '    ,  ,     /    ,,7.      ,      .        \  \/ 

•"  the  Jew«,  regarding  the  Uw  as  more  sacrwl  than  any  ^vmmachus,  Fhcodotion,  A  ulgate,  Lluw  Levita,  e.c.) ; 

^^'w  insiiircd  bwik,  guanled  it  against  being  corrupt-  »"'l  that  the  Sept.  read  it  as  ttro  ironls  (i.  e.  n2"i  nb). 

•J  with  {greater  vigihuicc  than  the  rest  of  the  canon.  Sul)se(iucnt  scriU-s,  however,  found  it  either  to  Iks  more 

*wnce  iJ»e  comparatively  few  and  unimponant  Keris  in  ncconlance  with  the  primitive  rea<ling,  or  with  their 

*"en  i"outraste<l  with  those  occurring  in  ilie  other  vol-  exegetical  rules,  as  well  as  with  the  usage  of  the  prophet 

J^**"-    Still,  the  Pentateuch  contains  a  few  siKiciinens  hininc^lf  (comp.  Isa.  xxxiii,  23\  to  read  it  as  one  wonl; 

*t«lm(«t  all  the  different  Keris.  but  their  extreme  reverence  for  the  text  prevented  them 

^  to  the  question  how  far  our  English  versions  have  ^"»™  making  this  alteration  without  indicating  that 

^  iuduencetl  bv  the  Keri  and  Kethib,  this  will  U-ut  *>""«  ©Hlices  have  two  words.     Hence,  though  they 

Jf  *niweretl  by  a  a>mi)ar*won  of  the  translations  with  J"»»<^'*  the  two  words  together  as  one,  they  yet  left  the 

^  "ncffe  striking  variations  which  o<cur  in  the  l*roph-  t^nal  J/<-/»  to  exhibit  the  variation.    An  example  of  the 

.    *^^  Hagiographa.     In  Josh,  v,  1,  the  texttml  read-  reverse  occurs  in  Neh.ii,  13,  where  C"S1"iE-n  has  been 

JJJ^i^'-till  we  were  pasae<l  over**  i:"2r),  the  Keri  has  divided  into  two  wonls,  C"»S'^1D  m,  and  where  the 

^  -"."until  they  {Missed  over;'*  and  though  the  Sept.,  game  anxiety  faithfully  to  exhibit  the  ancient  reading 

JJ^iChal<lee,Luther,  the  Zurich  Bible,  ('overdale,  the  has  made  the  e<litors  of  the  Hebrew  canon  retain  the 

^^'  Bible,  the  (leneva  Version,  et-c.,  adopt  the  Keri,  medial  .\fem  at  the  end  of  the  wonl.     It  was  to  Ikj  ex- 

^  v.,  following  Kimchi,  adheres  to  the  Kethib;  pected  that  those  Jews  who  reganl  both  readings  as 
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emanating  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  designed  to  con- 
vey some  recondite  meaning,  would  find  some  mysteries 
in  this  final  Mem  in  the  middle  of  flZ^^cb.  Hence  we 
find  in  the  Talmud  {Sanhedrm,  94)  the  following  remark 
upon  it:  "Why  is  it  that  all  the  Afems  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  are  open  [L  e.  73]  and  this  one  is  closed  [L  e. 
D]?  The  Holy  One  (blessed  be  he !)  wanted  to  make 
Hezekiah  the  Messiah,  and  Sennacherib  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog; whereupon  Justice  pleaded  before  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  One  (blessed  be  he !),  Lonl  of  the  Worid,  *  What ! 
DaWd  the  king  of  Israel,  who  sang  so  many  hymns  and 
praises  before  thee,  wilt  thou  not  make  him  the  Messiah ; 
but  Hezekiah,  for  whom  thou  hast  performed  all  those 
miracles,  and  who  has  not  uttered  one  song  before  thee, 
wilt  thou  make  him  the  Messiah  T  Therefore  has  the 
Mem  been  closed."  Aben-Kzra  again  tells  us  that  the 
scribes  (not  he  himself,  as  Gill  erroneously  states)  see  in 
it  an  allusion  to  the  recession  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
in  Hezekiah's  time;  whilst  Kimchi  will  have  it  that  it 
refers  to  the  "  stopping  up  of  the  breaches  in  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  which  are  broken  down  during  the  captiv- 
ity, and  that  this  will  take  place  in  the  days  of  salva- 
tion, when  the  kingdom  which  had  been  shut  up  tiU 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  will  be  opened."  But  that 
Christian  expositors  should  excel  these  mystical  inter- 
pretations b  surpassing  strange.  What  are  we  to  say 
to  Galatinus,  who  submits  that  this  Memj  being  the  ci- 
pher of  600,  intimates  that  six  hundred  years  after  this 
prophecy  the  birth  of  Christ  was  to  take  place?  or  to 
the  opinion  which  he  quotes,  that  the  name  0*^^13 
niT23,  J/aria  Domino^  or  even  the  perpetual  Hrginity 
of  Mary  is  thereby  indicated  (lib.  vii,  c  xiii)  ?  or  to 
Calvin,  who  thinks  that  it  denotes  the  close  and  secret 
way  whereby  the  Messiah  should  come  to  reign  and  set 
up  his  kingdom?  or  to  the  opinion  which  he  mentions 
that  it  indicates  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  for  their  unbelief?  or  to  the  con- 
jecture of  GiU,  that  "  it  may  denote  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Christ,  which  would  be  for  a  time  straitened, 
and  kept  in  narrow  bounds  and  limits,  should  hereafter 
be  throughout  the  world,  to  the  four  comers  of  it,  so  as 
to  be  firm  and  stable,  perfect  and  complete,  which  the 
figure  of  this  letter,  being  shut  and  four-square,  may  be 
an  emblem  of?" 

It  should  be  added  that  there  ore  some  word^  which 
are  always  read  differently  (■^■ip)  from  what  they  are 
written  in  the  text  (2'*P3),  and  which,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence,  have  only  the  vowel  signs 
of  the  proposed  Keri,  without  the  latter  being  exhibited 
in  the  marginal  gloss.  These  are,  a.  The  name  nifl*^, 
which  has  always  the  vowel  signs  of  "^SIM,  and  is  pro- 
noonced  with  these  vowels,  i.  c.  HIST',  except  when  it 
precedes  this  name  itself,  in  which  case  it  has  the  vowel 
signs  of  D*^rf^K,  L  e.  TV)Tr[ ;  h.  The  name  Jerusalem, 
when,  as  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  it  is  written 
with  a  Fori  before  the  Mem^  has  never  its  own  points,  u  e. 
ob^*l"i'^  or  C",  but  has  the  vowel  signs  of  D''b'i5l'^''. 
and  is  read  so ;  c  The  word  K^IH,  which  was  epicene  in 

earlier  periods,  is  always  pointed  KITl  in  the  Pentateuch, 
when  it  is  used  as  feminine,  to  make  it  conformable  to 
the  later  feminine  form  VC^T\ ;  and,  c  The  name  ^SU^U;"* 
is  always  fumu(hed  with  the  vowels  belonging  to  the 
Keri,  "ID^*^  with  one  Shin, 

It  remains  only  for  iis  to  say  under  this  head  that 
the  judicious  critic  will  often  find  good  reason  for  dif- 
fering from  the  opinion  that  seems  to  be  implied  in 
these  Masoretic  notes,  and  will  in  such  cases,  of  course, 
prefer  the  Kethib  to  tlie  Keri.  See  Criticism,  Bib- 
lical. 

V.  Literature, — One  of  the  eariiest  attempts  freely  to 
discourse  upon  the  origin  and  value  of  the  Keri  and 
Kethib  is  that  of  D.  Kimchi,  in  the  Introduction  to  hb 


Commentary  on  Joshua ;  Abrabanel,  too,  has  a  lengthy 
disquisition  on  this  subject,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Commentary  on  Jeremiah.  He  was  followed  by  the  la- 
borious Jacob  ben-Chajim,  who  fully  discusses  the  Keri 
and  Kethib  in  his  celebrated  Introduction  to  the  Hab- 
binic  Bible,  translated  by  Ginsburg  in  the  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature  for  July,  1863 ;  and  by  the  erudite 
and  bold  Elias  Levita,  who  gives  a  very  lucid  account 
of  the  Keri  and  Kethib  in  his  Massoreth  Ila-Magsoreth, 
ed.  Sulzbach,  1771,  p.  8  a,  sq.;  21  a,  sq.  Of  Christian 
writers  are  to  be  mentioned  the  masterly  treatises  by 
Cappellus,  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  iii,  cap.  ix,  sq. ;  Buxtorf, 
Tiberi4U,  cap.  xiii;  Buxtorf  the  younger,  Anticritica 
(BasiloB,  1663),  cap.  iv,  p.  448-509;  Ililleri  IJe  Arcano 
Kethib  et  Keri  (Ttlb.  1692);  Walton,  iKtWta  Polyglotta, 
Proleg.  (Cantab.  1828),  i,  412  sq. ;  W^olf,  LiUiotheca  He- 
braa,  ii,  507-533 ;  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Septua' 
ffinia  (Leipzig,  1841),  p.  219  sq.;  Sticht,  J)e  Keri  et 
Kethibh  (Altona,  1760;  and  against  him  Dreschler,  Sen- 
tentiaStichii,  etc  Ui>».  17GB);  Tragard, /;«  "'^ip'!  I'^rD 
(Gryph.  1775^;  W^olflFradt, />«  Keri  et  ChUhibh  (Roat. 
1739),    See  Various  Keadings. 

Keri,  Francis  Borgia,  a  learned  Hungarian  Jes- 
uit, bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  in  the 
county  of  Zemplhi,  Hungary,  entered  the  Jesuitical  order 
when  yet  very  young,  and  became  an  instructor  of  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics  at  Tymau.  He  died  at  Buda 
in  1769.  Keri  distinguished  himself  greatly  as  a  his- 
torian, especially  by  his  Imperatore^  Ottomani  a  capta 
Conatantinopoli  (Tymau,  1749, 9  pts.  folio).  He  wrote 
also  Imperatores  Orientix  compendio  exhibiti,  e  complurv- 
bus  Grtecis  prcecipue  scriptoribus,  a  Constantino  Magna 
— ad  Constantinum  ultimum  (Tymau,  1744,  folio).  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gener.  xxvii,  612 ;  Horangi,  Nova 
Memoria  J/ungarorum,  ii,  332. 

Keri,  Jigios,  a  noted  Hungarian  prelate,  bom  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century ;  entered  as  a  mere  youth, 
in  1656,  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  became  afterwards  director 
of  the  establishment,  and  held  successively  the  bishop- 
rics of  Sirmium,  Csanad,  and  Waitzen.  He  died  in  1685. 
Bishop  Keri  wrote  Ferocia  Martis  Tureici  (Pos.  1672, 
Svo)  i—Phiiosophia  schoUutica  (Presb.  1678, 8  vols.  foL), 
etc. — Hoefer,  iVour.  Biog.  Gen.  xxvii,  612 ;  Czwittinger, 
Ilungaria  Literata,  p.  203. 

Ke^rioth  (Heb.  Keriyoth%  r.i^'lp,  cities  f  Sept.  in 
Jer.  Kapiw^,  in  ver.  41  v.  r.  'AKKaptwd  and  'AKKoptov, 
elsewhere  TroAttc;  Xulg.Carioth;  Auth.Vers."Kirioth" 
in  Amos  ii,  2),  the  name  of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  (hence  probably  in- 
cluded within  Simeon),  mentioned  between  Hadattah 
and  Hezron  (Josh,  xv,  25).  From  the  absence  of  the 
copulative  after  it,  Reland  (Palast.  p.  700, 708)  suggest- 
ed that  the  name  ought  to  be  joined  with  the  succeed- 
ing, i.  q.  cities  of  Hezron,  i.  e.  Hazor  itself,  as  in  several 
ancient  versions  (but  see  Keil,  ad  loc.) ;  and  Maurer 
{Comment,  ad  loc)  has  defended  this  construction,  which 
the  enumeration  in  ver. 32  requires, i.e.  Kerioth-IIezron 
=Hazor-Amam.  See  Judah,  Tribe  of.  It  seems 
to  be  the  place  alluded  to  in  tlie  name  of  Judas  Iscariot 
(loKapiiitrrjc,  i.  e.  ri^'^p  C''X,  native  of  Kerioth),  Dr. 
Robinson  conjectures  {^BUbl,  Researches,  ii,472)  that  the 
site  ii)  to  be  found  in  the  ruined  foundations  of  a  small 
village  discovered  by  him  on  the  slope  of  a  ridge  about 
ten  miles  south  of  Hebron,  and  still  called  by  the  equiv- 
alent Arabic  name  el-Kuryetein  (comp.  De  Saulcv's  Lead 
Sea,  i,  431 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Narrative,  ii,  82).  With  this 
agree  the/>/wra/fonn  of  the  word,  the  associated  epithets, 
and  i\\Q  frontier  position,  suggesting  that  the  place  was 
a  fortification  of  contiguous  hamlets  for  nomades  rather 
than  an  indi>'idual  city.     Sec  City  ;  Hazor. 

2.  A  strong  city  of  the  land  of  Moab,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Beth-gam ul  and  Bozrah  (Jer.  xlviii, 
24),  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  its  overthrow  by 
the  Babylonian  invaders  on  their  way  to  Palestine  (Jer. 
xlviii,  41 ;  Amos  ii,  2).     But  for  the  mention  of  ELiri- 
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athaim  in  the  saroe  connection  (from  which,  however,  it 
U  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  it),  we  shotdd  be  in- 
clined (see  Kitter's  Erdk.  xv,  583)  to  locate  it  at  Kureyat 
on  Jebel  AtUrus,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Kikjath- 
iiuzcyru.  Porter  confidently  identifies  it  with  the  pres- 
ent KureijfcA,  six  miles  east  of  Buaralw  in  the  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  rang9  of  Boshan,  where  are  very 
extensive  remains  of  former  edifices  {iMinuucus^  ii,  IDl 
sq.).  But  the  associate  names  (in  the  first  |>as8agc  of 
Jer.)  appear  to  indicate  a  locality  south-west  of  Bozrah, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Mishor  (q.  v.)  of  Moab 
extended  so  far  as  this.  See  Bozilih.  The  Kerioth 
(eitif^)  in  question  may  therefore  be  **  the  ancient  cities 
to  the  north  of  Amman  and  south-west  of  Busrah,  still 
bearing  the  names  of  Kiriath  and  Kiriaiin,  where  the 
edifices  arc  of  such  gigantic  proportions  and  primitive 
forms  as  to  induce  a  strong  conviction  that  they  were 
the  work  of  the  early  Emim*'  (Graham,  in  the  Jour,  v/ 
Sac  Lit.  April,  IS;^,  p.  240). 

Keiithuth.    See  Talmud. 

Kerkaroth.    See  Cameu 

Kerkassandi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  name 
of  the  first  Buddha  who  appeared  (when  men  were  yet 
attaining  to  the  desirable  age  of  40,000  years)  to  take 
upon  himself  the  sins  of  the  world,  to  redeem  them,  and 
u>  secure  them  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  high  age 
mentioned. — VoUmcr,  MythoL  Wurterh.  s.  v. 

Kernel  (only  in  the  plur.  C'^S^'^n,  ckartaaimim' ,  so 
called  from  their  sharp  taste ;  Sept.  <TT(ft^v\at,  Vulg. 
uva  fNUua )  is  understood  by  theTalmudists  (so  the  A.V.) 
to  mean  the  grnpe-^tone*  (Mishna,  Ncutir,  vi,  2)  as  op- 
posed to  the  skin  ('*  husk'*),  L  e.  the  entire  substance  of 
the  grape  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  (Numb,  vi,  4). 
The  ancient  versions,  however,  refer  it  to  the  sour  or 
uari/M  grapes  themselves,  and  this  signification  is  fa- 
vored by  the  use  of  kindred  words  in  the  co-^nate  lan- 
guages.   (See  further  in  Gescnius,  Thesaur,  Uth.  p.  527.) 
iiee  Grapr. 


>,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  lived  in  the  8th  cen- 

tory,  is  considered  as  the  old  German  commentator  of 

the  rule  of  the  Benedictines.    His  work  appeared  in  the 

fvru  volume  of  Schilter's  Thesaurus  antiquitatum  TeU' 

tanic^  in  the  second  volume  of  (roldast's  Scriptores  rf- 

ruiR  AUmoju,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Hattemer's 

lknkmale  <L  Mittelaltfrs,     He  is  also  considered  as  the 

tuthor  of  the  translation  of  the  Lord's  Praver  and  the 

Apostles'  Creed  into  old  High-(icrman,  and  is  said  to 

^▼e  written  the  Glttssarittm  Kercms  (to  be  found  also 

in  Hattcmer's  I}mkmaU)y  and  a  number  of  hymns,  etc. 

— Pierer,  Universal  Lex.  viii,  s.  v. 

Ke'ros  (Hcb.  Keyros',  Di*^)?,  curved,  Neh.  vii,  47 ; 
**?*•  Kdpac  V.  r.  Kipac ;  or  O"*^,  Keros\  Ezra  ii,  44 ; 

S«ptKijpaot  V.  r.  Kopic,  KdJiyc;  Vulg.  Ceros),  a  man 
*l^o«  descendants  (or  a  place  whose  former  inhabit- 
^^  returned  as  Nethinim  from  Babj'lon  with  Zerub- 
*«^  (Ezra  ii,  44 ;  Neh.  vii,  47).     B.C.  ante  636. 

.  ^rr,  Q>eorge  (1 ),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
[^»  pMticularly  eminent  as  a  Christian  educator,  was 
'*"»  in  Antrim  County,  Ireland,  Dec.  18, 1814,  and  came 
to  this  oowitry  with  his  parents  in  1823.  Eariy  attached 
to '^«  Church^  he  decide<l  to  enter  the  ministry,  for  which 
'*  •Jttght  thorough  preparation,  first  by  a  full  classi- 
^. course  at  Williams  Cjollegc,  Mass.,  and  later  at  the 
^•"tti  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  City.  He 
'['•iwxnsed  and  ordaine<l  in  1844,  and  l>egan  his  ministe- 
"«  Uborg  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  ( l*rotei«tant  Dutch) 
''"^h  in  Conesville, Schoharie  Co., N. Y.  In  iKtfi  he 
^^^^  an  urgent  call  to  the  principabhip  of  Franklin 
!*.*••) Academy,  an  institution  then  hanily  deserving  a 
I^^f  place  than  the  district  school.     Kerr,  accepting 


ihfi 


Potion,  soon  made  this  academy  one  of  the  best 


tK  .  "^^  ^'^'  ^  short  period  he  filled  a  chair  in 
^  ^w  York  State  Agricultural  College,  and  then  be- 
^*  principal  of  Watertown  Academy,  N.  Y.,  and  in 


1865  removed  to  CJooperstown,  where  he  did  active  and 
valuable  service  for  the  large  seminary  then  located 
there.  In  1867  he  decided  to  return  to  Franklin  and 
to  resume  his  position  in  that  school,  but,  while  prepar- 
ing for  the  removal,  died,  March  27.  "  Dr.  Kerr  was  a 
man  of  work ;  his  characteristics  were  prominent  and 
clearly  defined ;  all  through  life  he  was  intellectually  on 
the  alert;  everywhere,  on  all  worthy  subjects,  analyt- 
ical, independent,  discriminating.  He  was  a  thorough 
scholar,  especially  in  Greek  literature,  and  a  marvel  of 
enthusiasm  and  {M>wer  as  a  teacher"  (Wilson,  Presb,  His. 
Almanac,  1868,  p.  215).  He  aimed  not  only  to  educate 
the  mind,  but  had  particular  regard  for  the  education  of 
the  heart  of  alk  his  students.     (J.  1 1.  W.) 

Kerr,  George  (2),  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1819.  His  parenta,  who  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada in  1822,  intended  him  for  the  mercantile  profession; 
but,  converted  when  seventeen  years  old,  and  shortly 
after  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  called 
to  preach,  he  came  over  to  the  States,  and  settled  at 
Winstead,  Conn.,  was  made  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1844 
joined  the  New  York  Conference.  In  1866  he  was  su- 
perannuated, and  made  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  his  residence.  Ho 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  Sept.  8, 
1869.  He  was  much  esteemed,  not  only  by  members  of 
his  own  Church,  but  by  ministers  and  members  of  other 
evangelical  churches  of  the  city. — Smith,  A  nnals  of  De- 
ceased Preachers  o/A.  Y.  and  A.  1\  E.  Con/,  p.  119. 

Kerr,  Henry  M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  York  District,  S.  C,  Dec  30, 1782.  In  very  early  life 
his  mother  had  consecrated  him,  as  Hannah  did  her 
Samuel,  to  the  Lortl,and  liad  often  expressed  her  desire 
to  him  that  he  should  be  a  minister  of  the  Gos{)cl  of  the 
blessed  Jesus.  Hb  parents  being  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  he  the  oldest  of  eleven  children,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  labor  for  their  maintenance;  hence  his  educa- 
tion was  much  neglected  in  his  earlier  years.  He  went 
first  to  an  academy  in  Roman  County,  N.  C;  then  he  re- 
paired to  Iredell  County,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
instruction  under  the  celebrated  James  Hall,  D.D.  Here 
he  completed  a  very  extensive  course  of  scientific  study» 
and  was  readily  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry 
by  Concord  Presbytery  hi  1811.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical course  {lart  of  the  term  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kilpat- 
rick,  and  part  of  it  with  James  M^Kee,  D.D.  In  1814  he 
was  licensed  by  Concord  Presbytery.  At  that  time  he 
was  rcjtiding  in  Salisbury,  N.  C.  He  remained  there, 
teaching  and  preaching,  until  the  spring  of  1816,  when 
he  removed  to  Lincoln  County,  and  he  was  ordained  in 
November  of  that  year  pastor  of  Olney,  Long  Creek,  and 
New  Hope  churches.  In  1819  he  reraovetl  to  Ruther- 
furdtown  to  take  charge  of  the  village  academy.  He 
preached  at  the  mme  time  in  the  old  church  of  Little 
Britain,  and,  after  three  years,  removed  into  the  bounda 
of  this  church.  Here  he  spent  fourteen  years,  and  hia. 
labors  were  again  blessed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In 
1833  he  removeil  to  Jonesboro',  East  Tennessee ;  but,  not 
finding  his  ministerial  associations  pleasant,  he  travelled 
further  wcst^  and  settled  in  Hardeman  County,  West 
Tennessee,  in  1835.  Here  he  performed  much  mission- 
ary \a,\HtT  in  all  the  sunrounding  counties,  and  organized 
many  churches.  The  infirmities  of  age  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  abandon,  in  part,  his  evangelistic  labors, 
and  he  devoted  the  last  vears  of  his  life  to  Bethel  and 

» 

Aimwell  churches,  in  M'Nairj'  County.  In  the  fall  of 
18C0  he  settled  near  Watervidley,  in  the  I*resbytcry  of 
North  Mississippi,  where  he  finished  his  long  and  useful 
career  .lanuarv  28, 1865.  Trained  under  the  old  svstera,. 
he  made  no  effort  at  rhetorical  display.  His  discourses 
were  pre-eminently  scriptural.  He  used  "the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,"  and  it  was  sharp 
in  the  heart  of  the  King's  enemies.  **  His  style  was  per- 
spicuous and  energetic,  and  he  was  often  truly  eloquent. 
The  providence  of  (iod  cast  his  lot  chiefly  in  destitute 
portions  of  the  land,  and  his  labors  were  evangelistic 
He  organized  more  churches,  it  is  believed,  than  any 
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Other  member  of  the  Presbytery.    For  many  years  he  was  sown  amon^^  his  parubioners  by  the  preaching  of 

was  stat«d  clerk  of  the  l^resbytery  of  Western  Tenuessec  Alexander  Campbell,  whose  efforts  finally  drew  from 

District,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  form  of  f;ovem-  Kerr's  church  nearly  half  of  ita  members  (in  1831).    By 

ment  and  discipline  was  so  perfect  that  his  word  was  the  close  of  1832  he  had  grown  weary  of  the  contentions 

taken  as  the  solution  ofall  doubts  and  difficulties.*" — Wil-  to  which  the  division  had  given  rise,  and  resigned  his 

son,  Pretb,  Historical  A  Imanac^  1868,  p.  338.  charge.     He  died  Sept.  29,  1842.     He  was  naturallv  of 

Kerr.  James,  .  PresbvterUn  minUur.  a  native  of  *  ^7'''V^"T'^,  "**  ^j'"*'*''*"*  dii^ition.    Inca- 

ScotUnd,  wa.  bom  in  1805.  and  w.8  cdu^ited  in  the  P*M*  of  •«•««  »»m«lf.  he  wa«  not  alway.  guardc.l 

Unive»ity  of  (Jlasgow.  where  he  took  hU  A.R  in  1832.  y^^nrt  .t  in  others.     Hu.  temperament,  reculiarly  ar- 

f     u*    *       *    iir.u  u  »  J  ^     ..1     f  •*.   1  dent,  sometimes  perverted  his  ludinncnt.    His  manners 

In  his  twentv-hfth  year  he  emigrated  to  the  Lnitcd  '      .-       ,    ,^      .         .1    "^   j  m.    .      •"*"""■  •" 

.J*  •-^        1    u  _i      /w         .       1  fi     WT    .       Tu    1  "frei^  umformlv  bland,  gentle,  and  conciliatmcr.     In  so- 
})tates,  and  shortly  after  entered  the  Western  fheolog-      •  ,  .  ,  •    .        V  Ji       -a  j  l-  .i- 

•    \  ^      '  V  w  ui*uTi_u*  ci*l  intercourse  he  was  hichly  infted,  never  failinc  to 

ical  ^emiiian',  was  licensed  to  preach  bv  the  Presbytery  .         ^        .  ,       ^       .      b    j  e    ^t  "^»^*  iai«M(,  * 

*o  !*•         'I     •!  .1-  io:»/.        1  *i  •     J        J      J  impart  an  interest  and  a  charm  to  conversation.     He 

of  Baltimore  April  2/,  183b,  and  was  ordained  an  evan-  i-     •«   1     -.v     .     .     .  ..  wti,^i«ivivr.u     **^ 

f  ^.„  .i.^.,f,«.i  ».*K.^..i-  .^*«.,*-*w..,  -„^  cheerful  without 

in  a  high  degree 
was  not  the  dwarf- 

fJl7n7iU  minion-;  pialTtii^^  Ihe  stlniurd  of  th^  C^  in  ^?**  "^^  ^'i""^^**  ^^^^, ""[  sectarianism-morose,  censo- 

manv  portions  of  that  hitherto  forsaken  countrv.     He  """«»  *".^  persecuting  but  the  product  of  enUrped  and 

was  next  mvited  bv  the  Chun.h  of  Cadiz,  Ohio  ;*  began  W>eral  vicw^cheerful/candid,  and  amcihatoiy.  Ihough 

hb  ministerial  work  in  this  congregation  Dec  2, 1«J8,  **^  ™  f  ™  *«  J*"  convictions  as  a  Baptist,  he  wa«  re- 

and  was  regularly  installed  Junet  1839.     He  died  April  '"'^kably  free  fn,m  bigotry,  and  was  a  lover  of  good 

19,  18o5.     Kerr  Was  the  author  of  iVocfe  of  BaptL,  ™^"  ""^  every  communion.     As  a  preacher  he  posscsacd 

and  a  smaU  work  on  Psalmody,     «  He  was  a  good  pres-  «>™™*»^ding   alents.     A  fine  person,  a  sonoious  voice, 

byter,  and  made  an  excellent  presiduig  officer  of  an  ec-  1"^^}  *  f  ^^^"^  J.*""^"^  »!.  «"^^  prepossessed  his  hearers 

ciesiastical  court,  to  which  both  the  members  of  the  *"  l^^^^/^vor.     His  apprehension  was  quick,  his  perccp- 

Presbytery  and  Synod  can  testify.     HU  decisions  were  ^"'"  ^^/'«!:'  *"^  his  imagination  remarkably  vn-id.     He 

uniformly*  correct:and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  !*  ™"ked  »mong  the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  day 

the  government  and  polity  of  ou?  Church  gave  him  -  '°  ^  *'^^"»*'  »"^  ^«'  ""^^"^^  *^*"  '^^^^^  ^^  ^^  "^'^>'  '^ 


•cry  sphere  of  life, 

zen,  a  Christian,  or  a  miuisur.     So  decided  was  he       Kerr,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  prominent  minister  of  the 

against  reading  sermons,  or  even  taking  the  smallest  Associate  Reformed  Chiurch,  was  bom  in  Antrim  (^ui:t y, 

abstract  into  the  pulpit,  that  he  invariably  voted  against  Ireland,  in  1778;  educated  at  the  University  of  Glas- 

the  licensure  and  ordination  of  any  young  man  tliat  did  gow,  and,  with  a  view  of  entering  the  ministry,  pursued 

commit  this  *  great  mistake,*  as  he  sometimes  termed  it.  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Associate 

As  a  preacher  he  was  clear  and  logical,  plain  and  inter-  Presbytery  of  Derr^'.    He  came  to  this  country  in  1801, 

csting,  in  his  statements  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gos-  and  was  liwnsed  by  the  Second  Presbyter)*  of  Pennsyl- 

pel.     His  piUpit  productions  thoroughly  partook  of  his  vania  shortly  after.     His  ap[K>intment  lay  over  a  vast 

own  character,  and  came  forth  as  the  result  of  close  ap-  area  of  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  a  work  for 

plication  and  much  study ;  and  on  no  occasion  would  be  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature.    In 

agree  to  preach,  if  it  could  at  all  be  avoided,  without  1804  he  was  called  to  Miffiin  and  St.  Clair  as  regular  pas- 

apecial  preparatioiO — Wilson,  Prtsb,  Historical  Almo'  tor,  and,  accepting,  was  installed  October  17.    When  the 

fidc,  1867,  p.  IGO.  Presbytery  decided  to  establish  a  theological  school  at 

v^^^  T^u^      n    *•  *     •  •  *.    ■  ro^»*'-v  A^^^^t.  Pittsburg,  they  looked  to  him  for  its  head,  and  felt  con- 

Kerr,  John,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Scottish  descent,  ^».  •     .^        "^  u-  1.    .v  *   1  a         •  *  j 

_      1         •    i"i        11 /,       ..     XT  /^    A       11   1-00  ^  strained  to  urge  his  removal  to  that  place,  and  appointed 

was  born  in  Caswell  County,  N. (1,  Augil4,  1/82,  con-  . .  -  I-*!.    1  *     u-  u  u  r  n 

-*  J  •    lOrtA  u     .•     I-    /oA*        1    ^  !•         J*  him  professor  of  theolofir\%  a  post  which  he  successfully 

verted  in  1800,  baptused  m  1801,  and  at  once  licensed  to  -,,   ,'      ...  .      .•  j  v       in  Joon      um,    a    *i.     <■  ¥a1 

,       «T\  I       •     J*  M  u-       ^r   e  ^  filled  uu  til  hc  died,  Nov.  16, 1829.     "  The  death  of  Dr. 

preach.     "  Determined  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  ^        ,,       ,       *^,'         ^,     ,  -in,- 

r..  ^         ju'       '  '  J.       IS  '     ^      1       r  t  Kerr  shed  a  gloom  not  only  over  the  large  cirele  of  his 

in  his  power  to  render  his  ministry  efficient  and  useful,  -  .     ,         .   "       .  ^  *     j  .i     r     -i*        r  v 

^.         ^  ,.  ^  ^        11   1  ..    o     .1.  i-t      1-      >  fnends  and  acquaintances,  and  the  families  of  his  pas- 

the  voung  evangelist  traveUed  to  South  Carolina  to  see  .      ,    .  i    ♦  .i        .•     c       j    r*u    \ir  _! 

*i.    '       11     * -fc*     u  11      J  i-_      ..V  V  J  toral  charge,  but  over  the  entire  Synod  of  the  n  est,  as 

the  excellent  Marshall  and  listen  to  his  preaching,  and  .^  ,**  •  *     i    »  *i.    u  •  L.     •  *  ^ 

..  ^    ^,        •    *    r        *u  •  .  f  ^1     J-  It  seemeil  at  once  to  dash  the  brightening  prospects  of 

thence  to  Georgia  to  form  the  acquaintanco  of  the  dis-  ^v    •  r    *  .u    i     •    i  •  .      *  a  J  u- 

.  ,    ,       ,"  11    ir  n  *      •      I-        .u  the  infant  theological  seminary  uitrustcd  to  his  supcr- 

tinguished  and  venerable  Mercer.     Returning  from  the      .  .  -u-.i  .i  i  *•  '  u    •    i         .-..*•         i- 

«  ^ .   ,       •  •_  J  ^f     •  •        J  V  11    1  vision.  .  .  .  n  ith  an  athletic  phvsical  constitution,  of 

8outh,heyisitedvinnnia,  and  became  personally  known  ^.  i-      -i  •'  v 

A    ..u    1         *   1  a        1         1    .1  1     11        •  •  *  more  than  onnnanlv  prepossessing  appearance,  he  was 

to  the  lamented  Semple  and  other  valuable  ministers        .        .     ...  •  ^  n  '/   i  V^*i.   *:    .     a     v  i 

r  *u      *  *        nrx,  X.  *  u'  I.-  endowed  with  intellectual  powers  of  the  nrst  order,  hich- 

of  the  state.     Wherever  he  went  his  preaching  pro-  ,        i.-     .  j        i  j    r  n  *v  *•  i    i  . 

A       1      *u  -iv        «•    *      TT-  ..ur  1  \u  Iv  cultivated,  and  possessed  of  all  the  essential  elements 

duced  a  thnllmg  effect.     Hw  youthful  appearance,  the     •-  ,      ,  *       ,,....       j    i .  o      *  .     ^ 

,  ,  ?  I  r  u-      *  1  .Tu    1       J      r  of  a  natural  orator.     >V  ith  undoubted  yet  unostenta- 

:  ardor  and  gracefulness  of  his  manner,  and  the  t)eauty  of     .  .^        •ui'ja-n       «•*•      *u  i. 

V    J-  s.-         .._.  .J       •         1     ....     ..•  fTu      *  tious  piety,  mild,  kind,  affable,  affectionate,  benevolent, 

•his  diction,  attracted  universal  attention.     There  are  ...       /      -y.       ..  n      i       *  I       r    i*  v      * 

not  a  few  who  atiU  remember  hU  v.,it  to  Eastern  Vir-    '^';?!'  •"<«  hospitable  a  moet  to  a  fa.dt,he  at  once  won 

gima  with  Uvelv  emotion  aftw  the  lapse  of  alra,«t  half     ^*  fnen*.h.p  an,  affections  of  his  .c,,uamtance^  «,d 

icenturv."    In"l8n  he  embarke.1  on  the  stormy  sea  of  '^  ""  i**"!!!.     ."'*  ™".K"?f*""'"  '"  T".*""  *"=  """T 
.politics,  "consenting  to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress.     *"^  '^'  without  assummg  it,  or  even  being  apparent- 

lind  he  was  twice  elected  thc.x>to.    He  was  a  member  '^  5!"'~!''?»  "^  "•  *"'  ?^f  "P'f  ^""" '"*^  commexicement 

of  that  bodv  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  ser^•ed  his  "fhisminishy  the  p<«tion  of  a  master  spin!,  which  w-as 

country  at  that  critical  period  with  a  fervent  and  en-  »^«led  to  li.mwitho.it  envy  «.d  without  oprn*.^^^^  by 

i...".      ^  •  ^-  4*.u      1         tu-    r^  '       1  his  co-presbA'ters. — (M  ih>.on,  Preso,  Iltsfonatl  A  ImanaCt 

lightened  patnotisro.    At  the  close  of  his  Congressional  -^^^      «-■>)* 

career  he  returned  to  Halifax,  and  served  the  churches  at  » P*    '    ^» 

Arbor  and  at  Man'  Creek.    In  Mareh,  1825,  he  removed        Kerr,  Joseph  R.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also  a 

to.  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  became  the  pa.«>tor  of  the  minister  of  the  Associate  Rcformetl  Presbyterian  Church, 

First  Baptist  Church.    Here  his  fine  pulpit  talents  were  was  l)om  in  St.  Clair  township,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan. 

brought  into  active  and  successful  operation,     (^rowds  18, 1807,  and  was  educate<l  at  the  Western  University 

hong  with  delight  on  his  ministry.    In  less  than  a  year  of  Peimsj'lvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1826  with  the 

more  than  five  hundred  members  were  added  to  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.     In  the  fall  of  1827  he  en- 

'Chureh,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  whom  were  tered  the  theological  seminarj'  at  IMttsburg,  founded 

white.     This  successful  work  continued  until  dissension  then  only  a  short  time,  over  wluch  his  father  presided. 
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and  was  licensed  Sept.  2, 1829.  Only  two  and  a  half  experienced  a  call  to  the  Gospel  ministn*,  but  still  re* 
months  later  his  father  died,  and  young  Kerr  was  called  maiiied  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of  a  potter  about  four 
to  fill  hi")  place  ui  the  pastorate,  and,  accepting;  the  pn>f-  years,  and  afterwards  taught  schooL  In  1804  he  em- 
fered  fdace,  was  ordained  July  29, 1830.  **  Thus  called  barked  fur  England  on  a  Go^>cl  mission.  In  1805  he 
by  Pn>vidence  to  till  the  pulpit  of  such  a  man  as  his  fa-  returned  to  America,  and  in  1814  went  on  a  religious 
ther,  he  succeeded,  from  the  very  first,  in  giving  entire  mit«i<)ii  to  the  Southern  iStates,  afterwards  returning  to 
satisfaction  to  his  people,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  his  home,  and  continuing  to  labor  and  preach.  He  died 
most,  if  he  was  not  altogether  the  most,  popular  of  the  near  Keimet,  Pa.,  in  1845.  ^Vs  a  minister,  Mr.  Kersey's 
preachers  in  the  city,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  such  affability  of  manners,  his  grave  and  dignified  deiM>rt- 
exliaiisting  toil  as  c<mtributed  slowly  but  surcly  to  mi-  mcnt.  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  the  l>eauty  and 
dermine  a  constitution  at  best  but  delicate.  Fn>m  being  simplicity  of  his  style  of  adilnss,  heightened  in  their  ef- 
a  student  of  divinity,  and  without  any  ex{x;rience,  he  feet  by  the  depth  of  his  devotional  feelings,  gave  an  in- 
entered  at  once  on  the  pastoral  oversight  of  a  large  con-  terest  and  a  charm  which  gained  him  many  a<lmirer8. 
jn^gatioD,  and  all  the  dutira  connected  with  the  office  of  See  Janney,  Ilitt,  oftht  Fruwigy  iv,  1 16.  (J.  L.  S.; 
the  Christian  ministry.  In  his  preparation  for  the  pul-  Keryktdk  (from  jciypi-ffcrw,  to  pnach\  L  e.  the  art 
I»it  he  was  a  close,  unwearying  student.  He  was  ambi-  of  prtiuhintj,  is  a  modern  name  for  Jlomiletiaiy  first  intro- 
tious  of  excellence  in  whatever  he  attempted  connected  duced  by  Stier  {^Ktrykiik,  1830, 1846).  See  Homilbtics. 
■with  his  office,  and  became  a  workman  that  neeileth  not  KeaeDh.     See  Silver. 

to  be  ashame<i  (Sprague,.4wm2«  fAssociatc  Kef.  IVesb.  __      .jT  -    ,,l..«u.^    a  tt  «   •         r             »  *z   . 

Churrh],ix,162.     lib  health,  however,  failetl  him,  and  Kesitah  (fTJ-rp,  A.  V. « piece  of  money,"  « piece 

In  1832  he  was  obliged  to  take  an  assistant,  Closes  Kerr  ^^  wJ^or").    The  meaning  and  denvation  of  this  word, 

(q,  v.),  a  vounger  brother.     His  health,  notwithstand-  w»»^**  «»>y  <>*^^""  t^»"c«  »"  ^^^  <^>-T.,  has  been  a  subject 

ing  this  liraelv  precaution,  continued  to  fail,  and  he  died  "^  ™"ch  controversy.     The  pUces  where  it  is  fi)und— 

June  14, 1H43.'    Kerr  published  an  address,  JiesjMHsUnl-  ^'^"-  x^'^"*'  >9»  recording  Jacob's  purchase  of  a  piece  of 

t^y  o/*  Literary  Afm  (1836),  and  a  sermon  on  Duelling  V^"^^"^  a^  Shechem ;  Josh,  xxiv,  32,  a  verbal  repetition 

(1838).     (J.  H.  W.)  ^'^"^  Genesis;  and  Job  xlii,  11,  where  the  presents  made 

to  Job  are  s{>ecified,  and  it  is  joined  with  rings  of  gold — 
Kerr,  Moses,  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Reforme<l  indicate  either  the  name  of  a  coin  or  of  some  article  used 
Presbyterian  Church,  thinl  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kerr  (q.  -^  \MnQT,     The  principal  explanations  of  the  wonl  are: 
v.),  was  horn  m  St. Clair,  Pa.,  June  80, 181 1.     Naturally  i.  jhat  of  the  Sept.  and  all  ancient  vereions,  which 
of  a  serioiw  and  thoughtful  cast  of  mind,  and  manifest-  render  it  "a  lanih;'  either  the  animal  itself  or  a  coin 
ing  in  very  early  life  decided  piety,  his  education  was  bearing  its  impress  (Hottinger,  IHis,  de  A  wmm.  Orient,), 
directwl  from  the  first  with  a  view  to  qualifying  him  for  ^  yi^^  ^.^i^-yj  has  been  revived  in  modem  times  by  the 
the  sacred  minLntry.     Signs  of  failing  health,  however,  Danish  bishop  Miinter  m  a  treatise  published  at  Copen- 
induced  him  to  devot«  himself  to  mercantile  life,  but  it  hagcn,  1824,  and  more  recently  still  by  Mr.  James  Yates, 
soon  proved  as  unfevorable  to  his  health  as  his  applica-  p^oc,  o/Numism.  .Voric^y,  1837, 1888,  p.  141.    The  entire 
tion  tii  study,  and  he  engaged  m  farm-work.    His  health  ^„,t  ^jf  j,,^.  etvmological  ground  for  this  interpreUtion 
bea»ming  restored, he  entered  the  \>  esteni  Lniven.ity  of  ^as  led  Boihart  {f/urozoic.  i,  L2,  c.8)  to  imagine  that 
Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  in  1828.    In  the  fall  of  the  there  had  been  a  confusion  in  the  text  of  the  Sept.  bc- 
wme  year  hebegan  the  study  oftheolog>m  the  seminary  t^e^n  Uarov  fii/uiv  and  Uariv  d^lvwv,  and  that  this 
then  under  the  care  of  his  father;  was  hceiised  to  preach  c^ror  has  |Missed  into  aU  the  ancient  versions,  which 
on  the  28th  of  Apnl,  1831,  and  shortly  after  was  caUed  as  ja&y  be  supiKirted  bv  the  singidar  fact  that  in  (km,  xxxi, 
pasU,rto.Vlleghany.   Bi.t  when  the  Presbytx^iy- met  to  or-  7,4-1,  ^e  find  D-:t  T-^rr  (A.V.«ten  times,"  n:^,  how- 
nam  and  install  him,  he  returned  the  call  on  account  of  a  •  ,      "  ••  ~,.       ,                .     ,           .  ,  v 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  The  I'resbvter^•,  however,  pro-  ever,  more  usuaUy  standing  for  a  particular  weight) 
ceedwl  with  his  onlination  to  the  office  of  the  ministrv.  <«»»^ated  by  the  Sept.  Stxn  afipwv,  which  it  is  difficult 
ThU  was  on  the  9th  of  October,  1832.     Shortlv  after  he  ^Z  ~^*^""^  f"'  ?"  »">'  «*»PP«»»t«;n  «»ve  that  of  a  mistake 
ttil«i  for  Europe,  and  on  his  return,  with  everV  apiiear-  ""^  t»JC  copyist  for  /iruiy.     See  Sheep. 
«ncc  of  restored  and  establwhed  health,  resumc;d  preacli-  .    2-  Others,  adopting  the  rendenng" lamb,  have  imag- 
ing, and  fimUly  accepted  a  caU  bv  the  hirge  and  influcn  '"<:^^  *  reference  to  a  weight  formed  in  the  shape  of  that 
till  congregation  of  Robinson's  *Kun,  in  the  vicinity  of  *"»T^'  «"V^  **  we  know  to  have  been  in  use  among 
Pittsburg,  September  2, 1834.    But  a  little  more  than  six  ^^'"^  Egji.tians  and  Assj-nans,  imitating  bulls  antel(»pes, 
months  later  he  was  again  atUcked  .^-ith  hemorrhage  ^T?^»  f  ^'  (f**  ^V***"'"**^  iT'  ^'^^^  "'/^i  ^;'*f^' 
of  the  lung^  and  demittc<l  his  pastoral  charge.    During  ^Z"^'*;*  "Jl'^  ^^«¥*'^  P- 1>00-602 ;  Lei)8ius,  Denknuik,  ui, 
•  vacancv  he  discharge*!  for  a  time  the  duties  of  nny-  l»aje  3^»  No.  3). 


^*^  talents  were  for  the  pulpit,  and  he  again  accepted  mology  accepted  by  (irotefcnd  (see  below),  and  consid- 

■  call  as  a  preacher,  this  time  from  the  Third  Church,  era  it  to  have  licen  either  a  measure  or  a  silver  vessel 

V*t*»burg,  18th  of  October,  1837.     With  that  congrega-  used  in  barter  (comp.  /Elian,  V.  //.  i,  22). 

^on  he  closed  his  life  on  the  26th  of  Januar}',  IMIO.        4.  The  most  probable  view,  however,  is  that  support- 

^^*H5»  Kerr  **  was  a  student  from  the  love  of  study,  and  ed  by  (resenius,  liosenmnller,  Jahn,  Kalisch,  and  the 

■  c^^fy]  render  of  the  best  ^Tilings  not  only  in  theolo-  majority  of  the  soundest  interi)reteTS,  that  it  was,  in 

^»  l»ut  in  literature  generally.     With  a  b€M.>oming  ap-  (Irotefcnd's  words  (Xumisni,  Chron.  ii,  248),  "merely  a 

P*^*i^iarion  of  the  demands  of  his  profession,  he  aime<l  to  silver  weight  of  undetermined  size,  just  as  the  most  an- 

* ^*^^  his  mind  not  only  with  the  matter  of  text-bf>oks  cient  shekel  was  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  rough 

..  •■^leulogy  and  the  works  of  past  ages,  but  the  fresh  silver  without  any  image  or  device."    The  U>Rt  root  was 

^^^"ttwions  of  living  tlivines,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  j)erhaps  akin  to  the  -tVrabic  knotty  "he  divided  equally.'* 

J^  ^th  the  genend  advance  of  literature,  and  science  in  Bochart,  however  {ut  s\ip.\  is  disposeil  to  alter  the  punc- 

^^  worid.     As  a  preacher  he  had  capabilities  which,  tuation  of  the  Shin,  and  to  connect  the  word  with  -^p, 

^^b  onlinary  health  and  an  ordinar>'  length  of  life,  musl  ii  truth,"  adduig  "  |K>tuit  "p  id  est  vera  dici  moneta  qiwe- 

-4  JI'  f  n^^«!»  »>»™  «™^"«"^ »"  *»"  profes8ion."-Sprague,  ^  habuit  justum  i>ondus,  aut  etiam  moneta  sincera 

^*°^'»^'l^-  et  «r./?<'i/\or." 

^rsey,  Jesse,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,        According  to  Rabbi  Akiba,  (Quoted  by  Bochart,  a  cer- 

^*M  bom  at  Toric,  Pa.,  in  1768.     In  Ids  early  youth  his  tain  coin  bore  this  name  in  comparatively  modem  times, 

**•«  was  given  to  God.     In  his  seventeenth  year  he  so  that  he  would  render  the  word  by  "'p:'!,  oai'a<c«c.— 
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Kitto,  8.  V.     8ee  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  lUuatrations^  ad  loc  Casaandcr  (q.  v.)  to  use  his  influence  and  his  pen  to 

Jobw     See  Monet.  prevent  further  schism  in  the  Church,  and  to  bring  back 

Kesler,  Andreas,  a  Cfcnnan  theologian,  bom  Julv  '*>««  w*>»  *»ad  left  the  Romanists.     At  Rome  he  was 

17, 1596,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  JeIU^  and  disliked  for  his  mildness  towards  the  Reformers,  and 

afterwards  became  adjunct  professor  in  the  philosoph-  fi»*lly  quitted  the  bishopric 

ical  faculty  of  Wittenberg.     In  1623  he  was  called  to  Kettenbach,  Heinricii  von,  an  eminent  German 

fill  a  professorship  in  Coburg;  in  16'25  he  became  pastor  writer  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  was  probably 

and  superintendent  at  Eisfeld;  in  1633  director  of  the  of  French  extraction.     Little  is  known  of  his  life.     He 

gymnasium  at  Schweinfurt,  whence  in  1635  he  was  re-  became  a  Franciscan,  and  in  1521  went  to  Ulm  in  the 

called  to  Coburg  to  fill  a  high  ecclesiastical  position,  place  of  one  of  the  brethren  expelled  by  the  general  of 

He  died  May  15,  1643.     His  writings  consist,  besides  the  order  for  holding  evangelical  opinions.     Kettcn- 

sermons,  of  polemical  works  against  the  Roman  C^itholic  bach,  however,  soon  followed  the  example  of  his  prede- 

Church,  for  a  list  of  which  sec  llagelhan,  Ijcichenrede,  cesser :  he  preached  against  the  papacy  and  the  monks, 

See  also  Henniug  Witte,  }fenwrias  Tfieolofforum  (Decas  and,  having  thus  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  Dominicans, 

5),  p.  557  sq. — llcrzog,  Real-Kiicyklop,  vii,  518,  was  in  turn  obliged  to  leave  Ulm  the  ^me  year.     He 

Kessler,  Christian  Rudolph,  a  German  Re-  ^*»«»  ^ent  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  openly  joined  the 

formed  minister,  borti  February  20, 1823,  in  the  Canton  Reformation,  took  part  in  aU  the  movements  in  favor 

of  Graubuenden,  Switzerl.md,  was  educated  in  the  best  of  emancipation  from  Rome,  and  was  probably  killed  in 

ichooU  of  his  native  land,  and  afterwards  spent  some  ^^^  peasants'  war.     Kettenbach  was  a  very  pi>pular 

time  at  the  University  of  Leipsic;  came  to  America  prefchcr,  and  made  many  converts  from  Romanism, 
with 
burg, 
1843, 

Countv.Va.     In  18rW  he  became  associated  with  Dr.  PracHca;  Neue  Apologie  u.Verantwortung  MaHud  Lu- 

Bibighaus  as  assistant  pastor  in  the  Salem  congrega-  '*«^«  «''«^  ^  PapUten  Afordgeschrti  (1523).     It  is  gen- 

tion,  Philadelphia.     His  health  failing,  in  1848  he  re-  orally  supposed  that  Kettenbach  wrote  largely,  but  that 

moved  to  Allentown,  Pa.,  to  establish  a  female  seminary.  ^"  works  have  been  lost.     Hb  influence  among  the 

In  this  enterprise  he  was  remarkably  successful     He  Reformers  must  have  been  great,  or  he  would  not  have 

died  March  4, 1855,  leaving  the  institution  he  had  found-  b«en  among  the  persons  cited  by  Eck  to  appear  with 

ed  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Luther  before  the  Reichstag  at  Augsburg.     See  Pierer, 

Kessler  (Ahenarius),  Johann  Jacob,  was  bom  ^'7'  /-«.«.;.;  Veesemneyer,  Beitrage  z.  Gesch  dIM- 

at  St.GaU  in  1502,  and  studied  theology  at  Basle.     In  ^,^."-  ^''^'  ^'  '^  ^-  *^^**'"'  '"^  *^*^«^«'  Beal-Afuy- 

1622  he  went  to  Wittenberg  to  hear  Luther,  and  on  his  -'*    *^     ^* 

way  fell  in  with  him  at  Jena,  yet  without  knowing  him.  Kettle  (l^'l,  dud,  so  called  from  boiling),  a  large 
In  1523  he  returned  to  St.  Gall,  but  his  inclination  to  the  pot  for  cooking  purposes  (1  Sam.  ii,  14 ;  elsewhere  rcn- 
reform  doctrines  woidd  not  conscientiously  permit  him  dercd  "  pot,"  Psa.  Ixxxi,  6 ;  Job  xli,  20 ;  "  caldron,"  2 
to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  he  became  a  saddler.  At  Chron.  xxxv,  13).  The  same  term  in  the  original  also 
the  request  of  his  compatriots,  he  finally,  in  1524,  began  signifies  "  basket'*  (2  Kings  x,  7 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  2 ;  probably 
Sunday  evening  meetings  for  the  study  of  Scripture,  Psa.  Ixxxvi,  6).  From  the  passage  in  1  Sam.  ii,  13, 14, 
which,  on  account  of  the  general  interest,  were  in  1525  it  is  evident  that  the  kettle  was  employed  for  the  pur- 
transferred  to  the  Church  of  StLawrencc.  He  was  some-  pose  of  preparing  the  peace-offerings,  as  it  is  said  (verse 
what  opposed  at  first  by  a  few  narrow-minded  theolo-  14),  "All  that  the  flesh-hook  brought  up  the  priest  took 
gians,  and  at  their  request  even  discontinued  his  meet-  for  himself."  In  the  various  processes  of  cookery  rep- 
lugs for  a  time ;  but  the  public,  determined  to  hear  the  resented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  we  fre<]uently  sec 
preaching  of  Kessler,  induced  him  finally  to  enter  the  large  bronze  pots  placed  over  a  fire  in  a  similar  manner, 
ministry,  and  he  became,  in  1535,  evangelical  pastor  of  See  FLESU-roT. 

eminent  English  di- 

Northallerton,  Yorkshire, 

'h  Hall,  Oxford, 

CoUcge.    StiUbut 

618 ;  Pierer,  Universal  Lex.  8.  v.  ^  yo^h,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of 

Kethem.     See  (tOLD.  his  celebrated  work,  Measures  of  Chri»tian  Obedience. 

Kethil)      See  Keri  l^e  ^'^  gencrallv  noticed,  and  in  1682  lord  Digby  pre- 

Kethubim.    See  Haoioorapiia.  «..t(Hl  young  KJltlcwcll  with  the  vicaraRc  of  CxJchUl, 

Warwickshire,  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  soon  after  the 

Kethuboth.    See  Talmud,  Revolution  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 

Ketsach.     See  Fitches.  obedience  to  William  and  Mary.     He  removed  to  Lon- 

Ketsiyah.     See  Cassia.  ^^"?  *"^  ^^^^  there  April  12, 1695.    His  principal  works 

Kett,  Henry,  RD.!  a  learned  English  divine,  was  ^^^'^  ^']  collectetl  and  published  under  the  style, 

bom  at  Non^'ich  in  1761 ;  studied  at  Trinitv  a,IIege,  ^l^J-^^'  '^'"f  T'/^'"  ^Tff  ^ftf^  'Tl-Tcf ^'f  ^  .  ^' 

Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow,  and  afteA.ards  ob-  ^^^''''"'''^^^/''''i^^^'^^^^^ 

Uined  the  living  of  Chariton,  (iloucestershire.     He  wan  r^^.f  "'^,^^,^^^''^:^r''^t  ^^^?,^.^^  «^^>'^-?.*  ^?,^ 

drowned,  whUe  bathing,  in  1825.     His  principal  works  ^^    '  ^~?f.' '"?\^.-''t^T     i  ^'^  i^^^^^^ 

are :  History,  the  Inte^reter  of  Prophecy  (Undon,  4th  Macaulay,  llust  oj  Kngaw],  vol  iv  (1850) ;  Nelson,  Uje 

ed.,  with  additional  notes,  1801,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.-Sn-mons  ^^  Ae/^«r.//  (Lond.  1  / 18). 

]Yreachex1,  1790,  at  the  Lectures  founded  bt/  the  late  Rei\  Kettner,  Friedricii  Ernst,  a  (ierman  theologian, 

John  Brompton,  M.A .  (I»ndon*2d  ed.  1792, 8vo)  .—FAf  was  bom  at  Leipzig  Jan.  21, 1671,  and  educated  at  the 

ments  of  general  Knowledge  (Lond.  8th  edit.  1815, 2  vols,  university  of  that  place.     He  was  licensed  in  1697,  and 

8vo).— Allibone,  Diet,  Engl,  and  A  rnei:  A  uthors,  s.  v.  became  shortly  after  superintendent  in  Quctilinburg,  and 

•V  *^/  M      -.»-               1  •  I-        i-ir.x    .     p        *-ro  flrst  court  preacher.     He  died  Julv  21,1722.     Hiswrit- 

Kett(e)ler,  niLiiELM,  bishop  of  MUnster  fn)m  lo53  .          _       •  i          r     j*    i      i /^i       u  u-  *  —       au 

VkT'^JT     1-1                              .  J  .    .u         1^-1  ings  are  mainlv  confined  to  local  Church  History. — All- 

to  1557,  though  a kyman,  was  promoted  U^  the  prelatical  J^^^^^  /f^f  2^^^  -.,  2*2. 

dignity  by  special  request  of  the  duke  of  Clcve.    He  was  ^                    *       *     '     * 

«me  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  this  period  in  the  Ketu'rah  (Heb.  Keturah\  J^^1:3;?,  girdled,  other- 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  himself  inclining  to  the  Ref-  wise  incense;  Sept.  Xcrroi''(/a), " the  second  wife,  or,  as 
ormation,  in  concert  with  the  duke  of  Cleve,  persuaded  she  is  called  in  1  Chron.  i,  32,  the  concubine  of  Abra- 
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bam ;  by  her  he  bmd  six  sons,  whom  he  lived  to  Me 
grow  to  man's  estate,  and  whom  he  establUhed '  iu  the 
east  country,'  that  they  might  not  interfere  with  Isaac 
(Gen.  XXV,  1-6).     B.U.  cir.  1997  et  post.     As  Abraham 
was  100  yean  old  when  Isaac  was  bom,  who  was  given 
to  him  by  the  special  bounty  of  Providence  wlien  '  he 
was  as  good  as  dead*  (Heb.  xi,  12) ;  as  he  was  1 10  years 
(lid  when  Sarah  died ;  and  as  he  himself  dieil  at  the  age 
(if  175  years,  it  has  seemed  improbable  that  these  six 
Mins  should  have  been  born  to  Abraham  by  one  woman 
after  lie  was  140  years  old,  and  that  he  should  have  se(>n 
them  all  grow  up  to  adult  age,  and  liave  sent  them  forth 
to  form  independent  settlements  in  that  last  and  feeble 
|)eri(xl  of  his  life.    It  has  therefore  been  suggested  that, 
as  Keturah  is  called  Abraham's  'concubine'  in  Chroni- 
cles xmI  as  she  and  Hagar  arc  probably  indicated  as  his 
*  concubines'  in  Gen.  xxv,  G,  Keturah  had  in  fact  been 
taken  by  Abraham  as  his  secondary  or  amcubine  wife 
before  the  death  of  Sarah,  although  the  historian  relates 
the  incident  after  that  event,  that  his  leading  narrative 
might  not  be  interrupted.     According  to  the  staudanl 
of  morality  then  acknowledged,  Abraham  might  quite 
as  properly  have  taken  Keturah  before  as  after  Sarah's 
death**  (Kitto) ;  although,  it  is  true,  thb  would  hanlly 
hare  been  in  keeping  with  his  usual  reganl  for  Sarah's 
feelings,  and  would  have  been  likely  to  introduce  into 
the  family  another  scene  of  discord  such  as  he  had  seen 
with  Ilagar.     In  ofiposition  to  these  and  similar  argu- 
ments, however,  which  are  maintained  by  rn)f.  Bush 
{SoU  on  Gen.  xxv,  1),  Dr.  Turner  justly  urges  {Com- 
pamon  to  Genesis^  p.  293  sq.)  the  c^Hidcnt  order  of  the 
narrative,  the  occasion  offered  by  the  death  of  Sarah, 
which  preceded  Abraham's  demise  thirty-six  yearn,  and 
the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Keturah  is  introduced 
as  a  full  irt/r,  with  lawful  heins  although  of  less  esteem 
than  Sarah.    As  to  the  objection  drawn  in>m  the  impo- 
tence of  Abraham  in  consequence  of  advanced  age,  it  is 
readily  removed  by  the  implied  renewal  of  his  vigor  at 
the  i^oroide  of  an  heir  by  Sarah  (compare  Heb.  xi,  11) ; 
•qU,  if  sonnd,  it  would  prove  too  much,  for  it  would  rc- 
Hoire  the  birth  of  all  the  six  sons  by  Keturah  to  be  dated 
befoce  that  of  Isaac     See  Abraham. 

()a  the  Arabian  affinities  of  Krturah,  see  the  Journal 
Anatique,  Aug.  1838,  p.  197  sq.  "•  Her  sons  were  '  Zim- 
nn,and  Jokshan,  and  Medan,  and  Midian,  and  Ishbak, 
ttd  Shoah*  (Gen.  xxv,  2) ;  besides  the  sons  and  grand- 
WQs  of  Jokshan,  and  the  sons  of  Midian.  They  evi- 
^Uy  crofwed  the  desert  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  occu- 
pied the  whole  intermediate  countrj',  where  traces  of 
l^nr  names  are  frequent,  while  Midian  extended  south 
irito  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Proper.  In  searching  the 
*"rt»  of  Arab  writers  for  any  information  respecting 
^hoe  tribes,  we  must  be  contented  to  fmd  them  named 
**  Abraliamic,  or  even  Inhmaelitish,  for  under  the  latter 
^Uation  almost  all  the  former  are  confounded  by  their 
descendants.  Keturah  herself  is  by  them  mentioned 
'^T'trely  and  vaguely,  and  evidently  only  in  quoting 
^  a  rabbinical  writer.  (In  the  Kdmus  the  name  is 
**id  to  be  that  of  the  Turk^  and  that  of  a  young  girl 
[<v  aiare]  of  Abraham ;  and,  it  is  added,  her  descendants 
«e  the  Turks!)  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  (AVw«».  i,  179) 
hM  endeavored  to  identify  her  with  the  name  of  a  tnl)e 
*^th(  Amalekites  (the  1st  Amalek)  called  Katura^  but 
»»  arguments  are  not  of  any  weight.  They  rest  on  a 
'•■k  etynsology,  and  are  contradicted  by  the  statements 
of  Arab  authors,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  early 
tribf*  of  Arabia  (of  which  is  Katfira)  have  not,  with  the 
^^  exception  of  Amalek.  been  identitied  with  any 
htftorical  names;  while  the  exception  of  Amalek  is  that 
<n  tn  apparently  aboriginal  people  whose  name  is  rc- 
'^d  in  the  BiUe ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  supposing 
^^  ibese  early  tribes  were  aboriginal"  (Smith).  See 
ARAaiA. 

Kftuchenius,  Petrcs,  a  learned  Dutch  theologian, 
T*"  1^  at  Boi»-le-Duc  August  22, 1664,  and  studied  at 
]^*?d(Q  1114  Utrecht.  He  was  successively  minister  at 
^IHaodAmheim.    He  died  March  27, 1689.    He 


MTTote  A  tmotata  in  omnes  N.  T.  librot^  the  second  and 
only  complete  edition  of  which,  superintended  by  Al- 
berti,  appeared  at  I^eyden  in  1765.  **  The  author's  aim 
in  these  annotations  is  U}  throw  light  on  the  N.  Test,  by 
determining  the  sense  in  which  words  and  phrases  were 
used  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  among  those  with 
whom  its  writers  were  familiar.  For  this  puqiose  he 
compares  the  language  of  the  N.  Tibt.  with  that  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  calls  in  aid  from  the  Chaldre  and  Syriac 
versions.  His  notes  are  characterized  by  sound  learn- 
ing and  great  g<KKi  sense.  AlU-rti  commends  iit  Ftn^ng 
terms  liitt  erudition,  his  candor,  soliditv,  and  impartial- 
ity."—Kitto's  hihiiaU  ('yclup<niw,  ii,  7*29. 

Kew^ley,  John.  D.I).,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was 
by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  of  Koman  Cathtdic  parent- 
age, lie  was  eilucated  at  St. Omar's,  and  was  in  early 
life  a  Jesuit.  He  afternards  miounced  the  doctrines 
and  communion  of  the  Church  of  Home,  joined  '*  Lady 
Huntingdon's  persuasion,"  preached  somewhat  among 
that  body  and  the  Methtniists,  and, coming  to  the  United 
States,  was  admitte<l  to  holy  orders  in  the  I*n)testant 
Episcopal  CTiurch  by  bishop  Claggrtt  (about  1H04);  in 
1809  became  rector  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  in  1813  of  the  parish  of  St.  (George's, 
New  York,  where  he  continued  till  he  sailetl  for  Eumpe 
in  1816.  He  afterwanis  became  reconciled  to  the  (Church 
of  Rome,  and  returned  to  his  original  ecdcf^iastical  con- 
nection, in  which  he  continual  till  his  death.  Kcwley 
was  a  man  of  great  meekness  and  gentleness,  always  un- 
tiring in  the  discharge  of  his  holy  functions,  and  fer\'ent 
and  effective  in  his  preaching.  He  published  a  Sermon 
delivereti  at  the  ofiening  of  the  Convention  of  the  Pnit- 
estant  Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland  in  1800;  also  a 
sermon  entitled  Mmniah  the  Phifsician  of  Sovh^  preach- 
ed at  Middletown  and  Cheshire  in  1811.  See  Si  rague, 
A  nnaU  of  the  A  merictm  Pulpit  y  v,  545.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Key  is  a  common  heraldic  bearing  in  the  insignia  of 
sees  and  religious  houses,  )>articulRrly  such  as  are  uiidc  r 
the  patronage  of  St.  Pet<  r.  Two  keys  in  saltire  are  fre- 
quent, and  keys  are  M)mc tiroes  inttrlactd  or  linked  to- 
gether at  the  bows,  i.  e.  rings.  Keys  indortfd  arc  placed 
side  bv  side,  the  wards  awav  from  each  other. 

Key  (Hrt^,  mnphte'&chy  an  opentr^  Judg.  iii,  25 ; 

Isa.  xxii,  22 ;  *'  oiM-ning,"  1  Chron.  ix,  27 ;  rXii't,  from  its 
use  in  fhuttingy  Matt,  xvi,  19;  Luke  xi,  52;  Rev.  i,  18; 
iii,  7;  ix,  1 ;  xx,  1),  an  instrument  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  as  well  in  a  literal  as  in  a  figurative  sense. 
The  keys  of  the  ancients  were  vcrj'  different  from  ours, 
bi'causc  their  doors  and  trunks  were  generally  cIohkI 
with  bands  or  l)olts.  \%  hich  the  kev  served  onlv  to  loof^n 
or  fafitf  n.  Chardin  savs  that  a  lock  in  the  East  is  like 
a  little  harrow,  which  enters  half  way  into  a  W(K)den 
staple,  and  that  the  key  is  a  wooden  handle,  witli  points 
at  the  end  of  it,  which  are  puhhed  into  the  i^taple,  and 
so  raiM>  this  little  harrow.  Sec  Lim^k.  Indeed,  early 
Oriental  hx^ks  pnibnbly  consiwKd  merely  of  a  wooden 
slide,  drawn  into  its  place  by  a  string.  an<l  fastened  thtro 
by  teeth  or  catches;  the  key  being  a  bit  of  wo<m!, cnK)k- 
{.hX  like  a  sickle,  which  lifted  up  the  hlidc  and  extracted 
it  frrim  its  catches,  after  which  it  was  drawn  bock  by 
the  string.  But  it  is  not  diflicult  to  open  a  l(K-k  of  this 
kind  even  without  a  key,  vi/.  with  the  finger  dipped  in 
imste  or  other  adhesive  sul)stance.  The  |»assage  (^ant. 
v,  4,  5  is  thus  probably  explained  (Ilarmer,  Ol».  iii,  31 ; 
vol.  i,  31*4,  e<l.  Clarke;  Rauwolff,  ap.  liay,  7>ar.  ii,  17). 
Ancient  Egyptian  keys  are  often  found  figured  on  the 
monuments.  They  were  made  of  bronze  or  iron,  and 
consisted  of  a  struighi  shank,  about  five  inches  in  length. 


Iron  Key.    (From  Ancient  Thebes,  In  Egyp^-) 


with  three  or  more  projecting  teeth ;  others  hnd  a  near- 
er resemblance  to  the  wanls  of  modem  kryjs  with  a  short 
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Bhank  about  an  inch  long ;  and  some  resembled  a  com-  the  above  analogies,  the  "  key  of  knowledge**  ia  the 
mon  ring,  with  the  wanls  at  its  ,baok.     The  earliest  means  of  attaining  to  true  knowledge  in  respect  to  the 
mention  of  a  key  is  in  Judg.  iii,.  23-2.%  where  Ehud  hav-  kingdom  of  God  (Luke  xi,  25 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxiii,  13 ; 
ing  gone  "through  the  porch  uikI  shut  the  doors  of  the  Luke  xxiv,  32).     It  is  said  that  authority  to  explain 
parlor  upon  him,  and  locked  them,**  it  is  sriite<l  that  Eg-  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  given  among  the  Jews 
Ion's  "  servants  took  a  kt^  and  o))ened  them."     Among  by  the  delivery  of  a  key.    See  Bind.    The  Kabbins  say 
the  Assyrian  monuments  are  extant  traces  of  strong  that  (jJocI  has  reserved  to  himself  four  keys— the  key  of 
gates,  consisting  of  a  single  leaf,  which  was  fastened  by  rain,  the  key  of  the  grave,  the  key  of  fruitfulness,  and 
a  huge  modem  lock,  like  those  still  used  in  the  East,  of  the  key  of  biurrenness.    See  Keys,  Power  of  tiik. 
which  the  key  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  conveniently       Keyes,  Josiah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
carry  (Isa.  xx'ii,  22),  and  also  by  a  bar  which  moved  into  bom  at  Canajoharic,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3, 1799;  converted  at 
a  square  hole  in  the  walL     Sec  Door.  the  age  of  twelve;  entered  the  (renesee  Conference  in 
The  term  kty  is  frequently  used  in  Scripture  as  the  1820;  in  1831-34  was  presiding  elder  on  Black  lUvcr 
symbol  of  goremmeni,  poicer,  and  authority.     Even  in  District,  and  in  1835  on  Cayuga  District,  where  he  di«l 
mdiiem  times,  in  transferring  the  government  of  a  city,  Ai»ril  22, 1836.    Mr.  Keyes  possessed  a  grasping  intellect 
the  keys  of  the  gates  arc  delivered  as  an  emblem  of  au-  and  great  application.  '  Without  regular  iiistraction,  he 
thority.     In  some  parts  of  the  East,  for  a  man  to  march  acquired  "  a  res|>ectable  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
along  with  a  large  key  upon  his  shoulder  at  once  pro-  Hebrew,  and  as  a  general  scholar,  a  theologian,  and  a 
claims  him  to  be  a  person  of  "consequence.     The  size  preacher,  he  stood  eminent  among  the  Methodist  rainis- 
and  weight  of  these  oftentimes  require  them  to  be  thus  try  of  the  day.     He  was  a  very  useftU  man,  a  sincere 
carried  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,493).    So  of  Christ  Christian,  and  many  souls  were  converted  through  hia 
it  is  said, "  And  th .»  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  hiy  labore.'*— i/i«uf«  ofConferenctn^  ii,  412 ;  (ieo.  Peck,D.D^ 
ujK)!!  his  shoulder ;  so  he  shall  oi)en,  an<l  none  shall  shut ;  Early  Methodism  (N.  Y.  1800, 12mo),  p.  473.     ((i.  L.  T.) 
and  he  shall  shu^  aud  none  shall  open**  (Isa.  xxii,  22 ;       Keys,  Jons,  a  I'resbyterian  minUter  of  English  dc- 
Kev.  iii,7).    He  also  has  the  "  keys  of  heU  and  of  death"  ^^,  ^,^  ^^^  ^^  ^Vilt^^^  ^^  ^^  in  177g,     He  grada- 
(Ilcv.  i,  18 ;  comp.  ix,  1 ;  xx,  1 ).     Our  Saviour  said  to  ^^^  ^^  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1808,  and 
Peter,  as  the  represenutive  of  the  aposUes  generally,  afterwards  Uught  school  for  several  years.    He  studied 
upon  whom  collectively  the  same  prerogative  was  on  ^i.^i^^  ^t  Morristowii,  N.  J.,  under  James  Richa^d^ 
another  occasion  conferred, «  And  I  wiU  give  unto  thee  ^ j^  .  ^,^  licensed  in  1805,  and  in  1807  oniained  by  the 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  and  whatsoever  ^^^,  y^,^,^  Prenbvtery  at  Orangedalc, N. J.,  and  in  1808 
thou  Shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  m  heaven ;  and  j^^^^j^j    ^^^^  J^f  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  g^^  La,,^  near  Al- 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shaU  be  loosed  m  ^      yr  y     ^^  j^,^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^1  f^„,  ^^^  ^ 
heaven   (Matt,  xvi,  19;  xvi.i  18)_that  is,  the  power         J^^^  Church  of  Wolcott,Conn.;  in  1824  removed  to 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  officiaUy,  of  admmistenng  the  Xallmadge,  Ohio,  as  pastor  of  a  O.ngregational  Church, 
sacraments  as  a  steward  of  the  jny^t^nes  of  God,  and  ^^^  afterwards  preached  successivelv  at  Dover,  New- 
as  a  faithful  servant,  whom  the  Lord  hath  set  over  his  ^       <  ,,^j^    ^^  p^^    Hl^    ^^  ^^  Lo„i    ^j^^    ^^d  at  Ce- 
houschold.    Thisgeneralauthonty  18  shared  in  common  j^^  ,^  j^^,  ^^^^  ^.j^^      j^^^    ^^  1„^  ^^  r^^xu^  to 
by  aU  ministers  and  ofhccrs  in  the  Church.     The  grant  ^       ^j^j^  ^.,^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^         27, 1867.    Mr.  Keys 
doubUess  likewise  included  the  authority  to  esUblish  ^^  ^n  industrious  student.     As  a  preacher  he  took  the 
rides  and  constitutional  orders  in  the  Church,  to  which           ^^^  ^^,.  ^^  jn  ^j,  ^^^y     ^  ^  Christian  he  had 
Christ  himself  gave  no  s|>ecial  ecclesiastical  form,  but  "^        ^^^^  j,^^^^        „  of  special  praver.    See  Wilson, 
left  It  to  be  organized  by  the  apostles  after  his  own  res-  ,,^,j  Historical  A  Imamic.  1868,  p.  216.     (J.  L.  S.) 
urrection.     This  power,  too,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  is        __          „  i  •  u  •  » 
delegatc'd  to  the  Chiirch  of  later  times;  for  it  U  notewor-       ^eys,  Power  of  tiif^  a  term  which  m  a  general 
thy  that  even  the  apostles  have  not  definiuly  prescribed  «*"««  d*^«"^«  the  extent  of  eccl^mstical  power  or,  ma 
anv  si»ecific  form  of  Church  poUtv,  and  this  U  therefore,  "*7«^«'  ^J"^^  ^^"^  "^^»*  ?^  authonze  or  prohibit  abeo- 
in  *a  great  measure,  left  to  tirdiiretion  of  each  body  of  ^"^»^J» '"  *"^  '^  J^  ""^^^  the  interpretation  m  the  one  s^ 
Christians.     Indeed,  the  settlement  of  the  cardinal  doc-  of  the  other  that  the  Protestant  and  Romish  churchea 
trines  of  ChrLstianity,  as  a  basis  of  Church-membership  ^^^^  f^'"  't'^y  ""'If''     ^^^  ^«*f,  '*\^  ""^^^^  '*** 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  api>ears  to  be  the  onlv  ex-  "*»"'  "»^"  ^^**  *"  "'•"^^*  ^<^^'^'^^^^P'  «»^  ^79  sq. 
plicit  element  of  the  authority  conferred  in  these  pas-        I-  NftP-Testament  Doctrwe.—Thfi  expression  nnfi*? 
aagta  by  Christ  to  his  ai>ostles— and  this  exclusively  n^'J"r'^2,or«keyof  the  house  of  David"  (Isa.  xxii,  22), 
belonged  to  them,  inasmuch  as  their  oflice  was  not  trans-  denotes  the  power  which  was  given  to  the  king*9  officer 
missible;  so  that  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  over  the  royal  household.     In  literal  symbolism,  jcXfic 
essential  points  of  Church  constitution,  have  been  com-  AmtU  (Rev.  iii,  7)  denotes  the  authority  which  Christ 
pleted  by  them  for  all  time.     See  SroctasiON.     As  to  as  King  exercises  over  his  realm  with  sfjecial  regard  to 
Peter  himself,  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  on  the  part  his  right  ofadmission  or  dismission.    When  Jesas  (Matt, 
of  Romani:(ts  that  the  authority  was  conferred  upon  him  xvi,  19)  solemnly  intmsted  to  Peter,  as  a  representatiire 
personally  above  his  fell()w-db»ciples,  since  in  the  other  of  the  apostles,  the  keys  of  the  heavenly  kiiigdoro,  he 
passage  the  general  ** ye"  is  used  in  place  of  the  indiv id-  iiiveste<l  him  by  that  act  simply  with  his  apostolical 
ual "  thou."     It  is  true,  however,  that  as  Peter  was  here  station,  which  involves  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
aildressed  as  the  foreman,  so  to  s[)cak,  of  the  a|x>stolical  Church  by  the  preaching  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  (Luke 
college,  he  was  eventually  honored  as  the  instrument  of  xxiv,  47)  and  tlie  establishment  of  the  Go«pel  doctrine 
the  introduction  of  the  first  Gentile  as  well  as  Christian  (Matt,  xx,  19\    In  this  sense  the  commission  (John  xx, 
fnemlK>rs  into  the  Church  (see  Acts  ii,  x),  a  fact  to  which  23)  to  the  other  eleven  ap<»stles  must  likewise  be  inter- 
Peter  himself  alludes  in  a  very  unassuming  way  (Acts  f»reted.  f<»r  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  apos- 
XV,  7).    The  association  of  this  authority  with  the  power  ties  ever  exercised  the  authority,  as  Jesus  did,  of  reliev- 
Kti absolution  is  another  unauthorized  gloss  of  the  Roman  i  ing  the  siimer  of  his  guilt;  and  yet.  even  if  proofs  could 
Catliolic  Church;  f«ir  the  passage  in  which  this  is  con-  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  apostles  did  exereise  such 
furred  (John  xx,  23,  **  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  |  authority,  all  evidence  that  such  authority  was  trans- 
are  remitte<l  unto  them ;  and  who8es<»ever  sins  ye  re-  i  ferretl  to  the  Chureh  after  the  apostolic  age  is  surely 
tain,  they  are  retained*')  stands  in  a  veri'  difTcrent  con-  ,  wanting.    Besides,  it  is  {iroper  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
nection,  and  is  evidently  to  be  interpreted  of  the  exclu-  tween  the  power  of  the  keys  claimed  for  Peter  as  an  ex- 
sively  apostolical  right  to  pronounce  ui>on  the  religious  pression  of  apt)stolical  authority,  and  the  power  "to  bind 
Stat?  of  those  to  whom,  by  the  imi)osition  of  hands,  tliey  and  to  loose"  which  Jesus  (Matt,  xvi,  19)  also  conferred 
imparted  the  pectdiar  miraculous  gifts  of  the  primitive  not  only  upon  his  other  apostles,  but  upon  the  wh(4e 
age  (see  Acts  Wii,  14-17;  xix,  6).     In  accordance  with  •  Chureh  (Matt,  xviii,  18).    Both  expreasiona,  to  binduA 
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to  /oo0r,  which  in  New-Tofltament  usaf:^  do  not  require  '  martyre  to  the  power  of  the  kovH;  he  only  conceded  to 
a  personal,  but  an  impersonal  object,  mean,  aircordiu);  to  them  the  ri^ht  of  IntereeMMion  for  the  fallen.  To  prove 
Babinnical  language,  to  permit  and  tojorbui,  to  c*ntjinu    the  ideal  miity  of  the  Church,  ( Vprian  ailvanccB  the  ar- 


and  to  rerohe  (aee  lJghtriM)t,adlfK*.  MattMand  comp.the  I  gument  that  the  power  of  the  keys  was  tirnt  intruste<l 
art.  Bind)  ;  and  in  the  N.-T.  paeuagea  <)U(ited  they  can  by  ( 'hri.>t  to  Peter,  and  only  afterwanU  to  the  other 
refer  only  to  the  sphere  wf  Christian  social  life.  Against  aixmtles  (Di*  unit,  tccl*-*.  vap.  W),  In  the  writings  of 
tlic  opinion  ofthe  later  Church,  that  Paul  (1  (.^or.  v,  3-a)  j  C>i)tatus  MUcN-itanns  this  thought  takes  the  form  that 
made  ufe  of  the  aiMiHtiilic  authority  to  foi^j^ive  and  to  Christ  intnihte<l  the  keys  to  IVter.  and  that  Peter  him- 
retaia  sims  Kitschl  ( .1  U'KtUhid,  Kirche,  *2d  edit.,  p.  837  self  surrendennl  them  to  the  other  apostles.  The  pow(  r 
aq.)  argues  that  in  this  passage  only  a  disciplinary  n>g-  i  of  the  keys  in  this  sense  evidently  denotes  the  epinropal 
Illation  is  referred  to ;  that  Paul  concede<l  to  the  Churi-h  ]>ower  in  all  its  extent,  i.  e.  the  ecclesiastical  gt>viri> 
the  right  of  discipline,  and  only  exercisi'd  authority  ment.  WithCyprian,  to  i!»tm/ and  to /ooJ(^  already  means 
when  he  supposed  himself  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  to  retain  or  forgive  sins  forever,  yet  he  only  uses  these 
wish  of  the  Church;  ami  that,  if  the  apostle  (*i  Cor.  ii,  expressions  when  speaking  ofthe  forgiveness  of  sins  by 
0-10)  heM  a  contrary  doctrine, he  would  Ikj  subject  to  the  baptism  (e.  g.  A/;w/.  73,  c.  7).  I^ter,  however,  they  are 
charge  of  simulation.  The  a|K»st<ilical  writings,  more-  iisetl  in  a  narn)wer  sense,  and  reft  r  to  great  sins  c(jm- 
over,  do  not  allude  t4i  any  other  agency  in  the  Church  ^  mitted  after  baptism;  in  short,  they  denote  the  right  t.f 
for  the  remission  of  sins  than  that  spoken  of  by  Paid  '  exercising  i)enance-di.scipline,  a  p<»wer  in  ])rinciple  con- 
him«ielf,2  Cor.  v,  18  w).,  namely,  reconciliation  by  Christ  i  ce<U>d  to  the  bishop,  but  which  actually  he  was  permit- 
and  the  prayers  of  believers  (1  John  v,  10;  James  v,  16).  '  te<l  to  exercise  only  in  miion  with  all  his  clergj'.     N<it 

11,  Doctrine  of  the  I  *<  it  i-iatii:  Pi  rii*fL — The  misconcc])- j  all  sins  committed  after  baiitism  were  subject  to  the 
tion  ofthe  meaning  ofthe  power  to  biml  and  to  lottge  was  power  of  the  keys,  only  the  greater  ones,  as  Augustine 
eariy  manifested  in  the  Church.  The  Jewish-Christian  has  it, '» committed  against  the  Dwalogue**  (Hfrm.  361.  i, 
Clementiitf  /lomHurf,  it  is  true,  stiU  evince  a  knowledge  i  **  De  pajnit,**  c.  4).  Tliis  dei-laration,  however,  is  to  lie 
ofthe  original  signification  of  the  wonls  to  biml  and  to  i  taken  with  the  exception  of  all  inward  sins,  i.  e.  tres- 
/IwMP,  inasmuch  as  they  still  supply— in  the  N.-T.  sense  ftasscs  against  the  ninth  and  tenth  commandments; 
— simply  an  impersonkl  object ;  Init,  withal,  they  have  so  ,  moreover,  in  the  older  practice,  only  the  different  s|)ecies 
far  eiilaq^l  ni)on  the  meaning  ofthe  expression  as  to  .  of  idolatry,  murder,  and  unchastity  were  punished  by 
find  comprehended  in  the  p<»wer  to  which  it  alludes  all  etrclesiastical  courts.  It  is  incorrect  to  argue,  as  has 
privileges  of  the  e[>isco|)al  office  as  a  continuation  of  the  ^  been  done  on  the  |>art  of  l^)testants,  that  only  the  pub- 
apoMolical  office  (iii,  72).  Quite  the  opposite  was  held  lie  sins — those  which  cauMMl  trouble  to  the  Church,  were 
in  the  (tentile-Christian  Church  of  the  2d  centurw  It  taken  account  of  bv  the  Church.  As  to  the  sins  alluded 
interpreted  the  power  *'to  bind  and  to  loose*'  as  author-  ■  to  aliove,  whether  commit teil  in  MH.-ret  or  publicly,  it 
ity  to  retain  and  to  forgive  sin,  and  supplie<l  the  two  ■  was  ftui»|)(»se<l  that  they  did  injun*  to  the  gifts  of  regon- 
rerfod  with  personal  objects;  yet  regardetl — in  the  spirit !  eration,  and  entangled  the  soul  in  the  meshes  of  spirit- 
of  the  apoptolic  i^urch — as  the  authorities  veste<l  with  I  ual  death;  they  were  then-fore  called  jmrato  (delicta  or 
the  power  to  bind  and  to  looser  the  society  (Church),  an<l  crimina)  morto/w,  also  caj^italiii :  the  others  were  ngard- 
Dot  the  bii»hop.  ed  as  simply  daily  exfu^riences  of  the  remains  of  weak- 

In  so  far  as  from  a  heathen-Christian  stand-jMint  the  ness  cleaving  to  the  iR'liever,  of  which  it  seems  almost 
power  of  the  **  keys"  was  iilentified  with  the  power  **to  ;  impos-^ible  to  be  ri<l  in  this  life.  For  the  fonner  »inly 
bind  and  to  loose,**  the  former  was  held  to  express  in  one  the  power  of  the  keys  ami  the  exercise  of  i>enance  were 
conception  both  the  latter  acts,  viz.  excommunication  regarded  as  in  force;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  wire 
and  readmittance  to  the  (.-hurch;  but  as  the  keys  of  i  supposed  to  \ye  atoned  for  by  the  daily  iienance  of  a  l)c- 
Peter  were  taken  also  to  comprehend  aU  rights  of  Church  |  lieving  heart,  by  the  fifth  re<iuest  in  the  laird's  Prayer, 
government,  and  especially  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,    by  oblation  and  the  eucharist,  etc.     They  were  tailed 


we  need  not  wonder  that  among  the  Church  fathers  of 
the  patrisric  period  all  thesf>  different  views  were  s«)mc- 
what  roixefl  (comfi.TertuIUaii,  /.v  Piidir.  21;  Cyprian, 


pfcrata  re/nalia. 

Actually  the  power  ofthe  keys  was  exercised  by  the 
whole  clerical  IkhU',  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop. 


Dr  utdt.  trrles,  cap.  4).     It  was  in  the  perio<l  of  scholas-  ;  In  f«)rnial  iii<piit«itf>nal  pnicewlings,  the  fai't  of  the  com- 

ticiem  that  a  reallv  strict  distinction  was  aimerl  at,  and  >  mission  of  a  mortal  sin  was  determined  either  bv  the 

yet  to  this  day  Roman  Catholics  have  failed  to  recog-  :  v«duntar\'  confession  of  the  |>erp<>trat4>r  or  liy  indictment 

niae  generally  this  discrimination.  |  and  hearing  of  witnesses,  followed,  in  case  of  establiiihed 

The  whole  Church  was  at  first  regan1e<I  as  bearers  of  '  guilt,  by  tlie  declaration  of  cxcommuiucation ;  but  the 

tbekeyA,i.e.of  the  power  to  frrW  and  to  AvM^,  evidently    excommunicated  retained  the  privilege  of  praying  fur 

^wauae  Christ  works  and  has  his  abode  there.     (For  ;  admission  to  the  exercise  of  [lenance  in  the  Church. 

this  reason,  also,  the  martyrs  were  accorde<l  the  i>osition  .  This  last,  in  early  days,  w^os  in  all  cases  ])ublic,  eh|)ecially 

of^pTsecipuaeci'leaiiemembrat'Mn  whom  (Christ  is  active  I  after  the  time  of  Augustine,  at  least  in  cases  of  public 

tw  his  own  gktrification.     Com[).  Eusebius,  v,  2, 5 ;  Ter- :  crime;  but  after  the  iK'ginning  of  the  4th  wntury  it 

tollitn,/)f  PuJic. ;  Idem,  Apoiog.  39).  .  was  regulated  by  stejw  (.><irres|M)nding  to  catechumenical 

The  fiwt  decided  change  of  view  is  found  among  the  '  grades.    Upon  the  expiration  ofthe  term  of  fienance.  the 

^tontanirta.     Tertullian  (in  hu  I)e  I*iniiritui)  limits  the    h-ngth  of  which,  in  the  early  Church,  was  discnttionar}* 

P'«wii»e  of  Matt,  xvi,  18  sq.  simply  to  the  person  of  Pe-    with  the  bishop,  but  in  later  timew  was  determined  by 

^ttthe  apo«rolical  founder  of  the  Church;  the  {xiwcr    ecclesiastical  laws,  the  excommunicated  was  again  n*- 

toforpve  rin  he  reganls  as  the  right  ofthe  (.'hurch  in    ct'ived  into  (y'hurch  memljcrship.     This  act,  which  was 

JJ*  ^  as  she  is  identical  with  the  Holy  Ghost.     The    consummated  by  imposition  <»f  hands,  prayer,  and  the 

^^  of  this  right  he  holds  to  be  the  spiritual  man  !  kiss  of  {M'ace  by  the  bishop,  with  the  assistance  of  the 

(*P>ritualis  homo),  but  that  the  latter,  in  the  interests    clergj*  l)efore  the  altar  (ante  a|»sidem),  in  presence  of 

^/he  (jboTch,  aljstaina  from  exercising  this  prerogative,    the  membership  ofthe  Chun'h,  was  calle<l  rtamnluiivm^ 

.  ^  <^poi)ent,  the  Roman  bishop,  however,  inter|>ret(d    or  the  lx>stowal  of  |)eace  (pacem  dare).     Penitent  souls, 

*o  favor  of  all  the  bishops  (bishopric  =  numerus  epis-  |  however,  in  danger  of  imme<liate  death,  could  l»e  recon- 

^*'''ni,  chap.  xxi).     This  thought  Cyprian  enlarge<l    cileil  even  l)eforc  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  p<'n- 

Jj^^ith  a  free  uae  of  the  Montanistic  thesis,  h«)lding  ,  ance,  in  presence  of  the  bishop,  by  any  pn'sliyter,  or,  if 

^the  episcopate  is  the  inheritor  (heir)  «if  the  afn^s-  '  such  a  one  was  not  accessible,  even  by  a  deac<»n  (Cy|»- 

/™  power,  the  seat  and  the  organ  ofthe  Holy  GtuK^t,    rian,  Epi»t,  xviii,  1 ;  Cone,  FMh*rit.  can.  32);  a  I'ractitrc 

^^^herefnre  poflflcsaed  of  |iower  to6iWor  to /(MM^  of  its    which  we  find  even  as  late  as  th«'  MidtUe  Ages,  and 

^^■coord.   Of  course,  fn>ra  such  a  stan<l-point,('yprian    which  clearly  pr«>ves  that  in  the  early  Chur<-h  r<'<*oncil- 

^  wcoed  to  reject  as  presumption  the  claim  of  the  ;  iatiuu  was  more  an  act  of  jurisdictiou  tliau  of  order. 
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In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Churcli,  the  exercue  of  it« 
prerogative  of  the  power  *'  to  lootw,"  in  reconciliation, 
coincitlcd  completely  with  absolutumj  except  that  to  thi» 
term  there  wati  not  f^ven  the  rocaninji:  which  it  re- 
ceived in  the  Middle  Ages.     AlM>ve  all,  it  miiHt  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Church  fathers  did  not  iilace  the 
atoning  power  in  the  reconciling  activity  of  the  Church, 
but  in  the  activity  of  the  i)enitent  liimbelf ;  from  the 
Church  the  penitent  rcceive<l  only  in8truction  how  to 
heal  the  wound  he  had  creat«<l  by  sin :  hence  they  fre- 
quently (k*signated  |)onance  as  the  medieuie,  and  the 
clems  imposing  it  as  the  ^ihysioian;  he  (the  penitent) 
was  to  repair  himstelf  from  his  crime  by  his  good  works, 
and  merit  the  divuie  forgiveness.     Thus  must  be  un- 
deTst<NKl  Cyprian's  frequent  demand  of  *'justa  {iceuiten- 
tia,"  which  consists  in  the  congruity  of  the  guilt  with 
the  penance  offereil  as  reparation.     That  God  alone  ab- 
Bolve<l  fn>m  sin  was  the  accepted  axiom  of  the  early 
(IJhurch.     Yet  the  Church  hesiuted  not  to  consider  it- 
self one  of  the  means  of  grace^  competent  to  assist  in 
tlie  work  of  salvation,  acting  upon  the  theory  laid  down 
by  (*yprian :  "  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus."     So  long 
as  the  mortally  sinning  one  saw  himself  inwardly  and 
outwardly  separated  from  the  Church,  the  absolute  way 
to  salvation,  divine  forgiveness,  seemed  to  him  inacces- 
sible; there  was  no  need  of  judgment  by  the  courts,  he 
was  already  judged.     If  the  Church  again  admitted 
him  to  membership  among  the  purified,  he  was  not  nec- 
essarily among  the  number  of  the  saved,  but  he  had  at 
least  the  pros{)ect  of  salvation :  he  now  lielongi'd  to  the 
number  of  those  over  whom  the  Lord  on  the  final  day 
would  sit  in  judgment,  from  whom  he  would  select  his 
own.     U|)on  this  point  ('y])rian  [Kp.  Iv,  15, 24)  and  Pa- 
dan  {E//wt.  ad  iSympron,  in  fine)  are  vcr>'  clear.     As  the 
absolving  judgment  of  tlie  Church  thus  Inscomes  rather 
uncertain,  de[)ending  upon  appnival  or  rejection  in  the 
final  judgment^  there  was  nex'd  of  further  elucidation. 
Keconfiliation  was  therefore  joine<l  with  prayer  by  a 
petition  that  (rod  would  forgive  the  penitent  his  sins, 
accept  as  sufficient  his  repentance,  which  of  course  could 
only  afTonl  a  limite<l  satbfaction  for  the  committe<l  of- 
fence, and  restore  to  him  the  lost  s|)iritual  gifts.     For 
this  reason  the  act  was  accompanied  by  the  imiKtsition 
of  han(U;  compare  Augustine,  I>e  Baptism,  iii,  c  IG,  who 
says  of  this  ceremony  that  it  is  **oratio  super  hominem," 
L  e.  the  symbolic  i^ledge  that  the  answer  of  prayer 
shouhl  benefit  the  jtenitent,  and  that  with  it  was  be- 
stowed the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     In  this  sense  Cyi>- 
rian  speaks  of  a  "  remissio  facta  per  sacerdotes  ^pud 
Dominum  grata" — for  he  knows  only  a  forgiving  activ- 
ity of  (rod ;  and  with  him  all  absolving  action  of  the 
Church  contineii  itself  to  the  restitution  of  external  com- 
munion, and  the  prayerful  intercession  of  the  Church, 
viz.  of  the  priests,  martyrs,  and  believers.     However 
greatly  Pacian  and  Ambrosius  may  differ  in'  their  de- 
fence against  the  Novatians  on  the  right  of  the  priest 
to  absolve  fnnn  sin,  they  never  claimed  for  the  priest 
more  than  the  power  of  intercession — a  privilege  which 
they  believed  he  held  in  common  with  the  congregation. 
It  is  in  the  Augustinian  period  that  we  first  discover 
an  endeavor  to  define  tlie  place  of  the  priest  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  the  keys.    The  older  fathers,  Cyp- 
rian and  Ainbn>so,  had  limited  the  effect  of  mortal  sins 
by  holding  that  they  inflicteii  a  mortal  wound  ufsm  the 
fallen — calling  to  mind  the  man  who,  on  his  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericlio,  fell  among  mnnlerers ;  and  so  ec- 
clesiastical penance  wa-s  regarded  simply  as  a  rcme<ly 
for  the  afHii*t«d.     In  the  Augustinian  peri«xl,  however, 
sin  was  hold  to  l)e  a  »loath-intiicting  agont,  implying 
that  the  fallen  was  dead,  and  had  to  be  restored  to  life. 
But,  as  the  (Church  did  not  fK>ss<>ss  this  iM>wcr,  a  change 
of  heart  was  sup(M>!<ed  to  pre<re«le  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  keys — in  short,  that  a  divine  influence  vis- 
ited the  heart  before  any  human  agency  could  lie  effec- 
tually  applied.     Augustine,  in  several  passages  of  his 
writings  (e.  g.  Tract.  '11  in  Kr.  Joh. ;  Tract  49,  No.  24) 
finds  the  process  exemplified  in  the  resurrection  of  Laz- 


arus :  the  sinner,  like  Lazarus,  is  dead,  and,  so  to  speak, 
rests  spellbound  in  the  grave ;  Mercy  awakens  him,  and 
restores  him  to  life  by  wounding  him  inwardly,  and, 
amid  great  pain,  brings  him  to  a  consciousness  of  bis 
offences;  upon  Mercy's  call  he  arises, like  Lazarus,  from 
the  grave,  aiul  comes  to  light,  bowed  down  by  his  guilt, 
and,  with  an  acknowledgment  to  the  bishop,  seeks  the 
means  of  salvation  in  the  practice  of  i>eiuuice;  he  is  at 
last  freed  by  the  activity  of  the  priests,  as  Lazarus  was 
freed  by  the  disciples.  This  picture  we  find,  from  this 
time  forward,  in  most  representations  of  the  penance- 
pn>cess,  down  to  the  Middle  Ages;  and  especially  did 
the  Victoriuians  form  their  conception  of  absolution 
u})on  iu  If  in  this  picture  the  act  of  loosing  can  only 
designate  the  united  action  of  the  Church  on  the  fallen, 
viz.  the  imi)08ition  of  penance,  intercession,  the  removal 
of  exirommunication,  and  the  admission  to  the  means 
of  grace,  it  would  seem  that  in  other  places  Augustine 
holds  that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  to  be  mediated  by 
the  Church ;  yet  even  here  lie  does  not  speak  of  the 
Church  as  a  pntfessed  institution  of  mercy,  but  rather 
the  community  of  saints,  or  of  the  predestined,  by  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  performs  its  work.  Thus  he  says 
{Sernu  99,  cap.  9) :  "  The  Spirit  forgives,  not  the  Church  ^ 
this  Spirit  is  God.  God  dwells  in  his  temple,  L  e.  in  his 
saintly  believers,  in  his  'Church,  and  he  forgives  sin  hjf 
this  agency f  because  it  is  the  living  tem^Ue."  But  even 
this  forgiveness  is  considered  only  as  the  fruit  of  pray- 
ers pleasing  to  (rod,  and  therefore  answered  by  him. 
WhUc,  therefore,  Augustine  traces  forgiveness  ui  recon- 
ciliation mainly  to  the  prayerful  intercession  of  the 
faithfiU,  Leo  the  Great  argues  that  the  priests  alone  are 
specific  intercessors  for  the  fallen,  and  that  without  their 
intercession  forgiveness  cannot  be  secured  {^*  ut  indul- 
gent ia  nisi  supplicationibus  sacerdotum  nequeat  ubtiuc- 
ri").  He  bases  this  exclusive  intercession  prerogative 
j  of  the  priests  upon  the  fact  that  the  Saviour,  according 
to  his  promise  (Matt,  xxviii,  29),  which  Leo  refers  sim- 
ply to  the  clerus,  always  assists  the  action  of  his  ])rie8U, 
and  that  he  makes  them  the  channel  of  his  spiritual 
gifts  (Kp,  82,  al.  108 ;  ad  Thcod.  cap.  2).  It  is  thus  that 
the  Catholic  notion  of  the  clerical  priesthood,  which. 
inde|)cndent  of  the  laity,  c(»mmunicates  God's  mercy, 
and  regards  this  mediatorship  as  essential,  has  taken 
definite  shape;  and  what  has  been  added  in  later  times 
is  simply  a  more  comfdete  or  perfect  developmehtof  the 
idea  as  it  originated  with  Leo.  But  even  he  does  not 
make  the  assertion  that  the  priest,  instead  of  Iwing  a 
mediator  by  prayer  for  forgiveness,  has  himself  the  au- 
thoritv,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  alisolve  from  sin. 

We  do  not  |)osscss  an  absolution-formula  of  the  first 
ages  c»f  the  (Church,  but  we  have  cverj'  ntasim  to  sup- 
pose, upon  the  premises  stated,  that  it  could  only  have 
[>een  deprecative.  Augustine  even  denounced  the  ex- 
pression '*  I  for^vc  thy  sins,"  of  the  Donatists,  as  heret- 
ical (Serni.  9l»,  c.  7-9 ).  If,  in  our  last  allusion  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  sinner  by  means  of  prayerful  inter- 
cession, the  priest  alone  seemed  to  be  entitled  to  be  dep- 
recator,  we  find  a  very  different  view  was  entertained 
by  other  Church  fathers.  In  acconlancc  with  I^v.  xiv, 
2,  Jerome  says  that  the  priests  cannot  make  the  leper 
clean,  nor  the  reverse;  they  can  simply  distinguish  lie- 
tween  the  clean  and  the  unclean  {Comm.  hi  Mtitt.  liK 
iii).  Not  understanding,  therefore.  Matt.  xvi.  19  to  con- 
cede to  the  bishops  and  the  elders  any  other  power,  it 
follows  that  he  concedes  to  the  ecclesiastical  ofiice  sim- 
ply the  authority  of  distinction,  i.  e.  the  judicial  jwwer 
of  pronouncing  tliose  as  l(N>sed  who  by  the  mercy  of  God 
had  been  inwardly  loosed,  and  those  as  bound  who  have 
not  yet  l>cen  lo4»sed  by  (Jotl's  mercy — a  judicial  decision 
whose  validitv  is  essentiallv  confined  to  the  forum  of 
the  Church,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  forum  of  (iod. 
Just  so  says  Gregory  the  (iri'at  (/Am*.  20,  in  Ev.  No.  6), 
*'It  must  be  determined  what  guilt  has  preceded  and 
what  penitence  has  followed  guilt  in  order  that  the 
shepherd  may  l(»ose  those  whom  the  Ix)rd  in  his  mercy 
visits  with  a  sense  of  rei)eutance.    Only  when  the  judg^. 
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ment  of  the  inner  judge  is  obeyed  can  the  action  of  the 
officer  to  loose  )je  a  correct  and  real  one."  Adding,  as 
be  doe«s  like  Au^^ustine,  the  narrative  of  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  it  is  evident  that  Grt*^ry  did  not  couhider 
the  bish<»p's  action  in  mortal  sins  as  anything  more  than 
0(«istituiing  a  recognition  of  the  imier  condition  of  the 
smicr;  thuse  mto  whose  heart  God  has  breathed  the 
spirit  of  life  the  ecclesiastical  judge  is  to  pronounce  as 
looaed,  those  yet  spiritually  dead  as  bound. 

As  in  the  early  Cliurch  great  ])enitencc  was  conceded 
oiilv  once,  so  recouciliatiou  by  the  Church  was  not  re- 
peated  a  second  time.  In  the  writings  uf  Sozomen  (lib. 
vii,  10)  we  tirst  And  a  witness  for  the  principle  of  ad- 
mitting also  backsliders  to  penance  and  re<!ouciliation. 
This  change  of  practice  was  a  necessary'  conbequoncc  of 
the  enactment  uf  penitential  laws  which  cxtende<l  the 
use  of  the  term  mortal  sin  also  to  such  ufTenccs  as  had 
formerly  been  considered  simply  venial. 

III.  Lktctrwe.  oj'the  Middle  At/es  artd  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church. — The  ancient  Church  classified  her  mem- 
bers into  three  sections — the  faithful,  the  catechumens, 
and  the  penitent.    The  power  of  tlie  keys  was  exercised 
upon  the  last,  and  in  a  certain  sense  also  u|H)u  the  sec- 
ond class ;  these  two  only  were  in  any  need  of  reconcil- 
iation or  alisolution  by  the  Church.     There  is  not  the 
alightet>t  evidence  or  reason  to  ))elievc  that  the  faithful 
were  obliged  to  nrmke  confession  of  sins  to  the  priest, 
e\'en  beftire  ix>mmunion.     On  the  other  hand,  we  find, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  tendency 
among  the  newly-converted  (rermanic  nations  to  en- 
large the  prai'tice  of  penance  into  a  general  institution 
in  the  Church,  and  to  make  the  power  of  the  keys, 
which  concerned  the  penitent  alone,  a  general  court  of 
appeal  and  of  mercy  for  all  the  faithful.    Thb  was  done 
ispat  by  subjecting  also  mental  sins  to  the  power  of  the 
keys,  while  in  the  earlier  Church  such  a  thing  had  nev- 
er been  dreamed  of.     The  origin  of  this  innovation  has 
been  demonstrated  with  full  evidence  by  Wasserschle- 
boi  {Bvs»ordnung  d.  aberuUandiMchtn  Kirchcj  p.  1()8  sq.). 
Monachism  was  t)ic  exercise  of  penance  for  all  life.     In 
the  monastery  it  was  early  considered  an  act  of  asceti- 
cism to  disclose  to  the  brethren  the  most  secret  mani- 
festatitins  of  sin.     In  the  old  British  and  Irish  Church 
education  was  directed  especially  to  the  order  and  in- 
temts  of  practical  Church  life;  morals  and  discipline 
were  generally  regulated  by  monastic  rule,  which  thus 
penetrated  society  at  large,  and  more  or  less  infiuenced 
iH  civil  legislation.     As  early  as  the  penance-canons  of 
Tinniaus,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  5th 
ontary,  the  onler  is  given  that  mental  sins,  even  though 
prevented  from  execution,  should  be  atoned  for  by  aln 
■tinence  from  meat  and  wine  for  the  period  of  twelve 
Bwoths.    The  Anglo-Saxon  Pamtentudf,  which  bears 
*ke  ntme  of  Thewlore  of  Canterbury,  pre8cri!)es  for  lusts 
of  fornication  twentv  to  fortv  days*  abstinence.     The 
'^ues  of  penance  of  the  Irish  monk  Columban  (died  A. 
^*  615)  imi>orted  these  regulations  to  the  C-ontinent, 
^  ordered  that  all  sinful  lusts  of  the  min<l  should  be 
■''Wed  for  by  penance  with  breail  and  water  from  forty 
^y>  to  MX  months  (compare  Wasser8chlelK»n,  Bussord- 
■«»9,p.la8, 109,  I86,3i>3).    In  the  5th  century  the  semi- 
''^^*idui  John  Cassian,  of  Marseilles,  established  eight 
P'^pal  or  radical  sins  (vitia  piincipalia ),  from  which 
'P'lng  the  actual  sins,  namely,  intemperance,  licentious- 
''^  ftvariciousness,  anger,  sadness,  bitterness,  vanity, 
Vfj^  (CoU,  S,  JS.  Patrum  K,  "  de  octo  principalibus  vi- 
*"•  )•   In  the  instructions  of  Columban  {Hiblioth.  lUifr, 
""^•xii,2il)  they  are  mentioned  imder  the  name  of 
^'"''ina  capitalia,**  by  which  the  early  Church  desig- 
"■^Mmply  those  actual  mortal  sins  that  were  subject 
^^P'iblic  penitence,  and  under  this  name  they  were  in- 
''^'^^^d  into  several  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frankish  pon- 
■*^pej»ulationK.     The  Synod  of  C-halons,  in  the  year 
"directs  the  priest,  in  canon  32,  to  |)ay  s|>ecial  regard 
•*J^  principal  sins  of  the  confessors,  a  commendation 
J^^  Alcuin  already  made  in  his  De  divinig  ojficiviy  cap. 
^  Fiom  these  eight  radical  sins  the  seven  death-sins 


of  scholasticism  were  developed.  In  these  regulations 
of  penance  we  find  also  already  penance  redemptions,  so 
important  to  thehistor}*  of  alisolution,  which  originated 
simply  by  a  transfer  of  the  old  Germanic  com|)Osition 
system  t«>  ecclesiastical  life. 

The  extension  of  the  {tower  to  bind  and  to  loose  over 
all  Christians  was  a  necessary  consi-qucnce  of  such  in- 
fluences as  thcwe  just  alluded  to.  In  the  instructions 
for  penance  of  the  abbot  Othman,  of  St.(;all  (died  A.I). 
7G1),  we  have  the  principle  laid  down  that  iiithout  con- 
fession there  is  no  forgiveness  of  siiu  In  Columban's 
botik  of  confession  (can.  30).  on  the  borders  of  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries,  it  is  ordered  that  before  ever>'  com- 
munion there  shonhl  be  confcsriion.  es[iecially  of  mentsi 
excitements.  According  to  Heginu  of  Pruna  (died  915) 
(IM  discipl.  eccifg,  ii,  2),  every  person  ought  to  confess 
at  least  once  a  year.  The  first  pmvincial  synod  which 
makes  confession  a  general  obligation  is  that'of  Aenham, 
A.I>.  1 109  (canon  20,  in  two  very  varj-ing  recensions). 
Innocent  III  is  really  the  originator  of  the  general  pen- 
ance law  [see  Penance],  and  thus  likewise  of  the  reg- 
ular |)eriodicaI  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys  over  all 
Christians.  His  regulation  had  no  doubt  the  inti'ntion 
of  staying,  by  ecclesiastical  shackles  on  the  conscience, 
a  spreading  heresy,  as  seems  evinced  by  the  similarity 
of  canon  29  of  the  fourth  Lateran  svnod  with  the  twelfth 
canon  of  the  celebrated  Svnod  of  Toidouse  in  1229. 

Notwithstanding  the  op|K>sition  which  manifested 
itself  in  the  Prankish  realm  against  the  penitential 
books  and  those  of  its  rules  not  corresponding  to  the 
regulations  of  the  »>lder  canons,  its  principles  took  cfTcc- 
tual  hold,  and  caused  a  deci(!ed  revolution  in  the  prac- 
tice of  penance  and  reomciliation.  Kven  though,  after 
the  4th  centurj',  by  the  side  of  the  public  ]Kncnce,  pri- 
vate penance  for  se<*ret  offc  nixrs  had  betn  practiced,  rec- 
onciliation had  remained  public;  now  a  dihtinction  was 
made  between  public  and  private  itenance;  the  latter 
was  infiicted  on  voli:ntar>'  confession,  ihe  ftimicr  f«)r  of- 
fences publicly  pn)ve<l  against  the  f)er|>itrator:  and  for 
great  crimes,  such  as  murder,  public  penance  was  fol- 
lowed by  public  reconciliation,  which  was  gradually 
called  absolution.  But  as,  moreover,  the  extension  and 
enlargement  of  the  practice  of  p(  nance  and  confession 
greatly  increased  the  confessional  business,  the  imposi- 
tion of  pullic  penance,  and  the  grant  of  a  corresfonding 
reconciliation,  remained  the  prerogative  of  the  bishoj), 
while  private  confession  and  private  abseilution  fell  to 
the  [ire'sbyter,  who,  however,  exercised  the  right  to  for- 
give sin  merely  as  the  bishop's  delegate.  In  the  early 
Church  reconciliation  was  granted  only  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  |>enance;  the  penance  regulations  of  (lildas, 
however,  i)ermittcd  [irivate  rei'onci  list  ion  upon  coni[)le- 
tion  of  half  of  the  penitential  peritxl ;  the  rules  of  Thect- 
dorc  of  Canterbury  granted  it  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  or  even  after  six  months.  B<niiface  ordered  in  his 
statutes  that  it  should  be  granted  immediate'ly  after 
confession  ((iieseler,  Ch.  Ui*t.  ii,  1,  §  19,  note  b).  All 
these  changes  became  prevalent  in  the  Curlovingian 
Age, 

Public  reconciliation  of  the  penitents  was  ])racticed 
in  the  Komish  Church  as  early  as  the  5th  e*entunk'  on 
Green-Thurnlny  {Kpixt,  Iimocentii  /,  mi  Ihct^ilium^  c 
7);  in  the  Milanese  and  Spanish  on  Char-Friday  {Mo- 
ritt.  lib.  ix,  cap.  29).  After  the  ]>enitents  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  had  rce'eive<l  ashes  upon  their  head,  an<i 
had  been  wdcnndy  ex|H'lled  from  the  Church.  the*y  were*, 
acconting  to  the  Pvntijii'^de  Romamtm^  again  sohmnly 
led,  on  (ireen-Thnrwlav,  to  the  cathedral,  whtre  thcv 
w<*re  relicvefl  of  their  exconinr.unication  and  blcsKd  bv 

• 

the  bii^liop  after  the  niercy-se'at  hail  l)een  implored  and 
the  per8<in  s[irinklcd  with  holy  water  and  incense.  Pul»- 
lic  reconciliation  and  public  penance  naturally,  in  the 
c«>urse  of  the  Middle  Ag4?s,  gra<lually  gave  place  to  pri- 
vate confession  and  private  absolution.  Since  the  Kef- 
ormation  it  has  become  obsolete,  and  the  fonnulas  for 
the  same  find  a  resting-place  in  the  Episcopal  ritual 
(c<jmp.  Daiiiel,  Codex  liinrgicus,  i,  279-288j. 
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Upon  the  theological  importance  of  absolution,  and 
the  relation  which  the  priest  in  the  administering  of  it 
sustains  to  it,  the  same  opposite  opinions  which  we  found 
in  the  patristic  period  were  entertained  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  According  to  the  view  of  which 
Jerome  and  Gregory  the  Great  must  be  especiaUy  dcs- 
igiiatcd  as  representatives,  the  priest  is  judge  mjhro 
eccUntr^  and  may  by  his  judgment  simply  determine  and 
certify  for  the  Church  the  manifestation  of  divine  mer- 
cy in  the  penitent's  heart.  Thus,  in  the  /Jomilies  of 
Kligius  of  Noyon,  which,  in  all  probability,  belong  to 
the  Carlovingian  period,  we  reatl  that  the  priest^  who 
are  in  Christ's  stead,  must  by  their  office,  in  a  visible 
manner  (externally  or  ecclesiastically),  absolve  those 
whom  Christ,  by  an  invisible  (inwardly  effected)  abso- 
lution, declares  worthy  of  his  reconcUiation  (atonement). 
Thus  says  Haymo  of  Halberstadt  (died  8J3),  in  a  ser- 
mon {//om,  in  Octar,  Pasch.),  after  alluding  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  O.-T.  priests  towards  lepers :  "  Those  whom 
he  recognises  by  re|)entance  and  worthy  improvement 
as  inwanlly  loosed,  the  shephenl  of  souls  may  absolve 
by  his  declaration."  According  to  this  view,  divine  for- 
giveness not  only  precedes  priestly  absolution,  but  also 
confession ;  it  is  the  portion  of  the  sinner  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  repents  in  his  lieart  and  turns  to  God. 
Absolution  of  the  Church  in  this  instance  is  simply  the 
conHrmation  of  what  (rod  has  already  done.  A  prouf 
that  this  was  the  stand-{K>int  in  the  Tith  century  is  fur- 
nished in  Gratian's  treatment  of  the  Decretals  (caus. 
xxxiii,  qu.  iii).  He  there  proposes  the  question  wheth- 
er anybody  can  give  satisfaction  to  God  by  simple  re- 
pentance witliout  confession  (and  consequently,  also, 
without  ab8r>lution).  He  first  adduces  the  reasons  and 
authorities  that  must  compel  an  affirmative  answer  to 
this  question,  then  those  that  would  answer  it  in  the 
negative ;  at  the  close  he  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  de- 
cide for  himself  in  favor  of  the  one  or  the  other,  as  both 
opinions  have  the  favor  and  disapproval  of  wise  and 
pious  men.  Peter  the  Lombard,  Gratian's  contempo- 
rary, says  {Sent.  lib.  iv,  dist.  17;  that  the  sense  of  for- 
giveness is  felt  before  the  confession  of  the  lips,  indeed, 
fn)m  the  moment  when  the  holy  desire  fills  the  heart. 
The  priest  has  therefore  the  ]x>wer  to  bind  and  to  hxise 
only  in  the  sense  that  he  declares  men  bound  or  loose<i, 
just  as  the  disciples  declared  Lazarus  free  from  his 
bonds  only  after  Christ  had  restored  him  to  life.  The 
declaration  of  the  priest  has  therefore  simply  the  effect 
of  releasing  before  the  Clmrch  the  ])er8on  already  loosed 
by  (yod.  According  to  cardinal  Robert  I^ulleyn  (die<l 
1115),  the  death-sinner  enjov's  divine  forgiveness  as  soon 
as  he  rei)enta;  absolution  is  a  sacrament,  i.  e.  the  sym- 
bol of  a  sacred  cause,  for  it  externally  represents  forgive- 
ness already  secured  in  the  heart  by  re{)entance,  trnt  us 
if  (he  prieMt  actually  foryave,  but  by  the  ejcteriuil  symbol^ 
for  the  sake  of  greater  cotisolatiot^  he  makes  the  jtettiteitt 
doubly  sure  offorgivenesSy  although  it  has  already  beanne 
manifest  (SenterU,  lib.  vii,  1).  If,  at  the  same  time,  the 
anxiety  still  remaining  in  the  heart  is  lessened  or  re- 
lieved, this  is  the  effect  of  absolution,  not  dc{)ending  so 
much  ui)on  the  activity  of  the  priest  as  upon  (ioil,  from 
whom  it  springs.  l\y  the  exercise  of  divine  forgive- 
ness the  sinner  is  simply  relieved  of  the  ultimate  c(inse- 
quences  of  his  guilt,  L  e.  eternal  damnation ;  yet  e^arlier 
or  more  immediate  punishment  can  only  Ite  prevented 
by  his  future  efforts  to  atone  for  the  act.  Hence  the 
priest  im{N>ses  a  certain  measure  of  satisfaction,  a  cr^m- 
pliance  with  which  can  alone  free  the  transgrcswir  from 
punishment  corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  liis  guilt ; 
if  the  satisfaction  is  too  nuKlerate.  the  {>enitent  must  not 
fancy  himself  absolved  before  (iod;  he  will  have  to 
atone  to  the  fidness  of  the  measure  either  in  this  world 
or  in  purgatory.  The  ilirect  lx»stowal  of  complete  absf>- 
lution  l)efore  God  we  evidently  do  not  find  here  con- 
ceded to  \ye  the  prerogative  of  the  Church;  her  judg- 
ment is  romi)etent  only  to  free  the  sinner  after  compli- 
ance with  her  imposition  of  punishment;  on  divine 
punishments  she  has  no  judgment. 


Nearest  in  view  to  Robert  PuUeyn  comes  Peter  of 
Poictiers,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  (he  died 
about  1204),  who  (in  his  five  Libri  Sententiarum)  la3rs 
down  the  doctrine  that  forgiveness  of  sin  precedes  con- 
fession, and  that  it  is  secured  by  repentance. «  He  ear- 
nestly contends  that  the  priest  cann<}t  relieve  the  con- 
fessing one  of  his  guilt  or  of  eternal  ponishmcut ;  both 
he  asserts  to  be  the  prerogative  of  (xod  alone.  The 
priest  has  simply  the  authority  to  indicate  or  to  declare 
that  God  has  forgiven  the  penitent  hb  sin.  God,  how- 
ever, relieves  of  eternal  punishment  only  on  condition 
of  definite  satisfactions,  which  the  priest  has  to  deter- 
mine as  to  measure,  and  to  impose  according  to  the 
greatness  of  the  crime;  and  on  this  account  the  priest 
must  pansess  not  simply  the  power  to  Iihmc,  but  also  the 
power  of  discretion  (clavis  discretionis),  which  is  not 
granted  to  everyboily.  The  penitent  is  therefore  ad- 
vised in  all  cases  to  go,  if  possible,  beyond  the  measure 
of  satisfaction  imi)osed  by  the  priest,  lest  in  purgatory 
the  offender  may  be  obliged  to  make  satisfaction  for  his 
neglect  here.  It  is  quite  characteristic  that  this  scho- 
lastic regards  confession  as  a  sacrament  of  the  O.  T.,for 
the  whole  process  of  penance  he  bases  upon  the  iicisonal 
activity  of  the  penitent  {Sent,  iii,  cap.  18  and  10 ). 

Alongside  of  this  view,  acconting  to  which  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  power  of  the  keys  officiates  essentially  as 
judge  inforo  ecdesia^  another  is  entertained,  which  finds 
ita  strongest  exponent  in  Leo  the  (jrcat,  according  to 
whom  the  priest  b  intercessor  and  mediator  for  the  pen- 
itent before  God.    Thb  particular  view,  in  its  successive 
developments,  has  exened  the  greatest  influence  in  ex- 
panding the  priestly  power  of  the  keys.     Thb  position 
is  assigned  to  the  priest  in  all  late  penitential  books. 
Its  nature  b  clearly  defined  by  Alcuin,  who,  from  the 
analogy  of  Leviticus  (v,  12),  in  which  the  sinner  b  ad- 
vised to  seek  the  priest  with  hb  sacrifice,  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  Chrbtian  penitents  also  must  bring  their 
sacrifice  of  confession  to  God  by  way  of  the  priest,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  pleasing  to  and  secure  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  Lord  (Adfratr.  in  pixfviftc.  Gothnrum^  ep.  96). 
For  thb  very  reason  he  calls  (in  his  I)e  officiis  dirnUs) 
the  priest  **  sequester  ac  medius  inter  I>eum  et  jyeccato- 
rem  hominem  onlinatus,  pro  peccatis  intercessor.**    Thu 
sacerdotal  intercession  received  a  higher  im{>ort  in  the 
11th  or  12th  centurA'  by  the  l)e  rera  et  falsa  poemteMtia^ 
a  work  attributed,  though  incorrectly,  to  Augustine.    It. 
develops  the  following  doctrines:  1.  That  the  priest  iia 
confession  stands  in  God's  stead — hb  forgiveness  b  God*9 
forgiveness ;  for  docs  not  Christ  say,  ^*  Whom  ye  hold  to 
be  loosed  and  bound,  but  on  whom  ye  practice  the  work 
of  justice  or  of  mercy?"  (cap.  xxv).     2.  Gregory  the 
(xreat  had  already  laid  down  the  dogma  that  by  pen- 
ance (but  not  by  absolution),  sin,  which  in  itself  was  ir- 
remissible,  became  remissible,  i.  e.  became  an  expbble 
guilt  by  the  personal  activity  of  the  penitent.     This 
thought  was  modified  in  the  work  just  alluded  to,  to 
that  in  confession,  it  b  tnie,  the  sinner  b  not  cleared  be- 
fore (rod,  but  the  committed  offence  b  changed  from  a 
mortal  to  a  venial  sin  (cap.  xxv\     3.  Such  sins  no 
longer  incur  eternal,  but  simply  temporal  punishment, 
and  may  be  atoned  for,  either  in  this  world  by  works  of 
confession,  or  after  death  in  purgatory,  where  the  pain 
to  l)e  endured  for  them  shall  far  exceed  any  torments 
which  the  martvrs  ever  suffered  in  thb  life.     Thb 
thought  was  taken  up  by  the  Mctorinians,  and  from  it 
was  <icvelo|>ed  a  complete  system.     Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
regarded  the  priest  as  the  visible  medium  which  man, 
siH'llbound  by  his  senses,  needs  in  his  approaches  to 
(iod,  and  which  God  uses  to  \ynuT  upon  the  human  heart 
\m  mercies;  yea,  hi  virtue  of  thb  position  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  refer  the  passage  in  Exodus  xxii,  28  to  the 
f >riests,  and  to  call  them  gods  (comp.  lib.  ii,  De  sacr,  pt.  xiv, 
cap.  1).     And  why  should  he  not  ?    Had  not  pope  Jobs 
VIII,  in  the  year  878  (Kpist.  6(»),  already  assumed  for 
himself  the  power,  in  >'irtuo  of  his  authority  from  Pieter, 
to  bind  and  to  l(M>se^  to  absolve  from  all  sins,  those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  for  the  Church  V  and  had  not  bishop 
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Jordanns,  of  Limoges,  in  1031,  at  the  coancil  held  in  that 
city,  developed  the  principle  that  Christ  liad  uitrusted  to 
his  Church  such  a  power,  that  she  may  louse  after  death 
those  whom  in  life  she  had  bound?  (ll^Iansi,  xix,  539; 
Gieseler,  C'A.  Hitt.  ii,  1,  §  85,  note  K).  Hugo's  principles  \ 
qiuckly  spread  among  his  amtemporaries.  Cardinal  Pul- 
U^yn  says  that  confession  made  to  the  priest  means  vir- 
tually (quasi)  confession  to  (iod ;  and  Alexander  III  de- 
clares that  what  the  priest  leanis  in  confession  he  does 
not  learn  as  judge,  but  as  Go<I  ("  ut  Deus,**  cap.  2,  a|). 
iir^.  />»•  officjttdicu  ordUu  i,  31).  Now  if  we  behold  in 
the  priest  an  intermediate  being  between  (lod  and  man, 
surrounded  by  a  splemlur  before  which  t)ie  layman's  eye 
is  blinded,  it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to  ex]>ect  that 
his  acts  must  gain  in  importance,  and  his  position  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  to  the  office  of  God*s  repre- 
sentative. Hugo  beholds  the  sinner  bound  by  a  twofold 
bondage — by  an  internal  and  external,  by  hardness  and 
by  incurred  damnation ;  the  former  God  loosens  by  con- 
trition, the  latter  by  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  as  the 
instrument  by  which  he  works.  Here  also  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus  serves  both  as  example  and  as  proof 
{lib.  ii,  pt.  xiv,  cap.  8).  His  pupil,  Kichard  of  St.Victor, 
goes  a  step  further  in  his  tract  />r  potfsiate  ligandi  et 
ttolvfwlL  Lootong  from  giuilt^  the  effects  of  which  are 
manifest  in  imprisonment  (impotency)  and  8er\*itude 
(fin  service),  God  alone  performs,  either  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly by  men,  who  need  not  necessarily  be  priests ;  it  is 
done  even  before  confession,  by  contrition.  The  loosing 
from  eternal  punuhment  God  performs  by  the  priest,  to 
whom,  for  this  purpose,  the  power  of  the  keys  has  l)een 
intrusted ;  he  changes  it  (L  e.  the  punishment)  into  a 
transitory  one,  to  be  absolved  either  upon  earth  or  in 
purgatory.  The  loosing  from  troruitory  punishment  is 
cfl^M^ted  by  the  priest  himself  by  changing  it  into  an  ex- 
ercise of  peiuuice,  which  is  done  by  the  imposition  of  a 
oorrcspoiuling  satisfaction. 

If  hitherto  we  find  independently,  side  by  side,  two 
opinions,  namely,  that  the  administrator  of  the  power  of 
tlie  keys  either  judges  infvro  eccUsia  or  as  an  interced- 
ing mediator,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  advance  of 
doctrinal  development  soon  effected  a  dialectical  union 
of  the  twa     Kichard  of  St.  Victor  evidently  aimed  at 
nch  a  fusion ;  the  great  scholastics  of  the  13th  century 
aooomplished  it ;  and  Thomas  Aquinas  is  to  be  especially 
itgarded  as  the  author  of  the  doctrine  defined  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.     Alexander  of  Hales,  in  his  Summa 
Tkeoloffur  (pt.  iv,  qu.  20,  membr.  iii,  art.  2),  opens  with 
the  sentence,  **  7*he  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  really 
Mongs  only  to  God ;  the  priest  can  simply  co-operate." 
Bot  wherein  shall  this  co-operation  consist?     Never 
wonki  the  priest  take  the  liberty  to  absolve  any  one  did 
he  not  suppose  him  to  be  loosed  by  <  Uk\.     Alexander  is 
the  fir»t  writer  who  meets  the  alternative  as  to  whether 
the  priest  is  to  be  regarded  as  deprccator  or  as  judge. 
He  hokts  him  to  be  both  in  one  person ;  the  former  he 
i>  before  God,  the  latter  before  the  penitent.     But  the 
po^  to  loose  he  can  exercise  only  after  Gotl  has  loosc<l. 
He  U  to  the  sinner  simply  an  interpreter  of  what  God 
1**^  iheidy  accomplished  in  him,  or  is  doing  in  reply  to 
1*^7  intercession.    Alexander  of  Hales  tlien  pn)ceeds 
^  the  question  whether  the  priest  ran  rtmit  eternal  pHn- 
««**ii/.    He  replies  (membr.  ii,  art.  2),  that  as  eternal 
P^'^meDt  is  infinite,  and  cannot  lie  severed  from  the 
!*^*»«»  the  priest  does  not  posseM  any  |Kiwer  to  remit 
*^t  only  God,  whose  powers  have  n<i  bounds,  can  do  this, 
^'n  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  keys  can  extend  to 
f*""?**!!  (or  finite)  punishments,  inasmuch  as  the  priest 
*"  Wt  instituted  arbitrator.    He  explains  this  in  detail 
•hW:  God's  mercy  forgives  so  that  it  docs  not  affect  his 
jwtice.   His  justice  would  retiuire  a  measure  of  [tunish- 
^^};  exceeding  our  powers  of  endurance ;  therefore  he 
T^'^'ituted,  in  his  merry,  the  priest  as  arbitrator,  and 
P^**  him  authority  to  levy  the  divine  punishment,  and 
f*Mn  virtue  of  Christ's  sufferings,  to  remit  a  portion  of 
Mur  which  God*8  justice  need  not  be  exercised.     To 
^S^icttioQ  whether  the  keys  have  authority  also  over 
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purgatory,  he  replies,  only  per  acddcMy  inasmuch  as  the 
priest  may  change  the  purgatorial  punishment  iiit^)  a 
temporal  one,  i.  e.  into  an  exercise  of  {Krnance.  Just  so 
reason  Bonaventura  (lib.  iv,  dist.  x\Hii,  art.  ii)  and  Albert 
the  Great  {Comment,  lib.  iv,  dist.  xviii,  art.  xiii),  the  for- 
mer oflen  in  the  verj'  wtirds  of  ^Vlcxander. 

Upon  this  basis  Thomas  Aquinas  completed  the  doc- 
tri  ne  of  the  Komish  Church  on  t  he  |)ow(t  of  the  keys.  As 
Thomas  generally  distinguishes  in  ecclesiastical  '*  pow- 
er" between  potestai  ordinia  and  potrgtat  jurisfln'tionii 
(SuppL  part  iii,  Sumnur,  qu.  20,  a.  1,  resp.),  so  there  ex- 
ists also  a  twofold  "  key,"  namely,  claris  ordinis  and 
claria  jurigdictionis  (qu.  19,  art.  3).  The  keys  of  the 
Church  themselves  are  the  power  to  remove  the  obsta- 
cle interposed  by  sin,  and  thus  make  admission  to  heaven 
possible  (qu.  17,  art.  1).  The  cUiviji  ordinensisy  so  called 
because  the  priest  receives  it  at  ordination,  directly  opens 
heaven  to  the  i)crBon  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (sacra- 
mental absolution),  while  the  claru  juritdictionis  only 
indirectlv  causes  this  result,  namelv,  bv  the  intercession 
of  the  Church  through  excommunication  and  absolu- 
tion in  the  ecclesiastical  forum.  It  is  therefore  not  in  a 
strict  sense  a  claHs  calij  but  simply  quaedam  dispositio 
ad  ip$am  (qu.  19,  art,  8).  To  tlie  acts  (»f  claris  Jurisdic- 
tionis  belong  furthermore  also  the  grant  of  indulgence 
(qu.  25,  art.  2,  ad  1  m.).  Only  the  clarim  ordinis  is  of  a 
sacramental  nature  (ibi(L) ;  lience  also  laymen  and  dea- 
cons may  possess  and  excrcinc  the  clavis  jurisdidionis^ 
like  the  judges  inforo  eccltsifp^  for  instance,  the  arch- 
deacons (quest.  19,  art.  3)  and  the  papal  legates  ((juest. 
26,  art.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
mental clavis  ordinis  necessarily  presupposes  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Claris  jurisdictionis,  as  the  priest  receives  at 
ordination  simply  the  authority  to  forgive  sins,  while 
for  the  exercise  of  it  a  definite  circle  of  men  (so  to  speak, 
the  material  or  the  object  of  the  iK>wer  of  the  keys),  who 
are  subjected  to  his  jurisdiction  ('*plcbs  subdita  per  ju- 
risdictionem,"  qu.  17,  art.  2,  ad  2  m.),  is  necessary.  I'iie 
clacis  ordittis  can  therefore  not  be  exercised  until  after 
the  possession  of  the  cUiris  jurisdictionis  (qu.  20,  art.  1 
and  2) ;  and,  vice-versa,  a  bishop  may,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  clavis  jurisdu^ionisy  deprive  a  schismatic,  heretic, 
excommunicated,  susjiended,  or  degraded  person  of  his 
inferiors  (subjects),  as  well  as  of  the  possibility  of  exer- 
cising the  clavis  ordinis  (qiL  19,  art.  €). 

The  sacramental  power  of  the  keys  {clavis  ordinis) 
comes  into  practice  in  priestly  absolution,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly due  to  Thomas  Aqidnas  that  in  the  Komibh 
doctrine  this  power  of  the  keys  has  gained  so  much  im- 
portance, that  all  parts  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  se- 
cure their  unity  in  it.  Thomas  himself  argues  that  God 
alone  relieves  of  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  on  condi- 
tion of  mere  contritiirn ;  tmt  tliis  contrition  can  only  as- 
sure the  heart  and  afford  evidence  of  forgiveness  when 
followed  by  the  fidness  of  love  (as  an  attendant  of  Jides 
formata\  and  furthermore  must  l)e  accompanied  with  a 
desire  for  sacramental  confessidn  and  absolution.  To 
him  who  thus  rei>ents,  guilt  and  i  tenial  punishment  arc 
already  remitte<l  before  ctmftssion,  because  in  the  con- 
comitant desire,  while  re[)enting,  to  subject  himself  to 
the  power  of  the  keys,  the  latter  at  once  exerts  its  influ- 
ence {in  voto  eristitf  although  not  in  actu  se  ertrcet).  If 
such  a  person  comes  into  the  ]H>nance-chair,  the  grace 
showered  upon  him  is  greatly  increased  (augi  tur  gra- 
tia) by  the  exercise  (in  actu)  of  the  fH>wtr  ol  the  kcyn. 
But  if  contrition  does  not  sufficientlv  fill  the  dinner's 
heart  (for  want  of  love,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
simple  attritui),  and  then-fore  his  dis|)osition  does  not 
admit  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  of  tlic  keys,  then 
the  latter  supplements  his  disposition  by  removing  any 
still  existing  hiiiderance  to  the  in(K)uring  of  sin-forgiv- 
ing grace,  pro\'idcd  he  does  not  himself  bar  all  access  to 
hui  heart.  In  all  these  relations  the  priest  has  that 
place  in  the  sacrament  of  penance  which  water  holds  in 
the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  the  f«)rmer  is  instrumtntvm 
animatum^  as  the  latter  is  instrvmmtum  inanimatum. 
His  power,  whether  simply  in  voto  requested  or  in  actu 
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exerted,  makes  way  for  the  overflowing  stream  of  mcr- 
cy,  and  secures  the  necessary  disposition  for  its  recep- 
Uon  {ibid.  qu.  18,  art.  1  and  2).  The  power  of  the  keys 
is  consequently  the  red  tliread  which  is  threaded  at  con- 
trition, drawn  through  penance,  and  becomes  visible  to 
the  outward  eye  also  in  absolution.  It  gives  the  real 
form,  the  frame  that  secures  to  all  acts  of  penance 
(which  by  it  tirst  bcctime  partes  sacramenti,  and  receive 
a  sacramental  character)  their  inner  connection,  and 
supplies  to  all  what  Is  still  needed  for  their  completion 
(comp.qu.  10,  art.  1).  This  is  manifest  in  the  effects  of 
absolution  by  the  power  of  the  keys;  for  example  (ac- 
cording to  qu.  18,  art.  2),  temporal  punishment  is  remit- 
ted (just  the  opinion  of  Richard  of  St. Victor ).  Yet  this 
is  not  completely  done  as  in  baptism,  but  only  so  in  part; 
the  portion  still  remaining  must  be  atoned  for  by  the 
personal  satisfactions  of  the  penitent,  by  his  prayer,  by 
almsgiving,  by  fasting  to  the  fulness  of  the  measure 
meted  out  by  the  priest  (qu.  18,  art.  3).  The  imposi- 
tion of  satisfactions  Thomas  calls  binding^  i.  e.  obliging 
to  atone  for  punishments  still  in  reserve.  The  satisfac- 
tions have  the  twofold  object  of  appeasing  divine  jus- 
tice and  of  counteracting  any  tendency  in  the  sotd  to 
sin.  Punishment  still  in  reserve  (poensB  satisfactoris) 
again  can  be  remitted  in  virtue  of  the  cUivis  jurisdic' 
tionis  by  means  of  indidgence  (qu.  25,  art.  1),  which  in 
the  forum  of  God  has  the  same  value  as  in  that  of  the 
Church ;  and  this,  according  t4>  the  idea  of  substituting 
satisfaction  on  which  it  rests,  may  be  of  benefit  even  to 
souls  in  purgatory. 

By  this  further  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
power  of  the  keys  the  form  of  absolution  also  was  nec- 
essarily considerably  altered.  Alexander  of  Hales  says 
that  in  his  day  the  deprecative  fonnula  preceded  and 
was  followed  by  the  indicative;  and  this  he  justifies 
from  his  stand-point  by  the  sentence, "  Et  deprecatio  gra- 
tiam  impetrat  ct  absolutio  gratiam  supponit**  (comp.  pt. 
iv,  qu.  2 1 ,  membr.  1 ).  The  indicati  ve  form  of  absolut  ion , 
however,  must  have  been  an  iimovation,  for  the  un- 
named opponent  of  Thomas  alluded  to  in  his  opusculum 
xxiii  (others  xxii)  actually  asserts  that  to  within  thirty 
years  the  absolution  formula  used  by  all  priests  was  A  b- 
iolutionem  et  remigsionem  tibi  tribuat  Deus.  Thomas  de- 
fends with  special  emphasis  the  formula  Ego  te  absolroj 
etc.,  because  it  has  in  its  favor  the  analogy  of  other  sac- 
raments, and  because  it  precisely  expresses  the  effect  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  namely,  the  removal  of  sin,  as 
an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  ke3rs.  He  interprets  its 
contents  in  the  following  words:  "£go  impendo  tibi  sac- 
ramentum  absolutionis.'*  But  he  also  advises  that  the 
indicative  form  be  preceded  by  the  deprecative,  lest  on 
the  part  of  the  penitent  the  sacramental  effects  may  be 
prevented  (comp.  Daniel,  Cod  Liturg,  i,  297). 

The  doctrine  of  Thomas  had  in  its  essentials  already 
been  dogmatically  defined  by  £ugenius  IT  in  1439  at 
the  Council  of  Florence  (Manai,  xxxi,  1057),  and  in  its 
different  rules  more  minutely  at  the  Council  of  Trent-, 
at  its  fourteenth  session,  Nov.  25, 1551.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  in  its  decree  and  the  canons  appended,  had  sim- 
ply pronounced  authoritatively  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  priest  to  absolve,  and  it  explained  the  spirit  of  the 
latter  to  be  not  merely  an  announcement  of  forgiveness, 
but  a  judicial  and  sacramental  act.  The  Roman  cate- 
chism enters  far  more  into  detail  on  this  particular  point : 
as  the  priest  in  all  sacraments  performs  Christ's  office, 
the  penitent  has  to  honor  in  him  the  person  of  Christ. 
Al»olution  announced  by  him  does  not  simply  mean,  but 
actually  procures  forgiveness  of  sin  (pt.  ii,  cap.  v,  qu.  17 
and  11),  for  it  causes  the  blood  of  Christ  to  flow  unto  us, 
and  washes  away  sins  committed  after  baptism  (qu.  10). 
If,  in  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction,  the  personal 
activity  of  the  penitent  (the  opvs  operam)  is  pre-emi- 
nent, on  the  other  hand,  in  absolution  (by  which,  as  the 
forma  aacramenti^  those  acts  of  penaAce  first  really  as- 
sume a  sacramental  character,  and  become  partes  saeror- 
menti)f  he  must  become  perfectly  passive  (for  it  operates 
alt4^ther  ear  opere  operato').    From  this  stand-p(nnt  the 


objection  frequently  rais^i  on  the  Roman  Catholic  ride 
against  Protestant  polemics  seems  in  some  sort  reasona- 
ble, namely,  that  absolution  is  neither  hypothetical  nor 
absolute,  and  that  it  is  a  sacramental  act  to  which  this 
distinction  camiot  actually  be  applied ;  and  it  must  be 
conceded  on  our  part  that,  with  the  conditions  under^ 
stood  to  be  concurrent,  it  furnishes  such  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  its  effects  cannot  fail  to  be  manifest  in  eveiy 
one  who  docs  not  intentionally  frustrate  it. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  side,  in  which  the  priest 
stands  as  intercessor  between  God  and  the  penitent,  no 
longer  (as  formerly  regarded)  as  a  depiecaut  simply,  bat 
as  dispenser  of  mercies.  The  Roman  Catholic  concep- 
tion of  absolution  furnishes  for  consideration  still  anoth- 
er side,  according  to  which  the  priest  is  essentially ytM^, 
not  simply  inforo  eccUsia^  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  m 
foro  Ihi,i.e,  judge  in  God's  stead.  As  such,  he  invea- 
tigatcs  sin  to  determine  a  corresponding  punishment, 
and  examines  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  confidant  in 
order  to  know  whetiier  to  bind  or  to  loose.  He  is  there- 
fore not  simply  executor  of  the  opus  operatum,  but  also 
judge  of  the  opus  opercuu.  Now,  as  such,  he  gives  a 
judgment,  and  this  must  be  either  hypothetical  or  ab- 
solute. If  we  look  at  the  form  of  the  sacramental  prac- 
tice, <*  Ego  tc  absolve,"  and  compare  with  it  the  assor- 
ances  of  the  Roman  catechism  that  the  voice  of  the  ab- 
solving priest  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  if  he  heard  the 
words  of  Christ  to  the  leper,  "Thy  sins  be  foigiven  thee** 
(L  c,  qu.  10),  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  regard  the 
priestly  decision  as  absolute,  both  by  its  form  and  con- 
tents, as  an  infallible  divine  decision.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  consider  that  the  priest — and  this  is  con- 
ceded on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics — may  also  be 
fallible;  that  the  confessor  is,  after  all,  a  very  imperfect 
surrogate  on  account  of  his  want  of  omnipotence ;  yea, 
that  but  very  rarely  he  can  attain  to  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  confidant,  his 
judgment  must  necessarily  become  conditioned;  the 
whole  sacrament  becomes  equally  hypothetical,  as  npoo 
thb  rests  its  basis.  Thus  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
fluctuates  between  two  opposite  poles  of  assurance  and 
contingency.  This,  indeed,  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  its  development  as  we  have  followed  it  in  history,  in 
which  two  separate  originally  distinct  views  as  to  the 
position  of  the  priest  in  absolution  had  been  combined, 
without,  however,  really  agreeing  with  each  other. 

IV.  Doctrine  of  the  Refomuitwn  and  Protestantisnu — 
A  very  new  development  was  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  power  of  the  keys  by  the  Reformers.  £U^)ecially 
noteworthy  is, 

1.  Luther's  Attitude. — ^He  retained  private  confesrion 
and  private  absolution,  although  he  knew  them  to  be 
innovations  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  he  even  never  wholly 
abolished  the  sacramental  character  of  absolution.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  apparent  adherence  to  Romish 
practices,  it  will  be  found  that  he  changed,  so  to  qieak, 
regenerated  the  whole  institution  in  a  reformatory  spir- 
iL  With  Luther  also  the  power  of  the  keys  is  identical 
with  the  {Kiwer  to  bind  and  to  loose.  The  keys  he  re- 
gards as  nothing  else  than  the  authority  or  office  by 
which  the  Word  is  practiced  and  propagated.  As  the 
Word  of  God,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  is  both 
law  and  gospel,  so  the  sermon  has  the  twofold  task  of 
alarming  the  secure  sinner  by  threats  of  the  law,  and  <^ 
giving  peace  to  the  troubled  conscience  by  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Gospel,  L  e.  by  the  forgiveness  of  una.  The 
former  is  denoted  by  the  binding  key,  the  latter  by  the 
hotting  key,  which  are  both  equally  essential  to  keep 
Christians  in  the  narrow  path  of  spiritual  life.  Even 
the  sermon  Luther  therefore  considers  as  an  act  (the 
essential  act)  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  the  consola- 
tion afforded  by  it  as  a  perfectly  effectual  absolation* 
From  the  latter,  however,  is  to  be  particularly  distiif 
guished  common  absolution,  accorded  at  the  ck)ee  of 
the  sermon,  to  which  Luther  assigns  the  task  of  admon- 
ishing all  hearers  to  obtain  for  themselves  forgivenei* 
of  sin ;  a\ao  private  absolution,  to  be  received  only  at  the 
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oonfeauonal,  and  which  is  nothing  more  nor  leas  than 
a  sermon  confined  to  one  auditor.     The  exinteuce  of 
theae  different  modes  of  exerdsing  the  power  uf  the 
keys  he  ascribes  |>artly  to  God's  riches,  who  did  nut 
wish  to  manifest  any  littleness  in  the  matter,  and  partly 
to  the  wants  of  an  abashed  conscience  and  a  timid  heart, 
which  greatly  need  this  strength  and  stimulant  against 
the  deviL     The  value  of  private  absolution  he  places  in 
its  quaa  sacramental  character,  for,  like  the  sacrament, 
it  also  affords  a  real  advantage  in  confining  the  Word  to 
a  particular  person,  and  thus  more  securely  strikes  home 
than  in  the  sermon.     It  is  true,  for  thb  reason,  private 
absolution  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity  to 
fbigivenessof  sin;  but  he  views  it  as  unquestionably  ben- 
^dal  and  advisable  (Steitz,  Privatbeichte  u,  Priratabm' 
bUionj  pt.7-14).    As  Luther,  moreover,  did  not  look  upon 
the  confessional  as  a  judicial  authority,  but  simply  as  a 
mercy-seat,  so  he  looked  upon  absolution,  which  he  rec- 
ognised as  the  most  important  feature  of  confession,  not 
as  a  judicial  decision,  but  as  the  simple  announcement  of 
the  Gospel : "  Thy  sins  arc  forgiven  thee" — the  apportion- 
ment of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  a  particuhr  person,  the 
confinement  of  its  consolation  to  the  most  individual 
seeds  of  a  single  heart.     The  power  and  effect  do  not 
depend,  according  to  Luther,  upon  the  priestly  character 
or  upon  the  priestly  utterance  of  him  who  administers  it^ 
but  upon  the  word  of  Christ,  which  is  announced  by  it, 
and  upon  the  command  of  ChriKt,  which  is  executed  by 
it  For  this  very  reason,  all  distinction  of  human  and  di- 
vine activity  disappears  fn>m  it;  neither  b  the  sentence 
of  the  peraon  absolving  afterwanls  ratified  by  God,  nor 
does  the  absolver  announce  upon  earth  the  judgment 
of  heaven ;  but  in  the  forgiveness  at  absolution  GikI's 
forgiveness  is  directly  afforded.    Tlie  only  condition 
upon  which  the  effect  of  absolution  depends  is  that  upon 
which  rests  the  effect  likewise  of  the  Word  of  God,  L  e. 
of  the  sermon,  namely,  faith ;  for  by  faith  it  is  received. 
Repentance  is  efficacious  only  so  far  as  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable preparation  for  the  reception,  but  in  itself  can- 
not insure  forgiveness,  as  without  faith  it  remains  sim- 
pler nn  come  to  life  and  experienced  in  the  heart,  a 
Jndas-pain  of  despair  (SteiU,  ut  tuproj  JS  6, 13,  15-18). 
Notwithstanding  this  irremissible  necessity  of  faith,  Lu- 
ther is  far  from  basing  upon  it  the  power  of  absolution ; 
tweak  faith  may  receive  strength  also;  yea,  even  to 
the  unbeliever  it  is  truly  offered,  and  affords  him  for- 
giveness on  account  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Word  of 
<>od,  at  least  for  the  moment,  but  if  repelled  by  unbelief 
it  only  adds  to  his  responsibility  before  the  judge.    The 
ntult  of  absolution  is  consolation  to  the  conscience  and 
peace  with  God  in  forgiveness  of  sins  and  restitution  in 
iaoooence  of  the  baptismal  pledge.     Private  absolution, 
I^Biher  holds,  must  be  administered  to  every  individual 
vho  demands  it ;  and  on  this  account  the  power  to  loose 
01  private  absolution  is  not  accompanied  by  the  power 
^btnd.    Upon  this  rests  the  importance  of  the  distinc- 
^  between  private  absolution  and  private  confession ; 
^to  confess  does  not  mean  anything  else  than  inward- 
If  to  desire  absolution  for  our  sins  and  for  our  guilt : 
^wion  can  therefore  not  be  offered  to  any  one,  for 
^M  himself  does  not  offer  it ;  it  must  be  an  inwanl 
*>Dt    For  this  reason,  again,  no  remuneration  can  be 
^fniadcd  of  the  person  confessing.     Luther  makes  no 
<^i*tuictkm  between  the  absolution  of  the  la>'man  and  that 
^  the  priest.    It  is  also  his  opinion  thiU,  man  cannot 
^  fraqnently  enjoy  absolution  and  the  consolation  of 
^Tenew,  hence  Cknl,  in  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  has 
*>  oidered  it  that  this  consolation  may  be  experienced 
^heiwtt  the  Church  of  the  faithful  exerts  her  influ- 
•ott.   He  holds,  finally,  that  while  it  may  be  well  to 
Wftftts  all  one's  different  sins,  it  is  modt  important  to 
««>f«Ms  those  that  particularly  oppress  the  hearL 

The  laqr  to  bitid,  for  which  Luther  found  no  place  in 
2JJ««  confession,  he  assigned  parUcularly  to  jurisdic- 
wj  It  foimd  it,  application,  therefore,  in  the  ban.  Lu- 
J^t  opuiiona  on  this  point  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
Km»:  the  ban  can  be  exercised  only  in  cases  of  public 


Mn  and  reproach,  and  for  notorious  disinclination  to  re- 
{jentaiice ;  it  is  the  public  declaration  of  the  Church  that 
the  sinner  has  bound  himsL'lf,  i.  e.  has  deprived  himself 
of  all  association  of  love,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
deviL  It  excludes  simply  from  the  public  association 
with  the  Church  and  her  sacraments,  not  from  the  inner 
membership  of  the  Church,  from  which  the  sinner  him- 
self only  can  cut  loose.  It  is  merely  a  public  punish- 
ment of  the  Cliurch,  and  has  no  other  object  than  to 
improve  the  sinner.  For  this  reason  he  is  simi)ly  ex- 
cluded from  the  sacrament,  not  from  the  sermon,  nor 
even  fn>m  the  intercession  of  the  Church  on  his  behalf. 
The  loosing  from  the  ban  is  the  public  declaration  of 
the  Church  that  the  person  hitherto  imder  ban  has  Xteen 
reconciled  to  and  is  again  accepted  by  the  Church. 
Tills  loosing  is  to  be  granted  to  any  one  who  seeks  it  in 
repentance  and  faith ;  and  this  absolution  of  the  Church, 
in  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  ke}*s,  is  (iod's  absolutioiu 
A  ban  unjustly  imp<»sed  can  do  the  person  so  punished 
no  harm,  and  should  be  l)ome  patiently ;  nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  external  memltenhip  in  the  Church  may 
be  coexistent  with  exclusion  fnim  inner  membership. 

2.  Melandhon  Ciiincidcd  generally  with  Luther  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  he  regarded  tlie  keys  as  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  the  episcopal  or  ministerial  office.  Yet  we  find 
in  ecclesiastical  regulations  made  under  his  supervision, 
as  early  as  1543,  some  decided  deviations  from  Luther's 
doctrines.  It  is  there  directed  to  admit  no  one  to  com- 
munion *' unless  ho  have  previously  received  private 
absolution  from  his  pastor  or  some  other  competent  per- 
son** (Richter,  Kirchenordnung,  ii,  45).  Furthermore, 
the  right  is  conceded  to  the  absolving  minister,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  deny  absolution  to  the  confessing. 
The  ban  itself,  however,  in  consequence  of  its  abuse,  was 
early  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  its  impo- 
sition left  to  the  Consistory.  Absolution  was  bestowed 
in  the  church  at  Sunday  vesper  service  by  imposition 
of  hands.  The  formulas  of  absolution  are  partly  exhib- 
itory ;  not  unfrcquently  both  stand  side  by  side  for  se- 
1  ction. 

Chemnitz  is  the  first  who  disputes  that  absolution 
can  be  rcganlcd  as  a  sacrament  in  the  same  manner  as 
baptism  and  communion,  and  assigns  for  his  reason  that 
it  rests  simply  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  has  received 
no  additional  external  sign.  He  also  regards  the  exer- 
cise of  absolution  as  a  specific  prerogative  of  the  sacred 
office,  although  he  still  holds  to  the  old  Protestant  prin- 
ciple that  the  keys  were  given  to  the  Church  herself. 
(See  Schmidt,  Dotfmatik^  §  53,  note  5 ;  Heppe,  Dogmtitik, 
iii,  250;  Kliefoth  [see  below],  p.  278.)  Moreover,  he 
argues  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  absolving  clci^man 
to  use  his  judgment  and  cognition  in  the  refusal  or  grant 
of  al>solution. 

Quite  differently  teach  Quenstedt  and  IloUaz.  They 
explicitly  speak  of  the  power  to  forgive  hin  as  an  official 
prerogative  of  the  servants  of  the  divine  Word,  and  the 
latter  even  teaches,  in  a  quite  un-Protestant  raanm-r,  that 
the  servants  (ministers)  relatively  and  effectiudJy  con- 
vert, renew,  and  bless  the  sinner  by  the  Wonl  of  God; 
so  they  also  relatively  and  effectually  forgive  sin  (Ilcppe, 
p.  252). 

As  a  misconstruction  of  the  original  Protestant  view 
on  this  doctrine,  we  must  certainly  regard  Baier^s  (losi- 
tion  that  absolution  is  a  juridical  act;  and  he,  in  con- 
sequence, distinguishes  the  potesttu  ordinis  and  the  jxh- 
testa*  davium  or  juritdiciioms^  and  determines  tlie  former 
to  be  a  potestas  publice  docendi  et  sacramenta  adminut' 
trandij  and  the  latter  a  potestas  remittendi  et  retinendi 
pecatta  (comp.  Schmidt,  §  59,  note  9). 

8.  The  Swi»8  reformerf^  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, interpreted  the  power  of  the  keys  to  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and 
more  particularly  to  Church  discipline,  and  in  this  sense 
they  have  formulated  in  their  confessions  the  rules  per- 
taining to  this  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  C«alvin  re- 
ferred the  power  of  the  keys  altogether  to  the  preaching 
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of  the  Gospel  and  the  exercise  of  Church  discipline,  disre- 
garding the  sacramental  idea.  He  taught:  1.  Absolution 
is  twofold:  one  part  8or^'es  faith,  the  other  belongs  to 
Church  discipline.  2.  AbsKilution  is  nothing  else  than  the 
witness  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  based  upon  the  forms  of 
the  <vospcl  (Instit,  lib.  iii,  cap.  iv,  §  23).  8.  Absolution  b 
conditional;  its  conditions  are  repentance  and  faith.  4. 
As  to  the  existence  of  these  conditions  men  must  neces- 
sarily be  uncertain,  so  that  the  certainty  of  binding  and 
loosing  docs  not  depend  upon  the  judicial  decision  of  a 
human  court.  The  servants  of  the  divine  Word  can 
therefore  absolve  only  conditionally  (<$  18) :  in  virtue, 
viz.  of  this  Word  they  can  promise  forgiveness  to  all 
who  believe  on  Christ,  and  threaten  damnation  to  those 
who  do  not  lay  hold  of  Chrbt  (§21).  &  In  this  exer- 
cise of  their  functions  they  can,  for  this  reason,  not  fall 
into  error,  for  they  do  not  promise  more  than  the  Word 
of  God  commands  them;  while  the  sinner  can  secure 
for  himself  certain  and  complete  absolution  with  perfect 
assurance  whenever  ho  will  lay  hold  upon  the  mcr^y  of 
Christ  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  prom- 
ise, "According  to  thy  faith  be  it  unto  thee"  (^  22).  6. 
The  other  absolution,  which  forms  a  constituent  of 
Church  discipline,  has  nothing  to  do  with  secret  sins;  it 
extinguishes  only  any  olTencc  which  may  have  been 
given  to  the  Church  (§  23).  In  this  also  the  Church 
follows  the  infallible  rule  of  the  divine  Word :  in  virtue 
of  this  word  she  aimounces  that  all  adulterers,  thieves, 
murderers,  misers,  and  the  unjust  shall  have  no  part  in 
the  kingdom  of  God;  and  in  this  binding  she  cannot 
err.  With  this  same  Word  she  looses  the  repenting 
ones,  to  whom  she  brings  consolation  (§  21).  Accord- 
ing to  these  principles,  which,  with  utter  disregard  of 
the  sacramental  idea,  designate  absolution  simply  as  a 
species  of  sermon,  and  with  it  reproduce  the  doctrine  of 
German  Protestantism  in  an  improved  form,  Calvin 
could  not  cast  aside  private  absolution ;  yet  he  declined 
to  recognise  in  it  a  general  institution  of  the  Church, 
and  made  its  administration  dependent  ufion  the  indi- 
vidual need  of  those  who  should  demand  it.  Its  value 
to  the  end  in  view  he  speaks  of  ver\'  much  in  the  strain 
of  the  Lutheran  Church :  **  It  happens  sometimes  that 
some  one  hears  the  prumi.^s  given  to  all  the  faithfid, 
and  nevertheless  remains  in  doubt  whether  to  him  also 
hb  sins  are  forgiven.  Wlien  such  a  one  uncovers  hb 
secret  wound  to  his  pastor,  and  hears  that  voice  of  the 
(fospel,  *  Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee' 
(Matt,  ix,  2),  addressed  to  himself,  his  heart  is  (quieted 
and  freed  from  all  fear.  Nevertheless  we  must  take 
care  lest  we  should  dream  of  a  power  of  the  keys  not  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  gospels"  (§  14).  It 
b  true,  thb  does  not  look  exactly  like  Lutheran  private 
absolution,  but  it  is  certainly  the  only  evangcliL-al  sense ; 
and  of  this  alone  the  Scriptures,  the  apostolic  Church, 
and  the  following  centuries  down  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
know  anything. 

4.  Private  absolution,  as  a  whole,  could  be  a  blessing 
only  so  long  as  that  specitic  religious  interest  which  the 
Reformation  awakened  in  all  circles  remained  fresh  and 
full  of  life;  with  a  lassitude  of  the  latter,  the  former  also, 
together  with  confession,  its  offspring,  necessarily  dete- 
riorated to  a  dead  ecclesiastical  form,  and,  instead  of 
encouraging  faitlu  favored  a  false  security.  In  several 
Lutheran  churches  its  exercise  was  ignored,  and  finally 
resulted  in  a  complete  change  of  the  manner  of  confes- 
sion and  absolution  (Steitz,  p.  159  sq.).  The  fresh  and 
living  spirit  of  the  Kefurmation  had  fled,  private  con- 
fession and  private  absolution  had  sunk  to  a  mere 
thoughtless  furm.  Church  ban  had  become  a  punbh- 
ment,  public  reconcilbtton  a  public  restitution;  this  ec- 
clesiastical punishment  was  pronounced  only  by  the  con- 
sistories, and  simply  in  cases  of  offences  of  the  tieah. 

5.  Suddenly  Pietism  came  forward  with  a  loud  protest, 
and  demanded  a  decided  reform  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  keys.  The  forerunner  in  thb  direction  was 
Theophilus  Grossgebauer,  professor  at  Bostock  ( Wdch- 
ttrstimme  aw  dent  cerwOsteteti  Zion^  1661),  who  regard- 


ed as  essential  for  private  sins  only  oonfesaon  before 
God,  but  for  public  sins,  to  which  alone  he  referred  the 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  public  confession  and  recon- 
cilbtion  in  presence  of  the  offended  Church.  Spener, 
although  in  favor  of  retaining  private  confession  and 
private  absolution,  advocated  a  modified  form,  viz.,  an- 
nouncement to  the  pastor,  and,  as  its  object,  aid  vice  for 
and  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  confidant's  soul ; 
and  he  insbted  that  the  confessor,  whose  choice  he  left 
to  personal  confidence,  should  absolve  oidy  those  truly 
repenting,  but  should  impress  the  sinner  with  hb  guilt, 
and  should  turn  over  the  doubtful  ones  to  a  college  of 
ciders  for  them  to  judge  and  to  exercise  the  authority 
of  the  ban.  With  special  emphasb  he  declared  the  pow- 
er of  the  keys  to  be  a  right  of  the  whole  Church  or  uf  the 
brothcrho<id,  which,  by  way  of  abuse,  had  fallen  exclu- 
sively mto  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics.  With  far 
greater  decbion  hb  adherents  opposed  the  institution 
of  private  confession :  the  attacks  of  pastor  Johann  Kas- 
par  Schade,  of  Berlin,  on  the  confessional,  which  he  call- 
ed an  institution  of  Satan,  and  hb  abolition  of  private 
absolution  of  hb  own  accord,  resulted  first  in  an  investi- 
gation of  the  merita  of  the  question  (Nov.  16, 16i>8),  and 
finally  in  an  electoral  resolution  (shortly  aflerwanis  fol- 
lowed by  a  like  regulation  on  the  part  of  other  states), 
which  onlered  confession  and  absolution  of  all  confidants 
in  common,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  letl  private  confes- 
sion and  private  absolution  to  be  determine<l  by  the 
needs  of  the  individuaL  The  war  thus  opened  between 
Pietbm  and  Lutheran  orthodox v  led  the  latter  to  dc- 
clare  private  confession  and  private  absolution  a  divine 
institution,  and  thus  oidy  brought  some  credit  to  the 
old  Lutheran  mstitutions,  wliile  it  greatly  increased  the 
fervor  of  their  opponents. 

6.  In  the  sphere  of  dogmatics  Schlcicrmachcr  was  the 
first  among  German  Protestant  divines  to  reintruduce 
the  idea  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  but  he  confines  its 
application,  after  special  exclusion  of  the  sermon,  to 
the  law-giving  and  judicial  (adminbtrative)  power  of 
the  Church,  which  he  regards  as  the  essential  outgrowth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  office  of  Christ,  and  whose  exist- 
ence he  ascribes  to  the  assocbtion  of  the  Church  witli 
the  world  (§  fl-i,  145).     When  we  consider,  however, 
how  vague  and  contradictory  are  the  confessional  booka 
of  the  evangelical  churches  on  thb  p)oint  (we  need  in- 
vite only  to  a  comparison  of  the  passages  collected  by 
Schleiermacher  in  §  145),  how  things  altogether  dbtinct 
are  there  joined,  and  how  difficult  it  b  in  an  exegetical 
way  to  define  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
it  seems  the  most  proper  course  to  ignore  the  attempt 
altogether  of  introducing  into  dogmatics  such  figurative 
terms  as  "•  keys  of  the  heaveidy  kingdom,**  to  *'  bind  and 
loose."     What  has  thus  far  been  written  upon  these 
phrases  would  have  been  much  more  in  place  in  defining 
'*  forgiveness  of  sin"  and  '* justification"  when  alluding 
in  practical  theology  to  preparation  for  communion  (as 
has  been  done,  with  a  good  deal  of  tact,  by  Nitzsch  in 
hb  Prakt,  TheoL  ii,  2,428),  and  in  ecclesiastical  law  un- 
der discipline  without  any  cause  for  fear  of  complication. 

As  regards  the  idea  of  absolution  so  prominent  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  it  has,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  again  become  (in  (Tcrmany)  matter  of 
general  investigation.  The  beginning  was  made  by  the 
court  ])reacher,  Dr.  Ackcrmann  (at  the  Church  diet  in 
Bremen  in  1852),  on  private  confession.  Although  he 
did  not  by  particular  stress  upon  al)solution,  but  simply 
justified  confession  on  its  own  account  and  as  a  psycho- 
logical need,  it  naturally  led  to  a  debate  on  absolution 
by  the  Church  diet,  followed  by  a  lively  discussion  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  ministers.  On  the 
part  of  the  Lutherans  every  possible  effort  was  made  to 
reinvest  private  absolution  with  its  former  righta,  and 
to  pave  the  way  at  least  for  its  early  reintroduction. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  vindicate  it  as  a  divine  institu- 
tion, argued  for  general  absolution  as  a  duty,  and,  well 
knowing  its  origin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  appealed  to  it 
as  an  institution  sanctified  by  tradirion  of  the  Churclu 
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Even  the  anstinn  wu  not  wuiUng  thit  ibMlutiao,  im-  | 
der  all  drcunvunco,  ponemn  divine  [«w*r,  m  ta  »ct-  ■ 
(uOl.r  lo  free  the  sinnet  from  bis  Ruilt,  quite  in  coulri- 
diction  lo  the  new  Lutbena  iloctiine.    See  LLrriuitAS- 
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C*iircA  {Cambridge,  ]  72j,  fol.).  p.  ^^  "I- i  Neale,  £'(»<- 
m  CAarcl,  liitmd.  iL     See  Uhkek  Chuim^H. 

VL  Doc/riat  <]f  lir  Chuni  of  Kiisbad  a»d  of  the 
Protatanl  Hpitevpal  Church. — Ou  the  quealion  of  abau- 
kitiun,  at  iuvuli-ed  in  [he  ao-caUcd  "iiowct  of  tlie  Itcya," 
there  i>  a  diviiiun  of  o|)iuii)n  nmilar  lo  tliat  nuticed 
aboT*  in  ihe  Lutheiaii  Churoh  of  (ierniaiiy.  Thu  dif- 
ference ia  but  panufa  wiilecUvert^iuTyofriewauu  the 
whnle  question  of  miiiistciial  functiiov,  and  is  iccnerall/ 
denoted  by  the  oppoiiic  temis  the  IH^Ckurck  and  ttie  I 
ler-Civrrli  party.    See  KiTtALian.  | 

V|[.  I.ilmilan. — 3.ii<iiiaat,IJfJitdpliiia  in  ailmm-] 
(■d-ufHiM  aieramrati  panilalia  (Paiia,  lUOl,  Antwerj),  [ 
WSi)i  [>siUL-,  Dt  panii  it  lal^faelimiibut  hamamA 
(Amat.  1649)  i  De  taeramtalali  iirt  aarievlari  Laluiit- 
nm  amjiaumt  f<iiexu\fA\)\  Ilatlinger.^mi^nnnvi'ci- 
tal.  ik  ptmilrtilui  outiqaioriM  Romtaa  rrdeiia  (Tipuinl, 
1706) ;  WernadnrT,  IJt  abtoimiont  mm  surr  daiaralica 
(Vilt,  17611;  Abicht,  />  cvnfiHioHt  prieala  (Gcdan. 
17381;  Fix,  Gettk.  d.  Btirhe  (ChenuuU,  IWO);  Dena, 
nnlagia,  torn,  vi:  /«  Sacramtat.  Pamil.  Ho.  14,  (otD. 
ii,  Ko.  91,  IM  Ihimaiu  fttri;  Mohiilke,  IJat  Sichtit 
lliiKpUtSfi  im  KalrekuHHn  (Strab.  1830);  Barron,  On 
Itr  SaprtmiieM  (in  WorU,  vii.  134  »n„  Oxf.  IMOO) ;  Cha«. 
^J^Ult^Ddtiiralvm  of  Roman  Valhiiicam  {i>\  eA^hy  Dt. 
ilaunah,  Lund  1X511,  Ik  195  aq.,  613  sq.;  MohlcT,I%rn- 
Mun  (tranrl  bv  Kubenwn,  3.1  ed.,  N.  Y.  CalboL  PubL 
llouw,  1h:0).  p.' 217  H|.;  II.  C  Lea,  Htudua  in  Ch.  Iliil. 
(Phils.  1W>9|,  p.l53,2-23Bq.;  Haafi  (KomUb), //tXoirr 
el*  Dogmrj  ChrittKa.vol  ii,  g  30;  Lonlon  Utrvur,  IHM 
(jBlj),p.Mai|.:  Krang.  Qunri.  Ktr.  11169  (,\pni),  p.  f)9, 
M;  (July)  p.  69, 841 ;'  Marti|;ny,  Air.'uunmn-  <lrt  An- 
lifKirw,  p.  IM.    Aniont;  the  early  inonn(;ra|ihs  on  the 

lirTi  we  may  menlinn  those  of  WiKand,  Ifr  eliirr  Uganlt 

iFruicot  InSM;  Sehroid,  /*  eUiribm  rcrliiiit  (ArKeiit. 

16fi7)i  Kotfara,  Dr  dxribta  PnH  (ilaf.  1707);  Luther, 

>'«■  i.  HrkOimbi  (ed.  Wiesuifc.  Fraiikft.  and  Lpz.  1795). 

IK  \ut  (chiedy  Uerman)  treatises  aperially  on  the  Mib- 
l«ire  may  name  Kuihe,^iiiJd5rjUuspt  {COrLlSOl); 
Biwiui, /i'm/  rf.  .SriWii«»/(Brealau,  IWOjj  .Steiu,  iJat 
''•WTi'MFKf  (Frankft.  1854);  lArtB,  Die  PrinObathte 
ud  Ptiouabuiluiim  (Frankft.  IHSl);  Klief.ith,  Btithlt 
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mdAiteU^iM  (Schwer.  l8o6) ;  Pfistcrer, /.WiFr't  l^kn 
eon  dtr  Btichtt  (StuUf;.  li*J>7).  Sec  alsu  Abik>li:tio.n  ; 
Lay  KapKiuENTATiUM ;  KocK. 

K«7>er,  LEOHiiAHi>,a  Baptist  nrarlyr,  originally  a 
Kuman  Catliolii:  priest,  Uouriahcd  ill  the  Hist  lialf  of  tbv 
ICth  (-entury.  He  joined  the  Baptists  in  \br!Si,  and  im- 
mediately began  pTsauhinK  Ihe  Keformatinn  ituclrine.iui- 
diimayed  by  all  the  tyraimy  exerted  a^iiist  Ihe  &ith- 
ful  by  water,  fire,  and  sworcL  In  Ilm  acrond  }-earof  his 
miniHtiy  (1527)  lie  was  a|iprebcndeil  at  Sclierding,  un 
the  Kivcr  Inn,  and  condemned  lu  the  flame*.  "The 
chief  heads  of  acvunatinii  n^untt  him  were,  that  faith 
alone  Juatille*,  willHHit  Ki>»d  win-ks-,  that  then  are  only 

the  iiapisu  in  (Icrroaiiyi  that  cunfeiaiun  is  not  Uod's 
command ;  that  Chriat  ia  (he  only  aatisfaction  for  Nil ; 
that  there  u  no  pulsatory;  that  ChriH  is  the  only  Me- 
diatuT;  anil  that  all  days  (alluding  to  feast  or  Muuu' 
d«y»)  arc  alike  with  V,uV—BnplUl  Miirign,  p.  GO. 

K«mi'a  (Heh.  Kfiii<ih%  nr-a^,  ourio,  a>  ui  Psa. 
:lv,  9 ;  Sept uag.  Kmnr/n  v.  t.  Ka>iia\  the  name  of  JobV 
aeconil  daui^bter,  Inm  tu  him  after  the  return  of  his 
imMperity  j.lob  xlii,  14).    ILC.  cir.  222U. 

Ke'sls  (Hebrew  Keltilt',  T"*?!?,  iiinip* ;  only  with 
p>C~,  r'nmt-,  m&jr,  pieflxed ;  Svptuag.  both'Ajiiiaam'c, 
Vu%.  VhUu  Ca»u\  or  rather  Emrk-Kiiiz  (Vale  oTKe- 
iiz),a  I'iiy  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  Utwera 
Bith-ho^lah  and  Beth-aiabah  (Josh,  xriii.  21),  and 
t'liercfnre  )>rDbaMy  ■itoated  in  a  steep  ravine  nT  the  same 
name  leading  to  the  vallev  of  Ihe  Jordan.  See  Betii- 
nAsi.  31.  De  Saulcy  found  a  small  valley  bv  the  name 
aSKiMtk.  aliout  an  bour  and  a  half  distani  Vrom  Beth- 
any, in  the  diTCciion  of  Jericho  (.Vnrmfirv-.  ii,  17).  which 
he'ci>iijwiurc)i{p.2t'>)  n-as  the  aurirnt  VBllev  ufKctix. 
So  aLo  Van  de  Veldt  (Mfmair,  p.  32e)  calls  it  Wadf  ,1- 
Kaziz. 

Khadljah  is  the  name  of  the  Jirit  wife  of  the  !•- 
lamile  (irophel.    See  JIoiiaiiheu. 

Eban  w  the  mure  cummnn  Aralue  name  fur  Ihe  pnb- 
11c  eslabliiJimenta  which,  under  the  less  imponng  title 
orBKn:t(,ortheraurc  stately  one  of  ntrnraaieniilq.v.), 
correspond  to  our  Occidental  ideas  of  an  wx  {'{.  v.l. 
These  alTunl  lodging,  but  not  usually  food,  fur  man  and 
beast.  They  are  generally  found  near  towns,  but  somo 
limes  in  the  open  country  on  aftequented  routu.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  N.Test.  (vavtoxiiuv,  Luke  x,84) 
and  Talmud  (P^"B,  Lighlfoot,  0pp.  |i.  790),  and  some- 
thing of  the  kind  seems  to  occur  in  liie  later  books  of 
theO.T,  (r^^l,  Jer.  xli,  17;  the  cnr«Xuj<n  of  Luke  », 
7  is,  however,  thought  by  some  lo  have  been  of  a  more 
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private  character).  The  earlier  Hebrews  knew  of  no 
Duch  provision  for  travellers  (Gen.  idii,  27 ;  Exod.  iv, 
24;  2  Kings  xix,  23;  the  flb^  being  merely  the  stop- 
ping-place over  night;  the  H^lt  of  Josh,  ii,  1  indi- 
cating rather  a  brothel,  and  the  Hl*^)  of  1  Sam.  xix^ 
18  the  home  of  the  prophet-schnlars).  Ent4>rtiiin- 
ment  was  generally  furnished  by  individual  bospitality 
(q.  v.). 

Khatchadiir,  an  Armenian  theologian,  nourished 
in  the  opening  of  the  17th  c<«ntury.  He  was  bishop  of 
Dehougha,  and  in  iGSO  was  sent  by  the  Armenian  patri- 
arch Michael  III  to  Constantinople  on  an  ecclesiastical 
mission,  and  later  to  Pohmd.  He  is  particularly  cele- 
brated, however,  as  a  poet.— Hocfcr,  Aowr.  Biot/.  Ginir, 
xxvii,  676. 

Khatchid  I,  elected  patriarch  of  Armenia  in  972,  is 
noted  in  the  annals  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Arme- 
nia for  the  interest  he  manifested  toward  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  for  the  esublishmcnt  of  a  numljer  of 
monasteries.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Arkina  in  992. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GerUrale^  xxvii,  676. 

Khatchid  II  was  patriarch  of  Armenia  in  1058,  but 
was  oppressed  by  the  Byzantine  empen>r  Constantine 
Ducas,  who  imprisoned  him  for  some  three  years,  and 
then  banished  him  to  Cappadocia.  He  died  in  1064. — 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Generale^  xxvii,  676. 

Khazars  or  Khozars  is  the  name  of  a  Finnish 
people,  a  rude  but  powerful  nation,  north  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, related  to  the  Bidgarians  and  Hungarians,  which 
in  the  8th  century  embraced  Judaism.  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  empire  of  the  Huns  they  settled  on  the 
borders  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  at  one  time  possessed  a 
realm  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga  (by  them  called 
Itil  or  Atel),  on  the  Caspian  Sea  (after  them  sometimes 
called  Khazar  Sea),  where  the  Kalmucks  (q.  v.)  now 
live.  They  gave  much  uneaMiuess  to  the  Persians,  es- 
pecially during  the  reign  of  Kbosni  I  (q.  v.),  and  in  the 
7th  centur>',  after  the  downfall  of  the  Sassanians,  the 
Kha/ars  went  across  the  Caucasus,  invaded  Armenia, 
and  conquered  the  Crimea,  hence  callcHl  at  one  time 
Khnznri  or  Cho{ti)znri.  The  Byzantine  emperors  trem- 
bled before  the  warlike  skill  of  the  Khaznrs,  and  paid 
large  tributes  to  keep  them  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  Constantinople ;  the  Bulgarians  and  other  peoples 
were  their  vassals;  the  Russians  (Kievians)  appeased 
their  desire  for  conquest  by  an  annual  tribute,  and 
with  the  Arabs  they  were  waging  constant  warfare. 
But  by  degrees,  as  they  abandoned  their  nomadic  hal)- 
its,  their  warlike  spirit  decreased,  and  they  largely 
fostered  commercial  intercourse  with  the  outer  world. 
They  exchanged  dried  tish,  the  furs  of  the  north,  and 
slaves  for  the  gold  and  silver  and  the  luxuries  of  south- 
em  climates.  Merchants  of  all  religious — Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Mohammedans — were  freely  admitted,  and 
their  superior  intelligence  over  his  more  barbarous  sub- 
jects induced  one  of  their  kings,  Bulan,  to  forsake  their 
coarse,  idolatrous  worship,  greatly  mixed  with  sensu- 
ousness  and  licentiousness,  and  to  embrace  (A.I).  740) 
the  Jewish  religion.  "By  one  account,"  says  Milman 
(Jttcs^  iii,  138),  "he  was  admonished  by  an  angel;  by 
another,  he  decided  in  thin  singtdar  maimer  between 
the  claims  of  Christianity,  Mo^emism,  and  Judaism. 
He  examined  the  different  teachers  apart,  and  aske<l 
the  Christians  if  Judaism  were  not  better  than  Moham- 
medanism ;  the  Mohammedan,  whether  it  was  not  bet- 
ter than  Christianity.  Both  replied  in  the  affirmative; 
on  which  the  monarch  decided  in  favor  of  Judaism.** 
According  to  one  statement  secretly,  to  another  openly, 
he  embraced  the  faith  of  Moses,  and  induoe<i  learned 
teachers  of  the  law  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Of  course, 
at  first,  the  change  of  religious  belief  was  confined  to  the 
royal  household,  and  the  four  thousand  nobles  of  the 
land,  who,  with  Bulan,  embraced  Judaism ;  but  soon  the 
new  religion  spread,  and  ere  long  the  majority  of  the 
nation  bowed  in  adoration  to  the  one  and  ever-living 


God.  Judaism  actually  became  a  neoenaiy  condition 
to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  but  there  was  the  nKMt 
liberal  toleration  to  all  other  forms  of  faith.  See  Oba- 
DiAH.  Rabbi  Hasdai,  a  learned  Jew,  who  was  in  the 
highest  confidence  with  Abderrahman,  the  caliph  of 
Cordova,  first  received  intelligence  of  this  sovereignty 
possessed  by  his  brethren  through  the  ambaasadOTB  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor.  After  considerable  difficulty, 
Hasdai  succeeded  in  establishing  a  correspondence  with 
Joseph,  the  reigning  king.  The  letter  of  Hasdai  is  ex- 
tant, and  an  answer  of  the  king,  which  does  not  posaess 
equal  claims  to  authenticity.  The  whole  history  has 
been  nvTought  out  into  a  religious  romance,  entitled 
Cosri  [see  Jkhuda  ha-Levi],  which  has  involved  the 
question  in  great  obscurity.  Basnage  rejected  the  whole 
as  a  fiction  of  the  l^abbins,  anxious  to  pmve  that  "  the 
sceptre  had  not  entirely  departed  from  IsraiL**  Jost 
incUne^  to  the  belief  that  "  there  is  a  groundwork  of 
truth  under  the  veil  of  poetic  embellishment.**  The 
latest  writers  upon  the  subject  admit  without  hesita- 
tion, and  Jewish  writers  almost  boast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Khazar.  (>)mp.  Frahn's  Commentary  of  Ihn-Fosdan 
"  Dt  Chfizaru"  (in  the  Memoirts  de  VA  cademie  Irnperi- 
aU  tk»  Scimces  de.  Prtersbourg^  1822,  voL  viii) ;  D*Ho»> 
son,  Peuples  du  Cavctue;  Dutremery,  in  the  Journal 
A  siatiqufy  1849,  p.  470  sq. ;  Reinaud,  A  bulfedaj  Introd.  |i. 
299;  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  Lea  Khazar s  (in  the  Menu  a 
CA  cademie  des  Jtucriptiotu  et  des  BeUeS'IjettreSj  Paris, 
1851).  The  Khazars  became  extinct  as  a  nation  in  A. 
D.  945,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Swaitoslaw  [duke 
of  Kiev  (q.  v.)],  and  their  name,  otherwise  alnKMt  for- 
gotten, was  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Muscovite. 
See  Schweitzer,  Judrussiche  VoJker;  Carmoly,  Itinh- 
rairea  de  ki  Terre  SaitUe  (Brux.  1H47),  p.  1-104;  Rapo- 
l)ort,  Kerem  Chemedj  v,  197  sq.;  Cassel,  in  Ersch  and 
(IrUber,  Encyldopddie ;  Griitz,  Geachirhte  d,  Juden,  v,  211 
sq. ;  Rule,  A'(ir/z£^<>«,  p.  79  sq.     See  Kief.     (J.  H.W.) 

Blhedx,  Al,  is  the  name  which  figures  in  the  Koran  .m 
(chap,  xviii,  Sale's  edition,  p.  244)  as  that  of  a  perara  m^ 
whom  the  Mohammedans  assert  the  Lord  pointed  out^j 
to  Moses  as  superior  in  wisdom  to  any  other  li\'ing  per— a 
son,  Moses  included.  The  story  the  Mohammedans  tcEf^r 
is  thus  given  by  Sale:  "Moses  once  preaching  to  th^Mi 
people,  they  admired  his  knowle<lge  and  eloquence 
much  that  they  asked  him  whether  he  knew  any  ma' 
in  the  world  who  was  wiser  than  himself,  to  which 
answered  in  the  negative ;  whereupon  (rod,  in  a  revel 
tion,  having  reprehended  him  for  his  vanity  (thoufSE^ 
some  i)retend  that  Moses  anked  (lod  the  question  of 
own  accord),  acquainted  him  that  his  servant  Al  Kh 
was  more  knowing  than  he;  and,  at  Moses*s  rcqui 
told  him  that  he  might  find  that  person  at  a 
rock  where  the  two  seas  met,  directing  him  to  tak 
fitih  with  him  in  a  basket^  and  that  where  he  missed 
fish  that  was  the  place.  Accordingly  Moses  set 
with  his  ser\'ant  Joshua,  in  search  of  Al  Khedr.** 
Sale's  Korariy  p.  244. 

Khlesl,  Meix;iiior,  a  German  theologian,  bo; 
Vieima  in  1553  of  Protestant  parents,  was  indn 
enter  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  joined  the 
uits.  After  studying  five  years  under  the  Jesui 
took  the  first  four  orders,  then  continued  his  studi 
two  years  at  Ingolstadt,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1 
He  became  successively  provost  of  the  cathedral  at 
enna,  administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Neustadt  in  1 
and  bishop  of  Vienna  in  1598.  The  loose  conduct  ^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  having  greatly  contrib"***"-^^ 
to  the  rapid  s^ireading  of  Protestant  doctrines,  Kla 
showed  himself  a  zealous  partisan  of  reform  in  thi0 
spect,  while,  on  the  other  han<l,  he  did  his  ulmoBt  ^ 
bring  Protestants  back  into  the  fold  of  Romanism.  I  J 
he  was  still  more  inclined  to  mingle  in  politics  than  '> 
Church  affairs.  He  attached  himself  to  the  grand  da  ^ 
Matthias,  eldest  brother  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  "M- 
whom  the  latter  parHcularly  disliked  on  accoont  of 
prediction,  aci*ording  to  which  this  brother  was  to  ^ 
pose  him.     The  emperor  contemplated  exiling  Khli 
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but  the  latter  tucoeeded  in  organizing  a  conspiracy,  and 
Matthias  was  made  emperor  in  Rudolph's  place.     The 
lYocettant  ])rincea  had  a  part  in  this  revolution,  but 
Khleftl  took  good  care  that  they  should  not  derive  any 
bcnetit  from  it  to  further  their  religion.     Under  empe- 
ror Matthias  he  became  president  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil in  IGll,  and  cardinal  in  1616.    Notwithittanding  his 
opposition  to  Prritestantism,  which  he  rigorously  perse- 
cuted in  1616-18,  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man party,  and  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  grand  duke 
Ferdinand  as  heir  to  the  throne.     Ferdinand  revengetl 
hinuielf  by  arresting  Khlesl  at  Vienna,  July  *20,  1618, 
and  confining  him  first  at  the  castle  of  Arabras,  and 
then  at  the  convent  of  Georgcnberg,  in  TjnroL    In  16*2*2 
a  requisition  from  the  pope  caused  him  to  be  transferred 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  seven  months  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.    After  his  liberation  he  return- 
ed to  Yieniia  in  1627,  and  was  restored  to  the  jNMsession 
of  his  property  and  his  offices.     He  gave  up  politics  to 
attend  exclusively  to  the  management  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  died  Sept.  18,  1630.     Hb  fortune,  amount- 
ing to  over  half  a  million,  he  left  to  the  bishopric  of  M- 
eniui;  100,000  florins  to  Neustadt  and  Vienna  for  a  yearly 
maM  for  his  soul ;  100,000  fiorins  to  the  convent  of  Him- 
meh^forte.  20,000  to  the  Jesuits,  and  46,000  to  his  rela- 
tives.    Khlesl's  motto  was  ^  Strong  and  mild :"  strong 
in  action,  mild  in  manner;  the  latter  was  somewhat 
difficult  for  him  to  submit  to,  as  he  was  naturally  hasty. 
He  had  not  received  a  classical  education,  but  was  well 
versed  in  the  BiUe,  in  patristics,  and  in  homUetics.    See 
Hammer  -  Purgstall,  lAheiubeschrtibung   des  CurdinaU 
JCkksl  (Mcnna,  1847-51, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  Picrer,  Unir,  Lex. 
a»  V. ;  Wetzer  und  Weltc,  Kirck,-Lex,  vi,  225. 

KhlestovBhchickL    See  Skoptzl 

Khlistie  {Lcuhert)^  also  called  DanielitOB,  is  the 
nam«  of  a  powerful  Russian  sect.    They  call  themsrlves 
••  people  of  God,"  "  Tribe  of  Israel,"  "  worshifjpers  of  the 
true  God,"  or  "  Brothers  and  Sisters."    They  originatetl 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexis  (A.n. 
1645).    According  to  their  tradition,  there  descended,  in 
the  daya  of  Alexis,  upon  ML  Gorodin,  in  tlie  district  of 
Wladimir,  in  great  power,  on  a  wagon  of  fire  surrounded 
by  a  cloud,  "(^od  the  Father,"  accompanied  by  the  hosts 
<if  heaven.    The  latter  returned  again  to  the  other  world, 
but  the  Lord  himself  remained  on  the  earth,  and  mani- 
fested himself  in  the  flesh  in  the  person  of  Daniel  Phil- 
ippon  (or  Philippitch\     This  they  hold  to  have  been 
the  second  manifestation  of  (>od  the  Father  in  the  flesh, 
auMl  as  in  his  first  manifestation  Jerusalem  was  enlight^ 
«ned,  so  at  this  time  Russia  was  blessed  with  special  di- 
"^ine  favor;  and,  corresponding  to  Jenisalem,  they  point 
««t  as  their  Zion,  or,  as  they  call  it, "  the  higher  region," 
the  prorince  Kostroma,  in  which  Daniel  Philippon  was 
liom.    The  historical  facts  in  the  case,  as  related  l)y 
JHxon  {Frtf  Rwuui,  p.  139),  however,  are,  that  Daniel 
^tt  a  peasant  in  the  province  of  Kostroma,  and,  after 
*^ng  fur  a  time  in  the  Ruman  army,  ran  away  fmm 
^  flag  in  battle,  declared  himself  the  Almighty,  and 
'^andei^  about  the  empire,  teaching  those  who  would 
pten  to  his  voice  his  doctrine,  inculcated  in  the  follow- 
*^  twelve  commandments : 

1. 1  am  the  God  of  whom  the  prophets  spoke.  I  came 
^<^  the  second  time  into  the  world  to  redeem  the  souls  of 
*J>.  There  Is  no  God  Iteitides  me. 

1  There  is  no  other  doctrine,  and  no  other  is  to  be 
•oaghU 
*.  In  what  yon  are  taoght,  therein  also  reronin. 

«.w  ^^  ^^  coramandments  of  your  God,  and  become 

■KoerH  of  men  in  general. 

ttewv*^  no  strong  drinks,  and  do  not  ftalfll  the  Inst  of 

1  Do  not  eet  married,  and  whosoever  is  married  let  him 
5l!i?A*'**  ^^'^  ■•  ^*t*»  W»  •»»•«■.  This  is  the  senw  of 
^  OW-Tesument  Scriptures.  The  unmarried  should  not 
"Mrry.  &nd  those  who  are  married  should  separate. 

7.  N«  shoriTe  word  (diabol)  is  to  be  used, 
■ijwrrtei?  *^^*^  redding  or  baptism  fesU vlUes,  or  drink 

im£!2  iSn  *1?1L,??^  *'  *°y  ""«  ♦»'^^  o'  another  the 
"^  «»».  U  wiu  Juira  to  melt  on  his  head  at  the  judg- 


ment day  fh>m  the  heat  of  punishment  before  he  can  be 
pardoned. 

10.  TheM  commandments  are  to  be  kept  secret,  not  to 
be  revealed  even  to  father  or  muther.  The  saffering'  fh>m 
Are  and  the  knont  must  be  endured,  because  for  it  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  bliss  on  earth  are  obtained. 

11.  Friends  are  lo  visit  friends,  to  give  suppers  of  friend- 
ship, to  exercise  love,  to  keep  these  commands,  and  pray 

18.  To  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit 

Their  own  tradition  asserts  that  Daniel  himself  did 
not  issue  these  commands,  but  that  a  son  was  bom  to 
him  fifteen  years  before  his  appearance  in  this  world,  in 
the  |)erson  of  Ivan  Timofejcn,  in  the  \dllage  Maksakon, 
of  a  woman  one  hundred  years  old.  That  this  Ivan, 
when  thirtv-threc  vears  old,  was  smnmoned  bv  Daniil 
to  the  village  Staraja,  and  there  received  his  ginihead, 
and  that  thereupon  father  and  son  ascende<l  into  heav- 
en, and,  after  a  short  tarr}',  from  the  same  place  de- 
scended Jesus  the  Christ,  in  the  person  of  Ivan,  who  at 
once  commenced  to  preach,  assiste<l  by  twelve  difH*iples, 
the  doctrines  embodied  in  the  twelve  commandments 
above  cited,  and  entered  into  the  state  of  holy  matri- 
mony with  a  young  female,  wh«»m  they  call  "the  daugh- 
ter of  God."  To  add  to  the  romance  of  the  storj-,  the 
persecutions  to  which  these  fanatical  religionists  were 
subject  has  given  rise  to  an  imitation  of  the  resurrection 
narrative  of  the  N.-T.  Scriptures.  After  suffering  per- 
secution under  various  forms  and  of  divers  kindis  Ivan 
was  I  tartly  burned  and  then  crucified ;  but,  after  remo- 
val from  the  cross,  and  his  burial  on  a  Friday,  he  ros(> 
again,  and  on  the  Sunday  after  ap|)eared  in  the  midst  of 
his  followers.  Again  sc>ized  by  the  authr)rities,  he  was 
tried  and  crucified  a  second  time,  and  his  skin  taken  off; 
one  of  his  female  followers  standing  l)y  then  wrapped 
the  IxHly  in  a  sheet,  out  of  which  a  new  skin  formed  it- 
self, and  after  burial  he  again  rose  and  commenced 
anew  the  preaching  of  his  doctrines,  and  made  many 
followers.  Tliercafter  Ivan  to<»k  up  his  residence  at 
Moscow,  and  openly  taught  hw  new  religion.-  The  house 
which  he  occupied  was  called  the  *•  New  Jerusalem."  lie 
died  on  the  day  of  St.  Ticlion,  after  living  some  forty- 
five  years  at  Moscow,  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  pres- 
ence of  hb  disciples,  to  join  his  father  and  the  saints. 
Notwithstanding  the  frenzy  of  this  fabulous  luurrative, 
the  sect  is  numerous,  and  has  among  its  members  many 
of  the  nobles  of  the  land. 

Like  the  Skoptzi,  the  sect  of  the  Khlistie  also  obsen-e 
some  of  the  practiiH^s  of  the  regular  CHiurch,  to  wanl  oflT 
suspicion  and  to, shield  themselves  fmm  persecution. 
From  their  usages  it  is  known  that  before  they  go  t(» 
communion  in  tlie  church  they  firht  partake  of  it  accord- 
ing to  t  heir  own  form.  They  aL«<o  have  a  separate  form  of 
ttaptism.  Tliey  have  pictures  of  their  god  Daniel  Phil- 
ippon, tlieir  Jesus  Christ,  their  mother  of  God,  saints, 
prophets,  and  teachers  whom  they  adore.  The  orihodox 
church  edifices  they  call  "  ant-nests,"  and  their  priests 
**  idolaters  and  adulterers."  Marriage  is  considered  an 
impurity,  and  all  entering  this  state  are  lost,  yet  they 
permit  one  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  Daniel  Philippon 
and  Ivan  Timofejen  to  enter  this  state  to  prevent  the 
interruption  of  the  lineage.  The  water  from  a  well  in 
the  village  St«raja,  near  Kostroma,  is  in  tlie  winter  sent 
al)out  in  the  sha|)e  of  ice,  and  use<l  by  them  to  bake 
their  communion  bread  In  the  same  villnge  lived  in 
1847  a  girl,  Uliana  Visilijewa  by  name,  who  was  adored 
as  the  last  of  the  lineage  by  many  fntm  all  partt*,  among 
them  nobles  and  merchants  of  AIoscow,  and  though  for 
this  reason  the  government  ].iassed  unnoticed  her  sacri- 
legious act«,  she  was  at  last  arrested  and  sent  to  a  mon- 
asterv. 

Their  mode  of  worship  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
Skoptzi,  except  that  after  service  they  partake  of  an 
ordinary  meal  in  common,  which  is  pn>longed  till  late 
in  the  evening,  and  often  l»ecomes  the  o<^casion  of  licen- 
tious sins.  This  sect  is  known  in  various  localities  bv 
different  names;  in  some  parts  they  are  calle<l  Ljadjf 
(useless),  in  others  Chorashy  (hyp<KTites),TV7-rt/n»  (tum- 

i),  Kupidany  (Cupido,  the  god  of  love).     Great  num- 
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ben  of  these  beretic»  have  been  sent  into  the  Caucasus 
and  Siberia,  whore  many  of  them  have  been  forced  to 
enter  the  armies  and  the  mines.  See  Dixon,  Frte  Rut- 
nity  chap.  xxiv. 

Kholbah  (Arabic),  a  peculiar  form  of  prayer  used 
in  Mohammedan  countries  at  the  commencement  of 
public  worship  in  the  great  mosques  on  Friday  at  noon. 
It  was  originally  performed  by  the  Prophet  himself,  and 
by  his  successors  up  to  A. D.  936,  since  which  time  special 
ministers  are  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  Kholbah 
is  chiefly  "*  a  c<mfes8ion  of  faith,"  and  a  general  petition 
for  the  success  of  the  Moliammcdan  reUgion.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  distuict  parts,  between  which  a  consid- 
erable pause  b  observed,  which  the  Mussulman  regards 
as  the  most  solemn  and  important  part  of  his  worship. 
The  insertion  of  the  sultan's  name  in  this  prayer  has  al- 
ways been  considered  one  of  his-  chief  prerogatives.  See 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dict,of  Hciefux,  LUtraturty  and  A  rt,  ii, 
282. 

Khonds.  There  are  throughout  India  manifest 
traces  of  a  rude  primitive  stock  of  people  who  occupied 
the  country  anterior  to  the  Aryo-Scythian  races,  and 
there  are  still  great  divisions  of  the  people  bearing  na- 
tional characteristics  which  distiiigiush  them  from  the 
Hindus.  The  earliest  knowledge  we  have  of  these  peo- 
ple is  through  the  great  epic  poems  of  the  Hindus,  the 
MdhabharcUu  and  the  Ramayanoy  which  describe  the 
wars  of  the  Aryans,  as  the  invading  race,  with  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  these  im{)enetrable  forests.  Suc- 
cessive wars  of  invaders,  however,  subdued,  to  a  greater 
or  leaa  extent,  some  of  these,  and  modified  their  views 
and  usages ;  but  these,  in  turn,  affected  the  religion  and 
manners  of  their  conquerors. 

Divuiom. — Some  of  these  races  have  attached  them- 
selves to  Hindu  society,  and  serve  in  a  condition  of 
degradation  as  ChandaU  or  MUcha*,  L  e.  outcasts  or 
pariahs.  They  often  hold  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  village  communities^  but,  according  to  Hindu 
Liw,  they  should  live  outside  of  villages,  and  own  no 
property  but  dogs  and  asses.  Their  customs  and  insti- 
tutions arc,^  however,  ever>'where  different  from  those 
of  the  Hindus. 

There  are  others  of  these  aboriginal  tribes  who  have 
not  mingled  with  Hinduism  at  all,  or  only  very  partial- 
ly. Among  these  are  the  KoU  of  Bengal  and  Eastern 
N.igpoor,  the  Khonds  of  Central  India,  tlie  Bheela  of  the 
Vindhya  Mountains,  the  Khaudesh  MaLwah,  etc,  of  Cen- 
tral India,  and  others  in  the  south  amid  the  forests  of 
the  Ncilgherry  Hills,  in  Guzerat,  and  other  places  (see 
A'Jwft.  i?«Tie»/?,  April,  18<)4),  These  preserve  their  (►wn 
habits,  even  where  Hinduism  most  presses  them.  They 
have  no  castes,  their  widows  are  alloweil  to  remarry, 
they  have  no  objection  to  any  kind  of  ilcsh,and  other- 
wise differ  greatly  from  the  Aryan  peoples. 

The  least  raised  above  their  primitive  condition  are 
the  Khonds  of  Orissa,  who  **  occupy  a  district  about  two 
hundred  miles  long  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  broad, 
in  Kampur,  in  the  district  of  Gunjam"  (Brace,  p.  142),  a 
tract  of  land  back  from  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
where  it  trends  eastward  to  Calcutta  and  southward  to 
Madras,  and  embracing  the  plateaux  of  the  \lndhya 
and  other  mountains. 

Name. — They  term  themselves  Knee^  Kui,  Koinf/Oy 
Ktpinffti,  but  are  known  to  Eunipcans  by  their  Hindu 
name  of  Khond  or  KofuL  Their  language  is  affiliated 
with  the  Uriya  (Ooriya),  but  the  dialects  arc  many,  and 
ttften  *'  a  Khond  of  one  (Ustrict  has  been  fomid  unabki 
to  hold  communication  with  one  of  a  m>ighb(>ring  tri)>e." 
The  speech  has  "  a  peculiar  pectoral  enunciation."  Eth- 
uologically,  all  these  tribes  are  Turanian  or  3Iongolian. 

Domestic  Relniiotis^ — Marriage  may  only  take  place 
without  the  tribe,  but  never  with  strangers,  the  tril)es 
intermarrying.  Boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  are 
married  to  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the  arrangements 
being  always  made  by  the  parents.  The  father  of  the 
bridegroom  generally  paj'S  twenty  or  thirty  *'  lives"  of 
cattle  to  the  bride's  father.    The  marriage  rite  itself  ia 


very  simple.  The  father  of  the  bridegroom,  with  hia 
family  and  friends,  bears  a  quantity  of  rice  and  liquor  in 
procession  to  the  house  of  the  parents  of  the  girL  The 
priest  takes  it,  and  dashes  the  bowl  down,  and  pours 
out  a  libation  to  the  gods.  The  parents  of  the  parties 
join  hands,  and  declare  the  contract  completed.  An  en- 
tertainment follows,  with  dancing  and  song.  Late  at 
night  the  married  pair  are  carried  out  on  the  shoulders 
of  their  respective  uncles,  when,  the  burdens  being  sud- 
denly exchanged,  the  boy's  uncle  disapi)ears,  and  the 
company  assembled  divides  into  two  parties,  who  go 
through  a  mock  conffict ;  and  thus  the  semblance  of  a 
forcible  abduction,  remains  or  indications  of  which  are 
found  so  frequently  in  widely  separated  quarters,  are 
preserved  among  the  Khonds  of  Orissa  (see  M*Lenuau's 
Primifive  Murrinffe).  The  marriage  contract  is,  how- 
ever, loosely  held.  If  childless,  the  wife  may  return  to 
her  father  at  any  time,  or,  in  any  event,  within  six 
months  of  the  marriage  if  the  money  given  at  her  mar- 
riage be  restored  to  her  father.  She  cannot  be  forcibly 
retained,  however,  even  if  the  money  be  not  returned. 
If  her  withdrawal  be  voluntary  she  cannot  contract  an- 
other matrimonial  alliance.  A  man  mav  allv  himself 
with  another  woman  than  his  wife,  with  the  wife's  con- 
sent. Concubinage  is  not  disgraceful,  fathers  of  re- 
spectable families  allowing  their  daughters  to  contract 
such  marriages.  An  unmarried  woman  nuiy  become  a 
mother  without  disgrace. 

Births  are  celebrated  on  the  seventh  day  by  a  feast 
given  to  the  priests  and  villagers.  The  name  is  deter- 
mined by  a  peculiar  rite,  in  which  grains  of  rice  are 
dropped  into  a  cup  of  water. 

Death. — After  the  death  of  a  private  person  his  body 
is  burned,  without  any  ceremony  other  than  a  drinking 
feast.  If,  however,  a  chief  die,  "  the  heads  of  society" 
are  assembled  from  every  quarter  by  the  beating  of 
gongs  and  drums ;  the  body  is  placed  on  the  funeral  pile; 
a  bag  of  grain  is  laid  on  the  ground,  a  staff  being  plants 
ed  in  it ;  and  all  the  personal  effects  of  the  deceased,  his 
clothes,  arms,  and  eating  and  drinking  vessels,  being 
first  placed  by  the  flag,  are  afterwards  distributed,  when 
the  pile  is  fired,  and  the  company  dance  round  the  flag- 
staff. 

Social  Organization  and  Government. — The  family  is 
the  unit  of  organization  and  the  government  patriar- 
chal, all  the  members  of  the  family  living  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  head,  the  eldest  son  succeeding  to  hb  au- 
thority. All  property  belongs  to  the  father,  the  married 
sons  having  seiwratc  houses  assigned  them,  except  th« 
youngest,  who  alwa^'s  remains  with  the  lather.  Thu 
father,  or  patriarch,  is  caUed  A  hbaya, 

A  number  of  families  constitute  a  village,  which  gen<^  i 
crally  numbers  forty  or  fifty  houses,  over  wliom  there  i^^ 
a  village  abbaya  or  patriarch.  A  number  of  villages '^ 
are  organized  into  a  district,  supcrintende<l  by  a  distric  "i. 
abl>aya,  who,  however,  must  be  lineally  descended  frooKra 
the  head  of  the  colonv.  A  number  of  districts  oonsti.^  - 
tute  a  tribe,  with  a  tribal  abbaya,  and  a  number  of  ti 
constitute  a  federal  group,  with  a  federal  abbaya 
chief.  Thb  chieftainship  is  iroraemorially  liereditar^ 
in  particular  families,  but  is  elective  as  t»  {)crsons. 
head,  liowever,  b  only  the  first  among  equals  and  hr 
rule  is  without  external  pomp,  or  castle,  or  fort, 
chief  receives  no  tribute,  l)ut  he  takes  part  in  all  import 
tant  discussions,  whether  social  or  religious,  and  h 
his  people  in  war.  His  infiuence  b  very  great.  Orij 
inally  and  theoretically,  the  nbbaya  b  the  priest.  Th^ 
is  not  so  now  in  all  cases,  yet  he  is  religiously  vencrate^^ 
The  family  and  the  religious  principles  are  thus  coi 
bined.  The  theory  of  government,  as  above  sketch* 
b  not,  however,  often  completely  realized,  there  l)eii 
everj'  iwssible  deviation  from  it,  and  the  tribes  beii 
much  intermingled.  These  tribes  bear  names  resci 
bling  those  adopted  by  the  North  American  Indians^v 
g.  *'  Spotted  Deer,"  ♦*  Ikar,"  '*  Owl,"  etc 

Periumal  and  Social  Characteristics. — These  peo] 
like  almost  all  known  rude  races,  are  **  given  to  h( 
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tality."  For  the  ufety  of  a  guest  life  and  honor  are 
pled^ced.  He  is  **  before  a  child."  A  murderer  even 
may  not  be  hurt  in  the  house  of  his  enemy ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  may  be  even  starved  in  it.  The  Khond  phys- 
io^iomy  is  dearly  Turanian.  The  color  varies  from 
tlmt  of  light  bambcw  to  a  deep  copper;  the  forehead  is 
full,  the  cheek-bones  high,  the  nose  broad  at  the  point, 
the  lips  full,  but  not  thick,  and  the  mouth  large.  The 
K  bonds  are  of  great  bodily  strength  and  symmetry,  well 
informed  on  common  subjects,  of  quick  comprehension, 
and  iitherwise  show  considerable  intellectual  capability'. 
Tlicir  mode  of  salutation  is  with  the  hand  raised  over 
the  head.  Their  natural  moral  qualities  are  of  mixe<I 
character.  They  are  personally  courageous  and  reso- 
lute. They  have  so  great  a  love  of  personal  liberty  that 
it  is  affirmed  they  have  been  known  to  tear  out  their 
tongues  by  the  roots  that  they  might  perish  rather  than 
endure  confinement.  They  arc  not  very  intensely  at- 
tached to  their  tribal  institutions,  but  have  great  devo- 
tion to  the  persons  of  their  patriarchal  chiefs.  They 
have,  however,  a  great  spirit  of  revenge,  and  arc  given 
to  seasons  of  periodical  intoxication.  They  drink  a 
llqurir  made  of  the  Mow  flower,  this  tree  being  found 
near  every  hut  and  in  the  jungles.  They  arc  a  "*  na- 
tion of  drunkards,"  and  will  drink  any  intoxicating  bev- 
erage, the  stronger  the  better. 

Ltiirs. — They  have  no  code  by  which  they  arc  gov- 
erned, but  follow  custom  and  usage.    The  right  of  pn>p- 
«rty  is  recognised.    Murder  is  left  to  private  revenge 
«>r  retaliation.     In  case  of  matrimonial  unfaithfulness, 
the  seducer  may  be  put  to  death  if  the  husband  choose, 
•^r  he  may  accept  the  entire  property  of  the  criminal  in 
lieu  of  his  right  to  put  him  to  death.     Property  stolen 
onust  be  returned,  or  its  equivalent  given.     There  are 
seven  judicial  tests;  common  oaths  are  administered  on 
the  skin  of  a  tiger  or  lizard.     Ordeals  of  boiling  water 
.and  oil  are  likewise  resorted  to. 

Arts  and  Mamfaclures, — The  Khonds  manufacture 
axes,  bows  and  arrows,  a  species  of  plough,  and  other 
implements;  they  distil  liquor,  extract  oil,  work  in  clay 
•And  metals,  and  dye  their  simple  garments.  Their 
^<n»es  arc  formed  of  strong  boards,  plastered  inside. 

A  rms  and  A griculturf.— They  use  the  sling,  bow  and 

•arrows,  and  a  broad  battle-axe,  and  adorn  themselves 

^»r  battle  as  for  a  feast.     They  raise  rice,  oils,  millet, 

.Vdse,  fruits,  tobacco,  turmeric,  mustard,  etc.    No  money 

•  'tbcr  than  "  cowries'*  (shells)  was  until  recently  known, 

^^  property  being  estimated  in  "  lives,"  as  of  tiullocks, 

^tAQaloes,  goats,  fowls,  etc     Women  share  in  the  work 

*-^  harvest  and  sowing. 

^Aseases  and  Retnedies, — For  external  wounds  they 
""'^'N-jrt  to  a  poultice  of  warm  mud,  made  of  the  earth  of 
^**«   ant-hills.     They  also  cauterize  with  a  hot  sickle 
^•"^or  a  wet  doth.     For  internal  ailments  they  have  no 
licines.     They  consider  all  diseases  to  be  su|)ematu- 
>  and  the  priest,  being  the  physician^  must  discover 
^^Cf  deity  that  is  displeased.    He  divides  rice  into  small 
*^^caps,  which  he  dedicates  to  sundry  go<ls;  then  he  l>al- 
a  sickle  with  a  thread,  puts  a  few  grains  upon 
h  end  of  it,  and  calls  upon  the  names  of  the  gtKls, 
o  answer  by  agitating  the  sickle,  whereupon  the 
ins  are  cotmted,  and  if  the  number  of  them  be  o<ld 
is  offended.     The  priest  becomes  **  full  of  the  god," 
^Viakes  his  head  frantically,  utters  wild  and  incoherent 
*«i\tences,  etc.     Deceased  ancestors  arc  invoked  in  the 
»5Uiie  way,  when  offerings  of  fowls,  rice,  and  liiiuor  are 
made,  which  subsequently  become  the  priest's  i>ortion. 
Miigind  and  Superstitious  Usages. — Spoils,  charms, 
incantations,  etc,  are  sulratituted  for  medicines;  wiz- 
ards, witches,  ghosts,  sorcerers,  augurs,  astrologers,  con- 
juxon,  and  all  like  means  are  in  constant  use.     Death 
Vs  Bwt  a  necesrity,  not  the  appointed  lot  of  man ;  it  is  a 
i^wial  |»enalty  of  the  gods,  who  destroy  through  war, 
I  »«  Mnime  the  shapes  of  wild  beasts  to  destroy  mankind, 

i  ^UfrkuDS  may  uke  away  life. 

1  MjtWogy.-(I.)  The  catalogue  of  gods  worshipped 

1  aBK»(  the  Kbonda  is  extensive.     (1.)  At  the  head  of 

I 


the  pantheon  is  the  Earth-Goddess,  who,  with  the  sun, 
receives  the  prindpal  worship.  The  Karth-Goddess  is 
the  superior  power,  and  presides  over  the  productive 
energies  of  nature.  She  is  malevolent,  and  is  invoked 
in  war.  She  controls  the  seasons,  and  sends  the  period- 
ical rains.  To  her  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  There 
are,  besides  her,  (2.)  a  Gtxl  of  Limits,  who  fixes  bomida- 
ries,  and  whose  altar  b  on  the  highways.  (8.)  The  sun 
and  moon ;  ceremonially  worshipiHHl.  (4.)  The  (t<h1  of 
Arms,  to  whom  a  grove  is  devoted.  (5.)  The  God  of 
Hunting,  worshipped  by  parties  who  hunt  in  comfianics 
of  thirty  or  forty,  and  surround  their  game,  (f).)  The 
(vod  of  Births,  worshipped  in  case  of  barrenness.  (7.) 
The  God  of  Small-|M)x,  who  *'  sows"  that  disease  as  men 
do  the  earth  with  seeds.  (8.)  The  Hill -god,  without 
formal  worship.  (9.)  The  Forest-god,  to  whom  birds, 
hogs,  and  sheep  are  ofTereiL  (10.)  The  €iod  of  Kain. 
(11.)  Of  Fountains.  (12.)  Of  Rivers.  (13.)  Of  Tanks; 
and  (14.)  the  village  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  of  lo- 
calities, and  of  domestic  and  familiar  worship. 

(H.)  Besides  the  above  principal  gods  there  are  infe- 
rior local  or  parHally  aduiowlodged  gods,  worshipi)ed 
under  symbols  of  rude  stone  smeared  with  tnrmeri<*,  etc 
The  great  conservative  principle  is  worshipped. 

rHesfhood.— The  abbayas  are  the  priests,  but  this  of- 
fice may  be  assumed  by  others.  Priests  eat  only  with 
priests ;  take  part  in  marriages,  elections,  political  coun- 
cils, etc  Tliey  arc  of  about  the  same  level  of  culture 
as  thrae  of  other  tribes  among  Turanian  races. 

Reliyious  Rites  and  Sacrifices, — Nothing  was  definite- 
ly known  of  the  tribes  of  Giimsur  until  the  British  army 
was  brought  into  collision  with  them  in  1830,  subse- 
quently to  which  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices  was 
discovered  to  exist  among  them.  The  British  govern- 
ment, after  a  long  series  of  efforts,  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing it.  Major  Campbell  says,  *'  The  Khonds  generally 
propitiated  their  deity  (the  Earth-Goddess)  with  human 
offerings  (p.  38,  30).  This  had  been  handed  down 
through  successive  generations,  and  was  reganled  as  a 
national  duty.  In  Giimsur  it  is  offered  under  the  effigy 
of  a  bird,  in  other  localities  as  an  dephant  (p.  51).  The 
>'ictim,  called  Meriah,  must  be  purchased,  may  be  of 
any  age,  sex,  or  caste,  adults  being  best,  and  the  more 
costly  the  more  acceptable.  These  are  purchased  from 
relations  in  time  of  famine  or  poverty,  or  are  stolen 
from  other  regions  by  professed  kidnappers  of  the  Panoo 
caste  (p.  52).  In  some  cases  M^riah  women  were  al- 
lowed to  live  until  they  had  borne  children  to  Khond 
fathers,  the  children  being  reared  for  sacrifice  .  .  .  The 
sacrifice,  to  be  efficacious,  must  be  public  (p.  53).  In 
Gi'imsur  it  was  offered  annually.  The  priest  officiates. 
For  a  month  previous  there  is  much  feasting,  dancing, 
intoxication,  etc  One  day  before,  the  victim  is  stupe- 
fied with  toildy,  and  bound,  sitting,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
post  bearing  an  effigy.  The  crowd  dance,  and  say,  *0 
god,  we  offer  this  sacrifice  to  you ;  give  us  good  crops, 
seasons,  and  health.'  To  the  victim  they  say,  *\Vo 
bought  you  with  a  price,  and  did  not  seize  you ;  now 
we  sacrifice  you  according  to  our  custom,  and  no  sin 
rests  with  us'  (p.  55).  Various  other  ceremonies  are 
performed,  after  which  they  return  to  the  post  near  the 
village  idol,  always  representeil  I)y  three  stones,  a  hog 
is  sacrificed,  the  blo(Ml  flows  into  a  pit,  the  human  vic- 
tim, having  been  intoxicated,  is  thrown  in  and  huffoca- 
ted  in  the  bloody  mire.  The  priest  cuts  a  piece  of  the 
flesh  and  buries  it;  others  do  likewise,  corr^'ing  the 
flesh  to  their  own  villages.  In  some  cases  the  tli>sh  is 
cut  while  the  victim  is  yet  alive,  and  buried  as  a  sacred 
and  sui)eniatural  manure." 

Connate  Tribes.  —  These  and  other  obf»rigiual  races 
have  received  so  much  attention  from  ethnographers, 
philologers,  and  other  scientific  men  that  further  details 
are  not  needed  here.  The  prominence  given  to  these 
aboriginal  races  of  late  years  might  justify  full  articles 
on  the  kindred  tribes,  but,  as  they  are  of  substantially 
of  the  same  level,  we  have  chosen  to  make  a  tolerably 
full  aketdi  of  the  Khonds,  as  typical  of  the  aborigiiuil 
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Turanian  element  in  Hindustan.    The  following  copious  Byzantine  Empire  a  series  of  disasters  the  like  of  whicb 

literature  will  enable  persons  to  make  a  pretty  exhaus-  they  had  never  before  experienced.     Syria  was  oon- 

tive  study  of  what  is  known  concerning  them.  qnered  in  611,  Palestine  in  614,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor 

Literature, — Ediidmrgh  Reciewy  April,  1864 ;  Calcutta  in  616,  and  the  lavt  bulwark  of  the  capital,  Chalcedou, 

Review^  voL  v,  vi,  x ;  Calcutta  Chrittian  Observer,  April,  fell  soon  after.     *'  The  Roman  Empire  was  on  the  brink 

July,  1837;  Trcmsactiuns  of  Ethnological  Society,  i,  15;  of  ruin;  the  capture  of  Alexandria  had  deprived  the  in- 

vi,  24-27 ;  also  for  1865,  p.  81 ;  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Aborig'  habitants  of  Constantinople  of  their  usual  supply  of  com, 

utes  of  the  Eastern  Frontier ;   Chepang  and  Busuftda  the  northern  barbarians  ravaged  the  European  prov- 

Tribes ;  Aborigines  of  Southern  India  (Calcutta,  1849) ;  inces,  while  another  powerful  Persian  anny,  already  ad- 

Aborigines  of  India  (Calcutta,  1847);  MTherson's  Re-  vanced  as  far  as  the  Bosporus,  was  makiiig  prepara- 

pitrts  upon  the  Khonds  of  the  Districts  ofGunjam  and  tions  for  the  siege  of  the  imperial  city.    Peace  was  ear^ 

Cubback  (Calcutta,  1842) ;  A  personal  Narrative  ofthir-  nestly  solicited  by  Heraclius,  who  had  succeeded  Phocas 

teen  Yeurs  among  the  wild  Tribes  of  Khondistanfor  the  in  610,  but  without  success.     Khosru,  however,  did  not 

Suppression  of  human  Sanies,  by  Major  Gen.  John  cross  the  Bosporus,  and  at  length,  in  621,  he  dictated 

Campbell,  C.  B.  (Lonct  18(>4) ) ;  Sonthalia  and  the  Son-  the  terms  of  an  ignominious  peace  to  the  emperor.    But 

thals,  by  E.  (t.  Man  (Lond.  1868) ;  Metz,  The  Tribes  of  Heraclius,  who  had  hitherto  made  very  few  efforts  for 

the  Nellgherries ;  Lewin,  lliU  Tracts  of  Chittagong ;  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  rejected  these  terms,  and 

Harkness,  A  borigines  of  the  Xeilghtrries  (London,  1832) ;  in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns  (A.D.  622-627)  recov- 

The  People  of  India,  by  J.  F.  Watson  and  J.  W.  Kaye,  ered  all  the  provinces  he  had  lost,  repeatedly  defeated 

voL  i ;  History  of  the  Suppression  of  Infanticide,  etc.,  by  the  Persian  monarch,  and  advanced  in  his  ^dctorious  ca- 

John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.K.S.  (Bombay  and  London,  1855) ;  reer  as  far  as  the  Tigris.     Khosni  was  murdered  in  the 

Tylor,  Primitive  Culture^  voL  i  and  ii  (London,  1871);  spring  of  the  following  year,  628,  by  his  son  Siroet.'* 

Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization,  etc  (Lond.  1871) ;  Brace,  See  Persia. 
Races  of  the  Old  World  (New  York,  1863) ;  Latham,        KhozarB.     See  Khazabs. 


Khorsabad.     See  Nineveh.  diatcly  became  active  in  religious  duties,  and  in  1798 

_..       --1.           V                J  XT                  /<r  entered  the  ministry.     Through  his  labors  Methodism 

Khosru,  or  Khusni  I,  sumamed  NusHiRVAN  (^A«  .  ^^.      ,.  »/i>«.u  .„yo.ii,.„„ii  «.:„«     vt^i 

LI        rvji           •    n        .•      u-»            •»!  was  introduced  into  Bath  and  Hallowell,  Maine.     Mel- 

nobU  soul),  and  known  m  Byzantine  history  as  Chosroes  ...    „  -^       ..     -_^  r^^:.^  ^i^i..,.^Zl  «<•  *\.^  \r  v 

,  ^,           \    ^             V    r  A.    o         •      J        A  ville  B.  Cox,  the  first  foreign  missionary  oi  the  M.  !£. 

/,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  iMissanuin  dvnasty,  a  son  ^.      '^^^-^                     a     u-     ^    w      •    *u    i-**^ 

W  u   II-       ri*                 *   1  .u   .u     '  •    4  f>  R01  Church,  was  converted  under  his  preaching  m  the  latter 

of  Kobad,  king  of  Persia,  mounted  the  throne  in  A.D.  531.  \          \t      i      *         i  ^u    ^    *  vr  *u   i- *  ^  •  .     • 

He  is  no^d  if  ecclesias'-tical  history  for  his  contest,  with  ^,-^^3^^:^,  H:^  a' tfTpi^a^h^^^^^ 

Justinian  (q,  v.),  and  gave  shelter  to  great  numl»ers  of  ^^^  IJcdwrd.     lie  was  a  local  preacner  eleven  yeaw, 

..           u        1    .•  •       *u     n        *•  returned  superannuated  m  l&il,  in  which  relation  he 

those  whom  Justinian,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  perse-  .       .    .\.  , .    j    ,.    «    ,0  \ooi      rr'ui    »    v  v. 

cuted  for  their  reUgioui  opinions.     He  also  wa^l  war  conUnued  tiU  his  death,  Sept.  8, 1864      Kibbys  habits 

with  Justin  H  (570),  and  Justinian,  grand-nephew  of  "^^  "^IT^^*!  ^*^^"!  *"^  ^*^'  *"  '^^,r  ^.*'"',*^"- 

the  emperor  of  that  name.     Khosru,  however,  did  not  ^"f^^^A'  'T'"^?  I*^^^"'  ?*  ^'^^  */  \"  5*!?ant 

Uvet^  ice  the  end  of  the  contest,  as  he  died  in  579.    HU  fn<l  forcible  diction.    He  was  passionately  fond  of  choice 

government,  though  very  despotic,  and  occasionallv  op-  l»^™ture  and  poetry,  and  was  himself  a  poet  of  taste 

pressive,  was  yet  marked  bv  a  firmness  and  energy'raii-  *"^  considerable  abihty.     His  pulpit  talents  were  of  a 

ly  seen  among  the  Orientals.  _  It  was  during  the  reign  -P^TL^I^f.:''"  '"^ZTr  ^L^'iS^f ' '^.^if/Z 


Sassanidffi.     Persia,  during       Kib'roth-hatta'avah  (Heb.  Ktbroth'-hat'TaS' 
I  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and   v<^'i  *^J^P?«?  f^''"'?p»  graves  of  the  longing;  Sept  Mv^- 


ished  from  the  lands  of  the 
his  reign,  stretche<l  fft)m  the 

from  the  Arabian  Sea  far  into  Central  Asia.  "  The  vir-  para  rijc  Ini^v^tia^^  Vulg.  SepulcJira  concupiscentia), 
tueit,  and  more  particularly  the  justice  of  this  monarch,  the  fifteenth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  of  Si- 
form  to  the  present  day  a  favorite  topic  of  Easteni  niu,  between  Taberah  and  Hazeroth,  so  called  from  be- 
panegyrtc,  and  the  glories  and  happiness  of  his  reign  ing  the  burial-place  of  the  multitudes  that  died  from 
are  frequently  extolled  by  poets  as  the  golden  age  of  gorging  themselves  with  the  preternatural  supply  of 
the  Persian  sovereignty.  His  reign  forms  an  important  (luail-fiesh  (Numb,  xi,  84,  35;  xxxiii,  16, 17 ;  Deut.  ix, 
epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  science  and  literature :  he  found-  22 ;  comp.  Psa.  Ixxviii,  30,  31 ;  1  Cor.  x,  6).  From  the 
ed  colleges  and  libraries  in  the  principal  towns  of  his  omission  of  Taberah  in  the  list  at  Numb,  xxxiii,  16,  and 
dominions,  and  encouraged  the  translation  of  the  most  the  absence  of  any  statement  of  removal  in  Numb,  xi, 
celebrated  Greek  and  Sanscrit  works  into  the  Persian  it  has  been  by  some  inferred  that  Taberah  and  Kibroth- 
language.  A  physician  at  his  court,  of  the  name  of  hattaavah  were  but  different  names  for  the  same  place ; 
BarzAyeh,  is  said  to  have  brought  into  Persia  a  Pehlvi  but  in  Deut.  ix,  22  they  are  clearly  distinguished,  al- 
translation  of  those  celebrated  fables  which  are  known  though  they  ap{iarently  lay  not  far  apart.  Kibroth- 
under  the  name  of  Bidftai  or  Pil()ay,  and  it  was  from  hattaavah  was  probably  situated  in  wady  Murrah,m)t 
this  translation  of  the  Indian  tales  that  these  fables  far  N.E.  from  Sinai  (Robinson, /^(.«.i,  221  sq.), correspond- 
found  their  way  to  nearly  every  other  nation  of  West-  ing  in  position  to  the  Enceis  el-Ebeiif/,  where  Palmer 
em  Asia  and  Europe.  The  cotuiuests  of  Khosru  were  has  found  traces  of  an  ancient  encampment  (Desert  of 
great  and  numen)us;  his  empire  extended  fnim  the  the  Exodus,  p.  212  aq.),  Schwans's  identification  (/*a^>- 
^ores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus;  and  the  monarchs  tine,  p.  213)  with  Ain  esh-Shehabeh,  in  the  interior  of  the 
of  India,  China,  and  Thibet  are  represented  by  Oriental  desert  (Robinson,  i,  264),  ih  far  astray.  See  £xoi>e. 
historians  as  sending  ambassadors  to  his  court  with  val-  E^bza'un  [many  Kih'zaim]  (Hebrew  Kibtsa^yim, 
uable  preaenta  to  solicit  his  friendship  and  alliance*^  D'^^np,  two  heaps;  Sept,  Kaftnaifi),  a  Levitical  dtv 
(AVirA  Cgdopaulia),  ikeEYrald^Zfitschnffur  die  ^^^y^;,  ^^j^  ^f  Ephraim,  assigned  to  the  Kohathitea,  and 
Kundet^s  Morgenlandes,i,lHb  s<|.;  Malcohn, /^w/ory  0/  .pp,,i„t^i  ^  citv  of  refuge  (J.»sh.  xxi.  22,  where  it  is 
Persia  (see  Index).  See  Persia.  mentioneil  in  connection  with  (Jezer  and  Beth-horon,  as 
Khosru  H,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  sumamod  if  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim) ;  oth- 
PuRXTZ  (the  Generous),  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  500.  erwise  called  Jokmkam  (1  Chron.  vi.  68),  which,  how- 
In  the  first  years  of  the  7th  century  he  opened  war  upon  i  ever,  is  elsewhere  (Josh,  xxi,  84)  assigned  to  the  Me- 
the  Romans,  and  for  seventeen  years  inflicted  upon  the  I  rarites  in  Zebulon,  probably  by  a  slight  diversity  arising 
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from  its  eoDtigaity  to  the  Kishtm,  which  formed  the 
bounduy-tine  between  those  tribes  (Josh«  xix,  11). 

Kid  (properly  "^n^t  9^'i  ^  called  from  cropping  the 
hcrbnge;  more  VuUy,  CV5  '^'1^  **kid  of  the  goato;" 
fem.  n^na^ gedufoh'y  a  she4ady  Cant,  i,  8 ;  also  t^^ja,  son 
of  a  goat,  2  Chron.  xxxv,  7,  orig. ;  sometimes  for  t7,  a 
gocU,  itself,  Numb,  xv,  11 ;  1  Kings  xx,  27;  likewise 
"^"^^iS,  salr,  hairy  J  i.  e.  a  goat,  Gen.  xxx  v,  3 1 ;  Lev.  iv,  23 ; 
ix,  3 ;  xvi,  6 ;  xxiii,  19,  etc ;  fem.  H^'^Jb,  seirah.  Lev. 
iv,  28;  V,  6;  Greek  tpi^of,  Luke  xv,'20;  "goat,"  Matt, 
XXV,  32,  ver.  33  tpi^tov,  diminutive),  the  young  of  the 
goat,  reckoned  a  great  delicaiy  among  the  ancients; 
and  it  iqipears  to  have  been  served  for  food  in  preference  I 
to  the  lamb  (Gen.  xxvii,  9;  xxxviit,  17;  Judg.  vi,  19; 
xiv,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20).     It  still  continues  to  be  a  choice 
dish  among  the  Arabs.    By  the  Mosaic  law,  the  I  lebrcws 
were  furbidden  to  dress  a  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  dam ; 
and  this  remarkable  prohibition  is  repeated  three  several 
times  (Exod.xxiii,19;  xxxiv,26;  L)euLxiv,21).    This 
law  has  been  variously  understood.    However,  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  guard  the  He- 
brews against  some  idolatrous  or  superstitious  practice 
c»f  the  neighboring  heathen  nations.     The  practice  is 
C|uite  common  with  modem  Orientals  (Thomson,  J^nd 
^xnd  Book,  i,  135).     Kids  were  also  among  the  sacrificial 
offerings  (Exod.  xii,  3,  margin ;  Lev.  iv,  23-26 ;  Numb. 
^vii,  Ift5j7).     See  Goat. 

"^^AA^  Benjamin,  a  noted  Quaker  minister,  was  bom 

sn  Yorkshire,  England,  about  1692 ;  entered  the  minis- 

mry  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  emigrated  to  this  coun- 

mry  about  1722,  and  labored  here  successfully  for  some 

mime.     He  afterwards  returned,  however,  to  England, 

^ud  settled  at  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  **  where  his  exem- 

]:lary  conduct  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  ranks  and 

jiersuasions.**     He  died  March  21,  1751.     Kidd  served 

Jiis  generation  in  "  turning  many  firom  darkness  to  light, 

^OHi  from  the  paths  of  disobedience  to  the  wisdom  of  the 

Just,"— Janney,  HiMt.  of  the  Friends,  iu,  287. 

Kiddah.    Sec  Cassia. 

Kidder,  Riciiard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
And  leamed  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Brighthclmstone,  in 
^^Qflflcx.     He  studied  at  Emanuel  CoUegc,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1665.     He  afterwards 
iKcame  vicar  of  Stanground,  Huntingdonshire,  but  was 
«j«icted  in  1662  for  nonconformity.     lie,  however,  con- 
ftTiDcd  some  time  after,  and  became  rector  of  Kainc,  Es- 
»x,  in  1664,  and  successively  rector  of  St,  Martin's  Out- 
^ick,  London,  in  1674;  prebendary  of  Norwich  in  1681 ; 
dean  of  Peterborough  in  1689;  and  finally  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  in  1691.     He  died  in  1708.     He  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  divines  of  his  time,  and  a 
dear  and  elegant  writer.    His  principal  works  are  Dem- 
(mMratwn  of  the  Messias,  etc.  (London,  1684, 1699, 1700, 
5  vol*.;  another  edit.  1726,  foL,  and  often  since)  -.—The 
JHdgmad  of  private  Discretion  in  Matters  of  Religion  dle- 
/fnid~a  sermon  on  1  Thess.  v,  21  (Lond.  1687, 4to)  :— 
A  Sermon  preached  before  the  King  and  Queen  at  Whife- 
ta«,Aw.6,1692  [on  2  Sam.  xxiv,  14]  (Lond.  1693, 4to) : 
-Strmon,  Ztch.  m,  5,  of  Fasting  (LoncL  1694, 4to) :— /I 
f'ofliwes/ary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Mnges^  etc.  (London, 
ieW,2  vols.  8vo)  *. — BeUarmine  examined  (Gibson's  Pre- 
•w^ative,  iv,  55)  :— On  Repentance  (Tracts  of  Angl.  Fa- 
^ben,  u,  300).— Darling,  Fncyclop.  BiUiof/raph.  vol  ii,  s. 
▼•;  Hirch,Z.t/<!  of  Tillotson;  Hook,  Fccles,  hittg.  s.  v. 
KiddenninBter.    See  Kyderxinstkb. 
Kiddnihim.    See  Talmud. 
^dney  (only  in  plor.  t^'I'^bs,  helayoth^  prob.  from 
the  idea  of  its  being  the  seat  of  longing),  the  leaf-fat 
•WHmd  which  was  specially  to  be  a  bumt-offcring,  sig- 
nificant of  its  being  the  richest  and  most  central  part  of 
the  victim  (Exod.  xxix,  13, 22;  Lev.  iii,  4,  10,  15;  iv, 
j;  ▼»!,  4 ;  viii,  16, 25 ;  ix,  10, 19 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  8).     Spo- 
r°,*^  of  the  ^reini"  of  a  human  being,  l  e.  the  in- 
*^  ^bich  (be  andents  sapposed  to  be  aeated  in 


the  viscera  (compare  the  Homeric  ^p^v,  midriff,  hence 
mind),  both  in  a  physical  sense  (Job  xvi,  18;  xix,  27; 
Psa.  cxxxix,  13 ;  Lam.  iii,  13),  and  figuratively  (Psa.  vii, 
9 ;  xvi,  7 ;  xxvi,  2 ;  Ixxiii,  21 ;  I^v.  xxiii,  16 ;  Jer.  xi, 
20;  xii,  2;  xvii,  10;  xx,  12).  Sometimes  applied  to 
kernels  of  grain,  from  their  kidney-like  shape  and  rich- 
ness (Deut.  xxxii,  14). 

Ead'ron  (Ileb.  Kidron',  lil^p,  turhid,  compare  Job 
vi,  16 ;  Sept,  Ke^pcuv,  N.  T.  Kc^pcuv, John  xviii,  1,  where 
some  copies  erroneously  have  VilCpCaVy  and  the  Auth. 
Version  **Odron;"  Josephus  Ki^pcOv,  Gen.  -^voq),  the 
brook  or  whiter  torrent  which  Hows  through  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  (as  it  is  now  called),  on  the  east  side  of 
Jerusalem  (see  1  Mace  xii,  87).  "  The  brook  Kidron" 
is  the  only  name  by  which  "  the  valley^  itself  is  known 
ill  Scripture,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  name 
*<  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat"  in  Joel  (iii,  12)  was  intended 
to  apply  to  this  valley.  The  word  rendered  **  brook"  (2 
Sam.  XV,  28;  1  Kings  u,87;  xv,  13;  2  Kings  xxiii,  6, 
12;  2  Chron.  xv,  16;  xxix,  16;  xxx,  14;  Jer.  xxxi,40; 
compare  Neh.  ii,  15 ;  Amos  vi,  14)  is  bns,  ndchal,  which 

may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  toady,  mean- 
ing a  stream  and  its  bed  or  valley,  or  properly  the  val- 
ley of  a  stream,  even  when  the  stream  is  dry.  The 
Septuagint  and  evangelbt  (in  the  above  passages),  as 
well  as  Josephus  (J  nt,  viii,  1,5;  but  ^opay^  in  ix,  7, 8 ; 
H  ar,  V,  6, 1),  designate  it  xtifiaftpog,  a  storm  brook,  or 
winter  torrent.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  were 
formerly  applied  also  to  the  ravines  surrounding  other 
portions  of  Jerusalem,  the  south  or  west,  since  Solo- 
mon's prohibition  to  Shimei  to  "'  pass  over  the  torrent 
Kidron"  (1  Kings  ii, 87 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  1, 5)  is  said 
to  have  been  broken  by  the  latter  when  he  went  in  the 
direction  of  Gath  to  seek  his  fugitive  slaves  (ver.  41,42). 
Now  a  person  going  to  Gath  would  certainly  not  go  by 
the  way  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  approach  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city  at  alL  The  route — whether  Gath  were 
at  Beit-Jibrln  or  at  Tell  es-Safieh— would  be  by  the 
Bethlehem  gate,  and  then  nearly  due  west.  Perhaps 
the  prohibition  may  have  been  a  more  general  one  than 
is  implied  in  ver.  87  (comp.  the  king's  reiteration  of  it 
in  ver.  42),  the  Kidron  being  in  that  case  specially  men- 
tioned because  it  was  on  the  road  to  Bahurim,  Shimei's 
home,  and  the  scene  of  his  crime.  At  any  rate,  beyond 
the  passage  in  question,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
name  Kidron  having  been  applied  to  the  southern  or 
western  ravines  of  the  city. 

The  Kidron  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Scrip- 
ture histor\%  bring  the  memorable  brook  which  David 
crossed  barefoot  and  weeping  when  fleeing  from  Absa- 
lom (2  Sam.  XV,  23,  80) ;  and  Jesus  must  often  have 
crossed  it  on  his  way  to  the  Mt.  of  Olives  and  Bethany 
(see  John  xviii,  1).  According  to  the  Talmud,  the  blood 
of  the  animals  slaughtered  in  the  Temple,  and  other  ref- 
use (probably  the  impurities  from  the  city,  Nazir,  Ivii, 
4),  were  carried  through  a  sewer  into  the  lower  Kidron, 
and  thence  sold  as  manure  to  gardeners  {Jonui,  Iviii,  2). 
For  early  notices  of  the  Kidron,  see  William  of  Tyre, 
viii,  2 ;  Brocanlus,  p.  8 ;  Reland.  p.  294  sq.  Tlie  distin- 
guishing peculiarity  of  the  Kidron — that  in  respect  to 
;  which  it  is  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T. — is 
the  impurity  which  appears  to  have  been  ascribed  to  it. 
Excepting  the  two  casual  notices  already  quoted,  we 
first  meet  with  it  as  the  place  in  which  king  Asa  demol- 
ished and  biunt  the  obscene  phallic  idol  (see  Ahiieraii) 
of  his  mother  (1  Kings  xv,  18 ;  2  Chron.  xv,  16).  Next 
we  find  the  wicked  Athaliah  hurried  thither  to  execu- 
tion (Joseph.  i4  n/.  ix,  7, 8 ;  2  Kin^  xi,  16).  It  then  be- 
comes the  regtdar  receptacle  for  the  impurities  and 
abominations  of  the  idol-worship,  when  removofl  from 
the  Temple  and  destroyed  by  the  adherents  of  Jehovah 
(2  Chron.  xxix,  16 ;  xxx,  14 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  4,  6, 12). 
In  the  course  of  these  narratives  the  statement  of  Jose- 
phus just  quoted  as  to  the  death  of  Athaliah  is  support- 
ed by  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Joeiah  it  was  the  com- 
mon oemetezy  of  the  city  (2  Kings  xxiii,6;  comp.  Jer. 
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xxvi,  28, "  jcpraves  of  the  common  people"),  perhaps  the 
"  valley  of  dead  bodies"  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxxi, 
40)  in  close  connection  with  the  **  fields**  of  Kidron,  and 
the  restoration  of  whicti  to  sanctity  was  to  be  one  of  the 
miracles  of  future  times  (ibid.).  It  was  doubtless  the 
Kidron  valley  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  when  he  described  the  vision  of  the  holy  and 
healing  waters  flowing  from  the  Temple  through  the 
desert  into  the  sea  (xlvii,  8) ;  and  this  very  contrast 
with  its  customary  uses  serves  to  add  emphasis  to  hiu 
prophecy  (comp.  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii,82 ;  Stan- 
ley, Syr.  and  Pal  p.  288).  How  long  the  valley  contin- 
ued to  be  used  for  a  burying-placc  it  is  very  hard  to  as- 
certain. After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  1099  the 
IxMlies  of  the  slain  were  burie<l  outside  the  Golden  (late- 
way  (MisUn,  ii,  487 ;  Tobler,  Umffebum/en^  p.  218) ;  but 
what  had  b«en  the  practice  in  the  interval  the  writer 
has  not  succeeded  in  tracing.  To  the  date  of  the  mon- 
uments at  the  foot  of  Olivet  we  tiave  at  present  no  clew ; 
but,  even  if  they  are  of  pre-Christian  times,  there  is  no 
])roof  that  they  arc  tombs.  From  the  date  just  men- 
tioned, however,  the  burials  appear  to  have  been  cop- 
stant,  and  at  present  it  is  the  favorite  re^ing-place  of 
Moslems  and  Jews,  the  former  on  the  west,  the  latter  on 
the  east  of  the  valley.  The  Moslems  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  level  spot  between  the  foot  of  the 
wall  and  the  commencement  of  the  precipitous  slope, 
while  the  Jews  have  possession  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  slopes  of  Olivet,  where  their  scanty  tombstones  are 
crowded  so  thick  together  as  literally  to  cover  the  sur- 
face like  a  pavement. 

The  Kidron  is  a  mountain  ravine,  in  most  places  nar- 
row, with  precipitous  banks  of  naked  limestone;  but 
here  and  there  its  banks  have  an  easy  slope,  and  along 
its  bottom  are  strips  of  land  capable  of  cultivation.  It 
contains  the  bed  of  a  streamlet,  but  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  most  of  the  winter,  it  is  perfectly  dr}' ;  in 
fact,  no  water  runs  in  it  except  when  heavy  rains  are 
falling  in  the  mountains  round  Jerusalem.  The  resident 
missionaries  assured  Dr.  Kobinson  that  they  had  not 
during  several  years  seen  a  stream  running  through  the 
valley  (see  Bibi.  Researches,  i,  896-402).  On  the  broad 
summit  of  the  mountain  ridge  of  Judasa,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  is  a  slight  depression ; 
this  is  the  head  of  the  Kidron.  The  sides  of  the  de- 
pression, and  the  elevated  ground  around  it,  are  whiten- 
ed by  the  broad,  jagg^  tops  of  limestone  rocks,  and  al- 
most every  rock  b  excavated,  partly  as  a  quarry,  and 
partly  to  furm  the  fayade  of  a  tomb.  The  valley  or  de- 
pression runs  for  about  half  a  mile  towards  the  city ;  it 
is  shallow  and  broad,  dotted  with  corn-fields,  and  sprink- 
led with  a  few  old  olives.  It  then  bends  eastward,  and 
ill  another  half  mile  is  cnjssed  by  the  great  northern 
road  coming  down  from  the  hill  Scopus.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  road,  and  south  bank  of  the  Kidron,  are  the 
celebrated  Toml)s  of  the  Kings.  The  bed  of  the  valley 
is  here  about  half  a  mile  due  north  of  the  city  gate.  It 
continues  in  the  same  course  about  a  (quarter  of  a  mile 
farther,  and  then,  turning  south,  opens  into  a  wide  basin 
containing  cultivated  fields  and  olives.  Here  it  is  cross- 
ed diagonally  by  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Anathoth. 
As  it  advances  southward,  the  right  bank,  forming  the 
side  of  the  hill  Bezetha,  becomes  higher  and  steeper, 
with  occasional  precipices  of  rock,  on  which  may  be  s<*n 
a  few  fragments  of  the  ancient  city  wall;  while  on  the 
left  the  base  of  Olivet  projects,  greatly  narrowing  the 
valley.  OpiK>site  Sl  Stephen's  gate  the  depth  is  fully 
100  feet,  and  the  breadth  not  more  than  4(K)  feet.  The 
olive-trees  in  the  bottom  are  so  thicklv  clustered  as  to 
f>rm  a  shady  grove;  and  their  massive  trunks  and 
gnarled  boughs  give  evidence  of  great  age.  This  spot 
is  shut  out  from  the  city,  from  the  view  of  public  roads, 
and  from  the  notice  and  interruption  of  wayfarers.  See 
Gethsemane.  a  zigzag  path  descends  the  steep  bank 
from  St.  Stephen's  gate,  crosses  the  bed  of  the  valley  by 
an  old  bridge,  and  then  branches.  One  branch  leads 
direct  over  the  top  of  Olivet.    This  path  has  a  deep  his- 


torical interest;  it  was  by  it  that  David  went  when  he 
fled  from  Absalom :  *'  The  king  passed  over  the  brouk 
Kidron,  and  all  the  people  passed  over,  towards  the  way 
of  the  wilderness"  (2  Sam.  xv,  23).  See  Olivet.  An- 
other branch  runs  round  the  southern  shoulder  of  the 
hill  to  Bethany,  and  it  has  a  deep  sacred  interest,  for  it 
is  the  road  of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  (Matt,  xxi,  1  sq.; 
Luke  xix,  87).  Below  the  bridge  the  Kidron  becomes 
still  narrower,  and  here  traces  of  a  torrent  bed  first  be- 
gin to  appear.  Three  hundred  yards  farther  down,  the 
hills  on  each  side — Moriah  on  the  right  and  Olivet  on 
the  left — ^rise  precipitously  from  the  torrent  bed,  which 
is  spaimed  by  a  single  arch.  On  the  left  bank  is  a  siiK 
gular  group  of  tombs,  comprising  those  of  Absalom,  Jc^ 
hoshaphat,  and  St  James  (now  so  caUed) ;  while  on  the 
right,  150  feet  overhead,  towers  the  south-eastern  an^ 
of  the  Temple  wall,  most  probably  the  **  pinnacle"  oo 
which  our  Lord  was  placed  (Matt,  iv,  5).  The  ravine 
runs  on,  narrow  and  rocky,  for  500  yards  more ;  there, 
on  its  right  bank,  in  a  cave,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Vlr^ 
gin ;  and  higher  up  on  the  left,  perched  on  the  side  of 
naked  cliffs,  the  ancient  village  of  Siloam.  A  short  dis- 
tance farther  down,  the  vaUey  of  the  T^Topoeon  falls  in 
from  the  right,  descending  in  terraced  slopes,  fresh  and 
green,  from  the  waters  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The  Kid- 
ron here  expands,  affording  a  level  tract  for  cultivation, 
and  now  covered  with  beds  of  cucumbers,  melons,  and 
other  vegeUbles.  Here  of  old  was  the  "  King's  Garden" 
(Neh.  iii,  15).  The  level  tract  extends  down  to  the 
month  of  Hinnom,  and  is  about  200  yards  wide.  A 
short  distance  below  the  junction  of  Hiimom  and  the 
Kidron  is  the  fountain  of  En-Kogel,  now  called  Blr  Aviib^ 
**  the  Well  of  Job,"  or  "  Joab."  the  length  of  the  vaUey 
from  its  head  to  £n-Kogel  is  2f  miles,  and  here  the  his- 
toric Kidron  may  be  said  to  terminate.  Every  refer- 
ence to  the  Kidron  in  the  Bible  is  made  to  this  section. 
David  crossed  it  at  a  point  opposite  the  city  (1  Sam.  xv, 
23);  it  was  the  boundary  beyond  which  Solomon  for- 
bade Shimei  to  go  on  pain  of  death  (1  Kings  ii,87);  it 
was  here,  probably,  near  the  mouth  of  Hinnom,  that  Asa 
destroyed  the  idol  which  Maacliah  his  mother  set  up 
(xv,  13) ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  the  same  spot, 
"in  the  fields  of  Kidron,**  that  king  Josiah  ordered  the 
vessels  of  Baal  to  be  burned  (2  Kings  xxiii,  4).  It  would 
seem,  from  2  Kings  xxiii,  6,  that  a  portion  of  the  Kid- 
ron, apparently  near  the  mouth  of  Humom,  was  used  as 
a  burying-ground.  The  sides  of  the  surrounding  clifb 
are  liUed  with  ancient  rock  tombs^and  the  greatest  boon 
the  dying  Jew  now  asks  is  that  his  bones  be  laid  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  The  whole  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kidron,  opposite  the  Temple  area,  far  up  the  side  of 
Olivet,  is  paved  with  the  white  tombstones  of  Jews. 
This  singular  longing  is  doubtless  to  be  ascril)ed  to  the 
opinion  which  the  Jews  entertain  that  the  Kidnin  is 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  mentioned  by  Joel  (iii,  2). 
See  Jehoshaphat,  Vallkv  of.  '  Below  £n-Kogel  the 
Kidnm  has  little  of  historical  or  sacred  interest.  It  runs 
in  a  winding  course  east  by  south,  through  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Juda>a,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  For  about  a  mile  be- 
low Kn-Rogel  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  cultivated  and 
thickly  covered  with  olive-trees.  Farther  down  a  few 
fields  of  com  are  met  with  at  inten^als,  but  these  soon 
disappear,  and  tlie  ravine  assumes  the  bleak  and  deso- 
late aspect  of  the  sunrounding  hills.  About  seven  miles 
from  Jerusalem  the  features  of  the  valley  assume  a  much 
wilder  and  grander  furm.  Hitherto  the  banks  have 
l»een  steep,  with  liere  and  there  a  high  precipice,  and  a 
jutting  cliff,  giving  variety  to  the  scene.  Now  they 
suddenly  contract  t4)  precipices  of  naked  rock,  nearly  800 
feet  in  height,  which  look  as  if  the  mountain  had  been 
torn  asunder  by  an  earthquake.  About  a  mile  farther, 
on  the  side  of  this  frightful  chasm,  stands  the  convent 
of  St  Saba,  one  of  the  most  rcmarkuole  buildings  in  Pal- 
estine, founded  by  the  saint  whose  name  it  beus,  in  the 
year  A.D.  439.  The  sides  of  the  chasm  botli  above  and 
below  the  convent  are  filled  with  caves  and  grottoes,  once 
the  abode  of  monks  and  hermits,  and  from  th^e  doubt- 


kn  thU  Motion  oT  the  TiDey  hu  got  its  modom  nunc, 
Watfy  rr-Riiirb, "  Monk'*  Vilky'  (Woloolt,  Rrtmrehn 
M  /'«;^  in  HiLlii-nl  Caliind,  iliii,  S«l).  Below  Mu  Sal« 
Itw  v«lley  ia  c&Ued  U'lu/ji  m-.Vrtr,  *■  Valley  nf  Fire"— ■ 
unir  (leaniptive  oTilH  aspect.  Tut  so  bare  vul  Konhnl 
it  it  that  it  aeenu  as  if  it  hail  pvticipated  in  the  donni 
of  ^joduiD.  tc  tui»  on,  a  il«fp.  nimiw.  wil<l  vhasm,  until 
i[  hrcaki  throuKh  the  liifiv  line  of  rlillii  at  Has  el-Fah- 
Jiliab,  on  the  sbore  of  tlic  Dead  Sea.  It  will  thus  be 
■Ha  that  tbehead  of  iheKidron  isjunlon  the  verRe  of 

KliO  feet  above  tbe  gea.  lu  len^b.  aa  the  crow  lliiw,  is 
Hiiv  twenty  miles,  aiul  yet  in  this  short  apace  it  has  ■ 
draceni  of  no  Ima  than  3913  feet— the  Dead  Sea  baviiiK 
a  dcpreaaion  of  1S12  feet  (Van  de  Velde,  .l/munV,  p.  179, 
J8-2).^KiIto;  Smith.  In  IR4H  the  levelling  party  dT  the 
Dead  Sea  IHxpedilion,  iindiT  I'oinniand  uf  lieul.  Lynch. ', 
worked  up  the  wady  en-Nar,  the  bed  ofthe  Kidrvn,  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  Jcrusalein.  They  enmuiiteral  several  j 
previ|uce*  from  ten  to  tirelve  feet  hi^jshtduim  which  cal- 
atracta  plunge  in  winter.  They  found  the  ravine  (hut  j 
in  VII  each  ride  by  high,  bamn  clilb  nf  chalky  lime- 
stiinc,  ami  the  div  t4irrent-lie<l  interrupted  by  Iwulden, 
ami  covered  with  fragmenla  of  sione  (\arru*i(-(,p.8»4,  ' 
3h7).  Tb*  place  where  it  emptia  into  the  Joidan  is  a  I 
f^Txe  1900  fwt  deep,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  with  a  bed  I 
Villeil  with  confused  fritnnenls  of  iDck,  much  worn,  but  j 
jieriectlv  drv  (*.>.  For  further  notice*,  see  Kitlcr's  Knt- 
Avwir,  XV,  600 ;  Kobiiiwn,  Hibtieai  Rtuarcirt,  ut  aup. 

Ki«f  or  Ki«T,  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  the  I 
fp>vemmentoflhat  name,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Dnie- 
per, one  of  the  ol.lest  of  the  liuaNin  luwns,  and  formerly 
rhe  cafiitjd  (omioining  60,000  inhabitiiiie,  with  a  uni> 
-veniiy  and  a  theoli^cal  school),  was  in  HG4  token  from 
the  Khazan  by  two  -Vorman  chiefs,  mmpanions  of  Ku- 
x-ic,  and  conquered  from  them  by  Ukfi,  Kuric's  nucccss-  , 
UT,  who  made  it  hii  capital    In  1240  (when  it  ceased  to 
be  the  CB[Hial)  it  was  nearly  deBlroyed  by  Batfl,  khan 
of  Kiptchak.     Chrialiaiiity  was  flist  proclwtned  in  Rus- 
na  at  Kief  in  988.     In  the  14th  century  it  was  seized 
by  Ciedimin,  grand  duke  of  Ljthuania,  and  annexed  tn 
Vvimi  in   1569,  but  in  1686  was  mlored  to  Itumia. 
Kiel  is  the  oldest  Russian  metropolilan's  residence,  the 
cralle  oT  Kuauan  Christianity.     It  is  also  nulcil  on  ac- 
toaiil  of  two  Church  (Greek)  cougcUs  that  have  beer 
Ml  (here.     See  I^ndim,  Hamuli  of  CkuTcti  Omnrili. 

{•')  The  first  of  these  convened  about  1147,  and  a 
■Malforthe  manner  in  which  the  liishops  elected  a  me- 
"■^Mhlan  in  the  place  of  Michael  II.  With  the  excep- 
'iaiof  Siphont  of  Novi^rod,  they  all  agreed  to  Uke  the 
''ntiim  into  their  own  banda,  without  allowing  to  the  pa~ 
''iarrh  of  Omstanlinople  the  exercise  of  his  right  either 
■o  luiminate  or  conSrm.  Niphont  strongly  prolesteii 
*e*inM  the  step,  but  without  effect.  The  choice  of  the 
?nod  fell  upon  Clement,  a  monk  of  Smoleiifk.  As  » 
•ibstitiite  for  the  patriarchal  consectalion,  Onuphriui 
^■^pnsed  that  the  hand  of  .St.  Clement  of  Kome,  whose 
•elics  bkl  been  brought  from  Chemon,  phould  be  pUeed 
"Pwi  hb  head.  Thia  election  led  to  great  disorder,  and 
"'tMequmily  the  patriarch  Ijike  Chynibergea  consecra- 
ted (:»nmniine  metropolitan,  who  condemned  the  act* 
"f  this  ^nnd,  and  aoiipended  for  ■  lime  all  the  clergy 
>"daiiKd  by  dement— Uouravicrs  Uitl.  Ran.  Ckunir 
'^  Blickmnre),  p.  So. 

(t)  Anolber  council  waa  convened  here  in  1 G22.  Me- 
ItiB,  iichbishop  of  Polotsk,  at  one  time  a  mo^t  lealoui' 
MindK  of  the  orthodox  Church  in  Kussia,  had  been 
*li(Wl  Ui  Aee  into  Greece  npon  a  grountllesa  susjudon 
"lUringbeen  concemed  in  the  mnrder  of  Jehoidiaphat. 
I'oiMe  wchbiibop  of  Polotsk,  and,  urged  by  fear,  had 
ffna  himaeir  up  to  the  ITniate  panv,  and  written  an 
T^iKT  in  censure  of  ihe  orthodox'  Churchj  in  thin 
nwnnl  he  Wit  cilled  to  account,  made  to  perform  open 
(eSDO,  snd  to  tear  hi«  bo.>k.  Soon  after  he  entirelv 
•Wifiud;  >nd,fpinglo  Home,  had  the  title  of  arch- 
"H  ot  Uicnpc^  confeiTed  on  him,— llouraviefT,  p. 


1  KIFFIN 

In  th«  DcighbaThaod  of  Kief  ia  Ihe  convent  nf  Kievo- 
Petcherak,  a  celebrated  Rusaian  aanctoary,  which  an- 
nually attracts  thousaitda  of  pil^ims  from  Ihe  most  re- 
mote comcn  of  the  empire.  In  the  days  of  king  Wlail- 
imir,  the  river  Bag,  near  lliia  city,  was  considered  sa- 
cred by  many  Russian  seels,  anil  in  many  reapecla  Kief, 
in  Ihooe  days,  resembled  the  city  of  Dcnarea  in  Initia. 
The  reader  can  best  obtain  a  view  of  the  wmship  of  riv- 
ers in  the  Kaat  by  tuniing  Iv  the  article  CAKGEH(cump. 
VoUmer,  Mi/thii.  Wirterimch,  p.  1049). 

Klemander,  Jottk  Z.\riiAiuAi[,  a  Swedish  Prot- 
eetanl  miwionary,  waa  bom  at  Axtadt,  Ostiiigolhia  (now 
the  Len  Ijndkoping},  I>rc  1, 1710.  He  sludieil  at  the 
srbool  of  lindki^Hug,  and  afterwarits  at  the  universities 
of  L'laal  and  Halle.  Profewor  Franke  reeommendtd 
him  to  the  English  Society  for  thi!  Diffusion  of  Cliiis- 
[iau  Knowlcilge.  and  he  was  sent  lo  India  in  174a  Here 
he  laborol  zealiHuly  for  rixly  yrar^  and  acqoired  such 
reputation  that  the  ahah  of  Perfia  inirueled  lo  bim  the 
Arabic  translation  of  Ihe  I*salms  and  Ihe  N.  T.  In  I7G7 
he  established  at  CalcutU  a  church,  which  was  opened 
in  1770,  but,  as  be  was  oblignl  lo  bear  the  expense  al- 
,  moat  exclusively  himself,  he  waa  reduced  to  [loverlT. 
Kiemander  was  8ucc«aiuvely  connected  with  the  Dutch 
Uhurch  at  Chiiisuiab,  Itengal,  and  when  that  town  was 
,  taken  by  the  English  in  179!i  he  was  made  prisoner,  but 
I  afterwanle  permitted  to  settle  at  Calcutta.  He  died  in 
1799.  See  Walch,  Ncurtlt  RtHyimwitirk. ;  Ada  Hit- 
lorito-firltiiulica ,-  A  tiaHe  A  mual  s'r^rr  ,  KoM,  Snt 
Eviffraphieat  IMtii-maiy;  HutttT,  j\u«t.  Biog.  dVnCrafr, 
xxii,  715.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kieallug,  JoIiaxs  Ri-holph,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  F.rfurt,  OcL  91,  ITIW;  became 
lint  deacon  of  Wiitemlierg  in  ITSH,  eKlraonlinary  pri>- 
fesear  of  philofophy  at  Leipzig  in  IT40,  profesunr  of  Ori- 
ental langusgea  in  the  same  univerrily  in  17411,  and, 
finally,  pnifessiir  of  theiibigj-  at  F-rlangen  in  I'&i.  He 
retained  this  tatter  position  until  his  death,  A|iril  17, 
1778.  lie  wrote  a  large  number  of  work*,  Ihe  most  re- 
markable of  which  are,  Errrrilaliimri  in  quOat  J.  Vkr. 
Trombdii  IH—rriuliaHa  dt  rallu  annrtorum  modale  diU- 
B«ur  (Lpzg.  1749-1746,  S  pis.  4tn)  •.—Iliitoria  dt  I'm 
I  HyitAolotiim  (Lpzg.  1753, 8vo)  -.-De  Diinplina  Vlrriai- 
I  rvn,  rx  rpUloliM  wrUtiat/^  cvn^pinuij  lAbfr  (Lpzg.  and 
Nuremberg,  1760,  Bvo):—Prognim.  imli^arit  JirdttvP 
!  Ckruli/wahfniicotciiiilniinimiinluliiiit Maria I'iri/iiiit 
cimerptiotirm  ftUri  litlil  (Krlaiigen,  ITT5, 4lo) : — Ltkrgr- 
I  baudt  d.WitdrnaH/rr  (Revel,  1776, 8vo),  lie  also  ptib- 
liabed  during  tlie  yean  1756-61  the  tluwlogieal  Journal 
a\t\X\ei  Near  HritrSge  ran  alirRti.iitumlheolng.Sadini, 
rsublished  by  .1.  K.  Knapp  in  1751  (Lfizg.  Svo).  See 
Winer,  llatidb.  d.  tAmlugwrKrv  Ltirralur;  llucfer,  .Viiur. 
Miy.  CtBiralr,  xxvii,  TIG.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kiffln,  W I  Li.T  AM,  a  distinguisheil  F^ngtioh  Bapt  jt  min- 
ister, bom  in  1616,  originally  a  merchant,  liy  bis  wealth 
exerted  great  influence  at  the  eouns  «f  king  Charlea  II 
and  James  II,  and  thereby  indircdly  sccurul  many  favors 
lo  his  brethren.  By  hi*  nicoi^s  the  false  and  scurrilous 
pamphlet  entitled  haxtrr  llaplUAd  i«  lihioil  was  exam- 
ined and  cnndemnml;  and  by  bia  inttrccniion,also,twtlvc 
Baptists  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  at  Aylef- 
bury  rreeivnl  the  king's  |ian|gn.  In  liM3,  two  of  his 
grandsons,  Ik'RJamin  and  William  Hewling,  young  gen- 
tlemen of  great  (nttunc^  acromiilished  education,  and 
eminent  inety,  were  concerned  in  the  ill-timed  and  ill- 
faliHl  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Monmnulb,  which  Kr- 
minated  in  the  deslniction  of  almost  all  wlui  had  any 
hand  in  it,  includitii;  Ihe  two  Hewlingit,  though  every 
effort  was  made  by  Kifiin  to  save  thur  lives.  Killin 
waa  pastor  of  the  Dapii't  church.  Devonshire  Square, 
London,  from  1639  in  1701.  [fe  died  Sepl.-iD,  1701, nt 
an  advanced  age,  "leaving  beliiiid  him  a  character 
nf  rare  excellence,  trieil  alike  liy  tlie  Are  of  pro«iirrity 
and  adversity  in  the  mosl  cvciilful  limes."  He  wrote 
in  favor  of  atricl  commi:iiion  in  reply  lo  -lohn  Bunyan, 
opposed  Dr.  Featley  in  the  fanuHis  disputation  at  South- 
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irk,  and  was  handled  with  severity  bv  Edwards  in  his 
Mffraana,    He  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  ^  Par- 
*uUr  Baptists."    An  etttimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
tgh  position  Kiffin  must  have  occupied  in  his  day  if 
lacaulay  {JJutoiy  o/Kntfluml,  voL  ii )  could  say,  **  Great 
a  was  the  authority  of  Hunyan  with  Bai>titft«,  that  of 
Allliam  Kiffin  was  still  greater.     Kiflin  wan  the  first 
nan  among  them  in  wealth  and  station.*^     **His  i)or- 
trait,"  says  Skcats  (//m^  Ewfli*h  Frre  Churrhe^y  p.  154), 
**  does  not  bear  out  the  once  current  impression  concern- 
ing the  Baptists  of  that  age.    With  skull-cap  and  flow- 
ing ringlets,  with  mustache  and  '  imperial,'  with  bn>ad 
lace  collar  and  ample  gown  (see  his  portrait  in  WU^mju'm 
Dutfntinff  Churches^  i,  403),  he  resembles  a  gentleman 
Cavalier  rather  than  any  popular  ideal  of  a  sour-vwagt**! 
and  discontented  Anabafitist."     See  Cnwby,  I  lift,  EwJ. 
Jiaptutf;  and  Lives  (LomLlG59,4ti>,and  one  by  Joseph 
(fumev,  1833,  8vo;  aLio  his  Autobiography,  edited  by 
Orme,'Lond.  1823,  8\'o).     (J.  II.  W.) 

KikayoxL    Sec  Goi:ri>. 

Kilbum,  Davtd,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
bom  at  (irilsum,  N.  H.,  October  24,  1784,  was  converted 
when  seventeen  years  old«  licensed  to  preach  in  1805, 
and,  after  three  years*  labor  as  a  local  preacher,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  New  England  (Ninfcrence,  and  obtaineil 
his  first  appointment  at  Union,  Me,  Ilis  sulieequent 
stations  were  KcadtieliU  Me. ;  Stanstend,  Canada ;  Dan- 
ville, Banianl  and  White  Hiver,  Necdliam,  B«)ston,  Port- 
land, Me. ;  Wethersfield  and  Ilarre,  Vt. ;  Pnividcnce,  K. 
I.;  Lowell,  Lvnin-t'ommon,  Bri<lg(>water,  North-west 
Bridgewater,  Waltham,  Barre,  Atthbuniham,  South  Koy- 
alston,  Enfield,  and  Soutliaroptoiu  He  travelled  alio 
the  following  districts  as  presiding  eliler:  Portland  Dis- 
trict, Maine  Conference ;  New  Ilamixshire,  Boston, 
Springfield,  and  I^rovidence  Districts,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land (Conference.  In  1851  he  became  superamiuated,  in 
1852-53  effective,  in  1854  suiiemumerar}',  in  185<>  effec- 
tive, in  1858  again  supejnumerary,  and  in  1859  he  again 
became  superannuate<l,  in  which  relation  he  remained 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  July  13, 1805.  Kilbum  **  was 
a  man  of  great  endurance,  and  constitutionally  qualified 
for  the  immense  lal)or  he  {performed;  of  sound  judg- 
ment, clear  understanding,  strong  will ;  earnest  and  con- 
scientious in  the  f>erfnrmance  of  duty.  During  his  la- 
borious ministry  he  Hustained  a  high  reputation  and 
exerted  a  ptiwerful  influence.  .  .  .  His  pmdent  fore- 
night,  his  comprehensive  views,  his  knowle<lge  of  men, 
his  almost  intuitive  perception  of  character,  his  urban- 
ity, his  high  moral  and  Christian  virtues,  entitU^i  him 
to  an  htintirable  social  ami  official  {Kisiition  in  the  Church 
which  he  so  foithfullv  ser\'ed.'* — Conf,  MinuUs^  |MG<J,  p. 
50. 

Kilbye,  Richakd,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom 
at  KatcIifTe  in  the  second  half  of  the  lOtli  century,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford  Univenity,  with  whidi  he  was 
identified  throughout  life;  he  was  its  n.>ctor  in  15iH).  and 
held  a  professorship  of  the  Hebrew  language.  He  dicnl 
Nov.  7,1  ((20.  Hiciiard  Kilbye  was  one  of  the  transla- 
tors of  king  James's  version  of  the  Bible.  He  also  pul>- 
lished  several  Hemunu  (1613,  etc.)  and  a  Commentary  on 
Kxodut, 

Another  English  divine  of  the  same  name  flourished 
about  the  same  time  in  Wantickshire.  He  die<l  in  1017, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Bttrthm  of  a  UhuI' 
enfd  Conscience  (1616,  8vo;  often  reprinted).— HiK»fer. 
\ouv,  liintfr.  Diet,  xxvii,  720 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Kntfli*h 
and  A  merican  A  ufhors^  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Kildare,  an  ancient  clmrch  in  central  Ireland,  found- 
ed A.I).  480,  derive<l  its  name  from  the  Iri^h  cfUfj  church, 
and  dfatr,  the  oak,  and  was  at  rin*t  establislied  by  St. 
liridget  as  a  Christian  sch(M)l,  and  nfterv^-ards  called  a 
nunnery,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  pagan  women. 
married  or  single,  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christian- 
ity. Soon  a  town  or  city  grew  up  anmnd  it,  and  in  la- 
ter times  it  formed  an  extensive  diiK'ese.  In  the  earlv 
period  of  Ireland's  tustor\'  it  is  nothing  remarkable  to 


find  woman  aaBoming  the  position  of  public  imtnclar; 
Dmidism,  the  former  religion  of  Ireland,  aaagncd  offioet 
to  females.  In  the  eariy  history  of  the  Irish  Chnich  ve 
have  several  intimations  that  Christian  women  wen 
employed  in  its  services.  St.  Patrick,  in  his  Cof^ftMum, 
sect,  xviii,  writes  about  a  woman  of  noUe  birth,  of  the 
daughtem  of  the  minor  king,  and  even  handmaids  in 
Ber\'itude,  who  were  active  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
The  Book  of  A  nmit/h^  an  accredited  manuscript  of  the 
7th  centun*,  in  speaking  of  an  eariier  period,  says  ex- 
prest«ly,  **The  early  Irioh  Christians  did  not  leject  the 
iellowsiiip  and  help  of  woman,  for  they  were  founded  on 
the  rock,  and  did  not  fear  the  blast  of  temptation.**  SL 
Bridget,  the  founder  of  this  church  and  female  semi- 
n'iry,  tradition  says,  died  aUmt  x\.D.515,at  an  advanced 
age,  loved  in  life  and  lamentt^d  in  death.  In  hcHiur  of 
her  memory,  through  an  extent  of  fourteen  centuries,  in 
different  omntries  and  in  different  languages,  millions 
have  l)een  calle<l  by  her  name ;  more  children,  perhaps, 
than  afler  any  otiier  Christian  woman  whose  name  is 
not  in  the  insi)ired  records.  Her  memory  was  cherish- 
ed by  the  I'icts  and  the  British  Scots,  but  in  no  place 
except  Kildare  was  it  more  honored  than  in  the  Heb- 
rides, where  at  a  later  and  less  pure  age  she  became 
the  patroness  of  their  churches.  Several  lives  of  her 
have  been  written  by  foreigners  and  in  different  lan- 
guages, but  the  best  and  the  fullest  is  said  to  be  that  bj 
St  Ultan,  the  materials  for  wliich  he  obtained  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  monastery  of  Katisbon,  Germany.  See 
Moore,  Hist,  of  Ireland;  Ware's  Irish  A  uHjuiHes ;  Todd, 
Irish  Church,  p.  28.     (D.  D.) 

E^lham,  Alkxandek,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  the  historv  of  Methodism,  the  founder  of 
the  *'New  Connection  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,**  fre- 
({uently  called  simply  **  Kilhamites,"  and  really  the  first 
man  in  the  MethcKlist  coimcction  who  advocated  the 
representatitm  of  the  lay  clement  in  the  government  of 
the  Chiurch,  was  bom  at  Epworth,  En^and,  July  10, 
1762.  His  parents  were  Metho<lists,  and  he  enjoyed  a 
training  strictly  in  accordance  with  their  own  leiigioos 
convictions.  Vacillating  in  character  and  impetuous  In 
temfier  in  his  youthful  days,  he  stniggled  hard  ^gaimff 
all  religious  impressions,  Init  was  finally  converted  ai 

the  age  of  eighteen,  and  nhortly  after  began  preaching' 

Brackenbury,  one  of  Wesley's  right-hand  men,  mi 
young  Kilham  one  day  at  Epworth  while  himself  on 
preaching  excursion,  and  engaged  him  at  once  as  hi 
travelling  ciimpanion.     In  Brackenbury's  missionar 
visit  t<i  the  Cliannel  IhUukIs,  Kilham  proved  himself 
able  asi>ii«f  ant.     In  1785,  shortly  after  their  return 
the  islands,  Wesley  rcceiveil  Kilham  into  the  regn! 
itinerant  minintr}'.     Like  all  (»ther  laboren  of 
Meth(Kli»m,  his  ministrations  frequently  met  with 
[losition,  and  an  encounter  with  a  mob  was  aim 
daily  exiierience.    At  Bolton  his  chapel  was  stoned ; 
Alfonl  market-place  he  was  attacked  by  a  clci 
and  a  constable;  at  Spibtby  he  was  assailed  with 
and  eggH.     In  another  phux!  gunpowder  was  laid 
the  sfKit  where  he  exiiected  to  preach,  with  a  train 
tending  some  distance,  but  \i-ithout  effect,  f(w  be 
his  stand  elsewhere  and  escaped  the  danger.     It 
amid  such  difticuUic«  and  trials  that  Kilham 
lalwrcd  for  the  cause  of  his  Master.    In  1791  the 
er  of  Methodism  expired.     During  the  life  of 
there  had  l)een  no  actual  separation  of  the 
fn>m  the  Estaljlished  (Church.     He  had  been  careful  t 
avoid  religious  meetings  during  the  hours  for  pufali 
worship  in  the  Establishment.     He  had  never 
the  celebration  of  the  onlinances  of  baptism  and 
Iiord's  Supper  by  his  own  preachers;  his  peo|ile 
these  at  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the 
(.■hnrch.    Fre<|uently  a  voice  dissenting  from  this 
was  heanl  from  among  the  Wesleyan  ministers.    Kil' 
ham  himself  had  dared,  three  yean  Inrfbre  the  death 
Wesley,  to  record  the  wish,  *•  Let  us  have  the  liberty 
Englishmen,  and  give  the  Lonrs  Supper  to  our 
tics."*     About  the  time  of  Wesley's  death  he  wrote,  **] 
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Imve  had  Mreral  warm  contests  with  a  fHend  because  I 
Mr<»ulJ  nut  have  my  child  baptized  iu  the  ustial  way. 
The  Sturm,  however,  soim  blew  over.  I  tiope  (rod  will 
[>pen  the  eyes  of  the  Methodists  to  see  their  sin  and  ful- 
Iv  in  their  inconustent  cr>nnection  with  the  Church." 
The  opposition  against  ecclesiastical  subserviency  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church  of  England  became  more  determined 
■fter  the  decision  of  the  Conference  at  Manchester,  July 
26,  1791,  the  first  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  to  "  Uke  the 
plan  as  Mr.  Wesley  had  left  it."  **  The  controversy 
cotdd  not,"  says  Stevens  {Hutory  of  Methodism,  iii,  88), 
'but  be  resumed,  and  more  definite  results  must  be 
Mched  before  the  Church  could  be  at  rest.  Partisans 
if  the  national  Church  r^ardcd  the  pledge  as  binding 
he  Methodists  to  the  Establishment ;  the  advocates  of 
rogresfl  dissented,  and,  in  the  language  of  Pawson.  de- 
lared,  *  Not  so ;  our  old  plan  has  been  to  follow  the 
penings  of  Providence,  and  to  alter  or  amend  the  plan 
s  we  saw  it  needful,  in  order  to  be  more  useful  in  the 
and  of  God.*  Hanby,  whom  Wesley  had  authorized 
»  admiuiifter  the  sacraments,  still  claimed  the  right  to 
o  so  wherever  the  societies  wished  him.  Pawson 
TOte  the  same  year  that  if  the  people  were  denied  the 
icraments  they  would  leave  the  connection  in  many 
lacea.  Taylor  was  determined  to  administer  them  in 
Iverpool;  and  Atmore  wrote  that,  having  'solemnly 
rannised  upon  his  knees  before  God  and  his  people  that 
e  would  give  all  diligence  not  only  to  preach  the  wonl, 
ut  to  administer  the  sacraments  in  the  Church  of  (^od,* 
te  would  do  so  wherever  required  by  the  people.  "  We 
rere  as  aiuch  divided,'  he  later  wrote, "  in  our  views  and 
iractice  as  before  ;*  and  numerous  disputes  occurred  dur- 
ng  the  year  respecting  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
oents  and  a  total  separation  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
amd.  Circular  letters  in  great  abundance  were  sent  into 
Jllerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  minds  of  the 
■eople  were  much  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  more 
■iblime  objects  by  others  which  tended  but  little  to  the 
profit  of  the  souL*  The  diversified  opinions  of  the  con- 
i  ection  were,  in  fine,  resolving  themselves  into  three 
lasses,  and  giving  rise  to  as  many  parties,  composed 
«spectively  of  men  who,  from  their  attachment  to  the 
^Istablishment,  wished  no  change,  unless  it  might  bo  a 
rrcater  subordination  to  the  national  Church  b>'  the 
~  bandonment  of  the  sacraments  in  those  cases  where 
'Lesley  had  admitted  them;  of  such  as  wished  to  main- 
Wesley's  plan  intact,  with  oflUcial  provisions  which 
light  he  requisite  to  administer  it;  and  such  as  desired 
rolationary  changes,  with  a  more  equal  distribution 
»  f  powers  among  laymen  and  preachers."  Kilham  be- 
K~ii^ged  to  the  third  party,  and  used  all  the  means  at 
^is  command  to  influence  the  leaders  in  that  direction, 
^t  the  next  Conference,  however,  he  was  severely  crit- 
^cued  for  his  assertion  of  the  popular  rights,  and  for  the 
^^^'Alication  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  Progreta  o/L^rty,  in 
^•bich  be  urged  a  distribution  of  the  power  of  govem- 
'SDcnt  between  the  clerical  and  the  lay  elements.  In  the 
"^^■wne  of  the  controversy  severe  remarks  had  been 
C-  Itrawn  out  by  Kilham,  which  were  construeil  by  the 
r^t^hen  into  defanuitions  of  the  society,  and  at  the 
'^-^iHkm  Conference  of  1796  he  was  fcmnally  arraigned, 
i  expelled  from  the  connection.  This  summary  pro- 
I  precipitated  the  division  of  sentiment,  and  resulted 
>tli«  establishment  of  an  independent  body  (now  known 
^*  the  .Yew  Comection  Methodists)  in  1797  at  Ebenezer 
^^^»l  See  Methodists,  New  Connection.  A  writ- 
ex  in  the  Wak^on  Times  of  May  1 2, 1862,  furnishes  doc- 
**n»«iu  which  go  to  prove  that  Kilham's  course,  both  in 
^78M,  and  even  as  late  as  1796,  had  the  approval  of  the 
n»Mt  celebrated  leaders  of  Methodism.  At  that  time 
Dt.  Adam  Clarke,  Vawson,  Bromwell,  and  Cownley,  all 
««n«tly  indorsed  the  movement,  Kilham  himself  did 
not  kmg  smive  the  ecclesiastical  censure  of  his  breth- 
w-  He  died  July  20, 1798.  It  is  but  just  to  his  mcm- 
•nr  to  say  that  he  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  been  a 

^  fiL  u  "'P**'^'*"^  '**■'  ^^  ^^  animated  by  great 
**  "w  the  succeM  of  the  Wesleyan  cause.    What  he 


actually  sought  to  accomplish  was  the  entire  separation 
of  the  Methodists  from  the  Established  Church,  with  a 
due  representation  of  the  lay  clement  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new  Church,  to  be  formed  at  once.  See,  for 
a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject,  besides  the  article 
New  Connection  Metiiodists,  and  the  authorities  al- 
ready quote<l.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wedeyan  Methodism  (new 
edition ),  ii,  36  s«i. ;  Cooke,  Hut.  of  Kilham.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kilhamitea.    See  Kilham. 

Kilian  or  Kylllna,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  bishop  of  WUrzburg  in  the  7th  century,  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  member  of  that  distinguished 
body  of  Irish  missionaries  among  the  Teutonic  nations 
to  whose  labors  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  were  so  largely  indebted  in  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  countries  of  Euroi»e.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  while  yet  young  entered  the 
monastic  Ufe  in  his  native  country.  Having  under- 
taken, in  company  with  several  of  his  fellow-monks,  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  was  seized,  on  his  journey  (A.D. 
665)  through  the  still  pagan  province  of  Thnringia,  with 
a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  its  cfiiiversion,  and  with  his 
fellow-pilgrims,  the  presbyter  Colroan  and  the  deacon 
Doiiatus,  he  secured  for  the  project  at  Rome,  in  687,  the 
sanction  of  pope  Conon,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  bish- 
op. On  his  return  he  succeede<i  in  converting  the  duke 
Gosl»eTt,  with  many  of  his  subjects,  and  in  opening  the 
way  for  the  complete  conversion  of  Tliuringla.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  Kilian  provoked  the  enmity  of  (leilana, 
who,  ijt hough  the  widow  of  (i«)8bert's  brother,  had  been 
married  to  Gosltert,  by  declaring  the  marriage  invalid, 
and  having  induced  (xosl>ert  to  separate  fn)m  her,  he  was 
munlered  at  her  instigation,  during  the  absence  of  Gos- 
bert  in  789,  together  with  both  his  fellow-missionaries, 
and  the  Bible,  Cliurch  monuments,  and  ecclesiastical 
vestments  consignetl  to  the  flames.  Aft<'r  GosI)ert's  re- 
turn Geilana  denied  the  deed,  but  both  che  and  the  mur- 
derer fell  a  prey  to  insanity,  and  (iosbert  himself  fell  by 
the  hands  of  a  murderer,  his  son  Iledaii  II  was  deposed, 
and,  indeed,  his  whole  family  became  extinct.  Such  are 
the  oldest  legends  concerning  Kilian's  fate.  One  of 
them,  written  in  the  10th  or  1 1th  century,  is  to  be  found 
in  Mabillon,  A  cf.  Sand,  (ii,  991) ;  another,  with  some  ar- 
bitrary variations,  in  Surius  (iv,  131).  Yet  this  legend 
appears  somewhat  doubtful,  since  no  mention  is  other- 
wise made  of  any  British  missionaries  before  Boniface. 
Rhal>anus  Maurus  (C-anisius,  Led,  A  ntiq,  ii,  2,  p.  883) 
claims  that  Gosbcrt  himself  condemned  Kilian  in  847  on 
account  of  his  preaching.  As  to  the  punishment  said 
to  have  overtaken  all  the  family  of  Gosbert,  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  history',  f(»r  Iledan  II  was  yet  ui  peaceful 
possession  of  his  dukedom  in  716,  remained  in  relation 
with  the  British  missionaries,  and  gave  St.  Willcbrord 
some  land  at  Amstadt  and  Muhlbcrg,  near  Gotha.  The 
facts  may  be  that  Kilian  belonged  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Roman  Church,  and  that  his  death  was  caused  by  his 
strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  concerning  matrimony, 
liefore  his  appointment  to  Thuringia  Kilian  seems  to 
have  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  ministry. 
Mosheim  says,  **  He  exercised  his  ministerial  functions 
with  great  success  among  the  Franks,  and  vast  numbers 
of  them  embraced  Christianity"  (Eccles,  History^  i,441). 
Hence  he  is  sometimes  denominated  "the.  Apostle  of 
Franconia."  Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  De  Vinne,  a  writer  on  the  early 
Church  history  of  Ireland,  gives  credence  to  the  legend 
concerning  Kilian's  missionary  efforts  in  Germany,  and 
his  sad  fate,  on  the  ground  that "  towards  the  close  of  the 
7th  century  there  appear  to  have  been  a  great  number 
of  Irish  ecclesiastics  and  scholars  in  Gerroanv  and  oth- 
er  parts  of  Central  Europe.  Many  of  these,  that  they 
might  be  the  more  useful  to  the  people,  translated  their 
names  into  Latin  or  German,  and  in  all  things  not  sin- 
ful identified  themselves  with  the  different  nationalities 
among  whom  they  labored.  To  this  class  belong  Wiro, 
Rumbold,  bishop  of  Mechlin,  Florentius,  bishop  of  Stras- 
burg,  Colman,  Albinus,  Clementus,  and  many  others,  of 
whom  Mosheim  said  there  were  *  French  and  Irish  who 
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refused  a  blind  nubmissionf  and  gave  much  trouble  to  advanced  in  the  Jifure  Nfbokim  of  MaimonideiL     lie 

Kome'"  (oomp.  I>e  Vinne,  Primit,  Iri/th  Ch,\     See  Ign.  died  about  1240.     His  works  are:  (1.)  Commtntary  on 

Vtroi>p,Ldfen^)e*ch,d,heiiigeHKilumiBischt)Je7Uu,flt's»en  the  Pentateuch  (niim  bj  CI"iD),  only  Genesis  has 

(ie^Uen  (WUrtzburg,  1738, 4r4>^ ;  J.  Kion,  /.eben  u.  Tod  rf.  5^^^  pubUshed  bv  A.  Ginsburg  (Prossburg,  1W2),  cap. 

heil,KUvan  (Aschaffenbur^r,  1K34) ;  J.Ch.  A.Seitens^on-  \^  i_io  being  supplied  by  Kirchheim  from  the  writings 

ifaciuf,  etc  (Mayencc,  1845 ),  yt,  97  sq. ;  F.  W.  Kettberg,  ^^  Kimchi,  as  the  MS.  was  defective :— (2.)  Commentary 

Kircheugesch  DeuUchL  (C;;ittingen  1848),  ii,  308 ;  Todd,  ^  ^  ^^  ^      ^^^  (O-^r SXI  D-^X-^Sa  hv  ©IIB),  L 

T^i^^^^JZ  i^ Jv«v  n  n    .«  Fn<,i.-.h  HS^ino  «r.«  ^  J<»h«a,  Jadges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  pnnted  m  tlie 

KilUgrew,  Hknry.  D.D.,  *»  Englwh  divine,  was  K^bbinical  Bibles  edited  bv  Jacob  ben-Chajim  O'enic-c, 
bom  m  lbl2,  and  educated  at  Chnst  Church,  Oxford,  •  Frankfurter  (1724-27) : 

where  he  graduated  in  1628.     He  was  made  chaplain        71  \  r^  I    1         n      *.       X     m-h 

to  James,  duke  of  York,  and  jjrebend  of  Westminster,  iu  —  W  Commentary  on  the  later  Prophets  (P5  01  .fi 

1642,  and  dieil  alwut  168:).     His  .Sermons  were  pub-  B'^311Hfit  D'»fit'^n3),  I  c.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 

lished  (U>66,  4to;  1685,  4to;  1()89,  4to;  and  1695,  4to:  the  minor  prophets;  also  given  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles: 

the  last  edition  was  by  bishop  Patrick,  who  highly  eu-  —(4.)  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (D'^bnn  bs  CI'^X >, 

logizcd  the  al)ilities  of  Killigrew  as  a  pulpit  orator).—  f^^  printed  in  1477,  reprinted  several  times,  and  also 

Allibone,  fHct,  of  E,igl,  and  A  mtr.  A  uthors,  voL  li,  s.  v.  ^^,^^  j^  ^j^^  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Jacob  ben-Chajim, 

Kilvert, Francis, an  English  theologian  and  teach-  but  not  in  those  edited  by  Buxtorf  and  Frankfurter: — 

er,  was  bom  in  Bath  in  1793.     His  early  eiiucation  was  (5.)  Commentary  on  Ruth  (nil  nb^a^  br  01"^B),  pub- 

un<ler  the  instmction  of  Dr.  Rowlandson,  at  Hungerford ;  xwheA  for  the  first  time  by  Mercier  (Paris,  1563) :— (6.) 

afterwanls  be  was  at  the  Bath  (^.rammar  Schawl,  where,  commentary  on  Chronicles  (D-^-Q-n  -^lan  bs  O-^IB). 

bccaa-^e  of  his  sui)crinr  acnuireroents,  he  was  engage<l  as  .  f    «  . , .  .    ,  «•/ ,  ^^  ^ 

one  of  the  assistant  inxnters  prior  to  his  entering Oxfi.rd.  J?*^*^"  "»  '»!«  Rabbinical  Bibles :-  (7.)  Commentary  on 

He  went  to  Worcester  Oillege  in  1811,  was  ordained  '^^  i!^^^^  >3?  W11B),  which  has  not  yet  been  publ^h- 

deacon  in  1816,  and  priest  in  1817.    His  first  curacy  was  ed :— (8.)  The  celebrated  work  called  MUdol  (bibs"!: ), 

that  of  Claverton,  near  Bath.     In  1837  he  became  pos-  or  Perftction,  which  consbts  of  two  parts — a.  A  Hebrew 

sessor  of  Claverton  Uxige,  in  which  he  continued  to  Grammar  (plipin  pbn),  usually  bearing  the  name 

teach  privately  untU  his  death.  Sept,  19, 1863.     Kilvert  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  by  Elias  Leviu  (Ven.  1646), 

was  a  man  of  uncommon  punty  of  hfc  and  as  an  in-  ^^  j,    ^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^  j.^g^ ,_^^  ^^^  6.  A  He- 

stractor  of  the  youth  his  precepta  and  holy  example  ,        ,  /-...-^  -.i-^n  1       ;«  ^  »*»    »    > 

were  invaliwble.     He  published  a  volume  of  Serif^  ^^^  ^^»~"  ( •  ^'-^  P^")'  «>°>»nonly  called  The  Book 

(preached  iu  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bathwiek,  1827)  i^Se-  0/ Roots  (O-^Oian  ^DO),  the  best  editions  of  which  are 

lection  from  unptiblished  Pajters  of  Bishop  Warhurton  by  Elias  Levita  (Venice,  1546),  and  Biesenthal  and  Leb- 

(1841)  '.—Collection  of  original  Latin  Inscriptions;  and  recht  (Berlin,  1847):— (10.)  R^utution  of  Christiamty 

Memoirs  of  Bishop  Hurd  ( 1 860).     See  Appleton,  A  mer-  /q^^^^jI,  niSlcn),  in  which  he  denies  that  Mesaian-      . 

tcan  Annual  Cychpmdta,  1803,  p.  5. 1.     (J.  L.  S.)  .^  predictions  are  embodied  in  the  Psalms;  printed  to-  - 

Kilwardeby,  Robert,  a  noted  English  prel^        ,^^^  ^^^  Lippmann's  celebrated  Nitsachon  Cpnx:)^ 

flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century.     "-  »  ^»  "- '         ^^^ 


Kilwardeby  is  said  to  have  written  as  many  as  89  dif-  introduction  to  the  aMUcIoI,  did  not  so  much  fumisT^ 

fcront  works,  but  none  of  these  were  ever  printed.     Sec  new  and  startling  criticism  as  an  exhibit  of  the  result^-^ 

Hoefcr,  Xour,  Biog,  Gen,  xxvii,  730.  of  the  manifold  and  extensive  labors  of  his  numenMC^^- 

Kimaahon.     See  Thorn.  predecessors.    His  lexicon  is,  to  a  great  extent, «  tranr^^ 

__.     -         ,  r^     ,.  .     ,.       ..  ...  lationof  I  bn-(fanach's  ^ooito/'/?oo/j»  fsee  I  bn-Gamach    ^ 

Kimber,  Isaac,  an  English  dissenting  minister,  ,„^j  ^^  f^^    ^  ^^^^  ^^  Jewish-Arabic  commer^ 

bom  at  Wantage  Berkshire,  in  1692,  was  educated  at  ^         grammarians,  and  lexicographers,  Saadia,  Ibr.*= 

Gr«.hamC<>  lege,  London,  andthe  Dissenters  Academy,  ^orcish,  Chajiig,  Ibn-Uanach,  Ibn-Gebiiol,  Ibn-(;iat:^. 

and  m  1^?4  bcK;ame  pastor  at  Namptwich,  C  heshire,  but  ib„-Balaam,C;ikat ilia, and  manv other  celebrities.  "Bit  ^ 

resigned  in  1.2/  on  account  of  some  difliculties  with  his  j^ough  his  chums  are  mcKlest,"  savs  Ginsburg,  in  Ki»-  ^ 

congregation,  and  returned  to  London  where  he  pub-  (CyX/,.//tW.  Ai^.voLii. s. v.),- vei  his  merits  are  gre.-= 

hshed  a  pen,Hlical  which  hved  some  four  years.     He  |,^^^.^  ^^^  ^„^  ^^^  di«x)vered  the  distuiction  l,etwe 

was  also  employed  by  booksellers  m  various  literary  ^^^  ^       ^,^,j  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^j^^^l,^  ^^^  understai  - 

undertakinpj,  compiling  a  number  ^^)^^<onaA^  worics,  ing  of  the  changing  of  vowels  has  been  ^reatlvfaciliut^ 


among  which  we  remark  the  Z|/jr  of  Oliver  CromiceU    j,^  „.,reover  defended  a  simple,  natural,  and  gram 
(London,  1 .  14  8vo)      He  wrote  also  the  Life  of  bishop    -^  „        j    ^^  ^  ^.^^^  ^.^^„»  „^,  „f  ,^i^  j^^^j,  y^ 
Beveridge  prefixed  to  the  foho  ediUon  of  that  prelate  s    ^„  ^^^  enamored  of  Haijadic,  C^balistical,  and  - 


Kimchi,  David,  ben-Joseph  (by  the  Jews  fre-  ^*^"''^^»"  ^•^;^  '^'^  ^""'^^  ^"j^^  «~**  «^^!^: 

,        t,   ,   r*  .  ,   -         ,     .  .  . \  ,  -  more  especiallv.  however,  among  the  prccarsors  oT  « 

quently  called  Redak,  from  the  initial  letteiB  p  n-i=  Reformation  and  the  Reformers  themselves,  «not^ if 

'^H'Zp  mn    1),  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  Jewbh  stancUng  his  hostility  to  Christianity,  which  is  displaivj 

writers  of  the  3Iiddle  Ages,  the  great  exponent  of  He-  throughout  his  commentaries,  and  which  aroae  from  t 

brew  grammar  and  lexicogra[>hy,  was  bom  at  Narbonne,  persecutions  that  the  Jews  had  to  endure  at  the 

in  the  south  of  France,  in  1 100.     Very  little  is  known  of  the  Crusaders."    Many  passages  obnoxious  to  adbe 

of  his  private  life.     He  must  certainly  have  enjoyed,  cuts  of  the  Christian  faith  were  strack  out  by  the  Ii 

even  among  his  contem|)oraries,  considerable  influence,  quisition,  and  are  omitted  in  later  editions  of  Kinich 

gained  jterhaps,  in  a  measure,  by  his  masterly  defence  Commentaries.    Pi>cocke  collected  all  the  passagCAwhi 

of  Moses  Maimonides;  for  in  1232  we  find  him  acting  as  had  been  omitted  from  the  lYophcts  in  S'ot,  ad  Parti 

the  arbiter  to  settle  the  dispute  then  existing  between  3/(mw,  in  his  theological  works  (ed.Lond.  1 740 ),i, 241 

the  Spanish  and  French  rabbis  respecting  the  opinions  The  first  cfibrts  of  Christian  scholars  in  compiling  Hc^ 
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Uxiccm8,or  gluMUuries,and  gramm»re,were  based  on  the  titled  ::pbn   ^'ISH   *1BD,  alao  quoted  in  the  AfOdot, 

Ubon  of  Kimchi,  and  the  notes  accompanyiug  the  Latin  ^i,p^  „,     u  R^th  as  a  commentator  and  a  Krammarian," 

Bibles  of  Munster  and  Stephen  are  denved  from  nim.  ^.      ,.-^  i        ,-    t--*.     i.-ii  ^y    t  •  ••         \  nr 

V  *      eu-   n  *  i-u  .        i»i  says  dmeburi;  (in  Kitto, /iiW.  (tfrtoi).  voLii,  a.  v.).    Jo- 

Lxcerpts  of  hw  Commentarv  on  Isaiah  were  translated       * ,    ,.•      , .   ,■  .L    i  •  i     *  i  A       i. 

■  .    I    .•    t-    ^€      .  1*1.-  r^i        II  **ph  Kimchi  deserves  the  highest  praise;  and,  thoiuch 

into  Latin  bv  Muuster,  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  whole  i  •*    „    .  ^   .„  iri    iV-       \   i    .•    ^ 

f  .^  *  11*  u    1  1      «i  I     •  yi?i  «-*-iv  his  works  still  remain  unpublished,  his  contributions  to 

of  It  was  publishe<l  by  Malanimeus  (Florence,  1«<4).  mu-  .•  .:,,  .♦  ^        i       i      ^    ♦  k.     «  •  i  •  *i 

,        ,  ii-K    11    .•  <•!    i/i-»      wii'-^v  '"blioal  literature  protluced  a  most  iK'Htncial  iiifiuencc, 

Lcuaden  publishcil  Latin  veniions  of  Joel  (Ltrccht,  lG.)<i)  . u       *u  i  .u  •    /n   •  *• 

IT       L  .  f  T.      u.  »/.r-x     Tx   %r  •        1 1-  I    If.-  inasmuch  as  thev  prepared  the  wav  in  Chrihtian  coun- 

and  Jonah  (Utrecht,  165<).    De  Muis  pubhshiHl  a  I^tin  ,  -^^  r  -      r*      i       i  i  '•       »i-  i>»     ^j 

->     I  *•        r^f  I    1  •  /«    •    i^iux      1'  u        1 1-  u   I  '"^'^ '"'  a  hteral  and  sound  exei^esis.     His  son,  David 

translationof  Malochi  (Pans.  ICIH).     \  ehe  published  a  t-.  „  i  •      ,  ...  *      i-      u.u  •     u-        _ 

,,  ^        ...        -:         .#%  1  iroiv       1 1\_  TLfi/i     1  Kimchi,  who  constantlv  quotes  him,  both  m  his  com- 

(lerman  translation  of  Amos  (CoL  1681),  and  Dr.  M^Caul  ^,„..^.-V.       ,        ,       *,    '  *    ru-    ni 

,  ,    ,  ..     ^,  .  VI     •  \  -    I  *i.    !»-.  r  nientaries  and  under  nlmiwt  everv  root  of  his  Urbreir 

translated  the  Commentary  on  Zei'hanah  and  the  inref-  .  „^: .      «■  _-i-— :     i  .i     hi'        .    .     .     •  ^  .i. 

.^ .    «k    13    1       •  *    t-     rv,t      1       iiio-x      At   •  Lexicon,  has  familianzetl  the  llebrew  student  with  the 


labors  embraced  in  the  it/tiioJ  was  translated  into  Latin  v:»,..i.:*.  u    /•         ? -i.      /u    i-     ioj-n      i 

.      #,   •  1     •      /I.    •     i-i,».        11^'  •         r  .u  Kimchi 8  miau-um  Ltoer  (iferlm,  184< ),  col.  xxiv  sq.: 

£>y  Guidacier  (Paris,  1;>4<)),  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  .„  i  |.„:  _  .  u     .  .      1-     .    ,>        »%    ,       ,  x,^. 

JK>  w.*-  ™  ....IK  k*.!  Jr.  i;iak     c^  v:»»:..<.^i.„..;  i«,  /',.* .  *""  deijcer s  excellent  treattse  ui  Ozor  ^t>ckmwl  (Vien- 

iK^>ote  waa  published  in  looo.    SSee  Meuischneider,  f  «/fi-  „.  luci.T  :      «-  iw»    t>  _^  i      •   ■#       u'li*  .i   o  ir- 

. ,  ..    i,i^  •    gj-w  4L tj^jt  •         ^  I  uiui  u-r.  na,  looO),  I,  p.  y<-lll>;  BartoUHXi,  3f a g.ntbitflth.  Rabbin, 

MmtquM  Lib.  litbr,  tn  iitblwtheca  7yo<ttpi//iMi,  col.  H()8-><<o;  ;:7.».>^     ,.}     .  ^,  l^  ,     ,>  •    /  ,uri\    v..    *  wj-li-  .» 

*Sl^,  i^»Wo/A.ca  Jud^iica,  ii,  183  sq.,  and  his  Intn>d.  to    *"»  ^f  '.  ('«''  C"'''  ^'  P'j^^;  ^^ »  *  ""^' ^«*''^*- 

^r.br:tc  Dutionary ;  the  masUrlv  biojrraphy  of  Kimchi    *^"  •^''^"•«'' "» ^^^^^  «»•     (•'•  "•  ^  •> 

Ijy  Oeiger  in  Ozar  Xechmad  (Vienna,  lHo7 },  \\  157  sq. ;        Bamchl,  MosOB,  ben-Josepii  (also  called  Remak, 

X>ukcs,  iJie  FamUU  Kimchi  (^Literaturbltitt  dfs  Orientfj    from  the  initial  letters  p"^1  ^''nsp  HCTS  S),  eldest 

IboO) ;  Gnitz,  Geich.  der  Juden,  vi,  236  sq. ;  Kitto,  Bibl.    son  of  the  preceding  (Joseph),  flourished  about  1 160- 

^^ydop.  8.  V.  1170.     Though  far  inferior  in  ability  U>  his  father  and 

Kimchi,  Joseph,   Bex-Isaac,  a    distinguishwl    l*"*^!*^,  he  has  earned  an  honorable  place  as  a  commen- 

•i^cwish  Rabbi,  father  of  the  piecediiig  (David ),  was  bom    ^^^"^  ""^  Kraramanaii.    His  works  arc :  (1.)  Comnienta" 

K  n  Spain  in  the  Litter  half  of  the  11th  century,  but  was    ry  on  Proverbs  (or  "^^rx:  IBD  Cl-fi)  (printed  in  the 

bilged  to  quit  Spain  during  the  terrible  persecutions    Rabbinic  Bibles  of  Jacob  lK>n-Chajiin,Ven.  1.V2G,  1548; 

y  the  Mohammedans,  and  settled  at  Narbtnine,  France.    Buxtorf,  Basel,  1019;  and  Frankfurter,  Amst.  1724-27). 

ast  as  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history  as  of  his    This  work  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Aben-Ezra.  Com- 

n's.     He  was  well  versed  in  the  science  of  the  He-    pare  Reifmann,  in/.tVf*rr//f/r6//7// </<*«  ^yz-tiw/^.  ]H41,p.  750, 

"ew  language  and  Biblical  exegesis,  and  by  the  intro-    751 ;  Zion  (F.  a.  M.  18U ),  i,  7G;  Lip)>mann.  in  Zion  (F. 

iuction  into  Southern  France  of  that  thorough  scholar-    a.  M.  1842),  ii,  113-117,  129-13.'),  155-157, 171-174, 185- 

hip  for  which  the  Sjianish  Jews  in  his  day  are  so  cele-    1^:  —  (2.)  Comfii^ttary  on  Ezra  and  Nthtmiah  (also 

irated,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  O.-Test.    printed  in  the  liabbiiiical  Bibles,  and  erroneously  at- 

^SScriptures  in  the  original.     As  has  been  pithily  said,  be    tributed  to  Aben-£zra) : — (3.)  A  grammatical  work,  en- 

"^lecame  the  Aben-£zra  of  Southern  France.     He  died    titled  rrnn  "'b'^a'J  "bms  {or  Journey  on  the  Paths  of 

^bout  1180.     He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  contribu-    KnowUdyf),  which  became  a  manual  for  both  Jews  and 

^ons  til  exegctical  theology,  but  it  U  as  a  theologian,    Christians  beginning  the  studv  of  Hebrew  grammar. 

--specially  as  a  polemic,  that  Joseph  Kimchi  excelled.  |  it  was  highly  commended  by  Elias  Levita,  who  anno- 

^Ils  most  important  works  arc:  H'^'isn  ■^BD  {Book  of  ■  tatetl  and  edited  it  in  1508.    It  was  aftcn*ard«  publish- 

-^A<  Coven€mi\  a  treatise  against  Christianity,  in  the  :  ed,  with  a  I^tin  translation,  by  Seb.  Munster  (lUisel, 

:Mim  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Jew  (Maamin  or  believ-.  1531),  and  since  frequently,  with  divertic  additions  and 

^Br)  and  a  Christian  (Min  or  heretic),  and  which  was,  moditicati(»iis.     "The  chief  merit  of  this  little  volume 

INililished  in  the  MUckemeth  ha-Shem  (Constantinople,  consists  in  the  fact  that  3L  Kimchi  was  the  first  to  em- 

^710, 8vo): — OTirn  riTSTlb^a  "1BD,  against  a  Jew  named  ,  ploy  therein  the  wonl  *lpB  as  a  i>ara<ligm  of  the  regular 

^'cter  Alphonse,  whohad  become  a  Christian:  this  work  |  verbs,  instead  of  the  lej»s  appropriate  verb  media*  guttu- 

■^'•s  never  published.   He  a" 

^"'^•xiiiis  of  Solomon  bcn-Ci 

T'^ared  in  the  Zum  [Francf. 

'/eljrew  hvrans,  which  were  inserted  in  the -1(/Vi/<'M//«- I  ^„,^^^^  t»  ...     ...       ,       ,,.,,,     o 

^^A«cA«r('publishedbyMard.Jare[Mantua,1612,8vol);  f'-^^^f^''!""^*^!  ^>'  I>- J^»™chi  m  the  Ahkb.L  See 
•  llebrew  transition  of  Bachia  ben-,Josei.h's  morals,  \  Biesenthal  and  Lebrecht's  edition  of  D.  kiinchrs  Radi- 
r*inted  in  the  works  of  the  latter  (Leiiaig,  184«n  12mo) ;  ''"»»  '^^  (Ik'riin,  1847),  col.  xxxviii  8<,. ;  Fiirst.  liiUin 
*^^«»idcs  commentaries  on  most  of  the  Umks  of  the  (XT.  ^^'*^«'  •^w''<"'''«,  ».  !«'  «!  =  Sieiiischmider,  Cataloffus 
'^>»e  last  are  as  follows:  (1.)  Commentary  on  the  Ptuta-  ^^^'  '^*^^- »"  BiUuttheca  liodi^imut,  col.  18,-58-lH44;  by 
'^cA.entitled  nmn  nfiO  {The  Book  of  the  Law) ;  frag-  ;*•«  *""!!  *"^'"T'  ^l^'^'y^^^n^hi^h^  Hnndburh  (Leipzig, 
n><k.,..  *     ..  •    *»c«    t\    n      'tan        i  •    ..u  i  I80O),  p. /4  s<i. ;  (fCigcr  s  ^>*«r  A«A//ki</,  11, 1  /  sq. ;  (jUM- 

^enta  are  extant  m  MJ.,  De  Rossi  160,  and  in  the  quo-  I  j,       ^.^  ^j^/    BibL  Cyclop,  ii. , 

^Uons  of  hU  son  D.  Kimchi:— (2.)  Commentary  on  the        ^'  i  •^,  L      L 


^<irlur  Prophets,  called  rup^n  IfiO.  The  Bill  of  Pur- 
«fc*i#e,  in  allusion  to  Jer.  xxxii,  11 :— (3.)  Commititary 


8.  v. 


BUmmoBh,  KimoBh.     See  Nettle. 

Ki  nah  (Heb,  Kinah\  nj'^p,  an  <A/^/,  as  in  Jer.  ix, 


o*  ike  later  Prophets,  cafled  '''^ban  IflO  {The  un foiled  \  ^y^^^^\  Septuag.  Kiva  v.r.  •l<c«/i),a  city  in  the  extreme 
Boot, in  alluMon  to  Jer.  xxxu,  14).     These  works,  t«K).    ^'"^^  of  Judah  (hence  prob.  indudefl  within  the  terri- 

We  not  as  yet  come  to  light,  and  we  only  know  them  |  '"^.f  'h'"''""!;.'"'?!';'"^   ^t- """   Jniu'.^"^ 

»v A  .1.  .        ,         ...  '  nah  (Josh.  XV,  22).    "  Stanlev  (*Stwm  a/w /V//.  p.  H>())  m- 

ttuouii^  the  numerous  quotations  from  them  dLsi)ersed  .      ,  ,    .,.     .      :,,.,.     .,     ..,..». 

through  David  Kimchi's  Commentaries  on  the  IViph-  i  *?««"«"»*»>'  ^^"n"*^^*  ^»n«h  ^'"»'  ^he  Kenites  (-^3  p,, who 

«».-(4.>  Commetaary  on  Job,  of  which  defective  MSS.    ^*"^<^^  »"  *^»»  tlistrict  (Jiidg.  i,  16).     But  it  should  not 

•It  vreBerved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  at  Munich,    ^  overlm.ked  that  the  list  in  Josh,  xv  pun^rts  to  re- 

^•.—(5.)  Commentary  on  Proverbs,' &  perfect  MS.  of    ^^*  ^^^  towns  as  they  were  at  the  cimquest,  while  the 

^\k\i  exists  in  the  Munich  Libran*,  No.  242:*— (6.)    wt^l^im^^t  of  the  Kenites  [)n»l>ably  (though  not  certain- 

HAmo  Grammar,  called  mzi  'to' (The  Book  of  Rt-  ^^'^  ^"^  "^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'"  *^^*'  *'*     '^  *^  mentioned  in 

9aAraMtt>\  m\l\^^^  ;.  *u^  «— *       •..      i.         »       •  ^he  Onomasticon  of  Kusebiiis  and  Jen^me  (s.  v.  Kivd. 

^^l^^    J^        -T^"*,1  ^J.  ••'**'"»  «».),  Imt  not  »  «.  to  impiv  that  th.v  ha.l  any  actuJ 

S^^^'r    "  "^  ^  "•  •"""'"  '"  ""^  knowlcdRC  of  it.     With  tlle'».lc  cxoei-ti-m  of  Shwai. 

•ws  «.(,,  »,_p.)  Another  grammatical  work,  eii-  (/'afeif.  i>.9y),  it  appears  tube  uiuncnaoiicdljy  any  t»T- 
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eller,  and  the  *  town  Onah^  situated  near  the  wildemcfls  j  xii,29.  It  w  frequently  used  elsewhere  in  a  wide  lenae, 
of  Zin/  with  which  he  would  identify  it,  is  not  to  be  .  and  may  be  undcnitooil  of  nearly  all  collateral  relatiun- 
found  in  his  own  or  any  other  map"  (^^mith).  The  true  '  («hi|)s  whatever,  whether  l>y  consanguinity,  affinity,  or 
position  of  Kinah  can  only  be  ctMijocturally  located  as  '  simple  association.  From  this  comes  HinK,  frrufAerAcwf/ 
not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea,  iM)ssibly  in  wa»ly  Fikreh.  (Zeclu  xi  14). 


Kinanah.    See  Maiuiaii. 
Kindervater,CiiKisTiANVicTOR,a  (rerman  preach- 


Desidcs  these  termn,  the  Hebrews  expressed  consan- 

^uinitv  bv  such  words  and  phrases  as  ^•wS,yi^jA  ((len. 
er  and  i)hilo9ophor  of  the  Kantian  school,  was  l)oni  at  :  .'.    '      _      ....  ^.     .^u.^^  *— ^-.'  '      i  i 

Neuonheili^n,  rhunn^^jo^  111  li 58,  and  was  educated  at  *      '  »    "      •  t  :        .  s -»     jr 

the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  became  paMi.r  at  IVdel-  '^^V^M  (Gen.  xxix,  14 ;  Judg.  ix,  2 ;  2  Sam.  v,  1,  etc.) ; 
witz,near  Lti|»zi^',iu  1790;  in  l«<M.jrencralsu|)erintend-  ■lXr,/»:M  (Lev.  xviii,  12,  13,  etc.;  Numb,  xxvii,  41 », 
cnt  at  lilitKMiach,  and  died  May  0,  iHtu;.     Ills  moht  im-    with  n*:K'J,  colL  kinswomen  (Lev.  x\'iii,  17) ;  and  "^2<'i3 


portant  works  are,  An  homo  qui  iwii,uunmfjitt*9c  im-  i-i^^.a^^J,  of  his  iksh  (.\.  V.  m:ar  of  Lin,  Lev.  xviu,C; 

mortaitmj  animo  fmssit  f*.«e  tranqutlh  (Lq^s.  17H5, 4to):  •  Z  '  /•!.•           .  j,q\ 

— Gifbt  M  unfrschi'ittrrliche  Beruhif/uuy  in  I^idtn  ohne  'w.  *,     .,'     ^  *     'i-    .           u  .^  ♦u^  r  n<v-.:..«  r>.<^i, 

1         ^  ij      I'.'..         ..    , .      ..t     1            J-   ».    .    I.  II.  In  the  New  lest,  we  have  the  foUowmff  Greek 


LAW,   SON-IN-l-AW,   l)AL«iIITER-IS-LAW,   BROTIIER^IX- 

i*,vw,  SISTKK-IN-I.AW.     8*1*  cacli  of  these  in  their  place. 

IV.  The  relations  of  kindred,  ex pre$6e<l  by  few  words, 

and  imjterfectly  dcfmed  in  the  earlie:«t  ages,  acquired  in 


,.  ,  ...     ,,       /         til.    •    -I.           1              V  •  111  addition  to  these  Ileb.  and  Oreek  wonts,  variouR 

Itakett  ws  ^ft-nschmqeschlfchts  in  aitfm  uml  neutrn  Afi'      ,,  -  ^     i    •     .•  •    -i        ••!•.• 

-      /i-oo  u     ^      ....  J                r^y  '  .    .1         /•-«-  others  of  cotjnate  derivation  or  similar  signiiication  ire 

ten  (1 .1)3,  Hvo)  -.—hnst  des  retnm  Christenthums  (1 1 9,>,  r^    ^,^.,^,i^,  rendered  "  kin  "  "  kinship  "  etT 

#).  ■.  .Iff  vr"f  ffr  ya*»<\^     «.i  "V  IIC^IIIV  III  1  v     IVIHI^Iv^i         IVAll*  I^AilOIIIIIa       ^1A*« 

r^^'Ti     ;       7  '"r    •         (''"'•;\">=T       III.  The  urm.  oxprwJive  of  immcdiwe  reUtionahip 

JJe.  tmiole  utqne  forma  rftnii  MtJisifE  e  mente  Johannts  _  ' 

i»     4'*     f.-      Is-    /iMj»:>  J*  V      L-         L'     II      r        are  FATiitii,  motiikh,  niioniEK,  sister,  bon,  i>auoii- 

,' ..  .....        ;,       ',     ,,       It        ,  ,jr„       ,    TKn;  those  expreshiiii?  eollateral  consanguimtv  are  ts- 

voL  11,  s.  v.;  ihtnni',  J>futsche  kanzelrudntr  a,  1«'"  uml  ._  _„• ..     .  r* .         ,  .  .  :..  lu^  *  \» 

iQii  /  A  A       I'-  I  *'*^*^  Ai'NT,  NEiMiKW  (uiecc  does  iiot  occur  m  the  A.*., 

«-!  '^     ]*'    ,  Z^'    ...     •  »    „  .  '  l>»»t  bnither's  or  sister's  (Uughter),  cousin;  those  ex- 

Kindred.     I.  The  following  are  the  Hebrew  terms    ,,^^iy^  of  affinitv  arc  FATiiKit-iN-L.\w,  motiikr-is- 
thus  rendered  in  the  Engli.'«h  Bible: 

J.  HH^.:;,  mishpachah\  lutuallv  rendered  *'f.imilv," 
answering  to  tlie  I^tin  ffrns^  except  that  it  more  dis- 
tinctiv  includes  the  idea  of  original  afhiiitv  (»r  deriva- 

tion  from  a  ct»mmon  st(H?k ;  it  corr(>H|Ninds  exactly  with    course  of  time  greater  significance  and  wider  intiuence.    m^t^^ 
our  word  cfan.     It  is  u<ied  of  the  different  trilx:s  of  the    The  full  list  of  relatives  either  by  consanguinity,  L  c.  as 
fanaanites  ((ten.  x,  18) ;  of  the  sulMlivi.sions  of  the  lie-   arising  fn)m  a  commrfh  ancestor,  or  by  affinity,  i.  e. 
brtm' people  (Kx<Kl.vi,  14 ;  Numb. i,2(), etc.);  sometimes  I  created  by  marriage,  may  be  seen  detailed  in  the  Cur— ^^ ^^-^ -'t 
for  o:)e  of  the  tribes  (^Jo!*h.  vii,  17;  Judg.  xiii.  2,  etc.),  |  pus  Juris  Cir,  JJif/i-af.  lib.  xxxviii,  tit.  10,  ciip  Grttdibui^   ^%%«^ 
and  in  the  later  lKH)ks  tropically  for  a  [wople  or  nation  I  hoc  aLni  Corp,  Jur,  Canon,  Ihcr,  ii,  c.  xxxv,  9,5.     firr»    »  r  ~^ 
(Jer.  viii,  3;  xxv,  5»;  Kzek.  xx,  32;  Micahii,  3i.     It  is  '  Akkinitv. 

tranrtlitiMl  kimlnd  in  the  A.  V.  at  (;«ii.  xxiv.  \  1 ;  .lo>h. '  The  domef<tic  and  economical  questions  arising  out  of «»  .^mm.\ 
vi,23;  Kuth  ii,3;  .lob  xxxii,2— in  all  of  which  it  nfers  kindred  may  U'  cloMtKl  iin«ler  the  three  headj*  of  Maha>s  -^v.  1^1 
to  relatioiisliip  by  consniHjuinity,  mon»  or  Ickh  n'niole.       j  riacjk,  iNiiERiTANrK,  and  Bixx>i>-Revkngk,  and  \\»mt  w       #1 

2.  rn^i -,  moh'dflh^  conveys  primarily  the  iilea  of  1  rcjwler  is  n'fenfd  to  tlie  articles  on  those  subjects  for  innx  -»«  >] 
birth,  naiiritij;  hence  a  prrson  born,  a  child ((ien.  xxviii,  f«»rination  thereon.  It  is  clear  that  the  tendency  of  th**  jM  1  *»f 
9;  I^v.  xviii,  9,  in,  and  ptrsous  nf  the  same  famili/  or  I  M«»8aic  law  was  to  increase  the  restrictions  on  inarriag»^^.c&.r-ai 
lineaf/e  (Cen.  xii,  1 ;  xxiv,  4 ;  xxxi,  3 ;  xliii.  7 ;  Numb,  j  *>.v  defining  more  precisely  the  reUtions  created  by  it,»  ^  ^  i  i 
X,  3ti;  Esth.  ii,  10;  viii,  G— in  all  wliich  pasKiges  it  is  '  '^^  shown  by  the  cases  of  Abraham  and  Moses.  For  Irjv^  Tr--ji>r 
trauMated  kindrrti  in  the  A.  V.).  In  some  of  the«e  in-  f«>rniation  on  the  general  subject  of  kindred  and  ita  obLf  c^c-j^  4  oj 
staniH'Js  however,  the  kinship  is  only  the  n«mote  one  of  '  gations,  see  Si*ldcn,  he  Jure  AVi/wrn/i;  liK  v ;  MichaelffX^.arK  maei 


designatecl  such  n  -ar  relationship  by  bl.HMl  as  wouM  con-  '  „  v\mng  w/^//-rv>"^/l  Sam."ViV7-'u^^^  xxi.  t        ^  JO; 

fer  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  3Xa,  or  kinsman. ,  K*i.  xi,  7;  a  "heifer"  just  bniken  to  the  yoke,  Hos.      iv, 

avenger,  and  re<leemer,  on  the  party.     See  (ioEi,     As  \  UJ;  put  an  a  symlK>l  of  a  voluptuous  female,  Amoe  iv  —     %    I: 
commonly  ust-d,  however,  it  denotes  either  the  thing  re-  j  sometimes  in  the  Auth.Vers.  for  rbx.  e'leph,  usuaUy      "  -     mit 
deemed  (Kuth  iv,  G),  or  the  right  <»f  re<lecmiMg  (I^'v.    „^^  ^^  rendered  in  Psa.  viii,  8;  Vwv,  xiv,  4;  Isa.  x       -r^  x. 
''!'\'  "^.nV^""'^'  y'  ^^'"^  re*«emption  pnce  U^v.  xxy.  2G,    .>j.  j,„j  f^.,„  j,^  |)t.„t. vii,  13;  xxviii, 4, 18.61;  also  " 


rehittonshtp,  but   in  that  of  suretushtp  or  suiutfi/uftoii- \      --..    _   /,,  ,         «  ,«    ,,  ,»L-«        n  i.       i        a 

,.',..  ...        I  ':    .(  .  'iM     '      King  (Hcb.  and  (  hall.  T\^^.  me  let,  rttler;  atti 

ai;y  <fc/K;n,  and  the V  would  translate  the  pa.-v4age,"  I  hv    v    ,  v '■'  ,        . 

brethren  an'  the  liien  of  thv  suretvship,"  or  -redeniiU  I  ^""-^'  »^<^  "^"^^^  ^'••"''••al  ».«*"n  for  an  absolute,  uui 
tion,"  L  e,  the  men  whom  it' lies  on*  them  to  redeem  or  ;  »^^""'>  ""**.  l»f*'-»';»*^'  J-.vereign. 

— .  r         Til     t!     .  *    u  1  >-••'-.'•«  r     .1       I       L  l^criptural  Apphrntums  of  the  Title, — In  the  »« 

act  for.     The  Sept.  seems  to  have  read  TTrs^fl,  for  they  '    ,  '    ,  /    ,  • '    i     *u  i 

,'  I  .-T    '  J    the  nanu*  d«H'S  not  alwavs  implv  the  same  degre«  ^ 

give  aiy/iaXwmac  ncrc,  I  j^,^,^,^  ^^^  imp».rtance,  neither  does* it  iatUcate  the  mafnri- 

6.  nx,acA,  which  projK^riy  means  hrother,  <K'curH  only    i„,io  of  the  d(.iuinion  or  territory  of  the  national  nileT^  ^ 
once  with  the  rendering /.-i/tt/rec/  in  the  A.  V.,  in  1  Oiron. ,  \\u\&  designated  (^(ien.  xxxvi,  31).     Many  pcnoi;* 
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ealled  ^  kings"  in  Scripture  whom  we  should  rather  de- 
nominate chujs  or  Uadtr$ ;  and  many  single  towns,  or 
towns  with  their  adjacent  villages,  are  said  to  liave 
kings.     Hence  we  need  not  be  suqtriacii  at  seeing  that 
ao  small  a  country  as  Canaan  contained  thirty-ont  kinffs 
who  were  conquered  (Josh,  xii,  9, 24),  besides  many  who 
no  doubt  escaped  the  arms  of  Joshua.    Adonibezck  him- 
self, no  very  powerful  king,  mentions  geren/y  kings  whom 
be  had  subdued  and  mutilated  (Judg.  i,  7 ;  1  Kings  iv, 
31 :  XX,  1, 16).     Even  at  the  present  day  the  heads  of 
Arab  tribes  are  often  called  ^  king,"  which  in  this  case 
ali^ii  means  no  more  than  »ki-ik  or  chiff,     l\\  like  man- 
ner, in  the  New  Test.,  owing  to  the  i)ei*uliar  (lolitical  re-  ; 
iaciuns  of  the  Jews,  the  title  **  king"  has  very  different 
signilications:  (1.)  The  Koman  empfror  (1  Pet.  ii,  13, 
11) :  and  so  the  **  seven  kings"  (Kcv.  xvii,  10)  are  perhaps 
tlic  first  seven  OeAars  (corop.  Tliilo,  Apocr.  579).     (2.) 
Ilcnxl  Antipas  (Matt,  xiv,  9;  Mark  vi,  22),  although 
only  Mrarch  (compare  Luke  iii,  19).     (3.)  So  also  the 
VtM  provincial  representatives  of  the  Roman  government 
i^  Hev.  xvii,  12),  as  being  su])rcme  within  their  respective 
J  urLsiiictions.     See  Go\t:rnok.  etc. 

*'  King,"  in  symbolical  language,  signifies  the  possess- 
or of  supreme  power,  whether  lodged  in  one  or  more  pcr- 
««>ns  ( lYuv.  viii,  Idj  IG).  It  is  applied  in  the  Scriptures 
c«)  iii*d,  as  the  sole  proper  sovereign  and  ruler  of  the 
«ani verse  ( 1  Tim.  i,  17),  and  to  Christ,  the  Son  of  Cod, 
C  lie  sole  Head  and  Coventor  of  his  Church  (1  Tim.  vi, 
1.  5, 1 G ;  Matt,  xxvii,  1 1 ;  Luke  xix,  38 ;  John  i,  49;  xviii, 
£3^3, 34) ;  also  to  men,  as  invested  with  regal  authority  by 
-K.  heir  fellows  (Luke  xxii,  25;  1  Tim.  ii,  1,  2;  1  Pet.  ii, 
;S.  3-17) ;  so  also  the  peo[>le  of  (rod  are  called  kirtt/s  and 
^^tvMM  (Psa.  xlix,  14;  Dan.  vii,  22,  27;  Matt,  xix,  28; 
Jt^kc  xxii,  29,  30;  1  C«)r.  vi,  2,  3;  2  Tim.  ii,  12;  Hev.  i, 
ii,  2G,  27;  iii,  21 ;  v,  10;  xxii,  5).  In  Job  xviii,  14 
s  is  applied  to  Death,  who  is  there  called  the  '^king  of 
i^rrurs.*^  In  Job  xli,  34,  leviathan,  or  the  crocodile,  is 
I  hus  designated :  "  he  is  a  khig  over  all  the  children  of 
[  jride."     (See  Wemyss's  SymbuL  IHd.) 

The  application,  however,  of  the  term  "king,"  with 
i^hich  we  are  here  particularly  concerned,  is  that  of  the 
t^ame  of  the  national  ruler  of  the  Hebrews  during  a  pe- 
riod of  about  500  years  previous  to  the  dcstructiim  of 
Venoalem,  B.C.  588.     It  was  bonie  first  by  the  ruler  of 
he  Twelve  Tribes  united,  and  then  by  the  rulers  of 
^udah  and  Israel  separately.     See  Kinos,  Book  of. 
tOriffin  of  the  //threw  J/o/*arfA(y.— Kegal  authority 
ialt<^ther  alien  to  the  institutions  of  Moses  in  their 
^'^Hfpnal  and  unailulterated  form.     Ttieir  fundamental 
*«leawaa  that  Jehovah  was  the  sole  king  of  the  tuition 
^ -^  Sam.  viii,  7);  to  nse  the  emphatic  wonls  in  Isa. 
'*"^.*Xiii,  22,**  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  U>rd  is  our  law- 
^^^or,  the  Lord  ia  our  king."    Although  Mojtes  ventured, 
^^^'^h  his  half-ci\'ilized  hordes,  on  the  Ixjld  experiment 
^^'^  rc>unding  a  society  without  a  king,  and  in  floing  so 
^^i«ice<l  a  rare  patriotism  and  self-denial,  f<»r  without 
^**>bt  the  man  who  rescued  the  Jews  from  Ijondage  and 
'^■^^iucted  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan  might,  had  he 
^■**Hien,have  kept  the  dominion  in  his  own  handn,  and 
^'^'ismitted  a  crown  to  his  posterity,  yet  he  wr>ll  knew 
^^«.t  were  the  elements  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in 
''^^ztiing  institutions  for  the  resc-ued  Israelites.     Slaves 
*^«y  had  been,  and  the  spirit  of  slavery  was  not  yet 
^^^oUy  eradicated  from  their  souls.    They  had  witnoss- 
^*l  in  Egypt  the  more  than  ordinary'  pomp  and  splendor 
"^^ich  environ  a  throne.    Not  improbably  the  prosperity 
^xvi  abundance  which  they  had  seen  in  Egypt,  and  in 
'^hich  they  had  been,  in  a  measure,  allowed  to  partake, 
Qiight  have  been  ascribed  by  them  to  the  regal  form  of 
tV»«  Egyptian  government.     Moses  may  well,  thercAirc, 
Wre  apprehendcil  a  not  very  remote  deiiarture  from 
tt«  fundamental  type  of  his  institutions.     Accordingly 
Vkftinakca  a  special  provision  for  this  contingency  (Dcut. 
iTO,  U\  and  labors,  by  anticipation,  to  guard  against 
tttttftxiMa  of  royal  power.    Should  a  king  be  demanded 
>»y  tkt  vwjple,  then  he  was  to  be  a  narive  Israelite ;  he 
wnwi  U)  be  drawn  away  by  the  k>ve  of  show,  especial- 


ly by  a  desire  for  that  regal  display  in  which  horses 
have  always  borne  so  large  a  i)art,  to  send  do>m  to 
Eg\'pi,  still  less  to  cause  the  people  to  return  to  that 
land ;  he  was  to  avoid  the  corrupting  influence  of  a 
large  harem,  so  common  among  Eastern  motuux;hs ;  he 
was  to  -abstain  fnim  amassing  silver  and  gold ;  he  was 
to  luive  a  copy  of  the  law  made  expressly  for  his  own 
study — a  study  which  he  was  never  to  intermit  till  the 
end  of  his  days,  so  that  his  heart  might  not  l>e  lift«d  up 
above  his  brethren,  tliat  he  might  nut  be  turned  aside 
fn)m  the  living  (iod,  but,  obser\'ing  the  divine  statutes, 
and  thus  acknowledging  himself  to  1)0  no  more  than  tl  e 
vicegerent  of  heaven,  he  might  enjoy  happiness,  ai.d 
transmit  his  authority  to  his  dejiccndants. 

The  removal  of  Moses  and  Joshua  bv  death  soon  left 
the  [leople  to  the  natural  results  of  their  own  condition 
and  character.  Anarchy  ensued.  Noble  minds,  indeed, 
and  stout  hearts  a[»i)eared  in  thoite  who  were  terme<l 
judges;  but  the  state  of  the  country  was  not  i^o  satiK- 
factory  as  to  prevent  an  unenlightened  [Myopic,  having 
low  and  gross  affections,  fmm  preferring  the  glare  of  a 
crown  and  the  apparent  protect i(»n  of  a  sceptre  to  the 
invisible  and,  therefore,  mostly  unrecognised  arm  of 
Omnipotence.  A  king  accordingly  is  rc(iue«t(.'d  (1  Sam. 
viii).  The  misconduct  of  Samuel's  sons,  who  had  been 
made  judges,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  demand 
behig  put  forth.  The  request  came  with  authority, 
for  it  emanated  from  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  who,  after 
holding  a  formal  conference,  proceeded  to  Samuel,  in 
order  to  make  him  aaiuainted  with  their  wish.  Samuel 
was  displeased;  but,luiving  sought  in  {.raver  to  learn  the 
divine  will,  he  was  instructed  to  yield  tx>  the  demand ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  directed  to  "  protest  sol- 
emnly unto  tlurm,  and  show  them  the  maimer  of  the 
king  that  shall  reign  over  them."  Faithfully  did  the 
prophet  depict  the  evils  which  &  monarchy  would  inliirt 
on  the  people.  In  vain;  they  said, " Nay, but  we  will 
have  a  king  over  us."  Accordingly,  Said,  the  son  of 
Kish,  of  the  tril>e  of  lienjamin,  was,  by  divine  direction, 
selected,  and  privately  anointed  by  SanAiel  "  to  Ite  cap- 
tain over  (iotl*s  inheritance;"  thus  he  was  to  hold  only 
a  delegated  and  subemiinate  authority  (1  Sam.  ix;  x, 
1-16).  Under  the  guidance  of  Samuel,  Saul  was  subse- 
quently chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  assembled  tribes ; 
and  though  his  )>enM»nal  api>earance  had  no  influence  in 
the  choice,  yet,  when  he  was  plainly  pointed  out  to  be* 
the  individual  de-signed  for  the  sceptre,  Samuel  called 
attention  to  those  personal  qualities  which  in  less  civ- 
ilized nations  have  a  preponderating  influence,  and  are 
never  without  effect,  at  least,  in  supporting  the  physical 
dignity  of  a  reign  (1  Sam.  x,  17-27).  (For  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  this  change  in  the  Hebrew  eH>nstitution,  see 
Kitto's  /)<iily  JiiUe  /UnstratiotM  under  the  portion  of 
hiHtorj'  in  question.)     See  Samueu 

The  8[>ecial  occasion  of  the  sulrstitution  of  a  regal 
form  of  govennnent  for  that  of  the  judges  seems  to 
have  been  the  sie'ge  of  Jabesh-Ciilead  by  Nahash,  king 
of  the  Ammonites  (I  Sam.  xi,  1 ;  xii,  12),  and  the  n- 
fusal  to  allow  the  intiabitants  of  that  city  to  capitulate 
except  on  humiliating  and  cruel  conditions  (1  Sam.  xi,  2, 
4-G).  The  conviction  seems  to  have  fore»ed  itself  on 
the  Israelites  that  they  could  not  resist  their  formidable 
neighbor  unless  they  placed  themselves  under  the  sway 
of  a  king,  like  surrounding  nations.  Concurrently  with 
this  conviction,  disgui>>t  had  been  excited  by  the  enirrupt 
administration  of  justie*c  under  the  sons  of  Samuel,  and 
a  radical  change  was  desired  by  them  in  this  respect 
also  (I  Sam.  viii,  3-5).  Accordingly,  the  original  idea 
of  a  Hebrew  king  was  twofold:  1st,  that  he  should  lead 
the  people  to  battle  in  time  of  war;  and,  2(lly,  that  he 
should  execute  judgment  and  justice  to  them  in  war  and 
in  i>eace  (1  Sam.  viii,  20).  In  both  respects  the  desiretl 
end  was  attained.  The  righteous  wrath  and  military 
capacity  of  Saul  we*re  imme<Iiately  triumphant  over  the 
Ammonites;  and  though  tdtiniately  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  liattle  with  the  Philistines,  he  put  even  them 
to  Hight  on  more  than  one  occasion  (1  Sam.  xiv,  23 ; 
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xvii,  52),  and  generally  waged  succemful  war  against 
the  sorrounding  nations  (1  Sam.  xi\%  47).  See  Saul. 
His  successor,  David,  entered  on  a  series  of  brilliant  con- 
quests over  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians,  Kdomites, 
and  Ammonites ;  and  the  Israelites,  no  longer  confined 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Palestine,  had  an  empire 
extending  from  the  Hiver  Euphrates  to  Gaza,  and  from 
the  entering  in  of  Hamath  to  the  river  of  Egypt  (1 
Kings  iv,  21).  In  the  meanwhile  complaints  ceased  of 
the  corruption  of  justice;  and  Solomon  not  only  consol- 
idated and  maintained  in  peace  the  empire  of  his  father 
David,  hut  left  an  enduring  reputation  for  his  wisdom 
as  a  judge.  Under  this  expression,  however,  we  must 
regard  him,  not  merely  as  pronouncing  decisions,  pri- 
marily or  in  the  last  resort^  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
but  likewise  m  holding  public  levees  and  transacting 
public  business  "at  the  gate,"  when  he  would  receive 
petitions,  hear  complaints,  and  give  summary  decisions 
on  various  iK)ints,  which  in  a  modem  European  kingdom' 
woidd  come  under  the  cognizance  of  numerous  distinct 
public  departments.     See  David  ;  Solomox. 

8.  Functions  and  Prerogatives,  —  Emanating  as  the 
royal  power  did  from  the  demand  of  the  people  and  the 
permission  of  a  prophet,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  unlimit- 
ed in  its  extent  or  arbitrary  in  its  exercise.  The  gov- 
ernment of  (lod,  indeed,  remained,  being  rather  conceal- 
ed and  complicated  than  disoi\'ned,  much  less  super- 
seded. The  king  ruled  not  in  his  own  right  nor  in 
virtue  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  by  concession  from 
on  high,  and  partly  as  the  servant  and  partly  as  the 
rcpre^ntative  of  the  theocracy.  How  insecure,  indeed, 
M'as  the  tenure  of  the  kingly  jjower  how  restricted  it 
was  in  its  authority,  appears  clear  from  the  compuirativc 
facility  with  which  the  crown  was  transferred  from  Saul 
to  David ;  and  the  part  which  the  prophet  Samuel  took 
in  effecting  that  transference  points  out  the  quarter 
where  lay  the  power  which  limited,  if  it  did  not  pri- 
marily, at  least,  control  the  royal  authority.  It  must, 
however,  be  a(i[lcd  that,  if  religion  narrowed  this  au- 
thority, it  also  invested  it  with  a  sacredness  which  could 
emanate  fnim  no  other  source.  Liable  as  the  Israclitish 
kings  were  to  interference  on  the  part  of  priest  and 
prophet,  they  were,  by  the  same  divine  power,  shielded 
fn)m  the  unholy  hands  of  the  profane  vulgar,  and  it 
was  at  once  impiety  and  rebellion  to  do  injury  to  ''  the 
lord's  anointed"  (Psa.  ii,  6,  7  sq.).  Instances  arc  not 
wanting  to  corroborate  and  extend  these  general  ob- 
servations. When  Saul  was  in  extremity  before  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxviii),  he  resorted  to  the  usual 
methods  of  obtaining  ccMmsel :  **  Saul  inquired  of  the 
Lord ;  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams, 
nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  the  pn>phets."  So  David,  when 
in  need  of  advice  in  war  (1  Sam.  xxx,  7),  resorted  to 
Abiathar  the  priest,  who,  by  means  of  the  ephod,  in- 
<{uired  of  the  Lord,  and  thereupon  urged  the  king  to 
take  a  certain  course,  which  pn>ved  successfid  (see  also 
2  Sam.  ii,  1).  Sometimes,  indeed,  as  appears  from  1 
Sam.  xxviii.  it  was  a  prophet  who  acteii  the  part  of 
prime  minister,  or  chief  crmnsellor,  to  the  king,  and  who, 
AH  bearing  that  sacred  character,  must  have  possessed 
very  weiglity  influence  in  the  niyal  divan  (I  Kings  xxii, 
7  s(i.).  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  fnid  any  def- 
inite and  permanent  distribution  of  power,  any  legal 
determination  of  the  royal  prerogatives  ns  discrimina- 
ted from  the  divine  authoritv;  circumstances,  as  thev 
pn»mpted  certain  deeds,  restricted  or  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  the  monarch's  action.  Thus,  in  1  Sam.  xi,  4  sq.,  we 
find  Saul,  in  an  emergency,  assuming,  without  consulta- 
tion or  deliberation,  the  iM)wer  of  demanding  something 
like  a  levy  en  tmtsse^  and  of  proclaiming  instant  war. 
With  the  king  lay  the  adminintration  of  justice  in  the 
last  resort  (2  Sam.  xv,  2;  1  Kings  iii,  Ifi  sq.).  He  also 
possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death  (2  Sam.  xiv\  To 
provide  for  and  superintend  the  public  worship  was  at 
onco  his  duly  and  his  highest  honor  (1  Kings  viii ;  2 
Kings  xii,  4;  xviii,  4 ;  xxiii,  1).  One  reason  why  the 
people  requested  a  king  was  that  they  might  have  a 


recognised  leader  in  war  (1  Sam.  viii,  20).  The  Mosaic 
law  offered  a  powerful  hindrance  to  royal  despotism  (1 
Sam.  x,.25).  The  people  also,  by  means  of  their  eldera, 
formed  an  express  comftact,  by  which  they  stipulated 
for  their  rights  (1  Kings  xii,  4),  and  were  from  time  to 
time  appealed  to,  generally  in  cases  of  "  great  pith  and 
moment"  (1  Chntn.  xxix,  1 ;  2  Kings  xi,  17;  Josephus, 
War,  ii,  1, 2).  Nor  did  the  people  fail  t(»  interpose  their 
will,  where  they  thought  it  necessar}',  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  monarch  (1  Sam.  xiv,  45).  The  part  which 
Nathan  took  against  David  shows  how  effective,  as  well 
as  bold,  was  the  check  exerted  by  the  prophets;  indeed, 
most  of  the  prophetic  history'  is  the  history  of  the  no- 
blest opposition  ever  made  to  the  vices  alike  of  royalty, 
priesthixxl,  and  people.  If  needful,  tlie  prophet  hesitated 
not  to  demand  an  audience  with  the  king,  nor  was  he  daz- 
zled or  deterred  by  royal  power  and  pomp  (1  Kings  xx, 
22,  88 ;  2  Kings  i,  15).  As,  however,  the  monarch  held 
the  sword,  the  instniment  of  death  was  sometimes  made 
to  prevail  over  every  restraining  intluence  (1  Sam.  xxii, 
17).     See  PRoniET. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we  must 
abstract  ourselves  from  the  notions  of  modem  Europe, 
and  realize  the  position  of  Oriental  sovereigns.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  rcgani  the  Hebrew  government 
as  a  limited  monarchy,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression. It  is  stated  in  1  Sam.  x,  25,  that  SamufI 
"  told  the  people  tlie  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote 
it  in  the  lMN>k  and  laid  it  before  the  Lord,"  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  this  may  refer  to  some  statement 
respecting  the  boimdaries  of  the  kingly  power.  (The 
word  I3Q^7?2,  literally y»//(7men/,  translated  "maimer''  in 
the  A.  v.,  b  translated  in  the  Sept.  Sucaiui^iaj  L  e.  statute 
or  ordinance  [comp.  Ecclus.  iv,  17;  Bar.  ii,  12;  iv,  13]. 
But  Josephus  seems  to  have  regarded  the  document  as 
a  prophetical  statement,  read  before  the  king,  of  the  ca- 
lamities which  were  to  arise  from  the  kii;gly  power,  as 
a  kind  of  protest  recorded  for  succeeding  age*  [Anf.  vi, 
4,  6 J).  But  no  such  document  has  come  down  to  us; 
and  if  it  ever  existe<l,  and  contained  restrictions  of  any 
moment  on  the  kingly  |>ower,  it  was  ])robably  disreganl- 
eil  in  practice.  The  following  passage  of  sir  John  Mal- 
colm respecting  the  shaha.  of  Persia  may,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  be  reganled  as  fairly  applicable  to 
the  Hebrew  monarch  v  under  David  and  Solomon :  "  The 
monarch  of  Persia  has  been  pnmotmced  to  be  one  of  the 
most  al)sc»lute  in  the  world.  HLs  word  has  ever  been 
deemed  a  law ;  and  he  has  probably  never  had  any  fur- 
ther restraint  u{)on  the  free  exercise  of  his  vast  au- 
thority than  ha*  arisen  from  Am  rtgortl  for  rtligiori,  his 
respect  for  established  usages,  hb  desire  for  reputation, 
and  hb  fear  of  exciting  an  opposition  that  might  be 
dangerous  to  his  power  or  to  his  life"  (Malwlm's  Persin^ 
ii,  303 ;  comp.  Elphinst4jne's  Itulia^  bk.  Wii,  ch.  3).  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  have  been  cither  the 
understanding  or  the  practice  that  the  sovereign  might 
seize  at  his  discretion  the  private  pn>perty  of  individu- 
r.ls.  Ahab  did  not  venture  to  seize  the  vineyard  of  Na- 
both  till,  through  the  testimony  of  false  witnesses,  Na- 
both  had  been  convicted  of  blas|)hemy ;  and  possibly  his 
vinevard  mav  have  been  seizeil  as  a  confiscation,  with- 
out  flagrantly  outraging  public  sentiment  in  those  who 
did  not  know  the  tmth  (1  Kings  xi,  G).  But  no  mon- 
archy perh5))s  ever  existed  in  which  it  would  not  be 
reganled  as  an  outrage  that  the  monarch  should  from 
covetousness  seize  the  private  property  of  an  innocent 
subject  in  no  ways  dangen)us  to  the  state.  And  gen- 
erally, when  sir  John  Malcolm  proceeds  as  follows  in  ref- 
erence to  "one  of  the  most  absolute"  monarchs  in  the 
world,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  Hebrew  king, 
whose  power  might  Ik;  desrribe<l  in  the  same  way,  u 
not,  on  account  of  certain  restraints  which  exist  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  l)e  regarded  as  **a  limited  monarch** 
in  the  European  use  of  the  wonls.  "  We  may  assunM 
that  the  power  of  the  king  of  Persia  is  by  usage  absolute 
over  the  proi)orty  and  lives  of  his  conquered  enemieS| 
Aw  rebellious  subjects j  his  oicn /amiitff  Mis  minitters,  over 
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public  offieeri  cirii  and  military,  and  all  (he  numerous 
train  ttf' domesticSf  and  that  he  may  punish  any  ptrttm 
ttfikcM.  <^tues  without  examination  or  Jornud procedure 
»fanjf  kin/l;  in  all  other  cases  that  are  capital,  the  forms 
prescribed  by  law  and  ciutom  are  observed ;  the  mon- 
arch only  commands,  when  the  evidence  lias  been  ex- 
amined and  the  law  declared,  that  the  Si'ntence  shall  l)e 
put  in  execution  or  that  the  condemned  culprit  shall 
be  pardoned**  (ii,  300).  In  accordance  with  such  usaires, 
David  ordered  Uriah  to  be  treacheroubly  exixMcd  to 
death  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle  (*2  Sam.  xi, 
15);  he  cauiied  Kechab  and  lioanah  to  be  slain  uistaut- 
ly,  when  they  brought  him  the  head  of  iHhbosheth  (2 
Sam.  iv,  12;;  and  he  is  rcpresentetl  as  having  on  his 
death-bed  recommended  Solomon  to  put  Joab  and  Shi- 
mei  to  death  (I  Kings  ii,  5-9).  In  like  manner,  Solo- 
mon caused  to  be  killed,  without  trial,  not  only  his  elder 
brother  Adouijah  and  Joab,  whose  exeeutiim  miglit  be 
regarded  as  the  exceptional  acts  of  a  dismal  state-ixdicy 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Init  likewise  Shimci,  after 
having  been  seated  on  the  thninc  three  years.  And 
king  Saul,  in  resentment  at  their  connivance  with  Da- 
vid's escape,  put  to  death  85  priests,  and  caused  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  inhabitants  of  Nob,  including  women,  chil- 
dren, and  sucklings  (1  Sam.  xxii,  18, 19). 

Besides  being  c<»mmander-in-chicf  of  the  army,  su- 
preme judge,  and  absolute  master,  as  it  were,  of  the  lives 
of  his  wlbjectJ^  the  king  exercisetl  the  power  of  imp<w>- 
ing  taxes  on  them,  and  of  exacting;,  from  them  personal 
0er\'ice  and  labor.     Doth  these  points  seem  clear  fn>m 
the  account  given  (1  Sam.  viii,  ll-17)of  the  evils  which 
wouM  arise  from  the  kingly  {lower,  and  are  confirmed  in 
variiHis  wavs.    Whatever  mention  may  be  made  of  con- 
suiting  '*old  men,'*  or  "elders  of  Israel,**  wc  never  read 
of  their  deciding  such  points  as  these.     When  Pul,  the 
king  of  Assyria,  impf>seti  a  tribute  on  the  kingdom  of 
Isnel,  '^  Menahem,  the  king,**  exacted  the  money  of  all 
the  mighty  men  of  wealtli.  of  ca.h  man  50  shekels  of 
silver  (2  Kings  xv,  19).     When  Jehoiakim,  king  <»f  Ju- 
dih,  gave  his  tribute  of  silver  and  gidd  to  Pharar>h,  he 
taxeil  the  land  to  give  the  money ;  he  exacted  the  silver 
ind  gold  of  the  people,  of  ewery  one  according  to  his 
taxation  (2  Kings  xxiii,  35^.    The  degree  to  which  the 
exaction  of  personal  labor  might  be  carried  on  a  special 
occasion  is  illtutratcd  by  king  Solomon's  rerjuirements 
fur  builfltng  the  Temple.     He  raised  a  levy  of  :^i,0(X) 
men,  and  sent  them  to  I^ebanon  by  courses  of  10,0(K)  a 
RKHith;  and  he  hail  70,(KKJ  that  Ure  burdens,  and  8I),(MK) 
Itewera  in  the  mountains  (1  Kings  v,  13-15).     Judged 
^y  the  Oriental  standard,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
io  thuse  numl^ers.     In  our  own  days,  for  the  purpotie  of 
con^tnicting  the  Mahm&deych  Canal  in  Kgypt,  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  by  orders  given  to  the  various  sheilu  of  the 
pf<r>viiici's  of  Sakarah,  <ihizeh,  MensArah,  Sharkieh,  Me- 
"^ftf,  liahyreh,  and  some  othera,  causeil  3(X),<)(K)  men,  wom- 
f^9  U)(l  children  to  l>c  assemblc<l  along  the  site  of  the 
wtcmied  canal  (sec  Mrs.  Poole's  Enijlishwnnuin  in  Egypt ^ 
w»  219}.    This  waa  120,000  more  than  the  levy  of  Solo- 
nioa 

In  addition  to  these  earthly  powers,  the  king  of  Israel 

"*i  a  more  awful  claim  to  respect  and  oliedience.     He 

^»»  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  xvi.  13), 

^d,M  it  were.  His  son,  if  just  and  h«dy  (2  Sam.  vii,  14 ; 

^  Ixxxix,  26,  27;  ii,  0,  7).    He  had  been  set  ajiart  as 

a  C(nu(>cTated  ruler.     Upon  his  head  had  l)een  iM)ured 

*^My  anointing  oil,  composeil  of  olive-oil,  myrrh,  cin- 

^^n,  Bwect  calamus,  and  cassia,  which  hwl  hitherto 

w*ft  reserved  exclusively  for  the  priests  of  Jehovah, 

'"pttiafty  the  high-priest,  or  ha<l  Ixwn  solely  used  to 

MKHttt  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  the  Ark  of 

ilM:T«inH)ny,  and  the  vessels  «>f  the  Tal)ema<rle  (Excxl. 

XM,2S-33;  xl,9;  Lev.  xxi,  10;  1  Kings  i,  39).     He 

Md  become,  in  fact,  emphatically  "  the  Lord's  anointed." 

^  the  coronation  of  sovereigns  in  modem  P^urofK',  holv 

^M«  frequently  been  used  as  a  symbol  of  divine  right; 

Jj*  Oua  has  been  mainly  regarded  as  a  mere  form,  and 

"»  iw  of  It  ir,,  undoubtedly  introduced  in  imitatbn 


of  the  Hebrew  custom.  But,  fnim  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  a  living  real  signiticaiice 
was  attached  to  consecration  by  this  holy  anointing  <iil. 
Fn>m  well-known  anecdotes  related  of  David — and,  per- 
haps, from  words  in  his  lamentauon  over  Saul  and  Jon- 
athan (2  Sam.  i,  21) — it  results  that  a  certain  sacredness 
investetl  the  i>ers(»n  of  Saul,  the^Vj/  king,  as  the  Lonl's 
anointed ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  it  was  deemed  sac- 
rilegious to  kill  him,  even  at  his  own  re<iuest  (1  Sam. 
xxiv,  G,  10;  xxvi,  9,  10;  2  Sam.  i,  14).  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  Temple,  in  the  liook  of  Lamenta- 
tions over  the  calamities  of  the  Hebrew  iMitpIe,  it  is  by 
the  name  of  "the  Lord's  Anointed"  that  Zedekiab,  the 
last  kuig  of  Judah,  is  l>ewaile<i  (I^m.  iv,  2(i)*  Again, 
more  than  600  years  after  the  capture  of  Ze<lekiah,  the 
name  of  the  Anointed,  though  never  so  used  in  the  Old 
Testament — yet  suggested,  probably,  by  Psa.  ii,  2;  Dan. 
Lx,  26 — hail  become  appropriated  to  the  expected  king, 
who  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  David,  and  inaugu- 
rate a  ])eriod  when  Edom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  aii<l 
the  Philistines  would  again  be  incorporated  with  the 
Hebrew  monarchy,  which  would  extend  fn>m  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  M^iterranean  Sea  and  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  (Acts  i,  6;  John  i,  41 ;  iv,  25;  Isa.  xi,  12-14;  Psa. 
Lxxii,  8).  Thus  the  identical  Hebrew  word  which  sig- 
nifies anointed,  through  its  Aramaic  form  adopted  into 
Greek  and  I^tin,  is  still  preserved  to  us  in  the  English 
wortl  Messiah,  (See  Gescnius's  Thesaurus^  p.  825.)  See 
§  4,  below. 

4.  Appointment  and  Jnauguratinn, — The  law  of  mic- 
cession  to  the  throne  b  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  seems 
most  pn>bablc  that  the  king  during  his  lifetime  named 
his  successor.  This  was  certaiidv  the  case  with  David, 
who  passeil  over  his  elder  son  Adonijah,  the  son  of  Hag- 
gith,  in  favor  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  Ilathshelja  (1  Kings 
i,  30;  ii,  22);  and  with  ReholK>am.  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  he  loved  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Alwalom,  ab«)vc 
all  his  wives  and  ccmcubiues,  and  that  he  made  Abijah 
her  son  to  be  ndcr  among  his  brethren,  to  make  turn 
king  (2  Chron.  xi,  21, 22).  The  succest*ion  of  the  first- 
lM)m  has  Iteen  inferred  from  a  i)assage  in  2  Chron.  xxi, 
3,  4,  in  which  Jehoshaphat  is  said  t^)  have  given  the 
kingilom  to  Jchoram  "  because  he  was  the  first-biim." 
But  this  very  passage  tends  to  show  that  Jehoshaphat 
had  the  jxrwer  of  naming  his  succeiwor;  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  Jchoram,  on  his  coming  to  the  throne, 
put  to  death  all  his  brothers,  which  he  would  scarcely, 
perhaps,  have  done  if  the  succession  of  the  first-born  had 
been  the  law  of  the  land.  From  the  conciseness  of  the 
narratives  in  the  books  of  Kings  no  inference  cither  way 
can  be  drawn  fn>m  the  ordinary'  formuUi  in  which  the 
death  of  the  father  and  succession  of  his  son  is  rec(»rdod 
(1  Kings  XV,  8).  At  the  same  time,  if  no  partiality  for 
a  fav«)rite  wife  or  son  inter\'ene<l,  t  here  would  always 
be  a  natural  bias  of  affection  in  favor  of  the  eldest  son. 
There  appears  to  have  l)een  some  prominence  given  to 
the  mother  of  the  king  (2  Kings  xxiv,  12, 15;  1  Kings 
ii,  19),  and  it  is  p<»ssiblo  that  the  mother  may  have  l)ecn 
regent  during  the  minority  of  a  son.  Indce<i,  some  such 
custom  best  explains  the  jiossibility  of  the  audacious 
usuq)ation  of  Athaliah  on  the  death  of  her  son  Ahaziah : 
a  usuqmtion  which  lasted  six  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  secil-royal  except  the  young  Jehoash  (2 
Kings  xi,  1-8).  The  |)eople,  t<M»,  and  even  foreign  pow- 
ers, at  a  hit4>r  period  interrupted  the  regtdar  transmis- 
sion of  n>yal  authority  (2  Kings  xxi,  24 ;  xxiii,  24, 30 ; 
xxiv,  17).     See  Hkir. 

It  is  supposeil  both  by  Jahn  (liih.  A  rrhrrol.  §  222)  and 
Bauer  (in  his  lleb,  AUerthiimer^  §  20)  that  a  king  was 
onlv  anointed  when  a  new  familv  came  to  the  thnme,  or 
when  the  right  to  the  crown  was  disputed.  It  is  usiuil- 
ly  on  such  occasions  only  that  the  anointing  is  speci- 
fied, as  in  1  Sam.  x,  1 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  4;  1  Kings  i,  39;  2 
Kings  ix,  3;  xi,  12;  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case 
(see  2  Kings  xxiii,  30),  and  there  d«K>s  not  ap|HUir  suf- 
ficient reason  to  doubt  that  each  individual  king  was 
anointed.    There  can  bo  little  doubt,  likewise,  that  the 
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kings  of  Israel  were  anointed,  though  this  b  not  speci- 
lied  by  the  writers  of  Kings  and  Clironides,  who  would 
deem  such  anointing  invalid.  The  ceremony  of  anoint- 
ing, which  was  observed  at  least  in  the  case  of  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon  (1  Sam.  ix,  14;  x,  1 ;  xv,  1 ;  xvi, 
12;  2  Sam.  ii,  4;  v,  1 ;  1  Kings  i,34;  xxxix,  5),  and  in 
which  the  prophet  or  high-priest  who  perf(»rmed  the 
rite  acted  as  the  representative  of  the  theocracy  and  the 
expounder  of  t]ie  will  of  heaven,  must  have  given  to 
the  spiritual  pMiwer  very  considerable  influence;  and 
l>oth  this  particular  and  the  very  nature  of  the  ob- 
servance direct  the  mind  to  Egypt,  where  the  same 
custom  prevailed,  and  where  the  {wwer  of  the  {Priestly 
caste  was  immense  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  v,  279). 
Indeed,  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  essential  to 
constitute  a  legitimate  monarch  (;^  Kings  xi,  12;  xxiii, 
80);  and  thus  the  authorities  of  the  Jewish  Church  held 
in  their  hands,  and  had  subject  to  their  will,  a  most  im- 
portant power,  which  they  could  use  either  for  their  own 
purposes  or  the  common  good.  In  consequence  of  the 
general  observance  of  this  ceremony,  the  term  ^*  anoint- 
ed," ^^  the  Lord's  anointed"  (1  Sam.  ii,  10;  xvi,  6;  xxiv, 
6 ;  2  Sam.  xix,  21 ;  Psa.  ii,  2 ;  Lam.  iv,  20),  came  to  be 
employed  in  rhetorical  and  poetical  diction  as  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  the  designation  *'  king."    See  Anointing. 

We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Saul  that  personal  and 
even  external  qualities  had  their  influence  in  procuring 
ready  obedience  to  a  sovereign;  and  further  evidence 
to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in  Psa.  xlv,  8 ;  Ezck. 
xxviii,  12:  such  qualities  would  naturally  excite  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  i)Cople,  who  api)ear  to  have  manifesto 
c<l  their  approval  by  acclamations  (1  Sam.  x,24;  1  Kings 
i,25:  2  Kings  Lx,  13;  xi,13;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  1 1 ;  sec  also 
Josefthus,  H-'ar,  i,  83, 9). 

6.  Court  and  Revenues. — The  following  is  a  list  of 
some  of  t]ie  officers  of  the  king:  1.  Tlie  recorder  or 
<:hronicler,  who  was  perhaps  analogous  to  the  histori- 
ographer whom  sir  John  Malcolm  mentions  as  an  officer 
of  the  Persian  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  vrrxte  the  an- 
nals of  the  king's  reign  {Hist,  of  Persia ,  c.  28).  C^ertJun 
it  is  that  there  is  no  regular  scries  of  minute  dates  in 
Hebrew  historv  until  we  read  of  this  recorder,  or  reinem- 
brixncer,  as  the  word  mazkir  is  translate<l  in  a  marginal 
note  of  the  English  version.  It  signifies  one  who  keeps 
the  memory  of  events  alive,  in  accordance  with  a  mo- 
tive as^tigncd  by  Herodotus  for  writing  his  history,  \\z. 
that  the  acts  of  men  might  not  become  extinct  by  time 
(Ilerod.  i,  1 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  16;  I  Kings  iv,  3;  2  Kings 
xviii,  18;  Isa.  xxxvi,  3,  22).  See  Kecokdek,  2.  The 
scribe  or  secretary,  whose  duty  would  be  to  answer  let- 
ters or  petitions  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  write  dis- 
patches, and  to  draw  up  edicts  (2  Sam.  viii,  17 ;  xx,  20; 
2  Kings  xii,  10;  xix,  2;  xxii,8).  See  Stribk.  3.  The 
officer  who  was  over  the  house  (Isa.  xxxii,  15;  xxxvi, 
8).  His  duties  would  be  those  of  chief  steward  of  the 
houseliold,  and  would  embrace  nil  the  internal  economi- 
cal arrangements  of  the  palace,  the  superintendence  of 
the  king's  servants,  and  the  custwly  of  his  costly  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver.  He  secerns  to  have  worn  a  dis- 
tinctive rol)C  of  office  and  girdle.  It  was  against  Sheb- 
iia,  who  held  this  office,  that  Isjiiah  uttered  his  personal 
pn)phecy  (xxii,  15-25),  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
in  his  writings  (see  (tesen.  Jesa.  i,  001).  Sec  Stewaicd. 
4.  The  king's  friend  (1  Kings  iv,  5).  called  likewise  the 
king's  companion.  It  is  evident  from  the  name  that 
this  officer  must  have  stood  in  coiifidential  relation  to 
the  king,  but  his  duties  are  nowhere  jti>ecitied.  5.  The 
Uj'eper  of  the  vestry-  or  wardrobe  (2  Kings  x,  22).  0. 
The  captain  of  the  Iwdy-guard  (2  Sam.  xx,  23).  The 
importance  of  this  officer  requires  no  comment.  It  was 
he  who  obeyed  Solomon  in  putting  to  death  Adonijah, 
Joab,  and  Shimei  (1  Kings  ii,  25,  34,  4(i).  7.  Distinct 
officers  over  the  king's  treasures — his  storehouses,  la- 
liorers,  vinoyanls,  olive-trees,  and  sycamore-trees,  herds, 
camels,  and  flocks  (1  Chrun.  xxvii,  25-31).  8.  The  of- 
ficer over  all  the  host  or  army  of  Israel,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  who  commanded  it  in  person  dur- 


ing the  king's  absence  (2  Sam.  xx,  23 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
84;  2  Sam.  xi,  1).  As  an  instance  of  the  formidable 
power  which  a  general  might  acquire  in  this  office,  see 
the  narrative  in  2  Sam.  iii,  30-87,  when  David  deemed 
himself  obliged  to  tolerate  the  murder  of  Abner  by  Joab 
and  Abishai.  9.  The  royal  counsellor  (1  Chron.  xx\'il 
32;  Isa.  iii,  3;  xix,  11, 13).  Ahithophel  is  a  specimen 
of  how  much  such  an  officer  might  effect  for  evil  or  for 
good ;  but  whether  there  existed  under  Hebrew  kings 
any  body  correspondmg,  even  distantly,  to  the  Englibh 
Privy  Council  in  former  times,  does  not  appear  (2  Sam. 
xvi,  20-23;  xvii,  1-14). 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  sources  of  the 
royal  income:  1.  The  royal  demesne,  coni-fields,  vine- 
yards, and  olive-gardens.  Some  at  least  of  these  seem 
to  have  been  taken  from  private  individuals,  but  wheth- 
er as  the  pmiishment  of  rebellion,  or  on  any  other  plau- 
sible pretext,  is  not  specified  (1  Sam.  viii,  14 ;  1  Chron. 
xxvii,  26-28).  2.  The  protluce  of  the  royal  flocks  (1 
Sam.  xxi,  7;  2  Sam.  xiii,  23;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  I 
Chron.  xxvii,  25).  3.  A  nominal  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  corn-land  and  vineyards,  and  of  sheep  (1  Sam.  viii, 
15, 17).  4.  A  tribute  from  merchants  who  passed  through 
the  Hebrew  territory  (1  Kings  x,  14).  5.  Presents  made 
by  his  subjects  (1  Sam.  x,  27;  xvi,  20;  1  Kings  x,  25; 
Psa.  Ixxii,  10).  There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  distinc- 
tion in  the  usages  of  Eastern  and  Western  nations  than 
in  what  relates  to  the  giving  and  receiving  of  pres- 
ents. When  made  regularly,  they  do,  in  fact,  amount 
to  a  regular  tax.  Thus,  in  the  passage  last  referred  to 
in  the  book  of  Kings,  it  is  stated  that  they  brought  to 
Solomon  *'  every  man  his  present,  vcshcIs  of  silver  and 
vessels  of  g«^>ld,  and  garments,  and  armor,  and  spices, 
horses  and  mules,  a  rate  year  by  year."  6.  In  the  time 
of  Solomon,  the  king  had  trading  vessels  of  his  own  at 
sea,  which,  starting  from  Eziongeber,  brought  back  once 
in  three  years  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks 
(1  Kings  X,  22).  It  is  probable  that  Solomon  and  some 
other  kings  may  have  derived  some  revenue  from  com-* 
mercial  veittures  (1  Kings  ix,  28).  7.  The  spoils  of  war 
taken  from  con({uered  nations  and  the  tribute  paid  by 
them  (2  Sam.  viii,  2,7,8, 10;  1  Kings  iv,21 ;  2  C^iroD. 
xxvii,  5).  8.  Lastly,  an  undefined  power  of  exacting 
compulsory  labor,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  (1  Sam.  viii,  12, 13, 16).  As  far  as  this  power  was 
exercised  it  was  c(iuivalcnt  to  so  nmch  income.  There 
b  nothing  m  1  Sam.  x,  25,  or  in  2  Sam.  v,  8,  to  justify 
the  statement  that  the  Hebrews  defined  in  express  terms, 
or  in  any  terms,  by  a  particular  agreement  or  covenant 
for  that  purpose,  what  services  should  be  rendered  to  the 
king,  or  what  he  could  legally  require.     See  Solomon. 

C.  Usages. — A  ruler  in  whom  so  mucli  authority,  human 
and  divine,  was  embodied,  was  naturally  distinguished 
by  outward  honors  and  luxuries.  He  luid  a  court  of  Ori- 
ental magnificence.  When  the  power  of  the  kingdom 
was  at  its  height,  he  sat  on  a  thn>nc  of  ivori',  covered 
with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of  which  were  two  figures  of 
lions,  with  others  on  the  steps  approaching  the  throne. 
The  king  was  dressed  in  royal  robes  (1  Kings  xxii,  10; 
2  Chron.  xviii,  9) ;  his  insignia  were  a  crown  or  diadem 
of  pure  gold,  or  perha{>s  radiant  with  precious  stones  (2 
Sam.  i,  10;  xii,  30;  2  Kings  xi,  12;  Psa.  xxi,  3),  and  a 
royal  sceptre  (Ezck.  xix,  11;  Isa.  xiv.  5;  Psa.  xlv,  6; 
Amos  i,  5, 8).  Those  who  approached  him  did  him  oljci- 
sance,  bowing  down  and  touching  the  groimd  with  their 
foreheads  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  8;  2  Sam.  xix,  24);  and  this 
was  done  even  by  a  king's  wife,  the  mother  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  i,  16).  His  officers  and  subjects  called  thejn- 
selves  his  servants  or  i^laves,  though  they  do  not  seem 
habitually  to  have  given  way  to  such  extravagant  salu- 
tations as  in  the  Chnldiean  and  Persian  coiurta  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  32,  34,  JJfi;  xx,  8;  2  Sam.  vi,  20:  Dan.  ii,  4).  As 
in  the  Ea^t  at  present,  a  kiss  was  a  sign  of  req^ect  and 
homage  (1  Sam.  x,  1 ;  perhaps  Psa.  ii,  12).  He  lived  in 
a  sphndid  palnce,  with  {torches  and  columns  {\  Kinga 
vii,2-7).  All  I.Li  drinking- vest  els  were  of  gold  (1  King» 
X,  21). 
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At  hifl  scceKion,  in  addition  to  the  anointing  men,- 
tiou«d  above,  jubilant  music  formed  a  part  of  the  iM>pu- 
lar  rejoicings  (^1  Kingv  i,40) ;  thank-offerings  were  made 
(1  Kings  i,  25) ;  the  new  sovereign  rode  in  solemn  pro- 
cession on  the  royal  mule  of  his  predecessor  (1  Kings  i, 
38),  and  t4M>k  possesion  of  the  royal  harem — an  act 
which  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less  essential  than 
other  observances  which  appear  to  us  to  wear  a  higher 
character  (1  Kings  ii,  13,  2*2;  2  Sam.  xvi,  22).  A  nu- 
merous harem,  indeed,  was  among  the  most  highly  esti- 
mated of  the  royal  luxuries  (2  Sam.  v,  13 ;  1  Kings  xi, 
1 ;  XX,  3).  It  was  under  the  suyierxHsion  and  control  of 
eunuchs,  and  passed  from  one  monarch  to  another  as  a 
part  of  the  crown  property  (2  Sam.  xii,  8).  The  law 
(DeuL  xvii,  17),  foreseeing  evils  such  as  that  by  which 
Solomon,  in  his  later  years,  was  turned  away  from  his 
fidelity  to  God,  hail  strictly  f<»rbiddcn  many  wives;  but 
Kastem  pai«ions  and  usages  were  too  strong  f(»r  a  mere 
written  proliibition,  and  a  corrupted  religion  became  ai 
pander  to  royal  hist,  interpreting  the  divine  command 
OS  sanctioning  eighteen  as  the  minimum  of  wives  and 
concubines. 

l>criving  their  power  originally  from  the  wishes  of 
the  |>eople,  and  being  one  of  the  same  race,  the  Hebrew 
kings  were  naturally  less  despotic  than  other  Oriental 
*»«»vereigiu«,  mingled  more  with  their  sulyects,  and  were 
by  no  means  difficult  of  access  (2  Sam.  xix,  8 ;  I  Kings 
XX,  39 ;  Jer.  xxxviii,  7 ;  1  Kings  iii,  16 ;  2  Kings  vi,  26 ; 
viii,  3).  After  death  the  moiiarchs  were  interred  in  the 
royal  cemetery  in  Jerusalem :  **  So  David  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David"  (1  Kings 
ii,  10;  xi,  43 ;  xiv,  81).  But  bad  kings  were  excluded 
**from  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  IsraeF  (2  Chron. 
xxviii,  27X 

5Jce  Schickard,  Jus  Regium  Ifebrtror.  (Tubing.  1621) ; 

<'arpzov,  Appar,  Crit,  p.  62;  Michaelis,  Ma*,  Recht.  i, 

"Jyj* ;  Otho,  /^T,  Rabbin,  p.  675 ;  Hess,  Ge»ch,  d,  K.  Juda 

^nd  hra^ls  (ZUr.  1787);  Houtu}Ti,  Monarchia  Ifebrteo- 

'Tm  (Leyct  1685) ;  Newman,  Hebrew  Monarch jf  (I/ind. 

'*i7.  1853);  Pastoret,  I^eyUlation  de»  llfbreux  (Paris, 

'^17);  .Salvador,  IJist,  de§  Ingtitutiimes  de  Moise  (^ Paris, 

'^'^);  Hullmann,  Staatsvtrfassung  der  Israelitm  (L\iz, 

''«4) ;  Maurice,  Kings  and  Pntphets  of  the  0.  T.  (Lond. 

'^o2,  Iktst.  1858) ;  Brit,  and  For.  Ecang.  RtvU:w^  April, 

'  ^  ->  1.    See  MoxARCHY. 


^  is  the  name  of  the  five  canonical  works  of  the 

^Il«jvrers  of  Confucius.     Sec  the  art.  Confucius  in  vol 
^^  !>.  470  sq.,  especially  p.  472. 

^Ung,  Alonzo,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Wil- 

'^'■^.liam,  Mass.,  April  1 ,  1796.    His  early  educational  ad- 

^5^r»iagcs  were  few;  but  in  18J8  he  went  to  prosecute 

^  K^A    studies  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Leland  Howard, 

**^  cs  n  paator  of  the  Baptiitt  church  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  where 

•**^      was  cf>nverted  to  Christ.     He  afterwards  entered 

^^^^wrviUo  College,  Maine,  and  graduated  in  1825.    He 

^^»-«9  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  North 

*  **-»Tnoiith,  Me.,  in  1826,  subsequently  of  a  small  church 

"^    ^orthborr^ugh,  Mass.,  and  finally  settled  at  Wcstlwr- 

'^^-'l^b,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1835.     King  was  a  man 

**        f^9X  humility,  self-consecration,  and  self-alMindon- 

"^J^^iit.    His  preaching  was  never  bold  or  startling,  but 

M J^ays  quiet,  tender,  |)crsua8ive.     He  had  a  talent  for 

^".•"ic  poctr}',  and  many  of  his  productions  arc  abroad 

^*'  *  t  hont  his  name.    His  style  as  a  writer  was  pure,  with 

decided  cast  of  the  imagiiutive  or  poetic,  which  was 

?^''>ys  apparent  in  his  sermons  and  his  printed  produc- 

**^»w.    He  compiled  the  Memoir  of  the  distinguished 

^Miionary,  Kev.  fieorge  D.  Boardman.     See  Sprague, 

'  '  **nait  of  the  A  nurican  Pulpit,  vi,  747.     (J.  I^  S.) 

^ing,  Barnabas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 

^*8  bom  in  New  Marlborough,  Mass.,  June  2,  1780. 

'  hile  yet  in  his  14th  year,  hb  great  pmficiency  in 

*^udy  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Catline,  who  after- 

^^rts  bore  all  the  expense  of  fitting  him  for  Williams 

^<»nege,  Mass.,  which  he  entered  in  1802.     In  1804  he 

'boated,  and  then  for  a  year  taught  school  and  stud- 


ied theology  with  Dr.  Catline.  In  1805  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Berkshire  Congregational  Association.  Mass.,  and 
in  1805  was  onlained  by  the  l^resbytery,  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Kockaway  Church,  N.  J.,  where  he  con« 
tinueil  to  preach  till  1848;  his  congregation  then  calle<l 
a  colleague  pastor,  which  relation  continued  until  the 
death  of  Dr.  King,  April  10, 1862.  King  was  a  man  of 
admirable  character ;  tiis  consistent  piety  no  one  ques- 
tioned, and  his  s^'miMthetic  heart  made  him  a  mfxlel 
{Mibtor.  As  a  preacher,  his  style  was  very  simple,  but 
scriptural,  and  usually  very  earnest.  See  Wilson,  PrtS' 
byterian  Jiist.  A  Imanac,  1863.     (.1.  L.  S,) 

King,  CharleB,  the  noted  president  of  Columbia 
College,  was  bom  in  New  York,  March  16,  1789.  In 
comiMUiy  with  his  father,  Kufus  King,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, and,  during  his  Residence  at  the  court  of  St.  James 
as  the  representative  of  the  American  govemroent, 
young  Charles  attended  Harrow  Schotd,  and  later  went 
to  Paris  to  further  prepare  himself  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. He,  however,  afterwards  abandoned  this  inten- 
tion and  entered  the  mercantile  profession.  In  1823  he 
became  co-editor  of  the  A'etr  York  ArtieiHcan.  In  1849 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Columbia  College.  He  die<l 
at  Frascati,  near  Kome,  in  Italy,  Sept.  27, 1867.  A  list 
of  his  works,  which  are  not  of  {Special  interest  to  theo- 
logical btudent.**,  is  given  by  Allil>oue,  Dili,  of  English 
itnd  A  merican  A  uthorsj  ii,  s.  v. ;  \ew  A  merican  CgcU>- 
padia,  1867,  p.  425. 

King,  Edward,  a  noteworthy  English  antiquary 
and  lawyer,  was  bom  in  1735  in  Norfolk,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge  Univerrdtv.  He  was  elected 
F.RS.  in  1767  and  F.S.A.  in  1770*  He  died  in  1807. 
King  wrote  a  number  of  works  connected  with  the<»lo- 
gy,  politics,  political  economy,  and  antiquit ies.  We  have 
room  here  only  to  note  his  Morsels  of  Criticisms,  tending 
to  Illustrate  some  few  Passages  in  Holy  iSrripture  upon 
philosophicai  Principles  and  an  etdarged  Vieit  of  Things 
(Lond.  1788, 4to,  and  since).  The  contents  of  this  work 
are :  On  the  weird  **  Heaven"  in  the  IjnnVs  Prayei ; 
I  Septuagint  Translation  of  Genesis;  John  the  liaptistbe- 
,  ing  Elias;  Future  coming  of  Christ:  Day  of  Judgment; 
Series  of  Events  in  Hevelation;  DanieVs  Prophecy; 
Deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphire;  Dissertations  on 
Light;  The  Heavens;  Stars;  Fluid  of  Heat;  Miracles; 
Jac(»b  and  Esau ;  Soul,  Body,  Spirit,  etc  King's  learn- 
ing was  profound  and  extensive,  but  he  was  so  inclined 
to  the  specidative  and  hypothetical  that  he  perpetually 
fell  into  difiiculty  by  advancing  statements  which  he 
was  im(}ualilied  to  establish.  The  want  of  discrimina- 
tion between  theory  and  fact,  supposition  and  reality, 
together  with  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  his 
premature  conclnsions  when  assailed,  proved  quite  det- 
rimentaL  In  a  work  of  his  treating  on  the  signs  of  the 
times,  he  was  very  desiroiui  of  tracing  the  history  of  the 
French  Itevolution  to  the  records  of  sacred  antiquity; 
he  also  ventured  to  assert  the  genuineness  of  the  second 
lKK>k  of  Emlras  in  the  AiXKTj'pha.  He  was  replied  to 
by  (>(»ugh  and  bishop  Horsley.  See  Chalmers's  Biog, 
JHrt.  v<iL  xix  (Lond.  1816) ;  Watkins's/^to^r.  I>ict. (Lond. 
1820);  Blake's  Jiiog.  Diet.  (3d  edit.  Phila.  18^10)-;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Engl,  ami  A  merican  A  uthorsy  ii, ».  v. 

King,  Henry,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  eld- 
est son  of  .lohn  King  ((j.  v.),  was  Inim  at  Wornall,  Buck- 
inghamshire, in  Jan.  1591.  He  studied  at  Westminster 
School,  fn»m  whence  he  was  electefl  to  (^hrist  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1608.  Having  entered  the  Church,  he  be- 
came choplain  to  king  James  I,  archdeacon  of  ( '<dchcs- 
ter,  resilient  iarj'  (»f  St. Paul's,  and  canon  oft  'lirist  (."hurch; 
dean  of  Kochoster  in  16.'ix,  and  finally  bishop  of  <!hi- 
chester  in  1641.  Although  he  was  gonorally  con!*idcrcd 
a  Puritan,  and  his  nttmination  had  boon  a  mea*«iirc  to 
conciliate  that  party,  he  remained  a  faithful  adherent 
of  the  king  during  the  civil  war,  and  at  the  Restoration 
was  reinstalled  in  his  bishopric.  II(;  died  Oct.  1,  H>69. 
He  was  considered  a  vcr^'  succofisful  preacher  and  a 
learned  divine.     His  princijval  works  are,  .-l  n  Exposition- 
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tqxm  the  Lord't  Prayer  (London,  1634, 4to) :— i4  Sermon 
€f  Deliverance,  Pea.  xci,  3  (Lond.  1626, 4to)  i—Two  Ser- 
mona  upon  the  Act  Sunday,  July  10, 1625  (Oxford,  1625, 
AUi)i—Thc  Psalma  of  David  turned  into  Metre  (1621, 
12mo;  new  edition,  with  bio^^phical  notice,  notes,  etc, 
by  Dr.  John  Hannah,  1843, 12nio);  etc  See  Wood,  A  the- 
na  Oxonienses,  voL  ii ;  Ellis,  Specimens,  voL  iii ;  Chal- 
mers, Gen,  Jiiog,  iJictioruiry ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioy.  Gi- 
nirale,  xxvii,  789 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  English  and  A  mer- 
ifxin  A  uifutrSj  ii,  s.  v.     (J.  N.  P.) 

King.JaxneB  S.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20, 1832.  He  graduated  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  studieil  the- 
ology in  the  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  New  York  Presbytery,  and  in  1858  ordained  aini  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Rockland  La||Le  Church,  New  York, 
where  he  was  quite  succesbful  and  greatly  beloved  by 
liis  people.  Failing  health,  however,  compelled  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  active  duties  (»f  the  pastorate.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  necessitated  rest  he  did  some  effec- 
tive work.  He  died  at  Woodlawn,  near  Sing  Sing,  New 
York,  Sept,  15, 1864.  Mr.  King  was  an  estimal>le  min- 
ister, of  good  talents,  and  thoroughly  consecrated  to  his 
work.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  IJist,  Aliminac,  1866,  p.  126; 
Appleton,  A  nnual  Cydopadia,  1865,  p.  468. 

Kiog,  John  (1),  D.D.,  bishop  of  Iy)ndon,an  English 
theologian  and  a  descendant  of  Robert  King,  first  bishop 
of  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Womall,  Buckinghamshire,  about 
1559.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Having 
entered  the  Church,  he  became  successively  chaplain  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  archdeacon  of  Nottingliam  in  1590, 
D.D.  in  1601,  dean  of  Christ  Church  in  1605,  and,  final- 
ly, bishop  of  London  in  1611.  He  died  in  1621.  James 
I  called  htm  the  king  of  preachers.  He  wrote  Lectures 
vpon  Jonas,  delivered  at  Yorke,  1594  (I^nd.  1611,  4to), 
an<l  some  Sermons,  See  Wood,  A  thence  Oronienses,  voL 
i ;  Dodd,  Church  History,  voL  i ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ge- 
nerale,  xxvii,  739;  Allibone,  Diet,  o/ English  and  Amer- 
ican A  uthors. 

King,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Cornwall  in  1652.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  became  succesively  rector  ot  Chelsea 
and  (in  1731)  prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  of  York.  He 
died  May  30, 1732.  King  wrote  A  nimadrersions  (2d  ed. 
1702, 4to)  '.—The  Case  of  John  A  therton,  Bishop  of  Wa- 
terford  (17 16,  Hvo);  and  a  number  of  iSermon*.— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Generate,  xxii,  742. 

King,  John  (3\  a  Methodist  minister,  of  whose 
early  history  nothing  is  definitely  knr>wn,  was  one  of 
the  first  lay  evangelists  who  founded  Methodism  in  this 
country.  He  came  from  London  to  America  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1769,  and  his  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  the 
pioneer  Methodists  led  him  to  throw  himself  imme- 
•  diatelv  into  their  ranks.  The  Church  hesitated  when 
he  presented  himself  for  license,  but,  i^ersistent  in  his 
determination  to  preach,  he  made  an  appointment  "  in 
the  Potter's  Field,"  where  he  proclaimed  his  first  mes- 
sage over  the  graves  of  the  poor,  and  began  a  career  of 
eminent  usefulness.  Afterwards  he  was  licensed,  and 
:  stationed  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Thence  he  went  into 
Maryland,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  Methodism  to 
.the  people  of  Baltimore.  In  this  latter  place  he  preach- 
ed from  tables  in  the  public  streets,  and  sufTcrcd  much 
■opposition  from  frequent  mobs.  King  was  afterwards 
received  into  the  regular  itinerancy.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Conference  of  1773,  and  was  appointed 
to  New  Jersey.  He  soon  after  entered  Virginia ;  still 
later  he  was  again  in  New  Jersey.  He  located  during 
the  Revolution,  but  in  1801  reappeared  in  the  itinerant 
ranks  in  Virginia,  and  finally  located  in  1803.  King 
was  a  pious,  zealous,  and  useful  man.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  the  vicinity  of  lialeigh,  N.  C.  He  was 
probably  the  only  survivor,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
of  all  the  preachers  of  ante-revolutionary  date. — Stevens, 
Hist,  of  the  Af.  K,  Church,  i,  87.     (J.  L.  S.) 

King,  John  Glen,  D.D.,  F.R.&,  F.A.S.,  a  distin- 


guished English  theologian  and  antiquarian,  was  bom 
in  Norfolk  about  1731.  He  studied  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  entered  the  Church,  and  in  1764  was  i^h 
pointed  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Petersburg. 
He  afterwards  became  successively  rector  of  Wormlcy, 
Hertfordshire  (in  1783),  and  minister  of  the  chapel  in 
Broad  Court,  Dmry  Laiie,  I^ndon  (in  1786).  He  died 
Nov.  3, 1787.  King  wrote  The  Ritts  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,  containing  an  Account  ofiit 
Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Discipline  (Lond.  1772, 4to) : — A 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  containing  some  Obset' 
vations  on  the  Climate  of  Russia,  etc  (Lond.  1778, 4to); 
etc.  See  G*mt,  Magazine,  Ivii  and  lix ;  Chalmers,  Gen, 
Biog,  Dictionary;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  English  and 
American  Authors,  ii,  1031. 

King,  John  L.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Indiana  Feb.  1, 1835;  was  educated  at  Knox  College, 
Galesburg,  111.,  and  studied  divinity  in  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Ohio ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  at  Cincin- 
nati in  1861,  and  then  araumed  the  pastorate  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  Indiana ;  aAer^^'ards  labored  as  a  missionary 
among  the  sailors  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  finally  went 
to  Idaho  and  C-olorado  Territories.  He  died  near  Den- 
ver, Nov.  10, 18G6.  Mr.  King  was  a  man  of  ripe  schol- 
arly attainments  and  fine  abilities,  eamestly  devoted  es- 
pecially to  the  work  of  elementary  religious  teaching. — 
Wilson,  Presb,  IJistorical  A  Imamtc,  1867. 

King,  Peter,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  bom 
at  Exeter,  Devonshire,  in  1669;  went  to  Holland,  and 
studied  at  the  university  at  Leyden,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  England  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  be- 
came member  of  Parliament  in  1699.  In  1708  he  was 
appointed  recorder  of  London,  and  knighted.  At  the 
accession  of  George  I  he  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  soon  after  promoted  to 
the  peerage  as  lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham.  He  was 
made  lord  chancellor  in  1725,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  as  successful  in  that  position  as  was  expected.  He 
died  in  1733.  He  was  well  versed  in  both  ecclesiastical 
history  and  the  law.  His  principal  works  are,  A  n  Enqui- 
ry into  the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unify,  and  Worship  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  etc  [Anon.]  (Lond.  1712, 8vo) :  in 
this,  his  first  publication,  he  advocated,  with  much  abil- 
ity and  learning,  the  right  of  Protestant  dissenters  from 
episcopacy  to  be  comprehended  in  the  fcl  eme  of  the 
national  establishment.  The  work  excited  much  atten- 
tion, and  provoked  much  discussion,  especially  when  the 
second  edition  was  issiied  (1713).  Prominent  among 
the  op])onent8  was  the  nonjming  Sclater,  who  wrote  an 
Answer  to  it.  King  himself  has  been  said  to  have  af- 
terwards altered  his  opinion  on  the  subject: — The  His- 
tory of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  frith  critical  Observations  on 
its  several  A  rtidts  [Anon.]  (London,  1702,8vo) — a  work 
displaying  extraordinary  leaming  and  judgment,  and 
highly  commended  by  the  ablest  critics,  among  others 
by  Mosheim.  See  Gentleman* s  Magazine,  voL  Ixii  and 
Ixx;  QhslmQn,  Central  Biog,  Dictionary ;  Lord  Camp- 
bell, Lives  of  Ijords  Chancellors;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  E^ 
lish  and  A  merican  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

King,  Richard,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Bristol  in  1749;  studied  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  became  successively  rector  of  Steei)le,  Alorden,  and 
of  Worthing.  He  died  in  1810.  King  wrote  Letters 
from  A  braham  Plymley  to  his  Brother  Peter  on  the  Cath- 
olic Question  (Lond.  1803, 8vo),  which  created  some  sen- 
sation : — On  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  (1805, 8vo) : 
—On  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  (1807, 8vo). 
His  wife,  Frances  Elizabeth  Bemard,  wrote  Ecmale 
Scripture  Biography  (Pith  edit.  London,  1840, 12mo):— 
The  Benefts  of  the  Christian  Temper;  etc  See  Gent, 
Magazine  (1810) ;  Rose,  Neic  Biographical  Dictionary ^ 
s.  v. 

King,  Thomas  Starr,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  York  Dec.  1(»,  1824.  His  father,  Re\-.  T. F, 
King,  was  a  Universalist  clergyman  of  very  decided 
ability,  but  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  Thomas,  at 
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the  age  of  twelve  ^reani,  while  fitting  to  enter  Hsrvanl 
CuUcge,  found  himself  the  princi)ial  8upiK)rt  of  a  large 
family,  lie  managed,  however,  successfully  to  complete 
his  iitudies,  and  in  September,  1845,  preached  his  tirst 
sermon  in  Wobum,  Atass.  The  next  year  he  was  set- 
tled over  his  father's  former  charge  in  Charlestown, 
whence  he  was  called  in  1848  to  the  HoUis  Street  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Boston,  where  he  preached  with  grtuit 
acceptance  and  a  constantly  increasing  reputation  till 
1860,  when  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
ill  San  Francisco  to  become  their  past(»r.  He  entered 
upr>n  his  new  duiiesi  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  ere  long  he  was  as  thor- 
ougldy  identitied  with  California  interests  as  if  his 
whole*  life  had  been  8|)ent  there.  His  congregation  in- 
creased in  nuniben*  and  power  with  great  rapiility ;  but 
he  was  a  preacher  for  the  whole  city  and  state,  and 
crowds  hung  upon  his  eloquent  utterances,  and  his  bold, 
«amc8t  wonis.  At  the  outbreak  of  our  late  civil  war, 
King,  finding  C-alifomia  in  a  hesitating  (Hisition,  flung 
himjielf  into  the  breach,  and  by  his  cUniuence  and  ear- 
nestness saved  the  state ;  and  when  the  sanitary  com- 
mission was  organized,  he  first  set  in  motion,  and  through 
the  next  three  years  pushed  forward,  the  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  sick  and  wounded  sohliers.  His  labors  in 
this  cause,  adiled  to  his  pastoral  duties,  were  too  severe 
for  his  strength,  and  he  died  March  4, 18(>4,  after  a  very 
hrief  illness.  Mr.  King  published  several  discourses  and 
adilresses,  etc — Applelon,  Xew  American  Cyclopadia, 
18G5,  p.  4C8. 

King,  William,  (I ),  archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  learn- 
ed divine  and  metaphysician,  was  liom  at  Antrim,  prov- 
ince uf  Ulster,  Ireland,  May  1,  1660.     He  studied  at 
*rrimty  College,  Dublin,  entered  the  Church  in  1674,  and 
became  cha{>lain  to  Parker,  archbishop  of  Tuam.     The 
litter  being  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  in 
1G7D,  King  became  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
JAarburgh,  Dublin.     Ireland  was  then  a  prey  to  violent 
nli^Dus  controversies,  which  served  also  as  a  cloak  for 
political  dissensir>iLs.     King  wrote  several  pamphlets 
againat  Peter  Manby,  dean  of  Londonderry,  who  had 
embraced  Roman  Catholicism.     In  1688  he  was  made 
dean  of  St.  Patrick.     The  Revolution  breaking  out  soon 
tf^er,  and  James  II  having  taken  refuge  in  Ireland,  King 
^as  twice  sent  to  the  Tower  of  Dublin  as  a  jMirtisan  of 
the  iiLsiurgpnts.     He  defended  his  opinions  in  a  work 
Willed  The  iSMttt  of  the  Pnytettanls  of  Irelawl  under 
'A*  Ink  King  Jame*^$  Government  (3d  and  best  ed.  Lond. 
16'J2, 8vo),  which  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between 
^m  and  Charles  Leslie,  a  partisan  of  the  fallen  mon- 
^^h>    In  1091  King  was  made  bishop  of  I)crry%  and 
applied  himself  with  much  zeal  to  the  task  of  bringing 
•^k  into  the  Church  the  dissenters  of  his  diocese.     He 
^^y  became  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1702,  was  ap- 
V^\xA  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland  in  1717,  and 
^ain  in  1721  and  1723,  and  died  at  Dublin  May  8, 1729. 
"*  ^88  through  life  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  man,  as 
**U  »8  in  his  character  of  a  prelate  and  writer  on  the- 
*JjW.   His  principal  work  in  that  line  is  the  De  Orir/ine 
*««(  Dublin,  1702, 4to ;  Lond.  1702, 8 vo).    "  The  object 
••  this  work  is  to  sliow  how  all  the  several  kinds  of  evil 
^^  which  the  world  abounds  are  consistent  with  the 
'j'^dnew  of  God,  and  may  be  accounted  for  without  the 
Opposition  of  an  evil  principle."     It  was  attacked  by 
°*yk  and  also  by  Leibnitz:  by  the  former  for  the 
p^e«  of  ManichJeism  made  against  him,  and  by  the 
'*|^  because  King  had  taken  him  to  task  for  his  opti- 
*•*»•    King,  however,  during  his  life  made  no  reply, 
^  be  left  among  his  papers  notes  of  answers  to  their 
*'l5J"nent«,  and  these  were  given  to  the  world  after  his 
^^  by  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  together 
J*»tiinslatit»n  of  the  treatise  itself  (Carab.  175h,8vo). 
^  1709  be  published  a  sermon  on  Divine  /Wdegtination 
^fortbinrledge  consistefU  tnith  the  Frtedom  of  Maris 
^1^  preached  before  the  House  of  Peers.    In  this  work 
^ advanced  a  doctrine  concerning  the  moral  attributes 
^  God  as  being  different  from  the  moral  qualities  of  the 


same  name  in  man.  This  valuable  and  most  important 
work  was  often  reprinted  (Exeter,  1815,  8vo;  London, 
1821,  8vo;  and  in  the  Tracts  of  Anyl,  Fathers^  ii,  225). 
He  wn>te  also  A  Diecimrt*'  concfminfj  the  Inrfntions  of 
Men  in  the  Worship  of  God  (Lond.  1697,  sm.  8vo) : — An 
Adnumition  to  the  IHsstiUers  (London,  170G,  sm.  8vo) : — 
An  Account  of  King  James  ITs  litharior  to  his  Protes- 
tant Subjects  of  Irelatulf  etc.  (Lon(L  1746, 8vo) : — A  Tiw- 
dicaiitm  of  the  Rev,  lh\Ilenrg  iSacht  rerelly  etc  [Anon.  J 
(Lon(L  1710, 8vo) ;  etc.  See  Bibtutgraphia  Hritannica ; 
Chalmers,  General  /iiographical  J)ictioiutry ;  Cyclopoidia 
Jiibiiof/raphica,  ii,  1730 ;  Hook,  Kccltsittstical  Biography, 
vi,  456 ;  Ewflish  Cyclnpadia,  s.  v. ;  and  especially  Alli- 
bone,  JJict,  KngL  ami  A  nu  A  uth.  ii,  1032.     (J.  N.  P.) 

King,  William,  (2),  a  Scotch  Presbj'terian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  emigrated  to 
America  m  1830,  and  l)ecame  i>astor  of  a  church  at  Nel- 
son, Canada  West.  After  laboring  there  fMthfully  and 
earnestly  for  many  years  he  removed  to  Carador,  C.  W., 
where  he  died,  March  13, 1859. 

Kingdom  of  Gk>d  or  of  Heaven  (r;  ftaaiKfia 
Tou  kitov  or  Twv  ovpavwv).  In  the  New  Testament 
the  phrases  ^*  kingdom  of  God"  (Matt,  vi,  33 ;  Alark  i, 
14, 15;  Luke  iv,  43;  vi,  20;  John  iii,  3,  5),  ^kingdom 
of  Christ"  (Matt,  xiii,  41 ;  xx,  21 ;  Rev.  i,  9),  "kingilom 
of  Clirist  and  of  God"  (Eph.  v,  5), "  kingdom  of  David," 
L  e.  as  the  ancestor  and  tyi>e  of  the  Messiah  (Mark  xi, 
10), "  the  kingdom"  (Mtti  viii,  12 ;  xiii,  19 ;  ix,  53),  and 
'*  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt,  iii,  2;  iv,  17 ;  xiii,  41,  31, 
33,  44,  47 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  18),  are  all  synonymous,  and  sig- 
nify the  divine  spiritual  kingdom^  the  ghrums  reign  of 
the  Messiah,  The  idea  of  this  kingdom  has  its  basis  in 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  and  his  triumphs  arc  foretold  (Psa.  ii,  6- 
12;  ci,  1-7;  Isa.  ii,  1^;  Mic.  iv,  1;  Isa.  xi,  1-10;  Jer. 
xxiii,  5,  6;  xxxi,  31-34;  xxxii,  37-44;  xxxiii,  14-18; 
Ezek.xxxiv,  23-31 ;  xxxvii,  24-28;  Dan.  ii,  44;  vii,  14, 
27 ;  ix,  25, 27 ).  In  these  passages  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  Hguratively  described  as  a  golden  age,  when  the 
true  religion,  and  with  it  the  Jewish  theocracy,  should 
be  rc-establbhed  in  more  than  pristine  purity,  and  uni- 
versal [icace  and  happiness  prevaiL  All  thb  was  doubt- 
less to  l)e  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense;  and  so  the 
devout  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  appear  to  have  un- 
derstood it,  as  Zacharias,  Simeon,  Anna,  and  Joseph 
(Luke  i,  67-79 ;  ii,  25-30 ;  xxiii,  50-51).  But  the  Jews 
at  large  gave  to  these  prophecies  a  temporal  meaning, 
and  expected  a  Messiah  who  shoidd  come  in  the  cloutb 
of  heaven,  and,  as  king  of  the  Jewish  nation,  restore  the 
ancient  religion  and  worship,  reform  the  corrupt  morals 
of  the  people,  make  expiation  for  their  sins,  free  them 
from  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  and  at  length  reign 
over  the  whole  earth  in  peace  and  glory  piatt.  v,  19; 
viii,  12 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xx,  21 ;  Luke  xvii,  20;  xix,  11 ;  Acts 
i,  6).  This  Jewish  temporal  sense  appears  to  have  been 
aUw  held  by  the  apostles  before  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

It  has  lieen  well  obsen'cd  by  Knol>el,  in  his  work  On 
the  Prophets  J  that  '*  Jesus  did  not  acknowle<lge  himself 
called  upon  to  fulfil  those  theocratic  announcements 
which  had  an  earthly  ])olitical  character,  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  uttered ;  for  his  plan  was  spiritual 
and  universal,  neither  including  worldly  interests,  nor 
contracted  within  national  and  [xditical  limits.  He  gave, 
accordingly,  to  all  such  announcements  a  higher  and 
more  general  meaning,  so  as  to  realize  them  in  accord- 
ance with  such  a  scheme.  Thus,  1.  The  prophets  had 
announccil  that  Jehovah  would  deliver  his  people  from 
the  political  calamities  into  which,  through  the  con- 
quering might  of  their  foes,  they  had  beeji  brought. 
This  Jesus  fulfilled,  but  in  a  higher  sense.  He  beheld 
the  Jewish  and  heathen  world  under  the  thraldom  of 
error  and  of  sin,  in  circumHtances  of  moral  calamity,  and 
he  regarded  himself  as  sent  to  effect  its  deliverance.  In 
this  sense  he  announceil  himself  as  the  Redeemer,  who 
had  come  to  save  the  world,  to  destn>y  the  works  of  the 
devU,  to  annihilate  the  {wwers  of  evil,  and  to  bring  men 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to  the  kingdom  of  light. 
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2.  The  pmpheto  had  predicted  that  Jehovah  would  again 
be  united  to  his  restored  people,  would  dwell  among 
them,  and  no  more  give  up  the  theocratic  relation. 
This  also  Jesus  fulfilled  in  a  higher  sense.  He  f(»und 
mankind  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  Go<i,  arising 
from  their  lying  in  sin,  and  he  viewed  it  as  his  vocation 
to  bring  them  back  to  God.  He  reconciled  men  to  God 
— gave  tliem  access  to  Grod — unitc<I  them  to  him  as  his 
dear  children,  and  made  his  people  one  with  (vod  as  he 
himself  is  one.  3.  The  prophets  had  declared  that  Je- 
hovah would  make  his  people^  thus  redeemed  and  re- 
united to  him,  supremely  blessed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  earthly  pleasures.  To  communicate  such  blessings 
iu  the  literal  acceptance  of  the  words  was  no  part  of  the 
work  of  Jesus ;  on  the  contrary,  he  often  tcll»  his  follow- 
ers that  they  must  lay  their  account  with  much  suffer- 
ing. The  blessings  which  he  offers  are  of  a  spiritual 
kind,  consisting  in  internal  and  unending  fellowship 
with  God.  This  is  the  /(/f,  the  lijh  eterwiL  In  the 
passages  where  he  seems  to  speak  of  temporal  blessings 
(e.  g.  Matt,  viii,  1 1 ;  xix,  27,  ete.)  he  either  speaks  met- 
aphorically or  in  reference  to  the  ideas  of  those  whom 
he  addressed,  and  who  were  not  quite  emancipated  from 
carnal  hopes.  4.  The  prophets  had  predicted,  in  gen- 
eral, the  re-establishment  of  their  people  into  a  mighty 
state,  which  should  endure  upon  the  earth  in  im|)crish- 
able  splendor  as  an  outward  community.  This  pnmpect 
tlesus  realized  again  in  a  higher  and  a  spiritual  sense  by 
establishing  a  religious  invisible  community,  internally 
united  by  oneness  of  faith  in  (.iod  and  of  pure  desire, 
which  ever  grows  and  reaches  its  perfection  only  in  an- 
other life.  The  rise  and  progress  of  this  man  cannot 
ol)serve,  for  its  existence  is  in  the  invisible  life  of  the 
Hpirit  (Luke  xvii,  20),  yet  the  opposition  of  the  wicked 
is  an  evidence  of  its  approach  (Matt,  xii,  28).  It  has 
no  political  designs,  for  it  Ms  not  of  this  world;' and 
there  arc  found  in  it  no  such  gradations  of  rank  as  in 
earthly  political  communities  (Matt,  xx,  25).  What  is 
external  is  not  essential  to  it ;  its  prime  element  is  mind, 
pious,  devoted  to  God,  and  pleasing  («od.  Hence  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  is  composed  of  those  who  turn  to  (iod 
and  his  ambassadors,  and  in  faith  and  life  abide  true  to 
them.  From  this  it  is  clear  how  sometimes  this  king- 
dom may  be  spoken  of  as  )>rcscnt^  and  sometimes  as  future. 
Religious  and  moral  tnith  works  forever,  and  draws  un- 
der its  influence  one  after  another,  until  at  length  it  shall 
reign  over  alL  In  designating  this  community,  Jesus 
made  use  of  terms  having  a  relation  to  the  ancient  tlic- 
ocracy ;  it  is  the  kinffthin  of  Ooil  or  of  hearen,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  represented  rather  as  the  Jitmiiy 
than  as  the  ittaie  of  <tod.  This  appears  from  many  other 
phrases.  The  head  of  the  ancient  community  was  call- 
ed fjord  and  Kiru/;  that  of  the  new  is  calle<t  Father; 
the  members  of  the  former  were  serranfg,  i.  e.  subjects 
of  Jehovah;  those  of  the  latter  are  sons  of  God;  the 
feeling  of  the  former  towanls  f  Jod  is  described  as  the 
fear  of  Jehovah ;  that  of  the  latter  is  helievinfi  confi- 
dence or  lore;  the  chief  duly  of  the  former  was  riffhteous- 
ness;  the  first  duty  of  the  latter  is  lore.  All  these  ex- 
pressions are  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  sacred 
<*onimunity,  either  as  a  divine  state  or  as  a  divine  fa  mihj. 
It  needs  hanllv  t^  be  mentioned  that  Jesus  extended  its 
fulfilment  of  these  ancient  prophecies  in  this  spiritual 
sense  to  all  men." 

Referring  to  the  Old-Testament  idea,  we  may  there- 
fore reganl  the  "  kingdom  (»f  heaven,"  etc.,  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  designating,  in  its  Christian  sense,  the 
christian  dispensation^  or  the  community  of  those  who 
receive  Jesus  as  the  l^fessiah,  and  who,  united  by  his 
Spirit  under  him  as  their  Head,  rejoice  in  the  truth,  and 
live  a  holy  life  in  l<»ve  and  in  communion  with  him 
(Matt.  iii,*2;  iv,  17,  2,);  ix,  35;  x,  7;  Mark  i,  14,  16; 
Luke  X,  9, 11 ;  xxiii,  51 ;  Acts  xxvii,  31).  This  spirit- 
ual kingdom  has  both  an  internal  and  external  form.  As 
internal  and  spiritual,  it  already  exists  and  rules  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Christians,  and  is  therefore  present  (R<»m. 
xiv,  17;  Matt,  vi,  33;  Mark  x,  15;  Luke  xvii,  21;  xviii, 


1 7 ;  John  iii,  8, 6 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  20).  It "  suffereth  violence,* 
implying  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Gospel  was  re- 
ceived in  the  agitated  state  of  men's  minds  (MatL  xi, 
12 ;  Luke  xvi,  6).  As  external,  it  is  either  embodied  in 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  so  far  is  present  and 
progressive  (Matt,  vi,  10;  xii, 28;  xiii,  24,31,33,41,47; 
xvi,  19, 28;  Mark  iv,80;  xi,10;  Luke  xiii,  18,20;  AcU 
xix,  8 ;  Heb.  xii,  28),  or  it  is  to  be  perfected  in  the  aim- 
ing of  the  Messiah  to  judgment  and  his  Mibf^qm-nt 
spiritual  reign  in  bliss  and  glor\%  in  which  view  it  is  fu- 
ture  (Matt,  xiii, 43;  xxvi,29;  Markxiv,25;  Luke  xxii, 
29, 30 ;  2  Pet,  i,  1 1 ;  Rev.  xii,  10).  In  this  Utter  \iew  it 
denotes  especially  the  bliss  ofhearrn,  eternal  life,  which 
is  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  (MatL  viii, 
11;  XXV,  34;  Mark  ix,  47;  Luke  xiii,  18, 29;  Acts  xiv, 
22;  1  Cor.  vi,  9,  20;  xv,  50;  GaL  v,  21 ;  Eph.  v,  6;  2 
Thess.  i,  5;  2  Tim.  iv,  18;  James  ii,  5).  But  these  dif- 
ferent aspects  are  not  always  distinguished,  the  exprea- 
si(m  often  embracing  both  the  internal  and  external 
sense,  and  referring  l)oth  to  its  commencement  in  this 
world  and  its  comjdetion  in  the  world  to  come  (Matt,  v, 
3,10,20:  vii,21;  xi.  11;  xiii,  11, 52;  xviii,3,4;  C^l.  i, 
13 ;  1  ThesH.  ii,  12).  In  Luke  i,  !}3,  it  is  said  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Christ  "  there  shall  be  no  end ;"  whereas  in  1 
Cor.  XV,  24-26,  it  is  said  **  he  shall  deliver  up  the  king- 
dom to  God,  even  the  Father."  llie  contradiction  is 
only  in  appearance.  The  latter  passage  refers  to  the 
fnfr/i(z/or»fi/ dominion  of  Christ;  and  when  the  mediato- 
rial work  of  the  Saviour  is  accompIishe<l,  then,  at  the 
final  judgment,  he  will  resign  fon'ver  his  mediatorial 
office,  while  the  reign  of  Chru^t  as  (iod  supreme  will 
never  cease.  "His  throne,"  in  the  em])irc  of  the  uni- 
verse, "  is  forever  and  ever"  (Heb.  i,  8"). 

*'  There  is  reason  to  believe  not  only  that  the  expres- 
sion kingdom  of  heaven,  as  used  in  the  New  Test.,  was 
employed  as  synonymous  with  kingdom  of  God,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Old  Test.,  but  that  the  former  expres- 
sion had  become  common  among  the  Jews  (tf  our  I^ird'a 
time  for  denoting  the  state  of  things  expecte<l  to  be 
bnmght  in  by  the  Messiah.  The  mere  use  of  the  ex- 
pression as  it  first  occurs  in  Matthew,  uttered  apparent- 
ly by  John  Ba])tist,  and  our  I^)rd  himsi>lf,  without  a 
note  of  explanation,  as  if  all  perfectly  understood  what 
was  meant  by  it^  seems  alone  conclusive  evidence  of 
this.  The  Old-Testament  constitution,  and  the  itTitings 
belonging  to  it,  had  familiarized  the  Jews  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  king  and  kingdom  to  (xod,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  hb  universal  sovereignty,  but 
also  to  his  si)ecial  connection  with  the  people  he  liad 
chosen  for  himself  (1  Sam.  xii,  12;  Psa.  ii,  6;  v,  2;  xx, 
9 ;  1  Chron.  x:xix,  1 1 ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  8,  etc.).  In  Dani^ 
however,  where  pointed  expression  required  to  be  given 
to  the  difference  in  this  respect  betwe<!n  wliat  is  of  earth 
and  what  is  of  heaven,  we  find  matters  ordered  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  with  a  view  to  bring  out  the  si)ecific  leaeon 
that  *the  heavens  <lo  rule'  (iv,  20);  and  in  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  vision,  which  had  l>ecn  granted 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  was  said,  with  more  special  refer- 
ence to  New-Testament  times,  that  'in  the  days  of  those 
(earthly)  kings  the  God  of  heaven  (lit.  of  the  heavens) 
should  set  up  a  kingdom  that  should  never  be  destroy- 
oiV  (ii,  4-4).  In  still  another  viMon  granted  to  Daniel 
himR.>lf,  this  divine  kingdom  was  represented  imder  the 
image  of  *  one  like  a  Son  of  man  coming  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glo- 
ry, and  a  kingdom,  that  all  |K>ople,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages should  ser\'e  him'  (vni,  13, 14 ).  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  consequence  of  the  phraseology  thus  in- 
troduced and  sanctioned  by  Daniel  that  the  expression 
'  kingdom  of  heaven'  ( D7?t^*^^  P*-bp,  malhith  hastui' 
mat/im)  passed  into  common  usage  among  the  Jews,  and 
was  but  another  name  with  them  for  a  state  of  fellow- 
ship with  (Jo<l  and  dcvote<lness  to  his  service.  Many 
examples  of  this  are  given  by  Wetstein  on  Matt,  iii,  2 
from  Jewish  writings:  thus,'  He  who  confesses  God  to 
be  one,  and  repeats  Deut.  vi,4,  takes  up  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;'  '  Jac(»b  called  his  sons  and  commauded  them 
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concerning  the  ways  of  God,  and  they  took  upon  them 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;*  *  The  sons  uf  Achasius  did  n«)t 
take  upon  them  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
they  did  not  acknowledge  the  Lord,  for  they  said.  There 
is  not  a  kingdom  in  heaven/  etc     The  expresHion,  in- 
deed, does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  specifically  with 
reference  to  the  Messiah's  coming,  or  the  state  to  be  in- 
troduced by  him  (for  the  examples  pnxluce*!  l)y  Schott- 
f,'en  [/>r  Meuia^  ch.ii]  arc  scarcely  in  {Miint);  but  when 
the  Lord  himself  was  declared  to  be  at  tiand  to  remodel 
every  thing,  and  vbibly  take  the  government,  as  it  were, 
on  his  shoulder,  it  would  be  undenUMMl  of  itself  that 
iiere  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shoidd  l)e  found  concen- 
t  rating  itself,  and  that  to  join  one's  self  to  Messiah  would 
l>e  in  the  truest  sense  to  take  up  the  yoke  of  that  king- 
A  lom.     See  Kingi.y  Offiok  <»f  Christ. 

The  scriptural  and  popular  usages  of  the  term  "  king- 
«ioin  of  God,"  "kingdom  of  heaven,"  etc.,  serve  as  a  clew 
r  o  the  otherwise  rather  abrupt  proclamation  of  the  Bap- 
C  ist  and  Jesus  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  public  min- 
s  <«tTations.     It  is  true  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
A^ingdom  or  reign  of  G<h1  usually  signitics  his  infinite 
f  ji»wer,  or,  more  properly,  his  sovereign  authority  over 
xali  creatures,  kingdoms,  and  hearts.     Sec  King.     Thus 
"^Vlsdom  says  (x,  10),  (.iod  showed  his  kingilom  to  Ja- 
*Tob,  i.  e.  he  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  him  in 
•showing  him  the  mysterious  ladder  by  which  the  an- 
f^ls  ascended  and  descended ;  and  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii, 
1. 3)  says,  God  gave  to  David  the  covenant  assurance,  or 
-^vTomlsc  of  the  kingdom,  for  himself  and  his  successors. 
S^ill  the  transition  from  this  to  the  moral  and  religious 
^bere  was  so  natural  that  it  was  silently  and  continual- 
ly made,  especially  as  Jehovah  was  perpetually  rcpre- 
'^^'Qted  as  the  supreme  and  sole  legitimate  sovereign  of 
'li^  people.     Indeed,  the  theocracy  was  the  central  idea 
**f  the  Jewish  state  [sec  Juhge],  and  hence  the  first 
'^Qouncements  of  the  Gospel  sounded  with  thrilling  ef- 
^^  upon  the  ears  of  the  people,  proverbially  impatient 
''^foreign  rule,  and  yet,  at  the  time,  apparently  bound  in 
f  hopeless  vaMalage  to  Rome.     It  was  to  the  populace 
. '^^  a  trumpet-caU  to  a  war  for  independence,  or  rather 
^^  one  of  the  old  peans  of  deliverance  simg  by  Miriam 
"*<I   Deborah.     See  Tiieocii.vcy. 

Copious  lists  of  monographs  on  this  subject  may  be 
Jf**/!  in  Danz,  Wdrterhuch^  s.  v.  Ilimmel-Reich,  Messias- 
J^i<ih;  Volbeding,  Index  Ihrogrammutumy  p.  37;  Ilase, 
^^ni  JtMUy  p.  72, 77.     See  Mk8Siaii. 

^Singdom  of  IsraeL    See  Israf.l,  Kingi>om  of. 

^Cingdom  of  Judah.    See  Judaii,  Kingdom  of. 


Office  of  Ciikist,  one  of  the  three  great 

'^l^.tiona  which  Jesus  sustains  to  his  people,  namely,  as 

pv»ljhet,  priest,  and  king,  and  to  which  he  was  solcmn- 

V  inaugurated  at  his  baptism  by  John.     See  Anoint- 

ixc^.    It  U  by  virtue  of  this  that  he  became  head  of  the 

^''tiurch,  which  is  the  sphere  of  his  realm.     See  King- 

t*OM  OF  (joj).     This  is  that  spiritual,  evangelical,  and 

eternal  empire  to  which  he  himself  rcferre<l  when  inter- 

tu^ateil  before  Pontius  Pilate,  and  in  reference  to  which 

h«  said, "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world"  (John  xviii, 

^.  37 ).    His  empire,  indeed,  extends  to  every  creature, 

(ur  **all  authority  is  committed  into  his  hands,  lioth  in 

heaven  and  on  earth,"  and  he  is  "  head  over  all  things 

^^  the  Church ;"  but  liis  kingdom  primarily  imports  the 

^ Gospel  Church,  which  is  the  subject  of  bin  laws,  the  scat 

**f  his  ^veniment,  and  the  object  of  his  care,  and,)>eing 

"^•undwl  with  powerful  opiKwers,  he  Is  represented  as 

nilig.^  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.     This  kingdom  is 

"*»t  of  a  worldly  origin  or  nature,  nor  has  it  this  worhl 

'^^'f  its  end  or  object  (Rom.  xiv,  17 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  20).     It 

^  Ddther  be  promoted  nor  defended  by  worldly  iK)wcr, 

•nflucnop^  or  conud  weap^iiis,  but  by  bearing  nvitness  unto 

Joe  truth,  or  by  the  preaching  of  the  (Jospcl  with  the 

"•^y  (Jhost  sent  down  from  heaven  (2  Cor.  x,4, 5).    Its 

^f^lishment  among  men  is  pn>gressive,  but  it  is  des- 

tinea  It  last  to  fill  the  whole  earth  (Dan.  ii ;  Kcv.  xi,  1 5\ 

lu  itii  flubjecta  are  only  those  who  are  of  the  truth,  and 


hear  Christ's  voice ;  for  none  can  enter  it  but  such  as  are 
lx>m  from  above  (John  iii,  3-6 ;  Matt,  xviii,  8 ;  xix,  14 ; 
Mark  x,  \b\  nor  can  any  be  visible  subjects  of  it  but 
such  as  ap{>ear  to  be  regenerated  by  a  credible  profes- 
sion of  faith  and  obc<lience  (Luke  xvi,  10;  Matt,  xx, 
28-^).  Its  privileges  and  immunities  arc  not  of  this 
worlil,  but  such  as  arc  S|)iritual  and  heavenly ;  they  are 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  things  in  Christ  Jesus 
(Epb.  i,  3).  Over  this  glorious  kingdom  death  has  no 
ix»wer;  it  extends  as  well  to  the  future  as  the  present 
world :  and  though  entere<l  here  by  renewing  grace  (CoL 
i,  13),  it  is  inherited  in  its  perfection  in  the  worhl  of  glo- 
ry (Matt.  XXV.  34 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  50 ;  2  Pet.  i,  1 1 ).  Hypo- 
crites and  false  brethren  may  indeed  iiwiiiuate  them- 
selves into  it  here,  but  they  will  have  no  {possible  place 
in  it  hereafter  (Matt,  xiii, 41, 47-50;  xxii,  11-14;  Luke 

xiii,  28, 2Ji ;  1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  Rev.  xxi,  27). 

Its  rule  is  one  of  love  (Tholuck,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  i, 

103).     See  Ciikist,  Office  of. 

Kings,  First  and  SKt-oxn  BOOKS  OF,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  series  of  Hebrew  royal  annals,  the  books  of 
Samuel  forming  the  introductory  series,  and  the  books 
of  Chronicles  Ix^hig  a  i)arallil  series.  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible  the  first  two  scries  alone  form  i>art  of**  the  Former 
I^)phets,"  like  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Huth.  Sec  Biblk. 
In  the  Authorized  English  Version  it  is  a<hled  to  their 
titles:  "commonly  called  the  Third  [and  the  Fourtli] 
Book  of  the  Kings."    Sec  Samuel,  Books  of. 

I.  Number  and  Title, — The  two  books  of  Kings  form- 
ed anciently  but  one  book  in  the  Jewish  8cri])tures.  as 
is  afiHrmed  by  Origen  (apud  Euseb.  Prop,  Evany,  vi,  25, 
BafftXeiwv  rpi'ny,  Tirdprff,  iv  ivi  OvuftfihXix  An/3<c), 
Jerome  (Prolog,  GaL\  Josephus  {Cont,  Apion.  i,  8),  and 
others.  The  present  division,  followhig  the  Septuagint 
and  Latin  versions,  has  been  common  in  the  Hebrew  Bi- 
bles since  the  Venetian  e<litions  of  Bombcrg. 

The  old  Jewish  name  was  borrowed,  as  usual,  from  the 
commencing  words  of  the  book  (n^'J  ^^^niXGraxrizcd 
as  in  the  above  quotation  from  Euscbiu?.  The  Septua- 
gint and  Vulgate  now  number  them  as  the  thiril  and 
fourth  books  of  Kings,  reckoning  the  two  books  of  Sam- 
uel the  first  and  second.  Their  present  title,  Csbp, 
BatriXfcui',  Reffum,  in  the  opinion  of  Huvemick,ha8  re- 
s|)ect  more  to  the  formal  than  essential  character  of  the 
composition  {Einleitung,  §  168) ;  yet  under  such  forms 
of  government  as  those  of  Judah  and  Israel  the  royal 
))erson  and  name  ore  intimately  associated  with  all  na- 
tional acts  and  movements,  legal  decisions,  warlike  prei>- 
arations,  domestic  legislation,  and  foreign  |)olicy.  The 
reign  of  an  Oriental  prince  is  identified  with  the  history 
of  his  nation  during  the  period  of  his  sovereignty.  More 
especially  in  the  theocratic  constitution  of  tlic  Jewish 
realm  the  character  of  the  monarch  was  an  important 
element  of  national  histor}',  and,  of  nwessity,  it  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  ]X'oplo. 

II.  IndtpmdfJit  Form,— The  (question  has  !)een  raised 
and  minuUly  discussed  whether  the  Ijooks  of  Kinps  (I 
and  2)  constitute  an  entire  work  of  themwlves,  or  wheth- 
er they  originally  formed  [wrt  of  a  larger  historical  work 
embracing  the  principal  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  out  of  which  these  several 
b(M)ks,  as  we  now  have  them,  have  been  formed.  Kwald 
regards  the  books  of  Judges  (with  Kuth),  1  and  2  Sam- 
uel, and  1  and  2  Kings,  as  forming  parts  of  one  whole 

I  work,  which  he  calls  **  The  great  b<M)k  of  the  Kings." 

I  The  grouncls  on  which  this  sup{tot<ition  has  been  built 

,  are  partly  the  following' : 

I  (1.)  These  Uioks  together  contain  one  unbroken  nar- 
rative, both  in  form  and  matter, ea<h  iM)rtion  U'lng  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  by  the  conjunctive  \  ()r  the 
continuative  ('^H'^'^  The  l)ook  of  Judges  phows  itsi^lf  to 
l)c  a  separate  work  from  Joshua  by  opening  with  a  nar- 
ration of  events  with  which  that  b<M^k  cUkh's;  the  work 
then  proceeds  thnmj^h  the  times  of  the  JutlfjcH,  and  g<»es 
on  to  give,  in  Kuth,  the  family  hi^to^}•  aiul  genealogy 
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of  Dftvid,  and  in  Samuel  and  Kings  the  events  which 
transpired  down  to  the  captivity. 

(2.)  The  recurrence  in  Judges  of  the  phrases,  "And  in 
those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israer'  (xvii,  6 ;  xviii, 
1 ;  xxi,  25);  **  It  came  to  pass  in  those  days  when  there 
was  no  king'*  (xix,  I);  and  in  Kuth  (i,  1),  "Now  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruleci,"  shows 
that  this  portion  of  the  work  was  written  in  the  times 
when  there  irere  kings  in  Israel  The  writer  therefore 
was  in  a  position  to  pass  under  review  the  whole  period 
of  the  limes  of  the  judges,  and  we  find  that  he  estimates 
the  conduct  of  the  people  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  Ltird,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  writer  of  Kings  (Judg.  ii,  11-19;  2  Kings 
xvii,7-23). 

Again,  in  Judg.  i,  21,  it  is  said  that  the  Jebusitcs 
dweU  with  the  children  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto 
this  diiy ;  and  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  16,  mention  is  made  of 
Araunah  the  JebusHe  as  an  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  writer  intended  these 
facts  to  explain  each  other.  (But  see  Josh,  xv,  63.) 
So  there  is  a  reference  in  Judg.  xx,  27  to  the  removal 
of  t)ie  ark  of  the  covenant  from  Shiloh  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  expression  "  in  those  days'*  points,  as  in  xvii,  6,  etc, 
to  remote  times.  There  is  thought  to  be  a  reference  in 
Judg.  xviii,  30  to  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Hoshea,  in  which  case  that  book  must  have  been  written 
subsequently  to  that  time,  as  well  as  the  books  of  Kings. 

(3.)  The  books  of  Kings  take  up  the  narrative  where 
2  Samuel  breaks  off,  and  proceed  in  the  same  spirit  and 
manner  to  continue  the  history,  with  the  earlier  parts 
of  which  the  writer  gives  proof  of  being  well  acquainted 
(comp.  1  Kings  ii,  11  with  2  .Sam.  v,4, 5 ;  so  also  2  Kings 
xvii,  41  with  Judg.  ii,  11-19,  etc.;  1  Sam.  ii,  27  with 
Judg.  xiii,  6;  2  Sam.  xiv,  17-20,  xix,  27,  with  Judg.  xiii, 
6 ;  I  Sam.  ix,  21  with  Judg.  vi,  15,  and  xx ;  1  Kings  viii, 

1  with  2  Sam.  vi,  17,  and  v,  7,  9;  1  Sam.  xvii,  12  with 
Kuth  iv,  17;  Ruth  i,  1  with  Judg.  xvii,  7,  8,  9;  xix.  1, 

2  [Bethlchem-Judah]).  Other  links  connecting  the 
books  of  Kings  with  the  preceding  may  be  found  in  the 
comfMuison,  suggested  by  De  Wette,  of  1  Kings  ii,  26 
with  1  Sam.  ii,  35;  1  Kings  ii,  3,  4;  v,  17,  18;  viii,  18, 
19, 25,  with  2  Sam.  vii,  12-16 ;  and  1  Kings  iv,  1-6  with 
2  Sam.  viii,  15-18. 

(4.)  Similarity  of  diction  has  been  obser\'ed  through- 
out, indicating  identity  of  authorship.  The  phrase 
"Spirit  of  Jehovah"  occurs  first  in  Judges,  and  fre- 
quently afterwards  in  Samuel  and  Kings  (Judg.  iii,  10 ; 
vi,  34,  etc. ;  I  Sam.  x,  6,  etc. ;  1  Kings  xxii,  24 ;  2  Kings 
ii,  16,  etc).  So  "  Man  of  God,*'  to  designate  a  prophet, 
and  "  (jocI  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,"  are  common  to 
them;  and  "till  they  were  ashamed"  to  Judges  and 
Kings  (Judg.  iii,  25;  2  Kings  ii,  17;  viii,  11). 

(5.)  Generally  the  style  of  the  narrative,  ordinarily 
quiet  and  simple,  but  rising  to  great  vigor  and  spirit 
when  stirring  deeds  arc  described  (as  in  Judg.  iv,  vii, 
xi,  etc.;  1  Sam.  iv,  xvii,  xxxi,  etc;  1  Kings  viii,  xviii, 
xix,  etc),  and  the  introduction  of  poetry  or  poetic  style 
in  the  miilst  of  the  narrative  (as  in  Judg.  v,  1  Sam.  ii,  2 
Sam.  i,  17,  etc,  1  Kings  xxii,  17,  etc),  constitute  such 
strong  features  of  resemblance  as  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  several  books  form  but  one  work. 

But  these  reasons  are  not  conclusive.  Many  of  the 
resemblances  may  be  accounted  for  in  other  ways,  while 
there  are  important  and  wide  differences. 

(1.)  If  the  arguments  were  sufficient  to  join  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings  together  in  one  work,  for  the  same 
reasons  Joshua  must  be  added  (Josh,  i,  1 ;  xv,  63 ;  xxiii 
and  xxiv;  Judg.  i,  1 ). 

(2.)  The  writer  of  Kings  might  be  well  acquainteil 
with  the  previous  history  of  his  people,  and  even  with 
the  contents  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  without  being  him- 
self the  author  of  those  books. 

(3.)  Such  similarity  of  diction  as  exists  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  use  by  the  writer  of  Kings  of  eariier  docu- 
mentit,  to  which  also  the  writer  of  Samuel  had  access. 

(4.;  There  are  good  reasons  for  regarding  the  Kings 


as  together  forming  an  entire  and  independent  work 
such  as  tlie  similarity  of  style  and  language,  both  va 
cabulary  and  grammar,  which  pervades  the  two  books 
but  distinguishes  them  from  others — the  uniform  systen 
of  ({notation  observed  in  them,  but  not  in  the  book 
which  precede  them  —  the  same  careful  attention  U 
chronology— the  recurrence  of  certain  phrases  and  fonni 
of  speech  peculiar  to  them.  A  great  number  of  word 
occur  in  Kings,  which  are  found  in  them  only ;  such  an 
chiefly  names  of  materials  and  utensils,  and  architect' 
ural  terms.  Words,  and  unusual  forms  of  words,  occur 
which  are  only  found  here  and  in  writers  of  the  samt 
period,  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  but  not  in  Samuel  oi 
Judges.     See  §  v,  below. 

III.  Contents^  Character ^  and  Desiffn, — The  books  o1 
Kings  cont-ain  the  brief  annals  of  a  long  period,  fnva 
the  accesrion  of  Solomon  till  the  dissolution  of  the  com 
monwealth.  The  first  chapters  describe  the  n-ign  oj 
Solomon  over  the  united  kingdom,  and  the  revolt  undc 
Rehoboam.  The  historv  of  the  rival  states  is  next  nar 
rated  in  parallel  sections  till  the  period  of  Israels  down 
fall  on  the  invasion  of  Shalmanezer.  Then  the  remain 
ing  years  of  the  principality  of  Judah  are  recorded  til 
the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  See  Israel;  Ju 
DAH.  For  an  adjustment  of  the  years  of  the  respectiv* 
reigns  in  each  line,  see  Chkokoix)gt. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  this  succinct  histor 
worthy  of  attention.  It  is  summary,  but  very  sugges 
tivc  It  is  not  a  biography  of  the  sovereigns,  nor  . 
mere  reconl  of  political  occurrences,  nor  yet  an  ecdesi 
astical  register.  King,  Church,  and  State  are  all  com 
prised  in  their  sacred  relations.  It  is  a  theocratic  hit 
tory,  a  retros|>ective  sur\'ey  of  the  kingdom  as  exiFtin^ 
under  a  theocratic  government.  The  character  of  th 
sovereign  is  tested  by  his  fidelity  to  the  religious  obli 
gations  of  his  office,  and  this  decision  in  reference  to  hi 
conduct  is  generally  added  to  the  notice  of  his  acccstioi 
The  new  king's  n'ligious  character  is  generally  portrai 
ed  by  its  similarity  or  opposition  to  the  way  of  Davi< 
of  his  father,  or  of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  *'  who  mad 
Israel  to  sin."  Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  noticed  with 
similar  purpose,  and  in  contrast  with  past  or  prevalei 
apostasy,  es{)ecially  as  manifested  in  the  popular  snpei 
stitions,  whose  shrines  were  on  the  "  high  places."  Po 
litical  or  national  incidents  are  mtroduced  in  general  fu 
the  sake  of  illustrating  the  infiuence  of  religion  on  civi 
prosperity';  of  showing  how  the  theocracy  maintainei 
a  vigilant  and  vcngc-ful  guanlianship  over  its  rights  am 
priv-ileges — adherence  to  its  principles  securing  peac 
and  plenty,  disobedience  to  them  bringing  along  with  i 
sudden  and  severe  retribution.  The  books  of  Kings  ar 
a  verification  of  the  M(isaic  warnings,  and  the  author  o 
them  has  kept  this  steadily  in  view.  He  has  given 
brief  hist4»r)'  of  his  |)eople,  arranged  under  the  variou 
political  chiefs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  th 
government  was  essentially  theocratic :  that  its  spirit,  a 
developed  in  the  Mosaic  i\Ti  tings,  was  never  extinci 
however  modified  or  inactive  it  might  sometimes  appeal 
Thus  the  books  of  Kings  appear  in  a  religious  costum< 
quite  different  from  the  form  they  would  have  assume 
either  as  a  political  or  ecclesiastical  narrative.  In  th 
one  case  legislative  enactments,  royal  edicts,  ])opulfl 
movements,  would  have  occupied  a  ])mmin€nt  place;  i 
the  other,  sacerdotal  arrangements,  Levitical  servici 
music,  and  pageantr}*,  would  have  filled  the  leading  sec 
tions  of  the  treatise.  In  cither  vi<  w  the  points  adduce 
would  have  had  a  restricted  reference  to  the  palace  o 
the  temple,  the  sovereign  or  the  pontiff,  the  court  or  th 
priesthood,  the  throne  or  the  altar,  the  tribute  or  tithes 
the  nation  on  its  farms,  or  the  tribes  in  the  courts  of  th 
sacred  edifice.  But  the  theocracy  conjoined  both  th 
political  and  religious  elements,  and  the  inspired  annal 
ist  unites  them  as  essential  to  hb  design.  The  agenc; 
of  divinity  is  constantly  recognised,  the  hand  of  Jebc 
vah  is  continually  acknowledged.  The  chief  organ  o 
theocratic  influence  enjoys  peculiar  prominoicek     W 
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refor  to  the  iiiCMMmt  a^^ency  of  the  prophets  their  great 
l»ower  and  (leiniliar  nutdesi  of  ac'tion  as  detailetl  by  the 
cumiMMer  of  the  UjoIu  of  Kiii^  They  interfered  with 
the  succcaBion,  aiid  their  iiMtrumentality  wan  apiiarviit 


in  the  schiMn.    They  roiued  the  i>eople,  and  they  braved    that  the  object  (»f  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Kin^  was 


IKwition  and  oucceKiion  of  kinps  (1  Kin;:^  xiii,33;  xv,4, 
5,  21>,  iU):  2  Kiii^s  xi,  17,  etc.  i.  Conii>an',  on  tlie  whole 
of  thiii  view,  liiivernick,  EinU-it,  §  KM;  Jahn,  lutnulurt, 
§  4<t ;  (ti>s('uiii«,  Utitfr  Jt*.  i,  D34.     It  L*  thutt  ap{>arent 


the  torereii^i.   The  balance  of  (Mwor  was  in  their  haniln ; 
the  regal  dignity  seemed  to  be  sometimes  at  their  di^- 


to  dtrscribe  the  histor)-  of  the  kingdomii,  es|)eciuUy  in 
connei'tion  with  the  theocratic  element.     This  desi^i 


pueAL    In  times  of  emergency  they  dispensed  witli  usual  '■  accounts  for  what  I>e  Wette  {KitiUit.  §  l>*b)  terms  the 
modes  of  procedure,  and  assumed  an  authority  with    mythical  cliaractcr  of  these  IxMiks. 


itrhich  no  subject  in  an  ordinary  state  can  safely  l>e  in- 
trujite<l,  executing  the  Uw  with  a  summary  pnimptncss 
which  rendered  oppoaition  im|KMuible,  or  at  least  un- 


As  to  what  has  been  tenned  the  anti-Israelitish  spirit 
of  the  work  (Ik^rtholdt,  EinUU,  p.  1)41)  U  we  do  not  per- 
ceive it.     Truth  retiuintl  that  the  kingdom  of  Isnul 


ivailiiig.  They  felt  their  divine  commission,  and  that  <  sliould  l>e  descriU>d  in  its  real  cliaracter.  Idol-worship 
t]iey  were  the  cuAtinlians  of  the  rights  of  Jehovah.  At '  was  connected  M'itli  its  foumlation;  m<»!H'holatry  was  a 
the  same  time  they  pititected  the  interests  of  the  lui-  :  state  pmvision ;  fidelity  oblige<l  the  annalist  to  state  that 
tion,  and,  could  we  divest  the  term  of  its  association  ,  all  its  kings  [uitronized  the  institutions  of  llethel  and 
"with  unprincipled  turbulence  and  sedition,  we  would,  .  I>an,  while  eight,  at  leaitt,  of  the  JcM'ihh  sovt^reigns  ad- 
like  Winer  (^RfialwOrterb,  a.  v.  I'rophet),  style  them  the  !  hered  to  the  tnie  religion,  anil  that  the  niaj«>rity  of  its 
4lemag»gues  of  Israel.  The  divine  pren)gativc  was  to  kings  i)erished  in  insurrection,  while  thi»se  of  Judah  in 
ihem  a  vested  right,  guardetl  with  a  socreil  jealou^ty  general  were  exempted  from  seditious  tumults  and  as- 
from  royal  a5uri»ation  or  popidar  invasion;  and  the  in-    sawination. 

terisits  of  the  jieople  were  as  religiously  protected  against  I V.  lit  Uition  of  Kings  to  Chronicles, — The  mure  obvioua 
4.*ncruachments,  too  easily  made  under  a  form  of  g(»veni-  differences  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  of  Clironi- 
ment  which  hail  not  the  safeguanl  of  popular  represen-    cles  are, 

tatiun  or  aristocratic  privilege.  The  priesthtHMl  were  in  (1.)  In  respect  of  language,  by  which  the  f«»rmer  are 
many  instances,  though  there  are  some  illtLstrious  ex-  shown  to  lie  of  earlier  date  than  the  latter. 
<eptioa%  merely  the  creatures  of  the  crown,  and  there-  (2.)  Of  |K;riiKls  embraced  in  each  work.  Tlie  Chron- 
S»n  it  became  the  prophetical  office  to  assert  its  dignity  icles  arc  nmcli  more  conipreliensive  than  Kings,  con- 
and  stand  forth  in  the  majestic  insignia  of  an  embassy  taining  genealogical  lists  fn»m  Adam  d«>wnwardt«,  and  a 
i^ruiQ  heaven.  The  truth  of  these  sentiments,  as  to  the  full  account  of  the  reign  of  David.  The  fxirtions  of  the 
method,  design,  and  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings,  ChronicI«:S  synchnuiistic  with  Kings  are  1  C'hron.xxviii- 
id  confirmed  by  ample  evidence.  2  Chron.  xxxvi,22.  * 

(I.)  Urge  space  is  occupied  with  the  buiMing  of  the        (i*-)  I"  the  Kings  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the 

Temple— the  palace  of  the  divine  Protector— his  throne    pn)phetical  <»flice ;  in  Chn)nicliw,  to  the  priefitly  or  Le- 

«n  it  beuig  above  the  mercy-seat  and  between  the  cher-    viiical     In  tlie  Uwks  of  the  Kings  we  have  the  active 

^lirn  (ch.  v-viii).     C«re  is  Uken  to  record  the  miracu-    inHnence  of  Nathan  in  regard  to  the  euccesbion  to  the 

J^'ua  phenomenon  of  the  descent  of  the  Shekinah  (viii.    throne;  and  the  remarkable  lives  of  Elijah  and  Klisha, 

't*).     The  prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the    of  whom  numen>us  and  extra<»rdinar}'  miracles  arc  re- 

bouse  is  full  of  theocratic  views  and  aspirations.  lated,  of  which  hcnrcely  tlie  slightest  mention  is  made 

(2.)  Reference  U  often  made  to  tlie  Mosaic  law,  with    *"  Chronicles,  although  in  Kings  alwut  fourteen  chai)- 

't«  uruvirions,  and  allusions  to  the  earlier  historv  of  the    ^*^^  *"-*  taken  up  with  them.     Hesidcs  these,  other 

l^*\»\ti  fret|uently occur (1  Kings  ii, 3 ;  iii,  14 ;  vi,  11,12;    P"»P»»<ts  arc  mentioned,  and  their  acts  and  sayings  are 

^■«i,68,elc.;  2King8X,ai;  xiv,6;  xvii,  13, 15,37;  xviii,    reconle<l;  as,  1  Kings  xiii,  the  prophet  who  came  to 

^■-^» ;  xxi,  iSh     Allusions  to  the  Mosaic  code  are  found    J*<^thel  fnim  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jen>lM«im,  and  his 

"»«»re  frequently  towartls  the  end  of  the  secontl  lMK)k,    prwlictions;  and  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  the  fulfilment  of  them 

*"*i*5ii  the  kingdom  was  drawing  near  its  termination, as    *"  ^^^^  ***»>'"  of  Josiah ;  1  Kings  xiii, the  old  pmphet  who 

^  *o  account  for  its  decay  and  appn»aching  fate  *»^'*'<*  at  Ilethel  with  his  wins.    Ahijah  the  pn»i>het,  ahw, 


ati 


<  3.)  Phrases  expressive  of  divine  interference  are  fre-  "*  the  days  of  Jerol>oam,  I  Kings  xiv ;  Jehu,  the  son  of 

^•mly  intrnduccd  (1  Kings  xi,  31;  xii,  15;  xiii,  1,2, 9;  Hanani,  1  Kings  xvi;  Jonah,  in  the  time  of  Jemlwam, 

•t  XX,  13, etc.).                                                               '  2  Kings  xiv,  25;  and  Isaiah  in  reUtion  to  the  sickness 

C-*.)  I*ropheiic  interposition  is  a  verj-  prominent  theme  ^^  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xx.     Of  these  there  is  either  no 

"**  rwurd.     It  fills  the  vivid  foregrrmud  of  the  hintorical  niention,  or  much  slighter  in  Chnuiicles,  where  the 

Pivrture.  -     -         - .  ..  „ 


^■*'lt(xi,; 


e.  Nattian  was  occupied  in  the  succession  of  Sol-  pricftly  or  I^;vitical  element  is  more  observable;  as,  for 
(1  Kings  i,  45) ;  Ahijah  was  ctmcemwl  in  the  n»-  example,  the  full  account,  in  2  Chnm.  xxix-xxxi,  of  the 
li, 29-44)).    Shemaiah  disl>ajidwl  the  tnwi*  which    puri^xaf »«»»  "f  the  Temple  l)y  Hezekiah ;  of  the  services 


T"^**!,  rs|iid,  mysterious  movements  of  Elijah.     Under  <^"m»^a"t»nl  n<rount  of  the  Passover  oln*ervetl  by  c<im- 

*^hab  occurs  the  prwliction  of  Micaiah  (xxii.H).     The  *"*"**  of  Jiisiah,2  Chn.n.  xxxv,  1-19.     In  this  way  wo 

•^^'^iww  and  oracles  of  KILoha  form  the  mar\-ellous  topiirs  "»«)*  ai-count  not  only  for  the  oniiw^ion  of  much  that  re- 

?^  >urration  under  several  reigns.    The  agency  of  Isaiah  ^tes  to  the  prophets,  but  aJ*»  for  the  less  remarkable 

^  ,*!«>  recognised  (2  Kings  xix,  20 ;  xx,  1»; ).    liesides,  1  pnmiinence  given  to  the  history  of  Israel,  and  the  grcat- 

*^i»ig»  xiii  prescnU  another  instan<«  of  prophetic  opera-  *'^  to  Judah  and  JenisaU-m ;  and  for  the  fretpieut  omis- 

*Y*n;  ind  in  xx,35,  the  oracle  of  an  unknown  prt)phet  is  «**""  of  details  n-specting  the  i.loLitn.us  pratrtici-s  of  some 

*^' tehcawetL     llnldah  the  prophetess  was  an  imiior-  "f  the  kings,  as  of  S»l<»nion,  l{eh<»l«>am.  and  Ahaz;  and 

**«wpewonage  under  the  government  of  J<»siah  (2  Kings  the  deftnution  <»f  id<ilatr>'  by  Josiah.  showing  that  the 

**u.U).     Care  is  ahw>  taken  to  repr>rt  the  fullilment  of  ^*^'^^  «»f  Chnmicles  were  written  in  times  in  which  the 

•Jrikin^r  pn)phei-ies,  in  the  usual  phrase,  •*  according  to  ix?<»pte  !<''«  nwde<l  to  lie  wanietl  against  i«lohirry;  to 

y^wonlof  the  Lonr(l  Kings  xii,  15;  xv,29;  xvi,  12;  w^"<'l».  after  the  captivity,  they  had  ceasiil  to  be  so 

*^King8  xxiii,  15-lK ;  ix,  34i ;  xxiv,  2).     So,  too,  the  oh!  P">"«  «"  *'*'f"''**' 

^Hic  version  prefixes,  " Here  folli»ws  the  book  of  the  ^"'^ further  infiirmation  on  the  nlation  lietween  Kniga 

■j^who  fliiurished  among  the  ancient  people;  and  in  ^"'^  Chronicles,  see  (.'iinoNULKS  IJ4k>ks  ok. 

!«■  it  also  exhibit«<l  the  histon-  of  the  prophets  who  ^'-  /V/WiVirtViVx  of  fJirtion.—\.  The  wi.nls  ntitiivd  by 

■"'''ahed  during  their  times."    '  I>e  Wette  ( A»;i/.  §  185)  as  indieating  their  m<Nlem  date 

(^)  Theocratic  influence  is  recognised  both  in  the  dc-  >"!  the  following :  "^PK  for  tndt,  1  Kings  xiv,  2.     (But 
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this  furm  is  also  found  in  Judg.  xvii,  2;  Jer.  iv,  30; 
Kzek.  xxxvi,  13,  and   not  once  in  the  later  books.) 

inix  for  nnX,  2  Kings  i,  15.  (But  tlus  form  of  HK  is 
found  in  Lev.  xv,  18,  24;  Josh,  xiv,  12;  2  Sam.  xxiv, 
24;  Isa.  lix,  21;  Jer.  x,  5;  xii,  1;  xix,  10;  xx,  11; 
xxiii,  9:  xxxv,  2;  Ezek.  xiv,  4;  xxvii,  26.)  C^^  for 
CC"^,  1  Kings  ix,  8.  (Hut  Jer.  xix,  8;  xlix,  17,  are 
identical  in  phrase  and  orthography.)  "pXI  for  C^X"!, 
2  Kings  xi,  13.  (But  everj'where  else  in  Kings,  e.  g.  2 
Kings  xi,  G,  etc.,  D'^^'n,  which  is  also  universal  in  Chron- 
icles, an  avowedly  later  book ;  and  here,  as  in  '|'^3"T2S,  1 


all  attempts  to  prove  the  Chronicles,  in  the  main,  later 
than  Ezra,  have  utterly  failed,  lead  to  the  same  conda- 
sion.     (See  many  examples  in  Movers,  p.  200  sq.) 

2.  Other  peculiar  or  rare  expressions  in  these  books 
are  the  proverbial  ones :  *i^pa  "j'^RTStt,  found  only  in 
them  and  in  1  Sam.  xxv,22,84;  "slept  with  his  fathers." 
"him  that  dieth  in  the  city  the  dogs  shall  eat,**  etc.; 
"^^  ^'^^  "3, 1  Kings  ii,  20,  etc;  also  n;';»p,  1  Kings 
i,  41,  45;  elsewhere  only  in  poetry  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  proper  names,  except  Deut.  ii,  36;  rtnt,  i,  9. 
Also  the  following  isolated  terms:  O'^'ia^a,  "fowl.*'  iv. 


Kings  xi,  33,  there  is  every  appearance  of  the  "»  being  a  23 ;  m^K, "  stalls,"  v,  6 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  26 ;  W  nbrn,  v, 

clerical  error  for  the  copulative  "1;  see  Thcnius, /.  c.)  18;  ix,  15, 21;  3?©^, "a  stone-quany**(Ge8enius),  vi,7; 

n^3'^7T3, 1  Kings  xx,  14.    (But  this  word  occurs  in  Lam.  "^Jfib,  vi,  17 ;  inrb,  19 ;  O'^rpD  and  nhrpB  "  wild  cu- 

i,  1,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  being  a  tech-  cumbers,"  vi,  18;  vii,  24;  2  Kings  iv,  89;  VlVpiQ,  x,  28; 

nical  word  in  1  Kings  xx,  14,  and  therefore  as  old  as  the  ,,  .  ,  ,     _  .  ...  ^        \  •  * 

r  Ai    i\    -^Uf     ^^im  t  V        '     o.^     /n  *  ^-»  the  names  of  the  months,  D'^3rK,vm,  2 ; '!^,^!l2,vi,  37, 

retgn  of  Ahal).)    "IS  for  ^"Sn,  1  Kmgs  iv,  22.    (But  ^3  oo    ^^.  ,.      •  ,,..«;  ^  ;:t  ».«:    ,     . 

.  ,,     r    1      1     !>.     "i  JL  *    u        K  88;  K^2,"tomvent,"xii,  33;  Neh.  vi,  Sjinbothcases 

w  used  by  Ezek.  xlv,  14,  and  homer  seems  to  have  been  .  .     /  '^.^  ^l  v        .       ^  ^^ 

*u        11      v^i/\    L--,^,  1  i'.  •  o  ,,     ,,^  joined  with  SJT: ;  rX5B13," an  idoL" XV,  13;  *ir2  and 

then  already  obsolete.)    C^^tl,  1  Knigs  xxi,8, 11.   (()c-  ...  ^      .....  .f  •»        »      »      -. 

curs  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.)     S-»,  2  Kings  xxv,  8.  "»"'????,  followed  by  ■'::nx,"to  destroy,"  xiv,  10;  xvi, 

(But  as  the  term  evidently  came  in  with  the  Chal-  ^'\  ^""'^  ^^  ^  U^^Z'^.'^jovits  of  the  armor,"  xxu,  34; 

dees,  as  seen  in  liab-shakeh,  Kab-saris,  Rab-mag,  its  ap-  ^''^' "  *  pursuit,"  x viii.  27 ;  *inj,  « to  bend  one's  sc  If," 

plication  to  the  Chaldee  general  is  no  evidence  of  a  xviii,  42;  2  Kings  iv,  34,  35;  D2d,"to  gird  up,"  xviii, 

time  later  than  the  person  to  whom  the  title  is  given.)  46 ;  1BK.  *'  a  head-band,"  xx,  38^42 ;  pBb, "  to  suffice," 

OVC,  1  Kings  viii,  61,  etc.     (But  there  is  not  a  particle  ^x,  lo";  "-jbn,  uncert.  signif.,  xx,  33 ;  n=S|5ia  HCr,  *•  to 
of  evidence  that  this  expression  belongs  to  late  Hebrew.       •      „      Tl    -,^-j,„  .,     jiTtoi-^      ••  .vrT  *^V. 

It  is  found,  among  other  pUccs,  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  3,  a  "*^'    ^*  '  *  n'^rfiss,"*  dish,"  2  Kings  u,  20;  D^J, 

passage  against  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  also  "to  fold  up,"  ib.  8;  np3,  "a  herdsman,"  iii,  4 ;  Amos  i, 

not  a  shadow  of  proof,  except  ufjon  the  presumption  that  1 ;  Ty^Ot^, "  an  oil-cup,"  iv,  2 ;  bx  '^^n^ "  to  have  a  cal« 

prophetic  intimations  and  supernatural  intenentions  on  ^    .  jg  :  ^^^  « ^^  ^^        .  35  •  •Li^  '      « ^  .       .  ^^ 

the  part  ofGod  arc  impossible.)    b-^Sfn,  2  Kings  xviii,  ..'J  u     «       oo     J.j.*^  «  \^ 

„     *  V.  *  1    *u-  1  •      Ai      J  •.  ■    •  i:'^"in,  "a  money-bag,"  v,  23;  Pianp,  «a  camp**  (?), 

7.     (On  what  grounds  this  wonl  IS  adduced  It  IS  imp<ts-         •'  .r     ~o,      ,       «  ^_i  f    \  f^ 

sible  to  guess,  since  it  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Joshua,  ^'i'  ^?  *^7?'  "*  ^^'^^  23;  n-^PHS,  "descending,"  9; 

Isaiah,  Samuel,  and  Jeremiah :  see  Gesenius.)     Vina2,  -!?» *' «  <^ab,"  25 ;  D'^2'?'^  ''^in, " dove's  dung,"  ib. ;  "nisr, 

2  Kings   xviii,  19.      (Isa.  xxxvi,  4;    Eccles.  ix,  4.)  l>erhaps  "a  fly-net,"  viii,  15;  O^Hin  sense  of  « self,"  a» 

n'^nnn^,  2  Kings  xviii,  26.     (But  why  should  not  a  i"  Chald.  aud  Samar.),  ix,  13 ;  *i^3X, « a  heap,"  x,  8 ; 


lothing  in  the  Babvlonian  captivitv  to  giv 

if  it  had  it  not  before,  nor  is  there  a  single  earUor  ui-  quainunce,"  xii,  6;  the  form  ^l*^,  from  n";;,"to  shoot 

stance— Isa.  xix,  18  might  have  furnished  one— of  antf  xiii,  17;  n3"i?ri»l  "S 3. "  hostages,"  xiv,  14;  2  Chruii. 

name  given  to  the  hinguagc  spoken  by  aU  the  Israel-  j^^,  24;  n"^rEnn  r-2, « sick-liouse,"  xv,  5;  2  Chron. 
ites,  and  which,  in  later  times,  was  called  Hebrew:  .         i.^l',',"|.      ',',        .n    ^;..-^.-  «ia 

•E/3^aiVm',Pn,log.Ecclus.;  Luke  xxiii,  38;  John  v,  2,  ^^^h'il',  ^Si?,  **  before,   xv,10;  P'^r^  «  Damascus. 


Khigs  xviii,  24,  on  the  presumption,  probably,  of  its  be-  with  \  16,  only  besides  Dcut,  vii,  6,  Mic  v,  14;  K^J 

ing  of  Persian  derivation;  but  the  ctymolog)'  and  ori-  i.  q.  n*T3,  xvii,  21   (kethib);  CaHr'^C,  "Samaritans," 

gin  of  the  word  are  quite  uncertain,  and  it  is  it.peate<lly  29 ;  ".nSn:, «  Nehust^n,"  xviu,  4 ;'  JlS^X, "  a  piUar,"-I6 ; 

used  m  Jer.  h,  as  well  as  Isa.  xxxvi,  9.     With  liettcr  '  '  r  :  v:'                   '              , .        •  , 

— .             •   I.  M««>^  1,        u           1-1       1  1  f  •   -„     ••  00  fl2"»a    nuJ?,  **to  make  peace,    31;   Isa.  xxxvi,  16; 

reason  might  X^a  have  been  adduced,  1  Kings  xu,  33.  t  r  :         t  t'                     k-      »                              »       t 

rru^              •      ^I«««.  ^..M  •    1  v              o4   •      1  ^"^no, " that  which  grows  up  the  third  year,"  xix,  29 ; 

The  expression  nn2n  ^3?,  m  1  Kings  iv,  24,  is  also  a  t'                     ."            »                 ^•''         »' 

AIM    u         •    r   '' ".     •    '    -*•  1      •  •        i_  *      i^  •  Isa.  XX xvii,  30 ;   r=:    r'^2,  "treasure-house,"  xx,  13; 

difficult  one  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  abouL     It  is  .  '■ 

doubtful,  as  I>e  Wette  admits,  whether  the  phrase  nee-  Isa.  xxxix,  2;  H3dp,  part  of  Jerusalem  so  called,  xxi, 

essarily  imiilies  its  being  used  by  one  to  the  east  of  the  14;  Zcph.  i,  10;  Neh.  xi,  9;  riVJp,  "signs  of  the  zo- 

Euphrates, liecause  the  use  varies  in  Numb,  xxxii,  19;  diac,"  xxiii,  5;   ^11B,  "a  suburb,"  xxiii,  11 ;   t:*3a, 

XXXV,  14;  Josh.i^4  sq.;  v,  1 ;  xii    1,  7;  xxii,  7;   1  «    1       ^men,"  xx^Vl2  (kethib);    KSd   for  HSIZJ.  "to 

Chron.  xxvi,  30 ;  Deut.  1,  1,  5,  etc.     It  is  also  concciva-  ^f          »           '         ^.         ^        t-              t- 

ble  that  the  phrase  might  be  used  as  a  mere  geograph-  change," xxv,  9;  T^Z^i^  for  ir^X,  2  Kings  vi,  18;  Hj'^r^' 

ical  designation  by  those  who  belonged  to  one  of  "the  "meat,"  1   Kings  xix,  8;    C^Jisbx,  "almug  trees,"  1 

provinces  beyond  the  river''  subject  to  Babylon ;  and,  at  ^^^^  x,  11,12;  ina,  "  to  stretch  one's  self,"  1  Kings 

the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jmisalem,  J ud«a  had  ^^,jjj  ^^ .  2  Kings  iv;  34, 35 ;  IBX,  a  "  turban"  («  ashes"), 

been  such  a  province  for  at  least  2.i  veiirs,  and  pn>bablv  ,  _.              ._  v,     _;«^u  ,,^  "  ;  ., ,  „..           «    «»»». 

longer.     We  mav  safelv  affirm,  therefore,  that,  on  the  1  Kings  xx, 38,41;  m-l3^,  "floats,   1  Kings  v,9;  T^^^ 

whole,  the  |ieculiarities  of  diction  in  these  books  do  not  "chambers,"  1  Kings  vi,  5,  6,  10;    HSrr,  »*cUy,"  1 

indicate  a  time  after  the  captivity,  or  towartis  the  clf>se  Kings  vii,  46 ;  "'w;?,  "debt,"  2  Kings  iv,  7;  ^D, "  heavy,'* 

of  it,  but,  on  the  contraT>',  point  pretty  distinctly  to  the  i  Kings  xx,  43;  xx'i,  4,  5;  r-^nz,  "chapiter,"  only'ii* 

age  of  Jereminh.     It  may  be  added  that  the  marked  ,-.         ^.       •  •           it         •  i    •*;»•-»•«  «       ^     •• 

^A  ^    *  .-,  .^-     j-^r  _>.          1   *            *i      1                  r  Kings,  Chromdes,  and  Jeremiah;  m^lttt^, "snuffefs, 

and  systematic  differences  between   the  language  of  *^^                   ^                          '«-:.♦                ' 

Chronicles  and  that  of  Kings,  Uken  with  the  fact  that  only  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah;  njISIJ, «*»«—* 
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only  in  Kings,  Chronicleay  Jeremiah,  and  Ezra.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  architectund  terms  in  1  Kings  vi,  vii, 
ind  the  names  of  fureijj^  idols  in  2  Kings  xviL  The 
f^eneral  character  of  the  language  is  most  distinctly  that 
of  the  time  before  the  Babylonian  capti\Hlty. 

VI.  Variationa  in  the  Htptwiffint. — These  are  very  re- 
maiicable,  and  consist  of  troMpositions,  omisitionsy  and 
»ime  considerable  ad<iitwH»^  of  all  which  Thenius  gives 
A)me  useful  notices  iu  his  Introduction  to  the  book  of 
Kings. 

1.  Tlie  most  important  trangpontions  arc  the  history 
of  Shimci's  death,  1  Kings  ii,  30-4<),  which  in  the  Sept. 
(^(.'od.  Vat.)  comes  after  fii;  1,  and  divers  scra{>s  fn)m  eh. 
i  V,  V,  and  ix,  accomi>anied  by  one  or  two  remarks  of  the 
translators.     The  sections  1  Kings  iv,  20-25, 2-C,  20, 21, 
J ,  arc  strung  together  and  precede  I  Kings  iii,  2-28,  but 
xnany  of  them  are  repeated  again  in  tiieir  proper  places. 
The  sections  1  Kings  iii,  1,  tx,  10, 17,  are  strung  togeth- 
^*-r.  and  place<l  l}etween  iv,  31  and  v,  1.     The  section  1 
^<ings  vii,  1-12,  is  placed  after  vii,  51.     Section  Wii,  12, 
-1. 3,  is  placed  after  53.     Section  ix,  15-22,  is  placed  after 
:^&,  22.     Section  xi,  43,  xii,  1,  2,  3,  is  much  transposed 
^nd  confusetl  in  Sept.  xi,  43,  44,  xii,  1-3.     Section  xiv, 
%  -21,  is  pl.iced  iu  the  midst  of  the  long  addition  to  Chron. 
^cu  mentioned  below.     Section  xxii,  42-50,  is  placed 
jB.fter  xvi,  2^.    Chap,  xx  and  xxi  are  transposciL    Sec- 
ion  2  Kings  iii,  1-3,  is  placed  after  2  Kings  i,  IH. 
1  Tlie  omwvma  are  few.     Section  1  Kings  vi,  11-14, 
entirely  omitted,  and  37,  38  are  oiUy  slightly  alluded 
t^»  at  the  o{}eniiig  of  chap.  iiL     The  erroneous  clause  1 
IxingH  XV,  0,  is  omitted;  and  so  are  the  dates  of  iVsa's 
roiKn  in  xvi,  8  and  15 ;  and  there  ore  a  few  verbal  omis- 
HXfxii  of  IK)  itMiscfiuence. 

3.  Thci  chief  interest  lies  in  the  addiiiunff  of  which 
the  jirincipal  are  the  following.    The  supposed  mention 
^•f  a  fountain  as  among  S<ilomon'8  works  in  the  Temple 
vn  the  |>assage  after  1  Kings  ii,  35;  of  a  paved  cause- 
way on  Lelianon,  iii,  4G;  of  Solomon  pointing  to  the 
*un  at  the  deilication  of  the  Temple,  before  he  uttered 
i^  prayer,  "  The  Lord  said  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick 
^^nea»r  etc,  viii,  12,  13  (after  53,  Sept.),  with  a  ref- 
fren«  to  the  fii{i\iov  ri}^  *^o^Q^  *  passage  on  which 
'Hienius  relies  as  proving  that  the  ^Vlexandrian  had  ac- 
^^*^  to  original  documents  now  lost;  the  informaiion 
*^"Joram  his  brother"  [lerished  with  Tibni,  xvi,  22; 
■n  iil(liui)nal  date  **  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Jcro- 
''Wm,*'  XV,  8 ;  numen>us  verlwd  additions,  as  xi,  20,  xvii, 
If  etc.;  and,  lastly,  the  long  passage  concerning  .Fero- 
^*^Bij  tlie  8<in  of  Nebat,  inserted  between  xii,  24  and  25. 
*^^  are  also  many  glosses  of  the  translat4>r,  explana- 
|^0'>or  necessary  in  consequence  of  transpositions,  as  1 
*^'"»g»  ii,  35,  viii',  1,  xi,  4iJ,  x\ni,  20,  xix,  2,  etc.     Of  the 
*wve,  frorn  the  recapitulatory  character  of  the  passage 
^^  I  Kings  ii,  35,  containing  in  brief  the  sum  of  the 
**^gH  detaUtti  in  vii,  21-23,  it  seems  far  more  probable 
[!»«t  KPHNHN  TIIS  A1AH2:  U  only  a  corruption  of 
•^PINON"  TOY  AIAAM,  there  mentioned.     The  ob- 
*^re  paaaage  about  Lebanon  after  iii,  40  seems  no  less 
**^»nly  to  represent  what  in  the  Heb.  is  ix,  18, 19,  as 
"Ppeanj  by  the  triple  concurrence  of  Tadmor,  Lebanon, 
^'^^vvaoTivfiaraf  representing  inbd -^.  The  strange 
^tion  of  the  sun  seems  to  be  introduced  by  the  trans- 
jMor  to  give  significance  to  Solomon^s  mention  of  the 
•""iw  wbich  he  ha/1  buUt  f.>r  (Jod,  who  had  said  he 
*ould  dwell  in  the  thick  titirkneM ;  not  tlierefore  untlcr 
t»*e  unveiled  light  of  the  sun;  and  the  reference  to  "the 
"^  of  ai>ng"  can  surely  mean  nothing  else  than  to 
^l  out  that  the  passage  to  which  Solomon  referred 
'^I**.  xcvii,  2.     Of  the  other  additions,  the  mention 
*fibni8  brother  «Joram  is  the  one  which  has  most  the 
^^l^lance  of  an  historical  fact,  or  makes  the  existence 
J  «ny  other  source  of  history  probable.     See,  too,  1 
*^»K»xx,19;  2  Kings  xv,  25. 

^^  remains  only  the  long  passage  about  Jeroboam. 

"^  this  account  is  only  an  apocTy])hal  version,  made 

^  of  the  existing  materials  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 

^^  tbe  manner  of  1  Esdraa,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the 


apocryphal  Esther,  the  Targums,  etc.,  may  bo  inferred 
on  the  following  grounds.  The  framework  of  the  story 
is  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  and 
that  very  copiously,  and  the  new  matter  is  only  worked 
in  here  and  t here.  Demonstrably,  therefore,  the  Hebrew 
account  existed  when  the  Greek  one  was  framed,  and 
was  the  original  one.  The  princif>al  new  facts  intn»- 
ducetl,  the  marriage  of  Jeroboam  to  the  sister  of  Shi- 
sludc's  wife,  and  his  retiuest  to  be  permitted  to  return,  is 
a  manifest  imitation  of  the  story  of  Hadad.  The  mis- 
placement of  the  story  of  Abijah's  sickness,  and  the  vinit 
of  Jcntboanrs  wife  to  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  makes  the 
whole  history  out  of  keeping — the  disguise  of  the  queen, 
the  rebuke  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  (which  is  accorduigly 
left  out  from  Ahijah's  prophecy,  as  is  the  mention  at  v, 
2  of  his  havwg  told  Jen)boam  he  should  be  king ),  and 
the  king's  anxiety  altout  the  recovery  of  his  son  and 
heir.  The  embellishments  of  the  story,  Jeroboam's 
chariots,  the  amplification  of  Ahijah's  address  to  Ano, 
the  request  asked  of  IMianuih,  the  new  garment  not 
tcashtd  in  jcdtrr^  arc  precisely  such  as  an  embellisher 
would  add,  as  we  may  see  by  the  aiMxryplial  books  above 
cite<l.  Then  the  fu»uig  down  the  three  Hebrew  names, 
HT^^S,  n3?1*:t,  and  HSCnrt,  into  one,  ^apipd,  thus  giv- 
ing  the  same  name  to  the  mother  of  Jerolmam,  and  to 
the  city  where  she  dwelt,  shows  how  com|)aratively 
modem  the  story  is,  and  how  completely  of  (ireek 
gn)wth.  A  yet  plainer  indiiAtion  is  its  confounding 
the  Shemaiah  of  1  Kings  xii,  22  with  Shemaiah  the 
Nehelamite  of  Jer.  xxix,  24,  31,  and  putting  Ahijah's 
prophecy  into  his  mouth;  for,  l)eyond  all  quoHtion, 
'Ei'A«/ii  (1  Kings  xii)  is  only  another  form  of  AiAa/iirr/c 
(Jer.  XXX vi,  24,  Sept.).  Then,  again,  the  storj'  w  self- 
contradictory  ;  for,  if  Jeroboam's  child  Abijaiu  was  not 
l)on)  till  a  year  or  so  after  Solomon's  death,  how  iH>uld 
"any  gootl  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  lsra«r'  have 
been  found  in  him  before  Jen>boam  became  kiiigV  The 
one  thing  in  the  stork'  that  is  more  Uke  truth  than  the 
Hebrew  narrative  is  the  age  given  to  ISchoboam,  six- 
teen years,  which  may  have  been  ]>re8ervcd  in  the  MS. 
which  the  writer  of  this  romance  had  before  him.  Tlie 
calling  Jcnilxianrs  mother  yvvij  v(>pvr\  instead  of  yvv^i 
Xhpf  ^^  prolxably  accidental. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  apiiears  that  the  great  varia- 
tions in  the  Sept.  crtntribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  hu«tory  contained  in  these  lKM)ks,  n(»r 
much  even  to  the  text.  The  Hebrew  text  and  arrange- 
ment is  not  in  the  least  shaken  in  its  main  p<»ints,  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  cloud  cast  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
historj',  or  the  truthfulness  of  the  prophecies  containe«l 
in  it.  But  these  variations  illustrate  a  characteristic 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind  to  make  interesting  i)or- 
tions  of  the  Scriptures  the  groundwork  of  sef>araic  re- 
ligious tales,  which  they  altennl  or  added  to  acconling 
to  their  fancy,  without  any  reganl  to  history  or  chro- 
nology, and  in  which  they  exerciseil  a  i)eculiar  kind  of 
ingenuity  in  working  up  the  S<?ripture  materials,  or  in 
inventing  circumstances  calculated,  as  they  thought,  to 
make  the  main  his^tory  more  probable.  The  story  of 
ZerubbaM's  answer  in  1  Esdras  alnrnt  truth,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  niLvion  bv  Darius;  of  the  discovcrv  of 
the  imposture  of  Bel's  priests  by  Daniel,  in  Bel  and  the 
Dragon ;  of  Mordecai's  dream  in  the  a|K>cr>'phal  Esther, 
and  the  paragraph  in  the  Talmud  inserted  to  coiuiect  1 
Kings  xvi.  34  with  xvii,  1  (Smith's  Sncr.  Ann.  ii, 421), 
an;  instances  of  this.  The  reign  of  Solomon,  and  the 
remarkable  rise  of  Jeroboam,  were  not  unlikely  to  exer- 
cise this  profK-nsity  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  It  is  to 
the  existence  of  such  works  that  the  variations  in  the 
Sept.  accotmt  of  S<»lomon  and  Jeroboam  may  most  prob- 
ably be  attri>>ute<l. 

VII.  Another  feature  in  the  literary  condition  of  our 
l>ooks  nuist  be  noticed,  viz.,  that  the  compiler,  in  arran- 
ging his  materials,  and  adopting  the  very  words  of  the 
documents  use<l  by  him,  has  not  always  been  careful  to 
avoid  the  appearamr  of  contradiction.  Thus  the  men- 
tion of  the  staves  of  the  ack  remaining  in  their  place 
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"  unto  this  day"  (I  Kings  viii,  8)  does  not  accord  with 
the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (2  Kings 
XXV,  9).  The  mention  of  Elijah  as  the  only  prophet  of 
the  Lord  left  (1  Kings  xviii,  22;  xix,  10)  has  an  ap- 
liearance  of  disagrceraent  with  xx,  13,28,85,  etc.,  though 
xviii,  4,  xix,  18  supply,  it  is  true,  a  ready  answer.  In 
1  Kings  xxi,  13  only  Naboth  is  mentioned,  while  in  2 
Kings  ix,  26  his  sons  are  added.  The  prediction  in  1 
Kings  xix,  1^17  has  no  perfect  fulfilment  in  the  ful- 
l(»wing  chapters.  1  Kings  xxii,  38  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  fulfilment  of  xxi,  19.  The  declaration  in  1  Kings  ix, 
22  does  not  seem  in  harmony  nvith  xi,  28.  There  are 
also  some  singular  repetitions,  as  1  Kings  xiv,  21  com- 
pared  with  31 ;  2  Kings  ix,  29  with  viii,  25;  xiv,  15, 16, 
with  xiii,  12, 13.  But  it  is  enough  just  to  have  point- 
ed these  out,  as  no  real  difficulty  can  be  found  in  them. 

VIII.  As  regards  the  sources  of  information ,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  in  the  books  of  Kings  we  have  the 
narrative  of  contemporary  writers  throughout.  It  has 
already  been  observcid  [sec  Chronicles]  that  there  was 
a  regular  series  of  state  annals  both  for  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  for  that  of  Israel,  which  embraced  the  whole 
time  comprehended  in  the  books  of  Kings,  or  at  least  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv,  5). 
These  annals  are  constantly  cited  by  name  as  **  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  of  Solomon'*  (1  Kuigs  xi,  41) ;  and,  after  Sol- 
omon, *'  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah, or  Israel'*  (e.  g.  1  Kings  xiv,  29 ;  xv,  7 ;  xvi,  5, 14, 
20;  2  Kings  x,34;  xxiv,  5,  etc) ;  and  it  is  manifest  that 
the  author  of  Kings  had  them  both  before  him  while  he 
drew  up  his  history,  in  which  the  reigns  of  the  two  king- 
doms arc  harmonized,  and  these  annals  constantly  ap- 
pealed to.  (Similar  phraseology  is  used  in  Esther  x,  2, 
vi,  1,  to  denote  the  official  annals  of  the  Persian  em^iire. 
Public  documents  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  in  Neh. 
xii,23).  But,  in  addition  to  these  national  annals,  there 
were  also  extant,  at  the  time  that  the  books  of  Kings 
were  compiled,  separate  works  of  the  several  prophets 
who  had  lived  in  Judah  and  Israel,  and  which  probably 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  annals  as  the  historical 
partj}  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  bear  to  those  portions  of 
the  annals  preserved  in  the  books  of  Kings,  i.  e.  were,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  fuller  and  more  copious  accounts 
of  the  current  events,  by  the  same  hands  which  drew  up 
the  more  concise  narrative  of  the  annals,  though  in  oth- 
ers i)erhap8  mere  duplicates.  Thus  the  acts  of  Uzziah, 
written  by  Isaiah,  were  very  likely  identical  for  sub- 
stance with  the  history  of  his  reign  in  the  national 
chronicles ;  and  |)art  of  the  history  of  Hezekiah  we  know 
was  identical  in  the  chronicles  and  in  the  prophet.  The 
chapter  in  Jeremiah  relatuig  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (ch.  lii)  is  identical  with  that  ui  2  Kings  xxiv, 
XXV.  In  later  Umes  some  have  supposed  that  a  chap- 
ter in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  was  used  for  the  national 
chronicles,  and  appears  as  Ezra  L  (Comp.  also  2  Kings 
xvi,  5  with  Isa.  vii,  1 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  8  with  Isa.  xiv, 
28-32).  As  an  instance  of  verbal  agreement,  coupled 
with  greater  fulness  in  the  prophetic  account,  see  2 
Kings  XX  compared  with  Isa.  xxxviii,  ui  which  latter 
alone  is  Hezekiah's  writing  given. 

These  other  works,  then,  as  far  as  the  memory  of  them 
has  been  preserved  to  us.  were  as  follows  (see  Keil's 
Apoloff.  fVr*.).  For  the  time  of  David,  the  book  of 
Samuel  the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (2  Sam.  xxi-xxiv  with  1  Kings 
i,  being  probably  extracted  from  Nathan's  book),  which 
seem  to  have  been  collected — at  least  that  |M>rtion  of 
them  relating  to  David — into  one  work  called  "  the  Acts 
of  David  the  king"  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  For  the  time  of 
Solomon,  "the  Book  of  the  Act«  of  Solomon"  (1  Kings 
xi,  41),  consisting  probably  of  parts  of  the  "  Book  of  Na- 
than the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilon- 
itc,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer"  {2  ChnMi.  ix,  29). 
For  the  time  of  Rchoboam, "  the  words  of  Shemaiah  the 
prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  concerning  genealogies'* 
(2  Chron.  xii,  15).    For  the  time  of  Abijah,  **thc  storj' 

P^7P)  of  the  prophet  Iddo"  (2  Chron.  3dii,22).    For 


the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,**  the  words  of  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Hanani"  (2  Chron.  xx, 34).    For  the  time  of  Uzziah, "  the 
writings  of  Isaiah  the  prophet"  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  22).    For 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  **  the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet, 
the  son  of  Amoz"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  32).     For  the  time 
of  Manasseh,  a  book  called  **  the  sayings  of  the  seers,"  as 
the  A. v.,  following  the  SepL,Vulg.,  Kimchi,  etc.,  rightly 
renders  the  passage,  in  acconlance  with  ver.  18  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii,  19),  though  others,  following  the  grammar  too 
servilely,  make  Chozai  a  proper  name,  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  artide.     For  the  time  of  Jrrolwam  II,  a 
prophecy  of  "Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai  the  prophet,  of 
(Jath-hepher,"  is  cited  (2  Kuigfj  xiv,  25) ;  and  it  seems 
likely  that  there  were  books  contauiing  special  histories 
of  the  acts  of  Elijah  and  ElLoha,  seeing  that  the  times 
of  these  prophets  are  described  with  such  cofiiousness. 
Of  the  latter  Gehazi  might  well  have  been  the  author, 
to  judge  from  2  Kings  viii,  4, 5,  as  Elisha  himself  might 
have  been  of  the  ftwroer.     Possibly,  too,  the  prophecies 
of  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded,  in  Asa's  reign  (2  Chrun.  xv, 
1),  and  of  Hanani  (2  Chron.  xvi,  7)  (unless  this  latter  u 
the  same  as  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  as  Oded  is  put  for  Az- 
ariah in  XV,  8\  and  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  in  Ahab*8 
reign:  and  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Dodavah,  in  Jehosha- 
phat's;  and  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jchoiada,  in  Jcho- 
ash's ;  and  Oded,  in  Pekah's ;  and  Zechariah,  in  Uzziah*8 
rcign;  of  the  prophetess  lluldah,  in  Josiah's,  and  oth- 
ers, may  have  been  preserved  in  writing,  some  or  all  of 
them.     These  works,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  mast 
have  been  extant  at  the  time  when  the  books  of  Kings 
were  compiled,  as  they  certainly  were  extant  much  later 
when  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  put  together  by 
Ezra.     But  whether  the  author  used  them  all,  or  onlv 
those  duplicate  portions  of  them  which  were  embodietL 
in  the  national  chronicles,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  sec  in^ 
he  quotes  none  of  them  by  name  except  the  acts  of  Sol- 
omon and  the  prophecy  of  Jonah.     On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  infer  from  his  silence  that  these  books  were 
unused  by  him,  seeing  that  neither  does  he  quote  by 
name  the  Vision  of  Isaiah  as  the  chronicler  does,  though 
he  must,  from  its  recent  date,  have  been  familiar  with 
it,  and  seeing  that  so  many  parts  of  his  narrative  have 
every  api)earance  of  being  extracted  from  these  books 
of  the  prophets,  and  contain  narratives  which  it  is  not 
likely  would  have  found  a  place  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings.    See  1  Kings  xiv,  4,  etc. ;  xvi,  I,  etc.,  xi ;  2  Kings 
xvii,  etc 

With  regard  to  the  work  so  often  cited  in  the  Chron- 
icles as  "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah**  (1 
Chron.  ix,  1;  2  Chron.  xvi,  11;  xxvii,  7;  xxviii,  26; 
xxxii,  32 ;  xxxv,  27 ;  xxxvi,  8\  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  it  was  a  separate  collection  containing  the 
joint  histories  of  the  two  khigdoms;  by  others,  that  it 
is  our  books  of  Kings  which  answer  to  this  description ; 
but  l)y  Eichhom,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  so  constantly  cited  in  the  books 
of  Kings;  and  this  lost  opinion  seems  to  be  the  best 
foundeil.    For  in  2  Chron.  xvi,  1 1,  the  same  book  is  call- 
ed "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,"  which 
in  the  parallel  passage,  1  Kings  xv,  23,  is  called  "the 
Book  of  the  CHironioles  of  the  kings  of  Judah."     So^    « 
again,  2  Chron.  xxvii,  7,  comp.  ynX\\  2  Kings  xv,  86;  2  2 
Chron.  xxviii,  26,  comp.  with  2  Kings  xvi,  19;  2  Chnm.-j 
xxxii,  32,  comp.  with  2  Kings  xx,  20;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  — = 
27,  with  2  Kings  xxiii,  28 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  8,  with  ^^ 
Kings  xxiv,  5.    Moreover,  the  book  so  quoted  refem  ei 
dusivcly  to  the  affairs  of  Judah;  and  even  in  the  on, 
passage  where  reference  is  made  to  it  as  **  the  Book 
the  Kings  of  Israel"  (2  Chron.  xx,  34),  it  is  for  the  reij 
of  Jehoshaphat  that  it  is  cited.    Obviously,  therefore, 
is  the  same  work  which  is  elsewhere  described  as 
( lironidfs  of  Israel  and  Judah^  and  of  Judah  and  Isro- 
Nor  is  this  an  unreasonable  title  to  give  to  these 
icles.     Saul,  David,  Solomon,  and  in  some  sense  H( 
kiah  (2  Chron.  xxx,  1,5, 6),  and  all  his  successors, 
kings  of  Israel  as  weU  as  of  Judah,  and  therefore  it  M0 
very  conceivable  that  in  Ezra's  time  the  chronicles  oT 
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.lutUh  should  have  acquiitHl  the  name  of  the  Hook  of  '  viii,2'2;  x.  27;  xiii. '23;  xiv,  7;  xvi,  0;  xvii,  23,34, 41 ; 
the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Kven  witli  re^nrd  to  a  xxiih'ir).  it  in  rtmarkabU',  himevcr.  that  in  no  inMa;u-e 
|)iirtion  of  Israel  in  tlie  davA  of  KeholM^am,  tltc  ohroni-  doi's  the  use  of  tliis  |ihra8e  lead  us^  to  hUp])OKC  that  it 
cler  remark^  apparently  a^  a  matter  of  ^atnlation,  that  ww*  i»enne<l  after  the  dei<truetion  of  the  Ttnifile :  in  sev- 
-IJchoUiam  rei;;ne<l  over  them"  (2  Chnin.  x.  17);  lie  '  eralofthe  alxive  inHtaniH.>s  the  phrase  niH"eK»*arily  sup- 
notiees  Ahijah'.t  authority  in  |^>rtioni«  of  the  l.«rac>litish  |M)^ies  that  the  Temple  and  the  kinplom  of  Judah  were 
territory  (2  Chron.  xiii.  IH.  II);  xv.  X.  IM;  he  not  un-  f*till  Htandin;?.  If  the  phra>»e.  then,  is  the  rompiler'n,  it 
frequently  speaks  of  I^irael,  when  the  kingdom  of  Judnh  pn>ves  him  to  have  written  Infore  the  nahylnnian  eajy- 
Lt  the  matter  in  hantl  (as  2  Chron.  xii.  1 ;  xxi.  4 ;  xxiii.  tivity :  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  ehriMiide  he  Mas  4)uotii:f.% 
2.  etc.\  and  even  ealls  .fehoshaphat  "kinj;  of  IsraeP  (2  it  shows  how  exactly  he  transferred  its  contents  to  his 
<'hn»n.  xxi,  2),  and  di!*tinj;uishe8  "Israel  and  Judali"    own  ]iagej<. 

fr-.m  "Ephraini  and  Manasseh"  (xxx,  1);  he  notices  I  W.  Author  ami  Datf.—'Uw  autliorship  and  age  <»f 
Hezekiah's  authority  from  Dan  to  IJeersheba  ( 2  Chron.  ^  ,i,i.^  iij^torical  treatise*  tnav  admit  of  wveral  supp(rsi- 
XXX.  5),  and  .loMih's  di«struction  of  id(»U  throughout  all  jj^us.  Whatever  were  the  <.nginal  Muirces.  the  UKiks 
the  land  of  Israel  (xxxiv.rt-0).  ami  his  Passover  f(»r  ail  i  are  evidentlv  the  comix.siti«.n  of  one  writer.  The  stvh- 
Israel  (xxxv.  17, 1«).  and  seems  to  imrade  the  title "Z%  j,,  giMurally  uniform  thn.ughout  (Dr.DavicU.n, in  J/nn',e^ 
'^/hra*r  in  ciumection  with  David  and  .Sdomon  (xxxv,  i„t,,nU  tiew  edit.,  ii,  tK'.G  K|.).  The  same  fonns  of  ex- 
:>.  4),  and  the  relation  of  the  Ix»vites  to  '-all  Israel"!  ver.  |,re»;jioii  are  used  to  denote  the  same  thing,  e.  g.  the 
Hi;  and  therefore  it  is  only  in  acr(mlan«:e  with  the  feel-  male  sex  (1  Kings  xiv,  \i\  etc.) ;  the  death  of  a  king  ( 1 
iujc  displayed  in  such  passages  that  the  name,  "the  IJ<M»k  '  Kings  xi.4a,etc.):  tn^Kle^  of  allusion  to  the  law  (1  Kiiiga 
«f  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,"  shouM  l>e  given  to    xi,  Kl) ;  lidelitv  to  Jehovah  (1  Kings  viii.tW,  etc.;  see 

the  chnmicles  of  the  Jewish  kingdc.m.     The  use  of  this    De  Wette,  KiitU it.  $  1H4,  a  :  Ilii veniiek,  KinlHt.  $  171 ). 

i^rm  in  speaking  of  the  "  kings  of  Israel  and  Ju«lah  who    similar  idioms  are  ever  recurring.  >o  as  to  pnKluce  a  uni- 

wpre  carrie<l  away  to  liahylon  for  their  transgression"  ( I     f»,nnit v  of  st vie  (llavemick.  /.  c).     See  §  ii.  ahove. 

Hiron.  ix,  1)  would  he  conclusive  if  the  .-onstruetion  c.f  '       ,    ^yj^j,  ^;^,„^j  j^,  ^j^^  jj„^^  ^.^^^^  ^{^^  ^^^„.^^  jj^.^.^j 

th^ 


puncluati 

tiud  Jttdtin    IS  ciMHi  in  »(  leasi  mx  <>uier  pitn-es  in  \  nnm-  ,  |iyi{y  have  fiimallv 

iVk^  still  it  is  iK>»sihle  that  Israel  and  Judah  might  Ih'    p,^.  VVette  and  othersTi'ave  wdected  isle'§  vraliiiveiar'c 

liio  antcvedent  to  the  pronoun  understoo  I  before  J!b?n.    shown  t(»  have  been  in  use,  either  by  the  propluts  who 

it    iieems,  h«iwever,  much  more  likely  that  the  antece-  ,  flourished  liefore  the  captivity  an<l  at  its  commence- 

lioiit  to  n*i;s  u*"?!''^  "iU^  "r^*?*     0.»  the  whole,  there-    ment.  or  by  still  earlier  writers;  but  words  and  phrases 

/".>T-«.  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  time    nl'«»»<l  which  were  in  common  use  by  the  writer*  of 

«•  S    r  he  chronicler  <.f  a  hi»torv,  since  h.st,  of  the?  two  king-  ,  f^"'  t'""*  lui»i»>f  P^nml  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  who  did 

«it>aTisnor  are  the  In^ks  of  Kings  the  work  s«)  quoted  bv    ""«  ^'"  "'t»  captivity.  csi»ecially  by  Isaiah  and  Jenmiah. 

f »»  i-  chronicler,  seeing  he  often  refers  to  it  f.ir  "the  rest    1"  l'"**  ^'^V^^^  tl'^rt^  is  a  maniftst  difference  between 

*t     r  he  acts"  of  Kings,  when  he  haaalrcadv  given  all  that    ^"'K^  0"*^  ChnmicUs.     Though  neither  work  is  fre« 

^      -^nmtained  in  o.ir  l>iM>ks  of  Kings,     lie  refers,  there-  '  *""*'"  ^-haldaic  forms,  they  are  rare  in  Kings,  but  tmmer- 

".  •  X-*..  to  the  chronicles  of  Judah.  ,  »"*♦  ">  Chronicles.     Their  occurrence  at  all  in  Kings  is 

sulhciently  account(  d  for  from  the  contiguity  of  Judah 


,     ,      •  ,  :  I  ine  intennu  evidence  oi  tiie  contents  agre( 

--   ^  xn-xxxix;  that,  as  stated  a»K,ve,  we  h.-u-e  severa   I  j,,^,  j^  ^.^j^.^j  ^^,^.,^  ^,,  ,j,^.         .^^,^^^,  .^^  ^,^,^j,.  ^^^^^^^, 

^^T.     T.  ''*;':':'r"  V!'/  '»"Pli':*»^;j"  -'  »^»»J?^  «'"  IwaV  of  supplement,  t.,  the  reign  of  kvil-merodach,  ki«g 
^'*  »-- whole  of  JcMT.  h.  in  2  Kmgs  xxiv.  18,  etc.,  xxv;  that  ;  ^,f  j^j^^.j^;,;     ,j.,^^.  ^^^^.       ^.^^  .      y^^^^  ^,,^j  ,,,^  ^^^^^ 

i\i2T\  *  ^r/r"  iV^^^^'^r  "u*"*"^"  »«  rn^ated  m    ^^^^..^:^^^  Jehoiachin,  but  gives  no  hint  whatever  of  the 
U^     ,:"^-  *'??.;        •^'"^'^  <»f  the  captivitv,  which  he  surelv  would 

f V     '      u  ''T,"*!  ^''''"V^'l^  "^"^  *'*t'f  *'""'  "'. ""'''"  "'J    have  done  had  he  written  afti  r  the  ret.im  from  JJabvlou. 

»  ■^»*3nthe  whole  internal  character  i»f  the  narrative,  ami ,  vi-^  .„„..  ,i.^-  r  ,..  ^„r  i i    «„  .i  ..♦  .i     ..   .k*  ... 

^- ^  .     »,      -  .  ..        ,  ,       ,  ,     ♦ » <?  mav  therefore  saulv  conclude  that  the  work  was 

•^  >•  •in  Mm'.'  of  the  hlemisht«  relerred  to  under  the  second  '  .,  ^.^    * ,  i^x..^..  ti.«  ....  I  .>r  *u,   ..„.  ♦:..:...  i ..»  «r.. .  »i. . 
i_  _  _,  ,    ,       .  .  .  ,         .     :  ccimiKisi'd  bei(»re  the  end  ol  the  captivitv,  but  alter  the 

» »  -:.ail— we  mav  conclude  with  certamtv  that  we  have  m  •  »...,  .*  .,    •  ...   ,„  „,  . ..  •  ^    ...,,:....„„ ' 
t  %^^    ,     ,       ,„.  ,     .      ,     •      .      ...  ■  twentv-sixth  vear  <»!  Its  conlmuance. 

»  *»^?  I)(M>!(<4  of  Knig<).  not  onlv  ni  the  main  the  hi>torv  ■ 

«"^ithf,aiv  preserve.1  t.»  us  f^m  the  ancient  chnnncles, '      2-  ^•"l"™^'^  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Kzra;  but  there 

*».»t  most  fretiuentlv  whole  passages  transferreil  verba-  ':  ^^^  '"'  <lecided  indieations  of  his  authorship,  and  the 

^»ni  inti,  them.     Occasion  all  v,  no  doubt,  we  have  the  '  "«»"**  >''»'"  and  IJul  (1  Kings  vul.a^.iJX)  were  not  in  use 

•-^•mpiler „  own  comments,  or  Veflectious  tlin)wn  in,  as  at '  a^^*'*" «'"'  <^aptivity.     1  he  general  opinion,  however,  that 

-    Ku.;rH  xxi,  lO-Iti;  xvii.  10-15;   xiii,  23;  xvii,  7-41.  '  •'<"'""ah  was  the  author  is  adopted  by  (;rotius.Can.- 

*-tc.    >v«  wnnect  the  insertion  of  the  prophecv  in  1    2"^'  ^^^  '*^^''^'  «»*'  *'*  ^«*^^>'  rt'vmdicated  by  lliivcr- 

*^^;'.*  xiii  with  the  fact  tliat  the  Ci.rnpiler  himsidf  was    •"^•»^'  ^  n^"«»  '»>'  ^^^^  ^'"'  '*'"''''•  **>''""•  ^-^  ^'V^'""  '^'W'/'""'- 

*^"  «ye-witness  of  the  fulrtlment  of  it.  and  can  even  see  :  '*^""'  P-  <»>  '*<l-'-  '>"l  '^  opi'<»«'<l  »>>'  Keil.  David^m,  aid 

*»"*  the  in>r,U  ascribed  to  the  old  prophet  are  of  the    "^>'<»^-     ^"  *'*»^'"^  "^  "  ^^^  ^*»<^  loUowing  strong  argu- 

*>?"'»f  the  compiler.     We  can  |)erha|M*  see  his  Yiaiid  in    mt'"'-"* 

*^*^  frwiut-ni  refK-tition.on  the  review  <»f  each  reign,  of  i  <!•>  '»'«»'  work  is  attnbuted  to  Jcnnnah  by  ancient 
'•»••  remark, "The  high  places  were  not  taken  awav:  the  .  »ra.lition.  There  is  a  reference  to  Jeremiah  as  the  au- 
»*«?le  «till  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high  *>'"»•  "^  «h^*  Talmud  ( liaba  linthnu  lol.  l.'),  1  \  and  wiih 
P'^'^sM  Kings  xxi i.4:^;  2  Kings  xii.Jl;  xiv.  4  ;  xv.  1.  :  t»»'* '"""•<^  f^*^  ^'"""n""  "P""""  "•* 'l'^*  •^'«'*  agrees. 
^''5  comp.  I  Kings  iii.H),  and  in  the  reiK-ated  obs^-rva-  <-•»  '*'*"■  '*^^'l*•  «'"*  »«"fr«in;;<-  «»f  Kings  reM-mWe  those 
♦"•n  that  such  and  such  things,  as  the  staves  bv  whirh  ■  ''^  ^he  acknowlnlged  writings  of  Jeremiah.  In  both 
?»^  «rk  wa«  borne,  the  revolt  of  the  ten  trikW  the  re-  ^*"'**^  '''^•''^*  "*  »"  unusual  numlKr  of  wral  Xty, /ina  ; 
r^  of  E<loin, etc.,  wntinue  "unto  this  dav."  th.mgh  i  »»'^  "*'^>  "^  ^'"»"**'*  IM'cnliar  to  each  work,  though  u>ed 
"*iy  be  perhaps  doubte«l  in  some  cases  whether  then.  ™"re  than  once.  What  is  stdl  more  t(»  the  pun^^e, 
""^WiK  not  in  the  .»ld  chronicle  (2  Chron.  v,  •)).  S<.e  i  »^'^'»'*^  ^^  ^'""^"  «"*!  *'"""''  "''  ^''^'^''  ""*••'*  »"  ^'''^^'  '^''*^^'^ 
*^g»viii,«;  ix,13  21:  x,12;  xii,  19;  2  Kings  ii,  22;  '  but  in  them  only;  as,  p^^SIT?,  a  "cruse"  (1  Kings  xiv, 
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8,  and  Jer.  xiiL,  1, 10) ;  ZV^,  a  *'  husbandman*'  (2  Kings 
XXV,  12 ;  Jer.  lii,  16 ;  and  C^SA';',  Jer,  xxxix,  10) ;  HSn, 
to  '*  hide,"  used  in  Niphal  only  in  Kings  (1  Kings  xxii, 
25;  2  Kings  vii,  12)  and  in  Jeremiah  (xUx,  10);  "1^5,  to 
"blind,"  used  in  the  sense  of  putting  out  the  eyes  only 
in  2  Kings  xx  v,  7,  and  Jer.  xxxix,  7,  and  lii,  1 1,  etc.  See 
§  V,  above. 

(3.)  The  habit  of  referring  to  the  Pentateuch,  pointed 
out  as  characteristic  of  the  books  of  Kings,  b  equally  so 
of  Jeremiah ;  and  this  habit  hi  both  is  thought  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  discovered  copy  of 
the  law  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  in  which  Jeremiah  took 
great  interest,  traces  of  which  are  discoverable  in  Jer. 
xi,3-6  (Deut.  xxvii,  26);  xxxii,  18-21  (Exod.  xx,  6; 
vi,  6) ;  xxxiv,  14  (Deut.  xv,  12).  The  same  general 
spirit  of  solemnity,  the  same  modes  of  thought  and  il- 
lustration, and  the  same  political  principles,  are  thought 
to  mark  the  two  works. 

(4.)  Some  [>ortions  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah  are  al- 
most identical,  particularly  2  Kings  xxiv,  18-xxv,  and 
Jer.  lii.  The  two  passages  are  so  much  alike,  though 
differing  in  some  rcs])ects,  as  to  appear  like  two  narra- 
tions of  the  same  event  by  the  same  person,  in  each  of 
which  some  points  are  related  with  more  fulness  than  in 
the  other,  for  some  particular  puri)08e.  Parts  of  this 
narrative  are  ab«o  containeil  in  nearly  the  same  words  in 
Jer.  xxxix,  1-10;  xl,  7-xli,  10. 

(5.)  The  impresMion  produce<l  on  the  reader  is  that 
the  writer  of  Kings  was  not  taken  away  into  captivity 
(•ither  in  the  days  of  Jehoiachin  or  of  Zedekiah,  as  the 
writer  of  Chronicles  appears  to  have  been ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance agrees  with  the  supposition  that  Jeremiah 
was  the  writer.  We  know  that,  after  being  carried 
away  as  far  as  Kamah  with  the  captives  from  Jerusa- 
lem, he  was  set  free,  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  own 
land  with  (ledaliah.  He  was  afterwards  taken  away  to 
Tahpanhes,  in  Egypt,  where  we  obtain  the  last  certain 
view  of  him.  liesides  this,  many  other  points  of  agree- 
ment, more  or  less  striking,  present  themselves  to  the 
careful  re-ader— the  book  of  Jeremiah  serving  more  than 
any  otiier  part  of  Scripture  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
contemporaneous  portions  of  the  Kings,  and  the  events 
recorded  u\  Kings  serving  as  a  key  to  many  portions  of 
the  prophet.  In  thb  way  a  number  of  undesigned  co- 
incidences appear  between  the  supposed  and  the  ac- 
knowledged writings  of  Jeremiah,  as  the  following : 

S  Kiugs  XXV,  1-3,  comp.  with  Jer.  xxxviii,  1-9. 

X  Kiugs  XXV,  11,  l«,  18-i»l,  "    Jer.  xxxix,  10-14 :  xl,  1-fi. 

8  Kings  xxiv,  13,  **    Jer.  xxvii,  Is-SO ;  xxviii,  3-6. 

2  Kings  xxiv,  14.  "    Jer.  xxiv,  1. 

8  Klngsxx1,xxil,xxlil,      **    Jer.  vil,  15;  xv,4:  xlx,  3. 

(6.)  The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
hbtor)%  although  he  was  so  prominently  active  in  the 
four  or  five  last  reigns,  both  in  the  court  and  among 
the  people,  is  only  explicable  on  the  suppc^ition  that 
Jeremiah  was  himself  the  writer.  Had  it  been  the 
work  of  another,  he  must,  as  in  Chronicles,  have  had 
verv  distinct  mention. 

(7.)  The  events  singled  out  for  mention  in  the  con- 
cise narrative  are  precisely  those  of  which  Jeremiah 
had  personal  knowledge,  and  in  which  he  took  special 
ir.iertist.  The  famine  in  2  Kings  xxv,  3  was  one  which 
had  nearly  cost  Jeremiah  his  life  (Jer.  xxxviii,  9).  The 
capture  of  the  city,  the  flight  and  capture  of  Zedekiah, 
the  juilgment  and  punishment  of  Zedckiali  and  his  mns 
at  Kiblah,  are  related  in  2  Kings  xxv,  1-7,  in  almost 
the  identical  words  which  we  read  in  Jer.  xxxix,  1-7. 
So  are  the  breaking  down  and  burning  of  the  Temf»le, 
the  king's  palace,  and  the  houses  of  the  great  men,  the 
dei)ortation  to  Babylon  of  the  fugitives  and  the  surviv- 
ing inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  Judiea.  The  intimate 
knowledge  of  what  Nebuzar-adan  did,  lK»th  in  res|KH't 
to  those  selected  for  ca[iital  punishment  and  thone  car- 
ried away  captive,  and  those  poor  whom  lie  left  in  the 
lantl,  displayed  by  the  writer  of  2  Kings  xxv,  II,  12, 
18-21,  is  fully  explained  by  Jer.  xxxix,  10-14,  xl,  1-5. 
where  we  read  that  Jeremiah  was  actually  one  of  the 


captives  who  followed  Nebuzar-adan  aa  far  as  Ramah, 
and  was  very  kindly  treated  by  him.  The  careful  enu- 
meration of  the  pillars  and  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  tlie 
Temple  which  were  plundered  by  the  Chaldsaiis  tallies 
exactly  with  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah  concerning 
them  (xxvii,  19-22).  The  paragraph  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gedidiah  as  governor  of  the  remnant,  and 
ills  murder  by  Ishmael,  and  the  flight  of  the  Jews  intti 
Egypt,  is  merely  an  abridged  account  of  what  Jeremiah 
tells  us  more  fidly  (xl-xliii,  7),  and  are  events  in  which 
personally  he  was  deeply  concerned.  The  writer  in 
Kings  has  nothing  more  to  tell  us  concerning  the  Jews 
or  C'haldees  in  the  land  of  Judah,  which  exactly  agrees 
with  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  Jeremiah,  who  we  know 
was  carried  down  to  Egypt  with  the  fugitives.  In  fact, 
the  date  of  the  writing  and  the  position  of  the  writer 
seem  as  clearlv  marked  bv  the  termination  of  the  nam- 
tive  at  V,  26,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
It  may  be  added,  though  the  argument  is  of  less  weight, 
that  the  annexation  of  this  chapter  to  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  so  as  to  form  Jer.  lii  (with  the  additional 
clause  contained  in  vs.  28-30)  it,  an  evidence  of  a  very 
ancient,  if  not  a  contemporary  belief,  that  Jeremiah  was 
the  author  of  it.  Again,  the  special  mention  of  Seraiah 
the  high-priest,  and  Zephaniah  the  second  priest,  as 
slain  by  Nebuzar-adan  (v,  18),. together  with  three 
other  priests,  is  very  significant  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  Jer.  xxi,  1,  xxix,  25-29,  passages  which  show 
that  Zephaniah  l)elonged  to  the  faction  which  opposed 
the  prophet,  a  faction  which  was  headed  by  priests  and 
false  prophets  (Jer.  xxvi,  7,  8, 11, 16).  (ioing  back  to 
the  xxivth  chapter,  we  find  in  verse  14  an  enumeration 
of  the  captives  taken  with  Jehoiachin  identical  with 
that  in  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  in  verse  13  a  reference  to  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Temple  precisely  similar  to  that  in  Jer.  xxvii, 
18-20,  xxviii,  3,  6,  ai.d  in  verse  8,  4.  a  reference  to  the 
i<loIatries  and  bloodshed  of  Manasseh  very  similar  to 
those  in  Jer.  ii,  84,  xix,  4-8,  etc.,  a  reference  which  also 
connects  chap,  xxiv  with  xxi,  6, 18-16.  In  verse  2  the 
enumeration  of  the  hostile  nations,  and  the  reference  to 
the  prophets  of  God,  point  directly  to  Jer.  xxv,  9, 20, 21, 
and  the  reference  to  Pharaoh-necho  in  verse  7  points  to 
verse  19,  and  to  xlvi,  1-12.  Brief  as  the  narrative  is,  it 
brings  out  all  the  chief  points  in  the  political  events  of 
the  time  which  we  know  were  much  in  Jeremiah's 
mind ;  and  yet,  which  is  exceetimgly  remarkable,  Jere- 
miah is  never  once  nametl  (as  he  is  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi, 
12,  21),  although  the  manner  of  the  writer  is  frequently 
to  connect  the  sufferings  of  Judah  with  their  sins  and 
their  neglect  of  the  Word  of  God  (2  Kings  xvii,  13  sq.; 
xxiv,  2,  3,  etc.).  This  leads  to  another  strikinc^  coin- 
cidence between  that  portion  of  the  hbtor\*  which  be- 
longs to  Jeremiah's  times  and  the  i^-ritiiigs  of  Jeremiah 
himself.  I>e  Wette  speaks  of  the  superficial  character 
of  the  history  of  Jeremiah's  times  as  hostile  to  the  the- 
ory of  Jeremiah's  authorship.  Now,  considering  the 
nature  of  these  annals,  and  their  conciseness,  this  criti- 
cism seems  very  unfounde<l  as  regards  the  reigns  of  Jo- 
siah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that,  as  regards  Jehoiaklm's 
reign,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  came  by  his  death,  the  narrative  is  much 
more  meagre  than  one  would  have  expected  from  a  con- 
temporarA*  writer  living  on  the  spot.  But  exai'tly  the 
same  jwiucity  of  information  is  found  in  those  otherwise 
copious  notices  of  contemjiorary  events  with  which  Jer- 
emiah's prophecies  arc  interspersed.  Let  any  one  open, 
e.  g.  Townsend's  Arranf/tmmt  or  Geneste's  ParfiUtl 
f/iifnru'f,  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance  how  remarkably 
little  liglit  Jeremiah's  narrative  or  prophecies  throw 
upon  the  latter  part  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  The  cauH 
of  this  silence  may  Ih»  difficult  to  assign,  but,  whatever  it-- 
was,  whether  alienee  from  Jerusalem,  possibly  on  thcr^ 
mission  described  in  Jer.  xiii,  or  imprisonment,  or  anw' 
other  im[MMliment,  it  o])erated  equally  on  Jeremiah  ancSL 
on  the  writer  of  2  Kings  xxiv.  When  it  is  borne  iK» 
mind  that  the  writer  of  2  Kings  was  a  contemporary 
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writer,  and,  if  not  Jeremiah,  must  have  had  independent 
means  of  information,  thid  coincidence  will  have  great 
weiglit. 

It  han  been  argued  on  the  other  Kidc — 
(1/)  That  the  coiR'luding  fKirtion  of  the  ho(»k  of  Kings 
could  hardly  have  been  written  by  Jeremiah,  unletnt  wo 
supixise  him  to  have  written  it  when  he  was  lietwccn 
eighty  and  ninety  years  ohL  To  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  the  last  four  verses,  relative  to  Jehoiachiii,  are 
equally  a  supplement,  whether  added  by  the  author  or 
by  some  later  hand.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the 
supiM.'^ition  of  Jeremiah  having  hur\'ived  till  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  JehoiachinV  ca)>tivity,  though  he  would 
have  been  between  eiirhtv  and  uiuetv.  There  is  some- 
thing  touching  in  the  idea  of  this  gleam  of  joy  having 
reached  the  prophet  in  his  old  age,  and  of  his  having 
added  these  few  words  to  his  long-finished  history  of 
his  nation  {jnee  Hiivemick,  Ctber  Danui^  p>  H)* 

(2.)  That  the  resemblance  of  style  and  diction  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  Jeremiah's  famil- 
itritv  with  the  ancient  records  to  which  the  writer  of 
Kings  had  access,  while  the  similarity  of  2  Kings  xxiv, 
\-\i<,  etc.,  and  Jer.  xxxix,  might  arise  from  the  writer 
of  Kings  using  that  {lortion  of  Jeremiah's  work.     The 
identity  of  Jer.  lii  with  the  same  |)ortiou  of  Kings  Is 
pmljably  owing  to  its  being  an  altered  extract  from 
Kings,  ap{)ende<l  as  a  supplement  to  Jeremiah  by  some 
later  han«J.     Neither  of  the  suppositions,  however,  sc- 
noasly  militates  against  the  general  authorship  of  Jer- 
emiah &s  to  the  book  of  Kings.     See  Jekkmiaii. 

X.  Place  (ff  these  Books  in  the  Canon,  ami  References 
/o  them  in  the  New  Testament. — Their  canonical  author- 
It  v  having  never  been  disputed,  it  is  needless  to  bring 
l«>Twanl  the  testimonies  to  their  authenticity  which  may 
l>o  found  in  Joscphus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Augu.otine^  etc., 
or  in  Bp.Cosin,  or  any  other  modem  work  on  the  Canon 
o^  Scripture.     See  Cano.v.     They  are  reckoned,  as  has 
a.1  ready  be<*n  noticed,  among  the  Pn>phcts,in  the  three- 
rV»Id  division  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  position  in  ac- 
r'tf:^  vdance  with  the  supiHMition  that  they  were  compikil 
b^r-  Jeremiah,  and  contain  the  narratives  of  the  different 
»»~«3pheta  in  succession.     They  are  frec^uently  cited  by 
to  m^M^x  Lonl  and  by  the  apostles.     Thus  the  allusions  to 
"•*■*  lomon's  glory  (Matt,  vi,  29);  to  the  (pieen  of  Sheba's 
~  m.ft-iit  to  Solomon  to  hear  his  wisdom  (xii,  42) ;  to  the 
f^^s-mple  (Acts  vii,47,48);  to  the  great  drought  in  the 
i^  ^M^^s  of  Elijah,  and  the  widow  of  Sare|)ta  (Luke  iv,  2/), 
-  *-^  f^ :  to  the  cleansing  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  ( ver.  27) ; 
^"^     the  charge  of  Elisha  to  Gehazi  (2  Kings  iv,  20,  com{). 
''^~  ■■  «h  I^ke  X,  4) ;  to  the  dress  of  Elijah  (Mark  i,6,  comp. 
^^  »  »h  2  Kings  i,«);  to  the  complaint  of  Elijah,  and  (iod's 
*iver  to  him  (Horn.  xi,3, 4) ;  to  the  raising  of  the  Shu- 
'snmite's  son  from  the  dead  (Heb.  xi.Bo);  to  the  giving 
«i  withhtdding  of  the  rain  in  answer  to  Elijalfs  prayer 
<  -lanes  v,  17, 18 :  Kev.  xi, 6) ;  to  Jezeliel  (Kev.  ii,  20')_ 
^■■"^  «11  iierive«l  fn>m  the  lKK>ks  of  Kings,  and,  with  the 
•^^-■■teraent  of  EliJahV  ]>Tes<'nce  at  the  Transtigurat ion,  are 
^^  *^triking  testimony  to  their  value  for  the  purjKwe  of 
•^^^■Kioah  teaching,  and  to  their  authenticity  as  a  portion 
***' theWordof(rt)d. 

^  the  whole,  then,  in  this  portion  of  the  historj'  of 

***«  l^raelitish  pc<iple  to  which  the  name  of  the  Iio*iks 

^jKinoi  has  been  given,  we  have  (if  we  except  those 

^'JTors  in  numbers  which  are  either  later  additions  to 

"®  '^ripinal  work,  or  accidental  corruptions  of  the  text) 

*  ^^  iai()ortant  and  accurate  account  of  that  jKJople 

*"'P**g  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  of  their  national 

**|*teiice^  delivered  for  the  roost  part  by  conteni|^rary 

^^^n^aiid  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  one  of  tlie 

"'^  ^ineiit  of  the  Jewish  pn»phets.     (.'onsidering  the 

"^^HMss  of  the  narrative  and  the  simplicity  of  the 

"^■*^  the  amcmnt  of  kiwwletige  which  these  bfK>ks  con- 

^*)'  "f  the  characters,  comluct,  and  manners  of  kings  and 

V^'yv'.  (luring  so  long  a  period  is  tndy  wcmderful.    Tlie 

"^J^t  they  give  us  into  the  aspect  of  Ju<lah  and  Jem- 

f*^«Wh  natural  and  artiticisL  into  the  religious,  mil- 

I  *^'»  lad  civil  inatitutions  of  the  people,  their  arts  and 


manufactures,  the  state  of  education  and  learning  among 
them,  their  resources,  commerce,  exploits,  alliances,  the 
causes  of  their  decadence,  and,  finally,  of  their  ruin,  i « 
most  clear,  interesting,  and  instrui'tive.  In  a  few  brief 
senteni'es  we  actpiire  more  a(.*curate  knowledge  of  the 
aflTairs  of  Egy[>t,  Tyre,  Syria,  AsAvria,  Uabylon,  and  oth- 
er neighboring  nations,  than  had  been  preser^'eil  to  us 
in  all  the  other  remains  of  anti(|uity  up  to  the  recent 
discoveries  in  hien>glyphical  and  cuneiform  monuments. 
The  synchronisms  with  these,  if  they  create  some  difli- 
culties,  yet  funiish  the  only  real  basis  for  dates  of  these 
contemix>raneous  powers;  and  if  we  are  content  to  read 
accurate  and  truthful  historv.  substantiallv  with  an  ex- 
act  though  intricate  net-work  of  chronoh)g\,  then  we 
shall  assuredly  find  it  will  abundantly  repay  the  most 
laborious  study  which  we  can  Ix  stow  u[ion  it. 

But  it  is  for  their  deep  religioiu)  teacliing,  and  for  the 
insight  which  they  give  us  into  Cod's  providential  and 
moral  government  of  the  world,  that  these  liooks  are 
above  all  valuable.  Bof^ks  which  describe  the  wisdom 
and  the  glor\'  of  Stdomon,  and  yet  rcconl  his  fall;  which 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  i^ainiul  ministry  of  Elijah, 
and  his  translation  into  heaven;  and  which  tell  us  how 
the  most  magnificent  temyde  ever  built  for  (irod's  glor}', 
and  of  which  he  vouchsafed  to  take  possession  by  a  vis- 
ible symUd  of  his  presence,  was  consigned  to  the  flames 
and  to  desrdation  for  the  sins  i>f  th<»se  who  worshipped 
in  it,  read  us  such  lessons  concerning  both  (iod  and  man 
as  are  the  best  evidence  of  their  divine  origin,  and  make 
them  the  richest  treasure  to  ever>*  Christian  man. 

XI.  Commentaries, — The  following  are  the  exegetical 
helps  specially  on  the  two  lKX>ks  of  Kings,  to  the  most 
important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk:  Ephracm 
Syrus,  h'xphnatio  (in  Syriac,  in  his  Opp,  iv,  4^9);  The- 
odoret,  Qittrstittnes  (in  Greek,  in  his  (>/.;>.  i,  edit.  HaUe, 
1701^);  I'rocopius  of  (laza,  ^Scholia  [including  Chrrtn. ) 
(from  The<Kloret,  edit.  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1G20,  4to): 
Euchcrius  (falsely  attributed  to  him],  Comrrufttarii  (in 
the  Max.  hiU.  Vet.  Patr.  vi,  9i>o  scj.) ;  liashi  [i.  e.  Kab. 
Sol.  Jarchi],  Commentarius  [Joshua -Kings]  (trans,  by 
BreithaupUliotha,  1714, 4to);  Baftolas,D^*B  [Joshua- 
Kings]  (with  Kimchi^s  Commentary,  S<*ira,  1494,  folio; 
and  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles^;  /Msi'heich,  riX"ii:, etc. 

[Joshua- Kings]  (A'en ice,  IfiOl,  foL,  and  later);  Bngen- 
hageii,  Adnotafinnes  (Basil.  1525, Hvo);  Weller,  Comnteii' 
tarius  (Francof.  1557.  Norib.  1504),  fol.) ;  Borrhaus,  Com- 
mentarius  [Joshua-Kings]  (Basil.  1557,  folio);  Sarcer. 
Commentarius  (  Lips.  1551*,  8vo):  Martvr,  Commtnta riiis 
(Tigur.  1(M>G,  1581,  Heidtlb.  15M.  fid.) :  Vlrigel,  Comnuw 
tarins  [Samuel-Chron.]  ( Lips.  I5Ki,  15111,  fol. );  Serorius. 
Ctmtmnitarin  [Jwhua-Chron.]  (^logunt.  KKH).  1G17,  2 
vfds.  fol.);  liConhardt,  HyjHtmnemata  [Samuel-Chron.] 
(Erfurt,  IWW,  1G14,  Hvo;  Lips.  IGIO,  4t(») ;  I>e  Mendoza, 
Commentaria  [including  Sam.  j  (Lugd.  1G22-1G;M,3  voK 
foL);  Sanctius,  Comment  a  rii  [Sam.-Chron.]  (Antwer|>. 
1G24,  Lugd.  1G25,  fid.) ;  Crommius,  I Uust ration* s  [liuth- 
('hron.J  (Lovan.  lGHI,4to) ;  l)e  Vera,  <Vm«»nf7</<in«  [in- 
cluil.  Sam.]  (Lima*,  LJilo,  fid.);  *Bonfrere,  Commnttaria 
[Sam.-Chron. )  (Tomaci,  IG-JiJ,  2  voKfid.;  also  with  his 
other  oomnientaries,  Lugd.  17517);  Caushinus,  Disserta- 
titmts  [  includ.  Sam. )  (Par.  l<»5l»,  fid. ;  CoUm.  1(>52,  4to) : 
♦Schmidt,  AdnotatUiues  (Argent.  1G1»7,  4to);  Calmct. 
Commentaire  (Par.  1711,  4li>) ;  A  I^pide.  Comnv-ntariu* 
[Jr>shna-Kings]  (Antw.  1718.  fid.);  Bnntano  and  I)e- 
reser,  Hrktdriintf  (F.  a.  !M.  1827.  8vo) ;  Tanchur-tTcrusa- 
l&mi,  Commenttirins  [includ.  Sam.  |  (fT<»m  the  Arabic,  by 
IlaarbrtU'ker,  Li|)s.  1844,  8vo'^ ;  *K<  il.  ( 'nr/imi-fifar  (jNIcw- 
kau,  I84G,  8vo;  tr.  Ediiib.  1857.  8vo.  diffen  nt  from  that 
in  Keil  and  I)elit'/.s*'irs  Comnjeiitury) ;  *Theiiius,  AV- 
kliiruug  (in  the  Kurzfjtf.  Kjetj.  HHbk.  Lpz.  1849,  8 vo); 
Schlllsser,  Einleitunfi  in  die  liiicher  fitr  Kimige  (Ilalle, 
18Gl,8vo).  For  mono^aphs  on  particular  passages,  sie 
Dan/,  H'orterffurhf  p.  555.     Sec  (xwimentakv. 

KiDg's  Book  is  the  name  of  a  IsMik  published  A.]). 
151.'),  under  the  sanction  of  Henry  VI  II.  entitled  A  ntr- 
essary  Doctrine  and  Krudiiion  J'or  any  Christian  Muu, 
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The  people  callj  I  it  the  Kiny*  Hook  in  contradiAtinc- 
tiuii  fnim  the  work  which  ftiniishiMl  the  has^is  tor  the 
King's  Bwik,  aiul  was  calletl  the  liiAhopiC  /iool\  This  lat- 
ter was  an  cxjxwition  of  the  Ai>ohtle«'  ('rewi,  the  S<»ven 
SacramenU.,  the  Ten  C«>miiianilmeiit.s  the  Pater  Noster,  |  "\v^!  mercirul  niilo  us  HiDiicn.,  for  thy  uaine'e  wike. 

,    ,       .        ^,     .  ..  I      »'•    .     f,     I  MuuMter.  ()  Lord,  hear  our  praver. 

and  the  Ave  Mina:  to  thesis  lii  the  A1//.7X  /W-,  was  |     Anntrrr.  And  let  our  cry  come  nnto  thee. 

Huhjoined  adJitioiial   matter  touching  free  will,  f^ood  tuk  ooi.i.fot. 


Anw^.  Which  put  their  trust  In  thee. 

MUttHttrr.  Send  unto  them  help  from  ahove, 

A.-ufirrr.  Aud  evermore  mightily  defend  them. 

lUiniHter.  Help  uj*,  O  (JikI,  our  Saviour. 

Atunrvr.  And  fttr  the  glory  of  tliy  naine'ii  pake  deliver 


work.%  ju^ititioation.  predestination,  and  pulsatory.  A 
comparison,  however,  of  the  two  slntws  tliat  in  the 
Kiiiffs  Book  there  is  a  fallin/^  away  from  the  ])rinciples 
<»f  the  Keforniation.  See  Isstitution  ok  a  Ciiuistias 
Man. 


Ahnlghty  God,  the  eternni  health  of  all  such  as  put  their 
trust  in  thee,  hoar  us,  we  l>eH«ech  thee,  on  the  behalf  of 
the»c  thy  servants,  f«)r  whom  we  call  for  thy  merciful 
help;  that  thev,  recelvinir  health,  may  give  thanks  nnto 


ihee  in  thy  holy  Church,  through  Jet»ua  Christ  onr  Lord. 
A  men. 
The  peace  of  G<m1,  etc.** 

King's  Dale  0;:i^ri  p^?,  E'mek  ham^yh'U;  ..,,,,^^  ^^.j^,^,^^^  ^.^^j^.^^  ^^  sometimes  been  offered  for 
Valley  of  th^.  Kiwj;  Sept,  to  vtciov  Tiof  fiamXtioi',  1'/  ,  ^upinised  miraculous  cures  <.f  tlie  kinjf's  evil  m  none  at 
k-mXaQ  Tou  ^iatrt\itu:\  a  pUce  incidentaUy  nienti«»neii  '  ^n  |„r  tlie  mirarf*.  but  poes  to  prove  that  patients  were 


of  the  death  of  A>>s.ilom  the  incidental  rem:irk  is  insert- 


The  touch  of  a  han^l  man's  hand  has  been  held  in  at 


natural  causes." 
King's  Garden.    Sec  Gardkx. 


ed  l)y  the  historian, "  Xow  Absalom  in  his  lifetime  had    1^3^^  ^^^^f^l  ^^.p^j^.  f„r  scrofuhi  and  wens,  doubtless  for  a 
reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar  which  is  in  the  kinf,'s  daU-''  I  y^^^  r^^^.u.     If  Jesus  had  laid  his  hands  on  manv  sick 
(2  Sam.  xvin,  18).     The  locality  hw  usually  l>een  sui>-  j  ,K.rs«ms,  and  fome  of  them  had  rec(>vereil  within  a'week, 
p:)sedto  hi  inthe  Valley  of  Jchoshiph It  <»r  Kidro.i,  and  ^  j,,,^.  differetit  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  easel 
that  the  woll-kn(>wn  monument,  now  called  the  tomb     (See  I»alev  owtmtaiire  miracles  and  jrradual  cun>s.^     As 
of  Abialom,  is  the  pilhr  raised  by  that  prince  (Iknji-  |  t^^  r^^^litV  of  a  cure  by  the  touch  of  a  n)val  hand  cainiot 
min  of  Tudela,  in  A'ir/y  Trar.  in  P.th  p.  84;  Kaumr^r.  \  \^  iM-iicved  without  the  utm«»st  degree \if  sui>erstition, 
PildiK  p.  303;  Barclay,  City  of  thf  (/rt^.if  King,  p.  92).  ,  j,  i^  pnd«ble  tliat  the  ser\-ice  was  used  as  a  iKtition  ft»r 
The  style  of  the  monument,  which  is  of  the  later  Roman    t^e  cnn',  and  that  tlie  touching  the  i»art  affectitl  was  a 
a;j;e,  militates  agauist  this  theory,  unless  we  supiwse  |  Miiwrstitions  act,  folhmefl  bv  a  cure  in  those  cases  in 
that  this  structure  merely  represents  the  older  tradition-  |  ^vlnch  ilic  action  of  the  mind  was  favorable  to  such  an 
ary  sit«.     S^^e  Abhvi^m's  Tomb.     The  nameii  given  t«»    effect.     Thus  the  cure  itself  would  be  explicable  from 
t'l?  valley,  KnfkjShivehfpmve  that  a  **  plain"  c>r  ''bn>a<l  ' 
villey"  was  meant,  and  not  a  ntrim  like  th(»  Kidn»n; 
bur,  this  would  toli>rably  well  apply  to  its  broader  {tart 
at  the  junction  with  that  of  llinnom.     Sec  .Ieiiosiia-  |      King's  House.     See  Pai-vce. 
iMi.vT,  Vai.lky  of.     ()th?rs  locate  the  king's  dale  at        King's  Mother.     See  Qikkn. 
IJicrsheha,  others  at  Lebinon  (Kel.in  i,  Piliegf.  p.  857 ). '      King's  Mowings.     See  >lo\viso. 
others  near  the  .Jord.in  CStanlev,  y^-zrwA  Churchy  i,  44).  !      _-..      ,    -^      -      «j^    t» 
Hit  if  we  identify  Salem  with'jeriHilem,  then  <loubt-  ,      ^|"8; ■  *'001.     >ce  I  oou 
I '«  the  king's  dale  was  close  t.(»  that  city ;  and  it  si»enis  '      King's  Primer.     See  PitiMicR. 
highly  proliable  besides  that  .Vbsalom  should  have  raised  |      King's  Sepulchre.     See  Tomb. 
hi4  memorial  pillar  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  (Krafft,  |      Kingsbury,  Cyrus,  a  noted  American  missiimarv 
J)'w  Topof/niphie  Jfnt.i'tfennj  p.8S).     Still  others  regard  ^  to  the  ln<lians,  was  Ikihi  alniut  1789.     lie  c<.minenct>'d 
the  place  as  that  elsewhere  called  the  *'  Valley  of  Keph-  |  i,ij,  ,ni»»ionar\'  kln.rs  alwiut  IKIO,  aiui  f(»r  more  than  tifiv 
aim,"  and  n:)w  usuilly  designated  as  the  Pliin  ofReph-    years  faithfully,  qnietly,  and  meekly  ser^•e<l  his  Master 
ninu     This  is  on  tlie  direct  route  fn>m  the  north  t«> ,  i,,  making  known  to  those  committed  to  his  care  the 
Hebron ;  a  practicable  road  leads  down  from  it  through  ;  uuHcarchable  riches  of  Clirist.     Kinghbury  died  August, 
the  wilderness  to  th'j  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  it  is  j  ih70.     His  intluence  amcmg  the  savages  was  great,  and 
so  close  to  Jerusalem  that  Melchise<lec,  from  the  heights  ,  few  men  in  any  service  could  l>e  more  missed.     Among 
of  Zion,  could  both  see  and  hear  the  joyois  meeting  of    the  missionaries  of  this  age,  no  pun  r  name,  no  h>velier 
the  princes  of  Sodom  with  the  victorious  band  of  Abra-  I  character,  has  apiiearetl  than  that  which  belongs  to  Cy- 
hara,  and  the  reclaimed  caj>tives  (comp.  Kurtz,  Hitt.  of  \  ^ua  Kingsburv. 

<»K.     Ihe  epithet  "A«/*y^,    ho-.v.'ver,  seems  rather  to    .,,    .  .,    ,,       ..„|  *    .  .  *     ...1  i-.,  .•„.  „,••  .^.  ..  .. 
-  '       .  .''  \      ...     ,  1     «  r        r      I  ( hrist  s  Hospital.  Lomlon,  and  for  the  mnnstr\'  at  the 

f.ivor  a  connection  with  the  ''kniifs  girden     [see  . Ik- I     ,        .       ,  •     »:...4:  „  c  1^  ..  «,^....,:  ...„i  ^x.\\  .  ^    . 
,      , .  .  ,  .%     1,    7   ..  ..,  \  ,-.  educnrional  nistitution  for  Congregational  miiusttrs  at 

Ki'SALKMj,  which  lav  near  the  ro.>l  ol  Mloam  (2  Kings  ,  ,,.,   ,,    ,     ,    .^  1     ».i..„»,  1 :..  i-i-i      11.. ,..-..  ,^j.: .1 

.,     -■^.      ^       ;  *  ft»    I  Mile  Knd.  where  he  graduated  in  1«<>4.    lie  was  onlained 

XXV,  4).     !>ee  MI  vvKii.  .^^  Kr.o.and  l)ecamc  |»astor  of  the  Independent  Church  at 

King's  Evil  is  the  nam?  in  Englmd  of  a  disease  Southampt«m,ai>osition  which  he  most  snccessfullvtilletl 
which  the  people  believed  their  kngs  had  the  |>ower  t.f  1  f,,^  f.>rtv-five  rears.  In  1772.  in  a<idiiion  to  his  pkstoral 
curing  by  touch.  So  stmng  was  the  jH.pular  conviction  ,iuticH,  he  established  an  academv  for  the  etlucation  of 
that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  devised  a  s|H'cial  form  ^.„„„^,  ^^^^  j„  ,7^7  ,^,.  ,Urlined  a  i>o>ition  in  llomir- 
of  religious  8er^'lce  to  be  recited  while  the  king  was  '•  i„„  ojic^^e.  In  171>5  lie  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
t  mchmg  the  dtscased  person.     It  is  as  f..llows:  -^^  fom.ding  the  Umi]ou  :^Iissii.nar\'  SHietv,and  was  the 

"Tne  flrjt  gospel  was  exactly  the  .aine  with  that  on    jj^j  j„         ;^^^^  „,.^r  its  ilelilHratiims.     He  died  at  C'av- 
A'*ce:l^•lon  Dav.     At  the  touching  of  everv  intlrm  person,         ,        *  ,  ,  '       ,^,^      ,,         ....        .     ^-^^    ,       ,      . 
!he*e  wtmls  were  repeated,  'They  shrtllhiy  their  hands    ersham  heb.  18,  1X18.     He  pubbMiea  in  1«H8  An  Apol- 

on  the  shrk,  and  thev  shall  recover.'    The  Second  gospel  oyy  for  Villaff*'  f*/rarhtrn,  in  answer  to  an  attack  made 

hejjin  ftt  the  tlrst  of  Sl.John,  and  ended  at  these  words,  „•  *  '„  ,j,^.j„^  *  y^^  Kingsburv  was  "one  <.f  the  brightest 

•full  of  grace  and  trnfh.      .\t  pntting  the  anir.-I  (or  irold)  '             ^      r  .\         •  ^  .    •' ^    \         .      »u  .  1                  1 

ahont  lh.'ir  necks,  'That  light  was  tho  trne  Il-hi  which  ornaments  of  the  ministerial  character  that  Inis  grati-d 

light*  every  man  that  comoth  into  the  world,'  was  re-  the  (Church  of  (i«Ml  in  mmlem  times — a  man  of  rare  and 

peated,  e.xalted  worth,  possessed  of  vigor  of  intclUvt,  sound  crit- 

riri-lZV^Zrl^^ZZ.  "■'}  k"<-»l.-lKo,  «.,  well  *.  .loj.th  of  ,ucly."_M.,r«,m 

Lord  have  merrv  upon  ns.  Missiotmry  t  nth  rx.     ( H.  ( '.  ^^  . ) 

^^Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  Kingsley,  Calvin.  D.I).,  LL.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 

iUniat^.  O  Lord,  save  thy  sen-anta.  2iIethodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  of  Presbyterian 
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parentage,  at  AniesvUle,  Oneida  Omnty,  X.  Y.,  5?ept.  8, 1  to  the  intprosts  of  the  ('huivh.     U\»  ministratiunB  were 
1HI2,     His  early  advanuifres  wore  ratlicr  mo<lerate.  bur  '  able  and  succr.ssful.  and  during  the  mx  years  of  hi?*  ej  iit- 
\iU  t)iin»t  for  knf>wlc«i^e  ra:uie  him  suin'rior  to  eir«.Mni-  ;  copal  l.ilior  he  ;;ave  hiniM-lf  \«'holly  to  the.  work  of  his 
staiK-eR,  an<l  he  Hecurcd  whatever  he  c-ouhl  by  ni^ht    ^roat  otiioe.    As  a  man,  he  wa»  Mmple  and  miafTerted  in 
rtudy  and  the  careful  improvement  of  the  intervals  in    hi.n  manners,  ^cnid  and  siioial  in  his  Hpirit.     His  intel- 
hLn  working  hours.     He  was  converted  at  the  a;;e  of    li-i-t  was  stn»n^,  keen,  and  lo^icaL    He  used  a  ready  [>en, 
eighteen,  and  avowe<l  it  at  onne  as  his  pur])Os<>  t(»  enter    and  his  deitcriptitins  were  clear,  concise,  aiid  ^^phic. 
the  miniiitrv'.     IJv  teachin;;  counfr\'  s<'hools  he  wivcd    His  sennons  were  ricli  in  dcKtrinal  truth,  and  hv  their 
em^u^h  to  {kartially  defray  the  ex|iens(>s  of  a  colle^^iate  ,  clear  oinccption  and  eaniest  delivery  held  the  atttntion 
education,  and  ill  18JW  entered  Alloj(hany(.'olU-^e,whence    of  Ijirj^e  con jjn-^jat ions.     His  executive  jwiwer  was  of  a 
he  was  ^a«luated  with  honor  in  the  year  1H41,  having;    superitir  onlcr,  and  each  successive  year  liis  talents  wire 
hnld  aln-ady,  in  his  aophoroore  year,  the  apiMiintment  of  ^  w.i(oU\'i\\i^'\('nn/eretn'e  Minutui,  1870.  p.  21M).    'J'he  Hev. 
tutor  (»f  mathematics.    Immediately  after  ^aduation  he    l>r.  KoU^rt  AUyn.  in  his  ]\rsomil  lifcttlUdioiut  of  i:i*h- 
was  elected  prtjfcssor  of  mathematics  in  the  colh'jje,  and    op  Ki/if/xlft/  (Ctnlral  Christian  AtfrfH-aff,  June  1.  1H70), 
dis<har;ic<l  the  duties  of  that  {msition  f»)r  several  years,  ,  s|M>aks  of  him  a**  "a  man  fc^nial,  char)  table.  honeM,ear- 
takin;;uiKm  him.Hclf  aU^  the  workofitreachin^;  he  had    ne.-«t.  shrewd  and  far-seeing.  fiati(nt,  can  ful,  lo^^ical,  and 
h;'en  liciMijy.nl  to  preach  in  IKHi.    In  the  year  l«W,wlien    Imkl  m  d»*fense  and  in  attack.     His  sipiare  fonn,  sr»Iid 
Allej^haiiy  CoUej^e  was  deprived  of  it«  assistance  from    lips,  and  broad  shoulders  were  an  indicnti(»n  <»f  the  wrts- 
Tennsylvania  by  an  enactment  withdrawing  all  appro-  ,  tier,  and  his  keen, quick  eye  was  that  ofa  master  of  fence. 
|iriation  from  the  hi^h  scIuMtls  of  the  state,  Kinpiley,    While  he  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  of  workers,  he 
then  an  ordained  deacon  in  the  Churcli,  was  apiMiinted  '  had  just  enough  of  the  phlepnatir  al)out  his  tempera- 
ment ^for  the  [peculiarly  arduous  and  thankless  task  of  |  ment  to  make  him  the  pluckiest  of  fighters.    He  always 
rai;«injjf  funds  for  the  endowment  of  his  colkj^re."    About    ItKiketl  at  ajxn'iif,  and  not  at  half  of  tlie  horizon,  as  many 
this  time,  aL*o,  the  future  bishop  tirst  came  pmminenlly  '  do  when  they  ])n'ach  or  write.     His  eajrle  eye  would  see 
before  the  {general  [lublic.     He  had  early  entertained  '  the  mark,  no  matter  how  far  away,  and  his  steady  hand 
strunj?  antislavery  pritlilections,  and  in  1813  was  led  l«) ,  could  |K>int  the  spi'ar  t»)  hit  it  exactly.     In  his  (lermoniz- 
open  a  public  discussion  M'ith  the  distinguished  preach-  i  in^  there  was  no  attempt  at  profundity,  or  s{)eculation.  or 
erw  Luther  lA*e  («|,  v.)  and  Elias  Smith  (^4.  v.),  who  ha«l    rhetc»rical  oniamentation,or  even  lo;;ical  force;  yet  it  had 
fctTvnetl  the  '*Weslcyair  or;^aiiization  tbrout;!)  disaffec-  I  all  these  so  far  as  they  are  of  any  account.     It  was  tm- 
tiiMi  at  the  ptnsition  assumed  by  the  Methodist  Kpi>i*o-  <  phatically  as  the  rain  that  cometh  d(»wn  from  lieaven — 
fRAl  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  ;  falling  l)ecaus<>  the  clouds  are  Uh}  full  to  hold  it  longer, 
Jr».  these  discussions  Kingsley  proved  himself  in  everj'    an<l  in'ver  caring  on  what  place  it  may  <Ies<r(nd.or  what 
roi^pei-t  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  his  antago- '  it  shall  nTresh.    Histhonglits  wire  always  clear, and  his 
III  >r!>t8 — "men  by  nature  able,  and  by  practice  trained  to    words  exact  and  often  picturesijue.     He  was  entirely 
cIb-«  highest  |j<>int  of  cfr.*ctivcness  by  their  zeal  fur  truth,  ,  indifferent  to  the  applaase  of  those  to  whom  he  siMike, 
tm.1  i«l  lab«irious  study  of  the  whole  gnmnd  of  the  contni-    and  was  so  natural — commonly  not  graceful  in  all  his 
^-•.rTsy."*     From  1844  to  1845  he  was  also  regular  pastor  '  manner,  that  a  careless  obser\'er  would  be  sure  to  Ikj  de- 
i  a"*     the  city  of  Erie,  where  a  deep  religious  influence  ac-  j  ceivetl  into  thinking  him  of  less  weight  than  he  really 
c'^viniianied  his  ministrations.    While  here  he  had  a  pub-    had.     Kvery  wonl  he  ch4»se  was  a  word  t(»  help  convey 
l&cr   (ILicutoion  with  a  rniversalist  minister, and  aUo  prc>- I  his  meaning,  and  he  never  added  another  for  show; 
\  fc^ri-d  his  lectures  on  Prof.  Bush*s  work  on  the  Rt^vrrer-  '  hence  a  few,  who  lcK)ked  for  sound  rather  than  sense, 
^A^-'^',  which  were  published  afterwanls  under  the  title  |  might  undervalue  his  preaclnng ;  but  let  a  congrrgation 
^r  **gtlfy  OH  the  Remrrfctian  (18.I.5,  and  often).     Prefer-    hear  him  often,  and  birome  accustomed  to  the  flash  of 
r^mi  au;  work  in  the  pulpit  to  that  in  the  rostrum,  he  re-  I  his  eye  and  the  movement  of  his  fac^e  as  his  thoughts 
^i-j-S^ed  his  place  at  Alleghany  College  in  184(>,  but  the    came  leaping  from  his  heart,  and  as  he  attcmptid  to 
t  ru^tees  refuse<l  to  accept  the  resignation,  and,  at  the    clothe  them  in  words,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  be  fas- 
■"**<•**  earnest  entreaty  of  many  of  his  friends,  he  was  in-    cinated.     He  had  a  magnetic  ]K)wer  to  keej)  ptople 
ciiAcedto  continue  his  college  relations,  even  at  a  consiil-  I  awake  and  to  instruct  them,  and  to  attach  men  to  him 
^ rable  |»ecuiiiary  sacrifice.     Besides,  however,  disi'harg-    which  not  many  possess,     Said  he  once,  *  I  cani.ot  soar 
**^S  the  duties  of  his  chair,  he  continued  to  labor  faith-  ]  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  I  can  only  instruct  and  convince.'  " 
itilly  ^  g  preacher  upon  the  aiijacent  circuit**  and  sta-  ;  "  In  a  word,"  says  Dr.  Wiley, "  his  whole  character  was 
\^«>iw.    In  185*2  he  was  elected  a  tlelegate  from  his  (\»n-  I  well  rounded  and  symmetrical  as  his  mind  was  rigorous- 
'•^t'lice  to  the  General  Conference,  and  not  only  was  he  j  ly  logical,  and  his  frame  n)bust,  compact,  and  well  knit 
^*'  the  head  of  his  own  Conference  delegation,  but  while  '  togetlier.     He  filled  with  ability  all  places  to  which  the 
V*  attendance,  though  a  comparative  stranger,  n*ceiv<'d,  i  (Church  calle<l  him,  as  pastor,  educator,  wlilor,  and  bish- 
"^  the  election  of  bishops,  some  forty  votes  for  this  distin-  ^  op."     Bishop  Kuigsley  left  in  ^IS.  form  a  series  of  lec- 
^^hcd  office.     By  the  next  (general  Confenmw  (18.'><)) '  tures  he  deliverc^d  while  professor  at  Meadville,  in  de- 
^  Whs  electnl  editor  of  the  Wt^tf^ni  f^hriiftifin  Ailromff,    feiu*  of  the  Orihoilox  diM-trine.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
J^'^^'CeHKor  (jf  the  c<>lebrated  late  Dr.  KUiott.    In  this  place    they  will  sinm  be  brought  out  in  book  fonn.    They  ccr- 
^  diisplayeil  much  e<litorial  ability,  and  his  ]taper  lie-    tainly  would  prove  a  great  athlition  to  our  literature  on 
*^^  a  powerful  influence  in  the  West,    In  I8»»0  he  was  1  th<>se  subjects.     Since  his  decease  his  litters  of  travel 
JJ^*Kiiise<l  by  the  (iciieral  C^inferejice  as  the  leader  of    have  been  ])ublished  under  the  title  <>( Roui^I  tht  World 
^  ^ritislavery  movement, and  waschi»sen  cliairman  of  I  (Cincinnati  1870.  2  vols.  ]2mo).  prefaced  by  a  memoir 
r*  Slavery  C^immittee,  and  managed  the  disiussion  on    of  the  bishop.     (,I.  H.  W.) 

*p^  'iubject  with  great  taste.     He  was  at  that  time  re-  ;      KiDgsley,  James  Luce,  LL.I>.,  an  (minent  and 
,  ''od  editor  of  The  Advocate,  and  at  the  breaking  out    one  of  the  most  suc**essful  Amerii-au  e(lucat(»rs.  lH»rn  in 

of  f  V  I 

*-'*e  war  brought  its  whole  8up|K>rt  to  the  aid  t»f  the  '  Scotland, Conn..  Aug.  28, 1778,  was  a  lineal  d<  wt  ndant  of 

** *^"f^>lunent.     In  1864,  the  (reneral  (.'onfereiice,  then  in  j  John  Kingsley,  one  of  the  8<*ven  men  who  in  ICoii  con- 

|r***^n  at  Philadelphia,  prom<>te<l  him  to  the  higli  dis-    stitiiled  tlie  tin»t  Church  in  Dorchester.  Mass.     He  en- 

.   ^^ion  for  which  he  had  been  a  candidate  in  1852,  and  I  tered  Williams  C<»llrge  at  the  age  of  se\enteen.  and  at 

l*^rfurmeti  the  duties  of  the  {position  until  the  sum-  '  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  was  transferred  to  Yale, 

*"  ^f  1869,  when  he  toiik  an  episcofuil  tour  around  the  ,  where  he  ^ra<luated  in  1700.     After  teaching  in  Wind- 

'*^l«l,but  died  on  his  way  homeward  at  Beirut,  Svria.  1  ham  ami  Weihersfirld  for  two  vears  ^Ir.  Kingsh'v  was 

*  *^*l  6, 1870.    *•  As  a  bishop,  he  met  the  highest  expi'c-  '  apiM.inted  tutor  in  Yale  C<»llege  in  l^<01,  and  in  180.';  wns 

j^'^n  of  the  Church.     In  the  chair  his  decisions  were  1  promoted  to  the  pn»f[>sf»rship  of  the  Hebnw.  tiri>(>k.  and 

^f^  and  exact.     In  making  the  appointments  he  man-    l^tin  languages  and  of  ecclesiastical  hismri-.  a  position 

^'^^ great  sympathy  for  the  preachers  and  devotion    which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1852.     His  studies 
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were  chiefly  in  l«nguagc  and  history,  but  he  was  well  all  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  and 
vened  in  mathematics,  theology,  metaphysics^  {mlitical  other  portions  of  holy  Scripture,  memorit^r.  His  works 
science,  and  general  literature.  The  study  of  the  clas-  are :  1.  View  o/Mttn's  KstiUe  (1674, 8vo) : — 2.  Godly  Ad- 
Acs  had  disciplined  his  judgment  and  refined  his  taste,  vice  touching  Marriage  (1580,  8vo): — 3.  Treatite  for 
so  that  his  writings  were  clear,  finished,  and  forcible  to  such  a*  are  trouble  in  Afind  or  affiicted  in  Body : — 4. 
the  highest  degree.  As  a  writer  of  English,  Dr.  Dwight  gwUy  Exhortation  to  hear  patiently  ail  Ajffliction$  for  the 
called  him  the  American  Addison ;  in  Latin,  I*rof.Thach-  Gospel: — 5.  Conference  between  a  learned  Christian  and 
er  says  that** Cicero  was  his  model,  and  he  was  certainly  an  a^icted  Conscience.     (£.  de  P.) 

a  successful  imitator  of  his  style— surprisingly  successful,  vt^t^^^A   c.ur.».    r»^»..».»..-. ..       r»^  i    *    • 

.                   'J     u       u           J         I    *       I-'       irr  KinKala,  Samuel  Portkrpibld.  a  Plnesbytenan 

when  we  consider  how  he  was  dependent  on  himself  for  „;„;..„^   ^7.  y^^  \f-„  oa  ift.>-  :«  iv,        id  .i 

•  ..  *•  »  n  r  ir-  i  *  *u  *•  minister,  was  bom  May  24,  182/,  in  Donegal,  Butlo* 
instruction.      Prof.  Kingslev  was  at  the  same  time  re-  .,     „      *„           .     .      :  j    . «'    L-  _^      /.  n         " 

.    .  I           1    *       J      .•*•        *u            I  County,  Pa.;  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Pa., 

markably  modest  and  retmng,  the  usual  accompani-  .  .   ^^^     '  ,  _.  i     -^u  u              ^oti    ^  j-  j  IL    i 

.      1 .               ^            1  r                   1         J           I  where  he  graduated  with  honor  m  185/ :  studied  theol- 

roents  of  true  greatness.     He  very  rarely  made  a  put)-     „  ,  ..  ..  ^  .,,  ^. rru  ^i     •    i  o     •  *n     i. 

lie  address  althouirh  so  erainentlv  oualitied  for  the  task-  "^^  •^  ^^^  Western  Theological  i^eminarj',  Alleghany, 

Ak  ^•»-         ?  1      f™'"^""'^  qualined  lor  t»»e  task ,  ^,      ^^  licensed  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and  during  his 

and  the  editions  of  classical  authors  which  he  published  „^  •                .  ^.        _•                  u   i    1  *      i      •        I 

.     .  u    1     ^      ^v        •  v^u                     _^«  I       L-  u  8Cinor  year  at  the  seminary  preached  at  Academia  and 

ns  text-books,  together  with  the  numerous  arUcles  which  i*    1 1     i  t>      i'u— u-  ii                     u    ™"***  *"" 

u          * 'u  »  J  T          -*    1         1          *vi          •  J'    1  Kocklaiid,  Pa.    1  here  his  labors  were  so  abundantly  sue- 

he  contributed  to  quarterly  and  monthly  peruKlicals,  r  i  .i    » •_      ^-  .  i             u*          i     .•      v      ' 

,        ^                  iT«    T   *•                 •.•  cessful  that  immediately  uwm  his  graduation  he  was  or- 

were  commonly  anon^-moua.     His  Latin  compositions  .  .     i  ^    ■  •    ^^n   i     '     li         „  j    u      u       i. .      . 

'  u  ..        \        ui- u   1      Tu               *  1  dained  and  installed  over  the  umted  churches  of  Acade- 

werc  numerous,  but  rarely  published.     The  congratula-  „•    u    « i—  i  -    i  d:  ki     i      t       u-*-      .    ».• 

,,           Z'  uu       '       ..  «u    •              .'       e  raia,  Kocklaiid,  and  Richland.     In  addition  to  his  pasti^- 

tory  address  which  he  gave  at  the  inauguration  of  prc»-  ..i  ,  »•      »    ;      u*  *.u         j          .  v     ^       xr 

. ,  •     rfc      •    1017       1       -^-i       J  J         *  *u    •  ral  duties,  he  taught  the  academy  at  r  recdom,  Venaiiiro 

idcnt  Day  m  1817,  and  a  similar  address  at  the  inaugu-  .^  .«...  u-      u     a:^  nr  -^u  at   lo../?      v  \    .r^^ 

e       -J     Jm'    I       •    loi^  u           *          u  County,  Pa.     He  died  March  24,  1866.     Kmkaid  was 

ration  of  president  >v  ooLtey  in  1846,  have  not  even  been    „^.i,J^  r  .  u-    • .*  ^  i-v  ^T 

*  ,  *  . .  -^T,.  *  J  ,  r  marked  for  his  great  earnestness  and  dihgencc,  as  well 
found  among  his  papers.     The  memorandum  of  one  of      „  r  -  i  •.. i  -*    •  .        j    u-i-.    *           ^  .     T^    •  t. 

hi,  ««K.i.tS,  .ttribt!te8  to  him  six  such  monumental  «^' '"l"  T'i^'J:?^""*  "'"'"''  '"JT^'^'^  T^ 

tribuu^  viz.  pnsddcnt  DwiRht,  1817;  colonel  David  ^^'/'^^'^i^J;   "*"  '  *  power.-W  Jboh, /VeA  #«fc 

Humphre3r8, 1818 ;  professor  Alexander  M.  Fisher,  1822 ;  ' 

professor  M.  R,  Dutton,  1825;  tutor  Amos  Pettingill,  Kiiikead,JAMKa,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
1832 ;  and  Osgood  Johnson,  1837.  The  most  eUboratc  »«  St.  lx)uis  County,  Mo.,  July  6, 1807,  licensed  to  preach 
of  his  writings  was  the  address  delivered  on  the  two  »"  1**^»  *nd  ordained  in  1840.  His  ministerial  life  waa 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  New  Haven  passed  entirely  in  St  Francois  and  Washington  countiea, 
in  1838.  It  remains  a  model  of  thorough  investigation  Mo.  During  the  civil  war  he  took  every  opportunity  to 
and  judicious  combination.  The  letters  of  I'rof.  King*-  fa^«'  the  Union  cause,  and  thus  became  obnoxious  to 
lev  have  been  very  much  admired.  With  president  the  rebels,  by  whom  he  was  taken  from  his  bed  and  cm- 
Sparks,  Edward  Everett,  Dr.  Palfrey,  Mr.  Savage,  and  «">'  murdered  on  the  night  of  Sept  26, 1863.  DesUtute 
other  literary  gentlemen,  he  was  in  constant  correspond-  of  thorough  educational  training,  he  yet  excelled  in 
ence,  but  more  particidarly  with  Dr.  J.  E.  Worcester.  In  quickness  of  perception,  power  of  reasoning,  and  g«>od 
the  .4  »nfrtcfliiQttorfer/yif^;^r  for  April,  1835,  and  Au-  judgment  Not  sectarian  in  views  of  doctrine  and 
gust,  1836,  will  be  found  his  sketch  of  the  History  of  Yale  Church  government,  he  was  always  tenaciously  firm  in 
College^  which  was  also  printed  as  a  separate  pamphlet  the  support  of  truth,  and  watchful  against  sophistry.— 
(46  pages  8 vo).  This  is  regarded  as  a  chief  authority  ^'•«*-  ^/«<.  ^  Ifnanac,  1865.  (H.  C.  W.) 
in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  this  celebrated  coUege.  KinnerBley.  Ebexkzer,  a  Baptist  min  wter,  and  an 
The  productions  of  Prof.  Kingslev  found  a  large  phice  eminent  scientist,  was  bom  in  (Houcestcr,  England,  in 
in  the  leading  American  periodicals;  he  ranketl  espe-  i7n.  !„  1714  he  was  brought  to  America.  His  eariy 
ciaUy  prominent  among  the  contributors  to  the  Xew  life  waa  spent  in  Uwer  Dublin,  near  Philadelphia,  whef« 
KngUwfJer,  the  Christian  Spectator,  the  Biblical  Repot--  he  pursued  his  studies  under  the  supervision  of  his  fa- 
ifory,  and  the  Xorth  American  Review,  For  a  complete  ther.  He  was  ordained  for  the  ministry  in  1743.  In 
list  of  his  works,  see  Allibone,  Diet,  Engl  andAnuAuth,  1746  his  attention  was  directed  to  scientific  pursuit*  and 
voLii,s.v.  See  also  Thacher  (Thomas  A.),  Comm<w)ra-  discoveries.  Afterwards  he  became  as»ociate«l  with  Dr. 
tire  iHscourse  on  Prof  Kingsley  (Oct,  1852).  Franklin  in  some  of  his  most  splendid  discoveries,  and 

Kingsiey,  Phineas,    a    Presbyterian   minister,  «>«li^crcd  scientific  lectures  in  PhiUde'phia,  New  York, 

liom  in  Rutland,  Vt,  March  12,  1788*  educated  in  the  ^^ston,  and  Newport     In  1753  he  was  chosen  chief 

classics  by  his  uncle,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  was  master  of  the  English  school  in  connection  with  the 

licensed  to  preach  about  1818,  and  ordained  at  Highgate,  academy  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1755  was  unanimously 

Vt,  Oct  12, 1819,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.    He  ejected  professor  of  the  Enghsh  hinguage  and  of  oratory 

was  next  settleil  for  seven  years  at  Underbill,  Vt,  and  »"  the  college.     Successful  in  this  department,  he  waa 

for  the  tive  years  foUowing  at  Sheldon,  Vt     In  1847  he  honored,  in  1757,  by  the  trustees  with  the  degree  of 

removed  to  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  and  continued  preaching  to  '"•^ter  of  arts  and  in  1768  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 

the  day  of  his  death,  July  6, 1863.     •^Hc  was  highly  American  !»hilosop]iical  Society,  which  was  then  com- 

esteem'ed  by  his  ministerial  brethren,  not  for  showy  tal-  P**^^  "^  the  most  learned  and  scientific  men  in  the  city, 

eutw,  but  for  subsUntial  worth  and  fidelity.'*— Wilson,  I"  l"*"-^  *>«  resigned  the  professorship,  and  visited  the 

J*resb.  /list,  AtfnanaCylS67.  island  of  Barbadoes  on  account  of  his  failing  health. 

He  after^'anls  retumed  to  America,  and  died  July  4, 

Kingsmill,  Andrew,  an  English  divine,  bom  at  1778.    Mr.  Kinnersley  was  of  dignifie.1  personal  appear- 
Sidrntniton,  in  Hampshire,  in  1538,  was  educated  at  Cor-  ance,  and  eminent  as  a  teacher  of  public  s|«aking.     He 
jms  Chri.sti  College,  Oxford,  and  removed  thence  to  a  acquired  his  chief  renown  not  in  the  ministry,  but  in  hia 
fellowship  of  All  Souls  in  1558.     In  the  year  1663  there  scientific  pursuit*  and  experiments.— Sec  Sprague,  An- 
were  only  three  preachers  in  the  university,  of  whom  nals  Amer.  Pulpit,  vi,  45.     (J.  L.  S.) 
Kingsmill  was  one;  but  after  some  time,  when  con-  __.      .          ^^  .          _ 
forraity  was  pressed,  he  withdrew  from  the  kingdom  Klnnim.     See  Lice;  Talmud. 
aiivl  went  to  (veneva,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  KinBman.     Of  the  four  Hebrew  words  thus  trans- 
moved  to  Lausanne,  where  he  dicii  in  the  year  1570,  in  lated  in  the  A.  V.,  three,  "Xr  (Numb,  xxvii,  11 ;  "  kins- 
the  prime  of  life,  "leaving  behind  him,"  says  Neale  .  ^.oman,"  Lev.xviii,12,l3;  ei8ewhere*»kin,"etc;  and  so 
(fftst,  of  the  Puritans,  1,  116  s<i.),  "an  excellent  pattern  '  — -.^..i  ^i  •  mf           ...  ,-.v  «^i^  ^.^      „ 
^r    '  .     ^      ,'           1    11                  f    ',     »     IT           .rriXT, *•  kinswomen,  Lev. xvui,li), 5^13 OitcraUyoo 
of  pietv,  devotion,  and  aU  manner  of  virtue."     He  was  '  r  "         ,»    .   ••  ,\       .     •        ,,i              ..        /  ^ 
an  RdmiriHl  preacher,  and  a  scholar  of  sui)erior  attain-  7«'"'''"«<^^R"th  ii.l),and  m-i;?(P8a.xxxyiii,12  [11]; 
mentft.     His  memory  was  moat  remarkable,  for  it  is  said  ^^^  *»^'  '•*•  ^^'- "  ki'wfolk,"  literally  near,  as  often),indi- 


that  he  could  readily  rehearse,  in  the  Greek  languagCi 


cate  simple  relationship.    The  remaining  one,  bKi,  along 
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with  that,  implies  certain  obligations  arisinfif  out  of  that 
rebtionship.  The  term  h}M^  ffoei\  is  derived  by  the 
lexicc^rn^ihen  from  the  verb  bxSi,  to  rttUem,    That  the 

iwo  are  closely  connected  is  certain,  but  whether  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  is  derived  from  that  of  the  noun, 
or  the  converse,  may  be  made  matter  of  (juestion.  The 
iximijarision  of  the  cognate  dialects  leads  to  the  conclu- 
Mon  that  the  primary  idea  lying  at  the  basis  of  both  is 
that  of  couang  to  the  kelp  or  rescue  of  one,  hence  yiviny 

protectioft,  redeeming,  avengmg.    In  this  case  the  bKA  of 

the  O.  T.  would,  in  fundamental  concept,  answer  pretty 
nearly  to  the  'wapoKkriTOQ  or  paraclete  of  the  N.  T.  The 
go^l  among  the  Hebrews  was  the  nearest  male  blood 
relation  alive.  To  him,  as  such,  three  rights  sftecially 
belonged,  and  on  him  corresponding  duties  devolved  to- 
wards his  next  of  kin.     See  Kini>uki>. 

1.  When  an  Israelite  through  fN>verty  sold  his  inher- 
itance and  was  unable  to  redeem  it,  it  devolved  upon  one 
of  his  kin  to  purchase  it  (Lev.  xxv,  25-28 ;  Kuth  iti ;  iv). 
iSo  also,  when  an  Israelite  had  tlm>ugh  proverty  sold 
hiouelf  into  slaver)',  it  devolved  upon  the  next  of  kin, 
ss  his  goi'l,  to  ransom  him  in  the  jubilee  year  (Lev. 
XXV,  47  »\,),     See  Jubilkk^Ykak  of.     In  allusion  to 
<hi«,  God  is  fre(]uently  represented  as  the  goel  of  his 
r^le,  both  as  he  re<ieems  them  from  tcmfioral  bondage 
^Kxod.  vh  6 ;  Isa.  xliii,  1 ;  xhnii,  20 ;  Jer.  1, 34,  etc.)  and 
/Wim  the  bondage  of  sin  and  evil  (Isa.  xli,  14;  xliv,  (i,  22 ; 
^iix.  7 ;  Psa.  ciii,  4 :  Job  xix,  25,  etc. ).     In  some  of  these 
|>a.^Mges  there  is  an  obvious  Messianic  reference,  to 
H'hich  the  fact  that  our  redemption  from  sin  has  been 
f  ffV^cted  bv  one  who  has  become  near  of  kin  to  us  bv  as- 
turning  our  nature  gives  special  force  (comp.  Ilcb.  it,  14 ). 
^NH^  Kkdkemer. 

^.  Wlien  an  Israelite  who  had  wronge<l  any  one  sought 

fo    make  restitutimi,  but  f(»und  that  the  party  he  had 

^■'^onged  was  dead  without  leaving  a  son,  it  fell  to  the 

»«?  3ct  of  kin  of  the  injured  party,  as  his  got»l,  to  represent 

I^i  nn  tnd  receive  the  reparation  (Numb,  v,  0  sq.\     The 

l^^'v  provided  that  in  case  of  his  having  no  one  suffi- 

^ontly  near  of  kin  to  act  for  him  in  thu  way,  the  prop- 

^^^y  restored  should  go  to  the  priest,  as  representing  Je* 

*'<*>'~ih,the  King  of  Israel — a  provision  which  the  Jews 

'^^^  indicates  that  the  law  has  reference  to  strangers,  as 

Ki>o  Israelite  could  be  without  a  retleemer,  for  if  any  one 

^^  tiis  tribe  was  left  he  would  be  his  heir**  (Maimoii.  in 

fi^Ltin  Knma^  ix,  1 1).     See  Goeu 

^^  The  most  striking  office  of  the  go^l  was  that  of 
•>^t:ing  as  the  avenger  of  blood  in  case  of  the  murder  of 
His»  next  of  kin ;  hence  the  phrase  D^n  bxA,  the  Noad- 
(9  trmgn.    In  the  heart  of  man  there  seems  to  be  a  deep- 
T^x»ted  feeluig  that  where  human  life  has  been  destroy  tnl 
^  *y  violence  the  offence  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  life 
<*^  the  murderer;  hence,  in  all  nations  where  the  rights 
f»f  individaals  are  not  administered  by  a  general  execu- 
tive acting  under  the  guidance  of  law,  the  rule  obtains 
that  where  murder  has  been  committc<l  the  right  and 
<^uty  of  retaliation  devolves  on  the  kindred  of  the  mur- 
*^«wtl person.    Among  the  Shemitic  tribes  this  took  the 
^*)nn  of  a  personal  obligation  resting  on  the  nearest  of 
Kin. a  custom  which  still  prevails  among  the  Aralw 
I  ^'Htthr,  I/es.  d\\  rtAie,  ch.  7).     This  deep-nnited  feel- 
"'K  and eMablishod  nsage  the  Mosaic  legislation  souglit 
^kf^  under  such  regulations  as  would  tend  to  prevent 
y^  ^xcesKs  and  disorders  to  which  personal  retaliation 
'^*Pt  to  lead,  without  attempting  to  preclude  the  iiidiU- 
J?«H»  of  it,    (Mohammed  also  sought  to  bring  the  prao- 
.^  binder  restraint  without  forbidding  it  [  see  Koran, 
■  ^'  i?^ '  *^'*^  ^^]')     Certain  cities  of  refuge  were  pn>- 
JJ*'^ to  which  the  manslayer  might  endeavor  to  escape. 
.  7^  Roi^l  overtook  him  before  he  reached  any  of  these 
"^^he  might  fmt  him  to  death;  but  if  the  fugitive 
T^l^^'^  in  gaining  the  asylum,  he  was  safe  until  at 
^^  *n  investigation  had  been  instituted  as  to  the  cir- 
r^'^ances  of  the  murder.     If  on  inquir\'  it  was  fimnd 
"**  the  party  had  been  guilty  of  deliberate  murder,  the 
*^rered  him  up  to  the  goel,  to  be  put  to  death  by 


him  in  any  way  he  pl?ase<l ;  but  if  the  murder  wns  acci- 
dental, the  manslayer  was  entitled  to  the  pmtection  of 
the  asylum  he  had  reache<L  See  City  ok  KEFrc;E.  IIo 
was  safe,  however,  only  within  its  precincts,  for  if  the 
goi'l  found  him  beyond  these  he  was  at  lil)erty  to  kill 
Iiim.  Among  some  of  the  (Oriental  nations  the  right  of 
bloo<l-revenge  might  l>e  satistie<l  by  the  fmyment  of  a 
sum  of  money,  but  this  practice,  which  obviously  gave 
to  the  rich  an  undue  advantage  over  the  p(N>r  in  mat  ters 
of  this  sort,  the  law  of  Moses  al>M>Iutely  pndiibits  (Numb. 
XXXV,  31).     See  Blochhuevenck. 

From  the  narrative  in  Kuth  iii  and  iv  it  has  lieen  con- 
cluded that  am<ing  the  duties  of  the  goel  was  that  of 
marr>*iiig  the  widow  of  a  deceased  kinsman,  so  as  to 
raise  up  «eed  t<i  the  d<*cfased,  thus  identifying  the  office 
t»f  the  giM'l  with  that  of  the  levir,as  provided  for  in  I>eut. 
XXV,  5-10.  See  MAKitiA(;K.  Ihit  the  levirate  law  ex- 
pressly limits  the  obligation  to  a  brother,  ami,  acoonling 
to  the  JewLdi  commentators,  to  a  full  brother  by  the  fa- 
ther's side  (Maimonides.  (pioted  by  Otho,  Lrx.  Itahhiti, 
{1.372),  and  in  this  relation  neither  I)oa/  nor  the  other 
kmsman  stood  to  Elimelech  or  his  sons.  It  is  further 
evident  that  the  (iuesti<in  was  one  of  right  rather  than 
one  of  duty,  and  that  the  kinsman  who  waived  his  right 
incurre<i  no  disgrace  then-by,  such  as  one  who  declined 
to  fulfil  the  lenrate  law  in(*urre<l.  The  nearest  kinsman 
had  the  right  to  rcde(>m  the  land,  and  the  retlemptiou 
of  the  land  probably  involved  the  marn'ing  of  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  owner,  ai*cor(ling  to  usage  and  custom ; 
but  the  law  did  not  enjoin  this,  nor  did  the  goi'l  who 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  his  right  come  under  any 
penalty  or  ban.  The  case  of  the  g(»t^l  and  that  of  the 
levir  would  thus  lie  the  converse  of  each  other:  the 
go^l  had  a  right  to  [)urchase  the  land,  but  in  so  doing 
came  under  an  obligation  from  custom  to  marry  the 
widow  of  the  doceaJ*e<l  owner;  the  levir  was  l)ound  to 
marr\'  the  widf»w  of  his  deceasi'd  brother,  which  in- 
volved.  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  redemption  of  his 
pn»perty  if  he  had  sold  it  (see  Silden,  /V  Sucrtss.  in 
bon.  dt-fimcf,  i\  15;  Denary,  />*»  lltbntorum  I^rirntH,  p. 
19  sij.;  Bertheau.  Ext-tirt,  II db.  zum  A,  T,  pt,  vi,  p.  249; 
Mii'huelis,  On  the  Laws  of  Motes,  ii,  129  M{.)  See  Levi- 
lUTE  Law. 

Kipling,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  Imm  in  York- 
shire al)out  the  middle  of  the  Il^th  c^'nturv,  was  educa- 
ted  at  St.  John's  Colleg(>,  Cainbridgts  where  he  gnuluated 
as  B.A.  in  17(>H,  and  l>ocame  DA),  in  17S4.  IILh  tirst 
prominent  position  was  that  of  deputy  regius  pnifessor 
of  divinity  under  bishop  Watson,  and  later  he  was  pro- 
nwted  to  the  deaner\'  <if  Peterlxirough.  In  1792  Kip- 
ling prcache<l  the  Boyle  IxH'tures,  which  were  not  puli- 
lished.  In  1793  he  broiiglit  out  at  the  university  firess 
a  verv  handsome  edition  of  the  famous  "Coilex  liizse** 
of  the  N.  T.,  with  fac-Mmilc  typ<*s  {("mifx  Jitztr^  Quad' 
rati*  litervf,  Graat-l^itinvt,  2  voK  folio),  which  was  im- 
mediately assaiUNl  with  a  virulence  amounting  to  i>er- 
sonal  hostility  by  tlie  party  which  had  ei4|  otu<e<l  the 
cause  of  the  on(K>  notorious  Fn>nd,  who  was  banished, 
the  university  for  Unitarianism,  and  in  wh<»^e  case  Kip- 
ling had  come  forward  aK  promoter,  (»r  public  prosecutor. 
Dr.  Kdwanls,  the  leader  of  tlie  party,  chargul  him  with 
ignorance  and  want  of  lidelity.  But,  th4»ugh  his  prole- 
gomena do  not  manifest  much  accurate  s<rhola»hifN  and 
he  commits  the  serious  error  of  printing  the  mr/vr/iVm* 
instead  of  the  original  reading  of  the  texf^  which  he  nl- 
egated  to  the  notes  at  the  end,  Tregelles  ( lntrtnL  to  Tt-jrt, 
Crit,  of  \.  T(8t.)  allowi*  that  he  ''apiwars  to  have  used 
scrupulous  exactitude  in  |H>rforming  his  task  ifficiently 
according  to  the  plan  which  he  hid  pn)[M>sed  to  him- 
self." Kipling  also  published  The  .  \  rtirU»  of  the  ( 'hurch 
of  Knfjlnnd  prttred  uot  to  bf  Calrimstival  (18(12,  Hvo), 
written  in  answer  to  Overton's  Tru*  Chuirhnmn  asrrr- 
tain&d.  He  dir<l  in  1K22.  Si-e  Kit  to.  (\t,rfop.  Jiib,  LU. 
n,  V. ;  AllilKiiie,  /net.  Knf/I.  and .  1  m*'r.  A  ufhors,  vol.  ii.  s.  v. ; 
Hoi'fer.  Xouc.  Bior/.  (irn.  xxvii,  700. 

Kippah.    See  Palm. 
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KippiB,  Andrew,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F..\.S.,  an  eminent 
Enf^lish  Unitarian  divine,  was  bom  at  Nottinf^ham  in 
1725.  He  studied  undor  Dr.  Doddridf^c  at  Northami>- 
ton,  and  in  1740  became  miniittcr  of  a  con|^;ref|;ati<»n 
at  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  In  iliA)  lie  removed  to  Dor- 
kinjf,  and  in  1753  beeame  the  itai^tor  of  a  I*re.sbyterian 
oongre^i^ation  of  Unitarian  tendency  at  l*rince'8  Street, 
Westminster,  with  which  MK*iety  he  continued  connect- 
ed till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1795.  The  dutios 
arlVm^  out  of  this  connection,  however,  did  not  preclude 
Dr.  Kippis  from  seeking  other  means  of  public  usc'fuU 
ness.  In  17<k)  he  became  a  tutor  in  an  academy  for  the 
education  of  dissenting  ministers  in  London,  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  on  which  the  academy  at  Northampton 
had  Ikhmi  conducted.  He  was  aLso  one  of  the  i)riuci|ial 
contributors  to  the  Mont/tlj  lit-rieir  and  the  f/f'Hflfmang 
Mcu/azvw  at  a  time  when  these  were  considered  the 
leading  periodicals  of  KnglancL  There  are  several  pam- 
phleta  of  his  on  the  claims  of  the  dissenters,  antl  on  other 
topics  of  temi)orar\'  interest;  but  the  work  with  which 
his  name  is  most  honorably  connected  is  the  republica- 
tion <if  the  liutf/raphin  Uritanmcd^wiiU  a  large  addition 
of  new  lives,  and  a  more  extended  account  tif  many  per- 
sons whose  lives  are  in  the  former  e<lition  of  that  work. 
The  design  was  too  vast  to  be  accomplished  by  any  one 
person,  however  well  assisted.  Five  large  folio  volumes 
were  printe<l  of  the  work  (1778),  and  yet  it  hail  prm-eed- 
ed  no  further  than  to  the  name  of  Fastolf.  Part  of  a 
sixth  volume,  it  is  understood,  was  printed,  but  it  has 
not  been  given  to  the  world.  Many  of  the  new  lives 
were  written  by  Dr.  Kippis  himself,  and  particularly  that 
of  captain  (Jook,  which  was  printed  in  a  se]>arate  form 
also.  Dr.  Kippis's  was  a  literary  life  of  great  industry. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  collected  edition  of  the  works 
of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner  (q.  v.),  with  a  life  of  that  emi- 
nent theological  si'holar.  He  published  also  the  ethical 
and  theidogical  lectures  of  his  tutor,  Dr.  DiKldridgc,  with 
a  large  coll(H.'tion  of  references  to  authors  on  the  various 
topics  to  which  they  relate.  His  other  works  of  inter- 
est arCfUermon  on  Luke  li,  25  (Lond.  1780, 8vo):— AVr- 
moti  on  Ptmlni  cxliVy  15  (l/>ndon,  178M,  Hvo) : — .1  Vimli' 
cation  of  Prott»tafU  IHiAtmtutff  Miul^tern  (1773'*.  .See 
Kees,  Funeral  Serm.;  Gvnf.  Mar/.  voK  Ixv,  Ixvi,  Ixxiv; 
Darling,  Knryclojtadia  BiUwy,  s.  v.;  Lnylish  (^t/clojHrdiu, 
s.  v. 

Kippod.     See  Bittkicn. 

Kippoz.     8<>e.  Owu 

"Klx  (Heb.  iV/.,  ■i''p,  a  wall  or /ortressy  as  often ;  SepL 
always  as  an  apiiellative,  rtlyoc,  TroXtc,  fti'^oor,  etc., 
but  v.  r.  \af)f'):iVy  Kvnrjvij^  etc.),  a  people  and  country 
subject  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Elam  (Isa.  xxii,  0),  to  which  the  compiered  Da- 
mascenes were  transplanted  (2  Kings  xvi,  9;  Amos  i,  5), 
and  whence  the  Aramaeans  in  the  east  of  Svria  at  some 
time  or  other  migrated  (Amos  ix.  7).  This  Is  sup|x>sed 
by  maj(»r  Heuiiel  to  be  the  same  country  which  still 
l>ears  the  nam'»  of  A'wrdistan  or  A'oordistan  {(ieofjr.  of 
Iltrotht,  p.  301 ).  There  are,  however,  objeitions  to  this 
view  which  do  not  apply  so  strongly  to  ilie  notion  of 
Kosenmllller  and  others,  that  it  was  a  tract  on  the  river 
('yrn$  (Pliny,  //w/.  Sat.  vi,  10;  Ptolemy,  v,  12)  (Krnoc 
and  Ki'ppof,  in  Zend  Koro\  which  risos  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  nms 
into  the  latter  after  being  joined  by  the  Araxes  (BUsch- 
ing,  Magaz.  x,  420;  com]>arc  Michaelis,  »S/>tW/.  ii,  121 ; 
SuppL  2191  ;  (tcsenius,  Thesaunut^  p.  1210) ;  still  cjilled 
Knr  ( Bonorai,  Sircreh,  p.  47,  7 1 ).  6'?/rjistan.  or  ( Jrusia 
((irusiana),  commonly  called  (ieorgia,  seems  also  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  this  river  Kur,  which  Hows 
through  it.  Other?  comj^are  Curt^ut  or  (.'uma  of  Ptol- 
emy {Kovptfva  or  Kofova,  vi,  2.  10,  C'hald.  ■:*p),  a 
city  in  the  wiuth  of  Metlia,  on  the  river  Mardus  (Bochart, 
Phaleg^  iv.  H2) ;  Vitringa  the  city  Carim;  also  in  ^Ie<lia 
(Kapii'y;,  l*tolemy,  \-i,  2, 15).  now  called  Kernul  ( li'ittcr. 
Krdk.  ix.  .^91 ).  .Snne  region  in  Media  is  fXThaps  mo>t 
suitable  from  the  fact  that  Arr.ienia,  whose  northern 


boundaries  are  washed  by  the  river  C\tus,  was  probably 
not  a  {MUt  of  Assyria  at  the  time  nferred  to  (sec  Km*- 
Ik'1,  Prophet,  ii,  108),  Keil  (t'ommtnt,  on  Kinffg,  ad  h»c) 
thinks  the  Mixhs  must  l)e  meant,  erroneously  imagining 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kir  are  sixiken  of  in  Isaiah  ctf 
good  bowmen.  The  Sept.  (Vat.  MS.  at  2  Kings),  the 
Vulg.,  and  Chald.  (at  2  Kings  ar.d  Amos),  and  2Symma- 
chus  (at  Amos  ix),  n;nder  Cyrme! 

For  Kir  oj'Moah  (^Isa.  xv,  1),  see  KiR-Mo-\n. 

Kiratarjuniya,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poems 
of  Sanscrit  literature,  the  production  of  Bharavi,  depicts 
the  conflict  of  ^\xjuna  with  the  god  Siva  in  his  du»gui>e 
of  a  kirata,  or  mountaineer. 

Kirchentag.    See  Church  Dirt. 

Kircher,  Athanasiua,  an  eminent  German  Jes- 
uit, and  quite  pn>minent  as  a  philosopher,  was  l>om  near 
Fulda,  (jlermany,  in  ICOl.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1G18,  and  taught  mathematics  and  metaphvr^ 
ics  in  the  college  at  Wurzburg.  During  the  inroads  of 
the  Swedes  he  fled  before  the  Protestant  lowers,  and. 
after  a  short  ^tay  in  France,  went  to  I^)me,  and  became 
a  profi>ssor  at  the  lYopaganda.  He  died  in  1G80.  His 
writings,  which  extend  over  the  different  departments 
of  the  natural  sciences,  philt^iphy,  philologj',  hu^tory, 
and  archceolog\',  evince  great  taltnt,  but  arc  often  fan- 
ciful in  their  theories.  His  principal  works  of  interest 
to  us  are,  (Kdipus  ^Kyyptiiicwty  etc.  (Roma\  IG52,  etc  4 
vols,  fol.) : — Mundu*  BubterranctiK^  in  xii  libros  diyestuf^ 
etc.  (Amsterdam,  1G65,  foL) : — .1  rca  Noe^  in  tret  librtts 
dif/etttOf  etc.  (Amst.  1675^': — Liber  philolof/icus  de  gttno 
nrtiJicioitOy  sire  muitica^  etc.  (in  Ugolino's  Thtxaurus, 
xxxii,  35il) : — Liber  diaeriticu*  de  Musnrr^iti^  anliquv- 
moderna  (Ugolino,  xxxii,  417):  —  ChiuUy  numummtis, 
qua  sacriSf  qua  proj\vti$y  Ulustrata  (Amst.  ltU>7.  fol.) : — 
Turrig  Babelj  sire  Archontolofjia^  etc.  (Amst.  1G79,  foL^: 
etc.  See  his  A  utobiotjraphy  and  Letters  (Augsl).  1G**1 ; : 
Wetzer  mid  Welle,  Kirchen-/A^.  vol.  vi,  a.  v.;  darling, 
EncycUtp.  Bibliog.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kircher,  Konrad,  a  leame<l  (terman  pbilologian 
of  Auif^sbui^,  of  the  IGth  century,  wan  a  Lutheran  pastor 
first  at  Donauwerth  and  later  at  Jaxtdorf.  and  dii^I  clxiut 
1G22.  He  wrote  Ctmcordite  r*teris  T< /ftamenti  Gnrci:- 
Lbrtris  rocibus  reifjxmdenten  (Francf.  1G07,  2  vols,4to; 
greatly  enlarged  by  Abrah.  Trommius,  Amst.  1718)  :— 
/)e  vttu  ctmrordantiorum  (rrrrrontm  in  Th*oh>fiia,  See 
Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  du  I  'ieux  Testament^  i,  3,  <'h.  ii ,  .A  Hfjenu 
Hiift.  /jtxiko:.;  iii,  8,"l. 

Kirchtofcr,  ]MEix:iiion,  a  c<lrbrate<l  Swiss  eccle- 
siastical writer,  was  !)oni  Jan.  3,  1775,  at  SchafThausen, 
and  was  educated  at  Marburg.  In  1797  he  returned  to 
Switzerland,  and  was  ordained  for  the  holy  ministrv*. 
His  lirst  iniitortant  |)osition  he  pecnre<l  in  J808  at  Stei.i. 
and  this  he  tilled  up  to  his  death,  Feb.  13,  1853.  He  it 
(piite  celebrated  for  his  aide  efforts  in  the  department 
of  Chiu"ch  History,  which  procured  for  him  in  1840  the 
dfK'toratc  of  thcolncv  fn>m  the  University  of  MariMinr. 
Among  the  especinlly  valuable  writings  of  Kirchhof;r 
arc  his  monographs  on  Hofmeister  (1810),  O^^wald  My- 
conius  (181Jn,  Werner  Steiner  (1818),  Berthold  HallW 
(1828),  Wilhclm  Fand  (18.31),  and  Ids  continnation  of 
Hot  lingers'  hArleHaftiral  Hintory  of  tHwitzerland. —  Hti- 
zog,  Real-Enryklopddie^  vii,  708. 

Kirchmayr,  Thomas,  a  German  thcologinn.  was 
Ixmi  at  Straubingen,  Bavaria,  in  the  early  ]  art  of  th'* 
IGth  centur}-;  became  {uistor  tirst  at  Stadtsnlza,  in  Tlin- 
ringia,  and  later  (in  1541)  atKahla.  He  diet!  atWies- 
bach  in  15G3.  Kirchmavr  is  noted  as  the  author  of  a 
commenlarA'  on  1  John,  in  which  he  advocates  the  pre- 
dentination  theory  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  manner.  He 
teaches  thai  the  chosen  ones  never  lose  the  influence  "f 
the  holy  Spirit,  however  great  their  transgression.  He 
was  criticis<Ml  and  obliged  to  (juit  the  pulpit, — Pierer. 
Chircrital  lA'xihw.  ix.  534. 

Kirchmeier,  Johann  Christoph,  a  noted  Ger- 
man theidogian,  was  born  at  Orphcrode,  Hcssc,  Sept.  4. 
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1674,  and  wiu*  educated  at  the  University  of  Marburg.  I      Kir-har'aseth  (2  KiiigH  iii.25K  Kir-har^eseth 
lie  bcoamc  in  1700  pntfeMor  of  philosophy  at  llerbom,    (Ina.  xvi.  7),Kir-ha're8h  (I(«a.  xvi,  ll),Kir-he'reB 


in  the  year  following  regular  profcntwor  of  theolo^'  at 
the  Hame  hi^h-M*h(H>l,  and  in  17<^  removt^l  in  this  ca- 


(Jcr.  xlviii,31,30).     See  Kik-Moaii. 
Kiriatha'im  (Jer.  xlviii,  1, 23 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  0).   St^e 


fiacity  t/»  IleidelU'rg.     In  1723  he  returned  to  Marburg, '  Kirjathaim. 

and  wan  pnimot^t  to  the  hi<;heht  Iionont  that  his  almi  I      tn^^s-ui^^^^    ,v        r^  >  »r         ^     •  ,.  , 

mawr  cmW  b«.t«w.     11cmU«1  March  15, 1743.     Kinh-    „^"**"*  riUB(K,f«a5.«p.oc  v.r.Knpm*,™  r  ,,/^. 

,nci,.r  wa«  ll.c  h..i.or  .ml  pri.lo  ..f  the  (;cnn«.  Rcf,.rn«..l    ^ r"-/";"""?: « ."'""'v     ""  * '  '''*"■•  '•  'v'  f'"  ^ '?'"" 
rf 'K   —.I.-     xf  _i  II'  •  1.      !•      «ri/«  (Lzra  ii,2;>),  or  KiiUATii-Jii-vuiM  (Nell.  vii.  21M. 

Church  m  Martiurg,  and  his  memorj'  ih  revere<l  to  this  ^  '  v*^i.».  wi,  i.  ,. 

<lsy.     A  list  of  \\\A  yrn{\i\^  which  are  m<»tly  of  a  con-        Kir'ioth  (Anuw*  ii.  2).     See  Kkuiotii. 
t  niwr^ial  iiatun-  and  in  i>amphlet  f(»nn,  is  pven  by  Dii-  ,      Kir'jath  (Joslu  xviii,  2H ).    See  Kiiuatii-.ikarim  : 
v'xw'^,  (itUhrtf  T/itolvfftrn  Utuischlattds  d,  18^  inul  19"*  |  alHi>  the  following;  names,  <.f  which  thi«  is  the  tir>t  part. 
^u/irA.  ii.  IM  sq.  ,      Kirjatha'im  (Heb.  Kinjntha'nim,  C^'r;;'-!^,  two  f  iV- 

Kirchmeier.  Johann  Siegmtmd,  a  (Jerman  ten,  i.  e.  donble-town;  Sept.  Ko«irt3«V;i,  but  KnoioSr'f/i 
«heoU>>?iaii  of  note,  waa  bom  at  Allendorf  Jan.  4,  1(>74,  ,  i,|  Numb.:  t)  ttoXic  in  (Jen.;  v.'r.  Kn(nac^fi  orKopia- 
tf  mi  wan  o<lucate«l  at  Marburg  and  Ley<ien.  In  1 7a'»  he  ^^ ^  in  .h-j-.  and  Ezek. ;  ttoAic  7rap«^aX> anaia  |  appar- 
I  >*^Jime  pa;*tor  at  Si^hweUia.     In  17()4  he  accepted  the  :  ^.„t,y  ^Utaking  the  directive  termination  H^-  for  C"  I 

f  >n>fcAiM>n<hipof  logioand  metaphvsicHat  Marluirg  Uni- .  •    ,C    ,       *   »u  i'  l--  •  .*    •    »  •     •     ''   i  i-    T 

'. ;  ,  „    .'    .^i*;  .•        1  *  ,        r      i>     iHiKzck. ;  Auth.  \erj«.  "Kmathami    m  Jer,  and  Lzek.), 

'^crsitv,  and  at  the  same  tmie  became  iiastor  of  a  Ke-  '   u  r.         i 

"i     u      u     •  tf  _u  11      1-    1    *     -1  .lo    .-«.!     the  name  of  two  places. 

ormeil  church  at  Marburg.     He  diwl  Apnl  2:].  h4I).  ,      ,    ,,        r.i  .        •     .  .  •    .u 

—  i:         .  .  •  1     J-    \-»  ..•  II  1.  ()..:■  of  the  !n(»ht  ancient  towns  ni  the  conntrv  cant 

Sim  wntmgs,  manilv  dissertations,  arc  enuniernted  by  '    ^  ^.      ,     ,       ,        l'      1 1  ^     i    /      •  «..ox 
w\-^.  .  t-tl  *    tl'  I         ik  .  0    kt      II  iwv.      tnV-    of  tlie  .lordan  (see  hwald.  (#f.«r/f. /«•.  i.  30X),  as  it  was 

y  thrh  ii  IW  IKWwsseii  l>y  the  gigantic  Lmiin  (den.  xiv,  5),  who  were 

'         **  ex|>elled  by  the  Moabites  (compare  Deut.  ii,9.  KM,  and 

Eirghis,  or  Krm;iii$-RAI9AKI  {Co»sncl»  of  thf    these,  in  their  turn,  were  <l]S|Missessed  by  the  Ainoritts, 

*S/r;jr;jfj»),  LH  the  name  of  a  ix'ople  s]»rcad  over  the  im-    from  whom  it  was  taken  hy  the  Israelites.     Kirjathaim 

rxieiiK  territorj'  iNiuntUnl  by  the  Volga,  desert  of  Obsh-  i  was  ilien  assigned  to  Iteulien  (Numb.  xxxii,37:  .h>sh. 

t^'hei  (in  5.>^N.lat.),  the  Irtish, Chinese  Turkestan,  Ala-    xiii.  19);  but  <luring  tlie  Assyrian  exile  the  Moabiits 

Tau  Mountains,  the  Sir-I)aria,  and  Aral,  and  Caspian  |  again  took  possession  of  this  and  other  towns  (Jer.  xlviii. 

SS*iu»— a  vast  tract  of  land,  not  unfrequently  designated    1.23;  Ezek. xxv, 0).    Ihirckhanlt  (rr/ire//,  p.. %7)  f«»uiid 

as  the  "P^astem  Steppi*,'*  and  containing  MuO.OOO  Eiig-  ■  ruins,  calle<l  A7-7Vf/w,  which  he  conjectures  to  have  been 

liiih square  miles;  sterile,  stony,  and  streamless,  and  cov-  ,  KiriaMr/im,  the  la^t  syllaMe  «»f  the  name  Ik ing  n'tained. 

cTctlvith  rank  herbage  live  fwt  high.    The  Kirghis  are  ■  This  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as  the  ('hri>tian  village  A'rr- 

<'f  Turkish  origin,  and  S])cak  the  (.'zlxk  idiom  of  tluir  .  r'uithn  or  KorvUtthn  (K«pirt(*«,  KutHu^ti)  of  Plustbiui* 

race.    They  have  fnmi  time  immemorial  Ik.'cii  divid(<l  i  and  Jen»me  {Ononui*t.  s.  v.)  is  placed  ten  miles  west  of 

into  three  branches,  called  the  6' ;wl^  J/ iV/f/A,  </Wy.iV//<  :  Mideba,  whereas  El-Tcim  is  but  two  miles  (Scjtzcn 

Uouhi,    The  first  of  these  wanders  in  the  south-west    places  it  at  half  an  hour. /f*iVf,  i,  4(W).     Michadis  ((hi- 

I»rtM»n  of  the  Eastern  StepjK?;  the  Middle  Horde  roams  !  etit.  ?/.  fxttf.  J.ihl.  iii,  120;  Suppl.  22<K{  8*p)  comi>arts  ihc 

over  the  tcrritorj' b<^twe<'n  the  Ishim,  Irti.^h,  I^ke  lialk-  .  mo<lem  city  Kirjathuim^  one  day's  journey  from  Tal- 

l»«-"«h.an(l  the  territor>'  of  the  Little  Horde.    The  Little  '  myra  (WikkI.  Ruin*  of  Palmyra^  p.  34);  and  lUlsibing 

Honlediy^i'  more  nnmen)us  than  the  other  two  togcth-  |  {h'nlb.  xi.  hi>H)  adduces  Kariathuim  (in  IMiny,  vi,  .*12. 

fO  raiigrs over  the  country- b(»undcd  by  the  irral.ToUd,  i  Carriata),  a  place  in  the  des«.»rt  of  Arabia;  but  both 

Siberian  Kirghis,  and  Turkestan.     (A  small  ofl>.h<M»t  of  j  these  identiticatiims  arc  inadmissible  (IlameNVtM.  iii, 

'htm  has,  since  IMOl,  wandcrecl  between  the  Volga  and  ,  109\     Kitter  (A'n/Xv/W*.  xv,  1185,  IIKO)  suppoMs  that 

tn«  Tral  river,  and  is  under  nile  of  the  govenior  of  As-  '  the  ^>«ow/r/x^iV*>w  confounds  two  places  of  the  same  name, 

^rathan.)    South  of  Lake  Issikul  is  a  wild  mountain  j  one  being  the  ancient  city  c<»rresiM»nding  to  Kl-T<  im. 

'nbe  called  the  Diko-Kanu-mtajn^  the  only  trilw  which    north  of  the  wady  Zurka,  and  the  other  the  C'hri>lian 

^^  it*lf  Kirghis.    They  are  called  by  their  ncighlxirs  '  town,  represented  by  the  mo<lem  Kurtyat,  tsmwXh  if  the 

^'""a  or  Plat^k  Kirghis,  and  are  of  Mandshfir  stock.  !  same  wady:  but  we  we  \w  oc<'jLMon  for  this,  as  tin-  lai- 

Tticir  colli'ctive  numbers  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  j  ter  place,  the  name  of  which  fully  agrees,  lies  at  tlic  rc- 

^  milliims  of  souls,  more  than  half  of  wluim  l»el<mg  to    tpiiretl  distance   (deven  miles,  Seetzen,  li*isu  ii,  iMj) 

^^-  Little  llonle.     This  p<-oplc  is,  with  the  excei)tion  |  N»uth-west  of  ^ledeba  (Porter,  /hiu'lffool,]^.  IMH).  upon 

**'Ve  mentioiu^l,  nomadic^  and  is  ruled  by  sultans  or  j  the  southern  slope  of  .I«bel  Attarus  (}KThaps  ref* rrtd  to 

*nan^    They  are  restless  and  predator}',  and  have  well    by  Eusebins  in  the  expression  annexed  to  his  (I(Kcrip- 

'^''1^1  for  themselves  the  title  of  the  *'  Slave-hunters  of  .  tion,  tni  rir  Br/(M  r,  on  the  Jiarin^  using  the  term  in  the 

^"*  Stejipes,"  by  seizing  uprm  caravans,  ap|)n>[)riating  |  s<'ns<!  of  a  fortress  on  a  /**7Mop  rather  than  alluding  to 

^"^Rfifxls,  and  selling  their  captives  at  the  great  slave-    a  i)OMtion  lieyoml  the  valley  Zurka-]^Iain,  which  Hitter, 

•^ket*  of  Khiva,  Bukhara,  etc.     Their  wealth  con>ists  ,  p.  o7H,  fancifully  cimct  ivcs  to  Ik?  thus  imlicated  from  the 

"'•*«t tie,  sheep,  horses,  and  camels.     They  are  of  the  ,  abundaiu'e  of  mandrakes. /ia<'ip«r).     See  Kkimotii,  2. 

*'"<leni  faith,  in  a  somewhat  corrupt  form,  and.  like  the  |      2.  A  city  of  refuge  in  the  tril>e  of  Naplitali  ( I  C.'hion. 

'"«»wen»  of  Sloharamed,  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  '  vi,7ri);  elsewhere  (.Ioi!>h.  xxi,32)  called  Kahtax  (q.  v.  ». 


f'fThis  herrls,  and  sell  him  as  a  slave.     Itut  when 
••^w  lawful  prey  escapes  their  hands  they  raid  and  rob  |  <»>h*c  with  the  art.  "?7^7  *-T»^'  A'lryr/M'-Aa-.t /•////'; 
*^  ^^  frienilly  soil,  and  many  of  the  captives  whom    S<'ptuai:.  Ka^.)la^n^^^o  v.  r.  Krrfoin^ap/^i'ic,  Nth.  xi,  2.'); 

.'^Cirrj'  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara  c«»me  from  the  Per-  |  Anlh.  Vers,  "city  of  Arba,"in  (Jen.  xxxv,  27;  Josh,  x v. 
!^ valleys  of  Atrek  and  Meshiil.    (Jirls  from  these  val-  i  13;  xxi,  1 1  ).the  original  n«me  of  Hkukon,  in  the  nunui- 

. *  frtch  a  higher  price,  and  Persia  has  not  strength    tains  of  .ludah.  so  calh'd  from  its  founchr,  cme  of  the 
"""/•URh  tu  pn>tect  her  children  fn»m  their  raids.*'     Not-  j  Anakim,  and  inhabited  under  the  same  name  after  the 

'''"*landing  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Hussia  to  educate    exile.    Hengsienbcrg.  however,  thinks  that  H(bn»n  was 

^  '^ifffhis,  there  arc  among  them  at  the  present  time    the  earlier  name,  and  Kirjath-Arba  only  was  im[>oscd  by 
J^y  twelve  schools,  attended  by  about  370  chihln*n.    the  Canaanites  {L'titr.  iii.  1x7).     Sir  Jrdin  Mandevillc 


•^  Chambens  Cychp<rdin^  vol.  v.  s.  v. ;  Brockhaus,  Keai- 
'*D'*&jw/w',  vol  viii,  K  V.  Kirgesen. 


(cir.  1322)  found  it  ^till  "called  by  the  Saracens  Kari- 
cuiImj  and  by  tht?  Jt  ws  .  1  /  Uithii"  {^Early  Travt  /^,  p.  IGJ), 
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It  ia  a  Jewish  gloss  (first  mentioned  by  Jerome)  which  valley  they  looked  anxiously  for  some  eminence,  which, 

interprets  the  Utter  part  of  the  name  (ra^K,  arba,  Heb.  according  to  the  belief  of  those  days,  should  be  the  ap- 

*»four")  as  referring  to  the  four  great  m'ek  buried  there  P/opnate  seat  for  so  powerful  a  l>eity  [sec  Thomson, 

(the  saints  Adam,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  so  the  ^'""^  ^"^  ^^*»  u,  o39]  (1  Sam.  vi,  20,  21).     In  this 

Talmud,  see  KeiLad  loc;  or  the  giants  Anak,  Ahiraan,  high  pkce— *the  hiU'  (Hraan)— under  the  charge  of 

Sheshai,  and  Tolmai,  according  to  Bochart, Canatijijl),  Eleazar,  son  of  Abinadab,  the  ark  remained  for  twenty 

KirMath-a'rixn  (Ezra  u,  26).    See  Kirjatii-Jea-  7^^  (^j>» ^\ ^"""R  ^*>>,<^*^  ?«"«*  ^^^  ^^ *>^™«  '»»« 

^  *  resort  of  pilgnms  from  all  parts,  anxious  to  offer  sacn- 

.    ,      ..,     ,  .        ,     „      ,  L  fi^-"^  *iitl  perform  vows  to  Jehovah  (Josephus,  Ant.  vi, 

Kir'jath-ba'kl  (Heb.  Kiryath'-Ba'al,  5?a-rr7P,  2, 1).    Sixty-two  years  after  the  close  of  that  time  Kir- 

city  of  Baal;  Sept.  Kopia^/3oaX),  another  name  (Josh,  jath-jearim  lost  ite  sacred  treasure,  on  its  removal  by 

XV,  60;  xviii,  U)  for  Kirjatu-jearim  (q.  v.).     See  David  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  (1  Chron. 

also  Baalaii.  xiu,  5,  6 ;  2  Chron.  i,  4;  2  Sam.  vi,  2,  etc).     It  is  very 

Kir'jath-hu'zoth(Heb.A'»yyaM'-C%tff*o/A',r*'^p?  remarkable  and  suggestive  that  in  the  account  of  this 

p'-'Sa  city  of  streets;  Sept.  ^oA«c  iirauA««v),  a  citv  transaction  the  ancient  and  heathen  name  Baal  is  re- 

ofMiab  to  which  Balak  took  Balaam  on  his  arrival  to  ^"^^'     lu  fact,  m  2  ^m.  vi,  2-probably  the  onginal 

offer  a  preparatory  sacrifice  (Numb,  xxii,  39).     The  «tatement-the  name  Baide  is  used  without  any  cxp^^^ 

\r  \     *        JTL..     I  *«.^     •*      r*u    .«— :»^«.,,.f  nation,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  Kirjath-ieanm. 

Vulgate  understands  an  extreme  city  of  the  territory  of  »    ,.    *  „    .      .    .u-    *  *•      •    r»  ••  f  »u 

m»    u        .u  *       .u    u  _j        r  A  u    »  .».«  i : In  the  allusion  to  this  transaction  m  Psa.  cxxxu,  6.  the 

Moab,  as  that  on  the  border  of  Amon,  where  tlie  king  ,      ,  i     •    i-    *  j       *v    *       j»  *u 

*  1  •  -^  u  *•  *  /  —  or\  w  *  *u  *,..«  -..V.W.JZ  name  is  obscurely  mdicated  as  the  *wood — yaor,  the 
met  his  prophetic  guest  (verse  36) ;  but  the  two  aprjcar  .  i-tr-  •  .^  •  •  «r  i  u  r  u  ..  it  • 
*  u  t  A'te  ^  ,,  Vw  •.  •  ♦•  —  L  u  root  of  Kmath-ieanm.  We  also  hear  of  a  prophet  Un- 
to have  been  different.  The  citv  in  question  was  prob-  ...  ou  -v  .•  r*i  i  x,  e  j 
. ,  .,  •.  1  r  .V  iL»  I  •.'  u  I  •  11  J  ii«-4  jah  ben-hhemaiah,  a  native  of  tlie  place,  who  enforced 
ably  the  capital  of  the  Moabitish  king,  usuallv  called  •'.  ^  i  •  u  j  n  4  j  u 
V  -Kt  jv  J-  .•  •  u  ir  *u  ^\  ..^  r  the  wamiugs  of  Jeremiah,  and  was  cruelly  murdered  by 
K I  k-Moab,  and  here  distinguished  from  other  places  of  ,  .    .  ,.      yw            •  oa  \.   \  i    *   r.u      i  i 

...     ^        ri"  •  al  •  1    u  •.  »'\  I  Jehoiakim  (Jer.xxvi,20,etc.),butof  the  place  we  know 

a  similar  name  (A  iry(i/A  meaning  simply '^  city  )  bv  an         ..      .    ^      ,     u  2  v       i       i    i  •*      *  *    j« 

•.u  *  •  J-    *•        r  -i.        .     -L  *u  nothine  bcvond  what  has  alreadv  been  said.     A  tradi- 

epithet  indicative  of  its  extent;  coroi)are  the  presence     .      .*      •.       j.      aj'u      •'/?»         i^ot-w       0 

of  the  court  and  "h«th  pUces  of  Baal,"  as  well  m>  the  '-T  .u  "'*""""'??  •>>•  Adnchom.us  (/W  T.S.  Dan.  § 

conspicuous  situation  of  the  citv  (vcr«  41),  oorrcs,>ond-  V^'  "'"•"*'''  without  rtat.ng  his  authority,  that  .t  wiu 

*    *u  *   r  LT      I      n  ^      u  /n*   ^    It     I  the  native  place  of  *Zechanah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  who 

mg  to  that  of  Kerak.    Porter,  however  (Murray's  /landr-  between  the  altar  and  the  Temole' "  f  Smith) 

hook  for  Pal  p.  299  sq.),  inclines  to  identify  the  place  ^       u      ^^^ff"  ^^^        JJtJI    iT      T?\   .  ^  •   ,  ?n" 

.«UK  *i,«  I'-'-L    *  ««  i«K«i  A«^«^.*..„  -« 1  -««.:*K  ir,«.  Josephus  savs  it  was  near  Beth-shemesh  {Ant,  vi,  1,  4). 

with  the  A ftreva^  on  Jebel  Attains,  and  so  with  KiKi-  w,     '..         •,  ,  /^  .  n    '\    »     » 

fn  V  )  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Ommuist,  s.  v.  BaaA,  Baal-cttra- 

^^*    ''^*  thiarim)  speak  of  it  as  being  in  their  day  a  village  nine 

Kir'jath-je'firim  (Heb.  Kiryath'-YeaHm',  ry^"^  or  ten  mUes  from  Diospolis  (Lydda),  on  the  road  to  Je- 

a'^nr^  city  of  forests;  Sept.  Kapia&iape<7i,  Josh,  xviii,  rujialem ;  consequently  north-west  (Hamcsveld,iii,266). 

14;  Judg.  xviii,  12;  1  CJiron,  ii,  60,  62,  2  Chron.  i,  4;  With  this  description,  and  the  former  of  these  two  dis- 

Neh.vii,  29;  Jer.  xxvi,  20;  Kipia^api/i,  1  Sam.  vi,  21;  Uiioes,  agrees  I*rocopius  (see  Keland,  Palatst.  p.  503). 

vii,  1, 2 ;  V.  r.  1  Cliron.  ii,  50,  52 ;  2  Chnm.  i,  4 ;  Neh.  vii.  On  at'couiit  of  its  presumed  proximity  t<»  Beth-shemesh, 

29 ;  Jer.  xxi,  20 ;  ttuXiq  'lapti/i.  Josh,  xv,  9, 60 ;  I  Chron.  Williams  {Holy  City)  endeavor*  to  identify  Kirjath-jea- 

xiii,  5  [v.  r.  'lapi/i] ;  voXii^  'lapeifi,  Josli.  ix,  17 ;  K«-  rim  with  Deir  el-llown,  east  of  Ain  Shcms.     But  this, 

pto^iofip  V.  r.  TTciAtc  'lofp,  1  Chron.  ii,  53;  Krrpt«^/3a-  though  suflScieiitly  near  the  latter  place,  does  not  an- 

aX,  Josh,  xiii,  16;  omits  in  1  Chron.  xiii,  6  [or,  rather,  swcr  to  the  other  conditions.     Dr.  Kobinson  thinks  it 

paraphrases  the  words  "  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath-Jea-  possible  that  the  ancient  Kiijath-jearim  may  be  recog- 

rim,"  by  noKiQ  Aaui^];  Josephus  r)  rutv  Kapia^tapt-  nised  in  the  present  Kuryet  el-Knab,     The  first  part  of 

/itrwi/  TTtiXic,  Ant,  vi,  2, 1 ;  with  the  art,  D"'-ir'»«n  r-'lp,  the  imrae  (Kirjath,  Kuryet,  signifying  city')  is  the  same 

Jer.  xxvi,  20),  in  the  contracted  form  KIKJATi'l-AKIM  ^"  ^}^^  «"^  «  ™^^  probably  ancient,  being  found  in 

.II  u  L"  *Lf  *  •  ,  »■.«..  ..k-M  r«  ••  OK  c!  .  Arabic  proper  names  only  m  Syna  and  Palestme,  and 
(Heb.  Airyaw --^n/w',  D^n5  P'^np,  Ezra  ii,  25 ;  Sept.        .         *  -'  ^,  .u  —      tu        i      v  v 

^  ^  ,  A  '  '.  n"  '       .      1    J-T        rnii  ""'  ^^^y  frequently  even  there.     The  only  change  has 

Kapia3iap«/iv.r.Kopia^mpi/i), and  simply  KIRJATH  i^„  ^y^^^  ^^^^  ancient  "city  of  forests"  has,  in  modem 

(Heb.  A'«ryaM',r;;'^p, Josh. xviii, 28;  Sept.7r«Atc'Iapi-  times,  become  the  "city  of  grapes."  The  site  is  also 
»i/i),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix,  17).  It  about  three  hours,  or  nine  Roman  miles  from  Lydda,  on 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. xv, 60;  Judg.  xviii,  the  road  to  Jenisalem,  and  not  very  remote  from  Gibeon, 
r2),aiidlayon  the  border  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  15;  1  fmm  which  Kiijalh-jearim  could  not  well  have  been 
( /hron.  ii,  50),  to  which  it  was  finally  assigned  (Josh,  xviii,  distant.  So  close  a  correspondence  of  name  and  {jositinn 
28).  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  ark  was  brought  from  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  in  favor  of  Kuryet  el- 
Beth-shemesh,  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the  land  Enab  (see  Ritter's  Enlkumk^  xvi,  108-1 10).  This  plaice  is 
of  the  Philistines,  and  where  it  remained  till  removed  thatwhichecclesiastical  tradition  has  identified  with  the 
to  Jerusalem  by  David  (1  Sam.  vii;  1  Chron.  xiii).  Anathoth  of  Jeremiah  (i,  1;  comp.  Jerome,  ad  loc. ;  also 
This  was  one  of  the  ancient  sites  which  were  again  in-  Onomusticon,  s.  v.;  Josephus, /I n/.  x,  7, 3), which,  howev- 
habit«d  after  the  exile  (Ezra  ii,  25;  Neh.  vii,  29).  It  er,  is  at  Anata.  Kuryet  el-Enab  is  now  a  poor  village, 
was  also  called  Kirjatii-baal  (Josh,  xv,  GO ;  xviii,  14),  its  princijial  liuildings  being  an  old  convent  of  the  Min- 
and  Baalaii  (Josh,  xv,  9).  It  appears  to  have  lain  not  orites  and  a  Ijitin  church.  The  latter  b  now  deserted, 
far  from  Beeroth  (Ezra  ii,  25).  "  It  is  included  in  the  and  is  used  for  a  stable,  but  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  lar- 
genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  50,  52)  as  founded  by  gcst  and  most  solidly  constructed  churches  in  Palestine 
or  descended  from  Sholial,  the  son  of  Caleb  ben-llur,  and  (Robinson,  ii,  109, 334-387).  The  village  is  prettily  sit- 
as  having  in  its  turn  sent  out  the  colonies  of  the  Itlirites,  uated  in  a  basin,  on  the  north  side  of  a  spur  jutting  out 
Puhites,  Shumathites,  and  Mishraites,  and  those  of  Zo-  from  the  western  hills.  The  only  well-built  houses  are 
rah  and  EshtaoL  *  Behind  Kiijath-jearim'  the  band  of  those  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  sheiks  Abu-Ghosh, 
Danites  pitched  their  camp  before  their  exfiedition  to  who  for  the  last  half  ccntur}'  have  been  the  terror  of 
Mount  Ephraim  and  LaLsh,  leaving  their  name  attached  travellers,  but  have  lately  been  overtaken  with  punish- 
to  the  spot  for  long  aft^r  (Judg.  xviii,  12).  Sec  Maha-  ment  by  the  Turkish  government.  Dr.  Robinson  rc- 
NEH-DAN.  Hitherto,  beyond  the  early  sanctity  implied  marks  that  "  a  pretty  direct  route  from  Beth-shemesh 
in  its  bearing  the  name  of  B^val,  there  is  notliing  re-  would  pass  up  on  the  east  of  Veshiia  and  along  wady 
markable  in  Kiijath-jearim.  It  was  no  doubt  this  rep-  Ghurab;  but  no  such  mad  now  exists,  and  probably 
utation  for  sanctity  which  made  the  people  of  Beth-she-  never  did,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  country.  In 
mesh  appeal  to  its  inhabitants  to  relieve  them  of  the  all  probability,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  Saris" 
ark  of  Jehovah,  which  was  bringing  such  calamities  on  {Researches,  new  e<L,  iii,  157).  Schwarz,  who  identifies 
their  untutored  inexperience.     From  their  place  in  the  Kiijath-jearim  with  the  same  site,  suggests  that  the  hill 
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f  which  he  calls  Mount  MuUn)  south-west  of  the  village,  distingubhed  honors.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  Stock- 
aiid  ju»t  wiuth  of  Kuryet  e;»-.Saideh,  may  be  the  "  Mount  bridge,  and  coinmcnceil  the  ^tudy  of  theology  under  the 
Jearim"  spoken  <if  in  Josh,  xv,  10  (but  different  from  dirtM>tion  of  Dr.  Stephen  West;  but  the  strict  views  of 
M<»unt  Baalah  of  ver.  11);  Imth  places  having  taken  the  theiilogy  to  which  he  was  here  introduce<l  were  little  to 
title  Jearim  from  the  inter\'eiiing  tract  of  land,  pcrha|>8  his  taste,  and  he  anm  after  returned  to  ('ambridge,  where 
oncf  covered  with  wocxl  {PaltAt,  \u  07).  It  is  the  testi-  he  found  himself  in  a  much  more  congenial  theological 
m«>iiy  of  a  recent  traveller  (Tobler,  Dritte  W'andentvf/,  p.  atmos{»here.  In  NovcralHir,  1792,  while  still  prosecuting 
178X  that  in  the  immediate  neighl)orhood,  on  the  ridge  his  theological  studies,  he  was  ap]Miinte<l  tutor  of  mcta- 
pn>l>ably  answering  to  Mount  Jearim,  there  still  are  physics  in  Iiar%-ard  Uuivcrsity.  and  held  this  office  until 
"  real  woods,  so  thick  and  so  solitary',  he  had  seen  noth-  February,  17D4,  when  he  was  onlained,  and  uistalled  pac- 
ing like  them  since  he  left  Germany."  tor  of  the  New  South  Church,  IVwton.  Here  he  ^(»on 
Klr'iath-san'nah  (Hebrew  Kinjath^-Sannah',  *1«^  f5""i«»  ^i«»  «ninteUigcnt  and  discriminating  iM>n. 
— »-^-«««^  _  u  •*  ^  c.  1  T  iT  4n  43  *.  gregation,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  Icadnig  men 
"SO  ?^:7P,  Perh.  ctty  o/.S,mm/A;  Josh   xv,  49;  Sept.  „f ,,,,  ,i„,^     j,^  j^.^  ,,^  ^.^^  j^^,^^,^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  J^^^^ 

^lAic  rpofi/iorwv),  usually  Ktrjuth-ie.  pher  (Heb.  A'lr-  of  d,K-tor  of  divinity  from  the  CoUege  of  Nt;w  Jersey, 

9faih''Sr'pha','^^OT^^'^,bool>ci/y ;  Sept. ttoAii: y^/i-  and  in  1810  witli  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 

fidT*aVj  Josh.  XV,  15, 16;  Judg.  i,  11 ;  rroXiQ  ruiv  yfta^i'  Brown  University.     So  high  was  his  pnifessional  rc]m- 

^arufv,  Judg.  i,  12;  v.  r.  Ka^itadui^cp,  Judg.  i,  11),  in  tation  at  that  time,  and  «io  commanding  the  influence 

later  times  (Josh,  xv,  15, 49;  Judg.  i,  11)  called  Dkbir  he  had  acquired,  that  in  IKIO  he  was  eln'ted  to  the  pres- 

<•).  v.).  a  Caiiaanitish  royal  city  (Josh.  X,  38),  afterwards  idency  of  IlarA'anl  Tnivcrsity.     Dr.  Kirkland's  pre^- 

included  within  the  trilxsof  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 48;  comp.  dcncy  markc<l  a  brilliant  eptx-h  in  the  historj'  of  th« 

•.Itidg.  i,  1 1),  but  assigned  to  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  15;  1  college.    Under  his  administration  the  course  of  studies 

< 'hn>n.  vi, 58 ;  comf>are  Hamesveld, iii. 224).    The  name  was  greatly  enlarged;  the  law  schoul  was  established; 

l>ebir  means  a  word  or  oracle,  and  is  applied  to  that  the  medical  sihool  reorganized;  four  different  professor- 

wn^^t  secret  and  separated  {Murt  of  the  Temple,  or  of  the  shifM  in  the  academical  department  endowed  and  filled ; 

Knitst  holy  place,  in  which  the  ark  of  the  <i)venant  was  three  new  buildings  erected,  and  immense  additions 

§  tlaced,  and  in  which  resfKinses  were  given  from  above  made  to  tlie  library.     In  August,  1827,  he  sulTered  a 

tlie  cherubim.     Fnim  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  led  him,  in  March,  1828,  to  re- 

B\iijath-M>fjher  means*' city  of  writing,"  it  has  l)cen  con-  <(ign  his  ofiice  as  president ;  and  in  April  he  set  out  on  a 

jiTture*!  tluit  Debir  was  some  particularly  sacred  place  longjouniey  through  the  Western  and  Soutlurn  States^ 

«  *x  i!«at  of  learning  among  the  Canaanites,  and  a  re[X)si-  Aiid  afterwards  s]x*nt  three  years  and  a  half  in  visiting 

cory  of  their  reconls.     **  It  is  not,  indee<l,  probable,"  as  foreign  countries,     lie  die<l  April  2fi,  18-10.     Dr.  Kirk- 

f  >n»fe««or  liush  remarks  (note  od  loc.  Josh.),  **  tliat  writ-  land  was  a  (person  of  simple,  dignified,  and  wiiniing  man- 

mJii;  and  books,  in  our  sense  of  the  words,  were  ver}' com-  ners;  he  had  great  natural  dignity:  there  was  an  un- 

snua  among  the  Canaanites;  but  some  methotl  of  re-  studied  grace  in  his  whole  b<>Aring  and  demeanor.     His 

c^niuig  events,  and  a  wtrt  of  learning,  was  doul>tless  mind  was  of  an  ethical  turn ;  he  was  distiiiguislied  as 

cultivated  in  those  regions."     Rochart  {Cantunij  ii,  17)  a  morali^t,  and  seemed  to  possess  a  thonmgh,  intimate, 

cxpUins  the  Utter  part  of  the  name  Kirjath-sannah  as  and  manrllous  knowle<lge  of  men.     He  was  remarka- 

Iwing  a IlHEnician  term  e<iuivalent  to  the  Arabic  fiinna  bl***  to«>,  f«»r  the  comj)rehinsiveneH8  of  his  views  and  the 

*»r** precept,"  which  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  above  universality  of  his  judgment-^.     He  always  generalized 

explanation  of  the  other  terms.     Gesenius  (Tht^mur.  p.  <»n  a  large  scale,  and  even  his  conversation  was  a  euc- 

962, 1237)  thinks  it  a  term  expressive  of  the  palm,  and  cession  of  ajihorisms,  maxims,  and  general  remarks.    His 

^^m  {Heb. I.,ex.  s,  \\)  thinks  it  denotes  the  x/nm/ plant,  publicatioim  consisted  of  a  few  iKvasional  Di^rourset^ 

iHirwas  taken  by  Joshua  (x,88);  but  it  being  after-  several»c<mtributious  to  the  {Miriodicals  of  that  day,  and 

wards  retaken  by  the  Canaanites, Caleb,  to  whom  it  was  a  ^f^moir  of  Fisht-r  A  nu-s.    See  Ware,  A  mer.  ruitai-ian 

*wvned,gave  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage  to  his  ^%.  i,  273 ;  Christian  Examiner,  xxix,  232.     (J.  L.  S.) 

wphcw  Othniel  for  hU  braver)'  in  carrj-ing  it  by  storm  Klrkland.  Samuel,  a  Congregational  mmister, 

(J««h.xv,  16).    It  was  situated  m  the  mountains  of  Ju-  ^^s  bon»  Dec.  1, 1741,  at  Norwich, Conn.     He  received 

•wh  (Josh.  XV.  49),  to  the  south  of  Hebron  (Josh,  x,  38 ;  y^i^  degree  from  the  CV.Uege  of  New  Jersev,  1765,  though 

«*  K«l,C*w»iw«i/.  ad  loc),  and  on  a  high  spot  not  ver>-  not  present  himself.     In  N»»v.  1765,  he  went  on  a  mis- 

w  frrnn  it  (Josh,  xv,  15),  and  appears  to  have  been  8i4,„ar>'  \-isit  to  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  returning  in 

smngly  fortilied  (Ewald,  Gesch,  J*r.  ii,  289).    These  cir-  ^av,  1766,  he  was  dulv  onlained  and  apjiointed  inisbion- 

"•nwances  and  the  aasocUted  names  (Josh,  xv,  48-.^)  nr\-  bv  the  O.nnecticut  Ik>ard  of  (k)rresiM)ndents  of  the 

■|1«ar  to  indicate  a  position  on  the  mountains  south-  8,;;ietv  in  Scotland.    He  settled  at  Oneida  in  the  midst 

*«*ofHebron,  in  the  vicinity  of  «/-Z;A«AmyrA,  which  „f  ,ije  Oneida  trilie,  and  lalwred  until  the  Kevc.lution 

]J^*^n»n<ling  Mtuation  and  some  ruins  (Kobinson's  flusi>cnded  his  mission.     During  the  war  he  s<rved  as 

*t*«,  1,311).  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  was  engaged  in  negotiations 

^k, a  word  meaning  rird^,  in  the  sense  of  « assem-  ^'^'^  ^^^^  Indians, for  which  ser\ices  he  was  rewanled  by 

•^y-^r "company;"  the  original  wonl  being  Saxon,  and  <^'"ntfr«»  »"  ^^85.     As  s^mn  as  the  war  was  ended  he 

*PPo«(i  by  some  to  have  come  from  the  Greek  Kima-  «'"t»""«l »»«  missionary  lal^.rs  among  the  Indians.    In 

*«'.'fo»iiwi»nrin,"TheLonrshouse.'»    The  word  TAwrcA  ^"^^  ^^^^  Indiana  and  New  \ork  State  presente<l  him 

"  ^  same  a«  •*  Kirk,"  and  has  the  same  signification  as  ^'"''  valuable  land^  part  of  wJiich  he  improved  and  oc- 

''^^gregation"  or  aasemblv,  which  are  elsewhere  given  cupie<l.     During  the  year  1791  he  made  a  Stahnu-nt  of 

*»^f>Mlttio«i  of  the  original  word  UK\t)tj'ta.     The  es-  '*''  ^^'^'mhtrs  ami  Situation  oftht  Sir  United  \alion»  of 

♦*Wi*bed  religi^m  of  ScotUnd  (the  Presbyterian )  is  usu-  ^w'/«''«^  »'»  ^'*>f^h  A  nwrictt,  and  in  the  winter  conducted 

■^y  ciUed  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,     See  Scoti^\si>.  «  delegation  of  some  forty  warriors  to  meet  Onigrcss  in 

w  Philadelphia.    In  1793  he  was  instrumental  in  priK'uring 

JKirklazid,Jolin  Thornton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  em-  a  charter  for  the  Hamilton  (hieida  Acaticmv,  which  has 

^t American  Unitarian  divine,  was  Iwm  at  Herkimer,  „i„ce  become  a  college.     His  connection  with  the  8.Kie- 

.W  ^'  1"»  1770.     His  youthful  days  were  spent  at  ty  in  Scotknd  was  bn)ken  (.ff  in  1797,  for  what  rcaw.n 

',i|!j^«dg«.  Mart.     At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  M-ent  to  i,e  knew  notjjut  he  continued  his  ac<rust<»mcd  work  un- 

J^^  Academy,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  til  his  death,  Feb.  28, 1808.— Sprague,  .1  nnah,  i,  623. 

f'*'*)!!,  and  in  1785,  with  the  patronage  of  the  excel-  •-,  ,        ^  ^  i    «.      *.     ^,     ,^ 

^t  jndRe  Phillips  he  entered  Harvard  University.    He  Kirkpatrick,  Hugh.    See  KinKPATKicK,  James. 

i*^  through  college  with  a  high  reputation  for  schol-  B^irkpatrick,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Presliyterian  divine, 

*'*^'P»  especially  excelling  in  the  departments  of  Ian-  was  bom  near  Baskingridgo,  N.  J.,  August  7, 1785;  pnr- 

^**9^  and  metaphyaicay  and  graduated  in  1789  with  sued  hia  classical  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Key. 
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Robert  Finley,  D.D.,  and  ^rmduated  at  the  College  of 
Now  Jersey  in  IWM.  Afcer  this  he  studied  law  three 
years,  but  in  1807  he  decided  definitely  in  favor  of  the 
ministry,  and  resumed  his  studies  under  John  Woodhull, 
D.D.J  of  Freehold,  N.  J.  In  August  1809,  he  was  licensed 
!»y  the  New  Brunswick  Prertl)yter\',  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Unit«l  First  Church  of  Am- 
well,  Kingoes,  N.  J.,  June  20, 1810,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  for  fifty-six  years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Hunterdon  County  Bible  Society  (181G),  an<i  also 
among  the  earliest  and  most  energetic  promoters  of  tlie 
temperance  reformation  in  that  aiunty.  He  died  at 
Kingoe-R,  N.  J.,  ^lay  2, 1 860.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  was  a  man 
of  a  large  and  generous  heart ;  his  preaching  was  full  of 
tenderness,  pathr>s,  and  earnestness;  his  ('hristian  char- 
tuttcT  unassuming,  and  adorned  with  meekness  and  pie- 
ty.— Wilson,  Prefb.  HUtoricnl  A  Imnmic^  1807.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Kirkpatrick,  Jamea,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
l*resbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
Kirkpatrick,  a  minister  in  Lurgan,  Scotland,  from  about 
l(j8G  to  the  Revi)lution,  when  he  retireil  to  Dalrj',  Ire- 
land, wlicre  he  preaclied  until  1091,  then  removed  to  Ol'l 
Cumnock,  and  in  1(>05  again  retunied  to  Scotland,  and 
died  at  Ballvmonev  in  1712.  James  was  educated  at 
(ilasgow,  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  promising  Irish  Presbyterians  in  the  pidpit.  In 
1706  he  was  the  preacher  of  the  Second  Iklfast  congre- 
gation. Diuring  the  oppositi«>n  of  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Presbyterians,  .James  Kirkpatrick  became 
one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  lYesijyterian  cause. 
In  1713  he  published  A  n  ifisforical  Efsay  Ufwn  the  fAty- 
alty  of  PrfgbtfffriniM  in  Great  liritain  ami  I  rf  land  from 
the  Htformatitm  to  the  present  Vetir  (Belfast,  1713, 4to), 
to  which  neither  he  nor  the  printer  dare<l  to  affix  their 
names  for  fear  of  persecution.  He  died  about  1725. — 
Reid  and  Killen,  IJiat.  Presb.  Ch.  in  Ireland,  iii,  91  sq, 

Kirk-Sessions  is  the  name  of  a  i)etty  ecclesias- 
tical judicatory'  in  Scotland.  Each  parish,  aoconling  to 
its  extent,  is  divided  into  several  particular  districts, 
every  one  of  which  has  it«  own  elder  and  deacons  to 
giivem  it.  A  Consistory  of  the  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons  «>f  a  [»arish  form  a  kirk-session.  These  meet 
once  a  week,  the  minister  being  their  moderator,  but 
without  a  negative  voice.  It  regulates  matters  rela- 
tive to  public  worship,  elections,  catechizing,  visitations, 
membership,  etc.  It  judges  i:i  matters  of  less  scandal; 
but  greater,  as  adultery,  are  left  to  the  Prcsbyterj',  and 
in  all  cases  an  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  Presbytery. 
The  functions  of  the  kirk-session  were  in  former  times 
too  often  inquisitorially  exercised;  but  this  is  miw  less 
frequently  attempted,  and  the  danger  of  it  is  continu- 
ally diminishing  thn)ugh  the  growth  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  In  former  times,  also,  the  kirk-session  in 
Scotland  often  imposed  fines,  chiefiy  for  offences  against 
the  seventh  commandment;  l)ut  this  practice  had  no 
recognition  in  civil  nor  even  in  ecclesiastical  law,  and  is 
now  wholly  relinquished.  The  kirk-session  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  each  parish  is  fidly  recognised  in 
Scottish  law  as  having  certain  rights  and  duties  with 
respect  to  the  jjoor,  but  recent  legislation  has  ver\'  much 
deprived  it  of  its  former  imjmrtance  in  this  relation. — 
Buck,  8.  V. ;  Chamlvrs,  s.  v. 

Kirkton,  James,  a  Scottish  divine,  who  flourislied 
in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  centun',  is  noted  as  the 
author  of  The  secret  ami  true  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  front  the  Restnra/iim  to  1078,  etc  (edited  by  C. 
K.  Sharpe,  Edinb.  1817,  4to),  a  work  which  has  been 
highly  commended  by  Sir  Walter  S<'ott  {London  Qiimi. 

Revi-ir,  xviii,  502  sq.).     Kirkton  dieil  in  1099 Ulack- 

icood^s  Magazine,  ii,  305  sq. 

Kirk'WOOd,  Koiiert,  a  Presl)yterian  i^inister.born 
in  Paisley,  Scotland, May  25, 1793,  was  educated  in  (ilas- 
gow College,  and  studied  divinity  with  IJev.  John  Dick, 
D.D.,  at  Theological  Hall,  (Jlasgow.  He  was  licensed 
in  1828.  In  response  to  a  pressing  call  for  ministerial 
workers  in  New  York,  h';  wciit  thitlier  and  connected 


himself  with  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church, 
under  the  Missionary  Society  o(  which  he  lal)ored  un- 
til 18;>0,  when  he  became  (lastor  at  Cortlandville,  N,  Y. 
He  officiated  there  and  at  Auburn  and  Saudbeach,  N. 
Y.,  until  1839,  and  then  8er\'ed  as  a  domestic  missionany 
for  seven  years  in  Illinois.  For  the  next  eleven  yean 
he  labored  as  agent  for  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies 
In  1857  he  transferred  his  connection  from  the  Itefonnet 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  settled  at  Yonkers,  K 
Y.,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literarj'  labors 
He  died  August  20, 1800.  In  addition  to  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  Christian  JnfeUiffencer,  Xeir  York  Ob- 
server, and  The  Presbyterian,  he  published  Lectures  oi 
the  Milleftnium  (New  York,  1855): — Universalism  A>- 
plained  (New  Y<>rk,  1850) :— .1  J'leafor  the  Bible  (New 
York,  1800;  a  very  popular  work  and  extensively  sold » 
— I lliist rations  of  the  Offices  of  Ch  list  (New  York,  1862 
a  practical  treatise  on  divine  influences);  together  will 
a  selection  of  sermons.  Mr.  Kirkwood  having  e«j(»ye< 
the  superior  advantages  of  instruction  by  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  Dick,  was  thon)ughly  and  systematically 
trained  in  the  great  evangelical  doctrines.  His  preach 
ing  was  characterized  by  a  practical  scriptural  tone 
**  His  only  peculiarity  of  doctrine  was  his  ]>re-milleimia 
views,  in  which,  however,  as  his  work  on  this  subje< 
shows,  he  was  mmlerate,  cautious,  and  never  went  to  tin 
extreme  of  fixing  the  time  and  se&stms,  which  the  Fa 
ther  hath  put  in  his  own  power." — Wilson,  Presb,  Hi* 
torictil  Almanac, 

Kir-Mo'ab  (Heb.  Kir-Moab',  SX'i^-^'^p./or/rfA 
of  .\foab  [see  Kiu];  Isa.  xv,  1;  Sept.  to  tiixov  tth 
Slwa/?iru"oc,  Vidg.  murus  Moab,  Auth.  Vers.  "Kir  oi 
Moab"),  usually  KIK-HERES  (Heb.  Kir-chc'res,  — .-p 
^,25'^n,  brick  fortress,  Jer.  xlviii,  31,  36;  Sept.  KitpaCir 
Yulg.  murus  fctilis ;  in  pause  tJ";H  "l"^)?,  Isa.  x\'i,  11 
Sept,  TtlxoQ  0  *v€rrrii'i<rac,  Vulgate  murus  cocti  latcris 
Anth.Ver8.'*Kir-haresh"),or  KIR-HARESETII  (Heb 
Kir-Chare' seth,  'T^y^''^^'^'^,  id.,  Isa.  xvi,  7;  Sept.  ri 
/raroocof)»'r«c  Si^,  Vulgate  inuri  cocti  lateris;  in  pause 
rr'^n  -l-'p,  2  Kings  Ui,  25;  Sept,  rb  ruxof,  Vulgate 
murifctiles,  Auth.  Vers.  "Kir-haraseth"),  one  of  the  twd 
strongly  fortified,  cities  in  the  territory  of  Moal),  the 
other  being  Ar  of  3Ioab.  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  took 
the  city,  and  destroyed  it,  except  the  walls  (2  Kings  iii, 
25) ;  but  it  api>ears  fn>m  the  passages  here  cited  that  it 
must  have  been  rebuilt  before  the  time  of  Isaiah,  and 
again  ravaged  by  the  Babylonians.  In  his  pn>phecy 
(xv,  1),  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  has  put  -Xi^"^  5<S*2, 
kerakkn  de-Moab,  *'  the  castle  of  Moab;"  and  the  forroei 
of  these  wonis,  pronounced  in  Arabic  karak,  kerak^  oi 
k'rak,  is  the  name  it  bears  in  2  Mace,  xii,  17  (Xopara, 
Characa\  in  Steph.  Byzant.  {XapaK^df^a,  Characiw>- 
ba),  in  Ptolemy  (v,  17,  5,  XapaKo}iia^  Characoma\  in 
Abulfeila  {Tab.  »%r.  p.  89),  and  in  the  historians  of  the 
(.'rusades.  Abulfcda  (who  places  it  twelve  Arabic  milen 
from  Ar-Moab)  describes  Kerak  as  a  small  town,  with 
a  castle  on  a  high  hill,  and  remarks  that  it  is  so  stnin;; 
that  one  must  denv  himself  even  the  wish  to  take  it  bv 
force  (comp.  2  Kings  iii.  25).  In  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, and  when  in  |)ossession  of  the  Franks,  it  was  in- 
vested by  Saladin ;  but,  after  lying  before  it  a  month, 
he  was  comi>elled  to  raise  the  siege  (BohaKldin,  Wa 
Saladin.  p.  55).  The  Cnisaders  had  erectetl  here  a  for- 
tress still  known  as  Kerak,  which  formed  one  of  the 
centres  of  operations  for  the  Latins  e^st  of  the  Jonlan. 
On  the  capture  of  these  at  length  by  Saladin  after  a 
long  siege,  in  A.D.  1188,  the  dominion  of  the  Franks 
over  this  territ4)ry  cease<l  ( Wilken,  Kreuzz.  iv,  244-247 ). 
*'  It  was  then  the  chief  citv  of  ,1  rahitt  Secunda  or  Petrtt- 
censvt ;  it  is  s|)ecified  as  in  the  Belka,  and  is  distinguish- 
ed from  '  Moab'  or  '  Rabbat.^  the  ancient  Ar-Moab,  and 
from  the  Mons  regalis  (S<?hulten8,  Itulex  Geof/r,  s.  v.  Ca- 
racha;  see  also  the  remarks  of  (iesenius,  ,Iesaia,  i,  517, 
and  his  notes  to  the  (German  translation  of  Burckhardt  )- 
The  Crusaders,  in  error,  believed  it  to  be  Petra,  and  thai 
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name  is  frequently  attached  to  it  in  the  writing  of  |  HunroiuKlhig  tltc  whole.    It  isof  immenae  rxtent,havLng 

William  of  Tyre  and  Jacob  de  Vitry  (see  quotations  in  tive  ^ateH,  t*even  well«  and  cistf-mn,  with  («ubt<Trancan 

Kubiuison,  hib,  lif*,  ii,  1(»7).     Thiit  error  m  )M'r|>ctuntHl  {>a.sHa^cfi«  and  Hovcn  arched  Htori^hoiiMtH,  one  above  an- 

iii  the  (ireek  Church  t<i  the  present  day ;  and  the  bishop  other,  for  pur|K>H(^  of  defence  {iva  Lyncir«  AVi/"rr/,'ir»,  ]>. 
oflVlra,  whose  otfice,  as  reprcHentative  ofthe  ]»atriarch,  I  i)5;>-3.V.*».     Mr.  De  Snulcy  al^i  entered  thin  "<lcn  of 

it  M  to  pHKluce  the  holy  tire  at  Knster  in  the  (.')uir(*h  of  roblM  rs,"  as  lie  temiM  it,  and  he  has  addi'd  Mnne  ]iartic- 

the  Sepulchre  at  Jeni^em  (Stanley,  «S'.  ami  1\  p.  4tJ7),  ularH  to  the  above  de^tcription  (Surratirc.  i.  iJt>2-3iJ0, 

iit  in  reality  bbhop  of  Kerak  (Seitzen,  litisiii^  ii,  .'i.V^:  H'.Ml).     His  account  illuHtrateH  the  charait<r  of  tlie  in- 

Ikirckhardt,  \\,  3^7  T  (Smith).     The  tirnt  |)erM)ii  who  habitants  who  have  for  many  years  lieen  the  terror  (»f 

vlsiteil  the  place  in  modem  times  waM  Seetzen,  who  the  vicinity  (Porter, /Aim/ W*/-.  p.  (Ui:  Strhwarz. /*<i^<- 

hay8,"Xear  to  Kerak  the  wide  ])lain  tenninaten  which  tiiif,\t.'l\(\).     See  alw)  Kitter'n  Knlinmlf,  xv,  OHi,  1215. 

extends  frr>m  Kabbah,  and  w  bn>ken  only  by  low  and  A  map  of  the  hite  and  a  virw*  of  part  of  t lie  keep  will  lie 

decachf^i  hills,  and  the  countr}'  now  l>cconie8  mountain-  found  in  tlie  Atlas  to  I)e  Saulcy  {La  Mtr  Moiiv^  etc^ 

iiuaw    Kerak, formerly  a  city  and  binhop's  »ei%  lies  on  the  fcuilles  8,  *20).     See  Moab. 
top  of  the  hUl  near  the  end  of  a  deei)  valley,  and  is  nur-        Kirwan.     See  M  itrk  a  v.  Nicitoi.AS. 

niunded  on  all  wdes  with  loftv  mountain:*.      The  hill  is  .  ,  .  ,     .  . 

ven-  .^eep,  and  in  many  plai-e's  the  sides  are  quite  |»er.        P'^f  ^'  ^^  •^^'^»''"  "' •^'^•;-  ""/'"'"^t  I^^h  divme. 


aiMl  (;reek  (JhrL^tian*.     The  present  bishop  of  Kerak    \^  ]^}'^^^'  siuressivcJy  minister  of  St.  Peter's  ('luirch. 


mn,K«iHl  of  limestone  and  brittle  marl,  with  manv  beds  ,  »*'"'"«  \"  ^*t" '"  '"^  «"»"'"<•»«  that  it  was  found  ncires- 
»f  blue,  black,  and  ^rrav  flints.  In  the  neiKhVx.rinK  •*-^^'  ^"  i*^*^^'"**  ^''^^  entrance  of  the  church  where  he  was 
n-cks  tJiere  are  a  numlieV  of  curicms  jrn.ttocs;  in  those    ^,  ^'^''t  1^"**  *?""^'*J  a»*^  palisades.     He  was  a  man 


i.v  Irbv  and  Ma:iglcH  (  7'rar./..p.:JGl-370).  From  their  '  title  of  A>;-7«o,i..  with  a  sketch  cf  ld«  life  (London,  1814, 
•Tcr^unt  it  would  seem  that  tJie  caverns  noticed  bv  Sect-  ,  «;;!!•  ^\  V«^l":^;-/ .'/f'^'^'^  lidshoip-apncn.n.  WAir^ 
9.  .^  »  u  1 1     .1  1  1  ~       r  »»  »  .»  :...r  *  .....   '  AlhlxMie,  J)vi,  of  t.itffUm  am  Ann-r.  Auf/iorit.  n,  UWW: 

Xfii  wfre  prrmnblv  the  sripulchres  of  the  ancient  town.     ,      ,  ^  '     .   ,^  *      .    ,.,.k  t      .  ».        i         /.    .  -r 

im-^.  .1     , '  ,,  \  .|     /„  •.    . ^    f  ir^.«i   /.  ,i.:^i.  •U.V.,  .  i'Omi.  Quart,  Her.  xi,  IdO  wi. ;  Ii«ml  Isrouirham,  <  ontrih, 

v>  <>  alxi  learn  that  the  Christ laiiM  of  Kerak  (winch  thev  '        .     ^.,.  .    ,,        »      ,        ,  . ,,  ,!r-..\  •   ^.i 

•  ■«.  I  II     II      u    -11  z'      i\ ..^ 1..  -^  ...  «w-....^  «^    ff>  fn*"  r-'tinb.  Ktv.  (lA>nd.  and  (ilasifow.  18u6),  i,  104  sq, 

aii«l  Kiirckhardt  call  htrfk)  am  nearly  as  numenuis  *-^    ,  f  ii  ■ii'\  w     ■         -"  »         *^ 

ttic?  M<ihamme<lans,  and  boast  of  bein^  strrnjjj^er  and    v  •     •     0 

l*»"afc  ver  (sec  Kobinj-Hm's  Jif$earvhf*^  ii,  6t)6-.'>71).    ( )n  ac-        Kish  (Heb.  t//.,  'IJ'^p,  a  trap. otherwise  a  horn ;  Sept. 


c*  -lantdf  the  notoriou*'ly  savaj^  character  of  its  Moham-    Kti'c  or  KiV,  X.T.  Kir,  Auth.Vers.  "Cis,"  Acts  xiii,21), 

»»»«"^lin  inhabitants,  Kerak  has  not  often  been  visite^l  by  '  the  name  of  five  men. 

lira -sellers.     Lieut.  Lynch,  of  the  United  States  expcdi-        1,  The  second  of  the  two  sons  of  Mahli  rjn^udson  of 

ti«^>iitotlieDeadSea,iienetrated  this  fastness  of  banditti,    I^vi);  his  s<«is  married  tlieir  cousins,  luirtsms  of  his 

Wa».-v-inK  Uildly  sei/.wl  the  sheik  and  detained  him  as  a  |  brother  Kleazar  (1  Cliron.  xxiii,*Jl,22).     One  of  these 

*i.r»i*U|i;e  for  their  safety.     He  des<'rib<««  the  town  as  sit-    sons  was  named  J<?rahme(;l  (I  Chroii.  xxiv,  '1\)),     RC. 

timtwl  uprm  the  lm)w  of  a  hill  iWXK)  feet  above  the  Dead  I  cir.  lU.X 

^^•a.    The  houses  are  a  collection  of  stone  huts,  built  i      2.  A  Ik>njamite  of.Ienisalem  (i.e.  the  northern  neiph- 

^viihout  mortar.     They  are  from  seven  to  ei^ht  feet    b«»rho<Ml  of  Jebus),  third  named  (»f  the  sons  of  .bhiel  (of 

*»«f^h;  the  ftnmnd  floiirs  alnrnt  six  feet  l)elow,  and  the  i  (Jib^-on)  by  Maa«hah  (1  Chniii.  viii,3();  ix,  ;)0).     J?.C. 

*^«at  terrace  mud-roofs  mostly  about  two  feet  alwve  the    apparently  cir.  n»lH. 

*^treetR;  but  in  many  places  there  were  short  cuts  fn>m  I      3.  A  wealthy  and  p*>werful  IJ<nja!nite,  nm  of  Ner  (1 

^^r^\  to  street  across  the  roofs  of  the  houses.     The  j  Chron.  viii,  U:J ;  ix,;«»),and  father  of  king  SaulO  Sam. 

"ouaw,  or  rather  huts,  without  windows  and  without  ^  ix,  8;  x.  11.  21 ;  xiv,  61 ;  1  Chron.  ix,:i9:  xii,  1 ;  xxvi, 

•■"imuey*,  were  blackened  inside  by  sm»)ke,  and  the    jw).     He  was  thus  the  j^randson  ^1  Sam.  ix,  1,  *'son" 

*oinen  and  chihlreii  were  squaliil  and  filthy.     Kerak  |  [q.v. )  )of  Abiel  (q.v.).    S(re  Nkil    Xi»  incident  is  meii- 

*^tains  i  popuUtion  ofalxmt  30(»  families;  these  in-    tioned  res|K'ctinj^  him  exjrt'jitinff  his  sendinj:  Saul  in 

*^lf  about  ln(H)  Christians,  who  are  ke]it  in  subj<rclion  ,  search  of  the  straye<l  ass48  (I  Sam.  ix,  :V).  and  that  he 

7  the  Moslem  Arabs.     The  Moslem  inhabitants  are    was  buried  in  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi,  14).     RC.  iniW.     In 

*»i«i^lo«kinK  Mvapes,  but  the  Christians  have  a  mild  and  j  Acts  xiii,  21  he  is  called  Cis.     Si'c  Saii^ 

w*r>iahle  character.   The  males  m(»stly  wear  slieef  >-Hkin        4.  A  l^evite  of  the  family  of  Merari.  son  of  Alnli,  and 

"*t*. the  women  dark-<!<ilore<ljrowns;  the  Christian  fe-    one  «if  those  who  assisted' Hezekiah  in  rcstorinjr  the 

™»1«  did  not  conceal  their  faces,  which  were  tatt4MKil    tnie  reliKi<in  (2  Chnm.  xxix,  12).     H.C.  72(5. 

j«w  the  Srmth  .Sea  islanders.    The  entrance  to  Kerak  is  I      5,  a  Rfiijnmite,  the   father  of  Shimei,  and  jjreat- 

''X*  steep  and  rrcMiketl  ravine,  wliich  is  completely  com-    grandfather  <»f  Mordecai  (Ksth.  ii,  5).     11.C.  con>idcra- 

"^^'^M at  the  summit  by  the  castle.    This  latter,  partly  ,  bly  ante  r>IW. 

'^Uut  of  and  i«irtly  built  niKjn  the  mountain  top.  pre-       *Ki8h'i  (1  Chron.  vi.  44>.    See  KtsiiAiAii. 

•^"«  the  remains  of  a  ma^ihcent  stnictiire,  itj*  citadel  | 

™*  "ff  from  the  town  by  a  deep  ditch.     It  s<'ems  to  Ije        B^Bh'ion  (Heb.  Kis/it,on',  V'^P'  ^'  called  fr.)m  the 

'^•lapHiir,  although  in  various  parts  it  has  Uith  the  1  hartlnetuf  of  the  soil;  Sept.  Kfn'ioji',  Auth.  Vers. "  Kihh- 

l">*nied  (;^(j,ic  and  the  rounded  I {oman  arch,  the  work    lur'in  Jj»sh.  xxi,28i,a  city  <»f  thetnl>eof  IssachaT(.b»sh. 

^Ulew  of  the  various  masters  into  whi>se  hands  it  has  '  xix,  20,  where  it  is  mentioned  Is'tween  J{abbith  ami 

^*^  durinfi;  its  eventful  history.     Its  walls  are  com-  ,  .VlH'z\assij:ned  to  the  licvites  of  the  family  of  (ierhhoni, 

1*^  of  heavy,  well-cut  stones,  with  a  steep  glacis-wall ;  and  for  a  place  of  refuge  (Joa^!l.  xxi,  28);  elsewhere  (1 
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Chron.  \'i,  72)  called  Km>e.sii  (q.  v.).  De  Souloy  fouml 
ruiiw  calleil  Kashiweh  (or  Kahahanrk),  aii  hour  and  a  : 
half  from  Kefr-Keiina,  commanding  the  Merj-e»-SerlMil,  | 
north  <>f  ML  Tabor,  which  he  18  inclined  to  identify  with 
the  ancient  Kiahion  {NarraU  ii,  326,  326).  Schwarz, 
citini;  from  Aatori,  places  it  2^  miles  south  of  Chesulloth 
(Iksal);  but  he  appears  to  be  misled  by  the  analogy  of 
the  name  of  this  place  with  that  of  the  brook  Kishon 
(^Pale»t.  p.  106),  which  has  uo  coimection  in  origin  (sec 
llamesveld,  iii,  241). 

Ki'ahon  (Ileb.  KUhOn',  V'''^''l?»  v?i*»dinff;  Septuag. 
Kurdv ;  but  in  P8a.lxxxiii,9,  Kifftnov  v.r.  Ket^tOt^,  Auth. 
Vers.  "  Kison"),  a  torrent  or  winter  stream  (,^H3,  A,  V. 
"river")  of  central  Palestine,  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  Israelitish  history — the  defeat 
of  Sisera  (Judg.  iv,  7, 13 ;  v,  21),  and  the  destruction  of 
the  prophets  of  Tlaal  by  Elijah  (I  Kings  xviii,  40).  It 
formed  the  boundary  between  Manasseh  and  Zebulon 
(Josh,  xix,  11).  Sec  Jokneam.  Some  iwrtion  of  it  is 
also  thought  to  be  designated  as  the  ''waters  of  3Iegid- 
do"  (Judg.  V,  19).  See  Mfuhdim).  The  term  c«mpled 
with  the  Kishon  in  Judg.  v,  21,  as  a  stream  of  the  an- 
cients (C^^^;?!!,  A.  V.  "  that  (mrienl  river"),  has  l)cen 
very  variously  rendered  by  the  old  int^rfiretcrs.  1.  It  is 
taUen  as  a  proper  name,  and  thus  apparently  that  r>f  a 
distinct  stream — in  some  MSS.  of  the  Sept,  Kafijfitifi 
(see  Barhdt's  Hexaj}hi^ ;  l»y  Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  tor- 
rent Cadumim ;  in  the  Pc^hito  and  ^Vrabic  versions.  Car-  '. 
min.  This  view  is  alw  taken  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  si>eaks  of  the  river  close  to  Acre  (doubtless  mean- 
ing thereby  the  Itelus)  as  the  O'^S^.^p  bni  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  term  niav  refer  to  an  ancient  tribe  of  Ke- 
dumim — wan«lerera  from  the  Eastern  deserts — who  had 
in  remote  antiiiuity  settled  on  the  Kishon  or  one  of  its 
tributary  wadys.  St*  Kapmonitrs.  2.  As  an  epithet 
of  the  Kishon  itsi'lf:  Sept.  \npLtippovQ  apxaiittv^  Aquila, 
Kav(Tit)Vt»}Vy  perhai>s  int-endiug  to  imply  a  scorching  wnid 
or  simoom  as  accompanying  the  rising  of  tlie  waters; 
Syinuiachus,  alyUov  or  aiytjjv,  pcrh.i|>s  alluding  to  the 
swift  springing  of  the  torrent  (alyiQ  is  used  for  high 
waves  by  Arteraidonis).  The  Targum,  adhering  to  the  i 
signification  "  ancient,"  ex])ands  the  sentence — "  the  tor- 
rent in  which  were  shown  signs  and  w(»nders  to  Israel 
of  old;"  and  this  miraculous  torrent  a  later  Jewish  tra- 
dition Cpreserved  in  the  Commeniarius  in  Canticum  Dfb- 
borrTj  ascril>ed  to  Jerome)  would  identify  with  the  Ked 
Sea,  the  scene  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  Israel's  histori\ 
The  rendering  of  the  -:V.V.  is  supported  by  MendeKsohn, 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  other  mcKlem  scholars.  The  ref- 
erence is  probably  to  exploits  among  the  ab<iriginal  C'a- 
naanitCH,  as  the  plain  adjoining  the  stream  has  always 
been  the  great  battle-groimd  of  Palestine.  See  Esdua- 
ELON.     For  the  Kishon  of  Jos«h.  xxi,  2^^,  see  Kisiiiox. 

By  Josephus  the  Kishon  is  never  named,  neither  does 
the  name  occur  in  the  early  Itineraries  of  Antoninus  Au- 
gustus, or  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim.  Eusebius  and  Jenime 
dismiss  it  in  a  few  words,  and  note  only  its  origin  in 
Tabor  (Onomfut.  Cisou),  or  such  part  of  it  as  can  l>e  seen 
thence  { /Jp.  ad  Kitxlochiuni^  §  13),  ])assing  by  entirely  its 
connection  with  CarmeL  Ik*njamin  of  Tudela  visite<l 
Akka  antl  Carmel.  He  mentions  the  river  by  name  as 
**  Xachal  KisluMi,"  but  only  in  the  most  cursory  manner. 
Bro:-^irdiis  (cir.  loOO)  descrilMrs  the  western  iK)rtion  of 
the  stream  with  a  little  more  fulness,  but  enlai^es  most 
on  its  upiK*r  or  oasteni  part,  whicYi,  with  the  victory  of 
Barak,  he  pKu-es  on  the  east  of  Talwr  and  Hermon,  as 
discharging  the  water  of  th(»se  mountains  int4>  the  Si*a 
•f  (lalilee  i^Dtsrr.  Ttrr<e  S,  cap.  (5,  7).  This  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Robinson  {IWk  lies,  ii,  364)  to  allude  to 
the  wady  el-Bireh,  which  runs  down  to  the  Jordan  a 
few  miles  alxive  Scytho|Milis. 

The  Kishon  is  Uyond  all  doubt  the  river  nr>w  called 
Sahr  (t-Mnhtttah  (or  Afukattn)^  which,  after  travers- 
ing the  plain  of  Acre,  enters  the  l»ay  of  the  lattx'r  name 
at  it3  s;)uth-cast  comer.     It  has  been  usual  to  trace  the 


I  _, 


source  of  this  river  to  Mount  Tabor  (u  above  by  Je- 
rome), but  Dr.  Shaw  affirms  that  in  travelling  along  ihe 
south-eastern  brow  of  Mount  Carmel  he  had  an  op[iur- 
tunity  of  seeing  the  sources  of  the  river  Kishon,  thre^ 
or  four  of  which  lie  within  less  than  a  furlong  of  eai*h 
other,  and  are  calle<l  Kas  cl-Kishon,  or  the  head  of  the 
Kishon.  These  alone,  without  the  lesser  contributions 
nejir  the  sea,  discharge  water  enough  to  form  a  river 
half  as  large  as  the  I  sis.  During  the  rainy  season  all 
the  waters  which  fall  u{)on  the  eastern  nde  of  Carmel, 
or  u]ion  the  rising  grounds  to  the  southward,  empty 
themselves  into  it  in  a  number  of  torrents,  at  which 
time  it  overflows  its  banks,  acquires  a  wonderful  rajiid- 
ity,  and  carries  all  bef(»re  iL  It  was  doubtless  in  such  a 
season  that  the  host  of  Sisera  was  swept  away  in  at- 
tempting to  ford  it.  But  such  inundations  are  only  oc- 
casional, and  of  short  duration,  as  is  indeed  implied  in 
the  destruction  in  its  waters  of  the  fugitives,  who  doubt-  . 
less  expected  to  pamt  it  safely.  The  course  of  the  stream, 
as  estimated  from  the  sources  thus  indicated,  is  not  more 
than  seven  miles.  It  runs  very  briskly  till  within  half 
a  league  of  the  sea;  but  when  not  augmented  by  rains, 
it  never  falls  uito  the  sea  in  a  full  stream,  but  insensi- 
bly percolates  through  a  bank  of  sand,  which  the  north 
winds  have  thniwn  up  at  its  mouth.  It  was  in  this 
state  that  Shaw  himself  fomid  it  in  the  month  of  April. 
1 722,  when  it  was  crossed  by  him. 

Notwithstanding  Shaw's  contradiction,  the  assertion 
that  the  Kishon  derives  its  source  from  Mount  Tabor 
has  been  re{)eated  by  modem  travellers  as  anilidently 
as  by  their  ancient  predecessors  {Summer  Ramble,  i, 
281).     Buckingham's  statement,  being  made  with  ref- 
erence to  the  view  from  Mount  Tabor  itself,  deserves  at-  ^ 
tention«    He  savs  that  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on^^ 
the  south-west  arc  "  the  springs  of  the  Ain  e»-Sherrar.«  ■ 
which  send  a  perceptible  stream  thn>ugh  the  centre 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  form  the  brook  Kishon  ol 
antiiiuity."     Further  on,  the  same  traveller,  on  reach 


ing  the  hills  which  divide  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  froc 
that  of  Acre,  saw  the  pass  thmugh  which  the  riv( 
makes  its  way  from  the  t)ue  ])lain  to  the  other  (Trart-  —a 
in  Palest ine^  i,  168,  177).     Schwarz  also. states  that  th  ^f 
sources  of  the  Kishon  are  at  a  village  called  Sheik  Al^  ^^ 
rik,  south-west  of  Tabor  {Palest,  p.  166).    On  further  ir  ^ 
quirj',  and  more  extensive  compariwm  of  ob»er\*atio-^.:: 
made  at  different  times  of  the  vear,  it  will  probal>lv  ' 
foinid  that  the  remoter  source  of  the  river  is  reallv       — 
Mount  Tabor,  but  that  the  supply  from  this  source    -s^^e 
cut  off  in  early  summer,  when  it  ceases  to  be  maintar  .^m 
ed  bv  rains  or  contributory  torrents;  whereas  the  co*  m~ 
ous  supply  from  the  nearer  springs  at  Ras  el-Kish*   ^r- 
with  other  springs  lower  <lown,  keep  it  up  fix>m  tW 
p«nnt  as  a  perennial  stream,  even  during  the  drought 
summer.     (See  Kitto's  J*ict.  Hist,  of  Palestine,  p.  ex- 
Mariti  (ii,  1 12)  mentions  the  case  of  the  English  dra. 
man  who  was  drowned,  and  his  horse  with  him,  in 
attempt  to  cross  this  tem|Kjrary  stream  from  Mt.Tal 
in  Feb.  1761.     During  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor, 
tween  the  French  and  Arabs,  April  16, 1709,  many  of 
latter  wen'.  dn>wned  in  their  ettcmpt  to  cross  a  sti 
coming  from  Deburieh,  which  then  inundated  the  p 
(Bun'khanlt,  Si/ria,  p.  .H39).     Monro,  who  crosseti  "■ 

river  early  in  April  (in  its  lower  or  ])erennial  part '"!»  — 
order  to  ast^end  Mount  ( 'annel,  descril)es  it  as  travrrs-^-^* 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  river,  where  he  crosse*  • 
in  a  boaf.'WRA  then  thirtv  vards  wide.  In  the  i»"l^^ 
'  fn»m  Solara  to  Nazareth  he  cn»ssc<l  **a  consider^  ^ 
bnH»k.  and  afterwards  s«>me  oihcns  which  flow  inr  «'^^ 
small  lake  cm  the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  and  ev^'^*" 

,  ually  contribute  to  swell  the  K.i!>\um" (Ramb/t'.i^hh.'^^ 

I  Dr.  Robinson  says  that  this  account  c<»rresponds  %v^^ 
■  channeln  that  he  obser\-ed  ( Jiililical  Researches,  iii,  g*^^^ 
Pn>kes<'li  also,  in  April,  1829,  when  travelling  din*«'^^ 
.  from  IvainKdi  to  Nazareth,  entered  the  plain  of  Es<li 
'  li>n  at  or  near  I^j^jun,  whore  he  came  ufKm  the  Kisl^* 
.  flowing  in  a  deep  \hh\  through  marshy  ground;  an*"! 
•  ter  wandering  about  for  some  time  to  find  his 


hrouRh  the  nwrwB,  he  wu  u  lut  wt  right  b;  an  Arab,  { I 
rh<i  [oiiiitcd  uut  the  proper  funl  (Anar  iM  //.  Ijiml.  f. '  f 

la's  hoM  mwiUuitly  ahuw*  tliHt  tl 


w  thkt  it  did  •u,  and  Klill  ihna 
HI.  ■»  cnoliniu'il  by  Dr.  Kiibiiuiin,  who  vlila  IliM  "  iirit  | 
iraiiruliably,  ia  aiicieiit  (inien,  Hhcii  the  tniuiilry  WM 
jvrlia^  tucire  wtHidiHl,  Ihfrn  mAy  have  bum  pvnwiiviit 
ttreunii  tljnngtuiut  tlie  vhiile  [lUiu.'  Tlie  tminrriiiii ! 
of  the  iiniphet  L1ijah,who,aft«r  bivMiTilk-oiHit.'iu'mi.'l.  ' 
mniniwidnl  thr  j>riciilB  uf  llul  Ui  be  uliuii  al  ibi'  livi'r 
Ki*hiiii,  m(iiirei  no  exploiiatiun,  aeriii);  that  it  took  : 
|ilaoe  at  the  perennial  loKoi  •irvam.  Thwalxi  »x]ilBiiih 
what  has  aomclime*  been  adicd,  whvnue.  in  tliat  tiniu  ' 
i>r  dnjufihl,  the  water  wan  nlnaincil  with  whivh  tlie  ' 
I«n)ibet  inundat«l  hia  allar  aiul  Mi-rirKf. 

The  Kiahon  in,  in  fact,  tlir  dnuii  by  whtrh  the  water* 

of  Ihe  plain  af  EKiraeliin,  anri  oT  the  muuiiuiiiii  whii-h  . 

iurhjrt  that  plain,  namvly,  tjannel  and  Ihe  Samaria  j 

rau^  on  the  niulh,  Ihe  mountain  or  Ualilcc  on  the 

nonb,  and  nilbna,  '■Little  llernHin"  (Ht  callrd),  ainl 

TaUtf  on  Ihc  n>I,  And  their  way  to  Ihe  Medilnrrannui, 

lu  CHome  is  in  a  ilircction  nearly  ilue  north-wiwt  aliaii; 

UielnweriiannrilH'  plain  iii!ar«it  the  fiiotortbe  Sanui- 

rilDi  hilbi,  and  I'hiae  beneath  the  reiy  rlidn  at  rarmel. 

ItoUiik  thrun(;h  tlie  hill*  which  K|>arate  tlir  plain  oT 

■Eabaelrjn  (turn  Ihe  marilime  plain  oT  Ai-re.  Iiy  a  vii}' 

»>nvw  pasa,  beneath  the  emiiiPiu'aurilarolhieharllaT- 

*>.*bii-li  in  belicveil  by  iwnK  Mill  lontaiiia  trareiiTthe 

muae  at  llamfhcih  of  Ihe  (iFiiiiluv     It  ha«  two  |iiinri' 

rvj  ri-oilen:  (be  firM  Trum  Deliurivh  CUaliefalh),  on 

-Aouut  Tabor,  thf  nufth-caiit  aiif^le  of  the  jilain;  and, 

■^^Vmidly,  fn-m  Jclbdu  (Cilloa)  oil  tbir  •lHllh-ca^l.    It  ih 

^Iwi  fol  lij-  ihc  cii[iioi»  «priuK  of  Lejjnn.  tlie  ■■Iream  tnan 

**hich  i>  [irribablv  Ihe  "water*  uT  Me|{iihlo"  (IVut. 

^f'tuiOnok,  lb  3K>)'.     The  ia^\ir¥».  wiurcc  of  Ihe  Kisbon 

<*n  chr  tuuth-eaoc  ii  the  iBr^e  lliunlain  oTJenln,  Ibcan- 

^^i<^nc  En-Kaiuilio,  tlie  waKrfhim  which,  incrFamil  by  a 

*'>iiml>er  of  the  nireamli'ta  fnnn  the  nurrauudinic  hlllH. 

"•'iniii  wiiitwani  ai-mtu  Ihe  jdain  lhrini;!h  a  ilcep  clianui'I 

*  l<-*riiiethe  winter  month*',  IhiI  in  Mini mer  Ibi*  I'haiiiH-l, 

'"*«.«s  the  northern  one,  i*  iierfretly  dry  (Van  ile  Vrlilr. 

7~,-r,rr£.,  1,  3fij).     The  two  channi-b  unite  al  a  iwiiit  a 

fV^MT  mih»i  iinrth  oflhe  nic  ofMefptlclii.     The  ehaniiel  of 

'*  ta«±  uiiiteil  atn«m  i*  here  deep  and  miry,  iht-  nmiitul  r»r 
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the  fleiy  atlark  of  Barak  and  Ihe  fury  of  the  ati 
'  "  tlic  ('anb  ln.'ui1>kil,  Ihe  heaven*  dropped  .  .  . 

IM1  anil  i-harioiH  donhiiif;  niadly  Ibmuftb  the  mar 
lunil  mailu  it  mirli  wtme ;  anil  the  wldien,  m  try 
i-nm  llir  hwnlh'ii  liimait,  were  >wr|il  away, 
RiiMilu-  ntoolof  the  laxalkil  "  riven"  <^  I^k*lii 
p  IMTi-iiiiial  Mream  (iinna  but  a  Knall  jiart  uf  Ibe  h 
rni.  Duriiiu  Ihe  pvalir  \*n  of  the  year  (a*  abir 
'. dn.  anil  til 


,     Thea.1 


la  of  III 


rshy.  Bl 


I  Ihe 


v  aic  alwar*  dilHcult.  ami  often,  alter 
■■  ■  ■      Mhe 


•"'•r.ladi 


"^n-tiailr  plain  awl  [he  rivet  bed  arc  tliy  anil  hard  « Ibibii 
■^'i»,  ii.  SM).  'ITm*  fan*  Mrikinffly  illuatrale  the  nai^ 
'At  aw  iif  the  ilefeat  of  ^VHeta.  The  loltle  waa  fuuiifal 
<*n  Ihe  trmih  lank  of  the  Ki*hon,  at  Mesiililn  (JimIk-  iv, 
1»  :  T,  l»L  While  the  bailie  ra«ed  a  vi.itrnt  Btoriii  of  ; 
'Wiiul  in<l  rain  tvai  nn  ('luil)tr.'t,dt;  ei>mi>.  Jin^-iitin*. 
>4  ni.  V.  .'>,  4).  lu  a  Hlunt  lime  the  hanl  pbdn  wa*  lum- 
«--l  iiiio  a  maiah,  and  Ihe  dry  river-bed  into  a  fowninit 
^*Tnuu    The  Canaonitea  were  ilrivvn  hack  on  ttie  river 


nfCarmel — ' 

fiiuniaioH  ralinl  Sa'aillycb,  abiHit  three  milea  eaM  ol 
Chaifa"  iriinnwHi,  Laml  awl  Ib-at.  ii.  140),  and  lliiw, 
u|i)>an'iilly  atlU  more  co|iiiiii*,  descrilml  hy  Shaw  |  Uob- 
iiuam,  ii.  36!i\  a*  l>UT*lii>|;  fiiitli  from  Iwneath  the  ea>l> 
em  liMW  of  Cannel,  ami  dbvharttinjt  of  ihemK'lvca  "-a 
river  half  aK  Irii;  a*  the  lai*.''  It  eiitera  llie  wa  at  Ihe 
liiwer  pan  of  the  hay  of  Akka.  »bi«il  two  mik*  ea*t  of 
Cli^b,  "in  a  deep,  loituou*  lieil,  between  bank*  of 
kuuny  niii  anme  flfterii  feel  hijch.  and  lifti«ii  to  twenty 
yard*  aiuvl"  ll'iiner.  llamBimt,  p.  iUCI).  Kriwern  Ihe 
mnulb  and  the  town  llie  abore  i*  lineil  by  an  pxlcuaire 
iCTove  of  ilatp-|Hi]m*.  one  oflhe  Hoeol  in  lUeatine  (Vaii 
Or  Vehb-.  L SkU).  The  |>an  of  the  Kitliim  al  wbiih 
the  |>rophvlH  uf  Itaal  were  *lan);blereil  by  Elijah  wa* 
kmlilleiw  rliMe  brhiir  the  tfiM  im  Camirl  where  the  *ae- 
ritiiv  hod  token  pUre.  Thi*  *pot  ia  mnv  Used  with  all 
Imii  errtunly  as  al  the  exlieme  eaat  end  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  wliii-h  Ihe  name  ia  Mill  allached  ■irA'/..V«Ar«X», 
•-  the  buniini^"  See  I'ahmeI.  Nowbet*  doe*  Ihe  Ki- 
*)hiii  run  hi  chHie  to  the  mountain  ■*  JiM  lieui'alh  llua 
•fHrt  (Van  de  Veble.i.a24|.  It  tealmui  1INN>  feri  abovi) 
■lie  river,  and  a  |irr<'ii4lou*  ravine  leaila  ilirertly  ibiwn, 
by  wliiih  Ihe  viriim*  were  )ierha|ia  hunied  fnim  the 
nacinl  pcerinil*  oflhe  altat  uf  Jchuvah  in  their  doom 
in  Ihe  tnirrnl  biil  bebiw,  at  llut  (iiot  uT  the  monm^ 
whii'h  fnnn  thi*  i4r<-uinMaiH'e  may  lie  ealkil  lell  KOalH, 
the  hill  uf  tlie  |irii'*i*.  ^Vhcthe^ihe  Kb^bon  nntained 
any  water  «l  Ibi*  time  we  we  uiil  Inhl:  that  reignirtd 
r>iT  KliJali'H  aaciifice  wa*  in  all  )inihaliility  obtained  rtom 
ihe  a[iriii)t  ui  the  moinitaiu  Mile  below  Ihe  jdateau  of 
Kl-llahraka.     At  the  mouth  oflhe  river  are  bank*  uf 

into  daiiKvruui  (|uii:kMUHbi  (Van  de  Vilrle,  i,  S'<tl). 
j  Xiw.  uuHlem  name  .Vujir  ei-ilKknIM  mme  liavi- 
Ihotiicbt  mraiu  '■  Ihe  river  nf  iibiii;,'hler."  in  alliiHon  I" 
lliF  alaunlilcr  uf  the  iiniidirl*  nT  tiaal  on  it*  iHuika;  Imt 
\  llie  naoH-  may  abo  Minify  "river  of  llio  fiiol,"  from  an- 
'  oilier  mi'anini;  of  Ihe  *aiae  mil  (iinu)iare  Koliiiiwn,  ii, 
%>.'•>;  llie  lalier  i*the  inti-qirelaliaii  pven  of  llie  name 
l>ylhe|ieiii4eoflheniDnlry.— Killoi  Smith,  See  for- 
llierin  llamFMrehl,  i,  fift!  m|,  t  Sebwant, /Vi bif inr.  |i.  4!).- 
:  llai'kelt.  ItlHrtra.  p.  ■Ail-»a:  ICiller,  AWit.  xvi.  7I>4; 
Maumltell,AVir/^r™iv7«.p.-t»lliI1ir.H-k*.ft/.».ll.i.fifti 
.  U.  [loliitwin,  l-nhl.  i,  »KI  ll>ar.  I'«ir»:  Tli»m*.«i.  /..iiat 
l<i»//t>i«i',l,4!U;  Slaiih'V,A'iH<ft»»>//W.p.MT:WilMii^ 
/:™i.../-/(a*-,ii,H«iTrialfam,£a»rfo/7<ruitp.tWi.4i* 
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Kislisiiu.     Sec  Cl'cumber. 

Kislier,  Johaxn  Justus,  a  German  thooloj;ian,  was 
lH)ni  at  Hiidin^hausen  in  1(H>0,  and  was  educated  at  the 
universities  uf  Jena  and  Giessen.  In  1694  he  l)ecanie 
professor  of  philo8»»phy  at  Kinteln  University,  and  the 
year  following  professor  of  theolojL^y.  He  died  March 
25,  1714.  For  a  lint  of  his  writings,  mainly  disserta- 
tions, see  Dorinpj,  (iehhrte  Thcoloyen  Deutschlaiuis  dea 
18'«  umi  19'^"  Jahrh.  ii,  102. 

Ki'aon  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9).     Sec  Xisiion. 

Hiss  rp*4?3,  nashfik';  Cir.  ^(\ea»,  to  /op**,  and  deriva- 
tives). Originally  the  net  of  kissing  had  a  symbolical 
<;harat^ter,  as  a  natural  8|)ecies  of  language,  expressive 
ill  louder  afTection  and  respet!t.  It  apfK^ars  from  the 
case  of  Laban  and  Jacob  ((ren.  xxix,  13)  that  this 
method  of  salutation  was  even  then  established  and  rec- 
ognised as  a  matter  of  ct)urse.  In  Gen,  xxWi,  20,  27,  a 
kiss  is  a  sign  of  affection  between  a  parent  and  chikl ; 
in  C^nt.  viii,  I,  between  a  lover  and  his  bride.  It  was 
also,  as  with  some  modem  nations,  a  token  of  friendship 
and  regard  bestowed  when  friends  or  relations  met  or 
separated  (Tobit  vii,  G;  x,  12;  Luke  vii,  4;';;  xv,  20; 
Acts  XX,  Ji7;  Matt,  xxvi,  48;  2  Sam.  xx,  9) ;  the  same 
custom  is  still  usual  in  the  Kast  ( Tischendorf.  7?<'7V,  i, 
2i>ii),  The  Church  of  p^phesus  wept  sore  at  Tnid's  de- 
parture, and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  When 
<>r|)ah  quitted  Naomi  and  Ruth  (Ruth  i,  14),  after  the 
three  had  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept,  she  "kissed 
her  mother-in-law,  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her." 

That  it  was  usual  to  kiss  the  mouth  (Prov.  xxiv,  2G) 
mny  l>e  presumed  (^Gen.  xxxiii,  4;  Exod.  iv,  27;  xviii, 
7;  1  Sam.  xx,  41).  Kissing  the  lips  was  ni»t  only  per- 
mitted, but  customary  among  near  relatives  of  Ixtth 
.sexes,  both  in  patriarchal  and  in  later  times  ((>en. 
xxix,  11;  Cant,  viii,  W  Between  individuals  of  the 
jt.anie  sex,  and  in  a  limited  degree  between  those  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  the  kiss  on  the  check  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  an  act  of  salutation  has  at  all  timeji  l>een  customary 
in  the  Kast,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extinct  even 
in  ICuro[K^  Mention  is  ma<le  of  it  ( 1 )  Iwtween  [larents 
and  children  (Gen.  xxvii,  2<>,  27;  xxxi,  28,  55;  xlviii, 
10;  L,  1 ;  Kxod.  xviii,  7;  Ruth  i,  9,  14;  2  Sam.  xiv,  83; 
1  Kings  xix,  20;  Luke  xv,20;  Tobit  vii,«;  x,  12);  (2) 
lietween  brothers,  or  near  male  relatives  or  intimate 
friends  (Gen.  xxix,  13;  xxxiii,  4;  xlv,  15;  Kxod.  iv,  27  ; 
1  Sam.  XX,  41);  (3)  the  same  mode  of  salutation  be- 
tween persons  not  related,  but  of  erpial  rank,  whether 
frieniUy  or  deceitful,  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  xx,  9 ;  Psa. 
Ixxv,  10 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  6 ;  Luke  vii,  45  [  1st  clause] ;  xxii, 
4H;  Act^  XX,  37);  (4)  as  a  mark  of  real  or  affected  con- 
descension (2  Sam.  XV,  5;  xix,  39);  (5)  resjKHit  from  an 
inferior  (^Luke  vii,  38,  45,  and  )>erha]>s  viii,  44).  In 
other  cases  the  kiss  is  imprinted  on  the  beard  (see  Ar- 
vieux,  iii,  182) ;  sometimes  on  the  hair  of  the  hea<l  (see 
D'Orville,  Ad  Chariton^  viii,  4),  which  was  then  tjiken 
hold  of  by  the  hand  (2  Sam.  xx,9).  Among  the  Arabs 
the  women  and  children  kiss  the  l)eards  of  their  hius- 
bands  or  fathers.  The  superior  returns  the  salute  by  a 
kiss  on  tl)e  forehead.  Kissing  the  hand  of  anotlw^r  ap- 
|K*ars  to  be  a  modern  practice.  In  Kgypt  an  inferior 
kisses  the  hand  of  a  su|>erior,  generally  on  the  back,  but 
s<iinetimes,  as  a  special  favor,  on  the  palm  also.  T<)  tes- 
tify abject  submission,  and  in  asking  favors,  the  feet  are 
orten  kissed  instead  of  the  hand  (Luke  vii,  38).  "The 
son  kisses  the  hand  of  his  father,  the  wife  that  of  her 
husband,  the  slave,  and  often  tlie  free  s<'r\-ant,  that  of 
the  master.  The  ftlavi»s  and  servants  of  a  granilec  kiss 
their  lord's  sleeve,  or  the  skirt  of  his  clothing"  (I^ne, 
Mod.  Kif.  ii,  9 ;  compare  Arvieux,  Trnr.  p.  151 ;  Ihirck- 
hardt,  iTr/f r.  i,  3<>9 ;  Niebuhr,  F'oy.i,329;  ii,93;  I^yard, 
Sill,  i.  174  ;  Wellsteil,  .1  rnbioy  i,  341 ;  Malcolm,  ShtvhtA 
«/'/Vr.«iV/.p.271).  Friends  saluting  each  other  join  the 
right  han<l,  then  each  kisses  his  own  hand,  and  ])uts  it 
to  his  lijw  and  fon^head,  or  breast ;  after  a  long  alN«ence 
they  embrace  each  other,  kisi^iiig  first  on  the  right  side 
of  the  foi'c  or  neck,  and  then  on  the  left,  or  on  both  sides 


of  the  l)eard  (I^ne,  ii,  9, 10;  comp.  Irby  an<l  Ttlanglcs,  pi 
1 IG ;  Charilin,  Voyar/f,  iii,  421 ;  Burckliardt,  Sote^,  h,  SriD ; 
RusseU,  AhppOy  i,  240).     The  passage  of  Job  xxjd,  'i7, 
"  Or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,"  is  not  in  point 
(see  3Ienken,  DUsert,  in  p.  1.,  Lip^ia*,  1711;  l)ought:ji, 
Anulfcf,  i,  211 ;  Kieseling,  in  the  Nor.  MtJiceli.  Lijvi.  ix, 
595;  licit  tiger,  Kutuftinjithol.  i,  52),  and  refers  to  idola- 
trojis  usages  (see  L.  Weger,  I)e  osc.  viatiu*  idolittrini, 
Regiom.  1G98),  namely,  tlie  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  (comp.  Cicero,  Vci\  iv,  43 ;  Gesenius,  Comment,  on 
Isa.  xlix,  23).     See  Aim>ratiox.     It  was  the  custom  to 
thn)w  kisses  towanls  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  to- 
wards the  sun  and  m«>on  (I  Kings  xix,  18;  Hos.  xiii,  2; 
comp.  Minuc.  Felix,  ii,  5 ;  Tacit.  Hist,  iii,  24,  3 ;  Lucian, 
he  Salt.  c.  17;  PUny,  IlUt.  Xat.  xxviii,  5).     The  kise^ 
ing  of  princes  was  a  token  of  homage  (Psa.  ii,  12;  1  Sam. 
X,  1 ;  Xenophon.  Ci/rop.  vii,  5, 32).     So  probably  in  Gen. 
xli,  40,  "  Ui>on  tliy  mouth  shall  all  my  people  kis*," 
where  the  Auth.Vcrs.  interjiets,  "According  to  thy  word 
shall  all  my  people  Iw  ruled"  (see  Gesenius,  Theftntr. 
/Iff),  p.  923 ).    We  may  compare  the  Mohanmiedan  cus- 
tom of  kissing  the  Kaalxa  at  Mecca  (Hurckhardt,  7*nir. 
i,  250,  208,  323 ;  Crichton.  A  rubia.  ii,  215).     Xenoph<»n 
says  {Af/(iiil.  v,  4)  that  it  was  a  national  custom  with 
the  Persians  to  kiss  whoms(»ever  thev  honored;  and  a 
curious  passage  to  tliis  effect  may  be  found  in  the  Ct/rr.- 
jMjedia  (i,  4,  27).    Kissing  the  fe(  t  of  princes  was  a  token 
of  subjection  and  oljetlience,  whicrh  was  sometimes  car- 
ried so  far  that  the  print  of  the  ftjot  received  the  kiss, 
so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  verj*  dust  had  be- 
come sacred  by  the  royal  tread,  or  that  the  subject  waa 
not  worthy  to  salute  evtjn  the  prince's  foot,  but  was  con- 
tent to  kiss  the  earth  itself  near  or  on  which  he  tnn" 
(Isn.  xlix,  33;  Micah  vii,  17;  Psa.  Ixxii,  9;  comp.  Gci 
xli,  40;  1  Sarn.  xxiv,  8;  Matt,  xxviii,  9;  see  Dion  C^ 
lix,  27;  Seneca,  ])fi  Jienef.  ii,  12).     Similar  usages  pi 
vail  among  the  Orientals  to  the  present  day  (sec  Wi 
kinson,  Anc.  Fjj.  ii,  203 ;  Layard,  Sliur.  i,  274 ;  Ilaraie    r— ; 
Obs.  i,  33G;  Niebuhr,  Travths  i,  414;  ciunp.  AhScmai^E— :3 
Bibl.  Or.  i.  377 ;  Otho.  I  ax.  Rnb.  p.  2iJ3 ;  Darhebr.  Chro^ 
p.  148,  189,  5C9).     The  Rabbins,  in   the  mcdcUesoi 
scrupulous,  and  falsi-ly  delicate  spirit  which  animate 
much  of  what  they  wrote,  did  not  permit  more  th.    .^ 
three  kinds  of  kisses— the  kiss  <»f  reverence,  of  rerepti( 
and  of  dismissal  {BreshUh  Hdbbti  on  (Jen.  xxix,  II). 
The  i)eculiar  tendency  of  the  Christian  religitm 
encourage  honor  towards  all  men,  as  men,  to  foster 
deveU)p  the  softer  affections,  and,  in  the  trying  cor 
tion  of  the  early  Church,  to  make  its  members  intimf 
Iv  known  one  to  another,  and  unite  them  in  the  clo 
bonds,  led  toihe  obser\'ance  of  kis.-^ing  as  an  accomp 
ment  of  that  social  worship  which  took  its  origin  in 
very  cradle  of  our  religion.     (See  Coteler,  Ad  coiitt 
A  post,  ii,  57;  Fessel,  Adrt-rn.  sacr.  p.  283.)     Hence 
exhortation, "  Salute  each  other  with  a  holy  kiss"  (T 
xvi.  IG ;  see  also  1  Cor.  xvi,  20 ;  2  (?or.  xiii,  12 ;  1  'I 
V.  2G;  in  1  Pet,  v,  14  it  is  termed  "a  kiss  <»f  chariiK 
"  It  miglit,  {lerhaps.  l>e  understood  among  the  meir^ 
t)f  the  Church  tliat  tlie  kiss  was  to  be  exchangtf  "^ 
tween  jxTsons  of  the  same  sex  only,  though  no  d  «. 
tion  to  this  effect  is  found  in  the  a]H»stolic  epi^tles• 
it  is  known  that  in  process  of  lime  the  heathen  t<K»Ti- 
casion  from  the  practice  to  reprriach  the  Christi.iiii* 
li>oseness  of  manners.     On  this  account  care  was  t-»'  ^' 
(as  a]tpears  from  tlie  AposUdicid  dmstitti/iotut)  to  m*^ — ^' 
tain  in  resi»ect  to  it  the  distinctitm  of  sexes;  but    ^-■'} 
])ractice  itself  was  kept  up  for  centuries,  es[K'ciall>"        '' 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Sup|>er.     It  v^"* 
reganle<l  as  the  s])ecial  ti>ken  of  perfect  reconcili.'it  *-^" 
and  concord  among  the  members  of  the  Church,  r*^*^ 
was  called  simply  the  ptace  (iiptimj)^ or  the  kUi  of'jMr^^^ 
(osculum  pacis).     It  was  exchanged  in   the  East*^"^ 
Church  ln'fore,  but  in  the  Western  after  the  conse<^*^" 
tion  prayer,     riiimately,  however,  it  was  discontiM*-* 
as  a  badge  of  Christian  fellowship,  or  a  part  of  f^'^^ 
Christian  8<»lemnity"  (Fairbairn).     (vSoe  ApoAt.Coft' 
ii,  57 ;  viii,  il ;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i,  ti5;  Palmer,  On 


H,  103, aad DM* floa  DnCuf^i  mngbMta,Cltrui.  Ait- 
tiq.h.xii,c.n;i6,raLiv,*»t  b.li,e.ii.J  10.  vuLi,  Itjl; 
b.  ii,cziz,f  17,*DLi,S7J;  b.  iv,  c  vi,|  14,  vuLi,  &:J6; 
KxTu,ciii,Se,Tol.vii,SlS:  tee  tin  Cod.JuU.V.TU. 
iii,  lS,d^  Ikm.a»le  SKpL;  Stmaie,  Pop.  Aniig.  ii,  87). 


e  proprietj  and  empbuii  to  Mich  ui  expn-'wiun  of 
biuthcilT  km  toA  Chriatun  friendihip.  (be*  IVcmyn, 
aacit  Srnboliea,  t.  r.)  The  Tom  of  peue  sliU  fumu 
put  of  oiM  or  tbc  hia  of  tbs  Romixli  Church.  It  ia 
given  imBMdiately  befim  thecomniuniiqi  the  clerKy- 
nun  wbo  ccMwUa  nuM  kiniag  the  alur,  and  eia- 
bradug  the  deacon.  nTiax, "  Pax  cibi,  fntcr,  ec  ecckKin 

con,  mjvtf, "  Puc  tacuin ;"  the  Utter  then  ululea  the 

Kunngthe  foot  or  toe  bubeen  requireil  bj- the  popes 

■•  ■  nga  of  retp«ct  froni  the  Kcular  power  aince  Ihe  8th 

ceutBTy.     The  fint  who  received  this  honur  was  pope 

Conatanline  I.    It  vaa  paid  him  bjr  the  emperor  Jue- 

tioiao  Il.on  hit  entr;  into  Conitaolinople  in  710.    Val- 

efitine  I,  about  8^,  required  every  one  to  kin  hi^  fuot, 

and  from  thai  lime  Ihii  mark  of  reverence  appean  (a 

^Tc  beeo  expected  by  all  popea.     When  the  ceremony 

takea  place,  the  pope  wean  a  alipper  with  a  crou,  which 

<•  Uaeed.     In  more  recent  timeis  Prutatantt  have  not 

iMa  reqnina]  to  kin  the  pope's  foot,  but  merely  to  bend 

Ue  knee  aUghtly.     See  Audratton. 

On  the  aobject  oT  thia  article  fceoerally.  consult  Em- 

*n«rich,  Dt  Otadu  ap.  Vtt.  n  diiam  (Mining.  17X3); 

"epkel,  De  Omdu  (U^m,  1689)j  Pfanner,  Dr  OkhIU 

*^*rittiaiar.  Vflrr„  in  his  Oi«.  Sacr.  ii,  181-201  ;  Kem- 

>^>u«,  }>e  OtTMlu  (FrancoT.  l6W)j  Jac.  1  lerreiuchmiiiiiis, 

<^*r-miB>jiu  C\"iieb.l630);  Mllller,iJeO*n>foSo»rto  (Jena. 

■*  «74) ;  ll.>be^,  IH  OtcuU*  llAr. ;  Lomeier.  Ifit.  gtuiul. 

rvaso;  Bl»}inUgoUfli,r4«nBr.voLxxi<;Qtz,£leOKu/o 

<"-'«■»,  lfi70)i  laDg!i,Frinit»lniad.aUt<tCkritlf»  (Lcipi, 

'^•iT):  compare K»briciu«,fliUiojr,nii<ipia7-.p.l0t6»q.; 

'^■1(1  other  monographa  died  by  yokbediiig, /niJEi,  p.  [i5, 

»-»T-.    Soe  Sauttatio^ 


3  KITE 

lie  regard  to  the  context,  which  claaaM 
quegtiuu  with  other  apecioi  of  Ihe  falcon 
V.IXOK.     The  alluuun  ui  Jub  alone  allonia  . 
identification.     The  deep  mine*  iu  Ibe  reo 
mauutaiua  from  which  the  labor  of  man  e 
tieaaurea  of  the  earth  are  there  deacribed  a 
which  Ihe  bird  a(  prey  hath  IHH  known,  nu 
eye  of  the  aifyak  looked  upon  iL"    Bochait  ( 
193  aq.,  779 ),  Tvtcanling  Ihe  etymology  of  the  i 
nected  it  with  the  Arabic  al-gui/u,  a  kind  of 
called  ftom  iu  cry  yayd,  described  by  Damir  a 


-'^«>nllMTn,  io  Hanover,  and  wax  educated  at 

"»«y  ofHonater.    He  waa  ordained  priwc  Dw.  22,1777, 

■^ut.  oiled  the  matnim  inMead  of  the  pulpit,  and  became 

"\uttc  celebrated  for  hii  atlaiumenti  an  a  linKut!<t.     In 

■*■**«  he  waa  elected  ptofesaor  orphi]ol<^(y  at  hii  alma 

*»«ter,  and  in  1795  waa  (ransfencd  to  the  chair  of  Bib- 

'  **:«1  exegeeia,     lie  died  March  2, 1834.     Ofhianumer- 

**u*  worfca  we  have  room  hero  only  for  the  (itlea  of 

*■*»•>«  BMMt  impotiant  in  theoli^-,  which  are,  ('oinmni- 

*'*rin  di  nota  errgni  praripvt  VttrrU  Te'lamtati  rx  rol- 

i'wti,  leriplorOiu  Urmrii  rl  Rimumii  irripla  (Milnitrr. 

1  Ht-W)  .^Kifgrl.  JUna^n;  &»t  Mall,  xvi,  18,  19.  an  1 

^^^x,%-\%iidtr<&tT  ieit  PHmat  PnH  vsd  <bit  tliuMrKi: 

A'ngKni  eriliea  in  Piabani  Irrii,  rt  nr,  rl  rrmrtut 

■*•  -fhnirl  iii  dt/ormwe  ignii  (1W>9) :-  Wtiaaffnttff  Jnu 

'■oni  GtriclU  Oer  JadSa  und  dir   Writ,  etc  (18161  ■— 

*.'aiUia$m  (natifonm  mulralam  a  Iligrosmphin  Ori- 

•Wftfiam  (1H18):  — IFnuu^anr;  rom  ImnumHrl  (1824); 

UKt  eapecially  BtUiii  tacni  Vulgala  tdHiimt  jurtn  rx- 

*>nplar  VaUcatam  (18M,  8  voUi.),  dedicated  to  [lope  I«> 

Xlli  and  hia  tranalaiiimofthe  New  TpitBnient(lH-^£), 

*;«h  ii  lankly  eirculaled  among  the  Roman  ('-alholic* 

rfGeiminy.    VmKtmhetyin.lKa  grtiirle  l><-ut>rhbiml, 

AiitieiiiKx,voU.iTiiiiiidxiiii;  Wcucr  unil  Welre.A'iV 

t*~-I-nao»,voLTi,«.v.i  xii,671aq.     (J,  H.IV.) 

Klta  (fT»X,  oninA',  w  called  from  ita  claoioroua  ery ; 
y^  iiTii.  v.  t.uTivof.Vulg.  nbur  i  but  in  Job.  xxvui, 
^,H^  AuItVamn  "Tullure-),  an  unclian  and  keen- 
"P™  ^«t  vy  (Lev.  xi,  14 ;  l»em.  xiv.  13),  The 
'"WO  of  Piitii(l^™uii,„  haa  Ihe  W«ot  tidlurf;  the 
Taw™,  Gr»k  „)„j„,  or  ;orfcf««,-  Kimchi  MlJtO,  or 
nuijjlbeliiilid  the  male  Aomn^  uvY— 
tiETdentlv  mere  conjvciurea,  with  lit- 
V^H      ■ 


nufwhici^ 


EnElli>h  HerlhL 

IO  twelve  inches  long; ;  Ihe  male  with  blue-itny  bael 

and  wings,  body  rufuua ;  the  female  dark  brown  b«cl 

and  wingB,  with  brownish-white  body  (aee  Pemg  Cgdy 

■.v.  Merlin).    Geseniiis,  however  (riUiaur  p.39),iain 

i-tined  lo  regard  the  Hebrew  lenn  aa  a  general  denomi 

nation  of  the  hawk  genua,  on  account  uf  the  additioi 

m'rA.nfltriUtiad.    See  IIawx.    "  The  Talmud  goe 

K)  Tar  ai  to  anert  that  the  four  Hebrew  wonli  rendero 

in  the  A.V.' vulture,' 'Rlede,'  anil  'kite.' denote  one  an 

the  ume  bird  (LenyKihn.^oo/iKrKifrii  Tnlnuuli,i  196] 

Hcelzen  (i,310>mpi>lionBaiipMiea  orfakon  uaedhi  Syri 

for  hnntiug  gazellea  and  harea,  and  a  amaller  kind  lb 

bunting  harea  in  the  dcaert.     Kuaaell  {Alrppa,  ii,  196 

letates  aeven  diifcrent  kindx  emidoyeil  by  the  na 

for  the  same  purpose.     Kobertwm  ((Y.iru  I'm/a 

0  derive*  ii^ah  from  the  Ilelk  tl'X,  an  obaolet 

wbicb  be  mniiccts  iriih  an  Arabic  wiird,  the  pri 
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mary  meaning  of  which,  according  to  Schultens,  is  *  to  forth  to  Bccure  books  was  made ;  to  pay  for  a  few  books 

turn.'     If  this  derivation  be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  im-  from  a  circulating  library,  he  groped  for  old  iron  and 

probable  that '  kite'  is  the  correct  rendering.     The  hab-  ropes  in  Sutton  P(k>1,  and  with  the  few  pennies  obtained 

it  which  birds  of  this  genus  have  of  *  sailing  in  circles,  by  this  irksome  task  he  supplied  himself  with  the  ele- 

with  the  rudder-like  tail  by  its  inclination  governing  mcnts  of  an  education.     The  destitution  of  his  parents 

the  curve,'  as  Yarrell  says,  accords  with  the  Arabic  deri-  obliged  them  at  last  to  place  John  in  the  "  workhouse** 

vation"  (Smith).    Wood  (BibU  Amnuils, p.  358)  inclines  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  admitted  Nov.  1£>,  1819,  and 

to  adopt  Tristram's  identification  of  the  atfyah  with  the  taught  the  shoemaker's  trade.     In  this  place  his  pow- 

red  kite  {MUvus  regalis),  which  is  scattered  all  over  Pal-  erful  will  soon  asserted  his  position  against  older  and 

estine,  feeding  chietiy  on  the  smaller  binis,  mice,  reptiles,  stronger  boys,  and  here  he  began  in  1820  a  diary  which 

and  fish.     Its  piercing  sight  and  soaring  habits  pecul-  is  still  preserved,  and  large  excerpts  from  which  have 

iarly  suit  the  passage  in  Job.     See  Vui^tukb.  been  printed  in  his  Life.    It  contains  many  self-portraits, 

Kith'UBh  (Heb.  KUhlish\  '^^bns,  prob.  for  bn3    V^Y^<^^  and  mental,  and  shows  the  awakening  of  his 
^.^  ,         „    o.va.x'iro.x'      'a    ^vaA  to  literary  tastes  and  ambition.     In  his  trade, 

W-X,  a  mms  waU;  Sept,  X«^aX«c  v.  r.  Ka^Xa>c  and    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^,.^^^  ^  ^^,j  ^^^  dispirited  that  he 

MaaxwcVulg.CfM/wXa  town  in  the  valley  or  plam  ^.^ji^  himself  '-John  the  Comfc.rtless,"  and  twice  had 
(Shephelah)  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Uhmam  and  thoughts  of  bringing  his  life  to  a  premature  end.  In 
Gederoth  (J<«h.  xv,  40) ;  evidently  situated  in  the  j^.^l  he  was  hired  out  to  a  shoemaker,  but  his  awk- 
south-western  group,  possibly  at  the  »*  mound  and  some  hardness  and  tendcncv  to  books  greatlv  irritate<l  his 
foundations  called  JeUinuJT  (Robinson,  Resexircfief.iiy  ^^stcr,  and  J<.hn  was' submitted  to  such  harsh  treat- 
886),  on  wady  el-IIeroy,  between  Ga/.a  and  Uchish  ^^^^  ^j^^j  ,,g  ^^  readmitted  to  the  workhouse  about 
(Van  de  Velde,  il/ci/>).  A  wntxir  in  Pairbaims  2>icrfto«-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  j„  ^y^^  ^,^  foUowing  he  finally 
aty,  8.  v.,  proposes  the  rumed  site  el-Jtias  given  by  brought  out  some  essavs  in  Nettleton's  IHymonth  Jifur^ 
Smith  (in  Robin8oii's/?M.iii,  Appendix,  p.  119)  in  this  „^^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^^  ;^^^  imagiiiarv  correspondence, 
vicinity;  but  this  is  not  hiid  down  on  any  map,  if,  in-  .^hew  eflforts  attracted  attention,  and'he  was  by  the  in- 
deed, It  be  not  the  same  place  as  the  above.  The  den-  tcrposition  of  several  gentlemen  removed  to  Exeter  to 
vauon  proposed  by  the  same  wnter  for  the  name  Kith-  \,^^^  ^  dentist.  In  1825  he  published  a  volume  of 
lish,  from  rn3,  to  crush,  and  ;»■»?,  a  lion,  as  If  it  were  i^jMoys  and  Utters,  which,  though  it  afforded  him  but  a 
the  haunt  of  that  animal,  b  fanciful,  and  unwarranted  small  pecuniary  remuneration/secured  him  many  friends, 
by  any  allusion  of  the  kind  in  the  text;  the  form,  more-  made  him  (^uite  generally  known,  and  finally  resulted 
over,  would  then  have  been  lO'^bnS,  in  a  complete  change  of  basis  for  life.     Instead  of  per- 

/*'\*f               I.  fecting  himself  in  the  art  of  dentifetrv,  he  accepted  an 

Kit  ron   (Heb.  K^ron  ,   p-^^p,  knotty,  otherwise  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j,,^  Missionary  CoUege  at  Islington,  where 


curtailed,  or  castle;  Sept.  Kerputv  v.  r.  Ke^pwv,  and 
even  Xtfiuibv),  a  city  of  Zcbulun  from  which  the  Issracl- 
ites  were  long  unable  to  exi)el  the  native  Canaanites 
(Judg.  i,  30).  It  is  very  jKJssibly  the  same  elsewhere 
called  Kattath  (Josh,  xix,  15),  notwithstanding  the 
objection  of  Keil  (Comment,  on  Josh,  ad  loc.)  that  this 


he  was  to  be  taught  the  art  of  printing  with  a  view  to 
service  in  some  foreign  missionary  institution.  In  June, 
1827,  he  was  sent  out  to  Malta ;  but,  his  health  declin- 
ing, he  returned  to  England  in  1829.  Shortly  after  thii 
his  former  employer,  Mr.  Groves,  the  dentist^  desired  a 
tutor  for  his  children,  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  East, 


and  all  the  other  names  arc  needed  as  distinct  cities  in  |  and  selected  Kitto  for  the  position.     He  was  now  af- 

order  to  make  up  the  number  twelve  there  specified ;  for  forced  a  sight  of  a  large  |Mirt  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 

even  thus  the  number  will  be  incomplete,  without  either  acquired  that  familiarity  with  the  scenery  and  customs 

supposing  the  text  corrupt  or  borrowing  from  those  enu-  ^f  the  East  which  was  aften^ards  of  such  signal  senice 

merated  in  the  preceding  verses  (doubtless  the  true  so-  m  the  department  of  literature  to  which  he  became  de- 

lution),  in  either  of  which  cases  these  three  names,  so  voted.     In  turn  he  visited  St.  Petersburg,  Astrachan, 

nearly  identical  (Kattah,  Kartah,  Kitron),  may  be  as-  the  Calmucks,  Tatars,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Persia, 

signed  to  one  pUce.     Schwarz  (Palest.  ]>.  173),  on  Tal-  and  Bagdad,  and  by  wav  of  Trebizond  and  Constanti- 

mudical  grounds,  apparenUy  incorrectly,  identifies  it  pople  returned  to  England  in  1833.    Through  the  influ- 

with  Sepphoris  (q.  v.).  ence  of  friends  he  gained  attention  by  a  series  of  papers 

Kit'tim  ((ien.  x,  4;  2  Chnm.  i,  7).     See  Chittim.  i»  the  Penntf  Magazine  (one  of  these  under  the  sugges- 

^,  ^,       .  ^,  -   ,^     T^  r         ,  tive  title  "  The  Deaf  Traveller"),  and  by  other  literary 

Kittle,  Andrew  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  g^„,^^ 

(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  1785,        ,,^  \^^  ^j^^^  ^^^U^  ^^^^^  ^^^  preparation 

graduated  at  Union  CoUege  m  1804,  studied  theologj-  ^^  ^j^^^  ^j^  ^^  ^,^^^^  ^j^^,^  ^^^^  ^  j^^^    ^^^  ^^^^ 

under  Drs.  Jroeligh  and  Livingston,  and  entered  the  ^  .nent  place  in  the  field  of  letters.     In  this  year 

ministry  m  1806.     t mil  1846  he  was  successively  pas-  ^,^  ^.^^^^  knight,  then  the  editor  of  the  Penpy  Map- 

tor  of  the  churches  of  Red  Hook  Landing  and  St  John  s,  ^^^ .      ^       ^sted  to  Kitto  the  preparation  of  a  "  Picto- 

Linhthgo,  Upper  Red  Hook,  and  Stuyvesant,     Early  ^^  pji^j^ ,.     ^„  ,i,at  Kitto  needed  was  the  suggcsUon. 

consecrated  to  the  Lord  he  was  an  able^  vigorous,  and  „^  „^^  ^,^,^  j    embracwl  the  proposal,  but  earnest- 

indefatigable  minister  of  Jesus  Chnst    Though  he  was  ,    ^„,^t^i  ,o  be  allowed  to  undcrUke  the  wsponsibil. 

of  good  record  as  a  theologum  and  a  general  scholar,  .     ^^  ^,^^  entire  work.    The  expiration  of  scarcely  more 

possessed  of  strong  common  sense,  and  fond  of  reading,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Pictorial  Bible  finbhed  (new 

his  retiniig  disposition  kept  him  aloof  from  the  agita-  ^^j^  j^-  ^  ^^^  g^^^  ^^,  ^^^^^j^,  ^^^^  ^j^  jggg^  ^^ 

ting  controversies  and  pubhc  exatements  of  the  times.  ^„,,^^,^^  a  gre^it  portion  of  his  ex'perience  in  Persia  in 

Aspinng  only  to  be  a  preacher  and  pastor,  he  dwelt  ^^^  ^^^j  ^,^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^,,.^^,,  y,^^^^,,      ^j^^^  ^^. 

among  his  people  untd  t,he  infirmities  of  age  constrain«l  j^^^  (1839-40)  a  PictoHal  History  ofPaUUiiw  and  tk 

him  t«  give  up  the  active  ministry.     He  died  m  1864.  ,,^,^   j^^^     p^,^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^g  ^^  y^^,^  emplovmen 


'>\"i'';:7^. '.'"'"  ^^^""^  ^^^^  ""^  "^^"^^  ^''™V?  ^'^'  in  preparing  the  letter-press  f.>r  theGalleryofScHptim^ 

mtied  Chnstian  genUeman,  and  a  mic  man  of  C,(kI-  ;r„^^J,^,^i„  3  ,,^^    ,„  is43  he  wrote  aHis(o!y  0/— 

Corwin,  Manual  o/Jief.  Church,  p.  12b.     (^\ .  J,  R.  T.)  /,^,^^,;^  (published  l)y  A.  and  C.  Black,  of  £dinburgh)i^ 

Kitto,  JoHit,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Biblical  schol-  and  Thoughts  among  Fltnrers  (published  by  the  Rdif^ — 

ars  of  this  age,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  England,  Nov.  4,  ious  Tract  Society).     In  1845  he  prepared  The  PidoriczrJ 

1H04.     To  humble  birth  was  added,  in  hLs  twelfth  year,  Sunday  Book,  and  commenced  the  work  which,  in  i^S9 

the  affliction  of  a  total  loss  of  his  sense  of  hearing;  but  latest  form  (3d  edition),  still  constitutes  one  of  the  bettff 

neither  poverty  nor  bodily  defect  were  sufficient  to  deter  works  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  the  Cy<^opmdia  <>f 

the  ambitious  and  energetic  youth  from  the  acquisition  Priced   Literature.     See   Dictionaries,    Biblical 

of  knowledge.     Every  effort  that  could  possibly  be  put  Though  the  work  already  accomplished  (up  to  18tf^ 
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-would  have  sufBced  for  the  lifetime  of  almost  any  man.  |  ample  of  Paul  he  appealed  to  the  emperor,  but  the  ap- 
Kitio  labored  on  iiidefatigably,  and  not  only  brought  out  |  fieal  wan  only  set  down  as  another  strong  evidence  of 
contributitHis  of  great  value,  but  originated  and  edited  I  heresy ;  tuMitencc  of  death  was  pnmounced  on  the  lUth 
•he  Jourmil  ofSttcred  Literature,  a  quarterly,  which,  by  j  of  March,  and  the  city  council  determined  u|K)n  its  exe- 
it«  masterly  productions,  has  made  English  scholarship    cution.     Farther  attempts  were  made  during  the  sulise- 
tami>us  even  among  the  all-knowing  Teutons.    He  con-  |  ()uent  months  of  his  imprisonment  to  turn  tlic  martyr 
«inued  the  editorship  of  the  Joitrmd  until  18o3.     His  j  from  his  faith.     **  It  will  cost  you  your  neck."  it  was 
last  and  most  |H)pular  work  was  the  /Ai»/y  Bible  Itlit*-  ■  saiiL     *'  Here  it  is,"  replied  he,  bending  his  neck ;  '*  this 
^rtMiitm*^  completed  in  eight  volumes.    During  its  pn>g-  '  you  can  have,  but  not  your  will  with  me."     In  the  au- 
vess  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  retiretl  to  C^nnstailt,  ,  tumn  a  destructive  |)estilcnce  visited  Cologne,  and  the 
xiear  Stuttgard,  in  Germany,  where  he  died,  Nov.  25,    priests  declared  it  a  judgment  of  heaven  ui)on  heresy 
1K54.     r>r.  Kitto's  ser\'ices  to  the  cause  of  Scripture    and  the  sin  of  forbearance  with  heretit^.     The  27th  of 
It'Aming  were  great  in  his  own  s(>here.    He  revived  and  i  Si*pteml>er  had  come.    Through  an  air-hole  of  the  dun- 
freshened  the  study  of  Eastern  manners,  and  his  orig-  |  geon,  the  prisoners  were  asked  if  they  still  sto«)d  by  their 
:in.'ition  of  his  Cydopardiu  marks  an  cymch  in  the  Uibli-  i  opinions.     *'As  long  as  God  will,*'  replied  Klarenl)ach. 
«cal  literature  of  EnglaniL     Our  own  work  is  not  unfre-  |  Efforts  of  his  relatives  at  [lersuasion,  and  of  the  monks 
« )uently  defR'nclent  u|)on  the  labors  of  this  extraordinar>'  i  who  accompanied  them,  were  unavailing.    Both  the  pris- 
«:haracter.     His  life  itself,  with  his  physical  defect  and  !  oners  went  forth  courageously.     Minut«  events  in  the 
^arly  privations,  was  a  marvel  of  self-etlucation  and  he-  |  (>assagc  of  the  procession,  the  contending  sentiments 
M\Ac  iKrr»everance.     The  University  of  (liessen  in  1844  ,  which  it  awakeni^  in  the  spectators,  and  the  whole  dra- 
>ionore<l  him  with  the  doctorate  of  (livirtity,  though  he  .  matic  jiower  of  the  scene,  are  depicteil  in  a  publication 
^^ras  a  layman.     An  interesting  autobiography  is  con-  I  of  that  day  entitled  AUt  Acta  Adolphi  Klaretibach — 
Gained  in  his  lAftt  ^itiutejf,     8ee  Kitto,  CycUtp.  ftiU.  Lit.  j  written  professedly  by  an  eye  and  ear  witness.     The 
-nroL  ii,  8.  v.;  Knglish  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  AUibone,  Diet.  Enyl.  ]  prophecy  utteKHl by  Klarenlwch  on  his  way  to  the  stake 
^J»d  A  m.  A  uth.  s.  v. ;  Menunrs  of  John  Kitto,  IkD..  c(»m-  j  has  met  its  fulfilment:  '*  Oh  Cologne,  C<>logne,  how  thou 
Y>iled  chiefly  frrim  his  letters  and  journals,  by  J.  E.  Ky-  <  do.Kt  persecute  the  Word  of  (iod !  a  cloud  is  in  the  sky 
au(i,>f.j\.;  with  a  Critintl  Estimate  of  Dr.  Kitto's  Life.  I  which  will  yet  bring  down  a  rain  of  righteousness." — 


*  "*tl  H'rifinfff,  bv  Prof.  Eadie,  D.D.  (Edinb.  and  I^mdon, 

Mm,  8vo);   Earlie,  John,  Life  of  KUto  (E.linb.  1857, 

*^'^'>);  A<>M<;^.4/A<iMEfim,  ]857,June27;  North  Hrit.  Ilev.        -w-i..,   ^-.  o  t^  .».    i     •  u 

'        '  '  Klauaer,  Saix)M()n,  a  (ierman  theologian,  was  bom 


Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadie^  voL  xix,  s.  v. 
Klaus,  BnoTiiKR.    8ce  Flue,  Nicholas  of. 


-«^«*.  184/ :  LitteU,  Airtuflr  ^^,  hi,  445  SO.     (J.  II.>\.)  I  .«.  .7..  •  u  u    •*      1      i-    i-.-        »      ^  *i        •  •. 

-__.*_,                 «                  *^      V              J  at  ZUnch,  Switzerland,  in  l<4o;  entered  the  mmistrv  m 

Klaiber,  Ciiristlvn  Benjamin,  a  German  theolo- ,  ,;jj^^  ^^  ^,^  ^l^^i  ^^  ^  ,Mwtorate  in  his  native  place 

wan,  was  U»m  Sept.  16,  b9o,  m  \V  imemberg,  and  was  i„  1784,  where  he  died  April  14, 1796.     Klauser  has  left 

«-<i«cated  at  the  University  of  Tubmgen,  where  he  be-  '  ^^  ^,^1^  ^  few  of  his  sermons,  but  these  all  evince  supc- 

«^-ame  a  professor  of  theology  m  1823.    Later  he  remove.1  I  rior  schoUrship.     A  selection  of  them  was  printed  in 

T.'/m.^'u*?' '"  5f™*}*^;.»?  P^'?'*  aiid  clied  ,n  183G     He  ,  179^^  ^^  was  accom|)anied  with  an  introduction  bv  I>r. 

I^«*Wished  atud^  der  W urtiemberyiBchen  Oeutlwhkett.  .,.  a.  Niemever.     A  lUt  of  those  printed  U  giv^  by 

Haarenbach,  Aiwlf,  a  notcil  martyr  of  the  Rcfor-  DOring,  Gtlehrte  Theol.  IkutsclUands,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

■^'•tion,  was  bom  at  the  close  of  the  15th  centur\',  near  Tri«-,-.4.,-.   *      ^     c              /^            ..u    1     •        * 

xy>g^'^     ft ««^:..*u^,i    u.    ru^-        A,     ^*i  Klaufling,  Anton  Ernst,  a  German  theologian  of 

*«ecityofLennep,mtherluchvof  Berg.andeagerlvpur- 1 ^       °  ,  ^  ,,        ',      •„»..,.  1.     »     -i 

a«.Ei«wi  k-   -*  ^:^  <;.»».»  xr II    T  -  *i       \  t^  \              1  «ome  note,  was  l)om  at  Hcr>-orden, in  V\ estphalia, April 

*^uc(i  his  studies  first  at  M Duster,  then  at  Cologne,  under  1  ,,  .^^^       ,    ,      .....     tt  •        •..      j-i    •     •       »« 

«^-o  inrtnictor.  who  aftereanU.  b«c.me  l.is  inquisiton.  "-  >'f -"I'"  «'»™t«'J  «tthoUmvCT».ty  of  Leipzig.    He 

'  »e  t.eo«ne  maiXer  of  a  k1..»1  at  Mllmter  in  1520,  and  '™;f"«>.f">-  'h™*  >«•«"•"   l""""). '"ly. "f  hngland, 

""ught  to  impart  hi.  new  view,  of  faith  to  hi*  pupil..  ""'  ""  ^'f  "'.'""'  ""^'J'  "'  'f.'^^'S-    He  <  «ed  July  0, 

On  thU  ac-count  he  wa.  driven  .uccewivelv  from  Mm.-  **f     '>'"'"*;"«  *■»"  thoroujchly  convenant  with  i«v- 

'''er,  We*L  Buderieh,  «>d  OM«brUck,  followed  «.me.  'f''  ""-Ion;  la..eua««S  and  he«de.  traiwktion.  of  the 

•"•mo,  bv  tho«  who  had  come  under  hi,  instruction.  *"7'"'f  '/•'"'"'':  A'^'  ^'oye,  m  Ii,  Or^k  Church 

If,.  V      '        »i*--^v     -u-       *•                  11J  <»//rwwwi,  a  collection  of  the  latest  works  on  the //M^onf 

**^   rjccaroe  at  last  a  preacher  in  his  native  region,  Iwld-  *>,i     »•,•»»  ^       »    *     u        1 1-  u    i            i      i 

lvr.,i.:ir      u:- ^'--j^^.  -  *    -.i.  .      i*      .1           •  o/^Mc  Jf*M»/«  Ml /'orfMVtf/,  etc.,  he  published  Several  val- 

'•X  I uUilling  his  mission,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  re-  "^ . ,      ,     ,     •    ,        V        »m            .  •        _          r  1  • 

»»>,.-, "      ^v*       «1  *    -  J  .1     .u      »      e.x.  liable  theological  works.     Ihe  most  important  of  hia 

«ci*iQt)tnuicc8  of  his  parents  and  the  threats  of  the  mag-  •  •     1        ,    .•                  1        ^           ;  ..            , 

**«rat«L  and  on  finallv  leavinir  Lennen  he  a<ldressed  to  «"^'»"*1  prinluct ions  are,  perhaps,  Coi»ni«i/r2/io  $uprrloco 

ili^rr^u  ?:.!1    f"  K^i?  ^  r        ?        «i«ir««e<l  to  ^,^j^^.    ^^  j^       ^  23  24  (Hala;,  1754,  4t(0  i-Historim 

t"^  authorities  of  the  citv  a  defence  fri»m  Scripture  of  ^                        *.    .'       >^      ,;    ^.J       '„                 . 

Iki*  -1^-1^11     1    .u  -        "^•.-        11-       .»    !     1      11  controrerntK  recerUtsstnue  vUer  ronttficem  Romamnn  et 

■**  uecidedlv  lAitheran  position,  declaring  that,  should  11.        .,                  ..    /»•      f-r/.e  «.  \      «j      t*- 

the*.  ^  -.«  .-u^  u:    lift.  «*i 11      .  *  I     r        u-  rempumcam  GenutTuem,  ttc  (Lips.  1765, 4to).     Sec  I)o- 

*.*y  even  take  his  hfe, " they  could  not  take  from  him  .    ^,.  »  i  ^   -,.     ,  »,    .    Li"\na 

Ch«4  »  V           1    .•      IT  •»      A*  r'  1           •     .u  nnv^.Gelehrte  Theol.lMut$chLu,\Q%9Q. 

-'--onat,  his  everlasting  life.      At  Coli>gne,  in  the  spring  ^^                                        ">        '^ 

**f  1628,  he  untlertook  the  defence  of  an  (.Id  friend  and  Klebit*  (Klebitus),  Wiuiklm,  a  Crerman  theolo- 

*^Uljorer, Klopreiss,  and  was  himself  thenu|H>n  impris-  ^'»*"  ^^  ^*><^  Reformation  jieriod,  and  favorably  inclined 

**>»ed  with  his  friend.     He  was  heard  l)efore  the  civil,  ^  ^^^  reformatory  movement,  flourished  at  Freybuig 

^<i  later  before  the  ecclesiastical  court,  in  presence  of  «^"^  ^^^'     Nothing  further  is  known  of  his  per>jonal 

^»a  two  former  instructors,  Arnold  von  Zongem  and  Jo-  history.     He  wn.te  I)e  bficceUa  irUifuia,  guam  conwdit 

■^*im  von  VenradL    Theodore  Fabricius,  who  ha^l  him-  •^'"^'''  '^^"''-  ^•^*'  contained  m  the  Crit.  .Vnr.  voL  vi; 

?*^  suffered  much  in  Cologne  in  Iwhalf  of  the  evangel-  *"<^'"'  ^*>«  *^»"*^»"  controversy  which  he  waged  with  Hes- 

\«»i  doctrine,  made  great  efforts  for  Klarenbach's  release.  *^"'*""*  {i{.  v.)y  Virtoriam  vtritattjt  ac  ruinam  Pajmtus 

*le  Mcceeded  in  delivering  Klopreiss,  and  there  came  ^ujronid  coutrn  TUemannum  Ileshusiiim  dt  S.  Synaxi. 

*^Unperial  requisition  from  Speier  ujion  the  city  <»f  C-o-  Klee,  Heixricii,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  (ier- 

12^  to  show  cause  why  Klarenbach  was  detained,  man  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  m(Kieni  times,  was 

7^  dty  disregarded  the  subsequent  judgment  of  the  bom  at  )I  Unstermaifeld,  near  Coblentz,  April  20,  18(H). 

**Pttial  court  in  the  prisoner's  favor,  and  said  "  it  knew  In  iSOO  he  entered  the  Seminarium  pueronim  of  May- 

*  iQfffeme  court,  but  only  a  dungeon  court,"     Into  the  ence,  and  in  1817  the  great  theological  Si'h<M)l  under  lie- 

''^^'biahop's  dungeon  Khurenbach  waa  now  thrown  with  lN.>rmann.     At  the  early  age  of  niiieU.K!n  he  became  a 

^^^eqfiecially  Peter  Flysteden.  On  the  4th  of  March,  professor  in  the  minor  theoh)gical  scIuh)!,  a  situation 

|^,Klairenbach,  exhorted  to  finnness  and  braverv  by  which  he  held  for  some  ten  vears,  and,  in  connection 

7*awnd  Peter,  was  taken  from  the  dungeon  for  final  with  [Mistor  Schniit^,  greatly  developed  the  sciences  of 

|^'^^o>cnt  before  the  inquisitors.    The  grand  inquisitor,  philology  and  i)tttlagogi(».     He  was  ordained  priest  in 

^^-'^mkiimljr  admonished  him  to  a  definite  rctrac-  1823,  became  professor  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  Church 

^J*^  Xo  free  address,  notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  history  in  the  theological  seminar^'  in  18*25,  and  a  few 

^"pcctatcxs  for  it,  was  permitted  him.    Aftotheez-  yean  after  professor  of  philosophy.   In  1826  he  attained 
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the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Wtlrzburg  by  IiU  able  dissertation 
De  chUiasmo  primorum  iacuhrum.  In  1K27  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  A  uricular  ConfeMum^  ami  iii  1^29  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Go0|>el  of  St.  John.  Hi;  actiuircd  at  the 
same  time  great  popularity  at  Maycnce  as  a  preach- 


for  his  future  excellency  as  a  preacher.  In  May,  1791, 
he  was  ealle<l  as  regular  preacher  to  Osnabriick,  and, 
after  a  stay  of  five  years,  removed  thence  to  hia  native 
city  to  assume  the  [lastibrate  of  St.  James^a  Church. 
Here  lie  lalxired  with  great  acceptance  and  suocefla  until 


er.    80  great,  indeed,  was  his  renown,  that  several  high-  his  death,  June  10,  lM2o.    Though  Klefeker  aimed  to  be 

schools  endeavored  to  secure  him,  but  he  finally  accept-  eminently  successful  in  the  puj^nt,  his  literary  efforts 

ed  a  call  to  Bonn  University.     Here  he  gave  great  sat-  betoken  a  mind  of  rare  activity.     He  pubUshed,  besides 

isfaction  to  the  strict  Roman  Catholic  |)arty,  but  had  a  several  works  on  practical  religion  and  his  JStnmont.  a 

long  and  severe  controversy  with  Hermes  01*  ^'O  <^"^  honiilttical  magazine  (//omi^friitcAM /cJ^mmci^ozifi,  1800- 

the  Hermesians,  who  were  then  protwted  by  the  arch-  19,  M  vols.  8vo)  :—Prakti$cht  VorUswHfm  S.  dtu  A*.  Trut. 

bishoi).     Klee  taught  the  {H)pular  doctrine  that  faith  (1811-12,  3  vols.  8vo).     See  Dotingf  Dattscke  Kanztl- 

was  the  basis  of  theology ;  Hennes,  on  the  other  hand,  reduer^  p.  158  w\, 

inclined  more  to  accept 'philt^ophy  as  it^*  basis.     With       Klein,  Prlediich  Auguit.  a  German   thet.l.>- 

Klee,  who  evidently  endeavored  U)  infuse  into  the  the-  ^^^  ^^^  i^^,  ^^  Friedrichshaide,  near  Ronneburj?,  Nov. 


haWng  a  year  

remained  only  for  subjective  reason  to  prove  by  the  tes-  appohitment  of  professor  of  theology  at  the  univerwtv. 
timony  of  history,  and  to  arrange  in  oU'dience  to  faith.  Klein  published  in  1817  Vertnwte  BiHefe  fi.  Ckrittenthum 
Thus,  with  him,  the  dcihntion  of  religion  was  chiefly  ol>-  „^  /^rotejffantismus,  and  in  1817  began  with  Schriiter  the 
jective:  -'Iteligion  is  a  union  between  (iod,  as  truth,  pubUcation  of  the  theological  journal  Fur  Chrutmtknm 
and  man,  as  recogiusing  him,"  etc. ;  "  llchgion  is  nyU-   „^  GoUeMgelahfiheit.    Of  his  other  publications  the  fol- 


ward  life  of  the  Church  is  established  and  preserx'ed  by  /  y  jj  y\'  ) 

the  hieraxchy ;"  -  It  is  the  mc>st  perfect  cUyine-human  '  '^^  ^        Mict  ael.  a  German  Roman  Cath- 

pohty:'  "Chnst  established  the  pnmacy  in  onler  to       — ^f"*« '^^«*b  «**^*-«*^*»  •  .        «       a         \J» 

*       •''     V  r.i    I  •         V.    '•    ij  J       '  ^  olic  pnest,  was  biim  at  Alizheim  in  l</«,  and  was  edu- 

preservetheunitvofthehierarchv.     He  argued  against       *  1     *.  .V    v  u     1     1  •     «'..    1  « 

U  ,.       ,.  • ,,  /.  .u  1*    1    *  •        r  r  'ru  u  cated  at  the  high-schwd  in  \MlrzbuTg.     He  was  nr- 

Hermes  that  the  R(»man  Catholic  doctnne  of  faith  has  ,  .     ,     .    ^ .    .u^/v  ,    ,  .1    7-     1  i,*      r^v 

-     ^,     ,.     ,     .  ,  .1  •  1      ..  *u    •.  *.•  dained  pnest  m  1800,  hut,  secunnc  the  fnendfthip  of  the 

for  the  theologian  and  thinker  the  same  authontativc  _,  .     ;  .  /,  .-i       u      c  1   n-       in  •     *». 

. .  *'  ...  e     .       r     *v.      *  J     *  celebrated  (ierman  philosopher  Schclling,  Klein  there- 

ejideiice  M  the  cmp.ncla>y»«f  nature  for  .he  Btudcnt  ^^  ^^^^,^  himself  zeJ.uriv  to  the  ttudy  of  mcu- 
of  naturia  philosophy.     1  hw  w  l.^uiK  «ght  uf  the  fact  j,^  j^^^     ^^^  ^  Wllrrbu^  in  IWM. 

that  nature  is  the  result  of  nccessar>'  laws,  and  a  pure  '    •;  .    -oao  i  .    i>     i        •    *i-  •. 

^-        r/>  7     u-1    iu       1   .     I-.-       •    I    .  .u^    *    u  and  in  1808  removed  to  llambergm  the  same  capat-itv. 

action  of  God,  while  Church  tradition  IS  but  the  result  ,    ,^.,r  i  »  .    i»  i         it  •     _••  r     * 

^  ..,.,-'     ,  ...         a.  J  r  11    r  I  r   .        ^  *"  1815  hc  wcttt  to  R(>geiisburg  Universitv  as  professor 

of  histoncal  free<lom,  which  we  find  full  of  defects,  and  /.    i  -i        i      i    .  •     .»         !!  r  n     •  ^  u        *         i 

,       ,.       -  •     !    1      1        .1  1    r  •.        •  •  of  philosophv,  hut  m  the  vear  following  he  retiimeti 

has  therefore  to  be  judged  on  the  gnmnd  of  its  ongm  ^    '.    ^    \v..*  i    .^      n^  ^i:',  i  :..  luio      u:   ^    i 

,    ...^         ,.        ,  •'   .P,.         ,    , ."  ,.  t.'\  again  to  ^^  llrzbnrg.     He  die*!  in  1819.     His  works  are, 

and  of  lU  contmuetl  valul.ty.    In  la,  heor>-  Wee  was  a  "j;^  ^^^  ,.^J.^^^  ,,^^  pkit^hi,  </«  All  (Wnnb. 

Kantian,  but  in  praet.ce  ho  was  an  ardent  Uoman  t  ath-  ^      ._  y,„,„„,„,,^„  (,h,o')  :_  v„„,H  d.  Klkit 

olic  aiK>logist.     It  Hiav  even  be  (luohtionod  whether  t lie      .    ,,,.  i  ./>...  i .-;.. /Jl  /i>..  i^iii.*  tun   w     x 

!♦.•       1-  .♦   V  •.!     rt'i  II-      u     1     I  •  v  <»M  W  iMetuchajt  zit  Ofgrwukn  (KudollM.  1811,  8vo):— 

strong  traduionalwic  faith  of  Klee  a.,<l  h.»«chool,w  ..ch  /^„,,„       dir  pl'ilo'^hi^h^  R.ligi,m^  «.  Sitfr^kr, 

permit^  on  y  a  hi,  onoal  demo.u,  ration  of  the  truth  of  ^^.y^,^  ,-^,    «v„)_hV  far  his  ablest  work.  -  KalU 

revelation, has  rendered  an v great  and  lasting  ser\'ice  to  «    i  r'      i*         •  ar^'  "*" 

Roman  C-atholic  theology.    Klee  s  system  coincides  with  ^     '^      ' 

the  final  development  of  abstract  i»n)testant  supranat-       Kleinknecht,  Conrad  D.\sieu  a  German  thwK^^ 

uralism,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  the  truth  of  the  whole  logian,  was  bom  at  Uipheim  Aug.  22,  1691,  and  w^  , 

s\-8iem  of  revehition  to  depend  ui>on  historical  proofs,  educated  at  the  University  of  Jena.     By  advice  of  tW^  ^ 

Nevertheless  his  svstera  is  much  more  dangen»us  than  celebrated  OrienUlist  und  theologian  Buddeu^  in  wlic^^ 

Hermes's,  for  while  the  btier  iilentifietl  philosophical  Kleinknecht  found  a  warm  friend,  he  accepted  a 


ceruinty  with  confidence  of  faith,  Klee  ideniiHe<l  phi-  ti"n  as  teacher  in  the  Oq^hanage  of  HaUe,  whicK 

losophy  with  ecclesiastical  ChnMianity  itself.     He  gave  held  until  1719.     In  1725  he  Ijecame  pastor  at  I*ful  at 

I>emmnent  form  to  tliese  doctrines  in  iiy^ttm  der  KathoL  1"^1  at  Leiphcim,  and  died  July  11, 1763.     He  wa 

Doffmatik  (Htmn,  1831).    When  Clement  August  became  pccinlly  active  in  behalf  of  missions,  and  sought  t 

archbishop,  Klee's  system  prevailed;  he  was  app<»inted  t«rp«  the  state  authorities. for  them.     Fpr  a  list  <i 

examinator,  and  his  leciun*s  on  dogmatics,  which  had  ^Titings,  see  Dtiring,  Gthhrie  ThtvL  DtuUchlamF^ 

always  been  well  attended,  were  crowde<L     The  exile  115  8(i. 

of  the  archbi.Hhoi>,  however,  changeil  his  ]>of.iti<»n,  and  he       Klemm,  Joiiann  Christian,  a  German  theolo 

acceptetl  a  call  to  Munich  in  18;W.     He  died  there  July  bom  at  Stiittgard  Oct.  22,  1G88,  was  the  son  of  J«i'» 

28, 1841.    Resides  the  above  inentioned  wt)rk8  he  wrote  Conrad  Klemni,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in    J 

Commetitar  iiinr  d.AjwtttU  l*nuiuA  Stm'Uchrtiben  (u  d,  was  profess<»r  <if  theology  at  Tubingen.     Young  Kl*-^ 

Riimer  {}liQnxz,  1830)  .—EnrykLd.  Theoht/u-  (ibid.  IKSi) :  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Stuttgard  and 

—.4 vsltyuntf  d.  Jirufe*  </.  d.  Hthrder  (ibid.  l8:>3)  \—I>if  buigen,  and  secured  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1707.    Si  ■ 

A'Ae  (ibid.  1833):— /A  Kiithvl.  Dofjmattk  (ibi<l.  l«;^-35,3  |y  after  he  began  to  lecture  at  the  university,  in     1 

vols.;  3d  ed.  18+1) :— /A«/"''^".7^*'^*^''''' U'"^^  ***^^  37,2  he  became  profcs«>r  extraordinary-  of  phUtioph>'- 

vols.).     His  Gruikirim  d,  KathoL  Moral  was  published  1725  of  theidogy,  and  the  year  following  of  the  Ori*-"! 

aOcr  his  dcath(in  1843)  by  Ilimioben.    See,  besides  the  languages.     The  degn-e  of  D.D.  was  behtowctl    ** 

authorities  citetl  in  the  article  Hermes,  Herzog,  Rud'  him  in  1730.    He  was  ])n»m<»te<l  to  a  full  or  regular  F  ^ 

Kncykhpddiv,  vii, 71 1 ;  Wetzcr  un«l  Welte, Kirchen-Lac.  fiayorship  in  173ti.     He  died  (><t.  1,  17.'>t.     A  list  aC       'J 

vi,213  sq.;  Migne,  ConvlusiotWy  p.  1239.  works  is  given  by  Doring,  Grhhrte  Theologm  Ihut^  ^* 

Klefeker,  Berniiari>,  a  (;ermaii  preacher  of  dis-  ^'"^^  "»  1*«  «!•     See  also  AWjemHmi  I/ut.J^x.  s-        ^' 

tinction,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  Jan.  12,  17tJ0,  and  was  ^lerer,  Umversal'Lexthm,  s.  v. 
educated  at  Leipzig  University,  which  he  entered  in        Kleptomania  (irXf  irrw,  to  gtealy  and  ftavia,  *» 

1779,  and  where,  under  the  instruction  of  tliat  eminent  iw«),  a  form  of  partial  mental  derangement  whicl 

German  pulpit  orator  ZoUikoffer,  he  laid  the  foundation  manifested  by  a  proi>ensity  to  steal  and  hoard  atrti* 
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that  can  be  surreptitiously  appropriated.     The  propen- 
aity  to  acquire  becomes,  in  such  caiHis,  so  irresistible,  and 
the  will  so  impotent,  that  the  appropriation  is  generally 
regarded  as  involuntary,  aiftl  the  perpetrator,  therefi)re, 
irrespon^ble ;  but,  in  order  to  constitute  a  case  of  moral 
irresponsibility,  it  should  undoubtedly  be  insisted  on 
that  to  the  phenomena  of  moral  there  should  always  be 
superadded  those  of  inteilectual  disorder,  the  assumptiiui 
bein;;  that  so  long  as  the  intellect  is  unper>*erted  the 
person  will  lie  found  to  possess  a  consciousness  of  the 
nature  of  the  criminal  act  in  relation  to  law.     The  plea 
of  iniMinity  in  the  agent  should  not  be  admitted  where 
it  is  evident  that  the  subject  Is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
tendency  of  his  or  her  actions;  the  simple  moral  inabil- 
ity t4>  resist  this  temptation  is  only  in  the  same  predica- 
ment with  that  of  ever}'  unquestioned  candidate  for  the 
penitentiary  or  gallows.     A  state  which  ma^'  seem  to 
deserve  the  name  of  moral  insanity,  as  exhibituig  a  per- 
version of  the  moral  sentiments,  tendencies,  and  percep- 
tions, with  a  loss,  to  a  great  extent,  of  self-control,  is 
often  prominent  in  the  early  stages  of  mental  disease, 
and  before  the  intellect  is  palpably  afTected.    Up  to  this 
point  the  patient  should  undoubtedly  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  his  or  her  conduct  in  a  criminal  sense. 
^^'hon  certain  delusions,  wlien  delirium  or  incoherency 
«ij>ervene,  the  case  then,  wthrwit  question,  may  be  set 
down  as  that  of  insanity,  which  would  aljsolvc  the  {Mi- 
tieni  from  responsibility.     The  question  here  suggests 
itself  as  to  the  place  which  morbid  impnl.HCs  ought  to 
have — how  nearly  are  they  allied  to  insanity,  and  how 
far  can  they  be  urged  as  extenuating,  or  even  excusing 
misdemeanors  or  crimes?     This  strange  thraldom  to  a 
morbid  prompting  not  unfrcquently  has  its  outlet  in 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye.     When  lonl  Byron  was  sail- 
ing from  Clreece  to  Constantuiople,  he  was  obscr\-ed  to 
stand  over  the  sleeping  boiiy  of  an  Albanian  with  a 
fioniard  in  his  hand,  and  after  a  while  to  tuni  away 
muttering,  **  I  should  like  to  know  how  a  man  feels  who 
lias  committed  a  murderj**    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Inni  BvTon,  urged  by  a  morbid  impulse,  was  on  the  very 
«-ve  of  knowing  what  he  desired  to  know.     Hut  one  of 
^he  most  singular  instances  of  morbid  impulses  in  con- 
nection with  material  things  is  relate<l  in  the  case  of  a 
>'oung  man  who,  in  visiting  a  Urge  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, stood  opiKMitc  a  large  hammer,  and  watched 
-with  great  interest  its  perfectly  regular  strokes.    At  first 
it  was  beating  immense  lumps  of  crimson  metal  into 
ihiu  black  sheets,  but  the  sup|ily  becoming  exhaiu»tcd, 
cat  \x^t  it  only  descended  on  the  polished  anvil     Still 
tho  young  man  gazed  intently  on  its  motion;  then  he 
f«i)Uowc<l  its  strokes  with  a  corresponding  motion  of  his 
licsd;  then  his  left  arm  moved  to  the  same  tune;  and, 
finally,  he  deliberately  placed  his  fi&t  on  the  anvil,  and 
in  a  second  it  was  crusheil  to  a  jelly.     The  only  expla- 
natiun  he  could  afford  was  tlut  he  felt  an  impulse  to  do 
it ;  that  he  knew  he  should  be  disableil ;  that  he  saw  all 
t-he  consequences  in  a  misty  kind  of  maimer,  but  that  he 
«iU  fi-U  s  (tower  within  above  sense  and  reason— a  mor- 
bil  imptil^,  in  fact,  to  which  he  succumbed,  and  by 
^bicli  he  hwt  a  good  right  hand.     Tliis  incident  sug- 
gests many  things  besides  proving  the  peculiar  nature 
*nd  p*)weT  of  morbid  impulses — such,  for  instance,  as  a 
^f  of  »)'mpathy  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamt  of,  as 
Well  as  a  musical  tone  pervading  all  things.     An  illus- 
J^'Hw  physician  has  lately  left,  on  reconl  the  opinion  that 
»ne  of  the  rhief  causes  of  the  terrible  scenes  which  ac- 
owipanied  the  tinal  suppression  of  the  Communist  out- 
weak  was  a  contagious  menul  alienation.     The  minds 
of  the  Parisians  were  gradually  unhinicwl  bv  the  priva- 
tvms  of  the  siege.    The  revolt  of  the  ISth  of  ^Inrch  gave 
iw  last  blow  to  brains  which  were  already  shaken,  and 
^ngth  the  greater  part  of  the  popuhtion  went  raving 
^'^^    Women  are,  under  such  circumstances,  fiercer  and 
««w  reckless  than  men.    This  is  because  their  ner>-ous 
•^wn  18  more  fuUy  developed ;  their  brain  is  weaker, 
"Wweir  uensibiliries  are  more  acute  than  those  of  the 
"*>8«^  8W;  and  they  are  consequently  far  more  dan- 


gerous in  such  paroxysms.  None  of  them  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  fighting  for;  they  were  (Kissessed  by 
one  of  the  various  forms  of  mania— that  which  im|)elled 
the  French  Janseuists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
centur}'  to  torture  themselves  with  a  strange  delight  in 
\mm  of  the  acutest  kind.  I'he  men  who  threw  them- 
selves on  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  in  a  panixysm 
of  |)assion  were  a  few  moments  afterwards  utterly  pros- 
trate aiid  bogging  ff»r  mercy.  They  were  no  more  cow- 
anls  in  the  List  state  than  tliey  were  hen>es  in  the  first-^ 
they  were  simply  madmen."  In  recurring  to  the  "  lieign 
of  Tcm>r"  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  I^wis  Cass  has 
this  profound  reflection:  "In  surveying  the  French  na- 
tional character  of  the  present  day"  (this  was  written  in 
1840),  "it  is  difficult  to  recognise  those  traits  of  cruelty 
which  were  so  shockingly  devclo()ed  duriiig  the  Revolu- 
tion. Amonomania  must  have  pre vaile<l, hurrying  the 
nation  into  acts  inconsistent  with  its  general  feeling,  and 
marking  that  time  of  [nditical  effervescence  as  an  ex- 
traordinary i)eriod  in  human  history."  The  general  term 
mowmania  implies  that  the  individual  is  derange<l  only 
on  ont  subject,  or  in  reference  to  one  object,  or  in  one 
particular  train  of  thought  or  faculty  of  thinking,  and 
that  his  intellect,  judgment,  and  emotions  are  otherwise 
sound,  at  least  when  not  exercised  on  the  subject  of  his 
derangement.  This,  however,  b  not  strictly  trie.  In 
almost  all  cases  of  so-called  monomania  there  are  other 
morbid  indications  besides  the  salient  one— morbid  dis- 
likes or  suspicious,  morbid  vanity  or  irritability.  Memo- 
mania  seems  to  arise  in  the  failure  of  the  faculties  round 
a  given  centre  of  thought,  in  a  paralysis  of  power  along 
a  given  line  of  mental  direction,  unaccompanied  by  any 
parallel  paralysis  of  interest,  so  that  the  ))atient  busies 
himself  involuntarily  on  a  subject  on  which  he  has  lost 
the  power  of  bringing  his  faculties  properly  to  bear.  It 
is  the  attempt  of  weakened  faculties  to  work  upon  an 
overstrained  ncr>'ous  string,  so  that  all  mental  power 
disappears  just  where  the  wish  to  apply  it  is  greatest. 
Now  these  morbid  centres  of  partial  imbecility  are, 
caterU  paribiu,  more  likely  to  spring  up  in  minds  below 
the  average  in  general  [lowcr  than  in  those  above  them, 
though  the  centre  of  the  disease  itself  will  often  be  on 
the  noblest  or  most  sensitive  part  of  the  mind.  These 
peculiarities  are  nearly  always  distinctly  marked  in 
monomania,  particularly  in  that  form  of  it  which  is 
called  kleptomania.  It  is  usually  exhibited  by  persons 
who  have  no  motive  to  steal,  and  is  frequently  satisfied 
by  purloining  articles  of  no  value.  A  baronet  of  large 
fortune  stole,  while  on  the  Continent,  pieces  of  old  iron 
and  of  broken  crockery,  and  in  such  quantities  that  tons 
of  these  ctdlections  were  presente<l  to  the  custom-house 
officers.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  3/fdutil  Cntic  the 
case  of  a  female  is  detailed  who  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse of  api)rt>priating  everything  within  her  reach.  In 
searching  this  woman  on  one  occ^on  there  were  found 
16  bags  upon  her  |)erson,  in  which  there  were  1182  arti- 
cles, mostly  worthless,  viz.,  104  bits  of  paper,  82  sewing- 
needles,  18  old  gloves,  12  moidds  for  wax  leaves,  19  but- 
tons, GO  feathers,  8  parcels  of  dried  fish,  135  bits  of  rib- 
lK)nK,  9  bottles,  01  lozenges,  and  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles, the  refuse  of  the  place,  to  which  she  had  at  various 
times  taken  a  fancy.  Another  case  reported  by  high 
medical  authority  is  that  of  a  rich  but  eccentric  gentle- 
man living  in  an  old  manor-house  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  good  business  man,  and  managed  his 
estate  with  care  and  pnidence,  auditing  his  stewarrr.s 
yojirly  accounts  with  the  skill  of  an  expert.  His  neigh- 
bors were  all  kindly  dis|M)sed  towartls  him,  and  he  was 
charitably  <lisf)ose<l  towards  the  poor.  Even  the  ser- 
vants who  saw  him  every  day,  although  they  confessed 
that  he  was  "certainly  verj'  peculiar  at  times,"  never 
once  dreamed  of  impugning  his  intellect.  lie  was  in- 
sane in  one  direction  only,  and  one  might  have  passed  a 
lifetime  with  him  without  discovering  it.  He  would  U^ 
seized  by  a  sudden  determination  to  travel,  and  on  such 
occasions  he  would  travel  in  state,  with  a  retinue  of 
scrvanta.     After  a  fortnight's  or  perhaps  a  month^s  ab- 
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sence,  he  would  return  home.    Invariably,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day  af^cr  his  return,  towels,  which  had 
been  taken  from  an  open  portmanteau,  were  found  scat- 
tered about  the  room.     AJTter  breakfast,  his  custom  was 
to  retire  to  the  library  and  write  the  addresses  of  all  the 
hotel-keepers  at  whose  houses  he  had  slept  during  his 
absence  on  so  many  sI'iiks  of  writing-paper,  with  direc- 
tions to  his  servants  to  inclose  to  each  aildress  the  num- 
ber of  towels  specified  upon  each  piece  of  paper,  and  to 
copy  such  other  writing  as  tlicy  might  find  there,  and 
send  this  in  a  letter,  with  the  towels,  to  the  hotel-keeper. 
Thb  gentleman  was  one  of  the  unhappy  race  of  klepto- 
maniacs, whose  particular  mania  impelled  him  to  pur- 
loin towels.    He  subsequently  gave  to  a  friend  a  history 
of  his  case,  and  said  he  was  goaded  to  these  jounieyings 
and  pilferings  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  which  he  insist- 
ed was  the  result  of  demoniacal  possession.    He  was  never 
impelled,  however,  a  second  time  on  the  same  journey ; 
80  that,  while  no  hotel-keeper  would  be  likely  to  suspect, 
during  his  visit,  a  gentleman  of  his  rank  and  style  as  one 
who  would  steal  hb  towels,  it  never  transpired  publicly, 
80  far  as  is  known,  that  he  was  a  thief,  although  his 
own  consciousness  of  the  fact  embittered  his  existence. 
Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  this  form  of  monomania,  there 
exists,  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  the  delusion  that  what 
he  steals  is  his  own  property,  or  has  been  stolen  from 
him,  and  that  he  merely  reclaims  his  own.     Sometimes 
he  imagines  that  (xod  orders  him  to  steaL     The  case  is 
recorded  of  a  Scotch  clergyman,  distinguished  for  his 
learning,  piety,  and  charity ;  he  stole  Bibles  with  a  spe- 
cial view  to  the  glor>'  of  God  by  the  propagation  of  the 
(lOspeL     His  manse  was  a  little  *'  missionary  society  of 
stolen  Bibles,**  and  he  was  as  much  in  earnest  in  the  con- 
version of  souls  by  the  contraband  priK'CSs  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  foreign  missionary  could  be  in  his  calling. 
He  was  at  last  detected  in  wholesale  Bible-stealing.     It 
was  farther  discovered  that  he  had  organized  a  wide 
missionary  district,  and  left  a  Bible  or  a  I'estament  at 
every  cottage  where  it  was  needed  along  the  route. 
The  most  touching  fact  in  the  story  is  that  he  was  ar- 
rested while  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  old 
man,  with  a  stolen  Bible  lying  wide  open  before  him  on 
the  bed.     "What  made  you  steal  the  Bible,  Mr.  B.?" 
asked  the  sheriff,  with  pious  horror  on  his  face^     "  God 
made  me  steal  them,  good  man,"  was  the  re[ily ;  "  he 
was  weary  of  seeing  his  poor  people  perish  of  Gas|)el- 
hunger  because  the  rich  Bible  Society  could  not  afford 
to  feed  them  without  the  baubees,  and  so  (lotl  set  me  to 
steal  for  them  and  save  them."     He  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  he  had  done  wrong.     The  delusion  of  the 
clerg}'man,  who  was  a  very  poor  man,  naturally  suggest^ 
ed  insanity.     But  he  was  perfectly  sane  upon  all  other 
points,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  w(»ul<l  have  received 
the  benefit  of  his  malady— whether,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  admitted  as  a  malady  at  all— if  a  learned  and 
philosophical  physician  in  a  neighboring  town  had  not 
positively  sworn  that  he  was  the  "victim  of  moral 
mania.*'     There  is  this  peculiarity  sometimes  in  the 
case  of  kleptomaniacs,  that  their  ])url<)ining  is  confined 
to  single  articles.     The  case  is  reported  of  a  lady  who 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  steal  silk  stockings. 
Another  lady  would  steal  gloves  whenever  the  opportu- 
nity was  afTonled.     A  boy  was  arrested  some  months 
since  in  lirooklyn  for  stealing  slip|)er8  from  the  feet  of 
ladies  while  walking  in  the  street.     His  friends  came 
forwanl  and  testified  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
steahng  slippers,  and  was  never  known  to  have  stolen 
anything  else,  all  his  life.     A  letter-carrier  in  Harlem, 
N.  v.,  was  detected  in  abstracting  letters  and  concealing 
them  under  a  rock,  which  he  had  practiced  for  more 
than  a  year.     They  were  most  carefully  hoarded  in  his 
place  of  concealment,  and  were  found  unopened.    It  was 
proven  in  his  case,  we  believe,  that  he  had  a  mania  for 
stealing  letters  without  any  apparent  motive,  as  he  never 
made  any  use  of  them  except  to  hoard  them. 

The  cases  quoted  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  form 
of  moral  insanity  to  which  the  name  of  kleptomania  has 


been  given  really  exists.  From  these,  as  weD  aa  maoy 
other  instances  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  can  be  little  diflicalty  for  a 
skilful  physician,  after  a  short  examination,  in  distin- 
guishing between  a  real  victim  of  this  disease  and  an 
ordinary'  thief.  And  this,  as  well  as  every  other  true 
form  of  insanity,  we  presume,  frees  every  one,  whether 
previously  bad  or  good,  from  moral  responsibility  in  thia 
particular  regard.  When  the  actual  condition  exists, 
no  matter  what  the  conduct  may  have  been  which  pre- 
ceded and  conduced  to  it,  the  earthly  account  of  the 
subject  has  already  been  closed,  and  the  deeds  that  fol- 
low, we  are  sure,  will  be  mercifully  judged  of  by  him 
who  knoni's  whereof  his  poor  frail  creatures  are  made, 
and  remembers  that  they  are  but  dust.     (E.  de  P.) 

It  is  proper  to  add  to  the  above  remarks,  which  are 
evidently  just  in  their  conclusion,  some  consideratitms 
setting  the  question  of  moral  responsibility  in  such  cases 
in  a  fuller  light. 

1.  The  distinction  is  well  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ardcle  that  some  iatellectval  defect  must  be  proven 
in  onler  to  constitute  real  insanity  in  any  case.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  perversion  of  the  moral  faculties  ex- 
ists, for  tiiat  is  the  quintessence  of  giult ;  and  on  this 
ground  he  who  should  most  effectually  obliterate  his 
own  conscience  would  thereby  the  most  completely  ex- 
cuse himself  in  whatever  crime  he  might  thus  render 
himself  capable  of  committing.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
persons  laI)oring  under  kleptomania  are  frequently  not 
conscious  of  any  wrong-<ioing  on  their  own  part  is  not 
of  itself  an  ade<)uate  plea  in  their  justification. 

2.  The  actual  presence  of  mental  imbecility  in  these 
peculiar  cases  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  absurd  man- 
ner in  which  the  subjects  of  the  disease  steaL     In  the 
first  place,  they  do  not  commit  theft ybr  their  otcn  bntf' 
Jit;  they  do  not  appropriate  the  articles  taken  to  their 
own  use,  nor  do  they  have  any  occasion  for  them.    The 
moral  motire,  L  e.  gain,  is  evidently  absent,  and  their 
conduct  is  at  once  understood,  when  the  circumstances 
become  known,  as  very  different  fntm  ordinaiy  cases  of 
shop-lifting.     In  the  second  [ilace,  there  is  usually  a 
f)ettinesSf  oftentimes  an  absolute  puerility  in  the  acts 
committed,  that  marks  the  person  as  for  the  time  "non 
comi)os  mentis."     The  articles  purloined  are  frequently 
worthless  in  themselves,  and  always  relatively  so.    The 
conduct  of  the  individual  so  strongly  resembles  that 
harmless  and  unmeaning  gathering  of  sticks  and  straws 
which  is  one  of  the  most  common  signs  of  lunacy,  that 
every  one  informed  with  the  case  s|K>ntancous]y  sets  it 
down  in  the  same  categorv'.    In  the  third  place,  the  im- 
pulse to  these  acts  comes  on  iw  mdihiijits,  quite  at  rait* — 
once  with  the  usual  course  of  the  individual's  conduct  -. 
A  general  good  character  Is  always  held  to  be  one  of  thes 
strongest  evidences  against  the  probability  of  a  partic — 
ular  offence;  in  these  cases,  the  isolated  nature  of  tlK? 
acts,  their  s[)oradic  occurrence,  the  peculiar  line  in  whiclrv 
they  take  place,  all  go  to  show  the  abnormal  conditiovm 
of  the  mind  at  the  time.     The  mere  violence  of  the  in»— 
pulee  to  commit  them,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  valid  excuse  ; 
for  it  is  hard  even  for  the  subject  himself  to  be  sure 
that  this  is  really  irresistible ;  but  the  frantic  character 
of  it,  as  he  experiences  it,  and  as  it  ap))ears  to  others,  fa 

'  a  legitimate  proof  of  its  insanity.  In  short,  the  utter 
and  marked  want  of  congruity  between  the  behavior  of 
the  person  under  these  circumstances  and  ordinary  ra- 
tional life  stamps  the  act  as  that  of  a  special  mania,  un- 
accountable to  the  individual  himself  in  his  lucid  mo- 
ments. The  foregoing  criterion,  we  may  remark,  will 
sen'C  to  distinguish  genuine  cases  of  irresponsible  klep- 
tomania from  deliberate  and  culpable  thievishnesa, 
whether  habitual  or  occasional. 

3.  The  (juestion  whether  this  may  he  a  congenital  ten- 
dency we  cannot  here  digress  to  consider,  except  so  far 
as  to  remark  that  this,  if  proved  in  the  affirmative, 
would  not  really  affect  the  main  issue  of  moral  re^mna- 
bility ;  for  human  depravity  is  all  confessedly  inherited, 
but  we  do  not.  on  that  account,  hold  any  one  free  from 
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the  obligation  to  restrain  it8  manifestation,  and,  by  using 
the  helps  within  his  reach,  even  ultimately  ciadicating 
it.  In  like  manner  we  pass  by  the  interesting  cognate 
subject  of  the  peculiar  passion  for  uitoxicatiiig  drinks 
experienced  by  the  habitual  inebriate,  and  its  violent — 
seemingly  overwhelming — tendency  to  return  on  the 
slightest  stimulus,  even  after  years  of  reform ;  merely 


that  class  of  men,  while  his  profound  learning,  especial- 
ly in  Oriental  and  in  classical  antiquities,  procured  him 
the  respect  and  consideration  of  all  scholars.  In  judg- 
ing a  theologian,  his  intiucnce  on  his  associates  and  on 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  it  does  not  suffice  to  examine 
simply  his  writings ;  as  much,  if  not  more,  can  be  deter- 
muied  of  his  character  bv  the  testimonv  of  his  life  and 


observing  that  here,  whether  hi  instances  of  inherited    death.     With  pleasure,  then,  do  we  point  to  the  dying 


or  acquired  appetite,  the  dLicase — for  it  undoubtedly  is 
such — is  a  compound  one,  L  e.  both  of  the  body  and  the 
raind,  the  latter  only — as  being  the  controlling  element 


testimony  of  this  celebrated  (lerman  theologian.     His 
biographer  (oee  below)  says  of  his  last  moments: ''  I  had 
the  fortune  to  be  prcisent  when  Klcukcr  died,  for  I  must 
— being  the  subject  of  moral  consideration ;  and  that  the    coll  it  a  giKMl  fortune  to  sec  a  true  Christian  die  as  calm- 


responsibility  in  these  cases  is  at  most  simply  shifted  to 
Mai  (Astinence  henceforth  from  the  deadlv  setluccr. 
This  last  thought,  however,  may  essentially  apply  to 
kleptomania  likewise ;  for  just  as  it  is  the  Jirst  drop  that 
brings  back  the  drunkard's  fatal  appetite,  so  perha|>s  it 
was  the  indulgence  in  the  first  [tetty  theft  that  devel- 
oped the  uncontrollable  passion  for  purloining.  In  this 
light  the  subject  has  a  grave  lesson  for  all  fallen  human- 
ity, inasmuch  as  each  son  of  man  bears  within  his  bosom 
the  germ  of  every  hydra  sin,  which  perchance  needs 
but  one  fecundative  act  to  cause  it  to  spring  forth  into 
virulent  life. 

KleaclliiiB,  Danieu  a  German  theologian,  bom  at 


ly  as  he  did.  As  I  came  in,  the  approach  of  death  was 
clearly  indicated  by  his  cold  hands,  almost  motionless 
pulse,  and  difficult  breathing.  A  kind  of  prophetic  spir- 
it appeared  to  come  over  him  when  he  once  more  warn- 
ed against  the  errors  of  his  contemporaries  by  proclaim- 
ing the  great  truths  that  he  had  so  often  taught.  After 
saying,  *  It  is  phunly  recorded  in  all  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tcsument  that  there  is  only  one  true  Saviour, 
and  by  them  all  the  error  of  our  day  which  looks  to  self- 
redemption  for  salvation  is  refuted,*  he  sweetly  fell  back 
into  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  bowed  his  head,  and,  without 
experiencing  the  least  convulsive  struggle  with  death, 

_     .        _     '**1^  asleep,  and  passed  away  into  the  better  world,"  May 

Iglau^  in  Mora^-ia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  frth  century,    -*3, 18*27.     Klcuker  s  activity  as  a  writer  was  wonderi'uL 

was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Strasbuig  ami  Wit-    "e  wrote  first  a  Utin  programme,  entitled  Gmius  e 

tenberg.  and  then  preached  for  a  number  of  vears  in    »<^riptiswUiqttitaiis7nonumentiskauriendu»{n75),wliich 

Hungaria  and  Croatia.    In  1673  he  went  to  Jena,  Uught    w««  followed  in  quick  succession  by  Zend-Avesta  nach 

there  for  a  time,  and  then  removed  to  Weissenfels,  where    ^ngu^^il  du  Perron  (1776-1777,  3  parts) :  — ^  nAoiiy 

he  became  a  professor  at  the  gymnasium.     Kleschius   ^-  Zend-Avesta  (1781-1788,  2  yo\A,)  •— Zend- A  vesta  im 

was  a  very  peculiar  character.     He  made  many  predic-    A'^inw*  (1780)  i—MenscMicher  Versuch  H.  d,  Sohn  Gotles 

tions,  among  others  that  the  vear  1700  woidd  bring  the    "•  ^  Menschen,  ind.ZeUvie  ausser  d.  Zeit  (1770)  :—(?«- 

final  judgment  day.     He  livetl,  however,  beyond  the    <^n*«'n  PtucaU  (1777)  i—Uebersetzunff  v,  ErUiirung  d. 

time  appointed.    He  died  about  1701.    iie&  AUgemewes    SchrifienSidomo'su,dSalo7nom8chenDenkwurdigkeitm; 

Hist.  Lex,  voL  iii,  s.  v.  Uebersetzung  der  Werlx  Plato*s  (1778-1797,  6  vols.) : — 

T^^        1      c«    If  Johannes,  Petrus,  und  Paulus  als  Christologen  betrachtet 

KJeaei.     hec  K^hlesl.  ^^-^^^  ._^  p^^  ^^^^  entitled  Ueber  d.Nafur  u.  d Ur^ 

Klctte,JoiiANNGEORO,  a  German  Lutheran  divine,  sprung d^Kmaiudumsleh re  b.iLKaVbidisten  {17 Shy.— UoU- 

was  bom  at  Kadeberg,  in  Meissen, ()ct4)l)cr  12, 1650,  and  veUs  merkicurdige  hutorische  Xackrichtat  v.Imlostan  u, 

studied  theology  at  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.     He  was  Bengalen,  etc.  (from  the  English,  1778)  .—Abhandiungm 

made  |)rofe8s»r  of  theology  and  metaphysics  at  Zerbst  fi.rf.  Gesch.^etc,  Asietw,  vm  Sir  WiUuim  Jones  (from  the 

in  \fM,     In  1G96  he  became  paster  in  that  place,  and  English,  1796-1797,  4  vols.) :— AVmy  BeleJirungen  Uber 
dicKl  Dec.  28, 1697.  Tolenmz,  Vemun/i,  Offfnbarung,  Wmderung  d,  Jsraeliten 

Kleuker,  Johaxn  Fkikdrich,  one  of  the  most  em-  durchs  rothe  Meer  uml  A  u/erstehung  Christi  ron  d.  Tod" 

inent  modem  German  theologians,  was  bom  at  Osterode  ^^  (1778) : — Neue  Priifung  m.  Erkldruftg  d  rorzUgfichsten 

C  >ct.  24, 1749.     He  studied  hisu»r\',  philosophy,  and  the-  Beweise  J\  d.  Warheit  u.  d,  gottlichen  Ursprung  d.  ChriS' 

*^loj(y  at  the  University  of  (iottingcn.     In  1773  he  be-  tenthums  w.  d.  OJfenbarung  iiberhaupt  (3  parts  1788) : — 

OAtne  a  private  tutor  in  Btlckeburg,  and  there  made  the  ^  us/iihrlirhe  (.'ntersuehung  d,  Griindef.  d,  A  echtheit  und 

*c«4uiuntance  of  Herder,  through  wIkmc  influence  he  was  GUiubtrUnlit/kr^  d,  schrifiUchen  Urkunden  d,  Christen- 

*Ppoijited  prorector  of  the  g>'mna'»ium  of  Lemgo,  and,  in  thums  (5  vols.) : — Quintus  Septimius  Fhrens  TertuUia- 

^"71}^  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  OsimbrUck.     Herder  nus^s  Vertheitligung  iL  christlirhen  Sache.  f/egeti  d.  IJeiden 

*Aa«  induced  and  encouraged  him  to  write  on  the  thco-  wtV  erldutemden  Anmerkungen  (fn»m  the  Latin,  1798) : — 

^^^«;)cal  questions  of  the  day.    In  acknowledgment  of  his  i^riefe  an  eine  christlirke  FreuiuHn  uber  d,  I/erdfr^sche 

literary  activity  and  profound  leaming,  he  was  maile  Schr^  v.Gottes  Sohn  {\M)2) : — L'rb.d.Ja  u,NeindMb- 

1>.D. by  the  University  of  HelmstUdt  in  1791.    In  1798  lisch-<:hrislUchen  w.  dA'emunfltheolog,  {\S19 ):—/iiblische 

"^  was  appointed  fourth  ordinary  professor  of  theology  SymjnUhien  mL  erldtitenule  Bemerkungen  m.  littrachtun- 

^^  Kitd,  which  position  he  fillefl  with  great  sncrcess,  lee-  .<7">  ii.  d,  fierichfe  d,  Kcimgelisten  v,Jesu  Lehren  ?/.  Thafea 

^ttriru?  un  the  exegesis  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test,,  Christian  1820)  i—lJeb.  d,  alien  und  neven  Protest aidismus  (1823). 

H»l*>i5etic»,  Christian  antiquities,  ancient  Church  his-  'See  H.  P.  Sexto,  Expositio  Sermonis  Jesu.Joh,  \\  39  et 

^^Mhe  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  the  a^)ostlcs,  symlwd-  super  ejus  sentenfia  de  nexu  inter  scriptorum  Jifosairo- 

^  uid  Christian  science,  of  which,  in  1800,  he  publish-  >^ff^  argumtntum  et  doctrinam  suam  nonnuUa  (Ilolmst. 

**1  a  (iriMtiriw  or  EncyUopadk  d,  Thf-olot/ie  in  2  vols.,  1792,8vo);  Notiz  und  Karakteristik  d,  iztlebetulen  theolo- 

f^  the  use  of  his  numerous  pupils.     The  last  few  years  gischen  SchriftsttUer  Deutschlands  (1797,  p.  108  sq.); 

<*f  bisUfe  were  spent  in  retirement  af^cr  he  had  vainly  ^^eue  Kielisrhe  gelehrfe  Zf^ung  (2  Jahrg.  1798),  p.  282- 

tnedto  oppofle  the  progress  of  scientific  rationalism.  286;  J. O.Thiaan, GeUhrtengesch, d.  flniversitdi  zu  Kielf'i 

Weuker,  aays  Hagenbach  (see  below;,  '•  was  (»ne  of  the  375-447 ;  Ilatjcn,  J.  F.  Kieuker  u.  liriefe  seiner  Freunde 

few  men  whi^in  doctrine  and  writings,  stWKi  in  avowed  ((iottingen,  1842) ;  Hagenlmch,  Ch,  Hist.  ISth  and  19M 

oppwiiion  to  the  prevaUing  theological  spirit  of  his  C«iAii,  190  8<i.;  Hcrzog,/?€a/-AnoyH.vii,742.  (J.H.W.) 
lines,  of  which  he  said  that  'it  had  so  ijoisoned  the       Kley,  Eiiuari>,  a  Jewish  preacher  and  educator  of 

JJote  atmosphere  tlmt  men  hardly  dared  to  speak  of  note,  bom  June  10, 1789,  at  UemsUdt,  in  SUosia,  was 

J^  as  anything  monj  than  a  passing  shadow.'  '*    He  prominently  connected  with  tlie  reformatory  movements 

*M  not  even  8ati86ed  with  Herder,  who,  as  he  held,  in  the  synagogue  at  the  opening  of  the  19th  century. 

TO5  too  many  concessions  to  the  new  style  of  doctrine  He  was  a  teacher  and  preacher  at  Keriin  when,  in  1818, 

^^^wmkmg.    Yet  his  simple,  evangelical  faith,  his  the  IVogressive  Jews  of  Hamburg  caUe<l  him  to  the  su- 

HBidaiid        1*°**  ^^  **^*^^  interest  in  all  that  was  |>erintendency  of  their  schcwLsand  later  to  the  duties  of 

*^™       eood,  secured  bun  the  mtimatc  friendship  of  a  pastorate.     Kley  was  the  first  Jew  who  preached  in  a 
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temple  (the  name  for  the  bouses  of  worship  or  Reformed 
Jews),  and  who  used  a  German  liturgy  and  intnxluced 
an  organ.  May  9, 18'10,  he  resigneil  hia  pastoral  office, 
but  the  superintendence  of  the  Jewish  K'hoiild  he  held 
until  1H48,  when  his  advanceil  age  obliged  him  to  fore- 
go all  active  labors.  His  admirers  pn^nented  him  with 
a  large  fund  for  his  Hupi)urt,  but  he  declined  t4i  use  it  for 
himself,  and  founde<l  the  "  Kduard  Kley  Stiftuug"  for 
the  support  and  assistance  of  old  teachers  not  suffiaient- 
ly  provided  for  by  the  state.  He  died  Oct.  4, 1H07.  His 
sermons,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  su- 
perior order,  were  i)ublishod  at  Hamburg  in  1H2G-27, 
1844, 8vo.  He  also  publirihed  two  volumes  of  homilii's : 
Predifft  Skizzen, or  JJtitrdf/f  zn  timr  kiinjhf/fn  llumilttik 
(Leipz.  18r>6,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  Die  deutsche  Symujotfim 
oder  Onhmntf  des  Oottcsdieiutes  (Berlin,  1817-18,  2  vols. 
8vo)  : —  ^^  m^,  KaUchUmus  t/,  }fosaUcheii  lifligvms' 
lehre  (IferL  1814;  3d  ed.  Leipz  1839  and  1850).  Kley  is 
often  and  justly  called  the  Schleiermacher  of  the  Jewish 
pulpit  of  Germany  in  our  age.  See  Jost,  GtntrJi,  d.  Ju- 
denthunu  it,  9.  JSelietiy  iii,  330 ;  Kayserling  (Ur.  M.),  Bib- 
liothek  Jud,  Ktmztlredner  (Ik-rl.  1*870, 8vo ),  i,  47  sq. ;  11- 
lusfrirtes  Afonatshejtf,  d,  f/tMtinnUtn  Inf.  d,  Judenthums^  ii, 
419  sq.;  Jonas, LebeiLvkizze  r.  f/trrn  l)r, K.  Kley  (Ham- 
burg, 1859, 12mo) ;  FUrst,  liib.  Jud.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kling,  Christian  Fiai£i>KicH,a(iennan  the<ilogian, 
was  bom  at  Alt<lorf,  in  WUrtembcrg,  Nov.  4, 1800,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  when>  he 
became  '*  repetent"  in  1824.  Two  years  later  he  entered 
the  ministr>',  and  settled  at  Waiblingen  until  1832,  when 
he  removed  to  Marbiurg  as  professor  of  theology.  In 
1840  he  was  apiMjintcd  to  and  accepted  a  like  position 
at  Donn  University,  which  he  held  until  1847;  then  be- 
came preacher  at  Ebersbach,  in  WurtemlKTg;  later  dea- 
con at  Blarbach,  and  died  in  1861.  Kling  was  a  ready 
writer,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  dillerent  («crman 
I)criodicals;  he  was  one  of  the  ablci^t  aii^istants  on  the 
Tkeol(H/ische  Htudien  uiui  Kriiiken,  He  editetl  J.  F.  von 
Flatfs  Vorlesungen  iiher  die  PaMortd  Bri*fe  (1831),  and 
contributed  a  Commentary  to  tht'  Oirinfhinus  to  Lange*s 
Jiibclicerk  Ctranslated  by  Daniel  \V.  I'oor,  U.D.,  Scrib- 
ner's  e<lir.  New  York,  1871,  royal  8vo). 

Klinge,  Zaciiauias  Laitrkntus,  a  Swedish  theo- 
logian who  flourished  about  the  midiUe  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  first  professor  of  theology  at  I)or[>at,  then 
preacher  at  the  Swedish  court,  and  later  i^astor  at  Stock- 
holm and  bishop  of  Gothenburg.  He  died  Sept.  3, 1G71. 
He  wrote  Theittrum  Biblicum^ etc  Sec  .1  ilff^meines  Hist, 
Lexikon,  iii,  38. 

Klingler,  Axtontu^s,  a  German  Reformed  theolo- 
gian, was  b<im  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  Aug.  2, 1G49 ;  was 
educated  at  several  of  the  roost  celebrated  (ierman  uni- 
versities; and  became  doctor  theologioe  in  1677,  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  gymnasium  at  Hanau  in  the  same  year. 
In  1680  he  was  offered  a  professorship  at  the  University 
of  Groningen,  but  he  de<'lined  this  honor  in  favor  of  a 
.pastorate  in  his  native  place.  He  died  there  in  August, 
1713.  Klingler  published  several  theological  works,  of 
which  his  best  is  Bella  Jehora,  See  Allffcmeines  Hist. 
Jjfjrikon,  iii,  38. 

Klopatock,  Friedricii  Gottlieb,  an  eminent 
German  poet,  one  of  the  forenmners  of  the  great  Ger- 
man iioetic  renaissance  of  the  18th  centur}* — "the  Ger- 
man Milton,"  as  he 'is  frequently  styled— was  bom  at 
Quedlinburg,  Saxony,  July  2,  1724.  He  received  his 
.early  education  at  the  school  of  his  native  place,  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age  was  admitte<l  to  the  Gjinna- 
sium  at  Naumburg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  stvle  of  the  cbssical  authors  of  his  countr\'.  >\liilc 
here  his  private  hours  were  devoted  to  c(»mpositions 
botli  in  prose  and  verse,  particularly  to  the  writing  of 
pastorals,  which  were  in  great  vogue  amouf^  the  ( Ger- 
mans, and  it  is  said  tliat  even  at  that  early  jKTiod  he 
had  decided  to  write  a  iK>em  of  greater  length  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  l>een  attemjited  by  his  countrymen, 
and  one  that  should  do  honor  to  (ierman  litcratun'. 


which  was  at  this  time  rather  at  low  ebb.  France  won 
in  the  avantguard  of  political  infloence,  and  ever\'thin|; 
French  was  considered  worthy  of  imitation ;  bat  French 
inHuence  was  most  completely  manifest  in  the  nodal  life 
of  the  Germans,  particularly  in  their  literature,  and,  as 
a  late  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  (Oct.  1H7J,  ]\ 
212)  has  it,  "at  no  time,  perhaiw, was  it  more  difficult  to 
f(»rm  and  express  original  views  in  Germany."  Klof»- 
stock  had  acquired  the  English  language,  and  in  liis 
readings  of  English  works  his  eye  had  fallen  upon  I  he 
immortal  pniduction  (»f  Milton.  Trained  from  his  youth 
to  a  religious  life,  and  destined  for  the  ministry,  he  nat- 
urally decided  to  present  his  nation  with  a  iike  work 
that  should  stand  by  the  side  of  the  Engliah  production. 
If  no  m(»re,  he  was  determined  that  the  German  mind 
should  turn  towards  English  literature,  and  drink  at  its 
fountains,  rather  than  ]»e  any  longer  subjected  to  that 
cold,  correct,  and  unimaginative  spirit  which  had  hith- 
erto tyrannize<l  over  their  thoughts  and  babita.  Itod- 
mer,  the  great  leader  of  the  so-called  **  Swiss  schoor  of 
(rerman  literature,  and  others  of  the  Swiss  school,  were 
already  ftmiishing  his  countrymen  with  able  translations 
of  FInglish  poets ;  among  other  works,  he  translated  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost.  In  1746  Klopstock  went  to  the 
University  of  Jena  to  study  theology,  but,  amid  the  pur- 
suit of  btudies  in  divinity,  his  attention  at  every  conven- 
ient moment  was  occu|)ie<i  with  the  great  work  which 
he  had  pn>jected.  During  his  residence  at  that  insti- 
tution he  composed  the  first  three  cantos  in  prose;  bat 
after  his  removal  to  Leipzig  (in  1746),  having  made 
trial  of  hexameters  in  imitation  of  the  melodious  strains 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  being  pleased  with  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  he  resolved  to  execute  the  whok 
poem  in  that  measure.  Finally,  in  1748,  the  first  three 
cantos  of  his  Messiah  were  published  in  the  Bremer 
Beitrdf/ej  a  journal  which  had  been  started  by  men  de- 
t4?miined,  like  Klopstock,  to  break  loose  fnim  that  shal- 
low despotism  which,  under  the  leadership  of  the  pe- 
dantic (r<ittsche<l,  had  so  long  hung  over  them.  Tli< 
fame  of  Klopstock,  whom  the  yc^ar  previous  fluch  me 
as  (iellert,  Kal>ener,  Hagedom,  and  (Jlcim  had  XKnnt& 
out  as  the  man  likely  and  competent  to  inaugurate 
new  era  in  German  iKwtrj',  now  spread  far  and  wid< 
for  that  poem  enjf>yed  an  extraordinary  populari 
among  all  who  could  appreciate  the  attractions  of  e 
gant  diction  and  high  devotional  feeling.  It  was  t 
subject  <»f  admiration  in  every  circle — even  in  the  pi 
pit  it  attracted  notice,  and  was  often  quoted  with 
pUuse.  It  gratitieil  its  pious  author  by  its  su 
viency  to  the  purposes  of  practical  relipon,  for  ma 
p<jrtions  of  it  were  set  to  sacred  music,  and  sung  at  t 
family  worship  of  the  Germans,  and  many  of  its  fin 
passages  were  introduced  to  give  point  and  liveline 
the  pages  of  religious  and  devotional  works  of  that 
It  raised  the  name  of  Klo|)stock  to  the  highest  pin 
of  rciio\%ii,  insomuch  that  all  classes  of  his  coun 
even  the  [leasantr^',  learned  to  understand  and  love  1 
as  a  sacred  poet.  His  fame  was  spread  even  to  fore 
countries — for  in  1760,  when,  on  the  invitation  of 
friends,  he  went  to  spend  some  time  in  German  Sw: 
erland  (at  Zurich),  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  wild  and 
mantic  8cener\',  he  was  received  with  a  degree  of 
s]yect  almost  iKirdering  on  veneration.  While  in  t 
country  his  mind  seems  to  have  taken  a  patriotic 
dency :  the  ancient  Hermann  (the  Arminius  of  Tacit 
became  his  favorite  hero,  whose  deeds  he  afterwards 
ebratM  in  some  dramatic  works.  In  Denmark  the 
ister  Bemstorff  had  l)ccome  acquainted  with  the  tl 
cantas  of  the  Messiah,  and  Klopstock  was  offered  a 
sion  of  |!4(K>  by  the  Danish  king  on  condition  of  com 
to  (>)[)enhagen,  and  there  finishing  his  poem.  He 
out  in  1751,  travelliHl  thn^ugh  Brunswick  and  Haml 
and  at  the  latter  place  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mai — 1 
retha  MoUer,  daughter  of  a  respectable  merehant. 
Copenhagen  he  was  received  by  Demstoiir  with 
greatest  res])ect,  and  introduced  to  the  king,  Fred 
V,  whom  he  accompanie<l  on  his  travels.     In  176^ 
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went  to  Hamburg,  which  was  at  this  time  a  sort  of  lit- 
erary capital  of  (icrmany,  and  more  ftartieularly  of  its 
northern  half,  as  Weimar  became  some  years  later  of  the 
Sfmthem  half.    Not  only  could  Klo{Mtock  claim  it  as  his 
re:»i(lencc,  but  it  also  contained  for  some  time  the  fn^at 
ljea»\Bgf  who,  by  the  way,  was  no  mean  defendant  of 
Klop^tock  in  the  attacks  made  against  the  latUT  by 
(vottsche<i  and  his  school;  Herder  occasionally  visited 
the  flanse  city,  and  a  number  of  lesser  lights,  such  as 
Vo*s  Claudius,  Keimcrus,  the  Stolbergs,  etc.,  gathered 
tliere  about  the  two  chief  luminaries.     *'  RltqwUK'k," 
i»ays  Mrs.  Wink  worth  (Christian  Sintftrs  nfiifrmany^  p. 
3'il>  sq.),  s]icaking  of  his  residence  nt  Hamburg,  ''enjoy- 
etl  a  sort  of  reverence  not  unlike  that  iiaid  to  Dr.  .J«)hn- 
fu-in  in  England,  but  in  some  respects  more  tiatteriiig,  as 
he  was  a  man  of  whom  it  was  much  easier  to  make  a 
[H)|iular,  and  especially  a  ladicn*  henx."   Here  the  Afesnfih 
was  at  last  finished  in  1773,  having  thus  iiccupied  twen- 
ty-seven years  in  preparation.    A  complete  e*lition  of  his 
odes  and  lyrics  was  brought  out,  and  here  he  devoted  the 
autumn  of  his  long  life  to  the  study  and  puritication  of 
the  (vcrman  language  and  its  grammar.    He  had  always 
been  a  passionate  lover  of  his  country',  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  the  Amer- 
ican War  of  Independence,  and  the  opening  of  the  French 
lU>volution.     He  was  among  those  who  hailed  the  ear- 
lier years  of  the  latter  with  eager  8ym{)athy,  and  the 
hiipe  of  a  coming  brighter  nra  for  humanity,  and  who 
afterwards  underwent  the  bitterness  of  profound  disap- 
fM)intment.     The  National  Assembly  had  marked  their 
recognition  of  his  friendship  for  the  F'rench  people  by 
accunling  him  tlie  rights  of  a  French  citizen,  but  when 
the  terrible  massacres  of  1793  took  place  he  sent  back 
t«>  them  his  diploma.    In  Hamburg  he  married  his  *' be- 
lt >ved''  Margaretha,  with  whom,  however,  he  enjoyetl 
<^*Tily  a  short  union ;  she  died  in  childbed  in  1758.     In 
-17*71  he  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  Danish 
&nibassarlor  to  Hamburg,  and  tiourished  at  this  place 
ft^e  remainder  of  his  days,  dividing  his  time  between 
^>  a.4)  public  duties  and  the  pursuits  of  literature.    In  1792 
^^lopstock  married  for  the  second  time,  choosing  the 
^^^»Tiu  von  Winthem,  an  old  love  of  his,  who  had  mean- 
^*^  ^ile  become  a  widow,  and  who  sun'ived  him.    He  died 
^  >^   1H()3,  and  was  buried  (March  22)  by  Hamburg  with 
» Tsl  honors,  a  distinction  which  in  Crcrmany  is  gcner- 
Ly  accorded  only  to  royal  personages. 
His  work  of  next  importance  to  the  Messitik  is  a 
^^*~*ma,  above  alluded  to,  entitled  IhrmataCs  Schlacht 
^^-lie  Batile  of  Arminius),  the  subject  of  which  Ls  the 
•■^'^feat  of  the  Koman  general  Vorus  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
■ani^    It  is  scarcely  so  much  a  drama  as  a  lyric  poem 
^  a  dramatic  form.     It  was  c(»mfM>sed  in  17G4.     His 
-  her  dramas  are  of  a  similar  chanurrer,  and  were  writ- 
"n  evidently  with  intent  to  arouse  (verman  patriotism 
its  lethargy,  and  to  breathe  into  the  Ctcrman  heart 
ke  air  of  frectlora.    But  the  Afessitih  alone  is  of  s|)ecial 
Urre»t  to  our  readers,  and  we  therefore  give  a  particu- 
-r  de.4cription  <»f  it. 
Klo^istock's  Afeuiah  is  a  poem  in  twenty  cantos, 
^^'"Titten  in  hexameters,  except  where  certain  choral 
***"^ngs  occur  in  unrhymed  lyrical  measure.    "  The  action 
^^X^ns  after  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when 
^  Vie  Messiah  withdraws  from  the  people,  ainl,  alone  on 
^  ^e  Mount  of  Olives,  renews  his  solemn  vow  to  the  Al- 
**^ighty  Father  to  undertake  the  work  of  redemption ;  it 
^"^l^jies  when  that  work  is  completed,  and  he  sits  <lown  at 
^W«  right  hand  of  GotL    Around  the  central  figure  of 
•-We  God-man  are  grouped  an  infinite  variety  of  specta- 
^^»ni  and  actors:  angels  and  seraphs,  among  whom  Elva 
^^^abrifcl  are  especially  appointed  to  attend  on  the 
•livine  safferer;  evil  spirits  who  conspire  against  him, 
\>\it  QDe  of  whom,  Abhadonna,  re})ents  and  at  last  ob- 
VaiDs  mercy-,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  patriarchs,  who 
^rmteh  with  profound  interest  and  gratitude  the  repara- 
Xifna,  fiC  the  fall;  and  the  uihabitanU  of  another  world, 
\VKfcnLiiature  to  man,  but  unlallen,  who  are  permitted 
to  ™*  ^*»*t  if  taking  place  among  their  sinful  kin- 


dred. Even  the  Father  himself  is  introduced  as  speak- 
ing, and  the  scene  is  sometimes  laid  in  the  highest 
heaven.  The  earthlv  actors  are  the  mother  an<l  disci- 
pies  of  Jesus,  the  Jews,  and  the  Komans,  who  lead  him 
to  death,  and  a  number  of  those  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  him  in  his  ministrations,  among  whom  the 
most  clearly  drawn  are  two  female  figures,  both  named 
Cidli :  ono,  the  wife  of  (iedor,  is  a  reminiscence  (»f  Meta, 
and  her  death  is  an  exact  trans<.'ript  of  Meta*s  death-bed ; 
the  other  is  the  daughter  of  .lainis,  Ix^tween  whom  and 
Semida,  the  youth  of  Naln,  there  exbts  a  ])urc  but  ar- 
dent attachment,  which  at  last  finds  satisfaction  in 
heaven.  The  unmense  number  of  personages  thus  in- 
troJucttl  pnKluces  a  confu9e<i  impression ;  everything  b 
described  by  one  or  another  of  them,  and  talked  over  at 
length;  scarcely  anything  actually  takes  ]»lacc  before 
the  reader;  there  is  an  absence  of  htcal  coloring  and  of 
character,  and  verv  few  of  the  actors  have  anv  distinct 
individuality  at  all :  while  the  effort  to  keep  the  whole 
tone  of  the  poem  at  the  highest  jKiSHible  pitch  of  inten- 
sity and  awe  gives  rise  to  an  overstrained  inflation  of 
both  thought  and  style,  which  becomes  in  the  long  run 
inexpressibly  fatiguing.  Yet  Klopstock's  i)oem  has  made 
for  itself  and  f(»r  him  a  place  in  the  literature  of  his 
country  which  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  read- 
ers it  n(»w  attracts.  Its  subject  is  linkc<l  by  a  thousand 
invisible  fibreii  to  the  whole  Christian  thought  of  centu- 
ries past,  while  its  spirit  of  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  tol- 
erance— in  a  word,  of  redemption — is  essentially  char> 
acteristic  of  the  later  developments  of  Christianity.  To 
treat  such  a  theme  worthily  at  all — to  emlxxly  it  in  a 
form  which,  however  full  of  defects,  yet  possesses  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  real  genius — marks  its  author  as  a 
great  ]>«M;t,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  and  gives  him  a 
place  historically  even  higher,  perhaps,  than  he  has  a 
right  to  command  as  an  artist."  The  poem  certainly 
abounds  in  passages  of  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid 
poetry.  An  exuberant  imagination  everywhere  scat- 
ters its  wealth,  and  Klopstock  has  been  said  by  one 
critic  to  l)e  "as  superior  to  Pindar  in  richness  and  deep 
feeling  as  the  spiritiuU  world  he  paints  transcends  in  in- 
trinsic magnifi(M^iice  the  scenes  celebrated  by  the  Gre- 
cian banl;"  and  by  another  critic,  "now  to  rival  the 
tenderness  of  David,  now  to  stur  in  the  loftiest  ilighta 
like  Isaialu  The  purity  and  pathos  of  its  religious  sen- 
timents are  eqiud  to  the  excellence  of  its  poetry.  But 
all  good  and  candid  judges  will  allow  that,  though  ex- 
hil)iting  a  sublimity  and  beauty  of  no  common  onler,  it 
has  faileil  to  accomplish  the  confident  expectations  of 
the  (lermans,  tha(  it  would  eclipse  the  Paradise  Ia)H  of 
Milton."  For,  notwithstanding  its  grandeur,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly tedious  to  read ;  and  even  at  the  time  of  Klop- 
stock*s  greatest  popularity  this  seems  to  have  been  felt, 
for  Lessing  observes,  in  an  epigram,  that  evcrybotiy 
praises  Kloi^tock,  but  few  read  him.  Ills  (ules  are  val- 
ued by  his  own  countr}'men  more  than  his  epic,  and 
sc»me  are  truly  sublime,  but  the  constnicti(»n  of  the  lan- 
guage is  so  singular,  and  the  coimection  of  the  thoughts 
so  often  non-apparent,  that  these  odes  arc  reckoned 
among  the  most  difHcult  in  the  langiuige.  Both  in  his 
Aftsiiah  and  his  odes  he  is  dignifieil  and  sublime,  but 
his  rhapsodical  manner  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
pedantry  which  is  always  apparent.  Goethe,  in  his 
ctmversations  with  Eokermann,  expressed  his  opinion 
thot  German  literature  was  greatly  indebted  to  Klop- 
stock, who  was  in  arlvance  of  his  times,  but  that  the 
times  bail  since  advancc<l  beyond  Klopstock.  The  young 
IlanienlxTg  (who  wrote  under  the  name  of  "Novalis") 
has  happily  said  that  Klop:itock*s  works  always  n*semble 
translations  from  some  luiknown  fioet,  done  by  a  clever 
but  unf)oetical  philologist.  As  for  the  theological  as- 
|»ect  of  his  poem  of  the  Mtssiah^  Klopstock  fell  into  the 
almost  inevitable  fault,  in  treating  this  subject  poetical- 
ly, of  dividing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  (ditlieism),  and  even  opposing  them 
to  each  other,  as  when  he  makes  Christ  say  to  (Jotl,  "  I, 
who  am  God  as  wuU  as  thou,  swear  to  thee  by  myself 
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that  I  will  redeem  mankind."  (Comp.  Hurst^s  Ilagcn- 
bach,  Church  History  of  the  \Sth  ami  \9th  Cetiturits,  i, 
249;  ii,  277  8q.) 

The  Messuih  was  first  piibliithGd  in  fraf:^cntA.  and  then 
as  a  whole  (Altono,  1780;  7lli  e<l.  Lpz.  1817) :  it  ha»  been 
translated  mUi  Latin,  English,  French,  Tolish,  Dutch, 
and  Swedish.  Klopatock  also  wrote  the  following 
shorter  poems;  Oden  u,  Eletfien  { Hanib.  1771, 2  voK ;  6th 
ed.  Lpz.  1827 ;  trans,  into  English  by  W.  Nind,  1847) : — 
Ofisfliche  L»«/er(Kopenh.  1758-t)9, 2  vols.) ;  Uwides  dra- 
mas under  the  following  titles:  Adam's  Twl  (Kopeiih. 
1757;  4th  ed,  1773)  : — iSahmo  (Magdel).  1704) : — JJurid 
(Hamburg,  1772);  etc.  His  complete  works  have  been 
published  imder  the  title  Klojystock's  sdmmtlhhe  Werkf 
(Lpzg.  1798-1817,  12  voK;  1822-24,  12  vols;  18'>3-29, 
18  vols.;  1839,  9  vols.;  1839,  1  vol.;  Ko|)enh.  1844,  10 
vols.,  with  3  supplements.  See  Cramer,  Klops(ock\  er  «. 
ubtr  ihn  (^Dessau,  1780,  5  vols.  8vo);  Mme.  de  Siad,  Ih 
rAUetiuifpte;  KlamcT'Schmidty  Klopstork  u,  j«.  Fnutide 
(Halber8tadt,1810);  II.  D<mng,  A'/.i/w/ociV  Ubeit  (Wei- 
mar,  1825);  Kftf/lish  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Herzog,  Re(d-Kncy' 
kiop,  vol,  vii,  8.  v.;  Kurtz,  Literdtury^sch.  vol.  ii  (see  In- 
dex in  voL  iii) ;  and  esfMicially  the  valuable  work  of 
Koberstein,  (irundrus  r/.  Gtsch,  der  di  utschen  Litcnifur, 
iii,  260  8(|.,  2884  s<j.,  etc. ;  L4»l)ell,  Enticickelttiuj  d.  ilcnf- 
schen  Poesie  r.  Klnpstock  his  Gitethe  (Braunschw.  18r»r»), 
vol.  i;  Gervinus,  Gtsch.  d.  dfufschen  Dichtuivf  (I^ipzig, 
1844,  5  vols.  8vo,  2d  eiL),  iv,  115  st^.;  Jinfudi  and  For- 
eign Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  18-43.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Klluge,  David,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom  nt 
Tilsit,  I^russia,  April  14, 1018,  and,  upon  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  his  father,  studied  the<dogy,  altliough  bis  own 
iucHnntions  were  in  favor  (»f  medicine.  In  1041  ho  \yQ- 
gan  to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Uostock,  where  he 
had  pursued  his  theoh)giral  studies  for  several  years,  in 
addition  to  his  course  at  Kiinigsberg  University.  Later 
he  travelled  abroad,  and  visited  the  high-scliools  i\t 
Sweden  and  the  Netherlands.  He  l>egan  to  preach  in 
lO-W  at  Marienwerder ;  removed  in  1040  to  Saalfeld,  and 
in  1057  to  Elbingen,  in  1000  to  Wissmar,  and  in  KJOo  to 
Hamburg.  He  died  there  April  14, 1(>88.  For  a  list  of 
his  works,  see  Jocher,  Gehhrt.  Lex.  ii,  21 18  sq. 

Kluge,  Johann  Daniel,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Weissenfcls  June  0,  1701,  and  educated  at 
the  Universities  of  I^ipzig  and  Wittenl)erg.  He  was 
made  a  professor  at  the  /gymnasium  in  Dortmund  in 
1730;  in  1735  he  remove*!  to  Weissenfels  as  preacher 
and  superintendent  of  the  churches,  antl  in  1745  accept- 
ed a  call  as  court  preacher  to  Zerl>st,  where  he  died  July 
5, 1768.  Khige  was  well  acquainted  with  dogmat  ics  and 
the  exegesis  of  the  N.  T.,  as  is  evince«l  by  his  writings 
in  those  de[)artments.  He  contributed  largely  to  peri- 
o<licals,  and  pnblisheil  in  l>ook  form  Concilium  ayntag- 
matis  confessiimum  Eccle*.  Ltithtr  (Hainb.  1728, 4to) : — 
Commentatio  de  Mart.  Chemnitii  auctoritate  commentitifr 
honoriim  openim  in  actu  jtvtfificafionvt  prasentuE  faho 
pmterta  (ibid.  1734, 4to): — Commentatio  in  loaim  (Tim. 
iii,  2)  (Dortm.  1747, 4 lo): — Kclitpof  in  pe.ricopas  epistol- 
icas  (ibifi  1748,  4to\  etc.  Sec  Doring,  GeUArte  Theolo- 
gen  Deutsddaudjt,  ii,  131  sq. 

KlUpfel,  Emanuel  Christoph,  a  (German  theo- 
logian, was  btmi  Jan.  29, 1712,  at  HattenhoAm,  in  Wur- 
temberg,  and  educated  at  Tubingen.  In  1741  he  becjime 
I>ast<»r  at  Geneva  ()f  a  German  Lutheran  church,  and  in 
1745  he  became  the  instructor  and  travelling  preacher 
of  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Paris.  On  his  return  to  Saxony  he  was  promoted,  and 
finally,  in  1752,  became  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  in 
the  Church  of  Saxony.  He  died  Nov.  21,  1770.  Al- 
though a  sujM'rior  scholar  and  a  ready  %*Tit<?r,  Kliipfel 
has  left  us  only  two  small  contributions  t(»  theological 
literature:  Dissert,  de  nominihus  //ebro-vt  apptllatiris 
Aleph  prteformafivn  (Tubingen,  1733,  4 to) :  —  Hedenken 
aber  (He  Fraye :  ob  die.  Ehe  mit  des  Bntders  Witt  ire  er- 
lauU  set  (Gothfi,  1752, 8 vo).  —  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theolog. 
DeulschlandSf  ii,  123  sq. 


Kliipfel,  Engelbert,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  note,  was  bom  at  Wipfelda,  between  WUtz- 
burg  and  Schweinfurt,  Jan.  18, 1733.  He  received  his 
early  education  m  the  school  ofWUrzburg,  and  in  1750 
joined  the  Augustinian  Hermits  of  that  city.  In  1751, 
however,  he  renounced  his  vows  at  Obenidorf,  and  weni 
to  study  philosophy  at  Freiburg.  Next  he  removed  to 
Erfurt,  and  was  finally  ordained  priest  at  Constance  in 
1756.  In  1758  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Miinuerstadt, and  in  1763  at  Obemdorf ;  aftenKardis  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Mcntz,  and  finally  at  Omstance. 
The  Austrian  court  wishuig  to  replace  the  Jesuits  by  the 
Augustinians,  he  was  made  i)rofes8or  of  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  in  1768.  The  Jesuits,  however, 
tried  to  revenge  themselves,  and  KlUpfel's  Theses  de  statu 
naturaBpitrcr  impossibili  Vfcre  at  tacked  by  professor  Wald- 
ner  as  tending  to  JanH<Miism.  But  KlUpfei  was  sustained 
by  the  court.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  he  un- 
dertook the  publication  of  that  gigantic  task,  Aora  6t6- 
liotheca  ecclesiastica  (Freib.  7  vols.  8vo,  1775-1790,  afttr 
the  plan  of  Emesti's  liibliotheca  Critica),  an  effort  which 
was  highly  commended  by  his  contemporaries,  and  even 
brought  him  a  recognition  from  Maria  Theresa  ui  her 
own  handwriting,  wit  h  the  proffer  of  assistance,  if  need- 
ed, to  complete  the  work.  The  Koman  Catholic  popula- 
tion, nevertheless,  were  opposed  to  him,  and  when,  in  a 
discourse  at  the  jubilee  of  1776,  he  attacked  the  system 
of  iiululgences, he  was  calkil  by  them  "Martin  Luther,** 
and  "  the  enemy  of  indulgences."  He  was  involved  in  a 
controversy  also  with  the  Frotestants  by  his  recension  <^ 
Sender's  Institutio  ad  Christianam  doctrittam  liberalittr 
disrendam.  His  principal  work  is  his  JnstituiuMtit  theo^ 
loyiip  dtH/mnticcR  (1789),  which  has  been  used  as  a  text- 
b(M>k  in  many  universities,  but  was  quite  transformed  by 
Zicgltr.  He  resigned  liis  professorship  in  1805,  and  died 
.1  uly  8, 1 8 1 1 .  K 1  Upfel  was  a  man  of  verj'  varied  si'hular- 
ship,  and,  being  blessed  with  a  long  life  and  good  health, 
he  furnished  the  world,  besides  the  extraordinarv  works 
already  mentioned,  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  the  Church 
fathers,  a  treatise  entitled  Tertulliani  mens  de  indissolu'' 
bilitate  matrimonii  in  vifidtlitate  contracti,  conjutje  alter" 
utro  ad Jidem  Christi  conrerso  (in  the  first  voLof  Rieg>- 
ger's  Gblectamenta  Historiat  et  Juris  etrlesiastici  £17763) : 
—  Vindicue  raticinii  Jesaice  vii,  \\  de  InmmnufU  (1779, 
4to),  etc  See  De  rita  et  srriptis  Conrodi  Celtis  opus 
fHfsthumum  Enyt-lhtrti  Klnej  felii  (pub.  by  J.  C.  Ruef  and 
C.  ZeU,  Friburgi,  1827) ;  J.  L.  Hug,  E:hyium  KluepfdU 
Frihurgi ;  Herzog,  Henl-Encyklop.  vii,  761 ;  also  During, 
Gtlehrtr.  Theol.  h*utschlnitds.  ii.  126  sq.  (where,  by  mis- 
take, he  is  treated  as  KlUpfil,  Johann  Andreas).  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Knapp,  Albert,  a  German  theologian,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  workers  in  the  WUrtemlxjrg  Church  of  the 
10th  century,  peculiarly  distinguished  for  his  poetical 
gifts  and  intliicnce  in  e^itablishing  a  school  of  religiou 
poetr}',  was  Iwini  in  Tii'ingen  July  25, 1798.     His  child- 
hooii  was  passed  ii»  ..le  village  of  Alpirsbach,  under  the 
old  1 1  th-century  IJenedictine  cloist<rr,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
careful  instniction  of  Handel,  afterward  pastor  at  Mtamia'- 
heim.    Night  an<l  day  he  dreamed  poetry.     His  univer- 
sity studies,  up<m  which  he  entered  in  1816,  were  ratho' 
poetic  tban  theological;  the  authorities  did  not  rcstr&.^ 
his  choice,  and  for  that  he  always  expressed  his  gr&'C- 
tude.     In  1820  he  was  established  vicar  near  Stntt 
ami  here.  thn>ugh  intercourse  with  the  pious  Wilhe 
Hofacker  (q.  v.),  he  receive<l  that  deep  religious  imp! 
sion  which  ever  after  characterized  his  work.     In  1 
he  became  deacon  at  Kirchheim,  where,  at  the  instaa. 
of  a  friend,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Chri^toUr 
an  annual  which  contained  religious  selections  from 
rious  eminent  authors,  was  |H)imlar,  and  oOen  sough 
a  Christmas  gift  in  families,  but  ceasi^d  with  the  y 
1853.     In  1836  he  was  made  f)astor  at  Stuttganl,  anA^ 
bori'd  there  with  great  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  Map^-* 
exercising  a  large  infiuence  until  his  death,  June 
liMM,     The  prayer  expressed  in  one  of  his  best  hy 
was  answered :  "  Grant  me  one  thing  here  below— 
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Spirit  and  thy  peace,  and  the  honor  in  my  grave  of  hav- 
ing known  thy  love." 

Albert  Knapp  is  chiefly  known  by  hiA  religioua  poems, 
and  as  the  best  of  these  may  be  pointed  out  his  Chrut- 
liche  Gedichfe  (in  2  vols.  Stutt^'.  I8l>9;  3<1  ed.  Basle,  1843), 
HtHutbluthen  (1859),  and  ChrUtoterpe,  already  referred 
to.     To  the  hymnology  of  the  Chiirch  Knapp  render- 
ed special  ser\'ice  in  preserving,  in  the  revinion  of  the 
(Hiurch  hymn-book,  many  forgotten  treasures.    His  Lit- 
tUrschatz,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  Christian  hymns  of  all  ages,  was 
Arst  pubUshed  in  1837  (2d  e<L  1850J  2  vols.  8vo)t  and  the 
Keanffelucke  Getangbuch  in  1855.    Hut  avowed  principle 
of  modernizing  obsolete  forms  in  the  old  hymns  was 
sharply  assailed,  and  he  himself  restored  at  a  later  day 
some  of  the  original  expressions.     As  a  preacher  the 
manifold  richness  of  his  thought  and  delicacy  of  diction 
was  his  attraction.     He  did  not  suffer  himself  to  ap|>ear 
the  poet  in  his  sermons,  never  having  once  so  used  a 
poem  of  his  own,  nor  even  having  a{>pointcd  one  of  his 
own  hymns  to  be  sung,  yet  no  one  atuld  listen  to  him 
without  acknowledging  a  rare  union  of  extensive  learn- 
ing with  original  genius.    His  singular  merit  as  a  hymn- 
maker  remains,  notwithstanding  a  haste  of  composition 
and  lightness  of  tone  in  some  of  his  i>oems,  and  although 
the  subjective  individuality  of  the  author,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  often  characterizes  hL^  weightier 
pieces,  yet  his  individuality  is  one  of  simple   faith. 
In  theology  he  was  fully  evangelical  in  his  doctrine  of 
salvadon,  which  he  defended  not  in  mere  polemic,  but  in 
heart-devotion  against  all  opposers.     See  his  prcfiu'e  to 
the  Ckruto:&rpe  of  1 846  for  a  statement  of  his  belief.    He 
grounded  all  defence  of  doctrine  upon  the  necessities  and 
joyful  faith  of  spiritual  experience,  and  severely  con- 
demned a  merely  external  method  and  the  zeal  of  argu- 
mentative orthoiloxy.    He  had  no  sympathy  with  sects 
••^  such.     Knapp*s  biographical  contributions  in   the 
^'krutuierpe  are  of  great  interest  and  beauty ;  we  name 
that  on  his  own  **  Childhood  Days"  in  the  issue  of  1849, 
on  Lodwig  Hofacker  (1848),  Hedinger  (1830),  Steinhofer 
n>97),  Jacob  Balde  (1848),.Jcremias  Flatt  (1852).     The 
writer's  poetic  humor  and  narrative  power,  joined  with 
'"ve  for  his  theme,  make  these  sketches  perfect  art- 
*^rka.    Dr.  Friederich  Wilhclm  Krummacher,  in  his 
*«t*»biography  (translated  by  Easton,  Edinb.  1869,  8vo, 
p»  2i.Ti3^  204),  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  high  poet- 
t'*l  talents  of  our  subject  •  "That  in  Albert  Knapp  there 
I*"**  a  true  poetic  inl>om  genius  no  one  will  seriously 
'^'^y,  and  yet  he  is  not  generally  mentioned  in  our  re- 
^^'^  t  histories  of  litcrat  ure  as  ranked  among  the  *  Suabian 
'**^ts,'  although,  without  doubt,  he  would  have  been 
.  *^*^pd  among  them,  and  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  had 
,  ^  Consecrated  his  harp  to  the  spirit  of  the  world  instead 
*_  '*%ekin;;  all  his  inspiration  from  the  Spirit  of  God;  but 
'•■'Idly  fantip,  to  which  the  way  and  the  door  stood  wide 
I  J*^ti  for  him,  he  gladly  cast  at  his  feet,  and  recognised 
^     ^s  his  calling,  as  it  indeed  was  the  impulse  of  his 
^  ^^^«,  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  heavenly  Prince  of  Peace, 
«  ^^'cjugh  whom  hs  knew  he  was  redeemed  and  onlainctl 
,^A^  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.'     Instead  of 
^^*>rldly  fame,  there  was  destined  for  him,  so  long  as  a 
^•Htarch  of  Christ  shall  remain  on  earth,  the  glorious  re- 
^«^  of  God,  that  his  FAnes  wuruck  ich  mir  ror  aUem 
~L^  ^*demy  his  An  dkia  Blutm  und  Erbleichen^  his  Abend 
*^  ♦»*,  Htrr^  die  Stundt,  and  many  others  of  his  hymns, 
^^^H  never  cease  to  be  sung  in  it.    We  bless  him  in  the 
^^^xne  of  many  thousands  to  whom  the  melodies  of  his 
***r|i, breathing  peace  and  joy,  have  lightened  their  steps 
«m  the  way  to  the  city  of  God,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Veofite  of  Stattgard  may  long  refresh  themselves  at  the 
*  streams  of  living  water*  which,  according  to  the  word 
^  0»e  1/Krd,  yet  flow  for  them  to  this  hour  from  the  life 
^n^Aabon  of  their  highly-gifted  pastor."    See  Herzog, 
{{^EncyUop.  xix,  b.  v. 

\lblspP«Q«org  Chiistiaii,  an  eminent  German 
VtoWittrt  theologian,  was  bom  at  Glaucha,  near  Halle, 
\ftVl*  He  entered  the  uniyenity  of  that  city  in  1770, 


and  afterwards  also  spent  a  semester  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  He  l>egan  lecturing  on  philosophy  in 
1775,  was  appointed  {mifessor  extraordinary  in  1777,  and 
regular  professor  in  1782.  In  1785  he  became  director 
of  Franke's  celebrated  oq)han  asylum  and  educational 
institute,  previously  presided  over  by  his  father,  which 
he  managed  for  forty  years  in  conjunction  with  Nie- 
mcyer.  In  the  division  of  labor  he  had  charge  of  the 
orphan  asylum,  the  I^tin  school,  and  the  Biblical  and 
missionary  departments,  which,  notwithstanding  deli- 
cate health,  he  conducted  in  a  manner  that  gained  him 
the  esteem  of  all.  He  died  Oct.  14, 1825.  Naturally  in- 
clined to  mysticism,  which  in  latter  years  cause<l  his 
writings  and  teaching  to  assume  a  siipematuralistic 
form,  he  did  not  succeed,  notwithstanding  the  popular- 
ity of  his  lectures,  ui  forming  a  school  of  his  own  in  the 
midst  of  the  KationalL<)tic  tendencies  of  his  ct)llcague8. 
Constitutional  timidity  also  inipainnl  much  of  his  influ- 
ence, as  he  shrank  from  all  |>ersonal  arguments  either 
with  the  students  or  with  the  other  professors.  Dr.  F. 
W.  Krummacher  has  described  him  as  '*  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  old  theological  school  of  Halle,**  and  assures 
us  that  he  ^  was  well  able,  from  intellectual  ability  and 
scientific  attainment,  to  have  wage<l  a  successful  war 
against  the  then  reigning  Rationalism,  and  to  have  toss- 
ed from  their  air>'  saddles  its  champions  among  his  col- 
leagues who  were  intoxicated  with  tnumph,'*  but  that 
'*  his  excessive  gentleness  and  modesty,  bordering  even 
on  timidity,  led  him  carefully  to  avoid  everj'thing  like 
direct  polemics."  (Com])ai%,  for  a  fuller  description  of 
his  character,  etc,  F.  W.  Knimmacher*s  A  utobingraphy, 
transUted  by  the  Kev.M.G.  Easton  [Edinb.  1869, 8vo].  p. 
55  St).).  Hb  pnncipal  works  are,  Psalmen  iibersefzt  umi 
mit  Anmerkunfftn  (1778;  3d  ed.  1789) : — a  verj'  careful- 
ly edited  and  useful  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  A  o- 
rum  Testamentum  Grace  recognorit  aique  inngnioris  lee- 
tionum  varietatis  et  argumeniorum  notitiam  aubjimrU 
(Halle,  1797, 4to ;  the  kst  ed.  in  1829, 2  vols.  8vo ;  also  N. 
Y.  1808):  —  Scripta  varii  argumenti  marimam  partem 
exegetica  atque  Ais/onVa (Halle,  1805, 8vo;  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition  in  1823,2  vols.  8vo); — the  following 
dissertations— ilcf  raticviium  Jncobi  (177-4);  De  rersione 
A  lexandrina  in  etnendenda  Uctioue  exempli  Hebraici  muie 
adhibenda  (Halle,  1773, 1776).  Af^er  his  death  K.Thilo 
published  his  Vorletvngen  uber  d,  Chmbemkhre  (1836,  2 
parts,  which  were  translated  by  Dr.  Lconani  Woods  un- 
der the  title  Ij^ure»  on  Christum  Thfobtgg  [And(»ver, 
18:)l-.-J9, 2  vols.  8vo,  and  often  since],  and  have  been  ex- 
tensively used,  especially  in  this  countr}') ;  and  Guerike 
his  ^1*6/.  Glavbeiutlfhre  z.  praktischen  Gebrauck  (1840). 
Knapp  also  wrote  Trtddnt  ii.d.  Frage  •  Was  soil  ich  thun^ 
dass  ich  *elig  icerdef  (180()) : — A  nkitung  z,  einem  gottse- 
ligen  Ijd)en  (181 1).  Some  valuable  biographical  sketch- 
es which  he  contribute<l  to  the  paper  entitled  Frankest 
iSt\fhingenj  were  republished  under  the  title  l^ben  vnd 
Kar aider  einiger  gelf'hrfm  u,Jrommen  A  fanner  d.vorigen 
Jnhrh,  (1829).  See  Niemeyer.  Kjncedien  zum  A  mlenken 
auf  Kntijij)  (1825);  K.Thilo, in  the  preface  to  Knapp's 
Vorkmn(fen  iiALGlaubemlfhre ;  lleTzof;^  Ifeal-Kncgkiop, 
vii,  76J) ;  Wetzer  und  Weltc,  Kirchen-lAxikon,  s.  v. ;  Du- 
ring, Gelehrte.  TheoL  Deutschlands^  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Knapp,  Johann  Oeorg,  father  of  (>eorg  Chris- 
tian, was  himself  a  theologian  of  8i>me  note.  He  was 
bom  at  Ochringen  Dec.  27,  1705,  of  pious  parents,  and 
went  to  the  University  of  Altdorf  to  study  theology. 
He  removed  to  Jena  in  1723  to  continue  his  preparatory 
studies  fi»r  the  ministerial  office,  and  completed  them  al 
Halle,  where,  in  1728,  he  was  appointed  instructor  at  the 
royal  piedagogium.  In  1732  he  became  pastor  to  the 
Prussian  military'  school  at  Berlin,  but  remained  there 
only  one  year,  and  then  returned  to  Hollo  to  fill  an  ad- 
junct professorship  in  theology  at  the  university.  Ho 
was  made  ordinary  or  regular  professor  in  1739.  After 
the  decease  of  the  celebrated  Frankc  he  was  placed  over 
the  oq)han  asylum,  and  held  this  position  until  his  death, 
July  30, 1771.  Knapp  took  a  fmrtioular  interest  in  the 
cause  of  missions,  and  published  Xcuere  Gtsch,  d,  eran- 
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bamli  havG  mule  me  uid  fuhioned 
■baut.  Kemembtr,  I  beieocli  (he*,  t 
me  as  ihe  daj.' "  (Cnmp.  Ilcruduli; 
mer,  WOneri.  d.  U^lkoL  p.  10UG.  ! 
W.) 

Kllibb.M'll.LI*M,  ■  Baptist  muainnary  tu  Junau-a, 
was  bom  at  Keltcriii^',  ui  NunhanipIunKbir?,  EokUihI, 
■boul  IHUO,  lie  uiled  an  a  missioiiBry  to  Kiiit,i<t>iii, 
Jamaica,  in  1S24;  in  IH^  remuvert  to  Ch«  Ritltrelaiiil 
Himuon,  ui  the  iwrtb-wctiUni  part  or  ibe  ialinil,  and 
eubaojuently  became  pasUir  o(  the  miwiDii  cbuTcb  at 
FaliiXHitb.  He  exerciwd  a  vccy  importunt  put  in 
bringing  about  the  Emanripation  Act  iiT  1633,  by  vrliii-li 
xlavi'iy  wu  abnliehetl  in  the  iblantl,  and  Brterwardg  »> 
ex[>o»C[l  the  i^iprcniiceehip  ayMem  eaubliihed  by  Itie 
o  Kcura  tiie  complde  emancipation  of  a|>- 
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ti  Trelawney,  for  training  native 
and  ithrT  achuoimiatrettscB  fur  both  Jamaica  and  ATrica, 
and  in  ItM!  he  viait*d  England  to  protootc  the  eaab- 
lightneiit  of  a  lbeolo){ica]  seminary  in  connection  with 
the  native  miwion  to  Africa.  Ho  died  at  Kettering 
July  lb,  IMG. 

Knife  ia  Ihe  representative  in  the  Aulli.  Version  of 
■evcralHeb.  terms ^  3'^ri  (chr'rrb,Stom\isltiyiii!i«:nttt\ 
a  sharp  insttuiaenl,e.g.fur  circumcbuDg  (Jorb.  v,  2, 3) , 
k  Tiaer  (Eiek.  v,  1)  i  a  graving-nwl  atthatl  (Esod.  xx, 
!fi):  an  (in  (Eielt.  xxvi,9);  poet,  of  the  cnrved  ruili 
of  Ihe  hippopotamus  (Job  xl.  I9)i  elsewhere  uxually  a 
"  sword."  rsSK'Q  (laaahc'lelk,  to  called  from  its  use 
iu  toting),  a  larfcc  liiiife  for  slauRhloing  and  cuitinK  up 
food  (Gen.  xxii,  6,  lOj  Judg.  xix,  79:  I'rov.  xxx,  U). 
fi\^  (toiblin',  BO  called  from  trparaling  parts  to  the 
view),  a  knife  Ibr  any  purpose,  perhaps  a  table-knife 
(Prov.  xxiii,  2).  5;^'!'?  {madutlaph',  so  called  from 
glidiiig  through  the  fleshi,  a  bulcliir'i  M/e  for  slaugh- 
Iding  Ihe  victims  in  sacrifice  (Ezra  i,  9),    See  Suohd. 


iiEfiptU 


itrilish  Museum  vanouii  specimens  nf  anaetit  Egvptian 

blades  of  bronie,  the  handles  composed  of  agile  or  hem- 
atite. There  ia  likewise  a  species  of  bronae  knife  with 
luiiiied  blade;  also  the  bUde  of  ■  knife  composed  uf 
steatite,  inscribed  on  one  side  with  bicroglyphioi.  There 
is  also  an  iron  knife  of  a  late  perioil  and  peculiar  cou- 
■Iruction:  it  consiBts  ofabroad  cut  ting-bUde,  moving 
on  a  pivot  >l  the  end,  and  working  in  a  groove  by  means 
of  a  handle.  The  following  summary'  coinpaiison  of  the 
lliblical  instmmenta  of  cutlery  with  ihuae  used  at  vari- 
ous times  in  the  East,  as  to  materials  and  applieatioo, 
'    well  illustnled  from  the  Egyptian  monumeiita. 


Ancient  Eirascan  Sacrtllclal  EnlCe. 


"The  proljabte  form  of  the  luiires  of  the  Hebrews 
will  be  best  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  those  of 
other  ancient  nations,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  whicti 
have  come  down  to  us.  Ko.  1  represents  the  Komar 
rallfr,  used  in  sacrificing,  which  may  be  eomiiared  witli 
No.  2,  an  Egyptian  sacriticial  knife.  Noa.  3,  4,  ai>d  f 
are  also  Egyptian  knives,  of  which  the  most  remarka- 
ble. No.  3,  iafnim  the  Lovrrc  coileclinn;  the  others  an 
from  the  Mormmtuli  Rrali  of  Rusellini.  N'os.  G-9  an 
Roman,  from  Barthelemy.  Jn  Ko.  7  we  have  jirohahl) 
the  form  of  the  pruning-hook  of  the  Jews  (■ni'ST^,  Isa 
xviii,  b),  though  some  rather  iu«milate  Ibis  to  tin 
aickle  (V>3).  It  was  probably  with  some  such  instru' 
meiit  as  No.  9  that  the  priests  of  Baal  cut  themselves.* 
See  AxMoii.  The  knife  used  by  the  fisherman  foi 
splilliiig  liis  fish  (q.  V.)  was  of  a  circular  form,  with 
a  liatirlle,  as  likewise  that  used  by  the  currier  fur  cut' 
ting  leather  (q.  v.),  only  larger  and  heavier.    In  tlic 


].  The  knives  of  ibe  Egyptiani^  and  of  other  natii 
in  early  limes,  were  probably  only  of  bard  slone,  a 
Ibe  use  of  ihe  flint  or  stone  knife  wu  sumetimes 
laincd  for  saeml  purposes  after  tlie  introduction  of  ii 
aud  steel  (I'liny,  llil.  \al.  usiv,  12,  §  164;.     Hem. 

different  stages  of  the  same  process  of  embalming  (_ 
Wilkinson,  A  w.  Kg^.  ii.  16.1).  The  sama  m^  perb 
-id,tosomeaxteut,of  IbcHetKews  (onnpanEa 
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gancc  and  complexity  which  are  iioticciOi>le  in  Bpccula- 
tions  on  thLs  subject. 

A  knight  under  the  feudal  sj'stem — milet  in  the  La- 
tinity  of  feudal  jurisprudence — was  one  holding  land  by 
military  service  (sercUium  militnre)^  with  horse,  and 
Hhieldf  and  lance,  and  armor  cap^-pie  (Blackstone,  Coin- 
ma^ariejij  ii,  62-3).  Knighthood  in  this  application  cor- 
responds closely  with  the  French  designation  checalerie, 
and  its  consideration  is  inextricably  intcrtwineil  with 
that  of  chivalry. 

The  characteristics  of  knighthood  have  undergone 
many  modifications  in  the  lapse  of  long  centuries.  The 
lord  mayor  of  London  is  knighted  for  the  presentation 
of  an  address  to  the  sovereign,  and  Michael  Faraday  is 
deservedly  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for 
chemical  and  other  scientilic  discoveries;  but  in  the 
main  conception  and  strict  usage  of  the  term  knight- 
hood«  liege  service  in  war  is  implied. 

"A  knieht  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  mnn, 
That  from  the  tyme  that  he  ferst  bigaa 
To  ryden  out,  he  lovede  chy valrye, 
Tnmtbe  and  honour,  fredom  nna  cnrtesye. 
Fal  wortbi  was  he  in  his  lordcs  werre. 
And  therto  bad  he  riden,  noraau  ferre. 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  hethenesf>e, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse/' 

The  character  of  knighthood,  however,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  mere  tenure  of  land  by  kniglit-service,  was 
entirely  personal,  and  hence  it  is  conferrcni  and  attaches 
only  for  life,  and  is  not  descendible  by  inheritance.  It 
cannot  be  assumed  by  one's  own  act,  but  must  be  be- 
stowed by  another  of  knightly  or  of  superior  rank.  The 
knight's  estAtc  was  held  by  knight-service,  or  chivaln% 
and  the  heir  at  full  age  was  entitled  and  could  bo  com- 
pelled to  receive  knigluhood.  CompuUtory  writs  for  the 
latter  purpose  were  fretiucntly  issued  from  the  proper 
courts.  But,  until  the  dignity  was  conferred,  the  as- 
pirant was  no  knight.  Many  entitled  to  claim  the  dig- 
nity declined  to  do  so,  though  holding  land  i)y  knightly 
tenure,  because  unable  to  bear  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  rank.  Hence  arose  the  old  adage:  *'//c/«  tacuyer 
rofiit  mieulx  qvt  pnuvre  chevaiur,'*  But  the  reality  or 
tlie  obligation  of  })ersonal  military  service  was  always 
entAiled  by  knighthcKxi. 

L  Orif/in  of  Kfwjhthood  or  Chiralrf/,— Under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  same  uncritical  spirit  which  referred  the 
descent  of  the  Britons  to  Brutus  and  wanderers  from 
Troy,  the  origin  of  knightho<Kl  has  l>een  tracetl  back  to 
the  judges  of  Israel  or  to  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  More 
modest  inquirers  have  been  content  t4)  go  no  further 
back  than  to  Constautine's  sup{)osed  '*  Order  of  tlie 
Gohien  Angel"  (313),  or  to  the  equally  imaginary  Ethi- 
opian *'  Order  of  St.  Anthony,"  and  the  anchorites  of 
the  African  deserts.  Others,  more  modest  still,  ascend 
only  to  '*  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  liound 
Table,"  or  to  Charies  Martel  and  the  "  Order  of  the 
Gennet,"  or  to  '*  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins."  In 
all  such  genealogies  there  is  much  fantasy,  confusion, 
and  retrospective  legend.  The  incidents  of  war  must 
in  all  ages  present  some  general  resemlUance^  There 
must  always  have  been  leaders  and  followers,  brothers 
in  amis,  and  associations  of  warriors — **  rixei-^  fortes  ante 
AffaMf-rnnona."  Such  tendencies  in  human  nature  as 
prompted  these  military  unions  might  furnish  the  im- 
pidse  to  subsequent  institutions,  l>iit  to  ascril>e  tlie  ori- 
gin of  the  institutions  themselves  to  the  first  recorded 
manifestation  of  these  tendencies  is  to  renounce  all  his- 
torical discrimination.  When  the  origin  of  knighthiXKi 
is  invest igate<l,  what  is  desired  is  the  discovery  of  tlie 
existence  of  a  definite  institution,  with  precise  and  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  animated  by  a  peculiar  spirit, 
which  gave  its  coloring  to  so<'iety  for  many  generations, 
and  which  still  exercises  a  potent  influence  over  life  and 
manners.  What  is  contemplated  is  *'a  milit4ir>'  insti- 
tution, prompted  by  enthusiastic  benevolence,  sanctioned 
by  religion,  and  combined  with  religious  ceremonies,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  protect  the  weak  fn)m  the  op- 
pression of  the  powerful,  and  to  defend  the  rjght  against 


the  wrong"  (James,  History  ofCkivcUry,  chap.  i).  Tlie 
only  important  omissions  in  this  definition  are  the  obli- 
gation of  *^hamieur  aux  damet,^  knightly  (truth,  and  the 
thorough  interpenetration  of  Christian  profeasion,  if 
rarely  of  Christian  practice. 

The  germ  of  knighthood,  but  only  the  genn,  may  un- 
questionably be  found  in  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes  and  in  the  Teutonic  comitahtf,  which  co- 
alesceil  with  Koman  customs  and  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  times  in  shaping  feudalism.  The  very  name  of 
knight— <'nt^,  atirht,  boy,  servant,  military  follower- 
would  indicate  such  a  derivation.  **  Anna  aumere  nou 
ante  cui()uam  moris  quam  ci\'ita8  suffectunim  proba- 
verit.  Tum  in  ipso  concilio  principum  ali(|uis,  vel  pa- 
ter, vel  ]>ropinqui,  scuto  frameaque  juvencm  omanL 
Hoc  apud  illos  toga,  hie  publiciui  juvents  honos;  ante 
hoc  domus  iKirs  videntur,  mox  reipublicse.  .  . .  Ceteris 
robustioribus  et  jam  pridem  probatis  adgregantor;  nee 
rulM>r  inter  comites  aspici"  (Tacitus,  Germ.  c.  xiii ;  comp. 
c.  xiv).  To  this  same  source  must  be  ascribed  in  part, 
but  oidy  in  part,  the  chivalrous  deference  for  women : 
"  in  esse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  providum  pi-r- 
tant;  nee  aut  consilia  earum  asiicniantur  aut  responsa 
neglegunt"  (ibul^  c  viii).  The  intensification  and  spir- 
itualization  of  this  deference  are  due  to  Christianitv. 

Ethnical  temperaments,  ethnical  tendencies,  and  eth- 
nical usages  are  seldom  entirely  eradicated.  They  con- 
tinue under  many  transmutations  and  disguises;  lurk 
under  new  forms,  animate  new  institutions,  and  enter 
into  strange  and  often  imdetected  combinatims.  With 
this  explanation,  knighthood  may  he,  in  some  measure, 
referred  to  the  rude  warriors  of  the  forests  of  Germany, 
who  are  desc*ril)ed  in  the  satirical  romance  of  Tacitus  in 
terms  more  a[)propriate  to  the  Indians  of  North  Ameri- 
ca than  to  any  {wpulations  which  really  occupied  the 
provinces  of  the  crumbling  empire  of  Rome.  The  act- 
ual historical  origin  of  knighthood,  though  very  ob- 
scure, may  be  safely  assigned  txi  a  much  later  age,  and 
to  other  more  potent  influences  than  those  which  fiowcd 
from  the  Rhine,  and  the  Elbe,  and  the  bhores  of  the 
Baltic 

Without  recurring  to  the  details  of  the  feudal  R}*stem 
[see  Fief],  it  may  be  stated  that  feudal  services  («r- 
tnlvi)  were  strictly  limited,  and  prescribed  military 
serv'ice  for  a  fixed  time  and  of  a  fixed  amount.  Cir- 
cumstances might  occur  which  would  demand  longer, 
less  restricted,  and  less  formally  organized  warfare. 
Such  circumstances  did  occur  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries.  During  the  Nurman  ravages  of 
France,  on  the  disniption  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  and 
the  decay  of  the  Carlovingian  dvniasty,  universal  anar- 
chy, misery,  and  outrage  covered  the  land.  The  perils 
from  the  barbarous  enemy  were  scarcely  greater  than 
those  from  violent  and  rapacious  barons,  and  from  law- 
less and  lordless  plunderers.  The  multiplied  horrors  of 
the  dismal  |)eriod  were  aggravated  by  general  destitu- 
tion, by  famine,  by  plague,  and  by  dii^astrous  proiligies  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  heavens.     The  bonds  of  authoritv 

• 

were  snapped ;  the  regular  organization  of  the  feudal 
society  was  rent  and  sus{)ended ;  ironiediate  protection 
and  pnimpt  redress,  without  too  nice  di>tinction  of  rank 
and  subonlination,  were  demanded  on  all  sides.  Those 
who  hod  the  {xiwer,  the  heart,  and  the  will,  found  abun- 
dant work  for  active  hands  to  do  in  the  defence  of  wom- 
en and  children,  of  the  old  and  infirm,  of  unarmed  mer- 
chants and  pilgrims,  of  priests  and  monks;  and  rode 
through  the  country  eiuleavr>ring  to  repress  disorder,  if 
unable  to  establish  order.  The  condition  of  things  was 
even  worse  than  such  as  might  now  provoke  Lynch  law 
or  instigate  vigilance  committees.  Of  course,  the  vigi- 
lance committees  of  the  cl«>sing  millennium  assumed  the 
mould  of  the  time  in  which  their  services  were  rendered. 
Acconlingly,  tlie  avengers  of  iniquity  were  guided  by 
an  earnest,  though  usually  rude  and  blundering  sense  of 
Christian  obligation  in  their  generous  warfare.  It  thus 
became  the  avowe<l  duty  of  the  true  knight  to  serve 
women,  to  protect  the  feeble,  to  minister  to  the  wound- 
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ed,  to  comfort  the  wretched,  to  repren  or  punish  wrong, 
and  iu  all  houor  to  uphold  and  to  do  the  riglit. 

'*  He  hnd  Abroad  In  arme^  wonne  machell  fame, 
And  flld  far  landea  with  f;lorie  of  hb  might ; 
Plaiue,  faithful,  trne,  and  enimj  of  shame, 
And  ever  lov'd  to  tight  fur  ladlea  right; 
Bnt  iu  vaine-gloriou«  frayes  he  litle  did  delight.'* 

While  these  calamitous  generations  writhe<l  through 
their  lone;  agitny  in  France,  the  progress  of  the  Holy 
Warfare  in  Spain  against  the  Saracens  invited  and  en- 
riclved  the  (irinces,  nobles,  an<l  adventurers  who  fought  for 
the  Crow  against  the  Crescent.  Keligious  fer\'or  was  t hus 
intimately  conjoined  with  martial  (irowcMs.     But.  both 
in  France  and  Spain,  and,  in  less  degree,  in  other  coun- 
tries, similar  necessities  anicumHl  in  the  production  of 
/ike  phenomena.    In  all  cases  there  was  a  relaxation 
«*f  the  direct  connection  of  military  achievement  with 
lauJi^d  estates  and  feudal  subordination.     High  moral 
<|ualitics  au.l  Christian  zeal  were  required  of  the  land- 
I«!iM  or  lonely  knight,  or  were  annexed  as  re<|uirements 
c  o  complete  the  character  of  the  accomplisheil  feudal 
^wassal.    Thufl  the  true  knight  came  to  l>e  distinguished 
g'ntm  the  knight  by  feudal  tenure:  though  the  feudal 
ft-cnigbt  might  possess,  and  was  expect e<l  to  posst'ss, 
!«.  nightly  characteristics  in  addition  to  his  feudal  do- 
v^-Kiain  and  its  attendant  obligations. 

Doubtless  in  France  and  Spain,  an'1  elsewhere,  chiv- 
n>us  emprise  was  encouraged,  if  not  originated  by  the 
'huroh,  the  sole  moral  authority  of  those  dayis  which 
ras  anxious  for  peace,  earnest  for  order,  vowed  to  the 
aintenance  of  right,  and  eager  to  suboniinatc  to  spir- 
i.  c  ual  rule  and  guidance  the  military  ardor  and  the  tom- 
I  M  cjral  power  of  the  time. 

All  these  influences  and  all  these  tendencies,  of  va- 
w-i«>u8  age  and  origin,  converged  and  commingled,  with 
^M.  ^^nnented  energy  in  each,  in  the  Crusades.    Thes<>  nt- 
Y'*' antic  and  persistent  enterpri^s  may  have  been  under- 
caJien  and  pmlonged  by  the  instigation  and  for  the  in- 
covest  of  the  Papacy,  but  they  were  none  the  less  the 
«»iitbur^  of  pr)pular  enthusiasm,  and  of  a  {xipulor  en- 
'chusiasm  which  gave  form  and  active  reality  to  an  in- 
stinctive perception  of  urgent  policj*.     Whtde  nations 
^Te  not  impelled  for  centuries  to  aixluous  and  {lerilous 
undertakings  by  any  extrinsic  force;  the  enduring  im- 
pidae  by  which  they  are  set  and  ke[)t  in  motion  must 
^^^  a  living  power  in  their  own  ls)Mon)s,'*l)e4)uoatho<i  by 
I'leediug  sire  to  son."    Looking  back  from  the  safe  van- 
latif^e  ground,  which  has  lieen  secured  only  within  two 
'lundreil  years,  it  is  difficidt  to  apfjreciatc  justly  the 
■Urining  dangers  to  which  (Christianity  and  Christian 
iiitic»ns  were  exposed  fn)m  >[oslom  aggression  at  the 
<'uniineurorocnt  of  the  second  millennium  of  our  icra. 
^^    apprehension  was  not  dis|H>llctd  entirely  till  the 
victory  of  John  Sobieski  under  the  walls  of  Vienna 
\l<>ii3).  It  IB  in\uskl\y  difHcult  to  estimate  now  the  effect 
*>(  a  Willi,  warlike  fanaticism  against  Saracens  and  i*a- 
Kui»  in  implanting  the  recently  acquired  and  imper- 
f^'^ly  received  creed  in  turt>ulent  spirits,  and  |>erhaps 
"^ill  Dwre  difficult  to  recognise  the  ser\ice  rendered  by 
*i*  Huly  Wars  in  diffusing  and  deepening  the  sentiment 
"la  cummon  faith,  a  common  interest,  a  common  civil- 
"*t»on  thnmi^hout  Western  Europe— a  Christendom,  or 
••^flainion  of  Christ, 

^  of  these  feelings  were  quickened  by  the  Crusades, 
*°*^  were  b<»th  exalted  and  rendered,  in  some  sort,  wlf- 
Jf°*wu«  by  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
fittKiei  did  fiitt  begin  with  Peter  the  Hermit  ami  the 
^^^  ^  Uermont,  but  t\iat  the  crusading  spirit  had 
T^  PWviously  manifested  and  cherished  in  Siiain,  in 
^y»  «im1  in  Xorthcm  Africa.  This  spirit  only  re- 
|'**v«i  iu  full  dcveh»pmeiit  and  detinite  i»nri)ose  by  bc- 
"!'?  '^ferted  to  the  recovery  of  .Terusalem.  Through 
1 1?^  "^i^tic  expeditions  the  dcsultor>'  and  unregu- 
!"  *lventure  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian  Ixlief 
^IJ^ristian  security  was  generalized,  organizeil,  dij>- 
tilii'  *™*  refineiL  The  disorderly  violence  of  mar- 
^Uroiu  was  withdraim  from  domestic  discords,  and 
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guided  to  a  great  Eun>pean  aim.     War  was  in  some 
degree  sanctitiuii ;  it  was  ennobled,  at  least  in  the  con- 
c*eption  of  the  warrior,  by  being  employed  for  the  de- 
fence and  maintenance  of  the  faith.     A  strange  but  not 
unfruitful  union  was  thus  effected  between  devotioi| 
and  military  pn>we8s.     There  is  no  ({uestion  here  of 
the  use  wtiich  was  maile  of  this  combination  for  the 
extension  of  ecclesiastical  dominatioiu    Ail  that  is  con- 
I  templateil  is  the  c<Mise({uence  of  this  union  in  the  pio- 
.  duction  of  chivalr}'  and  of  the  knightly  character — a 
'  magnificent  and  previously  unimagine<i  ideal,  however 
I  far  human  vices,  and  |iassions,  and  frailties  may  havu 
prevented  the  {wrfect  realization  of  that  ideal    Is  ('hris- 
I  tianity  to  l)c  condemne<l  in  these  late  agi's  because  s<» 
I  few  of  those  who  pn>fess  its  tiehests  reach  their  |>er- 
'  formance,  and  because  so  many  fail  to  add  the  Christian 
I  graces  to  the  plainer  merits  of  Christian  belief  and  mor- 
I  aLs?     The  vision  of  tlie  Holy  (trail  may  visit  this  sor- 
rowfid  earth,  but  it  is  not  on  earth  that  it  can  be  won 
-  even  bv  Sir  (ialahatt 

I      Another  influence  must  l>e  admitted  to  have  exercised 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  fonnation  of  knighth<Kxi.    This 
is  the  contact  and  comparison  with  the  intelletrtual  and 
I  so<:ial  culture  of  the  degenerate  (ireeks,  and  with  the 
'  elegance  and  courtesy  of  the  Saracens.     This  intluenco 
must  tmve  commenced  early,  for  liohemonil,  and  Tan- 
cre<l.  and  ICavmond  of  Toulouse,  and  Grtslfrev  of  Rouil- 
!  Ion,  and  KoU'rt  of  Nonnandy  carried  with  them  I4>  the 
I  Holv  Ijan<l  in  the  First  Crusade  much  of  that  courtlv 
'  bearing  and  generous  sentiment  which  did  not  bc>comc 
j  generally  di.^serainated  thnnigh  the  Christian  West,  or 
through  the  nobility  at  home,  till  the  Second  and  Thini 
I  Crusades.     These  qualities  may  have  l)een  directly  and 
j  indirectly  communicated  by  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  Sic- 
ily, and  Southern  France. 
I      <  )L1  institutions  of  the  (ierman  forest  life ;  the  effects 
j  of  feudal  organization  and  of  feudal  society ;  the  neces- 
sities of  a  ravaged,  ruined,  and  distracted  country ;  the 
I  o]>eration  of  religious  zeal,  and  even  of  general  reliirious 
j  fanaticism;  the  action  of  the  priesthood,  and  collisi<in 
with  cuhivated  (ireeks  and  brilliant  Saracens,  all  con- 
tril>uted  to  the  formation  of  the  ty|)e  of  a  Christian 
'i  soldier— a  true  knight,  a  pretix  chfrnlitr,  snn»  farhe  et 
'  tang  reprochf.     The  judgment  is  accordingly  correct 
j  which  regards  the  lera  of  the  Crusades,  when  the  regii- 
i  lar  and  permanent  Orders  were  instituted,  as  the  true 
'  period  of  the  formation  of  that  ideal  of  knighthood 
'  which  is  one  of  the  most  i)rei'ions  l)C((uests  for  which 
I  mmieni  times  are  indebte<l  to  the  Midcile  Ages.     Un- 
1  donbte<ily  there  was  a  previous  gniwth  of  the  same 
kind,  but  the  growth  diii  not  procee<l  to  mature  and 
I  |)erfect  fruitage  until  all  agencies  were  efKcaciously 
combined  on  the  sacrc<l  soil  of  Palestine. 

it  is  a  C4iuse  of  great  embarrassment  in  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  the  characteristics  and  origin  of  any  insti- 
tution which  has  widely  prevailed  in  oliscure  ages,  that 
such  institutions  only  gradually  assume  the  complete* 
form  which  is  their  familiar  sha|ie,  that  many  concur- 
rent streams  flow  in  at  different  periods  and  add  their 
contributions,  and  that  the  darkness  of  the  foregone 
time  affords  event'  opiM>rtunity  and  ever>'  temptation  to 
tlin)w  l)ack  into  the  past  those  characteristics  which 
only  l>elong  to  the  institution  in  its  final  development. 
The  same  (Confusion  which  presented  Virgil  as  a  necn»- 
mancer  to  mediieval  fancv.  and  made  Theseus  a  feudal 
duke  of  Athens  in  the  imagination  of  (.'haucer  and 
Shakes]K'are,  and  exhiblte«l  Dan  Hector  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander to  the  admiring  n'^ards  of  baronial  circles  in  tl.v 
thirteenth  century,  pushed  Itack  the  distinctions  of 
knighth(N)d  to  periisls  in  which  the  germs  of  chivalry 
existed  onlv  in  a  l<K>se  and  disconnected  form.  Hy 
this  glamour  the  Arthurian  cycle  and  the  Carlovingian 
myths  were  fashioned,  and  the  inventions  and  ii'.^'as  of 
the  twelfth  century  were  provided  with  a  historic4il  ex- 
istence in  the  sixth  and  ei;;hth.  After  knightluKid  Ixs 
came  an  established  institution,  it  prevailed  so  widely 
and  so  generally  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  necessary  part 
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of  social  order.    Saladin  is  said  to  have  songfat  and  re- 

ceivea  the  accolade  from  a  Christian  captive,  and  the 

Byzantine  enipen>r  Manuel  Comnenus  held  jousts  and 

tourneys  on  the  plains  of  Antiooh  {Nicet.  ChomaL  iii,  3 ; 

ffomp.  Joann.  Cantacuzcnus,  1, 42). 

II.  Nature  of  Kniffhthoodn—A.  knij^ht  was  a  soldier 

ijniles),  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  of  f:^ntle  blood — a 

soldier  who  fought  on  horseback  (cabaUariuSf  chevalier^ 

cabalitro)  with  panoply  complete — 

"  From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare. 
That  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may." 

In  the  feudal  hierarchy  he  was  the  holder  of  a  knight's 
fee,  but,  as  chivalry  was  developed,  he  might  l>e  **lord 
•of  his  presence  and  no  land  beside."  The  ({uality  was 
thus  distinguished  from  the  estate,  and,  although  pen- 
alties were  imposed  for  conferring  the  character  on  any 
one  not  of  knightly  blood  and  of  knightly  havings,  yet 
the  honor,  once  t)estowed,  was  indelible  ejccept  by  degra- 
dation ftir  unworthy  conduct.  This  point  was  decided 
in  an  English  court  of  law  by  Itird  Coke,  and  the  deci- 
sion was  more  recently  confirmed  by  lord  Kenyon  in  the 
case  of  **  Sir  John  Gallini,**  a  ballet-master.  Knight- 
hood thus  came  to  designate  |)er8onal  character  and 
station,  in  contradistinction  to  political  rank.  The  im- 
poverished warrior,  like  "  Walter  the  Penniless,"  or  Ber- 
trand  du  Gucsclin,  or  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  might  be 
the  pearl  of  knights,  and  might  sit  down  with  princes ; 
the  iwwerful  and  wealthy  baron  might  be  wholly  des- 
titute of  knightly  estimaticm. 

It  was  a  precious  service  that  was  rendered  to  morals 
and  civility  when  lofty  virtues  were  thus  broadly  dis- 
criminated from  territorial  possessions  and  worldly  rank. 
It  was  a  noble  mo<lel  of  personal  purity  and  elevation 
which  was  presented  for  imitation  to  a  warlike  and 
stormy  age.  The  knightly  character,  and  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  that  character,  are  strikingly  delinea- 
ted in  the  instructions  of  Alphonso  V  of  Portugal  to  his 
son  an<l  heir,  when  he  knighted  him  after  the  conquest 
of  Arzilla  (1471),  in  the  presence  of  his  sUin  Count  de 
Marialva.  '*  First,  to  instruct  you,"  said  the  king,  "what 
the  nature  of  knighthood  is,  know,  my  son.  that  it  con- 
sists in  a  close  confederacy  or  union  of  power  and  virtue, 
;o  establish  i)eacc  among  men,  whenever  ambition,  av- 
arice, or  tyranny  troubles  states  or  injures  particulars; 
for  knights  are  bound  to  employ  their  swords  on  these 
'HTasions,  in  order  to  dethrone  tyrants  and  put  good 
men  in  their  place.  But  they  arc  likewise  obliged  to 
keep  fidelity  to  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  to  obey  their 
'  hicfs  in  war,  and  to  give  them  salutary  counsels.  It 
is  also  the  duty  of  a  knight  to  be  frank  and  lit>eral,  and 
to  think  nothing  his  own  but  his  horse  and  arms,  which 
he  ought  to  keep  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  honor  with 
them,  by  using  them  in  defence  of  his  religion  and  coun- 
try, and  of  those  who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves ; 
for,  as  the  ]>riesthood  was  instituted  for  divine  sor\'ice, 
so  was  chivalry  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and 
justice.  A  knight  ought  to  be  the  husband  of  widows, 
the  father  of  orphans,  the  protector  of  the  poor,  and  the 
prop  of  those  who  have  no  other  support ;  and  they  mIio 
do  not  act  thus  arc  un worth v  to  bear  that  name.  These, 
my  son,  are  the  obligations  which  the  order  of  knight- 
hood will  lay  uiwn  you."  Striking  the  infant  thrice  on 
the  helmet  with  his  sword,  Alphonso  added, "  May  God 
make  you  as  good  a  knight  as  this  whose  body  you  sec 
before  you,  pierced  in  several  places  for  the  service  of 
God  and  of  his  sovereign"  (cited  by  lord  Lyttclton,  f/vit. 
of  Hen,  I  J,  iii,  159, 160.  See  also  Digby,  Mort»  Catholi' 
rt,  bk.  ix,  chap,  x ;  James,  /Hst.  of  Chivalry^  chap.  i). 

This  lofty  exemplar  may  have  lx»en  rarely  appn)ached 
in  the  ages  of  chivalrj\  The  Black  l*rince  was  guilty 
of  sanguinar}'  atrocities.  The  {uissions  of  men  were 
brutal  and  untamed;  temptations  were  great  and  fre- 
quent; but  continual  failures  would  not  furnish  strajige 
instances  of  the  disproportion  l>etween  conception  and 
fierformance.  Much,  however,  was  achieved  by  the  con- 
stant contemplation  of  excellence,  even  though  it  was 
•  uuAttained,  and  by  the  repeated  eflforts  alter  each  de- 


clension to  aspire  to  the  perfection  so  often  AbmdoDed. 
Much,  too,  was  gained  by  the  parUal  and  occasiooal  ac- 
complishment of  the  high  duries  preacribed.  Even 
more,  perhaps,  was  slowly  secured  by  the  bitter  ahame 
and  repentance  which  ever  revived,  and  thus  perpetu- 
ated, the  desire  and  the  image  of  better  things.  "  Altius 
ibunt  qui  ad  summa  nituntur." 

Much  corruption  undoubtedly  flowed  from  the  con- 
junction of  chivalry  with  the  Provencal  courts  of  love, 
which  were  of  mingled  Greek  and  Saracenic  descent. 
They  contributed  much  to  the  obscuration  and  debase- 
ment of  the  wise  ideal,  but  they  ccmtributed  fully  as 
much  to  the  refinement  and  polish  of  the  intercourse 
between  the- sexes.  They  added  literary  and  intellect- 
ual culture  to  martial  bearing;  they  toned  down  the 
rough,  blunt  maimer  of  the  battle-field  to  the  elegant 
and  respectful  courtesies  of  the  tx>udoir.  They  exacted 
fnim  *^  the  dauntless  in  war"  that  he  should  be  equally 
gentle  in  peace  and  *'  faithfid  in  love."  Thus  gallantry 
was  mellowe<l  and  softened  into  civilit}',  which  was  the 
antithesis  of  military  hrutqueriey  as  in  the  abbd  Tallry- 
rand's  celebrated  witticism.  Hence  sprung  that  thor- 
oughly modem  and  Christian  product, "  the  gentleman 
of  the  olden  time,"  of  which  Sir  Harr)'  Lee  of  Ditchk  y 
may  be  taken  as  a  s])ecimen.  If  fearful  licentiousncrs 
accompanied  these  amiable  graces  in  Provence,  Langue- 
doc,  Aquitaine,  and  other  sunny  southern  lands,  at  any 
rate  vice  was  stripped  of  it«  brutality  and  coarsenehs, 
and  lost  its  brazen  shamelessness  and  virulent  conta- 
gion. But.  though  truth  and  fidelity  to  his  "faire  la- 
dye"  were  always  demanded  of  the  knight,  the  sensual- 
ism of  the  countries  of  romance  was  only  accidentally 
connected  with  knightly  conduct,  and  never  fonne<l  any 
part  of  its  nature.     Moreover,  though  it  be  true  that 

"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  f^ood  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones,** 

the  converse  is  equally  true;  and  modem  generations 
unquestionably  owe  much  of  those  rarely-attained  per- 
fections which  are  now  most  admired  to  the  fragrant 
nastiness  and  ornate  prurience  of  the  Court  d* Amour 
and  Jeux  Fhravr, 

In  the  splendid  Arthurian  c}'cle — a  brighter  realm 
of  romance  than  all  the  legends  of  Homer  and  the 
Homeridw — the  heroes  and  heroines  are  sadly  stained 
and  spotted  with  moral  blurs  and  ))lotches,  and  even 
with  gross  crimes.  Sir  I^ancelot,  "  first  of  knights," 
Itears  an  ineradicable  brand ;  but  still  is  scarce 

**Les8  than  archangel  mined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured." 

The  birth  and  the  marriage  of  king  Arthur  are  equally 
fold ;  and  the  champions  and  dames  that  encircled  him 
are  all  tainted, except  Sir  (ialahad — "among  the  faith- 
ess,  faithful  only  he."  But,  despite  the  endless  detail 
of  weakness,  of  mth,  and  of  sin,  the  central  idea  comes 
forth,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  bank  of  clouds — the 
noblest  dream  of  human  fantasy,  the  highest  eWdence 
of  ethereal  aspirations  from  the  midst  of  vicious  indul- 
gences and  multiplie<l  contaminations.  This  t^^ie  in 
true  knighth(N>d.  What  knighthood  was  has  been  al- 
ready partly  explained ;  what  it  is  in  the  Arthurian  ro- 
mances is  shown  bv  Arthur's  latest  bard: 

"In  that  fair  Order  of  the  Table  Round, 
A  glorious  comp.'iny,  the  floM'er  of  men. 
To  nerve  as  model  for  the  mighty  wtirld. 
And  bo  the  fair  beuinning  of  a  time. 
I  made  them  lay  their  bAnds  in  mine,  and  swear 
To  reverence  the  kinir,  ns  if  he  were 
Their  confciencn,  ana  their  conscience  ns  the  king  • 
To  break  the  heathen,  and  nphold  the  Christ; 
To  ride  abroad  n^drctising  human  wrongH; 
To  speak  no  blander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it; 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity; 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 
Vntil  they  won  her;  for  indeed  I  knew 
or  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 
But  teach  hieh  thoni;hts,  and  amiable  words. 
And  couri1ine><p,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  roan." 
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TIL  CloMtn  and  D^fjrtfn  of  Knighthood, — Kiiij^hthmkl  '  terizos  unlettered  timen.     There  was,  however,  micb  a 
may  be  UmmcIv  dUtributetl  into  mx  cLameH:  1.  Feudal    general  reneroblance  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  cere- 
knif^hthoud;  2.  Simple  knighthood;  3.  Kej^ular  knight-  '  munial  that  a  ^tneral  description  of  the  pHnreilure  may 
h(KKl,(ir  the  knip;htho(Hl  of  the  spiritual  orderH,like  the  '  be  readily  f^ven.     It  is  only  necejwary  to  understand 
KnijOfhts  of  Malta;  4.  Honorary  kni>(hthiHNl,  as  of  the  :  that  some  of  the  incidents  were  at  times  omitted,  and 
(r^ner;  5.  Titular  knighthoiNl,  as  in  England  and  many    that  others  were  freijuently  modified. 
«>rher  countries  constituting;  a  di^iity  of  less(>r  nobility ;  i      The  moi<t  elalM>rate  of  all  investitures  appears  to  have 
(S.  Social,  or  fantastic  kni^hthtMHl,  as  the  Templars  in    been  the  old  pr«K*edure  of  the  Order  of  the  liath,  as  de- 
Freemasonry,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  etc.    The  first  of    tKTil»e<l  in  a  mainiMrript  in  Freud,  first  publisheil  by  Efl- 
these  classes  fumishits  the  foundatitm  and  origin  of  all    unnius  Bissivus,  and  cited  textually  by  Du  Cange  (s.  v. 
the  n*8t,  but  nee<Ui  no  further  notice  than  has  bef.'U  al-    Miles).     The  novice  was  intrustcHl  to  the  charge  of 
reaily  given.     The  last  is  for(>ign  to  the  present  pur-    S4^1ect  squires.     His  beard  was  shaven  and  his  hair 
}>OT«e.    The  fifth  may  be  excluilecl,  as  it  is  iM»litical  rather    was  shoni.     In  the  eveuing,  pnident  and  distinguished 
chaii  chivalrous.    Simple,  regular,  and  hon«)rar}'  knight-    knights  were  sent  to  instruct  him  in  his  (tbligations. 
htMKl  require  further,  but  brief  consideration.  Minstrels  and  s(piires  came  singing  an<l  dancing  to  con- 

Each  of  these  classes  exhibits  the  same  general  cr)n-    duct  him  to  the  bath  that  had  lieen  preparccL     He  was 
•ititutioiu  though  the  thinl  is  only  an  imitation,  and  a    strip)KMl  naked  and  put  into  the  bath.     He  then  rc- 
jynp()4trrout  prolongation  of  the  first  with  the  forms  of  '  c<'ived  further  instructions.    When  he  issued  from  the 
-she  second.     In  each  there  are  usually  three  <lcgrees.  '  bath,  he  was  put  to  l>ed  to  dr\'  off.     When  dry,  he  was 
Jii  actAial  chivalry,  these  were  the  ])age.  th<;  scpiire,  and  i  taken  up  and  clad  warmly,  with  a  red  garment  over  the 
che  knight.     The  young  stm  of  a  knight,  or  of  a  noble    rest,  having  sleeves  and  a  tuiwl  like  a  hermit's.     The 
"w^'ho  was  abio  a  knight,  was  placcfl  at  the  age  of  seven    knights  led  him  to  the  cha]M-L,  the  attendant  wpiires 
^'vars  in  the  sc^rvi<.'e  ami  charge  of  another  knight,  se-  '  singing  and  dancing  again.     He  remaine<l  at  his  vigils 
B>eet(.*d  (ui  account  of  family  connection,  friendship,  or  i  and  prayers  all  night.     At  break  of  day  he  confessed 
If  H'rs4ina]  renown.     The  education  of  the  young  in  the  i  and  receivwl  mass,  after  which  lie  was  put  to  becL    After 
^^lages  of  chivalry  was  secured  by  attendance  on  th<-ir  ,  he  had  resteil,  the  knights  and  s<{uires  reappeared,  and 
.^'Mers  in  the  fiel.l,  in  hunting,  at  the  table,  and  in  the    clothed  him.     lie  was  then  c«mdncted  on  horseback. 
<^rrf»ncems  of  domestic  life  (see  Corre*jwwlHiif  of  Simon  '  with  song  and  dance,  to  the  great  hall.    His  spurs  were 
^J*-  MotUfort  aiullnskop  GruMe/tjttff  aiu\  the  TrtatUes  on  '  fastened  on  by  the  two  noblest  knights  present,  who 
^  ^fanners  in  Thf  Bahffit*  Bote),    The  page,  or  varlet,  or  |  crr>ssed  an<l  kissed  him  when  they  hml  dischai^d  their 
<^^alet  {rafnaletHSf  rarht4is^  niUhis)  was  taught  to  ride,  '  office.     His  swonl,  siu»|)entled  fn»m  a  baldric  (eintpilum ). 
^^)  niiL,  Ui  leap,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  to  hawk,  to  play  i  was  buckle<l  on  by  another  knight.     The  king,  or  of- 
^  »ii  the  lute.    He  was  taught  obe<lience  and  attention  to  .  ficiating  knight,  then  struck  him  thrice  on  the  cheek 
9  a  i^  Kui>eriors,  and  was  supposed  to  l>e  kept  in  the  ob-    {tiiojm,  a  slap),  or  on  the  neck  ctr  helmet,  with  the  tlat 
^j^^Tx-anceof  religion  and  morals.    He  atteuiletlhispatnm  'of  his  sword  {artttUare,  mMnire^  adoptaro:  see  these 
i  ■>  frar, but  armed  only  with  a  short  jlagger.     His  |)cr-  '  titles  in  I)u  Cange,  and  that  author^s  IHMertation  rxii 
a**^»n  was  safe' in  the  m«*b.*e,  for  it  was  dastanlly  to  assail  ,  /»»/r  JmnrUh)^  and  kissed  him.    The  spurre<l  and  l)elte<l 
-^    pa;^e.     In  the  intervals  of  serious  occupation  he  nr-    knight  was  now  led  back  to  the  chapel,  when  he  knelt, 
*-*?iv<:rJ  p^uests  and  ministered  to  their  c<mi forts,  and    and,  laying  his  hand  on  the  altar,  swore  to  uphold  Holy 
^^'^'teii  on  the  rhdUlain*'  and  the  other  ladieg  of  the    ('hurch  thnmgh  life,     (iuizot  enumerates  twenty-six 
**«»Uj**;hold,  receiving  instruction  in  legend,  ami  |K>eHy,  |  engagements  in  a  knightly  oath.     The  {xistnlant,  with 
^*'l    Hung;-  in  manners,  and  in  the  formalities  (»f  It»ve.  '  his  attendant  knights,  next  proceeded  to  hold  high  fes- 
'  ^*«^  character  of  the  instruction  in  the  last  easy  science  ;  tival,  but  the  young  knight  was  not  allowed  to  eat,  to 
■^i.tv-  iierliafHi  he  conjectureil  from  the  tenor  of  the  lessons  ,  <lrink,  or  to  move,  or  to  hM)k  aliout  him.  while  the  rest 
•■'**«^jMSc<l  for  his  daughters  by  the  knight  De  la  Tour    were  feasting.     After  further  ceremonial,  he  mounted 
-^ritlry  iu  1371.  '  his  h(»rse,  assumed  his  arms,  and  exhibited  feats  of  war- 

-\  t,  the  age  of  fourti'en  the  young  valot— the  term  is  i  like  dexterity  f«»r  the  entertainment  and  admirati<m  of 
*yt<?i»  cxtcudetl  to  the  sectmd  stage — receive«|  a  swonl,  i  the  assend>l(Hi  ladit^t. 
',**«^c-irate<l  by  religious  Ijenedict  ions,  in  exchange  for  i  This  is  an  abridged,  if  not  a  brief  account  of  knight- 
**=•  *1  agger,  and  entcrnl  on  the  degree  of s({uirc(/Mff'«///f^r,  .  ly  investiture.  These  minute  and  t<dit)us  formalities, 
'•^*/*'i',  nrmu/cr),  HLs  exercises  were  now  mainly  di-  '  which  are  travestie<l  by  l).»n  (Quixote,  U'ltnig  only  t<» 
*^'*^**i»l  to  the  pursuits  of  war.  He  was  trained  to  vault  |  times  of  p<'aire.  and  suljsequent  to  the  establishment  of 
**^    Ht»rsel>aek  without  touching  the  stirrup.     He  was  .  the  regular  onU^rs. 

^'■jJClit  the  mantfffe,  and  the  whole  art  of  *•  noble  hors<«-  |      V.  7V/*-  litifnltr  Orhru  gri'w  out  of  the  necessities  of 
■'^■iaihip.**     He  carrieil  the  knight's  lance,  or  shiehl,  »»r    the  Holy  War  in  Spain  and  in  ralcstine.    The  knights, 
•-'*»U^t,  or  groomed  his  horse,  or  led  his  dtxtrif-r.     He  .  like  priests,  were  vowed  to  celibacy,  and  were  designed 
*-**uded  him  in  the  touniey  and  in  the  battle.    He  was  I  to  Ik»  ectrlesiastical  s<»ldiers.     TIm'v  were  to  protect  pil- 


^*^<\  the  spirit  of  his  senior. 


(ifMlfrey  de  Ifmiillon  in  1090  to  guard  the  sepulchre  of 


"^^  full  age — though  the  honor  was  often  postponed,    ('liri.Ht.     They  were  disiinguislied  by  a  golden  cross, 
th      ''*'™<^tini«  accelerate*! — the  stpiire  was  advanced  to  ^  cantoned  with  four  cniss<*s  of  the  same,  {M'ndent  fmm  a 
.'^    complete  knightly  dignity,  which  was  Iiest4>we<l  ,  black  riblntn.     They  languished  and  expired  after  the 
^     li  much  solemnity,  ceremonial,  and  religious  inti-r-  '  fall  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

"^^iw.    These  accompaniments  were,  of  course,  dis-  j      (H.)  Knif/hfJtofSf.JnhH  nt'dtrinntlem^or  Knir/hts  Uo^ 
j^    ***<nj  with  when  the  promotion  was  c<mferred  t»n  the  ;  inUilhni^  aft«'rwards  successively  Kviffht*  of  Rhoth-f  (q, 
^    *le-tieliL    Usually,  however,  the  reception  of  knight-    v.)  and  Knifiht*  of  Afaffn  (q.  v.).     They  were  founded 
^  ****l  vas  ordered  at  some  high  festival,  and  was  sur-  i  alsiut  IO|M  liy  some  Neapolitan  nuTcliants.  ami  organ- 
'i(le<i  with  irapoMiig  and  onerous  ritea.  i/.e<l  in  1 104.     In  fK*nce  they  wore  the  black  r«»be  of  the 

^    ^.  Institvtion  of  a  Kniffht, — Various  procedures  were  i  Augustinian  fraternity,  with  a  cross  of  white  cl(»th;  in 
tlifr^**^  in  diflTerent  countries,  in  different  orders,  and  at  .  war  they  exchanged  the  bhu-k  robe  for  a  wliite  gown. 
If^  ^"•wit  times.     They  were  all  symlsdic,  in  accordance    On  the  expulsion  t»f  the  Christians  from  Palestine  they 
-^  that  love  of  tymhol  and  aUcgory  which  charac-  ,  iMissed  over  to  Cyprus,  where  they  reinaineil  till  their 
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omqiiest  of  RluKleis  1«'WW.     l>rivc!ii  out  of  Rhodes  bv  !  -,.    „  ,      ra  t  *  v    ^»  lotutit#d 

the  Turk»,  1522,  they  rei-eived  Malta  from  the  empen>r ;  * »»«  "7J«»"  "^^  «j|jn{  glJJ;.;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; ;;;;;;  }J^- 

Charlett  V,  lo:)0.    The  or.ler  expired  with  the  surrender 
of  the  itilaiid  to  Napoleon  in  17!^.    See  IIohpitallkkm. 


8alnt  LouiH 16^. 

Saint  Andrew  and  Saint  Catharine ]<9k 

the  Black  Ea^le  of  Pmfaia ITOft. 

(in.) TheKnii/hlo/theTemj^e.uTiieiicrw^KNu/hf*, "       «     Ha*m p^triS!''!^^""'!??::::::::;*^  ItS 

founded  in  lllx  by  two  French  CruHadens  Hu|^>  de  I'a-  '■  •*         the  r>*glon  of  Honor...!  *.*.!!.  *.*.*..  *.'..[.*  ipw. 

l^niA  and  (iodfrey  Aldemar  (^or  of  St. < Jmer ),  and  or^an-  "  the  Imn  Crown  (for  Italy)  .....*...*.*.'.*.'   imi«! 

izetl  in  1128.  Their  rules  were  drawn  up  for  them  by  Tliere  i»  no  nwewity,  antl  wouhl  be  little  propriety  in 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Their  bad^c  wa«  a  red  croiw  em-  noticing  titular  and  MH-ial,  or  fantantic  knighthood  here, 
broidered  on  a  w^hitc  cloak;  their  emblem, two  knights  !  I"  \7\H),  Uarke  lamented  that  **the  age  of  chivalry- 
on  one  horse,  to  indicate  their  vow  of  poverty.  Tliey  .  was  gone."  Its  expiring  gleams  gilded  the  stark  fomia 
soon,  however,  ac(|uire<l  immense  wealth,  and  were  ac-  of  liayard  at  the  Sesia  and  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  Zut- 
cused  of  horrid  vices  and  criinej<;  but  Ashmole  remarks  |>hen.  An  institution  which,  even  after  a  long  decline, 
that  many  84>ber  men  ju<ige  that  their  wealth  was  their  i*<»»l<l  breed  such  characters  as  these,  had  obviously  reii- 
great«st  crime.  Aft<;r  sharp  |H>rse<Mitioiis  and  ini({ui-  j  deretl  an  enduring  ser\ice  to  humai^ity.  The  age  of 
tons  trials,  they  were  suppressed  with  savage  cruelty  in  chivalry  may  U'  gone,  and  the  forms  of  chivalry-  may 
France  by  Philipi)e  le  Bel,  1310,  and  mniu  after  in  other  l>^  relegatetl  to  the  d(»main  of  Romance,  but  its  spirit 
«*«>untriefl.  They  were  charged  with  the  |M)t(scssion  of  lives  on,  offering  examples  which  the  young  still  wel- 
40,00<)  lordshi|)s  in  Euro|)e.     See  Tkmplaiw.  j  c<ime  in  tin  ir  dn>amy  and  joyous  days,  and  which  the 

(IV.)  Th^  Knif/hts  of  Manf,  or  th*-  Teutonic  Onlrr,  '  mature  and  the  old  still  contemplate  with  fond  and  nv- 
established  for  the  sup|H>rt  of  iMN>r  pilgrims  of  all  na-  erential  regani.  The  ideal  remains — purified  by  lime, 
lions  by  wealthy  <ierman  knights,  organiziHl  in  1  liM)  by  '  freetl  fn»m  the  frailitics  and  alloys  (»f  its  former  emlMnli- 
the  sur\'ivors  of  the  army  of  Frederi<-k  lUrbarossa.  '  nient— and  aids  in  fashioning  modem  sentiment  to  the 
llieir  distinctive  garb  was  a  white  mantle,  having  on  conception  and  admiration  of  the  Christian  gentleman, 
the  front  a  black  cross  with  a  white  iK»tence.  Ifefore  l>isreganiingthe  vices  which  connected  themselves  with 
the  loss  of  Palestine,  the  Teutonic  knights,  under  their  chivalry,  but  which  were  not  of  its  essence,  knightho<id 
grand-master  Hermann  von  Salza,  had  dire<*ted  their  ef-  i  merits  the  (Hmimendation  invariably  bestowed  upon  it 
forts  and  arms  against  the  PruH^ians,  Uihuanians,  and  I  by  distvming  hintorians.  It  aimed  to  achieve — as  far  as 
heathen  trilies  of  north-eastern  Kuro|)e.  By  the  seen-  the  cinumstances  of  its  actual  manifestation  (H>rmitted; 
larization  of  I^russia,  in  l.Vio,  under  their  grand-master  it  did  achieve,  in  thought,  if  rarely  in  act— what  Ihe  oath 
All)ert  of  Brandenburg,  the  onler  was  bntken  up,  was  of  the  new-made  knight  Isiund  him  to]>ursuc  as  his  rule 
deprived  of  its  most  valuable  |MMsessions,  and  passed  out  <»f  actiiMi  thniugh  life.  Its  influences  are  transmitted  to 
of  notice.     See  Teitonic  Kxkjiits.  |  the  ftassuig  generation,  which  has  itself  witnessed  shin- 

phonso 
manderies 

(VI.)  The  KnifffU^  of  Santinif^*' df  ta  hjt]xi(ht,  in  Spain,  <»<»"•  i«3()),  are  well  known  to  general  readers.  Familiar 
refer  their  origin  to  837,  but  rc'ceivetl  their  definite  con-  j  «!»"  are  the  notices  in  Blackstone's  CommmUn^f,  bk.  ii, 
stitution  in  1170.  ;  *hap.  v;  Robertson,  llintory  of  Chnrleg  I',  Introduction; 

(VII.)  The  Kmfjht*  of  Mrantitra,  1 158.  and,  Hallam,  Muldle  Agtg,  and  (iuizot,  Ni$t,  tie  la  ('inluiati<nt 

(VIII.)  The  Kmtfht«  of  nUiitrara,  1190,  were  insti-  :  ^**  France,  ii  ('ours,  chap.  vi.     The  more  important  and 
lutetl  to  guanl  the  western  ami  southern  portions  of    auth«»ritative  works  on  the  subject  are  less  known,  and 
Spain  against  the  M<Kini.     The  grand-mastership  of    ^'^^  "f  them  are  inaccessible  to  studcntK  in  this  c-oun- 
both  was  ultimately  assumetl  bv  the  crown  of  SiMun.       ^^V-     An«»ng  them  may  Ik?  siK'cified,  I^ird  Lyttelton, 
The  regular  onlers  of  knigh'thtMMl  were  designe«l  to    ^-'A  "«''  //"'"'".V  oflltvry  II  (London.  1777,  f>  voK  8v<»  -i  ^ 
jmote  Christian  virtues  and  Christian  conduct,  aiu I    twiiousbut  fullof  ii.lormalion):K.H.l)igby,7'A*^7  r 


otice.     See  Iei'toxic  Kxkjiits.  |  me  jtassmg  generation,  wnicn  nas  itseii  witnessed  sum- 

\\)  The  Kmifhts  of  San  Salnidor.  founde<l  by  Al-    »"K  illustrations  of  their  abiding  £ffit^ary. 
uso  V  of  ArapMi  in  1 1 18.    Extinguished,  ami  its  com-  ,      VII.  Lift  rature,—m\\»,  lIi»tory  of  Chivalry  (London, 
ideries  added  to  the  cn»wn,  by  Charles  II,  XGf^y,  i  182.'>);  James,  Hi»toryofChiralryandtheCru»atle»{ljan' 


lov  chivalrous  energiej*  for  the  maintenance  and    *''''"'  <ffl*'M*''  t  L<»n*I«»n,  l8-l.*>-8, 3  vols.  12mo).  and  Mvr^        ^ 

on  of  Christianity,  and  the  pn»t<irtion  of  Chris-    f'ftfholv-i,  or  The  Af/tM  of  Faith  (London,  1844-7.  .H  vo^^-r^ 

I  against  Saracens' and  Pagans.     Tliese  functions  i  **^'"^ '    I ) ugdalc, /;»«* ;•/<//!««  vjum   Kuit.hthmul  in   T^^^' 

ionably  dLichargiMl  in  their  In-tter  age.  and  !  -^'diqf'ifu^'  of  \Vanrirk*hire  (Lond<.n,  Kir^.  foU«.);  S< 

er>'ices  wert-  esseniiallv  necessar\'.     With  .  <*<^"'  7''*''''''  '*/  f^""'>r  (1«14.  4to) ;  Stgar,  l/otior,  MUitit 

favor,  and  is)wer,  and  wealth,  and  amn  ;  '""/ riViY/ (1«02,  folio);  Sinlman, /^iVwr/rr/to  de  MUii 

legligcnce,  and  idlenetws  and  luxur\',  antl  '  ^-pt^'".  />'^  Studio  Militari,  etc.  (Londini,  lf>.>4,  folic 

It  is  the  old  and  oft-reiwateil  stor\''of  en-    <^'larke,  ///Vor//  of  Ktm/hthoinl ;  Sir  H.  N.  Nictilas's  f 


promote  Christian  virtues  and  Christian  conduct,  aiu I    twiiousjnit  fullol  u.lorn)alion):K.I|.l)igl>y,7'A*^7  rr;rif/ 

to  empl 

extension 

tendom  against  Saracens  and  Pagans. 

they  umpiestionably  dLichargiMl  in  their  In-tter  age.  and  !  -^ 'digcifi* »  of  Wanrirk^hire  (Lond<.n,  \Km,  foU«.);  S 

while  such  ser>'ices  wert-  essentially  necessar>'.     With  .  <*<^".'  7'''*:''  '»/ /^""^'r  (1«14.  4to) ;  Stgar,  Honor,  MUita 

merit  came  fav 

gance,  and  ne; 

other  vices.     It  is  the  old  and  oft-re] 

ergy  declining  into  comiption.     But  thev  had  aflFordcd    '*"'^'»''  "'"'*^'^ »  ^>"  <'«"«<'. ^'^w.  Mrd.  ft  Inf.  Latin,  tfir 

Europe  time  and  seciiritv  to  develop,  knit  togttlier,    '^'>'^'^' -^^^''^'n*"*"' '^l"l«j  ^""'^'t^r'^^'ftJ^'ar,  ^'i»«ulum,A"% 

and  confirm  its  civilizatii.n  and  its  strength.     When    ^tU'S  ttr.,  and  I li*** rtationn  mr  JoinriUe ;  Murat«)ri,.'= 

thev  were  extinguished  bv  secular  gn-eti  for  their  \h^    ^'9-  Z'^''*'^''.  Mirapus,(y/ir/iW;t  Kquettnum  fire  MiUft 

sessions,  their  aptitude  had  <iisap|iearttl.     "Othelh.'s    »'nOrdinnm:  VRvm,  Theatre  d'llomievr  et  de  Ch*- 

t»ccu|iation  was  pme''  when  "  villainous  saltj^tre"  had    '""''  ^'t-nestrior.  />*■  la  (%ralenr  aiinemte  et  mttde 

fotallv  change*!  the  organizati«)n  of  armies  and  the  con-    VuLson  de  la  Colombicre,  U  Vrai  Theatre  tTHonm 

<luct  of  battles.     It  was  chieriv  during  this  |>eri4Kl  <if    '''  '"  ('herahne;  Do  la  Cunie  de  St.  PaUye,  J/^^m* 

confusion  that  sovereigns  and  prince^*,  desimuN  of  pri-    ^"rranrinin*'  Choral* rie  (Parin,  17ol»-1780);  Am|H«rf 

serving  the  amusements,  exennses,  attachments,  lovaltv.  '  '"  (hei-ahri*  i  Vvm^tJ'ol/frtioH  IlistorignedtsOixIrt 

splendons  and  honors  of  knightho«Hl— i>erhaps,  also,  of    CheraUrie  (Paris,  IKJiJ);  (;onrdon  de  (lenouiUac,  _ 

lierpetuating  its  spirit— iimtituteil  i)rincelv  in  imitation    *'^f>n<iire  llintnriqne  fAx  Ordrts  de  Chevalerie  (I»- 

of  the  regular  onlers.     The  enumeration*  and  descri|>-    '^^'^^^  Reil>is<h, f/MrAiVA/p  des  Ritterwesms  (Stutt( 

tion  of  the  multitude  of  such  associations  would  afford    ^**^-''     -'^  ^'*'0'  <"pl«»"H  account  of  the  regular  and        ^ 

little  additional  illustration  of  knighthcMid.    It  must  suf-  |  "«!  <>r«h'rs  of  Honorar>-  KnightluxKi— extending  tt" 

tke  to  name  a  few  of  these  imitative  establishments.         assiK-iatioii.s  but  not  including  the  Onler  of  the  Vic  « 

VL  Honorary  KnujhthiHxi.^Oi  this  there  were  the    ^^"^  ^nd  other  n"c<'ni  onlers— may  be  found  in  the=- 
following  onlers:  .  cyclojHtilia  ljnHUueim«.     ((;.  F.  H.) 

in.«tnt«i        Knill,  Ric  iiAiti>,  an  English  missionan-  of  tha-- 


The  Order  of  the  While  Elephant  of  Denmnrk 1190. 

it  —  .     _     .      —  .      - 


tlie  White  Eagle  of  Poland 132ft.    de|)endents,  was  lM»rn  of  humble  parentage,  at  Bb-^^^ 

"         *[|^  {j'^^J^'* }^-    ton,  April  14,  1787.     In  1816  he  pnx-eeded  as  a      ^ 

*•          llieGoldenFlwce  !!!!!!'..''.'.'..'*.'.*..!!!!  liso!    «J"»«0*  to  Imli*  under  the  I»ndon  S<H»iely,  whe»^  ■ 
"         the  Thistle. 154o!  i  continued  until  1819,  and  then  returned  to  £04^!^- 
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.Shortly  after  hi8  arrival  he  went  to  St.  Peter»»biir}:»  Ru»-  '  that  the  whole  town  WM)n  became  Protestant,  hut  the 
IU3,  to  take  chance  of  an  Enf^lish  eun^n^'f^ntion  in  that  '  bihlioji  interfi>re<l  in  favor  uf  Koman  Catholicism,  and 
city,  over  which  he  presicled  many  yearn.  iSubi»equent-  |  Kni[)t«tni  was  oblipMl  in  1522  t4)  tli*e  to  Stettin,  when; 
ly  he  was  ap|)ointed  travelling  agent  for  the  I^mdon  |  he  married.  In  1524  he  went  to  Stanford,  and  tlience 
)Ii»sii>nary  Society,  and  for  eifcht  consecutive  year«  la-  to  StrulKun<1,  where  his  el(H)uencc  i>rove<l  fatal  to  the 
lM>red  to  awaken  the  Christian  mind  to  the  duty  (»f  i  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  where,  in  1.V25,  he  was  a|)- 
iiendin}^  the  (T4is{)el  to  the  heatlnm,  a  work  for  which  he  <  (Mnntod  su|)erint(rndcnt  of  eivle^tiabtical  aflTairs.  He 
was  i)ecidiarly  (|ua]iti(>d.  In  1842  he  became  minl'*ter  |  t(M>k  part  as  huch  in  the  (ieneral  Syn<Kl  of  l^)merania 
of  a  conj^re^^tion  in  Wot  ton- under -FUl^^  and  thially  in  l*i3,\  and  was  (lien  apixnnted  the  tin^t  {general  super- 
receivetl  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  intendent  of  the  Church  in  Wolgast.  In  15:{U  he  was 
(^ueen- Street  C'hapel,  Ch<v»ter,  where  he  tinishetl  his  i  made  pn)ftt»sor  at  the  Ui:iver*ity  of  <ireifsii«'ald,  Pomi- 
eininently  useful  career  in  1H57.  His  style  of  preach in;^  rania,  and  in  1547  iNicanic  its  rector.  A  controvcnty 
was  simple,  graphic,  chaste,  and  full  of  unction,  with  a  with  Frtiver,  a  pn^fessor  in  the  same  in.'ytitution,  gavu 
fund  of  illustration  that  rendere<l  it  always  effective,  j  him  Mich  ainioyance  titnt  he  withdrew  t(»  Wolgast,  and 
See  Lifi^  nfRer.  Hirhanl  Kmif^hy  the  late  Kev.  Angell  devote«l  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  teaching  and  to 
James  and  Charles  M.  Rirrell  (l^Mid.  2d  etL  185!),  12mo;  ,  Church  administration.  He  <lied  at  the  last-named 
N.  V.  186<^  IGmo).  i  place  (.)ct.  4,  1550.     His  works  are:   Vom  rtrvhten  6V 


— ._• ^_Ji_iij    «  n  r*u    1     1  ->    f  \  brunch  t1.  ktrchen-(i uti-r  {StxfiUwwiX A i^Vi)'.  —  BnUmken 

Knipperdolling,  Bern  ARi>,  one  of  the  leader**  of     ^. ,     j  ,  .-       .     /^.    ,       ,  ,r,^v      i.-  • .  #      j  #. 

the  AnabaptiMs  of  Mllnster,w.'u»  iK>m,  probably  ni  that  I  ,.  ,      ...                   /,  .-    ,    •     it  j 

citv,  towards  the  close  of  the  l.>th  centurv.     Ins  at-  i         .  .     ,        7      ^i    .•     •  .-.'  t  i 

tachment  to  Lutheran  principles  caused  him  to  be  ex-  i  ,.,.-.»x       n"/    /         *#  t.  i  ^  •      •    »    ^i  •  i  •      t 

iIhI  from  Mnnster,  and  ui  his  travels  he  connecteti  him-    jv,    ....    ..          /,---..»        ».                  .     j*  ^  t*     • 

self  with  the  Anabaptists  m  bweden.     Returning  to  i  .,...*..,    •  ,j  "^  ^r  ...^     !-•.••     i •■  •  i 

.-.,     .      1.    1  A-    1     1        r  ^i^        1-   •  7i         {XiuMii).     See  Maver.  \  ita  KmMtrorn;  .Innicke,  (»e- 

MUnster.  he  became  the  leader  of  the  religious  enthu-  ,  )  ,  .     ,,  ,     :    n  w-  i     •  *   l-  i  ',  mj       t 

siists  there,  uigether  with  Rothmann,  Matthiesen.  and  '  .         ,-.    .       /.      i       r  ti    i>  i.i  t.        » 

i>    Li-  1 1        1  .•        !•  .     1  u  1    btu-o  htrvhen  (,rwfi.;  ,].  H.  Halthasar,  Summlunn  tint' 

Kickhold,  amL  creating  disturbances,  he  was  imprisoned  I       •'.,  ,       .-•    i        ,,.  .       ,-  .        ^  l   'i^ 

by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Mnn-.tcr.     Impnsonment  by  ,'   .  ..  ^j,       .  „  .,  rmftrtini  I eAkL  r.v  •  Hoefer 

no  means  damr>cned  his  ardor,  and  no  s<s»ner  had  he  ,  ^r         t,.      %..   •  i  ••   uiu*     n  «    i  t- 

been  released  than  he  placed  himsidf  at  the  head  of  his    n^^^-i^;^  ^.j;  71.^;  ^  i  v  i»  \ 
partisans,  and  actually  succeeded  in  liecoining  master  of 


the  city.    Taken  and  imprisoned  again,  he  was  releaseil 
hy  his  friends,  and  soon  ac^uiretl  such  reputation  that 


klopddie,  vii,  7G5.     (.).  N.  P.) 

Knittel,  Fkanz  Anton,  a  Cerman  theologian  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Salzdahlum,  April  H,  1721,  and  was 


the  Anabaptists  elected  him  in  1.734  burgomaster  of    successively  anrhdiaconus,  general  stifierinteiident,  and 

MUnster.     The  same  rabble  which  ha<l  succeeded  in  !  consistorialrath  at  WolfenbUtteL     He  dietl  Ai>ril  18, 

elei'ting  him  to  the  princii>al  o(!ii»»  of  the  city  now  as-  I  17l>2.    He  is  celcbratetl  as  the  disc4>verer  (in  the  library 

sumeil  control  over  him,  and,  making  common  cause  ,  at  Wolfenblitu^l)  of  a  MS.,  a  fragment  of  I'ltila's  (iothic 

with  the  fanatical  Bockhold,  better  known  as  .John  of  I  version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     It  is  a  i^alimp- 

Leyden,  and  with  Matthii^sen.  they  immediately  filled  |  sest,  the  newer  surface  being  occupied  with  the  Origines 

ail  public  offices  with  their  atlhcrcnts,  and  procIaime<l  j  and  some  letters  of  Isidorus  Hisimlensis.     The  portions 

tfK^uaiiiy  of  estates,  community  of  goods,  and  |M)lygamy.    of  the  (iothic  version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  con- 


.A.II  who  showeil  the  leafct  signs  of  opposition  were  siim- 


tauied  in  it  are  xi,33-8G;  xii,  1-5, 17-21 ;  xiii,  1-5;  xiv. 


»»»j»rily  dealt  with;  Imt  so  sever.'  l)ecame  Knip|ierdol-    9-20;  xv,3-13.    These  Knittel  printed  (in  all  probabil- 

■li  r^p,  who  ha»l  subsequently  been  electwl  sta<ltholder,  j  ity  in  17G2  or  17t»3)  in  a  volume  entitled  L'lphUa  Ver- 

^fc^ad  liad  appointed  John  of  Leyden  king  of  MlUister,  \«io  (iothica  mmnnUorum  cajntum  Kp.  ad  Rom'  renf- 

*  *a  at  he  was  arrestctl  by  onier  of  the  *•  king"  and  impris-  j  ramlum  antif/uitatis  mtymimetUum  .  .  .  <•  Lnlinn  codiris 

•••m«d.    The  Roman  Catholic  \Mny  finally  gaiue«l  the  '  cujuntL  MSti  t-fscnpti  .  .  .  vna  cum  rnriu  rarue  littera- 

■-■  r^per  hand  in  153t».  when  Knipperdolliiig  was  taken,    turtr  monimentu  hue  vjtque  iftedilutj  etc.     The  text  is 

-^auieiniied  to  have  his  Ixxly  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  I  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page  in  (lothic  letters,  under 

d  to  be  afterwanU  put  to  the  sword,  which  si^ntence  i  each  word  is  Knitters  reading  of  it  in  italics,  and  under 

trxecuteil  Jan.  "lA,  1536.     He  (>ersiste<l  to  the  last  |  that  a  I^tin  translation  of  each,     (hi  the  other  side 

[^    his  opinions,  and  refused  to  liecome  reconciled  to  the  j  there  is  a  I^atin  version  found  in  the  Cislex.  under  that 

-Hiuui  (^atholic  Church.     His  iKKly  was  exhibiteil  in  .>  the  reading  in  the  Vulgate,  and  under  tliat  the  <rreck 

^*"»  iron  cage  (which  still  n^maiuK)  suspended  from  the  |  text.     There  are  alw)  twelve  plates,  containing  admira- 

^  "^    ""■—  -*■  "^^  ' — i^-*'^ /•! 1,  •w.i.-^*...-      tj^p  (jat.rou,  j  bly-ex«HJUted  fac-similes  of  different  cisiices;  an<l  among 

fores  Her.    the  notes  is  found  an  extract  of  considerable  length  fnmi 
reruifi  \  Otfried's  (itNtpt^l  llnrmony.     The  volume  contains  also 
'^^j^nng,  in  Vrbe  MomuL  0pp.;  iUmr.  IIen>s)>arhie,  //w/.    two  fragments  fn)m  ancient  <ireek  co«Hces  of  the  N.T. 
-^«4<*K»iiu  MoHOiterienntf  edit.  Bonterwek  (EUierf.  186<i, 


- — ^-»  iron  cage  (^wnicn  siui  n^mainK.;  suspeuueti  inir 

'^^^=-  Ifry  of  .St.  laraliert's  Church,  Minister.     See  Ci 

■^  «*/.  dt-rf  Aniibtiptitle*,  voL  ii;  Mencken,  Scriptorei 

-'^ ^rm.  iii,  l.'i34  sq.;   Haroelmann.  Iliitt.  FArlet.  i 


"OK    See  Ax.vHAin'iSTii.     (J.  H.  \V.) 
_  Knipntro  (also  Kxiepstroii  or  KNii^TROw.I^ti 


in  the  WolfenbUttd  library*,  and  a  co]iioiis  critical  cf>m- 
mentar}^  by  Knittel,  and  is  altogether  a  s[>lendiil  one; 
but,  as  KnittcFs  knowledge  (»f  <r«»thic  was  rather  imper- 


-a-l.-«v  K^  «.3.^.  ».uu..  ur  .x.^.i':...u.»,  •-»""  feet,  its  Hierarv'  merits  arc  not  .piite  etpial  t..  its  sump- 
^  •u^M/r.^rttu,),  John  a  (.erman  reformer,  was  U.rn  at  t„„u,ap,^^rance.  Knittel  dc^rves,  however,  the  praise 
^  JU»d<.w,  near  b|velberg,  Silesia,  May  1 ,  141).      f-<luca-    ^,^.        [  laboriousness,  as  is  evin,M^d  bv  his  coUection  of 

'^i?«T^t  ./^^''^^'^^^.'''^  "**';'  T^'^  vast  amount  of  curious  matter  not  elsewhere  to  Ik' 

■  aj4  convent  to  niush  his  studies  at  the  I  niversitv  of  i  r       ■     'm     i     i   •  i    ^    i  .     -^i     . 

*~<^.»i,r  —  ^  .u   /x«      •»  »«-"'"y"  «••  »"'^  •  •"         /  ,     '  foumL     1  he  b<M)k  is  verv  rarelv  to  Ihj  met  with  at  pres- 
'   Tankfurt-on-theOacr.     Here  he  was  a  witnc^ss  of  the  *  *  ' 


r*«w«.-  u%  ;       ,.  .     .^  .    '*T.\    ,  '       "       »    <^»»t;  at  lea»»  ^M^ps  ctmtaining  all  the  plates.— Kitto, 

m.B.nKma  *•  Actus  dispuUtionis''  m  which  John  Tetzel  ,  ,^.'    ,.»,   j -,   '  ,    ::    „  „  .   n;>:„..  /I/.aw-m  -rh.^j 
^rramr.»<v,i  ♦.  x.         ri,i  •..      /^tCT,  liuiL  MM.  vol.  11,  s.  v.;   U(»nng,  (teuhrten   Intol. 

attempted  Ui  overthrow  I-uther's  thest-n  against  mdul-  !  ,^,,,,^i,i„«^.  ..»i  ;:  «  v-      vj.« /'.vw-Mr.  v..„«...v 
<»-cfM«M     ir..:.^t        1-     L   J         •    .       ,  .    Iftutsrnlannf.  vol.  ii,  s.  v.     r»ee  tiOTiiic  \  hicsioN. 

K^nces.    Kmpstro,  who  had  read  the  theses,  answereil 

r«»tzel  s.>  conclusively  that  the  hitter  withdrew  from  the        Knobel,  Karl  Aitu'st,  a  German  theologian. high- 

o  iiitest.    KiufieiTo  was  then  sent  to  the  wnvent  of  Py-    ly  distinguished  as  an  exegetical  scholar  in  the  Old 

^^^^^y^^^TWiii-inlhehope  that  quiet  and  rest  would  \  Testament  an«l  as  arclwologist,  was  lK)ni  Aug.  7, 1807. 

calm  his  revoluiionaTy  anlor;  but  he  impn)ve<l  his  time  I  near  Sorau.  SileMa.     In  this  town  he  studied  under  as- 

K  "^^"^  ^^*  ^^^^  *"**  Luther's  works,  and  finally  i  sociate  princi])nl  S<'harl)e,  wlio  inspired  KnoU-1  with  a 

^^hL^***  ^^^^  convent  to  share  in  his  views.     The  !  xeal  for  learning,  ami  also  iK-friended  him  with  money 

^'MMto"^"^^*'**'*"**  Knipstro  was  invited  by  the  cit-  '  to  pursue  his  university  course  nt  Rreslau  after  his  fn- 

Pleach  to  them,  irhich  he  did  with  such  success    ther's  death.     David  .Scliultz,  to  whose  children  he  be- 
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oune  tutor,  exerted  a  special  influence  in  deterroininj^  ■  to  the  Continent.  At  Elizabeth*8  aocesBion  he  retained, 
his  choice  of  teaching  as  a  prufetwiun,  and  in  (ixinf;  tlic  j  became  privy  counsellor,  treasurer  of  the  queeu's  house- 
unfailing  rationalistic  tendency  of  his  mind.  I  le  began  |  hold,  and  knight  of  the  liartcr.  He  was  one  of  the  judges 
lecturing  in  1H31,  and  his  freshnesH,  power,  and  genuine  ,  of  Mary  Stuart,  ile  died  in  1596.  KnoUis  wrote  a  trea- 
worth  at  once  drew  and  ever  attracted  to  him  numerous  •  tise  on  the  Ufurjmtion  of  papal  Bishops  (1606,  8vo\ 
hearers.  In  1830  he  was  made  extraordinary  profeswr,  See  Turner,  //istorif  of  the  Htii/n  of  Edward  VI j  Afaiy, 
and  in  1837  he  received  from  lireslau  the  degree  of  doc-  and  Elizabeth;  Kiwe,  AVie  Gtnend  Biographicid  Diction.'' 
tar  in  theology,  chiefly  in  rec*«)gnitiou  of  his  exceeding-  \  ary ;  iloefcr,  Aoiitr.  Biog,  Gen,  xxvii,  915.  (.1.  N.  P.) 
ly  valuable  work  on  Hebrew  I'niphecy  {Prttphetismus  d.  Knollys,  Hasskuh,  an  eminent  English  Baptist 
jlehrarr.  Breslau,  1837,  2  voU  Kv<i).  The  fame  of  this  minister,  was  bom  in  Chalkwell,  Lincokifthire,  in  1598. 
vork  brought  him  at  once  the  offer  of  a  professorship  He  was  educate<l  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
in  Giittingen,  in  Ewald's  place,  and  of  one  in  (iiessen,  after  his  graduation  was  ordained  as  a  deacon,  and  then 
which  hitter  he  accepteil.  Thenceforth  his  attention  ■  as  a  i»n»l.yter  of  the  Church  of  £ngUnd,aud  was  i»re- 
was  confined  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  '  sented  by  the  bishop  of  Linc(dn  with  the  living  at  11  um- 
his  colli,  critical,  rationalistic  spirit  avails  but  little  to  a  berstone.  AlM)ut  1632,  beginning  to  doubt  the  lawful- 
right  appreciation  of  the  theological  in^wrt  or  even  po-  |  netM  of  conf<»rmity  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  rtsign- 
ctical  beauty  of  the  Scriptures.  His  publications  during  e<l  his  living,  but  conthmwl  to  preach  several  veaiw  lon- 
his  twenty-four  years*  Ubor  at  Giesaen  (neariy  all  exe-  :  jr^r.  In  1(>36  he  was  arrested  for  preaching' the  Gos- 
getical)  bear  the  same  defect  of  insight,  with  the  dis-  pel,  and  thrown  into  prison ;  but  his  keejier,  being  con- 
play  of  great  learning.  The  Commentary  OR  the  Prophet  soience-«tricken,  connivetl  at  his  cscafie,  and  he  came 
Jsaiiih  apiKiared  in  the  Kurzifef.  exet/et.  J/amlb,  z,  A.T.  over  to  America  cariv  in  1638.  He  arrived  at  Boston, 
inl843(2detl.l8H3ded.l861);  on  r;rti#-*w  in  18,V2  (2d  Mass.,  a  i»cr»ccutod  fugitive,  in  a  state  of  utter  detititu- 
cd.  I860;;  Exotliis  and  Uritii-us,  1857;  NunUtem,  Iku-  '•  tion,  an<l  was  obliged  to  work  daily  at  manual  labor  for 
ierommy,  and  Jttshua,  18<J1.  These  commenuries  are  his  suliM.Htence,  At  first  he  met  with  a  cold  reception 
characterized  by  special  sobriety  and  thoughtfulness,  j,,  Boston,  which  wan  then  in  a  ferment  on  the  question 
healthy  linguistic  and  histwcal  views,  with  compre-  !  of  Antin<»mianism,  and  suspicious  of  aU  new-comers; 
hcnsive  knowledge  of  Oriental  antiquity.  In  the  first-  |,ut.  U-ing  invitwl  to  preach  in  Dover,  N.  II.,  be  went 
mentioned  feature  they  have  the  advantage  of  llitzig.  '  thither,  and  in  1«W  foundwl  the  first  chureh  in  that 
Knobel  is  independent,  and  gives  positive  views  on    place.    lie  returned  to  EngUnd  in  1641,  where  he  spent 


many  |)oint8  which  he  was  obliged  earnestly  to  defend. 
He  was  in  conflict  with  Ewald,  as  also  specially  in  ref- 
erence to  the  origui  of  the  Pentateuch  with  Hupfeld, 
Tuch,  Bertheau,  and  Stiichlin.     He  is  deser\'ing  of 


the  next  fifty  yejirs  of  his  life,  during  that  most  agitated 
periiHl  of  English  history,  and  died  Sept.  19, 1691.  Mr. 
Knollys  was  an  able  minister,  a  most  accomplished 
teacher  of  youth,  a  l)old  pioneer  of  religious  lil^erty,  a 


credit  for  hU  ingenuity  in  bringing  out  the  "Composi-  j  man  of  Urge  pubUc  spirit,  and  pre-eminenilv  great  in 
sition  theory"  concerning  the  pnxluction  of  the  Penta-  the  puritv  <»f  hU  character.  He  publishwi  a  little  work 
teuch.  Knobel  died,  after  long  and  severe  suffering,  ;  on  the  HwHm^tts  of  Ihbre^p  Oratnnmr  (1048,  12mo); 
from  a  cancer  m  the  stomach,  May  25,  I86:J.     In  addi-  !  al«o  FUimitif/  Fire  in  Zinn  (1646, 4to);  and  his  .4tt/o5i- 


his  death 
Sprague, 


frequently  citwl  in  the  exegetical  department  of  this  i      Xnop.  that  is,  Knob  (Anglo-Saxon  cnapX  a 
ryclopoidia.     See  Herzog,  Beal-Encyklopddte,  vol.  xix,    employed  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  term^  of  th 


word 
the  real 
*•  ^'  I  meaning  of  wluch  all  that  we  can  say  with  certainty  is 

Knobelsdorfi^  Ei'flTACiiirs  of,  a  German  Roman  !  that  they  refer  to  some  arehitectural  or  ornamental  ob- 
Catholic  the<»logian,  was  l)om  of  noble  parentage  in  1519,    jcct,  and  that  they  have  nothing  in  common. 


at  Heilsl>erg,  I^russia;  was  e<lu<.*ated  at  the  universjities 
of  FrankfortH>n-the-Oder,  I<,eip7.ig,Wittenberg,  and  Par- 
i^  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  t(H)k  orders 
ill  the  Church.     During  a  visit  of  the  bishop  and  car- 


1.  Kaphtor'  (IIPBS  or  "^PD?)  occurs  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  candlestick  of  the  sacreil  tent  (Exod.  xxv, 
dl-3t),  and  xxxvii.  17-22,  the  two  passages  being  iden- 
tical).   The  knoi>s  are  here  distinguished  fnim  the  shaft. 


dlnalof^VennelandU>  K,.me,Knobels<lorffadmnustered  |  branches,  bowls,  and  flowers  of  the  candlestick ;  but  the 
the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  ni  KTO.  upon  the  i^,„,j,  ^„,,  „^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  t4»gether,  and  seem  intended  to 
return  of  the  buhop,  was  ap|K.nited  dean-cathedraL  He  j^^jj^j^.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^f  ^  almond-tree.  In  another  part 
Il!^i//  n-  f  '^???"'*''*  *™  ""^  ^"^  ^'^^^^  fiQCi>^XTii,  „f  ,,,^  ^.,,rk  they  ap,>ear  to  form  a  U«s,  fmra  which  the 
V)ee  AU(jem,n%st.lAX,\\\,A\,  !  branches  are  to  spring  out  fn>m  the  main  stem.     In 

Knock  (^D^,Cant.  v,  2;  "beat,"  Judg.  xix,  22;  :  Am<»s  ix,  1  the  same  wonl  is  rendered,  with  doubtful  sic 


KoovtOj  Matt,  vii,  7 ;  Rev.  iii,  20,  etc.).  *'  Thougli  Orien- 
tals are  very  jealous  of  their  privacy,  they  never  knock 
when  about  to  enter  your  room,  but  walk  in  without 
warning  or  ceremony.  It  is  nearly  imi)ossil>le  to  teach 
an  Arab  servant  to  knock  at  your  door.     They  give 


curacy,  "  lintel."  The  same  rendering  is  used  in  Zeph. 
ii,  14,  where  the  reference  is  to  some  i»art  of  the  palace 
of  Nineveh,  to  be  exfnised  when  the  Mo<K?rn  upper  storj' 
—the  '•  cedar  work" — was  destnjyed.  The  Hebrew  wonl 
8<'ems  to  contain  the  sense  of  *' covering"  and  "crown- 


warning  at  the  outer  gate  or  entrance  either  by  calling  ing"  (^(iesenius,  The*,  fleb.  p.  709).  Jose(>hus*s  dcstrrip- 
or  kn(K.*king.  To  stand  and  ctdl  is  a  very  common  and  I  tion  (Ant, iii, 6, 7)  names  both  balls  (<r0otpiVi)  and  iH>me- 
respectfid  mo<)e.  Thus  M<»ses  coromande<i  the  holder  '  granates  (potffroi),  either  of  which  may  be  the  kaphtor, 
of  a  pledge  to  stand  without,  and  call  to  the  owner  to  I  The  Targum  agrees  with  the  latter,  the  Sept  (v^ai- 
corae  forth  (Deutxxiv,  10).  This  was  to  avoid  the  vio- '  p(i;ri//D(r)  ^ith  the  former.  See  Lintku  All  these 
lent  hitnision  of  cniel  creditors.  Peter  stotnl  knocking  circumstances  point  to  a  8ignificati<»n  corres)M>nding  es- 
at  the  outer  door  (Acts  xii,  l.S.  lfi\  and  so  <lid  the  three  sontially  to  that  of  cnfim:  and  ui  the  case  of  the  ^ac^ed 
men  sent  to  .loppa  by  (Vimelius  (Acts  x,  17. 18).  The  j  candclabnim,  the  term  seems  to  point  to  a  shtip  onia- 
idea  is  that  the  guanl  over  your  privacy  is  t4>  l»c  placed  .  mental  swell  plAc<Mi  (like  a  horiz(»nta1  button)  iiiimedi- 
at  the  entrance  to  yt>ur  promises"  (Thomson,  Land  and  ,  ntely  iHMieatb  the  cu|>8  that  surmounted  each  arm  and 
Boot,  i,  192  sq.).    See  Hoi'se.  j  s(?ction  of  the  shaft.     Sec  TABEitNAci.E. 

Knollis,  Francis,  a  distingnislied  English  states-  '  2-  'I'he  second  term,/wXviF//i'  (D'^y;?D),  is  fonnd  only 
man,  was  Imm  at  (rrays,  Oxfonlshire,  alwtut  \M0.  He  in  1  Kings  vi,  18,  and  vii,  24.  It  refers  in  the  former  to 
studie<l  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Admitted  at  court,  cnrvings  executed  in  the  cedar  wainscot  of  the  interior 
he  showed  great  zeal  for  the  Kcformation,  and  when  of  the  Temple,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  word,  is  aasoci- 
queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne  he  was  obliged  to  retire  ,  ated  with  flowers.     In  the  latter  case  it  denotes  an  o^ 
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ntment  cmst  roand  the  great  reservoir  or  "aea"  of  Solo- 
iiHin's  Temple  beknr  the  brim :  there  wan  a  doulile  row 
of  them,  teo  to  a  culnt,  or  about  two  inches  from  centre 
to  centre.     The  word  no  doubt  sifniitics  some  globular 
thiufc  resembling  a  small  gotird  (lieing  only  the  nuuc. 
<»f  the  fcm.  term  so  rendere<l  in  2  Kings  iv,  39)  or  an 
i*^.  though  as  to  the  character  of  the  ornament  we  are  - 
quite  in  the  dark.    The  following  woo<i-cut  of  a  portion  { 
of  a  richly  ornamented  door-step  or  slab  from  Kouyun-  ; 
jik  pnibably  represents  something  approximating  to  the  | 
"  knop  and  the  flower**  of  Solomon's  TcmfUe.    But  as  the  ; 
I'uiiding  from  which  this  is  taken  was  the  work  of  a  ' 
king  at  least  as  late  as  the  son  of  Ksar-luuldon,  contem-  i 
hirury  with  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  it 
i'oidy  luUural  to  supp«Me  that  the  character  of  the  or-  ' 
11  unent  would  have  undergone  considerable  moilitication  . 
from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  S4ilonH>n. — Smith. 


UruMJueuui  Border  of  a  Slab  from  KooyoiUik* 

>rr.  Paine  suggests  (Temple  n/Salitmnn^  P-  41)  that  the 

«l  i^iTenoe  in  gender  (above  noted)  of  the  terms  for  the 

fj^m.  fturds  (or  mrumbersy  as  he  renders)  is  accounted  for  by 

r  ta«  circumstance  that  these  ornaments  were  artiriciol 

<    t"&encc  in  the  masc),  while  the  real  fruit  is  fern.     He 

ff  Y  B  inks  that  on  the  laver  they  were  arranged  in  vine- 

^^  vvm,  ten  in  each  of  the  two  rows,  like  a  netting  {ib,  p. 

^ ).    See  Sea,  Brazkn. 

Knorr,  Georo  Ciiri!«ti.\x  von.  a  (rerman  divine, 

I  bom  at  Oetringen  in  HUM,  and  was  e<Iucated  at  Jena 

'  ^-^  am  1708  to  1712.    Ilis  dissertation  for  the  master's  dc- 

j^-v^e  was  an  attack  on  Leibnitz,  and  created  ((uite  a  sen- 

I  tm  '"H  at  the  time;  it  was  entitled  IkKirmo!  orthodom 

fj'^*    oriifutf  mtili  contra  recentiorum  quomndam  kypothe- 

^^^  motktta  as$ertio  (Jenie,  l7l%4Ut).     In  1716  he  l>e- 

i-^rne  oonrector,  and  a  few  months  later  rector  over  the 

T*^T  ho()U  at  Oettingen ;  and  in  1726  was  called  to  Blanken- 

^^a  vK«u  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick.   Some  time 

^^'K^this  he  joine<l  the  Romanists.     He  died  in  1762. 

1^  Here  tn  no  works  of  special  merit  from  the  pen  of 

Iv  riufr  except  the  dissertation  already  mentioned.— Do- 

■^■»X.  Gtlekrte  TheoL  fJeutMrklamds,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

^Qorr  Ton  Rosanroth,  Abraham,  a  I^thcran 
*■■  vine,  descended  from  a  noble  family  noted  in  the  an- 
"»«ls  of  the  history  of  Silesia,  tlourishe<i  in  the  17ih  cen- 
^"'y  as  pastor  at  Alt  Kauden,  in  the  duchy  of  Wohlau, 
*"d  ^|g  the  father  of  Christian  and  Cas|iar,  both  also 
***ted  Lutheran  pastors. 

j^*»«  former  of  these  two  sons,  namely.  Christian,  was 

■^^•luly  15, 1631,  and  was  educatefl  at  the  high-schools 

^^  J^'ittenlwrg  and  I  Leipzig.     He  was  then  sent  abroad, 

*^yi>it(>d  Holland,  France,  and  England  in  turn,  and 

'?         i^tuni  devoted  himself  at  Sulzltach  to  the  study 

V  5**«  Oriental  Unguages,  especially  the  Hel)rew,  of 

"^h  he  had  acquired  the  rudiments  while  almiad.    He 

^  ap  the  writings  of  the  Cabalists,  and  even  atiempt- 

jj^.^  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  N.-T.  Scriptures  by 

/*  Jewish  philosophical  system,  in  his  Kablxiln  dmu- 

Sul***  ***  doctrina  HtArmorum  tratuK^wlentnlis  (jMirt  i, 

"IJ^Ueh,  1677-8, 4to ;  pt.  ii,  F.  ad  M.  1684, 4to ;  a  thirri 

JJ]^  vas  supplied  by  Pagendorm).    His  other  writings, 

^  ^*r  this  eccentric  nature,  do  not  deserve  mention  hero, 

,.    ^Hey  have  lost  all  value  as  literary  contrilmtious. 

j/     •  for  details,  AUgiem,  lli$L  Lex,  iu,  42;  liriitz,  (ie^ck, 

'  r;«*»,  X,  296  eq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

^.^norrTonRoaenrothfChrlstiazL  SceKxoRR 
^  Ro^kxroth,Abr.iiiam. 


[ 


, ,  an  Engliih  Jesuit,  whose  tnie 

^^*^e  was  MaUkin»  Wihon^  and  memorable  for  his  con- 
^'v«ny  with  Chillingworth,  which  called  forth  the  fa- 


mous l>ook  called  The  ReligUm  of  Protestantu^  was  bom 
at  I'ogswonli.near  Morpeth, in  Northumberian<l,  in  158(). 
He  was  entered  among  the  Jesuits  in  10(Mi,  l)ving  al- 
reaiiy  in  priests*  orders ;  and  is  represented  in  the  hibli' 
othtcti  Patrum  Sitrietatis  Je*u  as  a  man  of  low  stature, 
but  of  great  abilities.  He  taught  divinity  a  long  time 
in  the  English  college  at  Kome,  and  was  a  rigid  observ- 
er of  that  discipline  himself  which  he  as  rigidly  exacteil 
from  others.  He  was  then  appoint imI  sub-provincial  of 
the  pnivince  of  England ;  and,  after  he  harl  exenised 
that  employment  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  twice  sent 
thither  to  }>erf<*rm  the  functions  of  his  office.  He  was 
present,  as  provincial,  at  the  general  assembly  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  J<*suits  held  at  Kome  in  1(>44>,  and  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  detinilors.  He  dii^l  at  Lond(»n  Jaiuuiry 
4. 16.K>-6.  Knott  was  a  great  controversialist,  and  wrote 
largely,  displaying  in  all  his  works  great  acuteniws  and 
learning.  His  tirst  tNK)k  was  a  little  work  entitk*d  Ckar^ 
ifif  Midtalrn([j}m\.  l<>;X)).with  the** want  whereof  (*ath- 
olics  are  unjustly  charged,  for  atlirming,  as  they  do  with 
grief,  that  I'nitestancy,  unreiiented.  destroys  salvatitm,** 
which  was  answered  by  Dr.  Potter,  pn>vost  of  <  juecn*s 
College,  ( >xford  (in  1683),  by  a  piece  entitled  Want  of 
(Charity  juitly  charged  oil  all  fuch  Homauists  as  darcy 
trithout  truth  or  mndt-gty,  affirm  that  Profettanci/  tlegtroy- 
eth  Salvatiiftu  To  this  Knott  replied,  mider  the  title 
Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  by  CtUhoHcjt  (in 
16.34),  which  occasioneil  Chillingworth  to  publish  The 
Religion  of  I^^e»lantft,  See  CiiiLLiNuwoitTii.  Knott 
came  to  the  defence  in  1(>38,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Christianity  Maintained,  and  later  in  a  work  under  the 
title  of  Infdelity  L'nmnskeil,  etc.  ((ihent,  16.V2,4U»).  At 
this  time,  however,  Chillingworth  hail  been  dead  nine 
years,  and  in  lN>half  of  the  noted  deceased  a  reply  waa 
made  by  Thomas  Smith,  fellow  of  (Christ's  C4)llegi>,  Cam- 
bridge (in  1  ().*>•')),  in  the  prefai^e  to  an  English  transla- 
tion of  Daille's  A  j)*d<tgyfor  the  Reformed  Churches.  See 
Gen,  HUtg,  IHct,  viii,  49  sq. ;  Wootl,  A  thewe  Oxon, ;  De 
Maizeaux,  L\fe  of  ChiUingieorth,     (J.  H.  W.) 

Knott,  John  TV.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
near  Blairsville,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Oct. 7, 1812. 
He  was  edu('stc<l  at  JeflTerson  College,  Pa.,  an<l  studied 
theology  at  \Ve(<iem  and  Princeton  theological  semina- 
ries. After  graduation  he  prea<;hed  at  (iilgal,  Pa.,  for 
aljout  a  year,  when  he  remove<l  to  Ohio,  and  was  in- 
stalled over  the  churches  of  Leesville  and  ( )ntario ;  there 
he  continued  three  years,  and  tlien  for  f(»ur  years  ser\'cd 
as  past<»r  of  the  churches  at  Hayesville  and  Jerome- 
viUe.  He  was  next  callo<l  to  the  chun.>hes  of  Ke<'ne  and 
Jefferson,  where  he  officiateil  for  seven  years.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  intervals  of  relaxation 
on  account  of  ill  health,  he  (ireached  at  Eden,  (-aniline, 
Waynesburg,  Nevaila,  an<l  Sandu»«ky,  Ohio.  Ho  dicHl  at 
Shelby,  Ohio.  Sept.  .3,  1H6 1.  Mr.  Knott  made  many  sac- 
rifices of  (lersimal  a<lvancemcnt  and  comfort  to  further 
the  cause  of  religion.  He  was  a  man  of  unU)unded 
faith  in  the  Bible,  from  which  he  drew  all  his  theology 
and  philosophy.  The  burden  of  his  pniaching  was  Je- 
sus Christ  and  him  crucified.  He  l>elieved,  ''when  he 
had  proven  his  |swition  from  the  Bilde,  he  had  estab- 
lished it  immovably.**  Sec  Wilson,  Prr^  Jlistorical 
A  Imawic^  i8<i.'). 

Knoi^  (pn>perly  T"!^,  yt%no(tKui)  is  a  term  iwe<l  in  a 
variety  of  senses  in  the  Scriptures,  It  signifies  partic- 
ularly (4>  imderstand  (Huth  iii,  11),  to  approve  of  and 
delight  in  (Psa.  i,  6;  Hom.  viii,  '2U),  to  cherish  (John  x, 
27).  to  ex]ierience  (Eph.  iii,  ID).  In  Job  vii,  10  it  is 
used  of  an  inanimate  object :  **  He  shall  return  no  more 
to  his  house,  neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any  more."' 
By  a  eu[>hemism  it  fn'ciuently  denotes  sexual  connectitm 
(<ien.  iv.  1 ;  Matt,  i,  2o).  The  other  scriptural  applica- 
tions of  the  w<ird  are  nxnttly  obviiius.  as  follow.<«:  (1.)  It 
im|K)rts  to  have  ac<|uired  information  respiu-tinf;  a  sul>- 
ject,  (2.)  It  implies  disifnnnent.judicment, discretion; 
the  power  of  discriniinatio:i.  It  may  Ik*  partial :  we  see 
but  in  part,  we  know  but  in  i>art  (1  Cor.  xiii.  \i).     (^3.) 
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that  there  is  a  way  u(  knowing  things  more-  oompleCely 
than  they  are  known  through  simple  exi)eriences  me- 
chanically accumulated  in  memory  or  hea|)ed  up  in  cv' 
clopeediaa.  It  seeks  for  wide  and  deep  truths,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  multitudinous  detailed  truths  which 
the  surface  of  things  and  actions  presents,  and  thcrefurc 


It  firequently  signifies  to  have  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment ((ien.  xxii,  12).  (4.)  It  implies  discover}',  detec- 
tion ;  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  (Kom.  iii,  20). 

Natural  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  senses,  by 
sight,  hearing,  feeUng,  etc. ;  by  retlection ;  by  the  prop- 
er use  of  our  reasoning  powers :  by  natural  genius ;  dex- 
terity improved  by  assiduity  and  cultivation  into  great  a  knowledge  of  the  highest  degree  of  generality.  "  The 
skill.  So  of  husbandn-  (Isa.  xxviii,  36),  of  art  and  ele-  truth  of  philosophy,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  •*  (tears  the 
gance  (Kxud.  xxxv,  31),  in  the  instance  of  IkzaleeL  same  relation  to  the  highest  scientific  truths  thct  each 
Spiritual  knowledge  is  the  gift  of  God,  but  may  be  im-  of  these  bears  to  lower  scientific  tniths.  As  each  widest 
proveil  by  study,  consideration,  etc     See  Knowi.eihje.  '  generalization  of  science  comprehends  and  consolidate m 

Parfii-ular  Phnues,— The  priests'  lips  should  keej) ,  the  narrower  generalizations  of  its  own  division,  so  tin* 
knowledge  (MaL  ii,  7) ;  not  keep  it  Ut  themselves,  but  generalizations  of  philosophy  comprehend  and  consoli- 
keep  it  in  store  for  ethers;  to  c(»mmunicate  knowledge  date  the  widest  generalizations  of  science.  It  in  then- 
is  the  way  to  preser\'e  it.     Knowledge  is  siM)ken  of  as  fore  a  knowledge  the  extreme  opposite  in  kind  to  that 


an  emlUematioal  {Krrson,  as  riches,  and  treasures,  as  ex- 
cellency, and  as  the  gift  of  (iod  (l*rov.  i,  29;  viii,  10, 


which  experience  first  accumulates.     It  is  the  final 
pro<)uct  of  that  process  w^hich  begins  with  a  mere  colli- 


etc).    See  Wisdom.    '*  Knowledge  pufTeth  uf»,  but  char-  gation  of  crude  observations,  goes  on  establishing  prop- 

ity  edifieth"  (1  Cor.  viii,  I) ;  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  spec-  ositions  that  are  broader  and  more  separated  from  par- 

ulative  and  useless  things,  which  tend  only  to  gratify  ticular  cases,  and  ends  in  universal  propc^sitions.     Or. 

curiosity  and  vanity,  which  contribute  neither  to  our  to  bring  the  definition  to  its  simplest  and  clearest  form, 

own  salvation  nor  to  our  neighbor's,  neither  to  the  pub-  knowledge  of  the  lowest  kind  is  unntnfied  knowledge : 


lie  good  nor  to  iiinVs  glor>';  such  knowlcilgc  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  profiublc.     The  true  science  is 


science  is  partially  umjied  knowledge;  philosophy  la 
completely  unified  knowledge." 


that  of  salvation;  the  best  employment  of  our  knowl-  i^jig  ^^.^^  however,  is  associated  with  the  greatest 
eilge  is  in  sanctifying  ourselves,  ni  glonfymg  (iwl,  and  problems  and  controversies  of  philosophv,  all  of  which 
in  edifying  our  neighbor :  thw  is  the  only  sound  knowl-  L^^e  involved  in  the  discussion  of  what  is  meant  by 
edge  (Prov.  i,  7).  I  knowledge.     The  different  problems,  therefore,  of  the 

(i«l  is  the  tourcc  and  f.mntain  of  knowledge  (1  Sam.  philosophv  of  mind  will  be  found  discussed  under  those 
ii,»;  2Chron.i,10;  James  i,  ft).  lie  knows  aU  things,  j^^^^es  that  severally  suggest  them.  — Watt*,  0»  tAe 
at  aU  times,  and  in  all  jdaces.  See  OMMStnENCE.  Je-  y^^.  Dr.  John  Edwards,  Uncertimtty,  Deficiency^  autl 
sus  Christ  is  possessed  of  universal  knowletlge;  knows  Corruption  o/NumanKnowled*^;  Heidjnteilectmil  Pom- 
Uie  heart  of  man,  aiKl  whatever  appertains  to  his  raetli-  ^^,  of  Man;  Stennett,  *V«niMw  on  Acts  a-jrri,  24,  25 : 
atorial  kingdom  (John  ii,  24,  2o;  xvi,  30;  Col.  ii,  3).  I'phiirn.  /ntellecfual  Philosophy;  Doughis,  0»  the  Ad- 
Men  know  progressively,  and  ought  to  foUow  on  to  ^^,^^.^>„^^  of /Society;  Kol)crt  Hall,  Hor/* ;  A  mrr.  Li- 
know  the  Lord  (IIos.  vi,3);  what  we  know  not  now  we   braru  of  Useful  Kuovi 


may  know  hereafter  (John  xiii,  7).  Holy  angels  know 
in  a  manner  much  superior  to  man,  and  occahionally  re- 
veal part  of  their  knowledge  to  him.  Unholy  angels 
know  many  things  of  which  man  is  ignorant.     The 


brary  of  Useful  KttotrMffe,     See  Faith  axi>  Keason; 
Idealism;  Juimsment;  Moii.il  Philosophy;  Relig- 

lOL'A  PniLOSOPHY. 


Knowijcimie  op  Ck>D.     By  this  is  not  meant  a  meres 


parents,  snould  prov 
entable  source  of  innumerable  evils  (lien,  ii,  9;  iii,  7). 


because  M'e  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  Je—  ^ 


Knowle<ige  of  (Iod  is  indispensable,  self-knowledge  is  I  ^^^\  P»^»«l!y  *«l"»inted  with  God's  character,  and  ^i 

I  of  others  is  desirable ;  to  be  too   "l"^^ }'^^  "S*^  !**  '^»«'":   }^  "f '^«'  ^"""^  ™^  «"'.  -■ 


important,  knowledge 
knowing  in  worldly  matters  is  oft4>n  accessor}'  to  sinful 
knowledge;  the  knowledge  of  our  l^>rd  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  mean  of  escaping  the  pollutions  which  are  in  the 
world  (John  xvii,  3).  Workers  of  iniquity  have  no 
knowledge,  no  proper  conviction  of  the  divine  presence 


Father."    Neither  can  it  Ikj  a  dry,  vniitfliifittiul,  nofio- 
knowledge  of  <iod.  however  accurate  in  its  outline  t 
knowle<lge  may  be.     The  knowledge  of  God  iiiclu 
far  more  than  this.     It  implies  a  real,  personal,  ex 
mental,  sanctifWng  act|uaintance  with  him.     It 


(Psa.  xiv,  4).     Some  men  are  brutish  in  their  knowl-  '  f""/  reganls  him  as  a  r*'cvf,ctled  God  m  CW-t 

«lge  (Jer.  Ii,  17);  e.  g.  he  who  knows  that  a  w.x>den  '  "•;  »*»«  ""co""!*-  »;.»"  «f  *"  his  perfections  ui  the  wa, ^ 

imlge  i«  but  a  shai»elv-formed  stump  of  a  tree,  vet  wor-    hi«  mercy,  unfolding  ll.em  as  the  basis  for  the  s.-^ 


Ships  it;  he  boasts  of  his  deiiv,  which,  in  fact,  is  an  in-  confidence;  tha    he  is  righteously  and  holdy  nierc 

siaJice  of  his  want  of  discernment,  degrading  even  to  |>an loning  sm  at  the  expense  of  no  other  perfection, 

bnitality   (Isa.  xlv,  20).     Some   are  wicked   in   their  »"  *^'«  ^""  «"**  l^'^*'^*  »^*"""">'  *^^  ***  *>"  perfectly 
knowledge,  "knowing  the  depths  of  Satan,  as  they 
s|>eak"  (Rev.  ii,  20).     See  (Jxosticism. 


KnoiKTledge.  By  this,  according  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton,'* is  understoiNl  the  mere  possession  <»f  truths," 
and  t]w  possesiti^fn  of  those  truths  alxmt  which  our  fac- 
ulties have  been  previoiu<ly  employed,  rather  than  any 


Without  this   knowledge,  all  our  advances  in  o 
branches  of  knowledge  are  but  vain  and  nnprofi 
All  t)ther  knowle<lge  is  usffuK  eniertaimng ;  this  aloi 
neefful.    This  may  do  without  other  knowledge,  bi 
other  knowledge  will  do  without  this.     If  you  t 
men   the  elements  of  education,  you  put  into 


separate  power  of  the  understanding  bv  which  tnith  is  I  *»«»;!«  «  lH,werfu   weapon  either  for  good  or  for  eyCm  ^ 
IK'rceived     "  I  know  no  auth(»ritv,"  savs  Or.  Reid.  -  be-  .  ^"'^*»"»?  V*  the  direction  that  may  be  given  to  it, 
iides  that  of  Mr.  I.,x;ke.  for  calling  knowledge  afamlfy.  ■  >'""  P"^  »"/«  '*»«»'  ^"^^  H'^.  «1<^?«»^  «f.  •f""*^  ^ 
any  more  than  for  calling  opinion  a  facnltv."     Knowl-    '""»  knowletlge  you  give  their  minds  a  nght  and 
«ige  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  hu,torUnl  or  ^'npirical,  and    exercise  while  the  knowledge  wiU  keep  them  fit>nn. 
philosophical,  or  scientific  or  ratumaL    Historical  is  the   f  "-^^  J>f  the  tn.mendous  p.>wer  you  put  into  their  h  — 
LmA,^  that  the  thing  is,  phil.^ophical  is  the  knowl-    ^"^  <^harn,>ck.  H  arks,  n,  381 ;  Saunn,  .Sermons,  i,  sei 


(;ill,//o^/v  of/firinify,  iii,  12  (8vo);  Tillotson,  A'«-^y 
serni.  113:  Watts.  H'wrZ-^,  i,  serm.  45;  HaM^  tSermc^ 


«ige  why  or  how  it  is.     The  first  is  called  historical, 

l)ecau8e  in  this  knowledge  we  know  onlv  the  fact — onlv     .     ..      ^  .. ,.       i  ,     ,    ,i    i         y,# 

.         .         ,_  •      !•     1  •  *        •  11      the  A'tvautaots  nf  Anowledne  to  the  lotrer  Clttsses: 

that  that  phenomenon  is;  for  hiHtorv  IS  pn»iKrly  only  i  /    '.,  -^    ,/     ,       ,  •'        _     .x    •  ^r^V      ^ 

..  J        t.  ...        f  Ju„,     1  „  :'  '  tor,  Awfiw  'w  Popular  I'fnorance ;  Dwight,  T^At^^tf- 

the  narration  of  a  consecutive  senes  of  phenomena  m    _- •  •'     .        \.         •'     .'„    '  * 

....        e  :  i^..* '  «^^  ,  f .  »,„     Martenst'ii, /A»vw<i/Kw.     See  Know. 

time,  or  the  description  of  a  co-4'Xisteiit  series  of  [)he-  j  '      •' 

nomena  in  space*:  the  seitind  philosophical,  to  imply  !      Knowledge,  Divink.     See  Omnisc^ienck. 
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Kno^er,  William,  LL.D.,  an  English  cVu-ine,  | 
was  born  in  May,  1699,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Camlmilge.  He  was  Aret  chaplain  to  the  Hrst 
marquis  of  KcKkingUam,  and  was  hy  him  pn>sented  with 
the  rectory  of  IrthUnjflMim»w,  and  aflerM^-ards  with  1J<k1- 
din;;^on,  both  in  Northamptonhhire.  He  diiil,  in  all 
probability,  in  1773.  Dr.  Know  lor  published  an  Enjj- 
l«h  translation  of  Chrysostom's  ( Utrnmenfary  on  JSt.  PauPs 
KpUtle  to  the  (iaUitianf,  with  an  account  b<)th  of  l-hrj'-  I 
Mietom  and  of  Jerome^— A'«r  (#>«.  hvHjr,  LHct,\\\\^  53; 
Allibone,  IHd.  Ewjl,  and  A  m,  A  nthor*^  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Knowles,  James  Davis,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  I*rovidcnce,  K.  I..  July,  171W.  He  leameil 
the  printing  business,  and  in  IK19  became  co-etlilor  of 
the  Rh^ie  InUtntl  A  meru'un.  Having  joined  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  March.  IH'-WJ,  he  was  in  tlie  fall  following 
lloensieil  to  preaclu  Shortly  after  he  enterr<l  the  s«)ph-  j 
omore  class  t>f  Columbian  (\»llege,  Washingttm,  1).  C, 
f^aduated  in  1^24,  and  was  immediately  ap|M>inted  one 
of  the  tutors  of  the  cnUege,  which  position  he  held  until 
called  as  pastor  to  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Bi»ston, 
where  he  was  ordained  l>ec.  28, 1H25.  [n  1832  impaireii 
health  obliged  him  t4>  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  and  he 
became  professor  of  pastoral  duties  and  saiTod  rhetoric 
in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  acting  at  the 
ttme  time  for  over  two  years  as  e<litor  of  tlie  i^hriftian 
Reru^,  a  Baptist  quarterly.  He  dieil  May  0, 18:J8.  Mr. 
Kuowlei)  publishexla  number  of  occasional  St-riiwM,  Ail- 
drt*w9,  etc ;  Memoir  of'  Mr*.  A  nn  If,  Jmhuyn.  late  Mi*~ 
nofuiry  to  Burmnh  (1829>;  and  Memoir  o/  Ifttf/t-r  W'U-  ' 
liam*^  the  Founder  oj'the  State  of  Jihoile  Inland  (Boston, 
Hi3t). — Spragne^  A  nnulf^  vi,  707 ;  Appleton,  Ktia  A  nur-  I 
icon  t^yeiopttjlia,  x,  192.  i 

Knoi^les,  James   Sheridan,  the  celebrate<l . 
txiodem  dramatist  of  England,  in  later  years  a  minister 
in  the  Baptist  Church,  was  bom  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in  I 
iTKi,  and  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  dramatic  j 
-w^'riter.     About  1^45  he  began  to  entertain  religious 
0c:Tui>Ies  about  his  connection  with  the  stage,  was  fmally  ' 
<;onverte<l.  and  in  1852  joined  the  Baptist  C'hurch  and  | 
c^^ntercd  the  ministry'.     He  died  Dec.  1,  1802,  at  Tor-  ^ 
«.§  uty,  in  Devonshin*.    Several  of  his  sennons  have  t)een  - 
fjubii^fhed,  but  they  do  not  so  greatly  merit  our  notice  as  j 
1>  a»  exposition  of  the  I'nitestant  view  on  the  lord's  Su])-  j 
I  x^r,  which  he  defende<l  in  The  I*hl  deuudiAhnl  by  it*  own 
■^*'>virf  (Lond.  1801,  12mo),  an  answer  to  canlinal  Wise- 
^**»'s  lectures  on  transubstantiation.     He  also  wrote 
^'^''  Rock  oj'Rtitue,  or  the  Art'h  Hereby  (London,  1819, 
*^.Vl,  1M51).     His  dranuUic  uvrks  have  been  collected 
•'■d  published  in  3  vols.  sm.  8vo,  in  1843  and  sijice.    See  j 
"^■UIhiiip^  hirt,  Engl,  utid  A ;«,  A  uthorSj  vol.  ii.  s.  v, ;  A wr/A  i 
\\'»*-r.  Rtrif.tr,  xl,  141  ^\,\  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (J.  • 
'*-W.)  I 

Knoi^les,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
/^^i  in  lincobishire,  England,  and  educated  at  Magda- 
^•^  (xiUege,  Cambridge.     In  1625  he  was  chosen  fellow 
^^  Katharine  Hall,  and  while  cmiiloye<l  in  his  duties  as 
^  teacher,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
***«i  of  Colchester,  became  their  lecturer.     In  const;-  \ 
H^ence  of  his  opitosiiion  to  archbishop  I^ud,  his  license  j 
^«a  revoked  in  1639,  and  he  immediately  removed  to  ! 
£^ew  England,  and  was  onUunetl  ci»-pasti>r  at  Water- 
^»wl^  Miias.,  Due  19.     In  <M4>ber,  lt'>49,  he  departed  to 
Virpnit,  in  response  to  a  call  for  ministerial  aid  in  that 
•i«»*»uit«  region.    In  a  few  months,  htiwever,  he  return-  i 
«**  to  Waterlown,  whence  he  returned  to  England  in  i 
1650,  where  he  wion  became  preacher  in  the  cathedral ; 
at  BriitoL    From  this  place  he  was  ejecte<l  at  the  Kes-  ' 
toTitioo,  and  in  1662  was  prevented  from  public  minis-  | 
"«*«»  by  the  Act  t»f  Uniformitv.     Ey  ijermission  of  ' 
yjj^"**^  in  1672,  he  became 'coUeague  of  the  Kev. 
vWm  Kentish  at  St,  Katharine's,  Umdon,  where  he 
P«?«»4  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  Af.ril  10,  1C»85. 
tt  IS  Hid  of  him  that  someames,  while  preaching,  his 
^fSL?"*^"^  and  zeal  so  exhausted  him  that  he 
iiawd  and  fefl.    Mr.  Knowles  is  n>prescnt(>d  an  having 


been  "  a  godly  man  and  a  prime  scholar."— Sprague,  A  i»- 
nid»  of  the  AmeHcan  J'uljnt, 

KnoiKTles,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of 
great  learning  and  talents,  was  tmm  at  Ely  in  1723: 
studied  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  wax 
chosen  fellow,  and  was  afterwanis,  for  over  thirty  years, 
lecturer  of  St.  Mary's,  in  Burj-  St.  Edmund's.  He  lie- 
came  successively  preU'ndary  of  Ely,  rector  of  Ickworth 
and  Chedburgh,  and,  finally,  vicar  <if  Winston,.Suff<»lk. 
He  died  in  18i»2.  His  princi|)al  works  are.  The  J'aMvm 
of  our  Ij)nl  Jtsm  Chrint  ( I>»n«i.  178<»,  12mo ;  a  new  e<l., 
with  additions,  by  the  Hev.  H.  Hasted,  liondon.  ]XiHK 
12mo)  '.—  Tirelte  Sermon*  <m  the  Attributeit  (('amb.  \ll*)^ 
8vo) : — Awnnr  to  Up.  Clayton^ n  KMay  on  Spirit  (Lond. 
175:^,  H\o):  —  Pnmitire  Chngtianity  il7S%  8vo).  He 
also  wrote  several  ftamphlets  on  religions  subjects.  See 
dent.  Magazine^  voL  Ixxii ;  Chalmen*,  (#V/i.  IHof/.  Did. ; 
Allibone,  Diet.  Enyh  ami  A  m.  A  uthom^  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

KnoiKTlton,  Cidkon  A.,  a  Mcth(Mlist  Epb<c<»|Ml 
minister,  was  bom  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  entereil  the 
itinerancv  in  Central  New  York  in  18(H),  was  mostlv  em- 
ployed  in  what  was  the  ol«l  (ienesee  Conference,  sta- 
titmed  at  Albany  in  1804,  at  Saratoga  in  1805,  and  dii>d 
at  Whitcstowii,  N.  Y„  Aug.  15, 1810.  He  was  deeply 
pious,  a  *' plain,  practical,  and  useful  ftreachef."  and  of 
great  and  exemplary  faithfulness  in  the  work  of  his 
Master. — Mitiutts  of  Conference*^  i.  195. 

Knoi^vne  Men,  or  juM-fiuttneny  a  name  for  ikt- 
sons  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  sufTeretl  martyr- 
dom at  the  instigation  of  John  I/ongland,  bbhop  of  Lin- 
c<»ln,  either  for  reading  the  Scriptures  or  treatises  of 
Scripture  in  English,  or  for  hearing  the  same  read.  See 
Hardwick,  //*«/.  of  the  Reformatimu  p.  180,  note  3 ;  Fox, 
limpk  of  Martyr*  (I»nd.*1583),  p.  821U37;  Burnet,  I/ist, 
of  the  Reformation  (I»ndon,  1081),  i,  27  sq. 

Knoz,  John  (1),  the  Keformer  of  Scotland. 

I.  Early  fAfe.— lie  was  lK»m  in  (iiflfonl,  a  village  in 
East  I>(»thian,  in  150.5,  of  resi>ectablc  fiarents,  members 
of  the  Bomish  Church,  who  were  able  to  give  their  son 
a  lil>eral  education.  After  spending  some  time  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Haddington,  he  was  sent  by  his  fa- 
ther, in  1521,  to  the  University  of  (ilasgow.  Hc*e  he 
studieil  under  Mayor,  a  famous  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  A  discifde,  by  the  way,  of  (Jerson  an«i  Pe- 
ter d'Ailly,  he  advocated  the  supremacy  of  general  coun- 
cil over  the  popes,  and,  carrying  this  view  into  |K>litics. 
held  also  that  the  king's  authority  is  derived  from  the 
l>eople — a  doi'trine  which  he  inculcate<1  in  his  pupils 
( Knox  as  well  as  Buchanan),  and  which  fully  explains  the 
dem(»cratic  tendencies  of  the  Scottish  reformer.  Sixm 
after  taking  the  <legree  of  M.  A.,  Knox  became  an  assist- 
ant professor,  and  rivalled  his  master  in  the  subtleties 
of  the  dialectic  art.  He  ol)tained  clerical  orders  even 
1m  fore  he  reached  the  age  tixe<l  by  the  canons,  and  al)out 
15:M)  went  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  l)egan  to  teach  there.  A 
veil  <if  ol)scurity  hangs  over  his  life  for  several  of  the  fol- 
lowing years.  It  is  supfN»sed,  however,  that  the  study 
of  the  fathers,  especially  Jerome  and  Augustine,  shook 
his  attachment  to  the  Bomish  Church  as  early  as  1535. 
but  he  did  not  l)ecome  an  avowed  IVotestant  until  1542 
—a  fact  which  shows  that  he  did  not  act  fntm  hasty  or 
turbulent  impulses,  but  with  pnidence  and  deliberation. 
His  repr(M>f  of  existing  corrapt ions  com]K'lled  him  to  re- 
tire fn>m  St.  Andrew's  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  he 
was  degrade<l  from  his  orders  as  a  heretic.  He  now  lie- 
came  a  tut<»r  to  the  sons  of  two  noble  families.  an<l  <k>- 
casionally  preached  to  the  people  in  the  neighborhcMnl. 
During  this  p<*ri<Ml  he  became  a  frw^uent  omiwnirm  of 
the  ref<»rmer  and  niartvr  (ieo.Wishart,  to  whose  instnu-- 
tions  he  was  greatly  indebted.  When  Wishart  was  ai»- 
prehended,  Knox  would  fain  have  clung  to  him  and 
share<l  his  fate,  but  his  friend  refuse*!,  saying,  **  Nny,  n*- 
tum  to  your  Iwims,  and  (IckI  bless  you;  one  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  sacrifice."  Wishart  was  burnt  at  the  slake, 
under  cardinal  Ifcatnn's  orders,  in  IVInrch.  15-16,  and  with- 
in two  months  afterwants  the  cardinal  was  put  to  death 
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in  bis  own  castle  of  St  Andrew's  by  a  band  of  noMes  and 
others  who  held  the  castle  as  a  stronj^hold  of  the  re- 
forming interest.  Knox,  who  was  daily  in  danger  of 
his  life  from  Beaton's  successor,  determined  to  go  to 
(Germany  to  pursue  his  studies,  but  was  indm^d  by  the 
parents  of  his  pupils  to  give  up  his  purpose  and  take 
refuge  in  the  castle,  which  he  did  with  many  other 
IVotestants  in  Easter,  1647.  Here  for  the  first  time  he 
entered  upon  the  public  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  he 
distinguished  himself  both  as  a  |)Owcrful  preacher  and 
a  fearless  opponent  of  the  papacy.  But  this  did  not 
continue  long. 

IL  Hi*  Exile. — The  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  enabled 
the  regent  of  Scotland  to  invest  the  castle  by  sea  and  by 
land,  and  on  the  last  day  of  July  the  garrison  was  com- 
fielled  to  surrender,  which  they  did  u{K)n  honorable  terms. 
But  instead  of  licing  sim])Iy  cx[)airiated  acconling  to 
the  engagement,  they  were  taken  to  France,  where  the 
principal  gentlemen  were  held  as  prisoners,  and  Knox 
and  others  were  made  galley-slaves.  The  following 
winter  the  galleys  lay  on  the  Loire,  but  the  next  sum- 
mer they  cniised  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  often  in 
Might  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Andrew's.  Knox's  constancy 
continued  unshaken  under  all  toUs  and  triUs,  which 
were  greatly  increased  at  one  time  l)y  disease,  until  in 
Feb.  1549,  after  nineteen  months  of  l)ondage,he  was  re- 
leased through  the  personal  intrrpiKsition  of  Edwanl  Yl 
of  England  with  the  king  of  France.  He  immediately 
repaired  to  England,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  Cranmer  and  the  council  He  was  stationed  in  the 
north  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  Newcastle,  where 
he  labored  indefatigably,  preaching  often  every  day  in 
the  week,  notwithstanding  many  IxKlily  infirmities.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  English  reformers,  was 
made  one  of  king  Edward's  chaplains,  was  consulted  in 
"the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  also  of  the  Articles 
of  Religion,  and  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Rochester, 
but  dei'lined  it  from  scruples  as  to  the  divine  authority 
of  the  office.  After  five  years  of  great  and  faithful  ac- 
tivity, at  the  end  of  which  he  married  a  Miss  Ik)wcs,  of 
Berwick,  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  put  an  end 
to  his  usefulness  and  endangered  his  life.  His  own  de- 
sire was  to  remain  and  meet  the  issue,  for,  as  he  said, 
"  never  could  he  die  in  a  more  honest  quarrel,"  but  the 
tears  and  importunity  of  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  fly. 
Accordingly,  in  January,  1554,  he  took  ship  to  Dieppe, 
where  he  spent  Ids  first  leisure  in  writing  suitable  ad- 
vices to  those  whom  he  could  no  longer  reach  by  his 
voice.  Afterwards  he  travelleil  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, visiting  particular  churches  and  conferring  with 
the  learned.  At  (teneva  he  studied  Hebrew,  and  form- 
ed with  the  celebrated  CaUnn  an  intimate  friendsliip, 
which  ended  only  with  Calvin's  death.  By  Calvin's 
uifluence  he  was  induced  to  take  chai^  of  the  Church 
of  English  exiles  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  but  un- 
hapfty  disputes  about  the  service-book  led  to  his  with- 
drawal after  less  than  tix  months'  ser\'ice,  in  Mari'h, 
1555.  He  immediately  turned  his  steps  to  (leneva, 
where  he  took  chaise  of  an  English  congregation.  But 
in  the  same  year  he  made  a  flying  visit  to  Scotland, 
during  which  he  preached  incessantly,  and  lalmred  night 
an<l  day.  Among  the  many  distinguished  converts  he 
made  at  this  time  figured  three  young  lords,  who  after- 
wards played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country:  Archibald  Horn,  later  earl  of  Argj'le;  James 
Stuart,  natural  brother  of  Mary,  and  later  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, and  regent  during  the  minority  of  .Tames  VI ;  and 
John  Erskine,  who,  under  the  title  of  earl  of  Marr,  also 
acted  as  regent.  His  influence  rendered  the  ref<)rmer8 
more  decided  in  their  course,  and  he  instituted  in  1556 
the  first  of  those  religious  bonds  or  covenants  which  are 
so  marked  a  feature  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history'. 
But  he  judged  that  the  time  was  not  ri|>c  for  a  general 
movement,  and  acconiingly  returned  to  Switzerland. 
After  his  departure  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  an  as- 
sembly <if  the  Romish  clerg\',  and  in  his  al»sence  was 
ctnideraned  to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic,  and  the  sentence 


was  executed  upon  his  effigy.  In  Geneva  he  spent  ne ir- 
ly  three  years,  the  happiest  and  moat  tranquil  of  his  life. 
He  counted  it  '*  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ  that 
ever  was  in  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the  apostlea.^ 
Ho  was  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  lived  in  the  great- 
est harmony  with  his  colleague,  Goodman,  and  the  small 
flock  under  his  chaise.  During  his  stay  he  tciok  part 
in  the  preparation  of  what  is  called  the  Geneva  Bible, 
He  also  wrote  a  num1)er  of  letters  and  appeals  which 
were  forwarded  to  Scotland,  and  had  great  influence  in 
guiding  the  counsels  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformarion. 
His  most  singular  treatise  was  a  volume  entitled  The 
First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regi- 
ment of  Women,  Although  undoubtedly  honest  in  his 
opinions,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  led  to  them  by  his  ab- 
horrence of  Bloody  Mary,  who  was  then  wearying  Eng- 
land by  her  cruelties.  But  it  was  an  unfortunate  pub- 
lication, for  it  subjected  him  to  the  resentment  of  two 
queens,  during  whose  reign  it  was  his  lot  to  live;  the 
one  his  native  princess,  Mary,  queen  of  SiH>t8,  and  the 
other  Elizabeth,  exercibing  a  sway  in  Scotland  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  any  of  its  own  MivereignSk  Although 
his  residence  at  (ieneva  was  so  agreeable  in  many  wa%*s, 
yet  duty  to  Scotland  was  alwa}'8  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
and  when  a  summons  came  from  the  leading  Protestants 
there  for  his  return,  he  yielded  at  once. 

HI.  His  Life-work  in  Scotland, — ^The  indoccment  for 
him  to  return  was  the  concession  of  libert}'  of  worship 
promised  by  the  queen  regent,  but  upon  his  arrival 
at  Leith  in  May,  1559,  he  found  that  she  bad  thrown 
off  all  disguises  (she  had  just  stipulated  to  assist  the 
Guises  in  their  plans  against  Elizabeth),  and  was  deter- 
mined to  suppress  the  Reformation  by  force.  Not  only 
did  she  refuse  the  demands  of  the  Protestants,  but  even 
summoned  a  number  of  the  preachbis  for  trial  at  Stir- 
ling. But  Knox  was  not  disheartened.  He  wrote  to 
his  sister,  *^  Satan  rageth  to  the  uttermost,  and  I  am 
come,  I  praise  my  (lod,  even  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle." 
The  regent,  alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the  IVotestants, 
promised  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trial,  and  induced  the  ac- 
cused to  stay  away,  and  then  outlawed  them  for  not  ap- 
])earing.  The  news  of  this  outrage  came  to  Perth  cm 
the  day  when  Knox  preached  against  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass  and  of  image  worship.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  service,  an  encounter  between  a  boy  and  a  priest  who 
was  preparing  to  celebrate  mass  le<l  to  a  terrible  riot. 
The  altar,  the  images,  and  all  the  omamenta  of  the 
church  were  toni  down  and  trampled  under  foot;  nor  did 
the  ''rascall  multitude,"  as  Knox  called  them,  atop  till 
the  hotUK*s  of  the  (iray  and  Black  Friars  and  the  Car- 
thusian Monaster}'  were  laid  in  ruins.  Treating  this 
tumult  as  a  dcMgned  rebellion,  the  regent  advanced  upon 
Perth  with  a  large  force,  but  finding  the  Protestants  pre- 
pared to  resist,  made  an  accommodation.  Henceforth 
the  latter  came  to  l)e  distinguished  as  the  Congregation, 
and  their  leaders  as  the  lonls  of  the  Congregation.  Un- 
der the  advice  of  Knox,  they  reformed  the  worship 
wherever  their  power  extended,  and  the  iconoclasm  of 
Perth  was  repeated  at  St.  Andrew's  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  not,  however,  by  a  riotous  proceeding, 
but  by  the  harmonious  action  of  the  authorities  and  the 
|KHi]>le.  The  briefest  and  best  defence  of  this  course  is 
the  reformer's  pithy  saying,  that  *'the  rookeries  were 
demolished  that  tlie  rooks  might  not  return."  The  con- 
test l)etwcen  the  two  parties  went  on  for  a  year,  during 
part  of  which  Knox  prosecuted  a  flaming  evangelism  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  while  at  other  times 
he  acted  as  chief  agent  in  securing  foreign  help  for  his 
oppresse<l  countrymen.  In  this  occurred  the  only  seri- 
ous blot  on  his  fair  fame.  He  wrote  to  the  English 
governor  of  Berwick  that  England  might  send  troope  to 
their  aid,  and  then,  to  escafM}  reproach  from  France, 
might  disown  them  as  rebels.  The  rebuke  which  he 
received  from  Sir  James  Croft  was  well  deser\-ed.  The 
civil  war  was  at  length  tcm)inate<l  by  the  entrance  of 
an  English  army,  which  investe<l  Edinburgh,  and  by  the 
death  of  the  queen  regent.    These  events  led  to  a  tmccv 
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Aiid  the  cdQing  of  a  fieo  Pliriiament  to  settle  religious 

differenoeti 

This  body  net  in  Aufipist,  15<>0,  and,  cam'in^i^  uiit  what 

was  undoubtedly  the  wish  of  the  f^aUT  |>:urt  of  the 

fMHipie,  established  the  Kcfornicii  n-li^ion,  and  intonliot- 

inl  by  law  any  |ierfomiaiice  of  Homaii  Catholic  worNhip. 

In  all  this  Knox  was  not  only  an  ai-tive  a^cut.  hut  thr 
Mf^cnt  above  all  others.     The  (.VmAtwion  of  Faitti  and 

t  he  First  Book  of  Duicipline  lM>th  liear  ilii'  ini])n>}(rt  ol  hin 
mind.  Thus  a  great  sturp  was  taken,  from  whicli  there* 
never  afterwards  was  any  serious  receKKion.  Knox  did 
not  jittain  all  that  he  desired,  oi«{)ecially  in  ni^iM'ot  to  tho 
|iroviaiiin  for  the  support  of  the  Chun'h  and  of  (^tluca- 
t  ion  throughout  the  country.  Still  he  accomplished  a 
mdical  worts,  of  which  all  that  folkiwvd  wax  only  the 
«!xpanaion  and  consolidation.  The  arrival  in  the  next 
year  (la61)  of  the  youthful  queen  Mar>%  who  had  hif^h 
notions  of  prerogative,  as  well  as  an  anient  attacliment 
to  K«>inanism,occaflione<l  new  difBcidtictt,  in  which  Knox, 
AS  minister  in  the  metropolis,  was  actively  engag(>d.  I  Ic 
lia<l  |irolonge<l  inter\'iews  with  her,  ip  which  A\e  cxcrt- 
<'*tl  all  her  wiles  to  win  him  to  her  side,  Imt  in  vaiiu  He 
-wras  always  unoompromisiiig,  and  once  dn>ve  tier  into 
ccara,  f«>r  which  he  has  often  been  cenminHl ;  but  liiri  own 
statement  to  Mar}'  at  the  time  was  that  he  took  no  de- 
light in  any  one*s  distress,  that  he  coultl  hanlly  boar  to 
s^ee  his  own  boys  we^  when  corrected  for  their  faultts 
iTut  that,  siiure  he  had  only  dischaiged  his  duty,  he  H'as 
«j-onstrained,  though  unwillingly,  t(»  tiuslain  her  ninjcsty's 
c«ars  rather  than  hurt  his  ctmscience  and  lietray  the 
«  r«>mmonwealth  thnMigh  his  silence.  Meanwhile  Ids  ac- 
c  sviry  in  the  pul|)it  was  unabated.  In  the  Church  of 
r^-Cvilea,  where  sometimes  ait  many  as  three  thouMind 
t^earen  were  gathered,  he  preached  twice  on  SundsyM, 
^ aid  thrice  on  (»therdavs  of  the  week.  To  thcHe  were 
^a^ldtd  other  services  in  the  durronnding  countr}'.  I'he 
«■*  fleet  uf  these  prodigious  lalmrs  was  immense,  as  we 
]«feam  from  what  the  EnglLih  amliassador  wrote  to  Ocil : 
*'  Where  your  honor  exlioneth  us  to  stoutnesii.  I  amure 
jkjou  the  voice  of  one  man  is  able  in  an  hour  t4)  put  more 
li^e  in  us  than  six  hundrorl  trumpets  continually  blus- 
c«rring  in  our  ears.''  The  vehemence,  liowcvcr,  of  liis 
r*ublic  discourses  oflTonded  some  of  his  fricndri,  an<l  Ids 
^■'■yielding  opposition  to  the  court  led  to  his  aliiiiation 
'■■■•m  the  more  moderate  iiarty  who  triwl  to  govern  the 
y">untry  in  the  queen's  name;  so  that  fn>m  l.'H)3  to  13ti5 


.    *^*^  with  Dandey  in  July,  1&(>5,  the  munlor  of  Kizzio 
T*    'tie  next  year,  the  murder  of  Damley  in  15«)7,  and 
'^  Mueen*s  marriage  with  Iiothwell,brrHight  Knox  again 
*!1  't)4»  fronL     Mary  was  com{)elle<l  to  aUlicrte  in  favor 
-  .    t^«r  sdn,  and  Murray,  Aug.  15U7, became  n'g<Mit.    Fur- 
..^V^'    reforms  were  effected  by  the  Parliament  of  L>>7. 
I    '^^    sovereign  was  bound  to  be  a  I*r«»tei«tant,  and  {«ome 
ttr^f  jifovision  was  made  for  the  supfiort  of  the  clergy. 
.J.    ?**-»3«  and  Murray  were  in  complete  acconi,  and  the  af- 
^■^  of  religion  seemed  so  settled  that  the  former  deem- 
^      B^is  work  done,  and  thought  of  retiring  to  (reneva  to 
^*   his  days  in  peace.     But  in  1670  Murray  was  as- 
^^^insted.     Knox  shareil  in  the  general  grief,  and  tliin 
^  .^*^t,with  the  confusions  that  foUowe<l,  lf><l  to  a  stroke 
^l>opk;xy,  which  affi'ctcd  his  speech  conHiderably.    I  le 
^^**'*vered  in  part,  and  was  able  to  resume  ])reachiiig, 
*^^  txiisunilerstandiiigB  S|irang  up  between  liim  and  tlie 
4*^*s,  and  even  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  (ieneral 
jy^'^mbly.    Hia  life  having  been  threatcne<l,  he,  in  1  .'i71 . 
•     the  ad^nce  of  his  fri«*nds,  who  feared  bkxxlslied.  re- 
^J^<i  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  preached  with  all  bin  fi>r- 
^X"  rigor,  although  unable  to  walk  to  the  pulpit  witti- 
er iKisiance.     In  the  latter  part  of  lf»72  he  was  re- 
|r*^  to  Kdinburgh,  and  came  back  to  die,  **  w<!ar\-  «)f 
/J^  ^orid,"  and  "  thirsting  to  depart.''     One  of  hi»  la:<t 
r^Ue  mrvices  was  an  imlignant  denunciation  of  the  in- 
J*<|^  massacre  of  8l  Bartholomew's.     On  the  24th  of 
"  ^fober  he  quietly  fell  a.le<'p,  not  so  much  opprcsised 


with  vears  as  worn  out  bv  his  incessant  and 
nar}'  lalNirs  of  Ixnly  and  mind,  in  an  inte 
the  se»iti(»n  of  hiH  ( iiurch  a  few  days  before,  1 
pn>tei»t«d  the  sinu'rity  of  liis  counte.  Man; 
plained  of  his  tH'verity,  but  (itMl  knew  that  hi 
void  of  hatH'd  to  th«R*i.>  against  wliom  he  had 
tile  severest  judgments,  and  his  only  object ' 
them  to  the  LonL  lie  had  never  maile  men 
(rod's  W(»rd,  nor  Ktuilieil  to  please  men,  nor  ii 
own  or  other»'  private  paMsionn,  but  hail  fait 
whatever  talent  wan  given  to  him  for  the  ed 
the  rhun.')i. 

IV.  liin  Chunichr.—  Knox  was  a  man  of 
ure.  anil  of  a  weaklv  habit  of  lMKlv,but  he  hi 
ous  niin<l  and  an  nncon«{uerabIc  wilt  Fir 
d(!ci!(i(»n  characterizeil  lii.4  entire  courae.  lit 
de<rp  and  fervent,  and  the  rx'tX  which  c<»iu 
never  knew  almtcnient.  Vet  it  was  not  un 
lie  wsH  well  (>ducat(Hl  for  bin  time,  and  alws 
ored  to  increai«e  hin  knowledge,  even  in  ini«k] 
ing  hi!«  lirHt  op{>ort unity  t«>  learn  Hebrew. 
convirtioM  <»f  eternal  realitien  iuMpirHl  him  ^ 
and  fervid  elmpience  which  often  held  thouf 
countrymen  as  if  under  a  sjk'IL  In  dealing 
he  was  nhn'twd  and  i)enet  rating  to  the  laMt  di 
outwanl  show  or  conventiontd  pn*tence  <le( 
Whether  he  enct)unteTe<l  queens,  nobleti,  or  \ 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  in 
alisolute  realitv.  His  mind  was  not  of  a  n 
s|HH'ulative  cast,  and  hin  writings,  which  ai 
have  at  this  day  mainly  an  antitpiarian  int( 
eaniestnesH  was  all  in  a  practical  direction, 
his  life  was  one  long  conflict  fn>m  his  tiigl 
Andn'w'rt  in  UA'l  until  his  retuni  ttnther  in 
language  was  Kuch  as  lH.>canie  his  though 
hrmiely,  and  direct.  **  He  had  leameil,"  a.s  h 
in  the  ptdfdt,  **  pUiidy  and  Uddly  to  call  wic 
its  own  t(>nns,  a  tig  a  tig,  and  a  s(Mide  a  sp 
did  he  ever  (piail.  Nothing  daunted  him 
nisc  high  in  the  midtit  of  danger.  The  da 
WAS  laid  in  the  grave,  the  regftnt  Blorton 
*'  There  li<.'s  he  who  never  feareil  the  face  of  n 
Mich  a  man  was  needed  for  the  work  to  wl 
denc*e  call<  d  him.  To  lav  the  axe  to  the 
tr(H^  and  warn  a  generation  of  vipers  re«iuirc 
as  Elijah,  vehement  as  John  the  Baptist.  1 
a»ked  if  the  work  would  not  have  lieen  done 
the  Hpirit  of  love  and  minleration,  as  well  a 
prenideil  over  it:  the  annwer  is  that,  coiwi 
character  of  the  times  and  the  fteople,  in  thi 
hapM  the  tiling  would  not  have  l»ecn  done  fi 
it  was  dom-,  thoroughly  done,  and  more  eflr([>c 
in  any  <ithtr  country  in  Eurojie.  The  Fir 
DiHeipline  re(|uire<l  a  j*chrK»l  in  every  (NiriMh,  i 
every  "ni/trihle  town,"  anrl  three  untversi 
king<h»m.  The  burst  of  Carlyle  (A««r»/  on 
tStfftt)  is  well  deserve<l:  *•  Honor  to  all  the 
true;  everlasting  honor  to  brave  old  Knox, 
tniest  of  the  true!  That,  in  the  moment  wl 
hifl  cauM>,  amid  civil  bn>iK  in  convulMi(»n  anc 
were  8till  but  fitrugi^ling  for  life,  he  nent  the 
ter  forth  int4»  all  comers  and  said,  *  I/Ct  tin 
taught ;'  this'in  luit  one,  ancl,  indiM^l,  an  ine^ 
comparatively  inconsithTable  it-eni  in  his  gre 
to  men.  Hii*  nieM«age  in  its  true  conqiass  wi 
know  that  they  are  men;  created  by  {'hh\, 
t<i  (iod;  who  work  in  any  meanes^t  inome 
what  will  lni«t  thnMigh  eternity.  This  gre. 
Knox  dill  deliver  with  a  man'.H  voice  and  sti 
found  a  p<i)ple  to  U-lieve  him  ....  The 
tional  character  originateH  in  manv  circumsti 
of  all,  in  the  Saxon  stuff  then;  wan  to  wo 
next,  and  U'vond  all  el^e  except  that,  in  tlx 
rian  (i«R4|K>l  of  .John  Knox.*' 

iSays  <  .unningham  {('hirrh  Hut.nf  Scuth 
1859,  2  vols.  Hvo  ).  i,  407  nj.),  *'  Knox  was  not 
no  man  is.    lie  wa.s  coarse,  lieri'e, diitalorial ; 
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lining  qualities — qualitien  which  are  seldom 
ich  stunny,  changeful  {leriods  a»  that  in  which. 


dicious  connsellnr,  a  safe  gnide,  a  devout  believer,  and 
a  model  pastor.     In  the  ecclesiastical  asaemUies  cff  the 
He  wa«  consistent,  sincere,  unscUish.     From    Church  he  was  often  a  com^Mcuoua  leader.      In  the 
St  he  pursued  the  same  straight,  unswer\'ing  '  American  Tract  Society,  with  which  be  waa  for  many 
niing  neither  to  the  right  liand  nor  to  the  left ;    years  closely  identified  as  a  member  of  its  executive 
i  continual  vicissitudes;  and  if  he  could  have  ;  committee,  he  did  much  to  shape  the  policy  and  direct 
jid  disembowelled  unhappy  Papists,  he  would    the  publications  of  that  grand  catholic  institution.    He 
ic  it  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  he  was  do-  ,  was  active  in  many  other  public  charities  of  the  conn- 
,  ser\-ice.     He  hated  l*o|>ery  with  a  perfect  ha-    tr}'.     Dr.  Knox  published  a  number  of  oceasymal  jer- 
nd  reganiing  Mary  and  lier  mother  as  its  chief    mo/ur,  among  which,  those  on  **  Parental  Responsibility^ 
itions  in  the  land,  he  followed  them  thntugh  life  I  and  on  "  Parental  Solicitude"  arc  worthy  of  particuiar 
rancor  which  was  all  the  more  deailiy  because  it    notice.     He  was  also  the  authw  of  several  useful  tracts 
otod  in  religion.    He  was.  perha^is,  fond  of  power    and  addresses,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  re- 
ipularity,  but  he  gaine<l  them  by  no  mean  compli-    ligious  news|Mqx;r8.    He  was,  in  respect  of  piety,  a  very 
.    On  a  question  of  principle  he  would  <piarrel  with  '.  Itemabas,  ^*  a  son  of  consolation,*^  **  full  of  faith  and  of 
.ighest,  and,  having  quarreled,  lie  would  not  hesi-  !  the  Holy  iihoutJ^—Memorutl  JSermon,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
CO  vilify  them  to  their  face.     His  hands  were  dean    i>e  Witt ;  Sprague,  Afmals,  vol  ix.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 
fibes.     He  did  not  gn»w  rich  by  tlie  siM.ils  <»f  the        Rnox.  VicesimUB,  D.D.,  a  disUnguished  EngUth 
>rmation.     He  was  content  to  hve  and  die  the  mm-    ^^^^  ^^  ^^i^^^  ^^  ^^  Newington  (irwn,  Middlesex, 
r  of  St.(.d^s.     Is  not  sucli  a  one,  rougli  and  bear-    ^^  „^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^  ^^„  ^^  j,,^  Rev.  Mcesimus  Kn..x. 
though  he  be,  more  to  U»  veneratct!  than  the  supple,    ,  l^,  feUow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  bead 
je-servuig  Churchmen  who  wore  the  toc.ls  of  the  Kng-  !  „,^^.^  ^^  Merchant  Tavlors'  Sch<K>l,  London.     Young 
h  Reformation  f     l>ois  he  not  stajid  out  in  pleai^uig    vicesinius  Knox  was  als**,  educated  at  SU  John's  CoUegi', 
hef  from  the  grasping  barons  with  whom  he  was  an-    ^^^f^,^,  ^^^^^  j,^  j-^,  ^^  ^.,^.^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  Tunhri<!ge 
Muated,  who  hated  monks  because  they  c«»veied  thu^  Kent,  where  he   remained  some  thirty-thnc 

orn-fields,  and  afterwards  disgraced  the  rehgion  they  ^.^^^  ^,,^,  ^^.^  ^^^^  ,ucceede<l  by  his  eldest  son.  He 
>rofMse<l  by  their  feuds,  tlieir  auispiracies,  and  cold-  '^.^  ^^,  ^.^^^  „f  Rumwdl  and  Ramsden  Grays,  in  Es- 
tiloodedassassuuitions/      But  iK-rhaps  the  greatest  tnb-  ^j  ^i,^i^^^  ^,f  j,,^  chapelrv  of  Shipboume,  in 

ute  that  has  ever  been  paid  U»  the  memoiy  of  John  ^ent.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in  I^n- 
Knox  has  of  late  been  ik'hucmI  by  1- roi.de  (//•*/.  o/Anff^  j^^„  ^^  ^^  ^„^,^  ^^j^^^,  ^  ^  poacher,  and  fre- 
tom/,  x,45.  sq.).     trequently  the  d.arge  of  fanaticwm      ^,^„j,^.  ^^-^  ^i^,  j„  ^  half  of  pubUc  charities  In-  de- 

has  been  laid  at  the  door  ol  the  great  Scottish  reformer;  ^^.^.^ng  a  sermon.  He  died  whUe  on  a  visit  to  his  son 
this  I-roude  unhesiutiiigly  refutes,  and  wsures  us  that  ^^  Tunbridge,  Sept.  6, 1821.  I>r.  Knox's  chief  thecdop- 
it  WW  only  against  Popery,  the  system  that  enslaves  j^,  ^.^^^^  ^.^^.  ,  t:»*ay$.  Moral  ami  LUtrary  (Lond. 
both  the  Chmrch  and  the  State,  that  he  fought  He  ^-7  ,.,^^,^  anon^-mouslv ;  republished  in  1778,  with 
waa  no  narrow  fanatic  who,  m  a  world  in  which  (,<kU  ^j.jiii,,,,.!  essavs,ln  2  vols.  12mo:  many  additions  have 
grace  was  equally  vu^ible  in  a  thousand  creeds,  could  see  ^^„  ^j^^^  published)  :-2.  Libtral  KducaHon,  or  aprac^ 
truth  and  goo<hie8s  nowhere  Imt  in  his  own  formuhi.  ,^^  ^^^,^^^  ^  ,^^  3,^^^^^  ofacgtunno  useful  andjM*- 
He  was  a  large,  noble,  generoiu.  man,  with  a  shrewd  ^^^  /^aminff  (1781,  8vo;  enUrged  m  1786  to  2  vols, 
perception  of  actual  fact,  who  found  himself  face  to  face  g^,^,) .  ^j.j^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  intended  to  point  out  the 
with  a  system  of  hide.. as  miquity.  He  believe<l  him-  ^^^f^,^  ^f  ^j^^  ^^,„,^^  of  education  in  the  English  uni- 
aelf  a  prophet,  with  a  direct  commission  from  heaven  to  ,.prsitie^  and  is'said  to  have  had  some  effect  in  piodu- 
overthrow  It,  and  his  return  to  ScijthindlxHame  the  sig-  ^j,,^,  ,  reformation :- 3.  AV mow*  w«<«M/^(/ /o  «rowo/i. 
nal,thei*fore,  for  the  renewal  of  the  strugge.  ,V^^;^^  „         ^,^^;  ^.^^,„.,     ^^-y.^^  8vo):-4.  Ckrittifm 

\.  H  orh  ami  Ltttrafu re -lU»iiles  the  dencya  Bible  pt,u„sophu.  or  an  AttemjX  to  display  the  Ktulence  and 
and  occasional  pamphlets,  John  Knox  wrote,  //«ror^  oj  jt>^/^„^*^  of  lievealed  R.ligum  (1795,  2  vols.  12mo)  :- 
the  Reformation  oJ  Relufum  tcUhm  theR*^aJm  o/*W-  5  Considi  rations  on  the  Nature  and  ^cary  of  the 
Unulfrom  1422  to  1667  (Lond.  1044,  folio;  Ldmb.  1/32,     r^    «^  c„^„^^  ,17*  m       9    j 


UnulfromlAn  to  1667  (Lond.  1044,  folio;  L<linb.  1/32,  j^^j,^  ^^  j-c^^j  ^.2Tni^\     He  also  published  occa- 

foho).     His  Horto  have  l>een  collecU'd  and  edited  by  ^j^^^i  ^^^^^  ^„^i  pamphlets.     Dr.  Knox's  writings 

Duv.  Laing  (Edinb.  1846,  8vo).     See  M'l  ne,  Ai/f-  </  ^^^^  ^„^^  „„^,^  esteemed.     His  stvie  has  considerable 

John  Knox  (Edinb.  1814,  and  often  since);  Ch.  Nie-  neatness  and  degance,  but  he  has 'little  originality  or 


171,  280:  iii,  210;  Froiide,  Hist,  of  Engl  vob^  iv,  v,  vl,  ^n^^^^e^^i.^aitin.  a  (.crman  wntcr  and  phikiso. 

vii,  ix,  and  X,  and  his  ^tmlirs  on  qreat  Suh\ects,  seric-s  i  \^^^  "f  ^  h«  Leibnitz-W  *.llian  school,  was  bom  m  Konigs- 

and  ii;  Ediiib^Rer.  xcv,2.%  s<|.;  Westmimt'er Rer.  xli,37  ^^V.^  Prussia,  in  1713,  and  hdd  a  profisw.^hip  of  phi- 

aq. ;  Ijondon  Qu.  Rer.  ix,  418  wj. ;  Ixxxv,  148  sq. ;  Afeth,  l<»«>phy  i»  the  university  of  his  native  place.     He  died 

<itt.V?er.ii,325sq.;  AV/i«A.  Z^^-r.  July,  1863.     (T.W.  C.)  there  in  1761.     His  most  imiHirtant  work  is  1  on  <fer  tw- 

John  (2),  I).I>..  an  American  divine  of  the  '^''^'''^Hr?,  '""'Tu''  I"'!"  •^^^1-^^'''^  ^"^'  ®''"^'     ^ 


Reformed  (Dutch)  C:hur^h"was  br,m  in  171K)  near  (iet-  '^'"^'^  Philosoph.  Worterb.  ii,  627. 
tysburgh.  Pa.,  grailuateil  at  Dickinson  C<»llege  in  1811.        Knutzen,  Matthias,  a  noted  German   atheist, 

studied  theology  under  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  in  New  was  bom  at  Oldensworth,  in  Schlcswig-Ilolstein,  in  the 

York,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  Reformetl  early  |>art  of  the  17th  centurj',  and  was  e<lucated  at 

Presbyterj'  of  Philadelphia  in  1816,  liccame  pastor  of  Kiinigslierg  and  Jena  I'niversities.    He  was  the  founder 

the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  (.'hun'h.  New  York,  in  of  the  Conscientiariansy  adv<K'ating  the  doctrine  that 

1816, and  remained  there  until  his  <leath  in  1868.    This  reason  and  conscience  are  sufficient  to  guide  all  men; 

brief  chronological  record  covers  the  life  and  ministry  besides  conscience,  he  asserte*!  there  is  no  other  (io<U  no 

of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  useful  of  American  pas-  other  religion,  no  other  lawful  magistracy-.     He  gave 

tors.     >Vithout  the  rare  gift  of  (lopular  el<Kjuence,  he  the  sul»stance  of  his  system  in  a  short  letter  (preser\-ed 

was  remarkable  for  clearness  «)f  thought  an<l  purity  of  in  the  e<lition  of  Micro'Ui  syntagma  historic  errUsitisti' 

diction,  for  comprehensive  and  instractive  discourses,  rtr  [1699]),  dated  from  Rome,  the  contents  of  which 

and  for  practical  usefulness.     The  Inrst  designation  of  may  be  re«luced  to  tlie  following  heads:  ** First,  there  is 
bis  character  is  that  of  its  completeness.     He  was  a  ju-  '  neither  a  (iod  nor  a  devil ;  secondly,  magistrates  are  not 
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li>  be  valueil,  churcheft  are  to  be  detpiaed,  and  priests 


aged  by  his  success.  Kobudaiid  published  a  number  of 


ascetic  works,  aiul  a  treatise  in  which  he  exposed  the 
fundamental  dopnas  of  Hu<Ulhism.     According  to  Ko- 


rejected  ;  thirdly,  instead  of  magistrates  and  priests,  we 
tiavc  learning  and  reason,  which,  joineil  with  conscience, 
teach  us  to  live  honestly,  t4i  hurt  no  man,  and  to  give  budaitii,  the  four  HCf)urgnf  of  humanity  are  hell,  women, 
rverv  one  his  due;  fourthly,  matrimony  does  not  differ  bad  men,  and  war.  There  is  no  end  to  the  number  of 
Irona  fornication ;  fifthly,  there  is  but  one  life,  which  is  miracles  he  is  said  to  have  wrought,  or  to  the  number 
tilts  After  which  there  are  neither  rewards  nor  punish-  of  }»agodaH  he  caused  to  be  Imilt.  He  also  caused  the 
nieuts;  the  holy  Scripture  is  hiconsistent  with  itself."  foundation  of  three  chairs  of  theology  for  the  interpre- 
Ktiutzen  lioasted  of  numen>tis  followers  in  the  princi|>al  tation  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  <lietl  in  tXib.  See  Tit- 
citicA  of  Euro|)e;  and,  as  he  priditl  himself  in  having  Sinfi,  JiiUiifthiFqtte  Jtiptttuiite ;  Abel  Kemusat,  A'ourrdKjr 
found  adherents  t4»  his  doctrine  at  Jena,  I*nif.  John  )Iu-  Mt-Untg ■»  Anfitiques ;  lloefer,  \ouv, Biog.  (Jeuer,  xxvii, 
eueus  attacked  and  refute<l  him,  mainly  to  dis|K>l  the  im-  935.  {J.  N.  P.) 
firewon  which  Knutzen  had  sought  to  make  that  Jena       Koburg.     See  Saxony. 

^"  likely  to  become  a  convert  to  h"  views.     He  died  ,     Koch.Henry,  a  pioneer  minister  ofthe  German  Re- 

«lK>ut  16.8,  or  later.     See  I^yJf»^'f-/^ff';»-y- »//«;•    formetl  Chunh  in  West.m  Pennsvlvania,  was  br^m  in 

^/wsr  />uf.  8.  v.:  Ko8«?l,  in  SiutL  und  Knt,  1844;  Hall,    Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1795;  purMued  his  theological 

iLHCjfUop.  vol  Uvi.     (J.  H.W.)  I  f^^^^^ll^  ^.jth  n^v.  Dr.  Iktrker,  of  liallimore,  Md.;  was 

Ko'li  (Hcb.  id,  ""'p,  Sept,  *Vxoi/i  v.  r.  Koi''^,  Kov^i,    licensed  and  ordained  in  lH19,and  settled  in  what  is  now 

Aoi'S ;  Vulg.principes),  a  wonl  that  occurs  but  once,  in  '  Clarion  Co.,  l*a.     He  diwl  August  7. 1845.     He  Uid  the 

The  prophetic  denunciations  of  punishment  to  the  Jewish    foundations  of  numerous  congri'gatioiis.     Five  charges 

f  »eople  from  the  various  nations  whose  idolatries  they  ,  have  grown  up  on  his  ficM,  which  ctnwtitute  the  heart 

■  lad  ad<»pted :  **  The  Babylonians  and  all  the  Chalda^ans,    of  what  is  now  Clarion  Chnwis.    His  memory  is  blessed. 

S*ek4>d,  and  Shoa,  and  A'of7,  and  all  the  Ass}Tians  with  I      Koch,  John  Henry,  a  (ierman  Methodist  minis- 

<  hem :  all  of  them  desirable  yomig  men,  captains  and  .  ter,  was  bom  of  Luthrran  (uireutage  in  WoUroar,  elec- 

xnders,  great  lords  and  renowned,  all  of  them  riding  upon    torate  of  Hessen,  (icnnany,  Fek  14, 1807,  and  emigrated 

"■"i^rses"  (Ezek.  xxiii,23).     The  Sept.,  Symmachus,  The-    in  18:14  to  this  countrj-.     At  New  Oieans,  La.,  he  waa 

^  »<ivtion,  Targums,  Peshito,  and  Engl.  Vers.,  followed  by    attacked  with  yellow  fever,  and  resolved  on  his  sick-bed 

v'Bumy  inteqireters,  regani  it  as  a  pn>per  name  of  some    to  ser\'e  (hkI  with  his  whole  heart.     He  removed  after- 

y  ^mrince  or  place  in  the  Babylonian  empire:  but  none    wards  to  Cincinnati,  where  brother  Nuelson  invited  him 

3H»4ich  has  been  found,  and  the  endcnt  |wn>nomasia  with    to  attend  the  meetings  of  (ierman  Mettio<lists,  and  there, 

«:  fce  preceding  term  in  the  same  verse  suggests  a  sym-    under  the  prea<'hing  of  father  Si>hmucker  and  Dr.  Wil- 

t  v^lical  signification  as  an  a])pcllative,  which  appears  to    liam  Nast,  he  was  awakened  and  converted.     He  was 

1  »«  furnished  by  the  kindred  Arabic  kva^  the  designation    licensed  to  preach  in  1841,  and  in  1845  joined  the  Ken- 

^*'a  he-camei  or  stallion  for  breeding  (a  figure  in  keep-    tucky  C-onfercnce.     He  was  successively  af>pointed  to 

^  ■  "g  with  the  allusions  in  the  context  to  gnws  lewdness,    the  following  charges:  West  Union,  Pomeroy,  Captin% 

^'^  a  type  of  idolatry),  and  hence  tntpically  a  prince  or    in  Ohio;  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Portsmouth,  Madison, New 

*^*fh\e.     This  is  the  sense  defendc*!  by  J.  D.  Michaells    Alliany.  Mount  Vernon,  Ind.;  liouisville,  Ky.;  Madison 

«  ^^'uppl,  2175),  aflcr  Jerome  ami  the  Heb.  interpreters,  i  Sin»et*,Lawrenceburgh,Batesville,Pohind  andGrcencas- 

«» tifj  «id<»pted  by  Gesenius  ij'huaur,  Ihb,  p.  1207).     See    tic,  I^  Fayette  and  Bnulford,    His  health  failing,  he  re- 

^"OA;  Pkkoi>.  I  tired  from  the  effective  8er>'ice,  hut  re-entered  the  ac- 

See  CfiAMELKOX.  I  '*^'e  work  three  years  later,  and  ser\'ed  two  years  at 


.-_,.  .!»•*  L         .  Mailison  and  one  vear  at  Charlestown,  Ind.,  where  he 

<K».obavltUi,  Andrk^vs,  a  noted  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  ,.   ,  ^^  .  ,  ,^^,     /,,    *i      .'    u  '     wu-: 

*-.;_-       .     .     rTlt       I  1-  7  » 'T  •    .    f  I   o»  i/»«i     i\f  die<l()ct.l,  18<1.    "Brother  Koch  was  an  earnest  Chns- 

^-irk-witz  in  1594,  and  died  at  Tneste  reb.  22,  ir>44.    Of  »•    ,  .    ,    > -.ur  i  •••  .     xi  ^  -^i.., 

!-•„  ,1...  .1  •      r    .u  .11  tian  and  a  faithful  Itinerant.    Many  were  converte<l  un- 

^^i»  t>ersonal  history  nothing  further  seems  to  be  known.  '  ,     .  •       •  •  ^  .         .  •   i  •  i  •    i  n 

11  _  "^    ^    ...^     to'^r  1       '    I-    J  .     •    ^    ^  der  his  ministr%',  and  great  IS  his  reward  m  heaven. — 

o^r-rlatr^— A  llffnH,//uior./^x.  Illy  iSi.  J        J  '         'i 

.«.  .,       .  1    «r    u    I- .  o  •         1     •  •     !      Kochanoi^Bki,  John,  a  Polish  nobleman  and  dis- 

Blobler,  John,  an  early  Met hcslist  Episcoi>dl  minis-    tj     ^i^^ed  ,K*t,who  was  lx>m  in  1,W2,  and  died  in  1584, 

ter,  was  bom  in  Cul,»epiK.r  t.,.,A  a..  Aug.  29,  h68 ;  was  .  ^^^.^  ^^  ,^^,^j^  f^,^  ^^^  trannUtion  of  the  Psahns  into 

^^1^ '"  ^  '^ '  "^^T  ^V'^"*t"^^  »"  ^f^  \  ^"l-  1  Polish  verse,  which  he  i»eri-orme<l  in  so  masteriv  a  man- 
nut^  «  missiomiry  to  the  North-wcstem  Temton%  !  „er  that  he  ias  sumainlHl  the  »•  PincUr  of  PoUnd.^    Sec 
«Mi  for  eighteen  years  labored  with  8TC«t  suct|««  in  that    Bentkowski,  IVutory  of  Polish  JMrraiure  (see  Index). 
vaAt  aiKl  vaned  field.     In  18(»9  hui  health  obliged  him  •  i  :f  .'  ^  / 

U)  locate,  but  he  labored  as  his  strength  permitted  till  j      Kochberg.  Joiiannks  a  (Jerman  theologian  an<l 
Vu»  death.    In  1839  the  Baltimore  Conference,  unsolicit-  '  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  fiourihhed  in  the  eariy  |>art 
^1,  plsCTd  his  name  on  its  list  as  a  sui)erannuate.     The  i  <><"  <^«  ^<^*»^*  ^»**" "^  **"*  *'*^*'  ceiitur>'.    He  was  in  high 
lemainder  of  hb  Ufe  waa  spent  with  great  usefulness  at  ■  l>«'»l"»n  at  the  convent  St. Michael,  at  Jena,al)0ut  18«k 
Vredericksburg,  Va.,  where  he  died  July  26, 1845J,  full  of  !  — -^  ^ff^"*-  '^**'"'"-  ^'^•'-  "»» ^• 
years  ind  honored  kbors.— J/tnti/f«  of'Omf,  iii,  405.       |      Kdcher,  Joiiaxn  Ciikistoimi,  D.D.,  a  <;erman  the- 


Kobudaisi.  a  celebrated  Buddhist  pilgrim  of  Ja-  •  ^'^'»«^*";  ^l"  ^^^'"^  *^  I-obenstein  April  23. 1«99     He  waa 
P«, Wtt  bom  in  the  year  774.     In  early  ycmth  he  l>e-    «»<'I^» vy».v  rector  of  the  g)mna.Hium  at  OsnabrUck, su- 


"^^^^nM high-priest, he  accompanied  a  Jaimncsc  ambas-    ,,,      ,         ,-/.^  i.  v     .  w  ,•     ..         ,. 

fdor  to  China  in  8M,  to  study  more  thoroughlv  the  (Altenburg  l.Gn,4to).  '-It  suI,phe^  Mays Orme, " some 
*«rint,  of  Chakia.  A  leamed  Indian  name<l  Azari  ''^  ^^'^  desiderata  of  W  olf «  work,  and  bnng«  down  the 
P»7  liiin  the  information  he  deaireil, and  presented  him  f !^^'"f  "^  *)'«  sentiments  of  the  m«Hlen,  writers  on  the 
"^^ ^ books  he  had  himself  «»llected  in  his  pilgrim-  '^I^^!"  ^^^\^^'f «'( "« I>u»>i"ati«m  UuUuUh  lUh  ,w 
•W-  Another  hermit  of  northern  Hindustan  gave  him  {(['^  }'''  ^If  f  !t^\  L'**  ^"'^*'"'  '^'^^  ^^""*^''  '"^^^^"^ 
•^»  work  he  had  transUf«d  from  the  SaiiK-rit,  and  T^*oi.Jf,vt,M.mi^,iuHi  scj. 
f^  MSS.  on  religious  subjects.    With  these  Kobu-        Kodaahim.     See  Tai.mi'i>. 

^^  '^tomed  to  Japan  in  806,  where,  by  his  preai'.hing  Koeberger,  WKNi'tsi^Ars,  a  not«<l  Flemish  painter 
^  miracles,  he  succeeded  in  converting  the  religi(»iis  and  architect,  was  bom  in  Antwerp  al)out  15,10 ;  studied 
^'^  of  Japan,  who  embraced  Indian  Ihuldhism,  and  |  in  his  native  city,  an<l  later  at  Kome:  and  die<l  either 
^^S^tixed  according  to  the  rite  of  Chakia.     Encour-  I  in  1610  or  in  1G34.     He  selected  chiefly  religious  sub- 
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jects,  and  among  hiB  best  paintings  are  "  the  Martyrdom 
of  Saint  Sebastian/'  and  **  Christ  taken  frum  the  Cross 
and  supported  by  Angels."  See  Descamps,  Viea  des  Pern- 
trts  FlamandSf  etc 

Koffler,  JouN,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  to 
Cochin  China.  We  have  no  details  of  his  life  until  af- 
ter he  departed  for  that  country  in  1740.  He  remained 
there  fourteen  years,  and,  being  made  physician  to  the 
king,  availed  himself  of  this  position  to  further  his  mis- 
sionary purposes.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians  In 
China  led,  however,  to  similar  measures  in  Cochin  Chi- 
na, and,  with  the  exception  of  Koffler*  whom  the  king 
prized  higKly  on  account  of  his  medical  knowledge,  all 
the  missionaries  were  arrested  aud  shipped  to  Macao 
Aug.  27, 1750.  The  same  fate  aldu  overtook  Koflier  in 
1755.  Arriving  at  Macao,  he  was  arrested,  and  sent 
with  his  colleagues  to  Portugal,  where  they  were  im- 
prisoned as  having  encroached  upon  the  monofwly 
granted  to  the  Portuguese  government  by  the  Holy  See, 
aud  which  it  claimed  gave  that  nation  the  exclusive 
right  of  evangelizing  the  East  Indies.  Koffler  was 
finally  released  through  the  intervention  of  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  in  17G5,  aud  was  sent  on  a  misbion  to 
Transylvania,  where  he  lalxired  until  his  death  u\  1780. 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  a  memoir  of  his  travels,  which 
was  puhlUhed  by  Eckart,  and  reprinted  by  Dc  Murr, 
under  the  title,  Joamns  Koffler  historica  CochincJima: 
Descripiio  in  epitome  red<icta  ah  J,  F,  Eckart^  edetite  De 
Murr  (1805,  8vo).  See  Mignc,  Biog.  ChrMienne  et  An- 
tichritietme ;  De  Monteron  ct  Est^ve,  Mimon  de  la  Co' 
chutchine  el  du  Torddtiy  1858. — Hoefer,  A  our.  Bioff,  Gen. 
xxvu,  28.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kogler,  loNAZ,  a  Jesuit  German  missionary  to  Chi- 
na, was  bom  at  Landsberg,  Bavaria,  in  1680,  entered 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  169G,  prepared  for  missionary 
work  in  1715,  and  departed  the  year  following  for  Chi- 
na, where  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  emperor  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  Kogler  was  master  of  the  sciences, 
and  especially  in  astronomy  displayed  superior  acquisi- 
tion. He  dletl  in  Pekln  In  1746. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biugr. 
Oenernlff  xxvll,  959. 

Ko'hath  (Heb.  Kohath\  ril]J,  assembly^  Numb,  ili, 
19, 29;  Iv,  2, 4, 15 ;  vll,  9 ;  xvi,  1  ;\.ftener  Kehaih',  rnj?. 
Gen.  xlvi,  1 1 ;  Exod.  vi,  16, 18 ;  Numb,  ill,  17, 27 ;  xxvi, 
67,  58 ;  J<.8h.  xxl,  5,  20,  26 ;  1  Chrou.  vl,  1,  2, 16, 18, 22, 
88,  61,  66, 70 ;  xv,  5 ;  xxlil,  6, 12 ;  Sept,  Kao3,  but  ¥iab 
in  Gen.  xlvi,  11),  the  second  son  of  Levi,  and  father  of 
Amram,  Izhar,  Hebron,  and  Uzzicl  (Gen.  xlvi,  1 1 ;  Numb, 
ill,  19,  etc.).  RC.  1873.  The  descendants  of  Kohath 
formed  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Levitlcal 
tribe.  Tl\is  division  contained  the  priestly  family  which 
was  descended  from  Aaron,  the  son  of  Amram.  In  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  as  settled  in  the  wilderness, 
they  had  the  distinguished  charge  of  bearing  the  ark 
and  the  sacred  vessels  (Exoil.  vi,  16 ;  Numb.  I v,  4-6).  See 

KOIIATIIITE. 

Ko'hathite  (collective  "^nn^,  Kohathi',  Numb. 
ill,  27, 30 ;  iv,  18, 34, 37 ;  x,  21  ^  xxvl,  57 ;  2  Cliron.  xxxlv, 
12;  or  "^rJjp,  Kehaihi'j  Josh,  xxl,  4,  10;   1  Chron.  vi, 

33,54;  lx,S2;  2Chron.  xx,  19;  xxlx,12;  Sept,Kaa3; 
Auth.  Vers.  *'  Kohathites'*),  the  descendants  of  Koiiatii, 
the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi  (Gershon,  Kohatli, 
Merari),  from  whom  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the 
Levitcs  derived  their  origin  and  their  name  ((ien.  xlvi, 
11 ;  Exod.  vi,  16, 18 ;  Numb,  iii,  17 ;  2  Chron.  xxxlv,  12, 
etc.).  Kohath  was  the  father  of  Amram,  and  lie  of  Mo- 
ses and  Aaron.  From  him,  therefore,  were  dcscendetl 
all  the  priests;  and  hence  those  of  the  Kohathltes  who 
were  not  priest*  were  of  the  highest  rank  of  the  Invites, 
though  not  the  sons  of  Levi's  first-born.  Korah,  the  son 
of  Izhar,  was  a  Kohathite,  and  hence,  perhaps,  his  im- 
patience of  the  superiority  of  his  relatives.  Moses  and 
Aanm.  In  the  journeyings  of  the  tabernacle  the  sons 
of  Kohath  had  charge  of  the  most  holy  portions  of  the 
vessels,  to  carry  them  by  staves,  as  the  vail,  the  ark, 


the  tables  of  show-bread,  the  golden  altar,  etc  (Numbb 
iv) ;  but  they  were  not  to  touch  them  or  look  upon 
them  ''lest  they  die.**  Tliese  were  all  previously  cov- 
ered by  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron.  In  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  the  Kohathites  are  mentioned  first  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  12),  as  they  are  also  1  Chron.  xv,  5-7, 11,  when 
Uriel  their  chief  assisted,  with  120  of  his  brethren,  in 
bringing  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  David. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  this  last  list  of  those  whom 
David  calls  **  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites,**  and 
couples  with  **Zadok  and  Ablathar  the  priests,"  of  six 
who  are  mentioned  by  name  four  are  descendants  of 
Kohath,  viz.,  besides  Uriel,  Shemaiah,  the  son  of  Elza- 
phan,  with  200  of  his  brethren;  Eliel,  the  son  of  He- 
bron, with  80  of  his  brethren;  and  Amminadab,  the  son 
of  Uzziel,  with  1 12  of  his  brethren.  For  it  appears  from 
Exod.  vi,  18-22,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  xxiil,  12,  and  xxvi. 
23-32,  that  there  were  four  families  of  sons  of  Kohath — 
Amramites,  Izharites,  Hebronites,  and  Uzzielites;  an<l 
of  the  above  na\nes  Ebeaphan  and  Amminadab  were 
both  Uzzielites  (ExocL  vi,  22),  and  Eliel  a  Hebronlte. 
The  verses  already  cited  from  1  Chron.  xxvi ;  Numb,  iii, 
19,  27 ;  1  Chron.  xxill,  12,  also  disclose  the  wealth  and 
Importance  of  the  Kohathites,  and  the  Important  offices 
filled  by  tliem  as  keepers  of  the  dedicated  treasures,  as 
judges,  officers,  and  riders,  both  secular  and  sacred.  In 
2  Chron.  xx,  19  they  appear  as  singers,  with  the  Kor- 
hites. 

The  number  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  fifty,  at  the  first  census  in  the  wildemew, 
was  2750,  and  the  whole  number  of  males  from  a  month 
old  was  8600  (Numb,  ili,  28 ;  iv,  86).  Their  number  is 
not  given  at  tlie  second  numbering  (Numb,  xxvi,  57), 
but  the  whole  number  of  Invites  had  increased  by  1300, 
viz.  from  22,000  to  23,800  (Numb,  ill,  89;  xxvi.  62). 
The  place  of  the  sons  (»f  Kohath  in  marching  and  en- 
campment was  south  of  the  tabernacle  (Numb,  ill,  29). 
which  was  also  the  situation  of  the  Keubenites.  Samu<:l 
was  a  Kohathite,  and  so  of  coiurse  were  his  descendants, 
Heman  the  singer  and  the  third  division  of  the  singers 
which  was  under  him.  See  Heman;  Asaph;  Jei>i- 
TiiUN.  The  inheritance  of  those  sons  of  Kohath  who 
were  not  priests  lay  In  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  in 
Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vi,  61-70),  and  in  Dan  (Josh,  xxi,  h, 
20-26).  Of  tlie  i)ersonal  history*  of  Kohath  we  kn<»w 
nothlng,  except  that  he  came  down  to  Egypt  with  I^vl 

\  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.  11),  that  his  sister  was  Jochebed 
(Exod.vl,20),  and  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  183  years 
(Exod.  vi,  18 ).     He  lived  about  eighty  or  ninety  years 

,  ^  ^^l?yP^  during  Jo8e[ih's  lifetime,  and  about  thirty 
more  after  his  death.  He  may  have  been  some  twenty 
years  younger  than  Joseph  his  uncle.  A  full  table  of 
the  descendants  of  Kohath  may  be  seen  In  Burrington't 

';  Genealoi/ieSj  Tab.  X,  No.  1.     See  Levitk. 

Koheleth.    See  Ecclesiastes. 

Kohen,  Naphthali,  a  great  Cabalistic  rabbi,  **  a 
man  whose  life  was  full  of  incidents  which  would  give 
a  biography  of  him  the  air  of  a  romance,"  was  bom 
at  Ostrow,  in  the  Ukraine,  Poland,  about  1660.  ^Mille 
vet  a  vcjuth  he  was  carried  off"  bv  some  Cossacks  into 
the  wilds  of  Poland,  and  for  several  years  there  follow- 
ed the  employments  of  a  hunter  and  a  shepherd.  He 
leameil  to  excel  in  )iorH>nianHlup  and  archery,  in  which 
he  to<»k  great  delight  all  his  after  life.  At  length  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  escai)e  from  the  Tartars,  and 
travelled  in  Poland.  Here  new  Impulses  stirred  with- 
in him,  and  his  naturally  vigorous  mental  powers  were 
roused  to  earnest  oflForts  after  learning.  He  made  rapi<l 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud  and  Cabala,  was 
ordained  rabbi,  and  subsequently  elected  chief  rabbi  at 
Posen.  He  studied  the  Cabala  profoundly,  and  was  at 
once  admired  and  feared  for  his  su[>posed  ability  to  com- 
mand the  intervention  of  the  supernatural  powers.  But 
in  1711,  while  he  was  in  charge  <»f  the  Hebrew  congre- 
gations at  Frankfort -on-th(»-  Maine,  where,  as  in  Poland, 
he  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  high  reputation  as  an  expound* 
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t>f  the  Uw  and  a  Cabalistic  hieropbantf  there  occurred  ' 

a  frightful  conflagrarion,  in  which  all  the  Jewish  quar-  ' 

ler  was  bunied  tu  ashes.    In  this  woful  calamity  Kulicn, 

ojs  a  potent  Cahalist,  was  called  uiion  by  the  distracted 

|.»eo|.»le   to  liriug  into  exercise  those  supeniatural  re- 

i!»«uircea  which  he  professed  to  (X)niniand,  m  order  to 

stay   the  progress  of  the  fiery  tloo<l.     He  was  weak 

«nr»u^h  to  make  the  triaL     Of  course  he  utterly  failed.  ^ 

Thui  cxpoAure, combined  with  the  circumstance  that  tbe 

fire  had  first  broken  out  in  his  own  house,  turned  the 

f-M)|)ular  feeling  of  the  Jews  against  him,  and  Kabbi 

?<3^a(khthaU  Kohen  was  once  more  (»bliged  *'to  grasp  the 

'Wandering  staff,"  and  begin  the  world  anew.     He  now 

l^ent  Uia  steps  towards  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  ended 

J%i»  clays  in  connection  with  the  s}'nagogue  at  Ostrow. 

l^ohen  was  quite  a  i>oet,  and  wrote  several  hymns  and 

iix^thenu  which  have  ))ecorae  the  common  property  of 

t  he  syna^>gue  and  the  Jewish  people.     Many  curious 

1  Kit  tees  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  Judifche  Aftrktriir- 

fliffkeitrn  of  Jtduuin  Jacob  Schudt.     See  (iriitz,  Gttch.  (/. 

,/udefK,  X,  348  sq. ;  see  also  Kthcridgc,  ItUrvd.  to  Hebrew 

J^Urratvrt,  p.  445  sq.     (J.  II.  W. ) 

Kohen,  Nehemiah,  a  noted  Jewish  fanatic,  who 
tlourishe«l  in  Poland  in  the  secon(^half  of  the  17th  cen- 
X  ury ,  and  pretended  to  be  a  pmpliet  or  precursor  of  the 
>Icsfdah,  was  a  rival  of  the  celebrated  Sabbathai  Zewi, 
•«¥'ho  claimed  about  the  same  time  to  l)e  the  veritable 
>leMiah  so  long  looked  for  by  his  people.     Invited  by 
Sabliathai  to  visit  him,  Nebeniiah  quickly  set  out  for 
^bydos,  and  was  immediately  \\\to\\  arrival  admitteil  to 
^1  audience  which  lasted  some  three  days.     The  rival- 
r>'  which,  on  ai'cotmt  of  their  itecidiar  pruft>ssion,  natu- 
rally existed  between  the  two  pretenders,  made  each  fear 
tor  his  life  from  the  other,  and,  as  Sabbat hu  had  actually 
hired  several  base  fellows  to  assassinate  Nehemiah,  the 
latter  6kI  to  Adriaiiople.     He  there  embraced  M4tham- 
medaiiism,  and  revealt>d  to  the  Turkish  govoniment  the 
plouinji^a  of  Sabbathai,  and  this  course  ultimately  le<l 
to  tb«  aa-ession  of  this  pretended  Messiah  likewise  to 
the  fold  of  the  prophet  of  Islam.     Sec  (iriitz,  Uesch,  d. 
J^tdfHj  X,  24  i  sq.    Sec  Sahbati i ai. 

Kohen-Zedek,  BKN-^laHK.rH,  a  noted  Jewish  rabbi, 
>nd  bead  of  the  schiH)l  at  Purobaditha,  flourished  from 
^1<  to  <j36.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  presidents  of  this 
Jtwi*h  liigh-schooU  and  labored  earnestly,  and  for  some 
tune  with  considerable  show  of  suitcss,  to  make  it  the 
"''t  and  best  authority  of  Rabbinic  learning.  Sura 
Academy  was  several  times  worstetl  in  the  stnii^gle,  and 
^»hen-Zedek  well-nigh  succeeded  in  abolishing  the 
**»liarchate  which  Sura  |M>ssesMN],  but  in  925  he  was 
finally  led  to  acknowledge  I>avid  ben-Sakkai  as  exili- 
■"^h,  and  in  turn  secured  Sura's  confirmation  of  his  ga- 
<'n«t«ttPuml>aditha.  Kohen-Zedek  died  in  93().  See 
^fatz,  (JtMck.  </.  Jufien,  v,  296  sq. 

Johl,  JoiiANJi  Peter,  a  learned  German,  was  bom 
JJ  K»l  March  10,  169H.     In  ITio  he  was  called  to  St. 

«^«Bbuij»  to  teach  belles-lettres  and  e<xrlesiastical  his- 
^'Ty*  Three  years  after  he  left  that  city  liecanse  he  be- 
Jjnje  imauonately  in  love  with  Klizalieth,  daughter  of 

**w  the  (jreat,  a  passion  which  caused  him  U)  c<»mniit 
"^"y  extrai-agancea.  He  retired  first  to  Hamburg,  hi- 
wwirdM  to  Altona,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
'*'*  "fe  in  ntu.ly.  He  bequeathed  his  fine  library,  which 
"^'*we,l  8„nie  rare  manuscripts,  to  the  librarv  of  th«? 
^»»wium  at  AltoiUL     He  died  Octolier  9, 1778.     His 

^1|1723,  Hvo) : — Kcchtut  Gngni  Lulherizmi*^  fife  fX' 
j^*»"  de  cdfunun  &t  dutfensu  orifntali*  (irtrof  Hpecintitn 
vf*T***  ^f  (xvidentalit  LuthernmB  ecclfgim  in  dftfftmitibus 
Irli  ^  i/23, 8vo)  i—lntrofhetio  in  kittorinm  et  rem  Ut- 
.^^Shtrorvm  in primis  sacram^  sire,  kistoria  crit- 
fuffc?**'**'"'*  Slaitmifurnm  nuixime  intignium^  mtnirtim 
/*ttl  •'<*ri  et  Kphremi  Syri;  acredunt  dnn  sernnmes 
/\,  '^i.  nmniHrn  edUi,  de  S.  Cc^na  jidri  Lutherante  te«te« 
jjj*'''*?  17-29.  Hvo).  The  conclusions  of  these  two  ser- 
^^^  saint  Eplircm  by  Kohl  have  been  refuted  by  Le 


Brun  and  Renaadot ;  also  by  an  unknown  person,  who 
has  published  Antiruthicon^  »eu  amfutatio  imnotatumum 
KoklU  lid  S.  Kphremi  Semtanei  (Home,  1840,  Hvo) : — 
iJelicia  Epigtoliae,  nee  epiMvlarum  iirgumenti  mm  minus 
rarifate  quam  vnitiimis  rultu  insiynium  fasciculur^  Ma- 
joratpi.Grtrcii,  Bmihoiini,  Schefferi  aiiorvmgue  rintrum, 
('(/m  praj'atumt  de  riia  ttcriptutque  Majortti/ii  (Leiftzig, 
1731,  Hvt») : — I)e  KpitUdis  a  Jo.  I/erelio  partim^  partim 
ad  ijMum  scrijttif  udhuc  ineditis — dissertations  plactul  in 
the  supplement  of  the  Leipzig  A  ctti  Krttdilorum,vx^^b%, 
Kohl  also  intended  to  publish  several  works  on  the  ei*- 
clesiastical  history  of  the  Slavic  nations,  but  the  MSS. 
of  only  a  few  have  been  found. — Hoefer,  Aottr. -flw>^.  (»V- 
neralff  xxvii,80. 

Kohler.  Chriatian  and  Jerome,  two  bnithcrs 
who  diHtinguishiNl  themselves  among  the  enthusiasts  of 
lieme  in  the  miildle  of  the  18th  centur>',  were  natives 
•of  Hrtlgglen.  Ignorant  aiul  |)oor.  Christian  became  a 
inei'hanic  and  Jenime  a  wagoner,  and  they  ap|iear  to 
liave  led  ver>'  irregular  lives  until  1745,  when  they  were 
converted  in  a  revival  then  taking  place  in  the  country. 
They  S(H>n  claimcHl  to  have  (hreams  and  visions  in  which 
Christ  and  other  }>ersons  appeared  to  them,  and  they 
went  alnrnt  preaching  and  exhorting.  They  may  at 
first  have  bet^n  sincere,  but  appear  afterwanls  to  have 
made  popular  cre<lulity  a  means  of  gain.  They  claimed 
t<»  be  the  two  witnesses  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Kevc- 
lation,  and  made  many  followers.  Among  other  things, 
they  ])redicted  the  end  of  the  world  for  Christmas,  1748, 
and  aftem'anls  renewed  their  pre<liction  for  later  pe- 
ri<Mls.  They  ])retcn<lcil  to  be  able  to  redeem  si>uls  out 
of  purgat()r>',  and  thus  swindled  a  great  many  {KTsons. 
Finally,  a  price  was  set  on  their  heads.  On  Oct.  8, 1752, 
Jerome  was  caught ;  he  was  brought  to  Berne,  judgf'd, 
and  executed,  Jan.  IG,  1753.  His  brother,  hi  the  mean 
time,  was  made  prisoner  at  Neueburg,  but  of  his  subse- 
<iuent  fat«  there  is  no  reconl.  Their  principal  disciple 
in  Viel,  John  Sahli,  was  condemned  to  death  for  contu- 
macy March  19,  1753;  but  their  other  followers  were 
not  much  disturlied,  and  the  sect  died  out  slowly.  See 
Kyburg,  iJas  entdevkte  CeheimniM  d.  Bosheit  in  d.  Brutf' 
gicr-Srkie  (Zllr.  1753);  Originalnkten  im  ttnter  Stunts' 
archir. ;  Simler,  Snmnduny  z.  Kirchenffest:h,  pt.  i,  p.  249; 
Meister,  Uelpetische  Scenen  d.  neitem  i^chicdrmerei  v.  In^ 
toUranz  (Zurich,  17H5),  p.  Ifil ;  Schlegel,  Kirckenyesck, 
d.  18  Jakrh.  (pt.  ii,  Heilbronn,  178H);  Tillier,  Gesck,  d. 
eiiltjenOs»i«chen  Fnistaates  Bern  ( Berne,  1839),  vol.  v ; 
Hagenba<*h,  I),  erahtjel,  Pnttestantismus  in  s.  gesckicktL 
Kutirickfhinp,  iii,  193  sq. ;  Wetzer  uud  Welte,  Kirchen- 
I^xiktniy  ^-i,  289. 

Kohler,  Johann  Bemhard,  a  German  philo- 
sophical  writer,  was  bom  at  L»l>eck  Feb.  1(»,  1742,  and 
was  e(1u(»t4*(l  in  the  celebrat«?<l  universities  of  (ierraany, 
France,  and  Holland.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  pn>- 
fessor  of  the  (Jreek  and  Oriental  languages  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  K6nigsl>erg.  He  «li«-<t  April  3, 1802,  at  Basle, 
Switzerland.  Those  of  his  works  of  special  inten>st  to 
us  nre,  F)e  Dote  a  pud  rettres  Htbrteon  nvbentimn  (LUb. 
1757): — (Jfuternttiones  in  Sacrum  Cfftficem,tx  scriptoria 
bus  prof unis  ((iiitt.  1759): — Obsercin  Sacrvm  CwliceWf 
vmrime  ex  scriptorihus  (inrcis  et  A  rabicis  (Lpzg.  17G3 ; 
lievd.  17»»5) : — Kmewlationes  in  ItUmis  Chrtffost^mii  Ora' 
tiimes  Pamicas  ((iott.  1770,  4to).— Hoefer,  Sour.  Biogr, 
(iene.r,  xxviii,  4 ;  Neiie  A  Iff/em.  deutsche  Biblutth,  Ixxii, 
3:J9. 

Kohlreif,  CiorrFRiKi*,  a  Oerman  theolf^an.  lK>m 
at  Strelitz  Oct.  11,  1«74.  was  the  son  of  M.  C.  Kohlreif, 
a  noted  pnfacher  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Strelitz. 
Ciottfrieil  was  educated  at  the  rniversity  of  Hostock, 
where  he  entered  in  lfi92.  Shortly  after  the  o|K'ning 
of  the  rniversity  at  Halle  he  went  thither  to  attend 
lectures  on  philosophy,  but  returned,  after  a  short  stay 
at  that  pUu^e,  and  at  liCipzig,  Wittemljerg.  and  lierlin, 
to  Rostock  (1695).  Altout  1699  he  went  to  Hamburg, 
and  resided  there  until  1701,  when  he  l>ecame  [)aJ«tor  of 
a  church  at  New  Brandenburg;  later  he  removed  to 
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Huieburs.  where  he  died,  AuguM  18, 1750.  Kofalreif  I 
H-rutelirgely  in  the  diffitrent  deparlDKnU  of  thwIoKiul 
Hcience,  but  he  fau  camed  Hpecial  credit  by  liU  cnniri-  l 
buliona  to  Biblk-ol  chionulaffy.  Hu  mcHit  impurtaiit ' 
work*  are,  VhrtMoluyia  Sacra  (llambuct!,  \1H,  8vo) :—  I 
Ckromalogia  Liphnilkm  (LllL  aiid  Ling.  1732, 8vu):— 
UrtcS.  A.  Phaiirr  u.  Woabilti-  (HMieb.  17BR,  8vo).  A  | 
Gumplcu  lint  iif  hiB  writinf^  in  ^ven  by  Diiring,  Gt- 
Uhrtc  ThtoL  DeaUrhtamU,  ii.  IG:)  iq. 

Koloonla  (sotmiyia),  the  (ireek  word  Tor  ennunm- 
iim.  wu  one  of  the  tumen  by  which  the  e«rly  Church 
n-rriTHl  lo  the  Lord'a  Supii«r.  S?c  Kiddle,  Chriitiua 
AiitiyHilitt,p.^'I  S(|.     Hfe  Coiiiil'mo:i. 

Blokabim.    Sec  Talmi  n. 

Koken,  JoHAN^  Kaki.  >  Gennati  theoli^an,  waa 
l»rn  al  Hililexheim  June  0. 1711,  atiit  wia  educateil  at 
the  univerulics  of  Ilrlmallldt  aiid  (itiitiiiKen.  Iti  1740 
he  arcrpieil  a  call  to  Martin'a  Chun'h,  Ilildeahcim,  and 
ill  \7bS  became  ■U[icrinteiidrnl  of  the  Ilildesheim  church- 
es lit  1757  Ihclhculiigica]  faculty  urRinieinconrermi 
■HI  Kiiken  the  doctorate  nf  theology.  He  died  March 
i:>,  1773.  tfawdea  a  number  of  gmaU  but  valuable  con- 
iribuliou*  to  prarlical  reliKious  literature,  he  wrote  Vor- 
Irrflieitril  iLrirvll.  Rrligiim  aVlM^h.  17IH,  ito;  1702, 
4i«) :—  Kim  der  Sillmitlirf  Jrtu  u.  $n«tr  Apotlrt  {Ibcni. 
1766-74,6  vo!».8vo).  Sec  Diiriug,  (.■(**  rte  Tkroiogtn 
JMitirUandi.  ii,  16M  H). 

Kolai"«ll(HeU  Kolagd/,',  n^Vp,  roie  o/y<AoruA), 

1.  (Sept,  KwXiac  v.  r.  KwXinc  m  KuX.dc :  Vulg.  C»- 
liiu.)  The  father  of  Ahab,  which  latter  wan  ane  of  the 
falK  and  imiDonl  prophcta  neverelv  denounceii  bv  Jer- 
emiah (Jei.  xxix,  £1).     ac.  ante  694 

a,  <Se|)t.  KwXtfa.Vuli;.  Cl•t<lja.^)  Son  of  Itlaaseiah 
and  father  of  Pediiah,  a  iteiijamile,  and  auceelor  of  Sal- 
ii.  which  laat  led  back  a  |iarty  from  Babykiii  (Neh.  xi, 
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KoUar,  Jan,  one  of  the  mnit  cnnipicuDui  Slavic 
|ioeta  and  jjieachers,  waa  bom  July  39,  IT93,  at  Mowh- 
.iwj*,  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  Mudied  at  PtesburR  ' 
eiul  Jena,  and  in  1H19  became  paunr  of  a  Pmiegunl  | 
■■onftrcsaliun  at  PeMh.  He  wrote  many  (locmi  of  greil  | 
literary  value,  and  waa  one  of  the  earlieM  and  moHzeal-  I 
••U9  Bilviicatcs  nf  PanalavinD.  In  IH31  he  published  a  I 
volume  of  hii  NrmoM,  Kasne  (Peach,  1831,  8vu),  which 
were  found  ao  eloquent  that  they  were  al  once  Iranidated 
iuto  Mveral  of  the  mndem  languaina-  The  tevidution 
in  Hungary  compelled  him  (o  ahBiidon  hi«  country.  He 
wiilidiew  to  Vienna,  where  he  waa  made  profeMor  of 
arrhRuIoey  in  l'«49,  and  died  there  Jan.  29,  IS.'ii.  See 
^"or.  Qaari.  Hrr.  April,  1828 ;  Jungmuin,  Otiri.d.  Biihrn- 

KtUIe,  John,  a  (icnnan  Methndint  miniater,  wan 
bnm  at  Rillenhau»Bn,WllrtembeT)r,fieimany,oii  (tie  1  tith 
■>r  July,  18ei :  came  to  [he  United  Stales  Au^.  2,%  1852 ; 
liGcame  acquainted  with  aome  intelliiccnl  ami  luoiia 
mcmben  of  Ihe  Slelluidiat  Eiiiamiial  (.^hnrch,  and  whhi 
waa  led  to  a  kiuiwlnlse  of  hia  ainii,  and  waa  enabled  lo 
realize  hy  failh  that  Je«u  waa  hia  Saviour.  In  IM7  he 
waa  licenaeil  lo  preach,  and  in  the  aprinR  of  IMoK  waa 
aent  lo  Cape  <:iranirau,aiHi  joined  the  Souchprii  lUinnia 
t'onfcrence.  In  IMI  he  wax  ordained  a  ileaom,  and 
aeiii  lo  llenlon  Street,  SI.  Louii,  where  he  lalnred  two 
years  with  great  acceptabilily.  In  IW3  he  waa  ordain- 
ed an  elder,  and  Bent  lo  .St.  Charlea,  where  he  again  la- 
bored aueceaafully  for  two  year*.  Ki«  next  a)>potnt- 
nienl*  were  Manoheater  Miaaion,  one  year,  and  Union 
Misaion,  three  yeara.  After  thia  he  was  aenl  to  Itoone- 
ville  and  HanilnMisMrniinliere  he  labored  till  hia courae 
waa  liniilicd 'HI  Ihe  IMih  or)larch.I87a  "Aa  a  preach- 
er, Kiille  waa  faithful  and  puncluaL  He  waa  a  diligent 
student,  and  acquired  a  consiilerable  amount  of  thenloK- 
ical  knowledge.  In  his  preathin^  be  waa  original  aiul 
practical,  ami  it  was  eaay  to  gierecive  thai  he  loved  the 
suula  of  those  to  whom  be  miuislcrcd.    Ilia  motto  waa 


calling  to  bear  the  vcni  Is 
of  the  Lord."  He  contributed  largely  to  the  CkntOittr 
Afialogtie,  the  <ierman  organ  of  the  H.  E.  Church. — 
C-xf/rmce  Mimilt;  lif71. 

Ko]lftnbTlSOh  (alan  COLLEllBIII(CH),.SAMrEL,  M.D., 

an  eminent  Herman  inetist,  and  the  founder  of  a  theo- 
logical school,  waa  bom  of  |iiouH  parenta  in  Ihe  town  uf 
Barmen  (Rhenish  Pnuwa),  Sept.  1,  \Tii.  He  hetiuifd 
long  between  theuli^^y  and  medicine,  but  Anallf  decided 
for  the  latter,  and  studied  at  Duiiburg  ai>d  Straaburg. 
Through  all  hi*  atudiea.  however,  he  did  not  forget  to 
alteiul  to  hia  sjnritual  improvement,  and  altained  great 
Chriatian  eelf-control  anil  peifeclion.  While  Muiiying 
at  .Strasburg  he  began  to  inquire  into  myatidim  and 
alchemy,  which  were  then  conaiilered  a*  having  >  done 
connection  with  each  othfr.  Upon  Ihe  cumplelioa  uf 
hia  university  atudiea  he  befnn  llie  practice  of  medicinr 
at  Duialiurg,  but  in  1784  relired  lo  Darmen,  and  their 
apent  the  remunder  of  hia  life,  partly  in  the  prarlice  of 
medidne.  partly  in  diaseminating  hb  peculiar  religioua 
views.  He  died  Scpl.  1, 1803.  III.  KoUenbuMth  can,  in 
many  reapects,  be  omsirtcreil  entitled  lo  a  phwe  between 
the  myatic  aoparatift  Teratcegen  (q.  v.),  bom  twenty- 
seven  years  lirfore  him,  and  Jang-Stilling  (q.v.),  uxleen 
years  younger.  Uke  the  latter,  he  tiret  inclined  tol^b- 
uitE  ami  IVolfa  philoso|>hica]  system,  [hen  became  a 
Rengelian,  Ihougli  without  a|>proving  all  Itengei's  views. 
I  He  attached  eupcdal  imporunce  to  the  viaiona  of  Doro- 
Iheo  Wupiiermann,  of  Wichlinghauaen,  a  patient  of  hii 
I  at  lacked  wilh  hysterica.  Among  the  results  of  Ih.  Kid- 
lenbusch's  practical  aclivily  are  to  he  named  Ihe  Bar- 
'  men  Miaaiiniary  aociely,aiid  the  Hamien  Misnon  cstsh- 
tishmenl.  tic  wtole  Erkianmg  bOducktr  IVnkrlitUrm 
(Elbcrf.  Ifln7)  —dotJuif  A  rp/rl  in  tiOrmtn  SdmlmfBur- 
men,  ISi>4).  See  T.W.  Knig,  We  t(A«  rf. //r.  AT,  etc. 
(Elberfcld,  IMB) ;  aame,  Krilitcif  UfK*.a.pratHl.-rflig. 
I  Scliir3nm-rri,i'K.  (Elberfelil.IK&l):  Raur,I/>r  lirafim^ 
'  kritdrhrt,  p.  liTio  sq.j  Hase,  l/ngiaalii,  p.  SM  aq. ;  Ha- 
genbach,  Iliil.  of  lloclratr,  ii,  J  80(1, 
'  KoUock,  H«tlTy,  WW,  a  Presbyterian  muiister, 
I  waa  bom  Dec.  14. 1778.  at  New  Providence.  Eseei  Conn- 
I  ly,  N.  J.,  and  graduated  at  New  Jersey  CHillege  in  1794. 
I  Having  dcvotol  himself  to  study  for  the  three  tuccet- 
I  nve  yean,  he  waa  appointed  tutor  in  his  alma  mater. 
In  tliia  position  he  diatinguiaheil  himself  for  hia  akill  in 
debate,  pasting  hia  leisure  huura  in  the  aludy  of  tbeol- 
ngy.  In  I8UU  he  was  licensed,  and  preachid  for  live 
moiitha  al  I'littcetun, where  he  alan  delivered  a  seiiea  nf 
diarounwa  on  the  life  and  character  of  l^t.l^pter,  which  - 
werenmarkablefiir  their  brilliancy  and  aitrartiim.    On   j 

leaving  Princeton  he  tiHdi  charge  of  the  Church  at  Elii 

abethtown,  aiHl  waa  a  ecbIhus  ]inimaler  of  minions  lo  -^ 
Ihe  deaiiiute  regiuns  in  Morris  and  .Sussex  Countiea.  In  ^ 
1803  he  relumed  to  Princetmi  aa  pastor  and  ptofetanr,.^ 
and  in  1800  accepted  a  cr.ll  fmm  the  Imleiiendeul  Prea- — 
byt  crian  Church  al  Savannah,  (ia,  wliere  his  labora  wert-= 
aUunilanl.  He  aailed  for  Knglaiid  in  1X17,  not  only  ii^ 
queat  of  health,  hut  also  to  collect  materiab  for  ■  lite  iiT' 
.luhn  Calvin,  aii<l  after  an  ahacnce  of  eight  montha  re— 
tunieil  lo  Savannah,  where  he  din1,Dec.»,  1H19.  A  col — 
lection  of  his^rrmmiiwaspnblii'hed  in  1822  (Savannah^ 
i  vols.  8vo).  I)r.  J.  W.  Alexander  (Uft  of  Dr.  A  rtU— 
bald  Ali-rimlfr.  [^  3.'«^  pays  Dr.  Kidlock  a  very  highr— 
tribute  aa  a  solmlnr,  and  aays  of  him  as  a  preacher  iha^ 

whom  ourcountTj'  haa  pnHlnceri." — Sprague.  ^  nwib,  iv  — 
aOSaq.  See Cnmhriilgf  UrtitroHirp(mloni,\,\3bi  Cirit^'' 
ftnnAnwtr,  voLxivj  Kollock  {KK.).Bi«gnipig  o/lt9 
AW/«t 

KoUook,  Bh«pard  KoadmBko,  a  Preabytertf 
an  minister,  anil  lirother  of  the  preceding,  waa  bom  ^H 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  June  2S.  1705;  graduated  with  hig^ 
honors  friim  IMnceiiin  College  when  but  nxteoi  yea:..M 
of  age,  and  soon  thercaAer  pursue.!  a  coune  in  theolot^B 
with  the  Kev,  Uc  M'DowcU,  and  afterwardi  with  L:^ 
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brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Heniy  KoUock.  He  was  licensed  June, 
1814,  «nd  preached  with  abundant  success  for  three  years 
in  (ieurpa,  when  he  was  called  in  May,  1H18,  to  Oxfurd, 
N.  C,  where  he  was  onlained.  He  suun  after  accepted 
the  positiun  of  professor  of  rhetoric  and  logic  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  In  1825  he  was  called  to 
the  Church  at  Norfolk,  and  labored  there  ten  years ;  and 
was  next  agent  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  MiasionSk 
From  1838  to  1848  he  was  pastor  at  Burlington,  N.  J., 
and  subsequently,  till  18<>0,  had  charge  of  a  Church  at 
<>reenwich,  N.  J.  For  the  last  live  years  of  his  life  he 
filleii  the  position  of  preacher  to  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  Philadelphia,  where  he  died,  April  7, 1805.  The 
following  writings  from  his  pen  give  evidence  of  uncom- 
mon culture  and  breadth  of  mind :  HiuU  on  Prrachiug 
vUhoui  Reatlmg;  Pastoral  Reminiicfnces  (translated  into 
French): — The  Bards  of  the  Bible:— -tLioqut'Hce  oj' the 
FrtncA  Pulpit  (1852)  -.—Character  ami  IVritinffs  of  Fine- 
Um  (iiib3) '.—Charaiter  and  IVritinffS  of  Pttscal  :—JSt, 
IgHoHus  and  the  Jesuits  (1854) : — Character  ami  WrU- 
utffs  of  Nicole: — Hitlney  Umith  lU  a  Minister  of  Religion 
(1856)  -.^Pastoral  Beminiscences  (N.  Y.  1849, 12mo) ;  etc. 
•See  Priitcfion  Reriftr^  Index,  ii,  229 ;  A  mer,  A nn,  (.'gclvp, 
18C5,  p.  469 ;  AUibone,  JHct,  ofEngL  and  A  mer,  A  uihors, 
▼oL  ii.  s.  v. ;  WiLion,  Prtsb.  Hist.  A  Im,  1866,  p.  126  sq. 

Kolontaj,  HrcK>,  a  Polish  Roman  Catholic  thcoli>- 

f^aoi  of  note,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Sandomir  April 

If  1759;  was  educated  at  Hnczow  and  Cracow,  and  in 

1774  became  canon  at  the  cathedral  of  Cracow.     He 

^^as  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  and  did  all  in  his 

f»wer  to  puiqge  the  schools  of  Poland  from  Jesuitical  aid 

*»r  influence.    In  1782  the  University  of  Cracow,  in  roo- 

<»gniti*in  of  his  8cr>'ices,  elected  him  rector  (i)r  three 

^esTB,  but  his  opponents  succeedecl  in  driving  him  from 

c  Ite  place  after  only  two  years  of  his  term  had  expirc<l. 

f  during  the  Polish  Revolution  he  worked  earnestly  in 

l>«half  of  reform,  and  when  the  Revolution  failed  he  was 

•  •'•liged  to  flee  from  tlie  countrj',  and  thereafter  he  nev- 

«'r  hell  office  again,  though  he  was  permitted  to  return 

••**  his  native  countr\'.     He  died  at  Warsaw  February 

-^^«  1812.    His  works  are  all  of  a  secular  nature ;  their  ti- 

^'<^  are  given  in  Brockhaus,  tJoncersaiions  Lexikon  (1 1th 

•*^ition),viii,923. 


_ 1,  JoiiAXX  {Dorfmann)^  a  German  theo- 

^*^^An  of  the  Reformation  i>eriod,  became  interested  in 
'«e    cause  of  the  Reformers  while  pursuing  his  studies 
•^   Zurich,  and  was  highly  prized  as  a  friend  by  Zwin- 
*5ie^  and  after  his  secession  from  the  Romish  Church  (in 
'^— ^),  in  which  he  had  been  priest,  became  the  chief 
*^^Pl»«»rt  of  the  Reformati<»n  in  the  BUnden  region.    Here 
''■*^  worthlcssneas  of  the  derg}',  who  were  orten  ignorant 
**^  tUe  language  of  the  people,  and  guilty  of  gntss  im- 
morality, necessitated  reform,  f«)r  which  a  people  of  truly 
^■kiiependent  spirit  were  also  ready.     Many  prominent 


len  early  favore<l  the  movement^  particularly  Jacob 
^^i^mann,  at  Chur.     At  the  Bundestag  of  1524,  held  at 
•^anz,  a  complaint,  set  forth  in  an  act  of  eighteen  arti- 
^^^N  wa*  entered  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
^>id  especially  the  malpractices  of  the  clergj'.     In  ac- 
«wd  with  the  spirit  of  this  "Artikelbrief,"  which  was 
•Copied  by  the  Assembly,  anil  remained  for  centuries 
^\ift  fundamental  law  in  C>raubUuden,  Komander  was 
^pointed  lastor  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  of  which  posi- 
**»*n  the  former  incumbent  confessed  himself  incapable, 
•nA  be  there  began  and  continued  his  Ubors  for  thirty- 
"*^  years,    lie  met  bitter  opposition  and  yet  encour- 
•««g  wcceas.    Zwingle,  especially,  sent  a  letter  of  c<m- 
gntttUiiim  in  January,  1525,  addressed  to  the  *' three 
^ttiM  Vederatious."    The  mcjst  troublesome  obsta- 
a«  to  the  movement  were  the  Anabaptists,  whom  the 
^HMto  themselves  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  creating 
rfS?**    ^^^^  under  accusation  in  the  Bundestag 
wwas, Komander  asked  opportunity  for  a  public  de- 
,ji^  portion,  which  he  made'at  Ilanz  in  Janua- 
ry, 1536,  m  eighteen  theses.     He  could  onlv  with  diffi- 
o«yiec«eafair  and  orderly  debate,  but  finally  brought 


all  his  opponents  to  acknowledge  his  first  thesis,  ▼!& 
**That  the  Church  is  bom  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
must  abide  bv  it  alone."  In  the  whole  affidr  the  leani- 
ing  of  the  Reformers  was  confessed ;  seven  priests  were 
won  to  the  evangelical  faith,  and  the  accusations  were 
not  established.  Komander  administc>red  the  Lord's 
Snp|»er  in  the  evangelical  form  on  Easter  of  1526,  and 
had  the  images  removed  The  Bundestag  of  this  year 
granted  full  liberty  and  protection  of  worship  under  the 
new  form.  Against  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  bishop 
twenty  new  reform  articles  were  establisheiU  The  ab- 
bot Schlegel,  former  accuser  of  Komander,  was  beheaded 
for  connivance  with  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  the  bishop  fled.  Komander,  in  onler  more 
})erfectly  to  organize  the  reform  movement,  secured  the 
formation  of  a  svnod  that  should  have  authoritv  in  the 
examination  and  appointment  of  ]iastors.  A  disputa- 
tion sustaine<1  at  Sus,  in  the  Eugadine,  in  1537,  in  the 
Romance  language,  chiefly  by  (Jiallienus,  the  fast  friend 
of  Komander,  and  Blasius  his  colleague,  where  the  eigh- 
teen theses  defended  by  Komander  at  Ilanz  were  adopt- 
e<l,  secured  the  ejitirc  prevalence  of  the  reform  in  the 
Eugadine.  Komander  pre|;>ared  a  catechism,  and  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  aid  of  Rullinger's  influence,  in  estab- 
lishing a  gymnasium  at  Chur  in  15-13.  He  was  deeply 
interested  for  the  Italians  of  the  southern  districts,  but 
found  his  work  with  them  chiefly  a  matter  of  dispute 
on  9(*eptical  |K>ints.  The  Rhstian  Confc^on  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  synod  with  |>articular  reference  to  the  errors 
of  the  Italians.  Komander  rejoiced  at  the  sudden  end 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1552.  In  the  following  year 
he  had  to  counteract  the  |K>pe*s  endeavors  to  bring  in 
the  Inquisition.  Pn»8tratrd  by  the  plague  of  155<), 
which  carried  off  1500  of  the  f>opulation  of  Chur,  ho 
never  recovered  full  ^t^ength,  though  he  worked  on 
till  his  death  early  in  1557.— lierzog,  Real-Encyklop, 

8.  V. 

Komano-Biknni,  a  female  order  of  Japanese  Beg^ 
hards,  or  l)egging  nims,  who  accost  travellers  for  their 
charity,  singing  songs  to  divert  them,  though  upon  a 
strong,  wild  sort  of  tune,  and  stay  with  travellers  who 
desire  tlieir  company.  Most  of  them  are  daughters  of 
the  Jamabos  {i\,  v.),  and  are  consecrated  as  sisters  of 
this  l>egging  order  by  having  their  heads  shaved.  They 
arc  neatly  and  well  clad,  and  wear  a  black  silk  hood, 
with  a  light  hat  over  it,  to  protect  their  faces  from  the 
sun.  Their  beliavior  is,  to  all  appearance^  free,  yet  mod- 
est. They  always  go  two  and  two,  and  are  obliged  to 
bring  a  certain  jKirtion  of  their  alms  to  the  temple  of  the 
sun  goddess  at  Isye.    Sec  M'Farlane,  Japan^  \y,  219, 220. 

Komp,  HEiMtini,  a  (German  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  note,  bom  at  Fulda  in  1765,  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Heidell)crg;  l)ecame  priest  in  1789, 
in  1790  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place, 
in  1792  pn>fe8s«)r  of  theology,  etc.,  in  I8J1  court  chap- 
lain to  prince  I'rimns,  grand  duke  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  and  archbishop  of  Regensburg,  and  in  1829  cathe- 
dral .scholastic  He  died  Feb.  14, 1846.— A'(i/A<//.  Real- 
Kncykhp,  xi,  858. 

Konarski,  Adam,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  flour- 
ished about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
bishop  of  Posen  from  1562  to  1574.  He  is  note<l  for  his 
efforts  to  im[irove  tlie  religious  educational  advantages 
of  the  youth  of  his  Church.  Upon  the  mo<lel  of  the 
sch(Kil  at  Braunf^berg,  one  of  the  most  noted  Roman 
Catholic  literary  institutions,  he  founded  a  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Posen  in  1572,  furnishing  for  its  sup]K>rt  a  great 
part  of  his  own  income.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Polish  delegation  of  magnates  that  went  to  France  to 
meet  Henry  of  Valois,  afterwards  king  of  Poland — Wet* 
zer  und  Welte,  KircJien-Ler.  vi,  243. 

Konig,  Christian  Gottlieb,  a  German  theolo- 
gian of  note,  was  bom  at  Altdorf  March  26,  1711,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  place.  In 
1734  he  was  api)ointed  professor  at  (iiessen  IJniversity, 
but  resigneil  this  i>osition  only  two  years  later.    In  1742 
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became  pastor  at  Elberfeld,  and  remained  there  until 

t7,  when  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  taught 

i  Oriental  languages.     He  died  at  Leydcn  in  1782. 

A  principal  work  is  Wtusaguny  Moiit  in  tUn  hizten 

jgm  (Frankfort,  1741,  foL).    A  list  of  his  writings  is 

.ven  in  Doring's  GelehrU  TheoL  DeutschL  ii,  152  sq. 

Konig,  Q^org,  a  German  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
om  at  Amberg  Feb.  2, 1590,  and  was  educated  at  the 
iniversities  of  Wittenberg  and  Jena.  In  1G14  he  was 
•ailed  as  professor  of  theology  to  Altdorf,  and  in  1644  he 
added  to  the  duties  of  his  cliair  the  librariautihip  of  that 
high-schooL  He  died  Sept.  10, 1654.  He  wrote  Casus 
Conscientia,  etc. — A  Wjem,  fJist.  Lexikon^  iii,  45. 

Kdnig,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Dresden  October  16, 1619.  He 
studied  at  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg;  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Greifswalde  in  1651,  superintendent  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  Katzeburg  in  1656,  and  finally  professor  of 
theology  at  Kostock  in  1659,  where  he  died  Sept.  15, 1664. 
His  Thtologia  positiva  acronmatica  (Kost.1664;  6th  eiL 
Rest.  1680,  8vo;  Wittenb.  1755)  became,  notwithstand- 
ing its  dryness,  a  very  popular  text-book  of  dogmatics. 
Hahn,  Richter,  and  Hafennig  have  expounded  and  com- 
mented u|K)n  it,  and  it  became  the  foundation  of  J.  A. 
Quenstadt*s  celebrated  work.  Sec  Walch,  BibL  theoL  seL 
i,89;  Heinrich,  l-VrjittcA  eifter  Geschifhte  d.  verschiederun 
Lehrarten  d.  christlichm  (jUiubtnsfrarheifeny  etc  (Leipz. 
1790) ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  sett  d,  Rejhr.  viii,  1 1  sq. ; 
(lass,  (Jesch.  d,  prot,  iJofftnatUCf  i,  321  sq. ;  Herzog,  Heal- 
JCncydopaditj  viii,  1  sq. 

Kdnig,  Maoxitins,  a  Danbh  prelate  of  note,  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  centur}'.  He  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Co|)enhagen,  and  later  bishop 
of  Aalburg,  and  died  May  2, 1672.— .d  liffem.  Hist,  Lezi- 
ixm,  iii,  46. 

Konig,  Samuel,  celebrate<l  in  the  annals  of  Swiss 
pietism,  was  bom  at  Gergensce,  in  the  canton  of  Reme, 
about  1670.  He  studied  at  Berne  and  Zurich,  and  af- 
terwards made  a  journey  to  Holland  and  England,  as 
was  customary  in  those  days.  He  evuiced  great  zeal 
and  talents  in  the  Oriental  languages,  which  were  then 
much  studied  by  the  l*rotestanis.  and  was  considered  by 
his  followers  as  a  first-class  Orientalist.  He  was  also 
noted  for  his  participation  in  the  mystic  tendencies  of 
his  day,  and  after  studying  Petersen's  chiliastic  exposi- 
tions, became  himself  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium.  After  his  return  to  Berae  he  was 
ordained,  and  aii|)ointed  at  first  preacher  in  the  hospital 
attached  to  the  Church  of  the  Holv  Ghost.  About  the 
sama  time  Siiener's  pietism  was  beginning  to  gain  ad- 
herents in  Beme,  especially  through  the  efforts  of  Lutz 
(Lucius).  Konig,  who  at  first  held  alo<»f,  was  gradiudly 
drawn  into  connection  with  them, and  thus  became  iden- 
tified with  the  development  of  pietism  in  Beme.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  pietism  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
orthodox  {Muty  in  the  Church,  who,  on  April  3. 1698,  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  proceed  against  '*  Quaker- 
ism, unlawful  assemblies,  and  doctrinal  schisms."  In 
August  of  the  same  year  the  upper  council  appointed  a 
committee  on  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
all  about  pietism  (in  Beme),  and  reporting  thereon  to 
the  counciL  Konig  was  several  times  summoned  before 
this  committee,  and  couragf.'ously  defended  his  views  on 
these  occasions  on  chiliasm,  as  also  his  sermons,  in  which 
he  insisted  with  peculiar  force  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance and  of  regeneration.  Among  his  theological 
opponents  the  most  distinguished  were  the  professors  of 
theolog}',  Wyss  and  Nudorf.  Konig  was  finally  ejected 
and  exiled,  the  pietists  were  persecuted,  and  the  so-call- 
ed "association  oath"  was  instituted,  July,  1699,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  separation.  To  these  measures  were 
added  a  strict  censorship  of  books,  and  the  prohibition 
of  religious  reunions^  Konig  retired  to  Herbom,  but 
was  soon  driven  out  from  that  place  also,  and  went  to 
the  cotmty  of  Sayn- Wittgenstein,  the  general  refuge  of 
'all  pietists  and  illuminati.     In  1700  he  went  to  Halle, 


I  where  he  gained  many  adherents,  and  afienraida  to 
Magdeburg,  where  he  focmd  congenial  s|»rita,  eapecial- 
ly  in  Petersen  and  his  wife,  Johanna  Eleonora  too  Mer- 
lau,  Nik.  von  Kodt,  and  Fellenberg.  FinaUy  he  return- 
ed to  active  life  as  pastor  of  a  French  Church  in  Budin- 
gen.  Here  he  resideil  eighteen  years,  during  which 
he  wrote  a  number  of  works*  In  1780  he  retomed  to 
Beme,  and  secured  an  appointment  as  professor  of  mod- 
em languages  and  mathematics  in  the  university.  He 
continued  to  hold  religious  meetings,  and  travelled  oc^ 
casionally  in  the  interest  of  pietism,  but,  having  at^ 
tempted  to  establish  meetings  for  mutual  edification  at 
Basel  (in  1732),  he  was  expelled  fmm  the  city.  Kdnig 
died  May  30, 1750.  His  principal  works  are,  Betraek' 
tung  d,  iincendigen  Reichs  Gottes^  wie  «  im  Ilerxem  d,  Mem" 
schen  aufytrichtH  icird  (Basel,  1734): — Thtologia  Mff^ 
tica  (Bvnie,  1736).  See  F.  Trechsel,  Samuel  Kdnig  u.  </. 
Pietitmus  in  Beme  (Bemer  Tascketdmck,  1852) ;  Sehle- 
gel,  Kirchengeixhichie  <L  W**  JahrhundertSf  ii  (1),867  aq. ; 
Schuler,  Thaien  vnd  Silten  d,  Kidgenossen,  iii,  268  aq. ; 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch,IIist,  ISth  and  I9th  CenL  i,  179, 
183. 

K5nig8dorfer,  C&lestin  Bemhard,  a  German 

Roman  Catholic  monastic,  was  bom  Aug.  18, 1756,  at  the 
village  of  Flotzheim ;  was  educated  at  Augsbui)^  frcnn 
1768  to  1776,  and  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1777, 
at  Donauworth.  He  was  ordained  priest  Dec.  28, 1780, 
and  was  sent  to  the  university  at  Ingolstadt  to  ccmtinae 
his  theological  studies  and  the  acquiution  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  In  1790  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  at 
Salzburg  University;  in  1794  was  elected  abbot  of  his 
convent,  and  remained  its  head  until  1803,  when  the  con- 
vent was  suppressed.  He  died  March  16,  1840.  Ko- 
nigsdorfer  wrote  Theologia  in  Compendium  retlacta  (Ko- 
])enh.  1787) — a  theological  compend  which  he  intended 
mainlv  for  his  monastic  brethren : — Gesch,  d,  Klosiers  z. 
keiiigen  Kreuze  in  Donautporlh  (1819-1829,  3  vols,  in  4 
parts).  He  also  published  several  sermons  (1800, 1812; 
l814).~A'ci/AoA  Real-Encykhpadie,  vi,  328. 

Konigsdorfer,  Martin,  brother  of  the  preceding,  ^ 
a  popular  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  at  Flotzheim  Ocl.2Oe.19 
1752;  studied  theology  at  Dillingen;  was  ordained  pricey 
at  Augsburg  March  15, 1777,  and  was  successively  a\r-j 
{pointed  to  Monheim,  Heideck,  Si'iboldsdorf  near  Nei« 
i)urg,  and  Lutzungen  near  Hochstiidt.     He  died  abo^ 
1815.    Konigsdorfer  was  noted  as  a  preacher  for  his  rsa 
ability  in  adapting  himself  to  the  standard  of  his  a«A« 
ences;  thus,  in  his  appointments  in  rflral  district9^ 
knew  how  to  interest  the  peasants  in  his  preaching,   M 
did  much  good  among  them.    He  published  Kathoim-^ 
liomUien  vnd  Erklarungen  d,  heil,  Evangelien  atif 
Sonn-  M.  />trr/o^(^ Augsburg,  1800,  and  often) : — Kar  M 

Gehtimnisse  u.  Sittenreden  (1812-32,8  vols.  8vo)  : 

(hoi.  Chf-istenlehren  (1806, 2  vols.)  .—Die  christiiche  .^ 
derzucht  (six  sermons,  1814) : — Das  etrige.  Priester^ 
d.  KathoL  Kirche  (1832).— A'oMo/.  Real-Encyklojm 
vi,329. 

Kdnigsw^arter,  Baron  Jonas,  a  celebrated    - 
ish  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-T 
about  1806,  and  removed  to  Vienna  about  1830,  wft 
man  of  only  moderate  wealth.     There  his  mean 
creased  rapidly,  and  he  died  Dec  24,  1871,  leavir' 
only  son  heir  to  a  pro{)erty  worth  fifteen  million  d« 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Jews  of  the  Auj 
capital,  over  whom  he  presided  as  chief,  and  tool' 
ticular  interest  in  all  the  charitable  institutions  < 
enna.    He  left  large  sums  to  benefit  each  of  these, 
out  any  reganl  to  confession  or  creed. — New  Yort 
ish  MessengeTy  Jan.  26,  1872. 

Konrad  of  Maiuiuro,  a  German  Dominican 
13th  century,  one  of  the  most  tmstod  of  Iii>meV 
ries,  was  confessor  uf  firincess  St.  Elizal)eth  of  1 
gia,  and  inquisitiir  of  (lermany.    Of  his  personal 
but  little  is  known.     Some  suppose  him  to  be  i< 
with  the  Konrad  who,  as  a  scholastic  of  Mentz, 
the  favor  of  Honorius  111  (ti.  v.).     Konrad  of  ? 
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a  particular  favorite  of  pope  (iregory  IX,  by  whom 
he  was  intrusted  with  variuus  dincipliuary  offices,  |»ar- 
ticulariy  with  the  punishment  of  heretics  and  tlic  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy.  His  conduct  towards  St.  Elizabeth 
(q.  V. )  was  perfectly  atrocious,  but  no  less  inhuman  was 
the  treatment  which  the  Patarents  (q.  v.)  received  at 
his  hands.  He  was  finally  slain  in  1'^  by,  or  at  the 
instii^ation  of,  some  Cverman  nobles  whom  he  had  op- 
]»o9ed.  See  Hausrath,  Konrad  von  Marburg  (ItfCl); 
Hcnke,  K,  f.  Marburg  (1861);  Herzof?,  Real-EncgUop, 
viii,  35;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Kirchen-Lexikon,  by 
Wetzer  and  Welte,  ii,  805  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Konrad  TTT,  emperor  of  the  Germans,  the  founder 
of  the  Ilohenstaufen  dynasty,  eminent  amon^  the  Cru- 
saders, was  the  son  of  Frederick  of  Suabia,  and  was  bom 
in  1093.     He  was  elected  successor  to  Lothairc  by  the 
princes  of  Germany  at  Aix-la-Cha|)ellc,  Feb.  21,  1130, 
to  prevent  the  increasing;  pre|x>nderance  of  the  Guelf 
party.     For  his  qaarrels  with  Henry  the  l^ud,  duke 
(*f  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  head  of  the  Guelf  party  in 
(ierroany,  etc.,  see  Guklfs  and  (Siiibklmnes.    When 
St.  Bemanl  of  Clairvaux  commenced  to  preach  a  new 
crusade,  Konrad,  seized  with  the  general  infatuati«)n,  set 
oat  for  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  [see  ('uu- 
a.\i»Es]  in  company  with  his  old  enemy,  Guelf  of  liava- 
ria.  who  proved  treachen>u8,  however,  returned  to  (icr- 
many  before  Konrad,  and  with  his  nephew,  Henry  llie 
Lion,  renewed,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  former  at- 
tempt to  gain'poasession  of  Bavaria.    Konrad  took  sides 
with  the  pope  and  the  northern  Italians  against  Koger 
of  Sicily,  but,  while  preparing  for  an  expetlitiun  against 
the  latter,  he  was  poisoned,  Feb.  15,  1152,  at  BambiTg. 
Konrad  was  largely  endowed  with  the  virtues  necessary 
rc»r  a  jTcat  monarch,  and,  though  himself  unlearned,  was 
at  warm  patron  of  science  and  letters.     His  marriage 
-with  a  Greek  princess  was  symbolized  by  the  two-heaid- 
e^l  eagle  which  figured  on  the  arms  of  the  emi>eror  of 
C  wermauy,  and  now  appears  on  the  arms  of  the  sovcr- 
«i  gn  of  Auiitria.     See  Gkhmant. 

Konradin  of  Suabia,  the  last  descendant  of  the 

>««ja9e  <if  the  Hohenstaufen,  son  of  the  excommunicated 

K«iiry  IV,  was  bom  in  1252.     He  deser\'es  our  notice 

f<~»T  the  rflation  he  sustained  to  the  intriguing  poiie  In- 

xa<cxent  IV,  and  the  treatment  he  received  at  the  pope's 

^^xandi    His  Italian  possessions  were  seized  by  Innocent 

M.  ^^  on  the  plea  that  the  moh  of  a  prince  vho  dies  ercom- 

"^-tuicated  k<u  no  kereditarg  rightSj  an  example  which 

a.  I^e  other  enemies  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  rejoiced 

a-*  »  fiilkiw.    Konradin*s  cause  was  befriended  by  his  uncle 

^Xinfred,  who  took  up  arms  in  his  behalf,  drove  the 

F^^^  from  Naples  and  Sicily,  and.  in  order  to  consolidate 

S'aii  nephew's  authority,  declared  himself  king  till  the 

y  <^"uji(  prince  came  of  age.     The  poite's  inveterate  ha- 

of  the  Hohenstaufen  induced  Iiim  thereuiion  to 

the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  ('harles  of  Anjou, 

^^'^oiunimate  warrior  and  able  politician.    Charles  im- 

'^^itt'lj  invaded  Italy,  met  his  antagonii«t  in  the  plain 

*  *^  (jtindella,  where  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfre<l,  in 

^^^fiG,give  him  undisturbed  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

^^^t  the  Neapolitans,  detesting  their  new  master,  sent 

^^paties  to  Bavaria  to  invite  Konradin,  then  in  his  six- 

^^"^Qth  year,  to  come  and  assert  his  hereditary  rights. 

■v^^mnitin  accordingly  made  his  appearance  in  Italy  at 

y*Vh«d  of  10,000  men,  and,  being  joinetl  by  the  Xea'iK'l- 

^^aiain  large  numbers,  guned  several  victories  t»ver  the 

*^««>ch,bnt  was  fiiudly  defeated,  and,  along  with  his 

^^laive,  Frederick  of  Austria,  taken  prisoner  near  Tagl- 

**«ouo,  Aug.  22, 1268.    The  two  mifortunate  princes 

'*■'««,  rtt*  the  conaent  of  the  pope,  executed  in  the  market- 

J»*w  0/  Saplea  on  the  20f  A  of  October.     A  few  minute 

"«*«  his  execution,  Konradin,  on  the  scaffold,  took  off 

\fcia  g^e,  tnd  threw  it  into  the  midst  of  tlic  crowd,  as  a 

i  *^.^  vengeance,  requesting  that  it  might  be  carried 

I  u>  *»  bdr,  Peter  of  Aragon.    This  duty  was  under- 

1  ukahy  the  chevalier  De  WaWburg,  who,  after  many 

1  ^tfo^mdth  escapes,  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  prince's 

1  IsiteoBiDiod.   See  lacjsocwiT  IV ;  SiciUAii  Vicspeiiii. 
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Koolhaaa,  Caspar,  often  named  with  Koomhert, 

in  Holland,  as  the  predecessor  of  Arminius,  was  bom  at 

Cologne  in  1536.    He  studied  at  DUsseldorf,  and  in  1566 

renounced  many  advantages  to  join  the  Reformation. 

He  afterwarils  held  some  situations  as  pastor  in  the 

duchies  of  Zweibrilck  and  Nassau.     In  1574  he  was 

called  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  then  opening,  as  a 

professor.     He  subse<)uently  resigne<i  the  professorship, 

and  died  a  private  teacher  at  Leyden  in  1615.     His 

opinions  had  l)een  the  cause  of  his  resignation:  he 

maintained  nearly  the  same  views  pnifessed  afterwards 

by  the  Arminiaiis  on  the  extension  of  the  authority  of 

superiors  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  reduction  of  the  doc- 

,  trine  of  t lie  Church  to  a  few  simple,  fumlaroental  jioints, 

and  the  correction  or  absolute  rejection  of  tlie  doctrine 

of  predestination.     His  work  lie  jure  Christiani  magit' 

tratus  circtt  dijiciplinam  et  regimen  ecciesia  gave  great 

offence.     He  was  summoned  before  a  syncxl  held  at 

Middelburg  in  1581,  and  requested  to  recant  and  sign 

the  Belgian  Confeitsion,  but  refused,  and  appealed  to  the 

States.    A  provincial  synod  of  Haarlem  excommunicar 

I  ted  him  in  1582,  but  he  was  protected  by  the  chief  mag- 

,  istrate  of  Leyden,  wlio  rofxirted  to  the  Dutch  States 

.  against  the  renewal  of  religious  persecution,  as  well  as 

!  against  the  acts  of  the  syntHls,  and  the  encroachments 

I  of  the  ecclesiastical  college  on  the  rights  of  the  author- 

I  itics.    See  jV.  Scliweizer,  (Jetch,  d.  ref.  Centraiioguien,  ii, 

'  40;  Benthem,  Holland  Kirchen-u,  Schulenstaat,  ii,  33, 

'  Uytenboffaert  KerkeL  Hist,  p.  214. — Hcrzog,  lUat-Eiu^tf 

khpdditf  viii,  26. 

Koordiatan.    See  Kukdistam. 

Koomhert.    Sec  Cornarists. 

Kopacsy,  Joseph  von,  a  Hungarian  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  was  bom  of  noble  pan.>ntagc  at  Wessprim 
in  1775,  and  was  educated  at  the  seminary  in  IVesburg. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1798.  and  shortly  after  received 
an  apiKtintroent  as  professor  of  Church  histor}'  and  ec- 
clesiastical law.  In  1806  he  became  preacher  at  Wess- 
])rim,  in  1H22  he  was  ma<le  bishop  of  Stuhlwcissenburg, 
and  in  1H24  bishop  of  Wessprim.  In  1839  he  was  ])ro- 
moted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Grau,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  made  primate  of  Hungary.  He  died  Sept,  18, 
1847.  Bishop  Ko{)acsy  published  a  German  translation 
of  Fleur5''s  Customs  ami  Usat/es  of  Jews  and  Christians 
{\mi),—KathoLReal-Encykifp,  xi,  861. 

Koph.    See  Ape. 

Kopher.    See  Campiiire. 

KopiataL    Sec  Copiat^ 

Kopistenski,  ZAniARiAS,  a  Russian  theologian, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  as  ar- 
chimandrite of  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony  at  Kief,  and 
died  there  April  18,  1626.  He  translated  into  Slavonic 
the  commentarv  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  the  Acts  and 
Paul's  q)i.stles  (Kief,  1623  and  1624,  folio).  He  also  pub- 
lished  a  Funeral  Semum,  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  sanctioned  by  apostolic 
authority;  and  a  Nomacanon,  or  review  of  the  canons 
(Kief,  1624 and  1629 ;  Mosci>w,  1639 ;  Lemberg,  1646;.— 
Hoefer,  Nouc,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxviii,  75, 

Kopitar,  BartiioijOmaus,  a  learned  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Repnje  in  178(),  and  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  assistant 
at  the  Iini)erial  Library,  was  promoted  to  the  head  libra- 
rianship  in  1843,  and  died  Aug.  1 1, 1844.  He  publishe<l 
an  e<lition  of  the  Polish  Psalter  found  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Flarian,  with  a  German  and  I^tin  translation  (^Vi- 
enna, 1834),  etc— KathoL  Utal-Em-yUop.  vi,  362. 

Kopke,  Ai>AM,  a  (ierman  fanatic,  who  flourished  in 
the  firht  half  of  the  18th  century'  as  fiastor  at  Walmo, 
was  an  anient  follower  of  I)i[ipel  ( q.  v.),  and,  with  Ha- 
genbach  (Church  Hist.  \Hth  and  \Hfh  ^Vw^,  transl. by  Dr. 
Hurst,  i,  1()8  sq.).  we  are  in  doubt  what  place  to  assign 
any  of  Dippel's  followers;  he  was  measurably  a  Mystic, 
I  yet  he  can  neither  he  delinitely  cliiHsc<l  with  them  nor 
I  with  any  of  the  sects  known  as  I'ietists  or  Kational- 
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iBtfl,  fanatics  or  scoffers,  Mystics  or  lUuminists.     He       Ko'rah  (Ileb.  Ko'rach,  n*i'p,  uv,  as  in  Pfta.  czlrii, 

wrote  nutor,  Nachncht  r.  Ctupar  Schu^enkftU  ( Prenz-  17 ;  Sept,  Kopi,  also  N.  T.  in  jide  1 1 ;  Josephus  Korii/v. 

lau,  1745,  %xo)i^\^tgureu€r  zumjotthchm  />^,  etc.  j^.iv,2;  Vulg.Conj;  Auth.Vcrs."Kar«"in  the  pairo- 

(ibid,1744,8vo):-i>j^  rfi«^«u^^  nymic,  1  Chron.  xxvi,  19,  and  "Core"  in  Jude  11),  the 

ywii  CArtrtf  (ibid,  1744,  8vo).     See  Kraft,  TAeo/. //*&/•-  ^^  ^f  3^^^^^^  jy^^^^  '  ^ 

^cA-,  i,  262 ;  Welch,  ComphUt.  eccL  receniiss.  p.  233  sq. ;        ^  The  third  son  of  Esau  by  his  second  Canaaniti»h 

Fuhnnann,  Ilandworterb,  d,  A  trchengesch,  u,  591.  ^jf^  Aholibamah  (Gen.  xxxvi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  i,  86).    RC. 

Koppe,  JoiiANN  Benjamin,  a  distinguished  Ger-  poet  196-1.     He  became  the  head  of  a  {Ktty  Edomitish 

man  Biblical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Dantzig  Aug.  19, 1750.  tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi,  18).     In  ver.  16  his  name  appears  as 

He  studied  philology  and  theology  at  the  universities  a  son  of  Eliphaz,  £sau*s  son ;  but  probably  b}*  a  oonfu- 

of  Leipzig  and  Gottingen,  and  became  professor  of  (>reek  sion  uf  the  parentage,  for  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron. 

at  the  college  of  Mittau  in  1774,  and  professor  of  thcol-  i,  36)  this  name  is  omitted,  and  "Timna"  inserted  after 

ogy  at  (jottiugen  in  1775.    He  subsequently  became  (in  the  next  name — probably  another  interpolation  for  Tim- 

1777)  director  of  the  seminary  fur  preachers,  superiu-  nah.     See  Esau. 

tendent  and  president  of  the  consistory  at  Gutha  (in        2.  A  Levite,  son  of  Izhar,  the  brother  of  Amnim,  the 
1784),  and  preacher  at  the  court  of  Hanover  (in  1788).  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  were  therefore  coimna 
He  died  Feb.  12, 1791.    He  wrote  Dt  Criticii  Veteiis  Tea-  to  Korah  (Exod.  \{^  21).     B.C.  probably  not  much  ante 
tamenti  caute  adhibenda  (Giittuigen,  1769):  —  Vuidicia  1619.     From  this  near  relationship  we  may,  with  tolcr- 
oraculorum  a  damonum  ceque  imperio  ac  sacerdotum  able  certainty,  conjecture  that  the  source  of  the  discon- 
fraudibu»  (G(^ttmg.  1774, 8vo) : — Itraelitas  turn  215  tttd  tent  whicli  led  to  the  steps  afterwards  taken  by  this  uu- 
430  annos  in  Alfiypto  commoratoa  esse  (Gottingen,  1777,  happy  man,  lay  in  his  jealousy  that  the  high  honors  and 
4to ;  reprinted  in  Post  and  Kuperti's  St/llofft  Commenta-  privileges  of  the  priesthood,  to  which  he,  who  remained 
tionum  theokuficarumj  vol.  iv) : — Interprttatio  IsaioPj  viii,  a  simple  Levite,  might,  apart  from  the  divine  appoint- 
23 (iiott.\7S0y4ioy.— Ad  Matthaumyxiif3\f  De Peccato  nient,  seem  to  have  had  as  good  a  claim,  should  have 
•n  Spirifum  Sattctum  ((iott.  1781,  8vo)  i—Sujitr  Ecan-  been  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  family  of  Aamn. 
gelio  Marci  ((Jott.  1782, 4to): — Explicatio  Afouifyiiij  14  When  to  this  was  added  the  civil  authority  of  Moses, 
(Gotting.  1783, 4t«)  '.—Marcus  iwn  epUomator  Matthai  the  whole  power  over  the  nation  would  seem  to  him  to 
(Gott.  1783, 4to) : — Prtduften  (Gott.  1792-3, 2  vols.  8vo).  have  been  engrossed  by  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Amram. 
He  also  edited  three  vols,  of  the  Novum  Testamentum  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  organized  a 
Grace  perfwtua  anmttatione.  illuMriUitm,  published  at  conspiracy,  for  the  pur|)ose  of  redressing  what  ap]iearcd 
Gottingen,  10  vol«.  8vo,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  centur>'.  to  him  the  evil  and  injustice  of  this  arrangement.    Da- 
This  work,  which  he  began,  but  did  not  live  to  a>m-  than,  Abiram,  and  On,  the  chief  persons  who  joined  him, 
plete,  bears  his  name,  as  the  plan,  which  is  excellent,  is  were  of  the  tribe  of  Reul>en ;  but  he  was  also  supported 
his.    It  furnishes  "  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  by  many  more  from  other  tribes,  making  up  the  niim- 
mostly  agreemg  with  Griesbach,  with  critical  and  philo-  bcr  of  250,  men  of  name,  rank,  and  influence,  all  who 
logical  notes  on  the  same  page,  with  prolegomeiui  to  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  families  of  which 
each  book,  and  excursus  on  the  more  difficult  passages,  thry  wore  the  heads.    The  appointment  of  Elizaphaii  to 
On  this  plan  Koppe  gave  a  volume  on  the  Epistles  to  be  chief  of  the  Kohathites(Numb.  iii,3<>)  may  have  fitr- 
the  Galatians,  Ephcsians,  and  Thessalonians,  and  anoth-  ther  inflamed  his  jealousy.     Korah's  position  as  leader 
er  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  which  closed  his  lalx>rs.  in  this  rebellion  was  evidently  the  residt  of  hb  personal 
Heinrichs,  in  continuation  of  the  original  design  of  character,  which  was  that  of  a  bold,  haughty,  and  am- 
Koppe,  has  published  the  Acts,  and  all  the  remaining  bitious  man.     This  appears  from  his  address  to  Mof«s 
epistles  of  Paul,  except  those  to  the  Corinthians;  and  in  vcr.  3,  and  especially  from  his  conduct  in  ver.  19, 
Pott  has  published  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  that  of  where  both  his  daring  and  his  influence  over  the  con- 
James.     Kopi^e  is  esteemed  a  safe  and  juciicious  critic;  gregation  are  very  apparent.     Were  it  not  for  this,  one 
Heinrichs  and  Pott  less  so.     Koppe's  Boroaiis  has  been  would  have  expected  the  Gershonites  —  as  the  elder 
republished  by  Ammon,  the  well-known  r.eologi!«t,  with  branch  of  the  Levites — to  have  supplied  a  leader  in  con- 
characteristic  notes  of  his  own"  (Orme).     See  Koppen-  junction  with  the  sons  of  Keuben,  rather  than  the  fam- 
stadt,  Ueb,  Koppe  (1791,  8vo);  Schlichtegroll,  A>cto/p«7.  ily  of  Izhar,  who  was  Amram's  younger  brother.     The  a 
voLi;  Armalen  d,  Braunschw.  L'unehurg.  ChurUinde^  xx^  private  object  of  Korah  was  apparently  his  own  ag — 
60-84 ;  Iloefer,  Nouv,  Bing.  G€tu>.r.  xxviii,  79 ;  Ilerzog,  grandizement,  but  his  ostensible  object  was  the  gen 


Beai'Encyklop.  viii,  27.     (J.  H.  W.)  goo<l  of  the  p<H)ple :  and  it  is  |>erhaps  from  want  of  at -: 

K6ppen.  Daniel  Joachim,  a  German  diWne,wa8  [^"*'«"  {f  ^^'^  distinction  tliat  the  transacrton  has  mm^ 

bom  at  Lubeck  in  1736.     He  was  pastor  at  Zettemin  »^»  ^'^^  unden,t<HKl.      The  design  seems  to  have  beeir»- 

for  thirtv-nine  years,  and  died  June  7, 1807.     Koppen  ™**^«  acceptable  to  a  large  Ujdy  of  the  nation,  on  tl 

secured  for  himself,  bv  earnest  literarv  labors,  the  ropu-  f^^'J''}  ^^"^  '^^  ^^^r^^™  ^^  !^™f  *  *»«^*  ^"  ^l«P".^ 

tation  of  great  scholawhip,  and  his  works  are  all  vahia-  «^,!.*»"^,  sacerdotal  birthright  in  favor  of  the  Lev;il 

ble.     He  wrcite  IJmiptzweck  des  Predigtamtf,  (I^ipzig,  ^^h.le  the  Lcvites  themselves  announced  that  the  pnest-. 

1778, 8vo)  :_/>«.  BiM,  Hn  Werk  d^r  ^Ulichen  Wtisheif  ^T*.  ^"'^  '7"  confcired  by  Moses  (as  they  coiisidered. 

(ibid,  1787-88,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  edition,  much  enlarge<l,  ;»"*»»«  "^"  '^^^^^^'^^  ^'J*^^^' »"  P^e«»<^«  ^^  those  wh» 

1797-98):- H-erw/C^AnW(ibid,1800,8vo).-Doring,(,>-  h^**  equal  clamis;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  th-^f 

lehrte  TheoL  Deutschlands,  ii,  155  sq.  Keid>enites  may  have  considered  the  op,K»rtunity  a  fa^ 

.  vorable  one  for  the  recovery  of  their  birthright — th*^"" 

Koppen,  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian  and  jouble  portion  and  civil  pre-eminence— which  had  beew  ^ 

philo8opher,wasbomatLubeckinl775;  became  preach-  forfeited  bv  them  and  given  to  Joseph.     (See  Kitto'^-*^ 

er  in  Bremen  m  1805;  professor  of  philosophy  in  1807,  D^Uy  Bible  Illmtrat.  ad  loc.)     These  are  the  exphma.^ 

atLandshut;  and  in  1826  was  appointed  professor  at  tionsof  Aben-Ezra,  and  seem  as  reasonable  as  an vwhicr  =^ 

Erlangen.     He  died  Sept  4, 1858.     Koppen  was  an  ar-  have  been  offered.     (See  below.) 

dent  follower  of  Jact>bi  (q.  v.),  and  wrote  Ueber  die  Of-       The  leading  conspiratons  having  organized  their  pknae  -^ 

Jenbarung  m  Beztehung  an/Kanttche  u,  Fichtesche  Phi-  repaired  in  a  bodv  t4>  Moses  and  Aaron,  boldlv  chargt-     -*■ 

hsophie  (Lub.  1797;  2d  etl.  1802):-*SV^e//t«y*  f^hre odet  them  with  public  usurpation,  and  required  them  to  U  ^^ 

das  Ganze  der  Phdosophie  dfs  abtoluten  Nichts  (Hamb.  down  their  arrogate<l  power.     Moses  no  sooner  hea ' 

1805)  \-~DarsteUung  dea  Wesen*  d.  PhUoaophie  (Nuremb.  this  than  he  fell  on  his  face,  confounded  at  the  enonni 

1810):— PAifowyAttJ  dea  Chriafenthunu  (Uipz.  1813-15,2  of  m  outrageous  a  revolt  against  a  svstem  framed 

vols. ;  2d  ed.  1825) ;  etc—Pierer,  Umveraal  Lexikon,  ix,  carefully  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.    He  left  the  m 

711'  ter  in  tlie  bird's  hands,  and  desired  them  to  come 

Kor     See  Cor.  the  morruw,  provided  with  censers  fur  incense,  that  t 
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Lord  himself,  by  some  manifest  token,  might  make 
known  his  will  in  this  great  matter.  As  this  order  was 
partictilarly  addressed  to  the  rebellious  Levites,  the  Heu- 
benitcs  left  the  place,  and  when  afterwards  called  back 
by  Moses,  retunicd  a  very  insolent  refusal,  chari^ing  him 
with  having  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  un- 
der false  pretences,  **to  kill  them  in  the  wilderness" 
(Numb,  xvi,  1-17). 

The  next  day  Korah  and  his  company  appeared  be- 
fore the  tabernacle,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  people 
out  of  the  general  body  of  the  tribes.     Then  the  Sheki- 
nih,  or  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  which  abode  be- 
tween the  cherubim,  advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the 
sacred  fabric,  and  a  voice  therefrom  commanded  Moses 
and  Aaron  to  stand  apart,  lest  they  should  share  in  the 
destruction  which  awaited  the  whole  congregation.    On 
hearing  theae  awful  wonls  the  brothers  full  on  their 
faces,  an<l,  by  strong  intercession,  moved  the  Lord  to 
confine  his  wrath  to  the  leaaers  in  the  rebellion,  and 
spare  their  unhappy  dupes.     The  latter  were  then  or- 
dere<i  to  separate  themselves  from  their  leaders  and  from 
the  tents  in  which  they  dwelt.     The  terrible  menace 
involved  in  this  direction  had  its  weight,  and  the  com- 
mand was  obeyed;  and  after  Moses  had  appealed  to 
what  was  to  happen  as  a  proof  of  tlie  authority  by  which 
he  acted,  the  earth  opened,  and  received  and  closed  over 
the  tents  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.    The  Kcuben- 
itc  conspirators  were  in  their  tents,  and  perished  ui 
them :  and  at  the  same  instant  Korah  and  his  250,  who 
were  offering  incense  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  were 
destroj-ed  by  a  fire  which  **came  out  from  the  Lord;" 
that  is,  most  probably,  in  this  case,  from  out  of  the  cloud 
in  which  his  presence  dwelt  (Numb,  xvi,  18-35).     The 
censers  which  they  had  used  were  afterwards  made  into 
plates,  to  form  an  outer  covering  to  the  altar,  and  thus 
became  a  standing  monument  of  this  awful  transaction 
(Numb,  xvi,  30-40).     The  rebellious  spirit  excited  by 
thetie  ambitious  men  vented  its<.>lf  afresh  on  the  next 
^iy  in  complaints  against  Moses  as  having  been  the 
<^>uae  of  death  to  these  popular  leaders !  a  degree  of  ob- 
duracy and  presumption  that/;alled  forth  the  divine  in- 
<%naiion  so  severely  as  n(»t  to  be  allayed  till  a  sudden 
plague  had  cut  ofT  thousands  of  the  factious  multitude, 
*'^^  thrAdened  still  further  ravages  had  it  not  been  ap- 
j^^^^ted  ifv  Aaron^s  offering  of  iuceiuM!  at  the  instance  of 
. '*>5*«  {Aumb.  xvi,  41-50).    The  recurrence  of  a  similar 
J'^^l^^ui^  was  prevented  by  the  divine  choice  of  the  fam- 
rfy"  of  Aaron,  attested  by  the  miraculous  vegetation  of 
«.i^  t^  alone  out  of  all  the  lril>es  (Numb.  xvii).    On,  al- 
■^0141^)1  named  in  the  Hrst  instance  along  with  Dathan 
^^■**  Abiram  (ver.  1),  does  not  further  appear  cither  in 
^^^    rebellion  or  its  punishment     It  is  hence  supposed 
^/?^t:  he  repented  in  time ;  and  Abendana  and  other  Kab- 
^**ii<ad  writers  alle^  that  his  wife  prevailed  upon  him 
^liandon  the  cause. 

^^  ^t  might  be  supposed  from  the  Scripture  narrative 
^5^^t  the  entire  families  of  the  conspirators  |xrisiu>d  in 
-  ^^  destruction  of  their  tents.     Doubtless  all  who  were 


*-be  tenta  perished;  but,  as  the  descendants  of  Korah 

^J'^Twards  became  eminent  in  the  Levitical  service  [see 

*^Orahite],  it  is  clear  that  his  sons  were  sparcii  (Exod. 

^^^  "24).    They  were  probably  living  in  separate  tents, 

^*^  'Were  among  those  who  sundered  themselves  from  the 

^^*>iispirators  at  the  command  of  Moses.     There  is  no 

"•^awon  to  suppose  that  the  sons  of  Korah  were  children 

>wVicn  their  father  perished.     Perhaps  the  fissure  of  the 

KTound  which  swallowed  up  the  tents  of  Dathan  and 

Abinm  did  not  extend  beyond  those  of  the  Ileulxynites. 

YTom  ^umb.  xvi,  27  it  seems  clear  that  Korah  himself 

•WIS  nut  with  Dathan  and  Abiram  at  the  moment.    His 

UBl  my  have  been  one  pitched  for  himself,  in  con- 

ym^  ot  the  ordew  of  Moses,  by  the  side  of  his  fellow- 

tA^  i»Vi\e  his  family  continued  to  reside  in  their 

l«op«  camp  nearer  the  talwrnacle ;  but  it  must  have 

.  hwi  icparated  by  a  considerable  space  from  those  of 

I  DiOaBtndAbinin.   Or,  even  if  Korah's  family  resided 

I  ""^  ^  Kenbenittt,  they  may  have  fled,  at  Moses's 


warning,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Kohathite  camp,  instead 
of  remaining,  as  the  wives  and  children  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram  did  (verse  27).  Korah  himself  was  doubtless 
with  the  250  men  who  bare  censers  nearer  the  taberna- 
cle (ver.  ll»X  and  ])eriHht>d  with  them  by  the  ••  fire  from 
Jehovair  which  accomiMuiied  the  earthquake.  It  is 
nowhere  said  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  "  went  down 
quick  into  the  pit"  (cr)mpare  Psa.  cvi,  17,  18),  and  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  have  been  with  the  censer-bear- 
ers. That  he  was  so  is  indeed  clearly  implied  by  Numb. 
XA-i,  16-19,  35,  40,  compared  with  xxvi,  9,  UK 

The  apostle  holds  up  Korah  as  a  warning  to  presump- 
tuous and  self-seeking  teachers,  an<l  couples  his  crime 
with  those  of  Cain  and  lUdaam,  as  ))cing  of  similar  enor- 
mity (Jude  11).  The  expression  there  use<l,  "gainsay- 
ing" (dvnXoyia,  contraduiioh),  alludes  to  his  s|)eech  in 
Numb,  xvi,  3,  and  accompanying  rebelUon.  Compare 
the  use  of  the  same  wonl  in  Heb.  xii,  3;  Psa.  cvi,  32, 
and  of  the  verb.  John  xix,  12,  and  Isa.  xxii,  22;  Ixv,  2 
(Sept.),  in  which  latter  passage,  as  quoted  Kom.  x,  21, 
the  A.  V.  has  the  same  expression  of  '*  gainsaying"  as  in 
Jude.  The  Son  of  Sirach,  following  Psa.  cvi,  16,  IXS]?'' 
n^^5,  etc.  (othenn'ise  rendered,  however,  by  the  Sept., 
irnpuntyiaai)i  describes  Korah  and  his  companions 
as  envious  or  jealous  of  Moses,  where  the  English 
"maligned"  is  hardly  an  equivalent  for  IZnXutffav 
(Ecdus.  xlv,  18).  A  late  ingenuous  writer  (Prof.  Rei- 
chel,  ot^  Dublin,  SermuM,  Cambr.  1855)  distinguishes  the 
crime  of  Korah  from  that  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  (q.  v.) 
as  being  an  ecclesiastical  insubonlination,  whereas  the 
latter  was  a  political  rebellion ;  he  also  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  position  of  Aaron  as  representing  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ — the  one  undcrived,  |ierpetual,  and 
untransferable  pontificate  "after  the  order  of  Melchize- 
dek,"  and  the  Levitical  onler  represented  by  Korah  cor- 
responding to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  he  arrives  at 
the  following  conclusion:  "The  crime  in  the  Christian 
Church  corresponding  to  that  which  Korah  and  his  fol- 
lowers c*ommitted  in  the  Jewish  Church  consists,  not, 
as  is  often  stated,  in  the  people  taking  to  themselves  the 
functions  of  the  ministrv.  but  in  the  Christian  minis*^:y 
impiously  usurping  the  functions  of  Christ  himself;  and, 
not  contented  with  their  Master's  having  separated  then 
from  the  congregation  of  his  people  to  bring  them  near 
unto  himself,  to  ilo  the  service  of  his  house,  and  to  stand 
before  the  congregation  to  muiister  to  them,  in  their 
^seeking  the  priesthood  also.''  This  is  the  gainsaying 
of  Korah,  which  the  authority  of  inspiration  declares 
shoiUcl  t»e  repeated  even  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  which  is  significantly  coupled  by  the 
apostle  Jude  with  the  way  of  Cain,  and  with  the  nni- 
ning  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward."  In 
short,  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  such  as  were  a/- 
reaJjf  invested  with  an  official  rank  in  the  Levitical 
cultus  to  supplant  those  occupying  the  higher  offices  in 
the  same  economy,  and  even  to  derogate  the  supreme 
and  exclusive  co!itn)l  of  its  dispensation ;  and  all  this 
for  the  sake  merelv  of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
the  promotion.  It  is  therefore  at  once  aftparcnt  how 
little  this  narrative  sup[)ort6  the  arrogant  claims  of  any 
class  of  so-called  priests  in  the  modern  Church,  and  that 
it  altogether  fails  to  warrant  their  excluMon  and  con- 
demnation of  others  who  have  as  clear  a  divine  call  as 
themselves  to  the  same  order  of  functions,  especially 
when  the  latter  move  in  a  different  community,  are  ac- 
tuated by  the  most  unselfish  motives,  and  pnKjeed  in 
accordance  with  the  most  imperative  demands  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Korah  is  elsewhere  referred  to  in  Numb,  xxvi,  9-11 ; 
xxvii,  3;  1  Chron.  \n,  22,  37;  ix,  19.  See  Joum,  «Sar, 
Lit,  App.  1852,  p.  195;  Forster,  Israel  in  the  Wilderness 
(Lond.  1865).  On  the  Korachidse,  see  Carpzov,  Intro- 
duct,  ii,  105;  Van  Iperen,  Dc  jUiis  Karachi  psalmor. 
gvnnind.  auctorib., in  the  BibL  Uagan.W^x^ 99 sq. ;  comp. 
Eichhom,  JHbl,  d.  bibL  Lit.  i,  911  sq.;  Bauer,  iMr,  My- 
tholog.  i,  302 ;  Krkldr.  d.  Mund.  d.  A .  Test,  i,  219  sq.  On 
the  Arabic  legends,  see  Fleischer,  Hist.  axUeishm,  p.  82L 
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3.  The  first  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron,  of  the   objection,  however,  to  this  view  \b  that  the  aame  titles  ' 
family  of  Caleb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  43).    contain  another  phrase  dedicating  the  psalms  in  qucs- 
BwC  considerably  post  1G12.  tion  "  to  the  chief  musician,**  so  that  the  following  ez- 

-  Ko'rahlte  (Hebrew  Korchi\  '^n^i;?,  Exod.  vi,  24;    P'^""^'"  "»"»^  ^  rendered  by  {b  «auctoris»»)  the  Korah- 
Numb.  xxW,  68;  1  Chron.  ix,  31 ;  xxVC  19;  plur.  Aor-    »^    ^ee  Psalms.    J.  van  Iperen  (ap.  RosenmUUer)  as- 

L'   f  ^mmmm^m.  t  r^u       'lit      "  c  '  t    o  r<i sigHs  thcse  psslms  to  the  tuues  of  Jchoshaphat ;  others 

cA»i»',  D^n^P,  lChron.ix,  19;  xu,6;  XXVI,  1 ;  2Chron.  .  ",i.  fV.      w        u         i?      u    ** -u \.      !«.     ^^j 

,1    ^-    ^  ^,.         .     «.     .,    >        ,  ^^  *^^o*6  of  the  Maccabees;  Ewald  attributes  the  42d 

XX,  19;  Septuag.  kopir;,c,  1  Chron.  ix,  31 ;  Kopirai,  1  ^,^^^  j,,  Jeremiah.     The  purpose  of  many  of  the  Ger- 

Chron.  ix,  19 ;  xii,  6 ;  elsewhere  paraphrases  i;ioi,  cnnog,  ^an  critics  seems  to  be  to  reduce  the  antiquity  of  the 

or  yevinui:  Kope ;  Auth.  Vers. "  Korahitcs,**  1  Chron.  ix,  Scriptures  as  low  as  possible. 

19;  "Korahitc,"  1  Chron.  ix,  31 ;  "  Korathitcs,"  Numb,        g.  Others,  again,  of  the  sons  of  Korah  were  -por- 

XXVI.  68;  -  Kore,    1  Chron.  xxvi,  19;  elsewhere  -  Kor-  ^^.  j  ^  doorkeepers,  in  the  Temple,  an  office  of  cot*. 

hites),  the  patronymic  designation  of  that  portion  of  giderable  dignitv.     In  1  Chron.  ix,  17-19,  we  learn  that 

the  Kohathites  who  were  descended  from  Korah,  and  ghaUum,  a  Korihite  of  the  line  of  Ebiasaph,  was  chief 

are  frequently  styled  by  the  synonymous  phrase  Sons  ^f  ^^^  doorkeepers,  and  that  he  and  his  brethren  were 

of  Korah  (q.  v.).     Comp.  Asaph.     It  would  appear  at  ^^.^^  .j,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^.      ^^        ^^  ^^^  ^ 

first  sight,  from  Exod.  vi  24,  that  Korah  had  three  sons  ^j^^  tabenuu:le  (compare  2  Kings  xxv,  18)  apparently 

-Assir,  Elkanah  and  Abiasaph-as  W  mer,  RosenmUl-  ^^o^^  ^j^^  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^^  Babylonian  captivity.     See  ah» 

tor,  etc,  abo  imderstond  it;  but  as  we  leani  from  1  ^  Chron.  ix,  22-29 ;  Jer.  xxxv,4;  and  Ezra  ii,  42.    But 

Chron.  VI,  22,  23  37,  that  Assir,  Elkanah  and  Abiasaph  j^  ^  ^hron.  xxvi  we  find  that  this  official  station  of  the 

were  r^pectivdy  the  son,  grandson,  and  great  grand-  Korahites  dated  from  the  time  of  David,  and  that  their 

son  of  Korah  it  seems  obvious  that  Exod.  vi,  24  gives  ^^^f  ^,^  ^y^^^  Shelemiah  or  MeshelemUh,  the  son  of 

us  the  chief  houses  sprung  from  Korah,  and  not  his  ac-  (Abi)asaph,  to  whose  custody  the  east  gate  feU  by  lot, 

tual  sons,  and  therefore  that  Llkanah  and  Abm^ph  were  ^^      ^j^^    ^ncipal  entrance.     Shelemiah  is  thought  t» 

not  the  «ons,but  hitcr  descendants  of  Korah.    See  Sam-  ^^^.^  ^^\^^  ^^^  „  m^^,^„  .„  ,  ^^^^  .     j«  ^ 
UEU    The  offices  filled  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  as  far  as       ^^        Meshullam,  2  Chron.  xxiv,  12;  Neh.  xu,  26, 

we  are  mformed,  are  the  foUowmg :  ^^ere,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  a  name  may  desig- 

l.  They  were  an  important  branch  of  the  singers  in  nate,  not  the  individuals,  but  the  house  or  family.     In 

the  Kohathite  division,  Heman  himself  being  a  Korah-  2  Chnm.  xxi,  14,  Kore,  the  son  of  Imnah  the  Levite,  the 

ite  (1  Chron.  vi,  33),  and  the  Korahites  being  among  doorkeeper  towards  the  east,  who  was  over  the  free-will 

those  who,  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  "stood  up  to  praise  offerings  of  God  to  distribute  the  oblations  of  the  Lord 

the  Lord  God  of  Uracl  with  a  loud  voice  on  high''  (2  and  the  most  holy  things,  was  probably  a  Korahite,  as 

Chron.  xx,  19).     See  Hrman.     Hence  we  find  eleven  we  find  the  name  Kore  in  the  family  of  Korah  in  I 

psahns  (or  twelve,  if  Psa.  xliii  is  included  under  the  Chron.  ix,  19.     In  1  Chron.  ix,  81  we 'find  that  Matti- 

same  title  as  Psa.  xlii)  dedicated  or  assigned  to  the  sons  thiah,  the  first-bom  of  Shallum  the  Korahite,  had  the 

of  Korah,  viz.  Psa.  xlii,xliv-xUx,lxxxiv,lxxxv,lxxxvii,  set  office  over  the  things  that  were  made  in  the  pans. 

Ixxxviii.     Winer  describes  them  as  some  of  the  most  See  Levite. 

beautiful  in  the  collection,  from  their  high  lyric  tone.       v^^  iJit^tM.^    •  i.«  i*  j  *    *u 

Origen  «ays  it  w«.  a  rem«-k  of  the  old  inUrpretm  that       Koraldhites  «  a  name  wmetitnca  applied  .0  the 

,,  f.        ',  ..    ,     .^u  .u  r  fu       «-,    f  unfortunate  Jewish  tnbe  of  Koraidha,  of  Northern  Ara-     - 

all  the  psalms  msenbed  with  the  name  of  the  sons  of  , .       u-  u  »r  u  i      *•      »   i  .u  •       r     i  » 

zr      uriifi  .       lu      ri     u-.         i  r  ^  bis,  which  Mohammcd  extirpated  upon  their  refusal  to    ^ 

Korah  are  fall  of  pleasant  and  cheerful  subj^U,  and  free  ^^     ^.^  ^  ^.^.^  „       J^„   j,,^{^  ^^,^.,^  _ 

from  "ny  h"'e  ««1  or  harsh  (J'omtLm     A  ,«g.  i.  c.  1  ^  ^^^  ^^         j.    '  ^^  Raraidha.  see  Griii,  ^ 

Sam,)^  and  on  Matt,  xvui,  20  he  ascnbcs  the  authorship  ^     h  d.J  h     •  12'>-1'27'  Milman.//tirf  ofth  J    s  T-J 

of  these  psalms  to  "  the  three  sons  of  Korah,"  who, '*  be-  f^      '   xr  -  "\ -l'    r  vr  l         j^-  ior.         o  iT 'eT** 

cause  thev  airreed  toirether  had  the  Word  of  God  in  the  ^  *^* '  ^^''"'  ^''^'  of  Mohammed,  ll^  135  sq. ;  Salens  AT- 

T/  r.\^^/  *^v     •  \      Q*  A         *•      w  Vii    »«w.  P-845,  note  h.     See  Mohammed. 

midst  of  them"  (//omt/L  xiv).     St.  Augustine  has  a  still         *  *^        ' 

more  fanciful  conceit,  which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to       Kor^,  often  Anglicized  (when,  as  properly,  it         ^ 

repeat  in  almost  every  homily  on  the  eleven  psalms  in-    the  article  prefixed)  AUCoran,  but  more  precisely  Qu~wm 

scribed  to  the  sons  of  Kore.    Adverting  to  the  intcrpre-    ran.    The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  first  sylUble,  as  manjiC^ 

Ution  of  Korah,  Calvities,  he  finds  in  it  a  great  mystery,    persons  place  it.     The  word  is  from  the  Arabic  rooto 

Under  this  term  is  set  forth  Christ,  who  is  entitled  Cal-    karaOf  and  means  literally  the  readwg—that  whicbfs 

vus  because  he  was  crucified  on  Calvary,  and  was  mock-    ought  to  be  read ;  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Chaldeai^ 

ed  by  the  by-standers,  as  Elisha  had  been  by  the  chil-    Keri  (q.  v.).     The  book  is  also  called  Furgan,  from  s 

dren  who  cried  after  him  "  Calce,  calre  /"  and  who,    root  signifying  to  dicidt  or  distinguish ;  Sale  says  to  de^J 

when  they  said  "  Go  up,  thou  bald  pate,"  had  prefigured    note  a  section  or  portion  of  the  Scriptures;  but  Mohamczi 

medans  say  l>ecau:!»e  it  distinguishes  between  good  an»#v 

evil.     It  is  furthermore  spoken  of  as  Ai-Mosht{f,  "Th'^i 

Volume,"  and  Al-Kiidb,  *'Thc  Book,"  by  way  of  emir  m^ 

nencc ;  and  A  l-Dhikr,  *•  The  Admonition."     The  Kora:  & 

is  the  Mohammedan  Book  of  Faith,  or,  as  we  may  saj^-tf 

Bible. 

Divisions, — It  consists  of  one  volume,  which  is  divider  J 

into  one  hundred  and  fourteen  larger  sections  or  portioirv^ 

called  Surdu,  which  signifies  a  regular  series.    These  "^ 

suras  or  sections  are  not  nunil)ered  in  the  original,  bu^  ^ 

bear  each  its  own  title,  which  is  generally  some  key^^ 

word  in  the  chapter,  or  the  first  word  therein.     In  cbsm^^ 

where  it  is  taken  from  near  the  close  of  the  chapter,      -« 


the  crucifixion.     The  sons  of  Korah  are  therefore  the 
children  of  Christ  the  bridegroom  {Ifomil,  on  Psalms). 
Of  modems,  Rosenmllller  thinks  (hat  the  sons  of  Korah, 
especially  Heman,  were  the  authors  of  these  psalms, 
which,  he  says,  rise  to  greater  sublimity  and  breathe 
more  vehement  feelings  than  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
quotes  Hensler  and  Eichhom  as  agreeing.     De  Wette 
also  considers  the  sons  of  Korah  as  the  authors  of  them 
{Einl,  p.  335-339),  and  so  does  Just.  OlHliauscn  on  the 
Psalms  (Exeg,  Ihtndb.  EinL  p.  22).    As,  however,  the  lan- 
guage of  several  of  these  psalms,  e.  g.  of  xlii,  Ixxxiv, 
etc,  LH  most  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  David, 
it  has  seemed  to  other  interpreters  much  simpler  to  ex- 
plain the  title  **for  the  sons  of  Korah"  to  mean  that  j  is  probable  that  that  portion  was  originally  uttered 
they  were  given  to  them  to  sing  in  the  Tem[)le  services.  |  Some  suppose  these  titles  to  have  been  matter  of  revel 
If  their  style  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  of  a  j  tion,  as  ahio  the  initial  liism-iUah,  **  In  the  name  < 
more  sublime  and  Ij^ric  character  than  that  of  the  sons  j  God,"  etc.,  which  is  likewise  placed  as  a  prefatory 
of  Merari  or  Gershon,  and  Heman  had  more  fire  in  his  |  in  all  Moslem  books,  but  in  the  Koran  stands  at  the  hi 
execution  than  Asaph  and  Jeduthun,  it  is  perfectly  nat-  ;  of  each  chapter  or  sura.     There  are  twenty-nine  el 


ural  that  David  should  have  given  his  more  (Kwtic  and 
elevated  strains  to  Heman  and  his  choir,  and  the  sim- 
pler and  quieter  psalms  to  the  other  choirs.    A  serious 


ters  which  begin  with  certain  letters,  and  these  the 
bammedans  l>clieve  to  conceal  profound  mysteries, 
have  not  been  communicated  to  any  but  the  proph' 
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ootwithBtanding  which,  various  expUnations  of  them 
have  been  [trofTeretL     For  these  curious  but  unimpor- 
tant theories,  see  Sale,  p.  43.     The  chapters  or  suras  du 
not  now  stand  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  original- 
ly uttered.    As  the  Mohamme<lan  theory  concerning  the 
reconciliation  of  inconsistencies  in  the  Koran  is  that  the 
later  revelation  abrogates  any  former  one  with  which 
it  conflicts,  and  as  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  the  passages  of  the  Koran  are  admitted  thus  to  have 
been  cancelled,  their  chronological  order  frec^uently  bo- 
comes  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.     The  real 
order  in  point  of  time,  and,  therefore,  authority,  as  now 
determined,  after  immense  painstaking,  is  the  following : 
Suras  numbered  103, 100,  iW),  01, 106, 1, 101, 96, 102, 104, 
8-i,  9-1, 105, 89,90, 93, 94, 108,  were  delivered  in  tlie  onler 
in  which  they  are  here  Bet  down  in  the  first  stage  of 
Mohammed's  prophetic  career.    Suras  numbered  9U,  11 2, 
74,  111,  belong  to  the  second  period  of  his  career,  and 
extend  to  his  fortieth  vear.    Those  numbered  87, 97, 88, 
80. 81, 84, 86, 110, 85, 83, 78, 77, 76, 75, 70, 109, 107, 55, 56, 
belong  to  the  third  period.     Numbers  67, 53, 32, 39, 73, 
79,54,34,31,69,68,41,71,52.50,45,44,37,30,26,15,51, 
cover  the  time  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  yetai  of  Mo- 
hammed's mission.     Numbers  46,  72, 35,  36,  19,  18,  27, 
42, 40, 38, 2  >,  20, 43, 12, 11, 10, 14,  6, 64, 28, 23, 22, 21, 17, 
16, 13,  29,  7,  to  the  fifth  stage.     The  date  of  numbers 
1 13, 1 14  is  not  known.     Numbers  2, 47, 57, 8, 58, 65, 98, 
^2, 59, 24, 63, 48, 61, 4, 8, 5, 33, 60, 66, 49, 9,  are  those  de- 
livered at  3Iedina.     Most  of  the  others  were  delivered 
^it  Mecca,  though  some  were  delivered  partly  at  Medina 
^uid  partly  at  Mecca.    The  Koran  is  further  subdivided 
lr>y  the  equivalent  of  our  verses,  r^led  Ayaty  which 
:r^Beai]s  fiffns  or  wonders,  as  the  secrets  of  God's  attri- 
%:>Qte8,  works,  judgments,  etc     It  is  again  arranged  in 
'^ty  equal  portions  called  /7m5,  each  of  which  is  di- 
^  ided  into  four  equal  parts  (or  into  thirty  portions  twice 
Jfce  length  of  the  former,  and  subdivided  into  four  parts), 
the  use  of  the  readers  in  the  royal  temples  or  in  the 
^^joining  chai)els  where  the  emperors  and  great  men 
^**  interred.     Thirty  of  these  readers  belong  to  earh 
^^hap^l^  and  each  reads  his  section  every  day,  so  that  the 
^^''^olc  Koran  is  read  through  once  a  day  (Sale,  p.  42). 

CcfntaUs, — The  matter  of  the  Koran  is  exceedingly 
^■^coherent  and  sententious,  the  book  evidently  being 
^*'*thout  any  logical  order  of  thought  either  as  a  whole 
^r  ^  its  parts.  This  agrees  with  the  desultory  and  in- 
^^^ental  manner  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  dcliv- 
The  following  table  of  the  suras  (condensed  from 
^^)  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  mu«cellaneous 
^  ^^  of  topics.  Many  of  the  headings,  however,  are,  as 
^^Ve  explained,  simply  catch-titles,  taken  from  some 
^'^•JJinent  word  or  expression.  Most  of  the  contents 
?*^  preceptire  merely ;  some  ar«  a  travesty  of  Bible  his- 
1^  'y ;  others  recount  in  a  vague  and  fragmentar}'  way 
^  ^4cnts  in  the  prophet's  personal  or  public  career;  and 
J^^^"  are  somewhat  speculative.  Generally  the«e  ele- 
are  iodiacriminately  mixed  in  the  same  piece. 

7U1«  !•  tiM  Original.  vi^J  ^Jf"   TIU«  is  tb«  Orlgliud.  ^^^ 

_    frefiue 7 '  w!  The  Tme  Believers.' 118 

S*  TheCow a86'«4.Lighl 74 

2*  nrheFoDdlyoflmrftn  200,  20.  Al-Forkan  [The  Ko~ 

JJ"  J^omen   175  ran] 77 

S"  ^TieTabJe 120.  86.  The  Poets «7 

5*   C:atUe 1«   «7.TheAnt 08 

i"  Al-Araf *»;  28.  The  Story 87 

S"  lEbeSpiiila 7C  ».  The  Spider 09 

••  The  Declaration  of       i  80.  The  Greeks fti 

ImmauUy  ICanver-       \  81.  Lokmftn 84 

^-.    ,»<o»l 130!  82.  Adoralinn 20 

^U^JonsB lO-j   88.  The  ConfedcratCM  . .    78 

\X.  Hud.. 128|  84.8Aba 54 

\^^l2?*P5 Ill,  85.TheCreator[iliH?e/j»]    46 

\a.  Thunder 48'  80.  Y.  8.  [L  8.] 83 

A-^  Abraham ... . .  53  37.  Thoro  who  rank  them 

\S.  KVBeiralTh«Fl/j7Wi    99' 


1. 


^ 


\t^*TteBM 128 

\1.*Tte  Night  Journey,  no 
\ft.'ft»CaTe. Ill 

\%.^ 80 

<l)^T.n. 184 

^•ttoProphets ng 

tLt^TOgnmage...     73 


selves  in  Order  [T9ie 

Clas»e0\ Ifii 

88.8 86 

89.  The  Troops 7ft 

40.  The  Tme  Believers .    S5 

41.  Are   distinctly  Ex- 

plained iEacjffUina' 
wm] 54 


^P-  niU  in  th«  Orlgtnd.  y^'J^ 

42*.  Consultation 6ii. 

43.  The  Ornaments   of 

Qod[I>r«M] 89 

44.  Smoke bt 

45.  The  Kneeling 36 

46.  Al-Ahkaf 85, 

47.  MnhnrnmedlTA^fiat-       ' 

tUl 88i 

48.  The  Victory 89, 

49.  The    Inner    Apart-       { 

ments  ISanetuaru]    18, 

60.  K 45! 

51.  ThcDlsi>er»hig  L/JrraM  i 

qfthfWindu] 60| 

58.  The  Mouutuin 48| 

58.  The  Star 61 

54.  The  Moon 55i 

55.  The  Merclftil 7S 

56.  TheIuovltableLJt<(/^ 

ment] 99 

57.  Iron 89 

5S.  She   who  Disputed 

iThf.  Complaint] . .  22 
69.  TheEmicrration  [The 

AvMmbly] 84 

GO.  She  who  is  triedCTAe 

Proqf] 18 

61.  Battle  Array 14 

68.  The  Assembly  [Fri- 

day^     ll| 

63.  The  Hypocrites  [/nt-      : 

pitnutl 11' 

64.  Mutual  Deceit  LiT/Mtv-     I 

ertj] 18 

66.  Divorce 12l 

06.  Prohibition 12. 

67.  The  Kingdom 80 

69.  The  Pen 62 

69.  Thclnfallible  [Tluln- 

evitable  Day) 52 

70.  The  Steps  [The  Clase- 

ee] 44I 

71.  Noah 28 

72.  The  Genii 28 

73.  The  Wrapped  up  [The 

Prophet  in  his  Dremt]  19 , 

74.  TheCoveredL  rA^ifan-     I 

tie]. 66l 

75.  The  Resurrection....  40 

76.  Man 31 

77.  ThoMe  who  are  sent 

[TheMeimnger§]...  tH\ 

78.  The  [Important]  Mews  40 

79.  Those  who  tear  forth 


^P-  T1U«  la  Dm  OrigioAl.  ^^ 

[The  Mini$ler§   c/ 
Vetufeanee] 46 

80.  He  Frowned  [The 

Frown] 48 

81.  TheFoldiugupLItari- 

neat] 89 

82.  The  cleaving  asunder  19 

83.  Those  who  ipve  short 

Measure  or  Weight  86 

84.  The  Rendiugasunder  88 

85.  The  Celestial  Signs..  82 

86.  The  Nocturnal  Star..  17 

87.  The  Most  High 19 

88.  The     Overwhelming 

[The  Glomny  Veil]  .  26 

89.  The  Daybreak 30 

90.  The    Territory  [The 

Citu} 80 

91.  The  Sun 16 

92.  The  Night 81 

93.  The  Brightness  [The 

Sun  in  Meridian] . .  11 

94.  Have  we  not  opened? 

[  The  Eacpomtion] ...    8 

95.  The  Fig-[treei 8 

96.  The  Coiigealed  Blood 

[The  union  of  the 
iilexee] 19 

97.  Al-Kadlr   [The  Cele- 

brated Sight] 6 

98.  The  Evidence 8 

99.  The  Earthquake 8 

100.  The  War  Hordes 11 

101.  The  Striking  [Day  mf 

Calamitiee] 10 

1U8.  The  Emulous  Desire 
of  Mnltiplylng[Looe 

of  Gain] 8 

103.  The  Afternoon 8 

104.  The  Slanderer 9 

1 06.  The  Elephant 5 

106.  Koreish 4 

107.  Necessaries  [The  Sue 

coring  Hand] 7 

108.  AI-K&lhar 3 

1 09.  The  Unbelievers 6 

110.  Assistance i 

HI.  Abu  Laheb 6 

118.  The    Declaration    of 

God's  Unity 4 

118.  The  Daybreak  [God 

qf  Morning 6 

ll4Man 6 


Manner  of  Pretervatinn. — ^]^fohammc(Vs  professed  rev- 
elations were  made  at  intervals  extending  over  a  period 
of  twenty-three  years,  when  the  canon  was  dosed.  Wo- 
have  no  certain  information  about  the  manner  of  their 
preservation  during  the  prophet's  life.  Many  persons 
wrote  them  on  |)alm-lcaves  and  various  other  substances 
which  were  conveniently  at  hand.  A  writer  in  the  Cid" 
cntta  /ierieic  (xix,  8)  says :  "  In  the  latter  part  of  his  ca- 
reer the  prophet  hatl  many  Arabic  amanuenses;  some  of 
them  occasional,  as  Ali  and  Othman,  others  official,  aa 
Zcid  ibn-Thnbit  (who  also  learned  Hebrew  expressly  in 
order  to  conduct  Mohammed's  business  at  Medina).  In 
Wttckidy's  collection  of  dispatches  the  writers  are  men- 
tioned, and  thev  amount  to  fourteen.  Some  sav  there- 
were  four-and-twenty  of  bis  followers  whom  he  used 
more  or  less  as  scribes,  others  as  many  as  forty-two 
(Weil's  Mohammed,  IK  SbO).  In  his  early  life  at  Mecca 
he  could  not  have  had  these  facilities,  but  even  then 
his  wifo^  Khatiija  (who  could  read  the  sacred  Scriptures^ 
might  have  rccorde<l  his  revelations;  or  Waraca,  Ali, or 
Abu-Bekr.  At  Me<lina,  Obey  ibn-Kab  is  mentioned  as 
one  who  useil  to  record  the  inspirc<i  recitations  of  Mo- 
hammed (Wackidy,  p.  277^).  Abdallah  ibn-Sad,  anoth- 
er, was  excepted  from  the  Meccan  amnesty  because  ho 
hatl  falsified  the  revelation  dictal*^  to  him  by  the  proph- 
et (Weil's  Mohammed),  It  is  also  evident  tliat  the  rev- 
elations were  recorded,  l>ecause  they  arc  frequently  call- 
ed throughout  the  Koran  itself  Kitab^ '  the  writing,'  i.  e. 
Scriptures."  Besides  this,  however,  there  were  many 
I>ersons  who  recited  these  sayings  daily,  c«)nsidering 
their  repetition  to  be  a  duty,  and  iiorsons  generally  ro- 
[Katerl  some  parts  of  them.  It  was  said  that  some  could 
repeat  literally  every  word  of  the  Koran.  The  recital 
of  a  portion  of  it  was  essential  in  ever}'  celebration  of 
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public  worship,  and  its  private  perusal  was  urged  as  a 
duty  aiul  considered  a  privilege.  No  onler  waA,  liow- 
ever,  obeM^rved  in  their  perusal,  in  public  the  imnm  or 
preacher  selecting  according  to  his  owu  pleasure. 

Collected  hy  ZtvL — Many  of  the  best  memorizers  of 
the  Koran  were  slain  in  battle  at  Yemana,  whereuiKin 
Omar  advised  caliph  Abu-Bckr,  "as  tlie  battle  might 
again  wax  hot  among  the  repeaters  of  the  Koran/'  that 
he  should  a])point  /eid  to  collect  from  all  sources  the 
matter  of  the  Koran.  This  Zeid  did  from  date-leaves, 
tablets  of  white  stones,  breasts  of  men,  fragments  of 
parchment  and  paper,  and  ]>io(!es  of  leather,  and  the 
shoulder  and  rib  l>oneH  of  camels  and  goats.  Sale  sup- 
poses that  Zeid  did  not  compile,  but  merely  reduced  to 
order  the  various  suras.  Thi.s,  however,  was  but  im- 
perfectly done.  Zeid's  copy  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Hafza,  the  daughter  of  ( )niar. 

Jitcetuion  in  Olhnuin^s  Tiiu: — A  variety  of  expres- 
sion either  originally  pn'.vailed,  or  soon  crept  into  ct)p- 
ics  made  from  Zeid's  edition.  The  Koran  was  "one,** 
but  if  tliere  were  several  varying  texts  where  would  be 
its  unity  V  There  were  markeil  differences  between  the 
Syrian  and  Iranian  readings.  The  caliph  Othmaii  or- 
dered Zeid  and  three  of  the  Koreish  (q.  v.)  to  reprtKhice 
an  authorized  version  from  the  copy  of  Hafza,  and  tliis 
was  subsequently  sent  into  all  the  principal  cities,  aU  pre- 
vious copies  being  directed  to  be  bunu-d.  This  recen- 
sion being  objected  to  in  modem  times  on  the  ground 
that  the  Koran  is  incorruptible  and  eternal,  and  pre- 
served fn»m  all  error  and  variety  of  readings  by  the  mi- 
raculous inter|K)sition  of  (io<l,  the  MohamnuKlans  now 
say  that  it  was  originally  revealed  in  seven  different 
dialei'ts  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  that  the  men  in  ques- 
tion only  selected  from  these.  The  variations  in  the 
copies  of  Othman's  edition  are  marvellously  few.  There 
is  probably  no  other  work  which  has  remained  twelve 
centuries  with  so  pure  a  text. 

-1  Htluntinity, — It  would  appear  difficult,  notwithstand- 
ing the  care  taken  since  Othman's  day,  to  prove  that 
the  Koran  has  been  entirely  un(;orrupte(L  The  Shiite 
Mussulmans  say  that  Othman  struck  out  ten  sections, 
or  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole;  and  the  Dahisldtiy 
translated  by  Shea  and  Iruyer  (\\y  3Gt<),  contains  one  of 
the  sections  said  to  have  been  struck  out.  Again,  while 
the  Koran  was  in  the  care  of  Ilafza,  one  of  Mohammed's 
wives,  we  cannot  say  tliat  it  was  not  in  any  way  tam- 
pere<l  with.  The  balance  of  evidence,  however,  is  prol)- 
ably  against  the  views  of  the  Shiite  sect.  At  the  time 
of  the  recension  there  were  multitudes  who  had  tran- 
Bcripta,  and  who  remembered  accurately  what  they  had 
heard.  There  was  bitter  |M)litical  enmity  to  Othmnn, 
headed  by  Ali,  who  would  gladly  have  seized  on  any 
Buch  flaw  or  failure.  Abu-lk*kr  was  a  sincere  follower 
■  of  Mohammed,  and  all  the  iR'oplc  seem  to  hav  been  ear- 
nest in  their  endeavor  to  reproduce  the  divine  message. 
The  compilation  was  made  within  two  years  of  the 
prophet's  death,  wliile  yet  there  were  official  reciters 
and  tutors  of  the  Koran  in  every  quarter.  The  verj' 
fragmentar}'  and  patchwork  character  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  b<Hik  bears  marks  of  honesty ;  yet  ])asHages 
revealed  at  various  perioiis  may,  after  all,  not  l)e  all  in- 
cluded. The  verj'  call  for  the  recension  of  Othman's  is, 
cm  the  other  hand,  urged  as  evidence  of  acknowledged 
corruiHion. 

The  Koran  as  a  Rev* latum, — The  Mohammedan  the- 
ory is  that  the  Koran  is  eternal  and  uncreated,  and  was 
first  written  in  heaven  on  a  table  of  vast  size,  calleil 
"the  Preser\*CHl  Table ;"  that  a  copy  of  this  volume  was 
made  on  i>aper,  and  brought  by  (iabriel  down  to  the 
lowest  heaven  in  the  month  of  Kamadan,  from  which 
copy  the  work  wos  ot  various  times  communicated  to 
the  prophet.  The  whole  was  shown  to  Mohammed 
once  a  year,  and  the  la«t  year  of  his  life  he  saw  ii  twice. 

The  fvitlemce  relie<l  on  to  prove  its  inspiration,  so  far 
as  found  within  the  Koran  it^telf,  is  as  follows : 

1.  That  Mohammed  was  foretold  by  Jesus  in  tlicse 
words :  **  Oh  children  of  i>>rael,  I  bring  glad  tidings  of 


an  apostle  who  shall  come  after  me,  whose  name  shall 
be  Ahmad"  (sura  6).  Ahmad  is  from  the  same  loot, 
and  has  almost  the  sanoe  meaning  as  Mohammed,  A 
passage  of  the  New  Test.  (John  xvi,  7),  in  which  Christ 
pntmises  to  send  the  Comforter,  is  wrested  f«>r  the  same 
seri'ice,  as  also  are  Psa.  i,  2,  and  Deut  xxziii,  2. 

2.  Some  suppose  tliat  the  Koran  contains  accounts  of 
miracles  worked  by  Mohammed.  The  24th  sura  con- 
tains what  some  Mohammedans  inter|)rct  as  an  account 
of  Mohammeirs  fjiUttiny  the  moon.  The  Mohammedan 
critit»s  are  not  agreed  themselves  as  to  whether  the 
prophet  there  s]x^aks  in  the  future  or  past  tense.  Wheth- 
er he  does  not  merely  affirm  that  the  moon  shall  be  split 
before  the  day  of  judgment  admits  of  question.  Mo- 
hammed elsewhere  in  tlie  Koran  distinctly  and  repeat- 
edly denies  that  he  could  or  would  work  miracles  ^sura 
13-17,  etc.).  The  night  journey  of  Mohammed  from 
Mecca  to  Jerusalem  Csura  17),  and  the  converwon  of  the 
jinns  or  genii  who  lieard  him  reading  the  Koran  (etira 
40,  72),  are  also  referred  to  as  miracles  by  the  3Ioham- 
medans,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  language  in  the  Koran 
was  intended  t^)  assert  what  it  has  since  been  made  to 
support.  Various  passages  are  rt>ferred  to  by  Moham- 
medans to  show  that  their  prophet  foretold  future  events 
—as  the  account  in  the  3()th  sura  about  the  Greeks  be- 
ing overcome;  but  the  commentators  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  reference  (sura  24,  27-48). 

3.  But  the  predictions  in  the  Koran  were  never  re- 
ferred to  as  evidence  of  Mohammed's  inspiration.  The 
real  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Koran  appealed 
to  throughout  by  Mohammedans  is  the  book  itself.  The 
author  of  it  ever}'where  appeals  to  it  as  a  literar)'^  mira- 
cle: it  is  *•  uncreated"  and  "eternal"  ^Sale,  p.  46);  it 
could  not  have  been  comi»osed  by  any  but  God  (Sale,  p. 
109; ;  Mohammed  challenges  men  and  genii  to  produce 
a  chapter  like  it  (Sale,  p.  1  GO- 235) ;  no  revelation  could 
be  more  self-evident  (Sale,  p.  13G) ;  it  contains  all  things 
necessary  to  know  (Sale,  p.  221,  273);  it  was  so  won- 
derful that  it  was  traduced  by  its  uieraies  as  a  piece  of 
sorcerj-  (Sale,  p.  Ififi),  as  a  piKtical  composition  (Sale,  p. 
304);  it  was  not  liable  to  corruption  (Sale,  p.  175),  and 
should  not  be  touched  by  the  ceremonially  unclean  (Sale, 
p.  437). 

The  Style  of  the  Koran, — It  is  difficult  to  make  a  pre- 
cise judgment  of  its  merits.     It  was  written  in  a  dialect 
of  Arabic  which  mav  now  almost  be  called  a  dead  Ian- 
guage.     It  is  coniftosed  in  a  kind  of  balanced  pnise, 
with  fre({uent  rhyming  termhiations;  a  sort  of  compo- 
sition once  greatly  admired  by  the  Syrian  Christian 
but  in  Europe  neither  the  poetic  cadence  nor  the  jinglin 
sound  is  deemed  suitable  to  prose  composition.     Som 
learned  Miussulmans  have  not  considered  it  remarkaU; 
beautiful  (PoccK'k's  Sjucimen  II Ut.  A  rtihum,  ed.  White 
p.  224 ;  Maracci,  Pnvhomufy  iii,  76 ;   Lee's  Afartyi>'J^ 
Tract.",  p.  124, 135).     Cibbon  is  probably  too  severe  ii«.- 
his  judgment  if  his  remarks  have  reference  to  its  man-  m 
ner  and  not  to  its  matter,  when  he  calls  it  an  "incdhe- 
rent  rhapsody  of  fable,  and  precept,  and  declamationr'V 
which  sometimes  crawls  in  the  diwt,  and  sometimes  iM 
lost  in  the  clouds"  (/W.  and  Fall  Roman  Empire,  i, 
305,  Milman's  edition).    Some  affirm  that  Hamzah  ben- 
Ahmed  wrote  a  U>ok  against  the  Koran  iritli  at  lei 
equal  elegance ;  and  Maslema  another,  which  surpasses 
it,  and  occasioned  a  defection  of  a  great  number  of 
sulmans.     Tlicre  is  perhaps  little  reason  to  differ 
the  representations  of  Mr.  Sale  when  he  saj's,  "The  Ko^^ 
ran  is  usuallv  allowed  to  be  written  with  the  utmost  el 
egance  and  purity  of  language  in  the  dialeil  of  the 
reish,  the  most  noble  and  polite  of  aU  the  Arabians, 
with  some  mixture,  though  very  rarely,  of  other  dia^ 
lects.     It  is  confessedlv  the  standard  of  the  Arabii^ 
tongue,  an<l,  as  the  more  orthoilox  believe,  and 
taught  by  the  book  itself,  inimitable  by  any  human 
(though  some  sectaries*  have  been  of  another  opinion 
and  then^fore  insisted  on  as  a  permanent  miracle,  grca 
er  than  that  of  raising  the  dead,  and  alone  sufficient 
convince  the  world  of  its  divine  original"  (AToroftyp. 
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full  list  of  these  and  the  Oriental  translations  and  edi-  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  after  their  principal  place 

tions  of  the  Koran,  see  TrUbner's  pamphlet,  A  Catalogue  of  residence,  the  city  of  Mecca),  he  was  denounced  by 

of  Arabic,  Persian^  and  Turkish  Books  printed  in  the  all  the  Koreish  tribe.     Many  of  his  people  wore  still 

East  (£g>'pt,  Tunis,  Oudh,  Bombay,  etc.).     See  Akabic  devoted  to  Sabaism  (q.  v.)t  a  somewhat  retined  worship 

Language.  of  the  phmetary  bodies  (in  all  probability  the  belief  of 

The  principal  editions  are  tliosc  of  Hinkelmann  (Ham-  the  Koreish  in  the  century  prec^iding  the  establishment 

burg,  1094),  Maracci  (Padua,  1G98),  FlUgcl  (Leipzig,  Sd  of  the  Mohammedan  creed;  compare  Sprenger,  Li/'e  of 

ed.  1838,  a  splendid  one),  besides  many  e<htions  (of  small  Mohnmmed,  i,  170 ;  Milman's  Gibbon,  Ikdine  and  Fall 

critical  value)  printed  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kasan,  Teheran,  if  the  Jionian  Empire,  v,  92  sq. ;  Milman,  iMtin  Ckrigfi- 

Calcutta,  Cawnpore,  Scrampore,  and  the  many  newly-  anity,  ii,  127 ;  and  the  article  Arabia,  voL  i,  p.  342,  in 

erected  Indian  presses.  this  Cyclopiedia),  while  many  others,  although  disbe- 

Literature., — In  addition  to  the  above,  special  refer-  licving  the  general  idolatry-  of  their  countrymen,  and 

ence  may  be  made  to  W.  Muir,  The  Testimony  borne  by  not  yet  believers  in  tJudaism,  or  in  the  corrupt  Cbristi- 

the  Koran  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  (Alia-  aiiity  with  which  alone  they  were  acquainted,  were 

habad,  India,  1860) ;  Pruf.Gerock,  Christologie  des  Koran  looking  for  a  revival  of  what  they  called  the  *' religion 

(Hamburg,  1839) ;  Muir,  Life  of  Mahomet  (Lond.  1860),  of  Abraham."     Indeed,  the  greater  the  number  of  Mo- 

voL  iv  (the  first  volume  being  almost  entirely  occupied  hammed's  converts,  the  greater  the  opposition  of  hia 

with  a  discussion  of  the  sources  available  for  such  a  bi-  tribe ;  for  had  not  the  new  religionists  dajred  to  question 

ography) ;  a  valuable  article  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  voL  the  sacredness  of  the  holy  temple,  and  call  their  ancient 

xix;  the  Journal  Asiatiqtte,  July,  1888,  p.  41  sq.;  De  gods  idols,  and  their  ancestors  fools?     With  all  the  an- 

Tassy,  Doctrines  et  devoirs  de  la  Religion  Musulmane  imosity  of  an  establu»he<i  priesthood  trembling  for  their 

tires  du  Coran ;  White  {Hampton  Lectures),  Comparison  dignity,  their  power,  and  their  wealth,  the  Koreish  re- 

of  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity ;  Neal,  Fslamism,its  sisted  the  inroads  of  the  new  prophet,  and  though  there 

Rise  and  Progress  (2  vols.  12mo — valueless) ;  Letters  to  were  of  their  number  those  who  had  actually  longed  for 

Indian  Youth,  by  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  of  Bombay ;  Life  the  propagation  of  a  monotheistic  faith,  they  now  spum- 

and  Religion  ofMohammetl,  in  accordance  with  the  Shiite  ed  its  establishment,  as  it  was  likely  to  give  superiority 

Traditions  of  the  Hezat  al-KHlud  (translated  from  the  to  the  family  of  Hashem,  only  a  side  branch  of  the  pow- 

Persian  by  liev.  J.  L.  Merrick,  Boston,  1850) ;  Noldeke  erful  tribe.     Many  of  the  converts  suffered  all  manner 

(Theodor),  Gesch.  d  Quoran  (Gotting.  I860) ;  Weil,  /lis-  of  annoyance ;  not  a  few  were  subjected  also  to  punbh- 

torische  Einleii,  in  den  Koran  (Biclf.  1844);  Weil,  Mo-  ment.     In  consetjuence  of  this  contest,  Mohammed  felt 

hammed  der  Prophet  sein  fjcben  u,  s,  I^hre  (Stuttf^A84'S,  constrained  to  advise  his  followers  to  seek  refuge  in 

8vo);  Sprenger, /^6e/»  w.  fjchre  von  Muhamtned  (lk>rlin,  Abyssinia.     He  himself  had  hitherto  escaped  only  by 

1861);  Kremer,  Alfred  von^  Oesch,  d,  herrschenden  Ideen  the  heroic  conduct  of  his  adopted  father,  Abu  Talib^ 

des  I  slams  (Lpz.  1868) ;  Perceval  (Caussin  de),  Essai  sur  who,  though  not  a  believer  in  the  new  religion,  consid- 

Chistoire  des  Arabes,  arant  VlsUimisme,  pendant  Vepoque  ered  it  his  duty  to  afford  protection  to  Mohammed  and 

de  Mahomet,  et  jusqu'a  la  reduction  de  touted  les  tribus  all  his  kindred.     But  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Islamitish 

sous  la  hi  Mussu Imane  {Va.n»,  1847-8,3  vol8.8vo);  and  doctrines  made  the  Koreish  violent,  and  they  now  de- 

especially  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  manded  that  Moharomc<l  should  be  delivered  into  their 

and  Subjects  suhsiditiry  thereto,  by  Seyd  Ahmed  Khan  hands.     Upon  Abu  Talib's  refusal  to  com])ly  with  their 

lUhader  (London,  1870) ;  A  mer,  Presb,  Rev.  Oct,  1862,  p.  demands  a  feud  resulted,  and  all  the  Hashemites  were 

754 ;  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  Sc[>t,  1 ,  1865.    On  t  he  Chris-  excommunicated.    The  Prt»phet  himself,  however,  they  %^ 

tology  of  the  Koran,  see  the  Studim  u.  Krit.  1838-1847;  sought  to  remove  by  secret  assassination;  a  price  was^ft^ 

Kitto,  JourrM}/  Sacred  Liter,  xxviii,  479;  Lond,  Quart,  set  upon  his  head— 100  camels  and  1000  ounces  of  sil — tit 

Review,  Oct.  1869,  p.  160  sq.     (J.  T.  G.)  ver— and  ho  escaped  their  vengeance  only  by  the  self— "^X- 

Ko'rathite  (Numb,  xxvi,  58).     See  Korahite.  possession  with  which  one  of  his  converts,  Nueim.  ine»r>*n 

Kordes,  Berknne,  a  German  writer  on  exegetical  ^^e  would-be  assaasm  Omar.   " Ere  thou  docst  the  deed,^^  i-> 

theolog>',  was  bom  at  LUlKK-k  Oct.  27, 1762.  and  studied  »«»<*  Nucim, « look  to  thine  own  near  kindred."    Omtw^  r. 

at  the  Jniversities  of  Kiel,  Leipzig,  and  Jena.     In  1793  ^^^^  infatuated  to  the  house  of  his  si«t4?r  Fatima  to  * 

he  became  lil»rarian  of  the  universitv  at  Kiel,  and  died  P»^«h  her  apostasy,  but  there  the  Koran  was  present- J  « 

there  Feb.  5,1823.     His  exegetical  works  aie^Observa-  cd  to  him;  he  read  a  few  sentences,  and  was  change(t>»3 

Honum  in  Jonas  OracuUi  Sj>ecimina  (Jena,  1788)  i-Ruth  ^"^  *  follower  of  the  Pro])het   Yet  did  not  the  Korcish-rf^« 

ex  versione  Septuaginta  inteipretum  (Jena,  1788).— Hoe-  ^^^  a*«^«  ^^^^^^  hostility;  and  it  is  said  that  for  thre^-M 

fer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  xxviii,  8^L  ^onff  y^»ra  M«)hammed  was  under  the  dcpressmg  influ-s j  r 

w   /  X  /TY  u         ir      /  «^i»i;«.  u  ^  ^fU  •    ,  ry»  cucc  of  thc  intcnlict,  and  constantlv  ol>liged  even  tr»  J 

Ko'rd  (Hebrew  Kore',  K^Jip,  but  K^.p  m  I  Chron.  ^^^^^^  ^j,  ^^  j„  J^^  ^^  ^j^j^  themidnijrht  assassurmi* 

XXVI,  1,  h  partridge,  as  ml  Sam.  xxvi,  20;  Sept.  Kopf,  (^n^p,  f^x^^^  f^-^ran,  ch.  xxxvi;  D'llerbelot,  BMioth^^\* 

but  Kwpij  V.  r.  Kopij  in  2  Cliron.  xxxi,  14),  thc  name  of  Qrientale,  p.  445).     A  fugitive  from  his  native  citv,  an<l>c«J 

two  or  three  men.     See  also  Kor.\h.  despairing  of  making  Mecca,  the  metropolis  of  the  na-^*^ 

1.  A  Levite  and  1  emple-warden  of  the  Korahites,  of  tional  religion,  the  centre  of  his  new  spiritual  empire,  h»rf 
the  sons  of  Asaph,  and  father  of  Meshelemiah  or  Shele-  turned  to  the  friendlv  citv  of  Medina,  whither  mor^-K^ 
miah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  1).  B.(;.  1014.  He  was  probably  ^y^^^  ^  hundred  of  hb  faithful  flock  had  preceded  him  ax*  J 
Identical  with  the  son  of  Ebiasaph  and  father  of  Shal-  Here  he  found  a  kind  reception,  and  succeeded  in  win-#xJ 
lum,  Levites  of  thc  family  of  Korah,  engaged  in  the  ni„p  f^r  his  cause  and  creed  six  of  the  most  distingubh-rf*^ 
same  wrvice  (1  Chron.  ix,  19).  ^^  citizens.     From  this  flight,  or  rather  from  the  firsr>»^i 

2.  Son  of  Imnah,  a  I^vitical  porter  of  the  east  gate,  ^^^^^i  of  the  next  Arabic  year,  the  Mohammedan  jera-K^^ 
appointed  by  Hezekiah  to  take  charge  of  the  Temple  {Hegira,  q.  v.)  U  dated.     See  Mohammkik 

offerings  (2  Chron.  XXXI,  14).     B.(^/26.  Qn^  successfully  esublished  at  Medina,  Mohamr«^^ 

3.  By  erroneous  transition  in  the  A.V.  at  1  Chron.  ^^y»  first  object  was  to  secure  his  native  stit>nghold>^^ 
XXVI,  19  for  KoiLVHiTK  (q.  v.).  ^^  f,,,  this  jmrpose  he  declared  himself  at  war  with  th^-f-^ 

KoreiBhis  the  name  of  a  celebrated  aboriginal  tribe  Meccans,  and  opened  the  contest  even  during  the  sacred*' 

of  Arabia,  from  whose  ranks  came  Mohammed,  the  foun-  month  of  the  Kajab.     The  fair  option  of  friendshif  ^ 

der  of  Islam.     The  influence  which  the  Koreish  must  submission,  or  battle  was  proposed  to  the  enemies  cj» 

have  exerted  in  the  early  daj's  of  Mohammed  is  appar-  Mohammed.    If  they  should  profess  the  creed  of  IsUr*'- 

ent  from  the  fact  that  they  exercised  the  guardianship  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  temporal  and  spiri^^ 

over  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.).    When  Mohammed  claimed  for  ual  benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and  to  march  a 

himself  the  dignity  of  a  prophet,  and  inveighed  against  der  the  same  banner  to  extend  the  religion  which  th>. 

the  primeval  supeiBtition  of  the  Koreish  (or  Meccans,  had  embraced.     In  his  ver}'  first  battle  he  routed 
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and  council  of  elders  is  periodically  elected.  The  pres- 
ident)  pastor,  and  schoolmaster  are  chosen  by  the  com- 
munity, with  recognition  of  the  government  and  Church. 
The  pastur  shares  the  functions  of  the  Sunday  ser\'icc 
with  the  pretddent,  councilroen,  and  schoolmaster,  each 
of  whom  has  authority  to  conduct  a  week-dsy  ser\'i(;e. 
The  community  admits  its  members  by  vote,  and  the 
children  of  the  members  are  re<.*eived  only  u]M)n  their 
own  recognition.  The  criminal  arlmiuist  ration  is  unai  r 
the  general  state  authority,  the  property  census  and  taj 
assessment  being  controlled  by  the  prehident. 

The  usual  Church  festivals  arc  ol»ser\'e<l.  Baptism  is 
a  public  and  solemn  ceremony,  the  im|M)rt  of  which  the 
people  are  not  allowed  to  forget.  The  Lord's  Supper  is 
administered  once  a  month  on  Saturday  evening,  pre- 
ceded by  a  week  of  preparatory  meetings. 

The  'christian  aciicity  of  the  community  is  displayed 
in  c<mncction  with  foreign  and  domestic  missions  and  in 
education.  It  has  few  of  its  own  members  in  the  foreign 
mission  Held,  though  many  missionaries,  male  and  female, 
were  educated  at  its  schools.  It  is  a  sup|K)rtcr  especially 
of  the  Rasle  Mission  House,  and  its  yearly  missionary  fes- 
tival LH  an  oc'casion  of  great  interest.  The  destitute  of 
the  neighl)orhood  arc  systematically  visited,  and  its  in- 
stitution for  abandoneil  children  is  chief  among  those  of 
its  class  at  WUrteml)crg.  In  its  separate  educational  in- 
stitutions for  the  two  sexes  about  10,000  persons  from 
various  lan<ls  have  received  their  training. 

Konithal  has  in  all  a  population  of  alxmt  1300.  It 
has  ever  exerted  a  salutary*  influence  for  the  prevention 
of  schism  in  the  WUrtemberg  Church,  has  furnished  for 
the  sentiment  of  Pietism  a  corrective  mo<icl  of  practical 
life,  and  has  in  general  shown  a  successful  example  of 
religious  and  moral  princi])lc  directly  applied  to  social 
laws.  Here  are  uniformly  neat  dwellings,  clean  streets, 
a  well-clad  people;  intemi>erance  and  brawls  arc  un- 
known ;  not  a  beggar  is  seen  except  such  as  may  come 
in  from  abroad ;  there  has  tjcen  no  case  of  bankruptcy 
from  the  foundation  of  the  community,  but  two  illegiti- 
mate births,  and  not  a  case  of  civil  or  criminal  process 
of  law  has  been  refpiired,  while  remarkable  fidelity  to 
the  government  in  times  of  trial  has  characterized  its 
people. — KapfT,  /^iV  Wiirtembtrffittchm  Jiriiderf/emtiiufm 
Kvrnthal  u.  \VUhtlm»dorf  {Kqt\\X\\,  1H30) ;  Bairth,  Ueher 
die  Pu!ti»tm  (Tubing.  181U) ;  Ztitschr.f,  hist.  then!.  1841 ; 
llaag,  Studien  d.  H'iirttend).  (ieiMl.  ix,  1  sq. ;  Ilerzog,  Retd- 
Encyiclop,  voL  xix,  s.  v.     (K.  B.  O.) 

Kortholt,  Christian  ( I ).    See  Cortiiolt. 

Kortholt,  Chiistian  (*2),  an  eminent  Danish  Prot- 
estant theologian,  and  a  nephew  of  Christian  Kortholt 
(1),  was  bom  at  Kiel  in  1709.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  and  aAerwanls  visited  Hol- 
land and  EnglaiKL  On  his  rc-tum  to  (>ermany  he  was 
ap[iointed  rector  of  the  College  of  Ix*i[)zig,  and  adjunct 
pnifess(»r  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
A  few  years  after  he  l)ecanic  professor  of  theologj'  in  the 
University  of  (iottingen,  and  finally  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendent. He  died  Sept.  21, 1751.  Besides  a  numlx>r  of 
articles  published  in  the  Acta  Kruditornm  JJjmtruium, 
and  a  collection  of  sermons  in  Gennan,  he  wn»te  Jfe  saC' 
rorum  Chri»tianorum  in  Cimbria  primordiis  (Kiel,  1728, 
4to) : — Commentatin  historico-icclesiastica  de  ecriesiis  mb- 
urbicariit^qua  in  diorarsin qnam  episcopun Romanwt  trtate 
concilii  Xicer.ni  habuit^  inquiritvr  (I>eipz.  1732, 4to) : — /Je 
*Surietate  A  idiqitaria  lAnvlumm  ad  Knappium  (Lpz.  1735, 
4to) :— />  .\futih,  Tindaiio  (Lpz.  1734, 4to)  :—/><•  AVAw- 
tiasnio  Mohamnwdvt  (Giitting.  1745,8vo):— />  Simtme 
p0fro prima  ApoatoL  et  ultimo  ((Jotting.  1748,  «vo);  etc 
He  published  also  [j^ibnitii  fpiMoUr.  ad  dirersos  (Leipzig, 
1733-42,4  vols.).  See  Joach.  Lindemann,  CArw/.  A'or- 
thidti  Oratio  funtbris  (in  tracer  dtcadum  stptmarin*  me- 
moriatn  theoloffnrum  nostra  (Etate,  ctc.,Lpzg.  1705, 8vo); 
Niceron,  MemoireSf  vol.  xxxi  ^  Hoefer,  A  our.  Bioff.  Gen, 
xxvii,  93 ;  Pierer,  Cniv.  Lexikon^  ix,  734.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Ko8.    See  Owu 

See  KoRKiSH. 


Kosegarten,  Bernhard  Chrlstiaii,  a  Gennaii 

theologian,  was  bom  at  Parchim,  in  Mecklenboig,  May 
7,  1722;  entered  Kostock  University  in  1739  ^  went  to 
Halle  in  174.'),  and  became  adjunct  piofessor  in  1750. 
He  died  June  17, 1803.  Kosegarten  made  for  himself 
quite  a  name  by  his  Ver$uch  da$  KirchUche  Dogma  rom 
Stande  drr  Kmiedrijping  Christi  timer  PrSfmtg  zu  unter-^ 
trer/tm  (New  Brandenburg,  1748, 4to). — Ddring,  GeUkrte 
TheoL  Ik-uttrhiands^  ii,  174. 

Kosegarten,  Hans  Gottfried  Ludwig,  a  Ger- 
man Orientalist  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Altenkirchen, 
Isle  of  KUgen,  Sept  10, 1792;  studied  theology  and  phi- 
lology at  the  University  of  Greifswald,  and  in  181 1 
went  to  Paris  to  continue  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  l>ecaroe  ailjunct  professor  at  Greifswald  in 
1815,  and  in  1817  pmfessor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Jena,  and  of  the  same  chair  at  Greifswald  in  1824.  He 
die<l  in  1860.  Kosegarten  wrote  />«  Jilohammede  Ehn 
Jiatuta  ejnutque  itinerUfus  (Jena,  1818),  and  published 
editions  of  Amm  ben-Kelthum's  Moallaka  (Jena,  1820) : 
— Libri  Coroner  legit  widest  CommentarU  in  Pentatevchum 
Karaiiici  ab  A  harone  ben-JClihu  conscripti  aliquot  ptir- 
ticiilof  (Jena,  1824);  etc.  Sec  ncrei,Umcersal Lexikon, 
ix,  738. 

Kosegarten,  Ludwig  Theobald,  a  Gennan  di- 
vine and  poet,  was  bom  at  GrevismUhlen,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, Feb.  1, 1758:  becama  rector  at  Wolgast  in  1785; 
pastor  at  Altcnkirchen  in  1792,  and  in  1808  professor  of 
hL«tor}'  at  the  university  in  (iireifswald;  later  also  pn>- 
fcssor  of  theology,  and  pastor  at  St.  Jamea'a  Church  in 
that  place,  and  died  Oct.  26, 1818.  He  was  at  one  time 
honored  with  the  rectorate  of  the  university.  His  writ^ 
ings  belong  to  the  domain  of  belles-lettres.  See  Kober^ 
stein,  Geschichte  cL  deutschen  NationallHteratur,  iii,  2G23 
sq. 

Kossoff,  Stlvertre,  a  Hussion  divine,  who  flour- 
ished near  the  middle  of  the  17th  centurv,  was  metro- 
politan of  Ki<;f  in  1647,  and  died  April  13*,  1657.     Kos-     . 
sofT  wrote  a  work  on  the  Seven  Sacraments  (Koutimsk,  .^> 
1653, 4to),  which  an  ecclesiastical  cotmcil  at  Moscow  u 
1690  declared  hereticaL 

Koster,  Johann  Friedrich  Bnrchardt,  a  < 
man  theologian,  was  bom  at  Loccum  in  1791.  He 
came  professor  of  theology  in  Kiel  in  1839,  and  diec^rrE 
alM)ut  1850.  His  works  are,  Meletemata  critica  et  eregefi-'mr  ^ 
ca  in  Zachariam  Pmphetam^  cap.  9-14  (Gotting.  1818)  <^ 
—Das  Christenthum  (Kiel,  1825)  i—Uhrh,  der  Pa^ortm  -»- 
Wissenschaft  (ibid,  1827) : — translations  of  the  PSaloiK'Mri 
(1837)  and  the  Pn.phets  (Leipzig,  1838). 

Koster,  Martin  Ghottfried,  a  German  theoi<r»  M 
gian,  was  bom  at  (iuntersblum  Nov.  11, 1784;  was  edir^v  M. 
catcKl  at  the  University  of  Jena,  which  he  entered  i^ 
1752,  and  in  1755  became  pastor  at  Wallersheim.    IK^ 
1761  he  was  called  to  Wcilburg  as  pastor  and  prorectc^  ::^" 
of  the  gymnasium  in  that  place.     In  1773  he  was 
pi»inted  pn»fess<>r  at  (tiessen,  and  dictl  there  Dec  6, 180 < 
Koster  was  decidedly  orthodox  in  belief,  and 
l)oth  by  his  tongue  and  his  |>en  to  stay  the  incomir^^ 
tide  of  RationalUm.     His  most  important  woiii  in  tlK"^" 
direction  is  his  \eneste  Peligitmsbt^benheiten  (GU 
1778-1796),  in  which  several  eminent  Gennan  theol 
gians  assisted  him.    He  wrote  also  Vorvrfheile  JUr  tt 
iritler  die  christLPeligiim  nebst  eiiwr  A  hhandhtng  von , 
lassunff  des  JiOsen  (Krankfort-on-the-Main,  1774, 8vo)  r- 
Krortentnff  der  fcirhtiffsten  Schwierigkeiten  in  der  Lei 
vom  7Vw/r/(ibid,  1776,8vo;  another  work  on  Sakm^iji. 
sen,  1 776, 8 vo) :  etc.    See  I)dring,6V/eAy7e  TheoL . 
lands,  ii,  159  sq. 

Koster,  Wilhelm,  a  German  theologian,  waal 
in  1765,  an(l  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  th 
ogy.    He  l)ecame  pastor  first  at  Oppenheim,  later  at 
pingcn,  and  died  May  8, 1802.     He  devoted  much  ol 
time  to  the  study  of  practical  theology,  especially  ti^' 
urgy,  and  wrote  Liturgie  bei  fieerdigvngem  (Maich, '. 
8vo)  :—A  ligem,  A  Itarliturgie  (ibid,  1799, 8vo),— D6 
Geiehrte  TheoL  Deutschlands,  ii,  162. 
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Ko«thB  Ibn-LttkR  (or  Lun),  tn  Aribian  phi- 
toBophcr,  the  originilur  uf  Hvliopulu  iiiSTria,fl<>iirubGil 
toward*  the  clo«  n(  the  9th  untuiy.  He  iIhkI,  iciwnl-  i 
ing  to  Abulfan^.  'Iwut  890.  He  UamUled  muiy  w»rk>  ' 
of  Greek  philo«pbeni  iiiUi  Arabic,  iiid  wroie  hiiimcir  ' 
many  oiii^nil  treatises,  amung  whicb  arc,  i>f  Animar  j 
rl  Spiritui  lAKrimvK :  —  Dt  ilorte  imi/iiiiala :  —  l>r-  ! 
trriplio  Spirra  Calalii :  —l.Sier  iipobKjrtifvt  ademBi 
UbruiH  mtrologi  Aba  Ita  dt  Slniam^i  Apmlolulu  rl 
Praplutia.  See  F■briciu^  Bitiiothna  Uraca,  ii,  801 ; 
U'llerbelut,  BiUiutk.  Oritnluir,  p.  075. 
Kota.    See  Tkorx. 

Kott«T,  CfiBiSTOPii,  a  Genrun  relicioiu  fanalic, 
vu  bon  at  Spruttau,  Silesia,  in  IM6.  lie  claimed  to 
have  viaioiu  (which  were  published  at  AmMerdam  bi 
IfiiT).  Thelinitorthe«ewi9in.tune,t6lli.  He  famried 
he  MW  an  »n(fel,  umltr  the  turm  of  a  man,  who  command- 
ed him  to  go  and  deviant  li>  the  magintiates  that,  iinlisa 
the  peii|ile  repented,  the  wrath  of  God  would  make  dread- 
ful havoc  Hi>  pastor  and  friend*  kepi  him  in  for  ximc 
time,  nor  did  he  eiccule  hia  cummindon,  even  though 
(he  anicel  had  appeared  >ix  limea;  but  in  1U19,  wheu 
threateneil  with  eternal  damnation  by  the  ume  aiuril,  lie 
would  sulfer  him»«lf  to  be  realrained  no  lunger.  Kolter 
waa  laughed  at;  neverthelews  hia  vUioiu  continued,  and 
were  foUowed  by  ecataaic*  and  pti'pbctic  dreama.  He 
wuted  on  the  elector  palatine,  whom  the  l*n)IR>lant8 
had  dedarHl  king  of  Bohemia,  at  Brcalau,  in  162U,  and 
inrormed  liim  of  his  commiaHon.  He  became  acquiuiit- 
ri,in  lA25,with  Omen iua,  whom  he  conrerled  to  be 
'  believer  in  hia  prophedea,  which  at  Ihja  time  were 
mhcr  of  a  political  cast,  presaging  bqipiness  to  the 


^vcame  at  length  obnoxioiM  and  in  lOST  was  chrnely 
"npriuned  as  a  aeditioua  impoator.  He  was  finally  lib- 
^rueit  again  and  banished  from  the  empire;  went  to 
Z^usaiia,  then  subject  to  Saxony.and  died  there  in  IMT. 
'^"■tti-r'»  viaiona  were  related  hy  Comeiiiua  in  a  work 
^'•fallHl  /,iu;uiinicbiJ(Amat.  l(;57i  an  e[dtome  of  thia 
^ork  appealed  in  ItiTiO:  aee,  fi>ran  account  of  it,  under 
'^«-\B[CiL-»).  SceBaylB,//«*.Z».rt.iii,6T9aq.  (J.H.W.) 
^Sotsabur,  JaiiAX>(,B  German  divine,  waa  bom  in 
kT^^ebuiK  about  I6M.  He  wa>  rector  at  (juedlinhun;. 
-<«  died  September  3, 1693.  Kotxebur  wnile  .SuartruiH- 
UiVB  Cathelieo-Lulkenauim  i—Ctm/ulalio  InMalui  Bt- 
■**»*■'>&  e™ifria,elc. — Allffnii,Uul,fjx,ui,Gl. 
"Xiaaxaajiis.  See  Niseveil 
^CoB  (Heb.A'of(,yip,arj(tini,aaoften;  lChmn.iv, 
*  ;  Sept,  Kiui,  Viilg.  Con,  Auth.  Vera.  "  Cox ;"  elsewhere 
^■-itLli  the  ait.ppn,*(rt-*rw»,  I  Chroiu  njtiv,  10,  Sept. 
'  Aaeo^t,  V.  t.  Kwf.Tulg.  Arm,  Auth.  Vera,  "  Hakkoz  ;- 
ll^Ta  ii,  ei,  Sept.  'Aotoipc,  Vulg.  Ami ;  Neh.  iii,  4,  21. 
^Svi>t.  'Antwci  Vulg.  A  erm,  llaeevt ;  Keh.  vii,  (iH,  Sept, 
'  Ac»t,  V.  r.  'Anac,  Vulg.  A  ran),  the  name  of  two  or 

X  Adaacendant  of  Jadah,  concerning  whose  geneolo- 
f^  w«  have  only  the  confused  statement  that  he  "  begal 
AnDbtndZobebah,aiirt  thefamilieaof  Aharhel,  the  aur. 
ol  Hanim"  (1  Chnm.  iv,  Sf.     OjC  prob.  rir.  IGli 

a.  The  lirad  of  (he  aeventh  diviaion  of  priesta  aa  ar 
T»ni!Blby  Darid  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  10).  RC.  1014.  He 
i*  nulably  the  ume  whose  descendants  arc  mentloncil 
■>  mmuni:  with  Zetubbabel  from  Dabylon,  but  aa  be- 
inmiclartedby  Sehcmiah  from  the  prieaihood  on  ac- 
tounl  o(  their  dffective  pedigree  {Eira  li.fll ;  Xeh.  vii, 
^\  To  ihii  family  appears  to  have  belonged  L'rijah, 
'btse  nti  Moemoih  is  named  as  having  repaired  Iwu 
ponioiii  of  the  wall  of  Jenuskm  (Neh.  \a,  4, 21). 

KitSt,  Adam,  a  celebrated  German  aciilplor  anil 
•™iMt.bim  atNuremberg  about  1430,  and  aupiK-aedtr. 
lm»tad.hooilB07,deserT«a our  notice  for  his  pnmi- 
IS*  jj?"^""  *''''  «tlts»logy.  One  of  the  rooM  re- 
?**We  pBfmiiana*  of  hia  adO  entantisthetabetnacli' 
»«*«,fl«d  agunrt  one  of  ihe  columns  of  the  clKiir  of 
'<«*iircliorst,Uirrenc«  (Lorenikircbe),  Nmembcrg. 


in  the  fonn  of  a  square  open  Gothic  apire,  and  ia  M 
high;  the  pinn*'!*  being  tumeil  downwarda  like 
the  crook  of  the  crosier  or  an  episcopal  autlT,  to  avnid  the 
church.  The  cilurium  is  |>lat:ed  immedi- 
Btely  upon  a  low  |datfurm,  which  ia  supported  |iartly  by 
the  kneeling  figures  of  Adam  Krafft  anil  his  two  aatist- 
aiita;  llie  railorbalusterofthe  [ilatfomi  is  richly  cark-ed, 
and  is  nmamented  with  the  fipires  of  eight  aaiiits.  The 
whole  talieniicle  ia  also  profusely  ornamented  with  small 
Aguresin  the  round  and bastu-relievi:  immnliately  above 
the  cilioTium,  on  three  udea,  are  repreaentationsiulfBHso- 
relioro  of  "Chriat  taking  leai'c  of  hia  Mother,'  the  **  l.aft 
Snpper,"aiid  "Christ  on  the  Mcmni  of  Oliveai"  high 
abova  these  are  "  Christ  before  Caiai>luu,"  the  •*  Cn>wn- 
big  with  Thorns,"  anil  the  ''  Scourging  i"  alwve  these  is 
thc"Ciucillxiiini''  aTict  lastly,  aluive  ihal,ia  the'-Kcs- 
urrecticiii,"  all  in  Ihc  round.  Thia  etalionite  work  waa 
executed  by  Krafft  for  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Itaus 
[nihof.andVur  theamsllaumofTTOnrmns.  There  ia  a 
print  of  I  hia  tabernacle  in  Doppelmay  r'a  Uitloruckt  Sack- 
ridit  TOH  da  NiinibtTgiichrTi  KUrMtrm.  liecent  winters 
liat'e  indulged  in  various  conjectures  regarding  the  lime 
and  works  of  Krafll,  but  the  circumalanccs  <if  Imlh  aro 
stilt  involved  ui  their  futmer  uncertainty.  See  FUnsli, 
Allsimtittrt  KSfullfr-ljza<m,t.v.;  Nagler,^%e»wiws 
'  Kuiulhr-lxiiixm.,  a.  v. 

Krafft,  Johaim  CbilBtian  Qottlob  Lnd- 

irlg,  the  modem  reformer  of  the  Proieauiii  Church  in 
Bavuia,  waa  b<im  at  Uuisburg  Dee.  IS,  17H4.  He  stud- 
ied first  at  Duialiurg,  where  he  fell  temporarily  under 
I  the  influence  of  inHdelity.  He  then  apeul  Ave  years  aa 
'  private  tutor  at  Frankfurt-tin-the-Muii,  and  this  period 
I  waa  of  great  afuritual  regeneration  lo  liim,  though  lie 
I  did  not  succeed  in  allaying  all  hia  doubts.  In  Uctnber, 
IHOS.he  became  paalurof  the  Iteformed  congregitiun  ■! 
Weeze,  near  Clcve.  He  atill  felt  dixaatistied,  liowever, 
'  and  continued  to  search  the  Scriplurea.  In  1817  he  be- 
:  came  pastor  of  the  German  Keformcd  congregation  at 
,  Erlangcn,  and  profesaor  in  the  univ-eisity  lu  1818.  By 
I  this  time  hia  convictions  had  become  aettlcd,  and  be  a 
firm  lUblical  supernal oralist.  The  last  period  of  hia 
■piriliial  develoiiment,  hia  conversion,  took  place,  ac 
I  conling  to  hia  own  account,  in  the  apring  of  1821.  He 
(lied  May  15, 1845.  Without  being  gincil  with  vei7 
brilliant  talents  or  especial  eloquence,  KraUt,  by  hia  ear- 
nest practical  bitb,  anit  his  uncommon  energy,  ran  be 
said  to  have  awakened  tbe  Proteaunt  (Tliurch  of  Bava- 
ria fMro  Ihc  letluirgic  sleep  into  which  it  had  fallen  un- 
der the  intlumtcc  of  ultra  rationalism.  He  took  great 
,  part  in  the  progrcsa  of  home  missions,  and  was  the 
founder  of  au  insiiiution  fiir  the  daughters  of  the  poor. 
He  wrote  ]>e  $rrro  H  Uhtro  orbilrio  (Nurcmb.  1818)  ;— 

Jahrgmig!  Prediglm  S./nir  Tnttr  (Erlaiig.  IKiH,  IHBZ, 
1846).  After  hia  death  Ih-.  Burger  published  his  ('*m- 
nalmjie  «.  Hanmmir  d.  ritr  Eremgtlv-n  (ErUngen,  1848). 
— Hera.jg,  Bettl-Km-skhpadi;  vol.  viii,  K  v.  \,3.  N.  P.) 
Kraft,  Frledrich  WlUielm,  *  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bum  at  Kiaulheim,  in  the  duchy  of  Weimar, 
Aug.  9,  1713,  and  was  educated  at  Jena  and  Lii|>ug 
from  1729  to  17S2.    In  1739  he  became  paaliir  at  Frnnk- 

holrling  alan  after  thia  an  adj'unct  pnifessorship  of  Ibe- 
ology  in  thia  high-arbonL  In  t7MI  he  removed  to  llant- 
aie  aa  senior  preacher  to  Mary's  Cliurch,  and  ilicd  tliero 
November  19, 1768.  His  nioat  important  works  are, 
Srliryhiiauiger  Bnrtit  r.  d.  A  nbin/}  d.  Uruiiit  (Lcipi. 
IT34,8vu) : — Kpiitela  dt  Aonort  IM  ptr  (wnrH  thims- 
Irorim  twinia  pnniun-mda  (Krf.  IT39,4ln) :— Cosinn- 
falio  dt  pvlair  ohrtrtneum  jfJi/t/ptiiKanim  (ibid,  1744, 
4lo).  He  also  publinbed  many  of  hia  sermons,  aimio  of 
them  under  the  litle  Grii-lirh^  llfin  (..leiia,  I74G,  Svo), 
and  A'fHC  lhr.il»jilirhr  KiUMirt  fLpz.  ir4fi-I7Mi  con- 
tiuued  by  Emesti,  and  later  by  IVHlerleiu).  which  last 
named  work  evinces  Kral^'a  extendeil  rvaearchea  in  the- 
ologi>->l  literature.  See  U6riiig,  (itUhrtt  TitvL  DtvUck- 
lamii,  ii,  lT(i  iq. 
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BIrait,  Johann  Gheorg,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Baiendorf,  in  the  duchy  of  Baireuth,  June  8, 
1740,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  in  Erlangen. 
He  entered  the  ministry  at  first,  but  in  1764  obtained  the 
privilege  of  lecturing  at  the  university,  and  in  1766  be- 
came extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1768 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  and  university  preacher. 
He  died  July  2, 1772.  He  furnished  many  articles  to 
theological  periodicals,  and  published,  besides  a  host  of 
dissertations  and  several  sermons,  an  edition  of  Huth's 
Gesammelte  Scmn-  u^FesUagspredigten  (Schwabach,  1768- 
1771,8  vols.4to).— D6ring,(;e/eArte  Theol.  DeuUchlandSy 
11, 179  sq. 

Kraft,  Johann  Melchior,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Wetzlar  June  1 1, 1673.  He  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  at  Wittenberg  University,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  master's  degree  in  1693.  In  1695  he  began 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  in  1698  he  be- 
came pa8t4»r  at  Sudcrstapel;  in  1705  pastor  at  Sandes- 
ueben ;  in  1709  archdeacon  at  Husum.  and  shortlv  after 
counsellor  of  the  Danish  Consistorv.  He  died  Julv  22, 
1751.  His  most  important  works  are  Emendanda  ei  Cor^ 
r^/enda  quadam  in  historia  versivnis  GernuimctB  Biblio- 
rum  (Dr.  J.  F.  Mayero  edita,  Schleswig,  1705, 4to): — Po- 
droma  historue  cersionis  Bibliorum  Germanicas  (ibid, 
1714, 4to) : — .4  ufjiihrliche  Historic  vom  Exordsmo  (Ham> 
burg,  1750,  8vo). — Doring,  6?e^rfe  TheoL  DeuUchlandSf 
ii,  182  sq. 

Kraft,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Allendorf  March  1 1 ,  1696.  He  went  to  Mar- 
burg University  in  1712,  and  in  1723  became  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Marburg;  later  (in  1738)  he  re- 
moved to  Hanau,  but  returned  to  Marburg  in  1747,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  a  professorslup  in  theology  at  his 
alma  mater.  He  died  Nov.  25, 1767.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are  Fasciculi  olMervationum  sacrarutn  tr, 
quibus  varia  Scriptura  loca  atqut  arffumenta  theologica 
Ulustrcmtur  (Marb.  1758-1766, 8vo)  -.—Sciagraphia  theo- 
hgias  moroLis  ex  resipiscentiii  eijide  tanquam  ex  genui- 
no  geminoque  omnium  virtuium  Christianarum  Jbnte  li- 
quido  derivata  (Kintel  and  Hersf.  1760, 8vo). — Doring 
Gelehrte  Theol  Deutschlands,  ii,  185. 

Krait,  Juatua  Christoph,  a  German  divine^  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Marburg  Jan.  2, 1732,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  place  and 
at  Gottingen.  In  1757  he  became  pastor  at  Weiraai^ 
and  in  1762  at  Casscl,  whence,  he  moved  to  Frankfort- 
on-t he-Main  in  1769.  He  died  there  Jan.  22, 1795.  For 
a  list  of  his  sermons  as  published,  see  Doring,  Gdehrte 
Theol  Deutschlands,  ii,  187. 

Kragh,  Pbtrr,  a  Danbh  missionary,  bom  at  Grim- 
ming,  near  Randers,  Nov.  20, 1794,  was  sent  aa  mission- 
ary to  Greenland  about  1820,  and  rctiumed  to  his  native 
country  in  1828.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known 
to  us.  Rragh  wrote  extensively,  and  translated  into 
the  vernacular  of  the  people  among  whom  he  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Chriat,  parts  of  the  6.  T.,  sermons,  works 
on  practical  religion,  etc  He  also  published  in  Danish 
and  Greenlandish,  Hans  Egedes  Afiensamtaler  med  sine 
disciples  (Copenhagen,  1837,  8vo).— Vapeieau,  Did  des 
ContemporainSf  s.  v. 

Krakewitz,  Albert  Joachim  von,  a  German  Lu- 
theran divine,  was  bom  at  Grevezin,  near  Stargard,  in 
Mecklenburg,  May  28,  1674,  and  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  at  the  universities  of  linstock,  Copenhagen, 
Leipzig,  and  other  German  high-schools  of  note.  He 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Kostock  in  1698 ;  in  1708 
also  professor  extraordinary  of  theologj',  and  in  1713 
was  promoted  to  the  full  professorship.  In  1721  he  re- 
moved to  the  university  at  Greifswald,  and  there  held  a 
prominent  position  as  a  theologian.  His  works,  mainly 
of  a  controversial  nature,  are  limited  to  pamphlet  form. 
See  Allgemeines  Hist,  Ijexihon^  Addenda,  s.  v. 

Kraliz,  Bible  ok,  the  most  celebrated  Bohemian 
▼ersion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  issued,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, by  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren.     It  was 


translated,  in  fifteen  years,  by  a  committee  of  their  bill 
ops  and  ministers,  among  whom  the  moat  promine 
were  John  ^neas,  John  Nemczansky,  Zacharias  An 
ton,  and  Isaiah  Cepolla,  aided  by  two  Hebrew  scbola 
of  Jewish  extraction.  The  work  of  translating  ai 
printing  was  carried  on  in  the  castle  of  Kraliz — hen 
the  name  of  this  Bible — near  Willimovritz,  in  the  wc 
of  Moravia,  at  the  expense  of  Baron  von  Zierod 
the  proprietor  of  the  domain,  and  a  member  of  t1 
Brethren's  Church.  He  set  up  for  this  purpose  a  q) 
cial  and  costly  printing-press,  which  was  superintendi 
by  Zacharias  Solin,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Bret! 
rcn.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  six  folio  volumes, 
follows:  Part  i,  the  Five  Books  of  Moees,  in  1579 ;  Pa 
ii,  Joshua  to  Esther,  in  1580;  Part  iii,  the  Poetical  Bool 
in  1582;  Part  iv,  the  Prophetical  Books,  in  1587;  Pa 
V,  the  Apocrypha,  and  Part  vi,  the  New  Testament, 
1593.  The  sixth  part  was  a  reprint  of  the  Buheraii 
N.  T.  translated  from  the  Greek  by  John  Blahoslaw, 
very  leamed  bishop  of  the  Church,  who  was  no  long 
living.  In  1601  a  second  edition  appeared,  and  in  16, 
a  thhrd.  The  last  was  in  one  volume  quarto.  Tl 
Kraliz  Bible  was  the  first  Bohemian  version  made  fro 
the  original,  six  other  translations  having  preceded  i 
all  based  on  the  Vulgate.  It  was,  moreover,  the  first  d 
vided  into  chapters  and  verses,  and  the  first  which  ae] 
arated  the  apctcr^'phal  from  the  canonical  books.  1 
each  suigle  verse,  throughout  the  entire  work,  was  a] 
pended  a  very  brief  commentary.  The  correctness  i 
the  translation  is  generally  conceded,  and  the  purity  < 
the  style  universally  admired.  This  Bible  is  still  tl 
classic  standard  for  the  Bohemian  tongue.  At  the  pre 
ent  day,  however,  it  exists  as  an  antiquarian  work  onl 
a  copy  costing  about  300  florins.  This  is  owing 
the  destruction  to  which  it  was  doomed  in  the  'Boh 
mian  anti-Reformation,  when  it  was  everywhere  coi 
fiscated  and  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  Jesuits  ai 
soldiers  who  passed  through  the  country  in  seareh  < 
Protestant  books.  A  compendium  of  it  was  republisl 
ed  at  Prague,  by  J.  L.  Koher,  in  1861  to  1865.  It  coi 
stitutes,  moreover,  the  text,  word  for  word,  of  the  Boh« 
mian  Bible  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  S 
ciety.  Glndely,  Geschichte  d,  Buhmischen  BrOder,  ii,  30 
310;  Czerwenka,  Gesckichte  d,Evang.  Kirche  in  Bdhme 
ii,  600,  etc ;  Croger,  Gesch,  d,  alien  Briiderkirckey  ii,  15 
etc     (E.  DE  S.) 

Krama  or  Krasia,  the  practice  of  mixing  wat4 
with  the  sacramental  wine  (the  mixture  bearing  tl 
name  KQapiay  and  the  act  of  mixing  Kpatnt:\  was  adop 
ed  very  early  in  the  Church,  on  the  assumption  that  tl 
wine  used  at  the  Passo%'^er  was  mixed  with  water ;  bi 
Lightfoot  shows  that  this  was  not  necessarily  the  cas 
In  the  Western  Church,  the  mixture  of  cold  water  wit 
the  wine  takes  place  only  once  before  the  consecratior 
wine  being  first  poure<l  into  the  cup,  and  the  water  ad( 
ed.  In  the  Oriental  Church  a  twofold  mixing  tak< 
place.  There  is  the  first  mixture  of  cold  water  with  tl 
wine  in  the  cup  before  consecration,  and  then  a  secon 
mixture  with  warm  water  after  consecration,  and  in 
mediately  before  distribution.  This  is  said  to  hav 
been  designed  to  represent  at  once  the  water  whic 
flowed  from  our  Saviour's  side  and  the  fire  of  the  Uol 
Spirit. 

Krain,  Andreas,  archbishop  of.  See  Andreas  o 
Grain. 

Krantz,  Albert,  a  German  theologian  and  erainei 
historian,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  towards  the  middle  c 
the  15th  century.  He  studied  at  Hamburg,  Cologn 
etc,  and  became  doctor  in  theology  and  canon  law.  A 
ter  traveling  through  most  of  Euro|)c,  he  was,  on  his  n 
tum,  appointed  professor  at  Rostock,  and  rector  of  thi 
university  in  1482.  In  1492  he  settled  at  Hambor] 
after  having  been  employed  in  im|)ortant  diplomat 
missions.  In  1499  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  England  ar 
France,  and  was  often  chosen  to  decide  difficulties :  thi 
he  acted  as  arbiter  between  king  John  of  Denmark  ai 
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duke  Frederick  of  Holstein  in  1500,  etc.    In  1 508  he  was   vols.  8vo) : — I^erhtres  on  the  Rfb'giout  Iligtory  of  the  Sht^ 


appointed  dean  of  Hamburg,  and  died  there  December 
7. 1517.  Though  not  an  ultramontane,  he  did  not  show 
himself  practically  much  in  favor  of  reformation  in  the 


ronic  Nations  (I/>n(lon,  1849, 8vo)  i—Sitetch  oftht  Rdig^ 
ioiis  History  of  the  SUivomnn  Sationt  (E4iinb.  1851, 8  vo) : 
TrtatUf  on  Relics^  by  J.  Calvin,  newly  translate<l  from 


Church,  yet  as  a  historian  he  exhibits  great  impartial-  the  French  original,  with  an  Introductory  Dissertation 
it^'^  and  much  sound  criticism.  Krantz  wrote  Vamlulia  \  on  the  Miraculous  Images  of  the  Koman  Catholic  and 
(1519 ;  Frankf.  1575, 1588, 1601 ;  German  by  St.  Macn>-  |  l{usso-(ireek  Churehcs  ( 1854,  8vo).  He  publinhcd  also 
pus,  Luh.  1600)  \—8Qxoma  (1520 ;  Frankfort,  1575, 1580,  some  works  and  |>aniphlcts  on  secular  and  recent  ])oliti- 
1621 ;  Cologne,  1574, 1595;  German  by  Fal)er,  Leipzig,  I  cal  subjects,  especially  on  those  connected  with  the  rc?*- 
1593  and  1582;  continued  by  Chytriius,  Wittenb.  1585) :  j  Uiration  of  Poland.  See  English  Cyclop.  s.v.;  Jiriiish 
— Chronicon  regnorum  aquiJUmariumy  Ihwup,  *Suecifw.  H  lutd  For,  Ev,  Rev,  1845,  p.  602;  Jenkins,  Z,(/^  ofCardi' 
yonraffia  (1545;  Lat.  1546;  Frankf.  1574,  1595;  Ger-  \nai  Julian  (Preface). 

man  by  Eppendorf,  Strasb.  1545) :— Metropolis  s,  I/ist,  eo  Kraiis,  Chriatian  Jacob,  a  German  philosopher. 
de^.  in  if luxmia  (1548;  Basel,  1568;  Cologne,  1574, 1596;  was  bom  at  Osterode  July  28,  1753,  entered  the  Uni- 
Wittenb.1576:  Frankf.  1576, 1590, 1627):— /»w^i/M/iw»M  |  versity  of  Konigsberg  in' 1771,  studied  first  theolog>' 
iogioK  (L4XZ.  \bl7):—I>efm»orium  eccL;  Spirantissimum  md  later  mainly  metaphysics;  in  1779  went  to  Grutin- 
oputculum  in  oficium  misse  (1506,  etc).  Under  Clement  I  gen ;  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
VHI  the  writings  of  Krantz  were,  on  account  of  some  j  versity  in  Konigsberg  in  1781,  and  died  there  Aug.  25, 


damaging  confessions  for  Komanism  therein  contained, 
put  in  the  Index,  See  Pierer,  Universal  Lexibun,  voL 
viii,  a.  V. ;  Herzog,  RecJrEncykhp,  voL  ix,  s.  v. 

KrantB  (or  Cranz),  David,  a  Moravian  historian, 
was  bom  at  Neugarten,  Pomerania,  in  1723.   In  his  youth 


1807.  His  writings  were  published  untler  the  title  IV- 
inischte  Schrififn  (Kiinigsb.  1808-12.  7  vols.  8vo);  etc 
— Katholische  Real-Encyklopd^,  vi,  397. 

KrauB,  Johann  Baptist,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  was  bom  at  liegensburg  Jan.  12,  1700, 


he  was  master  ofa  school  at  Uermhut;  he  became  secre-|  entered  the  Bene<lictine  order  in  1715,  and  in  1721  was 
tary  to  count  Zinzendorf  in  1747,  was  afterwards  sent  on ;  sent  by  his  sufterior  tr)  Paris  to  study  in  the  convent  St, 
a  literary  mission  to  Greenland,  where  he  was  eminently  I  Germain  under  Montfaucon  and  Guarin ;  returned  to 
successful  in  collecting  historical  information.  Hcretum-,  Germany  in  1724,  and  was  ordained  priest.  In  1725  he 
ed  in  1762,  and  became  pastor  of  the  churcti  at  Kixdorf,  was  appointe<l  to  St.  Emmtran  Convent,  and  remained 
near  Berlin,  in  1766.  He  died  at  Gnadenburg,  in  Silesia, '  there  until  lus  death,  June  14, 1762.  Kraus  was  a  de- 
in  1777.  His  principal  works  are  The  History  ofGreen^  cidcd  Koman  C-atholic,  rather  ultramontane  in  his  views, 
^ri((/,  and  of  the  mission  of  the  United  Brethren  (transl.  and  hanlly  suited  for  the  liberal  German  associations 
l«nd.  1820, 2  vols.  8vo) : — The  ancietU  and  modem  History  which  surroundeil  him.  He  battled  (earnestly  in  behalf 
«/fil€firefArw»(Lond.l780,8vo).— Darling,Cyc/.-SiWls.v.  of  his  sect,  and  opi)o$<ed  vigorously  the  liltenil  tendency 


Kraaicki,  Ign.\z,  a  Roman  Catholic  preUte,  was^^^**«^"^»^*»"«  *^''^*»^>»<*»*^»^»^**^  *»»**f™"kl^'*""f^^^ 

born  at  Dubiccko,  Poland,  Feb.  3, 1784,  and  early  en-   ^  '^®  failings  of  uome  «if  the  iiwtitutii.ns  of  the  Romish 

tored  the  priestly  office.    His  remarkable  talents  secured   Chureh.     For  a  list  of  the  works  of  Kraus,  see  During, 

ft>r  him,  when  only  twenty-nine  years  old,  the  honorable  ,  (^^^*'^^  TheoL  iJeutschlartds,  ii,  189  sq. 

appointment  as  prince-bishop.    lie  died  Mareh  14, 1801,  |     Krauae,  Friedrich  August  Wilhelm,  a  (ier- 

*»  prince-bishop  of  Gnesen,  where  he  had  lived  since  '  man  doctor  in  philosophy,  was  Inim  at  Dobrilugk  in 

^"do.    See  Kathol,  ReaUEncyklop.  vi,  896.  1 1767,  and  nourished  at  Vienna,  whore  he  dic<l  March  24, 

Kraainski  count  Valerian,  the  Protestant  Church  ,  *^*'^' '     "^  published  Pavli  ad  CoritUhios  epistojaiGr„ 

historian  of  Poland,  was  a  native  of  the  ancient  Polish  '  f^Zf'""  «"";»'«'«""''  tUustrat^e,  vol  1  (traiic.  ad  Man. 

Prr>%rince  of  WTiite  Russia,  and  was  descended  from  a  I  ^'^-)  ^  '"^«"^*^**  *»  ■  contniuation  of  Koppes  New  les- 

^^U  familv,  which  embraced  at  an  eariv  period  the  ;  **7f »^»  ^TL^^If' •  J^^J'^'L^^r'     "*"  ^^.  previously 

Prot:«tant  fiith.    He  was  bom  about  1780,*and  rexreive<l    P"»>U«hetl  Ihe  Hrufe  an  <h,Fhdtpp  uiui  Thessaluber^ 

«  «»iperior  cUssical  education;  whUe  yet  a  voung  man  '  »eJziundmUAnf^rk.lHffUuu  (l-rankfort,1.90).-Kitto. 

»»e  ^as  appointed  chief  of  that  department  of  the  minis-  1  ^'^"^'^  Cgc-L'pctdta,  s.  v. 

^ry  cjf  public  instmction  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  which  Krauae,  Johann  Christian  Heinrich.  a  Ger- 
*»»  chaiged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  various  "»*"  divine,  was  Iwm  at  Quedlinburg  April  29, 1757,  and 
<=^*a«es  of  dissenters.  He  was  zealouE  in  his  endeavors  I  entered  the  University  of  Jena  in  1776.  Four  years 
^  PTomote  instmction  among  them,  and  especiallv  ex-  ,  later  he  began  lectures  at  the  University  of  (nittingen, 
•"■^^sid  himself  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  \Var-  !  *»"t  in  1783,  on  account  of  straitened  circumstances,  went 
for  the  education  of  Jewish  rabbis.     In  order  to   t«  Jcver  as  rector,  and  in  1792  was  called  to  a  like  posi- 


the  expense  of  valuable  works,  especially  those  *»"»»  «*  Hanover.  He  die<l  Jan.  12, 1828.  For  a  list  of 
'"^  scientific  subjects,  he  was  the  first  to  intnKhice  store-  ^'^^  works,  see  During,  Oelthrte  Theol,  Ueutschlands,  ii, 
**^ype  printing  into  Poland,  and  this  was  not  accom-    ^^  *!• 

P^^hed  without  a  c«jnsiderable  diminution  of  his  own  Krauae,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German  theolo- 
^come.  When  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1830  had  pro-  gian,  was  bom  at  Reichenbach  Oct,  26,  1770,  and  was 
^•iraed  the  throne  of  Poland  vacant,  and  organized  a  j  educated  at  Witteubeig  University,  where,  after  secur- 


"^tiontl  government,  with  prince  Adam  Czartor>'ski  as 
V^'^ent,  a  diplomatic  mission  was  sent  to  KngUn<l,  of 


ing  the  master's  degree,  he  lectured  a  short  time.     In 
1793  he  was  called  to  his  native  place  as  diaconus,  and 


^*ch  count  Valerian  Krasinski  was  a  member.    When  i  in  1802  the  city  of  Nauraburg  called  him  as  pri'acher  to 

|^«  Kossian  armies  in  1831  had  overpowered  the  revo-  ,  the  cathedral.     In  I8I0  he  went  to  the  University  of 

kitioniry  movement  of  his  countr^nnen,  he  was  still  in  ,  Konlgslnr^  to  fill  a  pn>fessorship  in  theology,  which  po- 

f'.^Kltnd,  where  he  then  became,  with  many  others  of  '  sition  he  hel<1  until  1819,  when  he  accepted  a  call  as 

"1*  countrymen,  a  penniless  exile.    After  having  ac-  |  preacher  to  Woimar,  and  there  he  died.  May  31,  1820. 

9i^^xH  the  English  language,  he  devoted  himself  to  lit- 1  Krause's  writings  consist  of  several  academical  pro- 


^Ij^ure  as  a  means  of  support,  and  became  the  author 
several  valuable  works.     He  resided  in  Lcmdon  dur- 

r£  ^  ftrrt  twenty  years  of  his  exile,  and  during  the 

qJ*J*^*  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  Dec  22, 1865.    ixf  |iiiii<f»'|iii«  aii«t  •.iivoiw^v.     xuvy  t»».-ic  vwi*i;%,t»..t  wj 

^f^  Kiaanski  was  a  man  of  varied  leaming,  and  pos-   him,  and  issued  together  under  the  title  Opusciila  Theo- 

Uigicay  sparsim  etlita  coUegit^  ineditisque  auTttj  etc.  (Re- 
giom.  1818).     His  sermons  he  published  under  the  title 


^^^eztcnsive  information,  especially  on  all  matters 
^^•*W  with  the  Slavonic  races.     His  most  impor- 


grammes,  two  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  one  on 
the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  four  on  the  s«?cond  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  of  some  discussions  jK'rtaining 
to  philosophy  ami  theology.     They  were  collected  by 


If^^y^^  wre  the  following :  The  Rise^  Progress,  and   Predif/ten  Hher  die  geicohnlichm  Sitmh-  u,  Eesttagstrange' 
^^  ^tke  Reformation  m  Poland  (Loud.  1838-40,  2\liendts  ganzen  Jahres  (Lpzg.  1803,  2  vols.  8vo;  vol  iii, 
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ibid,  1805,  8vo).     See  Doring,  GeUhrU  TheoL  Deutsch-  followinfi:  is  a  list  t>f  his  publicaticms :  Oration  on  Ike 

land*,  vol.  ii,  8.  v.  J^tutfy  of  the  German  lAinguage  (^1832)  i—AddreM*  ddw- 

Krause,  Karl  Chriatian  Friedrich,  a  (icrman  «^  «^  *«  Inauguraiion  at  President  of  Pemnmflramia 

phUi«opher,  bora  in  Eisenberg  May  6, 1781,  was  edu-  ^'^^  (18M)  :-dff rmcm  on  i/imow  (1^)  :--.4 

cated  at  the  Univewitv  of  Jena,  where  he  attended  the  "^J^  Antnvtrmry  ofWa^tngtom  Birthday  {\^)i- 

lectures  of  Reinhold,  Fi'chte,  and  ScheUing,  and  thenlect-  {^"f*^  "'  theOpemng  of  the  General  Synod  (18oO)  ^-. 

ured  OS  "privat  docent"  from  1802  to  1804.     In  order  ^^^^^^UiurfaU  />«rotir*c  (1860)  :-W«r#e  untheL^e 

to  devote  himself  to  the  wide  range  of  studies  which  he  T^  ChiiraderoJ  I/efiryClay»  (1852),     He  «lited  the 

deemed  necessary  to  give  completeness  to  hU  philosoph-  t'^^f  ^f"*^'  llymn^k;  Lutheran  Jyunday-schooj 

ical  system,  mor^  especiaUv  to  studies  in  art,  he  quitted  ^y^^^^t  Lutheran  ItUelUgencer  (of  1826) ;  Arcuij^ 

Jena,  and  resided  successively  in  KudolfsUdt,  Dresden,  '«''  Q^uirterly  Renew  (from  1850-61).     (M.  L.  S.) 

and  Berlin.     He  made  several  journeys  through  Ger-  Krautwald,  Valestim.     See  SarMKNKFELD. 

many,  France,  and  Italy,  and  lectured  at  (iiittingen  from  Kreba,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German  theolo- 

1824  to  1831,  when  he  retired  to  Munich.     **The  aim  gian,  was  bora  at  lUdreuth  March  5,  1651 ;  studied  at 

of  his  speculations  was  to  represent  the  collective  life  of  Jena;  became  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Heilsbrunn 

man  as  an  organic  and  harmonious  unity;  and  he  con-  in  1675,  where  he  afterwards  filled  the  posts  of  professor 

ceived  the  scheme  of  a  public  and  formal  miion  of  man-  of  theology  and  Hebrew,  and  inspector;  and  died  Aug. 

kind,  which,  embracing  the  Chureh,  State,  and  all  other  16, 1721.     Krelw  was  a  copious  vrriter,  the  list  of  his 

partial  unions,  should  occupy  itself  only  with  the  inter-  works  tilling  Hve  closely-printed  columns  in  Adelung. 

ests  of  abstract  humanity,  and  should  labor  for  a  uniform  They  embrace  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  histoiical 

and  uni venal  development  and  culture.     The  germ  of  and  political  science,  and  theology,  mostly  in  the  form 

such  a  union  he  thought  he  found  in  freemasonry,  to  of  dissertations.     Among  the  most  valuable  is  a  work 

which  he  rendered  great  service  by  his  works."     lie  on  the  first  five  chapters  of  Genesis,  illustrated  from  the 

died  in  Munich  Sept.  27,  1832.     Among  his  works  are  S>Tiac,  Chaldee,  Persic,  i£thiopic,  and  other  Oriental 

Vorlesungen  uber  dua  System  tier  Philtf»ophie  (Guttingen,  languages.    Sec  Adelung,  Gelehrten  I.>ejcikon,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ; 

1828,  8vo)  '.—Abrisi  der  ReligiowtphiUutophie  (1828) :—  Diiring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  iMutschUuuU,  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Kitlo, 

and  Vorletuwfen  uber  tlie  GrundwahrheUen  der  Wisaen'  liibL  Cyclop,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

tchafi  (Gottingen,  1829).     See  Krag,  PhUowphvtches  Kreba,  Johann  Tobias,  a  German  theologian, 

/>rao»,ii,642;  KathoLReal'h'nryUi)pddie,v\,39S,H99;  was  bom  at  Buttelstadt  (Thuringia)  in  1718,  and  was 

Appleton's  New  A  mer.  Cyclopadia,  x,  217.     (J.  H.  W.)  e<lucatetl  at  Leipzig  University,  where,  after  attaining 

Krauth.CiiAULBS  Philip,  D.D.,an  eminent  divine  ^®  ^**«  master's  degree,  he  lectured  on  N.  T.  exegesis, 

in  the  Lutheran  Church,  b«)TO  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  ^^'  **«  ^**  cc»nrectt>r  at  Chemnitz,  and  finally  rector 

May  7, 1797.     Originallv  designed  for  the  medical  pro-  «^  ^*»«  gymnasium  in  (irimma,  where  he  died  in  1782. 

fes8ion,he  commenced  its  study  under  the  direction  of  ^^^  ^»^  Schottgcn's  J^e^nam  w  A  or.  Testament 

Dr.Scldcn,  of  Norfolk.Va.,  and  subsequcatlv  attended  a  (^»P*-  ^^^^)»  *">^  ^"^^  himself  two  works  of  consider 

coim»e  of  lectures  in  the  University  of  Maryland.    By  a  *^*®  ^*^"®  ^^^  ^^^  illustration  of  the  facts  and  language 

l»rovidential  intcri)<»siiion,  as  he  alwavs  regardeti  it,'hi8  "^  '**®  ^-  '^•»^^  "^  ^^  pratstantia  Romana  Ilistoria  m 

attention  was  directed  to  the  ministry  as  a  field  of  use-  '^''  ^-  interpretatume  (Ups.  1745)  :^Observatu}nes  in  A'. 

fulness.     Brouglit  under  tlie  influence  of  saving  truth,  ^' ''  ^'^"^  Joseph,  (Lips.  1755).     "  The  Utter  contains 

and  liaving  consecrated  himself  unreservedly  to  the  Mas-  *  "*^^  collection  of  examples  of  the  peculiarities  of  N.-T. 

ter,  he  felt  that «  woe  wouM  be  unto  liira  if  he  preached  P>»raaeology."— Piorcr,  Univ.  I^xikon,  voL  ix,  s.  v. ;  Kitto, 

not  the  (joapeL"     He  very  soon  commenced  his  tlico-  ^^'  ^'if^P*  *•  ^'« 

logical  studies  with  Kev.  I)r.  SchwATor,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  Kreba,  John  Michael,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyte- 

and  concluded  them  with  Hev.  A.  Keck,  of  Winchester,  rian  minister,  was  bora  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  May  6, 

Va.,  whom  he  also  aided  in  the  pastoral  work.    He  was  ^^^  wl  was  c<mverted  at  the  age  of  nineteen.     He 

licenseil  to  preach  the  Gosind  by  the  SyniKl  of  Pennsyl-  entered  Dickinson  College  in  1825,  and  after  graduation 

vania  in  1819.    His  first  pastoral  charge  was  the  united  "^  1827  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  studied 

churches  of  Martinshurg  and  She|>ardstown,  Va.,  where  theology,  an<l  was  licensed  by  Carlisle  (Pa.>  Presbytery 

he  labored  for  several  years  most  efficiently  and  success-  i»  1829.    Shortly  after  he  became  the  pastor  of  RiitgerR 

fully.     He  removed  to  Philadolpliia  in  1M27;  advanced  Street  Church,  New  York  City,  which  he  8er>'ed  until 

rapidly  as  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  and  preai'licr,  and  in  hb  death,  Sept.  30, 1867.    Though  one  of  the  ablest  and 

18iJ3  was  unanimously  elected  pn>fe8!»or  of  Biblical  and  »nost  prominent  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

Oriental  literature  in  the  theological  seminary  atGettys-  l^*"*  Krebs  published  only  a  few  occasional  sermons,  be- 

burg,  Pa.,  with  the  understanding  that  a  {Htrtion  of  his  »i^^  several  contributions  to  the  |^>eriiKUcal8  of  bii 

time  should  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  Pennsylvania  C'hurch  (for  which  see  Allibone,  IHct.KnyL  and  Aner. 

College,  in  the  same  place.    In  1834  he  was  chosen  prcs-  -^  uthors^  ii,  1016),  and  to  Sprague's  Amah  of  the  Amer- 

i<lent  of  the  college,  which  office  he  filled  with  distin-  w'^'*  Pulpit,     "He  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  and  of  still 

guished  success  for  seventeen  years,  a  model  of  C.hris-  more  rare  and  varied  ac()uirements,  Iniing  learned  not 

tian  propriety,  purity,  and  honor.     The  history  of  the  <^"l.v  in  theology,  but  in  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences; 

college  during  his  connection  with  it  furaishes  an  un-  a"<i  ^i<*  learning  was  all  made  to  bear  upon  the  work 

erring  proof  of  his  abilities  and  faithfulness.     During  ^  which  he  had  tlevoted  his  life,  that  of  the  CSospel 

his  administration  the  institution  enjoyed  several  pre-  minlstrj-.     He  was  eminent  as  a  preacher  of  the  (ioccpel, 

cious  seasons  of  revival,  when  large  numt>ers  of  the  .  *'"i  ^till  more  eminent  in  the  councils  of  the  <.!hurcb. 


young  men  joined  themselveit  to  the  people  of  (iod.  In 
1850  Dr.  Rrauth  resignetl  the  presi<lency  of  the  college, 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  (juiet  and  congenial  du- 


having  no  eipial  in  the  knowle<lge  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  in  his  ac(|uaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  denomination  to  which  he  Ix^longed."     He  was 


ties  of  theological  instruction,  and  c(»ntinued  these  labors  '  honored  with  the  appointment  of  chairman  of  the  Com- 


until  the  close  of  life,  delivering  his  last  lecture  to  the 
senior  class  within  ten  days  of  his  death.  He  died  May 
80, 1867.  Dr.  Krauth  was  a  man  of  rare  endowments  of 
intellect.  His  mind  was  distinguishe<l  for  th^  harmoni- 
ous Mendings  of  all  its  powers.  His  attainments  in  ev- 
ery de|)artment  of  literature  and  science  were  very  ex- 
tensive. In  the  pulpit  he  was  pre-eminent.  Ilia  ser- 
mon* were  always  impressive,  often  thrilling,  and  some- 
times accompanied  with  the  most  powerful  results.  The 


mittee  on  the  Reunion  of  the  I'rcsbyterian  Chureh,  and 
had  previously  held  other  offices  of  distinction  in  the 
councils  of  his  denomination.  Sec  Wilson,  /'rf#6.  //w- 
toriad  Almanac^  1868,  p.  100  sq. 

Kreba,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bora  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  SepU  2,  1819;  joined  the 
Church  in  1841,  and  was  immediately  licensed  to  exhc»t; 
and  the  year  follo^-ing  joined  the  Baltimore  Confereuoe 
as  pastor  of  Wesley  Chapel,  Baltimore.    He  died  SepL 
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26, 1870.  ^^  Brother  Krebs  was  a  penpicuous  preacher, 
k>]^tcal  in  method,  earnest  in  manner,  although  not  ve- 
hement, and  eminently  diligent  in  preiMuratioiu  He  was 
aLM»  a  notably  faithful  pastor.  Five  years  of  his  minis- 
try were  npeat  in  Washington,  five  in  Baltimore,  and 
one  in  Chicago,  and  everywhere  the  Lord  owned  his  la- 
bonu" — Conffrtmoe  Mitwtest  1871,  p.  19. 

Krecbling.    See  Anabaptists. 

KreU.    See  Crei.l. 

Krey,  Johann  Bkknhard,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Rostock  Dec  6, 1771,  and  was  educated  at 
the  university  in  that  city  and  at  Jena.  In  1806  he 
was  appointed  assistant  pastor  at  St. Peters  Church  in 
Riistock,  and  in  18li  became  the  principal  past4)r.  He 
died  Ocu  6, 18*>e.  He  published  Beiirdge  zur  A/eckUn- 
bitrf/ucAfM  Kirekm-  tuffeUhrten  Geschichle  (Kost.  1818- 
18-i3, 3  vols,  ruyal  8vo).  For  a  list  of  his  works,  see  Dia- 
ling, Gekkrte  fheol.  I/eutschlands,  ii,  207  sq. 

Krider,  Barnabas  Scott,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  1825,  in  Kowan  County,  North  Carolina ;  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Davidson  C<»llege,  N.  C.  where 
he  graduated  in  1850;  and  completed  his  theol<»gical 
studies  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  ami  Princeton,  N.  J.,  semina- 
ries in  1855.  In  185G  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
pnstor  of  Ikfthany  and  Tabor  churches,  and  in  1858  took 
charge  of  Unity  and  Franklin  churches,  \.  C.  The  year 
succeeding  he  became  pastor  at  Thyatira,  where  he  die<l 
Oct.  1 9, 1865.  Krider  **  was  popular  in  address,  j  udicious 
and  practical,  and  won  the  affection  of  his  people.*" — 
Wilson,  PreA,  Uittarieal  AlinanaCy  1866. 

Kiinon.    See  Lily. 

Kripner,  Samubi^  a  German  divine  of  some  note, 
was  bom  at  Schwabelwald,  in  the  duchy  of  Baireuth, 
Harch  31, 1695;  entered  Jena  University  in  1716,  and 
in  1727  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  the  Ori- 
ental languages  at  the  gymnasium  in  Baireuth.  He 
died  Oct.  15,  1742.  For  a  list  of  his  writings,  mainly 
dilatations,  see  Doring,  Geiehrte  TheoL  Dtut*chUmd$,  ii, 

210  aq. 

Krishna  was  the  eighth  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
ten  chief  incarnations  of  the  god  Vishnu,  who,  together 
with  Brahma  and  Siva,  constituted  the  divuie  triad  of 
the  Hindu  mythology.  See  Trimurti.  The  term 
Krishna  is  a  Sanscrit  word  8ignif>'iiig  Hark,  and  was 
given  to  the  incarnation  either  because  the  ImmIv  as- 
wm«d  was  of  a  black  complexion,  or,  more  properly,  be- 
<^u»eof  the  relation  of  the  avatar  to  a  deity  wliose  dis- 
tuiguishing  color  was  Mack,  as  that  of  Brahma  was  re<i, 
■"^  Siva  was  white ;  or  for  a  reason  implied  in  the  ci- 
*«*>on  from  Porphyry  (Eusebius,  I)e  Prn-pnr,  Krnntf.\ 
^  the  ancients  represented  the  Deity  by  a  black  stone 
^"tt?  hi»  nature  is  obscure  and  impenetrable  by  man. 
^  forther,  Maurice,  Indian  Antiquitief,  ii,  864-368; 
^«hard'a  Etf^.  MytkoL  p.  285;  Maurice,  //wfo/y  of 
^»«fa«faii,ii,351. 

'^hna  is  the  most  renowned  demigod  of  the  Indian 

|"yth<4offy,  and  roost  famous  hero  of  Indian  history.    It 

"  I'ohable  that  when  the  story  of  his  life  is  stripped  of 

''•  mythokigical  accidents  it  will  be  found  that  he  was 

^™^cal  personage  belonging  to  the  Arv-an  race  when 

}^  Were  making  their  gradual  inroads  south  and  cast 

'"  ^*»f  peninsala  of  India.     It  is  presumable  that  the 

^^''"Owhom  he  attacked  and  sub<hie<l  were  the  Tura- 

■"*"acei  who  constituted  the  aborigines  of  the  coun- 

'A^  KiiosDs],  and  who,  tighting  fiercely  and  mor- 

T^y  in  their  primeval  forests,  were  soon  magnified 

""^  P^  and  demigods.     See  M  ythoixkjy. 

in-    ***T  of  the  /nranwifion.  —  Krishnaism,  with  all 

.  "^P-rfections,  may  be  accounted  as  a  necessarj-  an<l 

extreme  revolt  of  the  human  heart  against  the  un- 

J^ying  vagaries  of  the  godless  philosophy  into  which 

r^"iBnism  and  Buddhism  had  alike  degenerated.  The 

I^'J'tioM  of  the  six  schools  of  philosophy,  as  enumer- 

^''y  native  writers,  served  only  to  bewilder  the  miml 

J^^  word  majfa, "  illusion,**  was  evolved  as  the  ex- 

^'^^•ll  that  belongs  to  the  luresent  life,  while  the 

v.— L 


awful  m}-steriou8ness  of  Nirvana  overshadowed  the  life 
to  come.  Man*s  nature  asks  fur  light  u^Mn  the  per- 
plexed questions  of  mortal  existence,  but  at  the  same 
time  demands  that  which  is  (»f  m(»re  moment,  an  an- 
chorage for  the  soul  in  the  near  and  tangible.  The 
ages  had  been  preparing  the  Hindu  mind  for  the  dogma 
of  Krishna — an  upheaving  of  something  more  substan- 
tial fhtm  the  great  deep  of  human  hope  and  fear  than 
the  unstable  elements  of  a  life  transiton'  and  void.  Con- 
sult Max  MuUer*s  Chips,  i,  242;  F.ibtiotK  Sacra,  xviii, 
W3-568. 

The  avatars  preceding  that  of  Krishna  were  mere 
emanations  of  the  gi»d  Vishnu,  but  this  embodied  the 
deity  in  the  entirety  of  his  nature.  In  those  he  brought 
only  an  anMo^  or  portion  of  his  divinity,  **a  part  of  a 
I>art  ;**  in  this  he  descendc<l  in  all  the  fulness  of  the 
go<lhead,  so  much  so  that  Vishnu  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Brahma,  the  latter  bec(»ming  incarnate  in 
Krishna  as  "  the  very  supreme  Brahma.**  See  Hard- 
wick,  Christ  and  other  Masttrs^  i,  280, 291,  note ;  also  Sir 
Wm.  Jones,  in  Maurice's  J/indostau,  ii,  256.  In  the 
Bhagavat  (lita,  that  wonderful  episode  of  the  Maha- 
bharatA,  Arjuna  asks  of  Krishna  tliat  he  may  be  favored 
with  the  view  of  the  divine  countenance.  As,  in  re- 
sfKinse,  the  d<'ity  l)cstows  uptm  him  a  heavenly  eye  that 
he  may  (.trntcmplate  the  divine  glory,  he  indulges  in  a 
rhapsody  which  describes  the  incarnate  god  as  compris- 
ing the  entire  godhead  in  all  its  functions.  Again, 
Krishna  says  of  himself,  **  I  am  the  cause  of  the  produc- 
tion and  dissolution  of  the  whole  universe,**  etc  (Thom- 
son's editi<»n,  p.  51). 

One  object  (»f  this  incarnation  was  '*  the  destruction 
of  Kansa,  an  oppressive  monarch,  and,  in  fact,  an  incar- 
nate Daitya  or  Titan,  the  natural  enemy  of  the  gods'* 
(H.  H.Wilson,  Helii/ion  of  the  Hindus,  ii,  66).  A  more 
satisfactory  object  is  di£>close<l  by  Krishna  in  the  Bha- 
ghavat  (lita :  **  Even  though  I  am  unborn,  of  change- 
less ejisence,  and  the  lonl  of  all  which  exist,  yet  in  pre- 
siding over  nature  (prakriti\  which  is  mine,  I  am  bom 
by  my  own  mystic  jx>wer  {maya\  For,  whenever  there 
is  a  relaxation  of  duty.  O  son  of  Bharata !  and  an  in- 
crease of  imj)iety,  I  then  reproduce  myself  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  good  and  the  destruction  of  evil-doers.  I 
am  produce<l  in  ever}'  age  for  the  jtnrpose  of  establish- 
ing duty"  (Thomson's  ed.  p.  80).  The  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,  which  were  multiplied  to  infinitude,  assuming 
diversified  forms  of  man,  fish,  ami  beast,  because  physi- 
cal life  has  in  it  nothing  real,  nothing  individual,  noth- 
ing of  lasting  worth,  we  may  Ix-lieve  cr)nt4:mplated  even 
yet  a  more  ennobling  end,  an  antidote  to  the  essential 
evil  of  nature  as  declared  in  one  of  the  Puranas :  "  The 
uncreate<l  lieing  al>and(»ns  tlie  b<Mly  that  he  used  in  or- 
der to  dinencnmlier  the  earth  of  the  bunlen  that  over- 
whelme<l  it,  as  we  use  one  thorn  to  draw  out  another** 
CBuniouf.  quote<l  by  Pressensc*,  Rtligums  before  Christ, 
p.  63).  »*The  thorn  is  material  life,  which  Vishnu  ap- 
parently takes  on  himself  that  he  ma}'  the  more  effec- 
tually destroy  it"  (l*ress<>ns<^,  ilAdeni).  •^Cmde  matter 
and  tlie  five  elements  are  also  made  to  issue  from  Krish- 
na, and  thou  all  the  tiivino  Ik  ings.  Narayana  or  Vishnu 
proceetis  from  his  right  siile,  Mahadc%'a  from  his  left, 
Brahma  from  his  hand,  Dhanna  from  his  breath,  Saras- 
wati  fnim  his  mouth,  Lakshmi  frr»m  his  mind,  Durga 
from  his  understanding,  Badha  fn>m  hih  left  si<le.  Three 
hun(lre<l  millions  of  gopis,  or  female  com|>anions  of  Ba- 
dha,  exude  fn»m  the  pores  of  her  skin,  and  a  like  num- 
lK>r  of  gofMS,  or  companions  of  Krishna,  fr«)m  the  pores 
of  his  skin ;  tlie  very  cows  and  their  cal^'es,  properly  the 
tenants  of  (roloka,  but  destined  to  inhabit  the  groves  of 
Brindavan,  are  prtnluced  fn)m  the  same  exalted  source** 
(H.  H.Wilson,  Rditjion  of  th>-  Hindus,  i,  123). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Puranas  disclose  with  regard 
to  Kri'Oina  a  human  life,  when  considerefl  fnim  the  most 
favorable  stand-])oint.  <lu)cre<litablo  to  the  name  and  na- 
ture of  man.  It  is  a  tissue  of  puerilities  and  licentious- 
ness. Tlie  miraculous  deeds  of  Krishna  were  rarelv  for 
an  object  commensurate  v.itli  the  idea  of  a  divine  inter- 
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poAltloxu  His  aasocUtioiu  as  a  cowherd  (gopala)  with 
the  gopis — in  wliich  capacity-  he  is  most  popular  as  an 
object  of  adoration — are  no  better  tlian  the  amours  of 
classic  mytholog}'.  The  splendid  creation  of  the  Gita, 
not  unlike  the  human  head  in  the  .4  rs  PoettcOy  finds  in 
the  Puranas  an  unsightly  complement.  In  his  infancy 
he  b  represented  as  destroying  in  a  wonderful  manner 
the  false  nurse  Putaiia ;  playing  his  tricks  upon  the  cow- 
herds— spilling  their  milk,  stealing  their  cream,  and  al- 
ways making  cunning  escapes;  and  rooting  up  trees  the 
fall  of  which  made  the  three  worlds  to  resound.  In  his 
childhood  swallowed  by  an  alligator,  he  bums  his  way 
out  from  the  entrails  of  the  monster,  and  on  another  oc- 
casion contends  with  and  overctmies  the  dragon,  one  of 
whose  jaws  touched  the  ground  while  the  other  stretch- 
ed up  to  the  clouds;  checkmates  Brahma,  whose  mind 
had  been  led  by  evil  suggestions  to  steal  away  the  cat- 
tle and  the  attendant  boys,  by  creating  others  which 
were  perfect  fao-similcs  of  those  that  had  been  stolen. 
Still  a  child,  he  dances  in  triumph  on  the  great  black 
serpent  Kali-naja,  and  then,  in  compassion,  assigns  him 
to  the  abyss;  hides  and  restores  the  clothes  of  the  gopis 
while  bathing;  lifUi  the  mountain  (tovarddhana  on  his 
little  finger  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  a  lotus, 
that  ita  inhabitants  might  l)e  protected  from  the  storm ; 
and  plays  blind-man's  buflT.  assuming  the  form  of  a  wolf, 
that  he  might  find  and  restore  the  boys  who  had  been 
abducted  by  another  wolf.  In  his  more  mature  man- 
h(K>d  we  behold  him  promoting  his  love  intrigues  by 
miraculously  corrupting  the  hearts  of  the  gopu«,  or  ac- 
tromplishing  ttiat  most  astounding  miracle  with  res|)ect 
to  his  16,000  wives,  *'  qiuu  omnes  una  nocte  invisebat 
et  replebat*'  (Paulinus.  Systenui  Brahtnanicuniy  p.  150), 
in  order  that  Narcd  might  be  conduced  of  his  divine 
nature.  Now  he  careers  in  triumph  over  battle-fields, 
with  a  blade  of  grass  or  with  a  single  arrow  shot  from 
the  all-contpiering  bow  discomfiting  entire  armies ;  and 
now  he  yields  himself  to  scenes  of  sumptuous  revelry  in 
the  gardens  of  golden  earth,  through  which  fiowed  *Hhe 
river  whose  banks  were  all  gold  and  jewels,  the  water 
of  which,  from  the  refiection  of  rubies,  appeared  red, 
though  perfectly  white" — in  all  the  license  of  joy  sport- 
ing with  his  10,000  wives,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
'^  (u  liyhtning  with  a  domr — they  and  he  pelting  each 
other  with  flowers,  thousands  of  lotuses  fioating  on  the 
surface  of  the  river — whose  wat«r  was  the  water  of  life 
— among  which  innumerable  bees  were  humming  and 
seeking  their  food  (Bhagavat  Purana,  in  Maurice,  JiiMt, 
of  Huuiostan,  ii,  d27^.)8).  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  however, 
with  enlarged  charity,  takes  a  modified  and  more  pleas- 
ing view  of  the  darker  phases  of  a  life  the  worst  scenes 
of  which  are  not  fit  to  be  told, "  that  he  was  pure  and 
chaste  in  reality,  but  exhibited  an  appearance  of  exces- 
sive libertinism,  and  had  wives  or  mistresses  too  numer- 
(His  to  be  counted ;  he  was  benevolent  and  tender,  yet 
fomented  and  conducted  a  terrible  war.'*  See  farther 
Maurice,  HindotUin^  ii,  258. 

II.  Lift  of  Kriihna,  —  "The  king  of  the  Daityas  or 
aborigines,  Ahuka,  had  two  sons,  Devaka  and  Ugraseno. 
The  former  had  a  daughter  named  Devaki,  the  latter  a 
son  called  Kansa.  Devaki  (thf  diriite)  was  married  to 
a  nobleman  of  the  ^Vryan  race  named  Vasndeva,  the  son 
of  Sura,  a  descendant  of  Yadu,  and  by  him  had  eight 
sons.  Vasudeva  had  also  another  wife  named  liohinL 
Kansa,  the  cousin  of  Devaki,  was  informed  by  the  saint 
and  prophet  Narada  that  his  ctmsin  would  lK*ar  a  son 
who  would  kill  him  and  overt hn»w  his  kingdom.  Kan- 
sa was  king  of  Mathura,  and  he  captured  Vasudeva  and 
his  wife  Devaki,  imprisoned  them  in  his  own  palace,  set 
guards  over  them,  and  slew  the  six  children  whom  De- 
vaki had  already  bonie.  She  was  about  to  give  birth 
to  the  seventh,  who  was  Balarama,  the  playfellow  of 
Krishna,  and,  like  him,  sup|>osed  to  be  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu;  but,  by  divine  agency,  the  child  was  transferred 
before  birth  to  the  womb  of  Vasudeva's  other  wife,  Ro- 
hini,  who  was  still  at  liberty,  and  was  thus  saved"  (Thom- 
son's summary  in  Bhagavad  Gita,  ix.  134).    Her  eighth 


child  was  Krishna,  who  was  produced  from  one  of  the 
hairs  of  Vishnu  (Muir's  Sanscrit  TextSf  ch.  ii,  sec  5),  and 
was  b<im  at  midnight  in  Mathura, "  the  celestial  phe- 
nomenon." The  moment  Vasudeva  saw  the  infant  he 
recognised  it  to  be  the  Almighty,  and  at  once  presented 
his  adofation.  The  room  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  the  faces  of  both  parents  emitted  rays  ofi  glory. 
The  child  was  of  the  hue  of  a  cloud  with  four  arms, 
dressed  in  a  yellow  garb,  and  bearing  the  weapons,  the 
jewels,  and  the  diadem  of  Vishnu  (H.  H.  Wilson,  vt  sup. 
i,  12*2).  The  clouds  breathed  forth  pleasing  monds,  and 
poured  down  a  rain  of  fioweis ;  the  strong  winds  were 
hushed,  the  rivers  glided  tran(iuilly,  and  the  virtuous 
experienced  new  delight.  The  infant,  however,  soon 
encountered  the  most  formidable  dangers,  for  Kansa  left 
no  means  unemployed  to  compass  the  child's  destruc- 
tion. The  gods  interposed  for  his  deliverance ;  lulled 
the  guards  of  the  palace  to  a  supernatural  slumber;  its 
seven  doors  opened  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  father 
escaped  with  his  child.  As  they  came  to  the  Yamuna, 
the  child  gave  command  to  the  river,  and  a  way  was 
opened  that  they  might  pass  over,  a  serpent  meanwhile 
holding  her  head  over  the  child  ui  place  of  an  umbrella. 
The  child  was  surreptitiously  exchanged  for  another,  of 
which  the  wife  of  an  An^an  cowherd,  Nanda  by  name, 
had  been  delivered.  Krishna  was  left  with  the  cow- 
herd, while  Vasudeva  returned  with  the  other  to  the 
palace.  Not  long  afler,  Kansa  discovered  the  impos- 
ture, and  in  anger  ga%'e  command  for  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  all  male  children.  To  escape  the  impend- 
ing danger,  Krishna  was  removed  by  Nanda  to  the  vil- 
lage Gokula.  Here  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  care 
of  the  fiocks  and  herds.  The  young  gopas  and  gopis, 
cowherds  and  milkmaids,  flocked  to  his  side  from  the 
surrounding  country,  won  by  his  matchless  t>eauty  and 
the  display  of  his  miraculous  powers.  He  selected  from 
the  fascinated  gopis  a  bevy  of  beauties,  of  whom  he 
marrieil  several,  Radha  enjoying  the  honor  of  being  his 
favorite  mistress,  and  subsequently  of  being  associated 
with  him  as  a  joint  object  of  worship.  He  beguiled 
the  hours  with  them  in  the  gay  revelries  of  dance  and 
song.  A  second  Apollo,  he  wielded  the  power  of  music, 
and  at  the  sweet  sounds  of  flute  or  vIna  the  waters  stood 
still  to  listen,  and  the  birds  lost  the  power  of  flight.  The 
Puranas  dwell  upon  his  repeated  exploits  with  serpents, 
daemons,  and  other  monsters,  each  one  of  whom  was 
eventually  crushed  or  conquered,  for  the  nnequal  con- 
test was  waged  with  one  who  embodied  "  the  strength 
of  the  world."  An  impostor  arose,  pretending  to  be  the 
true  son  of  Vasu<leva  or  Krishna  himself,  but  be  also 
was  defeated  and  slain  (Johnson's  Selections  from  the 
Mahabharataj  third  section,  note).  Krishna  participa- 
ted in  the  family  feud  between  the  Kurus,  or  hundred 
sons  of  Dhritarasthra,  and  their  cousins,  the  five  sons 
of  Pandu.  One  of  the  battles  is  fabled  to  have  lasted 
eighteen  days,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  incredi- 
ble slaughter.  The  varied  fortunes  of  this  protracted 
strife,  interspersed  with  a  vast  number  of  legends  and 
traditions,  constitute  the  subject  of  the  great  epic  the 
Mahabharata.  For  the  protection  of  the  people  of  Yadu 
against  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  king,  Krishna  built 
and  fortified  the  town  of  Dvaraka,  in  Guzerat,  all  the 
walls  of  which  were  so  studded  with  jewels  that  there 
was  no  need  of  lamps  by  night.  To  Kukmini  is  accord- 
ed the  pre-eminence  as  his  wife,  though  his  harem  num- 
bereil  16,000  others,  each  one  of  whom  bore  him  ten  sons 
(c(»mp.  The  Dabistanf  ii,  31, 183,  and  Bhagavat  Purana, 
ibul^  ii,  408).  Many  were  his  notable  deeds,  some  of 
them  embracing  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  others  In- 
dia's heaven,  from  which  he  stole  the  famous  Porijato- 
trce,  produced  at  the  chunnng  of  the  ocean,  and  at  that 
time  thriving  in  the  gardens  of  Indra.  The  mighty 
tyrant  Kansa,  and  the  mightier  d»roons  Clianura  and 
Mushtika,  fell  l>eneath  his  prowess,  and  even  his  own 
tribe,  the  Yadavas,  was  exterminated  through  his  agen- 
cy (  H.  II.  Wilson,  Vishnu  Purdmtj  v,  passim).  His  death 
at  last  took  place  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  is  siq»* 
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poied  by  sonie  to  illiutnte  the  prophecy  of  the  Garden. 
DurvaM  had  once  warned  biro,  **  Oh,  Krbbnaf  take  care 


face,  in  some  ca^es  holding  butter  in  both  hands,  by 
which  i»  perpetuated  one  of  his  Ixiyiah  pmnkn  (I'aulli- 


of  the  suit  of  thy  foot ;  for  if  any  evil  come  upon  thee  it    nu«,  Syatrma  Brahmonicum,  \y  146,  and  plate  15).    This 

will  happen  in  that  place"  (^as  i»  related  in  the  Maha^    iniaf^  eight  times  a  day  receives  the  huraage  of  its  vo- 

bharata  iu  Maurice,  Umi,  ii,  472).     As  he  sat  one  day  in  '  tarics  with  most  punctilious  ceremony.     At  the  first 

the  fonnit  meditating  upon  the  fearful  destruction  of  |  cercnHHiy,  being  washed  and  drcsse<1,  it  is  taken  from  its 

Kuru  and  Yadava  alike,  he  iiuulvertently  ex)KMC>d  his  ,  couch,  where  it  has  slept  for  the  night,  and  pUced  upon 

ftiot.   A  hunter,  Jara  (old  age),  mistook  him  for  a  Ijeast,    a  seat,  alx>ut  half  an  hour  after  sunrise.     Lamps  are 

and  with  his  arrow  pierced  the  sole  of  his  foot.     In  liis  '  kept  buniing,  while  refreshments  are  presentiil,  with 

<leath  s<»  great  a  light  proceeded  from  Krishna  that  it  i  Iwtel  and  Puh  (see  Wilson,  UtiU/,  of  Hiwlus^  i,  126-128). 

enveloped  the  whole  compass  of  the  earth,  and  illumi-  i  The  Sanakadi,  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole 

sated  the  entire  expanse  of  heaveiu     He  abandonetl  Ids    <»f  Upper  India,  the  Sakhi  Bhavas,  the  iSaddha  Valla- 

xnortal  body  and  "  the  condition  of  the  threefold  quali-    bbis,  and  the  Charan  Dasis  diflfer  in  minor  particulars 

tien.**    According  to  the  PuraIU^^  he  united  himself  with  !  of  creed  and  ritualism,  but  all  worship  Kadha  in  uninn 

his  own  {)ure,  spiritual,  inexhaustiUc,  inconceivable,  un-  j  with  Krishna.    The  Clmitanyas  are  schismatics.    Ttiry 

liom,  undecaying,  imperishable,  antl  universal  spirit."  ,  lielievein  the  incarnation  of  Krishna  in  Chaitanya  their 

ilv  ret4imed  to  Iiis  own  heaven,  denominated  Goloka^  i  teacher,  who  on  this  account  is  elevatcsl  to  joint  adora- 

mhe  sfiherc  or  heaven  of  cows — a  region  far  alnivc  the  |  tion.     With  them  the  momentary'  repetition  of  the 

Chree  wr»rlds,  and  indestructible,  while  all  else  is  subject  •  name  of  ttieir  divinity  is  a  guarantee  of  salvation. 

-til  annihilation.     **  There,  in  the  centre  of  it,  abides  !      Festivals  in  commemoration  of  Krishna  are  annually 

Krishna,  of  the  color  of  a  dark  clou<l,  in  the  bl<N>m  <»f  I  obser\'ed  thn)ughout  India,  and  still  maintain  a  most 

^'outh,ciad  in  yellow  raiment,  s))lendiiUy  adonieil  with  j  {Mwerful  liold  of  the  |)opular  heart.     The  thinl  day  of 

^celestial  gems,  and  holding  a  tlute"*  (Wilson,  Relif/ion  of  ;  the  Uttarayana,  a  festival  held  about  the  middle  of 

^he  HimhUf  i,  128).  I  January,  is  sacred  to  Krishna  as  gopala  or  cowhenl. 

In  this  entire  life  we  find  no  high  moral  purpose  to  j  In  the  afternoon  the  cows  and  bulls  are  washeil  and  fcti 

4£licit  our  admiration  or  command  our  faith.     Now  and    with  sacred  food,  then  decorated  with  chaplets  of  Hom-- 

«hen  there  appear  in  the  Puranas  suggestions  of  relief  |  era.     Thereupon  the  Hindus,  with  juined  hands,  walk 

f^rum  individual  burdens  of  oppression  and  woe,  but  they    around  the  herds  as  well  as  an)und  the  Brahmans,  and 

xire  as  void  and  dissevered  as  flashes  of  lightning,  which  |  prostrate  themselves  before  tliem  (Wilson,  ibid,  ii.  171). 

«ier\'e  but  to  intensify  the  gloom.    Like  Buddha,  our  di-  i  The  Holi  festival  is  obser^-od  about  the   middle  of 

'%'inity  bewails  the  evils  of  existence.     Whatever  may  ,  March.    It  may  l)e  not  impn>perly  described  as  an  older 

I  w  the  recognition  of  human  need,  the  idea  of  succor  is    and  more  cnuy  sister  of  our  April  Fools*  Day,  and  is 

mist  Umited,  and  only  proves  that  the  religion  feels  it-  ,  mostly  devote<[  to  Krishna.     His  image  enjoys  a  swing 

ci«lf  madei|uate  to  the  emergency  of  man's  mortal  estate    several  times  during  the  day,  is  besmeared  with  red 

^comp.theojieningof  the  Bhagavat  Purana).     Its  sub- '  powder,  and  dashed  with  water  colored  red.     In  the 

Umest  thought  is  a  method  of  escape  from  the  necessity  '  mean  time  unl>ounded  license  reigns  through  the  streets. 

of  repeated  births,  but  even  this  it  fails  to  elaborate.  |  **  It  would  be  imf>f)Hhible  to  descril>e  the  depths  of  wick- 

With  onr  eye  upon  the  iMlance  in  w^hich  Krishnaism    edness  resorted  to  in  celebration  of  the  licentious  in- 

ift  wei(;hed,  the  confession  of  Porphyry  still  presses  pain-    trigues  (»f  this  popular  god"  (Trevor's  /«m/iV/.  p.  97;.    The 

fuUy  upon  us  that  **  there  was  wanting  some  univt^rsal  '  festival  of  Jaggemaut  ('*Lord  of  the  world"),  in  whose 

method  of  delivering  men's  souls  which  no  sect  of  phi-    magnificent  temple  a  bone  of  Krishna  is  most  sacredly 

J*«phy  had  ever  yet  found  out"  (Augustine,  I/e  Civifafe    preserve*!,  commemorates  the  departure  of  Krishna  from 

^Mib.x,ch.xxxii).    (we  Incaknation,  vol. iv, p. 530. .  his  native  land.     See  Jagoeknaut.     This  also  takes 

Hi  The  Worship  of  Kritkmi.— The  worship  of  this  '  place  in  the  month  of  March.    Those  who  are  so  highly 

ilivinity  is  so  blended  with  that  of  Vishnu  and  Kama,  I  favored  a;*  to  assist  in  the  drawing  of  liis  car  are  sure  of 

UHrther  of  the  incamationa  of  Vishnu,  that  it  is  difficult  I  going  to  the  heaven  of  Krishna  when  they  die  (see 

to  treat  of  the  one  without  trenching  on  that  of  the  :  < jangooly,  in  Clark's  Ten  (Jreat  HtHf/iornf,  j>.  134 ;  Du- 

othenL    These  are  all  generally  considered  under  the  i  lx)is,  Matmtrt  awl  Custom*  oflnfiin,  p.  418).     The  na- 

'^^ixiininttion  rnuAnnrrur,  or  worshippers  of  Vishnu,    tivity  of  Krishna  is  celebrated  on  the  ( ighth  day  of  Au- 

*1m>  ue  usually  distinguishe<l  into  four  Sampraddyast  i  gust.     This  is  the  vrnwi  popular  (»f  all  the  festivals  at 

"riectfl,  designated  in  the  Padma  Purana  as  Sri,  Madh-  |  Benares.    The  Hasa  Yatra  falls  on  tlie  full  moon  in  Oc- 

^i^RodnL  and  Sanaka  (comp.  Wilson.  Rflif/.  of  //imlus,  '  Ud^er,  and  per|>etuates  the  dance  of  the  fndicMime  deity 

**/^)*    The  worshippers  of  Krishna  liave  been  sub<li-  'with  the  ](!,(M)0  gopis.     Though  it  is  universally  ob- 

^1^  into,  1.  those  who  worship  him  alone;  2.  those  !  served  in  Hindostan,  the  details  are  such  that  it  will 

^^  worship  his  mistress  Kadha  alone;  and,  3.  those  !  not  l)e  seemly  to  treat  either  of  the  occasion  or  the  ob- 

^j^o  worship  both  conjointly  (see  Vidlmer,  W'Orterb.  d,  j  sc^rvance  <»f  this  festival  (see  Ilolwell's  Iiidum  Ftfiitah^, 


%*ot  p.  vm).  According  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  throngh- 
'■ut  India  the  opulent  and  luxurious  among  the  men, 
''^  ^  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  women,  attach 


pt.  ii,  p.  132;  Maurice,  Iiulian  Anliqiiitits^  v,  159). 
The  Hindu  sects  are  dbtinguished  from  each  other- 
^  _         ,  by  various  fantastical  streaks,  in  different  cfdors,  ufMUi 

thenudres  to  the  worship  of  Krishna  and  Kadha  either  |  their  fate's,  breasts,  and  anns.  The  followers  of  Krishna 
"^Iv  or  together.  In  Bengal  the  worshippers  of  i  l)ear  upon  their  forehead  two  white  marks  |)er|>endicidar 
Kriihot  constitute  from  one  HAh  to  one  third  of  the  .  to  the  eyebrows,  l>etwecn  which  a  nil  s|M>t  is  pcrcepti- 
^^  population  (Wanl,  On  the  Hindus,  ii,  175,  44^). '  ble,  in  token,  says  Vollmer,  tliat  Krishna  bore  a  sun 
ThetcQipiegtniiestablishmentsdevoted  to  this  divinity  i  upon  his  brow  {WOrtrrh.  d.  Myfhof.  p.  101)3;  also  Wil-^ 
^  DQiQenMU  ail  over  India,  particidarly  at  Mathura  |  son's  Bfl,  ofl/ituK  i,  41 ;  Dulxd:*,  Mnuurrs  of  Indut,  cb. 
^  ^iiulavan,  the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  contain  ;  viii,  and  p.  214:  Trevor's  India,  p.  loi). 
'^^  i^undredfl,  among  them  three  of  great  opidence  I  Unquestionably  the  infiuence  of  the  worship  of  this 
( "ilawmc/  ntprrt,  i,  135).  For  the  contnjversy  on  the  '  divinity  upon  the  morals  of  the  jieople  is  evil.  0\\  tlio 
^^^  of  Krishna  worship,  see  Wilson's  Vishnu  PurdnOj  |  one  hand,  it  embraces  the  hideous  barlmrity  of  .laggcr- 
^^y!  Appendix.  j  naut ;  and,  on  the  other,  excepting  a  festival  of  Siva,  it 

**c  ih^  have  to  content  ourselves  with  glancing  at  is  Tes|>onsible  for  the  most  licentious  of  all  the  annu&l 
T?**^  ^the  more  notable  sects  or  Sampradayas.  The  '  feasts  (comp.  Dubisfan,  i,  1K3).  Entire  dependence  upon 
^*^  S>aipmdayia  or  Vallabhacharis  adore  Krishiui  as  '  Krishna,  or  any  other  form  of  this  heathen  deity,  says 
*»  udiiit^  fiiiJ  ^onn  of  worship  is  widely  difl^use<1  II.  H.Wilson,  not  only  obviates  the  nw^snitj' of  virtue, 
r^tUnrnks  of  Hindu  society.  In  their  temples  and  but  sanctities  vice.  ('on<luct  is  wholh'  immaterial..  Ii, 
j^Ut  images,  not  unfrequently  of  gold,  in  the  form    matters  not  how  atrocious  a  siimcr  a  man  may  be  if  he 

'^Mibjr  boy  of  a  dark  hue,  and  with  a  mischievous  |  paints  his  face,  his  breast,  his  arms  with  certain  aecta- 
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rill  mailu ;  or,  what  is  better,  if  he  bmnda  them 
mineall]-  upon  hi«  akin  with  i  hot  iron  itanip ;  if  h 

the  word  Hari,  Kama,  or  Krishna  un  hi»  lipi.  ind 

thought  of  him  iu  bin  mind,  lie  miy  have  lived  a  mon- 
ater  of  iniquity,  but  he  is  certain  of  heaven  (Wilson, 
J!(%.n//yMiii,ii,'5;  seealMi.lOl).  On  the  subject 
uf  the  KCU  and  wnnhip  uf  Kriahni,  consult  A  nulic  St- 
tardta,  xvi,  1,  ami  xvii,  iet> :  Journal  of  tMt  Rogol 
Atiatie  Socir%ix,'iO-nO;  II.H.\Vil»>n,  Ac/<cf  K'orh, 
voL  i.  ii.  pasdiio ;  /"iwny  Tjirti;..  xxvi,  989. 

IV.  RtitmbUmrti  belrmi  KrUknuimt  a»d  Becealed 
Rtligwii.  —  Efforts  have  been  miilc  in  the  inlerem  of 
scepticism  to  esublbA  a  phIlnli>gicRj  similaril;  between 
tbe  words  Krishna  and  t'lirist.  Such  apcvulalioai  be- 
long (o  a  past  rather  than  m  the  present  age,  as  it  is 
DOW  conceded  by  philcilngigrs  that  the  two  words  have 
DOthinft  in  common.  The  curious  are  referred  1<>  HJck- 
•on's  Tiiar  iiitd  f'liilA,  ii,  377;  Volney's  Raim,  p.  16S 
(Am.  ed.  1828);  and  for  refutation  to  Maurice,  Hmdai- 
Ica.  ii,  S68-271.  The  readinen  wilh  which  the  scep- 
tical mind  or  our  own  ige  seizes  upon  and  magnifies 
even  fancied  resembUncea  is  evinced  by  Inman,  who  in 
hisftrstvolume(.liiriBtf /"iiW,  p.402)EiveBBn  engni'- 
ing  of  Krinhna  MiikinRiy  like  thow  atiributcd  ru  Clirint, 
but  which  in  the  second  volume,  on  finher  aciiuaint- 
anee  with  the  subject,  he  admits  io  be  "  of  Enro}teAn 
and  not  of  Indian  iiri^in,  and  consequently  tliat  it  is 
wurthhsB  as  iUuntrating  the  life  of  Krishna"  (p.  xxxii). 

There  are  correspondences,  however,  some  of  which 
have  already  appeaml  in  the  summary  of  the  life  of 
Krishna,  that  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is 
auflicienl  to  adduce  the  more  striking  ones,  without  their 
correlatives  in  the  Bible,  as  th(«e  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader.  These  are  as  follows:  that  be  was  niraculnns- 
ly  bom  at  midnight  uf  a  human  mother,  anil  sainted  by 
a  chorus  of  Devatas',  that  he  was  cradled  an»in){  cow- 
herds, during  whifli  [icriod  of  life  he  was  penieruled  by 
the  giant  Kaiua,and  saveil  by  his  mother's  flight;  the 
miraclea  with  which  his  life  abniinils,  among  which  were 
the  laiaiig  of  tlie  deail  and  thrcleinnngof  the  lepnms, 
lierhaps  the  only  on™  wiiich  particularly  resembled 
those  of  Christ,  fiir  the  rest  were  either  puerile  or  mun- 
slruns;  his  cunteKts  with  serpents,  which  he  crushed 
with  his  foot!  his  descent  to  the  regions  of  tbe  dead, 
and  hi*  final  ascent  to  the  paradise  (iiiUika  (iimip.  Klou- 
ker,  AUumUnmi  .i.  Kiilt.  GriMiri.  i,  Hb ;  Stirm,  Ap<f- 
login  da  CiriMl'niHui«i,  p.  IHI,  -2<I  ed.) 

i.  The  consideration  of  the  interesting  questions  in- 
volved in  these  cnrrespondences  will  be  bcililaml  by 
bearing  in  mind  (hat  Iiulia,  from  the  oarUenl  recorded 
period,  had  sustained  intimite  mercantile  relations  with 
lihemitic  races.  "  Bcliire  merchants  sailed  from  India 
to  ligypt,  and  from  Egypt  to  India"  (I  hat  is,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  ir/tire  the  peiioit  of  the  Ptolemies), ''Arabia 
Felix  was  tbe  staple  <.man)  biith'for  Kgyplian  and  In- 
dian goods,  much  as  Alexandria  is  now  Tor  the  ciimmod- 
iliea  of  Egypt  and  foreign  tnerchandbw"  (.\rrian,  Prripl. 
Mnr.  Arylhr.  in  Ileenrn's  .i/-i™t  Ht/farche'.  p.  WM). 
"  If,"  says  Ileeren, "  the  explicit  testimony  here  lirought 
forward  proves  a  commercial  intercourse  between  India 
and  Arabia,  it  proves  at  the  same  time  its  high  antiqui- 
ty, and  that  it  must  have  been  in  active  operation  Air 
many  centuries"  (ibid,  p.  229).  A  caravan  trade  also 
extended  from  India  to  MeroC,  in  Ethiopia,  which  was 
its  grand  emporium  (ibid,  p.  311).  Takuig  its  rise  lic- 
yond  the  horizon  of  hislnry,  it  was  yet  in  its  zenith 
<liiring  the  times  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Eiekiel  (see 
alio  Vincent's  I'triplai,  p.  57,  etc.).  It  .-ould  not  be 
otherwise  than  that  there  should  have  I'.een  an  inter- 
change of  religious  knowledge  as  wdl  «■  an  exchange 
of  wares;  for  commerce  was  pmmoted  >iy  religion,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  controlled  by  the  ]iriisthouil ;  even  it* 
temples  were  stations  and  marts  for  'caravans  (see  fur- 
Iher,  Ueeieu,  iM  f,  p.  il%  21&,  iSi)..    The  striking  rc- 
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semblanee  exlating  between  the  Egyptian  and  ISada 
mythologies,  which  has  been  uiifoUed  by  many  writers, 
illustrates  the  Tact  of  an  interchange  of  religious  light ; 
and  that  these  extrpines  of  the  known  woiU  should  thus 
have  met  remarkably  confirms  the  views  of  Ueovn  just 
adduced  (see  further,  Prichird,  Kggplim  MglMogg,  p. 
227-801;  Uaaiiix,  Indian  A  nligiiiliti,m,66-lUi  Bun- 
sen,  God  in  llitlory,  bk.  iii,  ch.  ii).     The  ann> 


Krishna  Irnmiiling  niion  tbe  Serpent. 
were  copied  by  Sonneiat  from  sculptures  in  one  of  tbe 
cddeslofthe  Hinilu  pagwlas.  No  Vishuuite  of  distinc- 
tion, Sonnerat  tells  us,  is  without  these  images  in  his 
house,  cither  of  goLI,  silver,  or  cupper  (see  also  Pricbanl's 
A^#7)(..Wy<)S.p.26I).  Foraglowingdescriptiun  of  Krish- 
na's peiBon.  see  the  PiiriUia  in  Maurice,  l/indort.  ii,  363. 
2.  On  the  suppoHtiim  of  the  oneness  of  our  race  there 
is  no  reason  to  exclude  the  Hindu  from  on  original  |ttr- 
ticipation  in  the  patriarchal  knowledge  of  the  promised 
Keileemer,  as  transmitted  by  Noah  and  bis  fimilv.  Sue- 
tonius (I'ri^*.  iv)  and  Ticitiu  (//uf.v,  4, 13)nnite  in 
the  thought  of"  an  ancient  and  permanent  befiefhaiing 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  East"  to  this  el^ct.  (See 
farther  Gray's  Cmatnlioti,  i,  chap,  xxv;  Hengstenberg. 
(7Arufuii^,iv,Appendix  iij  Thoiuck, Lnln!  r.d.SOmlf, 
p.  i-X-HO :  Stollierg's  Rrliijtoiu  Gftchiehlt  i,  Bdlage  iv ; 
Fiber's /'r(Txl./'>uf.i,fi7-l  14;  Faber's //nn«  Motairv. 
i.  ch.  iiL)  All  Hindu  traditions  connected  with  the  or- 
ipn  of  their  religion  and  Iheir  people  point  but  one 
way.  ami  that  tn  tbe  irrogniscd  birthplace  of  onrrace — 
the  lofly  watershed  from  which  in  every  diiectkm  hu- 
man faiths  and  mrlholngicii  have  Hi>wed  forth.  (See 
Max  MMller  ou  the'relationsof  the  Veda  and  Zend-Aves- 
ta, Ckipt,  i.  HI-IW.)  Th.High  thene  traditions  in  them- 
selves may  be  as  inconsGi|uential  a*  falling  stars,  still 
they  reflect  a  light  kimired  with  that  which  shines  forth 
from  fixed  stars  in  the  firmament  of  tine  faith.  Krish- 
na, as  seen  in  the  moniimcnla  of  the  Hiiulo,  stands  a 
striking  ex]KMient  of  primeval  Iradiiioni,  that,  having 
,sprung  ftrim  the  promise  of  the  (Jarden.  have  more  or 
less  moililkd  most  distant  and  varied  mytbok^pea,  He 
is  a  cmde  though  not  inartistic  painting  of  a  hope  pre- 
served 1o  \n  in  the  Word  of  Ood,but  otherwise  hope- 
lessly lost.  lie  is  one  of  a  brotherhood  that  embraices 
an  Apollo  triumphant  over  tbe  python;  a  Hercules, 
burying  the  immortal  and  burning  out  the  mortal  heads 
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tif  the  bydn;  ■  Sigurd,  ■  dvaniidiiit  of  (Xlin,  riariDg  1 
Ibe  sciiieiit  Fifhir.  «id  reacuinij  pricelcn  treuun  i  a  | 
Tbur.uyjfd-'lhe  ekkU  of  the  auiuof  God,"  who,in  hii 
coal«9(  vrith  Uie  «erpfiat,thouf;h  lirougbt  uponhu  knee,  I 
v«t  bniiaed  bi*  enemy's  hrad  uritb  the  mice  and  finallv- 
•lev  him;  an  OahamLerix'ghn,  iinaliL-ted  by  Zoruuter, 
who  cnntcada  twenty  loiij{  yean  with  a  tQa%nan[  <lc-  I 

luiwned  Algoiif|iiin  roDi|<ien>r  ftlichabo,  dcfltuyinj;  with 
hit  dan  the  ahiiiiuK  priiiee  uracrpdilii  wbu  tlouded  Ibe  { 
n  uf  a  lake.     For  other  ' 


On  the  other 

'"^  VniunK  *  Dumemua  collection  of  |iU'Iurcfi  Mid  ima^en 
"''^'iahiia  he  liad  not  one  oripnal  in  wliich  the  •«- 
|«it  •8npmentedaibitinfi:Kriiihna'>roiit(//iHi/(i/'ii»- 
^''^-   Fur  an  aecount  of  thia,  ««e  almv*. 

Itiinotlobequeationed  that  India  waa  afli'IdoT 
_"Hcdinl  cOiiit  n»t  long  aftec  the  death  of  (^lirial, 
"■^H, liken  in  connection  with  the  ireiierally  accepted 
^y  Vhit  Kiuhuaum  Uof  Gomparativcly  ifccnt  iiriipn, 
r^C^wa  that  ila  more  pdpaUe  reatnrcn  of  rewmlilinm 
1^  ^  lieen  man  or  krt  directly  duiired  (him  Ihc  Seriii- 
^1^  (hemaelrea.    Ifdoubt  be  cnM  upon  the  extentnf 

1^,1-''*''™'''''''''''''^*'''''''''"''"''''"  '"'''' '"  thiaoon- 
,j^*«>o.ilia  tobe  hunia  in  mind  that  thuw  parli  of  the 
^Jl^t  Hhich  ai«  luppuaed  by  anme  tfl  be  eiinroiindeil 
If!  lodiapraper  mainlalnMlliy  trade  thus  carlyalive- 
^  *K«fonina  *ith  India,  and  couki  Ibiu  fuminh  ■  cfaan- 
jjj.^»T  the  pnipBRatiun  of  ChriMiaiiily  throuRhout  tlie 

^  >"here  Kiiahnaium  HibaiKiueiilly  preraikil. 
lu^'^'winliiiK  to  Eusebiiia, "  Fanumiiu  wa»  omi-liiuted  a 
jl^^lil  of  the  Uwpel  iif  Chrijit  111  iho  nalionii  of  the  Kaet, 
g^.  ^"lianced  evi^  a»  far  b«  India."  He  fiiuiid  himwlf 
„[  *^pated  by  aome  who  were  aoguainted  with  the  Giia- 
II^TMaiibew.lo  whom  ltarthnli>mrw,one  of  the  aina- 
lBj^*»d  preaebeil,  leaving  with  them  the  same  <^iii|iel 
llf^T  *bre«  which  w»«  preaerred  unit)  his  time  (AVtIm, 
^^  -  bk.T,ch.z;  aee  Jeronie,Cufii'.£n^.  cap.KxxTi; 
'    'aeii  Yiewa  ci^iult  Muahiim, 
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Comnmarin,  cent  il,  aec  ii,  note  1 ;  ace  alao  Neandei; 
rA.//ur.,aark'aed.,i,ll«).  Tradition  tells  us  that  Si. 
'['homaa  gireached  to  the  Indians,  which  is  cunllnued  by 
Uretfor}'  of  Naiianzum.  Jerome,  however,  makes  the 
lield  iif  labor  to  have  been  Ethiopia.  There  seruu  to 
I*  little  doubt  that  ciipiea  bi)th  of  the  apuiryphal  and 
of  the  genuine  (loapels  circulated  early  through  porlioiii 
of  ^mthem  India,  fiilly  miracles,  rtwmblinic  thnac  of 
the  ToiiDer  almost  ti>  the  letter,  have  been  iiicoipi>rat«l 
into  the  sacred  writings  of  Kriilinainn.  Theophilua, 
Bumamed  Indinu,  visited  India  as  a  miwiionaTy  iu  the 
time  nT  Constanline,  and  foiiiid  Christiainly  already 
planted  and  nourishing*  tli<>u^l>  ih'laled  from  <,'hriMun- 
ity  at  krKe.  Both  Uanlcuiu-e  and  Mani,  hereuarFha  of 
die  early  Church,  in  their  iravi-b  came  into  clue  and 
pnilonKeii  contact  wiUi  Buddhism,  frum  which  they  drew 
much  of  the  virus  that  they  strove  to  infuse  into  (;hti»- 
tian  belieC  The  former  of  them  certainly  viailed  India 
a*  early  as  the  latter  iiart  oftbe  2d  ccniury  <see  Kiuti. 
llitl.ofVk.\t.Va,»ec.!A:  Neamlcr, ii, iaN>  Weberand 
Laxien  a|;ree  in  this  rF«i>ert  in  their  inler|iretation  of  a 
juM^ce  uf  the  Slahabharata,  that  at  an  early  period  iu 
tlu!  hisloiT  of  the  Church  three  Drahtnam  viriled  sooae 
community  of  C-'liristiana  either  in  Alexandiia,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, nr  I'arthia,  and  that  on  tlteirralum  lliey  "  wen  en- 
abled 111  introduce  imiirovementi  inlu  the  hereditary 
creeil,  anil  more  especiaUy  to  make  thewomhiiiuf  Ktish- 

farthei  Hanlwick/'Aruf.i,2'l(i-:2riK,-.:r^293:  Carwiihen, 
Rraktamcd  Rrli.jiaa,-p.m-\M,a-!fi-»a;  Faber'e /"ro- 
phtliml  DiarrtaAm,  i,  »4 1  Onffi»  of  Pagim  Idol.  bk.  ri, 
chap,  vi  I  Trmfite  oh  Ihrrt  IH^tnuatiom,  Ilk.  i,  chap,  vi ) 
Viutt.i.e.l!urkirhU  dn llti(htaAHmi,n,S&'i;  aUi  author- 
ities [eferreil  to  by  Hardwiek,  IL  r.  iSeo  I:<iiiA,H<a>i£S!(, 
4.  It  waa  the  fashiim  early  in  the  present  century  to 
aearcb  nnt  aatronomictl  allusiopa  in  Kriahna,  uid  rrsem- 
Apollo,  ihe  mylholo^cal  counterpart  to  the 
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great  antiq- 
Krishna  as  an  oliject  of  relig- 
ious rettard.  Tliat  mtae  one  bearing  that  name  may 
have  niturcd  as  a  kical  hem  in  the  early  history  of  In- 
dia, ami  even  as  far  hai'k  an  the  gieriod  pmeiling  the 
war  of  the  Klahalilurala,  is  not  im|irobable  (pom|i.  Wil- 
»an,K»iiyiu»oftkmiml«;\i,6b.ll»),  The  allusions nu 
classical  paees  serve  Ui  justify  such  a  conclusion. 

5.  Bui  it  in  imgxirtaut  Iu  remember  that  Krishnaiam 
nowlHve  apiieara  in  the  Vedai,  the  most  ancient  Bcri|i- 
tunn  uf  tiie  Hindu.  "Krisliiia  worship  is  die  raoet 
modern  nf  all  the  philosojdiicBl  ami  relicious  svsteins 
which  have  divided  India  into  rival  sects.    Funded 

the  Vedas  nor  tlie  Iq^slaton  of  Ihe  first  Bralimanical 
eporh  admitted.  KriKhnaism  differ*  in  su  many  imiiits 
frum  tlie  failba  peculiar  to  India  llial  we  are  templed  tu 
trgard  il  as  bormwed  from  fureisu  phikini|ihin  and  tf- 
]i)^ons"(JI.  Pivie,  Mii^irci/ /Jimn  .IdviW,  Fref.  p.xi; 
in  like  manner  I jusen,  luilurht  A  brrlliVKut.  i,  4NH ;  ii, 
1107;  l>rii-hard,/'^/<r.i/yr«o%)i,p.:i.iU.wiihcilalionB 
ftun  t»ebn>iike;  Max  MllDer,(';(ifw.ii.T5,Amer.edlL; 
Amulie  Rttnmhr*.  viii,  VU\  "It  is  believed," says  II. 
II.  Witsim  cautiously,  that  Kania  and  Krishna  "are  tui- 
notical  in  authentic  luuHaRmoftlietSanbitanreollected 
prayers,  ami  there  is  no  menliiHi  uf  Ihe  laller  aa  Gu- 
vinda  or  Iniiiala,  the  infant  nnvhenl,  or  as  Ibe  uncouth 
and  annmaloui  Jagecmaiit.  llier  are  meiiiiounl  in 
some  oftbe  t.'|ianiiiliails.  sug^i'mentary  treatbxii  ufthe 
Veilas.  Init  these  c<mi|s>silioiis  are  eviiiriiily.  from  their 
style,  of  later  date  than  Ihe  Veflah  hikI  sonie  of  them, 
esiiecially  those  referring  Iu  Itania  hihI  Krishna,  are  uf 
verv  riueationalile  aiilliniilirity"iiM'/.ii,n.'>).  Comiiani 
Wiisnn's7'r<(>i(/.0/V«-M'9lV,Ai.Viii>4ifii,i,J6ll,3l3,3l»; 
ii,Ho,noteb;  iii,'l-l(l,noie  7. 

At  the  time  of  its  lirxt  traualalinn  into  Rnitlish  \iif 
Wilkins,  an  immense  antiipiiiy  was  claimed  (or  Ihe  Hha- 
gavBi  (iita  (see  alsn-e,  sec.  i  i.  hut  thiM  in  now  (jenerally 
\  admitted  to  be  an  iuleigsilatiun  in  Ibc  MabaLluuati,  and 
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to  have  been  produced  subsequently  to  the  rise  not  ooly 
of  Christianity,  tmt  of  Krishnaisra  itself.  Lassen  accords 
it  a  place  in  the  later  history  of  Hindu  religions,  when 
**  the  Vishnuites  broke  up  into  sects  and  sought  to  bring 
their  religious  dc^^as  into  harmonv  with  the  theories 
of  phUosophy**  {IwUtche  A  It,  u,  494 ;  Hardwick,  i,  241). 

As  to  the  Purdnas,  which  are  almost  the  sole  author- 
ities for  those  events  in  the  life  of  Krishna  (exclusive 
of  his  victorious  contest  with  the  serfient)  that  most  re- 
semble the  life  of  Christ,  they  are,  in  their  present  form, 
unquestionably  of  modem  origin.  They  abound  in  le- 
gends that  may  properly  be  regarded  as  purana  (an- 
cient), but  bear  upon  their  faiw  sectarian  marks,  which 
betray  both  their  animus  and  their  age.  They  are  eigh- 
teen in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  volumim.ui.  The 
Purdnas  themselves  in  many  cases  ascribe  their  author- 
ship to  others  than  Yydsa, "  and  they  offer  many  inter- 
lud  proofs  that  they  are  the  work  of  various  hands  and 
<if  different  dates,  none  of  which  arc  of  very  high  antiq- 
uity. I  believe  the  oldest  of  them  not  to  be  anterior  to 
the  8th  or  9th  century,  and  the  most  recent  to  be  not 
above  three  or  four  centuries  old.  .  .  .  The  determina- 
tion of  their  modem  and  unauthenticated  composition 
deprives  them  of  the  sacred  character  which  they  have 
usurped,  destroys  their  credit,  impairs  their  influence, 
and  strikes  away  the  main  prop  on  which  at  present 
the  great  mass  of  Hindu  idolatry  and  superstition  relies" 
(H.  H.  Wilson,  /2f%.  of  the  Iiiadu»,  ii,  68).  There  is 
but  little  doubt  that  the  Brahmans  are  right  in  referring 
the  authorship  of  the  Bhagavata,  the  most  popular  of 
the  Purdnas  (fn>m  which  we  have  quoted  so  freely  in 
the  summary  of  Krishiui's  life),  to  Vopadeva,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  Pith  century  (ibul,^  69;  see  also  preface 
to  Wilson's  Vwhnii  Purami).  Bentley  ( View  of  Ancient 
Attronomy,  i,  bk.  ii,  chap,  ii)  informs  us  that  he  obtained 
access  to  the  Jananipatra,  or  horosco]>e  of  Krishna,  and 
was  enabled  to  discover  from  it  that  he  is  reputed  to 
have  been  bom  on  the  *23d  of  the  moon  of  Sravana,  in 
the  lunar  mansion  Kohinifat  midnight,  the  |>oeition8  of 
the  sun,  and  moon,  and  five  planets  l)eing  at  the  same 
time  assigned ;  from  which  he  deduce<l  the  date  of  the 
pretended  nativity  to  be  Aug.  7,  A.D.  600.  In  Mr.  Bent- 
ley's  opinion,  perhaps  a  fanciful  one,  Krishna  himself 
was  one  of  the  Hindu  personifications  of  time,  which 
Wcw  he  supports  by  Krishna's  own  declaration, "  I  am 
rime,  the  destroyer  of  mankind  matured,  come  hither  to 
seize  at  once  on  all  these  who  stand  before  us.**  See 
farther,  on  the  astronomical  view,  Greswcll's  Fiuti  Tu- 
tholici,  iv,  88;  Cardinal  Wiseman's  />W.  ii,  1-28;  Tom- 
kins's  HuUean  Prize  Lectures,  p.  35-41 ;  W.  A.  Butler's 
Ancient  Phih«,  i,  247. 

From  considerations  like  these,  not  to  speak  of  <ithers 
that  might  be  urged,  we  arc  1e<l  to  conclude  that  Krish- 
naism  pn»per  was  post-Christian,  an  outcropping  of  hu- 
man and  iKwsibly  of  diabolic  nat4jre,  that  was  illustra- 
ted at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  but  which  no  more  resembled 
its  divine  original  tlian  the  Ufeieju  golden  calf  resembled 
the  living  Apis  of  Egypt.  As  in  the  pitiable  blur  of  a 
palimpsest,  Krishnaism  has  replaced  or  olMcured  that 
which  was  more  precious — the  religion  of  Christ,  found- 
ed no  less  in  impregnable  truth  than  in  the  undying 
necessities  of  men.  For  at  the  rise  of  this  false  religion 
it  is  plain  to  us  that  the  light  of  Christianity  was  re- 
flected already  on  the  sky  of  India— light  that  was  sadly 
perverted  to  set  forth  a  feeble  caricature  of  the  incama- 
tion  and  life  of  Christ. 

6.  As  the  tenor  of  our  argument  has  indicated,  the 
criticism  of  the  present  age  is  disposed  to  shsign  a  n^- 
(*eut  origin  to  KrUhnaism,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it 
iloes  not  ignore  the  existenco  of  a  hen»  bearing  the 
name  of  Krishna  conspicuous  in  the  early  an<l  fabulous 
history  of  India.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to 
have  present4>d  s<»mewhat  more  in  detail  the  views  of 
some  of  the  scholars  of  the  present  centur>%  conflicting 
and  confuseil  though  they  lie,  upon  the  general  subject 
of  the  relations  of  Krishnaism  to  Christianitv  as  well 
as  profiane  religions.     Archdeacon   I  lard  wick  thinks 


that  the  resemblances  are  no  greater  than  the  outwaid 
and  fortuitous  resemblances  between  other  heathen 
deiries,  or  between  some  of  them  and  Christ.  He 
illustrates  by  the  incident  of  the  penecution  of  Her- 
cules in  his  infancy  by  Juno;  the  dancing  of  the  milk- 
maids and  satyn  of  Bacchus,  which  compares  with 
that  of  Krishna ;  the  concealing  of  ApoUo  in  the  house- 
hold of  Admetus.  He  says  further,  **  If  Krishna  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  purely  human  and  historical  hero, 
doomed  to  death  in  childhood  from  forebodings  that 
his  life  would  prove  the  ruin  of  another,  we  can  find 
his  parallel  in  the  elder  ('yrus,  who  had  also  been  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  herdsmen  to  preserve  him  from 
the  vengeance  of  his  royal  grandfather,  whose  death  it 
was  foretold  he  should  ultimately  accomplish**  (i,  2H5, 
286^.  Colonel  Wilford  supposes  Krishna  to  have  lived 
about  B.C.  130O.  hir  William  Jones  sa^'s  the  stor>'  of 
his  birth  Is  long  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
traces  it  pmbably  to  the  time  of  Homer.  He  thinks  it 
likely  that  the  spurious  gospels  of  the  early  age  of 
Christianity  were  brought  to  India,  and  the  wildest 
parts  of  them  repeated  to  the  Hindus,  who  ingrafted 
them  on  the  old  fable  of  Kesava,  the  Apollo  of  India 
{A  siatic  Betturches,  i,  274).  Mr.  Bentley  ( Hindu  A  $- 
trtmomy\  in  contradiction  to  Mr.  H.  Colcbrooke,  Sir 
William  Jones,  major  Moor,  and  others,  boldly  charges 
the  whole  historv  of  the  incarnation  of  Krishna  as 
a  ** modem  invention'*  and  "fabrication**  of  the  Brah- 
mans, who,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in- 
vented a  story  not  unlike  that  of  Christ,  and  affixed  a 
name  somewhat  similar  to  the  hero  of  it ;  all  of  which 
they  threw  back  to  a  very  remote  age,  that  it  might  W 
impossible  successfully  to  contradict  it,  and  then  repre- 
sented that  Christ  and  Krishna  were  the  same  person, 
of  whose  history  the  Christians  had  an  incorrect  vc  r- 
sion.  Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson  thinks  that  Krishna  ante 
dates  the  Brahmanical  triad— Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva 
— and  that  his  great  exploits  occasioned  him  later  in 
Aryan  history  to  be  identified  with  Mshnu  (p.  134). 
I^Assen,  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  refers  the  origin 
of  the  system  of  avatars,  as  disclosed  in  Vishnu,  to  a 
(leriod  of  time  at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ ; 
while  Weber,  equally  distinguished  as  a  critic,  contro- 
verts his  views,  and  argues  that  Krishna,  the  hero  or 
demigtMl,  was  no  incarnation,  and  differed  vastly  from 
the  Krishna  of  later  times.  (iSee  farther  Uardwick, 
ibiil,  i,  288,  note.) 

V.  Liieratitrt:— The  ^^  MakahharaUi^  translated  into 
French  by  Fauche  (Paris,  1863),  book  x, which  is  appro- 
priated t<»  the  life  of  Krishna;  the  ^^lihagavad  (Hta^ 
episode  of  the  preceding  ( Wilkins*s,  1785,  and  Thomson's, 
1855,  transL  into  English,  and  Wm.  Schlegels  transla- 
tion into  Latin,  1823) ;  the ''  Vishnu  PurdnaT  (translated 
by  H.  H.Wilson,  1842  and  1866,  6  vols.);  th^  ""Bhaga- 
rata  Purdnti"  (trani^lated  into  French  by  Bumouf,  Paris, 
l^m) ;  the  '*I/ari  lansfi**  (transL  into  French  by  Lan- 
glois,  Paris,  1842);  '*  Analysis  of  the  Agni  Purana,'*  in 
the  Jourti.  of  As.  JSoc,  ofhengiU^  i,  81 ;  **  Analysis  of  the 
Brahma  Vaivartha  Punina,"  Und,  p.  217;  also  Asiatic 
Researches,  passim,  eH|)eciallv  voL  xv  and  xvi ;  Hard- 
wick,  Christ  ami  other  Mtuters,  i,  246-258,  277-293-a 
valuable  and  easilv  accessible  resume  of  the  whole  su1>> 
ject;  H.  H.Wilson,  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  voL  ii,  pas- 
sim; Hoefer,  Riographie  Omerale,  art.  Crichnie;  J.  IX 
(luigniaut,  Rrligvtns  de  FAntiguite,  voL  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii; 
P.  F.  Stuhr,  Rfligums  systeme  der  heidnischtn  Volker  des 
Orients  (^Iferiin,  1836-38, 2  vols.  8vo);  M. Pavie,  AAri^- 
vdt  Dmam  Ashmd  (Paris,  1852);  W.  von  Humboldt, 
I'fber  die  unter  dem  Namen  Rhagavud  Gita  beiimnte 
Kjnsotie  des  Mahabhara/a  (Berlin,  1826);  A.Kemu8at. 
Meninges  Asi<itiques  (Paris,  1825-1829,4  vols.);  P. von 
Ik)hleri,  fJns  A  Ite  Imiten  (2  vols.,  1830-31);  Christ.  Las- 
sen, Indisrhe  AUerthumskunde  (4  vols.,  1844-46,  chit  fly 
voL  ii) ;  A.  F.  Weber,  Indischen  Studien  (10  vols.,  1849- 
67,  especially  the  two  first  vols.);  Indische  Skittzen 
(Berlin,  1857 ),  particularly  the  essay  Die  Verbindungen 
Indiens  niit  den  Ldndrrn  im  Westeni  Coleman,  J/^rAo^ 
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cgyoftke  ffindus  (1832),  art.  Krishna:  Edwanl  Moor, 
l/imlu  PiuUkeon  (1810):  H.  T.  O>lebro(>ke, /fe/iyitm  of 
the  I/indut  (London,  1858);  Wm.  Ward,  AccouiU  of  the 
'  Writitifftj  JUUffioiu  etc^  of  the  Himltu  (4  voU.,  1817-20) ; 
G.  HanUm,  The  Cnm  and  the  Serpent  (liOndoii,  184») ; 
(f.  W.  F.  He^^l,  in  the  JahrbScher  Jur  triMewchnfUiche 
Kritik  (Beriin,  1827) ;  J.  A.  Donier,  Lthre  vtm  d,  Pt-rson 
i'hruti  (Stuttgardt,  1845),  i,  7  Hq. ;  Theo.  Benfey,  ItuHen, 
in  Erach  und  Gniber's  EmyUitp^  nee  ii,  voL  17  (Leip- 
sic,  1840);  Moffraphie  Umrer»eUe  {Partie  Mythotofiiquf^ 
mifiplemenu  ii,  515-550) ;  K.  F.  Stiludltn,  Mayazin^  iii, 
2, 99  sq. ;  Miiir,  Origiml  SoHtcrU  JCxtroft*  {b  vol*.,  1858 
-1870),  vol*,  i  and  iv.     See  Vihhnu.     (J.  K-  R) 

Krochmal,  Naciiman  ben-Shalmox,  one  of  the 
nMMt  celebrated  JewLih  acholam  of  modem  date,  watt 
bom  in  HrAiv  Feb.  18, 1780.    An  emdite  critic  and  em- 
inent  Hebraist,  he  was  the  first  among  the  Jews  who, 
with  a  rare  saji^ity  and  independence  of  mind,  inve»- 
tif^ated  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  order  to  asirertain  the 
origin,  unity,  and  date  of  each  book,  as  well  as  to  char- 
acterize its  peculiarity  of  style  and  language.  irres|>ec- 
tive  of  the  Hxed  trailitional  opinions  held  alike  by  tlie 
synagogue  and  the  Church  about  the  authors  and  ages 
of  the  rcAiiective  canonical  volumes  (citmp.  Jost,  Gesch. 
dts  Juiienthums  und  geiner  />VjI/cj9,  iii,  313).     Krochmal, 
however,  on  account  of  feeble  health  and  otlier  iuArmi- 
tiea  of  the  desh,  published  but  little  in  his  lifetime.     In 
many  respects  he  may  be  likened  to  the  great  JcM-ish 
philosopher  of  the  19th  century  (Mendelsohn),  for,  like 
him,  he  miifercd  from  impaired  health,  and,  like  him,  ho 
struggled  for  an  education  after  he  had  entered  the  mei- 
cAntile  profession.     He  alMt  gave  much  of  his  time  ami 
attention  to  philosophy,  and,  as  the  fruits  of  his  inves- 
tigations, left  in  MS.  a  work  entitled  More  Xrhtche 
fin-Ht-num^  a  treasury  of  criticisms  on  Jewish  pliiloso- 
litiy,  Biblical  literature,  and  sacred  antitiuities,  which 
t  lae  liranied  Dr.  Leopold  Zunz  edited  and  published  at 
Lenbarg  in  1851.     Com|)are  also  Zunz  on  Kn>chmal,in 
^ttkrh,fur  Israeli/en  (1845).     Krochmal  was  an  inti- 
mate assoiiate  of  the  late  Jewish  savant  Kapop<irt  Cq. 
^'•\  and  u  said  to  have  exerted  consiflerable  influence 
^*\er  the  hitter.     He  died  at  Tamopol  July  31,  1840. 
^f '^  Works,  which  appcareil  in  the  Hebrew  aiuiual  called 
^^'^^m  t:!hemtfl  (voL  v,  Piag.  1841,  p.  51  sq.),  are,  on  The 
furred  Antiquiiiet  (uul  their  Import  (Cip  r''.'':'113ip 
•'  ^iST):  1.  On  the  age  of  the  comforting  promLoes  in 
.^    second  part  of  Isaiah,  chap,  xl-xlvi,  in  which  he 
^J^  to  demonstrate  the  late  date  of  this  part  of  the 
^'fxrne,  and  ut  show  that  Aben-Ezra  was  of  the  same 
J'^'on,  only  that  he  veiled  it  in  enigmatical  language. 
^^   Arex-Kzk.v«    2.  On  the  date  and  com|M»sition  of 
.^''^  and  Chronicles,  with  an  investigation  of  the  an- 
jc/^'^  ittatement  on  this  subject  c<»ntained  in  the  Talmud, 
^  <*Ar«  Hdthrii^  14,  ft,  which  is  very  imjiortant.     He  tries 
1^    *J^^*  •"**  analyze  the  diflf^'rent  fwirts  of  which  these 
£l     *^^  are  composed,  and  to  show  that  thoy  extend  to 
^^^  *le8tructi<m  of  the  Persian  empire.     3.  On  the  dite 
^y^  r  composition  of  Ezekicl,the  Minor  IViphets,  DaniiL 
2^^  -I^lsther,  with  an  examination  of  the  ancient  state- 
^^  "^.^  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  same  passage  of 
1^       ^«lmud,  which  is  still  more  important,  inasmuch  as 
f^J[^*^^nial  shows  here  what  is  meant  by  the  Grvnt  Syn- 
t.^I/^****t  tnd  tries  to  demonstrate  that  some  portions  of 
<i,^     ."^ioor  Propheta  belong  to  the  period  of  the  (Jreek 
^Lv*''e.    4.  On  the  origin  and  date  of  Kcclesiastes,  in 
c^i   ^H  he  insists  that  it  is  the  latest  comfK>sition  in  the 
<^l^*Vi    See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to, 
'■'^Harg,  in  Kitto,  Cydop,  BibL  Lit.  ii,  s.  v^ 


(I 


vi^J^^omayer,  Jerome,  a  German  I'rotcstant  di- 

\^.^^    nephew  of  the  succeeding,  was  born  at  Zeitz  in 

f^      ^*  and  was  educated  at  Leipzic,  Wittenberg,  and  .Je- 

i^  .      He  was  appointed  professor  at  I^eipzig  in  1643,  an<t 

\,jj»'^7  regular  or  ordinary  professsor  of  divinity.     In 

^^^  he  became  minister  at  Zeitz,  and  in  1661  at  Meis- 

lU^      He  died  in  1670.     He  wrote  hugely;  the  most 

^^^^xtint  of  his  works  are  s  Commemtaria  in  Kpist,  ach 


GalatuM: — Comment,  in  ApocttUfptin: — Ilittoria  Eedes, 
Centuria  X  VI :  —  TheoUt*fui  Pvsifiro^Polemicti :  —  Aoci 
AntigynrretiMtiri : — Polymttthui  Theoltpgica: — some  coii- 
tniversial  tracts,  diiMertations,  etc— Hook,  Keck*,  Diet. 
vi,  501. 

Kromayer,  John,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Doljclen,  in  Misnia,  in  1576,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  I^^ipzic.  In  IfUK)  he  was  made  deacon, 
and  s<mie  time  after  was  ap^xtinted  pastor  at  Eisleben, 
and  later  {lastor  at  Weimar.  He  died  in  1643,  after 
having  a  xliort  time  previously  been  honored  with  the 
general  su{)erintendency  of  the  churches  of  the  duchy 
of  Weimar.  John  Kromayer  wrote  Uarmoniti  Evanyt' 
listaruin : — Ilitftorim  Kcdesiasticue  Compendium :  — Spevi' 
inenfoniium  tScriptune  *Sacrte  ajtertorum^  etc:  —  Ax/i- 
men  Libri  Christiuna  Conconlin : — a  Piiraphnue  on  thf 
Pr*>phfcy  ami  lAimentitiions  of  Jeremiah :  this  is  held  in 
high  CMtimation,  and  is  in  the  Bible  of  Weimar : — Expo' 
fUion  of  tfie  Epistle*  awl  Gw/ftl*  throughout  the  Year 
(^4to) ;  and  iStniumt, — Hook,  Eccle*.  IHct.  vi,  502. 

Krotoa  (cp/troO*  *  word  used  to  signify  approba- 
tion of  a  public  sfieaker.  It  means  literally  a  heating, 
ttriking,  kttocking,  as  of  the  hands,  together;  and  hence 
it  was  used  to  signify  consent  and  appntbation,  either 
by  words  or  actions.  Public  applauses  and  acclamations 
apitear  to  have  been  conunon  in  the  early  Churclu— Far- 
rar,  Eccl,  Did,     See  A<X'Lamatios». 

Kriidener,  Harbaka  Juliax a  von,  a  religious  vis- 
ionary and  enthusiast,  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  Rus- 
sian tield-marshal  Von  Munich,  and  daughter  of  the 
states  councillor  baron  Von  Wietinghoff,  and  was  bom 
at  Higa  in  1764  according  to  some  authorities,  or  in 
17<»6  according  to  others.  In  1782  she  married  baron 
Von  KrUdener,  the  Russian  anibamador  at  Venice,  and 
a  great  ailmirer  of  the  French  philosopher  Rousseau. 
Hut, unfortunately,  the  baron,  M'ho  had  lieen  twice  mar- 
ried bef(»re,  succxK^deil  much  better  in  making  his  wife 
an  anient  disciple  of  the  philos(»phical  principles  which 
he  himsc^lf  esjMMised  tlian  in  winning  her  affections  for 
tiimsclf,  an<l  after  the  birth  of  a  son  and  a  daughter  the 
husl>and  and  wife  separated,  the  latter  to  take  up  her 
residence  at  Paris.  Here,  in  the  vortex  of  dissipation, 
her  l)ctter  feelings  would  sometimes  assert  themselves, 
but  they  were  smothered  bv  the  adulations  of  all  the 
brilliant  personages  who  surrounde<l  her,  among  whom 
figured  conspicuously  ChateAu)>riand  and  Madame  dc 
Sta^L  In  imitation  of  the  latter  she  gave  the  world 
her  biography,  in  the  shape  (»f  a  sickly  sentimental 
novel  entitle<i  Valerie^  describing  an  immoral  relation 
concealed  1>eneath  the  fragrant  veil  of  romance,  and  red- 
olent with  a  religious  Romish  and  fanatical  sentimental- 
ism.  The  work  is  said  to  have  been  written  with  the 
assiHtance  of  St.  Martin,  and  created  (luite  a  scnsati<m, 
meeting  with  great  success,  especially  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles of  so<'iety.  After  many  adventures,  Madame  vtm 
KrUdener  came  to  reside  at  Ilerlin,  where  she  enjoyed 
the  cltMe  intimacy  of  that  noble  woman  (}ueen  Ix>uisa, 
of  whose  pnijects  she  was  tlie  confidante  and  sharer  in 
the  stormy  )iericKl  of  Prassia's  warfare  with  France.  In 
1K08  Hhe  became  actpminted  with  Jung  Stilling  and 
Oltorlin,  and  thereafter  we  find  her  devoted  to  religious 
mvHticism  in  its  must  aggravated  forms.  She  bought 
a  place  for  the  mystics  at  liiirmingheim,  in  WUrtem- 
berg,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  jintmote  their  inter- 
ests. Unfortunately,  however,  the  disorders  o<'casioned 
by  the  seeress  Kumrin,  and  by  ()ast(»r  Fantaine,  whom 
she  protected,  were  visited  ufion  her  head,  and  she  was 
exiled  by  k:ug  Frederick.  She  now  retired  to  Daden, 
and  then  went  to  Strasburg,  and  finally  to  Switzerland. 
Wherever  she  went  she  attracted  attention,  lx»th  by  her 
{Kilitical  predictions  and  by  the  preaching  of  her  jiecul- 
iar  doctrines,  heralding  a  new  religious  a^ra,  that  of  unity 
in  the  I'hurch — **the  pericKl  when  there  should  l>e  tme 
flock  and  one  shefihenl.''  At  Geneva  es|iei*ially  slie  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  religious  cin'l(«,  and  among  the  cler- 
gy of  distinction  whom  she  won  to  her  views  may  be 
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mentioned  pastor  Empaytaz,  the  eventual  head  of  the 
Muntitrs  (q.  v.).  With  the  aasistance  of  men  of  talent 
and  education  of  Empaytaz*s  stamp  she  formed  '*  prayer 
unions^"  and  urged  the  community  to  a  more  vital  Chris- 
tian living,  and  the  liberal  use  of  property  for  the  good 
of  the  poor.  The  fultilment  of  her  predictions  of  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  his  return  from  Elba,  and  the  final  cri- 
sis at  Waterloo,  aided  her  cause,  and  emboldened  her  to 
the  assertion  that  she  enjoyed  the  favor  of  God  in  a  spe- 
cial degree.  Among  her  most  ardent  followers  at  this 
time  she  counted  no  less  a  pemonage  than  the  Russian 
emperor  Alexander,  who,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  was 


'(l^($chaffliausen,]R43);  BerLZeitschrifl/urckrittL 
Winsatscha/i  u,  chrisfL  f^ben  (1857,  No.  5) ;  Zeitytnoa$ea 
(Lcipz.  1838),  iii ;  Adele  du  Thou,  Notice  sur  Alme.  Ju- 
lienne de  Kriitiener  (Geneva,  1827,  8vo) ;  Mahul,  AnnU'  * 
aire  NecrologiqWy  anno  1825 ;  Eynard,  Vie  de  Mme.  de 
Krddener  (Paris,  1849, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Zicthe,  Jul  r.  KrU- 
dener  (1864) ;  Hauck,  TheoLJahreabericht  (1869),  iv,  537 ; 
Sainte-Beuve,  Portrait*  de  Femmet ;  Verniers  Portraits 
Litt entires, etc;  Herzog, iftfaZ-Aitryl/op. viii,112;  Hoe- 
fer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Gmeraie,  xxvii,  234.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kmg,  John  Andre^^,  one  of  the  earlier  Luthcr- 


>      r           «         ..*       i'*.  •    I            «u  «  I      •  XI  '          an  ministers  who  immigrated  to  this  countrv,  was  bom 
her  frequent  guest;  and  it  is  known  that  her  intluence    ...   ,^  .^^.j      „^  J^^  ,.,,       . .  f '     __  "' 


March  19,  1732.     He  was  highly  educated,  and  was  for 
a  time  preceptor  in  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.     He 


love  of  humamty,  however,  and  her  gigantic  schemes  ^'  ^,    *^,,  .     ,  t?.  .      •     ,-...o  •    •       i  . 

r     •<.  I       1       •  1    1     \*         iv      II  1      ^  came  to  the  United  States  in  1/68,  commissioned  bv 

for  Its  moral  and  social  elevation,  often  led  her  to  over-  ,»    «       i        u  • .      j  i.-  n  ^  ^  ^  ^         • 

.V    u       I      r        1  \i         ^  .  11  L>r*  Francke,  who  considered  him  well  litwd  for  mis- 

step the  bounds  of  prudence  and  propnetv,  and  made     .  7      u    i  u      j  is    .       •,     ,•       t>  j 

her  appear  a  dangerous  character  in  the  ey^  of  persons  "^"•'y  ';i^'^     ^^  ^^J^  ^"^  at^Keadmg,  Pem,    ajid 

of  authority,  so  that  she  graduaUylost  the  favor  of  men  ^''^IL  .    ^TT?-  !  «»^"ndmK  countrj-,  whoUy 

of  political  prommence.    She  was  obUged  to  quit  France  ^^^'^.^  %»»"  A"/^f "'  -"^  JP^'^lX  ^l^ved  by  the  c|>m- 

and  other  countries  successivelv.and  even  l(«t  the  friend-  ""f^^^'    J"  \'7^»  '?'K*Til!'"«*17  r^  t""  ""'"J'"  '*^  i* 

ship  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  as  U  evinced  bv  the  h'ethren,  he  rdinquished  thw  held  of  labor,  and^^ 

treitment  she  4ceived  ui  Russia  when  she  was  called  '^*  P*Jt*»'«l  care  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ,n  Fredenc 

thither  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  her  daughter.  J  **'  J^J^^.^t  "^"/^Jri    « ^  '  ''*'*'™ 

She  was  not  only  refused  admittance  to  the  em|)en»r,  ^■"^°  w,  i<»b.     (M.  L.  S.) 

but  when  afterwards  she  advocated  the  cause  of  the  in-  ^Krug,  Wilhelm  Traugott,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
dependencc  of  Greece,  and  pointed  to  the  Russian  em-  man  philosopher  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Radis,  near 
peror  as  the  instrument  selected  by  (tod  for  the  accom-  Griifenhainchen,  Pmssia,  June  22, 1770.  He  studied  at 
plishment  of  this  great  work,  she  was  requested  to  re-  the  school  of  Pforta  and  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
frain  and  to  leave  St,  Petersburg.  Under  the  influence  where  he  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  in  1794.  In 
of  the  Moravians  her  life  and  habits  had  been  changed  the  year  following  he  published  Ctber  die  Per/ectHnii- 
after  she  quitted  Paris,  and  she  had  often  dreamed  of  tat  tier  peoj/enbarten  Rtliyum  (Jena  and  Lpz.  1795,  8vo), 
founding  a  great  correctional  establishment  for  the  ref-  a  work  which  was  so  rationalistic  in  character  that  it 
ormation  of  criminals  and  |)erM)ns  of  evil  life.  Now  barred  his  way  for  further  promotion.  In  1801  he  be- 
driven  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  attack  of  a  cutane-  came  professor  of  philos(»phy  in  the  University  of  Frcnk- 
ous  disease  necessitating  her  residence  in  the  south,  she  fort-on-thc-Oder,  and  here  he  wrote  his  principal  work, 
started  in  1824  with  the  design  of  founding  such  an  in-  Fundaimntalphihsophie  (Zullichau  and  Freistadt,  1803: 
stitution,  and  (»f  establishing  a  German  and  Swiss  colony  3d  ed.  Ljtz.  1827),  which  liecame  \ex\  popular  through- 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Volga.  On  the  way,  however,  out  (iemiany.  Guided  by  Kant*s  criticism,  Kmg  pro- 
death  overtook  her  at  Kara-su-bazar,  Dec.  IS,  1824.  The  fcsscd  a  system  M'hich,  under  the  name  of  **tran8cen- 
lifc  thus  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  has  been  variously  dental  synthetism,*'  aimed  to  reconcile  idealism  and  real- 
commented  upon.  In  bier  day  **  passion  oscillated  in  the  ism.  *' According  to  Krug,  the  act  of  philosophizing  is 
public  judgment  beween  favor  and  hostility  to  her,*"  but  thought  entering  into  itself,  to  know  and  understand  it- 
now,  when  nearly  half  a  century  has  passed,  and  it  is  self,  and  by  this  meiuis  to  be  at  peace  with  itself,  llie 
easy  in  deliberation  to  pass  judgment  uf>on  her  life  and  following  are  his  principal  points:  1.  In  relation  Mith 
acts,  she  is  generally  spoken  of  favorably,  and  her  en-  the  starting-point,  or  first  principle  of  knowledge :  the 
deavora  to  inspire  the  people  with  religious  zeal,  and  a  Ego  is  the  real  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  itself  as 
feeling  of  love  for  each  other  as  a  common  brotherhood,  the  object  of  its  knowledge  (t)ie  philosophizing  subject), 
arc  recognised.  Says  Hagenbach  (Ch,  Hist.  18M  and  It  is  from  it  that  proceed,  as  from  an  active  principle, 
19/A  Centuries  ftransL  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Hurst],  ii,  413  sq.),  the  ideal priiunplesy  which  are  essentially  difTercnt  from 
**  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  a  woman  trained  the  real  principles,  or,  in  other  words,  the  material  and 
in  the  dwellings  of  vanity,  and  humble<l  by  her  sins  and  formal  principles  of  philosophical  knowledge.  The  ma- 
crrors,  had  such  a  spirit  of  self-denial  as  to  minister  on  terial  principles  are  the  facts  of  consciousness  grasped  in 
a  wooden  bench  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  to  seek  out  conceptions,  which  are  all  comprehended  in  tlie  pro|M>- 
criminals  in  prison,  and  to  present  to  them  the  consola-  sit  ion,  /  am  an  at/erit.  The  formal  princi])les  (deter- 
tions  of  the  Cross;  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  wise  men  of  mining  the  form  of  knowledge)  are  the  laws  of  my  ac- 
this  world  to  the  deepest  mysteries  of  divine  love,  and  tivity ;  they  are  as  multifarious  as  activity  itself:  the 
to  say  to  the  kings  of  the  world  that  everything  avails  first  of  these  laws  is,  Utekjor  harm(tmf  in  thy  activity, 
nothing  without  the  King  of  kings,  who,  as  the  Cruci-  2.  How  far  ought  these  researches  to  l>c  carriinl  (the  ab- 
fied,  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  and  foolishness  solute  limit  of  philosophy)  V  The  consciousness  is  a 
to  the  (Jrreeks.  She  was  derided,  defame<l,  persecutiHl,  synthesis  of  being,  or  E»fe,  and  knowing,  or  Hcunce  (das 
driven  from  one  country  to  another,  and  yet  never  grew  Heyn  und  das  Wissen),  in  the  Kffo,  Evcrj*  C(»nsciousness 
weary  of  preaching  repentance  in  the  deserts  of  civiliza-  is  thus  circtunstanccd,' which  implies  that  being  and 
tion,  and  of  pniclaiming  the  salvation  of  believers  and  knowing  are  united  in  us  ci  priori.  This  transcc  ndental 
the  misery  of  unbelievers.  .  .  .  Wherever  she  set  her  synthesis  is  therefore  the  original  and  inappreciable  fact 
foot,  great  multitudes  of  people  physically  and  spiritu-  which  forms  the  absolute  limit  of  philosophizing.  Since 
ally  hungry,  of  sufferers  of  every  class,  and  persims  with- ;  l)eing  and  knowing  {Seyn  vnd\Visftn\  united  together 
out  regard  to  confession,  surrounded  her,  and  received  in  the  consciousness,  cannot  be  deduce<l  the  one  from 


from  her  food — yea,  wonderful  ft>od.     The  woes  which 
she  pronounced  on  the  imiK'nitent  awakened  in  many 


the  other,  their  union  is  completely  primitive.    3.  What 
arc  the  diflFerent  fitmis  of  activity?     The  primitive  ac- 


an  oppressed  and  trouble<l  spirit,  a  feeling  of  joy  at  mis-  .  tivity  of  the  AVyo  is  either  immanent  ((Speculative)  or 
fortune,  while  many  a  genial  word  of  love  fell  into  good    transitor>'  (practical).    Sensibility,  intelligence,  and  rea- 


ground.**     Resides  the  novel  already  mentioned,  site 
wrote  Le  Camp  des  Vertus  (Paris,  1815).    Many  curious 


son  are  its  different  |Mitencies.     Philosophy,  regarded  as 
the  science  of  the  primitive  legislation  of  the  human 


details  of  her  conversations  and  opinions  are  preser\-ed    mind  in  all  its  activity,  is  therefore  divided  into  a  spec- 


in  Krug's  Conversatvmen  mit  Frau  v.  KrUdenei'  (Leipz. 
18 18).    Sec  also  C.  Maurer,  BUder  aus  d.  Lcben  eints  Pre- 


Illative  part  and  a  practical  part.     The  first  part  is 
subdivided  into  formal  doctrine  (logic)  and  material 
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dfictrine  (metaphysicB  and  ssthetics),  inasmiich  as  the  fickrifi  fikt^i  Yolk  CDuinb.  1810,  2  vols. ;  Sd  edit.  Duubk 
one  regante  the  matter  of  thought  per  te,  and  the  oth-  1819-21, 3  voU)  :—/>ie  Kifulentelt  (DumU.  18(>4>,  1813),  a 
er  (^a»thetic«)  considere  it  in  relation  with  sentiment.  -  series  of  sacreil  poems  for  children : — Johiumtgf  a  drama 


The  latter  part  is  likewise  subdivided  into  formal  doc- 
trine ^the  science  of  right  and  law)  and  material  doctrine 


(Li>z,  1815) : — Utber  <L  GfiM  it.  d,  Form  d,  erfwfftligcktu 
(Jttch,  in  histor.  tu  testketvtch,  Hinncht  (L|tz.  18t)5),  by  far 


(morals  and  religion).  £ach  of  these  considers  the  leg-  his  most  important  theological  Wiirk : — BibellatechismuM 
L»lation  of  the  human  mind  under  a  different  aspect"  '  (Essen,  1844, 12th  edit.^: — Katechismiu  cL  chrUtL I^hrt 
(Tenncman,  Manual  ofPhUos.  §  421).  After  the  death  .  (Essen,  1821 ;  Gth  eiL  1841)  :—y>M;  christL  Volktwhule  im 
of  Kant,  Krug  was  called  to  Koiiigsberg  to  succeed  his  Jiiimle  m.  d,  Kirche  (Essen,  1823;  2d  edit.  182;») :  —  St, 
great  master  as  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  He  |  .1  iv/yar^  d,  tilte  utvl  d,  twue  Ztit  (Bremen,  1828) :  —  Dtr 
subsequently  filled  also  Kraut's  place  as  professor  of  I/tiujUmanH  Cornelius  {lirQmen^H'iQ;  English,  London, 
pracrical  phil(»sopliy.  In  18U1)  he  became  professor  of  \  1838, 12mo ;  IKU),  12mo,  with  notes  by  Fergusson ;  1840, 
philosophy  at  Lei]>zic,  a  i»osition  which  he  retained  un-  .  12mo)  : — iJas  lA^n  df*  heiliyeH  Juhantic*  (Essen,  1833; 
til  1831,  when  he  was  pensioned.  He  died  at  Leipzic  Engl.,  Lond.  1849.  8vo):  —  Das  Taubrhtn  (Essen,  1840, 
Jaiu  13,  1842.  Krug's  other  works  are  Versuch  tii»r  3d  cd.).  See  Miiller,  F.  A,  Krummnchtr  u.s.  Freunde 
systemittiBcken  FncyUojtddie  d,  yViswtuchqfim  (Wittenb.  i  (Rrem.  1849,  2  vols.);  Herzog,  Rml-Fttryklop.  viii,  118 
1796-97,  2  vols.;  3d  voL  Lpz.  1804) :—Ueber  d.  Verhalt-  sq. ;  Hrit,  ami  For,  Franf/fL  Ifer,  Ixix,  «>27.  (J.  H. W.) 
MM  d,  krUischrn  Philosophie  z.  moralischetij  poUtisch*>Hj  Krummacher,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  one  of 
».  religiosen  Cultur  d,  Menschttn  (Jena,  1798) : —  Versuch  Germany's  most  el(M{uent  preachers  in  this  century,  and 
eifter  syttemcUischeH  EncykU^padie  d,  schOnun  Kunste  \  the  most  distinguished  of  a  dihtinguishcd  family,  was 
(Lpzc.  1802) : — Philosopkit  d. Ehe  (Lpzc.  1800) : — lirufft  ■  the  son  of  Friedrich  Adolph  Krummacher  (q.  v.),  and 
iiUr  d.  muttm  Jdealituuu  (Lpzc.  1801):  —  EtUwur/eints  \  was  bom  at  M'6w,  on  the  Uhine,  January  28, 179ti.  After 
neum  Orgamm  d,  PhUos*fphie.  (Meiss.aiid  Lllbl»en,l801):  '  preparation  {Mirlly  at  the  Gymnasium  and  partly  under 
System  d,  theordisckm  Philttsophie  (Konigsb.  180G  -10 ;  I  his  own  father,  he  entered  Halle  University  in  the  win- 
fuur  eals.  since): — Gesck,  d. PkUttsopkie  alter  Znt  (Lpz.  I  tcr  semester  of  1815-16,  an<l  there  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
1815,  1826):  —  System  d.  praktiscfurn  PhUt>sophie  (Ki>-  i  tioiu)  of  Niemeycr,  ^Veg^<cheider,  Gcsenius,  Marx,  I>e 
nigsb.  1817-19,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1830-38)  i—f/andbuch  d,  i  Wctte,  and  **  the  elder  Kna])p,'*  for  whom  young  Krum- 
Pkil**sophie  u.  phUttsophischen  Literatur  (^Lpzc  1820-21,  I  macher  early  cherisheil  great  affection.  Two  years  later 
2  vols.;  3d  ed.  1829): — Vtrsuch  finer  n/tuen  Theorie  d,  \  he  removed  to  Jena,  drawn  thither  by  the  celebrated 
tit/uhle  u^d,  sotfemtmtten  UffiiAlsrermoffens  (Ktinigsberg,  i  philosopher  Fries,  and  the  tlieologian  ^)chott,the  well- 
\H2S) : — PisteoUtgie  oder  Glaube,  Aberffiauhe  u.  Uiufliube  .  known  editor  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  text  of  the 
(Lpzc.  1825) :  —  Da*  Kirchenn^ht  tutch  Grundsdtzen  d.  \  New  Testament.  To  an  American  student  4>f  theology 
Vemun/ty  etc  (Lpzc  1826):  —  Ally,  Hamlwortfrbuch  (/. !  this  peritKl  of  F.  W.  Krummacher's  life  ])refli>nts  many 
phiioKtphisrheH  Wistentchnften  (Lpzc  1827-2^,  4  v(»ls. ; '  |>oint4  of  special  iiitcrei»t.  He  Iiad  left  Ilalle  for  Jena 
'id  ed.  1832-34,  5  vols.  8vo) :  —  Universalphilosophische  determined  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Schott  and  other  celc- 
VttrUjnnffen  (Neustadt,  1831);  etc  His  works  have  brated  the<»logians,  but  so  disapiiointetl  was  he  that  he  is 
been  collected  and  published  under  the  title  (Jesammtlte  |  leil  to  exclaim  (in  his  A  utobutyraphyf  p.  77 ),  ^' Nothing 
SckriJ^en  (Braunschweig,  1830-34,  6  vols.  8vo).  See  remained  for  me  but  u>  seek  refuge  from  this  spiritual 
Kmg,  Mnne  Ijebensrnse  in  seeks  Statwntn  (Lpzc.  1826  |  famine  in  reailing,"  and,  uistead  of  attendhig  faithfully 
and  1842) ;  same,  Lripziyer  Freuden  u.  Leikn^  etc.  (Lpz.  the  lei'tures  of  his  professors,  he  found  it  more  to  his 
1H31 );  Morcll,  //m/.  Mo(L  Philosophy ;  Saintes,  I/ist,  of  \  soul's  interest  to  devote  his  time  to  the  reading  of  Her- 
/^ffM>Mf/uiii,p.l38;  TennemAnn'B. \f<mualofj*hilnsophy  |  der's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  his  father's  Spirit  and 
0*y  Morell),  p.  465  sq.;  Knigj  Philosttphisches  WOrter-  Form  of  the  Gospels^  Kleuker's  apologetical  writings, 
Ifftd^r  (1),  p.  617  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Xouc,  Biog.  Gener,  xxvii,  j  and  other  books  of  this  class.     His  first  appointment  as 


t?*>.    (J.H.W.) 

KrUger,  (^wai.d,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1598 
ill  Prussia,  and  made  for  himself  a  name  by  his  thorougl 


preacher  he  found,  in  the  beginning  of  1819,  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  as  assistant  to  a  German  Reformed 
congregation.     In  1823  he  removed  to  the  village  of 


*"  t  nusia,  ana  maue  lor  nimsen  a  name  oy  nis  inorougn  ,  ,.  /"    ^         :,     ,.. .        ;: ,,  _,       .  ^ 

f^tudy  of  Hebrew,  which  he  Uught  in  the  sch(K,ls  of  the  I  J^"**'"'^* '^"  th«  Khine,  ni*r  IWldorf,  and  two  years 
'feaixitM'.  UtPr  he  d«vot«l  hi.n*..|f  fn  mitfhpm«fW  i,n,i    1*^^'  ^**  Gemarke,  a  parish  ni  the  town  of  Barmen;  and 


.reauita;  later  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematics,  and 


•*€*came  professor  at  the  University  in  Wiliuu    He  died 
^^«y  16,  lQ6o,—AUgem,  Hist,  Lex,  iii,  66. 

Kmmmaoher,  Friedrich  Adolf,  a  German 

K*^-'"**^**"  and  i>oet,  was  bom  at  Tecklenburg,  in  West- 

I'halia,  July  13,  1767,  and  was  educated  at  the  univer- 

^Jtie^s  of  lingen  and  Halle.     At  the  latter  school  he  en- 


in  1831  he  accepted  a  rcfieated  call  to  the  city  of  Elber- 
feldt.  During  his  residence  there  a  call  came  to  him 
from  tlie  Ponnsvlvania  S\'nod  »>f  the  Reformed  German 
Clmrch  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  fiil  a  profess- 
or's chair  in  their  theological  s(*tio<d  at  Mcrcershnrg, 
Penn.,  a  position  which  he  drcline<l  in  favor  of  the  ccle- 
brate<l  Church  historian  Philip  SchafT,  D.D.,  now  pro- 

'ork 
I'ruBBia, 

^»**t ,  he  was  appointed  prf)fessor  of  theology  at  the  ITni-  Beriin,  ao  succeswir  of  the  reno\»'ned  pulpit  orator  Mar- 
th*^**^  «f  l>uj«l»"'g»  where  he  remained  until  1806.  He  heinecke,  who  had  died  in  1846,  and  he  promptly  ac- 
^^*^  became  successively  pastf»r  t>f  Krefill,  Kettwich,  ccpted  the  place.  AlMiut  two  years  kter  he  btnaime 
PTirjurjr^  and  Bremen.  His  talents  as  |)reacher  anci ,  court  preacher  at  P(»tsdani,  the  n.sual  summer  residence 
^owiniistrator  caused  him  to  be  apjioinUHl  court  preacher  ;  of  the  Prussian  kings,  and  he  dieii  there  Dec  19, 1868. 
|,  ^^urch  8U|)erintendent.  He  died  at  Bremen  April  i  Krummai^her  was  honored  with  the  doctorate  of  divin- 
ciil^^^  friedrich  Adolph  Krummacher  deserves  si>e-  ity  by  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  was  an  active  work- 
Uubl  ^*'™"i®".^*^*''"  *°  ^^^  ^**''*^  '*«'  **"  P'<^ty  and  the  er  in  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  attended 
^1  -  ^^Christian  example  he  fumished  to  his  sons,  and  all  its  meetings  as  long  as  he  live<l.  Dr.  Knimmm^her 
j.jj^***  ^J'canie  manifest  in  their  lives  (comp.  Kkumma-  !  acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity  by  his  devotional  writ- 
f„y  /^  Fribdkich  Wiluki^).  He  is  esiM?cially  known  ings,  of  which  the  most  im|K>rtan't  are  FAins  dtr  This^ 
r v,^.^^**  P*»blca  in  verse,  which  have  become  classic  in    hiter  (Elberf.  1828;  5th  edit,  1  «(><»;  transl.into  English 


^^,-il^^'>>**«»'K.  1^5;  8th  cd.  F.ssen,  1850;  French.  Par. 
^^*  ;  English,  Lond.  1844, 8vo,  and  often)  :—Ajn)h)gien 
*^  ^oramytkieH  (Duiibuig,  1810)  i^Ftttbikhlan, 


eute 


1848  sq.,  12  vols.  8vo) :— />pr  hideude  Chri^tn*  ( Bielef. 
1854,  and  often ;  transl.  into  EngL  in  Clark's  Library") : 
— and  last,  but  hardly  least, /yurid^  der  KOtdg  vcn  Israel 
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(BerL  1866,  8vo;  transL  into  English  and  published  by 
Clark  of  Edinb.  and  Ilarpera  of  N.  Y.  1870, 12nio). 

Like  his  father  and  uncle,  Dr.  Krummacher  was 
one  of  the  few  lH>ld  and  unoomproraiauig  witnesaes  of 
evangelical  truth  of  which  Germany  can  boast.  Dr. 
Schaff,  who  of  all  men  this  side  the  Atlantic  is  perhaps 
best  entitled  to  a  comment  on  the  life  and  labors  of  this 
celebrated  German  preacher,  speaks  of  him  as  follows : 
"  Krummacher  was  endowed  with  every  gift  that  con- 
stitutes an  orator,  a  most  fertile  and  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, a  vigorous  and  original  mind,  a  glowing  heart,  an 
extraordinary  facility  and  felicity  of  diction,  perfect  fa- 
miliarity with  the  Scriptures,  an  athletic  and  command- 
ing presence,  and  a  powerful  and  melodious  voice,  which, 
however,  in  latter  years  underwent  a  great  change,  and 
sounded  like  the  rolling  of  the  distant  thunder  or  like 
the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment.  This  splendid  ouUlt 
of  nature,  which  attracted  even  theatrical  actors  and 
mere  worshippers  of  genius  to  his  sermons,  was  sancti- 
fied by  divine  grace,  and  always  uncompromisingly  de- 
voted to  the  defence  of  scriptural  truth.  lie  was  full 
of  the  fire  of  faith  and  the  H0I3'  Ghost.  In  the  piUpit 
he  was  as  bold  and  fearless  as  a  lion,  at  home  as  gentle 
and  amiable  as  a  lamb.  Like  all  truly  great  men,  he 
had  a  childlike  disposition.  ...  He  was  a  millionaire 
in  images  and  illustrations.  There  is  an  ftnbarras  de 
rickeste  in  his  sermons,  even  more  than  those  in  Jeremy 
Taylor.  The  imaginative  is  too  predominant  for  simple 
and  severe  taste ;  but  with  all  their  defects  they  will 
live  as  long  as  sermons  are  read  for  private  devotion 
and  as  models  for  cultivating  a  higher  style  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  The  name  of  their  author  will  always  shine 
as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  those  great 
and  good  men  who,  in  the  present  centur>%  have  fought 
the  good  fight  of  the  evangelical  faith  against  prevail- 
ing Rationalism  and  infidelity,  and  have  entitled  them- 
selves to  the  gratitude  of  the  present  and  future  gener- 
ations'* ( The  Observer,  N.  Y.  Feb.  4, 1869).  His  yl  vtobt- 
ogrnphy^  left  in  MS.  form,  was  publishccj  aft«r  his  death 
by  his  family,  and  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
the  Rev.  M.  G.  Easton  (Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1869, 8vo).  See 
a  v&ry  pleasant  short  sketch  by  pn>fes»or  C.  W.Bennett, 
in  the  A'.  K.  Chrigtian  A  dvocate,  Feb.  11, 1869;  and  Mfth, 
Quar,  RevietCy  1869,  p.  142, 441 ;  1870,  p.  161  sq.;  Brituh 
and  For.  A>.  liev,  Ixix,  628 ;  A  mer,  J^resh,  Rev.  1869,  p. 
776 ;  Erang.  Quar,  Rev.  1870,  p.  149 ;  Princeton  Rev,  1870, 
p.  156.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Blnimmacher,  Gottfried  Daniel,  a  German 
theologian,  younger  brother  of  F.  A.  Krummacher  (q, 
v.),  was  bom  at  Tecklenburg  April  1, 1774.  He  studied 
at  Duisburg,  and  became  successively  pastor  of  Bftrth 
and  Wolfrath,  and  finally  of  Elberfeld,  where  he  died 
Jan.  30, 1837.  He  was  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  not  only 
in  his  tone  of  mind,  but  even  in  his  outwanl  aspect,  and 
as  the  head  of  the  Pietista  in  his  district  he  carried 
their  principles  to  their  full  length,  even  showing  much 
unfriendliness  to  those  who  did  not  coincide  with  him. 
He  wrote  Die  Wandeninff  hraeU  durch  d,  Wmte  (3d  ed. 
Elberfeld,  1850-61,2  vols.;  Engl., I>o;id.  1837-88,2  vols. 
12mo) : — HawtpostUle  (Menus,  1835) : — Tdglir/ieji  Manna 
(Elberfehi,1838;  4thcd.l851;  Engl., I»nd.  1839,1 2mo): 
—Jakob's Kamp/u,Sieff( \S2Q;  Engl.,I/)nd.  1838, 12mo); 
etc.  See  A.  W.  Mollcr,  /'.  .4 .  Krurnmacher's  /A'ben  TBre- 
men,  1849),  i.  169 ;  ii,  84 ;  F.  V.  Krug,  Krit.  Gesch,  d.prfh- 
tesL-reliff.Schtcdnnerfi^ etCn  in  Ihrzogthum Berg {YA\)f.X' 
feld,  1851 ) ;  Krummacher  (Emil  Wilhclm). Ij'bm  r.  (iott- 
fried  Danifl  Krummarher  (Elberf.  1H38,  8vo);  AtUobi- 
ographg  ofF,  \V,  Krummacher  (translated  by  Easton), 
p.  155;  Herzog,  Real'EncykUtp.  viii,  118  sq. 

Kmmmendyk,  Aijikkt,  a  learned  (Ycrman  theo- 
logian, flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
as  bishop  of  Hoist ein  and  Lubeck,  and  died  in  1489.  He 
left  in  MS.  form  Chronicon  Episcoporum  OUeitburgien' 
tium  el  Lubecensium  (printed  in  Meibomius's  JScriptoret 
Rerum  Germanicarum,  torn.  ii). 

KruBiuB,  L.  A.    See  Millknmusc. 


Kryptse  (Kpvirrat,  crypts).  For  the  purpoae  of  coiw 
cealment  from  their  iiersecutois,  the  eariy  Chriatiana 
occasionally  prepared  for  themselves  churches  and  ora- 
tories under  groimd,  which  served  both  as  places  of  de- 
votion and  as  sepulchres  for  their  dead.  These  were 
called  cryptcCf  from  KptfTTutf  to  conceaL — Farrar,  EccUf. 
Diet,    See  Crypt. 

KryptiCB,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  those  the<K 
logians  who  hold  to  the  irpt;\^tc,  or  conceahnenl  theory  of 
our  Lord's  divine  attributes  during  his  earthly  career. 
See  Kenosis. 

KtistOlatras  {vcorshippers  of  a  created  tking)^  a 
branch  of  the  Moni»phy sites,  who  maintained  that  the 
body  of  Christ  before  his  resurrection  was  corruptible, 
in  contradistmction  from  the  Actisteta,  who  held  that  it 
was  not  created. 

Ktibel,  Mathaus,  a  German  theology,  was  bom 
at  Herbstein,  in  the  duchy  of  Fulda,  Nov.  14,  1742,  and 
when  twenty-two  years  old  entered  the  order  of  th« 
Jesuits,  under  whom  he  received  his  subsequent  educa- 
tion. In  1783  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Heidelberg  University,  and  in  1785  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  canon  law.  He  died  Jan.  8,  1809.  Kub<i 
was  quite  lilieral  in  tendency,  and  had  many  warm 
friends  among  Protestant  theologians.  He  wrote  Ratio 
Jidei  reddita  (Heidelb.  1776,  4to)  :—Exercitium  canoni" 
mm  de  matrimoi,io  (1786,  4to).— Doring,  Gelehrte  Tketh- 
log,  Deutschlands  des  W^  und  19"*  Jahrh,  ii,  212. 

KUchleiu,  Joiiann,  a  German  Protestant  theolo- 
gian,  was  boni  at  Wettcrau,  in  Hesse,  in  1546.  He 
studied  at  Heide]1)erg,  entered  the  Chtuvh,  and  became 
pastor  at  Tackenheim.  When,  in  1576,  elector  Loms 
expelled  the  Calvinistic  preachers,  KUchlein  went  to 
Holland,  and  for  eighteen  years  held  a  professorship  in 
theology  at  Amsterdam.  In  1595  he  became  director 
of  the  College  of  Leydcn,  and  died  July  2, 1606.  Guy 
Patin  calls  him  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 
His  collecte<l  works  were  published  at  Geneva  (1613, 
'  4to).  See  H.  Witte,  Jtiarium  Eutgrttphicum ;  Meursius, 
Athen,  Batav.;  Morm,  Diet.  Hist.;  Jocher,  GeUrkrten 
I^xihon;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Eiog,  GeniralCf  xxvii,  256.  (J. 
N.P.) 

Kuen,  MiciiAEi^  a  German  savant,  was  bom  at 
Weissenbom,  Austria,  Feb.  9,  1709,  entered  in  1728  the 
Augustine  order,  and  was  elected  in  1754  abbot  of  their 
monaster^'  at  Ulm.  He  died  Jan.  10,  1765.  His  prin- 
cipal works  of  interest  to  us  are  CitlUctio  scriptorum  rt- 
rum  historico'monastico-eccfesiasticorum  varittrttm  rr/i- 
giosorum  ordwum  (Ulm,  1756-66, 6  vols.  foL) : — Joannes 
de  Omabaco  ex  comiiibus  de  CanabaCy  qui  rvlgo  venditur 
pro  autore  quatuor  librorum  de  Imitatione  Christi,  r»- 
center  detectus  a  quodam  cammicO'regylari  (ibid,  1760, 
8vo),  written  against  those  attributing  the  authorship 
of  J)e  Imitatione  to  Gersen  instead  of  Kempia. — Hoefer, 
Xour,  Biog.  Generalcj  xxviii,  258. 

Kufic  Writing,  an  ancient  form  of  Arabic  char- 
acters, which  came  into  use  shortly  before  Mohammed, 
and  was  chiefly  current  among  the  inhabitants  of  North- 
em  Arabia,  while  those  of  the  south-western  parts  em- 
ployed the  Himyaritic  or  Mosnad  (dipped)  character. 
The  Kufic  is  taken  from  the  old  Syriac  character  (A>- 
tnmgeh\  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  intntduced  by- 
Mi  »ramcr  or  Morar  ben-Morra  of  Anbar.  The  firet  cc»p— 
ies  of  the  Koran  were  written  in  it.  and  Kufa,  a  city  ii». 
Irak-Arabi  (pashalic  of  Bagdad),  iKing  the  one  whic 
contained  the  most  expert  and  numerous  copyista,  th 
writing  itself  was  called  afVer  it.  The  alphal>et  was  ar 
ranged  like  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  (whence  its  desig 
.  nation,  ABGaD  IleVeS),  and  this  order,  although  no 
8U|>ersede<l  by  another,  is  still  used  for  numerical  pur 
poses.  The  Kufic  character,  of  a  somewhat  clumsy  an 
ungainly  shape,  began  to  fall  into  disuse  after  about 
D.  10<X);  Ebn-Moria  of  Bagdad  (died  A.I).  938)  havi 
invented  the  current  or  so-called  Neshki  (nashakj 
copy)  character,  which  was  still  further  improved 
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Ebn-Bawab  ((tied  1031),  and  which  now  ~  deservedly, 
MS  one  of  the  prettiest  and  easiest — reigns  supreme  in 
East  and  West.  It  is  only  in  MSS.  of  the  Koran,  and 
in  title-pages,  that  the  Kufic  is  still  employed.  A  i>€- 
culiar  kind  of  the  Kufic  is  the  soH^allcd  Karmatian — of 
a  somewhat  more  slender  shape— in  which  several  in- 
scriptions have  been  met  ¥rith  both  in  Arabia,  and  in 
l>auphiny,  Sicily,  etc,  and  which  is  also  found  on  ft 
coronation  mantle  preserved  in  Nuremberg.  The  Ku- 
fic is  written  with  a  style,  while  for  the  Neshki  slit 
reeds  are  employed.  Different  kinds  of  the  latter 
character  (in  which  the  alphabet  is  arranged  acconling 
to  the  outward  simiUrity  of  the  letters)  are  the  Mo- 
resque or  Bfaghreb  (Western),  the  Divani  (Royal- 
only  employed  for  decrees,  etc),  the  Talik  (chiefly 
used  in  Persian),  the  Thsoletki  (threefold,  or  very 
large  character),  Jakuthi,  Kih&ni,  etc     See  Alpha- 

BKT. 

Knhlinaim,  Quirucus,  a  German  visionary  and  re- 
ligious enthusiast,  was  bom  at  Breslau  Feb.  25,  1651. 
He  b^^an  to  attract  public  attention  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, when,  rising  from  a  sick-bed,  he  claimed  to  have 
been,  during  his  illness,  in  direct  communication  both 
with  God  and  the  devil,  and  asserted  that  the  iluty  had 
fallen  upon  him  of  revealing  to  all  nations  the  inspira- 
tions which  he  had  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost.    He 
quitted  the  University  of  Breslau,  where  he  had  been 
stu  lying  jurisprudence,  and  went  at  once  to  Holland,  in 
1673,  to  become  a  follower  of  the  mvstic  Jacob  Bihme 
(q.  v.),  as  is  shown  by  his  Neuhe^sterter  BoKme  (Ley- 
den,  167-1, 8vo).     He  found  a  congenial  spirit  in  Johann 
Rothe,  of  Amstenlam,  who  claimed  to  be  John  the  Bap- 
tist because  his  father's  name  had  been  Zacharias,  and 
to  this  fanatic  Kuhlmann  dedicated  his  Prodromm  quh^ 
quamU  mirabUis  (Leyden,  1674, 8vo).     He  also  sought 
to  enter  into  relations  with  Antoinette  Bourigiioii,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded.     A  letter  of  his,  en- 
titled De  mpientia  infiua  A  dameti  StdDmitnftiqu'f^  dated 
Uibeck,  Feb.  1675,  shows  tliat  he  was  at  that  time  a  res- 
ident of  that  city.     Another,  addressed  to  sultan  Mo- 
hammed IV,  proves  that  he  was  in  Constantinople  in 
1678.    On  Nov.  1, 1681,  he  pubUshed  at  Paris  his  .4r- 
eossfli  microcoamicum,  curious  and  scarce,  like  all  his 
^<>rka.    After  wandering  through  Switzcrlan<1,  England, 
•nd  Germany,  he  went,  about  1689,  to  Russia,  for  the 
Pvpoie  of  estabUshing  there  the  "*  real  kingdom  of  God."* 
'^  lint  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  large  number  of  par- 
'Jf'n^  and  he  may  perhaps  be  oonsidere<l  as  the  founder 
•' the  yet  existing  sect  of  Duchobortzi  (q.  v.),  or  spirit- 
*'*|  wiestlera.     But  the  momentary  religious  freedom 
^Joyed  by  Russia  under  Basil  (ialitzin  »nm  came  to 
^  ^d  on  the  downfall  of  Sophia  and  the  accession  of 
^ter  I  to  the  throne    (hie  of  the  first  nets  of  the  latter 
••  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  his  senu>nce  of 
'^•'h  on  Kuhlmann  and  his  disciple,  Conrad  Xonler- 
"^1^  supposed  to  have  been  occa.««i<med  mainly  by  the 
Uv*  ^  '***  Lutheran  past^ir  Meinecke.     They  were 
^^  burned  aUve  at  Moscow,  Oct,  4, 1 689.     Bemdes  the 
^*ve*named  works,  Adelung  (//««.  de  la/olie  humaitw, 
»  ^)  conaiders  Kuhlmann  as  the  author  of  f»»rty-two 
<>tlicy  vorks,  the  principal  of  which  are  KimttUn  th^h- 
yphica  Ijtukntt  (Leydeii,  1674,  8vo^:— Ay»Mro/!finiTO 
^'udmeiiniKn  Catkolicti  ad  WicUefiu-WaldefUfs,  IhiM- 
^^ZwnglUmiMt,  Lutheraaoi,  Calriniiiw^  ( RottcrrU  1674, 
«itK>):— fuar  pamphlets  concerning  his  correspondence 
^th  Athanase  Kircher  were  publishe«l  under  the  stvle 
*t*rc*mrina  de  arte  magna  sciendi,  etc  riiondon,  1681, 
»vo).    See  B.G.  Wernsdorf,  /V  Fttmitiru  SiUsv*rum  tt 
•prctotia ie  U^.Kuklmanno  (Wittemberg,  1698, 1718) ; 
« •u«ia  Bremente.xol  U ;  Mor^ri,  Diet.  Hi»t  s  Kncycinp. 
C<UWigM«fe  FHbourg;  J.  Gagarin, ^n  iMxruinmt  in*tHt 
^rTcaimWim  dr«  Jfmte*  de  Motcon  en  1689,  p.  27; 
nMSitt,S<mr.Biog.Ginirale,  xxviii,263;  Rotmund,6>- 
fcfcrtea  I/arOwn,  vol  iii,  s.  v. ;  Bayle,  J/ist,  IHct,  iii,  r»88 
•«Vj  HageDlMch,  Vorferai^en  yher  Gesck.  d,  evangeL  Pro- 
««««'»«■«,  p.  816  tq. 
**»!  JiAa  GASPASD^a  French  Protestant  preach- 


er, was  bora  at  Saarbruck  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ITth 
century,  an<l  fiourished  as  professor  of  history  and  elo- 
quence at  the  I'niversity  of  Btrasbuig,  and  as  canon  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  in  that  city.  He  died  in 
1720.  He  wrote  J)e  SocudrUitaie  aecundum  Staicvrum 
diiciplinam, — Haag,  Im  France  J*rotetta$tte,  s.  v. 

Kninoel,  (.'iirihtiaxus  Tiihopiiilus  (Ckrutian 
GiUtlixb  Kuhrud  in  (rerman),  a  German  I*rutestant  the- 
ologian and  philologist,  was  bora  at  Lieipzic  Jaiu  2, 1768. 
He  studied  the  clamics  at  the  school  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
the(»l(^'  in  the  university  of  his  native  city.  In  1788 
he  began,  by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  German  sa- 
vant Wolf,  a  course  of  lectures  at  his  alma  mater  on  the 
classics  and  on  the  books  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  In  1790 
he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  philosophy, 
and  hi  1796  preacher  of  the  university.  In  1799  he  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  a  professor's  chair  at  Copenha- 
gen, but  in  1801  went  to  Giessen,  as  professor  of  belle»- 
lettres.  Subsequently,  however,  he  devoteil  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  exegesis  of  the  N.T.,  and  in  1809  was  trans- 
ferred tr)  the  chair  of  theology  as  ordinary  professor.  He 
died  there  Oct.  15, 1841.  He  wrote  Me$siitHUche  HVissri- 
tfungen  d,  <di,  Testaments  ubersetst  if.  erldiUert  (IjI)Z.  1792, 
8vo,  Anon.) : — I/otea  Oracuki  Hebr,  ei  lAif.  jterpetua  a«- 
notatione  iUustrata  (Lpz.  1792, 8vo).  He  had  publisheil 
in  1789  a  German  translation  of  the  same  book,  with 
notes : — Oheervaiiones  ad  Novum  Tettamenh/un^  ex  libria 
apocryphis  Veterit  Tettamenti  (Lpi.  1794, 8vo)  : — /Vn- 
ct^MB  evangelktB  (Lpz.  1796, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Die  Pmlmeu 
inetrisch  iiberietstf  mit  A  nmerkangen  (Lpz.  1799, 8vo) : — 
Spieiiegiun  obserrationum  in  Epistolam  Jaoobi  (Lapsie, 
i  1807,  8vo) :  —  Commentarius  in  libros  Nori  Tesiamenii 
I  kiitoricif  (Lpz.  1807-18, 4  vols.  8vo ;  4th  ed.  Lpz.  1887 ; 
reprinteil,  with  the  Gr.  text  added,  Lond.  1835,3  vols.8vo) 
— a  verv  able  and  successful  work ;  one  of  the  best  of  the 
modera  exegetical  works  on  the  N.  T.  ever  iasued  from 
the  (verman  press,  but  unfortunately  wanting  in  spirit- 
ual insight.  It  belongs  to  the  range  of  higher  criticism, 
while  liosenmUllcr  is  occupied  with  the  lower.  Kuinoel 
is  undecided  between  orthodoxy  and  neology,  but  seems 
to  have  so  strong  an  under-current  of  conviction  in  fa- 
vor of  the  truth  as  to  lead  him  to  admits  with  a  good 
share  of  favor,  evangelical  interpretations  into  his  pages. 
As  to  theological  sentiments,  he  distinctly  avows  him- 
self a  high  Arian,  and  is  evidently  sceptical  concerning 
the  miracles  of  Christ  His  commentary  is  of  the  hin- 
torico-critical  kind : — Commentarius  in  Epist<tUim  <ul  //r- 
hratoa  (l^pzc  1831,  8vo). — Hoefer,  A'omf.  Riitg.  GineraUj 
xxviii,  268;  Herzog,  Real-Enryklop.  xix,  758;  Kitto, 
Cydojxedlt,  ii,  763.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kalksjrnski,  Iom atius,  a  Russian  monastic,  was 
boni  at  Wladimir  in  1707 ;  early  entered  the  onler  <»f 
St.  Banil  ^  renided  several  years  at  Rome  as  general  of 
his  order;  and  died  as  abbot  of  (inxlno  in  1747.  He 
is  note<l  as  the  author  of  Sj}ecimen  Ecciesia  Ruthemcxe 
(Rome,  1788, 8vo\  a  work  which  was  dedicated  to  pope 
Clement  XII,  and  is  now  hardly  accessible.  Ho  wrote 
also  Jldiaspro  prodigvuto  di  tre  colorifOrrero  wtrmzitme 
ittoricft  di  tre  immagini  mirticolose  deWi  lieata  Vergine 
Marifi  (Rome,  1732,  \2mo):—f>e  Vitis  Sanciitmm  diri 
liasilii  magni  (2  vols,  folio,  left  in  MS.  form). — Hoefer, 
Sour.  liittg,  Geuerale^  xxviti,  270. 

Kulon,  the  name  of  a  city  found  only  in  the  Sept. 
version  ( KofXi'i*)  of  Josh,  xv,  50,  an  lying  in  the  tract 
around  Ik^thlehem  (see  Kiel's  Cimtmenf,  ail  Vku)  ;  prob- 
ably corrcHiKmding  to  the  mo<lera  \'illage  of  Kuttmieh^ 
an  hour  and  a  half  went  of  .Jenisalem  (Robinson's  Rf 
tearrhet^  ii,  146),  with  many  old  walls  built  of  hewn 
stones  ( Scholz,  Rt^ise,  p.  161).     Sec  Judah,  Tkihk  ok. 

Kamarasambhava  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
mo8t  celebrated  poemn  of  the  Hindus,  and  its  author  is 
belie%'cd  to  have  been  Knlidnna  (<}.  v.).  ItM  i«u1ijoct  is 
the  legendary  history  connected  with  the  birth  of  Ku- 
mara,  <ir  Kartikega  (q.  v.),  the  Hindu  giKl  of  war.  It 
consists  of  twenty-two  cantos,  but  only  eight  have  hith- 
erto been  published  in  the  original  Sanscrit.    The  fiivt 
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fleren  have  been  elegantly  rendered  into  English  verse 
by  Mr,  R  T.  H.  Griffith,  at  jiresent  principal  of  the  Be- 
nares Government  College.— Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 


Western  Persia.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Kurds, 
after  whom  it  is  called,  but  its  boundary-Une  is  not  dc  fi- 
nitely established,  and  the  estimates  of  its  area  and  pop- 
ulation greatly  differ.     The  population,  according  to 


Kuiiadus,  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  divuie,  bom  at  .  t,  •       >    v             «   •          j  t^-  -u^  i^-jk. 

AuuBMuv,                2                         ^4k1«i«.„,  „♦  Russegger  iJieiien  w  huropa,  Antn,  una  AJrika,  1836- 

iblen,  m  Misnia,  m  1602,  was  profesBor  of  theology  at  ..T^***     ;  ,^      .      ^oaa^.a/ui           -j-      *   /^    i  li-* 

, ,  *.        7       r  w.^    \           .  A  A',^A  \^  \RR>9      n^  41),  amounted  to  about  8,000,000;  according  to  Carl  Kit- 

e  Luiversity  of  Wittenberg,  and  died  m  1662.     He  J»                                 '„L.r  in  rh«t„v^«  Kinnrift. 


DOblen 

the  , 

wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  EpistU  to  the  Galatiaru, — 

Hoefer,  Aotrr.  Bioff,  Generate,  xxviii,  276. 

Kunibert,  a  bishop  of  Cologne,  who  flourished  in 
the  7th  century  (supposed  to  have  held  the  see  from 
618-661),  is  generally  regardetl  as  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential prelates  of  the  Frankish  realm  in  the  7th  centurj'. 
Not  only  in  ecclesiastical,  but  also  in  the  civil  history 
of  that  i»eriod,  Kmiibert  tills  a  not  unimportant  place. 
He  was  a  favorite  adviser  of  king  Dagobert  I,  and  was 
the  educator  of  Sigbcrt  HI.  He  died  Nov.  12,  661  or 
668.  The  Koman  Catholic  Church  commemorates  the 
day  of  his  decease.  See  Aschbach,  KircAen-f^rikotif  p. 
^2  sq.;  Rcttberg,  Kirchengtick,  VeutschkmdSf  i,  636. 

Kunigunde,  St.    See  Citniounda. 

Kiinneth,  Johann  Tiieoi>or,  a  German  theolo- 


ter,  to  only  800,000;  according  to  Chambers,  100,000; 
according  to  Appleton,  40,000.  The  extent  of  Turkihh 
KuKtisau  is  estimated  at  about  13,000  square  miles.  It 
was  formerly  divided  into  three  governments:  namely, 
1.  Kurdiitau,  consisting  of  the  Livas  Mardin,  Sard,  and 
Diarbekir,  and  containing  266,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
198,000  were  Mohammedans,  61,000  Armenians,  72  Jac- 
obites, 4  Yezidcs,  and  1100  Gipsies;  2. 1/arputy  consist- 
ing of  the  Livas  Meadin,  Harpfit,  Behsni,  and  Den- 
sem;  8.  IKon,  consisting  of  the  Livas  llakkiyari.  Later 
it  was  divided  into  the  jiachalics  Wan,  Mosul,  Diarbe- 
kir, and  Urfa  (Hakka) ;  the  U ylics  Hakkiyari,  Bahdi- 
nan,  BiHtan  (Bidden),  and  Ssindshar;  and  the  dbtrict 
of  Mardin.  The  nK»Ft  important  towns  are  Diarbekir, 
Bitlis,  Wan,  and  Mardin.  PcTrian  Kurdistan  comprises 
the  south  -  western  portion  of  the  province  of  Aserbei- 


gian,  was  born  at  Creusen,  in  Ba>Teuth,  Sept,  22, 1735;  jwi  and  the  western  portion  of  Ardilan,  as  far  as  the 
in  1763  he  went  to  the  University  of  Erhingen,  and  in  I  Kercha  river.  The  most  important  town  is  Kirman- 
1769  became  assistant  preacher  in  his  native  pUce.    He  '  shan,  with  about  80,000  inhabitants.     The  Kurds  are 


died  Aug.  28, 1800,  as  superintendent  of  Bayrcuth.    K Un- 


an  agricultural  people,  who,  during  the  summer  months, 


neth  was  a  very  iwpuUr  preacher,  and  published  several    pit<^h  their  black  tents  upon  Uie  Alpine  pastures.     AsU 
of  his  sermons ;  he  also  wrote  largely  for  the  theological 
journals  of  Germany.    A  list  of  his  writings  is  given  by 
Diiring,  Gelehrte  Theoloffen  DeutschlandSj  ii,  214  sq. 

Kunwald,  Matiiias  vox,  a  bishop  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  flourished  in  the  16th  century'.  He  was 
especially  prominent  at  the  Synod  of  Keichenau  in  1494. 

Ktinze,  John  Christopher,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  this  country,  was 
bom  in  Saxony  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.   He 
was  educated  in  the  Gymnasia  of  Rosslelien  and  Merse- 
burg  and  the  University  of  Leipzic,  and  for  several  years 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  his  native 
land.     When  application  from  the  corporation  of  St. 
lilichael's  and  Zion*8  Church  was  made  to  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  at  Halle  for  a  minister,  their  attention  was 
immediately  turned  to  young  Kunze.     He  reached  the 
United  States  in  1770,  and  at  once  commenced  his  du- 
ties as  associate  pastor  of  the  German  churches  in  Phil- 
adelphia.    Thb»  field  of  labor  he  occupied  for  fourteen 
years,  universally  beloved,  and  exercising  a  wide  influ- 
ence for  good.     For  several  years  he  was  professor  in 
the  University  of  Penns>'lvania,  from  which  institution 
he  received  the  doctorate  in  1783.     He  accepted  a  call 
to  the  city  of  New  York  in  1784,  where  he  Ubored  for 
twenty-three  years,  till  his  death,  July  24,  1807.     He 
was  devoted  to  his  work,  and  indefatigal)le  in  his  efforts 
to  do  gootU     For  a  long  time  he  filled  with  signal  abil- 
ity the  professt^rship  of  Oriental  literature  in  Columbia 
C<)llege.     So  high  a  reputation  did  he  enjoy  as  a  He- 
brew scholar  that  young  men  who  were  pursuing  their 
studies  with  ministers  of  other  denominations  frequently 
resorted  to  him  for  instniction.     The  rabbins  coimecteil 
¥rith  the  Jewish  synagogues  also  consulted  him  in  tlieir 
interpreUtions  of  the  Hebrew.     "The  various  aaiuire- 
ments  of  this  gentleman,  and  particularly  his  Oriental 
learning,  long  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic  of  letters.    He  probably  did  more  than  any 
individual  of  his  day  to  pn>mote  a  taste  for  Hebrew 
literature  among  th<)sc  intended  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion in  the  Unitc<l  States"  (Dr.  Miller's  Rttrosjtect  o/tht 
Eighteenth  Century),     Dr.  Kunze  published  a  number 
of  works:  J/iftonf  of  the  Lutheran  Church  :—Sonuithit*ff 
for  the  Undernfawiinff  awl  the  Heart  (1781, 8vo) :— AVir 
Afetho<l/or  Calculating  the  great  Kclip»e  of  June  16, 1806 : 
—Hymn-Umk  for  the  Um  of  the  Churctt  (1796) :— Cate- 
chism  and  Liturgy,     See  Hazelius,  Hist,  Am,  Luth, 
Church,  1686-1842.     (M,  L.  S.) 

Kurdlatan  or  Koordistan,  an  extensive  tract  of 
Uad  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  in 


Minor  and  Syria,  and  even  Constantinople,  are  receiving 
from  tliim  large  supplies  of  cattle.  The  country  is 
made  up  of  isolated  villages,  without  a  national  bond  of 
miion,  and  their  intercourse  with  each  other  consists 
chiefly  in  plundering  expeditions.  Old  castles  on  in- 
accessible i)eaks  serve  the  beys  as  places  of  refuge  in 
cases  of  emergency.  These  beys  often  rule  over  several 
villages.  The  Kurds  were  known  to  Greek  writers  as 
Carduchians  (Kop^ovyot,  Carduchi,  see  Smith's  l)iti,  of 
Class.  Gtog.  s.  v.)  or  Kyrtians.  In  the  highlantls  of  Kur- 
distan they  are  divided  into  two  different  tribes,  the  As- 
sireta  and  the  Guranisna.  The  Assiretas  are  the  caste 
of  warriors,  and  rarely  or  never  agriculturists,  but  are 
devoted  to  cattle-breeding.  The  Guranians  can  never 
become  warriore,  are  agriculturists,  and  kept  in  subjec- 
uon  by  the  Assireta.  As  the  language  of  the  two  tribes 
likewise  differs,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  GuTanians 
are  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  inhabitants,  who 
subsequently  were  subdued  by  a  more  warlike  tribe.  In 
Southern  Kurdistan  the  Assireta  call  themselves  Sipah 
(warriors)  and  the  peasants  Kayah  (subjects).  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Kurds  is  nearly  kindred  to  the  New  Per- 
sian, but  is  to  a  large  extent  mixed  with  Arabic,  Syrian, 
Greek,  and  Russian  words,  and  is  divided  into  numerona 
dialects.  They  have  no  written  alphabet,  and  there- 
fore no  hterature,  but  a  number  of  their  popular  poema 
and  songs  have  been  written  down  in  Arabic. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  fanatical  Snimite 
Mohammedans,  who  hate  the  Shiites  even  more  than 
they  do  the  Christians.     But  the  number  of  Armenian, 
Jacobite,  and  Nestorian  Christians  is  also  oonsaderahle. 
The  Armenians  chiefly  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
couutrv*.     One  section  of  the  Jacobites  has  its  centre 
near  Mardin,  under  a  patriarch,  who  resides  in  the  con- 
vent of  Safarani.    Western  Kurdistan  is  the  seat  of  the 
Nestorians.     See  Nkbtorians.     The  Kurds  show  little 
disposition  to  embrace  Christianity.    Among  the  Arme- 
nians and  Nestorians  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  have  met 
with  a  great  success.     The  mission  at  Harp<it  for  the 
Armenians  commenced  in  1853.     In  1869  a  theological 
seminary  was  established  for  the  training  of  men  for  the 
pasuiral  oflice,  and  in  1861  a  female  seminary  for  the 
training  of  their  wives.     In  1889  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  out-stations  were  connected  with  5  principal 
stations,  chief  of  which  is  Harp(it,  where  the   Eu- 
phrates Ollcge  is  located.     This  field  is  occupied  by 
42  American  missionaries  with  279   native   Uboi«rs 
of  whom  78  arc  onlained  or  licensed  preachers.     Tb 
membership  is  2686.     At  Mardin  the  buildings  for 
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tbenln^cal  school  and  other  purposes  are  completed.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  in 
The  fioiirishing  missions  among  the  Nestorians,  em-  the  Harrisburg  Academy,  and  sulj^uently  gave  private 
bracing  more  than  sixty  congregations,  are  chiefly  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  German.  Early  train- 
in  Persia,  and  are  now  under  the  charge  of  the  e<l  to  industry  and  self-reliance,  he  formed  theme  habits 
Mission  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  of  mental  duM.*ipline  which  gave  so  much  strength  to  hiit 
United  States.  Of  the  Jacobites  and  Nestorians  a  future  character.  He  studied  theology  under  the  di- 
considerable  portion  have  recognised  the  supremacy  rection  of  Kev.  Dr.  ( ie<>.  I>K*hman,  and  was  licensed  to 
of  the  pope.  The  former  are  caUed  the  United  preach  in  IHl 5  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  He  im- 
Syrians,  the  latter  the  Chaldieans.  The  Ignited  mediately  received  a  call  to  lialtimore  as  araistaut  min- 
Syrians  have  a  patriarch  in  Diarbekir,  and  the  istcr  to  his  uncle,  Hev.  Dr.  J.  1).  Kurtz.  He  remained 
Chaldeans  a  patriarch  at  £1-Kush,  near  Mosul,  in  in  thijt  position  fur  a  brief  period,  and  then  accepted  the 
the  convent  of  St.  Honnisdas.  The  sect  of  the  Vezides,  invitation  to  become  |)astor  of  the  Hagerstown  chai^. 
or  Shemsieh,  who  are  di'seended  fn»m  the  Parsves,  though  During  tliis  period  of  his  ministry  his  lalxirs  were  cruwn- 
they  foUow  at  the  same  time  some  Mohammedan  and  ed  with  the  most  abundant  success.  On  a  single  occa- 
Christian  practices  adopted  from  their  neighlmrs,  are  sion  he  addeii  to  the  Church  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
fire-worahippers,  live  south  of  Manlin.  See  Shiel,  Xotes  members.  Verj'  reluctantly  he  resigned  the  position, 
OH  a  Journey  fnrm  Tabris  to  Kiwrdigtan  (1830).  in  the  and  in  18.31  took  charge  of  the  lAithcran  Church  in 
Journtil  of  the  Royal  Geographiciil  Society  (Loudtm,  vol.  Chambersburg.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  with 
vlii) ;  Rich,  Xarraiive  of  a  Jovmey  through  Koortiigtan  the  brightest  pros{)ects  of  success,  his  labors  here  were 
(Loudon,  1830, 2  vols.) ;  Wagner,  Rt4M  nach  Persien  und  abruptly  terminated  by  the  failure  of  his  health.  He 
dem  IammU  d.  Kurdm  (Lpz.  185*2,  2  vols.) ;  Somdreojskh,  removed  to  Baltimore  Aug.  24, 1838,  and  commence<l  his 
Reitt  nach  Persien  und  durch  Kurdistan  nach  Urundah  career  as  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer,  The  paper 
(Stuttgard,  1857, 4  vols.);  Layard,  Sinereh^  etc,  ttUh  an  became  an  engine  of  great  influence  in  the  Church,  and, 
Aecvunt  of  a  Visit  to  the  Chnltlean  Christians  of  Koor-  although  physically  disqualifieil  to  perform  regular  pul- 
distan^  etc  (London,  1850) ;  Grundemann,  Missitmsaths^  pit  labor,  in  his  editorial  capacity  he  was  permitte<l  ev- 
Asien.  p.  39 ;  Badger,  The  Xestorians  and  their  Rituals,  ery  week  to  preach  the  Gosfiel  and  to  advance  the  inter- 
irith  S'arratire  of  a  Missum  to  Mesopotamia  and  Ciwr-  ests  of  the  Church.  He  died  Dec.  29, 1865.  Dr.  Kurtz 
distan  (Ijondon,  1854,  2  vols.  8vo).  (A.  J.  S.)  pttsscssed  on  intellect  of  no  common  order,  a  resolute 
Koria  or  Kyria.     See  Euicta.  ^'^^^  ^^^  remarkable  personal  power.    He  was  an  active. 


. (called  .bio  Kurmaraiara,  i.  e.  tho  ".vaUir  '!«""'"»  '""''*':  ,  "*'''»'  •«l''!r«l  »}•«"  f<^^  •l'" 

of  the  tortoii")  »  the  name  by  which  the  .ecnd  incar-  P''»'|?n.<'f  <^««f"»  «"««  ket'i  ol«erv.t.r«,,  a  f.,,„lno«  for 

-  *•        ri"  1       •    1    •       *  J      ¥»  •    -^1  *  J  •    Tt«  J  analvtical  research,  and  the  investigation  of  intncate 
nation  of  \  Mhnu  19  designated.     It  is  related  in  Hindu  '.  ,,.       .    .  ,  iv    •    i       i> 

—  .u  1   _^  *v  » ir 7    u  *u^  f ^e    .  _  ■  questions.     Hw  mind  was  clear  and  logical,  and  m  con- 

mvthologv  that  Kurma  took  the  form  of  a  tiirtoise  so  as  r*  v    i    j  i  ij  i-i 

.  •  , .  V  _  .    »f       »  *»     I  u'l    .1         J  troversv  he  had  scarcclv  a  superior.     He  readilv  com- 

to  furnish  a  support  to  Mount  Mandara  while  the  gods         i.     '.   .        . .  *. ,        '.        .  t       *  i. 

^^A  4^1.  -    i*u-v^ Ti     —       *  •    u  •      *u  prehended  a  subject,  and  knew  how  to  grapple  with  any 

and  Asun  churned  the  ocean.    The  mountain  being  the  T   ..  .i   .    i  .  "^  ,  l-      .      .•  n    i  i         .      j    i. 

cham-.rick,  the  great  serpent  Soaha  wa«  n>a.le  uie  of     ""^  ""5  '^'."""t*  his  atten.ioiu    H«l  he  entered  the 

fur  the  .rtring.    It  mav  bi  proper  to  ohecrve  that  in  In-  '*■«"'  \^^T^'  ^"'  *■,"."*  l"  *"  ""tfl'f'ly  ,""*'«'^- 

dia  chuminK  i.  usually  performed  bv  causing  a  bo<»v  "  I?','"'"*  ^^^,   »  *''•'•"  ^^  *"  .""»'"  •^I^e^he 

t*nned  the  chum-<u.ck  to  revolve  rapidly  in  the  crea.ii  ""f- ""  ^•"b^  l'«ve  r«cn  to  the  highest  positicm,  to  a 

w  mUk  by  mean*  of  a  string,  in  the  same  manner  aa  a  ?"*'  ''•""'  '"  ^"^  ■""'  <i»tiugui8hed  contemporaries. 

driU  b  nide  to  revolve.    In  ..me  of  the  Hindu  pic  ^  '  Poacher  he  waa  very  much  gifted.    In  hia  earlier 

turf*  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean  the  gods  are  repre-  y*"™^'?''  ""  "■*  """""'>'  "I  ""^  *'""«"'•  ^  "."  ^ 

.««ed  ..  .uuiding  on  one  ride  of  Mount  Mandara  and  ^"^  byna^Y  «»  the  most  eloquent  s,,eaker  in  the 

the  A,ur.  on  the  other,  U.th  grasping  in  their  hands  **"**  f  ""5'^"^m  "*„*"  P*""'  '*'"'*'"fl^  "«"' 

the  «tpent  .S#.ha,  which  U  wound  round  the  mountain.  "'*"""n'."l1        !    '^'.k       *"*        f""  ""i^'  *^l 

ThUnau  upon  the  back  of  the  tortoise  O'whnu).    At  truthsof  lhe<.ospel  with  an  energ>andan  unction  that 

the  ume  time,  the  preserving  deitv,  in  «.nse.,ucnce  of  ""^f  conviction  home  to  the  hearer.    Ho  was  a  clear, 

h"  ubiqaitous  chaiic-ter,  is  teen  landing  among  the  Pt^I'fie  writer,  skilful  in  repartee  pungent  in  relmke;  a 

K'*andgn«pingS.-»ha.andal»  as  dancing  on  the  top  "/«|><'f  "•d«'PC»dent  spirit,  fond  of  excitement,  and  work- 


«f  Mandara  (see  Plate  4!>  in  Moor's  IJindu  Ptinlheon). 
""  chumiiuF  of  the  ocean  is  one  of  the  most  famous 


ed  best  when  under  its  influence.    He  was,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  a  pulilic  man,  and  few  men  in  the  Lu- 


I««««4  of  sorp««dng  charms,  U.  Amriu.  or  Amrit,  "«"r«™ble     Notwithstanding  his  daUynmtine,  of  duty, 

the  be«„g,  of  i»™„r.,Iitv.     See  Moor,  Hindu  Pan-  T    f    ""'•''P'','ry  <'f  his  en^mei.ts,  he  fv.„nd  «,me 

tktoK  ..      »^i»     I,  f#f  ^*«  #  «,.-  time  for  authorship.     His  l)ooks  were  generally  well  rc- 

KnnAl««.«*  r"^  on  ccivetl  by  the  public ;  some  of  them  paweci  thnmgh  sov- 

«i»Clmer.  Cosrad.    See  Pellican.  eral  editions.    The  following  embraces  a  list  of  his  puhli- 

kM^!!rv  °®°i*°^  ^•^•»  1-L.^»  *  prominent  min-  cations :  First  Pri$wipU's  of  Religion  for  Children  (1 821 ) : 

Vm    p  k  ^^^*'"*  Church,  was  bom  at  Harrisburg,  —Sermons  on  Sahbfith-schwis  ( i82*/)  -.-^ Faith,  llojye,  and 

of  thlw  tt     '  ^'^^'    "®  ^"  *  lineal  descendant  of  one  Ch*iHty  (1823)  i—A<ldress  on  Temperance  (\S24)  -.—Pas- 

^^niUft  patriarchs,  the  granilson  of  Rev.  John  Nich-  toral  A  ddrcss  during  his  absence  in  Europe  ( 1827 )  :— 

ioci^'"^u^  came  to  this  country  in  1745  as  an  as-  Miidsterud  Appeal,  Valedictor\'  Sermon,  Hagerstown 

^^uf  Henry  Melcbior  Muhlenberg.     WTien  ciuite  (18:«) :— .4  Door  ope»mi  of  the' Lord,  Intrwluctorv-  Ser» 

^««^jimin  exhibited  remarkable  fitness  for  study,  mon,  Chambersburg  (1831 )  .—Infant  Jiapfism  a^  A  fL 

P«at  iimcknm  m  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  f  usion,vithFssnMs  on  Related  Subjects  {liidtimote,\i^()y. 


KURTZ  11 

—Tkfclogttat  Sltrlch-booli,  or  SIxiftom  ofStrmmi,  tan-  I 
fully  unui)^  in  ■yiUmiuc  order,  to  u  t«  conalilute  ■  I 
complete  Uody  uf  DiviDiiy,  p«rtly  original,  pinly  (elect- 
ed (itH4,  S  vuli.) :— U>y  ur^  you  a  /.ulhtranf  i\Si7) : 
—Praytr  in  all  ill  >'oniu,  and  Training  of  ChUdrm  ' 
(1856);— /^/jSmmyrajer-ftofflt,  for  the  use  ofKunilieit 
uid  Individiuli  (l»66)  —Tlu  Srrial  Catnkifm,  or  Pro- 
gnaiet  fmlruction  for  ChUdrni  (1848)  i  —  Ot«^J«,  .Ve- 
rwrty,  and  Aduplaliim  qflie  Mittionary  Intlilait  at  St- 
fiwjn«rf,/'ci.(Inaugur«lAddree«)  (1869);— 7*e  f*oioe 
nf  a  (Ft/r— Lecture  to  the  GndiuIioK  CIms  of  Theo- 
liiKical  Studenu  in  the  Hiwuuuy  Inadtule  (1863)  ;— 
TktCondtmntdStnno<t-^EiprrimoUaL,nolHttuat}iftig- 
ioK,  lit  one  thing  needful  i  preached  before  the  Weat 
l-ennsylvania  Synod (1863):— flf/iepcn iffoi^toC*ri»(; 
SacTBDienlal  Discourse  ddirered  before  the  Maiylanil 
Hynod  (1865).  He  wu  bUo  co-editor  of  the  Yrar-book 
•if  the  Rrfarmutioa  (18U).  See  Evang.  Ret.  iUSe,  p.  2^ 
■q.:  iHtieraiiOliierrer.  Jan.  bind  12,11166.  (M.L.S.) 
KnrtS,  JotlD  Dsulel,  D.D.,  a  diitint^uiBheil  minis- 
wr  of  tbc  Lutheran  Church,  the  too  of  the  Kev.  J.  N. 
Kuiti,  was  bum  at  Germanlown,  Penn.,  in  1763.  Very 
earty  in  life  he  had  a  etrong  deaiie  to  prepare  for  the 
miiiiMry  of  TecottdUatiun.    After  leavinf;  school  he  pur- 


■ubsequendy  with  Rev.  Dr.  II.  E.  MUhlcnbcrg,  of  I^n- 
vaster.  In  1781  he  *raa  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Synod 
lit  Pennsylvania.  He  commenced  bis  ministerial  Inbnn 
by  asaistinii;  his  fatherin  preaching,  catccbiainft,  and  vis-  ^ 
iting  the  sick.  Afterwardg  he  took  charge  of  conitrcga- 
lioni  in  the  vidnity  of  York,  He  removed  in  1786  lu 
Baltimore,  where  be  labored  with  great  diligence  and 
Hdelity  for  nearly  half  a  centurj-.  lu  1888,  in  conae- 
<|uence  of  adrancine  pbyueal  Inflrmities,  he  re«gn«l 
bis  punlioo,  although  he  occaiionslly  preached,  and  en- 
deavored to  make  himself  useful  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity offercl.  He  died  June  BO,  IH50,  in  the  93d  yearof 
his  tgf,  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry  he  baptized  6156  persons,  bnried  S&'21, 
and  solemnized  2386  marriages.  Reing  once  toU  thai 
the  Methodists  were  gathering  in  (ierman  Lutheran 
emigrants  and  nrganiung  churches  among  Ihein.his  re- 
ply was, "  And  is  il  not  belter  that  they  should  go  tc 
heaven  as  llethodisla  than  be  negleoteu  and  overlookcii 
aaLutheranar  He  was  one  of  the  founden  of  the  <>ea- 
eral  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  director  of  th< 
Tbeological  Seininaiy,and  closely  ideutided  with  all  th» 
'   US  of  the  Church,    lie  aided  in  the 


fhrmalion  of  the  Maryland  Bible  Si 


(M.L.S.) 


s  of  the  Female  Ur- 


al Lulzelinden,  i 


KuTtB,  John  Nioholao,  on< 
an  ministers  in  this  country,  was 

the  principality  of  tfassau-Weilbuig.  and  came  to  thi> 
cnuntiy  in  1745,  He  pursued  his  studies  at  tliewen  anct 
tialle,  and  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Francke  as  peculiarly 
Hiteil  fur  miwionary  ialnr  imoiig  his  countiymcn  ir. 
Amaric*.    He  was  the  first  Lutheran  minister  ordainei^ 

this  country.  He  labored  sncccaiiivelv  at  New  Hann- 
Tulpchocken,Gerniuilnwn,and  York,  Fa.,  although 
IthTreqiiently  spent  whole  oionths  in  visiting  the  desli- 
ilaced  of  the  Church,  preaching,  calcci lining,  and 
rtiflering  the  sacramenis.  During  his  resiclenr«  si 
Tulpehocken  Che  services  of  the  sancluarv  were  ofleti 
conducted  at  imminent  risk  of  life,  as  the'  ruthlew  In- 
dian lay  in  wait  for  victims,  and  whoh;  families  werr 
■nmetjmes  massacred.  The  officers  of  the  church  stood 
at  the  doors  anned  with  defensive  weapons,  to  prevent 
a  surprise  and  to  protect  minister  and  people.  In  trav- 
elling lu  his  preaching  atations  and  viudng  among  hin 
members  he  was  often  exposed  to  danger  from  the  at- 
tack of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  -  knife,  lie  wau 
pastor  at  York  when  Congress,  during  the  Revolution. 
held  its  session  there,  and  bishop  Wliite,  the  chaplain. 


Asai 


1  struggle,  it  is  mentiraied  that,  after  preaching  ;  north. 


4  KUVERA 

on  the  Lord's  day,  ha  invited  bis  hearen  to'  ooDcet  tO 
the  articles  of  apparel  the*  could  spare,  and  aend  tbcrn 
to  bis  reudence  (or  distribution  among  the  suffering, 
destitute  soldiers.  When  be  reached  bis  threescore 
yean  and  ten  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  retire  fjvm 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministiy.  He  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, where  be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tho 
family  of  his  son,  John  Daniel  Kurti  (q.  v.),  until  I7M, 
when  he  peacefully  passed  away  to  his  rest.  He  vaa 
held  in  high  estimation  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man 
oT  great  learning  and  earnest  piety.     (U.  L,8.) 

Kiulutl'ah  (Heb.  only  with  1  ptngogU,  Kutluifa'' 
in,  11  n^dlp,  tuw  q/'Je*opiiA,ie.  rainbow;  Sept,  Kiaai- 
«t),  a'Leviie  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and  father  of 
Ethan,  whicb  tatter  was  appointed  chief  aiustant  of  He- 
man  in  the  Temple  mu.iic  under  David  (1  Chron.  iv, 
17);  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  vi,44)  called  KiSHi.    aC  1014. 

KoBsamatb.    Sec  Ktk. 

KUstar,  Karl  Daniel,  s  German  theologian,  was 
bnm  at  Bemburg  May  6, 1727.  In  1715  he  entered  the 
(Jniversily  of  Halle,  and  studied  theology  untd  1749, 
when  be  became  teacher  in  the  German-French  orphan 
asylum  in  Magdeburg.  In  17.'>4  he  entered  the  army  a* 
chaplain,  and  in  this  capacity  served  the  Pnissians  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  War.  On  his  return  he  became 
preacher  at  Magdeburg,  and  was  made  the  first  pastor 
iif  the  city  in  1768.  He  died  Sept.  21, 1804.  Kuster 
was  a  truly  pious  man,  and  greatly  served  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  especially  among  the  soldiers  of  Frederick 
the  Gnu.  For  his  norks,  see  Daring,  GtU/trlt  TkmL 
ZJnito«ifmkb,ii,218sq. 

KUatar,  Iiudolf,  a  learned  German  Greek  acfaoUr, 
who  was  bom  at  Dkimberg,  Westphalia,  in  Feb.  1670, 
held  flrst  a  professorship  at  the  Jiiachimsthal  GTmnari- 
um  in  Bcriin,  and  later  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Louis  XIT, 
and  a  pension  with  membership  in  the  French  Acad- 
emy, and  whodiedOct.  IS,  1716,  deserves  a  place  here 
for  his  edition  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  published  at 
Rotterdam  in  1710,  and  entitled  CoUniiB  MiUiiam,  etc 
KUster's  additions  comast  of  the  various  mdings  of 
twelve  HS8.,  of  which  the  tnoal  important  is  the  CoSex 
^nrmrriimai,  afterwards  admirably  edited  by  Halthn. 
The  edition  also  cnnlains  a  preface  by  Kllster.  and  a 
letter  of  Le  Clerc's  discussing  a  number  of  various  read- 
ings, uf  some  historical  interest.  According  to  Tregelle*, 
icisnsuallyeonsideredinferior  inaccuracy  to  Mill's  orig- 
[  inal  eiUtion.— Kitto,  Cgclopadia  nf  bUAical  Litrralurt, 
ii,  T64. 

I  Kntaaaj,  Johamies,  a  very  prnminent  Hungarian 
I  prelate  of  the  Koman  Catholic  (.'hurch,  nourished  to- 
'  wards  the  ckM  of  the  15th  century  as  arehbishop  of 
(.irau.  He  was  ill  great  favor  at  the  court  of  Ifae  empernr 
Rudolph  II,  and  was  employed  on  several  important- 
diplomatic  missions.  He  died  about  1601, — AUgtmrain 
Iliil.l^xH<m,ui,6d. 
I  Euvera,  the  Hindu  FlutDS,  or  god  of  wealth.  He 
owes  his  name  —  which  literally  means  "having  » 
wretched  {tu}  body  (rera)"  — to  the  defurmitiea  nilli 
'  which  be  is  invested  by  Hindu  mythology.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  having  three  heads,  three  legs,  and  but  eight 
teeth ;  bia  eyes  are  green,  and  in  the  place  of  one  he  ha* 
a  yellow  mark ;  he  wears  an  earring,  but  only  in  one 
ear;  and,  though  heia  properly  of  a  black  color,  bis  btllyr 
is  whitened  by  a  lepmua  taint.  He  is  seated  iu  a  car 
,  (_piuipain\  which  is  drawn  by  hobgoblina.  His  ren- 
I  dence,  Alaki,  is  situated  iu  the  minca  of' Mount  Kaila- 
I  sa,andhe  is  attended  by  the  Vakshas,MAyas,KinnBraat 
'  and  other  imps,  annioiuly  guarding  the  entrance  to  his 
garden,  Chaitraratha,  the  abode  of  all  riches.  Nine 
treasures — apparently  prccinua  gems — are  eapecially  in- 
truated  to  his  care.  H'ui  wife  is  a  hobgoblin,  YakahT,  oc 
Yakshinl,  and  their  children  are  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter.    As  one  of  the  divinities  that  preside  over  the  r« 

'  gions,  he  is  considered  also  to  be  the  protector  of  tts^S 
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Knypera,  Gkkakdus  Akkntsb,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
minuter  of  the  Kefunned  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  of 
IloUaniiiifh  |>arentage  in  the  Island  of  Cura9oa,W.  I.,  l>cc. 
16,  i76d.  His  father,  Kev.  Warroohliu  Kuypera,  wait  a 
rlcr^-man,  educated  at  the  Univervity  of  (ironin^cen,  and 
removed  to  thi«  c(»untr\',  where  he  Hettleil  as  |Mutor  of 
the  churches  at  Khinebeck,  N.  Y.,  and  IlackenMok,  N.  J. 
He  die<l  in  1799.  ilia  son  (jeranluH  was  educated  by  the 
i*elebrated  Dr.  Peter  Wikfon,  who  was  then  the  most 
p(»|»idar  and  able  classical  teacher  in  New  Jersey.  His 
th«r<iIogical  course  was  punwed  under  the  care  of  his  fa- 
ther and  I>rB.  Hermanus  Maver  and  Dirck  Romevn.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  17H7,  onlained  in  17W  as  co- 
|ia5t4>r  at  Paramus,  N.  Jm  and  in  1789  became  one  of  tlie 
ministers  of  the  Collef^iate  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
New  York,  where  he  remained  until  his  decease  in  1833. 
l>r.  Kuypcn  was  a  Christian  ^ntleman,  and  a  theolo- 
>rian  of  the  old  schoiil,  remarkably  conversant  with  the 
Bible,  and  pomesse<i  of  )ii>;h  |>astoral  (lualilications*  He 
U  descrilwd  as  an  evan^'lical,  practical,  lucid,  and  su- 
perior preacher,  a  man  of  [Miace  and  prudence,  and  a  liv- 
ing; chr«>nicle  of  past  events,  whose  decisions  <»n  matters 
ofus:!^  and  precedent  were  for  many  years  received  as 
tinaL  His  death  was  triumphant.  He  left  unfinished 
a  volume  of  IMscottrtrM  on  the  Ihvit-lbfrtf  Catechism, — 
l>r.  Kiu>3l's  Af^morinl  Durourse  (IKJS) ;  Sprague's  An- 
*tih ;  Corwin*8  Manual  Ref,  Ch,  p.  130 ;  A(/e  of  Jjr,  J, 
n.  LirimjttoH.     (W.  J.  IL  t.) 

Kvasir  b  the  name  of  a  mythic  persona^  mention- 
fA  in  the  None  legends.  "He  was  so  wine  and  know- 
ing that  no  one  could  ask  him  a  question  which  he  (*ould 
nut  an:«wcr.  He  was,  however,  entrapped  and  slain  by 
two  dwarfs  who  had  invite<l  him  to  a  feast.  With  his 
M<KNi  they  mingled  honey,  and  tlms  ct>m{HMed  a  moail 
which  makes  every  one  who  drinks  of  it  a  skald,  or  wise 
man."     See  Thorpe,  Sorthern  yfythoUtgy^  vol.  L 

Kydermlnster  (or  Kiddekminhtkr),  KiciiARn, 
ail  English  monk,  (greatly  celebrated  both  as  a  preacher 
aii«l  scholar,  bom  in  Worcestershire,  Hourished  in  the 
tiif^  half  f»f  the  IGth  century.  He  was  abbot  of  the 
l^enedictine  monaster^'  at  Winchcombe,  (iloucestershirr. 
aji«l  (lied  in  1531.  He  wn»te  Tractatus  contra  iPoctrx- 
n9Mm  iHtheri  (1521);  also  a  history  of  his  monastery. 
!•*•?*  Wowl,  A  then,  Oron,;  AlliUtne,  Dictionary  of  Kwj- 
li^h  ami  American  Author*,  ii,  1040. 

Xypke,  (tEOKOe  Davit>,  a  distinguished  German 

C  H-ientalist,  was  bom  at  Neukirk,  Pomerania,  Oct.  23, 

1  ''^'^>    He  studied  at  the  imiversities  of  Konif^lierf;  and 

llallf,  took  his  degree  in  the  department  of  philosophy 

ill  1 744. in  1740  was  appointed  pn>fessor  extraordinary  of 

I  ^nental  laiifcuafccs  at  Konif^ierg,  and  was  promoted  to 

^^  full  pmfessorahip  in  1775.     He  died  May  28,  1779. 

\*'P*«e  wrote  Obterratu/net  mcnr  in  Xori  Faderis  HhntM^ 

*"'  '^fuioribtu  Gracia  et  antiquitatibtiJt  (Breslan,  1755,  2 

^'^  8vn);  a  sucoeaaful  attempt  to  illustrate  many  [muh 


sages  of  the  New  Testament  by  escamples  drawn  from 
<vreek  classic  authors.  "*  Of  all  the  expositions  of  the 
New  Testament  conducted  on  principles  like  tliese,  I 
know  of  none  that  are  superior,  or,  indeed,  equal  to 
that  of  K>i>ke**  (Micliaelis).  See  Kotermund,  iSuppl, 
zu  Jocher;  Hoefer,  Sour,  Lioy,  litNerale,  xxviii,  312. 

Kyrie  (Kt'piOt  ''O  IjonT  (in  Church  music),  the 
vocative  of  the  (rreek  word  signifying  /»n/,with  which 
word  all  the  musical  masses  in  the  Churi'h  of  Rome 
commence.  Hence  it  has  cttme  to  be  use<l  substantive- 
ly for  the  whole  piece,  as  one  may  say,  a  beautiful  Ay- 
rtf,  a  Kyrie  urtll  executetl,  etc 

Ktrik  Klk'kiho!(  {KitfHi  iXiiTfrov,  lAtnl  have  mercy 
[upttn  u$])j  the  well-known  form  of  earnest  and  pathetic 
fienitential  appeal  of  the  Si'riptures,  of  fre<iuent  occur- 
rence in  the  services  of  the  early  Churi'h,  and  in  the 
liturgical  foramho  of  the  KasU'm  and  Western  church- 
es, and  Huu»  the  Keformation  retained  even  in  many 
Prot4»tant  churches. 

Eastern  C'A urcA.— Most  frequently  it  was  used  in  the 
opening  jK>rtions  of  the  ancient  litiirgit^  In  tliat  of  St. 
Mark  we  Hnd  thn«  long  prayers,  each  precedeii  by  the 
threefold  rejHaition  of  the  Kvnrie.  In  St.  Chrrsostom'a 
the  deacon  offvn  ten  petitions,  and  each  is  followed  by 
the  anMwering  Kyrie  of  the  choir.  In  the  Apostolic  G<»n- 
stitutions  (lib.  viii,  caiL  0),  when  the  catechumens  are 
about  to  pray,  all  the  faithful  add  f(»r  them  this  suppli- 
cation (comp.  Nealc,  Primitire  Lit,  \\  88). 

Western  Church,^\\\  the  West  the  KjTio  Ele^ison  and 
Christe  Kle^ison,  termwl  by  St.  Benedict "  lesser"  or  '•  mi- 
nor litany,"  it  is  generally  suppose<l  were  intnxluced  by 
po])e  Sylvester  I  (314-^135),  antl  formctl  a  part  of  the  Pre^ 
ces  Feriales  of  the  **  Salislmry  Portiforium,"  as  they  do 
now  of  the  daily  offices  of  prayer  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Kngland,  and  the  lV»testant  Episcopal  Chun'h.  In  the 
Lutheran  and  many  other  evangelical  liturgies  the  Kyrie 
Eleeison  is  retainf>d.  See  Palnier.OnV/.  IM,  i,  122 ;  Siegel, 
ChrUtlich'Kirchlithe  AUerlhiimer,\u\*2Sil',  Kiddle, CAri*- 
titin  A  ntiquitieSt  p.  381 ;  Walcott,  ^Sacretl  A  rchnol,  s.  v. ; 
Proctor,  Common  Prayer  (see  Index) ;  Blunt,  Did,  Doctm 
and  Hist,  Theol,  s.  v.     (J.  1 1.  W.) 

Kyrie,  John,  an  English  philanthropist,  whom  Pope 
has  immortalize<l  under  the  name  of  **  The  Man  of  Ross,** 
was  bom  at  Dx-miH'k  (County  of  (iiloucestcr)  in  1037. 
With  a  small  income  of  £500  he  managed  to  do  much 
go(Hl  to  the  (Mipnlation  of  Hereford  County.  He  en- 
couraged agrirulture^  o|)ened  ways  of  communication 
between  the  fliflerent  places,  an<l  founde<l  asylums  for 
orplians  and  disablinl  {M}rMons.  The  passage  in  which 
P(»{>e  commemorat4>s  him  is  too  well  known  and  t(M»  long 
to  l)e  quoted  here.  We  will  only  say  that  it  is  substan- 
tially liasetl  on  facts.  Kvrle  died  in  1754.  Sec  Warton, 
Kssay  im  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope;  Vo\yQt  Kffistle 
II ;  Fidler,  Worthies  of  Knyhind,  i,  582. — Hoefer,  A'oiir. 
ISioy.  Generate,  xxviii,  312.     (J.  N.  P.) 


L. 


l*a'adah  (Heb.  Ladah\  m?^,  order;  Sept.  \aaid 

|-  f.  Macd3),  the  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  She- 

^  C"^  uf  Judah),  and  founder  (**  father")  of  Maroshah, 

>n  the  k)wlandfl  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  21).     liC.  cir. 
\H73.  ^  ' 

L&'&dan  (Heb.  Ladnm\  "j^'b,  arranger\  the  name 
••f  two  men, 

Mm  Oam,  xxiii,7-9,  Sept.  Kfaiav  v.  r.  'E<-ai/, 

^"^^  Udoa;  in  I  Chron.  xxvi,  21,  Xuav  v.  r.  \a^av, 

AaaJdv^  Ledaa.)    The  first  name<l  of  the  two  sons  of 

,!?^^^  «»  of  L«vi;  elsewhere  called  Lmsi  (1 

.*•  (SejjtroXaaaac  ▼•  r.  Aao^ov,  Aacov.Vulg.  La- 
\  \  ^W«*n^y  the  son  of  Tahan  and  father  of 
^«SM,  of  the  posUirity  of  Ephraun  (I  Chron.  vii, 
*^  UC  port  1012. 


Laanah.    See  Wormwood. 

Labadie,  Jkan  de,  a  French  enthusiast,  and  the 
>  founder  of  the  religious  sect  known  as  Labfulists,  was 
j  b<»m  at  Bourg.  in  (vuienne,  Feb.  13, 1010.  Kclucateil  in 
the  Jesuits'  school  at  Uonleaux,  he  entered  their  order, 
l)egan  the  study  of  theology  in  1020,  and  soon  dUtin- 
guished  himself  as  a  preacher.  Struck  with  the  abuses 
existing  in  the  Itomish  ('hurch,  he  clamoreil  fur  reform, 
but,  meeting  with  no  encouragement  in  his  order,  lie 
left  it  to  join  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  103!),  und 
very  shortly  afterwards  the  .Tansenists.  .  In  1040  he 
was  appointed  canon  of  Amiens,  and  at  once  inaugura- 
te<l  various  reforms.  He  held  conventicles  for  the  pur- 
{)ose  of  Bible  reading,  and  administered  the  lord's  Sup. 
per  in  both  kinds  to  the  people.  To  pn>vent  his  pr«>g. 
ress,  he  was  removed  in  lOlO,  and  sent  as  preacher 
and  inspector  to  the  conveuU)  of  the  thinl  order  of  ^^f 
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Fnuicii  in  Guienne.  Slill  p«necatrd  by  the  Jooiti, 
be  Joined  tlie  Kerunned  Chuivh  at  Uoniiubui  in  ItM, 
and  entered  tbe  Piutcstant  iniiiiMiy  under  very  au- 
■picicHui  drcninMancei.  In  lSi7  he  lieome  pulDr  in 
Onugt,  and  in  Ift69  in  lieireva.  In  biith  ■iluatiuni 
hr  exerted  himaclT  to  the  utmcnl  for  the  rcatomlion  of 
apoatulic  religion  on  Ketisiic  principles,  and  gained 
many  partiaana,  ecpecially  in  (icneva.  In  IBtifi  he  be- 
came pBDlur  of  I  Walloun  churcli  in  Uiddelburg,  but, 
by  the  machinaliona  uf  hia  enemiea,  was  obliged  Cu  leave 
il,  and  in  IliliS  went  to  Aoislerdam,  where  bit  fuUMwen 
soon  rurnied  ■  distinct  icligiouH  aect,  known  a«  Laba- 
insra.  Peter  Yvoii  wai  one  of  tlieir  pieachera,  Hav- 
ing been  expelled  from  the  couutiy  aa  a  acparatitt,  Laba- 
<lie  went  ui  1670(0  Hereford,  wlwie,  through  the  intlu- 
coce  of  bis  disciple,  the  learned  Anna  Marie  vnii  Scbui^ 
mann  (who  appears  lu  have  become  hiii  wife  afterwards), 
be  was  protected  by  the  princea«  Klizabetli.  But,  again 
driven  anty  (in  ]li74)  by  the  aulhoritics  aaan  Anabap- 
tim,  he  went  audceMively  to  llremen  and  Allona.  Here 
he  managed,  with  the  aaeistaticc  of  Peter  Yvun  and  I>e 
ligoon,  to  hold  private  meetings  and  to  diMeminate  bia 
doctrines.  He  died  at  Altona  Feb.  13, 1074.  His  [.riii- 
dpal  worka  are.  A*  iiniuit  i/n  grand  roi  Jfi-ii  (Aiiii-i. 
Itiu7,  iSmn): — Le  crrilabk  rxorriime,  on  Fatajtir  iiioy™ 
(fe  rAonrr  fa  Diailr  du  moaile  CMr^ien  (Amatenl.  t667, 
lima)  :^Lr.  chant  royai  da  roi  Ji4u»-Chrul  {AiaHisni. 
1670,  iimo)  -.—Ui  laatei  Dtradrt  (Amrt,  lOi  1 .  Hvo)  :- 
L'empirt  du  Sl.Eigiril  (AtDSt.  1G71,  limo) :— /^>  rejor- 
malio*  de  riglut:  lAiytmt  TtH^tat;  L'arrirre  iipui- 
toSque;  Abrfgi  da  CArutiiniiiHe  (IraiuL  inl<.>  German, 
Frankf.l742>;  etc 

According  to  their  confeirion  of  faith  {DrtfuTaiion  d. 
rvMai  Ltkit  u.  d.  gnmvlm  (llaiibaa  d.  Joh,  dr  L..  elc, 
Mcref.  1671),  the  ijibadiula  did  not  enlirdy  liiOrr  ftum 
the  Reformed  Church,  whoee  n'mbolic  boolu  Iticy  ac- 
cepted. They  Buppori«d  themselvea  by  manual  labor, 
and,  alter  the  example  of  the  primitive  Ct  urch,  po«- 
Kaaed  everything  in  common ;  they  inaiMed  i  list  great 
atren  i>  to  be  laid  on  the  internal  light,  and  thnt  il  ulnne 

ever,  dKlared  agiingt  infant  baptism  i  alao  «;.Mill^t  the 
■ccuiid  liaptiam  ufthe  Anabaptintii  and  rejecltil  ilic  ob- 

was  I  perpetual  Sabbath,  etc  The  reproach  of  immo- 
rality which  some  Roman  Catholic  wiiten  have  prefer- 
red against  them  ia  unfounded;  they  recognised  and 
honored  the  institution  of  roalrimony.  After  Lalnulie's 
death  hig  followers  removed  to  Wicwert,  in  tlie  diicliy 
of  Cleveft,  but  gained  few  adhcrenta,  and  the  iicct  grad- 
ually diaappeared  about  (he  miiliUe  of  the  18th  cenury. 
At  the  n[«ning  of  the  IHlh  century  they  attempted, 
to  esublish  themselves  in  the  United  Staler  of  Amer- 
ica; a  few  of  their  number  Killed  nn  the  baiik*  nf  the 
Hudson  River  aa  misaionaries,  but  they  du  nL>t  seem  to 
have  uken  a  special  bold.  See  A.  Pauli  and  J.  Iliind. 
AntiUitmdit  (Hamm,IG71,4lo)i  I^ll.Engebvhnll.  A^Vil- 
lvir\'orvr1kriln{.knaujmWtlHy;WX^Wfi^ei^l:  Dr. 
ik'hotcl,'l.».r'..V(v(Nm«>in(lIenogciib.lH53}:  Aniuld. 
Kirr-krH  a.  Krlirryrirk,  ii,  680;  Hagenbach,  tieirli.  dir 
RrformalwH,  iv,  B07  «i|.!  ftrtiel,  '.>*■*.  d.  ckrinl.  I^bna 
i>i,lRkraiirh-\VeHpkiavrhrKtciingtl.Kirrkt  (Coblciiz, 
1852), voL  ii;  ZtiUckr.  d.  kiHor.  Iktol.  1S53,  WiH. 

Labadiata.    See  I.abahif, 

Laba(;h,rKTRit,D.D..  a  Reformed  (Dutch^l  minie'Ier. 
was  bom  m  1779  in  New  Vork  ci[y.  of  French  and  Jlul- 
landish  descent.  Afret  receiving  his  classical  edueatinii 
Irom  Dt,  Peter  Wilson,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  bis  theolog- 
ical ttudiea  were  iwisued  under  l>rB.  Froeligh  and  Liv- 
ingston, pmfeBBora  of  rhenlo^'j-  in  the  Reformt'd  Hutch 
Church.  He'  was  liccnncd  in  17!K!,  and  immcdimcly 
went  (0  Western  Xew  York  on  a  lonr  of  missiiinaiy  ex- 
ploration, and  afterwards  proceeded  on  horseback  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  organized  a  Church  in  Mercer  County. 
Reluming  to  New  York,  he  seltkil  as  a  pastni  in  Green- 
bush,  Rcnsaelaer  County,  wlirre  be  rcmaiiu-d  until  1809, 
and  ihcn  removed  to  the  united  cbimihci  of  Sbnniiock 
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and  Hariingen.  He  retained  the  pastorate  of  the  latter 
CbuTcb  until  1844.  He  died  among  bis  own  people  in 
186N,  revered  and  beloved  by  alL    Ur.  Labagh  ponened 

ments,  sound  in  its  cimclusiana,  and  distinguished  by 
great  accuracy  of  Judgment.  In  ecclesiastical  assem- 
Idies  he  was  always  a  leading  debater  and  counsellor. 
In  the  endowment'of  the  Theological  Semniary  at  New 
Brunswick,  Knd  in  all  the  great  movements  of  his  de- 
nomiiulion,  he  was  a  vigonms  and  succeaiful  worker. 
He  was  a  clear,  strong,  and  experimental  preacher. 
During  the  great  reiival  nf  1831  his  Church  experi- 
enced a  work  <'f  grace  which  "shook  the  whole  commu- 
nity for  miles  around.''  This  was  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  bng  mudstiy.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in 
patriarchal  retirement.  He  was  chperful,  happy,  over- 
Mowing  with  good-humor,  molber-wit,  and  strong  com- 
mon sense,  and,  above  all,  with  a  deep  piety  which  illu- 

Memoir  of  him  was  published  in  l)t60  by  Kev.  John  A. 
Todd,  D.D.(l2mo).     (W.J.R.T.) 

La'baB  (Hebrew  l.iA<m','yA,vkilr,  »t  frequently i 
comp.  Simnnis,  Otum.  V.  T.p.  100;  Septuag.  Ao^nv,  hiit 
Ao/JrV  in  I>eul.i,l;  Josephus  Aii/jnroc,  JW.  i,  16,  «> 
the  name  uf  a  man  and  also  of  a  places 

1.  An  Aiameran  herd-owner  in  Mesopotamia,  son  of 
Bethuel  (Gen.  xxviii,fiXand  kinsman  of  Abraham  (GeiL 
I  xxiv,  15,  29),  being  a  grandson  (-ja,  not  amply  "son,- 
!  as  usual;  see  Gesenius,  T'Afmur.p.  216)  of  Nahor  {Gen. 
ixix,  6).  During  the  lifeiime  of  his  father,  and  1^  his 
own  consent,  his  sister  Kebekah  was  mairicd  (o  Isaac  ui 
Palestine  (Gen.  xxiv,  60  sq.).  aCZOK  See  Kebek- 
ah. Jacob,  one  of  (he  sons  by  this  marriage,  on  leaving 
home  through  fear  of  Esau,  complied  with  his  parents' 
wishes  by  contracting  a  still  closer  alHidty  with  the  fam- 
ily of  his  uncle  Laban,  and  while  seeking  (he  hand  uf 
his  daughter  Rachel  at  the  price  of  sei-en  years' (nil,  was 
eventually  compelled  by  Laban's  artilice  (o  mairv  first 
bis  oldest  daughter.  Leah  (Gen.  xxix).  RC  19-2711920. 
See  Jacob.  When  Jacob,  having  fulfilled  the  addi- 
tional seven  years*  senice  thus  impoaed  upon  him,  and 
six  years  more  under  a  cau(ract  (o  take  care  of  his  cat- 
tle (in  which  time  he  managed  to  repay  his  overreach- 
ing uncle  by  a  less  cul|iabli:  stratagem),  was  returning 
by  stealth  across  (lie  Euphrates.  I^ban  pursued  him  with 
intentions  that  were  only  diverted  by  a  pretenia(utal 
dream,  and,  overtaking  him  at  Mt.Gtlcad,  charged  him 
with  the  abduction  of  his  daughters  and  the  theft  of  his 
hinisehold  guda.  which  Kachel  had  clandestinely  carried 
off.  and  now  concealed  by  a  trick  rhararterislic  of  her 
bmily,  but  was  at  length  pacitled,  and  formed  a  solemn 
treaty  of  amity  with  Jaci.b  that  should  nmiualiy  Wnd 
thar  jKBteriiv  (Gen.  xxx,  xxxi).  RC.  1907.  Nie- 
mey er  (rAii niilf.  ii.24G)  has  represented  Ltbaii  in  ■  very 
odious  light,  but  his  cnnrhict  appears  to  have  been  in 
keeping  wiili  the  customs  uf  the  timch  and.  indeed,  of 
nomades  in  all  ages,  and  compares  not  mifavorably  with 
(hat  of.lacob  himself.  {.See  ^\tto,  Ihnlg  lUutlra.  vol 
i;  Ahtdfeda,  A  ntridam,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  ib;  Ilitiig,  f>'r- 
AJicA<e/»vK^[L|iz.l869].p.40,49sq.;  Ewald,//u«)ry 
ofhrmi  [transL  London,  lM69],i,34«  sq.)— Winer,  ii,  1 
sq.  "^The  mere  possiHuon  of  (eraphim,  which  (he  Jews 
at  DO  time  consistendv  condemned  (camp.  Judg.  xvii. 
xviiii  I.Sam.xix,]H;"llos.iii,4),doesnotproveUban 
to  have  been  an  idolater;  hut  that  he  must  have  been 
so  appears  with  some  probalnlily  from  xxxi,  63  ('the 
gods  of  Nahor"),  and  from  the  expression  ""FITSni,  in 
XXX, 37;  A.V,'/ inrr  frura/ iy  Mjifrwnof,' but  proper- 
ly'I  have  divined' or '  learnt  by  an  augury'  (comp.  xliv, 
15;  1  Kings  xx,  33),  showing  that  he  was  addicted  to 


2.  A  city  in  the  Arabian  desert,  on  the  rontc  of  the 
Israelites  (l>eut.  i,  I ) ;  probably  identical  with  (heir  (wen- 
(y-firsl  sution,  Lihnaii  (Numb.  xixiii,20).  Knobel's 
objeclions  (A'nUdr.  ad  loc)  (a  thia  identificaiion,  that  no 
of  Moses  at  Libnah  are  recorded,  and  that  the 
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laraelites  did  not  return  to  that  place  after  reaching 
Kade«h,  are  neither  of  them  relevant.  He  prcfcns  the 
I.fauartt  of  ancient  notice  {\otit,  Du/nit,  i,  78  w|.;  J/au- 
arni  of  the  Peutingtr  Tuble^  ix,  e;  Afapa  of  l*tolen»y, 
V,  17, 5),  between  Petra  and  vEla,  as  liaving  the  signiti- 
«ation  ufhite  in  Arabic  (Steph.  Byz.  8.  v.). 

Lab^ana  (Aa/J<iyo),  one  of  tlie  chief  Temple-ser- 
vants whose'* sons'*  returned  from  the  captivity  ( 1  Esdr. 
v,28);  evidently  the  Lebana  (q.v.j  of  the  Hebrew  list 
(N'eh.  vii,  48). 

Labclrum  u  the  name  given  to  the  old  standard 
or  tlag  of  Christian  nations.  Its  dexivation  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  has  variously  been  consider- 
ed as  coming  fmro  Ari/^»(v,  Aai^ti,  Xa- 
pvpov^  labt/roj  etc  Some,  with  Pniden- 
tius,  pronounced  l>oth  a^A  short;  others 
(Althelm,  iJe  laud,  Virg,)  eonsidercii  the 
rirst  as  long.  Soz(»mcn  has  it  Xu^^utpuv ; 
Chrysostom,  Xaiiovpov.  (C(»mp.,  on  the 
etymology,  (Jretser,  De  Cruce^  lib.  iii.) 
We  find  tliis  name  already  applied  to  the 
Roman  standard  in  coins  of  the  republic 
and  of  the  Hnft  em|>eroTs,  especially  on 
those  connected  with  the  wars  against 
the  Germans,  Sarmatians,  and  Armeni- 
ans. The  labanim  obtained  its  ('hristian 
signification  under  the  em|>cn)r  Con- 
stant ine  the  Great,  who,  after  his  conver- 
sion. piac€^  the  image  of  the  cross  on  his 
stanttards,  and  causetl  it  to  be  received 
at  Home  as  the  outriiQiov  rpoiraiop. 
Henceforth  it  was  considered  as  trrifu'iox' 
TToXt/iiKov  ra)>'  dXXuiv  TtftvutTfpov  *  it 

^, was  carried  in  advance  of  t  he  other  stand- 

e  Labarum.  jj,j^  looke«l  upon  as  an  object  of  adora- 

tj*»n   by  the  Christian  soMierj*,  and  was  sunrounded 

-  .  •  guard  of  fifty  picke<l  men.     Kusebiiis,  wh(»  d?- 

•^rihes  it  with  great  particularity  (in  Vifa  Cofutttmfin. 

'^  <^p.  30.  31 ;  Baronius,  AnmiltJi  KccU'shsf.  \.\\  312, 

^ /*•  2if)),  relates  that  0)nstantine  was  induced  tt»  pla.;e 

.  '*'*  ^-^hruitian  svmbol  on  the  Koman  standard  bv  liaving 

111  •  *  •  n 

:  '^laion  seen  a  shining  cross  in  the  heavens.     (This 

.  '"*>•>?!  may  be  denie<1  or  ^tuiously  explained  from  sub- 

^^'i  ve  causes:  compare  the  article  Cosstantixk,  and 

^'^afr,  rh,  li'ufL  ii,  §  2.)     The  Kt.man  labanim  consist-  > 

^     **^  a  long  gilt  spear,  crossed  at  the  upper  end,  and  a  ' 

^.  *^*"»i  towards  the  top,  made  either  of  goM  or  of  pre-  I 

l»  ****  stones,  and  bearing  the  monogram  of  Christ  (thus 

^    *^''  _i_ ) ,  which  the  empen»r  afterwards  wore  also  on 

pj      '*^*lmel.     From  the  spoar  was  siL^nded  a  square 


of  silken  veil,  on  which  the  likeness  of  (>>nstantine 

and  of  his  sons  was  embroidered  with  gold. 

According  to  Pnidentius  (in  Symmachus,  i, 

486),  the  image  of  Christ  was  embroidere<l  on 

it.    During  the  reign  of  Julian  the  labarum 

or  oVL*^"*"*  ^**  maile  in  its  original  shafic,  and  Iwre  the 

t-l^^*  jwt  ou  iraageof  the  emperor,  along  with  those  of  J  u- 

r^^  *"    piter.  Mars,  and  Mercury,  but  th(i  standard 

^j^  ofOmstantine  was  restored  under  Valentine 

j^  **    Cjratian.     The  labarum  remained  the  standard  of 

t^,   ^^  until  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire, 

nj^*^?^*"  the  names  of  labarum,  crux,  ami  verillum  eccU/fi- 

Uj  "'*^«<w.     The  standards  at  present  in  use  in  some  ccre- 

Hrj^'^'^s  o(  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  still  consist  of  a 

,>^r^*"*'»  with  a  cross-piece,  to  which  is  attached  a  cloth 

n,^    ^"^^  with  embn)idery  or  painting. 

■»,.^~*^ed  masterpiece  of  Christian  art,  R 


The  most  re- 
art,  Raphael's  Madon- 


l^'^?*^ 


'*^/  SUto,  was  originally  made  and  used  for  this  fmr- 

iblNm, 

Mar- 

ncred  Ar- 


-Ai  «    y     See  Herzog,  Real- Knqf Hap.  voL  vii  i,  s.  v. ;  ( ii 
I  \-/  ''*«  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empirf,  ii.  261  Vq. : 


'«rx* 


cjj^*>.  I>ict.  des  Antiquity*,  ».  v.;  Walcott,  *V, 

«i     "  *"'^W«  *•  v.;  Voiain,  Diu,  ait,  sur  la  Vision  de  Con- 

^«a  (Pari^  1774).     (J.H.W.) 
lY^^l^abat,  Jean  B-vptutfe,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
X^T^'^ionsry,  waa  bom  at  Paris  in  1663.     He  joined  the 
^^^^inicans  in  April,  1685,  went  m  professor  of  philoso- 


phy  to  Nancy  in  1687,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  preaching.  He  landed  at  La  Martinique 
Jan.  29, 1(>94,  and  was  immediately  put  in  charge  of  the 
mission  at  Mac<»uba.  While  attesting  to  his  ecclesi- 
astical duties,  he  made  himself  very  useful  in  the  colo- 
ny as  engineer,  agriculturist,  and  even  as  diplttmatic 
agent,  and  rendered  great  ser>'ice  against  the  English 
when  they  atti;mpt(Hl  taking  the  island  in  1708.  Moi«t 
of  his  colleagues  liaving  died  of  yellow  fever  and  other 
diseases  bniuglit  on  by  the  climate,  lie  returned  to  Eu- 
roi>e  to  seek  for  others,  and  arrive<l  at  Ca<Hz  Oct.  9, 170o. 
He  intendeil  returning  stsui  to  the  West  Indies,  but  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  his  superiors,  and  was  retaininl  there 
until  1709;  he  afterwards  remained  at  Civita  Vecchia 
until  1716,  and  finally  retume<l  to  Paris,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  6,  1738.  He  wrote  \ouveau  Wn/af/f  aux  llt»  d*- 
VA  mtrique  (Paris,  1722,  6  vols.  12mo;  La  Haye,  1724,  6 
vols.  12mo;  1738,  2  vols.  4to;  2d  ed.  Paris,  1742,  8  vols. 
12mo;  transl.  into  Dutch,  AmstenL  1725.  4  vols*  12mo; 
(rerman,  Nuremb.  1783-87,  6  vols.  8vo\  and  some  other 
historical  and  miscellaneous  works.  See  Journal  dtn 
Sarants,  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  1730 ;  Echanl,  Sanpt,  ord, 
S.  Domin.  ii,  806  •,  Hoefcr,  A'owr.  Bi/rff,  (Jenerale,  xxviii, 
333. 

Labb^,  PiiiLiPi'K,  a  celebrated  French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  I^)urges  July  10, 1607.  He  joined  the  order  in 
1623,  and  l>ecame  profcssi)r  of  ethics,  phiU>sophy,  and 
moral  the<»logy,  first  at  the  College  of  Bourges,  where  he 
had  been  educated,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he 
settl(!<i  in  1643  or  1644.  After  teaching  theology  for 
two  years  in  that  city,  he  turned  himself  exclusively  to 
literary  lal)ors.  He  died  at  Paris  Mar.  25,  lt)67.  Lablx> 
was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  uncommon  memor}*. 
and  great  activity.  Sotwel,  Niceron,  and  Moreri  c«>n- 
sider  him  as  the  author  of  seventy-five  difl'erent  w(»rks, 
some  of  them  quite  insignificant^,  however.  His  chief 
claim  to  renown  rests  on  his  Manual  of  Councils,  which 
was  completed  by  (iabri(;l  (?^>ssart,  and  published  at  Par- 
is in  1671  (16  vols,  in  17,  folio;  to  some  copies  an  18th 
vol.  is  added,  containing  Jacobatius  de  ConciHis),  The 
most  complete  edition  was  published  under  the  title  SiS. 
Concilia,  ml  rer/iam  tditiunem  exarta,  qutr  olim  quarta 
parte  prodiit  aucfior.  Studio  Philip,  Lahbei,  et  Gabr, 
CoMurtii,  Xunc  verb  intet/ie,  injtertuf  Stephani  Haluzii 
etJoannis  Ifarduiui  additamentiit,  plurimls  praterta  wn- 
dicunqua  conqnisiiiA  innnumenti*,notiii  insuper  acohstrra- 
tinnibw,  jinninri  fundamniio  conciliorum  epoch  at  pne- 
cipue  fulcientihu^y  lonrje  liH^pletinr  et  eme.ndatior  exhibC' 
tur,  Curnite  Xicnho  Ctiltti  (Venet.  1728,  23  vols.  fol.). 
Kt  sfipplfincnfum  J.  I).  Jf/irwi  (Luca?,  1748-52, 6  vols. ;  in 
all,  29  vols.  fol.).  This  is  the  most  complete  c<illection 
extant  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church.  It  was  reprinted, 
with  the  su[)plement  incor])«>rated,  and  eiiited  by  Mansi, 
at  Horence  (1757-98,31  vols,  folio) — a  much  esteemed 
an<l  accurate  edition;  but  it  only  reaches  to  the  year 
1509,  while  the  edition  by  Odetus  brings  the  councils 
d<m'n  to  1727.  Among  bis  other  works  the  most  impor- 
tant are,  SS.  Patrum  theohtfjorum  itcriptorumque  ecclesi" 
anticorum  utriusque  Trstanunti  liiltliotheca  chronoliHfica, 
Cum  pifiacofheca  fcriptnrum  SocJesh  (  Par.  1659, 16mo) : 
— L^etynv)lofpe  de  j:Infifur8  muta  Pni»gn{.<f,  cotUre  U-g  abu* 
de  la  svcte  df»  Uellenittts  du  Port- Royal  (Paris,  1(>61, 
12mo)  '.—Biblvttheca  bibliotheamnn  (3«i  edit.  Roth.  1678, 
8vo)  : — f)e  Pyzantiiur.  hixtnrvE  scriptoi-ibmt  (Byzantine 
Histories,  i): — Sora  RihHotheca  AfSS,  Liltronim  (1657, 
2  vols.  f<»l.)  :—De  Scriptorilnui  Krclen.  IHjvertatio  ( 2  vols. 
8vo) ;  etc.  See  Hoefer,  Xoiir.  Rinq,  (Je.tiende,  xxviii, 338 ; 
Darling, Cjichq)frdia  Ribliotfraphica^xi,  1751 ;  Pierer,i7nt- 
certal  Ij'xikon,  ix,  944.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Labben.    See  I^Iutii-labhrn. 

Labis  (Xai^i'r.  or  XajTihow  n  spoon),  an  implement 
used  in  the  Cireek  (church  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing the  elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Difficulties  in 
the  administration  of  the  wine  were  fancied  to  arise  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  onler  to  meet  which  the  Jixtulfr-  ett~ 
charisticcB  were  introduced ;  and  subsequently  the  prac- 
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tice  of  dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine,  so  that  both  might 
be  administered  together.  The  Latin  Church  at  length 
withdrew  tlie  wine  altogether;  and  the  Greek  Church, 
mingling  both  elements,  administeriHl  them  at  once  with 


cultured  olive-gardens,  which  produced  fruit  useful  fi»r 
food,  fur  anointing,  and  for  medicine  (Isa.  xvii,  6 ;  xxiv, 
13;  Deut.  xxiv,  20;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17;  1  Kings  iv,  25; 
HoK.  xiv,  6, 7).    Attention  was  ahio  given  to  the  culture 


a  Xa/iif,  or  spooiu    See  Fistula  of  the  rig-tree  (2  Kings  xxi,  7 ;  1  Chrun.  xxvii,  28),  as 

Labor  (properlv  nn?,  abad\  to  work,  Gr.  ^rl^Vai ;    T"  *«  ?J"/»**  ^|^I^™  (^^-  '^f »;  ^^  ?  /"dg-  V 16 ;  i v, 

also  b^v'amoT^io  ^o^,Gr.  co^.a.;  and  other  tenns). !  'v'^^'.f' V  \     ''"^\'^'  ^^K    V^"-^';"; 

-  ''  '        „^  .  .   .    I  xhii,  11 ;  Lzek.  xxvii,  \i ;  xzxvii,  26;  Jer.  viii,  22). 

a>  18  used,  A.      u       AORICULTURK. 


From  (!ien.  ii,  15  (where  the  same  wonl  ^IS* 
V. "  tiir)»  we  learn  that  man,  even  in  a  state  of  inniK 
cence,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  external  sources  of 
happiness,  was  not  to  pass  his  time  in  indolent  repose. 


See  Agriculture. 

Laborant^s  (laborers),  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  copicUas  or/ottsarii,  on  the  assumj^tion  that  the 
Greek  word  Kowidrai  is  taken  from  ro^roi,  ^/^t.— Far- 


By  the  ver^'  constitution  u(  his  animal  frame,  exercise    rar,  LccL  Diet.  s.  v.     Sec  Copiat^;  Fossarii. 

of  some  kind  was  absolutely  essential  to  him  (comp.  Ec-  I       j^^^^^^^^  Vivies,  a  French  priest,  bom  at  Too- 

cl^  V,  12).     In  Gen.  in,  19,  labor,  in  its  more  rigorous    ^  j^^^,   ,   ^^^  flourished  at  Paris  under  the  pa- 


means  exclusivelv  an  evil,  nor  is  its  prosecution  a  di*-  I-abouderle,  Jkax,  a  celebrated  French  theologi- 

honor  (comp.  Psa!  ciii,  23, 24).     It  is  the  prostration  of  ^^Ij""^!!*  ^**  '^*"»  ?^  Chalinargues,  Auvergne,  Feb.  13, 

strength,  wherewith  is  also  connected  the  temporary  in-  *' '6.     He  became  vicar  of  Notre  Dame,  I  ans,  m  1816, 

capacitv  of  sharing  in  the  enjovments  of  life,  and  not  ^'^^  <^*'^'  <«wtmguLshed  liimself  more  as  a  writer  than 

labor  itself,  which  constitutes  the  curse  pronounced  on  *  PJ««c»»f-    He  was  particulariy  cc.nversant  with  the 

the  faUen  man.    Hence  we  find  that,  in  primitive  times,  ^/^J^y^  Unguage.     He  died  ^  honorary  grand  vicar 

manual  kbor  was  neither  regarded  as  degrading  nor  **^  Avignon  at  Pans,  May  2,  1849.     Among  his  w..tks 

confined  to  a  ceruin  class  of  8ocietv,but  was  more  or  ««/'««'«  theologtques  (Qermont,  1801,  8vo):-a^. 

less  prosecuted  bv  all     By  the  institution  of  the  Sab-  ^f^rations  addressees  avx  as,trmits  au  mmisttrt  de 

bath,  moreover,  one  seventh  of  man's  brief  life  was  res-  '^'^'"^  '^f  Geneve,  fatsant  suite  a  ciUes  de  M.  Empey^ 

cued  from  labor,  and  appropriated  to  rest  of  body  and  to  '^^  f^''  '«  <'«':««*^*^  deJesus-Chrul,  ovec  vne  repon^  a 

that  improvement  of  the  mind  which  tends  to  strength-  ^^'^'J'i  T^^,^'^  //•  M^.  «^MPans,  1817  8vo)  •.-- 

en,  invigorate,  and  sustain  the  entire  man.     See  Sad-  ^'"'?'  *»^;'"f«^  du  Met hodtsme  (ISIS,  8vo)  :--Ae  CAm- 

BATH  tuitnsme  de  Montatffne   (1819,  8vo):  —  I  if*  des  Satnts 

Labor  was  enjoined  on  all  Israelites  as  a  sacred  duty  (^*;?^'?  yol^.2Amoy.-LaReligioiiChr^^ 

in  the  fourth  commandment  (Exod. XX, 9;  Deut.v,13);  "^^ J'*^  ^•''^"^r  7;'- f "-f^^  (l?.^^]  S/^)  J  ^^c.     See 

and  the  Bible  entertains  so  high  a  respect  for  the  dili-  "^^^^^'^  ^^'"''  ^•''^-  Oenerale,  xxviii,  395. 

gent  and  skilful  laborer,  that  we  are  told  in  Prov.  xxii,  Laboureur,  I.e  Jean,  a  French  fricst,  bom  at 

29,"  Seest  thou  a  man  skilled  in  his  work,  he  shall  stand  Montmorency  in  1623.  became  one  of  the  almoner*  of 

before  kings"  (comp.  also  ibid.  x,4;  xii,  24,27).    Among  the  king,  and  died  in  1675.     He  wrote  several  valuable 

the  beautiful  features  which  grace  an  excellent  house-  works  on  the  histoid'  of  France. 

wife,  it  is  prominently  set  forth  that "  she  worketh  will-  Labrador,  a  peninsula  of  north-eastern  America,  is 

ingly  with  her  own  hands"  (Prov.  xxxi,  13).    With  such  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  6outh 

an  honorable  regard  for  labor,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  (iulf  of  St.  Law- 

at  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  Jews  away  rence,  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay, 

into  captivity,  he  found  among  them  a  thousand  crafts-  on  the  north  by  the  Hudson  .Vtrait.    Area  about  500.(J1M) 

men  and  smiths  (2  Kings  xxiv,  14-16;  Jer.  xxix,  2).  sq.  miles.    The  peninsuU  formerly  M-as  apart  of  the  ter- 

The  ancient  rabbins,  too,  regarded  manual  labor  as  most  ritory  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  with 

honorable,  and  urged  it  upon  every  one  as  a  duty,  as  the  remainder  of  this  territory  was  in  1869  sold  to  the 

may  be  seen  from  the  following  sayings  in  the  Talmud :  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     The  interior 

**  He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a  craft  is,  as  it  were,  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  unknown.     The  popu- 

bringing  him  up  to  robber>'"  {ChoHn,  105) ;  "  I^bor  is  lation,  comprising  Indians,  Esquimaux,  and  a  few  Euro- 

greatly  to  be  prized,  for  it  elevates  the  laborer,  and  peans,  amounts  to  alxiut  4(K)0.     It  is  believed  that  I^b- 

maintains  him"  {Chaffign,  5 ;  Nedarim,  49,  b ;  Jialni  Bu-  rador  is  identical  with  the  I/dluland  (stone-land)  n  hieh 

Mm,  110,  a).    Sec  Handicraft.  about  the  year  1000  was  discovered  by  Leif,  the  ton  of 

The  Hebrews,  like  other  primitive  nations,  appear  to  Eric  the  Bed.     On  June  24, 1497,  it  was  again  di^^ov- 

have  Iwen  herdsmen  before  they  were  agricidturists  crcd  by  John  and  Seba««tian  Cal.ot.     It  was  visited  in 

(Gen.  iv, 2, 12, 17,22);  and  the  practice  of  keeping  flocks  1500  by  the  Portuguese  G.Cortereal.who  called  it  Titrra 

and  herds  continued  in  high  esteem  and  c<mstant  ob-  del  Lahjador  (land  for  labor),  and  in  1576  by  the  Erg- 

scrvance  as  a  regular  employment  and  a  social  condition  lishman  M.  Fn>hishcr.    In  1618  Hudson  explored  a  part 

( Judg.  i,  16;  iv,  1 1 ;  Amos  vii,  14 ;  Luke  ii,  8).     The  cul-  of  the  coast.     The  coiintr}*,  which  has  a  rugged  coast, 

tare  of  the  soil  came  in  course  of  time,  introducing  the  and  is  surrounded  with  many  small  inlands,  does  not  al- 

discovcry  and  exercise  of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  which  low  an  extensive  cultivation ;  for,  although  the  vegeta- 

eventually  led  to  those  refinements,  lK)th  as  to  processes  tion  is  only  in  the  northern  part  so  limited  as  it  is 

and  to  applications,  which  precede,  if  they  do  not  create,  throughout  Greenland,  the  winters  are  even  more  se- 

the  fine  arts  ((iSen.  iv :  xxvi,  12;  xxxiii,  19).     Agricul-  vere,  and  during  the  short  summers  the  musquitoes  are 

ture,  indeed,  l)ecamc  the  chief  employment  of  the  He-  oven  more  troublesome  than  in  Greenland.     Tlie  popu- 

brew  race  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan ;  it  lay  at  the  lation  of  the  interior,  which  consists  of  Bed  Indians,  is 

very  basis  of  the  constitution,  both  civil  and  religious,  verj*  small;  the  Es<{uimaux,who  inhabit  the  rorth-ea^t- 

which  Moses  pave  them,  was  held  in  gnat  honor,  and  em  and  tlie  western  coast,  are  a  little  more  numcmus, 

was  carried  on  by  the  high  as  well  as  the  humble  in  po-  and  support  themselves  by  fishing  seals,  etc.     If  these 

sition  (Judg.  vi,  11 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  5;  1  Kings  xix,  19).    No  animals  fail  them  a  famine  is  brought  on,  or  they  are 

small  care  was  bestowed  on  the  culture  of  the  vine,  forced  t«)  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior,  where  they 

which  grew  luxuriously  on  the  hills  of  Palestine  (Isa.  v,  nre  apt  to  encounter  the  Bed  Indians,  their  irreconcila- 

2, 5;  Matt,  xxi,  33 ;  Numb,  xiii,  24).     The  vintage  was  blu  enemies  for  centuries. 

a  season  of  jubilee  (Ju<ig.  ix,  27 ;  Jer.  xxv,  30;  Isa.  xvi,  TIk'  first  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  on  the  coast 

10).    The  hills  of  Palestine  were  also  adorned  with  well-  of  I^abrador  was  made  by  the  Moravians  in  1752,  when 
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J.  C.  Erhardt  was  killed  by  the  Esquimaux.  In  1771  I  lished  tiRecueildesOuvrageMdtlacelkhreMUe.lAibrovt- 
the  Moravians  sucoceilcd  in  establishing  the  station  of  j  v  (Bordeaux,  1797,  8vo).  See  Mahu),  Atmuairt  mcrth- 
Xaiu,  to  which  in  the  conrse  of  the  following  ten  years  ;  Itty,  1822;  Arnault^  Jay,  Jouy  et  Norvins,  Jiuyj,  nouv. 
the  stations  of  Okak  and  Hoffenthal  (IIo|>edale)  were  deif  Contemp, ;  Qut'ranl,  La  Fratux  Litteruirt. — lloefer, 
a(hied.  The  mission  met  here  with  the  same  difficultioH 
as  in  Greenlan(L  Thirty-four  years  aAer  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  first  mission  an  extensive  revival  took  phice, 


A  out*.  hUif/,  0€MraU\  xxviii,  414. 
La  Bnine,  Frangoia  de.    Sec  La  Bkune,  Jkan 

DK. 


■n  consequence  ofwhich  the  Ls<iuimaux  connected  With  i   i»    »    *     .      •  • 

•  I  »-.-,      -.«-«  ^.:»^i  t^\'kno»:..,;f.r      !?,.•.  ^Kh       La  Brune,  Jean  de,  a  French  Pnitestant  ramis- 

thesc  stations  were  gained  to  Lnnstianity.     ror  the  ^      •  u  j  •     »u  j  u  ir    r  *.u     i-.u        i  ^u 

-,  ...  _.    .u«  „^wK  ii.K*.r.. .»..  r,......i     ^r»  nounshed  m  the  second  half  of  the  l<th  and  the 

Ksqiiimaux  hvinir  more  to  the  north, Hebron  was  found- ]      ♦         _»     r  *u     io*u        *  at.      *i 

1  •     looA      ¥    tQ^t  *u>.  -♦-♦: ..fy..^,  «.«  «of„Ki:.i.     eany  part  i>f  the  18th  century.     After  tne  revocation 

€n1  in  1830.     In  1864  the  station  of  Zoar  was  ej*tablish-      r*u       i-  .    rv     *     u  1  \     .    r»    i      i 

ir     *i.    *      ..    ri     ji  •      K^»».^.,  V.:..  .».!  u.^A*. »     of  thc  ctlict  of  Nautcs  hc  wcut  as DasUir  to  Baslc;  later 
*>d  for  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  A  am  and  Hoffen-    .     ,  ..^       .ui,  -uiiim' 

-u  1       All  .u    r-      •—        •     tu:-  ^-^  «#•  I  .Kw>.i^*  «•«    "C  became  mmister  at  Schoonoven,  in  Holland.     He  is 
thai.     All  the  Esquimaux  in  this  part  of  Labrador  are        ^-     i    i        i  u    *  j  •»       i    ^  i-  »u 

^1    •  .•  /\-.i         -*u  ^r  ir.vK....>  -  «..«.  ........    particularlv  celebrated  as  a  wnter,  but  manv  of  the 

now  CliriAtians.     Only  north  of  Hebron  a  few  pagans    '      ,       .  •',   i  n    u         *    -i    .   i  .  'u- 

.Ml  I-  •       /     .u  -^^  ^r  ».K^».  :«  liT-i  »iw.    works  Mhich  have  generallv  been  attributed  to  him  are 

#ire  still  living,  for  the  conversion  of  whom  m  18/1  the  ...       . ..   .    »?  ,  •    .        ex.-         •  j   i   « 

fX3  -4     *  J       *u^  T>— .  ^f  v..n-»..«.o^i, /-    n"wl>enevedtobethepnKluctionofrraiicHnsdeuiBrune, 

*«tat ion  of  Kama,  situated  on  the  Ray  of  Nullatorusek  (a      ,  i,    ,    .     .  t       u        *         i     u      •  u    i    i     7 

■  •    1         _u    r  1  *  -noxTx  i"      j«^      f„«»:.,^  —vi    alj*o  a  Trotestant  rrench  pastor,  who  tluurishe<l  about 
little  north  of  lat.  o9^  N.)  was  founded,     famine  and     .  .  .  .    *      .     •       •    i*.u-       i 

.,      .     ,  .        J       ...  ,       ,tt\^v       the  same  time;  went  to  Amstenlam  m  I08o,  and,  on  ac- 

^'pidemics  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  the  hs- 1         .     ^  i   .       i  i  j  r        *i 

•  .  •     T   ?    J         ¥     to-iw  .u      ..  *•         r  V-  •    I  count  of  heterodox  opiiuons,  was  suspended  from  the 

f  juimaux  m  Labrador.     In  18<()  the  station  of  Nam  I     .  .  .  ,«.„      „',    ,    ^         i      »i  r  % 

1       J  .voA  fw.  1    ooo  ¥t  A*    ^u  1  c%jLi\  u  u        oi fi  !  miiiistrv  iw  1691.     \>e  have  under  the  name  of  La 

■  I umlx»rcd  239,  Okak  339,  Hoffenthal  2oO,  Hebron  219,    ,,  •  .  v.     \r      i    i  n    r    -     ^  *.      . 

M  rm       ifo^       1      1 M   Ju  u      i-     ■    •  ,M  lirune,  among  Other  works,  .Moraw  w  CVwi/MCiM*  (Amst. 

«mlZ<»ar  109  souls,  while  the  number  of  missionanes  and  1  ,,.^^  /,     ,      /,  i  •  .    /r     •*>  ^    i      r    ^-l*    *-      /-u- 1 
I     .  >•-    Tu  •  *  i-.u       .•  -.v  I  1688,  8 vo):— Calvin 8  Tntite  de  ki  Junttncatum  (ibid, 

attendants  was  4o.  The  acqiuuntance  of  the  natives  with '^rto'        '  .-...^  ,,,      ,      w  *  j    f       \u  j    \- 

European  necessities  forced  the  mtssionanes  to  charge    ,.,  /  /i-.>i  u     \     n    <■      %' .      d-      m  '     i 

^.       '   ,  -.u  *u    •        _*  *•        f  r*u         -f-      A^/.  **«  rf;.5  (l/iJl,8vo).— Hoefer,  Aour.  ^«w.  C«/wrafc, 

t  hcmselves  with  the  importation  of  some  of  these  art  I-  ...    ..,„    v        »        /  »  ir  -^ 

<;le^     Subsequently  this  trade  was  transferred  to  special  ' 

n^rcntH.     In  the  mean  while,  commercial  interests  have  Lacarry,  Giles,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  was  bom  at 

t-auaed  a  number  of  Europeans  to  settle  on  the  coast  of  Castres  in  1605,  and  died  in  1684,  is  noted  as  the  author 

I^bnuior,  and  a  number  of  trading-posts  to  t)e  estalH  "f  several  works  on  the  history  of  hU  comitry.     Sec 

lb*hed.    Ifcsides  the  Mora\'ian8,  the  jywiety  for  the  Pn>p-  Oewfral  Bioffrapkical  IHctwnanj,  s.  v. 

a^.'Uion  of  the  Gospel  has  begun  missionar\'  effiirts  on  Lace  (^'^rn,  pitthil\  from  being  ttristetl),  the  blue 

the  twuthem  coast,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  ^^  ^-^^^  ^hich  the  high-priest's  breastplate  was  at- 

*.ndeavored  to  gain  an  influence  ujwn  the  Rc<l  Indians  ^^^y^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.xoA,  xxviii,  28,  37;  xxxix,  21. 

T.f  the  mtenor.    See  Newcomb,ryffo;wp//.a  of  Mtsston$ ;  g^    ^ndered  "  riband"  Numb,  xv,  38;;  spoken  of  gohl 


Kord,  May  8,  1747.     WhUe  quite  young  she  adoptetl  susixjiided  in  the  bosom  ('•  bracelet  Gen.  xxxviii,  18, 

oxai^eratcd  mystical  notions,  thought  herself  called  to  35) .  finallv  (icXw(f/ia,  a  fpun  thread,  like  pathil  abt>ve, 

iMjcome  a  saint,  and  was  so  anxious  to  leave  this  world  f„r  which  'it  stands  in  Numb.  xv,36),  a  cord  (Ecclu8.vi, 

T*tT  a  better  one  that  she  made  an  attempt  at  suicide  30) 

^•hen  but  nine  years  old.     Her  ascetic  practices  were        Laced»mo'liian  (A^«^acli/„.oc,  2  Mace.  v.  9, 

x-i-rv  severe,  and  became  still  more  so  as  she  grew  up,  ^,  ^    iT -Tv      ^    ,  '^T  ^     •  iT  i  w     *    ri        1 


elsewhere  £7rapriari)c))  an  inhabitant  of  Lacedtemon  or 


>-et  did  not  seem  to  have  anv  mjunous  effect  on  hor  c    ^     •     r'              -.u      u        *u     i          *          *• 

I       i.u       A*  ♦u^  — «  ^e    '     *^*       u    1                          e  Sparta,  m  Greece,  with  whom  the  Jews  at  one  time 

tiealth.     At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  became  a  nun  of  1  •      1  1  •    1    j  .;  %¥          ••  .»  t  i^  «»a  o*            iv*  ^m* 

_«      .. .   ,       ..    fiifv                 1             iv       1    1      J  claimed  kindred  (1  Mace  xii,  2,5, 6, 20, 21;  XIV,  20, 28: 

t  tie  third  onler  of  bt.  trancis,  and  soon  after  de<^lared  ^^,  23\      g^  Sparta          »»'»»♦        »     1      » 

K  tilt  she  had  received  a  mission  to  travel  through  the  i                ,  '^ 


•2^1  the  attention  of  Dom  Gerie,  prior  of  the  Chartreuse    <^'*"»rch,  Albany.     He  labored  there  upwanls  of  twenty 

«  -  tf  Vauclaire,  who  entered  into  correspondence  with  the    J*^"^  *»»*  ministration  being  cn)wne<l  with  great  sno- 

«*  aithomss  in  1769,  and  she  afterwanls  declared,  when  he    *^****-     Subsequently  he  became  professor  in  the  Uni- 

^^*^as  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Asseml)lv,  that    ^'^^^^y  "*"  I'ennsylvania,  and  president  of  a  coUege  at 

^"^  »ii»  had  pretUcted  it  to  him.     When  the  Revolution    ^-a^^^yviHe,  Pa.     He  die<l  Octol»er  81, 1866.     Dr.  Lacey 

•  *  roke  out,  5L  Pontard,  constitutional  bishop  of  Dor-    ^^^^*  *  numl»er  i?f  text-liooks  for  schools  an.i  c-oUegc» 

-  ^  *>gne»  attracted  her  to  Paris,  where   she  prophesied    ^*"^*^  ^^^"^  deservedly  pipular  in  their  day.  particidariy 

.^nst  the  court  of  Rome,  and  in  favor  of  the  civil  ct)n-    **"  Jift^-foric  and  Afornl  PhVmnphy,     During  the  last 

dilution  of  the  clerg>'.     She  suliseiiuontly  returned  to    ^<^"  >«*"  ^^  *»'**  *'^«  ^^  em[.loyed  his  leisure  hcmrs  in  re- 

•erigord,  and  left  there  to  go  to  Rome,  thinking  to  con-    ^'"'*"«  *  Iliftory  of  the  EnylUh  rhun-h  prior  to  the  Time 

^^  ert  the  pope,  cardinals,  etc.,  to  her  views,  and  to  induce   ""f^^^  ^'^^^  '^  ftffustin,  and  some  of  his  choicest  sennooa 

'^  liem  to  renounce  tem|X)ral  power.    On  her  way  she  a<i-   *"**  ^^^^^  ^^^^'     ^^  -^  "*•  ^'*'  ^^^'  ^^^"»  P-  ^^'*' 

^  \  ressed  the  people  wherever  an  opportunity  offered.    In       La  Chaise  or  La  Chaize  d'Aix,  Francois  i»k, 

''August,  1792,  she  arrived  at  liologna,  whence  she  was    Pkn*^  a  celebrated  French  Jesuit  and  noted  confessor  of 

^  driven  by  the  legate.     At  Mteri»o  slie  was  ant^sted  aiMl    I^)uis  XIV,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  the  castle  of 

^  ^en  to  the  castle  of  San  Angelo.     In  179(>  the  Frem;h  i  Aix  Aug.  25.  1624.     He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 

^  directory  interfered  to  obtain  her  lilx^ratioii,  but  she  '  Rnnnne,  lx«camc  a  Jt^suit,  and  afterwanls  went  to  com- 

^  ^referred  remaining,  as  she  had  been  verj'  kindly  treat-  i  [ilcto  his  stiiiiies  at  Lvoh.m,  where  he  subse(p»ently  tsughl 

^M;  but  when  the  French  took  Rome  in  1798  she  left  the  1  phiioso])hy  with  gn-at  siici-ess.    Having  iMreii  a|i|M>inted 

'^  irison  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  died  in  1821.  |  pruf<»ssor  of  theologj-,  he  was  «K>n  called  away  fronr  Ly- 

^he  persisted  to  the  last  in  believing  herself  inspired,    ons  to  ciire<:t  the  establishment  of  his  onler  at  (Jrenoble, 

v^nd  actually  succeeded  in  gathering  a  small  ciwle  of  ad-    but  almost  immediately  retunied  with  tlie  otHce  of  pro- 

^rcnti.     I^brousae  wrrite  Pntphetifg  cfmcemant  Ui  Re-    vincial.    Finally,  on  tlic  death  of  father  Ferricr,  he  suc- 

^-tilntion  FriMfaiMy  guides  d'une  Prediction  qui  armonce    ceeded  him  as  confessor  of  the  king  in  1675.     Madame 

tafaidu  numde  (for  1899)  (Paris,  171H),  Svo) i—ljeJlre  de    de  Montespan  was  then  at  the  heiglit  of  her  favor,  ami 

■MBe.  de  Labrousse  (Paris,  1790,  8vo).     Pontard  pub-    all  the  efforts  of  father  Ferrier,  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  and 
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Mascaron  had  proved  ineffective  against  her.    La  Chaise 
proceeded  more  cautiously  than  his  predecessors,  and 
proved  more  successful.     Never  directly  contradicting 
his  n>yal  penitent,  he  knew  how  to  gain  him  to  his 
views  bv  slow  but  steadv  advances.    Whenever  he  saw 
the  king  disposed  to  throw  off  his  easy  yoke,  he  would 
feign  sickness  and  send  some  priest  of  strict  and  uncom- 
pnimising  principles  to  the  king,  who,  l)eing  positively 
refused  absolution  once  by  father  Deschamps,  would, 
after  such  experiments,  submit  the  more  readily  to  the 
wily  Jesuit.    The  latter,  moreover,  was  an  agreeable 
companion  as  well  as  an  easy  confessor.    Madame  de 
Montespan,  Yfeaiy  of  the  contest  with  La  Chaise  and 
Madame  de  Maiutenon,  retired  filially  into  a  convent. 
'Vhe  queen  dying  a  few  years  afterwards,  La  Chaise  is 
said  to  have  given  the  king  the  idea  of  a  morganatic 
marriage,  and  even  to  have  ixrforraed  the  ceremony. 
Tet,in  spite  of  all  he  had  done  for  her,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  (q.  V.)  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  very 
friendly  towards  the  Jesuit;   perhaps  because  he  pre- 
vented a  public  recognition  of  her  marriage ;  perhaps 
also  because  she  knew  that  in  helping  her  he  had  work- 
ed oidy  for  himself.     Wlien  l^Iadame  dc  Maintenou 
founded  the  institution  of  St,  Cyr,  La  Chaise,  Kacine, 
and  Boilcau  were  commissioned  to  revise  its'ndes.    The 
former  opposed  the  rule  that  teachers  should  be  required 
to  take  anything  more  than  the  simple  vows,  and  car- 
ried his  point,  though  subsequently  this  was  changed, 
and  they  l)ccarae  subject  to  the  rule  of  St,  Augustine. 
After  the  death  of  the  queen  and  of  Colbert,  the  actions 
of  the  king  were  entirely  governed  by  La  Chaise  and 
Madame  dc  Maiutenon.    Both  agreed  against  the  I^ot- 
cstant^  and  their  joint  effort«  brought  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.   The  Jesuit,  indeed,  tried  to  con- 
ciliate the  king  and  the  pope  when  the  difficulties  arose 
about  the  declaration  of  the  clergy  in  1682,  and  the  fa- 
mous four  propositions,  and  even  api)cared  more  inclined 
to  side  M'ith  the  temporal  than  with  the  spiritual  mon- 
arch ;  but  he  again  balanced  the  account  by  advocating 
the  (iragonnades  as  a  sure  means  of  reclaiming  erring 
consciences.     He  dietl  Jan.  20,  1709.     In  the  famous 
quarrel  iKstween  Fenelon  and  Bossuet,  La  Chaise  sided 
with  the  former,  as  far,  at  least,  as  he  dared  without  of- 
fending the  king,     lie  even  affected  great  regard  for 
( juesnel,  though,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  caused 
the  works  of  that  writer  to  be  condemned,  the  sincerity 
of  his  regard  may  be  doubted;  but  it  was  his  principle 
to  attack  indinduals,  not  parties,  and  he  therefore  found 
it  convenient,  as  a  tnie  Jesuit,  to  praise  men  whom,  on 
account  of  their  verj'  principles,  he  secretly  sought  to 
destroy.    See  Jansenism;  J rsuits.    He  was  a  shrewd, 
persevering  politician,  and  did  much  good  to  his  order, 
but  p^re  I^a  Chaise  cannot  be  lauded  either  as  a  great 
man  or  as  a  good  priest.     The  kindest  comment  ever 
made  on  his  character  is  that  by  Voltaire,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  "  a  mil<l  person,  with  whom  the  ways  of  con- 
.eiliation  were  always  oi)en."     He  obtained  the  king's 
protection  for  the  College  of  Clermont,  since  called  Col- 
lege I»uis-le-Grand,  and  received  for  his  order  a  fine 
estate  to  which  his  name  was  given,  and  which  is  now 
the  cemetery  of  "  Pere  la  Chaise^'  at  Paris.    He  vmrte 
PeripateiiccB  quadriiplicis  philoiophia  Placita  ratwrutli»j 
etc.  (Lyons,  1661, 2  vols,  fol.) : — ffumonte  snpientur  Pro- 
pontiones  propvgnala  Lugdurd  in  coUcgio  Sor,  Jesu  (Ly- 
ons, 1662,  fol.) : — Repon»€  a  qveltpiett  difficulty  proposees 
a  un  theoloffien,  etc.  (Lyons,  1G66, 4to) ;  etc    See  Saints 
Simon,  Minioires :  Madame  de  Maiutenon,  Correspond- 
once;  Voltaire,  Sufcle  de  Ijiuia  XIV ;  Bcnoist,  Hitt,  <fc 
'VKdit  de  Nantes ;  Juricu,  Poiitiqiu  du  Clergi  de  France ; 
Sismondi,  //w/.  des  Frangais^  vol.  xxv,  xxH,  and  xxvii ; 
B^gisde  Chantelauze,  i>  Pire  de  la  Chaise  (Lyons,  1859, 
8vo);  Iloefor,  Nouu.  Ptogr,  Generate ^  xxviii,  483.     See 
Louis  XIV. 

La  Chapelle,  Armand  Boisbeleau  t>e,  a  French 
Protestant  writer,  was  bom  at  Ozillac  (Saintonge)  in 
1676.  He  was  a  student  at  the  college  of  Bordeaux 
when  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  obliged  him 


to  retire  to  England,  where  he  was  received  by  his 
grandfather,  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  at  London. 
In  1094  he  was  ordained,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  tri 
Ireland.    Subsequently  he  became  successively  pastor  of 
Wandsworth,  in  the  neighb<)rho<Ki  of  London,  in  1696; 
of  the  chapel  of  the  French  artiller}'  in  that  town  in 
1711 ;  and  finally  pastor  of  the  Wallijon  Church  of  the 
Hague  in  1725.    He  died  August  6. 1746.    La  Chapelle 
wrote  liejiexions  au  iujet  d'vn  ni/gfeme  pritendu  noureau 
snr  le  mystere.  de  la  Trinite  (Amst.  1729, 8vo) : — Fiamen 
de  la  maniere  de  precker  des  Protestants  Frangais,  etc. 
( Amsterd.  1730,  8vo)  i—Biponse  a  Mr,  Mainardj  ancitn 
chanoine  de  St,  Stmin  de  Toulouse^  au  sujet  (Tune  confer- 
ence sur  la  relif/ion.  etc.  (I^  Have,  1730, 4to)  : — Entretien 
au  sujet  de  la  I^ettre  d'un  Theoloffien  sur  le  mystere  de  la 
Trinite  (La  Have,  1730,  Svo) '.—l^ttre  d'un  theologien 
Reforms  a  un  ffentilhonime  Lutherien  (Amst.  1736, 2  vols. 
12mo) ;  it  is  also  known  under  the  title  litres  sur  Vou- 
vrage  de  controverse  du  P.  Schaffmacher: — Memoires  de 
Pologne,  etc  (I^nd.  1739, 12mo) : — Description  des  cere- 
monies observees  a  Borne  depuis  la  mort  de  Clement  XII 
jusqu'au  couronnement  de  Benoit  XIVj  son  success*  ur. 
etc  (Paris,  1741,12mo):— />e  la  Necessite  du  cult e  pub- 
lic parmi  Us  Chretiens  (La  Haye,  1746, 8vo;  Frankfort, 
1747,  2  vols.  12mo;  transLinto  Dutch,  Amst.  1748, 8vo: 
into  German,  Breslau,  1749, 8vo;  Lpz.  1769, 8vo).     It  is 
a  defence  of  the  course  of  the  French  Protestants  in 
holding  their  assemblies  du  desert  in  spite  of  the  edicts  of 
the  king: — Vie  de  Beausvhre  (in  Beausobre's  Bemarqu€$ 
sur  le  Noureau  Testament^  voL  ii).    He  wrote  also  in  Im 
Bibliotheque  Anglaise,ou  histoire  litterairedela  Grandt- 
Bretagne  (Amst.  1717-27, 15  vols.  12mo)  i— Bibliotheque 
raisonnee  des  Outrages  des  Savants  de  F Europe  (Amst, 
1728-53,  52  vols.  12mo)  : — Nouvelle  Bibliotheque^  ou  his- 
toire litteraire  deg  principaux  ecr^s  qui  se  puhlient  (La 
Haye,  1738  sq.,  19  vols.  12mo).     He  also  translated  into 
French  some  Morks  of  Dition,  Steele,  Bent  ley,  and  Bur- 
net.    See  Querard,  Im,  France  Litteraire ;   Haag,  Iai 
France  Protestante ;  llocfcr,  Nouv.  Biog,  GitUr,  xxviii, 
507.     (J.  N.  P.) 

La'chiflh  (Heb.  Lakixh\  ^*:3,  prob.  impregnable, 
otherwise  smitten ;  Sept,  in  Josh,  and  Kings  Aax«c ;  in 
Chron.,  Neh.,  and  Jer.  Aaxti^  v.r.  Aax*C»  *"  !**•  Aax**C 
V.  r.  Aa^if  or  Aay^C :  »»  Mic.  Aa^f  ig- ;  Josephus  Aax'i^ 
Ant,  viii,  10, 1 ;  also  Aaxfura^  Ant,  ix,  9,  3),  a  Caaiian- 
itish  royal  city  (Josh,  xii,  11)  in  the  southern  part  of 
Palestine,  whose  king  Japhia  joined  the  Amoritish  con- 
federacy against  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  3, 5);  but  he  was  tiiken 
(Josh.  XV,  25),  and  his  city  destroyed  by  the  victorious 
Israelites,  in  spite  of  the  rc-eiiforcement  of  the  king  of 
Gezer  (Josh,  xv,  31-35,  where  its  gnat  strength  is  de- 
noted by  the  two  days'  assault).  »Sce  Joshua.  From 
these  last  passages  it  ap])earK  to  have  been  situated  be- 
tween Libnah  and  Eglon ;  but  it  is  mentioned  betwein 
Joktheel  and  Bozkath,  among  the  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tine valley  or  plain  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv,39).  It  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Adoraim  and  Azckah  a.s  hav- 
ing been  rebuilt,  or  rather  fortified,  by  Kehoboam  against 
the  Philistines  (2  Chron.  xi,  9),  and  seems  after  that 
time  to  have  been  regarded  a.s  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (for  hither  Amaziah 
was  pursued  and  slain,  2  Kings  xiv,  19;  2  Chron,  xxv. 
27),  having  for  a  time  brave<l  the  assaidts  of  the  Ahi-yr- 
ian  army  under  Sennacherib  on  his  way  to  Egypt  (2 
King3xviii,14,17;  xix,8;  2Chron.xxxii,9;  Isa.xxxvi, 
2^  xxxvii,  8);  but  was  at  length  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, at  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (Jer. 
xxxiv,  7).  It  was  reoccupied  after  the  exile  (Nch.  xi, 
30).  The  affright  occasioned  by  these  sudden  attacks 
was  pretiictcil  by  the  prophet  Micah  (i,  13),  where  this 
city,  lying  not  very  far  from  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  idolatry'  of  that  commonwealth  into  Judakmu 
A  detailed  representation  of  the  siege  of  some  large  Jew- 
ish city  by  Sennacherib  has  been  discovered  on  the  re- 
cently disinterred  monuments  of  Assyria,  which  is  thei« 
called  Lakkisha,  and  presumed  to  be  Lachish  (La^-ard's 


to  impljr  the  rei-ene  (we  "  thnught  to  win  them,"  2 
Chron.  xuii,  1  i  "depined  rnim  Lachbh,"!  Kings  xix, 
It;  tnd  apedtHy  Jrr.  xxxiv,!).  CoL  Kawlinxni  even 
imla  (he  nune  of  the  city  in  (jueNion  ou  the  mnnu- 
menU  u  Lubuna,  i,  e.  Littnih  (Layird,  at  lup.  p.  153, 
notcX  BawliruiNi  alu  tbuiks  Ihit  oil  the  BrM  attack  at 
lout  Senn«herili  did  not  sack  tbe  city  (Htrodnlu,,  i, 
4Sl,Dote6).  At  aBe^-e^t^  it  would  seem  thi 
«ibn)i«!doii  of  tiezekiah,  SennMchcrib  in  >or 
ihiced  Lwhish,  and  marched  in  force  aguitn  the  E(-y|>- 
tiana  (Jwph.  ^  n/.  x,  1, 1 ;  romp.  Iiu.  xx,  1^).  itaw- 
linwn  raaintjuni(/7cra(fo(H*,i,477)  that  Sennacherib  at- 
tacked Lachiah  a  MCond  time,  but  whether  on  bia  Te- 
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turn  fivm  hia  Eityptian  campaign,  or  after  he  hail  pud 
a  visit  [o  Nineveh,  caniiut  now  be  determined.  Hee 
Hezekiaii.  It  h  ipecially  mentioned  that  he  laid  tlega 
to  it  "with  all  his  power"  (S  Chrun.  xxxii.S),  and  here 
"the  great  king"  himself  remained,  while  his  DfHcrn 
DtJy  were  dispatched  to  Jertualcm  (2  Cbn>n.  xxxii,9; 
3  Kinga  xviii,  17).  See  Skxnachkkiii.  This  tiege  is 
considered  by  Uiyard  and  Hincks  to  be  deiricted  on  tbe 
■labs  round  by  the  furmer  in  une  uC  the  chambera  of  the 
palan;  at  Kuuyunjik,  which  bear  the  inaeiiption  "Sen- 
I  nacherib.  the  miifhty  king,  king  uf  the  couiilry  of  A»- 
syria,  fitting  on  the  throne  of  juilgment  before  (or  at 
Iho  entrance  at)  the  city  of  I.achish  (Lakhisha).  I  giv* 
pemiiiMon  for  ila  slaughter"  (Layarri.  Am.  and  Bab.  f. 
I49-6S,  and  I^.  note).  These  >Ube  contain  a  view  oT 
a  city  which,  if  tbe  insrri|ition  is  canvrtly  iiileqactcd, 


Attack  ofLachlih  by  the 


From  the  HonnmeDta. 


■Boat  be  Lachiah  itaelf.  The  bas-reliefs  depict  the  cap-  I  The  rountij-  around  is  represented  as  hiUy  and  wooded, 
t  "^  *"  ^'t""*''^  ^'y  defended  by  dimlde  walls,  prududng  the  Hg  and  the  vine.  Immense  prepata^oiw 
*""  tiattlemeDta  and  lowera,  and  by  funilied  outworks.  |  bad  avidcntly  been  made  Ua  the  ai 


^^J^M^i  were  lo  many  armed  warrion  drawn  up  in 
,-,Z.  *8ain>t  a  bwieged  cilv,  which  wa»  defended  with 
^Jt"  'Wlcnnination.  The  proceea  of  the  anault  and 
i«i  "5. """"  '"  ''^'  ""^  minute  and  lively  man- 
^/^  »l«  ipiHl  and  captivfs  are  exhibited  in  full,  the 
rr*  ^iMinguiahed  bv  their  Jewish  phj-rfognomy,  and 
7*»  pillaged  condition  of    '    '  ■• 

"*»  'm  kaat  at  Ibe  «ity  ia 


brtbe  Assyrtaus.    Friim 


ian  king  gii-ing  order*  for  the  disposal  of  the  prison- 
ers,  several  of  whom  are  depicted  as  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  executi<■ner^  some  being  stretched  naked 
on  the  ground  in  unlet  to  l«  Hayed  alive,  while  otheia 
were  shun  by  the  swonl.  (Sco  Layanl'a  .IfoMinmrB  ^ 
Niiurrh,  2d  series,  plates  20-34.)     See  Caftivk. 

Etiaehiua  and  .lerome  {Oaommt.  a.  v.)  ataU  that  in 
[beir  time  I^chiah  was  a  village  aeren  milea  aouUi 


C  tow«rd«  Dirom")  of  EleulheropolJ!,  The  only  ploce 
that  has  b«en  Tuund  by  iriTcllcn  at  all  aaswerin);  tu 
the  Kri|i1urai  notice*  is  Un-Lakit,  on  Ilie  left  uC  the 
nMcl  between  (Joia  anil  Hebron,  lituatcd  "upnn  ■  low 
round  knoll,  now  covered  conruwdly  wilh  heap  of  Biaall 
round  atones,  with  inlcTvals  brlwcen.  sniong  which  «re 
■een  two  or  three  frattmenta  of  rasrble  columiis,  wholly 
oTeigrown  n-ith  Ihistleg;  a  well  to  the  >uiith-eaal,  behiw 
the  bill,  iiuir  almnat  Ailed  up,  haviii);  aba  Mveral  cul- 
uons  around  il"  (RubinKiii»  Jfibficttl  RrHarckrt,  ii,  d8H). 
Thi>  locality,  nolwilhauudini;  it  ia  gumewhat  more  dia- 
Unt  from  Ititit-Jibriii  (I'lleulhernpolu)  Ihaii  the  Obo~ 
iNoifinm  calls  fur.  and  likewise  to  tho  s>juth-iri*f.  and 
notwithslanding  the  imperfect  aRreenent  in  name  (aev- 
eral  of  the  letters  beinj;  different  in  the  Hclk  and  ^Via- 
Wc,  ill  adiiition  to  the  prefii  Um  [which,  however,  may 
nnlv denote  its  importance  a*  a  nHMW-citv]),Iiaumer 
and  Grusse  (in  the  Stadim  «.  Kril.  VHb,  i,'243  sig.)  in- 
rline  (b  identify  with  that  nf  Lachiah,  on  the  ground  of 
its  proximity  (see  Josh,  x,  Sl-Sti)  In  EkIoii  (Kaumer, 
Hnlnige  tar  biHaciai  Geographit,  1843,  p.  '28),  With 
this  enncliuiun  Schwarz  concurs  {PnlrMinf,  p.8i),aB  olao 
Van  de  Velde  (.Vrmnr,  p. »»).  and  Thomaon  (Land  and 
Hook,  ii,  UbG) :  hut  llilter  is  uiiiledikd  {Erdtuadl,  xvi, 
131).  Uy  "  Usroma,"  al»o.  EuseUua  mav  hare  intend- 
ihI  a  place  of  that  name,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and 
placed  bv  hap  Parchi  two  hours  siiuth  of  (iaza  (Zunz 
in  llnj.  of  Tudtln,  by  A.her,  Ii,  Ui).  On  account  of 
the  weakiieuuf  llm-tdkis  (see,  however,  I'orler,  l/and- 
hoat,  p.  360.  Mr.  Petrie  prefeT*  the  oiljacent  site  of 
Tell  /Jriy,  where  ancient  remaina  have  been  found  ^PaL 
JCxphr.  ifyurterfy  SlaUmtnl,  1890,  p.  159  iq.). 

Lachmaim,  Karl,  a  dislln^tuiahed  German  philal- 
ugisljWas  bom  at  Krunawiuk  March  4,  ITilS.  He  stud- 
io at  the  univcr^Iiea  of  L«pEL^  and  <¥i>ttingen,  and  in 
1811  founded,  tc^ther  wilh  Bunsen,  Dissen,  and  Km. 
Scbulie,  the  niilnlogical  Snciely.  In  1813  he  enterad 
the  army  aa  a  rohintaer,  but,  having  left  it  at  the  conclu- 
aion  of  (he  war,  he  became  professor  at  the  Univeraity  of 
llcrlin  ill  IH27,  and  member  uflhe  Academy  of  that  city 
in  ItOO.  He  died  at  Berlin  March  13, 1851.  Hi*  phil- 
ulog^l  work*  are  distinguished  for  profound  leaminR 


Heo 


tkmg  of  clasair^  authors,  but  he  also  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  New  Teaumeat  (Berlin,  1S31 ;  8d  cd. 
IS46;  in  a  larger  form,  1846-50).  Inthis  ntilion  of  the 
New-Tcstoment  Scriptures  in  the  oriKinsl,"he  aimetl," 
says  Dr.W.  I.  Alexander  (Kilto,  BibL  Cgclnp.  ii,  TfiSl), 
"at  presenitiig,  aa  far  as  possible,  the  text  as  It  wan  in 
the  authorized  copies  of  the  4th  century,  his  dcMgn  lie- 
ii^,  not  to  compare  variona  resdinBi  with  tho  received 
l«xt,  but  to  supply  a  text  derived  from  ancient  aulhori- 
tie*  directly  and  exclusirelj.  Relinquishing  the  possi- 
bility of  ascertaining  what  was  the  exact  text  of  the 
onginal  as  it  appeared  in  the  autograph*  of  the  authors, 
he  set  himself  lo  determine  the  oldest  attainable  text 
by  mean*  of  extant  codices.  For  this  purpose  he  made 
use  of  only  a  very  few  MSS.,  vit  A,  1),  C,  P,  Q,  T, 
ZifoT  the  Gospels;  D,  G,  U,  for  the  Epistl» ;  the  ante- 


Hieronymian  Latin  veraions,  and  the  readings  of  Ori- 
gen,  IrcnieuB,  Cyprian,  Hilary  of  Poitiera,  Lucifer;  and 
fur  tlie  A|iiH!alyp»e,  Primarius.  linder  the  Greek  text 
the  editor  cites  lii*  aulborilies,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
l>age  he  );ivcs  the  Vulgate  veraion  edited  from  two  cod- 
ices of  the  Gth  century,  the  Fuldensis  and  the  Aniian- 

.  .  .  Uu  its  Krst  appearance,  his  work  and  the  priudples 
iiu  which  it  waa  Iiased  were  subjected  to  much  hostility, 
buIbiKf.teat  acrvicts  to  the  cause  of  N.~T.  criticism  an 
now  universally  admitleiL  That  he  narrowed  unmi- 
eonably  the  ^|lhere  of  legitimate  authority  for  the  sacred 
text,  tliat  he  was  sometimes  capritious  ill  his  selection 
of  authorities,  and  Ihat,  wltite  he  did  not  always  follow 
liiB  authorities,  he  at  other  times  foUowed  ibvm  even  in 
their  manifest  errors  and  bhinders,  may  be  admitted. 
l)ut,  aller  every  deduction  from  the  merits  nf  his  work 
is  made  which  justice  demands,  there  will  aiill  remain 
to  Lachmanu  the  hiith  praise  nf  having  been  the  fint  to 
apply  In  the  editing  of  the  Greek  N.T.  those  sound  prin- 
ciples of  textual  criticism  which  can  alone  secure  a  roi^ 
rect  and  trustworthy  text,  tn  this  he  rollowed,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  counsel  <if  the  iUuHiiwis  flent- 
le)-,  uttered  more  than  a  ccniuri-  before  (whence  some, 
who  sout;ht  tu  discredit  bis  eflbrts,  unworthily  mocked 
him  as  'I^imia  Iknlleii') ;  but  he  owed  nolhiiig  to  Beni- 
Icy  beyond  the  supgcetiun  of  the  principles  he  has  fol- 
lowed 1  and  he  posseBsed  and  has  ably  used  materials 
wliicrh  in  Bcnlley's  time  were  not  to  be  had."  (Comp. 
Lachmaim's  ex|iosilinn  of  his  principles  in  Sliatiat  Hw/ 
Kriliien,  1830,  p.  M1T-S45 ;  als<i  a  rei-iew  of  Sctirener'i 
[Colltilion  oftkf  Goiptli,  t:ambT.  1863,  8vo]  alrictuna 
on  Ijuhmann's  eilitinn  of  the  N.-T.  writings  in  Kitto. 
Juun>.  Snr.  Lil.  1858,  July,  p.  865  aq.)  See  Herta,  Lock- 
vunm;  tint  EiogmpiU  (Hcrlin,  ISSl,  Svo);  IVegelles, 
PrialM  Ttxt  oflkr  Oreri  A'.  T.  p.  97  aq.  i  Hoefer,  Koar. 
Hiufi.  GmiraU,  xxviii,  632;  Herer.  Vnmrtat  Laikm, 
ix,  S54.     See  CRiTtL'isM,  Birucai. 

Lacombe,  FiiiiE,  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  mo- 
nastic, a  native  of  Savoy,  flourished  hi  the  second  half 
of  the  I7tli  century,  liret  as  the  spiritual  ad\-isar  and 
conressiir  of  Sladame  Guyon,  and  afterwards  as  a  leal- 
ouB  follower  of  the  eminent  French  ftmale  Mystic  In 
1687,  when  the  Quietism  of  Unlino*,  which  Lacnmbe 
ardently  espoused,  waa  condemned,  p^re  Lacombe  wa* 
imprisoned,  and  he  died  in  prison  in  1C99.  During  hiA 
imprisonment  he  became  very  much  depreissed  in  mind, 
and  finally  lost  his  reason.  This  gave  rise  to  the  state- 
ment Ruiiie  in  our  vol.  Hi,  p.  IdSfl,  that "  he  died  in  a  mad- 
house." Ilia  relation  with  Madame  Guyon  bad  been 
very  intimate,  and  this  was  c|uite  natural  when  we  con- 
sider Ihat  the  former  confenuir  became  an  ardent  follow- 
er of  Mailame,  and  nn  dnnbt  the  scandal  to  which  their 
associations  hail  (pi-en  rise,  as  well  as  the  imprieonment, 
made  Lacombe  a  great  snfTerer  in  bis  last  daya.  He 
wrote  Anaiytt.  ,lt  tnrnUiM  mmUilr,  which  in  1668  was 
forbidden.    See  Guyoji.     (J.H.W.) 

Lacombe,  Dominique,  a  French  prelate  of  oMk, 
was  bom  at  Uontrcjean  (Haute  Garoune}  July  2^  1741^ 
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and  wBfl  cducati^  in  the  cc«lk*g?  at  Tarbes,  which  he  en-  '^  friendship.  The  briti^htneM  uf  his  glance  revealed  at 
tered  in  17(>6.  In  I7h8he  btx'ansc  rcv'torof  a  colle^  at ;  once  truadures  of  iiidiju^iation  and  uf  tenderueas;  it 
Burdvaux,  but  energetically  einbracliifr  the  priut-ipleA  of  ,  itoiight  nut  merely  eiieroie8  to  combat  and  overthrow, 
the  Kevulution  in  1789,  he  Holemidy  declared  in  fiAVur  of  i  but  alwi  hearts  to  win  over  and  fuibdue.  His  voice,  ho 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  woa  L'lectcil  in  c^u-  |  vigorous  and  vibrating,  t<K»k  often  ai'centii  of  infinite 
!iet{uenoo  curate  of  St.  Paul  at  Bordeaux.  Sent  to  the  i  sweetneiss.  l)om  to  C4>nil)at  and  to  love,  he  alrt^uly 
.\:Bcmbly,  he  took  <iuite  a  pnnnineiit  part  in  politics  •  bore  the  stamp  of  the  double  n>yalty  of  houI  and  of  tal- 
until  the  decretal  prohibiting  all  eccloisiastical  dress  was  i  ent.  He  apiiearud  to  mu  charming  and  terrible,  as  the 
pablished  (April  7, 1792),  when  he  forthwith  ceaseil  hu  I  type  of  enthusiasm  for  gtHxl,  of  virtue  armed  in  defence 
i^crvice  to  the  state,  and  returned  to  B<»nleaux  to  assume  |  of  the  truth.  1  saw  in  him  one  of  the  elect,  i»re<lcsti- 
the  duties  of  liis  ccclesiasticil  functions.  In  1797  he  i  nau*d  to  all  that  youth  most  desires  and  adores — ge- 
vris  elected  metropolitan  of  DordcAux,  and  in  1H()2  was  '  nius  and  glory."  I'be  articles  publishetl  in  the  Art-Ntr 
one  of  the  twelve  bisho|)8  nominated  by  the  emperor  |  speedily  pmvoke^  the  dirpleasure  of  the  episc(»pate,  and 
Napoleon,  as  whose  zealous  partisan  Lacombe  is  known  i  an  early  op|K)rtunity  was  sought  tc»  bring  the  trans- 
after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopacy  of  Angouleme.  He  gressors  to  grief.  This  was  found  in  an  intem|ierate 
r/ied  April  7, 18*23.  See  A  tmaks  de  la  Reliyutn,  xv,  134 ;  i  attack  written  by  Lacordaire  againht  Louis  Philipix*. 
iloefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Gf.nhalf,  xxviii,  641.  |  Both  Laconlaire  and  I^mennais  were  cited  before  a  jury 

laaoordaire,  Jean  Baptistk  Hknici,  a  noted  Ko-  :  for  trial  in  January,  1^1 ;  the  foniier,  however,  pleaded 
tna:i  Catholic  theologian  of  this  century,  the  reviver  of  -  the  cause  <»f  the  journal  with  so  much  eltN)uence  and 
the  l>ominican  onler,  aud  a  most  distinguished  pulpit  |  ability  that  lK»th  the  accused  were  acquitted.     Thus 
orat4ir  of  mi»dem  France,  was  l)i>m  at  Itecey-sur-Ource,  |  enc(»urage<l,  they  adopteti  more  vigorous  measures  to  se- 
ifi  the  department  C6te-d*0r,  March  12,  18<)2.     He  was  j  cure  lilK>rty  of  education,  in  the  face  of  an  energetic 
educated  for  the  legal  profession,  tirst  at  Dijon,  where  i  opposition  from  the  university.     They  announced  that 
he  obtainetl  the  highest  honors,  and  aftem-arils  (1822)  ■  they  would  o|M>n  a  free  s<'h(Kil  in  the  French  ca})ital, 
at  Paris,  and  in  1824  he  began  practice  as  an  advocate,  ■  and  actually  began  teaching  in  May,  1831.    The  police, 
arirl  roi*c  rapidly  to  distinctioiu     Laconlaire  was  at  this  '  however,  s(xm  put  an  end  to  this  bohl  movement,  and, 
f  imo,  like  most  of  the  youth  of  France,  a  Dei.n  of  the  I  as  one  of  their  number  was  a  count  (Montalembert), 
Voltaire  Si^hooL  but  Lameunais*  JCssai  nur  ruiflijfirncfj  ■  they  were  accused  l>efore  a  c«mrt  of  peers,  and  fined  100 
which  fell  into  his  hanrls,  decided  the  youthful  lawyer  to  !  francs.     A  short  time  after  the  i>apal  see  openly  de- 
<l«ivote  himself  thereafter  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian  |  clared  its  opposition  to  them  by  an  encyclical  censure 
reli;i:ii.>ii,  which  he  felt  satisfied  must  fonn  thci  basis  of  i  which  (.Iregory  XVI  issued  Sept.  18,  1832.     Rejecting 
ail  ai>cial  life.     He  immediatidy  abandoned  his  pntfes-  |  all  their  dogmas,  it  declared  ^  the  whole  idea  of  the  re- 
gion, and  entered  the  College  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  in  1827  '  generation  of  the  Churt.'h  absurd,  lil>erty  of  conscience  a 
recuiveil  holy  orders.     Montalemltert,  Lac<mlaire's  bi-  ■  delirium,  freedom  of  the  press  fatal,  aiul  inviolable  sub- 
o^crripher,  however,  would  have  us  biilieve  tliat  this  sud-  |  mission  to  the  prince  a  maxim  of  faitlu"     Kven  before 
^irn  change  from  atheism  to  orthodox  Christianity'*  was  ,  this  papal  censure  had  been  publicly  proclaimed  the 
«iue  t  '>  no  man  and  to  no  book,  but  solely  to  a  sudden  ;  three  chief  editors  of  /J A  crnir  had  gone  to  Rome,  to 
ifTi;ml4e  of  grace,  which  opened  hb  eyes  to  the  sin  and  '  prevent,  if  possible,  any  seven;  measures  on  the  part  (»f 
f.tlly  of  irreligion."     .Shortly  after  his  ordination  he  was  i  the  |iope.     It  was  at  thui  time  tliat  Lamennais  first  de- 
<»ff<*re(l  the  po.sition  of  auditor  of  the  rota  at  the  (H>urt  :  cided  to  turn  from  the  corruptions  of  Rome — from  the 
iff  Kiime,  an  offiire  which  at  once  confers  the  title  of  i  ctirpse  which  he  saw  clearly  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
m(^>i»i{;nure,  and  is  always  a  step  to  the  epi<4copate,  and  '  to  resuscitate.     Not  so,  however,  was  Laconlaire  affect- 
often  to  a  carlinal's  hat;  but  he  declined  it  {leremptorily. '  e<L     His  imagination  had  been  vividly  imprcmed  by 
llii)  riiHt  apnointm?nt  was  thnt  of  almoner  in  the  C(»l-  !  the  imposing  ceremonies  and  glorious  traditions  of  the 
lege  uf  JuUly,  also  known  as  the  College  of  Henry  IV.  i  RoniL«h  Chun'h,  and  he  was  pn^pare<l  at  once  to  suli- 
Her.ihe  became  i>ers(>iially  acquainted  with  the  abbe    mit  to  it  **sicut  cadaver.'*     **The  miseries,  the  infirroi- 
Limennais,  and  speedily  the  youthful  priest  and  the    ties,"*  says  Montalembert,  in  his  biography  of  I^Aconlaire, 
l^'inied  theologian  formed  a  close  and  intimate  alliance,    **  inseparable  fmm  the  mingling  of  everything  human 
vhich  was  interrupted  only  by  the  departure  of  Lamen-    with  that  which  is  divine,  did  not  escape  hb  noti<re,  but 
"^^  fmm  the  Church  in  1833.     Onp  of  the  first,  and    they  seemed  to  him  as  if  lost  in  the  mysterious  splen- 
Vnhtp%  most  importanL  results  of  the  friendly  alliance    dor  of  tradition  and  authority.     He  the  journalist^  the 
<'f  these  three  men  was  the  establishment,  after  the  July    citizen  of  1830,  he  the  dem(K:ralic  lil)eral,  had  couipnv 
^volutii)n  of  1830,  of  the  Journal  VArenir,  "an  organ    bended  at  the  first  glance  not  only  the  inviolable  maj- 
^  once  of  the  highest  (Church  princifiles  and  of  the    esty  of  the  suftreme  p*)ntiticate,  but  its  difiiirulties,  its 
"l*^  extreme  radicalism."     See  Lamknnais.     Count  j  long  and  patient  designs,  its  indispensable  n*ganl  for 
«'»ntalcmbcrt  has  funiishe<l  us  a  life-like  |Kirt.rait  of    men  and  things  here  l>elow.     The  faith  and  the  duty 
'^(^nlaire  atthU  time;  an<l,  although  much  allowance  |  of  the  Catholic  priest  had  at  cmcc  elevated  that  noble 
"■yst  be  made  for  the  passionate  exclamations  of  a  '  heart  almve  all  the  mists  of  pride^  ab<ive  all  the  sednc- 
"*H  it  desterA'cs  at  least  our  notice.     "  It  was  in  No-    tions,  all  the  temptations  of  talent,  above  all  the  intoxi- 
^hcr,  1H30,  that  1  saw  him  for  the  first  lime  in  the    cation  of  strife.     With  the  f>enetration  which  faith  and 
^»net  of  the  abbe  Lamennais,  four  months  after  a  rev-    humility  c«»nfer,  he  fmssed  iK'forehand  u|Mm  our  preten- 
^">n  which  had  appeared  for  a  moment  to  confoun<l ;  sions  the  judgment  which  has  l»een  ratifii'd  by  time, 
"  *  common  ruin  the  throne  and  the  alur.  ami  one  j  that  great  auxiliary  <»f  the  Church  and  of  truth.     It 
U^*""!  »ftcr  the  establishment  of  the  7o7/rfi/r/ /,'/4  rc^ur.    was  then,  I  venture  to  l)elie\H?,  that  (iod  marked  him 
^  j'^'^fntl  had  for  its  motto  *  God  and  Libtrtyr     It  '  forever  with  the  seal  of  his  gratre,  and  that  he  gave  him 
the  intention  of  the  founders  that  it  should  regen-  I  the  assurance  of  the  reward  due  to  the  invincible  fidel- 
VL^J-*tholic  opinion  in  France,  and  seal  its  union  with  j  ity  of  a  tndy  priestly  soul."     Hereafter  the  man  Lacor- 

"/•J  Pftjgrcts. He  was  twenty-eight  years  of    <iaire  is  lost  in  the  <'hun>hmaii,  the  active  and  in<|uiring 

Jr*  *'*  'fas  dresse4  as  a  layman,  the  state  of  Paris  not '  intellect  inuifined,  if  not  extinguished,  by  the  ofiieial  re- 
Hi*  f*"**'"*"*?  priests  to  wear  their  clerical  dwtumo,  |  ligion.  His  IxmdJitU'  retractation  i>f  course  dn-w  uiK>n 
chiJn  "^"^^  rtgure,  his  delicate  and  regidar  features,  his  .  him  not  only  estrangement  fn>m  his  master,  whose  in- 
his  hi  ^"'*^^*'*»  ^**®  sovereign  carriage  of  his  head,  tfllectual  philosophy  he  harl  never  n*ally  adopted,  and 
hiirh  •  .*'^  sparkling  eye,  an  inde8cril>able  union  of  i  whoiie  n'tractation  was  never  more  than  formaj,  but  the 
jjj^^^T*Ht,  elegance,  and  modesty  in  his  whole  app4uir-  i  reproach  of  worldliness.  It  was  due  in  reality,  how- 
i^J^J'*'*  only  the  outward  tokens  of  a  soul  which  '  ever,  to  a  ])n*ciHely  o[)p<isite  cause.  His  heart  was  iden- 
2^*1  teady  to  overflow,  not  merely  in  the  free  con-  tifie<l  with  the  cause  of  the  Church,  aiul  only  his  intel- 
*^imUic  apcakiog,  but  in  the  cffuflioua  of  intimate   lect  with  the  Free-Church  theory.     '*Do  not  let  us 
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chain  our  hearts  to  our  ideas,'*  he  said  quite  earnestly : 
and  he  evidently  felt  the  delight  in  submission  which 
always  accompanies  a  sacritice  of  self  fur  something  one 
thinks  higher  and  better  than  self.  He  thought  he  had 
detected  a  pride  of  systematic  philosophy  in  the  views 
of  his  master,  Lamennais,  and  this  had,  he  said,  often 
galknl  and  fretted  him.  He  believed  that  the  Church, 
in  condemning  Lamennais  and  his  school,  had  delivered 
him  (Lacordaire)  "  from  the  most  terrible  of  all  oppres- 
sions, that  of  the  human  intellect  ;*"  and  henceforth, 
though  tender  and  respectful  to  his  master  in  the  ad- 
versity of  pai)al  disfavor,  he  really  loved  the  Church 
the  better  for  having  humbled  himself  before  her  deci- 
sion, just  as  he  would  have  loved  CwOil  better  for  having 
bowed  his  own  self-will  to  the  divine  volition.  The 
Church,  he  held,  was  higher  than  his  intellect.  His 
spirit,  he  fancied,  had  gained  in  vital  power  by  humbling 
his  own  intellect  before  the  mind  of  the  Church.  And 
so  he  embraced  the  tirst  opportunity  that  presented  it- 
self to  convince  the  papal  see  of  his  sincerity.  I^amen- 
nais  had  just  appeared  before  the  public  in  liis  Paroles 
tfun  €Toyanty  and  the  book  was  selling  extensively,  and 
tinding  a  very  large  circle  of  readers.  Here  was  an  o|>- 
portunity  to  break  a  lance  in  defence  of  Rome;  and, 
though  the  attack  in  tliis  instance  had  to  be  directed 
even  against  his  own  former  master,  he  hesitated  not  to 
enter  the  lists.  He  replietl  to  Lamennais'  book  by  his 
Considerations  sur  le  systsme  phUosophiqut  de  M,  La- 
mennais^ a  work  which  proved  a  total  failure,  and  which 
Montalembert,  the  associate  of  Lacordaire — his  bosom 
apostate  from  Lamennais — is  obliged  to  admit  as  hav- 
ing been  anything  but  successful.  New  honors,  notwith- 
standing, soon  sought  out  the  devoted  adherent  to  the 
cause  of  the  Ultramontanes,  first  (in  1833  and  1835)  in 
the  offer  of  the  editorship  of  the  journal  VUnirerSy  then 
lately  established  to  further  the  Ultramontane  princi- 
ples, and  later  in  the  proffer  of  a  professor's  chair  at  the 
University  of  Louvain.  He  desired  none  of  these — the 
pulpit  and  the  convent  cell  he  had  decided  should  be 
his  future  place  of  resort, ''  to  speak  and  to  write,  to  live 
a  solitary  and  studious  life  ;*'  he  says  in  a  letter  of  1833, 
^*  such  is  the  wish  of  mv  whole  soul." 

In  the  spring  of  1833  he  preached  for  the  first  time 
in  public  It  was  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Koch,  in 
Paris.  "  I  was  there,"  says  M.  MontAlembcrt,  **  with 
MM.  de  Courcelles,  Ampere,  and  some  others,  who  must 
remember  it  as  I  do.  He  failed  completely,  and,  com- 
ing out,  every  one  said,  'This  is  a  man  of  talent,  but  he 
never  will  be  a  preacher.'  lacordaire  himself  thought 
the  same."  His  failure  was  very  much  like  that  <)f 
Sheridan,  D'Israeli,  Robert  Hall,  and  many  other  ora- 
tors— an  incentive  to  become  great.  In  the  l)eginning 
of  1834  he  delivered  his  famous  Conferences  in  the  Col- 
lege Stanislas,  the  humblest  of  the  colleges  of  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  appointed  as  lecturer  in  the  students, 
and  where  his  failure  at  St.  Koch  was  now  recompensed 
by  a  great  success,  his  audience  oftentimes  amounting  to 
from  500  to  600  persons.  In  the  year  following  (1835) 
we  find  him  installed  preacher  at  Notre  Dame,  and  for 
once  it  was  acknowledgetl  that  "France  had  a  living 
preacher  who  knew  how  to  fascinate  the  intellect,  kin- 
dle the  imagination,  and  touch  the  heart  of  the  most 
ctUtivated  and  of  the  most  illiterate.  Whenever  La- 
cordaire was  announced  to  preach  in  Notre  Dame  the 
cathedral  was  surrounded,  long  before  the  doors  were 
open,  by  an  immense  and  heterogeneous  crowd.  Before 
he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  the  vast  nave,  the  aisles,  and 
the  side  chapels  were  thronged  with  statesmen  and 
journalists,  members  of  the  Academy  and  tradesmen, 
working-men  and  high-bom  women,  sceptics,  socialists, 
devout  Catholics,  and  resolute  Protestants,  who  were  all 
compelled  to  surrender  themselves  for  the  time  to  the 
irresistible  torrent  of  his  el«K|uence"  {K.  W.  Dale,  in  Con- 
temporary  Rerietr,  May,  18tl8,  p.  2). 

Only  two  years  after  his  app<»intment  to  Notre  Dame, 
Lacordaire  suddenlv  fixed  the  wonder  of  the  multitude 
again  upon  him  by  relinqubhing  the  career  of  distinc- 


tion which  had  so  lately  opened  to  him,  and  by  jour- 
neying to  Kome,  **with  the  principal  design,"  as  he 
himself  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters,  **of  entering  the 
Dominican  order,  with  the  ai^cessory  design  of  re-estab- 
lishing it  in  France."  This  opens  a  new  phase  in  the 
life  of  Lacordaire.  "  It  was  always  the  mark  of  Lacor- 
daire's  character,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Uptviaior  (Lond. 
Dec.  7,  1807),  "that  all  his  deepest  feelings,  like  moral 
caustic,  buni|  inward,  so  that  he  complained  from  the 
beginning  of  life  to  the  end  that  even  the  deepest  friend- 
ship lie  knew  led  him  not  into  society,  but  into  solitude,** 
and  it  is  in  solitude  that  his  days  are  mainly  spent  after 
his  sudden  retreat  from  Notre  Dame  in  1837.  Hence- 
forth his  "inner  life"  is  a  storj*  of  the  inward  progress 
of  self-humiliations— self-crucifixions,  as  he  called  them, 
measuring  them  by  the  standard  of  Christ's  sufferings. 
In  the  compute  Felf-sacrifice  of  the  monk,  in  the  abso- 
lute life  in  (lod  to  which  he  now  resigned  himself,  he  be- 
lieved he  could  alone  find  the  true  source  of  a  new  life  for 
human  societv.  If  Christ's  self-sacrifice  was  the  source 
of  human  redemption,  the  orders  which  set  forth  that 
self-sacritice  most  perfectly  to  the  world  contained  the 
true  life-hlo(Ml  of  the  world;  and  henceforth  hb  life  and 
that  of  his  followers  became  one  long  passion  of  self-im- 
molation, in  which  the  spirit  was  trained  by  the  sharp- 
est voluntarj'  penances  to  regulate  everj*  inward  move- 
ment by  the  ideal  of  Christian  humility  or  hnroiliation. 
What  Lacordaire's  biographer  reverently  calls  "holy 
follies"  were  of  dailv  occurrence.  "  Will  von,"  he  said 
one  day  on  the  Campagna  to  his  disciple,  p^re  Reason, 
"  suffer  something  for  the  sake  of  him  who  has  suffered 
so  much  for  us?"  and,  showing  him  a  thom-bush,  they 
both  at  once  precipitated  themselves  into  it^  and  came 
out  covered  with  blood.  How  this  was  "suffering  for 
Christ's  sake"  Lacordaire  does  not  explain ;  but  he  scrms 
to  have  thought  that  all  suffering,  needless  or  needful, 
voluntary  or  involuntar}',  was  ak'sson  in  love  for  Christ. 
"All  his  mysticism,"  says  his  biographer,  "redu«d  it- 
self to  this  one  principle,  to  suffer;  to  suffer  in  order  to 
expiate  justice,  and  in  order  to  prove  love."  And 
henceforth  his  life  as  a  monk  was  a  burning  fire  of  re- 
ligious passion  and  penance,  all  intended  to  teach  him, 
as  he  thouglit,  to  enter  more  deeply  into  crucified  love : 
"His  thanksgiving  after  mass  was  generally  short;  in 
making  it  he  most  often  experienced  very  ardent  emo- 
tions of  love  to  (rod,  which  he  went  to  ap]>ea8e  in  the 
cell  of  one  of  his  religious.  He  woidd  enter  with  his 
countenance  still  radiant  with  the  holy  joy  kindled  at 
the  altar i  then,  humbly  kneeling  before  the  religious, 
and  kissing  his  feet,  he  would  beg  him  to  do  him  the 
charity  of  chastising  him  for  the  love  of  God.  Then  he 
would  uncover  his  shoulders,  and,  whether  willing  or 
unwilling,  the  bn)ther  was  oMiged  to  give  him  a  severe 
discipline.  He  would  rise  all  bruised  from  his  knees, 
and,  remaining  for  a  long  time  with  his  lips  pressed  to 
the  feet  of  him  who  had  scourged  him,  would  give  utter- 
ance to  his  gratitude  in  the  most  lively  terms,  and  then 
withdraw  with  j<»y  on  his  brow  and  in  his  heart.  At  oth- 
er times,  after  receiving  the  discipluie,  he  would  beg  the 
religious  to  sit  down  again  at  hb  table,  and  prostra- 
ting himself  on  the  ground  under  his  feet,  he  would  re- 
main there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  finishing  his  pra\'er 
in  silence,  and  delighting  himself  in  God,  as  he  felt  his 
head  under  the  foot  that  humbled  him.  These  penances 
were  ver\'  often  renewed,  and  those  who  were  chosen  to 
execute  them  did  not  resign  themselves  to  the  ofiice 
without  difliculry.  It  was  a  real  penance  to  them,  e»- 
{lecially  at  first;  they  would  willingly  have  changed 
places  with  him.  Rut  gradually  they  became  used  to 
it,  and  the  father  took  occasion  of  this  to  require  more, 
ami  to  make  them  treat  him  according  to  his  wishes. 
Then  they  were  obliged  to  strike  him,  to  spit  in  bb 
face,  to  s|>eak  to  him  as  a  slave.  'Go  and  clean  my 
shoes;  bring  me  such  a  thing;  away  with  you,  wretch !' 
and  they  had  to  drive  him  from  them  like  a  dog.  The 
religious  whom  he  sek'cted  to  render  him  these  ser\*ice8 
were  those  who  were  most  at  their  ease  with  him ;  and 
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he  returned  by  preference  to  siicli  an  spared  him  lcai$t. 
lib  thint  fur  peiuuices  of  thU  iletK^riptton  appears  the 
mure  extraordinary  from  the  fai-t  that  hut  exceedingly 
delicate  and  sensitive  tem|)eranK'nt  renden*<l  them  iu- 
supportably  painful  h»  him.*"    Tt»  l^testants  this  sounds 
like  the  rehearsal  of  an  unreal  moral  trapsdy,  a  rehearsal 
wliich  must  have  done  for  more  to  iKswildcr  the  niincU« 
of  those  who  were  guilty  of  these  artiticiol,  cruel,  and 
unmeaiiin;^  insults  to  one  they  loved  and  rcvercil  than 
C4>  deepen  his  own  love  for  his  Lord.    Vet  in  scenes  like 
rhese  were  fostered  the  roots  of  his  life  as  a  Dominican 
friar — the  spirit  less  of  a  modern  Catholic  thinker  than 
of  a  mediaeval  monk.     But  if  his  chan^  to  a  monastic 
seclusion  from  the  turmoils  of  Paris  life  must  api)ear 
strange  Ut  a  l*rotestant  reailcr,  greater  still  will  ever  be 
Che  task  to  explain  how  this  advocate  of  liberty  of  con- 
ifcience  and  the  impmprii'ty  of  the  interference  of  the 
<!ivil  power  for  the  pumshment  of  heretics  cotUd  find  it 
in  hiji  heart  to  resuscitate  an  order  which  has  more 
Crimea  and  cruelties  to  answer  for  than  even  the  infa- 
mous sect  of  the  Assassins — an  order  whose  founder  was 
Che  very  incarnation  of  persecutioiu     Just  here  also  it 
may  not  be  out  of  plice  to  allude  to  the  uncritical  man- 
ner in  which  LaiHirdairc  comp<ised  a  life  of  St.  liominic 
— the  founder  of  the  Inquisition — entirely  ignoring  all 
those  historians  who  have  detaile<i  and  provrd  the  atro- 
ciona  crudtiea  perjietrated  by  that  saint  and  his  follow- 
ers (  Vie  dr  iSctuU  Dominique^  Paris,  1840-4, 8vo). 

In  184<),  after  a  three-years'  novitiate  in  the  convent 
of  Querela,  Lacordaire  took  the  vows  of  the  order  of  St. 
K>ominie,  and  in  1811,  with  shavetl  heail  and  clad  in  the 
Arhite  robe  of  his  order,  which  had  not  been  seen  in 
ITrance  for  half  a  i*entury,  he  once  more  ascended  the 
f  )ulpit  of  Notre  Dame.     From  this  time  his  voice  was 
frequently  heard  within  the  walls  of  that  great  cathe- 
dral of  the  capital  of  the  French,  as  well  as  in  many 
<.>ther  parts  of  France.     Thus,  in  1847,  he  preached  in 
^he  cathedral  church  of  Nancy   the  funeral  sermon  of 
9_;eiieral  Dmuot,  by  many  (e.  g.  Ste.-Bcnve )  pronounced 
.aa  masterpiece  of  pulpit  oratory.      In  the  tin>t  election 
^^vhich  succeeded  the  Involution  of  1848  he  was  chosen 
ci-ine  of  the  representatives  of  Marseilles,  and  took  part  in 
.^Bome  of  the  debates  in  the  Assembly ;  but  he  resigneil 
s^u  the  following  May,  and  withdrew  entirely  from  {Mdit- 
S^cal  life.     In  1849,  and  again  in  185<)  an<i'lK51,  he  re- 
s»umed  his  courses  at  Notre  Dame.     To  immense  au- 
^.-liences,  such  as  no  orator  in  France  had  ever  been  able 
"^C-o  call  together  before,  he  delivered  in  these  eventful 
.^k^ears  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  communion  of  man 
"'^-rith  God,  on  the  fall  and  the  restoration  of  man,  and  on 
^^he  providential  economy  of  the  restoration,  which,  t(»- 
^L^ther  with  earlier  dlscourseis  have  been  collected  in 
hree  volumes,  wider  the  title  of  Conferences  ile  \otre 
fiamt  de  Paris  (1835-50;  a  selection  was  published  in 
^^ngUsh  dreas  by  Henry  Laugdon,  N.  York,  1871,  8vo). 
\U  last  public  discourse  at  Paris  he  delivered  at  St. 
-^iflch  in  February,  1853.     To  some  of  his  remarks  the 
^■-Jnperial  government  took  exception;  and  Lacordaire, 
^Jnding  himself  restricted  in  that  freedom  of  speech  of 
^*^ivhich  he  had  been  throughout  life  a  steady  and  power- 
ful defender,  never  again  preached  in  Paris;  but  at 
-Tooloose— the  birthplace  of  St.  Dominic  and  the  burial- 
'^^laoe  of  St.y\i|uinas— he  delivered  in  1854  six  discoivses 
^w  life— the  life  of  the  passions,  the  moral  life,  tlie  8U()er- 
^tttural  life,  and  the  iniluence  of  the  supernatural  life  on 
"the  public  and  private  life  of  man— which  his  biogra- 
pher (Montalembert)  pronounces  "the  most  eloquent, 
the  most  irreproachable  of  all."     OiTered  the  direction 
of  the  school  and  convent  of  Sor&ze,he  withdrew  to  that 
noted  retreat  of  the  Dominicans,  and  there  died,  Nov. 
21i  1861.     Besides  the  works  alluded  tiv— the  Con/e- 
Tmces  and  Considerations  ph^osophijurs  —  ]ju*ordaire 
wrote  a  Memoirs,  pour  U  ritablissement  en  France  de 
rordre  dtsfrsrts  prichenrs  ( 1840).    H  is  correspondence 
with  Madame  Swetchine  (by  Falloux,  1864),  with  Mont- 
alembert (1863),  and  with  a  youiig  friend  (by  I'abbo 
Pardre,  1863),  as  well  as  all  hb  other  writings,  were 


published  as  (E»rres  completes  in  1851,1858.  and  1861j 
in  6  V0IS.8V0  and  12nio.  He  was  electetl  a  member  of 
the  Academy  in  18(X)  as  successor  to  M.  do  TocqueviUe, 
upon  whom  he  pronounced  a  eulogy — the  customary  in- 
augural address — which  was  hU  last  public  addriKAi 

Of  the  ability  Lacordaire  display i-d  in  his  works  a 
writer  in  tlie  lirit,  aiui  For,  Fcanf/,  Htc.  (Oct.  1863),  p. 
726  R(|.,  thus  c(»mments:  "As  a  writer,  Lacordaire  lias 
not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  ctnuymUi  with  Lamen- 
nais,  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  French  firose.  His 
loose,  declamatory,  theatrical  style  is  ij\  every  respect 
fur  inferior  to  the  simple,  grand,  nervous  eio(iuence  of 
Lameiuiais.  We  also  venture  to  atTirm  that,  in  to;> 
many  of  his  discourses,  instead  of  explaining  the  Word 
of  (iod  simply  and  familiarly  to  the  ]>eoplc,  ho  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  attack  what  he  terms  the  iin-vailing  doubt 
and  scepticism  of  the  age,  and  attempts  to  guide  hi^ 
hearers  to  a  |x>sitive  divine  faith  by  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  the  natural  reason.  In  many  of  his  discourses, 
too,  he  falsities  history'  for  the  puqHMc  of  making  it  co- 
incide with  his  Komanist  prejudices.  He  absolutely 
refuses  to  recognise  any  gootl  whatever  in  former  sys- 
tems of  religion  and  philosophy.  Without  the  i)alc  of 
the  Komibh  Church  all  is  evil,  within  it  everything  is 
good.  As  to  human  reawm,  he  cannot  en<lure  it.  ^Tliat 
which  at  present  ruins  ever>'thing,'  he  says,  *  that  which 
causes  the  world  to  ride  insecurely  at  anchor,  is  the 
reason.'  *Our  intelligence  apjwars  to  me  like  a  ship 
without  sails  or  masts  on  an  unknown  sea.'  *  Societies 
are  tottering  when  the  thinkers  take  them  in  hand,  and 
the  precise  moment  of  their  downfall  is  tliat  wherein 
they  announced  to  them  that  the  intellect  is  emanci- 
pated.' And  while  human  reason  is  thus  summarily 
condemne<l,  the  infallibilitv  of  the  Church  is  asserted 
and  defended  in  the  nu)st  al»solute  manner.  '  The  C'ath- 
olic  doctrine.'  he  says,  *  resolves  all  questions,  and  takes 
from  them  even  the  (juality  of  questions.  We  have  no 
longer  to  reason,  whicli  is  a  great  blessing,  for  we  arc 
not  here  to  reason,  but  to  act,  and  to  build  up  in  time  a 
work  for  eternity.' " 

See  Montalembert,  Le  Pere  lacordaire  (Paris,  1862, 
8vo);  Ijomenie,  I^e.  Pere  Lacordaire  (1844);  I^rraui, 
BuH/raphie  historique  de  Lacordaire  (1847) ;  Chocame, 
Jiuttr  Life  of  Pere  Lacordaire  (transl.  by  Father  Ayl- 
ward;  Lond  and  New  York,  1867, 8vo);  Villard,  Co/rr- 
spondenee  inedite  e(  biographie  (Par.  1870, 8vo) ;  Kirwan, 
Afodern  France  (18i>3) ;  and  the  Revne  dts  dear  Mondts^ 
May  1,1861:  Sainto- Ben ve,  ratiwrie*  (/t//.i/m/f,i,208sq.; 
BrU.  and  For,  Fr,  Ri^,  Oct.  1863,  art.  iii ;  Ctmtempora" 
ry  Her,  May,  1868,  art.  i.  M.  Edmond  St^hcrcr,  in  the 
Litierature  Conie.mp*iraine,  also  treated  of  pere  Lacor- 
daire, but  with  special  regard  to  his  ability  as  a  wTiter. 
His  estimate  of  the  note<l  Dominican  is  rather  unfavor- 
able, {»erha|>s  even  unjust.  Of  the  discourses  of  Lacor- 
daire, he  maintains  that  they  are  *'  luireadable"  (p.  166). 
See  also  BUickwinxTs  Magazitte,  Feb.  1863 ;  Lond,  QuarU 
Review,  July,  1864.     (J.  il.  W.) 

Lacroix,Ci.A('i>iU9,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian and  philosopher,  was  l>om  at  the  village  of  St.  An- 
dn*,  province  of  Limbuj^,  in  1652.  He  l>ecame  master 
of  philosophy  in  1673.  and  immediately  after  joined  the 
Order  of  .lesiiitit.  He  taught  moral  theology  first  at 
(>»l<»gne,  then  at  MUnster;  lx?came  doctor  of  theology  in 
1698,  and  dictl  June  1,  1714.  He  wwte  a  commentary 
on  Husenbaum's  Moral  TheoUtyie  (Ct)logne,  1710, 2  vols, 
folio).     See  HirsKNUAi'M. 

Lacroze,  Matml'kix  YKrssii^itK  ni%  n  distinguish- 
e<I  French  Orientalist,  was  in  turn  a  merchant,  a  medi- 
cal student,  and  a  Ilenedictine  monk.  Finally,  having 
abjured  Romanism,  he  retin-d  to  IVLssia,  whore,  in  1697, 
he  l)ecame  librarian  to  the  king.  He  died  at  Ik'riin  in 
1739.  His  principal  works  are  llixtnire  dn  Chri*tian-' 
iume  des  Iwks  (Li  Haye,  1724,  sm.  8vt0 :  —  Ifistoire  dn 
Chrvttiftnisme  d'Kthiipie.  el  tFAmienie  {\ji  Haye,  1739, 
sm.  8vo).     See  Darliu!;,  Cyehrp,  BiMiofj.  >».  v. 

Lactantiua.  Ll'cius  Cieuus  (or  C^ciuus)  Fin- 
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itiANUs,  one  of  the  early  Latin  fathers,  called  by  Jerome 
{CataL  c.  80)  the  most  learned  man  of  hb  time,  and,  on 
account  of  the  fine  and  rhetorical  culture  which  his 
writings  evince,  not  unfrcquently  named  the  Christian 
Cicero  (or,  as  Jerome  has  it,  *'  Fluviuti  eloquentias  Tulli- 
anie"),  was  formerly  supixised  to  have  been  by  birth  an 
African,  but  is  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  of 
Italian  birth,  a  native  of  Firmum  (Fermo),  on  the  Adri- 
atic, Italy.  He  was  bom  probably  near  the  middle  of 
the  3.1  century;  his  parents,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, were  heathens,  and  he  only  became  a  Christian 
at  a  sjmowhat  mature  age  (comp.  De  Ira  JJeij  c.  2 ;  Jtt- 
ttitt.  iJiv,  vii,  2),  certainly  before  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cutiuiu  Lactaiitius  pursued  his  rhetorical  studies  ui  the 
school  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  and  apologist  Amo- 
bius  of  Sicca,  in  proconsular  Africa,  and  it  is  thus,  in  all 
probability,  that  arose  the  notion  that  Lactantius  was 
of  African  birth.  While  yet  a  youth  Lactantius  gained 
celebrity  by  tlio  publication  of  a  poetical  work  caUed 
Symposioti,  a  collection  of  a  hundred  riddles  in  hexame- 
ters fur  table  amusement.  But  it  was  his  eloquence 
that  secured  him  really  great  renown,  and  he  was  heard 
of  by  Diocletian,  and  by  him  called  to  Nicomedia  as 
professor  of  Latin  eloquence.  This  city  was,  however, 
inhabited  and  visited  mainly  by  Greeks,  and  Lactantius 
found  but  few  pupils  to  instruct.  This  afforded  him 
plenty  of  leisure,  and  he  welcomed  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  devote  himself  laigely  to  authorship.  Thus  he  con- 
tinued at  Nicomedia  ten  years,  while  the  Christians 
were  not  only  persecuted  by  the  emperors  with  fire  and 
sword,  but  idso  assailed  by  the  heathen  philosophers 
with  the  weapons  of  science,  wit,  and  ridicule.  Against 
so  many  outrages  Lactantius  felt  impelled  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  hated  and  despised  religion,  and  the 
more  as  he  thought  he  had  obsen'ed  that  they  proceed- 
ed, at  least  in  part,  fmm  ignorance  and  gross  misunder- 
standings. It  was  during  this  defence  of  Christianity,  in 
all  probability,  that  he  became  himself  a  convert  to  the 
true  faith,  and  thus  may  it  be  accounted  for  that  Con- 
stantine  called  him  to  his  court  in  Gaul  as  preceptor 
(after  312  says  Dr.  Schaff,  CA.  nUt,  iii,  966)  of  his  son 
Crispus,  whom  Constant ine  afterwards  (326)  caused  to 
be  put  to  dcatli.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  even  in  this 
exalted  position  he  remained  so  poor  as  often  to  want 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  must  have  been  quite 
old  when  he  arrived  in  (iaul,  for  he  is  then  already  spo- 
ken of  OS  a  gray-haire<l  old  man,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  died  at  the  imfjcrial  residence  in  Treves  shortly 
after  his  pupil  Cris|)us,  aUmt  330.  It  has  often  been  a 
matter  of  great  i)er{dexity  to  antiquarians  to  accoinit 
for  the  fact  that  Lactantius  esca^MHl  personal  injur}'  dur- 
ing the  Diocletian  persecution.  Some  think,  and  thLs 
seems  to  be  reasonable,  that  lactantius  escaped  suffering 
for  his  faith  because  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
philosopher,  and  not  as  a  Christian  writer;  and,  indeed, 
to  judge  from  his  De  Ojnficio  Dei,  he  appears  to  have 
been  more  attracted  by  the  moral  and  fihilosophical  as- 
pects of  Christianity  than  by  the  supeniatund  and  the 
dogmatic  In  fact,  in  all  the  theologicid  works  of  I..actan- 
tius  is  manifest  the  influence  of  his  early  stwlies  of  all 
the  masteq)ieces  of  ancient  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and 
he  may  be  detined  tn  a  Cliristian  pu[)il  of  Cicero  and  of 
Seneca.  (Comp.,  on  the  inclination  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian teachers  in  the  Koman  empire  to  style  themselves 
"philosophers,"  Brit.  Quart,  H&r.  July,  1871,  p.  9,  coL  1.) 
Jerome  even  says  of  him  {K]nst,  83,  ad  PauJinum  [alias 
84  ad  Magnum  ] ), "  Lactantius  wrote  seven  books  against 
the  Gentiles,  and  two  volumes  on  the  work  ond  the  an- 
ger of  GikL  If  you  wish  to  read  these  treaties,  you 
will  find  in  them  a  compendium  of  Ciocro's  Dialogues." 
He  had  entered  more  deeply  into  Chri.Htian  morals  than 
into  Christian  metaphysics,  and  his  wtirks  ofTtr  none  of 
those  learned  and  profound  ex|)ositions  of  the  dogmas 
which  we  find  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  or  in  Origen. 
Lactantius,  however,  has  l)een  called,  as  we  already 
hinted,  the  Christian  Cicero,  on  ai^count  of  his  resem- 
blance to  this  celebrated  classical  writer  in  the  elegance 


and  finish  of  his  style,  but  still  more  on  account  of  hav- 
ing made  himself  the  advocate  and  propagator  of  the 
great  moral  truth  of  Christianity,  while  carefully  avoid- 
ing all  dogmatic  speculation ;  thus  also  did  Cicero  advo- 
cate all  the  great  pracrical  truths  of  the  best  philosoph- 
ical systems  of  antiquity,  but  set  little  store  by  what- 
ever was  purely  meta|)hysicaL 

In  learning  and  culture  Lactantius  excelled  all  the 
men  of  his  time ;  in  the  words  of  Jerome,  he  was  ^^  om- 
nium suo  tempore  eruditissimus.'*  His  M-ritings  betray 
a  noble  unconsciousness  which  forgets  itself  in  striving 
to  reach  its  lofty  aim.  The  modesty  of  his  claims  and 
of  his  estimate  of  lumself  is  exhibited  and  embodied  in 
the  facts  of  his  life.  ^Vlthough  at  the  court  of  the  greats 
est  prince  on  earth,  and  by  lib  position  invited  to  luxu- 
rious indulgence,  he  volunUrily  preferred  a  poverty 
which  not  oidy  excluded  superfiuities,  but  also  oflen  dis- 
pensed with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Some  have  repre- 
sented that  he  pushed  his  austerities  even  to  an  unau- 
thorized extreme.  "  I  shall  think  that  I  have  sufficientlv 
lived,"  he  writes,  *'  and  that  I  have  suflSciently  fulfilled 
the  office  of  a  man,  if  my  labor  shall  have  freed  any 
from  their  errors,  and  directed  them  in  the  way  to 
heaven." 

Lactantius  v.us  a  lavman  and  a  rhetorician,  and  vet 
he  dis])lays  in  his  writings  in  general — and  they  were 
not  few — such  a  depth  and  extent  of  theological  knowl- 
c<lge  as  coidd  scarcely  have  been  expected.  It  is  sur- 
prising with  what  penetration  and  precision  he  liandles 
many  intricate  subjects.  Warmth  of  feeluig,  richness 
of  thought,  and  clearness  of  apprehension  are  impressed 
upon  all  his  literary  productions.  His  expressions  are 
always  lucid,  considerate,  and  well  arranged.  Nowhere 
does  the  reader  feel  an  unpleasant  tone  of  pedantry  or 
affectation ;  everywhere  he  is  attracted  by  the  impress 
of  genuine  learning  and  eloquence.  In  harmony  and 
purity  of  style,  in  beauty  and  elegance  of  expresMon,  he 
excels  all  the  fathers  of  Christian  antiquity,  if  we  except 
Ambrose  in  some  of  his  letters,  and  Sulpicius  Severus. 
His  reputation  in  this  respect  was  so  celebrated  in  the 
earliest  times  that  men  loved  to  call  him  the  Christian 
Cicero.  So  much  for  form  an<l  diction.  The  case  is 
quite  otherwise  with  the  exposition  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  in  detail.  In  the  midst  of  admi- 
rable i)hilosophical  developments,  as  with  other  writers 
of  this  class,  we  meet  with  many  mistakes,  many  erro- 
neous views  and  half-truths,  for  which  Gelasius  classed 
his  writings  with  the  Aiwcrj-pha.  If  the  judgment 
above  expressed  is  thus,  in  some  measure,  modified,  yet 
is  his  merit  not  much  diminished.  Tluit  is  to  sav,  there 
are  at  lM>ttom  almost  entiR*ly  such  anomalies  as  he  met 
in  the  older  >%Titers  before  him,  and  which  the  Church 
had  not  yet  tiistinctly  excluded  by  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition of  the  doctrines  in  question.  What  strikes  us 
more  unpleasantly  L<«  that  we  miss  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  by  proof  from  its  own  dogmas,  which  he 
himself  had  promised  to  give;  we  svmpathize  with  Je- 
rome in  the  wish,  "'■  Utinam  tam  nostra  confirmare  potu- 
isset,  quam  facile  aliena  distinxit." 

Dr.  SchafF  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  doc- 
trinal views  of  Lactantius  {Church  Iligt,  iii,  957)  :  "  His 
mistakes  and  errors  in  the  exposition  of  ]x)ints  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  do  not  amount  to  heresies,  but  are  mostly 
due  to  the  crude  and  unsettled  state  of  the  Chun*h  doc- 
trine at  the  time.  In  the  doctrine  of  sin  he  borders 
upon  Manicho-'ism.  In  anthn>pology  and  soteriology  he 
follows  the  synergism  which,  until  August  me,  was  al- 
most universal.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  was, 
like  most  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  a  subordinationtst. 
He  taught  a  duplex  natiritas  of  Christ,  one  at  the  crea- 
tion, and  one  at  the  incarnation.  Christ  went  forth 
from  (lod  at  the  creation  as  a  word  from  the  mouth,  vet 
hypostatically." 

Work^. — We  will  briefly  notice  his  works  in  order :  L 
Divinanim  Ituititutumuin^  libri  vii  (Divine  Institutes, 
seven  books),  a  comprehensive  apology  for  the  Christian 
religion,  which,  on  account  of  the  elegant  style  iu  which 
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it  is  written,  has  been  favorite  reading,  and  ia  said  t(»  |  and  indefeasible  claims.  He  proceedis  with  constant 
have  appeared  in  more  than  a  hundre<l  etiitions.  His  i  reference  to  the  diver^ng  opinions  of  the  philosophers, 
motive  for  writing  this  woric  he  tlms  asj^igiis  liimsclf :  to  develop  from  the  h(»ly  8cri|>ture8  the  history'  of  the 
Since  men,  by  their  own  fault  bewildered,  can  no  longer  i  creation  and  of  the  origin  of  idoUtry.  According  to 
tiiid  the  way  back  to  truth,  his  object  is  to  point  it  out  ^  him,  this  originated  in  its  first  germ  from  Ham,  who  lay 
to  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  confirm  in  it  those  '•  under  his  fat  tier's  curse.  Among  his  posterity  the  loss 
who  tiave  already  reached  it.  He  feels  himself  the  i  of  the  knowledge  of  the  tnie  (io<l  tint  prevaileil ;  this 
mure  imiielled  to  this  because  his  predecessors  in  this  passed  over  into  Sabaism  or  l^arseeism  (worship  of  the 
Held — and  he  names  particularly  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  heavenly  bodies);  spread  itself  in  this  form  first  in 
—had  not,  in  his  opinion,  satisfied  the  rcHiuirements  of  ;  Egypt,  and  thence  among  the  neighboring  |)eople.  In 
the  case  on  all  sides,  and  had  iK.>rformed  their  task  nei-  |  its  furtlier  progn^ss  it  inoluiieil  the  deification  of  men,  an 
thcr  with  the  requisite  learuiug  and  thoroughness,  nor  '  externally  ]Kimiious  worship,  an<i  finally  develo^jed  it- 
with  the  suitable  adornment  of  art  and  scientific  depth.  ,  self  into  idolatry  proptT,  which,  cherished  and  promoted 
To  this  unfortunate  circumstance  he  ascribes  it  that  the  i  by  the  influence  of  tUvroons,  and  strengthened  l>y  means 
(.'hri^tian  religion  was  held  in  such  contempt,  and  ^ith  ,  i>f  <»ther  arts,  by  oracles,  magic,  etc.,  leavened  tlie  whole 
the  educAte<l  classes  was  as  gmMl  as  totally  unknown,  life  of  tlie  pagan  nations.  The  truth  of  this  intimate 
When,  with  all  the  ]K>wer  of  language  and  genius  whitrh  I  connection  of  the  dasroon  realm  with  the  heathen  p(»ly- 
he  eminently  fXMsessed,  l^ctantius  promises  to  make  a  theistic  worshi|),  and  witli  the  phenomena  pertaining 
defence  of  the  faith,  the  precedence  in  thin  resfiect  must  j  thereto,  lies  visibly  before  us,  says  Lactanttus,  in  the 
by  all  means  be  conceded  to  him;  in  boiiuty  of  form  Oiristian  power  of  exorcism;  and  with  this  he  con- 
and  splendor  of  diction  he  surpasses  all;  but  Jerome  '  eludes. 

jiutly  refuses  to  admit  the  same  in  rcs])cct  to  the  weight  I      The  thinl  book,  I)efal$a  mpientia,  exiMises  the  hea- 
of  the  contents  and  the  solidity  of  the  proofs..    The  work  I  then  philosophy  as  nugator>'  and  false.    The  etymology 
iH  dettic^tcd  to  Constautine  the  (ireat— if  the  pai(.«age  is  <  of  the  wonl  philosophy  indicates,  says  he,  not  the  pos- 
uot  an  intcqxdation — whom  he  ex(4>l.s  with  the  highest    session  of  wisdom,  but  a  striWng  after  it ;  and  in  its  ul- 
reverence,  and  praises  as  the  first  Christian  prince,  and    timate  result  it  leaves  us  n<»thhig  but  mere  opinions, 
the  restorer  of  righteousness.     CV)nse<iueutly,  it  was    upon  whose  grounds  or  groundlessness  it  can  g^ve  us  no 
written  at  the  time  when  he,  advanced  in  years,  was  al-    trustworthy  critorium,  and  consetpiently  no  certainty, 
ready  at  court;  but  the  Church  was  still  sighing  under  i  The  result  of  all  philttsophy,  therefore,  when  brought 
liKvere  persecution,  eWdently  that  of  Liciniuis  since  the  '  into  relation  to  our  highest  end,  is  unsatisfying  and  use- 
author  refers  to  that  of  Diocletian  as  having  long  shice  |  less.     Our  heart  thirsts  after  happiness,  and  this  eager, 
(lied  out.     This  brings  us  to  the  year  32<),  although  he    fen*ent  impulse  no  human  wisdom  can  satiate.     The 
had,  as  elsewhere  appears  from  his  own  words,  formed  |  reason  why  it  cannot  is  this:  because,  toni  away  from 
the  puqiose  and  the  plan  at  a  much  earlier  peritxi.   Some  |  its  union  with  religion,  the  fundamental  condition  of 
lun^Me  that  the  work  was  commenced  in  liithynia  and  ;  happiness,  it  must  necessarily  l>ecome  external,  one- 
o)m]»lfted  in  (xaul  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years.     0th-  |  sided,  and  abstract.     He  finally  points  out  in  detail  this 
cr^  from  an  allusion  which  it  contains  to  the  Diocletian  '  result  of  all  pldlow»i>hy  in  the  histi)ry  of  the  different 
l«riK!Cution — '^Spectatie  sunt  enim  spectaiiturcpie  adhnc  '  schools,  none  of  which  has  found  the  truth, or  could  find 
|«r  orbem  pcenie  cultorum  Dei,"  etc.  (^v,  17,  §  5),  sup|K)se  j  it,  liecause  their  formal  principle  had  already  misplaced 
it  t')  have  been  written  before  Lactantius  went  to  (raid,    the  way  to  the  desired  goal.    Therefore — and  this  is  the 
The  seven  books  into  which  this  work  is  ilivided  '  natural  conclusion — 14>  still  his  thirst  for  knowle<lge,  man 
funn  seven  separate  treatises.     The  first  lMM>k  is  in-    nmst  not  turn  himself  to  these,  but  to  God's  own  revela- 
wibwl  Ik  fcdsa  rrlufione.     He  designedly  Utaves  un-    ti<»n. 

touched  the  principal  question  in  regird  to  the  exuttenre  ;  The  fourth  Ixxik,  De  rrm  tnpi^ui,  proposes  to  pre- 
^  a  supreme  lYovidence,  and  takes  his  departure  fnim  pare  the  way  to  this  goal.  Starting  with  the  principle 
fbe  frropusition  that  there  is  one  6'o7,  and  that,  accord-  ;  already  enunciateil,  but  here  set  forth  more  in  detail, 
in(r  t4i  our  idea  of  Ids  essence,  of  his  relation  to  the  1  that  (genuine)  wisdom  and  religion  are,  in  tlie  last 
vodil  under  him,  and  of  that  to  him,  there  can  he.  but  analysis,  one^  they  may,  only  in  our  conception,  be  held 
'^^  He  prf»ceexls  then  to  confirm  this  dogma  by  the  I  a>»under  as  distinct,  abstract  elements,  but  in  reality  and 
authority  of  the  prophets  (of  which,  however,  he  makes  ,  in  life  ought  never  to  be  separated.  The  heathen  phi- 
"'^  Uiie  in  his  programme  than  in  his  performance ;  '  losophy  and  religion,  in  which  this  unnatural  antitlutsis 
*P*|^hich,  indeed,  would  have  l>een  only  a  petitio  ])rin-  I  and  separation  occurred,  were  therefore,  for  this  simple 
^PO'br  the  utterances  of  the  poets,  the  philosophers,  :  rea**on.  false.  The  true  unity  of  the  two  is  found  only 
*^  the  ribyls — all  of  whom  consent  in  one  and  the  \  in  (.'hristianity.     In  onler  to  exhibit  this  principle  as  a 

fact,  ho  reviews  the  history  of  our  religion.  After  hav- 
ing briefly,  but  as  mui:h  as  lie  deemed  re<iuisite  for  his 
yiiirpos<%  s]Kiken  of  the  pmphets,  he  proceetls  to  develop 


*JB^  truth ;  and  this,  at  least,  is  good  as  an  artjumentum 

^wHtinenif  though  he  seems  to  allege  it  as  having  a 

^ow  and  proi)er  force  of  proof.     The  last  half  of  the    ,,..-,..,.^, . , ,..-, , ..-.  , ~— ,, 

^J^  consists  ill  the  ludicrous  exposure  and  sarcastic    the  doctrine,  after  his  fashion,  of  the  yierson  of  Jesus 

Christ,  fn)m  the  first,  the  eternal  birth  of  the  Logos  from 
the  Father,  and  from  the  second,  his  incarnation  in  time; 
he  establishoH  the  truth  of  these,  together  with  his  De- 
ity and  his  Mewianic  ofhce.  from  his  life,  his  miracles, 
and  the  pniphets,  with  reference  almost  always  to  the 
Jews  only ;  but  finally  he  shows  to  the  heathen  h(»w  the 
very  idea  of  true  ethical  wisdom  in  some  sort  includes 
in  itself  the  incarnation  of  the  lawgiver,  that  so  a  |Htrfe<'t 


'^"^uiation  of  the  mytholi^ical  system  of  deities  in 
^^^Jf"!  and  in  detail,  as  recognised  by  its  advocates. 

^»^  second  book,  fJjf  orif/me  errorit,  demonstrates  the 
^ifold  absurdity  with  which  mankind,  while  all  na- 
^  imjiels  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  Gotl,  and 

^  ^  necessity  teaches  every  one  instinctively  to 

*  lum,  are  nevertheless  so  blinded  as  to  wander 

*'y  to  the  worship  of  idols.    He  confutes  the  spurious    ^       .  . 

jl^y'Ubjr  which  iiarticularly  the  educated  class  among    exam])le  may  be  given  of  the  yxissibility  of  kee|)ing  the 

law.     The  ncctissities  of  man  required  this  in  order  to  a 
mediation  l>etween  (lod  and  man ;  and  the  lowlv  life  of 


Sheath: 


"^hen  sought  to  excuse  or  justify  idolatry,  and  . 
''H  how  this  whole  pagan  religion,  more  closely  con-  ! 
^r'Hia  only  a  reflex  of  their  thoroughly  materialized 

■eculiiued  habit  of  mind.     liut  since  the  heathen 
rr *'I*cially  to  appeal  to  the  antiquity  of  their  cultus 


Christ,  his  sufferings,  and  even  his  death  on  the  cniss, 
are  in  perfr'ct  harmony  with  this  design. 

The  fifth  Ixiok,  iJe  jfistituu  unfolds  fir>it  the  author's 


»o  venerable  tradition,  the  author  meets  them  in  I  motives  and  object.  Then,  entering  ui»on  the  subject 
hiih^kf^'  ^"  roatters  of  religion  every  one  must  sec  for  itiielf,  he  teatdies  how,  anciently,  in  the  times  called  by 
oM^'  *'"*'*  though  ever  so  full  of  yean,  has,  by  its  I  the  heathen  the  (iolden  A^je,  tin;  tme  (i«Ml  was  honored, 

*8^i  acquired  do  right,  and  must  give  way  to  the  and  with  bis  worship  justice  lK>re  sway ;  and  how,  in  the 
^^*Oiooii  aa  ahe  cftobUalw  againat  it  her  primitive    set^uel,  in  coimeciion  with  polytheism,  all  sorts  of  vice 
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came  trooping  in,  but  with  Christ  a  kind  of  golden  age 
has  again  appeared  throttgh  the  propagation  of  right- 
eousnefld.  He  further  shows  how  near  this  lies  to  ail,  and 
that  only  through  wilfulness  it  can  fail  to  be  known ; 
and  how  the  heathen,  in  open  contradiction  to  the  idea 
of  religion,  to  reason,  and  to  every  sentiment  of  right, 
hate  the  Christians,  and  persecute  and  torment  them 
even  to  the  death.  Were  the  Christians  fools,  one  should 
spare  them ;  if  wise,  imitate  them.  That  they  are  the 
latter  is  made  clear  by  their  virtuous  behavior  and 
their  unflinching  constancy.  It  is  true  the  wisdom 
and  righteousness  of  God  condescend  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  the  appearance  of  folly,  partly  that  thus  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  may  be  convinced  of  its  nothing- 
ness, and  partly  that  the  righteous  man  may  be  helped 
forward  on  the  narrow  way  to  his  reward.  The  pre- 
texts offered  by  the  heathen  in  justification  of  their 
treatment  of  the  Christians,  as  that  they  sought  to  bring 
€hem  to  a  sober  mind,  etc.,  were,  he  maintains,  utterly 
empty,  because,  in  the  first  place,  this  treatment  was  in 
itseJf  unsuitable,  and,  in  respect  to  the  Christians,  who 
knew  very  well  how  to  defend  their  cause  with  all  so- 
berness, it  was  contemptuous  and  destructive  of  its  own 
object;  but,  in  the  second  place,  these  pretexts  were  con- 
tradicted and  falsified  by  the  Homaim'  contrary  practice 
of  toleration  towards  other  and  extremely  despicable  and 
senseless  religions.  Rather  it  was  abundantly  clear  that 
nothing  but  a  fierce  hatred  against  the  truth  impelled  to 
those  bloody  deeils  of  violence  and  cruelty. 

The  sixth  book,  De  rero  cultUj  treata  of  the  practical 
side  of  true  religion.  A  merely  external  worship,  like 
that  of  the  heathen,  is  absolutely  worthless,  and  only 
that  is  true  in  which  the  human  soid  offers  itself  to  God. 
As  all  the  philosophers  agree  in  saying  there  are  two 
ways  for  man,  one  of  virtue,  the  other  of  vice ;  the  for- 
mer narrow  and  toilsome,  leading  to  immortality ;  the 
latter  easy  and  pleasant,  leading  to  destruction :  the 
Cliristians  call  them  the  way  to  heaven  and  to  hell,  and 
eagerly  i>refer  the  former,  that  at  the  last  they  may  attain 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessedness  in  which  it  ends.  The 
philosophers  could  not  find  the  way  of  virtue,  because 
at  the  outaet  they  had  formed  to  themselves  an  utterly 
different  idea  of  good  and  evil,  and  therefore  always 
sought  it  where  it  is  never  to  be  found — on  earth  in- 
stead of  in  heaven.  The  Christians,  who  walk  in  the 
light  of  revelation,  have  the  clew  of  the  truth,  the  eter- 
nal, unchangeable  law  of  God,  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
man.  which  unfolds  our  duties  both  towards  God  (ofHcia 
pietatis)  and  towards  man  (oiHcia  humanitatis\  Lac- 
tantius  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  virtues  which  are 
embraced  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  genuine  hu- 
manity— pity,  liberality,  care  for  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
the  sick,  the  dead,  etc. ;  finally,  of  self-government  and 
the  moderation  of  the  desires  and  appetites,  particularly 
of  chastity  in  wedlock  and  out  of  it ;  and,  lost  of  all,  of 
penitence  or  penance  (pcenitentia),  and  the  true  ser^'ice 
of  G<kL  The  former  he  treats  as  a  Mtitf action,  and  in 
the  latter  he  iloes  not  rise  above  the  men*ly  ethical,  Ra- 
tionalistic position,  although,  through  his  whole  exposi- 
tion, he  makes  references,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  the  di- 
vergent views  of  the  philosophers. 

The  seventh  and  last  l)ook,  De  rita  beatOj  has  for  its 
subject  the  chief  end  of  man.  He  gives  us  briefly  his 
own  conception  of  the  great  end  of  our  existence,  thus: 
"The  world  was  made  that  we  might  be  bom;  we  are 
bom  that  we  might  know  the  Creator  of  the  world  and 
of  ourselves ;  we  know  him  that  we  may  honor  him ; 
we  honor  him  that  we  raav  receive  immortality  as  the 
reward  of  our  effort,  becaiute  the  honoring  of  (iod  de- 
mands the  highest  effort.;  we  are  rewanled  with  immor- 
tality, that  wo,  like  the  angels,  may  forever  ser^-e  the 
supreme  Father  and  Lord,  and  may  form  unto  (iod  an 
ever-during  kingdom :  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  things,  the  set^ret  of  < iod,  the  mystery  of  the  worhL" 
After  this  follows  the  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  pursued  through  ten  tlistinct  arguments,  with  the 
refutation  of  objections.    He  then  proceeds  with  an  at- 


tempt to  show  under  what  condition  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  becomes  at  the  same  time  a  bletoed 
immortality.  With  this  he  connects  his  views  in  re- 
ganl  to  the  lime  and  the  signs  of  the  end  of  the  present 
world  to  the  last  judgment,  to  the  millennial  reign,  to 
the  general  resurrection  and  the  transformation  of  thb 
world.  On  the  suiKrabomiding  delights  and  glories  of 
the  millennium  he  enlarges  with  special  satisfaction  and 
copious  elo4)uence.  In  conclusion,  he  congratulates  the 
Church  upon  the  peace  which  Constantine  has  given 
her,  and  calls  upon  all  to  forsake  the  worship  of  idols 
and  to  do  homage  to  the  one  tme  Go<l. 

2.  An  Epitome  o/the  Jnstitufes, dcdicKtal  to  Pcntadioa, 
is  appended  to  the  larger  work,  ai;d  is  attributed  to  Lac- 
tantius  by  Jerome,  who  describes  it  as  being  even  in  his 
time  aKeipaXoQ.  All  the  early  editions  of  this  abridg- 
ment begin  ct  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  flfth  book 
of  the  original.  But  in  the  18th  century  a  MS.  con- 
taining nearly  the  entire  work  was  discovered  in  the 
royal  librarj'  at  Turin,  and  was  published  by  C.  Ikl.  Pfi.!!^ 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ttlbingen  (Pari?,  1712). 
Walchius  and  others  have  doubted  the  genuineness  of 
this  JCpitomey  but  Jerome's  assertion  appears  to  us  cf.n- 
dusive. 

8.  I)e  Ira  Dfi  (On  the  Anger  of  God).  It  has  cftcn 
been  obser\'ed  how  the  Greek  philosophy,  and,  follow- 
ing its  lead,  the  heretical  Gnosis,  could  not  reconcile  jus- 
tice and  gfMKlness.  This  had  also  strack  Lactantius, 
and  awakened  in  him  the  thought  of  pro>'ing  in  this 
treatise  that  the  abhorrence  of  evil  and  primitive  jus- 
tice are  necessary  and  fundamental  attributes  of  the  di- 
yine  Reing.  In  the  judgment  of  Jerome,  this  work  is 
composed  with  equal  learning  and  eloquence.  Its  date 
is  probably  somewhat  later  than  that  of  the  Institutes. 

The  system  both  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  HUi'm 
excluded  all  reaction  of  God  against  the  wicked,  llic 
former,  in  onler  not  to  disturb  God's  indolent  repose; 
the  latter,  in  order  not  to  transfer  to  the  idea  of  God  hu- 
man characteristics,  wc  uld  know  nothing  of  any  vital  or 
essential  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  the  course  of  the 
world  or  towards  mankind.  Lactantius  showed  how, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  worthy  idea  of  God's  essence  and 
operation,  the  conception  of  providence  cannot  be  want- 
ing ;  and  how,  moreover,  complacency  towards  the  good 
has,  as  its  natural  counterpart,  the  detestation  of  its  op- 
posite, the  evil  Besides,  religion  is  incontestaUy  found- 
ed in  the  nature  of  man ;  but,  if  we  assume  that  God  is 
not  angry  with  the  wicked,  or  does  not  avenge  the  trans- 
gressions of  his  commands,  from  religion  are  withdrawn, 
by  conse<)uence,  its  rational  motive  and  all  its  f(»und»- 
tions.  If  there  is  a  moral  distinction  among  ai^tions,  it 
is  imp(Msible  that  (lod  should  stand  affected  in  the  same 
manner  towanls  the  one  as  towards  the  other,  and  that 
without  its  being  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  afcribe 
to  God  likewise  passions  or  affections  which  consii>t  in  a 
weakness,  as,  for  example,  fear.  When  Epicurus  objects 
that  God  could  punish — if  piuiish  he  must — without  any 
emotion  within  himsilf,  Lactantius  replies:  the  view  of 
the  evil  must  of  itself  provoke  the  will  of  any  being  who 
is  good  to  a  cowiter  emotion,  and  it  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  lawgiver  how  his  precepts  shall  be  observed. 
The  dispro|)ortion  of  the  external  fortunes  of  the  good 
and  the  bad  in  the  present  life  proves  nothing  to  the 
amtrary  when  we  consider  the  proper  attitude  and  ej>- 
sence  of  virtue,  etc.  The  whole  he  confirms  l>y  declara- 
tions of  the  prophets,  and  es{>ecially  of  the  sibyls. 

4.  De  Opificio  Dtij  rel  formatione  hominit  (On  Cre- 
ation).— This  is  thought  to  be  the  first- fruits  of  the 
Christian  genius  of  I^Actantius,  since,  judging  from  the 
iiitnMluction,  the  persecution  was  still  in  progress.  The 
book  is  dedicatetl  to  a  certain  Demetrianus,  who,  having 
been  his  disciple,  was  now  an  oflUcer  of  state;  it  is  esp^ 
cially  directed  against  the  prevailing  philosophy,  and 
therefore  the  presentation  of  the  subject  is  kept,  in  form 
and  spirit,  u|)on  this  ba.'iis.  The  subject  of  the  treatise 
is  the  organization  of  human  nature,  which  Cicero,  he 
says,  has  more  than  once  superficially  touched  apon  in 
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his  philosophical  writings,  but  never  thoroughly  inves- 
tigateil.  lie  tirst  draws  a  general  parallel  between  the 
organism  of  the  beasts  and  that  of  man;  to  the  latter 
(^td,  in  connection  with  an  ap|>arently  sc*anticr  outfit,  has 
);ivcn.  in  his  rcaann,  a  preeminence  far  outweighing  all 
the  superiority  of  the  Itea.'ttH  in  physical  force.  When 
philosophy,  parHcularly  the  Epicurean,  reminds  us  of 
the  helplessness  of  human  infancy,  of  man*s  weakness 
and  early  dissolution,  the  author  shows,  on  the  other 
hand,  tliat  these  objections  rest  u|)on  a  one-sided  mode 
of  regarding,  partly  the  phenomena  in  question  con- 
{iidere<l  absolutely,  and  partly  the  essence  and  the  end 
of  man  and  of  his  nature  (c  1-4). '  Having  thus,  in  a 
preliminar\'  way,  dispose<l  of  these  |)os8ible  objections 
against  his  suboetjuent  exhibition  of  the  subject,  he  pr«>- 
ceeds  to  his  pn>per  biutiness,  the  consideration  of  the 
human  IkkU'  as  the  habitation  and  organ  of  the  soul. 
He  indulgoh  in  a  detailed  inv(>stigation  and  analysis  of 
its  wonderful  structure ;  shows  the  l>pauty  and  symme- 
try of  itd  several  limbs,  their  adaptation  to  their  corre- 
ffponding  functions,  and  their  admirable  connection  with 
the  totality  of  the  organism.  Hence  he  establishes, 
what  the  Epicureans  denie<l,  that  a  divine  creation,  and 
an  orrlering  and  gui'ling  providence,  are  active  through- 
out the  universe  (c.  5-17).  In  conclusion,  he  dilates 
upon  the  essence  of  our  soul,  upon  its  dbitinction  from 
spirit  (animu^^  and,  finally,  ujion  its  pnipagation.  He 
here  rex-iews  the  opposing  philosophical  theories,  and 
(it^lares  himself  thoroughly  op{K)sed  to  generationism  or 
tradiiciauism  (c.  17-20).  In  this  treatise  he  has  caught 
the  grand  idea,  and  funiishcd  the  leading  materials  of 
Paley's  famous  teleological  argument;  and, what  is  more 
suqirUing,  has  anticii)ate<l  some  of  the  most  striking 
and  comprehensive  ideas  of  modem  scientific  and  z(»olog- 
ical  ohusifii*ation. 

5. 1)f.  mortibus  per$fcutorum  (On  Martyrdom).  —  Le 

Nuurry  was  of  opinion  that  this  tre^ise  does  not  belong 

to  Lactantius.     In  the  only  codex  which  we  have  of  it, 

it  bears,  not  the  inscription  Firmiaui  I.4urtantii,  but  Lu- 

">  Cecilii,  which  is  never  given  to  our  author  by  the 

***virf  writers     We  must  confess  that,  without  being 

■ware  of  this  judgment  of  I.e  Nourry,  we  had  alrtouly, 

upou  a  careful  reailing  (»f  the  treatise,  come  to  the  same 

^"elusion  from  internal  evidence.    Moliler,  on  the  other 

"^i^d,  maintains  its  gemiineness;  in  confirmation  of 

*hich  he  refers  Ut  the  factjj:  ( I)  that  Jerome  refers  to  a 

*"[''«  of  Lactantius  Ander  the  name  De  PtrMcutiunt^ 

wliioh,  says  he,  indicates  a  similar  subject  matter  with 

the  Work  in  question ;  {'1)  that  it  is  dedicated  to  a  cer- 

j^n  Donatas  like  that  I)t  fra  Deij  and  the  writer  Hhf>w8 

.*"Jj*lf  to  have  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  transactions 

"'  ^  iovmedia  under  DicKrletian.    These  reasons  certaiidy 

"*  nc»t  very  strong:  but,  meanwhile,  it  is  a  curious 

flwfc^tion  whether  the  Doiiatus  addressed  in  this  treatise 

^  *  professor  may  not  have  been  the  first  Donatus  of 

?^tical  notoriety.     Mohler  further  atlds  that  the  style 

J*.^***  same  as  that  of  Lactantius's  <>ther  works.     Kn>m 

•*  Mre  must  stnmgly  dissent.     The  style  b  harsher, 

.  p^   ™KK«1»  and  broken  and  irregular — often  obscure. 

"X^c^uently  reminds  one  of  Tacitus;  whereas  the  gen- 

/**  ^..ictantius  rarely  departs  from  an  imitation  of  the 

j^**»  smooth,  flowing,  and  copious  style  of  ( -icero,  whom 

'*^  chosen  for  his  special  model  of  el<Kpien«'e. 

*^  the  eariy  editions  of  Lactantius  De  iwttiibus  pfrse- 

^/**'*<w  is  altogether  wanting.     It  was  first  printed  by 

j^^**en  Baluze  in  his  Minceltaneti,  vol.  ii  rParis,  U»79), 

..V*^    •  ^«^  ancient  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  CoUKTti- 

^ ,        Its  authenticity  as  the  Dt  Perseciitione  Libtr  Unu» 

jj*-^ctantias,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  is  maintained  by 

J.  ^^^  Heumann,  and  others.     Among  the  latest  au- 

.     *^^ies  in  favor  of  accepting  the  pnxluction  as  a  gcnu- 

^  '^urk  of  Lactantius  we  count  Mohler  (see  lielow)  and 

JJ^^ilip  Schaff  {Ch,  Hist,  iii,  958,  note  2).     Against 

?^J^ting  this  treatise  to  Lactantius  are  prominent, 

**J?*WaNoiirry  (in  the  Append,  to  ii,  839  sq.  of  Migne's 

^^  of  Uctantios),  Pfeff,  Walch,  Le  Glerc,  Lardner, 

^**'^  Borckhardt,  and  otbcra. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  historically,  fn)m  the  tragical  fate  of 
all  those  who  have  persecuted  the  (Church  of  Christ.  It 
gives  a  very  detailed  description  of  several  scenes  in  the 
I»ersecutions  of  Nero,  Doinitian,  and  Valerian,  but  ea- 
'  |>ecially  dwells  n\Hm  the  later  times,  those  of  Diocletian 
!  and  bis  im|M?rial  colleagues  (lalerius  and  Maximin,  and 
I  shows  how  avenging  justice  overtook  them  all.  This 
I  work,  if  genuine,  furnishes  highly  important  contribu- 
I  tions  to  e(*clesiastical  history.  Among  other  tiling)!^,  its 
I  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  declares  that  Peter  and  Paul 
..preached  the  (Sospel  at  Home,  and  establishe<l  a  tempU 
\  ofCini  there,  where  thev  l>oth  suffered  mart\Tdom. 
G.  iMxt  W'l-iiintfs, — The  St/mponum  of  Lactjmtius  has 
probably  perished,  though  some  have  surmised  that  the 
Alnigimitay  publislie<l  under  the  name  of  Symposius,  is 
really  the  youthful  composition  of  Lactantius.  Jerome 
mentions  besides  an  Itinerarium  in  hexameters,  two 
books  to  Ascltpiadefj  eight  tiooks  of  letters  to  I^ibus, 
Severus,  and  Domitian,  all  of  which  are  lost.  It  ap- 
pears fnim  his  own  wonls  (Insfit,  vii,  1,  sub  fin.)  tliat  he 
I  had  formed  the  design  of  drawing  up  a  work  against 
,  the  Jews,  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  he  ever  accom- 
I)lished  his  puqxise. 

Several  other  pieces  still  extant,  but  which  have  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Lactantius,  are,  Dt  Phanicf^  in 
elegiacs,  a  compilation  of  tales  and  legends  on  the  far- 
famed  Arabian  bird ;  it  is  pnibably  of  a  later  date  (see 
Wenisdorff,  P()tt(r  Lat,  Minons^  iii,  288 ) : — Symposiunif 
a  collection  of  one  hundred  riddles,  more  likely  the  work 
of  a  certain  (Wlius  Firmianus : — />f  Piucha  ad  Fflicem 
Episcopum^  now  generally  consideretl  as  the  work  of 
Vcnantius  Ilonorianus  Clementianus  Fortunatus,  in  the 
fith  centurj* : — De  Pamone  Domini  (printe<l  in  (i.  Fabri- 
cius's  Poet,  Vft.  EcrUs,  Op.  Chrirtiana,  Basle,  1564;  and 
in  HiH.  Pafr,  Lugdun.  1677),  in  hexameters,  worthy  of 
lactantius,  but  bearing  in  its  language  the  impress  of  a 
much  later  age. 

The  FaUHo  Princeps  of  Lactantius  was  printed  at  the 
monaster\'  of  Subiaco,  bv  Swevnhevm  and  Pannartz,  in 
1465,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  s{Mrcimens  of  typograph- 
ical art ;  the  snrne  printers  published  two  other  editions 
(Kome,  14<>K.  1470),  the  latter  under  the  direction  of  An- 
drew, bishop  of  .Vlcria.  A  number  of  editions  have  l)een 
publLshdl  since;  the  most  important  are  by  (rallieus 
(Lugd.  Hat.  UU'A),  in  a  series  of  V^arionim  Classics,  8vo), 
C.  Cellarius  (Lpz.  1698, 8vo),  Walchius  (Lpz.  1715, 8vo), 
Heumann  ( (dotting.  1736, 8 vo),  Btlnemann  (Lpzg.  1739, 
8vo),  Ije  Brun  and  I^nglet  du  Fresnoy  (Paris,  1748,  2 
vols.  4to),  F.  Ea  St.  Xaverio  (Bome,  1754-9),  and  Migne 
(Paris,  1844,  2  voU.  royal  8vo).  A  convenient  manual 
e<!ition  was  prei>are<l  by  O.  F.  Fritzsche  for  liersdorfs 
Jiibliotheca  Patrum  errfes.  selerta  ( Lips.  1842).  vols,  x,  xi. 
See  Jerome,  Df  ViiiM  IlL  p.  79,  8();  Chronic.  Euseb.  ad 
ann.  cccxviii,  Commt-nt,  in  Kcclts,  c.  10;  Comment,  in 
Kphe».  c  4,  A  d  Piiuiin,  Epift. ;  Lactant.  Diriu,  [tistit,  i, 
1,  §  8;  V,  2,  §  2;  iii,  13,  §  12;  Schriickh,  Kirdiengesch, 
V,  232;  Schonemann,  Jiibi.  Patr,  Lat,  voL  i.  §  2;  Bahr, 
Gesch,  d.  Romiach.  Litterat,  Suppl.  Baml,  1'  Abtheil.  §  9 ; 
2«  AbtheiL  §  38-46 ;  Biihr,  Dit  christlich-rom,  Theoloffie^ 
p.  72  sq. ;  Franciscu.-t  Floridus,  Snbreitivanwi,  Lfct.  liber 
ii,  ch.  iv;  Ix'uain  de  Tillemont,  J/uttoire  AVt/<»^.  vol.  vi; 
l)u()in,  liibliiith.  dfs  A  uteurs  errlh.  i,  295 ;  BrcKike  Moun- 
tain, -1  Summanf  of  the  Wriiing*  of  Lactantius  (Ixmd. 
l«o9) ;  Mohler.  Patrolof/ie,  i.  917-933;  Ceillier.  f/ist,  dcs 
A  tit.  sarres,  ii,  -194  s<|. ;  S<rhaff,  Ch,  Hist,  vol.  iii,  §  173; 
Kiddle,  Christian  Anliqiiiti*^*,  p.  IGO-KwJ;  Christian  JRe- 
n'eir^  1M15,  p.  415  sq. ;  W<KMlham,  TeiiuilUtn,  p.  liii; 
I/'ckey,  Hist.  EurojK  Morals,  i,  493  scj.  Excellent  arti- 
cles may  aL»4>  Ik*  found,  especially  on  the  writings  of 
Lactantius,  in  Smith,  Dirt,  of  Greek  and  Roman  liiog, 
ii,  701 ;  and  Ilerzog,  Real-Encyklop.  viii,  158.  On  the 
Christologj'  of  lactantius,  consult  Domer,  Doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ,  div.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  192  ftr|. ;  IjAmson^The 
Church  in  the  frst  thne  CaUurieSy  p.  183  sq.;  Bull,  On 
the.  Trinity  (ii,  Index; ;  Neander,  Chr,  Dof/mas ;  Ztitschr. 
f,  d,  hist,  Ifieul,  1871,  voL  iv,  art.  xiii. 
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Lacticinla,  >  term  uaed  in  the  Church  law  ottaaU  | 
to  denote  whilcTer  ii  obUui«i  uui  anicle  offood  fnin 
the  minimalia,  v'a.  milk,  buller,  Kieiw,  cheeN.  EffftB 
an  uaiully  included  willi  ihcae  wticlnh  AbMineiice 
fnim  audi  foal  wu  requiriid  in  the  Weatem  Church 
during  Lent,  while  the  mure  MtinKCnt  cunoniB  of  the 
Grerk  Cliurch  extended  the  [iruhiliiUon  to  all  Dlhvrj 
tmtt.  Tburau  Aquinu  lucs  the  fulkwinK  language:' 
"In  jejunio  qu»dr»ge«ini»li  iiilerdicunlcr  uuivemliter 
eiiaiD  oca  tt  laeticinia,  circa  riuonim  alHtinciitiom  in 
aliia  jejuniia  diverea  cnnsuetudinei  e.iistuiit  apud  direr- 
aog."  The  Laodicean  and  TruUui  (A.D.  G9t)  anmcilii ' 
made  iiiinocnL  leauiremeiiu  on  (lie  Mibjecl.  Certain 
le  aa  A.D.  ISt4  and  ' 
In  pan*  of  the  W«t- 1 
eni  Ctaurcb  this  abstinence  waa  practiced  in  many  rastii 
tiesidea  Lenu  In  nme  Catholic  countries  gcnenl  di»- 
prnaationi  on  this  point  have  become  permanent  by 
long  oialom  and  po«tive  decree,  especially  on  the 
ground  of  health  and  necemty. 

In  the  English  Church  the  only 
ever  enforced  waa  from  tlnh-ineat,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elisabeth  1  but  its  objerl  was  rather  the  promotion  nf 
■Mte  iiiiert««i,  ■'  to  prumoie  fisheries,  lo  maintain  mari- 
ner*, and  act  mm  a  GKhingr  and  ww  dispensed  with  by 
virtue  of  licenses,  which  were  sold,  according  (o  (he  rank 
of  the  applicants,  bj- the  cuiales,  under  an  act  of  Pariia- 
m«nt  pa»ed  in  the  llfth  year  alber  [Elizabeth's]  reign 
(Walcolt,  Saend  A  rckaol.  p.  278, 
Faa(a ;  comp.  Houk.  Ch.  Dtrtioii- 
ury.irticle  Abstinence).  "With 
ua,"  «ay»  Wheail*  (Hook,  rhurcA 
/>ic».  p.  9),  "neither  Church  nor 
State  makesanydiOerence  in  the 
kinds  of  meat;  iHit.aa  far  as  the 
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liy  Serrant  *hie»  (Ac  7V>M  qfkii  iclttrn^  imdpn^tttmg 
iimitl/' intpirrd  (London,  1708,  small  Bvo).  He  ia  also 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  The  gattnil  Miaion  of 
CJirittUmt  rouciing  tit  IVayi  of  God  reptidtnii  himtrt/' 
la  andbylherropktli  (17 13, 8vo):  repiin(ed  a  few  yeara 
since.  See  Darling,  t'liegtlep,  BihUogr.  vol,  ii,  i.  v. 
IiSd  (^^3,iia'£r,ol\en  rendered  "young  nun,"  etc.: 
~  liHIe  ehUd,  the  last  occurring  only 


vi,f).  a 


i,  16;  b 


>■  be- 


ing originally  without  respect  to  aex).  Tbe  Heli.  wnni 
occaaionally  thus  rendered  in  the  Auth.Vers.,  although 
nccanonally  standing  for  a  jirf  or  maiden  (Ren.  nxiv, 
14,  te,  W.  bb;  xxxiv,  3,  12;  Deul.  :[xii,  I&  aq.),  for 
which  the  fem.  noun  <l^'^^,  naamh')  is  uaually  em- 
ployed, properly  denolea  a  bog,  being  prob.  a  primitive 
wonl.  It  is  spoken  of  an  infant  just  bom  (Exod.  ii,  6 1 
Judg.  xiii,  b,7;  1  Sam.  iv,  2l\  of  a  boy  not  yet  full 
grown  (lien.  XX i,  IG  sq.j  xxii,  13',  Iaa.vii,*tG;  viii,  4). 
and  of  a  youth  nearly  twenty  yean  old  ((ien.xxxiv,  19; 
xli,12:  I  Kings  iii,7i  2  Sam. xriii,  6, 29).  See  Ch[u>, 
etc 

Lm'dan  (PoMv  v.  r.  AnXrli',  and  even  'Aori-. Vulg. 
Dalartu),  one  of  the  Temple  servants  whose  descend- 
anta  had  lost  their  pedigree  after  the  exile  [i  Ewlr.  r. 
B7) ;  evidently  the  Dei-aiaii  (q.  v.)  of  tbe  Hebrew  text 
(Ezra  ii,  GO). 

Ladd,PTancUDadlsy,a  Preabytarian  miniatev. 


IVom  all  manner 

»ff»ud(il]tliel 

me  of  fasting  be 

over;  .Icctaring 

in  her  |Ch.  of 

KngL]  homiliw 

*.t  fasting  ia  a 

withholding  of 

neat,  drink,  and 

an  uatumi  fooc 

from  the  body 

hn  the  delermi 

edlimeoffa.1- 

ing."    See  We 

ucr  und  Welte, 

AVrrAflf/^.s. 

.    See  also  An- 

Lacnnaty  Roofs.  The 
ceiling  of  churches  in  early  times 
was  ofkcn  composed  of  Iscunary 
woric,  le.  it  was  divided  into  sev- 
eral iianela  called  lajaeariii  or  la- 
ruHafin,  and  these  were  richly 
gilded  and  otherwise  omament- 
nl.  Jenime  often  sjKvka  in  hia 
writings  of  the  lacunary  golden 
roofs.   See  Farrar,  /Ccel.  Did.  a.  v. 

ZtkCu'niis  (rather  Laccu- 
NCS,  AnMoMVOC,  Vulg.  Calrui). 
one  "of  the  nins  of  Addi,"  who 
hut  married  a  foreign  wife  after 
theexihtd  F^lr.ix.iJI);  doubt- 
leaa  the  I.'iie[.al  (q.  v.)  of  tbe 
Hebrew  text  i,F.xra  x,  3U). 

Lacy.JotlN.an  English  mys- 
tical vrrirer,  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginningnftheltithccnluiy.  He 
jtrined  the  Freneh  praphels  upon 
their  appearance  in  iMKkin.  and 
professed  (o  have  supernatural 
revelations.  Hi*  principal  works 
aie,  HuTmpi,!  oflkr  f:i>rail  X,,ir- 
it  is  da  Month  nf  hit  .S-iriinl 
JoAh,  tanuimrd  l^rg  (London, 
1707,  sm.  Svo);— .4  Mi  ' 
Ihf  iMuliiajt  o/<Jod  Ii  hit 


«.  "^"■■xS';t;^£;Si'S^^^^^ 
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■rns  bom  in  1820.  When  only  sight  ye«M  of  iRe  he  nme  wgniBaition)  occun  only  once,  in  tie  iicount  at 
shoved  nuikalindicatiunB  of  |iiety,liut  it  wu  ni>[  until  Jacob's  viMini  in  liui  ilream  at  Itelhel  <<it'n.  xxviii,  U), 
hi>  fiftcttith  ytit  that  be  juiiKil  tlic  Lliurch,  un Jvr  the  ;  when?  the '' Udilcr  hi  u]iaii  tite  canb,  aiul  the  lii])  i>f  it 
niiiuHtryiirtiieKeT.Ur.GeorKt  Shc|>faanl,niiw|iiioreiiaur  rcavhed  tu  Itcavui;  anil  brliukl,  tliu  aiim'lii  (if  (jnid  la- 
in Bangiir  Theok^ical  .Seminaiy.  With  a  riew  lu  )irt-  '  cenJiH);  and  ilmceiuiiui;  on  it,~  reprcnculiil  the  (iiw|jcl 
parefuttbeniinialry,  lie  entered  lioHduiaCuUct'c  at  the  I  dispcnsalion,  the  blewiuea  of  whicii  the  |jntrarcb'»pii»- 
a^e  uf  •evcnteen,  and  t^iiat«il  with  lionur  iu  Itm  ;  I  terity  were  tu  iiiheriti  the  Kedcemer  biinaclf  lieiiiK  ihia 
■  hen  Mwlied  theolo)^  at  UaiiRot  Nimiiiaiy,  and  waiiut-  .  mvMii^  I'haunel  of  inlcicouiiK  between  heaven  and  earth 
dained  at  FarmiiiKion  in  11146.  In  Nov.,  IKJl.lie  r«- |  (John  i,iil).  (See  LaitK,  I'uia  tinilai  Jiitfib,  A\t.  Kili: 
i-tiveil  anil  antpted  a  call  from  tliv  I'cnn  I'miliytemn  |  .Schnmin,  iJe  ltku!ii  JiiciibiM,  ¥.  ad  0. 17 — )  tKalinK- 
( 'hurcb,  I'biladelphia,  I'a.     Duriiif;  the  war  he  litiinvl  i  laikli-ni  fur  war  ii:.\ifinsii')  are  mcutiimed  in  the  Aihw- 


antly  fur  the  (toad  of  the  a»idi 
tuiJLieaae  cnntraclisil  in  the  camp*,  whither  he  hail. 
xeviTal  times,  and  died  J  uli 
lliUorieal  Atnuiiuie,  IgCS.) 


prey. 


v.StI). 


r,  IMtiJ.  Sec  Wiliwn,  /'njt,  ilpiirc  on  Ihr  moiiunictiCs  of  Thpbu%  where  attacks  uii 
rurtil>cil|ihu:eaarc  repreacntnl  aa  bviiig  nailc  fey  Kuklien 
Ladd.  WiUiwn.  an  Ameriean  pldlanthtm.i,4. bom  '  !"f"<i'l«J  «i'l>  «alin|{-la.i.ier.  i Wilkiu«u. i.BWU).  iFur 
Exeter,  New  Hampslure,  In  I77H.  wa»  one  of  thi.  uriif-  I  •"■Wmt.iMi.  «ce  ..iqioHite  !«««.(  Mmilar  sci'nc-  are  fn- 
at.™  of  the  AmeKean  Pe«*  Society,  of  wbiel.  be  be-  i  "{V.""'?  'Ifl';""'  «>.  "«  '^J™"  ra.nmn.intt  (Uyanl, 
irae  prosiJenl.      He  dieil  in  1841.     Ladd  wae  editor  itf  , "    ,  riJli't^Yw  TViSt-rj.' V  "'i"-"'  -I'  t-  i 

,e  FrirmI  of  Pear*  m,\  the  ll«riiHg,t  ^  I't>,r.,  aiul  I       LADDLR  OF  TiRLS,Ti»n,,a.^«0.f»i'i  ^uIk; 
r..te  «ver.l  e»av>  .n  that  ™hjeetT  I ''  "™'""  \»"'  P't"'"'  ""'l'* '"^'f ").  <■"«  "f 'he  ex- 

■■  tremilica  (»'"  ui.rthenil  of  tlie  di-irwt  uv.t  wliiob  Si- 

Laddttr  {DSO,  luUam'.  a  Kairctur,  perh.  from  SSS,    „„„  Macealxeiw  was  roafle  raiHun  (Trpartiyii)  by  An- 
riiuf  up;  Sepl.(\!;ioE;  tbe  Arab.  rnAuuiun  baa  the  I  iiocbu«  Vi  (or  Tiirimi  very  ahortly  after  bis  coming  t» 

the  tbrouc;  Ibe  otbet  beiue''lbn 
bordcia  orEey|ir(l  Mai-c.  xl,  .'iD  i. 
The  Laibiot  of  Tj-re  (*SB  XT:V"3 
11X,  ece  Keland,  I'alaH.  p.  »UI\at 
of  ihe  Tyriaiw  (ii  cXTfiat  riiv  'tv~ 
miar),  vm  the  bical  name  for  a 
hi|;h  mountain,  tbe  highent  in  that 
neighborhood,  a  hiindreil  utadia 
iinnli  of  ftoiemaif,  llie  mudvni 
Akka  or  Acra  (Jnnepbuis  llVir,  ii, 
ill.  2).  The  ticb  pbun  of  lt..le- 
maiii  in  bouniied  on  the  north  by 
a  nigBed  mounUin  tidse  wliich 
•lioots  out  from  Lebanon  and  di|M 
perpendicularly  itilu  tbe  tm.  form- 
in([  a  bold  promontory  about  iXNI 
feet  in  h«ght  (Kuwecger,  p.  H,  14-1, 
aii;  Kilter,/'»>«'.uiili«jr.iii,7-i7, 
R14  M(.).  The  waves  beat  against 
the  base  nf  the  cUIT,  leaving;  no  |>as- 
sage  below.  In  ancient  liinrH  a  rood 
was  cairivd,  by  a  acrica  of  liguiga 
and  tliiireiua,  over  tlie  aummil,  to 
cinincct  the  plain  of  Itolemais  with 
Tyre — hence  the  niif^ii  of  llie  name 
flc<iI'iTi/riariim,"Ijul[ff>fT\ir.~ 
It  WHS  tliE  Kiuthem  pass  inUi  Tliii'- 
uicia  proper,  and  formed  the  bound- 
ary bttwcvti  lliit  ciinnlrj-  ami  Pal- 
ratine  (Kcnrii'k,  Pttrmcia,  p.  3); 
Iceland,  p.ai4).  Tlic  road  still  rc- 
mun«,  and  is  the  only  one  alons 
the  eoaitt.  A  short  distance  froni 
it  is  a  liille  viUai;c  calleil  Nakarah, 
atHi  [be  iHiss  ia  now  eallcd  Jiiu  m- 
.\iil-Hrtih  ("Ihe  excavateil  jirom- 
ontoiy"},  doulitlesa  fnioi  ll 
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eat  in  sigzags;  that  over  the  latter  is  attributed  to  Al-  (the  French  prelates  supported  as  rival  pope  Benedict 
exAiider  the  Great.  It  is  possibly  from  this  circuni-  XIII,  q.  v.).  the  cardinals  chose  Innocent  VII  (q.  v.)  as 
stance  that  the  latter  is  by  some  travellers  (Irby,  Oct.  his  succesKor.  Ladislaus,  whose  policy  was  opposed  tu 
21 ;  Wilson,  ii,  232 ;  Van  de  Velde,  J/e m<n>,  p.  346;  etc.)  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  hastened  to  Rome  to  con- 
treated  as  the  ladder  of  the  Tyrians.  But  by  the  early  gratulate  him  u|)on  his  accession.  He  had  designs, 
and  accurate  Jewish  traveller,  hap-Parchi  (Zunz,  in  moreover,  upon  liome  itself,  torn  by  Guelph  and  Ghil>- 
^^'.<)/'7'MMl,  p.402),and  in  <mr  own  times  by  Robin-  elline  factions.  Dissembling  his  purpose,  he  proposed 
son  (iii,82),  Mislin  {Ia»  SairUs  Lieux^  ii,  9).  Schworz  (p.  himself  as  mediator,  and  secured  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
7C),  Sunlcy  (<Vyr.  and  Pal.  p.  2G4),  the  Ros  en-Nakhu-  government  of  the  city,  while  his  royal  title  was  solemn- 
rah  is  identtticd  with  the  ladder;  the  last-named  travel-  ly  conlirmed. 

ler  pointing  out  well  that  the  reason  for  the  name  is  the  Turning  from  Rome,  he  led  his  army  to  Southern  It- 

fact  of  its  •* differing  from  Carmel  in  that  it  leaves  no  aly  (1406),  but  was  repelled  by  the  valor  of  the  Ursinl 

beach  between  itself  and  the  sea,  and  thus,  by  cutting  The  new  po[)e  already  reganied  him  with  mistrust.    At 

off  all  communication  round  its  base,  acts  as  the  natural  his  instigation  the  Roman  f&ctions  were  brought  int« 

barrier  bCween  the  Bay  of  Acre  and  the  maritime  plain  collision.    Alarmed  for  his  safe  ty,  the  pope  fled.    Ladis- 

to  the  north — in  other  words,  between  Palestine  and  laus  ordered  his  generals  to  take  possession  of  the  city, 

Phoenicia"  (comp.  p.  260).  but  they  were  repulsed.    The  citizens,  inclining  to  favor 

Ladislas  {Vhdislas,  VladUUif,  Uladidin)  It  king  ^^^  '''^^''^  ^"^'u'  !^'^"':'*  ?'*"  ^l  ^''"^-  *^*^^!*"*' 
of  Poland  (1386- 1434\  known  ahw  under  the  name  of  J^'^*^  attention  had  again  been  diverted  to  Nmlhern 
JoffieUo  or  JaqeUo,  deser%'es  a  place  in  our  work  on  ac-  1^^>'' .^;*»«J^  *  marnnge  with  the  widow  of  Raymond  de 
count  of  his  uuroiluction  of  Christianity  into  the  Polish  ^  ^""  ***^  acromphshed  more  than  arms,  now  advanced 
dominions.  He  was  bom  in  Uthuania  in  1348,  the  son  "?  oi)en  hostility,  resolved  to  regain  his  control  of  the 
of  Olgerd  and  grandson  of  Gedimin,  great  princes  of  "*>'•  ,  "«  "^'"^  embittered  against  the  pontiff,  who  re- 
Lithuania.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1386,  and,  by  ^"^«!^  *'"  unscrupulous  spoliation  of  churches  and  mon- 
the  noble  influence  of  his  pious  Christian  wife  Heilvig,  "^,*«"^*'  ^  ?^^".  "*  "^^^•'"  '<"veniies  of  the  Church,  and 
was  influenced  to  embrace  ChristUnitv ;  a  short  time  ^*^"  complained,  moreover,  of  his  conspiracy  and  trca- 
after  aU  Lithuania  became  Christian,  mid  when  Poland  ^"  "fi^*"**^  ^'"."*^!^-  ^^^^  f^;*''*^'^^  "S**"**^  *^*^  ^'^^^ 
came  under  his  swav  Christianitv  became  the  dominant  ^'^"^  ^^'»  "P  "{  «ixteen  articles,  and  on  the  ground  of 
religion  there.  He  died  in  Grodek,  near  Lemberg,  Ga-  *''^,f  ^«^  :*'*».  d/<*l«,'?'\  ^^  ^>f  ^  forfeited  his  kingdom,  ai 
licia,  May  31, 1434.    See  Lithuania  ;  Poland.  ^'^^^  «»  ^^\  *»<^f»/;»»^»'  »'«  ^^ ^  of  the  Church,  and  w« 

excommunicated  bv  the  Church.     Ladislaus,  however. 

Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples  (/\.D.  1386-1414),  sue-  succeeded  in  calming  the  papal  resentment,  and  a  treats 

ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  \'iolent  death  of  his  father,  ^,^8  effected  which  restored  him  to  his  former  powci 

Charles  III.     Bom  in  1376,  he  was  ten  years  old  at  the  a^j  privileges;  but  as  he  evaded  all  the  pnniaonj 

time  of  his  accession  to  the  dUputed  crown.     Louis  of  ^-hich  conflicted  with  his  ambition,  the  excommunica- 

Anjou,  to  whom  queen  Joanna,  the  predecessor  of  Charles  ij^^  ^oxiXd  have  been  renewed  had  not  Innocent  dice 

III,  had  bequeathed  the  kingdom,  was  his  competitor,  suddenly  (Nov.  6  1406). 

Ladislaus  and  I»uis  were  of  nearly  the  same  age.    Each  Gregorv  XII,  successor  of  Innocent  VII,  pledged  him 

was  left  under  the  guanlianship  of  a  widowed  mother,  ^^^  ^^  >,$;  election  to  promote  the  uiiitv  of  the  Chunh 

and  each  had  on  his  side  the  authority  of  one  of  the  two  ^i^  ditinclination  to  meet  his  rival  in  conference  wa; 

nval  popes,  between  whom  Christendom  was  divided,  encouraged  bv  Ladislau^  who  assured  him  <.fprotecriMi 

and  whose   mutual   excommunications,  extending   to  The  unscrupulous  proceedings  of  the  king  stood  in  ncct 

their  respective  adherents,  were  the  scandal  of  the  age.  ^^f  t^o  i«pal  sanction,  and  he  was  willing  to  make  s€to« 

The  reign  of  ladislaus  is  historically  im|K»rtant  from  efforts  to  secure  a  pope  for  himself,     (ingorj-  XII  dis- 

its  intimate  connection  with  the  great  events  of  the  appointed  the  expectations  of  his  cr.rdinals.'  Alarroei 

time  in  Church  and  State.     At  an  eariy  age  he  devel-  by  the  sedition  at  Rome,  he  fled  to  Vitcrbo  (Augus't  S 

oped  that  restless  energy  and  that  uiii^crnpulous  ambi-  1407),  and  afterwards  to  Sienna  and  Lucca.     Ijidif^laui 

tion  which  made  him  a  mcnlel  for  Machiavelli's  "  Prince."  « jzed  the  cwcasion  to  make  inroads  upon  the  States  ol 

When  but  sixteen  yenrs  old,  his  mother  Margaret  com-  the  Church.     Gregory  compkined  of  his  conduct,  anf 

raitted  him  to  the  barons  of  her  party  to  make  his  first  menacetl  him  with  the  thunders  of  the  Church.     H< 

essay  in  arms.     His  marriage  with  (he  richest  heiress  found  himself  forced,  however,  to  accept  the  plauj'ibU 

of  Sicily  put  into  his  hanils  an  immense  dowry,  which  excuses  of  the  king,  whose  supjiort  he  needed.     Ladis- 

he  employed  to  prosecute  his  designs,  secimng,  when  it  ]aus  now  resolved  to  prosecute  his  long-cherished  dean 

was  expended,  from  the  venal  pontiff  a  divorce  from  his  of  possessing  himself  of  Rome.     By  means  of  foTcc  ane 

wife,  whom  he  bestowed  upon  one  of  his  favorites.  treachery  he  succeeded  in  his  pnyect.     On  the  26th  of 

By  means  of  the  papal  sanction  and  his  own  energy  April,  1408,  Rr»me  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  the  ty- 

he  recovered  Naples  from  the  Angevin  party  (1400).  rant  of  Naples  was  welcr)med  by  the  shouts  of  the  peopk 

The  faction  opposed  to  him  felt  the  full  weight  of  his  Gregory'  exidtcd  in  the  king's  success.     He  hope<i 

vengeance.     His  security  was  increased  by  a  second  himself  to  be  able  now  to  ri  turn  to  Rome.     He  was  en* 

marriage,  which  the  |)ontiff,  Boniface  IX,  proposed.    His  couraged  to  refuse  his  at^sent  to  the  appouitment  of  the 

ambition  was  excited  by  the  tempting  offer  of  the  Hun-  council  proposed  to  l)e  held  at  Pisa,  which  he  justly 

garian  cn)wn,  made  by  those  who,  dissatisfied  with  feared  miglit  prove  fatal  to  his  claims.     Aleanwhile 

Sigismund  (sul)ao(iuently  emperor),  had  seized  and  im-  Ladislaus  prosecuted  his  ambitious  plans.    He  hopetl  te 

prisoned  him.    His  expedition  pn>ved  unsuccessful,  and  secure  possessi(»n  of  Sienna  and  Florence.     For  severaJ 

his  absence  fn)m  Naples  inspired  anew  the  hojjes  and  months  he  prosecuted   his  plans  by  diplomacy   am! 

efforts  of  the  Angevin  party.    His  prom])t  return  (  M0.3)  threats;  but  the  cautious  resistance  of  the  republics,  and 

defeated  their  attempts.    The  most  ]K)werful  of  the  dis-  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Pisan  Ce>uncil,  which  wa< 

affect€<inobility  felt  the  weight  of  his  vengeance.  Many  now  (Ikl arch,  140i))  in  session,  disc-oncerted  him.     The 

were  thrust  intt)  prison.    Numbers  were  strangled.   0th-  new  pontiff,  Alexander  V,  elected  by  the  council,  fa- 

ersfied.   Wholesale  confiscation  enriched  the  royal  treas-  vored  the  pretensions  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  the  rival  pre- 

iiry,     A  reign  of  terror  prevailed  throughout  the  king-  tender  to  the  throne  of  Naples.    The  latter,  followed  by 

dom.  an  army,  and  surrounded  by  his  partisans,  entered  Italy 

•lealous  of  his  powerful  ally,  Boniface  IX  showed  and  secured  a  lo<lgment  in  Rome.     Ladislaus,  in  the 

himself  no  longer  disposed  to  co-operate  with  the  ty-  height  of  his  passion,  swore  to  annihilate  the  authors  of 

rant;  but  at  this  juncture  he  died.     In  spite  of  letters  his  calamity*    He  provided  for  the  security  of  Gregory, 

from  the  king  of  France  deprecating  a  new  election,  who  had  been  holding  a  council  in  AquUcia,  rival  tr 

that  Christendom  might  be  united  under  one  pontiff  that  of  Pisa,  and  ordained  his  recognition  as  pontiff 
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throughout  the  kingdom.    He  then  proceeded  in  force 
tu  Rome,  of  which  he  quickly  regained  powesitton. 

Alexander  V,  imiignant  at  the  king's  course,  made 
up  a  catalogue  of  his  crimes,  and  ordered  Ladislaus  be- 
fore him  to  hear  the  sentence  which  pronounced  his 
forfeiture  of  his  throne.  Regardless  of  the  sunimoius 
Ladislaa^t  prosecuted  his  measures  of  violent  rapacity, 
amassing  the  means  to  continue  the  war.  Rut  at  this 
juncture  he  lost  possession  of  Rome.  With  treachery 
within  and  the  forces  of  Balthasar  Cossa  without,  the 
city  yielded  to  the  allies,  and  the  i)apal  authority  was 
re-«stablished  within  its  walls. 

The  sudden  death  of  Alexander  Y  (May  3,  1410) 
opened  the  way  to  the  election  of  Balthasar  (>>9sa  him- 
self, the  sworn  foe  of  Ladislaus,  under  the  title  of  John 
XXIII.  Leaviiig  Bologna,  which  he  had  ruled  as  a 
^lespot  under  the  title  of  legate,  he  advanced  in  triumph 
to  Rome.  Ladislaus  was  now  confronted  by  an  Italian 
pope  and  a  French  army  under  Louis.  The  sentence 
of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against  him,  but, 
reckless  of  8|)iritual  terrors,  he  marshalled  his  forces  and 
prepared  for  the  conflicL  The  battle  took  pb4%  May 
19,  1411,  near  Ponte-Corvo,  and,  after  a  dcs|)crate  con- 
test, the  forces  of  Ladislaus  were  defeated.  Instead  of 
Imng  disheartened  by  reverse,  however,  he  exertc«l  him- 
2»elf  successfully  to  bring  into  the  field  a  new  army  large- 
ly composed  of  the  fragments  of  the  old.  In  a  short 
time,  by  a  liberal  use  of  money,  ho  had  greatly  profited 
by  the  respite  which  his  enemies,  too  sluggish  to  pursue 
their  advantage,  allowed  him.  Retracing  his  disasters, 
he  said  that  on  the  first  day  his  crown  and  personal  lib- 
erty were  endangered  i  on  the  second,  he  feared  only  for 
his  kingdom ;  on  the  third,  his  foe  could  only  waste 
himself. 

John  XXIII  had  exulted  in  the  defeat  of  his  foe.  The 
joy  at  Rome  was  expressed  by  pageants  and  processions ; 
but  the  pope  soon  discovered  that  he  had  been  too  pre- 
cipitate in  his  demonstrations.  He  encouraged  the 
hopes  of  Louis,  but  declined  to  aid  him  by  arms.  He 
contented  himself  with  sending  I^lslaus  (August  11, 
141 1)  a  summtms  to  appear  before  him  as  a  heretic  and 
fivorer  of  schism,  and  with  publishing  a  crusade  against 
htm.  But  the  withdrawal  of  Loub  from  Italy  left  Lad- 
islaus without  a  comi>etitor,  and  of  a  sudden  the  pope 
saw  himself  almost  helpless  in  the  hands  of  Ladislaus, 
and  in  constant  fear  of  his  ravages  and  nsxaiilts.  Anx- 
i<ius  for  peace,  he  proposed  a  compn)n)iHu  with  Ladislaus. 
The  latter  was  to  abandon  the  anti-|)oi)e,  (iregory  XII, 
and  drive  him  from  the  kingdom.  The  pope  was  to 
confirm  the  king  in  possession  of  his  ilominions,  to  which 
other  possessions  were  to  be  added,  and  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed goafaluinere  of  the  Church,  and  to  itc  paid  spe- 
cified sums  of  money.  Thus  John  XXIII  sacrificed  his 
ally  to  his  foe,  and  Ladulaus  <li<l  the  same.  The  double 
ingratitude  and  treachery  were  endorsed  by  the  public 
recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  pontiff  on  the  part 
of  Liadislaus,  who  ascritjed  his  new  and  more  correct  ap- 
prehensions to  the  instruction  of  the  Father  of  light. 
(ir^ory  was  forced  to  flee  to  Rimini,  and  at  an  inter- 
view between  Ladislaus  and  the  pope,  the  latter  received 
from  the  former  marks  of  profound  homage. 

To  this  hollow  compromise  mutual  distrust  succeeded. 
The  pope  sought  to  recover  his  old  allies.  He  excul- 
pated himself  to  Louis,  and  again  denounced  the  king 
nf  Naples.  The  latter  responded  by  hostile  demonstra- 
tiowk  The  cowicil  which  the  pope  had  meanwhile 
convoked  at  Rome  was  considered  by  him  as  depending 
on  the  appointment  and  authority  of  that  of  I'bia,  and, 
as  hostile  to  his  interests,  he  hoped  to  disperse  it.  The 
prospect  of  gaining  some  advantage  over  liis  old  foe, 
S^gismuod  of  Hungary,  now  elected  cm|)en>r,  was  also 
kept  in  view.  Gathering  his  forces,  lie  apf>roached 
Kiime.  The  fwthkasness  and  feebleness  of  the  papal 
Uacet  facilitated  its  capture.  The  pope  and  cardinals 
fled.  From  place  to  place  they  wan<lered,  yet  even 
Fbimioe  dared  not  entertaui  them  from  fear  of  the 
vcflffeanoe  of  iiadiaUua.    John  XXIII  besought  help  of 
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Sigismund,  which  was  finally  granted  on  the  stipulatioa 
that  the  pope  should  immediately  convoke  a  General 
Council     See  John  XXIII. 

Ladislaus  meanwhile  gave  full  scope  to  hb  vengeance. 
Rome  trembled  with  terror.  Some  of  her  most  distin- 
guished citizens  were  sacrificed  to  his  revenge.  Tho 
States  of  the  Church  came  into  his  hands.  Sienna  and 
Horence  fflt  themselves  threatened.  John  XXIII  for- 
tified himself  at  Ik>ulogne,  and  gathered  forces  about 
him.  Even  here  he  did  not  feel  himself  safe.  His  car- 
dinals prepared  for  flight,  and  some  deserted  him.  The 
citizens  sought  to  hide  their  treasures,  and  fled,  some  to 
Venice,  or  other  places  not  yet  threatened. 

There  appeared  no  longer  ho|>e  of  effectual  resistance 
to  the  advance  of  I^adislaus.  All  Italy  seemed  about  to 
be  forced  to  submit  to  his  sway.  But  at  this  juncture, 
while  Ungering  at  Perusia,  he  was  smitten  by  a  mortal 
dueasc.  A  slow  fever  wasted  his  strength,  but  did  not 
subdue  his  thirst  for  vengeaix'e.  He  had  destined  the 
Ursiiu,  who  had  obstructed  his  capture  of  Rome,  and 
whom  he  had  promised  to  spare,  as  victims.  They  vi»- 
ited  him  in  his  sickness,  and  were  thrust  into  prison  by 
his  orders.  This  gross  violation  of  faith  excited  gen- 
eral indignation.  The  murmurs  of  the  soldiers  con- 
strained him  to  pause  in  his  purpose  of  vengeance.  As 
his  disease  progressed  his  |)assions  became  more  fierce, 
lietuniing  by  way  of  Ostia  to  Naples,  the  oflicers  who 
accompanied  him  were  on  the  watch  to  prevent  him 
from  ordering  the  Ursini  to  be  cast  overboard  into  the 
sea.  When  he  reached  his  capital  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  himself.  Every  word  that  escaped  him  was 
an  order  for  some  fatal  arresL  He  charged  his  sister, 
the  i>rincess  Joanna,  to  see  that  Paul  de  Ursini  be  put 
to  dcatli.  For  the  last  three  days  of  his  life  his  mind 
was  occupied  only  with  thoughts  of  vengeance.  "With 
fearful  cries  he  was  heanl  to  ask,  "Is  Paid  deadV** 
sometimes  calling  for  his  dagger  that  he  might  stab 
himself.  He  could  onlv  be  calmed  for  the  moment  bv 
his  sister's  treacherous  assurance  that  his  orders  should 
be  executed. 

In  the  midst  of  his  paroxysms  Ladislaus  died,  Aug.  6 
or  8,  1414.  Naples  was  relieved  of  a  tyrant  and  Italy 
of  a  terror  that  had  dihquietrd  her  for  years.  History 
may  account  Ladislaus  a  modem  Herod.  All  that  was 
unscrupulous,  cruel,  and  depraved  seemed  to  be  incar- 
nate in  him.  He  alternated  between  private  lut^t  aiid 
public  violence.  In  his  own  age  he  was  the  most  notori- 
ous representative  of  the  vigor  and  craft  of  the  Italian 
*'  prince."     See  Naplks. 

See,  for  notices  more  or  less  extended  of  the  deeds  or 
career  of  I^juUslaus,  Van  der  Hurdt,  MonttrelrCs  Chrohi- 
cles:  Niern,  Life  oj' John  XXIII ;  Poggi,  BracriolihVM 
Writitif^.  Also  the  works  of  the  earlier  as  well  as  the 
later  Italian  historians,  including  Sit^mondi  and  Proctor. 
Tho  most  extended  and  connected  account  of  his  life,  per- 
haps, is  that  given  by  M.  d*£gly,  Jligtoire  dfs  RoU  dr$ 
I)fux  Sink*,  He  seems  Xi>  have  carefullv  sifted  his 
authorities,  and  he  devotes  over  200  pages  of  his  second 
volume  almoHt  exclusively  to  Ladislaus.     (E.H.(r.) 

Ladvocat,  Jkan  Baptist,  a  noted  French  theolo- 
gian and  author,  was  bom  at  Vancouleurs  in  the  early 
|Mirt  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  educated  first  at  Pont- 
a-Mouson,  aftem^ards  in  Paris  at  the  Sorbonne,  where 
he  subse(|uently  became  a  professor.  In  1751  he  was 
a[)pointed  to  the  chair,  founded  at  his  suggestion  in  the 
Sorl)oniie  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  according  to  the  He- 
brew text.  He  died  in  1765.  Ladvocat  wn»te  Dictioa- 
naire  Geographique  poriatif : — JJictionn,  Ilislorique  poT' 
tat\fde*  ffrands  hommes  (2  vols.  Hvo:  this  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  Moreri,  and  is  full  of  errors).  He  also  wrote 
a  Hebrew  (grammar  for  the  use  of  his  pupils;  Tracta- 
tUM  de  Conciliif  in  (lenere  ;  and  lAttre  dans  laqutlU  il  ca> 
amitu:  si  ks  Tertes  oi-if/inaux  de  VKcriture.  sont  eorrum^ 
pus  et  si  la  Vulgate  leur  est  preferable,  I^vocat  waa, 
as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Hou- 
bigant.     He  was  also  a  correspondent  of  Dr,  Keuuicotli 
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whose  fC'^iat  work  he  zealously  promoted,  ind  be  collated  the  day  ii  joyotunees,  and  the  music  of  the  organ,  which 

many  MSS.  for  him  in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Paris. —  throughout  the  rest  of  Lent  is  suspended,  is  on  this  day 

Uook,lLccUs.Bioffraphyf\'if506,  resumed.     Lstare  Sunday  is  also  calleid  dominica  de 

Lady  is  the  rendering  in  the  Autb.  Vers,  of  the  fol-  J^n,  because  it  U  the  day  sek<^  by  the  pope  for  the 

,     .      r         •    ^u       •  •     1    •i***-.-  /^    r  /    jl  />         e  blessmg  of  the  Golden  Boee.     See  fsi^txL Hctnabfuck  </. 

lowing  t<rm.  m  the  onguul :  r^^{gtU'rHh,  fen,,  of  ^^.Kir^HUck^  AlUrtkSmtr,  iv, 8667867. 

*^'^2Il,  a  nugnty  num\  appued  to  Babylon  as  the  mistress .  ^                                    ,       ,,   .  m 

!>  *.  ^.  ,  ..  r  -  ,  ,  X.  •  .  M  LaBvlnu«,ToRRE3mNU8,  commonly  called  ToBRKN- 
of  nations  (Isa,  xlvu,  6,  / ;  elsewhere  a  ^  m^^  as  ^,^  ^  j^^^y,  theologian,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
opposed  to  a  maid-servant,  Gen.  xvi,  4, 8, 9 ;  2  kings  v,  j^^f  ^^  ^^^  ig^j,  ^„^„^^  ^^  ^  ^^.^^  of  Ghent,  and  was 
8 ;  Prov.  xxx,  28 ,  Psa.  cxxiii,  2 ,  Isa.  xxiv,  2) ;  nn^o  educated  in  the  University  of  Louvain  in  Uw  and  philo^- 
{sarah'y  fem.  of  ■i*,^,  nobU ;  the  same  as  the  name  given  ophy.  After  an  extended  tour  in  Italy,  he  became  sue- 
to  Sarai),  a  noble  female  (Judg.  v,  29 ;  Esth.  i,  18-,  else-  ccssively  canon  of  Liege,  vicar-general  to  the  bishop  of 
where  a  "  princess,^  spec,  tlic  king's  wives  of  nuble  birth,  Liege,  and  finally  bishop  of  Antwerp,  from  which  he  was 
I  Kings  xi,  13,  different  from  concubines,  comp.Cant.  vi,  transferred  to  the  see  of  Mechlin,  where  he  died  in  1595. 
8^  **queeu,**  Isa.  xlix,  28;  *' princess*^  among  provinces,  At  liouvain  Torrentin  founded  a  Jesuitical  college,  to 
Lam.  i,  1)  \  KV{}ia  (fem.  of  Kvpiog^  lord  or  master),  mis-  which  he  bequeathed  his  library  and  a  large  collection 
tress,  occurs  only  as  an  epithet  of  a  Christian  female  (2  of  curiosities. 

John  i,  1, 5),  either  as  an  honorable  tide  of  regard,  or  as  Lafa  je  (also  known  by  the  Latin  name  Fayus),  An- 

a  fem.  proper  name  Cyria  (q.  v.).  toink,  a  French  l*rotf  stant  minister,  was  bom  at  Chc- 

Ladj  Chapel,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  teaudun  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.    He  be- 

Kary  ("  Our  Lady"),  and  usually,  but  not  alwa3r8,  placed  c»™«  professor  of  philosophy  at  Geneva  in  1570,  and  ret- 

eastwaids  from  the  altar  when  attached  to  cathedrals.  ^'  '»  1^0.     He  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theol- 

Henry  VII's  chapel  at  Westminster  is  the  lady  chapel  ^f^  >"  ^^^»  *n^  <1»«<1  i"  1615.     In  1587  he  took  part  in 

of  that  cathedraL  ^^®  composition  of  the  Preface  to  the  French  translation 

» -ji-_  T%           o      »                          T^  of  the  Bible.     His  works  are,  De  vemaculis  Bibiiorum 

Iiaay  Day.    Sec  An nusciation,  Feast  of.  .  .        ^  *•    -t.     ^         •               »    i-  ^                 i- 

Lady  Past,  a  species  of  penance,  voluntary  or  en-  ((Jcn.  1572, 4to) :— Z)e  Verho  DH  (Gen.  1*591, 4to)  :—Jie 

joined,  in  which  the  penitent  had  the  choice  of  fasting  TradttumOmg,  adver$us  ponHJiciot  (Gen.  1592, 4to) :— iV 

once  a  week  for  seven  years  on  that  day  of  the  week  on  Christo  mediatore  (Gen.  1597, 4to)  :—De  Bottu  OperOnuf 

which  lAuUf  iJay  (q.  v.)  happened  to  fall,  beginning  his  (Gen.  1601, 4to)  .—Geneva  liberata,  sen  ttarraiio  Kbtra- 

course  from  that  day,  or  of  finishing  his  penance  sooner  tionis  illius  qua  divtnitvs  immissa  est  Genets  (Geneva, 

by  taking  as  many  fasting-days  together  as  would  fall  1608,  V2mo)  .—Knchiridian  DitpuMionum  theoiogicarum 

to  his  lot  m  one  year;  (lien.  1605, 8vo)  i—De  Vita  et  Ohitu  Beta  Hypomnemam 

Lady  of  Mercy, 
ha>d,  insrituted  in  1218 
ment  (»f  a  vow  made 

in  France,  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives 

among  the  Miwrs;  and  to  thU  end  each  knight,  at  his  n*^*'  1609,8vo):-AwWfwa/ti  et  Kpigrammata  telecta  ex 

inauguration,  was  obUged  to  take  the  vow  that, if  neces-  •^romaixs  peripateticu  (Gen.  1610,  8vo).     See  Hoefer, 

sary  for  their  ransom,  he  would  remain  himself  a  cap-  ^'our.Biog.Generale,  xx%iu,686. 

tive  in  their  stead.     AVithin  the  first  six  years  of  the  Lafitau,  Joseph  Fhax^ois,  a  French  Roman  Cath- 

existence  of  the  order  no  fewer  than  400  captives  are  ©lie  missionary  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuit*,  bom  at  Bor- 

said  to  have  been  ransomed  by  its  efforts.     On  the  ex-  dcaux  in  1670,  labored  for  many  years  among  the  In>- 

pulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  the  labors  of  the  quois  tribe  of  American  Indians.    He  died  in  1740.    la- 

knights  were  transferred  to  Africa.     Their  badge  is  a  fitau  is  e»|)ecially  noted  for  his  archawlogical  researches, 

shield  party  per  fess  gules  and  or,  in  chief  a  cross  pattec  among  which  is  Maura  des  tauvayet  Americaw*  corn- 

argent,  in  i>ase  four  pallets  gules  for  Aragon,  the  shield  paries  avr  mcmrs  dts premiers  temps  (Paris,  1 723, 2  v<»la. 

crowmed  with  a  ductH  coronet.     The  order  was  extend-  4to).     He  wrote  also  I/istoire  des  decourertes  et  dts  cor,- 

ed  to  ladies  in  1261.  quotes  des  Portugais  dans  le  nouveau  mowle. 

Lady  of  Montesa,  Our,  an  order  of  knighthood,  La'had  (Ilcb.  id.  ^Jib,  in  pause  ^nj,  prob.  oppress- 

founded  in  1817  by  king  James  II  of  Aragon,  after  the  or^  othenvise/owf  ^  Sept.  Aac  v.  r.  Aaa^,  Vulg.  Laad), 

abrogation  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  for  the  protec-  the  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Jahath,  of  the  fam- 

tion  of  the  Christians  against  the  Moors.     By  permis-  ily  of  Zerah,  grandson  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  2).     RC. 

sion  of  pope  John  XX 11,  JaineH  of  Aragon  used  all  post  1612. 

the  estates  of  the  ex-Templars  and  of  the  Knights  Lahai-roL     See  Beer-ijihai-rot. 

of  St.  John  situated  in  Valencia  for  this  new  order,  Lah^mam  (Heb.  L«f Ninas',  Omb,  prob.  an  errone- 

which  king  James  named  after  the  town  and  castle  of  ;  i-      r     r     r         ,  -»-«.l.  \l''    i       .     ,  •  .  . 

«,     ^         ^     I      1        _           rpu         I      •  ous  reading  for  iMchmam .  DTSH?,  ihetr  bread,  which  is 

Montesa,  its  head-quarters.     The  onler  is  now  con-  *                         *     *  » -'                   t"*"*."  » 

ferred  merely  as  a  mark  of  roval  favor,  though  the  ^^"^  "*  **"™^  ^^S-'  *"?  ^J^*^^  ^^^  ^  "^-  *°*^  Auth.Vers. 

provisions  of  iu  statutes  are  still  nominallv  observed  ^""P"^'  Septuag.  Aafia^,\u\g.Lekemam),  a  city  in  the 

on  new  «reations.     The  badge  is  a  red  cross  'edged  with  !!*«»"  "^  ''"<^*^'  mentioned  between  Cabbon  and  Kith- 

gold,  the  costume  a  long  white  woolen  mantle,  decorated  *!'*^  ^•^****»-  ^^'  ^^^  probably  situated  among  the  PhUis^ 

with  a  cross  on  the  left  breast,  and  ded  with  very  long  |»"e«,«e^t  of  the  Highlands  of  Jud«a.    A  writer  in  Fair- 


white  cords. 
Lady  Psalter.     See  Rosary. 

La'Sl  (Heb.  Uil',  ^i^Y/or  or  of  God,  i.  e.  created 
by  him ;  otherwise  to  God,  i.  e.  devoted  to  him ;  occurs 
also  in  Job  xxxiii,6,  where  the  Auth.Vers.  has  "  in  God's 
stead  f  Septuag.  AaT/X),  father  of  Kliasaph,  which  latter 
was  chief  of  the  family  of  the  (tershonites  at  the  Exode 
(Numb,  iu,  24).     B.C.  ante  1657. 

Laet&re  Sanday,  called  also  Mit>-i^nt,  is  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.  It  is  named  I^tare  (Jo  rejoice) 
from  the  first  word  of  the  Introit  of  the  mass,  which  is 
from  Isa.  liv,  1.    The  characteristic  of  the  aer\'icea  of 


bairn's  IHctionary,  s.  v.,  by  a  series  of  arguments  resting 
essentially  upon  the  insecure  foundation  of  the  mere  or- 
der  of  the  names  in  Joshua,  seeks  to  identify  I^limam 
with  the  el'Iiumam  mentioned  by  Smith  in  the  list  in 
Robinson's  Besearckts  (iii.  Append,  p.  119) ;  but  of  this 
place  there  is  no  other  trace  save  perhaps  the  name 
Teli'Inutm  on  Zimmerman's  Map,  some  six  miles  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  vicinity  of  the  other  associated  names,  aii<l 
apparently  «>ut  of  the  b<»unds  of  the  group,  if  not  of  the 
tribe  itself.  Labmam  is  possibly  the  present  Beit-J^e' 
hiOf  a  short  distance  N.E.  of  Gaza  (Robinson,  iii,  Ap- 
pend, p.  1 18 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir ^  p.  115\ 

Lah'mi  (Heb.  Lackmi't  *^«nb,  my  bread;  Septuag. 
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Atififi  V.  r.  Aoo/ii,  Aaxfii,  etc. ;  Vulg.  Bethlehenutes),  a  !  appointed  bishop  of  Meliapur.  In  1708  ho  started  afirain 
person  named  (I  Chron.  xx,  6)  an  beinp:  the  brother  of  •  for  India,  and  arrived  at  (»4>a  September  25, 17()9.  Here 
Goliath,  and  slain  by  Elhanan,  one  of  David's  heroes ;  |  he  now  had  many  difficulties  with  the  civil  authori- 


but  prob.  a  corrupt  reading  for  Bbth-lehkmitk,  as  in 
the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxi,  19).  See  Eliianan. 
It  would  seem  that  both  these  passages  should  be  re- 
stored so  as  to  read  thus :  **  Elhanan,  the  son  of  Jair  (or 
Dodo)  of  Bethlehem,  slew  the  brother  of  (joliath  of 
(iath,  whose  spear-handle  was  like  a  weaver's  beam." 
See  Jair. 

Laidlie,  Archibald,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Reformed  (, Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Kelso,  Scotland, 


ties,  and  finally  retire<l  to  the  tlesuits'  establishment  at 
Chandeniaf^tre,  where  he  died,  June  11,  1715.  He 
wrote,  Dfjtinno  Jndicanim  MiMumum  Madurtntu  H 
CantotensLtj  etc.  (Itome,  1707,  4 to):  —  Carta  esorita  de 
Madure  aos  padrts  da  comparthia  missionarios  aeerca 
do  \\  P,  Jmto  de  Brito^  translated  into  French  in  the 
Lfttrft  edijiuHfes  et  curieu$e»f  ii,  1-56;  and  in  the  Afer^ 
airff  under  the  title  lArttre  du  P,  Franfnis  de  Ijoyw*^ 
jemitfj  etc  (March,  1005).    See  Barbosa  Machado,  ifi&- 


Fluabing,  Holland,  where  he  officiated  four  years,  and  Lainez,  lagO,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Jesuit,  was 
na  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  that  c*ountry  i  bom  at  Almancario.  near  Si^enca,  in  Castile,  in  1512, 
was  held  in  high  repute.  He  there  became  ac(|uaint'  .  and  was  educated  at  the  high-schiKil  of  Alcala.  In  hiA 
ed  with  the  Dutch  Church  and  langua|ce,  and  was  {irov-  nineteenth  year  he  was  attracted  to  Farin  by  the  renown 
identiaUy  prepared  for  his  ministry  in  America.  The  of  Ignatius,  and  at  once  became  one  of  his  most  ardent 
bitter  controversy  concerning  the  use  of  the  Dutch  Ian-  '  followers.  He  accompanied  I»ynla  on  his  journey  t4i 
guage  in  preaching  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  this  !  Rome,  and  there  obtained  from  pope  Paul  III  the  ap- 
country  was  practically  settled  by  the  call  and  ac(.*ept-  i  pointment  to  a  professor's  chair  in  the  ''  Collegium  della 


Sapienza."     On  the  death  of  the  gre4it  leailer  of  the 
Jesuitical  order  (in  1556)  Lainez  was  elected  his  suc- 


ani'«  of  Dr.  Laidlie  as  pastor  of  the  Coll^tate  Church 

nf  New  York.    He  was  the  tirst  minister  called  to  preach 

in  the  English  tongue  in  this  denomination.     His  first    cessor,  and  became  general  of  the  order  (June  19, 1557 ). 

«ermon  was  delivered  April  15,  17<>4,  fn)m  2  C<or.  v,  11.  i  A  cardinal's  hat  and  other  high  positions  he  refused. 

It  was  two  hours  long,  most  carefully  prei>ared,  and  de-  |  detennined  to  devote  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  in- 

livered  to  an  immense  audience  with  great  effect  in  the  j  terest«  of  the  new  order.     In  the  Council  of  Trent, 

Middle  Dutch  Church,  which  was  set  apart  for  his  ude  >  where,  with  Salmeron,  he  represented  hi^  order,  he  took 

on  a  pan  of  each  Sabbath  day.     This  event  marks  a    an  active  |)art,  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Scripando 

new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,    on  justification.     Lainez  ap|)earcd  on  the  field  of  con- 

imd  which  Dr.  Livingston  declared  ^should  have  begun  .  troversy  more  with  a  work  on  the  subject  than  with  a 

a  hundred  years  before.*^     It  would  have  saved  the  !  spee<.*h.     He  ha<l  the  greiitest  number  of  the  divines  on 

43hurch  a  civil  lawsuit,  a  weary  ecclesiastical  strife,  and  '  his  side.    He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  that  council  in 

M.  century  of  growth.     Trained  in  the  Scotch  theology,  '  the  discussion  concemiug  the  divine  right  of  bishopfi 

juid  warmly  devoted  to  the  Dutch  Churcli,  Dr.  Laidlie's    and  the  infallibility  of  the  \w[>c.     The  historian^)  have 

evangelical  and  powerful  ministry  resulted  in  great  spir-  '  preserved  a  very  full  report  of  his  speech  on  this  point, 

mtual  blessings.     He  was  a  winner  of  souU.     A  gnuit '  It  contains  the  most  extravagant  assertions  of  pontiflcal 

revival  crowned  his  ministry.    Crowds  waited  u|><in  his  '  power  and  authority.     I^ainez  maintained  that  Jesus 

j^reaching.     His  pastoral  tact  and  success  were  remark-  |  Christ  is  sole  mler  of  his  Church ;  that  when  he  left  the 

S'ilc.     His  brief  ministry  was  interru[>ted  during  the  |  world  he  constituted  Peter  and  his  successors  his  vie- 

f^vulutionary  War,  when  he  retired  to  Red  Hook,  and  ^  ars;  that,  in  conse(|uence,  the  pofH;  is  alisolute  lord  and 

clied  there  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  a  victim  of    master,  supreme  and  infallible;  that  bishops  derive  from 

c-oiutumption.     His  memory  is  held  in  great  esteem. !  him  their  power  and  Jurisdiction;  and  that,  in  fact. 

}'e  was  pmdent,  wise,  devout,  a  peacemaker,  and  a  '  there  is  no  power  whatever  in  the  Church  excepting 

<^^ntless  herald  of  the  tmth.    The  circumstances  of  his  i  that  which  emanates  from  him,  so  that  even  general 

^'^i.  the  critical  peritid  of  his  advent,  the  learning,  wis-  ,  councils  have  no  authority,  are  not  infallible,  do  not  en- 

'ioin,  grace,  and  success  of  his  minii4tr\',  have  mwle  his  '  joy  the  influence  of  the  Hi>ly  Spirit,  unless  they  are 

name  historical  in  his  Church.    He  left  no  printetl  books,  ■  Rummoned  and  controlled  by  papal  authority  (compare 

^at  his  "  works  do  follow  him."     It  is  related  that  one  i  PalUv.  lib.  xviii,  s.  15 ;  Sann,  lib.  vii,  k.  20;'  Le  PUt,  v. 

"' ^is  sged  parishioners  once  said  to  him,  soon  after  he  |  524).     Lainez  aim  t<M>k  an  active  part  (in  1501 )  in  the 

^'^'^^o  to  New  York,  "Ah !  dominie,  we  offered  up  many    Conference  of  Poissy  (i\.  v.),  where  he  aimed  to  concili- 

*^  ^«roest  prayer  in  Butch  for  your  coming  among  us,    ate  the  Huguenots  (tj.  v.,  esi)i>cially  [j.  892).     At  Ven- 

*^^   t;be  Lord  has  heard  us  in  English,  and  has  sent  you  '  ice  be  afterwards  ex[x>unded  the  (iospel  of  St.<l<ihn  for 

"^   ajLfi."    But  his  coming  Ulustrated  another  phase  of  i  the  express  edification  of  the  nobility ;  and,  aided  by 

^'^  ^-atdictory  human  nature  in  those  who  had  most  |  Lip|Njmauo,  he  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 

^''^■^ufHiHly  insisted  upon  the  retention  of  the  language  j  college  of  .lesuits.     He  devote<l  great  attention  to  the 

?  ^Wc  nutber  country.     Some  of  these  very  people,  of-    Si*h(H>ls,  and  directed  the  thoughts  of  his  onler  towards 

^"•^i*^  and  baffled  by  their  more  sensible  co-worship-    education,  well  aware  that  man  is  m<»st  influenced  dur- 

v^?^   actually  left  the  Dutch  Church  and  joined  the  !  ing  his  whole  life  by  liis  early  impressions.     In  some 

l*i^«<jop4^  saying  as  they  departed,  **If  we  must  have  '  parts  of  Germany — at  Ingolstadt  for  instance — the  Jes- 

J*  'dish,  we  wUl  have  all  English."    Among  them  were  ;  nits  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  mont  sucix^ssfnl 

jj  *^     ^uyveaants,  Livingstons,  and  other  eminent  fami-  ■  teachers.     This  new  direction  given  to  the  order  by 

.         *>f  the  city,  who  have  ever  since  been  cr>nnected  ,  lainez  came  near,  however,  inv(»lving  them  in  si'rious 

f^^y^  ^  latter  denomination. — Dr.  Thos.  De  Witt,  //w-    difficulties:  the  Jesuits  hail  at  first  attached  themselves 

^r'**^<«/  IHteourte  (1856) :  Dr.  Gunn,  Life  of  Br.  Lirinf/-  .  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Thomists;  but,  desiring  to 

I   ^^*  %™guc»  Ann.  of  the  Amer,  Pulpitf  voL  ix.     (\V.    l>e  inilcpendent  in  doctrine  as  well  as  life,  tlie  Inf|uisition 

T.)  j^Kin  found  reasons  to  criticise  the  freedom  with  wliich 


I^J***«Uie«  (or  Laytves),  Francisco,  a  Portuguese  '  they  pursuetl  their  s|)eculations  on  this  iK>int,  and  Lai- 

jl^^^«i  Catholic  missionary,  was  bom  at  Lisbim  in  165C.    nez  himwlf  was  8us|K*<rte<l  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition 

jj^    '•nw  name  was /nincwco  Tmtfano,     He  joined  the  i  (:h.-c  Llorente,  iii,  K^).     He  die«l  at  K«)me  Jan.  lU,  1565. 

I^j^^^tsin  1672,  and  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  ,  It  was  under  the  guidance  of  Lainez  that  the  spirit  of 

JJ]^^-    He  Unded  at  (^a,  and  settled  at  Catur,  in  Ma-    intrigue  entered  freely  into  the  wxicty.     He  p^issesse*! 

l^^^L  '^  "  <*J«i™«d  by  his  order  that  he  baptized  there    a  |>eculiar  craftiness  and  dexterity  in  managing  affairs, 

[^^^  inhabiuntii     After  a  residence  of  twenty-two    and  was  frequently  led  by  it  into  l<»w  and  unworthy 

ia  Iwlia  he  returned  to  Borne  ui  1708,  and  was    tricks.     His  ruling  {)assion  was  ambition,  which  he 
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knew  well  how  to  conceal  under  a  reil  ofhamUity  and  dan  ori|(in.     So  alao  tbe  great  castles  of  Raniaa,  fonr 

piety.     By  Ids  artful  policy  he  transformed  the  charac-  miles  east  of  Laish,  and  Iliuiln,  about  six  miles  west  of 

ter  of  the  Jesuitical  order  into  a  terrible  army,  that,  for  it,  were  founded  by  the  Pboenicians,  as  is  evident  from 

the  sake  of  advancing  its  own  interests,  shrunk  from  the  character  of  their  architecture  (Porter,  Iltrndhookj  p. 

no  attempt  to  gain  its  ends;  an  order  which  has  be-  444,447;  KoUnson,  y?^sfcircA««,  iii,  50,  52,371, 403).     It 

come  a  reproach  to  the  Church  that  gave  it  birth.    The  is  most  interesting  to  discover,  after  the  lapse  of  more 

Jesuits  in  the  19th  century  are  recognised  as  a  bold  than  three  thousand  years,  distinct  traces  of  the  wealth 

band  —  an  order  which  <lares  to  undermine  states,  to  and  enterprise  of  the  Phrenicians  around  the  sito  and 

rend  the  Chun.*h,  and  even  to  menace  the  pope.     See  fertile  plain  of  Laish.    See  Dam. 

Jksuits.     Lainez  wrote  several  the<»l<igical  works,  but  2.  A  place  mentioned  in  Isa.  x,30,  where  tbe  proph- 

none  of  them  had  been  com[>letcd,  and  nothing  from  et,  in  describing  the  advance  of  the  Assyrian  host  upon 

his  pen,  except  some  speeches,  has  ever  been  print-  Jerusalem,  enumerates  Laish  with  a  number  of  other 

ed.     See  Michel  d'Esne,  Vie  dt  Lainez  (Douai,  1697);  towns  on  the  north  of  the  dty.     It  is  not  quite  certain 

Nicolini,  Hut,  JetuH»j  p.  50G  sq.;  Vertuch  einrr  neuen  whether  the  writer  is  here  relating  a  real  event,  or  de- 

(/>«•*.  des  JewiterordnUf  vol.  ii ;  Mosheim,  /-Jcclts.  Hut.  tailing  a  prophetic  vision,  or  giving  a  solemn  warning 


pointeil  out  with  remarkable  minuteness  and  preci»- 

Koman  Catholic  version,  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-  ion.    Aiath, Migron, and  Michmash  are  passed;  the  deep 

IjexUMftf  vif  S16,     (J.  ll.W.)  ravine  which  se^uirates  the  latter  from  Giba  b  then 

Laing,  Jamka,  a  Presl)yterian  minister,  was  bom  in  crossed ;  Karoah  sees  and  b  afraid—**  Gibeah  of  Saul  b 

Berry  Holes  of  Blain,  Perth  County,  Scotland,  in  1785,  Hed.**     The  writer  n«)w,  with  great  dramatic   effect, 

and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  GUsgow,  where  changes  hb  mode  of  descriptioiu     To  terror  and  fiiphi 

he  graduated  with  distinction  in  1816.     After  teaching  he  appends  an  excUmation  of  alarm,  representing  one 

for  some  time,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  place  as  crying,  another  as  listening,  and  a  third  as  re- 

minbtry,  and  in  1826  was  licensed  by  the  Cilasgow  Relief  sponding— *»  Lift  up  thy  voice,  daughter  of  Gallim ! 

l*resbytery.     May  8, 1830,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  JJearken^Lauhak!    Alas,  poor  Anathoth !"    The  words 

States;  was  ordained  by  Washington  Classb  in  1832,  n;9*^b  *^3^Cpn  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  ** Cause  it 

and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Argyle,  N.  Y.  (thy  voice)  to  be  heard  unto  Laish"— that  is,  apparent- 

In  1834  he  removed  to  Andes,  where  he  died  Nov.  15,  ly,  to  the  northern  border-citv  of  Palestine;  foUowing 

1868.    "Mr.  Laing  was  a  man  to  lie  esteemed,  loved,  the  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  the  comment 

and  trusted— a  laborious  pastor  and  *  Israelite  indeed,  m  ©f  Grotius,  because  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  which 

whom  there  was  no  guUe.* "— Wilst>n,  Presb.  IJutoHcal  appears  here  as  Labhah  b  taken  to  lie  the  Hebrew  fiar- 

Almanac,  1867,  p.  359.  tide  of  motion,  *»to  Laish"  (agreeably  to  the  Hebrew 

I*alL8h(Heb.Art>«A,d''b^Judg.xviii,14,27,29;  1  "A-cent),  as  b  undoubtcilly  the  case  in  Judg.  xviii,  7. 

Sam.  XXV,  44,  a  ^,  as  in  Isa^  kxx,  6,  etc.,  in  pause  d^^b,  «"^  «"<^»»  f  rendering  is  found  neither  in  any  of  the  an- 

.«  ^.^mSUao       •••  ir     •*!  ••  1      1  ».»;«L    11         •'•  cicnt  versions,  nor  m  those  of  modem  scholars,  as  Gese- 

text  ^1?,2Sain.iu,  I5,withn  local  n;9*^?;  Judg.xviu,  •       u      u  v           .              •    .i     u  i                j  i. 

•▼*                  A'      •    c         .     *''•     1   r     4  nius,  Lwaldj/unz,  etc.;  nor  IS  the  Hebrew  word  here 

7 ;  Isa.  X,  30  i  SepL  Aciif  m  Sam.,  Xaura  in  J  udg.,  Aa-  ^ndered  "  cause  it  to  be  heard"  found  elsewhere  in  that 

iua  m  Isa.;  \ulg.  /.ciM,but  Laua  m  Isa.), the  name  of  ^^^^^^  y^^^  ^j^.^^.g  absolute -»' hearken"  or  "attend." 

at  least  one  pbce  and  iierijaps  also  of  a  man.      ^here  is  a  certiin  violence  in  the  sudden  introduction 


1. 


the  frontier 


.A  city  ni  the  extreme  northern  border  of  Palo-  „„ongst  these  Uttle  Benjamite  village*  of 

tine  (Judg.xvin,7, 14, 2*, 29), abo  called  Lkshkm  (Josh.  t„^„  ^,  ,.^^  <•„  ^^^„t^^  ^j  „^j  ,^  i„  ^^^  ^  ^^  j^^ 

XIX,  47),  and  sulisequently,  after  bemg  occupied  by  a  ^.^ent  name,  elsewhere  so  constantly  superseded  bv 

colony  of  Danites  (J(»sh.  xix,  4i ;  Judg.  xvm,  27  sq.),  j^^  ^^  j^,  ^.jj;  jg^      ^abj,^^  ^„  doubtless  a  small 

abo  Dan  (Judg.  xym,29;  Jer.  viu,  lb),  aiiame  some-  ^^^^  ^^  j^e  line  of  march  near  Anathoth  (see  Lowth, 

times  given  to  it  m  anticipation  ((^n.  xiv,  14 ;  DeuU  Umbreit,  Alexander,  (iesenius,  ad  loc). 

xxxiv,li  comp.  Jahn,  £.*iiMrt/.      "  '*''       "  — 

burg,  Zeitschr.  v,  137  sq.). 
near  the  sources  of  the  upper , 

8,4),  four  miles  from  Paneas  towanb  Tvre  (Eusebius,  f^J^^l'\ZZ'^"A\„^'\'J!lS.!r^^^  k^T^'^t^'* 

A  ^s      ^     »•  .    .     «:,  ^      ri    1  Cod.  Alex.  AAacra )  mentioned  in  i  Macc.ix,5;  but  Ke- 


lent.    Laish  w»  Uuir  .he  «at  of.  corrupt  wo«h.p  of  „^^^  ^j,,^^  ,.j,^     ^,^,,,,  i„!m«lUteIy  n,«h  of  Je- 

Jehovah  (Judg.  xy,»,   4  Kj.).  «.d  a.  .t  fell  with...  the  ^^^^  (R„|,in«m,  yf««.r<-A«,  iii,  AppenA  p.  12U 

kiugdom  of  Israel,  J«rob«am  esuhhshed  there  the  .doU-  ^  ,^,^,,  .„  j.,i,b,i„.,  puihmar^  ,Uu»iUy  sugoct. 

try  of  the  golden  cdf  (l  K.«g»  xu  28  «,  ).  ^^^  ^j,^  ^aj,,,,^  i„    ^^,j„„  ^^^  ^ '^ound  in  the  pn* 

Tlieoocupation.,fthu.plac-e  by  the  hidonuin.w  easily  ^„j  ,i,„^  ^.j,,        «.?,„^f    ;»  i,,",  ^^^^  ,,„„t  ,■;,;,, 

accounted  for.    Sidon  was  a  rommercial  city.    Situate,!  ^y  „f  Jer„,3)>ni  (K<.l.ins..n,  KeMarckaX  108),  bcauti- 

on  the  coast,  with  only  a  narrow  stnp  of  plain  beside  it,    -  i,      ..     ., .  \ ^,. ^.,.,  ^ .  .• -^^ 

J  ^.     .     ^      ,       , -^    . ,      ^11           •           ..  fiillv  situated,  and  unquestionably  occupy mg  an  ancient 

and  the  bare  and  nnikv  snle  of  I>el>aiion  impending  over  ..'  /t^ki^-  -r^^^.^.  .„*-•-  «^-  iJL.»^iJ,f ;;  \i  'yia\ 

.^      ,              .         ,     -          1      i-f     lu    1.    I    I         u.  site  (Tobler, /^t>7)oyrr/n/it«  ron  Jfrvtaifn*,  11,  §  719), 

It,  a  large  and  constant  supplv  of  food  had  to  be  bnmght  ^\        ;      '    .',.           .  -   ,        ,»>.;. 

from  a  distance.     The  plain  annind  Labh  is  one  of  the  .  ?•  ^  native  of  Gallim,  and  father  of  Phalti  or  Phal- 

richest  in  Svria,  and  the  enterprising  Phoenicians  took  »»«^'««  ^^»^^  ^"«'  ^^  ^*r*  ^^y^^f  ^f«  ^«»chal  (1 

possession  of  it,  built  a  town,  and  pbced  in  it  a  brge  ^^*™-  ^*^'  ^  ?  2  ham.  in,  15,  in  which  Utter  passage  the 

colony  of  laborers,  exjwcting  to  <iraw  from  it  an  unfail-  text  appears  to  have  read  ^^0,Lu»h),     Ii.C.  ante  1«H52. 

ing  supply  of  com  and  fruit,     Josephus  calb  thb  plain  **  It  is  ver>'  remarkable  that  the  names  of  Labh  (La- 

**  the  great  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon'*  {AiU,  v,  3, 1).    A  ishah)  and  (iallim  should  be  found  in  conjunction  at  a 

road  was  made  across  the  mountains  to  it  at  an  immense  much  btrr  date  (Isa.  x,  3())"  (Smith).     ** Thb  assoda- 

cost,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  main  roads  fhim  the  sea-  tion  of  names  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  Labhah 

coast  to  the  interior.     Strong  castles  were  built  to  pro-  was  fouiideil  by  Michal's  father-in-law,  who,  according 

tect  the  road  and  the  colony.     Kulat  esh-Shukif,  one  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  gave  it  hb  own  luuMk 

of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Syria,  stands  on  a  com-  The  allusion  to  the  lion  which  it  involves  b  intercstiii^ 

manding  hiU  over  the  place  where  the  ancient  road  for  thb  neighborhood  was  another  of  the  favorite  haunts 

crosses  the  river  Leontes,  and  it  b  manifestly  of  Pbaeni-  of  that  animaL    It  was  by  such  ravines  aa  wad^i  Faimh 
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ind  SeBm  that  it  was  wont  to  'come  up  from  the  swell-  ^  the  word  "clergj'**  and  "  laity**  varies  with  the  "Church** 
iiif;  of  Jordan*  (Jer.  xlix,  19);  in  the  opposite  direction  views  of  those  employin^r  them.  Some  verv'  strict  Pn>t- 
we  have  a  further  trace  of  it  in  the  Chcphirali  (' youuf;  |  estants  prefer  the  words  "muiister"  and  **  people'*  in- 
lion,*  now  Kefir)  of  western  Benjamin  (Josh,  ix,  17;    stea<l  of  clergy  and  laity. 

xriil.  26) ;  northward,  we  find  it  enc4>unterin^  the  dis-  '  Farrar  (in  his  KrrUs.  Dui.  p.  340  sq.)  thus  draws  the 
obedient  prophet  on  his  return  frT^m  Bethel  (1  Kin^  |  line  of  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
xiii,24);  while  in  the  pastures  of  Bethlehem  to  the  l*n>testant  Church:  **It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  pe<»ple 
tio'jth  we  see  it  vanquished  by  the  superior  prowess  of  !  that  the  onlinanccs  of  religion,  and  the  clergy  as  the 
the  youthful  David  (,1  8am.  xvii,  14-17).**  I  dispensers  of  them,  exist;  they  are  calletl  to  War  the 

Laisbah  (Hcb.  [^'yetkuh,  nr-«5,  i.e.  Uuk,  with  H  i  l^urJcns  of  the  Church,  as  they  receive  its  benefits.     It 
paragogic,  Isa.  x,  80).     See  LAisii/i  "V  l*."^*:''*^''  questioned  by  some  how  far  the  professional 

I     -IS  n -^  »     /  T  I  distnict ions  lietween  clergj- and  laity  are  dej«irable.    As 

LaitJ,  the  peoide  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy,  religious  ttachtrs,  I  he  cle'rgv  mav'be  ex]H!cted  to  ha 
The  Greek  word  AaVciMT,  derived  from  Aaot  (Latin  syn-  !  more  espcciallv  occupie<l  in 'fitting  themseh-es  for  thai 
mym^pMm),  people,  and  signifying  one  o/thepeopie,  is  |  office  in  qualifving  themselves  to  explain,  and  to  en- 
retained  in  the  Latin  iaicHf,  from  which  totVy  is  derivwL  force  on  otheri,  the  evidences,  the  doctrines,  and  the 
III  the  Sept.Xor»c »«  used  as  the  s>Tionyme  of  the  Hebrew  '  obligations;  but  they  are  not  to  be  exiKJCted  to  under- 
cr,  people^  As  sjTionymes  of  these  Scripture  terms  we  i  stand  more  of  things  surpassing  human  reason  than  C^od 
m*y  also  cite  the  words  **  faithful,"  **  saints,"  and  •'idi-  '  has  made  known  by  revelation,  or  to  be  the  depontorits 
ot«"  (q.  y.\  Comp.  Kiddle,  Christum  .inftquitiefy  p.  188  I  of  certain  mysterious  speculative  doctrines;  but  **^<v- 
«!„  274,  275;  Vinet,  Ptuttoral  Thettloffy  (N.  Y.  18i>4),  p.  |  ards  of  the  mysteries  of  (ickI,'  rightly  dividing  (f)r  dis- 
H45.  In  the  O.-T.  Scriptures  we  find  allusions  to  the  |  pensing, op^oro/iori-rif)  the  wordof  the  truth.  Thela- 
liity  in  Dent,  xviii,  3,  where  upon  them  is  laid  the  ol)-  ,  ity  are  in  danger  of  perverting  Christianity,  and  making 
ligation  to  pay  a  tithe  to  the  priest  when  ofTcring  sacri-  it,  in  fact,  two  religions,  one  for  the  initiatiHl  few,  and  one 
fii-e;  and  in  Ezekiers  vision  of  the  new  Temjjle,  where  1  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  to  follow  implicitly 
**the  ministers  of  the  house"  (oi  XitTovoyotfi'Tt^;)  are  to  J  the  guidance  of  the  others,  trusting  to  their  vicarious 
b<)il  the  sacrifices  of  the  laity  (Ezek.  xlvi,  24).  So  also  wisdom,  and  piety,  and  learning.  They  are  to  beware 
inlChnjn.  xvi,  36,  **  all  the  laity  said  Amen,  and  praisc*d  of  the  lurking  tendency  which  is  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  Ix»rd,"  when  Asaph  and  his  brethren  had  finished  I  men  to  that  ver>'  error  which  has  been  o|)enly  sanction- 
the  psalm  given  to  them  by  David ;  see  likewise  2  Kings  I  ed  and  (tsublished  in  the  Komi^th  and  (ireek  churches — 
xxiil,  2,  3;  Neh.  viii,  11 ,  Isa.  xxiv,  2;  Hos.  iv,  9.  In  the  error  of  thinking  to  sor\-e  (Jod  by  a  deputy  aii<l  rep- 
the  N.-T.  Scriptures  this  distinction  seems  to  have  been  i  resentative;  (»f  regarding  the  Icaniing  and  faith,  the 
ipinred  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  for,  although  there  '  prayers  and  piety,  and  the  scrupulous  sanctity  of  the 


are  passages  in  which  the  laity  are  spoken  of  as  a  class, 
it  'm  nowhere  intimated  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
exercLie  the  prerogatives  of  the  clergy  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, (Juleman  (The  Apostolical  atui  Primitirt  Church 
ll*hila.  1869, 12mo],  p.  230;  com^iare  p.  226  [6]),  one  of 
the  liest  authorities  on  Christian  antit^uities,  hohLs  that 
iu  the  early  stages  of  Christianity  "  all  were  accustomed 
to  teach  and  to  baptize,**  a  practice  to  which  Tertullian 


'  priest'  as  being  in  some  way  or  other  transferred  from 
him  to  the  people.  The  laity  are  also  to  be  constantly 
wamcHl  that  the  soun^  of  these  enrors  lies  in  the  very 
fact  of  thus  reganling  the  clerg\'man  as  &  priest  (in  the 
sacenh>tal  sense  of  that  term),  as  holding  a  kind  of  me- 
diatorial position,  one  which  makes  him  something  dis- 
tinct from,  and  therefore  no  rtile  for  themselves;  a  view 
which,  while  it  unduly  exalts  the  clergy,  tends  moKt 


(born  alxmt  A.D.  160)  soon  objected  (/>e  Prascript.  ch.  I  mischievously  to  degrade  the  tone  of  religion  and  mor- 

*li).    Fn>m  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  it  is  evi-  j  als  among  the  people,  by  making  them  contented  with 

^nt,  moreover,  that  only  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries, 

*f^rthe  general  establishment  of  the  churches,  a  stricter 

'listinction  was  inauguratecL     The  intnKluction  of  the 

episcopal  office,  however,  first  defiiutely  sett.le<I  the  po- 

«tion  of  the  layman  in  the  Church.     As  early  as  A.D. 


a  lej«s  measure  of  strictness  of  life  and  seriousness  of  de- 
meanor than  they  recpiire  in  their  ministers.  Laymen 
need  also  to  lie  reminde<l  that  they  constitute,  though 
not  exclusively,  yet  principally,  *the  Church;*  the  cler- 
gy being  the  ministers  of  'the  Church'  (1  (.!or.  iii,  5); 


PKKAClIINf;;    MkHIATOH;    MiSISTKVi    l*ASTOR-il.  Ok- 
FICK  ;    PUIKST.       (.1.  H.  W. ) 

Lake  {^ipvn^  *  ;'""0<  «  f*^""  use<l  iil  the  N.  T.  only 
of  the  lake  of  ( iennesaret  h  ( Luke  v.  1.2;  viii,  22, 23, 3:) \ 


'"s  or  thereabouts,  we  find  Clement  of  Rome  pointing  I  that  it  is  for  the  people's  sakes  that  tlie  ordinances  of 

^  'he  Uity  as  a  distinct  class.     In  a  letter  of  his  to  the  !  religion,  and  the  clergy,  as  dispensers  of  the  same,  ex- 

Yj^'Jothians  re8|iecting  the  order  of  the  Chun:h,  after  i  ist ;  that  they  are  the  'iKMly  of  Christ,'  that  on  them 

^^^'^K  the  positions  of  the  bisho|>s,  priescs,  and  ilea-    rests  the  duty  of  l)earing  the  bunlens,  as  they  receive 

""?  taipectively,  he  adds,  6  XaiKOc  ai'^pwTroi*  rote  Xa-  !  the  benefits  of  the  Church  -,  and,  finally,  that  there  is  no 

tS*?  *'P«^^«y/'<»<'*»'  oictraiy  "  the  layman  is  bound  by    difference  between  them   and  the  clergy  in  (church 

1  ,.^^s  which  belong  to  laymen"  {Ad  Corinth,  i,  40).    standing,  except  that  the  clergy  are  the  officers  of  each 

'ttl^  later,  Cyprian  (bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  I  particular  church,  to  minister  the  Wonl  an<I  sacraments 

.  °^'>fiiry)  uses  the  words  **clerus*'  and  "plebs"  as  »»f    to  that  portion  of  its  members  over  whom  they  are 

,.,  ^^o  bfidiea  which  make  np  the  Christian  Church    placwi."     See  Clkrov;  Lay  KKrKKSKXTATios;   Lay 

L^l^^  ^     But  the  idea  that  the  priesthood  formed  an 

jjT'^^iate  class  between  God  (Christ)  and  the  Chris- 

^j^^^tBrannity  first  became  prevalent  during  the  cor- 

j^^***»»w  that  ensued  upon  the  establishment  of  the  prel- 

jlj- '.    ^-vradually,  as  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  increased,  I  and  of  the  burning  sulphunms  ikm>1  of  Hades  ( Rev.  xix, 

**^*l«cnce  which  the  laity  had  exercised  in  the  gov-  •  20;  xx,  10, 14, 15;  xxi,8).    T'.ie  more  usual  word  is  sen 

SO-)"*^**'  of  the  Church  was  taken  from  them,  and  in  I  (q.  v.).     The  principal  lakes  of  Pah^tine,  hesijlcM  the 

j^  *  ••>Tiodheld  at  Rome  under  Symmachus  finally  de-  |  above  Sea  of  Tiberias,  are  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Wa- 

yf  ^^     the  layman  of  all  activity  in  the  management    ters  of  Merom.     See  each  in  its  place. 

Apog^    ^  ^^*  aflTairs  of  the  Church  Ccompare  Coleman,        Lake,  Arthar,  a  distinguished  English  pn-late,  was 

i^^^^ie and PrimiHte  Church,  p.  118).  bom  at  Southampton  aljout  looO,  and  was  educated  at 

p^*y^*^«  Church  of  the  Reformers  a  very  different  spirit  |  Winchester  S(>h(N)l,and  at  New  Coilogc,()xfor<l,<»f  which 

jmj"y***2d.    All  Christians  were  hmked  ujion  as  cinisti-    latter  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  l.V<9.     He  U'came  suc- 

^jf    •^•common  and  equal  priesthood.    Still  the  dexire    c(»ssively  archdeacon  of  Sunrey  in  HJO.'), dean  of  Worces- 

^j^^^^ing  a  visible  distinction  often  led  even  the  I*rot-  i  ter  in  u'i(>«,and  finally  bi»«hopof  Hath  and  Wells  in  1616. 

,^^  Church  astny,  and  to  this  day  the  question  re-  '  He  died  May  4, 162(J.     Ijike  made.  im}iortant  donations 

j?J*     unsettled  in  some  churches  how  far^the  laity  |  to  the  library  of  New  C^)llege,  and  f<»un<led  a  chair  for 

^3n_  ^  f^usn  iu  the  government  of  the  Church;  and  ,  Hebrew  and  for  mathematics  in  that  institution.     He 

^^  depth  of  the  distinction  implied  in  the  use  of ,  was  a  very  learned  man,  especially  versed  in  the  ancient 
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fatheiBi  and  very  successful  as  a  preacher.  After  his 
death  there  were  published  several  volumes  of  his  ser- 
mons :  Exposition  of  the  First  Psalm;  Exposition  of  the 
F\fiy 'first  Psalm ;  and  Meditations— tM  of  which  were 
collecteil  and  published  in  one  volume^  under  the  title 
Ninety 'iMie  Sermons j  with  some  Btliffious  and  Divine 
Mtditaiions  (Lond.  I  G'29,  fuL)  -—Theses  dt  Sabbato  (at  the 
end  of  Twisse  on  the  Sabbath) : — On  iMve  to  ^^W  (Tracts 
of  AngL  Fathers,  4, 39).  See  Wood,  A  thenas  Oxonienses ; 
Chalmers,  General  Riogr.  IHctvmary ;  Walton,  Life  of 
Hp,  Sanderson ;  Ilook,  Ecclesiastical  Biotfraphy,  vi,  509 ; 
Darling,  Cydopadia  Biblunp-aphira,  ii,  1755 ;  Allibone, 
Diet,  Er^L  and  A  mer.  A  uthorSj  ii,  1048. 

Lake,  John,  D.D.,  a  noted  Englinh  prelate,  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  centurv.  He  was 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1682;  was  transferred  to 
Bristol  in  1684,  and  in  1685  to  Chichester.  In  1689  he 
was  ejected  for  nonconformity.  .  He  dietl  about  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  Lake  published  only  a  few  sermons 
(1670, 4to;  1671, 4to,  etc).  See  Defence  of  Bp,  iMke's 
Profession,  etc.  (1690,  4to).— Allibone,  Did,  Enylish  and 
A  merican  A  uthors,  ii,  1048. 

Lakemacher,  Joiiaxn  Gottfrieh,  a  German  the- 
ologian and  Orientali8t,  was  Itom  at  Osterwyck,  near 
Halberstadt,  Nov.  17. 1695,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
venities  of  HclmstKdt  and  Halle.  In  1724  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  (ireek,  and  in  1727  of  Oriental  lit- 
erature at  Halle.  He  died  March  16,1736.  His  works 
are,  Elementa  linguce  A  rahicas  (Helmst.  1718,4to),  a  work 
which  has  been  highly  commended  for  its  intrinsic  value 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language: 
— Obserrationes  phihloyiciP,  quibus  varia  pratcipue  S. 
Codicis  loca  ex  antiqiiitatibus  illustrantur  (pars  i-x,  ibid, 
1725-33,  8vo,  and  often): — Antiquitates  Grcecorum  <Srt- 
crcB  (ibid,  1734,  8vo).— Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutsch" 
^n</«,  ii,223. 

Lakin,  Benjamin,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Montgomery  C'O.,  Md.,  Aug.  23, 1767;  was  converted 
in  1791,  and  shortly  after  entered  the  ministry.  His  first 
station  was  Hinkstun  Circuit  (Nov.  6, 1794);  he  joined 
Hoist  on  Conference  in  1795,  and  was  appointed  to  Green 
(.Circuit.  *'  Diligently  and  succcHsfully  Mr.  l^kin  laliored 
in  the  liord's  vineyani  until  1818,  when  his  health  and 
strength  so  far  failed  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  active  ranks  of  the  miniHtrA*.  .  .  .  He  was  at 

» 

first  placed  on  the  list  of  su[>ernumerary  [)reachers,  but 
soon  after  on  the  su{>erainiuate  rr)ll.  Thid  relation  to 
his  Conference  he  sustained  until  his  death,"  Feb.  5, 1849. 
See  Prof.  Sam.  Williams,  in  Sprague,  A  nnals  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit,  vii,  267  sq, 

Iiakflhini  is  the  name  of  a  female  Hindu  deity,  the 
consort  of  the  god  Vishnu  (().  v.).  According  to  the 
mystical  doctrine  of  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  this  god 
produced  the  three  goddesses  Rrahmi,  Lakshmi,  and 
Chandika,  the  first  representing  his  creating,  the  second 
his  preserving,  and  the  third  his  destroying  energ\'. 
This  view,  however,  founded  on  the  su|)eriority  of  Vish- 
nu over  the  two  other  gods  of  the  Hindu  triad — Brah- 
mi  or  Saraswati  being  generally  looked  upon  as  the  en- 
ergy of  Brahma;  and  Chandika,  another  name  of  Durga, 
as  the  energy  of  Siva — is  later  than  the  myth,  relating 
to  Lakshmi,  of  the  epic  period ;  for,  according  to  the  lat- 
ter, she  is  the  goddess  of  Fortune  and  of  Ik>auty,  and 
arose  from  the  Ocean  of  Milk  when  it  was  churned  by 
the  gods  to  procure  the  beverage  of  Immortality,  and  it 
was  only  after  this  wonderful  occurrence  that  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Vishnu.  When  she  emerged  from  the 
agitated  milk-sea,  one  text  of  the  Hamayana  relates, 
"  she  was  re|)Oding  on  a  lotus-flower,  endowed  with  tran- 
scendent beauty,  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  her  body 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  and  marked  with 
every  auspicious  sign.  .  .  .  Thus  originated,  and  adored 
by  the  world,  the  goddess,  who  is  also  called  Padma  and 
<$n,  betook  herself  to  the  bosom  of  Hari — i.  e.  Vishnu.** 

A  curious  festival  is  celebrated  in  honor  of  lakshmi 
on  the  fifth  lunar  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  Ma- 


gha  (February),  when  she  is  identified  with  Saraswati, 
the  consort  of  Brahma,  and  the  goddess  of  learning.  In 
his  treatise  on  festivals,  Raghunandana,  a  great  modem 
authority,  mentioiu,  on  the  faith  of  a  work  calletl  Sam- 
watsarasandipaj  that  this  divinity  is  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  forenoon  of  thkt  day  with  flowers,  perfumes,  rice, 
and  water;  that  due  honor  is  to  be  paid  to  inkstand  and 
writing-reed,  and  no  writing  to  be  done.  Wilson,  in  his 
essay  on  the  Religious  Festivals  of  the  Hindus  ( Works,  ii, 
188  sq.),  thus  describes  the  celebration :  "On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  Februar}'  the  whole  of  the  pens  and  ink- 
stands, and  the  books,  if  not  too  numerous  and  bulky, 
are  collected,  the  pens  or  reeds  cleaned,  the  inkstands 
scoured,  and  the  books,  wrapped  up  in  new  cloth,  are  ar- 
ranged upon  a  platform  or  a  sheet,  and  strewn  over  with 
flowers  and  blades  of  young  barley,  and  that  no  flowers 
except  white  are  to  be  offered.  After  performing  the 
necessary  rites  ...  all  the  members  of  the  family  as- 
semble and  make  their  prostrations — the  liooks,  the  pens 
and  ink,  having  an  entire  holiday;  and, should  any  emer- 
gency require  a  written  communication  on  the  day  ded- 
icated to  the  divinity  of  scholarship,  it  is  done  with 
chalk  or  charcoal  upon  a  black  or  white  board."  There 
are  parts  of  India  where  this  festival  is  celebrated  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  according  to  the  double  aspect  under 
which  lakshmi  is  viewed  by  her  worshippers.  The  fes- 
tival in  February  seems  originally  to  have  been  a  ver- 
nal feast,  marking  the  commencement  of  the  season  of 
spring. 

La'kam  (Hcb.  Lakkum',  Q^)9^,  according  to  Gese- 
nius,  way-stopper,  t  e.  fortified  place ;  Sept.  Aaxovp  v.  r. 
Aut^ap  and'Arpoi',  Vulg.  /..ecum),  a  place  on  the  north- 
eastern border  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  after  Jabneel  in 
the  direction  of  the  Jordan  (Josh,  xix,  88),  and  there- 
fore pnibably  sit  uated  not  far  south  of  Lake  Merom.  I'he 
Talmud  {AfegiUoth,\xx,  1)  speaks  of  a  Lukim  (C**p^b), 

perhaps  t  he  same  place  (see  Keland,  Pakest.  p.  875) .  Tlic 
site  of  Lakkum  is  (possibly  indicated  by  the  ruins  mark- 
ed on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  adjoining  a  small  pool  east 
of  TeU-A  kbarah  and  south-east  of  Safed. 

Lalita  -Vistaria  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Buddhistic  literature.  It  contains 
a  narrative  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Buddha  Sakvc- 
muni  [see  Buddha],  and  is  considered  by  the  Buddh- 
ists as  one  of  their  nine  chief  works  treating  of  Dharma, 
or  religious  law.  It  is  one  of  the  developed  sfitras  of 
the  Mahnyana  system.  An  edition  of  the  Sanscrit  text, 
and  an  English  translation  of  this  work  by  Babu  Kii- 
jendralal  Mitra,  is  publishing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  A  French  translation  from 
the  Thibetan  has  been  made  bv  Ph.  Kd.  Foucaux. 
In  Chinese  there  are  two  translations  of  it.  See  K. 
Buraouf,  Inii^odnction  a  tHistoire  du  Budilhisme  IwUen 
(Par.  1844);  and  W.  Wassiljew,  Der  Buddhismus, 
seine  Dolmen,  Geschichte  und  Literatur  (St  Peters- 
burg, 1860). 

Lallemant,  Jacques  Philippe,  a  French  Jes- 
uit, was  bom  near  Abbeville  about  1660,  and  died  in 
1748.  He  published  a  remarkable  work  entitled  The 
true  Sjiirit  of  the  new  Disciples  of  Saint  Augustine  (1700 
sq.,  4  vols.).  He  also  m-rote  Moral  Refections,  vitk 
Notes,  OH  the  New  Testament  (1714,  11  vols.). 

Lallemant,  Pierre,  a  mystical  French  writer, 
waj  bom  at  Rheims  in  1622,  and  died  in  1673.  He  pub- 
lished The  Spiritual  Testament  (1672),  and  other  works 
of  a  like  character. 

La  Luzerne,  CpIsar  Gi-illaume  de,  a  distinguish- 
ed French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Paris  July  7, 1738.  In- 
tended fur  the  Church  by  his  family,  he  studied  at  the 
seminary  of  St.Magloire,  and  while  yet  quite  young  had 
several  benefits  bestowed  upon  him  through  family  in- 
fluence. In  1754  he  was  made  canon  in  minoribus  of 
the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  in  1756  abbot  of  Mortemer. 
In  1762  he  graduated  with  distinction,  and  was  imme- 
diately appointed  grand  vicar  to  the  archbiahop  of  Nar- 
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bonne,  and  in  1770  (June  24)  was  finally  raised  to  the  |  more  formal  hi.stor>'  of  Buddhism  in  Thibet  bcff^ns  with 
biithopric  of  Lanf^rea.  Thia  position  securing  him  a  seat '  kin^^  iSroufirtsan  Gampo  (bom  A.D.  617,  died  09H),  who 
in  the  Sutes  with  the  nobilitVt  he  took  an  active  part  [  sent  to  India  his  prime  miniAter  Thumi  Sambhota,  with 
ill  political  events,  and  tried  to  conciliate  the  claims  sixteen  companions,  to  study  letters  and  reli^on.  He 
of  the  thinl  estate  with  those  of  the  nobility  and  cler-  had  the  sacred  books  translated  into  Thibetan, and  issued 
p\\  He  subsequently  opposed  the  declaration  (»f  rights  ,  laws  abolishing  all  other  religions,  and  directing  the  et^ 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  constitution,  and  s|)okc  tabliahmeut  of  this  one.  His  wives,  the  one  a  Nepau- 
in  favor  of  making  the  right  of  veto  granted  to  the  '  lei<e,  the  other  a  Chinese,  greatly  assi^ed  him  in  these 
king  more  decisive.  At  the  close  of  August,  1789,  he  enterprises.  He  met,  however,  with  only  tolerable  suc- 
liecame  president  of  the  Asseml)lee  Constituante,  but,  !  cess,  and  the  religion  did  not  greatly  flourish.  Under 
aAer  witnessing  the  excesses  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Oc-  ^  king  Tbisrong-dc-tsan  (A.D.  728-786)  Buddhism  was 
tober,  he  retired  to  his  diocese.  Here  he  strenuously  more  successful  in  Thibet,  overcoming  the  efforts  of  the 
opposed  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  was  '  chiefs  to  crush  the  **  new  religion."  This  prince  in- 
obliged  in  1791  to  leave  France.  He  went  successively  duced  great  teachers  from  Bengal  and  Katirintan  to  re- 
to  Switzerland  and  Austria,  and  finally  settled  at  Venice  side  in  Thibet.  They  su|>erseded  the  Chinese  priests, 
ill  1799,  and  remained  there  until  the  restoration  of  the  who  were  the  earliest  Buddhist  missionaries.  A  public 
it«iurbons  to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was  made  car-  disputation  on  religions,  which  was  ordered  by  the  king, 
(litial  July  2^,  1817,  and  minister  of  state.  The  see  of  gn^atly  increased  the  influence  of  the  hulian  prieata. 
Langrcs  having  been  restonxl,  La  Luzerne  was  reap-  Large  monasteries  were  erected,  and  a  temple  at  Samye, 
|iuinted  to  it,  but  legal  difficulties  prevented  his  assum-  |  and  the  translation  of  sacred  IxKrks  into  tlie  vernacular 
ing  ita  direction.  In  1818  he  was  the  only  bishop  called  was  more  enei^tically  conducted  King  Langdar  or 
to  the  council  of  ministers  to  contrive  the  ratification  (»f  '  Langdharma  tried  jto  abolish  Buddhism,  and  in  his  ef- 
the  concordat  of  the  preceding  year.  Although  strongly  forts  to  do  so  commanded  the  destruction  of  all  temples, 
attached  to  the  liberties  of  the  (rallican  Church,  La  Lu-  monasteries,  images,  and  sacred  books  pertaining  to  that 
zome  earnestly  advocated  a  strict  compliance  with  the  religion.  The  indignation  against  these  efforts  was  so 
letter  of  the  ConcordaL  He  died  June  21, 1821.  Be-  ,  intense  that  it  resulted  in  the  murder  of  the  king  in 
'4:les  the  Orai»onfunehrt  de  Charles  Kmnuinutl  I/Ij  roi  '  A.I>.  9(N).  His  son  and  successor  was  also  unfavorably 
fir  Stirdaigne  (1773, 4to  and  12mo),  and  the  OniUon/it-  |  disposed  towards  Buddhism,  and  gradually  the  new  re- 
M^«  de  ImuU  at,  roi  de  France  (1774,  4to  and  12mo),  ligion  lost  many  adherents,  and  those  still  remaining 
he  wrote  a  number  of  pastoral  instructions,  etc,  and  po-  faithful  even  suffered  i)ersecution. 
Utical  pamphlets.  Most  of  his  writings  were  collected  From  A.D.  971  dates  the  revival  of  Buddhism,  or  the 
tiij  publiahcd  under  the  style  (Kiirres  de  M,  de  Im  Lu-  second  general  effort  to  propagate  this  religion  in  Thi- 
^rne  (Lyona  and  Paris,  1812,  10  vols.  8vo).  See  /^  bet,  under  Bilamgur  Tsan,  who  rebuilt  eight  templets 
'l/W/«Ef r,  July  26, 1821 ;  Ami  de  la  Relufion  et  du  Roi^  '  and  under  whom  the  priests  who  had  Hed  the  country 
xxriii,  225-*^;  Mahul,  Atmuaire  SecroUnfiqw^  1821, :  retumed.andfreshacces»ions  were  made  from  the  priest- 
It.  239;  Qut^rard,  Jai  France  Litteraire;  Hoefcr,  Xouv,  hood  of  India.  Am<»ng  those  from  India  came  in  A.D. 
^ifjg.  Generate,  xxix,  38.     (J.  N.  P.)  1 1041  the  celebratcil  priest  Atisha.     In  the  12th  or  13th 

Iia'ma  (Xa/«i,  MatL  xxvii,  46,  which  is  also  read    century  the  modificatifin  of  Buddhism  known  as  the 
in  the  best  MSS.  at  Mark  xv,  34,  where  the  received    Tantrika  mysticism  was  introduced.    Considerafjly  Uter 
text  his  Xa;,,m;  the  Heb.  has  both  forms,  H-sV/mnaA'.  I  *  >^«  imjK^tus  was  given  to  liiiddhism  by  the  cele- 
-  ^^1.   ,      ,      1    ^        1   .      1-     c.    •       "  •      1.       bratctl  reformer  Tsonkhaita  (bom  A.D.  135/),  who  en- 
a«d  nab,  larn'mah^for  what;  the  Synac  version  has  ^  deavored,  about  the  opening  of  the  15th  centurv,  t«,  unite 
I'raa^),  a  term  signifymg  whsf  (as  the  context  explams    t^e  dialectical  and  mystical  8cho<»hs  and  to  put  an  end 
It.,  tvari,  by  which  also  the  Sept.  interprets),  quoted  by  |  ^^^  ^^^  ^^cks,  pretended  mbacles,  and  other  comiptiona 
^tar  Saviour  on  the  cross  from  Psa.  xxii,  1  [2  m  the  He-   of  the  priesthooiL     He  publij«hed  new  works  on  relig- 
^^^J*  '  ion;  but,  so  far  as  regards  the  marked  similarity  be- 

Xjamaism  (from  the  Thibetan  ^Lfima  [pronounced  |  tween  the  ceremonial  of  the  Chinese  Buddhists  and 
f^tena]^ Mpiri/ual teacher  or  lord)  is  the  Thibetan  form  some  Christian  sects,  Schlagintweit  says  that  "wo  are 
*»'•"  ^uddhitm  Cq.  v.),  blended  with  and  modified  by  the  not  yet  able  to  decide  the  question  as  to  how  far  Buddli- 
T«ligion8  which  preceded  it  in  that  portion  of  China.  ■  ism  may  have  b(»rrowcd  from  Christianity,  but  the  rites 
Xniong  these  was  the  belief  in  the  *•  Mystic  Cross,"*)  of  the  Buddhists  enumerated  by  the  French  missionary 
'*'*^«ch  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  an  Indian  (Hue)  can  for  the  most  [lart  either  be  tractnl  back  to 
{>nnceoftheLitsabyiorLichhav>'i  race,  being  conquered  |  institutions  peculiar  to  Buddhism,  <»r  they  have  sprung 


J7  '^■r,  sought  refuge  in  Thibet,  where  h 
^ne  Lichhavyis  of  ValsLli  professed  beli 


he  became  king,    up  in  periods  posterior  to  Tsiinkhapa"  (q.  v.). 


belief  in  **Swasti." 


/?rc/*.— According  to  Schlagintweit,  there  was  no  di- 


*  *aati  is  a  monogrammatic  sign  formed  of  the  letters  ,  vision  of  Lamaism  into  sects  previous  to  the  Uth  cen- 
,*  •*^<i  Ti,  and  "Suti'*  is  the  Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit .  tury.     Sul)sequently,  however,  there  arose  numerous 


•Va 


J  J  ^•'•^li,"  a  compound  of  $tt  (well)  and  asti  (it  is) ,  so  i  sulidivisions  of  the  i)eople,  nine  of  which  still  exist, 

•TtoL**  •'^■'*''' *™P^*®**  complete  resignation  under  all  cir-    which  are  repute<l  orthodox,  though  there  is  not  much 

^jj^^^^nces,  which  was  the  chief  dogma  of  the  fatalists  I  known  about  them.    In  distinction  from  the  other  sects 

jl/JL.  .^^aalled  themselves  /iwastihu,  or  followers  of  the    which  Tsonkhapa  labored  energetically  to  su()ersede,  he 

'»*to  **^  CrosHi.    These  people  were  also  annihilationists; '  ordered  his  disciples  to  wear  a  yellow  dress  instead  of 

^,^g^^     their  Thibetan  name  of  Mu-stegs-pa  or  Finiti-  I  red,  the  color  of  the  older  religionists,  and,  to  make  the 

rfJ^^       They  were  grossly  atheistical  and  indecent  in    distinction  still  greater,  he  provide<l  a  iK>cuUar  pattern 


•fne^, 


greater,  he  providc<l  a  |K>cuUar  pattern 
for  a  cap,  also  to  be  made  of  yellow  cloth. 

1.  The  eldest  of  the  primitive  sects  is  the  Xtfifimapa, 


,„  '   '»    l)at  called  themselves  "  Pure-d<»ers,"  and  the-sy- 

ilj  •    *^ou8  title  Punya,  "the  pure,"  was  carried  with 

..  U,        ^JkXo  Thibet,  and  became  modified  into  Pan  or  the    The  lamas  of  Bhutan  and  I^dak  liclong  to  this  sect, 

fi^^*^**"    This  form  of  faith  continued  for  nine  centu-  1  and  they  adhere  to  ancient  rites,  ceremonies,  and  usaf^tM 

n,i^^J^*^til  Buddhism  was  generally  introduced  abtmt  the  j  such  as  obtained  among  the  earliest  Chinese  priests. 

the  xit^  of  the  7th  century.     Even  then  the  followers  of    They  acknowledge  some  sacred  books  n(»t  included  in 

^7^ 3r8tic  CrosB  were  still  powerful  |  the  kanjur  or  Tanjur  hereinafter  mentione<l.    2.  Anotb- 

ThiV^I?*"^* — Buddhism  was  probably  introduced  into  ■  er  ancient  sect  is  the  Crgjftnpa^  or  the  disciplca  <»f  I'r- 

^^!^?^*  during  the  reign  of  Asoka,  who  propagated  that ,  g>'en,  who  differ  from  the  first  in  their  worship  of  Ami- 

^Jr??*^*"  *ith  anlor  upwaida  of  two  thousand  years  agi>.  i  tahha  as  Padma  Sambhava.    3.  A  sect  founded  by  Brom* 

.?r^  240,  at  the  close  of  the  third  synod,  numerous 

Yj"**'^'»aries  were  diapatche<l  to  all  surrounding  coun- 


^1**^   to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Sakyamum.    But  the 


ston  (horn  A.D.  1002)  obser\-c  only  "precepts'"  and  not 
"  transcendental  wiwlora."  This  sect  wear  a  re<l  dress. 
4.  The  iSakt/npa,  whose  particular  tenets  arc  not  kuown,. 
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bat  who  wtMur  a  red  dress  also.  5.  The  Gdukpa  (Gal- 
danpa  or  (>eldampa)  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Tson- 
khapa,  and  this  sect  is  now  the  most  numerous  in  Thibet. 
G.  The  Karyyutpaj  leave  Prajna  Parimita)  resting  in  their 
(»b»ervance  of  the  Aphorisms  (Sutras)  and  in  the  "  suc- 
i^ession  of  precepts."  7.  The  Karmupa,  and,  8.  Brih/nff- 
pa,  are  not  much  known.  9.  The  Brugpa  (Dugp  or  Dad 
I>ugpa)  have  a  particular  worship  of  the  thunderbolt 
(^  Dorge)  which  fell  from  heaven  in  Eastern  Thibet.  This 
sect  observe  the  Tantrika  mysticism. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  the  **  BovT  religion, 
the  followers  of  which  are  called  Btmpiu.  They  own 
many  wealthy  monasteries.  They  are  probably  the  de- 
mandants of  those  who  did  not  originally  accept  Buddh- 
ism, but  preserved  the  ancient  rites  wd  superstitions 
of  the  country. 

Sacred  Booh. — I^maism  has  a  voluminous  sacred  lit- 
erature. Originally  it  consisted  almost  wholly  of  trans- 
lations, but  after  this  it  developed  rapidly  an  indigenous 
element,  especially  after  the  14th  centurj',  under  the  im- 
pulse given  to  it  by  Tsonkhapa.  The  commentaries  on 
the  sacred  text  are  fret|uently  in  the  vernacular.  But 
the  great  works  are  a  compilation  of  Sanskrit  translators, 
containuig  sacred  and  profane  publications  of  different 
periods.  These  are  respectively  translations  of  **  the 
commandments"  and  of  the  doctrines  of  Sakyamuni,  in 
which  are  embraced  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  Sans- 
krit grammar.  The  principal  of  these  translations  date 
from  about  the  9th  century.  Minor  ones  are  probably 
of  later  origin,  but  the  modem  arrangement  of  the  works 
is  probably  not  older  than  the  present  century.  These 
iroUections  were  printed  in  1728-46,  by  order  of  the  re- 
gent of  Lhassa,  and  are  now  printed  at  many  of  the 
monasteries.  They  are  entitled  *•  Kanjur  and  Tanjur ;" 
according  to  MuUer,  the  proper  spelling  is  Bkuk-^yyur 
and  Bstan-hgyur. 

"The  Kwijur  consists  of  the  following  sections:  1. 
Dulta  (Sanscrit,  ViiMya)^  or  discipline ;  2.  Sher^phjin 
(Sans.  Prajndpdramitd\  or  philosophy  and  metai>hyics ; 
3.  Phtilchhm  (Sans.  Buddharata  Santjhu),  or  the  dt»c- 
trine  of  the  Buddhas,  their  incarnations,  etc.;  4.  dKon 
brTufffs*  (Sans.  Rafnakuta),  or  the  collection  of  precious 
things ;  5.  mlJo  sslk  (Sans.  iiulrantra\  or  the  collection 
of  SAtras ;  6.  Afjaug  doM  (Sans.  S-in'dna\  or  the  libera- 
tion from  wordily  pains;  7.  r6[/W(San8.  Tantra$\ or  in- 
cantations, etc."  (Chambers).  There  arc  many  editions 
of  the  Kaiijur^  varying  from  100  to  108  volumes  folio.  It 
embraces  108B  distinct  w(  r'cs.  Massive  as  this  code  is, 
editions  of  it  have  been  printed  at  Pekin,  Lhassa,  and 
other  places.  These  have  been  sold  for  sums  ranging 
as  high  as  £600,  or,  when  men  deal  in  kine,  for  7000 
oxen.  A  most  valuable  analvsis  of  this  immense  Bible 
is  given  in  the  A  sialic  ReaearctwB^  voL  xx,  by  Alexan- 
der Csomii  de  Koriis,  a  Hungarian  who  made  his  way 
to  Thibet  on  foot  for  other  purposes,  but  became  an  en- 
thusiastic student  of  the  Thibetan  Scriptures. 

The  Tanjtir  b  **a  collection  of  treatises  in  225  vol- 
umes, elegantly  printed  at  Pekin,  containing  transla- 
tions from  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,  on  dogmas,  philosophy, 
grammar,  medicine,  and  ethics,  with  Amara's  Kosha  or 
vocabulary,  and  fragments  of  the  Mahabharata  and  of 
other  epic  poems.  The  work  of  the  great  reformer,  the 
history  of  Buddhism,  lives  of  sainti,  and  all  sorts  of 
works  on  tlicok>gy  and  magic,  fill  the  libraries.  But 
the  Thibetans  aL«H)  {xMsess  annals,  genealogies,  and  laws, 
as,  for  instance,  the  *  Mirror  of  Kings'  (translated  into 
Mongolic  by  Ssanang  Ssetsen,  and  into  German  by 
Schmidt),  or  IkKlhimor  (*  Way  to  Wisdom' ),  and  works 
on  astronomy  and  clironology"  (Appleton). 

Among  the  native  sacred  literature  of  Thibet  is  the 
historical  book  called  AHard  Kamhum,  containing  the 
legendary  tales  of  Padmapani's  propagation  of  Buddh- 
ism in  Thibet,  and  the  origin  and  application  of  the  sa- 
cred formula  "  Om  Mani  Padma  Ilunu''  It  contains  a 
description  of  the  wonderful  region  Sukhavati,  where 
Amitabha  sits  enthroned,  and  where  those  are  who  most 
merit  blissful  existence ;  a  histor}'  of  creation ;  prayers 


to  Padmapani,  and  the  advantages  of  ft^uent  repetitvin 
of  Om  Mani;  the  meaning  of  that  sacred  sentence;  an 
account  of  the  figurative  representations  of  Padmapani. 
and  of  his  images,  which  represent  him  with  faces  var}'- 
ing  from  three  to  one  thousand.  It  contains,  moreover, 
the  ethics  and  religious  ordinances  of  Buddhism :  biog- 
raphy ;  a  description  of  the  irresistible  power  of  "  Om 
Mani,"  etc,  and  tells  how  it  secures  ddliverance  from 
being  reborn ;  legends,  translations  of  sacred  books,  etc 
This  has  been  translated  into  Mongolian. 

Grades  of  Imtiation, — The  Buddhist  commnnity  is 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  or  highest  is  known 
in  Thibet  as  True  Intelligence,  or  Chang  Ckkubj  mean- 
ing "the  perfect"  or  ** accomplished ;"  and  Chang  Chhvb 
Sempalif  or  **  Perfect  Strength  of  Mind,"  because  the 
graduate  has  accomplished  the  grand  object  of  life,  which 
is  the  perfect  suppression  of  all  bodily  desire  and  com- 
plete abstraction  of  mind.  These  are  the  Bodhisatwas 
of  Sanskrit  (or,  in  Chinese.  Pusas)^  who  are  incipient 
Buddhas,  rising  by  self-sacrifice  and  their  good  influence 
over  their  fellow-men  to  the  highejtt  goaL  Every  age 
produces  a  number  of  these  Bodhisatwas.  The  second 
class  comprises  those  having  "  individual  intelligence" 
or  self-intelligence,  the  Pra/yehaf  who  turn  not  out  of 
the  way.  The  third  is  the  Sravaka  or  auditor  (lis- 
tener). 

Orders  of  Beings, — The  self-existent  Adi  Buddha,  by 
five  spontaneous  acts  of  divine  wisdom,  and  by  five  ex- 
ertions of  mental  reflection  {dhyan\  projected  from  his 
own  essence  five  intelligences  of  the  first  order,  known 
as  the  Pancha  Dhydni'  Buddha,  or  *'Five  celestial 
Buddhas,"  whose  names  are  Vairochana,  Akshvbga, 
Ratna  Samhhara,  Amitabhoj  and  Amogha  JSiddha. 
These  five  intelligences  of  the  first  order  created  "  five 
intelligences"  of  a  second  order,  or  Bodhisahcas,  who 
"  become  creative  agents  in  the  hands  of  (iod,  or  serve 
as  links  uniting  him  with  all  the  lower  grades  of  crea- 
turely  existence."  The  Lokestcaras  ( Jigten  Baugchuk ), 
or  **  Lords  of  the  World,"  are  also  acknowledged  in  Thi- 
betan Buddhism.  All  tliese  are  celestial  beings,  the 
spontaneous  emanations  from  the  Deity,  who  have  never 
been  subject  to  the  pains  of  transmigration. 

Inferior  to  these  are  the  created  or  mortal  beings,  di- 
vided into  six  classes,  named  Droba  Rikdruk,  or  "  Six 
advances  or  progressors,"  because  their  souls  advance 
by  transmigration  from  one  state  to  a  better  one,  until 
they  finally  attain  almorption,  and  are  no  longer  subjei-t 
to  transmigration.  These  six  are:  1.  Lhd,  or  gods;  2. 
Lha  ma  ytw,  Titans;  3.  Afi,  which  equals  man;  4.  JDu- 
dro,  brutes ,  6.  Yidok,  goblins ;  6.  Afgalha,  the  damned. 

The  hells  are  eight  cold  and  sixteen  hot^  and  are  fa- 
vorite subjects  of  Chinese  and  Thibetan  painters.  The 
punishment  is  not  everlasting,  but  after  expiation  the 
person  may  be  bom  again. 

Objects  of  Worship. — In  early  periods  Lamaism  con- 
fined its  M'orship  to  the  triad  Buddha,  Dharma,  and 
Sangha^  and  pious  reverence  was  shown  to  the  relics  of 
former  Buddhas,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Sakya  himself 
and  bis  principal  disciples;  but  there  is  no  mention  (^ 
the  elaborate  system  of  Dhyani  Buddhas,  Padmapani, 
etc,  earlier  than  about  A.D.  4(t0.  IMmitive  Buddhism 
is  now  stated  to  have  been  undoubte<lly  atheistic,  but 
was  in  later  ages  greatly  modified. 

A^aiyamuni  is  worshipf>ed  in  Ladak  as^*Shakya  Thnb- 
)>a,"  yet  there  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  at  the  end 
of  twenty-five  centuries  from  the  present  time  he  is  to 
l>e  superseded  by  a  more  benign  Buddha,  called  Afai- 
treya,  or  Mi-le.  The  people,  however,  worship  others 
c(|ually  with  Sakya,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  worship  is  of  later  date,  as  Fa  Hian  is  the  fint 
who  makes  mention  of  it.  He  speaks  of  it  as  extant  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  in  A.D.  400.  These  other  deities 
are  Padmapani,  Jamya,  and  ChanraziR  (or  Padmapani, 
Manju  Sri,  and  Ava  Lokiteswara) ;  and  though  the  peo- 
ple still  confirm  an  oath  by  appealing  to  the  three  so- 
premacica  of  the  Buddhist  triad,  yet,  when  they  under- 
take any  enterprise  or  begin  a  journey,  their  prayers  for 
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BococM  are  almost  invariably  addreised  to  Padmapani. 
The  mjnitic  wntence  **  Otn  Mani  Padma  Hum"  is  re- 
peated in  worship,  and  is  constantly  heard  as  one  moves 
thcough  the  country.  It  has  been  variously  translated 
as  ^'Oh,  the  jewel  in  the  lotus  T'  and  "^Hail  to  him  of 
the  jewel  and  the  lotus  V  and  **  Glory  to  the  lotus-bear- 
er Hum  !'* 

Padmapam  is  a  *<  Dhyani  Bodhisattna,*"  and  of  all  the 
gods  is  most  frequently  worshipped,  because  he  is  a  rep- 
rcsenutive  of  Sakyamuni,  and  guardian  and  propajcator 
of  his  faith  until  the  appearance  of  the  Bu<ldha  Mai- 
treya.  He  is  the  patron  deity  of  Thibet,  and  manifests 
himself  from  mg^  to  age  in  human  shape,  becoming  Da- 
lai I^roa  (see  below)  }ay  the  emission  of  a  beam  of  light, 
and  ultimately  is  to  be  bom  as  the  most  perfect  Buddha 
—not  in  India,  where  his  predecessors  liecame  such,  but 
in  Thibet.  He  has  a  great  many  names,  and  is  repre- 
senteii  in  various  figures,  sometimes  having  eleven  faces 
and  eight  hand's  the  faces  forming  a  pyramid  ranged  in 
four  n>ws,  each  series  being  of  a  different  complexion, 
as  white,  yellow,  blue,  red ;  sometimes  he  is  represented 
a5i  having  one  head  and  four  arms. 

Co-regent  with  Padmapani  is  Manju  Sri,  who  diffusos 
religious  truth,  bearing  a  naked  sword  as  symbolic  of 
power  and  acumen ;  he  is  Itmi  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
author  of  the  j<»y  of  the  family  circle,  and  is  deputy 
governor  of  the  whole  earth.  The  representations  of 
him  in  Thibet,  as  in  Mongolia,  make  him  to  have  innu- 
merable eyes  and  hands,  and  even  ten  hcails,  crowned, 
and  rising  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  one  above  another ;  he 
i^  uften  represented  as  incarnate  in  the  person  of  some 
Dalai  Lama  as  PadmapanL 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  are  the 

only  objects  of  worship  in  Thibet.     The  earliest  wor- 

'faip  of  that  country  was  a  f>pccies  of  nature  or  element 

Worship;  and.  as  Lamaism  ingrafted  the  ancient  gods 

^ttd  ^lurits  of  the  former  inhabitants  on  itself,  the  poorer 

per>ple  still  make  offerings  to  their  old  divinities,  the 

/P^kIs*  of  the  hilK  the  woods,  the  dales,  the  mountains,  the 

'i  vers,  and  have  field,  family,  and  house  divinities.    I^- 

tam\  -am  was,  besides  this,  greatly  aff'ectcd  by  its  contact 

V'it  li  the  SkumamUm  (q.  v.)  of  the  Mongr>lians. 

X^hese  gods  are  particles  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence, 
and,  though  they  are  many,  they  are  all  a  multiplica- 
tiorm  of  the  one  God.     The  Thilietan  name  for  deity  is 
SJk^M^  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  iMfra.     They  assist 
iii^a.n,  each  having  his  own  sphere,  within  which  he 
t^  a  srns  supreme.     These  gods  are  b(>th  male  and  female^ 
'l.^ere  are,  besides  these,  malignant  giMls,  calleil  **  Da,** 
or     ^mmjf,  and  **Gcg,"  devil.    The  most  malignant  of 
thi«!ni  ue,  1.  Lhamayin,  to  whom  many  ill-natured  spir- 
its   4Bre  subject.     They  cause  untimely  death.     2.  The 
l>u<lp(w,  (tr  judges  of  the  dead.     These  try  to  prevent 
ttie  <lepopulation  of  the  world  by  prompting  evil  desire, 
^y    becuming  beautiful  women.     They  disturb  devout 
a»»eniMiea,     They  are,  of  courK,  antagonized  by  the 
mure  benevolent  deities,  among  whom  some  become 
•pecitUy  fsmons,  as  the  Dnuf'Mhedtj  "  the  cruel  hang- 
^*^'^''  who  are  subdivided  into  eight  classes.     Legends 
^'*^'*iing  them  abound. 

^^Ww*.— Acconiing  to  Csdmft  (in  the  Tterufal  Soci- 

Jl' ^'''••"wA  vii,  145),  the  higher  philoso])hics  are  not 

J^J*jJ*rly  understood,  yet  the  people  of  I'hilwt  are  .in 

y^*l  toterably  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Three 

*  rl***«  (Triyana),  a  dogma  of  the  Mahayani  school, 

^^«i«l  in  the  Thibetan  Compendium  called  Lttmrita, 

tifnS^^  gradual  Way  to  Perfection."     The  argument 

^QtoTi  ^^^^  ^  ^  '^®  effect  that  the  Buddha  dogmas  are 

fl^  **««1  for  the  lowest,  middle,  and  highest  people,  and 


M 


ferin 
fruit 


graded  accordingly.     In  the  matter  of  creeds, 

there  is  the  following  order.     The  lowest 

must  believe  iu  (tod,  future  life,  and  that  the 


^  V^  works  is  to  be  earned  in  this  life,  while  the  mid- 
ijijlj^^i  are  to  know  (1;  that  every  compouml  is  per- 
^^^^^^  ;  (2)  that  all  imperfection  is  pain,  and  that  de- 
'^ce  firom  bodily  existence  is  the  only  real  happi- 
-k  peiBoa  of  the  highest  claas,  in  addition  to  all 


Qcn. 


the  foregoing,  most  know  that  fVtMn  the  body  to  the 
Supreme  Soul  nothing  is  existent  but  himself;  that  he 
will  not  always  be,  nor  ever  cease  absolutely  from  being. 

In  moral  duties  there  is  a  like  gradation.  The  vul- 
gar are  to  practice  ten  virtues,  to  which  the  middle  class 
arc  to  add  metlitation,  wisdom,  etc.;  while  the  supe- 
rior class  must,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  pnu*tice 
the  six  transcendental  virtues.  In  their  ultimate  des- 
tiny this  gradation  pursues  these  classes,  the  lowest  l)e- 
ing  ailmitteil  to  become  men,  gods,  etc.,  the  next  hav- 
ing hope  of  rebirth  in  Sukhavati,  without  pain  or  bodily 
existence,  and  the  best  expecting  to  reach  themselves 
Nirvana,  and  to  lead  others  thereunto  also.  The  priests 
who  take  the  vows  called  Dom  can  alone  hope  for  thit<. 

A  more  popular  code,  however,  is  necessary  for  sim- 
pler people,  and  hence  the  following  eight  precepts  com- 
monly obtain:  1.  To  seek  to  take  refuge  oiily  with 
Buddha.  2.  To  form  in  onc*s  mind  the  resolution  to 
strive  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  in  order 
to  be  united  with  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  3.  To  pros- 
trate one's  self  before  the  image  of  Buddha  to  adore 
him.  4.  To  bring  offerings  before  him,  such  as  are 
]»ieasing  to  any  of  the  six  senses,  as  lights,  flowers,  gar- 
lanfls,  incense,  perfumes,  all  kinds  of  cilibles  and  drink- 
ables, stuffs,  cloth,  etc.,  for  garments,  and  hanging  or- 
naments. 5.  To  make  music,  sing  h>'mns,  and  utter  the 
praises  of  Buddha,  respecting  his  person  and  doctrines, 
love  or  mercy,  perfections  or  attributes,  and  his  acts  or 
(icrformanccs  for  the  bcnetit  of  all  animal  Ixiings.  (i. 
To  confess  one's  sins  with  a  contrite  heart,  to  ask  for- 
giveness for  them,  and  to  rostilve  sincerely  not  to  com- 
mit the  like  hereafter.  7.  To  rejoice  in  the  moral  mer- 
its of  all  animal  beings,  and  to  wish  that  they  may 
thereby  obiaiu  final  emanci|>ation  or  beatitude.  8. 1'o 
pray  and  entreat  all  Buddhas  that  are  now  in  the  world 
to  turn  the  wheel  of  religion  (or  to  teach  their  doctrines), 
and  not  to  leave  the  world  too  soon,  but  to  remain  heni 
for  many  ages  or  kalpus. 

Buddhism  in  Thibet,  as  elsewhere,  accepts  the  doc- 
trine of  nwfempsyrhosin.  The  forms  under  which  any 
living  bi>ings  may  bo  reborn  arc  sixfold,  enumerated 
pre\'iou;<ly  as  among  the  inferior  objects  of  worshiik.. 
f >(sk1  works  involve  rebirth,  just  as  bad  ones  do.  Shinje, 
*'  the  Lord  of  the  Dead."  dctermhies  the  end  of  life  and 
the  form  of  the  rebirth.  He  has  a  wonderful  mirror, 
which  reflects  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  men,  and  a 
balance  in  which  to  weigh  them.  When  being  in  any 
one  form  must  cease,  he  sends  his  servants  to  bring  the 
soul  before  him  for  the  announcement  of  the  form  it 
shall  next  assume.  If  the  servant  bring  the  wrong  [)er- 
son  the  mirror  shows  it,  and  the  s«>ul  is  dismismnl. 

The  object  of  rebirth  being  the  expiation  of  sins, 
atonement  for  them  mav  lessen  these  if  maile  in  this 
life,  as  will  also  the  sulNluing  of  evil  desires,  the  prat*- 
tice  of  virtue,  and  confesmon.  The  Mahavana  school 
savs  that  confession  confers  entire  alisolution  from  sins. 
So  also  Thibetan  Buildhism  now  considers  it.  Confes- 
sion, however,  includes  repentance  and  promises  of 
amendment.  Various  ceremcmies  accompany  the  avow- 
aL  Omsecrated  water  must  be  used,  which,  however, 
can  only  be  rendered  fit  by  the  priests  by  a  ceremony 
calleil  TtruKtl^  or  "Entreaties  for  ablution.'^  Abstinence 
from  foo<l  and  recitatum  of  prayers  are  also  observed, 
but  the  commonest  form  is  that  of  a  simple  address  to 
the  gods.  The  confessors  who  deliver  from  sins  are 
generally  Buddhas  who  precede<i  Sakyamuni,  or  holy 
spirits  eipial  in  [Mjwer  to  Buddhas.  There  are  thirty- 
five  of  these  eminent  in  this  work,  known  as  the  ''thirty- 
five  Buddhas  of  CoiifeHsion,"  beautifully  colonnl  images 
of  whom  are  found  in  the  monasteries,  and  to  whom 
pra3'^ers  are  made  in  the  Thibetan  liturgy. 

Regarding  the  future  abode  of  the  blessed.  I^roaism 
differs  from  other  Buddhism.  Nirvana  (annihilation) 
IS  n(tt  carefully  pointed  out,  and  the  sacred  btKjks  say 
it  is  impossible  to  define  its  attributes  and  properties. 
But  to  those  falling  to  obtain  Nirvuna,  or  unconscious 
existence,  the  next  best  state  that  can  be  offered  is  «SV/it- 
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harari,  entrmee  upon  which  exempt*  Itoin  Tcbirth,  bat 
nut  from  aliwlute  exisleiux.     Thibetuu  do  not  now 

Renertlly  distinguish  between  the  two,  the  gie«t  Knu 
being  laid  on  the  delivennce  from  rebirtli.  Tbia  region 
u  lucBtetl  towinli  the  west,  in  ■  luge  lake,  the  Mirface 
of  whicb  is  covered  with  lotus-Howen  of  rare  perfume, 
■nd  uf  red  and  white  color.  Devatton  is  kindled  by 
birds  of  t'anilise,  food  and  clothing  being  bad  fur  the 
wishing.  Human  forms  may  be  asaumed  anil  laid  aside 
at  pleasure.     The*e  an  on  their  way  Co  be  Buddlias. 

Prirtliood.^T'he  fint  un;anizatiiin  of  the  Thibetan 
clergy  dates  from  A.D.  726-78G,  and  the  prewnt  hierar- 
chical lyateiii  from  about  (he  loth  century.  In  A.D. 
1417  the  Lama  Tsonkhapa  founded  the  Goklen  Monas- 
tery, but  the  Ualai  Lama  at  Lhasaa  and  the  fanchen 
Hinpoche,  both  credited  with  dirine  origin.  g>ii>ed 
greater  inHuence  than  that  gf  Golden.  The  iMliii  Iai- 
nu  (tirand  Lama)  is  an  incarnation  of  the  "Ubyani 
ItodhiaaUwa"  Chenrisi,  who  becomes  reincorporated  by 
A  beam  of  light  which  leaves  him  and  enten  the  penon 
aelecled  for  the  deacent.  The  "  Panchen,"  on  the  othet 
hand,  are  incoqHn-ations  of  the  father  of  Chenrisi,  who 
was  named  Amitabha.  The  first  to  assume  the  title  of 
"His  predous  Majesty,"  and  the  Hrst  Dalai  Lama,  waa 
Uedun  (Inib  (1389-U73).  With  the  fifth  Dalai  Lama 
the  temporal  government  was  extended  over  all  Thibet. 
Theoe  Dalai  LAmas  are  elected  by  the  prieMs.  but  since 
JLU  1792  then  elections  bare  been  greatly  influenced 
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The  elder  ion  geiKrally  becomes  a  lama.  In  1861 
the  total  number  of  lamas,  as  estimated  in  the  fi<apa 
Soeiely  Joumal,  was  18,500,  in  twelve  monasterita  o 
Eastern  Thibet     In  Western  Thibet  Cunningham  »U 

nmnber  mie  to  seven  of  the  pc^mlaCion. 

These  priests  lill  the  gardens  attached  to  the  mcmai 
teries,  revolve  prayer  cylinders,  carve  blocks,  and  paini 
They  are  often  illiterate,  and,  though  m 


to  acquii 


Figare  of  the 

hy  the  Chineae  government  at  Pekin.  l^txl  below  the 
lialai  Lamas  are  the  superiori  of  monasteries,  called 
Khimpoi.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Dalai  Lamas  for 
a  term  of  tbree  or  six  years,  and  some  of  Ihem  are  con- 
siilered  to  be  incarnations.  Tbe  third  in  grade  are  the 
superintendents  nf  choral  songs  and  the  muHC  of  the 
divine  services,  and  are  termed  Badzad.  Next  succeed- 
ing are  the  GtUoi,  who  are  elected  by  the  monks  lo 
maiuUin  order ;  below  the  Gebkni  are  the  aibolt.  The 
sixth  in  order  is  the  Ijnxn,  a  title  which  liieraliy  per- 
taiiia  only  to  "superior"  priests, hut, by  courtesy, is  now 
■Iiplied  to  all  Buddhist  priests.  The  Titthan  are  astrol- 
ogers, who  many,  are  fiirtune-tellera,  conjure  evil  spirits, 
etc     Their  instruments  are  an  arrow  and  triangle. 

[n  the  organization  of  the  orders  (here  is  a  code  of 
sonK  two  hundred  end  fifty  rulers.  Celibacy  and  pov- 
erty have  had  much  to  do  in  the  formation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  priesthood.  The  vow  to  lead  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy is  rarely  revoked.  While  the  priests  personally 
must  continue  poor,  the  monasteriea  may  be  wealthy, 
■nd  they  actually  have  great  revenues.  Living  on  ahns, 
most  is  collected  about  harvest  time.  Fees  from  funer- 
als, mairiago,  illness,  etc,  are  among  their  rcMiurces. 
The  property  of  the  monasteries  is  free  from  tsxaiioo. 


edge.  Their  dress  and  caps  are  of  double  fell,  w 
charms  between  the  folds,  oi  they  wear  large  straw  hat> 
The  head  lama's  cap  is  generally  low  and  conical,  thoog 
some  are  hexagonal,  and  others  like  a  mitre.  Theywea 
also  a  gown,  which  reaches  la  the  calves  of  their  1^ 
this  has  a  slender  girdle  and  an  upright  collar.  The, 
wear  also  tmwsers,  and  boota  of  stiff  felL  They  carr 
rosaries  containing  108  beads,  made  of  wood,  pebbles,  c 
bones.  Their  amulet  boxes  contain  images  of  deitie 
relics,  and  objects  dreaded  by  evil  spirits. 

Buildingi  and  Alonummti. — The  priest*  live  in  mon 
asleries,  each  of  which  receives  a  religious  name.  Th 
architecture  is  similar  to  that  of  the  houses  of  Ih 
wealthy.  The  entrance  faces  either  the  soalh  or  eae 
They  are  always  decorated  with  flogs.  They  sometimt 
consist  of  one  large  house,  several  stories  high,  and  i 
other  cases  of  several  buildings  with  temples  attache) 
In  their  exterior  appearance  tliey  are  much  inferior  I 
those  of  other  countries. 

The  temples  have  nothing  imposing  ibaiit  then 
The  roofs  are  flat  or  sloping,  with  square  holes  for  wir 
dowa  and  skylights.  The  walls  are  towards  the  quat 
ten  of  the  heavens.  The  north  side  should  be  colore 
green,  the  south  side  yellow,  the  east  Nde  while,  lb 
west  red.  They  are  not  always,  however,  in  this  orde 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  generally  one  la^ce  ronn 
with  ude  haUs  decotaled  with  paintings,  images.  et< 
The  side  halls  contain  the  tibrarj-,  the  volumes  of  whic 
are  on  shelves,  ami  sometimes  wra|iped  in  silk.  In  Ih 
comeisore  statues  of  deities,  the  religious  dresses  of  Ih 
priests,  mofdcal  instrumenls,  and  other  art  ides  ofsacn 
appointment.  "TheLamaiclemplesareof  Indo-Chine 
form,  square,  fronting  the  east  in  Thibet  and  Ihc  aont 
in  Mongolia.  They  arc  often  cruciform.  There  ai 
three  galea,  and  three  interior  divisions,  viz.,  the  e: 
trance-hall,thebady  of  theedidcewiih  two  parallel  ram 
of  columns,  and  the  sanctuary  with  Ihe  Chmne  uf  Ih 
high  lama"  (Appleion).  For  a  description  of  two  of  Ih 
largest  lama  lemples  in  China,  see  Doolitile,^ocu/y.t| 
nfllif  CAhhh,  ii,  457  aq. 

The  Chodtera  are  monuments  from  eight  to  liflee 
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Jmnga.  tic — The  representations  of  deities  and  othi 
sacred  pcrsunages  arc  copied  everywhere.  F'rom  tl 
earliest  period  relics  and  images  of  Buddha  have  be* 
honored  and  worshitiped  with  simple  ceremonies,  as  pro 
irations,  presentation  of  Sowers,  perfumes,  prayers,  at 
hymns.  At  Ihe  present  day,  Biiddl.a*  preceding  Sakyi 
muni,  as  well  as  the  Dhyani  Buddhas,  a  host  of  gn) 
spirits  deified,  priests  of  local  repulalion.  are  all  re|n> 
sentcd  in  images  or  pictures.  The  "(iallery  of  Po 
trails"  has  drawings  of  over  three  hundred  saints. 

The  lamas  have  a  monopoly  of  tbe  maiiufactxire  i 
these,  as  they  are  efticacious  only  al^  tl 
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ings  and  paintings  are  traced  with  pinholes,  through 
which  powder  in  sifted;  they  are  bordered  by  sevenl 
Miips  of  silk,  of  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  other  colors.  Stat- 
ues and  bass-reliefs  of  clay,  papier-mache,  bread-dough, 
<ir  metals,  or  even  of  butter  run  in  a  mould,  are  made. 
The  best  executed  contain  relics,  as  ashes,  bones,  hair, 
rsgs,  and  grain ;  these  are  sometimes  contained  in  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  image. 

The  images  and  statues  of  the  Buddha,  Poilhisat- 
twai.  and  the  Dragsheds  differ  greatly  from  each  other. 
S'liyamuni  is  represented  in  many  attitudes,  with  one 
hand  uplifted  or  holding  an  alms-bowl,  as  sitting,  or  as 
itH'umbent.  Padmapani  has  sometimes  eleven  faces 
and  a  thousand  hands.  **  Melhuy  the  god  of  lire,  when 
driving  away  evil  spirits,  rides  a  red  ram,  and  has  a  hor- 
rible countenance;**  but  he  b  represented  in  many  other 
attitudes.  The  Bodhisattwas  have  a  shining  counte- 
nance, and  are  seated  on  a  lotus-flower.  The  Dragsheds 
who  protect  against  evil  spirits  are  fierce-looking,  of 
•lark  complexion,  and  sometimes  have  a  third  eye  in  the 
forehead,  to  represent  their  wisdom.  They  are  almost 
iiaked«  but  wear  a  necklace  of  human  skulls,  and  have 
ring:»  on  their  arms  and  ankle&  They  have  in  their 
hands  various  instruments  symbolic  of  their  ))ower.  The 
/Mr/>,  or  thunderbolt, "  may  best  be  representetl  by  four 
or  eight  metallic  hoops  joined  together  so  as  to  form 
two  baUs,**  which  are  on  a  staff,  with  points  projecting. 
The  PhurhUj  or  "nail,"  the  Beckon^  "club,"  and  Zngpa^ 
or  **  snare**  to  catch  evil  spirits,  and  the  Kttpdluj  or 
lirinking-vessel,  which  is  a  human  skull,  are  among  these 
sacred  instruments. 

Formi  of  Wonihip, — ^Tho  religious  services  consist  of 
singing,  accompanied  with  instrumental  music,  offerings, 
prayers,  etc  The  offerings  are  of  clarified  butter,  flour, 
Umartnd  -  wood,  flowers,  grain,  peacock  feathers,  etc 
There  are  no  blood-offerings,  as  any  sacrifices  entailing 
injury  to  life  are  strictly  forbidden  in  the  Buddhistic 
fiith.  Drums,  trumpets  made  of  the  human  t  nigh-bone, 
cymbals,  and  flageolets,  are  among  the  sacred  musical 
instruments. 

The  Prayer  cyUndrr  is  an  instrument  peculiar  to  the 
Buddbist&  It  is  called  "  khorben"  ( H  ardy  says  h  Gorlas 
i»T  Tckukorj  according  to  Hue  =  turmng-pntf/er).  It  is 
generally  of  brass,  enveloped  in  wood  or  leather.  A 
wooden  handle  passes  through  the  cylinder,  forming  its 
axis,  around  which  is  rolled  the  long  strip  of  cloth  or 
pAper  on  which  is  the  prayer  of  printed  sacred  sentences. 
A  small  pebble  or  piece  of  metal,  at  the  end  of  a  short 
rliain,  facilitates  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  in  the  hand. 
I^tAilge  cylinders  near  the  monasteries  are  kept  in  motion 
by  penons  employed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  being  at- 
tached to  streams  of  running  water  like  a  mill-whei>L 
Kach  revolution,  if  made  slowly,  and  from  right  to  left. 
**  Univalent  to  the  repetition  of  the  sentences  inclosed. 
***ncrally  the  inscription  i^  only  a  repetition  of  the  sen- 

*f***  "  Om  noani  padma  hum.**    There  is  also  a  sacred 
«haiu^ 

^^ffcrtd  Day*  ami  FettivaU.— The  monthly  festivals 

^'<->ur,and  are  connected  with  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

'J' ^ciimal  food  must  be  eaten,  but  ordinary  avocatioiM 

^^  »^«jt  be  discontinued.    There  are  particular  festi- 

^T^^^r  each  DMNith,  and  three  great  annual  festivals. 

J^    Jjog  gSiar,  or  the  festival  of  the  new  year,  in 

TV,  marks  the  commencement  of  the  season  of 

or  the  victory  of  light  and  warmth  over  dark- 

JJ*  ^rad  cokL    The  Lamaisus  like  the  Buddhists,  cele- 

[r^  i*  in  commemoration  of  the  Wctory  obtained  by 

I. ,  ****«ldha  iSakvamuni  over  the  six  heretic  teachers. 
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j^|*^^*»  fifteen  days,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  feasts, 

j*v**~^»  illuminations,  and  other  manifestations  of  joy ; 

t'lJS         ■^'*'  ^^®  Thibetan  CamivaL    The  secontl  fes- 

^J~»   lnobaWy  the  oldest  festival  of  the  Buddhistic 

•  **'^li,bbeld  in  commemoration  of  the  conception  or 

™~^**tion  of  the  Buddha,  and  marks  the  commcnce- 

™^  ^  lummer.    The  third  is  the  wat^-featt,  in  Au- 

K^  ^tiid  September,  marking  the  commencement  of  au- 

^««"»"  (ChMnben). 


Ceremomei. — Tvisol,  or  prayer  for  ablution,  is  among 
the  most  sacred  of  Buddhist  rites.  The  "  ceremonv  of 
continued  abstinence**  is  performed  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  occupies  four  days,  prayers  being  read  in  praise  of 
PadmapanL 

Kites  are  also  observed  for  the  attainment  of  super- 
natural faculties  called  Siddhi,  of  which  eight  classes  are 
distinguished :  the  power  to  conjure ;  longevity ;  water 
of  life ;  discovery  of  hidden  treasures ;  entering  into  In- 
dra's  cave;  the  art  of  making  gold;  the  transformation 
of  earth  into  gold ;  the  acquiring  of  the  inappreciable 
jeweL 

This  siddhi,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  without  cer- 
tain austerities,  obsen-ances,  and  incantations.  The  lat- 
ter must  be  repeated  a  fixed  number  of  times,  as,  for  in- 
stance, 100,000  times  a  day.  Meditation  is  idways  nec- 
essary. 

Peculiar  ceremonies  are  ol)served  for  securing  the  as- 
sistance of  the  gods:  these  arc  the  rite  Dubjed^or  mak- 
ing ready  a  burnt-offering,  which  has  various  names  and 
is  differently  obser>'ed,  as  the  "  sacrifice  for  peace^**  the 
"  rich  sacrifice,*'  to  secure  good  harvests ;  the  sacrifice 
for  power,  to  obtain  influence  or  success ;  the  "  fierce  sac- 
rifice," to  secure  protection  from  witimely  death,  etc 
Incantation  of  Lungta,  or  "the  horse  of  the  wind,**  is 
powerful  for  good,  as  is  also  the  taFisman  Changpo, 
which  protects  from  evil  spirits.  The  evil  spirits  are 
limited  in  their  mischief  by  the  magical  figure  Phurbu, 
a  triangle  drawn  on  paiior  c(»vered  with  charms.  Among 
the  multitudinous  ceremonies  are  those  performed  in 
cases  of  illness.  Each  malignant  spirit  causes  some  par- 
ticular disease :  liahu  inflicts  palsy,  others  cause  chil- 
dren to  fall  sick,  etc.  Charms,  noisy  music,  and  pray- 
ers accompany  wliat  rude  medicine  is  admiiiisteretU 

"  Baptism  and  confirmation  are  the  two  principal  sac^ 
raments  of  Lamaism.  The  former  is  administered  on 
the  third  or  tenth  day  after  birth ;  the  latter,  generally 
when  the  child  can  walk  or  speak.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony is  to  Thibetans  not  a  religious,  but  a  civil  act  \ 
nevertheless,  the  lamas  know  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  it  is  fn)m  them  that  the  bridegroom  and 
bride  have  to  Icam  the  auspicious  day  when  it  should 
be  performed ;  nor  do  they  fail  to  complete  the  act  with 
prayers  and  rites,  which  must  be  responded  to  with 
handsome  presents**  (Chaml>ers). 

"The  bodies  of  rich  laymen  are  buried,  and  their 
ashes  preserved,  while  those  of  the  common  people  are 
either  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  birds  or  eaten  by  sa- 
cred dogs,  which  are  kept  for  the  puq)ose,  and  the  bones 
are  i)ounded  in  mortars,  and  given  to  the  animals  in  the 
shape  of  balh).  Rich  persons  about  to  die  are  assisted 
by  lamas,  who  let  out  the  soul  by  pulling  the  skin  from 
the  skull  and  making  a  hole  in  it.  lieligious  services 
for  departed  souls  are  said  in  the  ratio  of  |>aymcnt  re- 
ceived. The  mode  of.  the  funeral  is  determuicd  bv  a»- 
trology**  (Appleton). 

Oreat  importance  is  attached  to  astronomy,  and  ta- 
bles of  divination  arc  in  high  esteem,  as  are  southHoycrs' 
formulas. 

Hnly  Places, — "The  principal  holy  place  in  Thibet  is 
I^assa,  with  the  monasteries  Lha-brang,  the  cathedral; 
Ka-mo-tshhe  (great  circuit),  wherein  is  the  Chinese 
itlol  of  Fo;  and  Moru  (pure),  haWng  a  celebratc<l  print- 
ing-office. Near  the  city  is  Gar-ma-khian  (mother  clois- 
ter), wherein  bad  spirits  are  personated,  and  al>out  a 
mile  distant  a  three-pointed  hill,  with  the  chief  of  all 
monasteries  and  palaces,  called  Potala  ( Buddha's  Mount), 
occupied  by  about  10,(K)0  lamas  in  various  dwellings. 
Several  fine  parks  and  gardens  adorn  the  environs  of  tho 
holy  city.  Among  the  thirty  g^reat  lamaseries  in  the 
neighborhood  are  Sse-ra  (golden),  on  the  road  to  Mon- 
golia, with  Buddha's  sceptre  fioating  in  the  air,  and 
15,000  lamas;  'Brass  ssPungss  (branch-heap),  founded 
by  tho  refonner,  with  a  Mongolic  school,  300  sorcerers, 
and  15,000  lamas;  and  dCial  Dan  (Joy  of  heaven),  also 
built  by  the  refonner,  whose  body  sometimes  converses 
with  the  8000  lamas.     On  the  road  to  Ssu-tchuan  is 
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liift-ri  (god  mountain),  with  a  fine  temple;  there  is  an- 
other sacred  place  in  the  metropolis  of  Kham ;  others 
at  Issha-mDo  (two  ways),  Djaya,  etc^  with  printing- 
offices  ;  many  others  on  the  roads  to  Pekin,  besides  the 
northern  monaster^' ;  all  containing  an  incre<iil)le  num- 
ber of  monks,  under  Khutukhtus  and  lower  lamas ;  so 
that  father  Hue  counts  3000  monasteries  in  U  alone; 
others  84,000  monks  in  U,  Tsang,  and  Kham,  of  the 
yellow  sect,  hermits,  b^^ars,  and  vagabonds  not  in- 
cluded. About  120  miles  south-west  from  Lassa,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Painom  with  the  great  gTsang- 
po-mhhu  (Sanpu),  is  the  second  metropolis  of  Lamaism, 
viz.  bKra-Shiss-Lhun-po  (mount  of  grace),  also  called 
bLabrang,  with  five  great  cenobies,  many  temples,  pal- 
aces, mausoleums,  p\Tamids,  and  the  like.  In  the  neigh- 
boring city  there  is  a  Chinese  garrison.  Abrtut  midway 
between  the  two  bLa-brangs  there  are  three  nicky  isl- 
ands in  a  lake,  called  gYang-brog  (happy  desert;  Yam- 
bro  on  English  maps),  which  contain  temples,  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  and  thousands  of  monks  and  nuns,  sul>- 
ject  to  the  rI)o-rDje-Phag-mo  (saint,  or  adamantine 
sow\  a  female  Khutukhtu,  who  bec(»mcs  incarnated  with 
a  figure  of  a  Sf>w's  snout  on  her  neck,  in  consequence  of 
her  having  escaped  fn>m  I^assa  during  the  troubles  of 
the  regency  in  the  shape  of  that  animaL  The  Chinese 
believe  her  to  be  the  incarnate  Ursa  Major.  On  the 
road  to  Nepaul  there  arc  the  sNar-thang  monastery, 
where  the  KanjAr  was  printed;  and  Ssaskya,  mentioned 
above,  now  the  see  of  the  red-capped  Ciong-rI)(^2^  (high 
lord)  Rin-po-tshhe,  who  is  hereditary.  On  the  road  to 
Bhotan  are  the  monasteries  Kisu  and  Gantum  Gumba 
of  Turner,  and  many  others,  swarming  with  lamas,  some 
filled  with  Annis  (nuns).  Bhotan  is  subject  to  the  Da- 
lai, but  there  are  also  three  red-capped  Kin-po-tshhe. 
The  nietn)poIis  is  bKra-Shiss  Tsh(»ss  rDsong  (gloria  sa- 
lutis  fidei(iue  arx.  Turner's  Tassisudon),  under  an  incar- 
nate great  lama  and  a  secular  Dharma-raja,  who  rules 
over  six  districts,  with  about  10,000  lamas  and  45,000 
families.  In  Sikkim  the  aboriginal  I^ptchas  have  many 
mendicant  lamas  who  practice  magic,  the  other  tribes 
being  pure  Buddhists.  Buddhism  fiourished  in  Nepaul 
as  early  as  the  7th  century  of  our  lera.  It  now  exists 
there  with  Brahminism  and  Mohammedanism,  so  that 
Nepaul  has  also  a  double  literature.  In  K  una  war,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Upper  Sutlej,  there  are  many  great 
monasteries  of  both  the  yeUow  and  the  red  caps,  living 
in  |)eace  with  each  other.  At  Sungiutm  there  is  a  great 
librar}',  a  printing  establishment,  and  a  gigantic  statue 
of  Buddha.  Ladakh  became  Buddhist  before  our  asra ; 
its  history  is  even  less  known  than  that  of  Thibet.  Al- 
though invaded  by  Moslems  (about  1650),  it  has  many 
lamas,  both  male  and  female.  In  China  there  are  two 
Buddhistic  sects,  viz.  that  of  Fo,  since  A.D.  65,  fostered 
by  the  government,  very  numerous,  but  without  hierar- 
chy, each  noonastery  being  under  an  abbot,  who  is  a  cit- 
izen of  the  12th  class;  and  the  Lamaists,  organized,  as 
in  Thibet,  under  the  ministry  of  foreign  affain>,  with 
three  Khutukhtus  at  Pekin,  one  of  whom  is  attached  to 
the  court,  while  another's  diocese  is  in  South  Mongolia, 
and  the  third  governs  the  central  one  of  their  great 
monasteries.  The  most  celebrated  temples  in  the  eigh- 
teen provinces  are  one  on  the  U-tai-shan  (five-topped 
mountain),  in  Shan-si,  and  one  in  Yunnan.  In  Si-fan, 
or  Tangut,  about  the  Koko-Nor,  Ijamaism  flourisheii 
under  the  Ilia  at  the  close  of  the  9th  ccnturv.  The 
great,  reformer  was  incarnated  in  Amdo.  The  great 
cenoby  of  ssKubum  was  visited  and  endowed  by  Khang- 
hi,  and  has  a  celebrated  university.  Mongolia  is  the 
paradise  of  lamas,  they  forming  about  one  eighth  of  its 
population.  Its  patriarch,  the  Gegen-Khutukhtu,  a 
Bodhisattwa  of  Maitreya,  Ls  eciual  in  rank  to  both  Thi- 
betan popes,  resides  at  Urga,  on  the  road  between  Pekin 
and  Kiachta,  \aU  iS°  20',  with  about  20,000  monks,  and 
has  attained  the  highest  Khubilghanism  by  sixteen 
incarnations,  having  been  first  the  son  of  Altan  Kha- 
khan  of  the  Khalkas,  and  having  once  died  (1^39),  after 
a  visit  to  Pekin,  either  by  poison  or  from  licentiousness. 


The  Urgan  cenoby  owns  about  80,000  families  of  slaveSb 
The  cathedral  at  Kuku  Khotun,  among  the  Tumed,  is 
under  an  incarnate  patriarch,  now  second  to  the  pie- 
ceding.  Most  cenobies  and  temi^es  now  extant  in  Mon- 
golia were  built  or  restored  after  the  second  conversion. 
A  Khutukhtu  rules  over  the  celebrated  establishment 
of  the  *  five  towers.'  Dyo  Naiman  Ssuma,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  second  Pekin  Khutukhtu,  contains  108 
temples  and  a  famous  manufactory  of  idols.  Many 
other  abodes  of  lamas  are  scarcelv  inferior  to  those  we 
have  mentioned.  The  desert  of  Gobi  contains  many 
such  establishments.  Sungaria  contains  numerous  ruins 
of  Lamaism,  on  the  Irtish  and  elsewhere,  among  which 
those  of  Ablai-Kut,  near  Usk-Karoenogorsk.  aie  most 
renowned,  because  the  first  fragments  of  the  holy  canon 
were  brought  thence  to  Europe  about  1750.  The  Tor- 
guts  have  built  many  sacred  places  since  their  return 
from  the  west.  A  few  lamas  were  found  among  the 
BuryMts  (in  Russia),  near  I^ke  Baikal,  aliout  160  years 
ago,  as  missionaries  from  ITi^^  Now  almost  all  of 
them  south  of  the  lake  are  I^unao-Shamanites,  and  have 
wooden  temples.  The  Calmucks  between  the  Don, 
Volga,  and  Ural  aro  forbidden  to  maintain  intercourw 
with  the  Delai,  although  they  keep  up  a  Lamaic  wor- 
ship in  ShitUni-urgas  (church  tentB)r 

Govenwienf. — **  Since  the  restoration  of  the  power  of 
the  Dalai  by  the  emperor  Khian-lung,  all  the  decrees 
of  government  are  issued  in  the  name  of  each  of  the  two 
high  lamas,  in  their  respective  dio(.*eses;  but  the  real 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  whose  two  Ta- 
tchin  (groat  mandarins)  reside  at  Lassa,  with  Chinese 
garrisons  in  the  neighborhood,  to  watch  both  the  ocean 
of  holiness  and  the  Tsang- vang.  who,  as  yicar  of  the  em- 
peror, administers  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  lower 
ofllces  only  are  hereditary.  The  annual  tribute  of  the 
two  high  lamas  is  carried  every  third  year  to  Pekin  by 
coravana." 

Litei'uturf. — See,  besides  the  sacred  books  mentioned 
above,  and  the  works  eited  under  Budiuuhm.  A.  Cun- 
ningham, Ladakf  Physictdj  Statistical,  atul  //isforictd 
(London,  1854);  Csiimii  dc  Koros,  in  the  Journal  ofthf 
Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  i,  121-269;  ii,  57,  201,  388;  iii, 
57;  iv,  142;  v,  264,  884;  vii  (pt,  i),  142;  xx,  553-.S8."); 
Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  ii.  88  sq. ;  Hue  et 
GabeUSottvenirs  Wun  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,le  Thihft, 
ei  la  Chine  (Paris,  1852);  Hodgson, //&/^m/tofw  of  tkf 
Liteixiture  and  Reliffion  of  the  Buddhists  (Seramporc, 
1841);  Koppen  (Fr.),  Die  Jjumaische  Hierarchies  ett*. 
(Berlin,  1859):  Schlagintweit, //f/t/c/Awm  in  Tibet  (Lpzg. 
and  London,  1863).     See  Thiiiet.     (J.  T.  <i.) 

La  Marck,  Evrard  de,  cardinal  bishop  ami  lord 
of  Liege,  was  bom  about  1475.  His  perHinal  (|ualities, 
as  well  as  the  services  rendered  to  the  Church  of  liege 
by  his  ancestors,  caused  him  to  be  chosen  bishop  of  that 
cit}'  in  1506.  He  at  once  applied  to  l!ome  for  appmba- 
tion,  and,  on  the  reception  of  the  papal  bull  of  installa- 
tion by  pope  Julius  II,  repaired  to  Lirge,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  cnthiisiaHn.  He  confirmed  the 
'  privileges  of  the  city,  which  he  governed  with  such 
wisdom  that,  while  war  was  raging  outside,  his  diocese 
continued  to  enjoy  undisturbed  peace.  He  restoreil  the 
old  disci[iline  of  St.  Hubert,  first  bishop  of  Liege,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  improve- 
ment of  his  charge.  In  ai'knowledgment  of  services 
he  had  rendered  to  Louis  XII  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Chartres.  Francis  I  even  promised 
to  procure  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  a  prott^ge  of  the 
duchess  of  Angoult^mc  obtaining  it  in  his  stead,  he  en- 
tered in  1518  into  the  league  of  Austria  against  France, 
and  even  warred  against  his  own  bn>ther,  Robert  de  la 
Marck,  who  had  made  peace  with  Francis  I.  In  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort  he  advocated  the  nomination  of  Charlra 
I  V  as  emperor  of  Germany,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
archbishopric  of  Valencia.  In  1521  he  was  created  car- 
dinal, and  thereafter  became  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
Reformation.  According  to  Abraham  Bzovius,  he  ap- 
pointed in  each  district  men  on  whom  he  could  rely  to 
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ferret  out  and  punish  all  heretics.  A  great  many  were 
fDund  and  punished  by  exile  or  death,  while  their  pi>«- 
sessions  were  sequestered.  He  is  said  to  have  cruelly 
tortured  Protestant  theologians.  He  had  at  Arst  wel- 
comed Erasmus,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  paraphnute 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but  turned  about  and 
railed  him  a  heathen  and  a  publican  when  he  saw  him 
iucliuc  towards  the  new  doctrines  In  15*29  he  was 
called  to  Carabrai,  where  the  Ladies'  Peace  was  con- 
cluded. In  1532  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense  a  body 
of  troops  to  war  against  the  Turks.  Ap[M>inted  legate 
a  laterr  in  1533,  he  labored  with  new  zeial  to  upnMt  all 
heresy.  For  this  object  he  assembled  a  synod  at  I^ege 
in  lOkiSf  but  the  priests,  dissatisfied  with  hUi  austerity, 
declared  against  him.  He  hoped  to  subdue  their  oppo- 
sition, but  suddenly  died,  Feb.  16, 1538.  See  Chapeau- 
ville,  JJist,  den  Cardinaux,  voL  iii,  ch.  v  and  v\ ,  Auber, 
Hutttiire  de$  Cardinaux,  iii,  331 ,  Louis  Dooi  d*Attichy, 
FUtrei  Citrdinalium^  vol.  iii ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioff.  Gene' 
ruUy  xxix,  52.     (J.  X.  P.) 

La  Marck,  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine 
da  Monet,  Chevaliek  i>b,  a  very  distinguished 
French  naturalbt.  deser>'es  a  place  here  on  account  of 
his  connection  with  the  celebrated  thcorv  of  the  **  Va- 
nation  of  Species,"  lately  so  generally  made  known  by 
the  English  naturalist  Darwin.     See  Man,  Orkmn  of. 
La  Marck  was  bom  at  Bareuton,  in  Picardy,  Aug.  1, 1744, 
and  was  intended  for  the  Church ;  he  entered,  however, 
the  army,  but  actridental  injury  led  him  to  adopt  the 
mercantile  pn)feasion.      During  his  leisure  hours  he 
Ktudied  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  1778  finally  came 
before  the  public  with  m  work  <»n  )x>tany,  which  secure<l 
him  the  position  of  botanist  to  the  king.     In  1793  ho 
was  made  a  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  '*  Janlin 
ties  Plantes.**     He  died  Dec.  20,  1829.     His  greatest 
irork  is  his  IJittaire  des  Atnnutux  sans  Vert'ebrts  (Paris, 
/>J  15-22,  7  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  Paris.  1836,  etc.).     In  Phi- 
If^tpkie  Zoolt)ffique  (Paris,  1809,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  some 
other  of  his  pro<luctions,  he  advanced  extremely  specu- 
lative views,  which,  since  Darwin's  rise,  have  become 
t  lie  consideration  of  scientiik  scholars.    So  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  La  Marck  was  the  first  (if  we  except  a  few 
ot^scure  words  of  Buffon  towards  the  close  of  his  life)  to 
ja«.i\'ocate  ^  Variation  of  Species."     For  a  more  detailed 
Acrcuunt  and  a  complete  list  of  his  works,  see  Hoefer, 
^\'€Miv,  Biog.  Generak,  xxix,  55-62).     (J.  H.  W. ) 

Lamb  u  the  representative  of  several  Hebrew  and 
€  »reek  words  in  the  A.  V.,  some  of  which  have  wide  and 
o  I  iien  distinctive  meanings.     See  Ewe. 

1.  The  moat  usual  term,  b^S,  he'bes  (with  its  trans- 

1>cMed  form  nrs,  Ix'seh,  and  the  feroinines  }irna.  kil>- 

'«A',  or  rrras,  kabsah\  and  nars,  kisbdh'),  denotes  a 

•nafe  Umb  friim  the  first  to  the  third  year.    The  former, 

P^'^^aps,  more  nearly  coincide  with  the  provincial  term 

7^  or  hogget^  which  is  applied  to  a  young  ram  before  he 

J"  **'>rn.    The  corresponding  word  in  Arabic,  according 

<>  ('eaenius,  denotes  a  ram  at  that  period  when  he  has 

/^  ^Us  first  two  teeth  and  four  others  make  their  a|>- 

y^»ice,  which  happens  in  the  second  or  third  year. 

J^*^9K  I'uns  of  this  age  formed  an  important  part  of  al- 

ij*^  .«v«y  sacrifice.     They  were  offered  at  the  daily 

ilT^^*^  tnd  evening  sacrifice  (ExrxL  xxix,  38-41),  on 

j^^^  ^^^bbath  day  (Numb,  xxviii.  9),  at  the  feasts  of  the 


^  ur*^     were  brought  by  the  princes  of  the  congregation 

/jj     ^^^nt^lTerings  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle 

ijj^   ^^h.vii),  and  were  offered  on  solemn  occasions  like 

of  ja^"^''*^*»>*cTation  of  Aaron  (I^v.  ix,  8),  the  coronation 

'f^^*^om«n  (1  C'hron.  xxix,  21),  the  purification  of  the 

^^^l^U  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix,  21 ;,  and  the 

^^^^^    Passover  held  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chroiu 

.,^^'^f7).    They  formed  part  of  the  sacrifice  offered  at 

^^  Purification  of  women  aflcr  childbirth  (Lev.  xii,  6), 

"**  ^»  the  clcanaing  of  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  10-25).    They 


accompanied  the  presentation  of  first-fruits  (IjCv.  xxiil, 
12).  When  the  Nazarites  commenced  their  period  of 
separation  they  offered  a  he-lamb  for  a  trespass-offering 
(Numb,  vi,  12),  and  at  its  conclusion  a  hc-lamb  was 
sacrifice<l  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  ewe-lamb  as  a  sin- 
offering  (v,  14).  A  ewc-lamb  was  also  the  offering  for 
the  sin  of  ignorance  (Lev.  iv,  32).     Sec  Sacrifick. 

2.  The  correspondhig  (yhaldee  term  to  the  above  is 
"t^K,  i/nmar'  (Ezra  vi,  9,  17;  Wi,  17).  In  the  Targum 
it  assumes  the  form  X'^'S'^X. 

8.  A  sfKicial  term  is  n^^^talth'  (1  Sam.  vii,  9;  Isa. 
Ixv,  25),  a  young  sucking  lamb;  originally  the  young 
of  anv  animal.  The  noun  from  the  same  root  in  Arabic 
signifies  "a  fawn,**  in  Ethiopic  "a  kid,"  in  Samaritan 
'**  bov,"  while  in  Svriac  it  denotes  *'  a  bov,"  and  in  the 
femuiine  '*  a  girl**  Hence  **  Talitha  kumi,"  ^  Damsel, 
arise !"  (^Mark  v,  41).  The  plural  of  a  cognate  form  oc- 
curs C^b^,  teW)  in  Isa.  xl,  11. 

4.  Less  exact  is  "13,  car,  a  fat  ramy  or,  more  probably, 
"  wether,"  as  the  wort!  is  generally  employed  in  op}K»i- 
tion  to  <iyi/,  which  strictly  denotes  a  "ram"  (Deut. 
xxxii,  14 ,  2  Kings  iii,  4 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6).  Mesha,  king 
of  Moab,  sent  tribute  to  the  king  of  Israel  100,000  fat 
wethers;  and  this  circumstance  is  made  use  of  by  K. 
Joseph  Kimchi  to  explain  Isa.  x\i,  1,  which  he  regards 
as  an  exhortation  to  the  Moabites  to  renew  their  trib- 
ute. The  Tyrians  obtained  their  sup)>ly  from  Arabia 
and  Kedar  (Ezek.  xxvii,  21),  and  the  |>astuR>s  of  Ba- 
shan  were  famous  as  grazing-grounds  (Ezek.  xxxix,  18). 
Sec  Ham. 

5.  Still  more  general  is  "^XSC,  tson,  rendered  ^  lamb"  in 

Exo<L  xii,  21,  properly  a  coUective  term  denoting  a 
**  dock"  of  small  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  in  distinction 
from  herds  of  the  larger  animals  (Eccles.  ii,  7 ;  Ezek. 
xlv,  15).     See  Vuock. 

6.  In  opposition  to  this  collective  term  the  word  tVO^ 
*eh,  is  applied  to  denote  the  individuals  of  a  fl(K*k, 
whether  sheep  or  goats;  and  hence,  though  '•lamb"  is 
in  many  passages  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  the  mar- 
ginal reading  gives  **  kid"  ((ien.  xxii,  7,  8 ;  Exod.  xii, 
3;  xxii,  1,  etc.). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Km. 

7.  In  the  N.  T.  we  find  apviov  (strictly  the  diminn- 
tive  of  apifv,  which  latter  once  occurs,  Luke  x,  1),  a 
Uifnbkin,  the  almost  exclusive  word,  afivoQ  being  only 
employed  in  a  few  passages,  directly  referring  to  Clirist, 
as  noticed  below. 

It  ap|K!ars  that  originally  the  paschal  victim  might 
l)e  indifferently  of  the  goats  or  of  the  sheep  (Exod.  xii, 
3-5).  In  later  times,  however,  the  off(«pring  of  shci^p 
api)ears  to  have  been  almost  uniformly  taken,  and  in 
sacrifices  generally,  with  the  exception  t»f  the  sin-offer- 
ing on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  Sundry  |>eculiar 
enactments  are  contained  in  the  same  law  res|)ecting 
the  qualities  of  the  animal  (Exod.  xxii,  30;  xxxiii,  19; 
Lev.  xxii,  27).     See  Passovek. 

In  the  symlmlical  language  of  Scripture  the  lamb  is 
the  tyfie  of  meekness  and  innocence  (Isa.  xi,  G;  Ixv, 
25;  Luke  x,  3;  John  xxi,  15).     See  Siiekp. 

The  hy]x>critical  assumption  of  this  meekness,  and 
the  carr^'ing  on  of  i>er8ecution  mider  a  show  of  charity 
to  the  souls  of  men,  and  bestowing  abs(»lutions  and  in- 
dulgences on  those  who  conform  to  its  ndes,  ap[>ear8  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  application  of  this  othem-ise  sa- 
cred title  t4»  Antichrist  (l{ev.  xiii,  11):  *'And  I  beheld 
anotlier  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  earth,  and  he  had 
two  honis  like  a  UinA,  and  he  8{»ake  as  a  dragon."  This 
evidentlv  has  reference  to  the  ostensiblv  mild  and  toler- 
ant  character  of  the  }>agan  forms  of  religion,  which  nev- 
erthckws,  in  the  end,  were  found  co-operating  with  the 
reh;ntlcss  secular  power.  It  tinds  a  fit  counterpart  in  the 
Jesuitical  pretensions  of  Romanism.    See  Antichrist. 

Lamb  (as  a  Chiintian  enMfm\  the  syml>ol  of  Christ 
(Gen.  iv,  4;  Exo<l.  xii,3;  xxix,  38;  Isa.  xvi,  1 ;  Jcr.liii, 
7;  John  i,36;  1  Pet.  i,  19;  Kev.  xiii,  8\  who  was  typi- 
fied by  the  paschal  lamb,  the  blood  of  which  was  sprink- 
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led  on  the  door-posta  and  lintel  of  the  doon  like  a  Tan- 
cross,  to  preserve  the  Hebrews  from  destruction.  In 
very  old  sepulchres  the  lamb  stands  on  a  hill  amid  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise,  or  in  the  Baptist's  hand.  It 
sometimes  carries  a  milk-pail  and  crook,  to  represent 
the  Good  Shepherd.  In  the  5th  century  it  is  encircled 
with  a  nimbus.  In  the  4th  century  ite  head  is  crowned 
with  the  cross  and  monogram.  In  the  6th  century  it 
bears  a  spear,  the  emblem  of  wisdom,  ending  in  a  cross; 
or  appears,  bleeding  from  live  wounds,  in  a  chalice.  At 
last  it  is  girdled  with  a  golden  zone  of  power  and  jus- 
tice (Isa.  xi,  5),  bears  the  banner-cross  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, or  treads  upon  a  serpent  (Kev.  xviii,  14).  At  length, 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  it  lies  on  a  throne  amid 
angels  and  saints,  as  in  the  apocalyptic  vision.  When 
fixed  to  a  cross  it  formed  the  crucifix  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  therefore  was  afterwards  added  on  the  re- 
verse of  an  actual  crucifix,  as  on  the  stational  cross  of 
Vclletri.  In  692  the  council  in  Trullo  ordered  the  im- 
age of  the  Saviour  to  be  substituted  for  the  lamb.  Je- 
sus is  the  Shepherd  to  watch  over  his  fiock,  as  he  was 
the  Lamb,  the  victim  from  the  sheep.  Walafrid  Strabo 
condemns  the  practice  of  placing  near  or  under  the  al- 
tar on  (jood  Fridav  lamb's  fiesh,  which  received  bene- 
diction  and  was  eaten  on  Easter  day.  Proliably  to  this 
custom  the  Greeks  alluded  when  they  accused  the  Lat- 
ins of  offering  a  lamb  on  the  altar  at  mass  in  the  9th 
century.  In  ancient  times  the  pope  and  cardinals  ate 
lamb  on  Easter  day^ 

LAIklB  OF  GOD  (afivo^  Oeov,  John  i,  29, 86;  so  of 
the  Messiah,  Tfst,  xit  Pair,  p.  724,  726,  730),  a  title  of 
the  Redeemer  (compare  Acts  viii,  32 ;  1  Pet.  i,  19,  where 
alone  the  term  Afivog  is  elsewhere  employed,  and  with 
a  like  reference).  This  symbolical  appellation  applied 
to  Jesus  Christ,  in  John  i,  29. 36,  does  not  refer  merely 
to  the  character  or  di8]x>sition  of  the  Saviour,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  also  called  ''the  Litm  of  the  tribe  of  Judah" 
(Rev.  V,  6).  Neither  can  the  api>ellation  signify  the 
mo9t  fxctllent  lamb,  as  a  sort  of  Hebrew  sufterlati  ve.  The 
term  lamb  is  simply  used,  in  this  case,  to  signify  the 
sacrific&y  i.  e,  the  sacrificud  victim,  of  which  the  former 
sacrifices  were  typical  (Numb,  vi,  12;  Lev.  iv,  32;  v,  6, 
18;  xiv,  12-17).  So  the  prophet  understood  it:  "lie  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter"  (Isa.  liU,7);  and 
Paul:  "For  even  Christ,  our  Passover,"  L  e.  our  Passover 
lamb, "  is  sacrificed  for  us"  (1  Cor.  v,  7 ;  comp.  Pet.  i,  18, 
19).  As  the  lamb  was  the  symbol  of  sacrifice,  the  Re- 
deemer is  called  "  the  Sacrifice  of  God,"  or  the  divine 
Sacrifice  (John  i,14;  comp.  1  John  xx,28;  Acts  xx,28; 
Rom.  ix,  5,  1  Tim.  iii,  16;  Tit.  ii,  13).  As  the  Baptist 
pointed  to  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice,  he 
knew  that  in  this  consisted  its  efiicacv  to  remove  the 
sin  of  the  world.  The  dignity  of  tlic  Sacrifice,  whose 
blood  alone  has  an  atoning  efficacy  for  the  sin  of  the 
world,  is  acknowledged  in  heaven.  In  the  symbolic 
scenery,  John  beheld  "a  Lamb,  as  it  had  been  slain,  hav- 
ing seven  h<»nis  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven 
spirits  of  God,"  L  e.  invested  with  the  attributes  of  God, 
omnipotence  and  omniscience,  raised  to  the  throne  of 
universal  empire,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  uni- 
verse (1  Cor.  XV,  26;  PhiLii,  9-11;  1  John  iii,  8;  Heb. 
X,  6-17;  Rev.  V,  8-14).  See  the  monographs  on  this 
subject  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Progravtmatum,  p.  62. 


AffwuDti. 


In  the  Romish  Church  the  expreanon  is  Uaaphemotis- 
ly  applied  in  its  Latin  form  to  a  oonaecrated  wax  ur 
dough  image  bearing  a  cross,  used  as  a  charm  by  the 
superstitious.     See  Agnus  Del 

Lamb,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and  anti- 
quary, was  bom  about  1790.  He  was  made  master  of 
Cori>us  Christi  College  in  1822,  and  in  1837  was  honoreil 
with  the  deanery  of  Bristol  He  died  in  1860.  I^mb 
published  Hist,  Account  of  the  XXXIX  Articles,  1663- 
1671  (Cambridge,  1829, 4to ;  2d  ed.  1886, 4to);  etc  Sec 
Land,  Genii  Mag,  1848,  pt.  ii,  p.  66;  1860,  pt  i,  p.  667 ; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  June,  1829. 

Lamb,  Thomas,  an  Englbh  Baptist  minister  an<l 
strict  Calvinist,  fiourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17ih 
century.  He  died  about  1672.  He  is  noted  as  the  op- 
ponent of  John  (ioodwin,  the  bold  defender  of  Armin- 
ianism,  whose  Kedemption  Redeemed  (London,  1651,  fol.) 
Lamb  answered  in  a  work  entitled  Absolute  Freedom 
from  Sin  by  Chrisfs  Death/or  the  World,  etc  (London, 
1666, 4to). 

Lambdin,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodbt 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md., 
June  4,  1784;  was  converte<l  at  sixteen;  removed  to 
Pitt«burg  in  1806;  joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  in 
1808;  was  on  various  circuits  and  stations  until  1816; 
then  local  till  1822,  then  in  Pittsburg  Conference  until 
1830 ;  then  local  at  Wheeling  until  1842 ;  then  in  Mem- 
phis Conference,  Tennessee,  where  he  labored  until  he 
was  superannuated  in  1848.  He  died  in  Henrj-  C^tunty, 
Tenn..  May  22, 1854.  I^mbdin  was  an  able  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  the  Word,  an<i  served  the  Churi'h  long 
and  successfully. — Annals  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  1*866,  p.  348. 

Lambert  von  Her8»*eld,  or  Aschaffenbitrg.  an 
eminent  German  historian  of  the  11th  ccntur}',was  bom. 
it  is  supposed  by  some,  at  Aschaffenburg,  about  1034. 
In  1068  he  entered  the  convent  of  Hersfeld,  the  school 
of  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  same  year,  1068,  was  ordained 
priest.  Shortly  after  he  went  on  a  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  abbot  of 
his  convent.  After  his  return  in  the  following  year, 
Lambert  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  yet  as  an 
inmate  of  the  convent  which  he  had  entered  before  his 
departure  for  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  in  great  favor 
among  his  superiors,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  sent  to  visit  the  convents  of  Sigeberg  and  Saalfeld. 
newly-established  institutions.  The  precise  date  of  his 
death  is  not  ascertained— probably  about  1080.  His 
works,  which  are  numerous,  arc  especially  valuable  as 
giving  a  clear  perception  of  the  stAte  of  letters  in  bis 
times.  His  first  work  was  a  heroic  poem,  which  is  now 
lost.  He  then  wrote  a  historj'  of  the  Convent  of  Hers- 
feld, which  contains  valuable  information  for  the  history 
of  the  11th  centur}',  but  unfortunately  we  possess  only 
fragments  <»f  this  work.  These  were  published  by  Ma- 
dcr  from  a  WolfenbUllel  Codex :  comp.  Vetustas,  sandi- 
monia,  potentia  atque  maiestas  ducum  Brunsvitvnsium  ae 
Lyneburgensium  domus  (Helmt(tadt.l661-4),  p.  160;  and 
again  in  A  ntiqq,  Hrimsric.  p.  160.  This  same  codex  was 
also  pubUshed  by  M.  (i.  Wait/,  vii,  138-141.  His  third 
work  is  a  historj'  of  Germany  in  two  parts.  The  second 
part  is  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing: it  begins  with  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  and  extends 
to  the  election  of  king  Rudolf.  It  is  believed  by  some 
that  this  work,  treating  contemporary  events,  was  writ- 
ten at  different  periods,  whenever  anything  occurred 
which  seemed  to  the  author  important  enough  to  be 
mentioned.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  concluded 
about  1084.  I^mbort's  works  are  remarkable  for  purity 
of  style  and  elegance  of  diction,  as  well  as  for  learning 
and  accuracy'.  Milman  {I xit,  Christianity, ym,93S)  sayi 
that  he  occupies  as  a  historian,  "if  not  the  first,  nearij 
the  first  place  in  mediaeval  hist<irA'."  Hase  {Ch,  History, 
p.  182),  however,  thinks  tliat  Lambert  was  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  the  world  to  make  a  proper 
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chroDicler.  Speaking  of  his  German  history,  Ilase  says 
that  it  is  "just  such  a  picture  uf  society  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  pious  monk  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  looked  out  upon  the  world  and 
hu  nation  from  the  small  stained  window  of  his  celL"  In 
his  allusions  to  the  difficulties  which  occurred  between 
the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  Lambert  shows 
a  rare  degree  of  impartiality,  although  necessarily  yield- 
ing to  some  extent  to  the  effects  of  his  position  as  a 
m<»nk,  as  well  as  of  the  troubles  of  the  times.  Some  of 
his  writings  were  translated  into  German  by  Hegewisch, 


and  nsefulneas.  His  mind  was  superior  and  well  stored 
with  information,  and  his  preaching  eminently  practical 
and  full  of  the  Holy  GhosL  Blany  souls  were  convert- 
ed through  hb  labors. — Black  Rictr  Conftrtnce  Memo- 
ria/,p.l28.     (G.I.T.) 

I«iimbert,  Francis  (generally  known  as  Lambert 
of  Avu/non,  the  name  of  his  native  place),  also  called 
John  Serranua,  a  French  theologian,  and  one  of  the 
early  apostles  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  in  1487. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  Gray  Friar,  was  then 
ordained  priest,  and  preached  for  a  while  with  great 


and  his  whole  w^orks  by  F.  B.  v.  Bucholz  (Frankf.  1819); .  success.     He  soon,  however,  tired  of  the  world,  and, 
also,  more  recently,  by  Hesse,  in  the  GeschichtHcht'eiber  |  thinking  to  iind  peace  of  mind  in  stricter  seclusion,  ho 
deutscher  Vorzeit.d.  XI  Jahrh,  (BerL  1865,6  vols.).    See  asked  permission  to  join  the  Carthusians.     Kefused  by 
FritKh,  Comparatio  critica  de  Lamberti  Sch.  antuiL,  etc^  his  superiors,  he  left  his  order  in  1522,  and  embraced  the 
DUs.  miivff.  Monachii  (18.30,  8vo);  Stenzel,  FrdttXische  doctrines  of  Luther,  whose  writings  he  had  secured  and 
Kaiser,  i,  495,  ii,  101  st^.^  Piderit,  Comment,  de  Lamb,  carefully  studied.    On  a  visit  to  Switzerland  he  was  re- 
Hfho/iuib.  (Horsf  1828, 4to) ,  Hesse,  Recension.  Jen.  Lit.  ceived  by  Sebastian  de  Monte  Falcone,  prince-bishop  of 
Zeitg.  1830,  No.  130;  Wilman,  Otto  III  Erkurs,  vi,  p.  214 ;  Lausanne,  and  went  to  Berne  and  Zurich,  where  he  had 
Ilirsch  and  Waitz.  Chr.  Corbej.  p.  36 ,  Giesebrecht,  A  n-  a  public  conference  with  Zwingle.     He  thereupon  cast 
mdes  AUahMses  (Berlin,  1811) ;  Floto,  Kaiser  Ueinrich  aside  the  dress  of  his  order,  took  the  name  of  John  Ser- 
IV;  Griluhagen,.4c^/6^rf  r.Z/7Ym#^1854;  Hanke,  .4  6AA.  ranus,  and  began  preaching  the  reformed  principles  in 
d.  Berlin.  Akad.  von  1854,  p.  436  sq. ;  Vixtl.Ueber  Benzo  the  several  cities  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.    In  1522 
( Marburg,   1850 ) ;    Herzog,  Real-  Encyklop&Iie,   viii,  he  held  public  conferences  at  Eisenach,  and  was  greatly 
166  sq.  instrumental  in  propagating  the  Reformation  in  'Fhu- 
Lambert  of  Maestricht,  a  martvr  and  a  saint  of  ""?;»  *°^,  l^^^^    I«  Jauuar>-,  1628,  he  joined  Luther 
the  Romish  Ohurch,comraemorated  on  Sept.  17,  was  bom  *^  >>  ittenberg,  where  he  wrote  his  commentaries  on 
at  Maestricht,  Holland,  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th  "^»«*  •"*!  ^^^^^  *^^     ^"  1*'>*^^  *»«  ^«"^  *«  Metz,  and 
centurv ;  was  educated  bv  Theodard,  bishop  of  that  see,  ^^rwaids  to  Strasburg,  where  he  remamed  untU  called 
whom'he  succeeded  in  office  when  that  preUto  died  a  ^^  Hombourg  by  the  landgrave,  PhUip  of  Hesse,  in  1626. 
nurtvr  in  668.     The  major  domus  Ebroiu  was  then  in  **^^' »"  ^  *>'"^  *»*^*^  >"  October  of  the  same  year,  he 
war  With  the  Merovingian  dvnastv,  and  persecuted  aU  ""«»*<'** »"  Latin,  and  Adam  Craton,or  Craflft,  in  (iterman, 
its  Nipportera.     Upon  Lambert  aliio  fell  hU  displeasure,  «ff«»'»st  ^J>«  «<?net«  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  as  de- 
and  he  deprived  him  of  hU  bishopric,  and  appointed  ''«"^*^  ^y  ^ichoUs  HerlK)m  and  John  Speri)er.     The 
Faramund  in  his  phwe.     Lambert  remained  for  seven  latter  were  declared  vanquished  and  driven  out  of  Hesse. 
jeare  (674  81)  in  the  Convent  of  Stablo,  where  he  led  a  '^*»«  convents  were  ckwed  up,  and  their  revenues  em- 
life  of  penitence  and  humilUtion.     When  Pepin  d'ller-  ^"^^^  *«  establish  four  hospitals  and  a  l*rotestant  acad- 
Ual  after  killing  Ebroin,  became  the  head  of  the  king-  ^"-^  "^  Marburg.     Lambert  l)ecame  its  first  professor  of 
dom,  Lambert  was  restored  to  hU  bishopric.     The  an-  'Ideology.     In  1529  he  took  part  in  the  Conference  of 
cient  historians  reUte  that  he  was  killed  bv  a  Fninkish  Marburg  between  the  theologians  of  Switzerland,  Sax- 
chiefiain  named  Dodo,  out  of  revenge.     Two  reUtives  ony,  Suabia,  and  other  southern  (lerman  provinces.    He 
of  Dodo  attempted  to  seize  on  the  goods  of  the  Church,  <**®^  ^P"^  I*'*  1^^-    ^"  ***®  writers  of  his  time  agree 
»ud  were  kiUed  by  Lambert's  nephew;  Dodo,  in  return,  *"  calling  him  a  leamed,  industrious,  and  upright  man. 
caused  Lambert  himself  to  be  murdered  at  Uege.    Sub-  ^^  numerous  works  are  now  very  scarce;  among  the 


. reproved  __ 

pin  d'Heristal  for  his  improper  intimacy  with  Alpals,  a  '^"*  Salomonis  libellus,  etc  (Strasburg,  1524, 8vo)  i-^De 

*««rofDodo.     Siegbert  of  Gemblours  and  others  say  >*'«""»  voaitiotte  in  regnum  Ckristi,  id  est  Eccksiam, 

tliat  on  one  occasion  he  refused  at  the  king's  table  to  «^-  (Strasburg,  1525,  8vo) :— /  ami<jio  omnium  fere  re~ 

W«w  Alpaia'8  cup  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and,  seeing  ""»  theologicarum  (1525?),  cousbting  of  385  proposi- 

tlJat  be  would  be  killed  for  this,  he  forbade  his  followers  ^*®""  arranged  into  thirteen  chapters,  and  which  con- 

*^fending  him,  and  said  to  them, "  If  you  trulv  love  me,  ^*"  ^*»®  ^^^^^  theological  system  of  the  author  :—In 

l^ve  Jttus,  and  confess  your  sins  to  him ;  as  fir  me,  it  U  -^ohelem  prophetam,  etc  (Strasb.  1525, 8vo) :-/«  A  mos. 

^  that  I  should  go  to  live  in  communion  with  him."  ^ Wirt;/i,  et  Jonam,  et  AUeyoria  in  Jtmam  (Strasburg, 

^  aaying  which,  he  knelt  down,  and,  while  praying  ^^'^°'  ®^'**>  •-^'*  Micheam^Xaum  et  Abacuc  (Strasburg, 

J?  hu  enemies,  was  killed  with  a  spear.     It  was  on  the  \^'^''^»  *'''^)  '• "  ^*^*<''  '^'^^^'^^^^  "»  »!n^o  Homburgemi 

i!^  of  September,  708  (709  according  to  the  Bolbin-  «'MP«'"/«'  (Krfurt,  1527,  4to  and  Sxo)  i  -  Exegeseos  in 

^  others  sav  697  or  698).    So  great  was  the  venera-  ^pocaltpsim  libn  vii  (Marburg,  1528,  8vo)  '^De  ^^i- 

^«»  in  which  Limbert  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  *»'«><^'^  mimquam  rumpendi  quam  comtnumonem  r</- 

*«t in 714 1  church  was  built  in  commemoration  of  him  ^"*''  f>'J'<^"^^riiron/essio,  etc.  {ibSQ.Svo',  tramdated 

!!>««*.    His  successor  in  the  bishopric  was  Huliert.  ^i^toiicTman,\bb7,Svo):—Contmentani  inqnatuorlibn^s 


Ite, 
eit,Chandley,  a  Methodist  EplscoiMilmin-    Evangelii,  ann."  1626;  I^  Long,  BibUoth.  Sacra;  J.  F. 


j^  _  theologuB  Marpurgensium:  Abraham  Scultet,  Armales 


l'8l'to!f  **"*  *"  Alford,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  in  Hekelius,  Epistola  Singular,  manip.  primus;  Niceron, 

l(^'*^«>n verted  at  Lansingburg,  N.  York,  March  27,  Memoires,  xxxix.  234  sq. ;  H<x?f<T,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale, 

m*    He  entered  the  Black  River  Conference  in  1807,  xxix,  132 ;  Baum  (Johann  W. ),  Lambert  r.  A  rignon  nach 

^JTJ'*  *idi  great  zeal  and  success  for  twentv  vears,  seinem  Ijfhen,  etc.  ( 1840) ;   Schruckh,  Kirchengegchichte 

H^P^^wnuated  in  1827,  and  died  at  LowA-ilfe,  k  Y.,  s.  d.  Ref.  i.  380,  434 ;  ii,  219. 

1^1845.    Lambert  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  Lambert,  Qeorge,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waa 
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bom  Jan.  81,  1742,  at  Chelnea,  England.  In  17C7  he 
became  a  student  at  the  theological  school  under  the 
charge  of  Kev.  James  iScott,  at  Heckmondwicke,  Eng- 
land. He  pursued  his  studies  there  for  dve  years,  and 
then  accepted  the  charge  of  a  church  at  Hull,  April  9, 
17G9,  where  he  continued  his  ministrations  tmtil  his 
death,  March  17, 1816.  Mr.  Lambert  was  a  minister  of 
more  than  ordinary  power  and  success,  attaching  to 
himself,  by  his  intellectual  vigor,  moral  worth,  and 
Christian  excellence,  not  only  his  own  people,  but  also 
numerous  members  and  ministers  of  other  denomina- 
tions. He  published  two  volumes  of  his  sermons.  On 
rariotu  u»t/ul  and  important  HuhjecU^  adapted  to  the 
Family  and  the  Clottt,  Lambert  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  preached  ite 
lirst  anniversary  sermon  in  May,  1796.  ISee  Morison, 
Alisiionary  Fathers,  p.  375  sq. 

Lambert,  Johann  Heinrich,  a  noted  German 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  was  bom  Aug.'29, 1728, 
at  Muhlhausen,  Alsace,  of  a  French  Protestant  family. 
His  talents  and  application  to  study  having  gained  him 
friends,  he  obtained  a  good  education,  making  remark- 
able progress  in  matliematics,  philosopliy,  and  Oriental 
languages.  In  1756-i)8  he  visited  Holland,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  while  residing  in  the  first-named  country  ap- 
peared in  print  with  his  iSur  Its proprielea  remarquablfs 
de  la  route  de  la  Ivmiere,  etc  In  1764  Frederick  the 
4 treat  summoned  liim  to  Berlin,  and  made  him  a  mem- 
ber both  of  the  Council  of  Arcliitecture  and  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  He  died  in  tliat  city  Sept,  26,  1777,  j 
leaving  behind  him  the  renown  of  havuig  been  the  i 
greatest  analyst  in  mathematics,  logic,  and  roetaphv^ics 
that  the  18th  century  had  produced.  Lambert  was  the 
first  to  lay  a  scientific  basis  for  the  measurement  of  the 
intensity  of  light  in  his  Pyrometrie  (Augsl>urg,  1760). 
and  he  discovered  the  theory  of  the  speaking-tube.  In 
))hilosophy,  and  particularly  in  analytical  logic,  he 
sought  to  establish  an  accurate  system  by  bringing 
mathematics  to  bear  upon  these  subjects,  in  his  Neues 
itrganon^  oder  Oedankm  iiber  die  Erfortchung  und  Be- 
ziehunff  de*  Wahren  (Lpzg.  1764, 2  vols.).  Of  his  other 
works,  we  mav  mention  his  profound  Komjiohyitche  \ 
Jiritfe  uber  die  Eimrichtung  de»  Weltbaus  (Augsb.  1761), 
and  his  correspondence  with  KanL  See  Hoefer,  A  our. 
Hiog.  (UniraUy  xxix,  161  sq. ;  Chambers,  Cychp.  s.  v. ; 
ilnSy  LamberC*  Ijeben  (1829);  Huber,  Lantbtrt  nach  ». 
].ebentuWirhen{\^'id). 

Iiambert,  John,  an  English  reformer,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  was  for  a  time  minister 
of  an  English  company  at  Antwerp.  After  his  return 
to  England  he  was  charged  with  heresy  because  he  re- 
jected the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  He  was  tried 
l)efore  the  kuig  and  bishr»|)S,  and,  upon  refusing  to  recant, 
was  burned  at  Smithfield,  Nov.  20, 1638.  Lambert  was 
distinguished  for  his  learning.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on 
the  Jjords  Supper  (edited  by  John  Ball,  London,  1638, 
16mo)  '.—Treatise  on  Predestination  and  Flection  (Can- 
terbury, 1650,  8vo).  See  Bumet,  Hist,  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, i,'406;  Allibone,  Did,  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  ii, 
106L 

Lambert,  Joseph,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  mor- 
alist, was  bom  in  Paris  in  1664.  He  took  sacred  or- 
ders when  thirty  years  olrl,  and  flourished  aftem-ards  as 
prior  of  Saint-Martin-de-Palaiseau.  He  died  January 
HI,  1722.  Among  his  best  works  are  IJ Annie  icangil- 
iqne,  on  homilies  svr  les  EvangUes  (Paris,  1693-1697,  7 
vols.  12mo,  and  often) : — Instruction  sur  le  symbolc  (Par. 
1728, 2  vols.  12mo,  and  often).  See,  for  a  full  list  of  his 
writings,  Hoefer,  Souv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxix,  150. 

Lambert,  Ralph,  D.D.,  a  prelate  of  the  C^iurch  of 
England,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  ceotur>% 
He  was  successively  dean  of  Down,  and  bishop  of  Dro- 
more  and  of  Meath.  He  is  noted  especially  for  his  plea 
in  favor  of  depriving  Presbyterian  ministers  of  all  power 
to  celebrate  marriage.  Some  of  his  Sermons  were  pub- 
lished iu  1693, 1702,  and  1703.    The  date  of  his  death, 


or  other  particulars  of  his  life,  are  not  at  hand. — Alli- 
bone, Diet.  Brit,  ami  A  mer,  A  uthors,  ii,  1052 ,  Keid,  UigL 
hish  Presb.  Church,  iii,88. 

Lambert,  St.,de,  Charles  Frangois,  marquis 
a  noted  French  infidel  and  poet,  a  contemporary  and  co- 
laborer  of  Voltaire  on  the  French  Encydoptedta  (q.  v.), 
was  bom  at  V^zelise,  in  Lorraine,  in  1716  or  1717. 
About  1750  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon  found  associates 
ill  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Grimm,  and  other  celebrated 
French  infidels  of  Voltaire's  day.  He  became  especially 
celebrated  as  a  poet,  his  productions  were  greatly  lauded 
by  Voltaire,  and,  finally,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  As  a  philosopher,  however,  he  did 
not  really  appear  before  the  public  until  1797,  when  he 
published  Les  Principes  des  Mantrs  chez  toutes  les  na- 
tions, ou  Catechisme  vnirersel  (1797-1800).  He  died 
Feb.  9,  1803.  St.  Lambert's  personal  history  fully  coin- 
cides with  the  doctrines  he  espoused.  Ignoring  allneed 
of  relifjpon,  his  morals  were  tmly  Epicurean,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  to  find  tliat  his  celebrity  was  first 
gained  by  the  publication  of  his  criminal  intercourse 
with  a  woman,  and  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child. 

As  to  a  more  detailed  description  of  St.  I^mbert's 
philo8c»[)hical  system,  it  may  suffice  to  say  here  that  it 
very  much  resembles  that  of  Helvetius,  whom  St.  I.am- 
bert  slavishly  followed.  Thus  he  teaches,  in  treating 
of  man's  nature,  and  hb  duties  with  regard  to  human 
nature,  that  ^  man,  when  he  first  enters  upon  the  stage 
of  life,  is  simply  an  organized  and  sentient  mass,  and 
that^  whatever  feelings  or  thoughts  he  may  afterwards 
acquire,  still  they  are  simply  different  manifestations  of 
the  sensational  faculty,  occasioned  by  the  pretsure  of 
his  various  wants  and  necessities.  With  regard  to  eth- 
ics, he  maintains  that,  as  man  possesses  only  sensatiom, 
his  sole  good  must  be  personal  enjoyment,  his  only  duty 
the  attainment  of  it :  and  that,  as  we  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  what  objects  are  really  adapted  to  promote  our 
pleasure,  the  safest  rule  by  which  we  can  judge  of  duty 
in  particular  cases  is  public  opinion."  In  his  Catechisme 
Vnirersel  he  divides  the  whole  mass  of  man's  dutv  into 
three  classes — his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  own  family, 
and  to  society  at  largo;  while  the  duties  of  religion  are 
never  mentioned,  and  the  very  name  of  God  is  alto- 
gether excluded.  Condorcet's  fundamental  doctrine  of 
ethics — the  present  perfectibility  of  mankind,  both  in- 
dividual! v  and  sociallv,  bv  means  of  education — St 
Lambert  pro{>osed  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  sanctions 
both  of  morality  and  religion,  as  the  great  regenerating 
principle  of  human  nature  (compare  Morell,  History  of 
Modern  Philosophy,  p.  111).  See  Pu^Tnaigre,  Saint- 
lAimbert  (1840) ;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v,  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Lambeth  Articles.     See  Articles,  Lambetii. 

Lambnischini,  Louis,  an  eminent  Italian  pnlau 
and  statesman,  was  Ixim  at  Genoa  May  16, 1776.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  Order  of  Bamabites,  he  became  bishuf 
of  Sabine,  then  archbishop  of  Genoa;  was  sent  to  Framt 
as  papal  nuncio  during  the  reign  of  Charles  X,and  final* 
ly  createtl  cardinal  Sept.  30, 1831.  Pope  (iregor>-  XVI 
api>ointed  him  abbot  of  Santa  Maria  di  Farfa,  secretan 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  librarian  oftheCJhun^h.gram 
prior  of  the  order  of  St.. John  of  Jerusalem,  grand  chan- 
ceUor  of  the  order  of  St,Ciregor>',  and  prefect  of  the  con- 
gregation of  studies.     Opposed  to  all  innovations,  Lam- 

,  bruschini  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  religious  aw 
political  persecutions  which  marked  the  pontifical  careei 
of  Gregor}'  XVI,  and  became  consequently  verj-  unpop 
ular.  In  1845  lie  surrendered  the  direction  of  public  in 
struct  ion  to  cardinal  Mezzofante.  On  the  death  of  (>reg 
ory  XVI  in  1846,  Lambmschini  came  \ery  near  bdnf 
elected  pope.  Pius  IX  appointed  him  member  of  th* 
states  council,  an<l  restored  him  to  the  secretar>*ship  ant 
librarianship  of  the  Vatican.  In  1847  he  was  also  mad* 
bishop  of  Porto  de  San  Kufina  and  of  CiWta  Vecchii 
chancellor  of  the  pontifical  onlers,  and  mibdean  of  th< 

i  sacred  college.     When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  lu 
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\j  Lambroflchini  was  in  danger,  and  fled  to  Civita  Vcc- 
cbia,  but,  not  finding  more  security  there,  he  returned  to 
Komc  In  1848  he  tied  first  to  Naples,  and  aftcnvanlH 
joinwi  Pius  IX  at  Gacta.  He  re-mtered  Kome  with 
the  |»ope  in  1850,  and  was  appointed  cardinal  of  the  |ui- 
pal  household,  lie  is  said  to  have  then  advis«d  nieiu»- 
ures  of  moderation,  which  were  rejected  by  cardinal  An- 
tonelli.  He  died  May  12, 1854.  His  princifml  works 
were  translated  into  French,  under  the  title  Miditation* 
fur  le»  Vertu*  de  Saiate  Thiriae^  pricidif*  d'un  abreyi  de 
$n  rie  (Paris,  1827, 18mo)  i—Sur  rimnmcuUe  CohceptUm 
de  Sfarie^  dunertation  poUmique  (Paris  and  Itesanvon, 
lH43,8vo}:— />^ro/iV?#i  au  Jifacre  Caur  de  J em^t  etc,  (Vai, 
1857, 18mo).  See  [Hct.de  la  ConversatUm;  Uouniuelot 
ft  Maury,  La  Litt^ nature  Fran^aue  Contetnp, ;  lloefor, 
Sour.  Bioff.  GenirvUe,  xxix,  175,     (J.  N,  P.) 

La'mech  (Hcb.  Le'mek,  "■^bj^Mjtf^r,  otherwise  a  riff- 

orvug  youth,  in  pause  La'mek,  "H^^ ;  Septuag.  and  N.  T. 

Aa/ifx;  Joscphus  Aa^fx^'f*  /lr</.i,2,2),  the  name  of  two 
antediluvian  patriarchs. 

1.  The  fifth  in  descent  from  Cain,  being  the  son  of 
Methusael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tutlal-cain,  mid 
Naaraah  (Gen.  iv,  18-24).  U.C.  cir.  8776.  He  is  re- 
cr)rded  to  have  taken  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah ;  and 
there  appears  no  reason  why  the  fai^t  shotdd  have  been 
mentioned,  unless  to  point  him  out  as  the  author  of  the 
e\'il  practice  of  polygamy.  The  manner  in  which  the 
6«)ns  of  Lamech  distinguished  themselves  as  the  inven- 
tors of  useful  arts  is  mentioned  under  their  several  names 
(({.  v.).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  (ad  loc.)  ailds,  that 
Jiis  daughter  was  ^  the  mistress  of  sounds  and  songs,*'  L 
c.  the  first  poetess ;  which  Jewish  tradition  embellishes 
by  saying  that  all  the  world  wondered  after  her,  even 
t  he  sons  of  God,  and  that  evil  spirits  were  b(»m  of  her 
(  Miilrask  on  Uuth, and  Zohar).  Josephus  {Ant,  i, 2, 2) 
relates  that  the  numlxir  of  Lamech's  sons  was  sevitnty- 
fteven,  and  Jerome  records  the  same  tradition,  adding 
(hat  they  were  all  cut  off  by  the  Deluge,  and  that  this 
<««-as  the  seventy-and-scvenfold  vengeance  which  La- 
mech imprecate<l. 

The  roost  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with 
LiSnech  is  the  poetical  address  which  he  is  very  abrupt- 
ly introduced  as  making  to  his  wives,  being,  indeed,  the 
ouly  ejuunple  of  antediluvian  poetry  extant  (Gen.  iv,  23, 

24^; 

Adah  and  Zillsh,  hear  my  voice ; 
Wives  of  Lamech,  listen  to  my  say ! 
For  a  man  I  slew  for  my  wound. 
Even  a  youth  for  my  bruise: 
If  sevenfold  Cain  was  to  be  avenged, 
Then  Lamech  seveuty  and  seven. 

Aaa  4i]  the  appearance  of  an  extract  from  an  old  poem, 

aic\i  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  handed  down  by 

!*^tion  to  the  time  of  Moses.     It  is  very  ditficult  to 

L^^^^f  to  what  it  refers,  and  the  best  explanation  can 

.  '^*>thing  more  than  a  conjecture.     It  is  the  subject 

p.^    diisatatiou  by  Hilliger  in  Thesaunu  Thetdtufutt- 

^^^/*^^  >-  141f  and  is  discussed  at  length  by  the  various 

2^***  mutators  on  Genesis.     See  also  Hase,  De  Oraaih 

(xi"*^^^  (Brem.  1712) ;  Schroder,  I/e  Ltunecho  homicida 

^.  ^^m  1721).     The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  ancient 

.***«dem  \'iewa.    ** Chrysostom  {I/om,  xx  in  (Jen.)  re- 

^  *^*    lamech  as  a  murderer  stung  by  remorse,  driven 

^j^^^lie  public  confession  of  his  guilt  solely  to  ease  his 

rrrJi^^nce,  and  afterwards  (//om.  m  Pga.  vi)  obtaining 

^^J[^^^«    Thwidoret  {Quctst.  in  Gen,  xliv)  sets  him  <Iown 

^JL     «iiiirderer.     Basil  {Ep.  260  [817],  §  5)  interprets 

^^^  ^oh's  words  to  mean  that  he  had  committed  two 

jjj^  '^^n,  and  that  he  deserved  a  much  severer  punish- 

•     ^*^    than  Cain,  as  having  sinned  after  plainer  wam- 

liuca^  '^"^  midA,  that  some  persons  interpret  the  hist 

^^^  of  the  poem  as  meaning  that,  whereas  Cain's  sin 

^T^^aed,  and  was  followed  aifter  seven  generations  by 

.    punishment  of  the  Deluge  washing  out  the  foulness 

*^^  wofid,  so  Lamech's  sin  shall  be  followed  in  the 

*^^ty-«eventh  (sec  Udcc  iii,  23-38)  generation  by  the 

c^'^^utig  of  mm  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 


I  »i«' 


Jerome  {Kp,  xxxvi,  ad  Dnmfifum^  t.  i,  p.  161)  relates  as 
a  tradition  of  his  predecessors  and  of  the  Jews  that  Cain 
was  accidentally  tdain  by  Lamech  in  the  seventh  gener- 
ation from  Adam.  This  legend  is  told  with  fuller  de- 
tails by  Jarchi.  (See  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  I  Hurt,  ad  loc.) 
According  to  him,  the  occasion  of  the  poem  was  the  re- 
fusal of  I^mecirs  wives  to  associate  with  him  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  killed  C4iin  and  Tubal-cain ;  La- 
mech, it  \a  said,  was  blind,  and  was  led  about  by  'l\ibal- 
cain ;  when  the  latter  saw  in  the  thicket  what  he  su^h 
|)osed  to  be  a  wild  lieast,  Lamech,  by  his  son*s  direction, 
shot  an  arrow  at  it,  and  thus  slew  Cain ;  in  alarm  and 
indignation  at  the  dee<l,  he  kille<l  his  son;  hence  his 
wives  refiistrd  to  ass^>ciate  with  him;  and  he  excuses 
himself  as  having  acted  without  a  vengeful  or  murder- 
ous pur]K>fle.  Onkelos,  followed  by  Pseudo-. Jonathan, 
paraphrases  it, 'I  have  not  slain  a  man  that  I  should 
bear  sin  on  his  account.'  The  Arab.  Vcr.  (Saaiiias)  puts 
it  in  an  intem>gative  fonn, 'Have  I  slain  a  manV  etc. 
These  two  versions,  which  are  substantially  the  same, 
are  adoptiMl  by  De  Dieu  and  bishop  Patrick.  Abcn- 
Ezra,  Calvin,  Drusius,  and  Cartwright  interpret  it  in 
the  future  tense  as  a  threat,* I  will  slay  any  man  who 
wounds  me.*  Luther  considers  the  occasion  of  the  poem 
to  t)e  the  delitierate  murder  of  Cain  by  lamech.  Light- 
foot  {Deca$  Chorogr,  Marc.  pram.  §  iv)  considers  La- 
mech as  expressing  remorse  for  having,  as  the  tirst  po- 
lygamist,  intnxiuced  more  destruction  and  murder  than 
Cain  was  the  author  of  into  the  world"  (Smith).  Shuck- 
fonl,  in  his  Connection^  supposes  that  the  descendants  of 
Cain  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  fear  of  vengeance  for 
the  death  of  Abel  from  the  family  of  Adam ;  and  that 
Lamech,  in  order  to  persuade  his  wives  of  the  groun«l- 
lessness  of  such  fears,  used  the  argument  in  the  text,  i.  e. 
if  any  one  who  might  slay  Cain,  the  munlerer  of  his 
brother,  was  threatened  with  sevenfold  vengeance,  sure- 
ly they  must  expe<:t  a  far  sorer  punishment  who  should 
prtrsume  to  kill  any  of  us  on  the  same  account.  Others 
regard  Lamech's  speech  as  a  heaven-daring  avowal  of 
murder,  in  which  he  had  himself  received  a  sliglit 
wound.  Some  have  even  sought  to  identify  lamech 
with  the  Asiatit*  deity  Jjemua  or  Lames  (see  Movers, 
Phfm.  477;  Nork,  Bibl.  Afythol.  i,  235).  Herder,  in  his 
//tbrftp  Poetry^  supposes  that  the  haughty  and  revenge- 
ful I^amech,  overjoyed  by  the  invention  of  metallic  weap- 
ons by  his  son  Tubal-cain,  breaks  out  in  this  triumplud 
song,  boasting  that  if  Cain,  by  the  providence  of  (lod, 
was  to  l)e  avenged  sevenfold,  he,  by  means  of  the  newly- 
invented  weapons,  so  much  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  known  at  tliat  time,  would  be  able  to  take  a  much 
heavier  vengeance  on  those  who  injured  him.  This  hy- 
{Kithesis  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  poem  was  partly  an- 
ticifMitcd  by  I  less,  and  has  been  received  by  KosenmUl- 
ler,  Kwald,  and  Delitzsclu  l*feitfer  {J)iJ\  Scrip.  Imc.  p. 
25)  collects  different  opuiions  up  to  his  time  with  his 
usual  diligence,  and  condutles  that  the  i)oem  is  Ijamcch's 
vindication  of  himself  to  his  wives,  who  were  in  ternir 
for  the  })osi«ible  consequences  of  his  having  slain  two  of 
the  (tofiterity  of  Seth.  This  judicious  view  is  substan- 
tially that  of  Lowth  (Z)^  S.Poesi  I/tb.  iv,  91)  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  who  think  that  lamech  is  excusing  himself  for 
s<mie  munler  which  he  had  committed  in  self-defence 
(*'for  a  wound  intlicteil  on  me"),  and  he  opposes  a  hom- 
icide of  this  nature  to  the  wilful  and  inexcusable  fratri- 
cide of  Cain.  Under  this  view  Lamech  would  api)ear 
to  have  intended  to  comfort  his  wives  bv  the  assurance 

at 

that  he  was  really  exposed  to  no  danger  from  this  act^ 
and  that  any  attempt  u]H)n  his  life  on  the  |yart  of  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  would  not  fail  to  bring  down 
uynm  them  the  severest  vengeance  (comjwire  Dathe  and 
ICosenmiUler,  ad  loc.;  see  also  Turner's  Compunum  to 
Gentsi*^  p.  209).  *'  That  he  had  shiin  a  man,  a  young 
man  ( for  the  youth  of  one  clause  is  undoubt(>dly  but  a 
more  sfiecitic  indication  of  the  man  in  the  other),  and 
this  not  in  cool  blood,  but  in  consecjuence  of  a  wound  or 
bruise  he  had  himself  received,  is,  if  not  the  only  iK>8si- 
ble,  certainly  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
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words ;  and  on  the  ground  apparently  of  a  difference  be> 
tween  h\»  case  and  that  of  (Gain's — namely,  that  he  had 
done  wider  provocation  what  Cain  had  done  irithout  it — 
he  assures  himself  of  an  interest  in  the  divine  giuird- 
ianship  and  protection  immeasurably  greater  than  that 
grnnted  to  Cain.  This  seems  as  plainly  the  import  of 
Lamech's  speech  as  language  could  well  make  it.  But 
if  it  seems  to  imply,  as  it  ccrt^nly  does,  that  Lamech 
was  not  an  offender  after  the  ty])e  and  measure  of  Cain, 
it  at  the  same  time  shows  how  that  brnuch  of  the  hu- 
man family  were  becoming  familiar  \i'ith  strife  and 
bloodshed,  and,  instead  of  mourning  over  it,  were  rather 
presuming  on  the  divine  mercy  and  fori>earance  to  brace 
themselves  for  its  encounters,  that  they  might  repel 
force  with  force.  The  prelude  already  appears  here  of 
the  terrible  scenes  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, disclosed  themselves  far  and  wide — when  the  earth 
was  tilled  with  violence,  and  deeds  were  ever}'  day  done 
which  cried  in  the  ear  of  heaven  for  vengeance.  Such 
was  the  miserable  result  of  the  human  art  and  the  earth- 
ly resources  brought  into  play  by  the  Cainit«  race,  and 
on  which  they  proudly  leaned  for  their  ascendency ;  nor 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  here  also,  even  in  respect  to 
the  poetic  gift  of  nature,  the  beginning  was  pmphctic 
of  the  end."    See  Antkdiluvians. 

2.  The  seventh  in  descent  from  Seth,  being  the  son 
of  Methuselah,  and  father  of  several  sons,  of  whom  ap- 
parentlv  the  oldest  was  Noah  ((icn.  v,  25-31 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  3 ;  Luke  iii,  36).  RC.  3297-2520.  He  was  182  years 
old  at  the  birth  of  Noah,  and  8ur\'ived  that  event  595 
years,  making  his  total  age  777.  Ills  character  appcarsi 
to  have  been  different  fn>ra  that  of  his  Cainitc  name- 
sake (see  Dettinger,  in  the  Tiib.  Zcif*rhr,j\  ThfoL  1835, 
i,  1 1  s(|.).  "  Chr>'sostom  {St-rm.  ix  in  Gen.^  and  lionu 
xxi  in  (Jfm.)f  i)erhaps  thinking  of  the  character  of  the 
other  I^mech,  speaks  of  this  as  an  unrighteous  man, 
though  moved  by  a  divine  impulse  to  give  a  prophetic 
name  to  his  son.  Buttman  and  others,  ubser\'ing  that 
the  names  of  I^amech  and  Enoch  are  found  in  the  list 
of  Seth's,  as  well  as  of  Cain's  family,  infer  that  the  two 
lists  are  mcrelv  different  versions  or  recensions  of  one 
original  list — traces  of  two  conflicting  histories  of  the 
first  human  family.  This  theory  b  deservedly  repudi- 
ated by  Delitzsch  on  Gen,  v." 

Lamennais,  F61icit6  Robert,  Abbe  de,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian  and  philoeopher,  occupies  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  lit- 
erary history  of  France  of  the  19th  centurj'.  He  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  at  St.Malo,  in  Bretagne,  June  6, 
1782.  In  his  boyhoo',  his  clerical  tutor  having  fled 
to  England  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  and 
his  brother  continued  their  studies  together  with  singu- 
lar independence.  It  is  said  that  when  only  twelve 
years  old  he  was  able  to  re^d  Livy  and  Plutarch  with 
ease.  "  In  1794,  having  l)een  sent  to  live  with  an  uncle, 
this  relation,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  a  wilful  boy, 
used  to  shut  him  up  for  whole  days  in  a  library  consist- 
ing of  two  compartments,  one  of  which,  called  ^Hell,' 
contained  a  large  number  of  prohibited  Ixwks,  which 
little  Rol)crt  was  enjoined  not  to  read.  But  the  lad  al- 
ready cared  for  none  but  books  of  reflection,  and  finding 
sf)me  of  these  on  the  prohibited  shelves,  that  division 
became  his  favorite.  Long  hours  were  thus  spent  in 
reading  the  anient  pages  of  Rousseau,  the  thoughtful 
volumes  of  Malebranche,  and  other  writers  of  sentiment 
and  philosophy.  Such  a  course  of  reading,  farfnim  pro- 
ducing its  usual  effects  of  precocious  vainglory  and  un- 
belief on  so  young  a  mind,  ser^'ed  rather  to  ripen  his 
judgment,  and  to  develop  that  religious  fervor  which 
was  a  part  of  his  nature"  {Etiglinh  Cychpipdia).  He 
soon  took  a  decidedly  religious  course,  and,  though  of- 
fered a  mercantile  career  by  his  father,  ^-hose  the  clerical 
pn)fcssion.  Before,  however,  entering  upon  the  studies 
of  the  sacred  office,  he  accepted  in  18()7  the  iwnition  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  his  native  place. 

To  promote  ))ractical  piety,  he  published  in  1808  a 
translation  of  the  ascetic  Guide  Spirituel  of  Louis  de 


Blois.  In  reference  to  the  Concordat  of  Napoleon,  he 
wrote  Rfftexions  sur  Vetat  de  Veglise  en  France  pendant 
le  dix'huUvfme  Heck  et  sur  la  situation  actuelie  ( 1808). 
He  here  denounces  the  materialism  propagated  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  18th  century,  bitterly  deplores  the 
apathy  thence  induced  to  religion,  and  expresses  much 
hope  from  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Concordat,  and 
declares  the  laws  of  religion  and  morality  to  be  the  su- 
preme Uiws  of  life.  The  imperial  censorship,  however, 
detected  a  dangerous  independent  tendency  in  this  work, 
especially  in  the  demand  for  ecclesiastical  synods  and 
conferences,  and  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  was  sup- 
pressed. After  having  received  the  clerical  tonsure  (in 
181 1),  he  published,  in  defence  of  the  papal  authority 
and  against  Napoleon,  Tradition  de  Veglise  sur  Vhutitu- 
tion  des  evtques  (Paris,  1814).  From  retirement  in  Eng- 
land, whither  he  had  been  obliged  to  flee  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  Lamennais  returned  to  France  (in  1816) 
in  fuU  sympathy  with  the  Restoration,  and  entered 
more  ardently  than  ever  u|ton  the  work  of  disseminating 
his  earlier  opinions.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1817, 
and  in  this  year  began  the  publication  of  his  Essai  sur 
Vindifference  en  matiere  de  relit/ion  (Paris,  1817-1820,4 
vols.).  This  work,  of  which  Lacordaire  said  that  it 
caused  its  author  to  rise,  in  a  single  day,  like  a  new  Bos- 
suet  above  the  horizon,  thoroughly  aroused  public  at- 
tention to  the  author  and  his  principles,  attracted  many 
readers  by  the  eloquence  of  its  style,  and  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  The  work  belongs  to  the  Cath- 
olic reactionary  school  of  philosophy,  to  which  Joseph 
de  Maistre  had  given  the  leading  impulse.  The  author 
first  points  out  certaui  (>erilous  tendencies  of  the  age 
which  seem  to  threaten  another  revolution,  and  notices 
the  various  systems  of  religious  indifference.  He  next 
asserts  the  absolute  importance  of  religion  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  state.  The  inquiry-  ctmceming  the  ground 
of  certainty  in  matters  of  religion  is  then  met  by  postu- 
lating authority  —  that  is,  the  consenting  testimony  of 
mankind  as  the  only  ground.  This  testimony  finds  its 
interpretation  by  divine  appointment  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  finally  in  the  pope.  This  whole  scheme 
proceeds  ufMin  the  basis  of  sceptical  philosophy,  which 
denies  to  the  individual  reason  the  |K>ssession  of  certain- 
ty concerning  any  truth,  whether  scientific,  philosophic, 
or  religious,  and  which  takes  refuge  for  the  attainment 
of  religious  certainty  in  a  annnum  consent  divinely 
guided.  It  thus  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state,  for  the 
security  of  its  own  welfare  and  that  of  the  individual,  to 
enforce  by  every  moral  and  physical  means  the  decisions 
of  this  authoritative  Church.  Here  was  an  attero))t  to 
win  back  both  prince  and  people  to  the  absolute  subroia> 
sion  demanded  by  (ircgory  VII  and  Innocent  III.  The 
French  Church  was  alarmed  at  so  extreme  a  position,  and 
disavowed  its  own  cham[)ion.  A  Defense  de  FEfsai  sur 
riiulifference  was  issued  by  the  author.  In  1818  Lamen- 
nais joined  hands  for  a  brief  period  with  certain  Royal- 
ists in  founding  the  "  Conservateur ;"  but  afterwards,  in 
sympathy  with  another  coterie  called  the  drapeau  bUme^ 
his  severity  in  writing  againsi  the  management  of  the 
university  invited  the  attention  of  the  police  authorities. 
In  1824  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  pope  Leo  XII ;  he  is  said  to  have  declined  a 
cardinalship,  as  he  had  previously  declined  a  bishopric 
which  had  been  urged  upon  him  by  the  ministry  at 
Paris.  In  La  lit-Uyion  ccnxiderie  dans  ses  rapports  arte 
Vordre  civil  et  j)oHtique  (Paris,  1825-26,  2  v^^ls.)  he  first 
began  to  exhibit  that  freedom  of  thought,  reaching  to 
the  last  boundar}-  of  revolution  (but  which,  however, 
independent  of  Church  interests,  abandons  nothing  in 
spiritual  faith).  It  contained  an  attack  upon  Galilean 
principles,  and  upon  some  measures  of  the  king,  which 
brouglit  him  again  before  the  courts.  Defended  by  the 
legal  skill  of  Berr}-cr,  he  was  let  off  with  a  fine  of  thirty 
francs.  There  is  a  manifest  pnignostication  of  the  com- 
ing disturbance,  of  the  breach  between  the  hierarchical 
authority  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  his  Pntgrks  dt 
la  revolution  et  de  la  guerre  contre  Cigliae  (1829), 
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The  July  revolution  completed,  the  Church  miiKt  now  -  external  form  was  still  Lamennais'  hope.  ITc  had  ideal 
be  :iaved  by  bringinjic  it  into  harmony  with  the  demands  I  ize<l  the  Church,  and  would  now  seek  a  like  panacea  in 
of  civil  liberty,  and  to  serve  such  an  end  Lamennaii* ,'  a  MK'ial  reor^o^iizatiun  (vee  Brit,  ami  For.  Krant^L  ICt^ 
enten  up«»n  the  second  period  of  liis  career.  With  the  ■  rit^r,  Oct,  1863,  p.  7H\\  This  work  wan  severely  ctm- 
c(M>pcration  of  Lacurdaire  (q.  v.)  and  MontAlembert  (<).  demnc<t  by  a  npecial  decree  of  <  iregory  XVI,  Auf;.7, 1834. 
V.)  he  founded  the  journal  VArenir,  which  had  for  its  In  the  Aj}airts  de  Rome  (Paris,  \K^)  Lamennais  en- 
motto  *^  (xod  and  Freedom."  and  for  its  i^iding  thought '  tera  fully  upon  the  final  perifni  of  his  life.  He  here 
(-uiiceniing  the  Church  that  the  latter  can  save  itself  i  breakscoinpletely  and  irrevocably  with  the  (.'hurch;  de- 
fn)m  the  ruin  which  waits  on  political  absolutism  only  clares  the  Roman  hierarchy,  of  which  he  had  long  been 
by  freeing  itself  from  all  relations  with  the  state,  and  '  the  champion,  to  be  incompatible  with  a  true  Christian- 
fn>rn  the  corruptions  of  hierarchical  luxury,  while  it  is  i  ity  an<l  a  tnic  humanism,  and  hereafter  lamennais  was 
to  flourish  only  through  the  voluntary  devoti<in  of  its  regarded  by  the  Church  authorities  as  an  aiM>stat.e. 
adherents,  and  in  harmony  with  laws  which  secure  for  '  Like  Luther,  Ulrich  vou  Ilutten,  and  many  other  great 
the  people  freedom  of  education  and  worship.  He  men,  I^Amennais  had  been  completely  <lisenchanted  by 
preachoil  such  a  doctrine  enthusiastically,  and  believed  '  the  sight  of  the  corruptions  of  iCome  in  her  very  strong- 
that  K<»me  would  receive  it.  He  was  present  at  liome  |  hold.  '*  His  strong  and  clear  vision  saw  in  her  but  a 
iu  18:^1  with  Liconiaire  and  Montalembert,  and  sought :  C4>q>se  wliich  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  resuscitate;  a 
to  win  the  representatives  of  the  French,  Russian,  Aus-  .  conglomerate  religion  made  up  of  Christianity  [)er\'erted 
triau.  and  Prussian  courts  to  his  views.  An  audience  ;  by  Jewi^!h  symlxiHsn),  and  degraded  and  sensualized  by 
wa«  grajite<i  by  the  pope  only  on  condition  of  silence  !  Oriental  and  classii'al  mythology  and  philo«iophy.  Yet 
concerning  the  matters  agitate<L  When,  however,  I^-  he  hcisitated  limg  Inrfore  he  could  make  up  his  mind  tii 
conlaire  had  presented  a  scheme  (»f  these  views  in  writ-  |  deny  his  whole  previous  life,'  to  forsake  and  repudiate; 
ing.  the  French  bishops,  on  April  2*2,  18;)2,  presented  an  |  what  he  had  fonuerly  d(;fended,  to  lx'»ime  an  antago- 
<mts[)<tken  opposition  to  them.  A  few  extracts  from  an  nist  of  the  Church  of  which  he  liad  formerly  been  the 
encyclical  letter  condemnatory' of  such  principles  which  j  bulwark  and  the  champion;  an<l  it  re({uired  a  year's 
was  Usued  by  Gregor>'  XVI  on  Aug.  15,  1H:{2,  lient  ex-  ,  meditation  and  self-examination,  amid  the  w(nnIs  of  his 
plains  the  peculiar  position  assumed  by  the  writers  of  .  patenialdomainofI^Chesnuye,b<:f(»re  he  resolved  thial- 
L'Arenir:  *'From  this  infectious  source  of  indifTerent-  ,  Iv  and  forever  Ui  bri'ak  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
ism,"  says  the  encyclical,  *•  flows  that  absurd  and  cnro-    a  worUUy  iniint  of  view,  he  had  everj-thing  to  lt»se  and 


neuus  maxim,  or,  rather,  tluit  madness,  which  would 
insure  and  guarantee  to  all  liberty  of  conscience.     The 


nothing  to  gain  by  the  amrse  which  he  pursued,  and  it 
re<iuired  no  orfUnary  courage,  no  small  pr)rtion  of  the 


way  is  pre}»ared  for  this  pernicious  error  by  the  free  and    mArt>'r-spirit  to  act  as  he  acted"  (For,  and  Jiri/,  Frang, 

unlimited  liberty  of  opinion  which  is  spreading  abroad,  !  /^frtV/r,  Oct.  18(t3,  p.  734)).     In  1837  he  liegan  to  edit  a 

t«»  the  misfortune  of  civil  and  religious  society,  some  j  daily  journal, /.<? //rr*»  r/«  Peuplr.     His  work, /-^/*r/y*rt 

asserting  with  extreme  imprudence  that  it  may  be  pro-    /ef^roi/rfrrffz/^i^f/ (1840  ),was  obnoxious  to  the  authorities, 

dncti\'e  of  certain  advantages  W  religion."     And  after-  '  and  cause<l  the  author  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a 

warils  it  adds:  '*  With  this  is  connected  that  lamentable  I  fine  of  2(^H>  francs.     The  most  important  and  elalH)ratc 

iiherty  which  we  cannot  regard  with  too  much  horror,  ',  work  of  the  latter  days  (»f  Lamennais  is  his  A>^t£tJw^(f  if  n^ 

tlie  liberty  of  the  press  to  pu!)lish  all  sorts  of  writings,  [  J^hihgophif,  in  4  volumes  (Parin,  184<Mr») ;  a  work  elo- 

a  laljerty  which  some  perstms  dare  to  demand  and  extol '  quent  and  religious  in  tone,  an<l  exhibiting  the  author's 

wit  h  90  much  noise  and  ardor."     A  copy  of  it  was  sent    general  philosophical  (Conceptions  in  this  later  period  of 

with  special  explaiuitions  to  Lameiniais  by  conlinal  '  his  life.     Here  the  authoritative  ground  of  certainty  is 

l'ia<rca,  who  u]^;ed  him  to  render  submission  to  the  au-    found,  not  in  the  common  testimony  of  mankind^but  in 

tliuvity  he  hafl  himself  so  highly  extoIle<l,  and,  as  if  to  !  the  common  reason.    Philosophy  is  understood  in  a  broad 

nijkke  even  mure  explicit  the  meaning  of  the  encyclical  j  sense,  having  for  its  range  the  facts  of  geiieral  being;  it 

\>f   vrhich  he  was  the  transmittent,  added,  "  The  dt)c-    is  not  merely  a  matter  of  psychologj-  or  metaphysics. 

trinesof  the  L\\vfnir  up<m  the  lil»erty  of  worship  and  |  The  nWAw/of  this  philosophy  is  the  assumption  of  cei^ 

the  liberty  of  the  press  arc  very  n*prehensible,  and  in    tain  foundation  truths  which  all  mankind  admit.     K\y- 


4>)»p««ition  to  the  teaching,  the  maxims,  and  tht  jHtliey 

oj  tht  Church  [the  italics  are  ours].     They  have  ex- 

c<?<Hlingly  astonished  and  afflicted  the  holy  father;  for 

11.  under  certain  circumstances,  prudence  comfjels  us  to 

t^lenie  them  as  lesser  evils,  such  doctrines  can  never 

"^  held  up  by  a  Roman  Catholic  as  gissl  in  themselves, 

*"  *•  things  desirable."     Strangely  enough,  as  it  must 

•PP««r  t>  Prutcstont  ideas,  the  three  editors  of  L\4  venir 

,r***»ennaM  and  his  two  younger  cftadjutors,  I^acor- 

'^  ^nd  Montalembert — sulimitted  to  the  fuifial  see, 


solute  existence  is  not  callable  of  proi>f,  and  in  like  man- 
ner God  aiul  the  workl  are  two  fundamental  asMimp- 
tions.  Otnl  has  in  his  own  essence  necessity  and  varie- 
ty. He  is  an  eternal  cHmscuous  P^go.  He  has  the  tri- 
une attributes  of  |M)wer,  intelligen(*e,  and  love,  which  in 
Sc*ripture  language  are  expressed  as  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  GjmI  has  so<uety  within  himself,  is  the  type 
of  all  sfK'iety,  and  the  three  attributes  prfxluce  and  ex- 
plain the  laws  of  whatever  is  outside  of  (rod.  These 
attributes  are  recognised  as  controlling  elements  through 


. '  ^'^  course,  to  evince  their  sincerity,  db«continue<l  the    every  development  of  this  philosophical  system.    Crea- 


Jtibii 


**=*lion  of  L\i  venir.     But  Lamennais  having  afUT- 


tion  is  not  emanation,  but  the  original  divine  idetts  are 


J^^*  in  certain  smaller  articles,  expressed  hims^-lf  in  a  ,  moile  real  by  dinV^free  ])ou}er.  This  is  not  Pantheism 
a  W  *^'^^*™'y  to  the  Wews  of  the  encyclical,  he  receive<l  i  or  Dualism.  Matter  arises  under  the  mysterious  jx>wer 
ji.  ***^  from  the  pojie  on  the  8ubject>,  and  thereu|)on,  in  !  of  Ood  in  the  limitatitm  of  individuals.  l*n>|)erly  speak- 
{ji^^^*<U  way,  sulncribed  a  submission,  Dec  11,  1833,  at  i  ing,  matter  in  not  a  distinct  entity;  it  is  but  a  limitation 
^  ^^^'^"^  «f  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  In  the  AJJfairfs  of  that  whii-.h  exi.nts.  Time  and  space,  the  modes  of 
jy,-  .  **^  (see  below),  however,  he  declared  tliatthis  sub-  our  existence,  are  the  limitations  of  eteniity  and  im- 
f^  1^^*^  **°  1*1*  P*rt  1**<1  l^cen  ma<le  only  for  the  sake  mensity,  which  are  the  mtMles  of  (imi's  existence.  The 
nuttL^I^^  and  that,  in  truth,  the  welfare  of  the  people  j  nature  of  the  universe  is  to  Ik*  determined  by  the  aid  of 
y>^j^^**«  consiilered  before  that  of  the  Church.  In  1834  '  the  disi*losures  of  science,  but  the  laws  of  its  existcnw. 
^^^■*  cTirw  croj^ant  ap]>eared,  which  i»assed  in  a  few  I  and  o|ierati(>n  in  the  forms  of  inorganic,  organic, and  in- 


1^^^  throogh  100  editions,  and  was  translated  into  l  telle<:tualbi:i ng  are  determined  by  the  apfilication  of  the 
f_^^  languages.  In  this  work  a  new  s^nrit  is  mani-  ;  principles  inhen^nt  in  the  three  divine  attributes.  Man 
^  ^^  ^n  cameat  language  the  former  and  existing  evils  .  is  the  most  elevated  of  the  beings  kn<iwn  to  us.  The 
t^^^ly  are  deplored,  while  in  a  style  of  prophetic  ar-  I  great  ]miblem  conccniing  man  is  the  origin  of  moral 
Y^^y^  fature  is  anticipated.  A  new  Christianity,  I  evil  This  is  to  l)e  explaine<l  as  a  limifatitm  of  the  free 
^^^  *xi  the  prindplea  of  the  New  Testament,  in  a  rev- I  moral  agent  in  his  communion  with  <i(xl.  Thus,  al- 
^^^^^^iicd  deinucnitic  atate  is  ioughL     A  certain  ideal  j  though  hurtful  to  the  subject,  the  actuality  of  mural  evil 
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does  not  introduce  any  positive  disorder  into  the  uni- 
verse regarded  as  a  realization  of  the  diWne  ideas.  The 
true  purpose  of  man's  life  is  to  free  himself  from  this 
state  of  isolation,  of  negation  in  «<>(/*,  and  come  into  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  divine  will  The  application  of 
this  system  to  the  several  faculties  and  pursuits  of  man 
is  developed  at  lai^.  Hope  for  the  world  thus  lies  in 
the  development  of  the  people.  Religion  and  nature 
will  issue  in  one  when  fully  disclosed.  Everything  in 
the  work  seems  to  proceed  from  a  religious,  but  no  lon- 
ger churchly  stand -point. 

Lameniuus'  Discutsiotu  Critiques  et  pen$^eji  diveraes 
sur  la  Reliffvin  et  la  Philttsophie  (Paris,  1K41)  gives  the 
author's  views  on  social  ({ucstions.  In  place  of  the 
Church  authority  whose  claims  he  formerly  advocate<U 
he  would  now  have  the  democratic  thcoi*racy  honorecU 
This  is  in  great  measure  a  retraction  of  his  work  Sur 
Findifference  en  matiere  de  Religion,  Of  similar  im- 
port is  La  Reliffion  du  passe  et  de  Favenir  du  Peupk 
(1842).  It  is  no  longer  the  future  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  speaks,  but  of  the  people.  His  Church  is  now 
the  religion  of  brotherly  love,  and  he  will  have  it  rise 
upon  the  ruins  of  both  Romanism  and  I^testantism. 
A  mschaspands  et  Darvans  (1843),  and  Les  erangilts^  tra- 
duction nouvelle  avec  des  notes  et  des  rejiexions  (1846), 
were  issued  professedly  as  a  defence  for  the  people 
against  a  mythological  and  superstitious  credulity.  La- 
mennais  was  greatly  interested  in  the  February  Revolu- 
tion, and  exerted  his  intluence  to  prevent  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  the  Church  and  religious  interests,  (xrat- 
itude  for  his  se^-ices  in  this  regard  led  to  his  election 
to  the  Assembly  fmm  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and 
in  his  seat  he  alwavs  sided  with  the  Left.  He  b  said  to 
have  spoken  but  once,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tatorship of  CJavaignac.  He  undertook  the  editorship, 
conjointly  with  Pascal  Duprat,  of  the  journal  Ae  J'eujtle 
Conatiiuant,  He  was  grieved  by  the  violence  of  the  Red 
Republicans,  though  still  steadfast  in  his  hope  of  the 
democracy;  and  was  forced  into  retirement  by  the  coup 
d'etat,  meeting  with  disappointment  in  this  direction 
likewise.  Nothing,  however,  availed  to  change  the 
views  he  had  in  later  years  adopteil,  and  the  Church 
sought  in  vain,  through  the  influence  of  relatives,  to  re- 
call him  to  her  faith  on  his  dying  bed.  He  died  at  Par- 
is, in  the  Rue  du  Grand  Chartres,  Feb.  27, 1854.  He  had 
refused  to  see  a  minister,  and  his  will  ordered  that  no 
formal  ceremonv  should  attend  his  buriaL  He  wished 
his  body  to  be  placed  in  tlie  corbiUard  des  pauvres,  or 
pauper's  hearse,  and  this  direction  was  complied  with. 
His  remains  were  followed  by  a  few  friends,  as  Beran- 
ger  and  (yamier  Pages,  and  also,  notwithstanding  the 
police  prohibition,  by  a  large  numl)er  of  the  people,  who 
gathered  at  the  cemetery  Pere  la  Chaise.  No  prayer 
was  uttered,  nor  last  word  said,  and  the  remains  were 
placed  in  the  common  grave,  without  cross  or  stone  to 
mark  their  reding  -  place.  Lamennais  was  small  of 
stature,  though  of  attractive  physiognomy;  somewhat 
slow  and  hesitating  in  speech,  with  something  of  the 
Rretagne  dialect;  less  able  with  his  tf^ngue  tlian  with 
his  pen.  His  family  had  IcMt  most  of  their  proiierty  in 
the  tirst  Revolution,  and  he  himself  a  large  part  of  his 
own  through  mispla(*ed  confidence.  In  later  years  he 
resided  muntlv  ow  a  small  estate  in  Lachesuave,  near 
Dinaii,  in  Brotagne. 

As  a  lit4'rar>'  character,  Tjamennais  occupicnl  a  pn>mi- 
nent  place  in  the  revival  of  style  undir  the  Restoration. 
His  era  succeeds  that  of  Chatiaul)riand,and  corres|)onds 
with  that  of  Madame  do  .Stael  an<l  .hiseph  de  Maistre. 
He  was  an  earnest  if  not  profound  thinker,  but  esficcial- 
ly  brilliant  as  a  writer.  He  had  the  culture  of  art  com- 
bined with  the  vehemence  uf  pa»v(ion,  though  the  latter 
element  perhaps  too  often  ex]>rcssed  itself  in  the  manner 
of  declamation.  As  a  theorist  in  social  philosophy  he 
had  a  counterpart  in  Benjamin  Constant,  who  t4K>k  his 
stand-|)oint  in  individual  liberty,  while  Lameniuiis  set 
out  from  the  assumption  of  a  consenting  unity  in  society 
and  religion.    It  has  been  claimed  that  his  steadfastness 


to  this  primary  principle  explains  the  variation  of  por- 
tion which  changed  political  circumstances  seemed  to 
necessitate,  causing  him  to  be  at  one  time  all  for  the 
Church,  at  another  all  for  the  people.  There  were,  at 
all  events,  three  distinct  periods  in  his  career,  in  the 
first  of  which  he  was  Ultramontane  ^  in  the  second  he 
sought  to  mediate  between  the  Church  and  democratic 
ideas  \  while  at  the  last  he  cast  off  all  churchly  control, 
and  became  a  chiliastic  propliet  of  the  democracy. 

M.  Guizot,  in  the  second  series  of  his  Meditations  on 
the  Actual  State  of  Christiumttfy  thus  portraitures  La- 
mennais :  ^*  This  apostle  of  universal  reason  was  at  the 
same  time  the  proudest  w^orshipper  of  his  own  reason. 
Under  the  pressure  of  events  without,  and  of  an  ardent 
controversy,  a  transformation  took  {ilace  in  him,  marked 
at  once  by  its  logical  deductions  and  its  moral  inct»nsist- 
ency ;  he  changed  his  camp  without  changing  his  prin- 
ciples ;  in  the  attempt  to  lead  the  supreme  authority  of 
his  Church  to  admit  his  principles  he  had  failed ;  and 
from  that  instant  the  very  spirit  of  revolt  that  he<had 
so  severely  rebuked  broke  loose  in  his  soul  and  in  his 
writings,  finding  expression  at  one  time  in  an  indigna- 
tion full  of  hatred  levelled  at  the  |K>werful,  the  rich,  and 
the  fortunate  ones  of  the  w^orld ;  at  another  time  in  a 
tender  sym|iathy  for  the  miseries  of  humanity.  The 
Worils  of  a  Belierer  are  the  eloquent  «mtburFt  of  this 
tumult  in  his  soid.  Plunge<l  in  the  chaos  of  sentiments 
the  most  contradictory,  and  yet  claiming  to  be  always 
consistent  with  himself,  tlie  champion  of  authority  be- 
came in  the  state  the  most  baited  of  democrats,  and  in 
the  Church  the  haughtiest  of  rebels.  It  is  not  without 
sorrow  that  I  thus  express  my  unreser>'ed  opinion  of  a 
man  of  sui>erior  talent — mind  lofty, soul  intense;  a  man 
in  the  sequel  pn>foundly  sad  himself,  although  haughty 
in  his  ver}'  falL  One  cannot  read  in  their  stormy  suc- 
cession the  numerous  writings  of  the  abbe  de  Lamen- 
nais without  ree'ognising  in  them  traces,  I  will  not  say  of 
his  intellectual  per))lexities — his  pride  ilid  not  fed  them 
— but  of  the  sufferings  of  his  soul,  whether  for  g(M>d  or  Unr 
evil.  His  was  a  noble  nature,  but  full  of  exagge'ration  in 
his  opinions,  of  fanatical  arrugance,  and  of  angr\*  a^pe^• 
ity  in  his  polemics.  One  title  to  our  gratitude  remaiua 
to  the  abb^  de  Lamennais — he  thuudercd  to  purftosc 
against  the  gross  and  vulgar  forgctfulness  of  the  great 
moral  interests  of  humanity.  His  essay  on  indifference 
in  religious  questions  inflicted  a  rude  blow  upon  that 
vice  of  the  time,  and  recalled  men's  souls  to  regions 
above.  And  thus  it  was,  too,  that  he  rendered  service 
to  the  great  movement  aiid  awakening  of  Christians  in 
the  19th  centur}',  and  that  he  merits  his  place  in  that 
movement,  although  he  deserted  it.*' 

One  of  I^Amennais'  last  and  most  earnest  injuncttoM 
was  that  certain  papers,  which  contained  his  latest  sen- 
timents, should  be  published  without  alteration  or  sup- 
pression ;  but  the  religious  advisers  of  bis  niece  (who 
was  also  his  housekeefHir)  so  far  wrought  on  her  suscep- 
tibility as  to  cause  her  to  refuse  to  give  up  the  papers  to 
the  persons  whom  Lamennais  had  authorized  to  super- 
intend their  publication.  The  matter  was  in  eMiiae* 
<)uence  brought  lx>fore  the  premier  legal  tribunal,  when 
the  judges  directed  (August,  1856)  that  the  paiK-rs  i»hoidd 
be  handed  over  for  [)ublicatiou  ui  their  integrity. 

The  iirst  edition  of  Lamennais'  collected  works  was 
published  uneler  the  title  (Eurres  cotnjUites  (Paris,  1836- 
37, 12  vob.  8vo).  Several  editions  have  ap|>ean  o  since. 
See  Paganel,  Examen  critique  dts  Opiniom  de  VA  1>U  de 
Lanieiuiais  (2d  edit.  1825,  2  voK  8vo) ;  H.  I^iacordaire, 
Cimsidt>ratiims  sur  le.  Syst'eme  PhUosophique  de  J/,  dt 
Lavieimais  (1834,  8vo) ;  E.  I^erminier,  Les  A  drrrsairti 
(le.  Lametmais  (in  the  Rei^ue  des  Deux  Mondes^  1834); 
Robinet,  Etudts  sur  Vabbe,  de.  JAtmemuiis  (1835) ;  Mft- 
drolle,  IJistoire  secrete  du  Partie  et  de  CApostasie  de  M, 
de  /AWiemutis  (1843 );  I^)menie,  J/.«If  Lamennais  (1840); 
Sainte-Beuve, OT/iyi/e  et  Portraits  Liftsraires^Y  (Paris, 
1846) ;  and,  by  the  same  author,  Portraits  Contemportms 
(1846),  i,  134-*191 ;  E.  Rt^nan,  iMmennais  et  aes  errits  (in 
the  Rtvuid  des  Deux  JUamkSf  August,  1857) ;  Murcll,//ul 
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Modem  Pkilos'yphyj  p.  527-87;  Damiron,  E»sai  mr  Chis- 
tuire  de  la  Philtmophie  en  Fritnce  ait  Idiftae  nedf  (1H28), 
|).  105-197;  HaJ^^,  /^«  [k>gmet  Chretiens^  i,449  sq. ;  For- 
eif/n  Qnar.  Rtrr,  April,  1836 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  1843,  p. 
382  «|.;  WrMminUtr  Rerint,  April,  1859;  1866,  p.  174; 
Jieruf  Chrelimne,  voL  xiv,  No.  3,  p.  173.  See  also  the  ex- 
cellent articles  in  Herzog,  Rfal-Encyldup.  viii,  178-184 ; 
Hoofer.  Nouc,  Biog,  Gmeraie,  xxix,  182  w\, 

Lamennaia,  Jean  Marie  Robert  de,  a  French 
theolofj^ian,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  St.  Malo 
about  1775,  flourished  as  canon  of  the  diocese  of  Kenneis 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  order  known  as  Ias  Jrires 
dt  Lametmais  de  Ploermel  (compare  Ilerzof^,  Real-Kncy^ 
klitp.  iv,  509).  He  wrote  several  works  on  religious  8ub- 
jectj),  but  they  are  of  no  particular  value.  In  the  pre[>- 
aration  of  TraiKtvm  de  Ceglite  sur  Viiutitutwn  ties  ereques 
he  greatly  assisted  his  brother.  ITc  died  in  1860. — 
Thomas,  hioyraphical  Dictionary ^  p.  1362. 

Lament  (represented  by  numerous  Ileb.  and  sev- 
eral Gr.  words,  of  which  the  principal  are  b^X,  ahal\  to 
mourn;  il3X,anaA', toM^A;  T\tX^^nahah\U}waU;  *TBD, 
sapkad\  to  tm^e  the  breast  in  token  of  violent  grief; 
"jitp,  Icwtf  to  strUx  a  mournful  tune ;  MSa,  hakah  %  to  iceep  ; 

&pi7ve'w,  to  vrml  aloud ;  jcuTrro;,  to  cu/,  i.  e.  beat  the  bo- 
)oni,  etc,  in  violent  bursts  of  grief;  with  their  deriva- 
tives). The  Orientals  are  accustomed  to  bewail  the 
dead  in  the  most  passionate  manner,  and  even  hire  pro- 
fewional  mourners,  usually  women,  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony more  efTectu&Uy  at  funerals.  See  Bukial;  Gkiuf, 
etc. 

The  •^3*'p.  lnnah%  elet/t/,  or  dirpe,  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  earlieiit  Hebrew  writings.     The  first  example  of  it 
which  we  meet  with,  and  also  one  of  the  most  iKAutiful 
and  )>athetic,  is  the  lament  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jon- 
athan (2  Sam.  i,  17-27).    Notwithstanding,  it  is  natural 
tu  suppose  that,  from  an  early  period,  and  not  on  rare 
occasions,  the  Hebrew  poetic  spirit  found  utterance  in 
this  class  of  compositions.     The  kiwih  is  mcntione<l  as 
a  frequent  accompaniment  of  mourning  in  Amos  viii,  10: 
"I  will  turn  your  feasts  into  mourning,  and  all  your 
Bong;i  into  lamentation**  (n3^p).     Jeremiah  wrote  a  la- 
mc^t  on  the  death  of  Josiah,  which,  as  we  are  informed, 
wau«  added  to  the  collection  of  kinoth  or  dirges  existing 
ftt  t.hat  time  (2  Cbron.  xxxv,  25;  compare  also  Jer.  vii, 
:^  ;  ix,  9, 16, 19 ).     In  2  Sam.  iii,  33, 34,  is  i)Teserve<)  the 
bricsf  but  touching  lament  of  I)a\id  over  Abner  (q.  v.). 
'fhe  ih'miA  was  of  two  sorts,  historical  and  prophetical. 
VYm^  laments  of  David  and  Jeremiah  alreaily  mentioneil 
•'■^   of  the  former  sort.     In  the  pro[ihetic  HTitings,  and 
eapcsially  in  Kxekiel,  we  meet  with  the  prophetic  la- 
ment, which  had  reference  to  some  calamitv  vet  future, 
out  vnidiy  antici|jated  and  realizetU    Thus  Ezek.  xxvii, 
"»  **  ^n  of  man,  take  up  a  lametUation  for  Tyrus,"  etc. 
In  thifl  case  the  pniphet  himself  is  told  to  raise  his  la- 
n^^nt,  ^  if  the  ^ity  had  already  been  r)verthrown.     In 
ptticftj  lip  givea  to  his  pmphecy  the  form  of  a  lament,  to 
('sed  when  the  predicted  calamity  has  actually  taken 
P  *«.>.     -pjjp  calamity  is  so  inevitable  that  the  pre()ara- 
*''!«  for  bewailing  it  may  be  now  begun.    (Comp.  Kzek. 
<,*^»1»14;  xxvi,17;  xxvii,d2;  xxviii,12;  xxxii,2,16. 

'■e  only  other  passage  in  which  ^I3'^p»  or  its  cognate 

-.      "l^T  (konen),  is  found,  is  Ezek.  ii,  10,  where  we  read 

.    *  **  roU  of  a  book,"  IBD  Pb^  {megillath  sepher),  be- 

*  **P»^ead  out  before  the  prophet ;  "  and  there  was  writ- 

^'^erein  lamentations,  D'^S^p  (Xrinm),  and  mourning, 

j^^j^.  ^oe."   It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  but  pn)bably 

\:  J^^*^!?  more,  that  immediately  before  the  bouk  of  Kze- 

^here  stands  in  most  of  the  versions  of  the  Hebrew 

^fitureg  a  n^aTa,  or  roll,  which  answers  quite  to  this 

?^ption.    Those  who  regard  the  book  of  Lamenta- 

7??  ••  bekmging  to  the  daas  of  prophetic  laments 

^^  probably  find  iu  this  coincidence  a  confirmation 


The  opinion  just  mentioned,  that  the  book  of  Ijamen- 
tations  was  written  pmlepticaUy  in  view  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  anrl  belongs  to  the  class  of  prophetic 
kinoth,  as  intended  to  describe  that  event  prophetically, 
is  an  ancient  opinion,  held  and  defended  by  critics  of  no 
mean  reputation,  is  not  now  so  generally  entertained 
as  formerly.  The  prophetic  laments  are  usually  very 
brief;  or,  if  they  include  more  than  a  few  verses,  always 
tend  to  pass  into  distinct  prophecy,  and  ran>ly  keep  up 
to  the  close  their  character  as  laments  (Ezek.  xxvii,  27, 
etc.).  rerha|)s  the  most  perfect  example  is  the  lament 
in  Ezek.  xxviii,  12-19;  but  even  there  we  meet  with  a 
•*Thus  saith  the  Lonr'(ver.  12).  It  is  therefore,  prima 
facie,  improbable  that  an  eJegiac  comi>osition  so  length- 
ened an<l  elaborate  as  the  book  of  Lamentations  should 
beAr  a  distinctively  prophetic  character;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  assumed  prophetical  character  might  be 
said  to  justify  this  extended  wail.  Moreover,  in  the 
book  itKelf  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  it 
does  bear  such  a  character;  and  the  most  ancient  tradi- 
tion— that  contauied  in  the  Sept, — gives  to  it  a  histori- 
cal foundation.  It  is,  indeed,  an  old  conjecture,  that  the 
book  of  Lamentations  is  identical  with  the  lament  which 
Jeremiah  composeil  on  the  death  of  Josiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxv,  25) ;  but  this,  if  its  main  or  only  purpose,  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  thn>ughout  the  entire 
lN)ok  there  is  not  a  single  allusion  to  the  death  of  Josiah. 
Only  once  is  mention  made  of  the  king,  *'the  anointed  of 
the  liord"  (iv,  20),  and  the  reference  is  evidently  not  to 
Josiah.     See  Lamentations,  Dock  ok. 

LAMENTATIONS,  Ikx)K  op,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
O.  T.  commonly  assigne<l  to  Jeremiah,  and  consisting  of 
a  remarkable  series  of  threnodies.  In  many  respects  it 
is  peculiar  and  almost  unique  in  the  sacred  canon.    See 

BiBLK. 

L  TUle.^The  Hebrew  name  of  this  book,  HS'^X,  Ey^ 
kah'f  **now,"  is  taken,  like  those  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  from  the  Hebrew  word  with  which  it  opens,  and 
which  appears  to  have  l)een  almost  a  received  formula 
for  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  wailing  (compare  2 
Sam.  i,  19-27).  The  Rabbins  remark  upon  this  title, 
"Three  prophets  have  used  the  word  HS'^X  with  refer- 
ence to  Israel :  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah.  To  what 
are  they  to  be  likeneil  V  To  three  bridesmen  ("p3'^aiI31C3 
=  MvpTrj^(ipot)  who  have  seen  the  afterwards  widowe<l 
wife  in  tliree  difierent  stages.  The  first  has  seen  her  in 
her  opulence  and  her  i>ride,  and  he  said,  *'  Oh,  how  shall 
I  bear  alone  your  overU-aring  and  your  strife?'  (Deut.  i, 
2).  The  second  has  seen  her  in  her  dissipation  and  <lis- 
soluteness,  and  he  said, '  Oh,  how  has  she  beccime  a  har- 
lot !'  (Isa.  i,  21 ).  And  the  third  has  seen  her  in  her  ut- 
ter desolation,  and  he  said, '  Oh,  how  does  she  sit  soli* 
tar>' !'  (Lam.  i,  1)"  (Introduction  to  Echa  Rabathi). 

Later  Jewish  writers  usually  designate  the  book  by 
the  more  descriptive  title  riZ''^,  Kinoth',  "  lamenta- 
tions" =  dirge,  a  term  which  they  found  in  Jer.  vii,  29; 
ix,  10,20;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  25,  and  which  already  had 
probably  been  applied  familiarly  to  the  book  itself.  Sec 
Lamknt. 

The  Septuagint  trannlators  found  themselves  obliged, 
as  in  the  other  cases  referred  to,  to  substitute  some  title 
more  significant,  and  adopted  ^pifvoi  'lepifiiov  as  the 
e<iuivalent  of  the  latter  Hebrew  term.  The  Vulgate 
gives  the  Greek  word,  and  explains  it  (Threni,  id  est, 
Lamentationes  Jeremio'  Prophet<r\  Luther  and  the  A. 
V.  have  given  the  translation  only,  iu  "Klagtlieder**  and 
" Lnmentations^  reH|)ect i vely. 

II.  Position.— In  the  present  Hebrew  Bible  the  book 
of  Lamentations  stands  in  the  Hagiograiiha  (Kcthubim) 
betwwn  Kuth  and  lu-clt^iastes.  The  Jews  l>elieve  that 
it  was  not  written  by  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  <io<l  (b<:tween  which  they  make  a  distinction), 
and  give  this  as  a  reason  fi»r  not  placing  it  among  the 
prophets.  In  the  arrangement  a(lopted  for  s^niagogne 
use,  and  reproduced  in  some  editions,  as  in  the  Bomberg 
Bible  of  1521,  it  stands  among  the  five  Meffilloth  after 
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the  books  of  Moses,  or  booM  of  Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  Solomon's  Song.  This  position  of  the  book 
probably  had  a  liturgical  origin,  as  it  is  read  in  their 
synagogues  on  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab,  which  is  a 
fast  for  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city.  In  the  ancient 
Hebrew  copies,  however,  this  l)ook  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  place  which  is  now  assigned  to  it  in  most 
versions,  namely,  after  Jeremiah.  Indeed,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  Josephus  reckons  up  the  b(x>ks  of  the  C>ld 
Testament  (Contra  ApioHf  i,  8),  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Jeremiah  and  it  originally  formed  but  one  book 
(Prideaux,  Cotmectumj  i,  3B2).  The  Septuagint  groups 
the  writings  connected  with  the  name  of  Jeremiah  to- 
gether, but  the  book  of  Baruch  comes  between  the 
prophecy  and  the  Lamentation.  On  the  hyfrnthesis  of 
some  writers  that  Jer.  lii  was  originally  the  introduction 
to  the  poem,  and  not  the  conclusion  of  the  prophec^', 
and  that  the  preface  of  the  8ept.  (which  is  not  found 
either  in  the  Hebrew  or  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan) 
was  inserted  to  diminish  the  abruptness  occasioned  by 
this  separation  of  the  book  from  that  with  which  it  had 
been  originally  connected,  it  would  follow  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Vulg.  and  the  A.  V.  corresponds  more 
closely  than  any  other  to  that  which  wc  must  look  upon 
as  the  original  one. 

II L  Form, — The  structure  of  this  book  is  peculiarly 
artificial,  being  strictly  poetic,  and  in  many  portions 
acrostic 

(1.)  Ch.  i,  il,  and  iv  contain  22  verses  each,  arranged 
in  alphal)etic  order,  each  verse  falling  into  three  nearly 
balanced  clauses  (Ewald,/'o^^  IJUch.  p.  147) ;  ii,  19  forms 
an  exception,  as  having  a  fourth  clause,  the  result  of  an 
interpolation,  as  if  the  writer  had  shaken  off  for  a  mo- 
ment the  restraint  of  his  self-imposed  law.  Possibly 
the  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  7  and  B  in  ch.  ii,  iii, 
iv,  may  have  arisen  from  a  like  forgetfulness.  Grotius 
(ad  loc.)  explains  it  on  the  assumption  that  here  Jere- 
miah followed  the  order  of  the  Chaldieau  alphabet. 
Similar  anomalies  occur  in  Psa.  xxxvii,  and  have  re- 
ceived a  like  explanation  (De  Wette,  Pm.  p.  57).  It  is, 
however,  a  mere  hypothesis  that  the  Chaldican  alpha- 
bet differed  in  this  respect  from  the  Hebrew ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  why  Jeremiah  should  have  chosen  the  He- 
brew order  for  one  poem,  and  the  Chaldsean  for  the  oth- 
er three. 

(2.)  (l!h.  iii  contains  three  short  verses  under  each  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet,  the  initial  letter  being  three  times 
repeated. 

(3.)  Ch.  V  contains  the  same  number  of  verses  as  ch. 
i,  ii,  iv,  but  without  the  alphabetic  onler.  The  thought 
suggests  itself  that  the  earnestness  of  the  prayer  with 
which  the  book  closes  may  have  carried  the  writer  be- 
yond the  limits  within  which  he  had  previously  con- 
fined himself;  but  the  conjecture  (of  Ewald)  that  we 
have  here,  as  in  Psa.  ix  and  x,  the  rough  draught  of 
what  was  intended  to  have  been  finished  afterwards  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  others,  is  at  least  a  probable 
one. 

rV.  A  uthor, — The  poems  included  in  this  collection 
appear  in  the  Hebrew  canon  with  no  name  attached  to 
them,  and  there  is  no  direct  external  evidence  that  they 
were  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  earlier  than  the 
date  given  in  the  prefatory  verse  which  ap|)ears  in  the 
Septuagint,  which  is  as  follows : ''  And  it  came  to  paM*, 
after  Israel  had  been  carried  away  captive,  and  Jerusa- 
lem had  become  desolate,  that  Jeremiah  sat  weeping, 
and  lamented  with  this  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and 
said.*'  This  has  been  copied  into  the  Arabic  and  Vul- 
gate versions;  but  as  it  does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew, 
Ohaldee,  or  Syriac,  it  was  regarded  by  Jerome  as  spuri- 
ous, and  is  not  admitted  into  his  version.  This  repre- 
sents, however,  the  evtablished  belief  of  the  Je'Hs  after 
the  completion  of  the  canon.  The  Talnnid,  embodying 
the  earliest  traditions,  has :  *' Jeremiah  wrote  his  book, 
the  book  of  Kings,  and  the  Lamentations"  {^fUibn  Htithru^ 
15,  a).  Later  Jewish  writers  are  equally  explicit  {Echu 
liubb,  introd.).    Josephus  {Ant,  x,  5, 1)  follows,  as  far 


as  the  question  of  authorship  is  concerned,  in  the  same 
track,  and  the  absence  of  any  tradition  or  probable  con- 
jecture to  the  contrary  leaves  the  concensus  of  critics 
and  commentators  almost  undisturbed.  (See  below.) 
An  agreement  so  striking  rests,  as  might  be  expected, 
on  strong  internal  evidence.  The  poems  belong  unmis- 
takably to  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  exile.  They  are  written  by  one  who 
speaks,  with  the  vividness  and  intensity  of  an  f  ye-wit- 
ness,  of  the  miser}*  which  he  bewails.  It  might  almost 
be  enough  to  ask  who  else  then  living  could  haxe  writ- 
ten with  that  union  of  strong  passionate  feeling  and  en- 
tire submission  to  Jehovah  which  characterizes  both  the 
Lamentations  and  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah.  The  evi- 
dences of  identity  are,  however,  stronger  and  more  mi- 
nute. In  both  we  meet,  once  and  again,  with  the  pic- 
ture of  the  "  Virgin-<laughter  of  Zion"  sitting  down  in 
her  shame  and  misery  (Lam.  i,  16;  ii.  13;  Jer.  xiv,  17). 
In  both  there  is  the  same  vehement  out])ouring  of  H>r- 
Tow.  The  prophet's  eyes  flow  down  with  tears  ( Lam. 
i,  16;  ii,  11;  iii,  48,  49;  Jer.  ix,  1;  xiii,  17;  xiv,  17>. 
There  is  the  same  haunting  feeling  of  being  sitrrounded 
with  fears  and  terrors  on  every  side  (Lam.  ii,  22 ;  Jer.  vi, 
25;  xlvi,  5).  In  both  the  worst  of  all  the  evils  is  the 
iniquity  of  the  prophets  and  the  priists  (I^m.  ii,  14 :  iv, 
13 ;  Jer.  v,  30, 31 ;  xiv,  13, 14).  The  sufferer  appeals  for 
vengeance  to  the  righteous  Judge  (I^m.  iii,  64-66;  Jer. 
xi,  20).  He  bids  the  rival  nation  that  exulted  in  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  prepare  for  a  like  desolation  (Lam.  iv, 
21 ;  Jer.  xlix,  12).  The  personal  references  to  Jere- 
miah's own  fate,  such  as  we  know  it  from  hia  book  of 
I^phecies  and  Kings,  are  not  wanting  (comp.  Lam.  ii, 
1 1 ,  and  iii,  with  Jer.  xv,  15  sq. ;  xvii,  13  sq. ;  xx, 7 ;  Lam. 
iii,  14  with  Jer.  xx,  7;  iii,  64-66  with  Jer.  x\-ii,  18;  v 
with  iv,  17-20).  As  in  the  Prophecies,  so  here,  the  in- 
iquities of  the  people  are  given  as  the  cause  of  the  exile 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  (com- 
pare 1,5,8,14,22;  iii,  39, 42;  iv,  6,  22;  v,  16  with  Jer. 
xiii, 22-26;  xiv,  7;  xvi,  10  sq.;  xvii,  1  sq.),  their  sinful 
trust  in  false  prophets  and  iniquitous  priests,  their  rely- 
ing on  the  safety  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  aid  of  power- 
less and  treacherous  allies,  etc  What  is  more,  his  poet- 
ical and  prophetical  individuality  pervades  the  whole  so 
unmbtakably  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  numerous  parallel  passages  adduced  by  Eichhom, 
Bertholdt,  Keil,  De  Wette,  Jahn,  Hleek,  and  others.  If 
contents,  spirit,  manner,  individuality,  arc  any  guaran- 
tee at  all,  then  Jeremiah  is  the  author,  and  sole  author 
of  the  b4M>k  before  us.  He  even  seems  to  refer  to  his 
other  book  (comp.  ii,  14;  Jer.  xiv,  13).  But  were  any 
further  proof  needed,  we  woidd  certainly  find  it  in  the 
very  diction  and  phraseology  common  to  both  works, 
and  peculiar  to  them  alone  (comp.  *^!l'l,  Lam.  i,  22,  and 
Jer.  viii,  18;  rnB*!  *infi,  Lam.  iii,  47,  and  Jer.  xxiv,  17 ; 
xlviii,43;  ^TZIS  TS  "iar,Lam.ii,ll,and  Jer.  vi,  14,and 
viii,  1 1 ;  2*^aDia  "1*^2^,  Lam.  ii,  22,  and  Jer.  vi,  25,  and 
frequently  the  very  frequent  use  of  "saw  '^'^'!''^«"',  C*^^, 
nrp'n,  in  both ;  phrases  like  **  I  became  a  mockery  all 
day  long,"  Lam.  iii,  14,  and  Jer.  xx,  7,  etc.:  the  use  of 
the  "^  parag.,  and  other  grammatical  peculiarities.  See 
Keil,  Kinleit,  in  dan  A.T,%  129). 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  authorship  of  Lamentations  are  Hanlt,  who,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  ascribed  the  five  different  eJegies  to 
Daniel,  Shndrach,  Mehhach.  Alx'dnego,  and  king  Jehon- 
ja  respectively,  and,  in  our  own  time,Conz  and  Thenius. 
The  last  holds  that  only  I.Am.  ii  and  iv  belong  to  Jere- 
miah (the  former  written  in  Palestine,  the  latter  in 
Egypt),  the  three  others,  however,  having  been  written 
by  Jeremiah's  contemporaries  and  disciples.  His  rea- 
sons for  this  assumption  fire,  that  Jeremiah  cmtld  not 
have  treated  the  same  subject  five  times;  that  ii  and  iv 
are  difft.rent  from  i.  iii,  v,  which  are  less  worthy  of  Jere- 
miah's |>en ;  that  the  three  latter  do  not  quite  fit  Jet^ 
miali's  own  circumstances;  and,  finally,  because  there  is 
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I  diffarence  in  the  alphabetical  structure  (see  above)  of  [  mW  which  Jehoiachin  destroyed,  and  which  was  re- 

i  and  of  ii-iv.     TheHe  objections  to  .Jercmiah*H  exclu-  '  written  by  Baruch  or  Jeremiah  (Carpzov,  JnfroJ,  ad  lib. 

sive  authorship  seem  about  as  tenable  as  Hardt's  Sha-    \\  T,  iii,  c  i\'),  we  are  c(»m))elled  to  Ciime  to  the  conclu- 

(irach,  Meshach,  Abednego,  and  consorts.    The  fir^t  two    t\u\\  that  the  coincidence  \a  not  aix'idental,  and  to  adopt 

[K»ints  are  not  worth  consideration;  the  third  is  an-    the  later,  not  the  earlier  of  the  dat(>s.     At  what  i)eri(Ml 

Hwered  by  the  simple  pro|)osition  that  they  are  poems,    after  the  capture  of  the  city  the  pmphet  ^ave  thbi  ut- 

and  not  a  historical  narrative  which  we  have  bef(»re  us,    terance  to  liis  sonrow  we  can  only  conjecture,  and  thi* 

and  that  therefore  a  certain  license  must  be  given  t4»    materials  fur  doing  so  with  any  probability  are  but 

the  poet  in  the  lue  of  broad  simiU^s  in  his  generali/.ings, ',  scanty.    The  l<K*al  tradition  which  i>oint^*<l  out  a  caveni 

and  in  his  putting  himsc>lf  sometimes  in  the  place  of  the    in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  as  the  refuge  to  which 

whole  people  as  its  spokesman  and  chic f  mounier.    And    .Feremiah  withdrew  that  lie  might  write  this  IxMik  i^Dcl 

if,  finally,  the  structure  <liffors  in  i  from  ii  and  iv,  then  it  ,  Kio,  ProUg,  in  Thren,^  quoteil  by  Car}>zov,  IntrtnL  1.  c), 

may  as  well  be  asked  why  iii,  which  is  not  supi>ose<l  to    is  as  trustworthy  as  most  of  the  other  legends  of  the 

be  written  by  Jeremiah,  is  like  ii  and  iv,  which  are  al-    time  of  Helena.     He  may  have  written  it  immediately 

lowed  to  be  written  bv  him  ?     If  somebo<lv  has  imitated  '  after  the  attack  was  o\'er,  or  when  he  was  with  (ieda- 

the  structure  in  iii,  why  has  it  not  been  also  imitated  in  ,  liah  at  MiziK'h,  or  when  he  was  with  his  C()untr\'meii 

i  and  v?     A  further  refutatitm  of  this  attempt  to  take  '  at  Tahpanhes.    I'areau  R'fers  oh.  i  to  .For.  xxxvii,  5  s(i.; 

away  two  fifths  of  Jeremiah's  authorshi))— supported  by  j  ch.  iii  to  Jer.  xxxviit,  "1  mj.;  ch.  iv  t:)  Jer.  xxxix,  1  si)., 

no  investigator  as  we  said— has  been  given  by  Kwald,  t  and  2  Kings  xxv,  1  si|.;  ch.^ii  to  tlie  destniction  of  the 

and  we  have  indeed  only  mentione<l  it  for  the  sake  of    city  and  Temple;  ch.  v  Is  adinittetl  to  Xte.  the  latest  iii 

completeness.     Uunsen,  it  is  true  {iioU  in  tUr  Ge»ch,  i, '  order,  and  to  refer  to  the  time  after  that  event.    Kwald 

42G>,  indicates  Hinich  as  probably  the  author,  in  part  at !  says  that  tlie  situation  is  the  same  tlmmghout,  and  oidy 

/cast,  of  Lamentations;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mere  con-  i  the  time  diflTerent.     *'  In  cha])S.  i  and  ii  we  find  Br>rruw 

Jcoturc.  I  without  consolation;  in  ch.  iii  consolation  for  the  poet 

V.  Ocrasion, — The  earliest  statement  on  this  point  is    himsc^lf ;  in  chapter  iv  the  lamentation  is  renewed  with 

rhiit  of  .Tosephus  (Anf,  x,  5,  1).     He  finds  among  the  '  greater  vioIeiuK';  but  mnhi  the  whole  iieofile,  as  if  urge«l 

l>tH>krt  which  were  extant  in  his  own  time  the  lamenta-  |  by  their  own  s|K)ntaneous  impulse^  fall  to  weeping  and 

til  IDA  on  the  death  of  J(»siah,  which  are  mentioned  in  2  {  hoping"  (Dia  PtH-tutehen  BUchtr),     De  Wette  describes 

<Jhron.  XXXV,  25.     As  there  are  no  traces  of  any  other  ,  the  Ijamentations  somewhat  curtiy,  as  ''five  songs  re- 

l^>cm  of  this  kind  in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  it  has    lating  to  the  destniction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its 

t^oe'ii  inferred,  naturally  enough,  that  he  si)eaks  of  this. '  Tcm[)le  (ch.  i,  ii,  iv,  v),  and  to  the  unha[>py  l(»t  of  the 

TbLs  opinion  was  maintaineti  also  by  Jerome,  and  has  !  |K>et  himself  ((;hap.  iii).     The  historical  relation  of  the 

t.>een  defended  by  some  modern  writers  (ITsher,  Dathe,  |  whole  cannot  be  doubted;  but  yet  there  seems  a  grad- 

>Iichaelis,  Ao/f«  tn  LutctA,  I*neeL  xxii  [Michaelis  and    ual  ascent  in  describing  the  condition  of  the  city"  (/u»- 

l  >!ithc,  however,  afterwards  abandoned  this  hyi)othesis,    leifintffj  §  27i{). 

tfjid  ad<»ptedthat  ofthe  later  date  J;  Calovius, /*/*r>i>yt>m.  I      There  can  hanlly  1)e  any  doul)t,  however,  as  to  the 

4Md  Thren.;  De  Wette.,  Kinl,  in  dtu  A.  T*'*t.f  Klagl.).     It  I  time  to  which  these  threnodies  refer.     A  brief  glance  at 

«|«*es  not  appear,  however,  to  rest  on  any  better  grounds  |  the  corres|)onding  portions  in  the  IxMiks  of  Kings  and 

t  lian  a  hasty  conjecture,  arising  from  the  reluctances  of  |  Chnmicles  affords  decisive  evidence  that  they  s^ieak, 

f«ien  to  admit  that  any  work  by  an  inspired  writer  cm\  .  one  and  all,  of  the  whole  ]K'ri(Kl  from  the  Ix^ginning  of 

tiave  perishe<l,  or  the  arbitrary  assumption  (De  Wette,  |  the  last  siege  by  Nobuchadne/jMr  to  its  terrible  end. 

/.  c)  that  the  same  man  could  not,  twice  in  his  life,  have  '■  This  has  also,  from  the  S(>pt.  and  the  Alidrash  down- 

t»<sen  the  spokesman  of  a  great  national  sorrow.     (The  !  wards,  been  the  alm<»st  unanimous  opinion  of  investiga- 

^n^ment  that  iii,  27  implies  the  youth  of  the  writer    tors  (Carftzov,  Eichh(»ni,  Jahn,  Dertholdt,  Btirmelins, 

hardly  needs  to  be  confuted.)     Agaiiutt  it  we  have  to  i  Horrer,  Kiegler,  Pareau,  etc.\     It  would  seem  to  lie 

>*^t  (I)  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  embodied  in  the  ,  equally  clear  that  these  poems  belong,  broadly  s{)eaking, 

preface  of  the  Septuagint ;  (2)  the  contents  of  the  lM)ok    to  no  i>articular  [thase  of  the  great  e|KH.*h  of  terrors,  but 

'^If.    Admitting  that  some  of  the  calamities  desirribed    that,  written  probably  within  a  ver}'  brief  space  of  time 

'"  It  may  have  been  common  to  the  invasions  of  Necho  i  (more  especially  does  this  apiinrar  to  be  the  case  with 

^fi  Xebuchadnezzar,  we  yet  ItMik  in  vain  f<ir  a  single  <  the  first  four),  they  fxirtray  indisi'riminately  some  woc- 

"oni  distinctive  of  a  fimeral  dirge  over  a  devout  and    ful  scene  that  presented  itstdf  **at  the  head  of  every 

^<Jias  reformer  like  Josiah,  while  we  find,  step  by  step,    street,"  or  give  way  to  a  wild,  |>a<)Ki<»nate  outer}*  of  ter- 

*•?  clc);iQjtt  possible  likeness  between  the  pictures  of  mis-  j  ror,  misery,  despair,  ho|)e,  prayer,  revenge,  as  these  in 

p'  '  It  the  Lamentations  and  the  events  of  the  closing  i  vehement  succession  swept  over  the  (Miet's  soid. 

:  ^^'''^    (if  the  reign  of  Zcdekiah.     The  long  siege  had  !      Yet  it  has  been  suggest«<l  (and  the  text  has  been 

n«x^^^j  on  the  famine  in  which  the  young  children  !  strained  to  the  utm<»st  to  pn>ve  it)  that  the  siu'cessivis 


■^'■'t-c-^  fur  hunger  (I^m.  ii,  11, 12, 20;  iv,  4,  0;  2  Kings  ,  elegies  are  tin;  pitturos  of  sui'cessive  events  portrayed  hi 

.^^  ^  ^).    The  city  was  taken  by  storm  (Lam.  ii,  7;  iv,    song;  tliat,  in  fact,  the  I^Amentationd  are  a  dtsm'p/ic* 

J ' '    ^    Chron.  xxxvi,  17).     The  Temple  itself  was  \h>\-  !  thren(Nly — a  drama  in  which,  scene  after  scene,  tlie  on- 

.,  "^^^    'with  the  massacre  of  the  priesu  who  defende<l  it  \  ward  raanrh  of  tlread  fate  is  descrilxMl,  int«?rmixed  with 

I  ■]**'- ii, 20,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  17),  and  then  destroy- |  plaints,  ntlections,  i»rayers,  consolations,  sui'li  as  th« 

.^*--anQ.  ii,  6;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  19).     The  fortresses    chorus  w<»uld  utter  in  grave  ami  measured  rhythms,  ac- 

-     ^Strongholds  of  Judah  were  thrown  down.      The  i  c(»m{Mini<Ml  by  the  sighs  and  tears  to  which  the  s|Kcta- 

j^f  jVj^^Jof  the  L«»k1,  under  whose  shadow  the  remnant    t<irs  woidd  Iw  moved  by  the  irredeemably  doomed  he- 

j^t  T^*^  people  might  have  hoped  to  live  in  safety,  was    roes  and  actors.     Thus,  fur  instance,  it  has  itcon  niain- 

t,fty  *^   prisoner  (Lam.  iv,  20;  Jer.  xxxix.  h).    The  cliief  '  tainecl  that  the  first  chapter  s|i*'aks  of  Jehoiachin's  ca|>- 

l^j     *^  people  were  carried  hit4»  exile  ( Ijun.  i.  5;  ii,  0;  2    tore  and  exile  ( Horrer,  .Fnlni,  IJiegler,  etc.\  u|M)n  wliich 

uj^?^*^  xxv,  11).     The  bitterest  grief  was  f<nnid  in  the    tlu're  is  this  to  be  observed,  that  a  mere  glance  at  I 

,.^      ^^nant  exultation  of  the  Ivdomites  (L'im.iv,21 ;  Psa.    Kings  xxiv  shows  that  such  Si*encs  as  are  descrilK>d  in 

Ij^jk  ^  "vii,  7).     Under  the  rule  of  the  stranger  the  Sal)-    tliis  first  elegy  (famine,  slauglitcr  of  youths,  ei<'. )  do  not 

f^  tvC*         solemn  feasts  were  forg»>tten  (Lim.  i,4;  ii,  (5), '  in  the  least  agroc  with  the  time  and  circum^:tances  of 

jj^  ^"^^y  could  hanlly  have  been  during  the  short  }>eri«Ml ,  Jihoiachin,  while  they  di»  exactly  correspontl  with  the 

\'j^\    '^ich  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,    following  chapter  of  Kings  in  wliiih  the  reign  under 

^j^/^^  we  atlopt  the  strained  hypothesis  that  the  whole    Ze<lekiah,  with  all  its  m-companying  horrors,  to  tho 

|Vi^^  is  prophetic  in  the  sense  of  being  [)re<lictive,  the  '  (hiwnfall  of  the  <ity  and  em|»irc.  an*  related  with  the  se- 

"^T  seein;;  the  future  as  if  it  were  actually  present, '  vere  calmness  of  the  historian,  or  rather  the  drA'minute- 

^«  ttill  wilder  oonjectcre  of  Jarchi  that  this  was  the    ness  of  the  annalist.     Neither  can  we,  for  our  own  part, 


«it:h- 
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see  that  *' gradual  change  in  the  state  of  the  city"  which 
t)e  Wette  sees  in  the  consecutive  chapters;  nor  can  we 
trace  the  gradual  progress  in  the  mind  of  the  people — 
that  is.  in  the  first  two  cliapters,  heaviest,  forever  incon- 
solable grief;  in  the  third,  the  turning-point  (the  clas- 
sical petipety) ;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  mind  that 
gradually  collects  itself,  and  finally  finds  comfort  in  fer- 
vent prayer — which  is  Ewald's  ingenious  suggestion,  to 
which  Keil  assents,  as  far  as  ^^  a  general  inner  pntgress 
of  the  poems'*  goes.  To  our,  and,  we  take  it,  to  every 
unbiassed  view,  each  of  the  elegies  is  complete,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  in  itself,  all  treating  the  same,  or  almost  the 
same,  scenes  and  thoughts  in  ever  new  modes.  In  this 
respect  they  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  likened  to 
the  " In  Memoriant^  and  tlie  second  movement  of  the 
**Kroic(i*' — the  highest  things  to  which  we  can  at  all 
compare  them  in  the  varied  realms  of  song.  The  gen- 
eral state  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  poet,  seem  not 
much  difTerent  from  the  first  to  the  last,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  fourth  poem.  It  would  certainly  appear,  moreover, 
as  if,  so  far  from  forming  a  consistent  and  progressive 
whole,  consciously  leading  onward  to  harmony  and  su- 
preme i>eace,  they  had  not  even  l)een  corofjosed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  before  us  now.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the 
fourth  chapter  is  certainly  more  akin  to  the  second  than 
to  the  third.  Accident,  more  than  a  settled  plan,  must 
have  placed  them  in  their  present  order.  But  the  his- 
tory of  this  collection  and  redaction  is  one  so  obscure 
that  we  will  not  even  venture  on  a  new  speculation  con- 
cerning it. 

VI.  Contents, — The  book  is  a  collection  of  five  elegies 
sung  on  the  ruins  of  Zion ;  and  the  fall  of  Judasa,  the  de- 
struction of  the  sanctuary,  the  exile  of  the  people,  and 
all  the  terrors  of  sword,  fire,  and  famine  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  are  the  principal  themes  upon  which  they 
turn  in  many  varied  strains.  We  may  regard  the  tirst 
two  chapters  as  occupied  chiefly  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  siege,  and  those  immediately  following  that  event: 
in  the  third  the  prophet  deplores  the  calamities  and 
persecutions  to  which  he  was  himself  exposed;  the 
fourth  refers  to  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  city,  and 
the  unhappy  lot  of  Zedekiah;  and  the  fifth  and  lost 
seems  to  l)e  a  sort  of  prayer  in  the  name,  or  on  behalf, 
(»f  the  Jews  in  their  dispersion  and  captivity.  More 
particularly, 

1.  Chap.  i.  The  opening  verse  strikes  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  poem.  That  which  haunts  the  prophet's 
mind  is  the  solitude  in  which  he  finds  himself.  She 
that  was  "princess  among  the  nations" (1)  sits  (like  the 
jUDiVA  CAPTA  of  the  Roman  medals\  "  solitarj',"  "  as  a 
widow."  Her  "lovers"  (the  nations  with  whom  she  hail 
been  allied)  hold  aloof  from  her  (2).  The  heathen  have 
entered  into  the  sanctuary,  and  mock  at  her  Sabbaths 
(7, 10).  After  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  the  personality  of  the  writer  now  recedes  and 
now  mlvances,  and  blends  by  hanlly  perceptible  transi- 
tions wiJh  that  of  the  city  which  he  personifies,  and 
with  which  he,  as  it  wore,  identifies  himself.  At  one 
time  it  is  the  daughter  of  Zion  tliat  asks, "  Is  it  nothing 
to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?"  (12).  At  another,  it  is  the 
prophet  who  looks  on  her,  and  portrays  her  as  "  spread- 
ing forth  her  hands,  and  there  is  none  to  comfort  her" 
(17).  Mingling  with  this  outburst  of  sorrow  there  are 
two  thoughts  characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  the 
time.  The  calamities  which  the  nation  suffers  are  the 
consequences  of  its  sins.  There  must  l)e  the  confession 
of  those  sins :  "  The  Lortl  is  righteous,  for  I  have  rebelled 
against  his  commandment''  (18).  There  is,  however, 
this  gleam  of  consolation  that  Judah  is  not  alone  in  her 
sufferings.  Those  who  have  exidtcd  in  her  destruction 
shaU  drink  of  the  same  cup.  They  shall  be  like  unto 
her  in  the  tiay  that  the  I»rd  shall  call  (21). 

2.  Chap.  iU  As  the  solitude  of  the  city  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  lamentation,  so  the  destruction  that  had 
laid  it  waste  is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
second.  Jeh<»vah  hail  thro^ni  down  in  his  wrath  the 
strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah  (2).   The  rampart 


and  the  wall  lament  together  (8).  The  walls  of  the 
palace  are  given  up  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy  (7). 
The  breach  is  great,  as  if  made  by  the  inrush  ing  of  the 
sea  ( 13).  With  this  there  had  been  united  all  the  horrors 
of  the  famine  and  the  assault — young  children  fainting 
for  hunger  in  the  top  of  every  street  (19) ;  women  eating 
their  own  children,  and  so  fulfilling  the  curse  of  DeuU 
xxviii,  53  (20) ;  the  priest  and  the  prophet  slain  in  the 
8anctuar\''  of  the  Lonl  (ibid.).  Added  to  til  this,  there 
was  the  remembrance  of  that  which  had  been  all  along 
the  great  trial  of  Jeremiah's  life,  against  which  he  had 
to  wage  continual  war.  The  prophets  of  Jerusalem  had 
seen  vain  and  f(X)lish  things,  false  burdens,  and  causes 
of  banishment  (14).  A  righteous  judgment  had  fallen 
on  them.  The  prophets  found  no  vision  of  Jehovah  (9). 
The  king  and  the  princes  who  had  listened  to  them 
were  captive  among  the  (lentiles. 

3.  Chap.  iii.  The  difference  in  the  structure  of  this 
poem,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  indicates  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  its  substance.  In  the  two  pre- 
ceding poems  Jeremiah  had  spoken  of  the  misery  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  third  he  speaks  chief- 
ly, though  not  exclusively,  of  his  own.  He  himself  is 
the  man  that  has  seen  affliction  (1),  who  has  been 
brought  into  darkness  and  not  into  light  (2).  He  looks 
back  upon  the  long  life  of  suffering  which  he  has  been 
called  on  to  endure,  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  people, 
the  bitterness  as  of  one  drunken  with  wormwood  (14, 
15).  But  that  experience  was  not  one  which  had  ende<i 
in  darkne.ss  and  despair.  Here,  as  in  the  prophecies,  we 
find  a  (Jospel  for  the  weary  and  heav}'-laden,  a  trust,  not 
to  be  shaken,  in  the  mercy  and  righteousness  of  Jeho- 
vah. The  mercies  of  the  Lord  are  new  every  morning 
(22, 23).  He  is  good  to  them  that  wait  for'him  (26). 
The  retrospect  of  that  sharp  ex])erience  showed  him 
that  it  all  formed  part  of  the  discipline*  which  was  in- 
tended to  lead  him  on  to  a  higher  blessedness.  It  was 
good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  good  that 
he  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  (2G,  27).  With 
this,  equally  characteristic  of  the  prophet's  individual- 
ity, there  is  the  protest  against  the  wrong  which  had 
been  or  might  hereafter  be  committed  by  rulers  and 
princes  (34-3G),  the  confession  that  all  that  had  come 
on  him  and  his  people  was  but  a  righteous  retribution, 
to  be  accepted  humbly,  with  searchings  of  heart,  and 
repentance  (39^2).  The  closing  versea  may  refer  to 
that  s{)ecial  epoch  in  the  pn)phct's  life  when  his  own 
sufferings  had  been  shaqjest  (53-56),  and  the  cruelties 
of  his  enemies  most  triumphant.  If  so,  we  can  enter 
more  fully,  rememliering  this,  into  the  thanksgiving 
with  which  he  acknowledges  the  help,  deliverance,  re- 
demption, which  he  had  received  from  (Jod  (57,  58), 
Feeling  sure  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  there  would  be 
for  him  a  yet  higher  lesson,  we  can  enter  with  aome 
measure  of  sympathy  even  into  the  terrible  earnestness 
of  his  appeal  from  the  unjust  judgment  of  earth  to  the 
righteous  Judge,  into  his  cry  for  a  retribution  without 
which  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Eternal  Kighteousness 
would  fail  (64-66). 

4.  C^ap.  iv.  It  might  seem,  at  first,  as  if  the  fourth 
poem  did  but  reproduce  the  pictures  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  first  and  second.  There  come  before  us  once 
again  the  famine,  the  misery-,  the  desolation  that  had 
fallen  on  the  holy  city,  making  all  faces  gather  black- 
ness. One  new  element  in  the  picture  b  found  in  the 
contrast  between  the  past  glory  of  the  consecrated  fam- 
ilies of  kingly  and  priestly  stock  (A.  Vers, "  Nawurites"), 
and  their  later  miser}'  and  shame.  Some  changes  there 
are,  however,  not  without  interest  in  their  relation  to 
the  poet's  own  life  and  to  the  history  of  his  time.  All 
the  facts  gain  a  new  significance  by  being  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  |>ersonal  expn-'rience  of  the  third  poem.  The 
declaration  that  all  this  had  come  "for  the  sins  of  the 
prophets  and  the  inicpiities  of  the  priests"  is  clearer  and 
shari^er  than  before  ( vcr.  13).  There  is  the  giving  up 
of  the  last  hope  which  Jeremiah  had  cherished  when  he 
urged  on  Zedekiah  the  wisdom  of  submission  to  the 
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ChalibeanB  (vene  20).  The  rlasinf:;  words  indicate  the 
strciif^th  of  tliat  feeling  against  t)ie  Kdomiteti  which 
]a!tte.d  all  thnmgh  the  captivity  ( ver.  21, 22).  She,  the 
daughter  of  Edom,  had  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  her  rival, 
and  had  prcMed  on  the  work  of  doHtniction.  Hut  for 
her,  t(K),  there  was  the  doom  of  l>eing  drunkni  with  the 
cup  of  the  Lord*s  wrath.  For  the  daughter  of  Zion 
there  was  hope  of  pardon  when  discipline  should  have 
done  its  work,  and  the  punishment  of  her  iniquity 
»hould  be  accomplished. 

5.  Chap.  V.     One  great  difference  in  the  fifth  and  last 
Kction  of  the  poem  has  already  been  |K>intctl  out.     It 
obviously  indicates  either  a  deliberate  abandonment  of 
the  alphabetic  structure,  or  the  untinislied  character  of 
the  concluding  elegj-.     The  title  prefixed  in  the  Vul- 
gate, "  Oratio  Jeremue  Prophrta^'  points  to  one  marked 
characteristic  which  mav  have  ot^casioned  tliis  differ- 
ence.     There  are  signs  also  of  a  later  liate  than  that  of 
the  preceding  i>oem».     Though  the  hoiirors  of  the  fam- 
ine arc  ineffaceable,  yet  that  which  he  has  before  him  is 
nt her  the  continued,  protracted  suffering  of  the  rule  of 
the  Chaldotanii.     The  mountain  of  Zion  is  desolate,  and 
the  ffixes  walk  on  it  (ver.  18;.     Slaves*  have  rule<l  over 
the  people  of  Jehovah  (ver.  8).    Women  have  been  sub- 
jected t4>  intolerable  outrages  (verne  11).     The  yoimg 
men  have  been  taken  to  grind,  and  the  children  have 
fallen  under  the  wmxl  (ver.  13).     But  in  this  also,  deep 
as  mi;;ht  be  the  humiliation,  there  was  h<ipe,  even  as 
( lierc  luid  been  \\\  the  dark  hours  of  the  prophet's  own 
life.    lie  and  his  people  are  sustained  by  tbo  ol<l  thought 
i^'lilch  had  been  so  fruitful  of  comfort  to  other  prophets 
aiid  Y>salmists.     The  periods  of  suffering  and  struggle 
•v^bicb  seemed  so  long  were  but  as  moments  in  the  life- 
(.ixne  of  the  Ktemal  (verse  19),  and  the  thought  of  that 
4t>r  entity  brought  with  it  the  ho[)e  that  the  purposes  (»f 
lo've  which  had  bricn  declared  so  clearly  should  one  day 
\y<^  fullillecL     The  Ia»t  words  of  this  lamentation  are 
c  \t*n^  which  have  risen  so  often  from  broken  and  con- 
tLS^tc  hearts:  **Tum  thou  us,  O  I^»rd,  and  we  shall  be 
^»aTne<i.    Renew  our  days  as  of  old"  (ver.  21).     That 
"^i^-liich  had  l>egun  with  wailing  and  weeping  ends  (fal- 
l«>^iii|;  Ewald's  and  Michaelis's  translation)  with  the 
tf^tiestion  of  hope:  "  Wilt  thou  utterly  reject  us?     Wilt 
t^oa  l»e  very  wroth  against  usV* 

VIL  General  Character. — 1.  It  is  well  to  l)e  reminded 

by  the  above  survey  that  we  have  before  us,  not  a  book 

^n  iive  chapters,  but  five  separate  poems,  each  c(»mplete 

11  itjielf,  each  having  a  distinct  subject,  yet  bniught  at 

1°^  same  time  under  a  plan  which  includes  them  alL 

*^  u  clear,  before  entering  on  any  other  characteristics, 

^*t  We  find,  in  full  predominance,  that  strong  |)enional 

^^^cion  which  mingled  itself,  in  greater  or  less  measure, 

•^t^*  tlie  whole  prophetic  work  of  .leremiah.     There  is 

^^fe  no  *•  word  of  Jehovah,'*  no  direct  menwge  to  a  sin- 

^  people.    The  man  speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 

^f^>  ami,  though  a  higher  Spirit  than  his  own  helps 

nim   to  give  utterance  t^>  his  sorrows,  it  is  yet  the  lan- 

'^Hfe  of  a  sufferer  rather  than  of  a  teacher.     There  is 

^^^     vneasure  of  truth  in  the  technical  classification 

"»!  placed  tlie  Lamentations  among  the  Hagiogra- 

ii?  i^'^  '***  Hebrew  Canon,  in  the  feeling  which  le<l  the 

J5^_5***^"^  writers  (Kimchi,  Pmj/I  in  Pmlm.')  to  say  that 

^ndthc  other  books  of  that  group  were  written  in- 


the\- 


\  f*y  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not  with  the 
*P^*«a  gift  of  prophecy. 

..        Other  differences  between  the  two  books  that  bear 

"^   r»*t)phet's  name  grew  out  of  this.     Here  there  is 

Wf5  ^tention  to  form,  more  elaboration.    The  rhythm 

.  L***'*  nniform  than  in  the  prophecies.    A  complicated 

|J*    ^Ijetic  structure  pervwles  nearly  the  whole  book. 

^^*^  be  remcmljered  that  this  acrostic  form  of  writing 


waa 


**ot  peculiar  to  Jeremiah.     Whatever  its  (»rigin, 
^  ^^er  it  had  l>cen  adopted  as  a  help  to  the  memor\'. 


and 


"^  fitted  eapedally  for  didactic  poems,  or  for  such  as 

^?  to  be  sung  by  great  bodies  of  people  (I^wth,  Pnel. 

^^X  it  had  been  a  received,  and  it  would  seem  pojm- 

""*  'imework  for  poems  of  very  different  characters. 


and  extending  pro)>ab1y  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  The  li9th  Psalm  is  the  great  monument  which 
forces  itself  upim  our  notice ;  but  it  is  found  also  in  the 
25th,  34th,  H7th,  1 1 1th.  1 12th,  H5th— and  in  the  singu- 
larly beautiful  fragment  appended  to  the  book  of  Prov- 
erlw  (Pn>v.  xxxi,  10-31).  Traces  of  it,  as  if  the  work 
had  l>een  left  half  finished  (I>e  Wette,  Paalmfn,  ad  loc.), 
ai>|)eiir  in  the  Uth  and  10th.  In  the  Lamentations  (con- 
fining ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  struct^irc)  we 
meet  with  some  remarkable  l)4^clUiarities. 

It  has  to  Iks  remembered,  Um),  that  in  thus  speaking 
the  writer  was  doing  what  many  must  have  hM>ked  for 
from  him,  and  so  meeting  at  once  their  exjiectations 
and  their  want«.  Other  jiniphets  and  poets  had  made 
themselves  the  spokesmen  of  the  nation's  feelings  on 
the  death  of  kings  and  heroes.  The  party  that  contin- 
ued faithful  to  the  ]KUicy  and  principles  of  Josiah  re- 
membered how  the  )>n)[)het  had  lamented  over  his 
death.  The  ]amentati(»ns  of  that  period  (though  they 
are  lost  to  us)  had  been  accepted  as  a  great  national 
dirge.  Was  he  to  be  silent  now  that  a  more  t(»rrible 
calamity  hail  fallen  upon  the  people?  Did  not  the  ex- 
iles in  Babvlon  need  this  form  of  consolation?  Does 
not  the  appearaiK^  of  this  l)ook  in  their  canon  of  sacred 
writings,  after  their  return  from  exile,  indicate  that 
<luriiig  their  captivitv  they  had  found  this  consolation 
in  it? 

The  choice  of  a  structure  so  artificial  as  that  which 
has  been  described  alKivc  may  at  first  sight  appear  in- 
consistent with  the  deep,  intense  sorrow  of  wliich  it 
claims  to  be  the  utterance.  Some  M'ilder,  less  measured 
rhvthm  would  seem  to  us  to  have  been  a  fitter  form  of 
expression.  It  would  belong,  however,  to  a  very  shal- 
low and  hasty  criticism  to  pass  this  judgment.  A  man 
true  to  the  gift  he  has  received  will  welcome  the  disci- 
pline of  self-imposed  rules  for  deep  sorrow  as  well  as  for 
other  strong  emotions.  In  pro{>ortion  as  he  is  afraid  of 
being  carried  away  by  the  strong  current  of  feeling  will 
he  be  anxious  to  make  the  laws  more  diflSctdt,  the  dis- 
ci[)]ine  more  effectual.  Something  of  this  kind  is  trace- 
able in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  master-minds  of 
European  literature  have  chosen — as  the  fit  vehicle  for 
their  dee])est,  tenderest,  most  impassioned  thoughts — 
the  complicate<l  structure  of  the  sonnet;  in  Dante's  se- 
lection of  the  (erzii  rima  for  his  vision  of  the  unseen 
w(»rld.  What  the  sonnet  was  to  Petraroh  and  Milton, 
that  the  alphal)etic  verse-system  was  to  the  writers  of 
Jeremiah's  time,  the  most  difficult  among  the  recftgnised 
forms  (»f  poetry,  and  yet  one  in  which  (assuming  the 
earlier  tiate  of  some  of  the  l*salms  above  referred  to) 
some  of  the  noblest  thoughts  of  that  poetry  had  been 
uttered.  We  iu*d  not  wonder  that  he  shoulil  have  em- 
ployed it  as  fitter  than  any  other  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  useii  it.  If  these  lamentations  were  intended 
to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  there 
was,  besides  this,  the  sulmidiary  advantage  that  it  sup- 
plied the  memory  with  an  artificial  help.  Hymns  and 
poems  of  this  kind,  once  learned,  arc  not  easily  forgot- 
ten, and  the  circumstances  of  the  captives  made  it  then, 
more  than  ever,  necessary  that  they  should  have  this 
help  affonle<l  them. 

De  Wette  maintains  {Commpnl.  Uher  die  Psalm,  p.  66) 
that  this  a<?rostic  form  (»f  writing  was  the  outgn»wth  of 
a  fwible  and  degenerate  ago  dweUing  on  the  outer  struc- 
ture of  ixKrtrj*  when  the  wiul  hail  departed.  His  judg- 
ment as  to  the  origin  and  character  of  the  alphabetic 
form  is  shared  by  Ewald  (/W/.  huch.  i,  140).  That  this 
is  often  the  case  cannot  be  doubte<l;  the  119th  Psalm  is 
a  case  in  point.  It  is  hanl,  however,  to  rec<»ncilc  this 
sweeping  estimate  with  the  impn'ssion  made  on  us  by 
such  Psalms  as  the  2oth  and  84th ;  and  Kwald  himself, 
in  his  translation  of  the  AlphaUttic  Psalms  and  the  I..am- 
entations,  has  shown  how  compatible  such  a  stnicturc  is 
with  the  highest  energy'  and  l>eauty.  With  some  of 
these,  too,  it  must  be  adde<l,  the  assignment  of  a  later 
date  than  the  time  of  David  rests  on  the  foreg»ine  con- 
clusion that  the  acrostic  structure  is  itself  a  proof  of  it 
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(comp.  De]itzachfCotnmentar  Ubtr  den  PtaUer^  on  Pfu.  ix, 
x).  De  Wette,  however,  allows^  condcscemiin^i^ly,  that 
the  Lamentations,  in  spite  of  their  degenerate  taste, 
*'  have  some  merit  in  their  way."  Other  critics  have 
been  more  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  this  book. 
Dr.  Blayney  remarks, ''  We  cannot  too  much  admire  the 
H<»w  of  that  full  and  graceful  {mthetic  eloquence  in  which 
the  author  pours  out  the  effusions  of  a  patriotic  heart, 
and  piously  weeps  over  the  niins  of  his  venerable  coun- 
try" (Jeremuth,  p.  876).  "  Never,"  says  an  unquestion- 
able judge  of  these  matters, "  was  there  a  more  rich  and 
elegant  variety  of  beautiful  images  and  adjuncts  ar- 
ranged together  wittiin  so  small  a  compass,  nor  more 
liapiiily  chosen  and  applied"  (^I»wth,  />  Sacra  Poen 
Ih-br,  IVaelect.  xxii).  The  poet  seizes  with  wonderful 
tact  those  circumstances  which  point  out  the  objects  of 
hin  pity  as  the  subjects  of  sympathy,  and  founds  his  ex- 
{Kistulalions  on  the  miseries  which  are  thus  exhibited. 
I  lis  book  of  Lamentations  is  an  astonishing  exhibition 
of  his  power  to  accumulate  images  of  sorrow.  The 
whole  series  of  elegies  has  but  one  object — the  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  for  the  forlorn  condition  of  his  country ; 
and  yet  he  presents  this  to  us  in  so  many  lights,  alludes 
to  it  by  so  many  figures,  that  not  only  arc  his  mouniful 
strains  not  felt  to  be  tedious  reiterations,  but  the  reader 
is  ca[>tivated  by  the  plaintive  melancholy  which  per- 
vades the  whole. 

3.  The  power  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  |)oems  such  as  these  depends  on  two  distinct  condi- 
tidiis.  We  must  seek  to  see,  as  with  our  own  eyes,  the 
desolation,  miser}-,  confusion,  which  came  before  those 
of  the  prophet,  SVc  must  endeavor  also  to  feel  as  he 
filt  when  he  looktid  on  them.  The  last  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult of  the  two.  Jeremiah  was  n<»t  merely  a  patriot- 
|HM  t,  weeping  over  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  was  a 
])n>[ihet  who  had  seen  all  this  coming,  and  had  foretold 
it  as  inevitable.  He  had  urged  submission  to  the  Chal- 
dieans  as  the  only  m(Kle  of  diminishing  the  terrors  of 
that"dav  of  the  I>>rd."  And  now  the  Chaldieans  had 
c<ime,  irritated  by  the  perfidy  and  rebellion  of  the  king 
and  princes  of  Judah;  and  the  actual  horrors  that  he 
saw,  surpasscil,  though  he  had  predicted  them,  all  that 
he  had  l)een  able  to  imagine.  All  feeling  of  exidtation 
in  which,  as  a  mere  prophet  of  evil,  he  might  have  in- 
dulg(><l  at  the  fulfilment  of  his  forelKMlings,  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  deep,  overwhelming  sorrow.  Yet  sorrow, 
not  less  than  other  emotions,  works  on  men  according 
to  their  characters,  and  a  man  with  Jeremiah's  gifts  of 
utterance  could  not  sit  down  in  the  mere  silence  and 
stuiMir  of  a  hopeless  grief.  lie  was  compelled  to  give 
expression  to  that  which  was  de%'ouring  his  heart  and 
the  heart  of  his  {leople.  The  act  itself  was  a  relief  to 
him.  It  led  him  on  (as  has  been  seen  alxive)  to  a 
ralmer  and  serener  state.  It  revived  the  faith  and  hope 
which  had  been  nearly  crushe<l  out. 

4.  There  are,  i)crha[»s,  few  portions  of  the  O.  T.  which 
api)ear  to  have  done  the  work  they  were  meant  to  do 
more  efTectuallv  than  thU.  It  has  presented  but  scantv 
materials  for  the  systems  and  controversies  of  theology-. 
It  has  supplied  thousand.)  with  the  fullest  utterance  for 
their  sorrows  in  iho  critical  poriodH  of  national  or  indi- 
vidual suffering.  We  may  well  Iwlieve  that  it  soothed 
the  weary  years  of  the  Ikil>y Ionian  exile  (wimp.  Zech.  i, 
(i  with  Lam.  ii,  17).  When  tlie  Jews  retunie<l  to  their 
own  land,  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  was  remem- 
Ix'nHl  o-H  Itelonging  only  to  the  pa!«t,tliis  was  the  look  of 
remembrance.  On  the  ninth  dav  of  the  month  of  Ab 
( Julv),  the  I^Ameniations  of  Jen«miah  were  n'a<I,  vear  bv 
year,  with  fasting  and  weeping,  to  ci>mmemorate  the 
misery  out  of  wlii(*h  the  people  had  U'cn  delivereil.  It 
has  come  to  be  connected  with  the  thoughts  of  a  later 
devastation, and  its  words  enter, sometimes  at  least,  into 
the  prayers  of  the  pilgrim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  "place 
of  wailing"  to  mourn  over  the  de|)arte<l  glorj'  of  their 
cirv.  It  enters  largelv  into  the  noblv-constnicte<l  order 
of  the  I-Jitin  Church  for  the  8er\*ices  of  Passion-week 
{/irfriar,  Horn.  Feri.i  Quinta.    **  In  Ccena  Piiraini").    If 


it  has  been  comparatively  in  the  background  in  times 
when  the  study  of  Scripture  had  passed  into  casuistry 
and  speculation,  it  has  come  forward,  once  and  again,  in 
times  of  danger  and  suffering,  as  a  messenger  of  peace, 
comforting  men,  not  after  the  fashion  of  the  friends  of 
Job,  with  formal  moralizings,  but  by  enabling  them  to 
express  themselves,  leading  them  to  feel  that  they  might 
give  utterance  to  the  deei)est  and  saddest  feelings  by 
which  they  were  overwhelmed.  It  is  striking,  as  we 
cast  our  eye  over  the  list  of  v^Titers  who  have  treated 
s})ecially  this  book,  to  notice  how  many  must  have  pass- 
e<l  through  scenes  of  trial  not  unlike  in  kind  to  that  of 
which  the  Lamentations  speak.  The  book  remains  to 
do  its  work  for  any  future  generation  that  may  be  ex- 
posed to  analogous  calamities. 

VIII.  CommerUaiitif. — The  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  l>ook  of  I^amentations  ex- 
clusively, to  a  few  of  the  mcwrt  important  of  which  we 
prefix  an  asterisk :  Origen,  Scholia  (Greek,  in  (>pp.  iii, 
3*20);  Kphrem  Synis,  hlorplanalio  (Syr.,  in  Ojtp.  v,  165); 
Jerome,  In  Lam.  (in  0pp.  [Suppof.']  xiv,  2:27);  Theod- 
oret,  Inffrpretafio  ((ireek,  in  (fjip.  ii,  1) ;  Paschalius  Kat- 
bertus.  In  Thrcnot  (in  O/tp,  p.  1307);  Hugo  h  St.  Victor, 
A  nnotationes  (in  0pp.  i,  103) ;  A(|uina8,  CUtmmmtarin  (in 
0pp.  ii);  Bonaventura,  /•JjrjUicatio  (in  OpjK  i.  4'2H);  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  Comnuntarii  (in  0pp.  viii) ;  CKcolampa- 
dius,  Enarrationfs  [including  Jer.]  (Argent.  1533,  4io) ; 
flenanl,  Afetlitatione*  (Paris,  1536,  Kvo);  Bugenhagen, 
Adnotatianes  (Vitemb.  1546,  4to);  Quinquaboreus,  Afi- 
wttatumes  (Paris,  1566,  4to);  Palladius,  Knarrafio  (Vi- 
temb. 1560,  8vo)  ;  Pintus,  Commentarivs  [including  Isa. 
and  Jer.]  (Lugd.  15t)l,  etc.,  fol.) ;  Strigel,  CommentariuM 
(Li|>s.  f:t  Urera.  1564,  8vo) ;  Selnecker,  Antltf/untf  (Lp/. 
1565,  4to);  CtiWmy  Pralfdionet  [includ.  Jer.]  (Fiankft. 
15H1, 8vo ;  in  French,  Spires,  1584, 8vo ;  in  English,  Lon- 
don, 1587,  l*2m(>,  etc.);  Taillepied,  Contmeutarii  (Paris, 
158*2,  8vo) ;  Panigan»la,  Achutttttiones  (Verona,  l.^HB; 
Rome,  1586,8vo);  Agellus,  Catena  (Kom.  15K9,4to);  J. 
Ibn-Shoeib,  C'sia  bip  (Ven.  1589,  4to);  Sam.  de  Vi- 
das,  *J!|1D  (Thessalon.  1596,  8vo) ;  Figuen>,  Commcnta- 
ria  (Lugi  1596, 8vo);  Makshan,  ab  "pr  (Cracow,  &  a. 
[about  1600],  4to);  Alscheich,  D'^^Jina  D'^iS'Jt  (Venice, 
1601,4to) ;  Navarrette,  Commentaria  (Cordub.  i602,4to); 
Rachmeister,  ErpHcatw  (Rost.  16(»3,  8vo);  Brought  on, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Jer.]  ((ienev.  1606,  4to;  also  in 
Work»^  p.  314) ;  A  Jesu  Maria,  Jnterpretatio  (Nea|).  1608, 
Col.  Agrip.  1611,  8vo);  Delrio.  Commentarius  (Lugdun. 
1608, 4to);  ViA&n,  Commeafarius  [including  Jer.]  (Ba»ii). 
1(>08,  8vo) ;  A  Costa  de  Andrada,  Ccnimcntarii  ( LugiL 
1609, 8vo);  I)e  Castro,  Commentarii  [including  Jer.  and 
Bar.]  (Par.  1609,  fol.);  Tofisell,  Commentarius  (Ixmdon. 
1613,4to'):  Sanctius,  ComfMen^artiui  [inclad.Jer.]  (I^igd. 
1618,  fol.) ;  Hull,  Kxposilion  (I^nd.  1618,  4to);  <;hisler, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Jer.]  (Lugd.  16:^,  f<»].);  *Tamo- 
vius,  Commentarius  (Rostock,  1627,  I(>42;  Hamh.  1707, 
4to);  Peter  Martyr,  Commentarius  (Tigur.  1629,  4to); 
IJdall,  Commentane  (Ix>nd.  1637,  4to);  l>e  Ltmos,  Cont- 
mentarius  (Madrit.  1649.f<d.):  Tayler,  Commfn/firii  [Rab- 
binical] (I^ondon,  I651,4to);  YovfleTj  Commentarius  [in- 
clud. Jer.J  (Vitemb.  1672. 1699,  4to);  Hidsemann,  (^om^ 
mentarius  [  includ.  Jer.]  (Rudolph.  1696, 4to):  I^njamin 
Allessandn>,  rhzz  V^X  (Venice,  1718,  4to):  C.  a  Mi- 
chaelis,  .Vo^^  (in  Aduof.  phil.  exeg.  Holle,  17*20,  8  v<»l«, 
4lo) ;  Riidel.  Ctlnrsttz.  ( Wicn,  1761,  8vo);  liCssinj:.  Ob- 
serratiou*:s  (LipMiie.  1770,  Hvo);  IVirmel,  Anmertunpt-n 
(Weimar,  17«l,Hvo);  Schleusner,  Cura  (in  Kiehhom's 
Rf^yert.  pt.  xii.  Lips.  1783);  Horrer,  Pearbtifunt/  (Ifalle, 
17H4,  8vo) ;  Blayney,  \of*'S  [  including  Jer.]  (()xf.  17K4, 
Xvo.  etc.);  I^iwe  and  Wolfsaohn,  Anmerhtnr/nt  (Berlin, 
1790. 8vo) ;  Iliinion,  Commentaire  (Par.  1790, 8vo) ;  *Pii- 
reaii,  lUustratin  (1^  Bat.  1790,  8vo) ;  Libowitzer  n"»2a 
V*a:  (Korez.  1791,8vo);  Schnnrrer,  0*»rrr<i/M>iw#  (Tub. 
1793,  4to');  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Obserrationet  [includ.  Jer.] 
((lotting.  1793, 8vo) :  Claab,  Peifrdge  [includ.  Cant,  and 
EccJes.]  (Tnbing.  1795, 8vo);  Volborth,  Uebersetz.  (Celle, 
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1795,  ftvo);  Otto,  Dis$aiatio  (Tub.  1795,  4t<>) ;  Wetzlor,  j  active  part  in  all  the  reli^oiu  contro^'emeft  of  the  times, 
V"»a:  baX  (Sklon,  1797,  Svo');  Lundmark,  Dirsertatio  \  «n«l  wa«  one  of  t  lie  ra<»t  pniminent  membere  of  the  po- 


I  louoNf      Kf'-  -.»Mi*  i«>^%««»  r:..  1    i: t  of  Kohan.     lie  was  (Himlenuied  to  ileatli.  but  hi»  hfe  wa« 

*•     •  4.    o  c  tn  4         L'  V     "  •   .      •  I  M**'^"  ♦'^  act'oiuit  of  the  threateinng  attitude  whi«*li 


\m,  8vo);  Kalkar,  lUmtraho  (Havn.  1H36,  8vo);  Uk    „^^.  i,^^^  ^^^^    jj^^^j  ,,^1  ^f  KicheUeu,  and  was  ex- 
wen*tein,A>Hcfr««j?[metncall(Frkfl.l838,8vo)i(ure-     ,,^^„„j^.^j^^,l^^^  j„  ^^  f,,, 

ton,  e<L  Tanchura  Jerus.  rrrp,  etc.  (Lond.  1843,  8vo) ;  I  „„t  having  partaken  of  the  I^)rd'«  Supper  in  twelve 

Pappenheim,  Uthernetz,  (Bresl,  1844,  8vo);  Hetzel,  An-  '  years.     He  finally  joined  the  K(»nian  Catholic  Church, 

mrk,  (Lpz.  1854,  8vo);  *Neuniann,  Avslftjung  [includ.    April  2, 104.5.     The  remainder  of  his  life  was  employed 

•'er.]  (Lpz.  1858,  8vo)^  *Engclhardt,  Aiisiftputt;  (Lpzo.    in  writing;  against  I'nitestantism.     He  died  in  UH>5,  de- 

18C7, 8vo) ;  ♦Von  Gerlach,  Erkldrnntf  (IJerL  18»;8,  8vo) ;    spiiii;Hl  alike  by  Prolestants  and  Komauists.     His  princr- 

*Hcndermm,  Cinntnentary  (includ.  .Jer. ]  (I^ondon,  1851 ;    pal  wiirks  are.  DUnnirs  ties  vniyts  raigotis pour  letquelln 

Mndov.  1868,  8vo).     See  Poetuy,  Hkbkew;  Co313IEN-    ctujr  de  la  relif/um  «#  France  jyenvetU  ei  dnreitt  rfsutttr 

FARY.  par  arnu'jt  a  Li  pfrsii-ulion  ouverte  (1622,  8vo) ;  very 

Iiamfridus.     See  Lantfkkdcs.  scarce,  as  it  was  condemned  to  be  bumeti  by  the  public 

IiamL     Sec  Lamy.  executioner: — I^ttre  a  M.  Rarnbtmn ptmr  la  reunion  <Jm 

_        .  ^  ,,  ,.  -..       f     ^  1  erant/eligites  aux  cntholiques  (Paris,  1628,  12mo) : — /><* 

at    S^u  Croce,  Tujcany,  in  1697.    He  studied  law  >t    ,^^,  ,,,,,^,^  /t^*,«„„  consm»ula  (Par.  I634^v«;  trend. 

r hi <?  l.niversity  of  Pisa,  and  for  a  time  practiced  his  pro-  •  »   ^       u  ico-  «.  \      r    \f 1^  /        •    /^»i.   •*• 

'  .  _^  ^  i»     %  •    /.     J        V.     v.      .  1  mtorrench,  163o,4to): — I^  Moyen  de  la  pair  ChrefttTttif. 

fe^veioii  at  Florence.    But  his  fondness  for  literature,  and  ,^^^  .,..>-  A. .     ,  ;  x-^-./j^  /,.  n.,;..,...^  j,.  ik,.^ 

.....,-.       1    •      .    1        !•  •       •      J.      J  (rar.  lM/,8vo) : — Im  I\eces»ite  de  Ui  i*uu»aHce  au  I'ajte. 

— Le  Catholique.  reform^ 

Panfique  reritahle  (^ Paris,  1044, 

.    _, .  .^  ,        .    .,     ,  J    .u     o    •  •        ...w,— ^„..v, .,„.,.   ..le  Sorbonne;  etc.     See  Benolt, 

itiAbC  the Tnnttv,  and  airainst  Leclerc  and  other  Sociiiian  '  ,>•  .  •      i  nt^i's  j' \'    »  w   Vi      n       ■#' 

*v-B-»  tcrTB.    He  contended  that  the  Niceiie  doinna  con-,  ^i.  ..•  „  i..  •  ,  i       i>     i     #.•  /•  n-*'^       t-i 

.^_..  ,  ...Liji       1     \  inTotius^  hpmfolfe ;  BavlQ. /Hctvmnaire  i/isfonqve ;  Fal- 

.•*..™u,g  the  Tnnity  w«  the  nme  a»  that  held  by  the    ,,.„„„,, /^,„^i.„„,  liaag. /,„»«»«. /Vor«f,mf,;  IIuc- 
o^rlyprnmulgaton  of ChTOlianity  .n  the .p.«tohc  time.,  i  f      Y„„r. «%.  6«.m»fr,  xxix,  22i.     (J.  N.  P.) 
I*  a.?»  work  is  entitled  I)e  recta  pafrum  AuYHorttm  Jide        '  "^  »  »  v  / 

nice,  1730).     In  1732  he  was  made  librarian  of  the  |  ^  Lammas-day  is  the  name  of  a  festival  ohscnwl 
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«-«>»-ktinaation  of  his  former  work.     In  1740  Umi  l)egan  j  "^^^'^  »*  ^»  *  ^^^''^  ^rm  signifyiuK  contribution.   BraiKie, 

t»*    publish  a  literarv  journal, entitled  Norelle  Lett^-rarie, ,  "»  *"»  "Antiquities,"  says,  *-Soine  8upi>.)sc  it  is  callal 

^  li  tch  he  carriwl  on  till  1760,  at  first  with  the  assLHtaiu-e  ,  I^n"na»-<la.v,  <7""*»  Lamh-maMe,  because  on  that  day  the 

of  'ruKioni,  (;ori,  and  other  learned  Tuscans  of  his  time,  i  '"»^"*«  ^*^«^  »»^**1  ^^^'^^  <'f  ^*»^  cathedral  chiin.-h  at  York 

^-*tk  whom  he  nfterwards  quarrelled,  and  he  then  con-  I  "^'^^  *^»""**  *>>'  '^cir  tenure  to  briiiR  a  live  lamh  intc» 

tifiued the  work  alone.    During  hU  ptisition  as  lil)rarian  ,  ^^^  ^^^^"^^  ^^  *"*-'*»  *""*»  ""  **^*t  ^«>'-"    ^'""^  prol)ably. 

^»*=  fiitde  a  selection  of  inedited  works,  or  fragments  of  ,  »">wever,  is  iti»  derivation  fn.m  "  l.iaf-mass,"  it  having 

'^'"'ks  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  IJiccardi  LibrarA%  .  '^*"  ^^^  <^"«^<'™  *»<'^*>^  '*^-'^""»  I'*  "^^^^  ""  ^*"«  **«>"  (^^"- 
^hich  he  pubUshed  in  a  series  entitle.1  Delicio'  Krudit'o-  ,  *?"«*  ^)  "*  "»>»ati(»ii  t.f  loaves  made  of  new  wheat.  Like 
"»«  CFlorence,  1736-69,  18  vols.  8vo).  He  als<»  ecUted  ,  '"*">'  ^^^^^"^  ^'*'"''^'^  festivals,  it  seems  to  have  been  ob- 
\*^^  *»rk8  of  the  lcanie<l  John  Meursius,  in  12  vols.  foli«,.  ^^'"^^  ^^"'a^l.v  »"  Paifan  times,  and,  Uke  the  I«t  of  May, 
"•^ *mte  short  bi<»graphies  of  many  illustrious  Italians  '  ^^'*f  »  ^*^^»>^'«  **«>'  ^"^  »''«  ^*''"*»»*'^-  ^  allancey,  in  his 
*i^^  age, under  the  title  of  MemtmbifUi  Itahrum  //•«-  1  ^''>'''<'<""^''  />«  ^^^^w*  IIU>er,nH^,  says  the  Druids  wle- 
'J'^^  prtfstantium  qutbus  prir^,A  $<rn.hnn  i,U,rintur  \  *^™^<^*^  ^*»<'  '*^  <.f  August  as  the  day  of  the  oblation  <rf 
(flrirenee,  1742-48, 2  vob*.  8vo),  and  published  in  ( Jreek  ,  >^"«»"-  ^■''  '''*"»'^'  ^'''^^'-  '^''•^-  '•*•  ^'- »  '''*»>'^"'"'  '^  '«''«*^ 
^  'etters  of  ttabriel  .Seve^u^  archbishop  of  PhiUdel-    (-hrt^^^nity,  (ien.  Suppl.  p.  92 ,  Kadie,  Ecde*.  Diet.  s.  v. 

fl'*'*-  in  Asm  Minor,  and  of  other  prelates  of  the  <  Jreek  '      Lammermann.     See  Lamoiimais. 

"Virh :  (iahrielu  Sereri  et  alwrum  Crtrconim  recenti-  '      Lammists,  a  sect  of  Remonstrant  Baptists.     See 
«"*»««  SCpittoltB  (Flor.  1754, 8vo ).    A  //Mtory  of  the  Kant-  \  Mksnon  rn-is. 
llV^y"'rck,from  tht  CnuncUjif' Fhrence  to  1439,  he  left  ^      Lamont,  David,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  di- 

"f  tb*'**'^  ^™*  ^^  '"  ^"^'  ^^^  ^^***  ^  '^^^  ^*^'  ^'^"*^*  flourished  as  minister  of  Kirkpatricli,  Durham. 
MetnT-  ^**"*^  ""^  yrriiX^  many  satires  against  them. '  He  dicMl  in  1837.  This  is  all  we  know  of  his  |)crsonal 
Mifo^^**  "^  ^"  ^*^*  ^*'®  piiblu»he<l  by  Fabmiii  {^Vitte  '  hi.story.  Uis  Sermons  were  published  at  l>»ndon  from 
i-nfjl^*^'^  ^"^  *^*>  »"^  Fontanini  (Hor.  1789, 4lo).    See  '  1700  87,  in  2  vols.  8vo  (new  edit.  181(1, 3  vols.  8vo). 

216^^'^tP-'^*-'"*^*"^'*'^^^^^^^^^^  Lamormain,  GuiHaume   Germeau   de,  a 

*-  ;  Sax,CMom€r«ri«>i»,vi,4.K).  i  ^^^^.^^  ]ielgian  B«.man  Catholic  theologian  of  the  Onler 

**^*5Qiletiftre,  TiiiioPiiii.E  Braciikt  i>e,  a  noted  of  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg 
J*d"^^  theok)gian,  was  l)om  about  the  year  1596.  He  aljout  1570;  entered  the  Jesuitical  order  in  l.V.M),  and 
■  ^  ^^  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  '  then  l>ecame  profess«>r  of  theology  and  phiiosoi>hy  at 
VracUc«d  law  at  Paria.  He  soon,  however,  tired  of  the  '  the  Cniversity  of  (Jratz.  In  1624  he  was  ap|Hiinted 
^^**»d  de\*oted  himself  to  theology.  Having  become  '  confessor  of  the  empen)r  of  Austria.  Fenlinand  II,  and 
'^^  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Charentim,  he  took  an    ovtrr  this  thoroughly  monkish  ruler  Lamormain  is  said 


lAMORMAIN  2: 

to  nave  exercinal  perfect  away.  He  and  John  Weio- 
gHrtner.anotber  Jesuit  confeiBor.VthBe  (see  below)  wlU 
lUi'-eoDBUnlly  kept  near  him,  and  never  let  him  (Fer- 
dinand) out  c^  their  siKhC ;"  and  it  U  due  to  this  Jea- 
uitic  uiSuence,  dd  duuU,  Ihit  t'crdinaiul  becanw  aucb 
a  final ical  adherent  or  the  Church  of  l!(inte,andamoM 
CTUpJ  |>enecutnr  uf  ProleMantifin.  iSec  AintTRtA.  Of 
Lamumiain  hiroaelT,  it  a  Mid  (hal  he  was  so  devoted  to 
the  Huminh  cauM  thai  he  made  upwirdB  of  lOfl.OOO  con- 
vena  to  the  Church  of  Home,  lie  died  Feb,  'fl,  1648. 
He  wrote  a  life  ofFerdinuid  II,  T.'hich  abounds  ID  flat- 
teriiig  mnis  in  the  cmpemr,  who  hail  been  a  pliant  tool 
in  the  haiidi  uf  the  crafty  Jesuit.  See  Hoefer,  A'uur, 
Itiag.  Gfsiriilt,  Mtii,  Msi  Paquoi,  JUrmeirri  pour  trr- 
vir  a  Fhiloirt  HUinrirt  *<  Fayi-Btu,  v,  9S-100;  Vehae, 
ifmioin  Iff  Ike  Court,  A  rintofrary,  <iml  Diplanuieg  uf 
vlturn(i(tnuiia.bvF.  Demmler,  Lond.l85C,3  voIb.  am. ' 
8vol,  i,  387  sq.,  319.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Iianioiinain,  Hnoil  de,  a  Itelgian  Jnnit,  brother 
of  the  preredinK,  and,  like  him,  a  native  of  Luxf mlnirt;, 
eiileredtheOiderof  the  Jesuilaiu  1596,  but  exerted  lit- 
tle influence  on  account  of  feeble  health.  He  dinl  Nov. 
SS,  ItilT.  He  traiuilated  and  wrote  acrerai  wiirks-. 
among  them  are,  Triuiatat  amorii  dirini  ronilaiu,  liliri 
sii  (from  the  French  of  Franciacii  <le  Sale*.  Vienna,  1IH3, 
4lu;  2d  e<liL,  with  life  of  the  author  [Sales |.  CuL  IG&T, 
Bvo)  1— /*f  VirlHlt  Pamilmlm,  etc.  f\'ienna.  iCI-t  4l«>— 
— Hoef^,  A'oar.  Biog.  (IrniruU,  zsix,  245. 

IiamOtlM,  PiKKKK  Lahhert  i>k,  a  French  Roman 
Catholic  miieionary,  waa  bom  at  Bucherie,  in  the  dio- ' 
ceae  of  liideux,  Jan.  IH,  162-1.  After  hoing  for  mme 
time  connected  with  the  chancellery  of  the  Parliament 
at  Koueii,  he  enured  the  Church.  His  Ulcnla  caused 
biro  lo  bo  distinguighed  amimg  a  number  of  priests  who 
had  formed  in  16&'2  the  plan  of  Chriatianizing  Chini 
and  neiKhbnring  countiitn.  In  1660  he  was  consecta- 
(ed  bishop  of  lleiytlie.  He  embarked  at  Mancilles  foi 
China  November  '21. 1660,  and,  passing  through  Malta, 
Antioch,  Aleppo,  Bassura,  Chalzeran,  Shiraz,  Ispahan. 
I^ara,  Surate,  Blasulipatam,  Toiiadseiim,  Yalinga,  Pram, 
and  Pikfri,  arrived  at  Jutlica,  the  capital  of  Siam,  April 
as,  1662.  Hero  he  foumi  some  1500  ChriMiana  of  differ- 
ent nMinna  and  two  churches,  the  one  ailministered  bv 
the  Dominicann,  the  oihcr  by  the  JphuiIji.  He  was  al 
first  well  received,  but  had  subsequently  to  aubmtt  lo 
many  annoyances  from  the  archbishop  of  (ioa.  whv 
claimed  the  primacy  of  rhe  whole  Kast  Indies,  and  Ui- 
mothe  tinally  saikil  for  Canton  in  July.  1663,  with  two 
other  mieaionarie&  A  severe  lem|irst  obliged  ihem, 
however,  lo  return  to  Siam.  Here  lliey  wen  exposed 
to  all  BoiU  of  ill  trealmenl  at  tlie  hands  of  the  Portu- 
eucae,  and  owed  their  safety  only  In  the  aid  of  the  Co- 
in Chinese.     Lamothe  sent  to  Ihc  pope  and  to  Paris 
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bly.  Having  resisted  the  extreme  measures  oT  the  dom 
inant  party,  he  was  guillotined  Jan.  10,  ITM.  He  pub- 
lished Pttiieri  lUT  la  phil/Miphie  el  FoieriMili  (1786, 
ava)  -.—Ptmn  nir  la  philmophie  dr  la  foi  (1789,  Svo) : 
—Im  Dilim  dc  la  Rtligim  (1789, 12mo)  ■^ComJini- 
timt  tur  Fttpril  ri  In  deroii'i  dt  laeit  rrliffitute  (1795, 
ISmo) ;  elc— lloefer,  four.  Biog.  GtiUraif,  s.  v. 

Lamp  (properly  '\''tft,lappW,*Jiami,Gta.xv,\'; 
Exod.  xx,iH,  .lobx1i,iit  Nah.ii,6.  Dan.:t,6,  I*a.lxii, 
UEiek.i,  1»;  btnip./urcA,Judg.vii,l6,SD,  xv,  4,6,  Job 
xii,  5 ;  Zech.  xii,  6 ;  in  some  of  which  passagea  it  is  ren- 
dered "  lightning,''  "brand,"  "torch," eta:  Ur.Aa/iirof. 
a  torch-" %Ar"  or  lantern,  Acta  xs,8i  Rev.iv.fii  "torf*,* 
John  xviu,  a^  Rev,  viii,  10,  oii-iamp.  Matt,  xxv,  1-8; 
also  "1^3,  wyr,  or  ^^S,  bit,  a  liijkl,  in  variODS  senses,  eq>e- 
ially  for  domestic  purposes,  the  Gr.  Xvjpvc)  is  a  term 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  a  literal  sense  in  the  .Scrip- 
tures, such  a  utensil  being  often  really  meant  where  the 
A.  V,  gives  the  rendering  "  candle"  (q.  v.).  The  primary 
sense  of  light  (>  '.isa.  xt,  17)  also  gives  rise  lo  frequent 
meUpiiorical  usages,  indicating  life,  welfare,  guidance. 
a^e.B.■>Sam.xJ^i,lTiPsa,cxix,l05■,  PrDV,vi,23;  xiii, 
9.  See  Lkiiit.  The  following  are  the  caaos  in  which 
the  use  uf  lamps  is  referred  to  in  the  Hihie.  In  thdr 
ilhisuaiiiHi  we  freely  avail  ourselves  uf  the  malerials 
brought  to  light  fcom  the  andent  remaiiu. 

I.  'lliai  pan  of  the  golden  candleitick  belonging  lo 
Ihc  tabrmacic  which  bore  the  %ht;  also  of  each  uf  Ihe 
tan  candlesticks  placed  bv  Solomon  in  the  Temi>le  b^ 
fore  the  llotv  of  Holies  (KxmLxxv.Sij  I  Kings  vii.49; 
iChron.iv,'»),  xiii,ll,  Zech,iv,2).  'IV  Umpe  wen 
lighted  every  evening,  and  eleanaed  everr  moiuing 
{Exod.ixx,  7.8i  lEelaiid, /lnr.//t«r.  i,v,  9,and  vii.»>). 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  while  the  golden  can- 
dlestick, or  rather  candelabrum,  is  so  minutely  described, 
not  a  word  b  soidof  ihe  shape  of  (he  lamps  (Exod-xxv, 
S7).  This  was  probably  because  the  socket  in  which  il 
was  10  be  inserted  necooarily  gave  it  a  somewhat  cy- 
lindrical form  aiiapted  lo  the  jiurpose;  for  if  ia  hardly 
to  bv  presumed  Ihat  the  insecure  cup-form  usually  rep- 
resented in  engravings  would  have  been  adopted.  This 
shaiic  is  aptly  ilhi<irated  by  an  instance  occurring  on 

Wilkinson  gives  (^Rciml 
Aais!P'u»u,v,  876)  what  he 
takes  to  be  the  repreaeiil- 
alion  of  a  lamp  made  of 
glass,  will 


Cylladiicnl  i, 
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wick. 


form 


id  olher  I 


Alexander 


n  ronKquence,  extended  the  jurisdiclion  ofB|i 
tolic  vicaraover  the  kingdom  of  Sam,  Japan,  and  otlicr 
neighboring  countries,  which  action  freed  Lamothe  (ruto 
the  control  of  the  archUshnp  of  Goa.  He  was  now 
joined  by  Palki  du  Pare,  bishop  of  Hcliopolia,  who 
readied  Siam  January-  27, 1G64,  with  other  missionaries. 
The  two  aiiMlolic  vicani  hi-ld  a  bvih«1,  and  [.anwllie  re- 
ceived iieimimiiin  from  Ihe  king  to  establish  a  Church 
at  (uam,  which  he  intended  should  liecome  the  centre 
of  cummunicslion  between  llie  extreme  Eastern  mis- 
nnns.    He  alao  esuhlishcil  a  seminary  for  the  eduntion 

lal.     Umoihe  died  June  i.-i,  1679.— Hocfc'r,  .Voar,  fiVoj. 
C^jm/r,  xxix,2M>Bq. 

LMUOnrette,  Aurii^n,  n5U,  a  noted  French  eccle- 
siastic, wffl  born  in  Picardy  in  1742.  During  the  Rev- 
olution in  France  he  became  an  aniitiary  of  Sliralwau 
in  1789,  and  wmle  the  address  on  the  civil  conslilulion 
of  the  clergy  which  that  oratnr  pronounced.  In  1791 
he  was  chosen,  under  the  new  Church  regime  cnacteil 
by  the  Assembly  in  opposition  to  Ihe  Koman  see,  bishop 
of  Rhoiie-et-Loire,  and  deputed  to  the  National  Assem- 


i  place  il  in  the  vase  pre- 
ious  to  its  being  lighted. 
The  lines,  he  think',  may  represent  the  twisted  tiature 
of  the  cotton  wick,  as  they  do  the  watering  of  the  glass 

Almost  the  only  olher  fort  we  can  gather  in  this  cim- 
nection  is,  Ihat  vegetable  oils  were  burnt  in  them,  and 
especially,  if  not  exclusively,  olirc-oiL  I'his,  of  Ihc 
finest  qualily,  was  the  nil  used  in  the  Seven  lampg  of  the 
tabernacle  {Exoil.  xxvji,  20).  Although  the  lamp-oils 
of  the  Hebrews  were  exclusively  vegetable,  it  ia  proba- 
ble that  animal  fat  was  used,  as  it  is  at  present  by  the 
Western  Asiatics  by  being  placed  in  a  kind  of  lamp,  and 
bumtby  meansofa  wickinecrted  inii.  See  Oil.  Cot- 
ton wicks  are  now  used  ihroughnut  Asia,  but  Ihe  He- 
brews, like  the  Egj'ptians,  probably  employed  the  outer 
and  coarser  libra  of  flax  (Pliny,  HiM.  Sal.  xix,  !),  and 
perhaps  linen  yam.  if  ttu:  rabbins  are  correct  in  alleging 
that  the  linen  dresses  of  Ihe  priesta  wei«  anravclled 
when  old,  to  furnish  wicks  for  the  sacred  lampa. 

As  to  the  material,  the  burners  were  in  this  inatann 
diiublltsa  of  golil,  although  metal  ia  scaredy  the  best 
suhslance  lor  a  lamp.  The  golden  candlestick  mayabi 
suggest  that  lamps  in  ordinary  uae  were  placed  on 
stands,  and, where  more  than  one  was  requited,on  standi 
wiih  two  or  more  branchea,    The  modeni  Orieiilali,wlM 


LAMP 

mn  gatitfied  wilb  Tery  little  light  in  their  rooni 
stand*  oT  hnn  or  wood,  on  which  to  nine  the  lu 
S  wifficient  beigbC  Bbura  the  Hour  on  which  llw 
Such  sund*  ue  shiptd  nut  unlike  ■  ull  oodleatick, 
Bpresding  out  at  the  lop.  Sumelimei  the  lunpi  an 
plac«il  on  bracket*  againit  the  wall,  made  fur  the  pur- 
puie,  and  oitcn  upon  Bloula.  Daubtlea*  aimilarcni 
■■!««  were  employed  by  the  Uebtcwi.  'I'be  KmnBtw 
Aft  known  tu  have  employeil  them.   See  Caiiiilkh 


lor  lighting  the  intiTiur  uf  apartment*,  «. 
culta  and  uthen  uf  brume,  with  varioiu  • 
bai»-relier. 


!■  -A  torch  or  flambeau,  such  a*  was  carried  by  tti 
■olda^«iofGideon{Judg,vii,l6,20;  conip.xv,4).  Frcii 
the  f^Bft  that  iheK  were  at  flrsl  enchised  in  pitcher 
fr-iia  ^thich,  at  the  end  of  the  march,  ihey  were  taken 
out  ^radbome  in  the  hand,  we  may  with  certainty  infer 
rhal  t-Tipy  were  not  ordinary  laiapa,  open  at  top,  from 
whicla  the  ul  could  easily  be  *pi]le<L    Sec  Toncir. 

^-  Itieenu  that  the  Hebrew*,  like  the  ancient  Greek* 
and  Rciminii,  aa  well  a*  Ihe  modem  Orientals,  were  *c- 
*'''''**»ai«d  to  bum  lamp*  overnight  in  their  chambers; 
and  tlais  practice  may  appear  to  ifive  point  to  the  ex- 
I'^^^i^OTofoarwdarknes*,"  which  repeatedly  occur*  in 
^li' >f«w Testament  (Matt. viii,l2,  xxii.lS):  the  force 
i*  R*»«wr,  hnwever,  when  the  contrast  implied  in  the 
**"*  **  outer"  is  viewed  with  reference  to  the  effect  pm- 
duoe^  by  Midden  expulaon  into  the  darkness  of  niRbt 
'""»  •  chamber  highly  illuminated  for  an  entertain- 
"^f"*—  This  custom  of  burning  laropB  at  niBht,with  the 
"v*^'  produced  bv  their  going  out  or  being  eKlinguish- 
"•.^^pplies  variom  Mgiire*  to  the  aacred  writers  {2  .Sam. 
*jj^  Ij,  l^F.  iiii,9.  XX.  20).  On  Ihe  other  hand,  the 
a  lamp's  light  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  e: 
■      ■  ■m(lKingsxi,SC,  xv,. 

|:^»xiii,  17).     (See  Wemym'*  SyiAal.  Dtri.  s.  v.) 


p^'»«aDdunbrc 


i.  It  appears  from  Mall,  xxv,  I,  that  the  .lews  used 
Hm[is  and  torches  in  Iheir  marriaffe  cen'monier^  or  rath- 
■r  when  the  briilegniom  came  to  ccmiluci  home  the  liriile 
by  niaht.  This  i>  still  the  custom  in  those  pans  of  the 
(last  where,  on  account  nf  lite  heat  of  ihe  day,  the  bridal 
proccMsion  takes  jtlace  in  the  ni(.'ht-limc.  the  connee- 
«  and  ton:hes  with  marriage  ceremonies  of- 
alsn  in  the  clasHical  p,iel»  (Hc.mvr.  Ilui-I,  vi. 
4flj.  Kurip. /'jhrnwa.  ;i4li;  Mnira,  W-i';  Vin.nl.  Krtog. 
.w.>        Ijindced,  Hymen,  Ihe  ^ud  of  marriage,  wa* 


ml  ■ 


ncd,  is  BtiU  prcser^'ed  in  Weslem  Asia,  et 


LAMP  2! 

wbrre  it  a  no  lonf^  usual  to  bring  home  the  hiide  bv 
nifChL  I>^rinK'■'<^'*'' ■'I"*' 0""*"*  "'«'""  P"'™^'"B 
the  wedding,  the  ureet  or  quulei  in  which  the  Iride- 
ejamn  lireau  illuminated  with  chuidelien  andlantemit, 
uT  with  lanumB  and  naall  linipe  suspended  t'loni  corda 
dnvrn  acrou  Trcini  the  Inidegrooma  and  eeveral  oilier 
tiouneg  on  each  ridt  to  [he  huuws  oppwitei  and  aeveial 
nnall  silk  Hags,  each  of  two  colore,  generally  red  and 


al  Weddipg  Untem. 
gKtn,  aie  atlaclinl  to  other  corda  (l^ne.  Mini.  Ergipt.  i, 
'JOi;  Mra.  Puulc,  Engtiiktnmum  tn  Kggpl,  iii.  I.tl).  A 
mudeni  latilem  much  uaed  on  theae  occaaiuna,  with  tampa 
hung  about  it  and  niapended  Trom  it,  is  repreeented  in 
the  preceding  cut.  The  lamp  uaed  acparalel}-  on  such 
urcaeiona  are  repnaenled  in  the  following  cut.  Fi^  I, 
S,  and  E>  idiow  i-ery  distinctly  the  cnnical  receptacle  of 


If  the  Egyptians  had  lamps  of  glaaa,  there  U  no  Teaaua 
why  the  Jews  al»  might  not  have  liad  them,  especially 
as  thb  material  is  more  proper  for  lamps  intended  tn  Iw 
hung  up,  and  therefore  to  cast  their  light  down  from 
above. 

The  Jews  used  lamps  in  nlhei  festivals  beudes  Ihiw 
of  marriage.  The  Koman  saliriat  (Pciwio,  Sat.  V,  17i)) 
expretaly  describes  them  as  making  illuminaliona  at 
their  festivals  by  lamps  hung  up  and  arranged  in  an  oi- 
derly  manner;  and  the  acrijUural  iutjmalinna,  so  far  ti3 
tliey  go,  agree  uith  Ihia  desrriplion.  If  this  cuatom  ha^l 
not  been  ao  general  in  the  ancient  and  modem  East,  it 
might  bai'c  been  aupj meed  that  the  Jews  adopted  it  from 
(he  Egj-ptians,  who,  according  to  Hcmdotus  ^i,  62).  had 
a  "Feast  of  Lamps,"  which  was  celebialedat  Sais,  ami, 
indeed,  throughout  the  country  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year.  The  deatriptiun  which  the  hiaioriati  gives  uf 
(he  lamps  employed  on  this  occasion  slriclly  applies  in 
those  in  modern  use  already  described,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  both  these  sources  of  illustration  strengthens 
the  probable  analogy  of  Jenish  usage.  He  tqieaks  of 
Ihem  as  "small  vases  filled  with  salt  and  olive-ml,  in 
which  the  wick  Hoaled,  and  burnt  during  the  whole 
night."  Ii  does  not.  indeed,  appear  of  what  materials 
these  vases  wen?  made,  but  we  may  leasoiiably  suppiiae 
them  to  have  been  of  glass.  The  later  Jews  had  ei-en 
something  like  this  feast  among  themselves.  A  "Feast 
of  Lnnips"  was  lield  every  year  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
the  month  Kisleu.  See  Dki>icatio!i.  It  was  founded 
by  Judaa  Maceabieus,  in  celebration  uf  the  reetoration 
of  the  Temple  worahip(Joaephiia,  J»r.  xii,7,T).  and  baa 
ever  aince  been  abscn-ed  by  the  lighting  np  uf  lamps  ur 
candles  on  that  day  in  all  the  eounlries  of  their  dis|ier- 
sion  (}laiinonides,  Be^.  llathitBah,  foL  H).  Olhcr  Ori- 
entals hare  at  this  day  a  umilar  feast,  of  which  the 
"Feast  of  lantcma"  among  the  Chinese  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  tDavia,  Chiiitir,  p.  1B8).    See  Lastebk, 

LAMP,  n  strange  ceremony  of  the  Jlarnnitc  Chun-h. 
A  wafer  of  some  mto,  having  seven  pitcea  of  coltun 
stuck  tnlu  it,  is  put  into  a  flask  or  basin  of  oil,  a  lelig- 


Smnll  Orientsl  hanging  Lamps, 
wood  which  serves  to  pmlect  the  flame  from  the  witid. 
]..ani|>sorthis  kind  ai«  aomelimes 
hung  o%-er  dooia.  The  Bha|w  lu 
figure  U  is  also  that  of  a  much- 
used  indoor  lamp,  called  timdil 
(Lane,  Modrra  EgspHimt.  chap. 

«v.p.I5l}.  It  is  a  small  vessel  of 
glass,  baring  a  small  lube  at  the 
bottom,  in  which  is  stuck  a  wick 
formed  of  cotton  twisted  routid  a 
poured  in  Aral,  and  then  the  tnl. 
^  ^f  i[i„  Lamps  very  nearly  i>f  this  shape 
Is  recep-  appear  on  the  Egyptian  moim- 


LAHP.S  (their  use  in  the  Christian  CbiiTrh).  Among 
the  Jews  luiii/ni  were  freely  used  in  the  aynagogue  for 
various  ]>uTpotcs.  In  fact,  all  the  ancient  nalions  had 
[hem  in  their  temples;  but  huw  soon  they  were  made 
use  of  by  Christiana,  and  what  signiflcance  they  had  in 
symbolism,  remains  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
Komish  and  Pratentant  churches.  Tlie  Protestants  gen- 
erally hold  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  lamps  were 
used  in  (he  early  Church  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
light  Dp  the  dark  places  where  they  were  obliged  tu 
congregate  fur  worsliip,  while  Eumanisia  claim  that 
they  were  used  aa  symbols.  (Compare,  on  the  Roman 
(^thulic  view,  Mattjgiiy,  l)!fl.  drt  Anliquitit  Ckri- 
lieima,  p.  161,  s.  v.  Cierges;  see  also  the  art.  LinilTX.) 
Several  of  llie  fathers,  among  them  Chrysostom,  con- 
demn in  strong  terms  the  custoni  of  setting  up  lamps  on 
days  of  featival— as  the  relic  of  anme  pagan  rite.  In 
the  days  of  Jemmc,  it  is  true,  lights  were  beely  used  iii 
churches,  but  Homish  theologians  forget  to  tell  thai  the 
limpriety  rfthe  cuatom  was  much  questioned  even  then. 
In  graves  of  the  Cataconilia  "lamps  were  often  placed.' 
sai-s  Walcoll  (Snrrrtl  A  rrhaologs.  s.  v.),  "  aa  a  sj-mhul 
of  tlw  eternal  light  which  the  deponed,  it  is  hoped,  en- 
joy—as memorials  of  Iheir  shining  lights  beftm!  men, 
and  their  future  glory"  (MatL  xiii.  4S).  But  it  is  evi- 
•dent  that  even  this  eustim  was  early  disapproved  of,  fo: 
the  Counuil  of  Elibaria  forbade  the  faithful,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  lighting  wan  candles  in  the  day- 
time in  cemeteries  or  other  burial-places  of  the  marlyta 
(compare  Kadie,  Etxta.  Oin.  p.  8£7).  In  our  day  it  ia 
the  custom  in  the  Roman  Catlioiic  chnrebea  to  keep  a 
lamp  (eternal  light)  constantly  liDming  befiHt  Of  by  the 
side  of  the  Ubemadc    (J.  U.  W.) 


LAMPADARY  223  LAMT 

Lampadaxy  is  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  East-  <  throne,  I^mplufifh  called  on  the  king^  was  gracioudy 
em  Church  whom  duty  it  w  tr>  carry  before  the  [>atri-  reoeivcKl,  praised  for  hiH  loyalty,  and  awanlcd  with  the 
•rchs  in  all  processiioiM  a  lighted  can<lelabrum,  calleil '  archbUhopric  of  York,  which  had  been  vacant  for  more 
\afiiracovx**v,  *s  a  XtaAffe  of  dii«tinction  among  bi9ho|«. '  than  two  yean*  and  a  half.  William  III.  whom  Lamp- 
It  in  the  businefls  of  the  lampadary  aho  to  see  that  the  i  lugh,  strangely  enough,  recognised  as  the  rightful  sover- 
hmps  of  the  church  are  lighted}  and  to  carr>'  a  tai)er  on  .  eign  of  England,  after  the  flight  of  Jamen,  confirmed 
days  of  great  processions.  tlie  ap[)ointnient ,  hence  Home  writers*  Htatement  that 

Lampe,  Frikdrich  Ai>oi.k,  an  eminent  (German  '  William  of  (h-ange  appointcil  Laniplugh  to  the  an-h- 
Pn>te8tant  theologian,  was  b«»rn  at  Dctraold  (LipiJC-  !  »>i»t»opnc.  The  archbwhop  died  in  1691.  See  Debarj-, 
Detm.)ld)  Feb.  19, 1683.  He  entered  the  University  of  '  //"^ory  of  the  Church  of  Kmjland.  p.  167;  Macaulay, 
Franeker,  and  Uter  that  of  Utrecht,  to  study  thei.K»g>'.  |  //w''>ry  if  t'^nghml,  u,  3«-2.  (J.  II.  W.) 
He  was  succesnively  past4ir  at  Wees,  L)uij«burg,  and  lire-  ,  Lampronti,  Isaac,  a  .Jewish  Habbi  of  some  note 
men.  In  17*20  he  became  profedsor  of  theology  at  as  an  author,  dourishe<l  in  Ferrara  in  the  first  half  of 
Utrecht,  and  in  1727  removed  to  the  University  of  lire-  the  18th  cciiturj'.  lie  dietl  about  175().  He  commenced 
men  in  the  same  capacity.  He  died  December  8,  1729.  '  the  preparation  of  a  large  encyclopaedia  of  Kabbini^m, 
Lamp?  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  (jermau  theolo-  |  of  which  he  himself  complett^d  twelve  volumes,  bringing 
f^ians  of  the  Reformed  Church,  who  intnKlm^  into  the  |  the  work,  excellent  in  its  character,  down  to  the  letter 
(terman  Church  the  Coccejanian  doctrines,  and  nieasu-    Mem,     It  was  published  at  Venice  between  175(>  and 


rably  .ilso  the  principles  of  LalMulism.  I.Am[)e*s  principal 
worki*  are,  Commentarins  analytico-txrtfetu'ut  Kcanffeiii 
tecundiim  yoA<fiuwm(Amsterd.  1724-25,  3  vols.  4to) ;  this 


1813.     See  Jost,  Gftch,  d,  Judenth,  u,  s.  Hekttmy  iii,  230. 

Iiamson,  Alvan,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  wan 
bom  in  1792  at  Weston,  Mass.:  was  educated  first  at 


Hork  Orme  commends  as  «  both  extensive  and  valua-  i  pj^m^p^  Academy,  Andover,  and  then  at  Harvard  0>l- 


€fcai4r,  quibus  P*almu»  xirperprtuo  comm^arto  explana-  ^e  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Dedham,  Ma«8., 
tur  (Bremen,  1715,  4to)  .—Gehttmnugdts  Gnadenbumhs  j  ^,^^^  ,,^  officialetl  f(.r  over  fc^rtv  years.  He  died  Julv 
CBremen,  17*23, 12mo;  translaL  mto  Dutch,  Amst.  1727,  j^^  ^^^  j,^  ^^,t^  ^^^^^  f„^  ^1^^.  Christum  Kxamwr. 
Hvo) ;  thia  work  is  nothmg  more  nor  less  tlmn  hw  s>'s-  ^^^  in  1M57  published  a  volume  of  sermons  (Ik)Ht.  12mo). 
tern  of  theology  :-^fYiW«/«>  TheUxfifr  acUrm  (^Utrecht,  '  -p^e  Chiistian  Reguter  navs  of  him:  '-Dr.  LamM.n  has 
J  ^  27, 4to) :  —  RudimenUi  Theoli>gur  tLiichtu-m  (^Bremen,  i  g^-eeeded  in  uniting  the  acutest  moral  wi«dom  with  the 
1  r-29,  Hvo).  Lampe  published  also  a  large  numlier  of  ,  ^,^,  unpretendhig  and  childlike  mcKics  of  exhibiting  it. 
.mormons  and  devotional  treatuscs  in  (Jerman,  which  were  ;  „i^  j,j^.|^  j^,  ^.j^,^  ^  crystal,  sometimes  almost  ijuaint  iu 


l>r-^zui  (Utrecht,  172«,  4to).     Together  with  Haae,  he  |  ^,„,  jj .    .,  n^^rican  A  nnual  Cychpadia,  1864,  p.  612. 

vvtiUuihed  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  £fi6/«>Merf  I //yv- 

s^^iuu,  for  which  he  wn)tc  a  number  of  theological  arti-        Lamy  (or  L.%mi),  Bernard,  an  eminent  pnest  of 

<-!««.    Other  treatises  which  he  publishwl  in  various  pa-  '  ^^»«  ^'r*'"*^**  Oratory,  was  b(»rn  at  ^lans  m  June,  1040; 

l>ers  were  colIecte<l  and  published  bv  D.derdes,  togeth-  '  «tu«lit'd  under  the  Orat<»nans,j«»ined  their  onlcr  m  1658, 

**r  with  his  discourses  and  programmes  (Amstcrd.  17.17,  i  *"<»  completed  his  studies  at  Paris  and  at  Saumur.    He 

"-^  vok  4to).    .See  Schumacfier,  Menmria  Lampii,  in  MU-  ,  n<?-^t  «*"K»'t  belles-lettres  at  Vendome  and  Judly,  and 

•^''"i^rt  Dnuburgeimu,  voL  u;  Acta  Krudifonim,  ann.    phiK.s<»phy  at  Saumur  and  at  Angers.     In  16*6  he  was 

*"*•«;   Klifker,  fiibL  Kruditor.  Pracocinm;  Burmann.  '  «l<'pnved  of  his  professorship  ft.r  his  zealous  advoca<y 

l^Jfctum  eruditum;  Ji)chtr,AllfffnuOtKI^:rUon;  Hoe-  I  «f  ^^^  Cartesian  phU.wophy.     His  enemies,  the  Thom- 

r^.Aoiir.  Bioff,  Genirnlf,  xxix,'284;  (Jiiliel  (MaximU-  1  »»^  ^^c"  obtaine<l  a  letire  de  cachet  against  him  under 

•*").  CJficKd.  ChrittlicheH  i>6fiM,  vol.  ii  (see  Index).  the  accusation  that  he  opi>osed  the  principle  of  n»yal 


I.A...^^«.i ,iu  e  e  .V.    X       .'    ,    authoritv.     He  was  Iwnished  tt>  t irenoble,  where  canh- 

<^^xnpetlan8  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  heretical  i      ,  ,     /,  i     i     i     *  i  r  »    i  .,»«.  r.  -  *\ 

"Mil   ^.  u'u  »  r  *•  ..•.     1  nal  Le  Camus,  who  hml  established  a  seini nan- for  the 

^*«   vrhich,  on  pretence  of  promoting  sanctitv  bv  an      ,  r       i    •    »•  i     u    u  n  i        '       i-  u 

•^tie  Ufe,  made  the  Chrirtim  S.l,l«th  .  f«.t-<U.v;        '  '^  r"'?"  "^  "^'r'""""-  «"•'  ^^"  h^W  I;«n.y  ...  hiKh 

Th*.«  WM  .Uh.  «,other  »e.:t  of  thi,  .m.nc  in  the  17th  '  Tf ''™"'."""'  «I'P"'"'«'  .'""',  i>^>(^\  "f  <'»•""«>••      I" 
«ntt«.^  ^u     r  11  *  1  *•  w.     •  1      n>86.  his  sentence  having  been  revoked  in  its  most  es- 

.    ***^,  the  followers  of  Lampetius,  a  Svnan  monk,  '       .11  u  n    1  .    i»-  •»     „  1 -•  w  1 

who   r^I,!*     I   1  »K  *  —      •    1        r      "    /xu  •  .•         seiitial  charges,  he  was  recalletl  to  Paris,  and  remained 

Pretended  that,  as  a  man  is  wmi  free,  a  Christian, ,  -  um        •u    u      •  r  c»  \f-  1  :~.    k.  ♦  »     ..«  . 

»nor«i--.      1         r>    t         u.  *.     1        ^x,-      I  .'' for  a  while  m  the  Seminarv  of  St. Magloire,  hut,  having 

***«?r  to  please  God,  ought  to  do  nothing  bv  necessi-  ,.,,...         ,        r  .u    '    *  1  r  u        »  i         ir  i  • 
tv;  ^,. ,  *i    »   »^      f  '    ^  •        1      /  1  *  I  1  violated  the  rules  of  the  establishment  bv  publishing 

•  '  ^»aa  tliat,  therefore,  it  is  unlawful  to  make  vows,       •  ,      .  ..     ,         ,   .        r.i  ^         i    ,1  *s 

^^n     »k„.^  ^f    u^j«^„l.      rr    ^w    A    ^  •      u       J  1   1  '  without  the  knowledge  of  the  su|>enor  a  work  {l^ttre 
..    ■     those  of  obedience.     To  this  doctnne  he  added  ,.  ,.        •  j  i»y.  ^  •    \      i  •  i    u    •  i  1 

the  VS-.        r.u     4  •        rt  *•  .      ^  » "•*="    m/  /\/oe//T<*,r/«rf^/Yiroi/'«-).  which,  besides,  was  consid- 

«,,    ^  >«W8  of  the  Arlan8,Carpocratlan^  and  other  sects.         ,\  '        i-    .•      n     *      u-        /  •  ,u-* 

The     t  .        .•        r        A      L        u    r    I     »f  1  ered  to  contain  objectionable  teachmgs  (viz.  as  that 

,         ^^iampctians  formed  a  branch  of  the  Mkssalians  '  ,..•.••  ■      *      1  i     .    .1     i     •  1   i>  -.i  u* 

(•!•  v-^^  t.hnst  did  not  celebrate  the  Jewish  Passover  with  his 

disciples  [a  view  adopted  by  sonic  of  the  soundest  schol- 
ars]; that  John  the  Biptint  was  imprisoned  twice,  by 
the  Sanhedrim  and  by  Henid,  and  that  the  three  ^Iar>'s 
mentioned  in  the  (losfiels  are  identical),  he  was  again 
exiled,  this  time  to  Rouen.  He  died  in  the  latter  city 
tlan.  29,  1715.  Lamy  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and 
his  works  are  generally  distinguished  for  clearness  of 
thought  and  expression.  The  most  im[M)rtant  an*,  Jy>> 
paratutt  Hiblirint  ad inttrUhfenda  Sacra  JJiblia  (originally 
[(irenoble,  1687  ]  110  more  than  tables  of  the  chief  facts 
of  Scripture,  with  rules  for  its  study,  ami  cximpiletl  sim- 
}>ly  for  his  pupils ,  he  siilKsequently  enlarged  and  pub- 
lished it  at  Lyons,  1696,  sm.  8vo,  and  it  was  in  its  day  con- 
siilered  the  Ix'st  *'iiitnKluctioir'  to  the  Bible  extant;  an 
Kngl'ish  edition  was  pntfiared  by  K.  Bundy,  Lond.  1723, 
4to) : — Entrditm  fur  le*  Sritnrf:*  (16X4),  a  w(»rk  which 
was  highly  esteemed  by  J.J.  Bousseau:  —  Jntrodudum 


^  — plllas,  Fr,\xci8  Xavikr,  a  Spanish  .Tesuit, 

the  J*'^™  "*  Catalonia  in  1731.  After  the  ex{)ulsion  of 
jj  ^^«uit«  from  Spain  in  1767  he  went  to  (icnoa,  where 
j^^^*^  in  1810.  His  principal  work  is  a  defence  of 
^.|/|^\*»h  literature  against  Bettinelli  and  Tiraboschi, 
'SwS?*  '^onco-ii/w^inj^/ico  dtUa  iMtrattira  Upoffnuola. 
*^ fXffer,  Aour.  Biog.  GeMrale,  xxix,  285. 

^^^^aplngh,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 

shir^  *J0  the  days  of  king  James  II,  was  bom  in  York- 

jjj^j^  ^n  1615.    But  little  is  known  of  his  early  fiersonal 

^^    ■>".    He  was  dean  of  Rochester  in  1676,  when  he 

^j^  ^VYMnoted  to  the  episcopate  as  bishop  of  Exeter.    In 

•  ^^^tion  he  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  di- 

^^^  ^the  day,  securing,  in  particular,  the  fav«>r  of  the 

T^  *^  his  partisanship,  especially  in  1688.  In  this  year, 

^^''^  b«fove  the  exit  of  king  James  from  the  English 
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a  rEerilUrt  SaiUf,  oil  Fim  Iraili  d 
bt  Juif:  etc  (Lyom,  1709,  4u>)  i- 
cordia  juiUuor  Knrngtiitlariim,  tdi 
1701, 12mo)!— ConBiwii/uriM  m  All niiHHniiFi,«iT  iviiiw- 
diuni  quamor  Keangdiitanm  (Vara,  1699,  4tu)  —IHi- 
tnalia  lie  /-»ilu  cimlorHfu  (UgoL  32, 671 )  —Ih  liibtr- 
windofadtru,  tfe  IQHrtu  ririlale  Jmiialan,  H  dt  Itntpio 
fju  (I^uii,  ITiO,  foL).  To  thii  laM-named  work  Lamy 
IK  Mid  to  have  devoted  the  lut  thirty  yean  of  hia  life  I 
It  was  publiahed  (after  hi*  dcalh)  under  the  edilorahip 
of  pirre  Desmoulina.  Sec  Klliei  Dupin.  BOLdrtAyleyrt 
rcdti.\iA.xix,Mofi.:  Jauntiil de  fouler ^i  t'etl paai  \ 
n  tCnrertiti  <fAiigtri,  I6T9,  4lo;  K.  BuuiUier,  l/iil.du  ' 
CartiMmtmt,  voL  ii ,  tt  IlauiJ^an,  Uif.  Lillir.  du  ilnmt, 
ii,  117-166.  Hook,  Krda.  Meg.  vi,  SIS;  Kilto,  iliWioti  i 
tiFcfopffldiu.ii,779,78a    (J-H-W.)  | 

Lamy.  Dmn.  Fran9ola,  a  Kiench  Romin  Catholic 
priest-  wai  bom  M  jlunteieau,  \a  the  dioceae  af  Cliar- 
trea,  in  1636.  He  entered  tbe  congr^ation  of  8t.  Maur, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Uenoist,  ia  1686,  and  waa  in  relation 
with  some  uf  the  most  iniponanl  men  of  the  time,  Fii- 
ndun  among  otheni.  He  died  in  1711.  Lamy  wrote 
largely  in  defence  of  Chriatianity,  and  agaiiut  f^inuia ; 
the  mo«  important  of  hii  norlu  are,Tr<it/*  ifc  iu  riritei 
icidaur  de  la  rtligim  Chritinme  (16!M,  l£ma) ;— /*«  hx 
coamiuana  dt  tot-mimt  (PaIi^  1694-9H,  6  vnls.  8ro, 
auKmenled,  Paris,  1700),  tlie  ablest  and  nioM  celebrated 
work  i>f  Kran^oia  Ldmy  (comp.tlie  an.SlAU^iiAJiciiE)^ 
—U  Salirrl  Alkeitrat  rnrtTU.  on  Ttfutatum  du  tuilimt 
dt  Spiauiii,  etc  (Anon.,  Paris,  1696,  Vimo)  .^.Irnrimaili 
dt  piiti  lur  la  profeuim  rtligitttt  (Paria,  1697,  13mi>),  ' 
which  gave  rise  to  much  controversy  :-^Ltfoni  dt  la 
Sagrue  it  dt  [engagantKl  au  trcicr  dt  Diiu  (Par.  170a, 
ISmu): — L'incriduk  amoii  it  la  nlu/ioB  par  hi  raitoa  , 
(I'aria,  1710,  12nio)  —Traiti  dt  la  trmwiiaanrt  tl  dt  ' 
tumour  de  Ditu  (PlrU,  1712,  Umo};  this  vtak,  pub-  ' 
liahed  after  his  death,  is  veiy  scarce.  Some  of  hin  lel- 
lera  are  contained  in  the  Cormpimdinm  dt  Ftarlim 
(Paris,  lt«7-a9, 1 1  Tola,  8to).  See  Le  Cerf,  BMiolL  dti 
A  vliuri  dt  la  Congrig.  dt  SI.  Maur ;  Nicemn,  .Vimoiru, 
vol  x;  UoeSct,yoii!i.Ilias.Gfiiirale,xxix,29lian. 

Lancaster,  Jocapli,  an  English  Quaker,  was  bom 
in  LoiKlon,  Nov.  ib,  1776,  and  died  about  OcL  4, 1838. 
He  was  the  promulgator  of  the  mutual  system  of  eilu- 
calion  firal  introduced  by  Dt.  Bell  at  Madras,  but  after. 
wards  known  both  in  England  and  America  as  the 
f.iijKairn-KB  Sgtitm,  and  gave  an  impulK,  by  bii 
writinga  and  lectures,  to  the  cause  of  popular  ednca- ' 
■ion  In  many  countries.  He  linit  u|ieiied  a  bcIi.hiI  fur 
poor  children  in  St.Geor)ce's  Field,  and  nun  rendered 
his  method  very  popular.  For  the  eharaclerisiifs  of  hb 
nvBtem,  aee  Watta,  Hiil.  Bril.,  anil  his  works  (London, 
1854);  tjtKd. Quart.  JlrT.\l,-ii;  \orti  Amtr.Brr.xviii, 
184;  /.ini9..t^,ApTil.ltM;  Aliibone,  ZKr'.  n/firi'i'4 
aud  A  mtr.  A  ulhor;  ii,  1052 ,  Tbumaa,  Bivg.  Did.  p.  1365. 
Iiancaster,  Lydla,  a  female  Quaker  minister, 
dau);hteT  of  Thomaa  Kawlinson,  was  bum  at  liraith- 
waile,  Lancashire,  KnKlaiHl,in  1684.  In  the  counie  of 
her  mininiry  she  visiteil  several  times  the  grealer  part 
of  EngUndtlreland,  and  Sfolland,lniilding  up  her  soci- 
eiy  wiih  great  zeal  aiul  cAiincy.  In  1718  nhe  came  in 
the  ITnited  States,aiHl  wag  here  esfiedally  inHtrumenlal 
in  the  extenuon  of  the  Quaker  cause.  Slie  retained  her 
zeal  and  aclirily  to  exlnnue  old  tpr,  laboring  almoM  to 
the  rinse  ut  her  day>,Uay  30, 17U1.  See  Jaiinr.v,  llitl. 
^/'jvnZ),iii,29«. 

Lanoaater,  Natbanlel.  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Church  uf  EnRlaiKl,  was  hnrii  iu  EiigUnd  in  1698.    Dur- 

KivBrB,butheisbeiicr  knoKUasalilerutymnn  Ihanas 
a  paatui.  He  died  in  1776.  His  pulilinhcil  w<irk>  arc, 
AVnaoBj  {1746):-A'<i(uytM  YMit^ry  (l7iW,«vo)!-r*. 
Old  Strpmt,  or  MmHilitm  rriampha«l—<i  /'<*••»  (1770, 
410).— AUibone.  IHct.  KugL  ii«d  A  mtr.  A  ulhin,  ii,  llKVi 
Iiauce  {'f(TZ,kidoa',  H)  called  from  its  dtttrudirr 
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use,  Jcr.  1,  43 ;  elacwbere  usually  "  spear^,  ■  Jardm  or 
imaller  kind  of  miiule  weapon,  in  distinction  liom  the 
long-luuiilled  spear  {Ti'^in,  chanith'),  and  the  aimpledart 
(n^O,  tlit-lack).     See  AitMOit. 

Lanoo,  The  Holy  (l)iis  the  name  of  a  knife  veiy 
much  in  the  form  of  a  lance,  used  in  the  Greek  Church 
to  imitate  the  spear  by  which  Christ  was  piercaL  With 
this  "holy  lance"  the  priest,  at  cmomunion.  cuta  the 
bread,  while  reading  the  corresponding  jiassages  of  the 
N.  T.  Scriptures.  See  llartignv,  IHel.  dti  A  xiiquittt,  p. 
863. 

Lance,  The  Holy  (2),  was  given  by  king  Rudolph 
ofBuigundy  to  king  Henry  lof  ticnnany,  as  a  prvsent. 
through  Ihe  influence  of  Luilprand,  bishop  of  Cremona. 
It  came  to  be  coniiidcred  as  one  of  Hie  chief  insignia  of 
the  empire,  and  a  powerful  talisman.  The  earlier  tra- 
dition represents  the  lance  as  having  been  chiefly  made 
of  (he  naib  with  which  Christ  was  crucified ;  laler  ac- 
counts aasume  that  it  was  the  identical  lance  with  which 
the  liomsn  soldier  pierced  the  Saviour's  side.  Vnder 
the  emperor  Charha  IV  tbia  lance  was  brought  to  Prague, 
and  in  13M  pope  Innocent  VI,  at  the  emperor's  request, 
instituted  a  special  festival,  I>t  lanem,  which  was  cele- 
'  biated  in  Germany  and  Bohemia  on  the  tint  octave  af- 
ter Easier.  Another  holy  Unce  was  discovered  by  the 
empress  Helena,  and  kept  first  in  the  portico  trf'  the 
Chuieh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  afterwards  al  Anii- 
Dch,  where  it  was  foimd  in  1093  by  ■  French  pitcsl,  Pe- 
ter Itanholomew;  its  appearance  cheered  the  disronr- 
aged  Cnisailers,  who  gained  s  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Saracens.     It  wan  subsequently  broughC  lo  Con^tanli- 

sessinn  of  St.  Louis,  king  of  France.     It  was,  buwever, 

I  afterwards  taken  back  again  l»  Cunslantinople.  and  it  b 
said  that  the  iron  of  it  was  brought  to  Home  as  apro- 

'  ent  to  pope  IntkocenVVIIl,  and  is  preserved  at  the  Vat- 
ican. The  geiinineniBS  of  both  lances  has,  however, 
been  doubled  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
their  aulhenticitv  was  never  officiallv  proclaimed. — Her- 
log,  KiaUKneyM-gi.  viii,  197.  (J.  N.  P.) 
Laucote  et  ClaTfirruD  Featum.     See  Lamx, 

I  THE  Holy  (2). 

Iiancallotft)!  (LAxcKLorts),  GloTannl  Paolt 
(n,a  noted  Italian  writer  on  canon  law,  wag  bom  in  Pcni- 
gtainlMl.wasprofeiaur  ofcaiHinlaw  in  the  university 
of  his  native  |>Uce,  and  died  there  in  1591.     He  ii  ]iai- 

,  licularly  known  as  the  author  of  Imtiluliima  jurii  m- 
miNtrt.  which  are  generally  published  with  the  Corjiat 
jurit  canoHirt!  yet  it  was  not  adopted  in  the  "editio 
Kcimana."  and  therefore  Hicliter  omitted  it  in  hi*  edi- 
liun.  Lancelloiti  aptieais  lo  have  for  a  long  time  eon- 
tcnijilated  wriiiiigaii  elementary  texl-biH>k  fur  the  study 
of  canon  Uw,  afier  the  muilet  of  Justinian's  Iniiitutes 
[sccCoRPi's  Ji'rihCimlihI,  for  we  find  already  in  I5u5 
pope  Paul  IV  encouraging  him  in  his  plans.  Two  yean 
after  Lancelloiti  prcsenieil  his  work  lo  the  liapal  ceiinare, 
and  it  was  examined  liy  a  onmmitlce  composed  uf  Fabi- 

•s,  all  nflicem  of  the  court  Delia  Rola.  They  approvei) 
sininglv  of  it,  and  their  rei-ommendation  was  printi-d  iu 
several  edit  ions  uf  t  he  CamianHarii  htHlaiimum  subse- 
quently added  by  Laneellotli  himself  lo  hi*  Ji'irr  L  Thi 
book  was  aftcrwanls  published,  and  Immeitialely  adopt- 
ed as  a  texi-bnok  in  the  I'niversitj  of  Colof^ne.  Oi 
the  other  haiul,  the  pope  steadily  refused  his  approval 
and  some  other  censors  raised  objections  against  it  oi 
the  ground  that  it  contained  prinriple*  oppiwctl  t<i  Ihi 
then  recent  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Tlie  au- 
thor, however,  was  disinclined  to  alter  t  he  obnoxioui 
passages,  and  resolved  Iu  continue  to  pablisb  the  wort 
as  a  private  enterprise,  which  be  did  towards  the  clw 
uf  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  Augiat.  1563,  at  Perugia 
deilicaling  it  to  I'ius  IV.  In  the  following  years  it  WB 
repeatcilly  reprinted  and  commended ,  Fetnis  Mattblu 
even  aiipenilcd  ic  lo  his  e<Utiiin  of  ibe  Corpaijurii  to- 
inmid  (FtaukC  ad  JI.  1591).    Soon  after  it  waa  indud* 
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io  the  fdition  or  the  Corpu*  j«ni  eaaoi 
Lyona,  utd  coDtinuol  to  be  prin[»l  in  that  manDCT,  i> 
having  anally  obtained  the  approTal  nf  pupe  Paul  V 
<tfinS-21)  by  the  interceariun  n(  canluMi  St'ipio  Cobel- 
iMliita  and  othen.  Still  the  InililKliiairt  were  never 
comiidefwl  u  an  olGcial  wiirk.  Tbirir  value  cimnBtn 
chiedy  in  the  ionglit  it  atTunl*  into  what  iraii  consiilend 
■»  law  before  the  Council  ot  Tronr,  ami  the  cummau 
linctice  of  thai  time.  liulMe<iuent  ediliiHia  cajrerully 
iiiclicate  the  differences  betwtru  ii  Biul  the  new  lawa 
(See  Caipai  ZieRler.  Ao**  rr  iptit  antiqialalnm  rrrttfi- 
tulirarum /inUibm  (Marftf,  Wittemh  ItiiK),  4U);  npro- 
•loced  in  fhumaaiun'i  edition,  lIaln.l7Ii),17IT,4li>;  aliu 
that  of  Doujal,Venetii^  1750,  2  vuln.  Nvo\  A  Fienrli 
tnnalaiiiiu.  with  a  cninpariiiun  iif  the  Kumiah  andtiallican 
practicK.  waa  puUiahed  by  Durand  de  Haillane  (Lyons, 
1710, 10  vola.  Ilmo).— llenoK,  Hrat-fiMyklop.  viii,  187. 
IiUioallotti  (or  La:(cki.utti),  Oiovoiml  Faoll 
(i),  an  Italian  aulbor  and  prieat,  waa  born  at  Peniffia  in 
1575.  and  died  in  Faha  in  HUO.  He  i*  noted  aa  the  ai>- 
■hoT  of  aaucceaaful  work  entitled  To-day  {"  L'ilutceidi"), 
intended  to  prore  that  the  world  waa  not  murally  or 
jibyaically  wontt  than  it  hail  been  in  ancient  timea.    lie 

IiMncelot,  Doni.  Ci-At'iiE,  ■  noted  Frmch  theologian 
and  writer  oT  the  Kominh  Church,  wan  bum  at  Pan*  in 
I61n.  In  IMO  he  wt»  appointeil  preaidint;  tifScer  nf  the 
noted  achml  of  Piirt  Kuyal,  and,  after  iu  dianintinuanor 
in  1660. he  became  inatruclnroriirinreCnntii  then  lived 
in  the  convent  H>.  Cvran  until  its  doalnxtiun  in  1G79. 
He  died  at  Quimpertii  April  l,i.  1695.  Ilia  worlra  arr 
mainly  on  Ihe  grammar  of  the  olnaaical  and  Konuin  lan- 
Ifuagef^  He  alnn  piihliahed  liialnrical  annotations  on  the 
Hihle  of  Vitre.  and  left  in  »IS,  fiirm  memoira  of  the  life 
nf  Duverfcerde  Hauranne,uf  IheScCyraneunvent.  See 
NaiDtc~Beuve,  Part  Rofat;  ViKneul  Uaryillc,  Mrlangri, 
i.  18*1  Niocroii,  ,1/«»t  ppiir  aortr  i  riuli'irf  tlri  lloataia 
JIL  HIT ;  Huefer,  .Vdhp.  Biog.  CtM.  xxlx,  aii  aq. 

IriUCet  IP'S\  ro'miid,  from  ita  piercing,  I  KinRS  . 
•xviu,  3K,  elnewhere  uiually  "  apear"),  the  iron  poiiit  or 
bfadofalaiu'e,  Oee  Aniiak.  The  inciiuve  implemenla 
■il  Ibe  iodM  ancient  llebrcwa.  ax  of  olher  |ie»)ilei%  were  | 
<<  Hone  (Exud.  iv,  2A(  Joah.  T,  i;  nim]>arv  .Ujlchl,  Df  | 
*T*u«»«is  Lipiuc,  I7iai  and  ([enerally  (.Vnier,  ('«»- 
•MM.  //nW.  i,  22.  The  bufo  mbwi  with  which  the 
r^eua  of  Cybele  emaandaleil  tbeniMelnw  |  lliiiy,  xxxv, 
^^^  and  the  atone  knivea  of  the  Ef^yyttian  embalmora 
L  Ili-TwL  ii,  8fi],  are  parallel  caao.).  Tiie  Hebrewa  uwd 
"^  knives  at  table  l^althoueh  one  term  fur  knife,  i^!>>K^. 
^  ^>  named  fnim  toHiig),  mux  the  meat  was  lircniKht  un 
'^ady  cut  into  piece^  and  the  bread  waa  so  lliin  aa  to 
y^  «aaUy  broken  with  the  Bngera.  See  K.\tinii.  The 
iu  princely 
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ea  were  roKiibriy  employed 
uy  mccimnica  |(|.  v.),  ami  in  alauuhlerinfc  aiiimala  ((len. 
xxii,  C,  10;  romp.  Juilg.  xin,  'Bi  nee  fhiln,  0pp.  ii,  570), 
and  for  preparing  Ciod  (Jullephu^  H'ur,  i,  33,  7j  Ami. 
xvii,  71.  etc  I.  The  aacrillcial  knife,  in  partimilar,  waa 
called  -l^l^;  (Ezra  i,  9),  ami  ■  niom  in  ibe  (aecond)  Tem- 
ple was  afiprripriated  to  such  cutlery  (r^E''bni3  n^3, 
lliahna,  UiM>H,  vi,  7).  A  |<enkidre  waa  called  n;ln 
(■Ter.  xxvi,  23;  Eiek.  v,  1),  originally  in  Aranunn 
"■DO'S,  which  in  the  Talmud  (I'Ar/in,  xiii.  1)  Ukewiafi 
denotes  a  razor.  1'he  pruniuK-knlfe  was  called  n^^T^ 
(laa.  u,  4)  xviii,  5,  etc.).    .See  K<iipk 

I>aiic«t  Style.    See  Gxgi.ihii  Sttle. 

LANCET-WINDOW  i«  an  an-hilMural  term  for  a 
narrow  window  with  acutely-pointed  arch  lieail.  Thia 
form  was  mtuh  uwd  In  England  and  Scolbnd  during 
the  early  pointed  period  of  liiithic  archilectuie.  Sev- 
eral kncet-wiiidowB  are  frequently  KToupcd  tngether,  so 
aa  to  proiluce  a  |ilcaung  efferl.  In  Scotland,  the  lancet- 
wiiidow  was,  like  many  other  foalurea  of  Scotch  (iothic, 
retained  t<i  a  much  later  period  than  in  England. — 
Chambers,  ( 'yriuptrtliii^  a.  t. 


Lsncet-wiodow     Prom  Uljugow  CathedraL 
Land  (reiircarnl^  by  Mveral  lleb.  and  (it.  > 
properly  y^X.  r'rrAi, uaually  rendered  "rartk"  (1 
and  n^l^  aJamtik'f  usually  the  **gnMadr 
ITl'y.  ladrh',  elMwbere  a  "firU^  (ii 


ind;  I 


■,).     This  wirtil  ir 


iftbeli 


topUan  Knlvas  and  Lancets.   Collected  from  varlons 
Scnlptura. 


of  AiihoT,  Ihi!  land  of  Moalk  In  aevcral  places  of  our 
Aulhiirizeil  Vvrrtoii  Ihe  plitase  "all  Ihe  earth"  is  used, 
when  the  more  realricieil  phrase  ^  the  land,'  ur  '■  all  the 
land."  woiilil  Iw  more  [irt^r.  See  Auhk.i;i.tuiik  i 
Faux:  Utiukh  Ehtatic 

Ziandau,  .iKiriiciiCKi,  a  German  Rabbi  of  nota,  was 
lK>m  doiut  17->n.  lie  floiiii'hcil  ttrst  an  liabhi  of  jam- 
p<>],  niilolia.  ami  later  as  chief  Rahlii  of  Praf,-ue.  He 
died  in  17113.  While  yet  a  youiip  man  I^idaii  team 
]>romise  of  (troit  aldlily  as  a  (lolemic.  and  ho  di«]ilayeil 
thia  igualily  In  ineaf  ailvantaffo  in  the  Salibataiian  cmi- 
tnmTr.y  which  rajted  between  Eilioichlltz  [«e  .loKA- 

Jw/rii,  voL  .x.  ch.  XI,  ee|wcially  |).  4(KI,-lli'i,-13M,  FUrtf, 
ZfiNKiril.JW.ii,216sq. 

Itanded  Batate.     It  baa  been  the  cnaiom  in  n- 
mnl  Ihe  llrlirews  as  a  paaloral  |>eo[>lc  uiilil  Ihcy  wen 
witlcil  in  PaliAIine.     In  a  Kreat  Anfiv*.  ihey  doulnlcM 
when  they  enlercil  ajtricultiiral  EKypi.  Ihe 


o  their  pastoral  hahils  (lien. 
:ii  that  they  became  aci|uaiiiteil  willi 
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probable  that  tbej  imsed  for  themselves  such  products 
of  the  soil  as  they  required  for  their  own  use.  We  may, 
indeed,  collect  that  the  f)ortion  of  their  territory  which 
lay  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Nile  was  placed  by 
them  under  culture  (I)eut.  xi,  10\  while  the  interior, 
with  the  free  pastures  of  the  de«ert  beyond  their  imme- 
diate territory,  suflice<l  abundantly  for  their  cattle  (1 
(!hron.  vii,  21).  This  [partial  attention  to  agriculture 
was  in  some  dc^^'ee  a  preparation  for  the  cc^ndition  of 
cultivators,  into  which  they  were  destined  eventually  to 
(tasA.  While  the  Israelites  remauied  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection in  Kji^ypt.  the  maintenance  of  their  condition  as 
sbephenls  was  liif^hly  instrumental  in  keeping  them  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  Ef]r>'ptianSf  who  were  aj?ri- 
(iulturbts,  and  had  a  strong  dislike  to  pastoral  habits 
(Gen.  xlvi,  JM).  But  when  they  became  an  in(lei)end- 
ent  and  wtvereign  people,  their  scfmration  from  other 


ever,  but  most,  on  each  year  of  Jubilee,  or  emy  seventh 
SablMitic  year,  revert  to  the  familiea  which  origtnany 
possessed  them.  Thus,  without  absolutely  depriving  in- 
dividuals of  all  temporary  dominion  over  their  landed 
property,  it  re-established,  ever>*  fiftieth  year,  that  orig- 
inal and  equal  distribution  of  it  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  national  p<»lity ;  and  as  the  period  of  this  re- 
version was  fixed  and  regular,  all  parties  had  due  notice 
of  the  terms  on  which  they  negotiated,  so  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  public  commution  or  private  com- 
plaint.    See  JuniLEE. 

llils  Uw,  by  which  landed  property  was  released  in 
the  year  of  Jubilee  from  all  existing  obhgations,  did  not 
extend  to  houses  in  towns,  which,  if  not  redeemed  with- 
in one  year  after  tioing  sold,  were  alienated  forever  (Lev. 
XV,  29, 30).  This  must  have  given  to  property  in  the 
iMiuntry  a  decided  advantage  over  property  in  cities,  and 


nations  was  to  be  promoted  by  inducing  them  to  devote  ,  muMt  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  essential  object  of 
their  chief  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  soil.  A  large  i  all  these  n>guiations,  by  affording  an  inducement  to  ev- 
number  of  the  institutions  given  to  them  had  this  ob-  |  er\'  Hebrew  to  reside  on  and  cultivate  his  land.  Fur- 
ject  of  separation  in  view.    Amongthese,  those  relating    thcr,  the  original  distribution  of  the  land  was  to  the 


fo  agriculture — forming  the  agrarian  law  of  tliu  Hebrew 
jieople — were  of  the  first  imi)ortaiu*e.  They  might  not 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  seizure  the  end  in  view,  but 
no  others  could  have  l>ecn  effectual  without  them ;  for, 


several  tril)es  according  to  their  families,  so  that  each 
tril)e  was,  so  to  speak,  settled  in  the  same  county,  and 
each  family  in  the  same  barony  or  hundred.  Nor  was 
the  estate  of  any  family  in  one  tril)e  permitted  to  pass 


without  such  attention  to  agriculture  as  would  render  j  into  another,  even  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  (Numb, 
them  a  self-subsisting  i)eople,  a  greater  degree  of  niter-  >  xxvii),  so  that  not  only  was  the  original  balance  of 
irourse  with  the  neighl>oring  and  idolatrous  nations  must  \  property  preser\'ed,  but  the  closest  and  dearest  ccHmec- 
luive  been  maintained  than  was  ctmsistent  with  the  pri-  !  tions  of  aflinity  attached  to  eat^h  other  the  inhabitants 


mary  object  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.    The  common- 
est obs(;rvation  suffices  to  show  how  much  less  than 


of  every  vicinage.     See  Iniikritan<:k. 
It  often  happens  that  Uws  in  appearance  similar  have 


others  agricultural  communities  are  o])en  to  external  in-  i  in  view  entirely  different  fibjects.     In  Europe  the  en- 
fiuences,  and  how  much  less  dis{M)sed  to  cultivate  inter-    tailment  of  estates  in  the  direct  line  is  designed  to  en- 


iHHirse  with  strangers.     See  IIi'sbandicy. 


courage  the  formation  of  large  pni()ertie8.    In  Israel  the 


It  was,  doubtless,  in  sul>servience  to  this  object,  and  j  effect  was  entirely  different,  as  the  entail  extended  to 
to  facilitate  the  change,  that  the  Israelites  were  put  in  i  all  the  small  estates  into  which  the  land  was  originally 
possession  of  a  country  already  in  a  high  state  (»f  culti-  I  divided,  so  that  they  could  not  legally  be  united  to  form 
vation  (Deut.  vi,  11) ,  and  it  was  in  onler  to  reuin  them  ,  a  large  property,  and  then  entailed  up(Hi  the  descend- 
in  this  c<indition,  to  give  them  a  vital  interest  in  it, and  i  ants  of  him  by  whom  the  pmperty  was  formed.  This 
to  make  it  a  source  of  happiness  to  them,  that  a  very  I  division  of  the  land  in  small  estates  among  the  people, 
peculiar  agrarian  law  was  given  to  them.  In  stating  who  were  to  retain  them  in  (lerpetuity,  was  eminently 
this  law,  and  in  declaring  it  to  have  b(H;n  in  the  high-  !  suited  to  the  leading  objects  of  the  Hebrew  institutions 
est  degree  wise  and  salutar}-,  regard  must  l>e  had  to  its  j  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  such  a  condition  of  land- 
peculiar  object  with  referenix^  to  the  segregation  of  the  ed  property  is  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  high 
Hebrew  people;  for  there  are  points  in  which  this  and  j  cultivation  and  to  incn^ase  of  |)opulation,  while  it  b 
other  Mosaic  laws  were  unsuited  to  general  use,  some  less  favorable  to  pasturage.  The  first  two  were  objects 
by  the  ver\'  circumstances  which  adapted  them  so  ad-  |  which  the  law  had  in  view,  and  it  did  not  intend  to  af- 
mirably  to  their  special  object.  When  the  Israelites  ,  ford  undue  encouragement  to  the  imstoral  life,  while  the 
were  numl>ered  just  lH>fore  their  entrance  int(»  the  land  large  pastures  of  the  adjacent  deserts  and  of  the  oom- 
of  (Canaan,  and  were  found  (exclusive  of  the  lA>vites)  i  mons  secured  the  country' against  such  a  scarcity  of  cat- 
to  exceed  6<M),0<K)  men,  the  l»rd  said  U)  Mom>s,  '*  Unto  tie  as  the  division  of  the  land  into  small  heritages  baa 
these  the  land  shall  be  divideil  fur  an  inheritance,  aiv  i  already  produced  in  France. 

cording  to  the  number  of  names.  To  many  thou  shalt  For  this  land  a  kind  of  quit-rent  was  payable  to  the 
give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the  few  thou  shalt  sovereign  I'roprietor,  in  the  form  of  a  tenth  or  tithe  of 
give  the  less  inheritance ;  to  every  one  shall  his  inher-  the  pntduce,  which  was  assigiunl  to  the  priesthood.  See 
itaiice  be  given  according  to  those  that  were  numl)ere<l  j  Titiikm.  The  condition  of  military  service  was  also  at- 
of  him.  Notwithstanding  the  Innd  shall  be  divide<i  by  ,  tached  to  the  lan<l,  as  it  api)ears  that  ev^ery  freeholder 
lot :  acc(tnliiig  to  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers  !  (Deut.  xx,  5)  was  obliged  to  attend  at  the  general  mus- 
shall  they  inherit"  (Numb,  xxvi,  38-54).  This  eiiual  .  ter  of  the  national  army,  and  to  ser\'e  in  it,  at  his  own 
distribution  of  the  soil  was  the  basis  of  the  agrarian  law.  !  exiK>nse  (oft^n  more  tban  repaid  by  the  plunder),  as 
liy  it  provision  was  matie  for  the  support  of  (HM),()(K>  long  a;*  the  oircasion  rcquire<l.  In  this  direction,  there- 
yeomen,  with  (according  to  difl'erent  calculations)  fn>m  fore,  the  agrarian  law  operated  in  securing  a  body  of 
sixteen  to  twentv-five  acres  i>f  land  l<i  each.  This  land  (UNl.lHH)  men.  inured  to  labor  and  industrv,  alwavs  as- 
they  held  itulei)eiident  of  all  tenii)oral  sui»eriors,  by  di-  '  sumed  to  l>e  ready,  as  they  were  lK>und,to  come  forward 
rect  tenure  from  iFehovah  their  wivereign,  by  whose  ;  at  their  country's  call.  This  great  body  of  natitmal  yeo- 
)X)wer  they  were  to  acquire  the  territ(»ry,  and  under  nianry,  every  one  of  whom  had  an  imi>ortant  stake  in 
whose  protection  they  were  to  enjoy  and  retain  it.  ''The  i  the  national  inde}H'iidence,  was  officered  by  its  own  he- 
land  shall  not  Ih:  soltl  forc'ver,  for  the  land  is  mine,  saith  reditary  chiefs,  heads  of  trilxM  and  families  (comp.£xod. 
the  Lord:  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me"  |  xviii  and  Numb,  xxxi,  14\  and  must  have  presented  an 
(Lev.  XXV,  23).  Thus  the  basis  of  the  constitution  was  insu^xTable  obstacle  to  treacherous  ambition  and  ptdit- 
an  e<]ual  agrarian  law.  Uut  this  law  was  guarded  by  j  ical  intrigue,  and  to  ever}'  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
other  pn>visi«.*ns  e<]ually  wise  and  salutary.  The  ai*-  '  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  establish  despotic  power, 
cumulation  of  debt  was  preventeil,  first,  by  pr«)hibiting  :  Nor  were  these  institutions  less  wisely  adapted  to  secure 
<>very  Hebrew  from  atvepting  interest  from  any  of  his  '  the  state  against  foreign  violence,  and  at  the  same  time 
fellow-citizens  (l^v.  xxv, 35, 36) ;  next,  by  establbhing  [)revent  offensive  wars  and  remote  conquests.  For  while 
a  regular  discharge  of  debts  ever}'  seventh  year ;  and,  i  this  vast  IxMly  of  hanly  yeomanry  were  always  nrndv  to 
finally,  by  ordering  that  no  lands  could  be  alienated  fur-  j  defend  their  countr}-,  when  assailed  by  foreign  foes,  yet, 
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as  they  were  constantly  employed  in  agpricaltiire,  attach- 
ed tu  domeatic  life,  and  enjoyed  at  home  the  society  of 
the  numerous  relatives  who  peopled  their  neighborhood, 
war  must  have  been  in  a  high  degree  alien  to  their  taHtca 
and  habits.    Religion  also  took  part  in  preventing  them 
from  being  captivated  by  the  s[jlcndor  of  military  glor>'. 
On  returning  from  battle,  even  if  viciorioum  in  onler  to 
bring  them  back  to  more  peaceful  feelings  after  the  rage 
of  war,  the  law  required  them  to  consider  themselves  as 
polluted  by  the  slaughter,  and  unworthy  of  appearing 
in  the  camp  of  Jehovah  until  they  had  employed  an  en- 
tire day  in  the  rites  of  puritication  (Numb,  xix,  lB-16; 
xxri,  19).    Betudcs,  the  force  was  entirely  infantry';  the 
law  forbidding  even  the  kings  to  multiply  horses  in 
their  train  ( Dcut.  xvii,  16);  and  this, with  the  ordinance 
requiring  the  attendance  of  all  the  males  three  times 
every  year  at  Jerusalem,  proved  the  intention  of  the 
legiailator  to  confine  the  natives  within  the  limits  of  the 
l^nimlsed  Land,  and  rendered  long  and  distant  wars  anfl 
€x»nqiicsts  impossible  without  the  virtual  renunciation 
<>f  that  religion  which  was  incorporated  with  their  whole 
civil  polity,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  the  charter  by  which 
they  held  their  property  and  cnj(»ycd  all  their  rights 
(^Graves,  LftctnreM  on  thr  Pmlattrurh^  lect.  Iv;  ]»wnian, 
CirU  Gor.  of  the  lleb,  ch.  iii,  iv^  Michaelis,  Mot.  JReckt, 
i.  240  sq.). 

Iiandelin  and  Landoald,  two  saints  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chureh,  are  said  to  have  flourished  as 
preachers  of  the  Gos{>eI  in  Belgium  in  the  7th  century. 
We  have  no  trustworth  v  information  as  to  their  lives  and 
proceeding;!.     Among  the  aids  which  SuAmandiis  pro- 
«*arbd  from  Rome  in  G51  to  help  him  in  his  missionary 
laUtn  is  mentioned  the  presbyter  Landoald,  probably  an 
^Anglo-kSaxon.     According  to  the  history  of  Landf)al<l, 
"written  in  the  10th  centur}*  by  abbot   Ilerigcr  von 
liobbes,  Landoald  was  especially  supported  in  liis  mis- 
«4ioiu  by  king  Childcric  II,  who  funiiiihed  him  with  all 
che  necessar}'  means.    He  is  also  said  to  have  had  I^m- 
t3en  of  Maestricht  for  a  pupil,  and  to  have  l)een  nine 
yean  bishop  as  successor  of  St«  Amandus.     This  latter 
asseiUon,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Re- 
vQidiis  was  the  successor  of  Amandus;  and  it  appears 
«1%  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Lambert  of  Maestncht 
was  indeed  a  pupil  of  Land(udd. 

Cr»ncemiiig  Landelin,  the  Bollandists  g^ve,  under  date 

^ifJune  15,  an  old  biography,  acconling  to  which  he  had 

^n  a  pupil  of  Andebert,  bish<ip  of  Clambray  and  Arras, 

"trJ  Aed  from  his  tutor,  and  supported  himself  for  a  while 

^y  highway  rebbery.     The  sudden  death  of  one  of  his 

«an«l,  and  t  dream,  in  which  he  saw  his  former  com[>an- 

Jon    carried  to  hell  by  the  devil,  caused  his  conversion, 

*»(1  be  mibjected  himself  to  strict  |>enance  in  a  convent, 

•"^  made  a  pilgrimage  to  R(»me.     Sul»e«iiiently  conso- 

*^t^cl  deacon  and  presbyter,  he  made  two  more  journeys 

^  Home,  the  last  time  accompanied  by  his  pu{)ils  Ad'e- 

KQU«  and  DomitianuB.     He  is  said  to  have  founded  the 

two  convents  of  Lobbes  and  Crepin.     Aci'ording  to  the 

**"**  account,  Landelin  died  in  086,  continuing  his  pen- 

*"*^^*  to  the  last— Dorle,  lAtndelin,  Apontei  d  Denttchfn 

^J^«»U  1U38) ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Uxihm,  vi, 

***'    Vivno^,Real'£ntykloiUidie,y\ix,\Kt,     (J.N. P.) 

^^nd-mark  (b^^aa,  gebuV,  or  Txh^'Z^  mbuUth\  usu- 

.  •?.    "^ndered  "border'*  or  ** coast"),  a  btiundtiry-iine  as 

* .  *'^«l«d  by  a  stake,  stone,  or  other  monument  (Deut. 

*f*»  *4;xxvii,17;  Prov.xxii,28;  xxiii,10i  Jobxxiv, 

It  was  the  manifest  intention  of  Jehovah,  in  bring- 

»  ^IM  Hebrews  into  Canaan,  to  make  them  a  nation 
?  ^^^cultorista.  For  this  purpose  the  laiul  was  divided 
.'./'^tnd measurement  among  the  tribes,  families,  and 
,  ./^aals  of  the  nation.  Thus  every  citizen  had  al- 
^^"^  to  him  a  piece  of  ground,  which  he  was  to  culti- 

"^^tnd  leave  to  his  descemUuits.     The  importance  of 

^^J^Tting  accurately  the  boundaries  of  individual  or 

»  %  possessions  is  very  obvious  ^  and,  to  prevent  mis- 

^^  tnd  litigation,  the  fields  were.  marke<l  off  by  stones 
lip  on  the  limits^  which  could  not  be  removed  witlb* 


out  incurring  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  custom  had 
d<iubtless  prevailed  long  l)efore  (Job  xxiv,  2),  it  was  thus 
confirmed  by  express  statute  ( Deut.  xix,  14  j  xxvii,  17), 
and  it  apfiears  to  have  been  strictly  perpetuated  in  later 
times  (l*niv.  xxii,  28;  xxiii,  10).  Similar  precautions 
were  in  use  among  the  R(»mam>,  who  had  images  or  prwts, 
called  Ihrma  or  tfrminu  set  up  on  the  line  between  dif- 
ferent owners,  which  were  under  the  i)atronage  of  a 
deity  especially  designated  for  that  care  (see  Smith's 
IHct.  of  Gtrtk  and  Roman  Bio*j.  s.  v.  Terminus').  Land- 
marks were  used  in  (ireece  even  before  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer (IliiuU  xxi,  405)  \  and  they  arc  still  used  in  Persia, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  Even  to  this  day  fields 
in  the  East  have  no  fences  <»r  hedges,  but  a  ridge,  a 
stone,  or  a  post  occasionally  marks  the  boundary  •,  con- 
sequently, it  is  not  very  diflicult  to  encroach  on  the 
pn>perty  of  another  (see  Hackett,  lUustra,  of  Script,  p. 
107).     See  Ukihuu 

Lando  or  Landon,  a  Roman  pontiff,  was  a  native 
of  Sabina,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  In- 
deed, but  little  is  accessible  as  to  his  personal  history 
until  he  came  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  913.  He  held 
the  pontificate  only  &\toui  six  monilis,  for  he  died  about 
April  27, 914.    See  Bower,  Ilutory  of  the  Popes,  v,  89  sqp 

Landoald     See  L.\ni>ei.in. 

Landon,  WiirrriNGTos,  D.E).,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Chureh  of  England,  was  for  some  time  provost  of  Worces- 
ter (Villege,  Oxford  In  1813  he  was  appointed  dean  of 
Exeter,  and  in  1821  prel>endary  of  Salisbury.  He  dieil 
in  1H39.  Some  of  his  sermons  were  published  in  Lon- 
don (1812, 8vo,  and  in  1835,  8vo).— Allibone,  Dictionary 
of  Ewjinh  and  Anteriran  Author*^  ii,  1053. 

Landsborough,  Da^hu,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  I'resbyte- 
rian  minister,  was  bom  at  Dalv}',  (ialloway,  Scc»tland, 
in  1782.  He  was  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Stevenson  from 
181 1  to  1843,  and  of  a  Free-Clmreh  congregation  at  Salt- 
coats from  1843  until  his  death  in  1854.  Mr.  Landsbor- 
ough  was  very  eminent  as  a  naturalist,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral treatises  on  botany  and  zoolog}*.  He  also  contrib- 
utwl  frequently  to  Dr.  Harvt:y's  Pfychologia  Hritannica, 
and  published  pa[>ers  in  the  Annul*  and  Magazine  of 
Satural  History, — Allibone,  ZAic/tomir^  of  British  and 
A  merican  A  uthor*^  ii,  1056. 

Landsperger,  Johaxn,  a  Carthusian  monk,  who 
obtained  distinction  by  his  voluminous  ascetic  writings, 
was  bom  in  Landsperg,  Bavaria,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  centur}' ;  studied  in  Cologne,  was  maile  prior  of  his 
order  near  Julich,  and  died  about  1534.  On  account  of 
his  marked  and  severe  piety,  he  was  called  the  Just, 
Among  his  works,  which  wore  publi.sh<*d  in  many  edi- 
tions at  C^dogne,  are,  Srrmottes  rapittdares  in  profcijiuis 
amri  fejttiritatibu* :  —  Vita  AVrra/orw  \.I.X, :  —  Para- 
phrasfs  in  dominicaU*  Kjnstolas  et  FsVawfelia: — AUo^ 
quia  Jt*u  Christi  adjidelem  aninutm : — Enchiridion  vita 
Ajdritualis  ad  perfectionem :  —  Pharttra  divini  amoris, 
LandsiKirgcr  was  the  first  to  puldish  the  Revelations  of 
t/ie  Holy  Gertrude,  — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-LexiJcon, 
vi,  342. 

Landulph.    See  Patarians. 

Lane  {pt'tftrj^  so  rendered  in  Luke  xiv,  21 ;  elsewhere 
"street"),  a  narrow  passage  or  allry  in  a  city,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  principal  thoroughfare  (TrXarcta).  Sec 
Strekt. 

Lane,  George,  a  Methodist  minister  of  considera- 
ble note,  was  bom  in  the  State  «>f  New  York  April  18, 
1784.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  1805,  and  locatcni  in  181();  was  readmitted  in  1819, 
and  again  located  in  1825;  but  was  readmitted  once 
more  in  18iH.  In  1836  he  was  elected  assistant  agent 
of  the  Methodist  I^>ok-Concem  at  New  York.  In  this 
capacity  first,  and  later  in  that  of  principal  agent,  he 
ser\'ed  until  1852,  when  he  retired  from  all  active  du- 
ties \n  the  Chureh.  He  died  May  0, 1859.  Under  his 
pmdent  management,  the  publishing  house,  then  at  200 
Mulberry  Street,  assumed  almost  gigantic  proportions. 
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•  imlttstrioiu  and  economical  biuinces  habits  having 
lined  him  the  confidence  both  of  the  Church  and  of 
le  general  public.    For  about  twelve  years  he  was  also 
reasurer  of  the  Missionar}'  Society  of  the  M.  £.  Church.  ■ 
iy  his  enei^  and  busincM  tact  this  society  was  re-  j 
iieved  of  a  debt  of  abcwt  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  ; 
had  long  crippled  its  powers  of  usefulness.     Such  was 
his  earnestness  in  the  missionary  cause  that  he  was  fre-  ; 
quently  entitled  the  **  father  of  the  Missiouar>'  Society.'*  j 
**As  a  preacher*  Mr.  Lane  was  thoroughly  orthodox, 
systematic,  and  earnest,  and  often  overwhelmingly  elo- 
quent ;  his  language  unstudied,  but  chaste,  correct,  sim- 
ple, and  forcible.** — Peck.  Karli^  Methoditm^  p.  492  sq. ; 
Sprague,  ArmaU  of  the  A  tner.  Pulpit  ^  viL 

Lane,  John,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Virginia  about 
1789.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Georgia,  and  he  was 
some  time  a  student  of  Franklin  College.  In  1814  he 
entered  the  South  Carolina  Conference  ^  in  1815  was 
sent  to  the  **  Natchez  Circuit,**  and  was  thrown  much  in 
contact  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  where  his 
heroism  and  success  were  alike  conspicuous «  in  1816  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Mississippi  Conference,  then 
a  vast  and  almost  trackless  region,  now  constituting  four 
Conferences  and  part  of  a  Hfth.  In  18*20  he  was  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference  at  Baltimore,  and  pre- 
siding elder  on  the  Mississippi  District.  During  this 
year  his  father-in-law,  Kev.  Newit  Vick,  died,  and  Mr. 
Lane  was  obliged  to  locate,  to  care  for  his  large  estate 
and  numerous  family.  He  remained  located  for  eleven 
years,  during  which  he  successfully  founded  the  city  of 
Vicksburg  on  his  father-in-law !s  estate,  and  so  saved 
it,  and  educatcil  the  orphan  children.  He  was  also  an 
extensive  merchant^  probate  judge  of  the  county,  and 
director  of  the  Railroad  Uank,  and  one  of  tlic  most  com- 
petent and  influential  business  men  of  the  state,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  preached  continually,  and  filled 
Vicksburg  station  one  year.  In  1831  he  re-entered  the 
Conference,  and  spent  most  of  his  subsequent  career  in 
the  presiding  eldership.  For  many  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Centenary  College,  and 
was  still  longer  president  of  the  Conference  Missionar}' 
Society.  He  died  in  1855.  He  was  a  man  of  large  ca- 
pacities and  indomitable  vigor.  His  piety  was  genial 
and  earnest^  and  his  great  delight  was  in  preaching  the 
Word  of  Life.  He  will  long  be  renirml>ered  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  Metho<lism  in  tlie  South-west. — Summer, 
Bitig,  Sketches f  p.  2*29 ,  Sprague,  .4  nmiU  of  the  A  merican 
Vuipit,  vil     C(;.L.T.) 

Laney,  Benjamin.  D.D.,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bishop  of  PeterlM)n)Ugh  from  1G50  to  1GG3 ; 
was  then  transferred  to  Lincohi,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1667,  when  he  was  transfernHl  to  the  bisliopric  of  Ely. 
He  died  about  1675.  Some  of  his  sermons  wore  pub- 
lished in  1662  and  1675.  He  was  considered  a  verv 
learned  divine,  and  of  great  acumen. — Allibone,  Did,  of 
A  uthorgj  ii,  1056. 

Lanfranc,  the  most  noted  foreign  churchman  who 
rose  to  distinction  in  the  Englinh  Church  of  the  Middle 
Agei«,  was  bom  of  a  senatorial  family  in  Pavia,  Italy, 
about  1005;  studied  law  in  Bologna,  but  not  without 
attention  to  other  subjects  ^  rrtume<l  t(»  Pavin,  where  he 
taught  jurispmdence,  and  also  the  liberal  arts,  with 
great  success.  He  S4K>n  gave  his  attention  exclusively  to 
the  latter,  the  liberult*  di^ciplimr^  and  esj>ecially  to  dia- 
lectics, and,  leaving  his  own  countrj',  he  travelled  over 
a  large  part  of  France,  until,  induced  perhaps  by  the 
ffime  of  William,  duke  of  Nomiandy.  he  wttled  in  Av- 
ranches  with  some  of  his  old  pupils.  He  there  won 
great  distinction  as  a  teacher,  but  in  1042,  liaving  de- 
termineil  upon  a  more  private  and  coiitemplstive  life, 
he  betiN»k  himself  to  Kouen,  where,  in  fuHillment  of 
Huch  a  purpose,  according  to  his  biographer  Crispinuf*. 
he  {)n){N)se(l  to  reside.  On  his  way  thither  he  wan  fall- 
en u|>on  by  robbers.  )>ound  to  a  tree,  and  there,  stricken 
ui  conscience  for  what  he  deemed  a  too  selfish  fear,  and 


for  his  unfitness  to  find  consoling  commimioii  with  God 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  he  made  a  vow,  should  be  escape 
with  his  life,  to  enter  a  monastery.    Delivered  from  the 
hands  of  the  robliers  by  some  passing  traveUers,  he  en- 
tered the  cloister  of  Bee,  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  After 
three  years  of  (]uiet,  he  began  again,  at  the  instance  of 
Herluin,  the  abbot  of  Bee,  to  give  instruction,  and  Bee 
became  the  resort  of  students  from  every  class,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  and  from  many  lands.     Made  prior  of 
the  monastery  in  1046,  he  established  a  more  extensiTe 
and  systematic  course  of  study,  sacred  as  well  as  secular, 
unusual  attention  being  given  to  grammar  and  dialec- 
tics.   In  respect  to  the  former,  Lanfranc's  influence  con- 
tributed greatly  to  revive  the  general  study  of  Latin, 
and  in  dialectics  he  is  a  foremnner  of  the  schoolmen.  Ex- 
egesis, and  patristic,  but  especially  speculative  theology, 
were  pursued.     Anselm  was  among  his  pupils  at  Bee, 
and  also  the  future  pope  Alexander  II.     During  this 
period,  about  10-19,  occurred  Lanfranc*s  first  dispute  with 
his  former  friend  Berengar,  then  archdeacon  at  Angers, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     The  latter,  while 
defending  the  opinions  of  Scotus  Erigena,  sought  in  a 
letter  to  persuade  Lanfranc;  but  the  letter,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  others,  gave  rise  to  such  charges  of  hereti- 
cal fellowship  against  Lanfranc  that  he  w^as  provided, 
in  defending  himself  at  Kome  and  Vercelli  in  1050,  to  a 
violent  attack  uiwn  Berengar.     The  learning  which  be 
displayed  in  this  controversy  greatly  increased  Lan- 
franc*s  fame  for  scholarship,  and  he  was  now  invited  to 
the  p(»sition  of  ab1x>t  in  various  cloisters,  and  was  treat- 
ed with  special  favor  by  William  of  Normandy.     It  is 
related  that,  on  occasion  of  some  false  charges,  the  duke 
fell  out  with  him,  and  banished  him  from  his  dominionsL 
A  lame  horse  was  given  him  for  the  journey,  and,  seated 
on  it,  he  happened  to  meet  the  duke,  who  could  not  help 
noticing  the  laughable  hobbling  of  the  animal,  when 
Lanfranc  took  occasion  to  say  to  him,  "You  must  give 
me  a  better  horse  if  you  wish  me  out  of  the  country,  for 
with  this  one  I  shall  never  get  over  the  border**     The 
jest  won  the  duke's  attention,  and  an  explanation  fol- 
lowed, which  established  Lanfranc  in  a  position  of  per- 
manent favor.     He  was  employed  by  William  in  1060 
to  secure  from  the  \yo\)e  Nicholas  H  liberty  to  marry  a 
near  relative,  a  princess  of  Flanders.     This  allowauoe 
was  obtained  on  the  condition  that  William  should  found 
two  cloisters,  one  for  monks  and  another  for  nuns.    Over 
the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  which  was  there- 
upon established,  Lanfranc  was  installed  in  1063  as  ab- 
bot, Anselm  succeeding  him  in  that  capacity  at  Bee. 
The  dispute  with  Berengar  meanwhile  continued.    The 
latter,  though  constrained  at  Kome  in  1059,  through 
fear,  to  recognise  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  Radbertus, 
nevertheless  afterwards  sought  to  spread  his  former  sen- 
timents, and  was  bitterly  opposed  by  Lanfranc  in  his 
work,  l)t  corjHtn  et  sanyuine  JJom.  Jem  Christiy  aiiv, 
Berengar  Ttironensem^  published  between  the  years  1064 
and  1069.     In  this  work  the  doctrine  of  transubbtantia- 
tion  is  clearly  contained.     Berengar  issued  a  reply,  iJe 
sacra  ctr-na  adv.  Lanfrannim  (an  edition  of  which  was 
published  by  Vischcr  in  Berlin  in  18i}4).     The  ability 
with  which  this  controversy  was  conducted  on  both  sides 
has  l)een  coiifetised.     Severe  [lersonal  charges  are  min- 
gled with  argument,  and,  whatever  fault  may  have  been 
established  against  B<  rengar,  hb  opponent  was  not  with- 
out blame  nor  without  prejudice  in  dealing  with  patris- 
tic authorities.     While  at  Caen,  Lanfranc  steadfastlv 
refused  the  archbishopric  of  Kouen,  but,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  his  old  ablMit  Herluin,  he  accepted  in  1070,  with 
much  reluctance,  the  an*hl>ish(>pric  of  Canterbur\-,  which 
was  urged  u|M)n  him  by  William  of  Normandy,  at  this 
time  on  the  throne  of  England.     His  task  in  the  arch- 
bishopric was  by  no  means  hght,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
obligcil  not  only  to  control  and  amend  the  mdiness  and 
ignorance  of  his  own  clergy,  but  to  defend  also  the  au- 
thority of  his  primacy  against  the  other  prelates,  espe- 
cially Thomas  of  York  and  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  Kent. 
i  The  self-will  of  the  king  also  gave  him  much  trouble, 
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mnd  he  was  frequently  tempted  to  retnce  hu  steps  to 
Che  cloister,  hut  was  urged  hy  pope  Alexander  II  to  con- 
tinue his  public  labore.  The  violent  disposition  of  Wil- 
liam Kufus,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1087,  was  a  fur- 
ther annoyance.  Notwithstandin);  all  thene  difficulties, 
lie  hibored  perseveringly  in  the  erection  of  churches  and 
diiisters,  in  multiplying  correct  cofiies  of  the  fathers 
Aiid  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  the  extension  of  learning 
and  improvement  of  manners  in  clergy  and  people,  and 
i:i  care  for  the  sick  and  the  |)oor.  **  Under  his  spiritual 
r.ihs"  says  a  noted  Church  historian,  "  the  Church  of 
llngland  received  as  strong  an  infusion  of  the  Norman 
«'lement  as  was  forced  upon  the  political  system  of  Eng- 
land by  the  iron  hand  of  the  Conqueror.*'  His  active 
nnd  prudent  influence  was  also  often  employed  in  state 
Affkirs. 

Lanfiranc's  relation,  while  archbishop  of  Canterbury*, 
to  the  papal  chair  forms  an  im[M)rtant  feature  of  his  life. 
lie  was  on  a  friendly  footing  with  Alexander  II, his  for- 
mer pupil,  and  went  to  receive  at  his  hands  the  pallium 
nf  his  office,  though  he  had  at  first  desired,  in  acc(»rd- 
aiice  with  the  king's  wishes,  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
him  to  England,    (ircgory  VII,  greatly  (lisplease<l  with 
William's  independent  conduct,  and  his  inclination  to 
restrain  the  bishops  fn>m  vi:iiting  Home,  sharply  com- 
lil.iiiied  to  Ijuifranc  that  he  hail  also  lost  his  former 
i&pirit  of  obedience  to  papal  authority.     I^nfranc  pn>- 
ff-4«j»t«d  his  continued  alTcction  for  the  Church,  and  de- 
clared that  he  hatl  sought  to  win  the  king  to  conformity 
in  certain  particulars  (as  specially  in  the  matter  of  Pe- 
t<:r*fl  pence),  but  said  little  concerning  his  general  rela- 
t  ion  to  the  king,  or  that  of  the  latter  to  the  pope.     Ho 
secerns  to  have  known  that  a  certain  <legree  of  consider- 
ation, more  than  he  liked  definitely  to  express,  must  be 
aUl:>wed  to  the  royal  wishes.     The  pope's  command  to 
l^nfranc  to  appear  in  Rome  within  four  months  under 
t  lireat  of  suspension  he  openly  and  without  answer  dis- 
otieyed.    A  letter  of  Lanfranc  to  an  unknown  otrre- 
fiipondcnt  (A/».  59),  who  sought  to  gain  his  adhesion  to 
t,\it  rival  pope,  Clement  II,  places  him  in  a  neutral  [k>- 
«itiun  as  between  the  two  popes,  and  as  awaiting,  with 
tlie  government  of  England,  further  light  on  the  subject, 
^^inething  of  Laiifranc's  coldness  towards  Gregory  may 
Perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  saw  in  this 
\^*P^  (as  is  apparent  in  a  letter  cited  by  Giescler)  a  pro- 
ctor of  bis  enemy  Derengar.     Lanfranc  died  May  2H, 
^^,  two  years  after  the  death  of  William  the  Con- 
9«<»ror. 

. .  ^^csftides  his  work  against  Berengar  may  be  mentioned 

y^^^^crda  pro  ortUHe  SancH  Efnedtctic—Eputidiirum 

LI  *"*  containing  60  letters,  44  written  by  him  and  16 

*"l*>i5Wo<l  to  him : — I)e  celan/la  con/nutume,  a  fragment 

'',  *'*  addreiis  in  defence  of  his  primatical  authority ;  and 

,.?.**  y*^ntanet  an  Ht,  PauFt  EpiatUs,     \\\a  biography  of 

.  *^^^m  the  Conuucror  hsH  been  hmt.     The  first  rnm- 
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^m  the  Conqueror  has  been  lost.     The  first  com- 


jj.r^    «ilition  of  Lanfranc*s  writings  was  published  bv 

*  "^pHeiy,  a  Benedictine  (Paris,  16 1«,  fol.) ;  the  earlies't 

~?*'^**-ii  is  entitled  B,  Ltmfranci  Oittrn  (Paris,  1 568, fol.) ; 

latest  etlition  is  by  (iiles  (Ox.  1814-45,  2  vols.  8vo). 

-  ^*^^  Milo  Crisfjinus,  Vita  li,  L'tn/ranci;  (?admer,  V'ifa 

-**»»;  Ckntmam  Biccnue;  Malinesbur\',  Otsta  A  nglo- 

^^  t»ok  iii;  j4 r/a  «S'(iAC/orifm,  Mai i,  tom.  vi ^  Miihler, 

(lei   J^**^*  Schriften^  voL  i;  Hasi«e,  Artstfm^  voL  i;  Su- 

•jj.*.  ^*«f,  B^rempiriua  Turoneruis  (Hamburg  and  (iotha, 

f!r/>  n  Gieseler,rA.//w/.  ii,  102,  Churton,  Aar/^^  Enyluih 

V'T^"^*!  p. ^W6,  -291  sq.,  302,  Palmer, Ch,  IJist.  p.  106  sq. ; 

^.  ""^^n,  I^Hm  Ckriftiamttf,  iii,  438-440 ;  Ho«>k,  AiVm  o/' 

j^^^"^  ^rd^bUhop*  of  Canterbury,  vol  ii  (1861) ;  Hill,  J/I/- 

g^  ^.  *^^Tu»  M  Etifflaml,  p.  337  s(}. ;  Herzog,  Real- Kncy kit tp. 

*  *    Wetxer  u.\Ve]te, /rtrrAeii-A<?riito;i,  s.  V. 

^^r*^llS,  G>3org  Heinrioh,  a  dLstinguished  Gorman 

j^^**^gian,  was  bom  Nov.  28, 1740,  at  Oettingeii.     Ho 

*^ed  a  scientiiic  educati<in  in  his  native  town,  and 

|^^*U«d  theology  at  the  University  of  Jena.     In  1765 

r^^Bumed  a  pastorate  at  BUhl,  and  in  1770  accepted  a 

r7^  **>  Hohen-und-Niedcr-Althcim.    From  1774  to  1779 

^Ued  the  poMtiou  of  superintendent  and  pastor  at 


Trochtelsingcn,  and  in  the  latter  year  retnmed  to  hit 
late  pastorate.  In  1789  he  became  court  preacher  and 
eccleniastical  counsellor  to  the  reigning  princess  at  Hat- 
isbon.  He  dic<l  March  15, 1806.  Lang  exerted  no  little 
influence  in  the  progress  and  culture  of  religious  leanw 
ing.  His  Dictionary  of  the  N.  T.  ( Worterbuch  da  neuen 
Testa menten),  which  appeared  in  1778,  placed  him  in  the 
fn>nt  rank  of  writers  on  the  theorv  and  histor\''  of  the 
Christian  religion.  His  intense  zeal  for  the  practical  in 
later  life  dire<;ted  his  literary  activity  to  the  p(»pular 
treatment  of  religious  truth ;  hence  appeared  Katechet' 
ut'hes  Afafjfazin ;  Xeues  Mayazin ;  A  aretische  Biblwthei\ 
and  numerous  sermons  and  liturgical  writings.  In  bin 
homiletical  writings  he  developed  many  new  and  happy 
ideas,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Many  estimable  traits  of  character  both  adomeil  his  pri- 
vate life  and  enhanced  his  merits  as  a  teacher  <»f  relig- 
ious truth.  For  a  Ust  of  his  works,  see  Doring,  Oelehrte 
ThfoL  Deutachlands,  ii,  229. 

Lang,  Joseph,  a  (icrman  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1746 
at  Urllnn,  in  Bohemia,  and  was  educated  at  his  native 
city.  The  Jesuits  then  sent  him  to  OlmUtz  to  pursue 
philosophy,  and  finally  to  the  University  of  Prague, 
where  he  completed  a  course  of  theology'.  He  v/as  or- 
dained in  1773.  In  1780  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Ixfipzic,  and  in  1783  was  chosen  court 
preacher  at  Dresden.     In  1802  he  received  the  office  <»f 

I  superintendent  of  the  Catholic  infirmary  at  the  latter 
place.  He  died  Dec.  28, 18<X).  Long  acquired  the  rep- 
utation of  a  |)opular  and  eloquent  pulpit  orator.     Bc- 

I  sides  frequent  contributions  to  journals,  he  published 

i  Hevoral  sermons.     See  Doring,  Oelehrte  TkeoL  Deut$ch' 

I  land*,  ii,  233. 

'  Lan§;,  Lorens  Johann  Jakob,  a  (verman  thco- 
>  logian,  Istm  in  Selb,  in  the  principality  of  Baireuth,  on 
I  May  10, 1731,  was  the  s(»n  of  a  stocking-maker,  and  be- 
I  ing  destined  by  his  father  to  foll<»w  the  same  trade, 
he  contende<l  in  his  desire  for  study,  which  he  early 
manifested,  with  manv  difficulties.  Bv  the  assistants; 
of  his  i)ast(>r,  however,  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  I^tin  and  Greek,  and  entered  in  1743  tht^ 
lyceum  at  Oilmbach.  In<lefatigable  in  his  industr}*. 
he  became  thonnighly  versed  in  philosophy  and  the- 
olog5%  as  is  evimred  in  the  disputations  Ih  prteftan- 
tia  phiUmtphiirs  Wolfiarun,  and  /A?  jxmtijice  catlesti  Nori 
TestamenH,  after  the  defence  of  which  he  entere*!  the 
UniverHity  of  Eriangon  in  1751.  After  quitting  Erlan- 
gen,  he  went  to  Ilaireuth  in  1756  as  tut<»r.  A  few 
months  later  he  Uvame  subrector  in  Baireuth.  In  17.58 
he  was  appointed  pn)fe88or  of  the  Oriental  languages 
and  of  the  fine  arts  at  the  Gvmnai<ium  of  Baireuth.  In 
1767  he  was  apfioitited  court  librarian,  and  in  1789  the 
first  profess(»r  and  inspector  of  the  alumni,  and  in  1795 
the  first  comiwllor.  He  died  Sept,  18, 1801.  Lang  wrote 
extenwivoly,  but  most  «>f  his  writings  are  in  the  form  of 
dissertations.  A  complete  list  is  given  by  Doring,  Oe- 
lehrte ThcoL  Dfutschlnndty  voL  J,  s.  v. 

m 

Lang  (OF  WKLLKNBt7RCi),  MatthUuB,  a  noted  Ger- 
man pn:lr;te  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  an  acknowl- 
edged natural  bn>ther  of  the  emperor  MaximiUan  I,  was 
bora  in  Augsburg  in  1469,  and  educ^ited  at  the  Univcr- 
Hity  (»f  Ingolstadt.  He  was  secretary  first  to  Frederick 
III  anil  later  to  Maximilian  I.  At  the  same  time  he 
belli  {MtsitiouH  in  the  Church.  He  was  successively  priest 
at  Augsburg  and  C^mstance  until  1505,  when  he  was  aj)- 
|H)ikite(l  bisbop  of  (iurk.  Inclined  towards  the  schis- 
matics of  the  ('ouncil  of  Pisa,  and  feared  on  account  of 
his  itiHiience  over  the  empenir,  wlio  was  following  the 
load  of  Lang,  the  yt>uthful  bish(»p  received  the  cardinal's 
bat  fn»m  |)ope  Julius  H  in  151 1.  Of  course  the  conferred 
bonor  ina<le  the  truste<l  advisi'r  of  Maximilian  an  obe- 
dient wrvant  of  the  pontiff.  I^ng  reste<l  not  until  |>eacc 
was  restore<l  Iwtween  em|>en>r  and  |k>|m>,  bo  long  at  va- 
riance. See  Latkuan,  CorNCiL  ok,  1513 ;  Pisa,  Coux- 
rii.  of;  Julius  II.  In  151 1  he  was  made  coadjutor  of 
the  aR'hbishop  of  Salzburg,  ami  in  1519  sole  incumbent 
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of  that  archiepiscopal  see.  In  1518  be  attended  the 
diet  at  Augsburg,  and  was  active  both  for  the  election 
of  Charles  V  as  king  of  Rome,  and  the  submission  of  Lu- 
ther. First  inclined  to  liberal  action  towards  those  who 
clamored  for  reform,  threatening  to  quit  the  Church  un- 
less their  wishes  were  heeded,  he  changed  front  sudden- 
ly after  he  had  gained  over  Johann  Staupitz  (q.  v.) ; 
crushed  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  Salzburgers 
in  1523 ;  in  the  year  following  joined  the  Romish  league 
(q.  V.) ;  and  in  1525,  assisted  by  Bavaria,  suppressed  the 
peasant  insurrections.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530 
he  openly  declared  himself  a  bitter  oppttnent  of  Luther. 
He  died  in  March,  1540.  A  narrative  of  cardinal  Lang's 
travels  in  Austria,  Hungary',  and  the  Tyrol  was  publish- 
ed by  his  chaplain  Bartholinus,  under  the  title  Odepor' 
icon  de  Mtitthai  carditutlis  (Menna,  1511,  4to).  This 
work  is  now  very  rare  (comp.  Gotz,  Ihresderwr  HiJbliothtk, 
lii,  37).  Vehse  {Memoirs  oftht  Courts  A  rittocran/  ami 
IHploniacy  of  Austria  \  transL  by  Dcmmlcr.  L(»nd.  185C, 
2  vols.  sm.  8voJ,  i,dl)  thus  comments  on  his  character : 
**Lang  was  an  exceedingly  el(X{uent  and  adroit  man, 
yet  he  was  just  as  famous  for  his  elasticity  of  conscience 
as  for  cleverness.  lie  8uri)as8cd  in  splendor  all  the  car- 
dinals and  archbishops  of  his  time,  and  in  this  respi'ct 
certainly  did  not  belie  his  C-ccsarean  desiTent."  See  also 
Hansitz,  Otrmania  Sacra^  voL  ii ;  DUcker,  Chronik  r. 
tSnizhitrg;  Braun,  (Jesch.  d,  B,  B.  V\  Augsburg^  voL  iii ; 
Veith,  BMiotkeca  Augustana,  Alphabet  v,  p.  25-116; 
Wctzer  und  Welte,  Kirchm^Lex,  vi,  348.  Sec  also  the 
article  Maximilian.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Langbaine,  Gerard,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
philologiHt,  was  bom  at  Bartonkirke,  in  Westmoreland, 
ab(»ut  1G08.  He  studied  at  Blencr»w,  Cumberland,  then 
became  successively  a  ser\'itor,  scholar,  and  fellow  of 
Queen's  0»llege,  Oxford,  and  held  the  places  of  keeper 
of  archives  to  the  university  and  provost  of  his  college 
for  a  good  many  years  before  his  death,  which  hap})ened 
in  1G58.  He  was  a  studious  and  timid  man,  who  con- 
trived to  steer  through  the  political  storms  of  his  time 
without  giving  serious  ofTeiice  to  any  party.  He  e<lited 
lionginus,  and  published  several  works  of  bis  own,  chief- 
ly on  Church  questions.  The  most  important  of  them 
arc,  Episcopal  JnJierifance^  etc.  (Oxf(>rd,  1641,  4to)  : — yl 
JierietP  of  the.  Cormant  (Oxfonl,  1644;  Lond.  1661, 4to) : 
— QtUMtiones  pro  more  s*iU-mni  w*  Vesper iis  propositi 
aim,  1651  (Oxf.  1658,4to).  He  also  worked  on  Usher's 
Chronologia  Sacra,  transL  from  the  French  into  Eng- 
lish an  accoimt  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Oxford,  1638, 
ftil.),  and  is  considered  the  author  of  .4  View  of  the  Sev> 
directory,  ami  a  ViwNcation  of  the.  ancient  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  af  Englaml  (Oxford,  1645, 4to).  He  left  also 
some  unprinted  collections,  including  several  catalogues 
of  MSS.,  wliich  have  often  been  referred  to  by  Warton 
and  others.  See  Wood,  A  thentr  Oxon,  vol.  ii ;  Chaufe- 
pie,  Xoftreau  Didionnaire  J/istoriqiie  ;  English  Cydopue^ 
din :  Hoefer,  Nour.  fiiog.  Gen,  xxix,  384.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Langdon,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  iMini  in  1722  in  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1740,  and  was  onlained  colleague  [)as- 
tor  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Feb. 4. 1747.  In  1774  he  was 
electetl  president  of  Har\-anl  College,  which  positi<m  he 
resigneti  Autr.  30, 1780,  and  was  ordained,  Jan.  18, 1781, 
past4)r  at  Hampton  Falls.  He  died  in  the  last-named 
place  Nov. 20, 1707.  I^ngdon  published  An  impartial 
Examination  of  Mr.  Rtthert  SamUmans  letters  on  The- 
nm  and  A  spasio  (1765) : — A  Summary  of  Christian  Faith 
and  Practice^  dra ten  up  printripaUy  in  Scripture  language 
(17(W): — Dndleian  lA'cture  in  Harvard  ColUge  (1775): 
— Obserrations  on  the  Revelations  of  Jesus  Christ  to  *N7. 
Jnhn  (1791,  Svo): — Corredions  of  some  grand  Mistahs 
atmmittedhy  Rev.  John  Cozens  Offden  (1792"): — Ruiutrh 
(m  the  leading  Sentiments  of  Rev.  Dr,  Hopkins's  System  of 
Ihictrinex  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend  (1794);  and  several 
4K-casional  sermons.  He  also  published,  in  company  with 
CoLJ.Blancliard,  a  map  of  New  Hampshire  (1761).— 
Sprague,  A  nnals,  i,  455. 


Lange,  Joachim,  a  noted  German  Latbenn  the- 
ologian, one  of  the  heads  of  the  so-called  Pietistic  ichool, 
was  bom  at  Gardelegen,  in  Saxony,  Oct.  26, 1670.     He 
entered  the  University  of  Leipzic  in  1689  to  study  the- 
ology.    Here  he  became  intimate  with  H.  A.  Franke, 
and,  besides  other  subjects,  applied  himself  es|)ecially 
to  the  study  of  the  Eastern  languages,     lu  1690  he  ac- 
companied Franke  to  Erfurt,  and  in  1691  to  Halle.     In 
1696  he  was  made  corector  of  Kc«lin,  rector  of  the  Gvm- 
nasium  of  Friedrichswerder,  at  Berlin,  in  1697,  and  tinal- 
ly  professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  May  7, 1744.    His  am- 
I  troversies  against  the  philosopher  Christian  Wolff,  in 
whose  banishment  from  Halle  he  was  greatly  instru- 
mental, and  against  all  philosophical  systems,  whether 
atheistical,  Jewish,  or  Mohammedan,  prove  him  to  have 
l>een  fond  of  controversy,  more  learned  than  profound, 
and  greatly  wanting  in  method.    The  part  he  played  in 
the  Pietistic  controversies  was  not  very  brillianL     It  is 
not  certain,  but  appears  probable,  that  he  waa  the  au- 
thor of  the  Orthodoxia  vapulftns  (1701)  against  the  the- 
ologians of  Wittenberg  (see  G.  Walch,/,fAr</rrtV/.  itmer- 
halb  d.  erang.  hUh.  Kirche,  i,  844  sq.).    His  A  nfiharbaryt 
orthodoxite  ( 1709-1 0,  written  in  answer  to  Schelwig's 
Symipsis  Controversiarum  sub  pietatis pnrtextu  miAarum, 
is  a  good  s()ecimen  of  his  system,  which  generally  at- 
tached itself  to  particular  points  of  a  subject  instead  of 
the  whole.     G.  Walch  (see  above)  gives  an  extensive 
list  of  his  other  works  on  this  topic.     His  controversy 
with  Christian  Wolff,  the  distinguished  pupil  of  Leib- 
nitz, is  the  most  important.     The  school  of  the  latter 
had  produced  the  Bible  of  Wertheim,  which  Lange  at- 
tacked in  his  lier  philos.  Religionsspdtier  im  ersten  Theile 
dAVerthheimischen  Bibelwei'kes  verkappt  (1785;  2d  edit. 
1736).     In  that  work  he  advanced  his  favorite  theor\\ 
which  he  further  developed  in  hb  later  writings  against 
Wolff  and  <»thers,  that  their  philosophical  system  was 
puri'ly  mechanicaL     This  was  followed  by  his  Iktrsftl" 
lung  d. CrvndsUfze  d.Wolffischen  PhUosophie  (Lpc  1786^ 
4to),  and  the  150  Fragen  aus  der  neuen  meckanischtn 
P'ilosophie.  (Halle,  1734).     He  had  already  gi%'en  some 
inklings  of  his  views  of  this  system  in  his  Cavjua  Dei 
advtrtus  A  thtisntum  et  Pseudophilosophiam,  pnesertitn 
Stoicam,  Spinoz,  ad  Wolfianam  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1727, 8vo> 
(see  H.Yt'uttke,  Christian  Woljps  eigfite  lAheMbeschrei" 
bung,  Lpz.  1841,  Preface).     Some  of  Lange's  exegetical 
works  are  yet  in  use ;  such  are  Comm.  hist,»herm,  de  vita 
et  ejnstolis' Pauli  (Halle,  1718,  4to) :— J/o*fiMc*«  Livkt 
u.  Recht  (Halle,  1732,  foL),  a  sort  of  commentary  on  all 
the  books  of  the  O.T.     Also  commentaries  on  various 
other  LKM>ks  of  Scripture,  published  at  different  timesy 
and  C4»llectively  under  title  JHiUia  parththetica  (I^ijizic, 
1743, 2  vols.  fol*.).    Ah»  Exfgesis  ef}f\  Petri  (Halle,  1712): 
— Joannis  (1713, 4 to).     Among  his  historical  works  we 
notice  Gestait  d,  Kreuzrtic.hs  Chrisfi  in  seinrr  UnschuU. 
(Halle,  1713,  8vo): — ErlL'utemng  d.  nrvesten  Ilisforie  d, 
evang.  Kirche  v.  16M9  bis  1719  (Halle,  17 19,8vo).   Among 
his  d(K't  rinal  works  the  most  important  is  his  (Economia 
salutis  evang* liar  (2d  edition,  Halle,  1730, 8 vo;  German 
translation  1738,  often  re])rinted),  against  predestination; 
which  met  with  great  success.     Finally  he  published 
also  a  Latin  (Grammar,  which  was  for  a  long  time  very 
popular,  and  went  through  a  great  many  editions;  and 
an  A  utohiographie,  to  which  is  appendetl  a  list  of  his 
works  (Halle  and  L[>z.  1744).     See  Herzog,  Real^Ency^ 
klop,  viii,  194;  Doring,  Gelehrie  TheoL  Deut^'hlands,  ii, 
251   B4I.;  Botermund,  Gelehrten  /.exiixm^  s.  v.;  Domer, 
Doctrine  and  Person  of  Christ  AlyUj»6%  376,    (J.H.W.) 
I      Lauge,  JohaDn  Michael,  a  German  Protestant 
'  theologian  and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Etzelwangen, 
j  near  Subsbach.  March  9, 1664.     He  became  sucoessively 
pastor  of  Hohenstrauss,  Halle,  Altdorf,  and  Ptenzlow, 
I  where  he  died  Jan.  10, 1731.     He  wrote  fifVy-six  differ- 
ent works  (see  the  list  in  Rotermund, />ar.  iii,  1227),  of 
I  which  the  principal  are  Aphorismi  Theohgiri  (AltAort, 
1(J87) :— />e  Fabulis  Mohamediei*  (A]tdorf,'l697, 4to)  i— 
Exercitatio  PhUolo*fica  de  differentia  Itfupict  Gnrcmum 
veteris  et  nova  sen  barbaro-Graca  (2d  edit.  Altd,  1702) 
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-^DtcoM  I  dUpuiatU  ikedog,  exegfticarum  nan  patitivo 
poUmicarum  numero  saero  (Altd.  1703, 4to) : — De  A  Ico^ 
rani  prima  inter  Europatos  editione  A  rabica  perPagani- 


1835  he  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Peter,  Westmin* 
flter,  of  which  be  became  abbot  in  1349,  and  showed 
great  zeal  in  the  reformation  (»f  moiiaatic  abuses.     As  a 


nnm  Brixiefuem^  ud  juttu  PorU\f.  Rom,  aboUtn  (Altdorf,    reward  for  his  talents  Kdward  III  appointed  him  lord 


1703^ : — De  A  korano  A  rabico  et  variiM  gpeciminibui  afque 
novistimit  succesgUnu  doctorum  quorunulam  rironim  in 
edendo  Aicorano  A  rabico  (Altdorf,  1704)  * — De  Alcoratti 
rersionibu*  varOgj  tarn  orienfaL  quam  ocritlental,  impret- 
ait  et  AviK^tiOHQ  (Altdorf,  1705) : — Octo  iJigsertatvmes  de 
Versione  X.  T.  batbaro-Grmca  (Altd.  1705) : — Instifutiones 
Pojitoralt'ti^uTemh,  1707^ : — PhUidoyia  barbdro-UrtrcUi 
etc  (Nuremb.  1707-8,  2  parts,  4to).  See  Zcltner,  Vita 
Tkeolftff,  (Altd.),  p.  468-488;  Will,  Lejricon,  ii,  394-405  ^ 
Kotcrmund,  Suppl.  z.  Jorher ;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biinf,  Gene- 
rale,  xxix,  391.     (J.  N.  P.) 


trcaifurcr  iu  13G0,  and  chancellor  in  1361.  In  the  mean 
time  (13C1)  he  had  been  appointed  bishop  of  Kly.  In 
13tU>  he  was  tran»ferred  to  the  see  of  Canterbur}\  The 
principal  act  of  his  administration  was  the  deposing  of 
the  celebrated  Wycliffe  (whom  his  predecessor  liad  ap- 
pointe<i  head  of  Canterbury  Hall,  ()xfonl)  on  the  plea 
that  a  secular  priest  was  not  suitable  for  the  position. 
This  injustice  perhaps  first  sug^nted  U>  Wycliffe  an  in- 
quir)'  into  papal  abuses.  His  firoceedings  on  that  occa- 
sion gave  great  offence  to  Edward  HI,  and  when  the 
pope,  as  a  rewani,  created  Louigham  cardinal  of  St.  Six- 


I^angeais,  Raoul  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  ,  ^us,  the  king  seized  on  his  tcniiwralities,  as,  by  the  law, 
the  beguining  of  the  11th  ceiiturj-.  He  was  brother  of  i  t»»e  see  of  CVuiterbury  had  liecome  vacant  by  the  pior 
Fulchredu^  abbot  of  Charroux.  Raoul  became  succes-  1  ni<»t">n.  Langham  now  went  to  join  the  pope,  who 
«vely  dean  of  the  Church  of  Tours  and  bishop  of  that ,  l*»*^«d  him  with  favors.  He  continue<l  to  take  a  part 
diocese  in  107-2.  His  election,  however,  caused  great  »»  'he  political  affairs  of  England,  vahily  trying  to  rec- 
diaturlianccs.  His  enemies  having  accuseti  him  of  in-  '  «n<^»l«  that  country  to  France.  Duniig  the  last  years 
ceftt  before  Alexander  H,  the  Utter  deposed  and  excom-  I  ^^  ^w  life  Gregor>'  XI  mtnisted  him  with  the  care  of 
municated  him.  Raoul  immediatelv  set  out  for  Rome,  j  »»>«  P«P«1  •ff«»™  ■'  Avignon,  where  he  died  July  22, 
justified  himself,  and  was  resU»red  to  his  bishopric.  ,1376.  His  body  was  taken  l)ack  to  England,  and  burled 
When  Gregorv  VII  succeeded  Alexander  H  the  accusa-  *t  Westminster.  See  Wharton,  Angiia  Sacra  f  Moser, 
tion  was  takei  up  again,  but  with  like  result,  StiU  the  '  ^-(/«  of  Simon  of  Langhnm,  in  the  European  Magazine, 
whole  Church  of  France  was  at  the  time  in  a  sute  of  |  1"»7;  Th.  Tanner,  JitUtotK  Bntarmiai;  Baliue,  Vita 
c-omplete  anarch  v.  and  the  bishop  of  Tours  was  treated  ^<V-  ^''«»-  ^'"l-  »?  Hoefer,  ^our.  Btog,  Oenerale,  xxix, 
with  the  utmost 'disrespect  by  his  clergy,  and  esi^ecially  i  409  i  Collier,  AVc/w. //w/.  (see  Index  m  voL  viii);  Nean- 
by  the  monks,  in  spite  of  the  evident  favor  of  the  pope. 


In  1078  he  was  accused  of  simonv  before  the  Council  of 
Poitiers,  and  unable,  it  is  said,  to  clear  himself  other- 
wise, he  broke  up  the  council  by  main  force  (compare 


der.  Church  Hist,  v,  136. 

Langhorne,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland,  England,  in  1735; 
obtained  a  curacy  in  Lcmdon  in  1704^  in  1767  he  was  ap- 


Labbe,  ConciL  x,  366;  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  I  pointed  to  the  living  of  Rlagden,  Somerset^thire,  in  1777 
497),    Still  Gregory  Vll  merely  appointed  a  committee  [  became  prebeiidarj'  of  Wells,  and  died  in  1779.     I.Ang- 
to  inquire  into  the  case.     How  this  committee  decided    home  published  several  works  both  in  prose  and  poetry; 
is  not  known,  but  all  trouble  was  at  an  end  In  1079,  for  .  also  a  volume  of  his  Sermons,  preached  before  the  honor- 
we  then  find  Gregory*  writing  to  Raoul  inviting  him  to  !  able  Sixiety  of  Lincoln  s  Inn  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1773,  2  vols, 
recognise  (vebuin,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  whom  he  had  '  small  8vo).     *'His  sermons  are  short,  fiorid,  and  super- 
appointed  primate  of  (raul,  and  ab(mt  the  same  time  i  ficial.*'     His  most  famous  work  was  his  transUtion  of 
Raoul  was  invited  to  the  CVmncil  of  Badeaux  bv  the  i  Piutarch'*  Lices,  on  which  his  brother  assistetL     Se« 
legate  Aroat,  who  calls  him  "religionis  ecclesiasticse  ca-    Darling,  CycUtp,  BiUiog.  ii,  1765;  Allibone,  Dictionary 
pot  honorabilius."     Shortly  afterwards  he  excommuni-    of  British  anil  American  Authors,  ii,  1057. 
ctted  Foulques  Rechin,  count  of  Anjou,  and  (iebuin  ap-  \      Langhorne,  'William,  M.A.,  an  English  divine, 
proved  bis  proceedings;  but  king  Philip,  angered  at  |  ^.s  bom  in  1721.     He  was  presented  to  the  rectorv  of 
i-wgeais  for  siding  with  Gregory  VII  on  the  question  ,  lUkinge,  and  received  the  pen)etual  curacv  of  Fo'lke- 
'>r  ittvertiture,  took  the  part  of  the  count,     Langeais  ^  ^tone  in  1754.    He  died  in  1772.    He  assistcii  his  broth- 
was  driven  fn,m  his  see,  and  excommimicate*!  by  the    er,  John  Ijmghome,  D.D.,  in  the  transUtion  of  a  popu- 
ftnons  of  St.  Martin;  the  pope,  in  retum,  excommuni-  !  i^r  version  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  wrote  himself  Ser- 
J*ted  the  count  of  Anjou  and  aU  hU  partisans,  while  I  .^ons  on  practical  Subjects,  and  the  most  «*^////  Poit^s  of 
"ughca  and  Amat,  legates  of  the  council  of  Poitiers,  ,  oirinity  (2d  edition,  Lond.  1778,  2  v<.ls.  12mo):-y«6,  a 
excommunicated  the  canons  of  St,  Martin.     It  is  difii-  '  poem;  and  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  a  part  of  haiah, 
cidt  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  these  events.     It  is  ,  See  Thomas,  Biog.  Diet,  (Phila.  187 1 ,  8vo),  p.  1368. 
Ukely,  however,  that  all  the  trouble  resulted  fn»m  the  ,      •       ,  ,*         t^  ix  ..   t  •  u   w 

f<u*rti..*f.     V--- u-j 4^—1      -1      1    •  .    *»       1  Lanigan,  John,  D.I).,  an  eminent  Irish  Roman 

lacc  mat  Langeais  had  entered  zeiilouslv  into  the  plans  '  /^  *,    ,    ^  •  \         .  *,,    i  i  •    i     j  *    ^--o      j 

.rf  reformwion  of  Unw-rv  VII,  aiwl  ihercf.,rc  ^hile  Z'**'?"''^  !'r''*H*"?i''™  *'    '"^H  7"?  •  "  ^ 

Vm^by  thi.  pope  and  hi.  a-lhorent-,  l«camo  nceHS.-  '  r"*"'"',""  T'w       »'"'♦''""«";«•  f  ""'J'?°  ","*« 
Tilv  M.i    J       ru         _*«!.'  1  •    .    ri-      I  In'*h  C-ollege  in  Rome,  where  he  al.'<o  took  his  orders, 

n^y*  tt  a  leader  of  hiii  party  in  trance*,  an  object  of  ha-  >:.  a.      u  •.!..»       u  •      r  n  i 

tted  to  the  ODDOsite  faction      I>.)cuments  show  that  he  '  ^^'*'"  *^'  ^*^  "^^  nppoinU'<l  to  the  chair  of  II.  brew, 
wM  oiit.*— •      u-    jt  •    •    ift.j«       1  i.^o-.     n'l     ,  divinitv,  and  the  iScnptures  in  the  Lniversitv  of  ravia. 

^""  governing  his  diocese  again  in  1084  and  1086.    The',     ,-,»:.,  i    .  j  ..         •    -i  •.•  *      .  xi 

ex%rt  »;«»^   r  u      1    .u  •        ..         _*  •      I  I    .  L  ^    In  1<%  he  was  elw-ted  to  a  similar  tM»siti«»n  at  Mav- 

v^MKi  iivofi  of  bis  death  is  not  ascertained,  but  he  must :        .u  t    i      i  i    *  i    v     j  •.        i  .1 

»-v.  «ed  previous  to  the  year  1093.     Sec  .1.  M«in,    ""•",''•  ^'f'"'}'  ''",* '  "i'''':'***  "'  '"'I  "^Xf  "."  iT 
Saer  »t  u\         i  t  /.  i/«    r.t   •  ^       it         i     mcnt  m  Dublin  (astle,  m  connection  with  which  he  as- 

^^'«  MHr.eccLTuron,;  Oalltd  (.hnst,  voL  x\v,  cul  ,.     .-fwv .,      ,  A        r    r*      i-i       •  a, 

63t  Hnor«.  \-        /••      /»j  am  sumwl  in  1<99  the  duties  of  e<ntor.  librarian,  and  trans- 

w^  aoercr,Aotfr.  Atw.  (*rf/i,xxix,394  sq.  I  i  *     r     .1     f\  n-    cj    •  .        i     i^.^i  1 

-  ^  »        "1  '  lator  for  the  Dublin  Society.    In  1821,  iHJctiming  insane,. 

4»ang8land  (Lancland  or  Longland\  .Toiin,  a '  he  was  placeil  in  an  asvl'um  at  Finglas,  near  Dublin. 

awmgwijhcd  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  ,  where  he  died,  Julv  7,'l828.     Among  his  works  arc 

/jnwHenle>', England, in  1473,  and  was  fellf»w  of  Mng-    the  foll(»wing  im|Kirtnnt  ones :  InstUutumum  Bihliranin 

J««iO)Upge,  Oxford,  and  principal  of  Magdalen  Hall '  pars  prima  ( Tavi.T,  171)4,  8vo) :  —  ProtcstauCs  AjHtUnfg 

w  IWi.    In  1520  he  became  bishop  of  Unctiln,  and    for  the  Honuin  Catholic  Church  (1809,8vo):— A'rv^jfiVM- 

«»w«OT  t«  Henry  VIII,  whom  he  counseled  to  divorce    tical  History  of  Ireland  to  the  13/A  C*^ntury  (Dublin,  1822, 

nutoK«*^***^*"    ^^  ^'^  *"  ^^^'     '^^  published  a    4  vols.  8vo;  1829.  4  vols.  8vo),  a  work  much  valuetl  for 

toTSh  ^  ■*"°°'**  *"**  theological  treatises  from  1517    its  extensive  learning,  deep  research,  and  mtical  acu- 

IftwW'^^^****'**''  ^^'  ^f^^-  "^  "^  ^^'  •*  ftffiorf,  ii,    men.     See  New  Amer,  Cychp,  x,  304 :  AUibonc,  Diet. 

'«5>';  Thwnaa,  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  1452.  I  of  British  ami  A  merican  A  uthors,  ii,  1058. 

l«jn|haia,  Simon  of,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  '      Langle,  Jean  Maximilian  de,  a  French  Prote»- 
«»«t  1310,  probably  at  Langham,  in  Rutlandshire.    In  I  tant  writer,  was  bom  at  Evreux  In  1590,  and  was  made 
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:  Roaen  in  1616.     He  died  there  in  1674.    Be- 
diaserution  in  defence  of  Charies  I  of  Engbuid, 
ie  Let  joyes  ininarrabUs  ei  glorieuset  de  V&me 
rrprUenteet  en  quime  Sermons  ntr  le  huitieme 
e  CEpitrt  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Botnavu  (Saiunur, 
*vo) ;  and  Sermons  sur  dicers  textes  de  Pecriture. 
feTf  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate ^  xxix,  414. 
ngres,  Stmod  op.     From  the  acts  of  the  Concil- 
.'ullense  of  June,  859,  it  appears  that  another  {Con- 
I  Lingonense)  had  a  short  time  before  been  held  at 
.Tes  by  the  bishops  of  Charles  the  Young,  king  of 
ence,  nephew  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  son  of  Lo- 
r  I,  to  whom  Langres  belonged  as  part  of  Burgundy, 
find  sixteen  amones  adopted  at  Langres  still  extant, 
ise  were  read  again  in  the  Synod  of  Toul  (Savon- 
res),  and  incorporated  in  the  acts  of  that  synod's  ses- 
n  held  in  the  early  part  of  June,  859.     The  canones 
er  partly  to  political  and  canonical  points,  panly  to 
gmas.     The  assembled  clergy  availed  themselves  of 
te  opportunity  alTordcd  them  by  the  synod  to  obtain 
oro  the  princes  Charles  the  Bald,  Lothair  1 1 ,  and  Charles 
he  Young  the  convocation  of  yearly  pn)vincial  synods, 
ind  two  yearly  general  synods  (can.  7).     An  attempt 
sras  also  made  to  take  the  election  of  bishops  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  laity,  wherever  these  still  retained  this 
right,  and  to  leave  it  exclusively  with  the  clergy,  under 
the  plea  that  the  metropolitan  and  b^hops  of  the  dio- 
cese were  alone  able  t<t  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  (can.  8).     Great  opposition  was  also  mani- 
fested against  the  independence  of  convents  from  the 
episcopacy,  the  interest  of  discipline  requiring  that  such 
institutions  should  be  visited  by  the  bishops  (can.  9). 
They  only  maintained  the  right  of  the  convents  to  ap- 
point their  superiors  themselves  (can.  9  and  12).    Much 
was  also  done  in  regard  to  the  building  of  churches,  the 
administnuion  of  Church  property,  etc.  (can.  13);  the 
establishing  of  schools  (can.  10 j,  and  the  restoration  of 
huspitulia,peregrinorum  videlicet ^et  aliorum  pro  remedio 
ammarum  receptacula  (can.  14).     The  intervention  of 
the  temporal  power  was  invoked  against  raptoreSj  adul- 
teri  vet  rapacfs,  which  latter  wero  to  be  also  pimished  by 
the  Church  with  the  full  seventy  of  her  diticipline.    But 
the  most  important  of  the  decrees  adopted  by  this  synod 
are  those  which  refer  to  the  dogma  of  predestination. 
It  is  in  this  Syno<l  of  langres  that  the  bishops  of  Pn)v- 
cnce  appear  to  have  prepared  the  whole  matter,  so  as 
to  have  it  reaily  to  be  submitted  to  the  Synod  of  Toul 
for  the  three  Can)linian  kingdoms  (Neustria,  Lorraine, 
and  I'rovence).    King  Charles  was  himself  present,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  proceedings  becoming  a  basis 
for  the  decrees  of  the  future  Synod  of  Toul.     In  the 
kingdom  of  Cliarlcs  the  Bald  the  semi-Pelagian  views 
of  Hincmar  on  that  dogma  were  mi»st  generally  held, 
whilst  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Lothair  I  the  Augus- 
tinian  views  wero  still  officially  rotaiued.   As  the  coming 
Synod  olToul  was  intended  to  settle  all  disputes  between 
the  two  kingdoms  in  regard  to  political  and  religious 
questions,  the  preparatory  Sj^niod  of  Langres  had  cither 
to  recall  the  Augustinian  resolutions  of  the  Synod  of 
Valence,  or  to  alter  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
might  no  longer  give  offence.     They  couKl  not  agree  to 
do  the  former,  and  the  six  canones  of  Valence  were  en- 
dorretl-,  but  the  expressions  against  the  Syn'xl  of  Kicrny, 
which  offended  Hincmar  and  his  followers  (capitula 
quatuor  qua  a  concilio  fratrura  nostrorum  minus  pros- 
fiecte  suscepta  sunt  propter  inutUitatem  vel  etiam  nox- 
ietatem  ct  ernirem  contrarium  veritati  [a  pio  auditu 
(idcnum  penltus  explodimuaj)  were  omitted  from  the 
fourth  canon.     That  this  was  but  a  half-way  and  ineffi- 
cient measure  had  already  been  sufficiently  established 
by  Hincmar  himself  in  his  work  on  predestination,  cap. 
80 :  if  the  canons  of  Valence  were  retained,  it  should  be 
drme  openly,  and  they  should  be  couragcous^ly  defended, 
and  then  the  protestation  against  the  four  principles  of 
Kiersy  could  not  be  considered  omitted^  but  if  these 
were  omitted,  then  it  would  be  consistent  to  dn>p  the 
resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Valence  (com)).  Hincinari 


6^.ed.Sinn.  1,281).  ItaineiBciencywassabseqiwiitly  ' 
made  evident  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ComeiHum  7Vc^- 
lense  I  apud  Sapomurias,  See  Manat,  zv,  687;  Har- 
douin,  V,  481 ;  Gieseler,  Kirchenffem^  4di  edit,  ii,  1, 187 ; 
Gfrorer,  K.-G.  iii,  2,  881 ,  Herzog,  Real- Enc^Ucp.  viii, 
196.     (J.N.  P.) 

Langton,  Stephkn,  one  of  the  greatest  prelates  of 
the  early  English  Chureh,  celebrated  alike  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  history,  was  bom  in  the  eariier  half  of 
the  rith  century,  according  to  one  accoimt  in  Lincoln- 
shire, according  to  another  in  Devonshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  was  the  fel- 
low-student and  associate  of  Innocent  III.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  was  appointed 
teacher  in  the  university,  and,  by  successive  advances, 
finally  rose  to  the  office  of  its  chancellor.  On  his  visit 
to  Rome  about  the  year  1206,  pope  Innocent  III  hon« 
ored  him  with  the  purple  by  the  title  of  Cardinal  of  St, 
Chrysoffonus ;  and  when,  by  the  rejection  for  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  of  the  claims  both  of  Reginald, 
the  subprior  of  Christchurch,  whom  his  brother  monks, 
without  consultation  of  the  king,  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance appomted  to  succeed  the  last  arehbishof>,  Hubert, 
and  of  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  whom  they 
had  afterwards  substituted  in  deference  to  the  ccm- 
mands  of  king  John,  another  choice  had  to  be  made, 
Innocent  III  favored  his  old  school-associate  rather  than 
the  appointment  of  John  de  Gray,  and  Langton  was 
consequently  elected  by  the  English  monks  who  were 
then  at  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  by  Innocent  at  Vi- 
terbo  June  27, 1207.  John*s  determined  resistance  to 
this  nomuiation  gave  rise  to  the  contest  between  him 
and  the  pontiff  which  had  such  important  residts.  See 
Innocent  III;  John,  king  of  England,  The  conse- 
quence, in  so  far  as  LangUm  was  concerned,  was,  that  he 
was  kept  out  of  his  see  for  about  six  years;  till  at  last, 
after  the  negotiation  concluded  by  the  legate  Pandolf^ 
John  and  the  cardinal  met  at  Winchester  in  July,  1218, 
and  the  latter  was  fully  acknowledged  as  archbishop. 
In  the  close  union,  however,  that  now  followed  between 
John  and  Innocent,  Langton,  finding  his  own  interests 
and  those  of  the  clergy  in  general,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
opposed  to  those  of  the  king,  disregarded  by  the  pope, 
joined  the  cause  of  the  English  barons,  among  whom 
the  eminence  of  his  station  and  the  ascendencv  of  his 
talents  soon  gave  him  a  high  influence,  and  in  whose 
councils  he  at  once  took  a  prominent  part.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  heads  of  the  rev<»lter8  and  the  king  at  Runny- 
mede  he  was  present,  and  it  was  through  his  cflbrts  that 
the  charter  of  Henry  I  was  renewed.  Among  the  sub- 
scribing witnesses  to  the  Af a ffna  Ckarta  his  name  stands 
first;  and  from  henceforth  we  find  him  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  national  liberties,  which  he  had  just  joined, 
without  swerving  throughout  the  rest  of  the  contest,  a 
course  by  which  he  greatly  offended  the  pope.  Indeed, 
so  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  native  coun- 
try was  Stephen  Langton  that  he  hesitated  not  to  act 
not  only  liii  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friend, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  but  he  even  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demand  to  publish  the  document  containing  the  an- 
nouncement of  excommunication  of  the  barons  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  king,  a  punishment  which  Innocent 
sought  to  inflict  in  order  to  please  John,  whose  warm 
fiartisan  he  had  become  after  1213.  Langton  did  not 
waver  even  when  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the 
archicpiseopal  see;  he  was  suei^ended  in  1215,  but  was 
restored  in  the  year  following  (in  February'),  and  was  in 
his  place  in  1218  on  the  accession  of  Henr>'  HI.  From 
this  time  forward  Langton  busied  himself  chiefly  widi 
the  affairs  of  the  Chureh,  instituted  many  refomoa,  caused 
the  translation  of  liecket's  relics  into  a  magnificent 
shrine  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  introduced 
into  England  the  mendicant  orders.  He  attended  the 
lateral!  ("ouncil  convened  at  Rome  in  1216.  He  died 
July  9, 1-228. 

langton  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustnims  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     Doth  as 
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an  ecdenastic  and  a  writer  he  has  exerted  great  in- 
flaence.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  writing?,  which 
displiiyed  great  learning  and  ability,  are  hardly  accesei- 
ble.  They  have  hitherto  found  no  editor,  nor  has  any 
c»ne,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 


later  times,  especially  the  bigoted  citizens  of  Palestine, 
despised  heathen  languages,  is  notorious  (Joseph us.  Ant, 
XX,  11,  2);  that  they  made  use  of  the  Greek,  however, 
is  evident  from  the  Talmud  (6'o/a,  ix,  14*,  com]).  JafUi- 
im,  iv,  6,  where  Homer  is  mentioned),  to  say  nothing  of 


su>certain  how  much  the  commentaries  of  Langton  differ  i  the  N.  T. — Winer,  ii,498.    See  HKLLKNirtT.    The  quvn- 
rn>m  the  works  of  that  class  by  mediaeval  Church  writ-  >  tion  as  to  the  common  language  of  Palestine  in  the  time 
cTA.     A  few  of  his  theological  tracts  have  been  printed,   of  our  Lord  and  his  apo»tlcs  has  been  keenly  discussed  \ 
sand  lists  of  all  the  productions  known  as  his  are  given    by  learned  writers  with  very  op^iosite  conclusions.     Ou 
tjy  (;^ve  and  by  Tanner.     The  principal  are,  De  Bene-  '  the  one  hand,  Du  Pin  (Di*seri.  ii),  Alill  (A'.  T,  p.  8),  Mi- 


chaelis  {/ntrod,  iii).  Marsh  (ibUi.  notes),  Weber  (L'tUer- 
$Hch,  ub,  d,  />.  ibir  H^raer,  Tub.  1806),  Kuiniil  {Con^ 
mffttt,  i,  18),  Olshausen  {Echttuit  der  Evang,  Konigsberg, 


tlictionibut: — fM  AfaUdictianibHs : — Summa  Theoh<fUK 
— Sumnui  de  dirertis: — Repetitiones  lectionum: — iJocU" 
9wunfa  C%eritorum: — De  iocerdofibui  Deum  nescieniibus: 

/>e  vera  Paaufentia : — De  Similitudinilms : — Adtimubi  \  1K*23,  p.  21  S(].)f  and  especially  De  Ho8f*i  {iJella  limfua 

^M  ;  and  more  particularly  his  Commentary  ((»n  a  lai^  '  pntprio  di  CristOf  Parma,  1772),  and  Itaimkuche  (iii 

f»ortion  of  the  O.Test.).    Dean  Hook  (in  his  Lives  of  the  i  Eiclihom*s  AUf/eni,  liiblinthek^  viii,  305  sq.)  contend  for 

^A  rcAbitAiips  of  CofUerburyj  voL  ii  [  1861  ],  ch.  xii)  gives  ,  the  excluMve  prevalence  of  the  Aranucan  or  S}'ro-Chal- 

roferrnces  toUbraries  where  some  of  LAngUm's  HTitiiigs  ;  dee  at  the  time  and  in  the  region  in  question.     On  the 

Are  Ktill  preserved;  and  we  may  add  that  the  library  of  '  other  hand, Capp<.*ll  (Oluervati,iti  X,  T.  p.  110),  Basnage 

Cjaiiterbury  Cathedral  contains  his  Moral*  cm  Joshua,  I  {AmmL  ad  an.  64),  Masch  {Von  der  Gmndsprache  Mai- 

.lu(l}^8,  Kuth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Tobit^  Esther,  Ezra,  Mac-  ;  M<ri),  Lardner  (Supplement  to  CredibUity^  etc,  i.  c.  5), 

caboets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  lesser  proph-  ',  Walieus  {CommetUunun^  p.  1),  and  more  particularly 

ets  (comp.  Todd  [H.  J.], Catulotjue  [liond.  1802],  p.  Ill    Vossius  {De  OraculU  SibylL  Oxon.  I860,  p.  88  sq.),  and 

444.).     See  Fabricius,  bibl,  Med,  ^Evi;  Tanner,  fiibUotk, '  Diotlati  {De  Christ^  Grare  loquente^  Neap.  1767,  London, 

^riUximico-Uibem, ;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Script,  Eccles,    184«S).  insist  that  the  (ireck  ahne  was  then  and  there 

•^oL  ii ;  Cave,  Script,  ecdes.  Hist,  Litterar,  voL  ii ;  Ciaco- '  spoken.     Between  these  extremes  Simon  {Hitt.  Crit,  du 

^iua.  Vita  Pontifc,  et  Cardin,  vol  ii;  Godwin,  De  PrtE-  |  A'.  T,  R(>tterd.  1689,  c.  6,  p.  56),  Fabricy  {Titres  printi- 

^rdlibus  AngUiE  Comtnenfarivs ;  Knglish  Cyclop,;  Hook,    tifa  de  la  Herelationy  Home,  1773,  i,  116),  Emcsti  (Seufte 

fC<xles,  Biography,  vi,  638  sq. ;  Milmsn,  Latin  Christian^   theol,  Rihliothek%  \  f  1771  ],  269  sq.),  Hug  {Einleit.  in  d.  A'. 

»/^,  v,  25  sq. ;  Inett,  Jlist,  of  English  Church,  vol.  iii  (see  1  T,  Tub.  1826,  ii,  30  sq.),  Binterim  (Ih  ling,  originali  A. 

fodex);  Churton,  Early  Ewjl,  Ch,  p.  355;  Collier,  Eccl,    T,  non  Latina,  Dusscld.  1820,  p.  146  s(|.),  Wiseman  (//f>- 

Jii**,  (j»e  Index  in  v«»L  viii);  Hume,  Hist,  of  England^    rce  Syriacte^  Rom.  1828,  i,  69  sq.),  and  the  mass  of  later 

vol.i.ch.  xi;  and  the  authorities  already  cited  in  the    writers,  as  Credner  {Einleit,  in  d,  N.  Test,  Halle,  1H36), 

Articles  Lnnck^ent  HI,  and  John,  king  of  England    Bleek  {id,  BerL  1862),  and  (though  with  more  reserve) 

i  J.  H.W.)  I  i:ol>erts  {Language  of  Palestine,  Ix>ndon,  1859)  hold  the 

Iiaxigaage  (Vt^^  [ChA\iLy:^h],  tongue;  noir.  Up),   more  reasonable  view  that  both  languages  were  concur- 

All  indication  of  the' manner  in' which  man  m'ay  have   '^"^*>'  ^^^^  ^^'^  Aramiean  probably  as  the  vernacular  at 

^n  led  to  the  formation  of  a  vocatwian-  is  thouglit  to   ^"""^^  ■"**  **"""«  natives,  and  the  (ireek  in  promiscuous 

^  ffiven  in  Gen.  u,  19.     But  it  is  evident  fnnn  the   *"'*  P"^^»«  ^'^^^^     ^'"'  additional  literature  on  this 

*h"ie  scriptural  account  of  creation  that  si»eech  was  «»-   q"cst»«n»  «««  Fabncius,  BiUioth,  6Vrp«i,  iv,  7(iO;  BiUi- 

«^«i  H-ith  the  formation  of  our  first  parents.     At  a  Uter   ^^  Repository,  1881,  p.  317  sq.,  530  sq. ;  and  the  moni>. 

"^  the  origin  of  the  various  languages  on  the  earth    ^^\'^^  ^^^"^  ^y  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  18. 

f*e  Van  den  Honert,  f/e  lingua  prinueva,  L.  a  17:J8)  is   ^^^  ^^"^  ^'"^^^^  o^  **»«  ^'-  '^^  «^  ^^"^  Tkstament.     C>n 

•PI'areatIv  given  in  Cf»nnection  with  the  building  of  the  ,  '**«  tongues  ajgnatc  with  the  Hebrew,  see  Siikmitic 

lowpp  ^f  jj^j^j  (^,„,j,  HWmuT,  De  Uwptar.  in  extriutula   Lanouaoes. 

^'^'^  ^abyL  ortu,  Viteb.  1782)  and  the  <iis|)erHion  of  men  i  Languet  de  Oergy,  Jean  Joseph,  a  distinguish- 
(deii.  jxi);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  diversities  of  hu-  «<l  French  prelate,  n<»ted  for  his  (jpixwitiiin  to  the  ,Jan- 
°**^  speech  have  rather  resulted  from  than  cauwil  the  ,  scnists,  was  bom  at  Dijon  August  25,  1677.  A  comjia- 
P^tual  divergence  of  mankind  fn>m  a  commdu  centre  *""*  a»<i  friend  of  Bossuet.he  was  influenced  to  dedicate 
(DicHl^  Siculus,  i,  8 ;  comp.  Jerusalem,  Fortf/es.  Betracht. '  himwif  early  to  the  service  of  the  Clnirch.    After  Iiaving 


-  ,     -,     -,    ,       ^^^.f^    ~,^.,^^.^^...y     .      ^.    ..^..,.     ..v..    ..^,.... 

***-"'»  vr.  1773,  p.  263  sq. ;  Eichhom,  Dirersi/atis  lingttar, 
^[''**riit,Semit,origines,Gbttmp:,  178«:  Abbt,  Vennisch, 
f^^'~i/?.vi,96sfi.\  See ToxoiES, Confusion  OF.  The 
11^  ''^ws  inferred  from  (ien.  x  that  there  were  gener- 
.  •  *^*»i  earth  seventy  (nations  and)  languages  (compare 
:;^->weil,  Soia,  p.  699;  Lightfoot,  Ilor,  Ihb,  p.  7.>4, 
i'^ij  1089:  see  a  lislTin  the  Jenwalem  Talmud,  Mer/iU. 


ftlle<l  various  minor  positions,  he  became  bishop  of  Soii*- 
sons  in  1715;  later  (in  1730)  he  was  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Si»ns,  where,  by  his  zeal  and  ultramtm- 
tane  opinions,  he  bnmght  ufion  himself  several  contro- 
versies with  the  Janw!ni.sts,  and  by  his  extreme  course 
marie  himself  ver}*  uofN^pular.    In  1721  the  French  Acad- 

_^. ^^  ^  ..^  ...  „..^  „,..„.^,„v..M  ««....»..  .r,rf/.»*.    ^^'"y  honored  him  with  memlnTship.     He  died  May  3, 

\\\^*  ch.  ii).     Indivithial  tongues  are  only  mentioned  '  1"«'>3«     I^"«"et  wrote  very  extensively.     A  wmpiete 

list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Htrefer,  iVoiir. /yt«^.  OVrt^ 
rale,  xxix,  441.  The  miist  ini|H>rtaut  of  his  writings  are 
Me.  moire  jmur  Vecegue  de  Soissons  contre  les  religifuses 


•[J^^ientally  m  the  Bible,  as  follows:  the  i^anaa rat ish 
j'l??^  rBip,Isa.xix,18).the('AaAZrprj»  (C^^r?  IVrb. 

•  i,4),  the  ^rtfuweoB  (r.^iaiX,  familiar  to  the  Assvr-     7    ../..,   -       ^  1     j-j- 4-      j.  ^   •  * /»        •//   ^ 
«i»s   r^tr-  •'•    ^i'l    1-  '■!*"■•  '        dn  \al  lie  ii  race  et  les  tfenedxctvifs  de  Saint-(,ortu-iUe  de 

the  1>  .  "^  ^.^*"*'  ^  ^*  ^^^  Magians  [Dan.  ii,  4],  and  Compi^fpte  (Paris,  1726,  fol.) :— Opera  omnia  pro  defen- 
.^  *  fcrsian  officials  [  Ezra  iv,  7] ),  the  Jewish  {p^yr\^,  \  none  Const  it  utioids  Vnvfenitns  et  a^rersus  ab  ea  apjtelan- 
i.  *««brew;  2  Kings  x  viii,  26  <  Nch.  xiii,  24;  c<»mpare  tfs  snccessicfi  edit  a ;  in  Latinam  linipnam  concersa  a  r//- 
^  '^or  viii,  9;  Josephus,  Ajtion,  ii,  2),  the  Ashdodite  \  riis  doctoribiis  et  ab  anctore  recognita  et  emtwltita  (S<'ns 
'*  "^^^Si^x,  Nch.  xiii,  24) ;  in  the  N.  T.  the  Hebrew,  i. ,  1752, 2  vols.  folio>— H<»efer,  SoucBiog,  (Jenerale,  xxix, 

^^^^/•f>'ChaJdee  fE/Jpatc,  'EftpnltTTi,  Acts  xxii,  2,  etc.),  [^^  ^' 

°*.  ^^''^k (i| 'EXAijiic//, 'EWtjvarri,  John  xix, 20 ;  Arts  Laniado  (or  Lanado),  Abraham  hkn-Tsaac, an 
2r*,^7;  Kev.  ix,  11),  the  l^itin  {'Pwpa'iffri,  John  xix. '  Italian  rabbi  and  commentator,  flourished  in  the  latter 

.^  *-iike  xxiii,  38),  and  the  Lycaonian  (Arrnoiwri,  •■  ^a^f  *'f  '*»^'  1<»'*»  and  the  first  half  of  the  17th  centur>'. 
;^**iv,  11).  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  the  inter-  '  "e  wrote  a  work  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
Y^y/^  of  the  Hebrews  with  foreign  narions,  mention  is  entitled  Crrinx  "(i-,  The  Shield  of  Abraham,  which 
the'  ^^^7  made  of  an  interpreter  (Gen.  xiii,  23);  but  consists  of  seventeen  treatises  and  discourses  on  clrcum- 
thatP'^*'*^**  ***  *^  Kings  xviii,  26;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11.  prove  cision,  marriage,  almsgiving,  ctmfession  of  sins,  re|»ent- 
^^  the  common  Jews  of  the  interior  at  least  did  not  ance,  and  mourning  for  the  dead.  It  was  printeil  in 
^**t«nd  the  Aranucan  dialect.     That  the  Jews  of    Venice  in  1603,  and  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  the 


LANIADO                     234  LANTERN 

iews: — ^A  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songi,  entitled  formed  Church,  wai  boni  at  Albany  in  1748.  He  (tnd- 
CjOsn  nnp:,  /ttudt  ofsanr,  which  was  edited  by  Mo-  icd  theology  under  Dr.  Westerlo,  of  that  city,  and  was 
aes  Laniado,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Commentary  of  """"e^  to  preach  by  a  genenl  meeting  of  ministers 
Rashi,  the  Chaldee  Paiaphnue,  with  a  Spanish  tranria-  "^f*^  ">  ''*>•  ^Tl^  '"*  ^»f'=»'  dergymen  of 
tion  bv  the  clitor,  print«\  in  Hebrew  characters  ( Ven-  "•«!"'  '''o  geneiahons,  thu  voierable  man  held  a  rep- 
ice,  1619).  He  ate!  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Penta-  "«"»»  f<"  P'ety  and  mdividuabty  of  character  h«re- 
teuch.  and  a  commentary  on  Ruth.  UmcnUtions,  Eo-  "^^  <»  of  RowUiid  HiU,  James  Patto«on  of  Ph.ladd- 
clesiastc,  and  Esther,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  pub-  Ph"";  «"«>  » /«*  <"»>en.  of  simdar  mould.  Many  cunous 
..  ,     ,    ^  and  interesting  stunes  are  told  of  hu  unique  and  godly 

life,  and  of  liu*  holy  ministr}'.     He  was,  while  young, 

Laniado.  Samuel  ben-Abraham,  another  lUl-  capuin  of  a  small  sailing  vessel  that  ran  between  Al- 
lan rabbi  of  note,  flourished  at  Aleppo  about  1680.  He  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  YoxV.,  and  was  converted  to  Christ  while 
wn)te  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  ''^S  j,,  thi«  calling.  Immediately  he  consecrated  himself  to 
MlTSn,  Tklightful  Vessel,  which  was  first  published  in  the  ministr>%  although  his  health  was  so  feelilc  that  his 
Venice  in  1594-1595.  He  explains  the  Pentot«uch  ac-  physician  said  he  would  not  live  to  enter  the  pulpit, 
cording  to  the  Sabbatic  Lessons  [  sec  H aphtarah]  in  the  But  God  spared  him  to  serve  in  his  sanctuary  fifty-five 
Midrashic  manner  :-^V  commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges,  years.  He  preached  regularly  until  the  second  Sabbath 
Samuel,  and  Kings,  entitled  npn  ^^2,  Precioui  VesseU  ^f^"*  ^^  <*^«^*»»  ^^  ^*»f  «^^^  age  of  eighty-seven.  "  He 
which  was  first  published  in  Venice  in  \m,  and  ex-  «P^»^  ™"^»\  ^l'"*^  *^«>' Z'?^  "»t^»^^  »»»  JV*  ^'^"^y;  f**^i"K 
cTrpts  of  it  are  printed  in  Frankfurter's  Rabbh^ic  Bible  "^"^^  *"^  ^T^  ™"^*;  '"  Pf.">'^^- ,  "^  ,"-;»""?  ff  ^^ 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  chieflv  of  extracts  from  the  expc«i-  ™"*=V  «^  t»^e  night  and  sometimes  the  whole  night  m 
tions  of  Rashl,  Aben.Ezra,'Ralb«g,  etc.  ^-A  commentary  [;™>'"^,p-  , "»«  ^^^^'^"I^K  always  gave  way  tir.t^  u,>on  the 

,    .  »       ,;  J  .._  mi.^    A  r-      ?    ^r»       ^y  »j /I"  Kiiees."     Ilis  prcachiug,  which  was  in  the  Dutch  Ian- 

on  Isaiah,  called  It  ^^bs,  A  Vessel  of  Pure  Gold  (\enice,  ^^^^  ^^  remarkable  for  its  scriptural  character,  5,.ir. 

1657).     It  is  a  very  lengthy  commentary,  and,  like  the  jtuaUtv,  and  utter  fearlessness.     Striking  anecdotes  are 

former,  is  chiefly  made  up  from  the  expositions  of  Rashi,  j^.j^j^  ^'^^  ^^^y  ^^  his  pecidiar  expressions  are  vet  cur- 

Aben-Ezra,  Ralbag,  etc.     See  FUrst,  Biblwfh,  ^f^Oromi,  ^„j^  illu? trali ve  of  these  features  of  his  ministry.     On 

ii,  22*2;  Steinschneider,  Catalofpis  Libr,  fhbr,  m  Ihbltn  ^,^^  occasion,  in  a  meeting  of  ckasis,  when  caUed  ii|)on  a 

othern  BotUeiantt,  coL  2433 ;  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  s.  v.  g^^„^^  jj^^,  ^^  ^,,g  president  to  make  a  brief  sUtemcnt 

Lank^,  the  ancient  name  of  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  is  uf  the  condition  of  his  Church,  the  old  man  rose  sud- 
cclebrated  in  Hindu  mythology  as  the  chief  city  of  the  deiily  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  Tappan!  TappanI  all 
giant  RAvana  (q.  v.),  who,  by  carrj-ing  off  Sita,  the  wife  Tappan  is  dead,  and  I'm  dead  toa"  He  sat  down  and 
of  Kama,  caused  the  conquest  of  Oylon  by  the  latter  said  no  more  until  he  was  asked  to  pray,  and  then  pour- 
personage,  who  is  considered  as  an  incarnation  of  the  ed  out  his  soul  in  such  strains  of "  power  with  God"  that 
god  VishniL  all  who  heard  him  felt  that  whatever  might  be  the  state 

Lanneau,  Bazile  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  of  his  people,  he,  at  least,  was  not  ""deadT  yet.     He  gI»- 

bom  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina^  March  22, 1880, and  ser\ed  family  worship  three  times  daily  during  a  part 

was  educateii  at  Charleston  College,  where  he  graduated  of  his  life,     A  great  revival  of  religion  followed  one  of 

in  184^.     He  completed  a  course  of  theologj-  at  Colum-  his  most  bold  and  characteristic  sennons  in  a  neighU»r- 

bia  Seminarv,  S.  C,  in  1851,  and  was  immediately  ap-  ing  i>lace,  where  people  were  given  up  to  woridliucss 

pointed  tutor  of  Hebrew  in  the  same  institution.     In  and  sin.    During  his  last  service  he  sat  in  the  pulpit, as 

1854  he  was  «)rdained.  and  made  pa8t4»r  of  a  Church  at  his  fceblene^w  obliged  him  to  do  frequently  iii  his  later 

I^ke  City.  Florida;  from  1856  to  1858  he  was  editor  of  years.     Like  Baxter, he  could  have  said 

the  iiouthrm  Presbyterian,  at  Charleston,  and  then  re-  *•  i  prcnched  as  if  I  ne'er  should  preach  again, 

turne<l  to  Lake  City.     In  (October,  1859,  he  was  elected  And  as  a  dying  man  lo  dying  meu." 

to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  Oakland  College,  Referring  to  the  strain  of  his  ministrv  among  them,  he 

Mws.,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  July  12,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^is  i)eople,  « I  have  never  preached  U>  you  *  Do 

1860.    Unneau's  luiguistic  acquirements  were  very  ex-  and  live,' but*  Live  and  do.'"    That  week  he  was  seized 

tensive.     «  He  was  not  only  a  scholar,  but  an  accurate  ^j^^  his  last  illness,  during  which  he  was  constantlv  en- 

and  well-read  divine.     His  style  as  a  writer  was  chaste  ^^^^^^  i^  prayer,  and  in  speaking  for  Christ  to  tlin«=e 

and  clear."— WUson,  Presb.  Hist,  A  Imtfuir,  1861,  p.  95.  ^^o  were  with  him.    His  last  end  was  peace,    Mr.  Lan- 

Lanneau,  John  Francis,  a  Prcsb\'terian  minis-  i<ing  was  settled  first  In  the  united  clum^hes  of  what  are 
ter,  was  bom  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  August  14,  now  Greenbush,  Linliihgo,  and  Taghkanic,  near  Albany, 
1809;  was  educated  at  Yale  C*>llege,  class  of  1829,  and  during  1781-4,  and  aftennards  at  Tappan  and  Chirks- 
studied  theology  at  the  theological  seminaries  of  Prince-  town,  in  Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  1784-1880,  and  Tap- 
ton,  N.  J.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  was  onlained  in  1833,  pan  alone  1830-35.  His  home  and  church  in  the  latter 
and  labored  three  years  for  the  cause  of  foreign  mis-  place  were  near  the  sfjot  on  which  major  Andre  was 
sions;  then  went  as  a  missionary  to  Jerusalem.  In  1846  hung  in  the  Revolutionary' War.  See  Coni'in,  i/cmva/ 
he  returned  to  America,  and  was  called  to  Marietta,  Ga.  of  ike  Beformed  Church,  p.  184  sq.  (W.  J.  R-  T.) 
In  1855  he  became  pastor  at  Salem. Va.,  and  in  1861  re-  ^  ,  „  .  *  ,  t-  .  v 
turned  to  Marietta,  where  he  died,  Oct.  7,  1867.  Mr.  Lantern  (0avoc  so  called  for  its  shtmng)  occnn* 
Unneau  is  represented  as  an  able  minister,  and  alwavs  ,  ""'X  ^°  ^^hn  x^-iii,  3,  where  the  party  of  men  wlmh 
eminently  influential  and  acceptable  both  as  a  preacher  I  ^'^"^  ««t  of  Jerusalem  to  apprehend  Jesus  in  the  garden 
andacitizen.-\Vilson,/»rf!*6.//«^..l///»anac,1868,p.340.  of  (-ethsemane  is  dcscnbed  as  being  provided  *»  with  fcrr- 

tents  and  torches :    it  there  pn>bably  denotes  anv  kind 


Ijannis,  Jacob  W.,a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Baltimore  Co.,  Maryland,  July  8, 1826 ;  rec^eived  a  col- 
legiate education  at  Muskingum  College,  Ohio,  and  at 
Jefferson  Ct)llcge^  Pa.,  where  he  graduated  in  1852.  He 
studied  theology  at  Alleghany  City  Theological  Scrai- 


pn> 

of  covered  light,  in  dii^tinction  from  a  simple  taper  or 
common  house-light,  as  well  as  from  a  flambeau  (corop. 
Athena^us,  xv,  58;  Philosen.  Gloss,),  Lanterns  were 
much  employed  by  the  Romans  in  military  operttioos; 
two  of  bronze  have  l>een  found  among  the  ruins  of  Her- 


nary,  and  afterwarls  with  Dr.  Edwards  of  Fort  Wayne,   eulaneum   an.l  Pompeii.     Thev  are   cvlindrical,  witl* 
Ind.     In  18,>6  he  was  onlained  and  installed  as  pastor   translucent  hom  sides,  the  lamp  within  being  fumisheA 


of  a  Church  at  Waveland,  Ind.  In  1858  he  removed  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  die<l  there  Aug.  9, 1859.  Mr. 
Lannis  was  very  successful  in  his  brief  minbtr^'. — ^Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1861,  p.  95. 

Lansing,  Nicholas,  a  minister  of  the  (Dutch)  Re- 


with  an  extinguisher  {Srm\\\,  Diet,  of  Class,  yln/.pw568)«. 
In  the  article  Lamp  it  has  l)een  sho'!^'n  that  the  Jewisl* 
lantern,  or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  lamp-frame,  was  similar 
to  that  now  in  use  among  the  Orientals.  As  the  streets 
of  Ea&tem  towns  are  not  lighted  at  night,  and  ncve^ 


Uodem  WcdIbI  lantern. 
=   w,luitcn»*i«UKdlo  an  exunt  not  known  *r 

"■  ^     SWh,  Joubtlefa.  KM  lito  Ibnnerly  the  care;  ■ 
*  '*^^Mim  remuk^le  tbat  in  but  a  nngle  iiuUnc 
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two  feet  lonf;  by  nine  inebea  hi  dUmeter,  uul  u  orried 

their  friends  M  or  ifler  wpper-linK.  In  tatny  Eut«m 
l«wiu  the  municipei  Uw  furbidi  anj'  one  to  be  in  Ibe 
■tieeti  >A«r  nigbtfall  wilboul  ■  luilem. 

Lantern,  in  Italian  or  modem  arcbilecture,  a  aniaU 
■truolure  an  the  t«p  af  a  Jume,  or  in  olber  eimiUr  aitu- 
ations,  fur  ttie  puipuee  af  adinitling  light,  promoting 

the  term  is  Bomeiime*  ap[Jied  lo  toavnt  on  the  roirfs  of 
halls,  etc,  but  it  usually  sigiiities  a  luwer  which  has  the 
whole  height,  or  a  cunsiderable  portiim  of  the  inleriijr, 
Ofien  to  view  fmm  llie  ground,  and  is  lighted  by  an  up- 
per tier  of  windovts:  lanteru-lowen  v(  this  kind  an 

name  is  also  given  lu  the  light  open  erections  oflea 
placed  on  the  W^  of  tnwern;  tlu»e  somelimef  have 
spires  liung  from  thero,  but  in  aui^h  cases  they  are  less 
perfunted  with  windows.  iMnlermi  dri  .VurYi  oi-cur 
only  in  the  chureh-yanbi  on  the  Continent ,  they  Kere 
simply  pillars,  with  a  plaee  for  a  light  un  thp  lop  «mi- 
lai  la  small  ligbt-bouses,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
■omething  of  the  kind  was  adu|ned  in  the  early  Kotnin 
cemeteries,  and  m  has  given  origin  to  some  of  the  Irish 
round  towers,  which  may  well  have  been  used,  at  least 
in  some  inslauces,  for  this  purpose. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Ltnlem. 
Egyptian  monuments  offer  any  trace  of  the 
ase  of  a  lantern.     In  this  case  it  Kerns  In 
be  bnme  liy  the  nighl-watph,  or  civic  guard, 

and  is  ebajied  like  those  in  rom-  j  dollars,  on  are 

Qmon  use  among  ourselves  (n'il-   and  ar«  from 
kiDtnn,^>.r.£^.ii.T2).     A  nmi-    Chinese  asciil 
lar  lanlcm  is  at  this  day  used  in  i  dent  which  happened  in  the  family  of 
"  ~  '~       '  perhaps  does  not  ma-   darin,  whose  daughter,  as  nbe  was  walkint* 


Lanteras.Feast  of.  is  a  Chinese  festival,  nheerved 
n  the  evening  of  the  15th  day  of  .January  by  every 
^inese  of  respectability,  who  illuminates,  with  a  great 
lumber  of  wax  candles,  a  large  Unlem,duiplaj-ing  more 
ir  less  splendor,  aceording  lo  the  eircumsuincee  of  the 
of  them  are  valued  at  several  thousand 
unt  of  thedi-coraiiona  bestowed  on  them, 
wenlj  to  thirty  feet  in  <li»metcr.    The 
>f  this  festival  to  a  sad  acci' 


% 


terially  dilTur  from  those  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  More  com- 
mon at  present  in  Western  Asia 
is  a  large  fubliiig  lantern  of  wax- 
ed cloth  strained  over  rings  of 
1.  wire,  with  B  Cop  and  bollom  of 
tinned  copper.  It  is  osuilly  atwut 


ned.    Her 

bther.  In  onler  to  And  her,  embarked  on  lioard  a  vcsseL 
can^-ing  with  him  a  great  number  of  lanterns.  The 
whole  night  was  spent  in  search  of  her,  hut  lo  no  pur- 
pose. However,  this  ceremony  is  annually  kept  up  in 
memory  of  the  mandarin's  daughter.  In  some  respects 
this  festival  resembles  that  observed  by  the  ancients  in 
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honor  of  Ceres,  when  her  votaries  ran  up  and  down  the 
Btreots  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  goddess  when  in 
quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  Others  ascribe  the 
rise  of  thb  Chinese  festival  to  an  extravagant  project 
of  one  of  their  emperors,  who  shut  himself  up  with  his 
concubines  in  a  magiiiiicent  palace,  which  he  illumi- 
nated with  a  great  number  of  splendid  lanterns.  The 
Chinese,  scandalized  at  his  behavior,  demolished  his 
palace,  and  hung  the  lantems  all  over  the  city.  But, 
however  uncertain  its  origin,  it  seems  pretty  definitely 
established  that  the  lantern-festival  was  obser\'ed  as 
early  as  A.D.  700  (comp.  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  ii, 
82). 

One  peculiar  custom  of  this  feast  Is  the  grant  of 
greater  license  to  married  women,  who  on  other  even- 
ings, by  Chinese  custom,  arc  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves to  their  homes.  The  goddess  called  Mother  (q. 
v.)  is  worshipped  by  them  at  this  time,  particularly  by 
married  but  childless  wumen, "  expecting  or  desiring,  as 
a  consequence  of  such  devotional  acts  to  *■  Mother,*  to 
have  male  offspring.*"  See  Brougbton,  Bibliofheca  Iliat, 
Sacra,  ii,  4;  Doolittlc, /iSVvf/  Life  of  the  Chutese  (New 
York,  1867,  2  vols.  Timo),  ii,  34  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

LantfreduB  or  Laxnfridus,  a  disciple  of  bishop 
Ethehiold  of  Winchester,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  10th  century.  He  is  known  only  by  his  life  of  St. 
Swithun,  which  is  very  interesting,  as  it  affords  fine  fa- 
cilities for  studying  the  manners  and  history'  of  his  time. 
"  His  style  is  very  inflated,  and  it  is  rendered  obscure  by 
the  adoption  of  numerous  words  formed  from  the  Greek 
language.*'  The  editions  of  Lantfredus  are  those  of  Hen- 
ry Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  i  (Ix)nd.  1691,  fulio),  822: — 
jMtitfredi  epistola  preemiMa  Ilistoria  de  Miraculis  Sici- 
thini,  A  eta  Sanctorum  Julii,  i  (Antwerp,  1719,  fol.),  328- 
837 : — Swithuni  Vita  et  Miracula,  per  lAimfridum  Mo- 
nachwn  [Vinton,    S<!e  Darling,  Cyclop,  JRiblioffr,  ii,  1767. 

Laodice'a  [strictly  LaOdici'a]  (AaoiiKua,  jus- 
tice of  the  peoj)le),  the  name  of  several  cities  in  Syria 
and  A»ia  Minor,  but  one  of  which,  usuaUy  called  Laodi- 
cen  ad  Lycum  ( from  its  proximity  to  the  river  Lycus), 
is  named  in  Scripture.  It  lay  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia 
an<i  Lydia,  about  forty  miles  east  of  Ephesus,  and  is  that 
one  of  the  "  seven  churches  in  Asia"  to  which  John  was 
commissioned  to  deliver  the  awful  warning  contained  in 
Kev.  iii,  14-19.  The  fulfilment  of  this  warning  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  history*  of  the  Christian  Church  which 
existed  in  that  city,  and  not  in  the  stone  and  mortar  of 
the  citv  itself;  for'it  is  not  the  citv,  but "  the  Church  of 
the  Laodiceans,*"  which  is  denounced.  It  is  tnie,  how- 
ever, that  the  eventual  fate  of  that  (Church  must  have 
been  involved  in  that  of  the  city.  (See  an  account  of 
the  synod  at  Laodicea,  in  Phr>'pia,  A.D.  350-389,  in 
Von  Drey's  TheoL  QuarfnUchr.  1824,  p.  3  wi.) 

I^aodicea  was  the  capital  of  fireater  Phr\'gia  (Strabo, 
icii,  p.  676;  Pliny,  v,  29;  or  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  accord- 
ing to  the  s!il>scrii)tion  of  1  Tim.),  and  a  ver^*  consider- 
able city  (Strabo,  p.  f)78)  at  the  time  it  was  named  in 
the  New  Testament :  but  the  vi<»lence  of  earthquakes, 
to  which  this  district  has  always  been  liable,  demolished, 
some  ages  after,  a  great  part  of  the  city,  destroyed  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  event  luilly  obliged  the  remainder 
to  aban<lon  the  spot  altogether.  The  tt)wn  was  origin- 
ally called  DifMtpoltJi,  an<l  aftrnvards  Rhoas  (Pliny,  v, 
29);  but  La<Klicea,  the  building  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Antiochus  TIun>s,  in  honor  of  his  wife  Lacnlice,  was 
probably  founded  on  the  old  nite.  It  was  not  far  west 
from  C<>lossa%  and  only  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Hierap- 
olis  (/fin.  Anf,  p.  3iJ7;  Tab,  Pfut,;  Strabo,  xiii,  p.  629). 
At  first  Laodicea  was  not  a  place  of  much  im}>ortance, 
but  it  s<H)n  acquired  a  high  degri»e  of  prosperity.  It 
8ufrere<l  greatly  during  the  Mithridatic  war  u^ppian, 
hell,  Mith,  20;  Stralw),  xii,  p.  578),  but  quickly  recover- 
ed under  the  dominion  of  Home ;  and  towanis  the  end 
of  the  refmblic  and  under  the  first  em|KT«>rs,  Laoilicea 
became  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  com- 
mercial cities  of  .\sia  Minor,  in  which  large  money 


transactions  and  an  extensive  trade  in  wood  were  car- 
ried on  (Cicero,  ad  Fam,  ii,  17 ;  iii,  5 ;  Strabo,  xii,  p. 
577 ;  compare  Vitruv.  viii,  3).  The  place  often  suffered 
from  earthquakes,  especially  from  the  great  shock  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  in  which  it  was  completely  destroyed ; 
but  the  inhabitants  restored  it  from  their  ovm  means 
(Tacit.  Arm,  xiv,  27).  The  wealth  of  the  citizens  crea- 
ted among  them  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  ruins ;  and  that  it  did  not  remain  be- 
hbid-hand  in  8(>ience  and  literature  is  attested  by  the 
names  of  the  sceptics  Antiochus  and  Theiodas,  the  suc- 
cessors of  iEnesidemus  (Diog.  Laert  ix,  11,  §  106;  12,  § 
116),  as  well  as  by  the  existence  of  a  great  meilical 
school  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  680).  During  the  Koman  perirnl 
Laodicea  was  the  chief  city  of  a  Roman  conventus  (Cic- 
ero, ad  Fam,  iii,  7 ;  ix,  25 ;  xiii,  54,  07 ;  xv,  4 ;  ad  A  tt, 
V,  15,  16,  20,  21 ;  vi,  1,  2,  3,  7;  m  Verr,  i,  80).  Many 
of  its  inhabitants  were  Jews,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  this  circumstance  that  at  a  very  early  perio<I  it  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Cliristianity  [we  have 
good  reason  for  believing  that  when,  in  iiTiting  from 
Home  to  the  Christians  of  Colossie,  Paul  sent  a  greeting 
to  those  of  I..aodicea,  he  had  not  personally  visited  either 
place.  But  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xviii,  19-xix,  41)  must  inevitably  have  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  churches  in  the  neighboring  cities, 
especially  where  Jews  were  settled.  See  Laodiceans, 
Epistle  to  the],  and  the  see  of  a  bishop  (Coloss.  ii,  1 ; 
iv,  15  sq.;  Kev.  i,  11 ;  iii,  14  sq.;  Joseph  us, /in/,  xiv,  10, 
20 ;  Hierocl.  p.  6<)6).  The  Byzantine  writers  often  men- 
tion it,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Comneni;  and  it 
v/as  fortified  by  the  emperor  Manuel  (^icct.  Chon.  Ann. 
p.  9,  81 ).  During  the  invasion  of  the  Turks  and  Mon- 
gols the  city  was  much  exposed  to  ravages,  and  fell  into 
decay;  but  the  existing  remains  still  attest  its  former 
greatness  (see  Smith's  IHct.  ofGr,  and  Rom.  Geog,  k  v. 
Laodiceia).  Smith,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Seven  Churck- 
e»  (1071),  was  the  first  to  describe  the  site  of  Laodicea. 
He  was  followed  by  Chandler,  Cockerell,  and  Pococke ; 
and  the  locality  has,  within  the  present  century,  been 
visited  by  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Arundell,  CoL  Leake,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Laodicea  is  now  a  deserted  place,  called  by  the 
Turks  Fski-hiMnv  ('*C>ld  Caftlo"),  a  Turkish  M-ord  equiv- 
alent to  Paled-huttrOf  which  the  Greeks  so  frequently 
I  apfily  to  ancient  sites.  From  its  ruins,  laodicea  seems 
to  have  been  situated  upon  six  or  seven  liiUs.  taking  up 
I  a  large  extent  of  ground.  To  the  north  and  north-east 
runs  the  river  Lycus,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant; 
but  nearer  it  is  watered  by  two  small  streams,  the  Aso- 
pus  and  Caprus,  the  one  to  the  west,  and  the  other  to 
the  south-east,  both  passing  into  the  Lycus,  which  last 
flows  into  the  Ma^ander  (Smith,  p.  85).  laodicea  pre- 
serves great  remains  of  its  im]K>rtance  as  the  residence 
of  the  Koroan  governors  of  Asia  under  the  tmiKTors. 
namely,  a  stadium,  in  uncommon  preservation,  thre(> 
theatres,  one  of  which  is  450  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
ruins  of  several  other  buildings  {Antig.  of  Ionia,  pt.  ii, 
p.  32 ;  Chandlers  Anii  Minor,  c.  67).  CoL  Ix'ake  sax-s. 
"There  are  few  ancient  sites  more  likely  than  Laoilicea 
',  to  preserx'e  many  curious  remains  of  anti(iuity  beneath 
I  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  its  opulence,  and  the  earthquakes 
I  to  which  it  was  subject,  rendering  it  pn»bable  that  val- 
uable works  of  art  were  often  there  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  public  and  private  edifices  (Cicero,  Fjdft,  ad 
A  iiric,  ii,  17 ;  iii,  5  ^  v,  20 ;  Tacitus,  A  nnal.  xiv,  27).  A 
similar  remark,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  perlia|.)s,  will 
apply  to  the  other  cities  of  the  vale  of  the  Ma>ander,  as 
well  as  to  some  of  those  situate<l  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Tmolus;  for  Strabo  (p.  579,  628,  630)  informs  us  that 
Phila<ielphia,  Sardis,  and  Magnesia  of  Sipylus,  were, 
not  less  than  I  Jimiicea  and  the  cities  of  the  Mieander  as 
far  OS  Apanieia  at  the  sources  of  that  river,  subject  to 
the  same  dreadful  calamity  {Geography  of  Ana  Minor, 
p.  253).''  "  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton  {Resetirch- 
es  in  Asia  Minor,  i,  515),  '*can  exceed  the  desolation 
and  melancholy  apiK'uruncc  of  the  site  of  Laodicea; 
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the  l»y  pCIM 


prewnt  shall  pve  It 
w  fttn  timer;  and  thu  oiiiled,  ths 
■dmiiiulntiun  of  Ihc  h»1y  eucha- 
liat  Ahatl  procwd-  Nun«  except  tlw 
pcicHU  aball  be  [lennittnl  to  tp- 
pnuoh  Ihe  altar  in  unler  lu  eommu- 

the  prcMnee  of*  priest  «it1ioutper> 
■niimionurthelatlEr.  Theumeeon- 
ilui't  i»  enjoineil  on  aabdeaciina  and 
all  inreriur  ctertcy  towards  the  dea- 
con. 21,  -ti.  The  aubdcaeon  not  to 
ilertakc  any  of  th«  runcticma  oT 


^l^nor 


Head  orCommodaa,  " 


order  of  tt 


nr  a  atnle.  US.  Fortnda 
■ji  chanten  and  readen, 
uf  the  cle^y,  or  uf  Ihe 


«io  pietureaque  feature!  in  the  nature  of  the  (rmuud  on 
-which  it  atainli  relieve  the  dull  unifunnily  of  iu  undu- 
latini;  and  bancii  hills;  and,  with  lew  eitcepcinin,  iti 
fCny  and  videly-Kattered  niiiu  poateat  no  architectural 
■nerit  lo  attract  the  altenliun  of  the  traveller.  Yet  it  ii 
>ni|ia«ible  to  view  them  without  interest  when  we  eon- 
H^er  what  Laodicca  onc«  wu,  and  how  it  is  connectsl 
with  the  early  history  of  ChrUlianity."  See  also  Fel- 
lun,  Jaarnnl  icrillm  i*  Alia  ttinnr,  p.  2SI  ei|-i  Arun- 
•ttO,  Sna  Ckitiriri,  p.  8a  sq. :  fk'hubert,  Arim,  i,  iHi ; 
X  StoKfa,  Hyntayna  ihittii.  7  lU  irpt.  urtibia  Aiia  in 
■ipatr.  p.  165  sq. ;  also  in  Van  Hoven,  Oliam  liltrar.  iit,  p. 
^:  MnuiFTt,VI,iii,129aq.;  SchullcM,  in  the  A'.rA»L 
Jtniil.  mii,  ii,  177  sq.  See  Aai.v,  Scvev  Cfilbciieh  of. 
I.A0I>IC1C.\,  CoL-xcii.  OF  IConciliam  Liiodi 
ipirtant  oo 
ih  century. 

**n«J  i>  disputed.  Bironius  and  Dinius  aMijtn  the  year 
^>*  ;  Figi,SG3;  Hirdiimnplaccs  it  asUle  asS7-J,and 
"then  even  in  399.  Hefele  thinks  that  it  must  have 
^^  >tt  KMion  between  3U  (the  Council  of  Auiinch) 
X"^  -^l,  lather  in  Ihe  wcond  than  in  the  Bi«t  half  of 
■he  4  tb  century.  Beveridife  adduces  Himepmbalile  lea- 
•"""  fotiupposiugit  to  have  been  held  in  aiiS,  Thirty- 
'■"*  tubupi  were  prencnt,  from  tliirvrent  pmvincea  of 
*"*»  ind  BXiy  canons  were  pulilished,  which  were  ao- 
'^*^  by  the  other  churches.  I.  I'enniu  the  ailtnini*. 
'rttiuo  (^coDimunion  to  peiwmi  who  have  married . 
"™  time,  after  their  remaining  a  whiU  in  retreat,  fastiii); 
""*  tMiying.  2.  Directs  huly  ccimmmiiim  to  bo  Riven 
'hue  w^  have  completed  their  penance.  8.  Foriiids 
*^ue  neophvtea  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  4-  Forbids 
"T**^  smonK  the  clerjp',     6.  Ordination 


"Th^, 


^the. 


i  of  those 


a  Ihe  r< 


^««ien.  S,  Nu  heretics  to  enter  within  the  church. 
"  -^ny  NovUians,  Photiuians,  or  Quartodccimani  who 
•■J  be  received  into  ibo  Church  must  first  al)jure  ev- 
IV  Hcrety.  be  instructed  in  Ihe  true  faith,  and  aii(nnleil 
.^n  Ihe  holy  chrism.  S.  All  C-ataphiysians  nr  Monta- 
,  *t  lo  be  iostrucled  and  baptized  before  beiiifc  rcreived 
'^'^  the  Church.  9,  Excommunicatai  the  raitbful  who 
[v'  *o  Uie  places  of  worship  or  burial-groumls  of  here- 
in _  19.  Forbids  Ihe  faithful  lo  fcive  their  rJiiblren  in 
^'"'iiltB  to  heretics,  11.  Korbiils  the  onlinalion  of 
*  9  (raia^lTiii^)  (see  below).      1:2.  Bishops 


T^«d  in  Ihe  Church  roll  shall  ascend  Ihe  pulpit  and 
r****.  la.  The  Gospebi  to  be  read,  as  well  as  the  other 
'*«•  orScriptur«.  on  Satuidar,  17.  A  le«on  shaU  be 
"*^  hetween  each  paalui.  IH.  The  same  praver  to  be 
|J?;^««d  M  nones  as  at  vespers.  19.  After  the  bishop's 
JZ^"!  the  prayeta  for  the  catechumens  shall  be  uid 
'T^^'ilely,  then  those  for  the  penitent*,  and, laatlv,lh(ire 
.  ^He  bithfiil;  after  whicb  the  kiss  of  peace  shall  be 
»**««,  md  ttut  the  piicata  have  given  it  to  the  bishop, 


ih.  Foriiids  the  snbdeacon  Is  icive 
bread  and  lo  bless  Ihe  cup.  62.  Pro- 
hibits perMins  not  appointed  thercio  by  a  bishop  from 
meddling  witb  exorcuinni.  37.  Forlnds  the  carrying 
away  of  any  |nrtion  of  tbc  agapB.  2a  Fotbi<l>  the  cel- 
ebration of  Ihe  ai;aps,  or  lore-feasts,  in  chutcbeK.  S9. 
Korbiils  Ohiistians  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  80. 
Foriiids  Christian  men.  esperially  the  clergy,  from  bath- 
iiii;  with  women,  Dl.  Forbiils  giving  danghten  in  mar- 
riage to  herelics,  82.  Forbids  receiving  the  culogia  of 
heretics,  33.  Forbiils  all  l^tholica  praying  with  here- 
tiix  and  schismatics.  84.  AnUhematizea  ihoee  who  go 
after  the  false  martyn  of  heretics.  86,  Forbids  Chris- 
tian persons  leaving  their  church  ui  order  to  attend 
private  ninventirles  in  which  angels  were  invoked,  and 
anaihematizea  those  win  are  guilty  of  this  idoUlry. 
Bli.  Forbids  the  clergy  dealing  in  magic,  and  tUrecIs  that 
all  who  wear  phylacteries  bo  cast  out  of  the  Church. 
37.  Forbids  fasting  with  Jews  or  heretics.  38.  Foriud* 
receiving,'  unleavened  bread  from  Jews,  39.  Forbidi 
feasting  with  licathvn  pernnni.  40.  Orders  all  bishops  to 
attend  the  synods  to  which  they  are  summoned,  unless 
prevented  by  illness.  41,42,  Furbiiis  clergymen  leaving 
Ihe  diocese  to  travel  abruatl  without  the  bishop's  per- 
misuon  and  the  canonical  letters,  43,  Forbids  Ihe  por- 
ter of  the  chiurh  leaving  Ihe  gate  for  a  moment,  even 
in  order  to  pray.  44,  Ftuliids  women  entering  into  the 
altar,  45.  Forbids  recdving  those  who  do  not  present 
;  themselves  for  the  Easier  liaptism  bcfiirc  the  seomd 
M'k  in  LenU  4G.  Orders  that  nil  catechumens  to  be 
iptiied  shall  know  the  Creed  by  heart,  and  shall  repeat 
before  the  bishop  or  priest  on  the  tinhilay  of  the  week. 
'.Those  who  have  been  baptized  in  mi  jincwi,  if  tber 
I  recover,  must  learn  Ihe  Cnvd,  48.  Onlers  that  lbo« 
I  who  have  been  baptized  shall  be  anoinleil  with  the  holy 
;  chrism,  and  partake  of  the  kingdom  of  (<od.  4!*,  For- 
bids celebrating  the  holy  euchaiwt  during  Lent  on  any 
1  days  hut  Saturriaj-s  and  .Soiulays,  5(1.  ForUils  eathig 
,  anything  on  the  Thursday  in  ihe  last  week  of  I^nt,  or 
during  the  whole  of  Lent  anything  except  dry  (bod.  51. 
Forbiils  n-tetiraling  the  festivals  uf  Ihe  mRrtyn  during 
Lent :  ordem  remembrance  of  them  on  Satnldays  and 
Sundays.  62.  Forhiris  celebrating  marriages  and  turth- 
,  day  fcaiits  during  l^enL  53,  Ki^inns  pnipcr  behavior  at 
I  marriage  festivsils,  and  niihids  all  ilam'ing,  M.  Forbids 
I  the  clergy  al  tending  the  shows  aud  ilance*  given  at  wol- 
dings.  .'>5,  None  of  the  clergy  or  laily  to  club  together 
'  for  drinking -parties,  56.  Forbids  the  jiriesls  taking 
I  their  scMs  in  the  sanctuary  before  the  bishop  enters, 
exceiit  he  be  ill  or  absent,  57.  IKrccU  that  Inshopi 
shall  nnt  be  placed  in  small  towns  or  vilbigis,  bnt  pim- 
ply visitors,  who  ahsll  act  uniler  the  lUrectiun  of  the 
bishop  in  the  city,  58.  Forhulsboth  bishops  and  priesta 
celebrating  Ihe  holy  eucharist  in  private  bouses.  G9. 
Forliiils  Nuging  uninspiml  hymns,  elir.,  in  chun'h,  and 
rrading  the  uncanunicol  hniks,  6I>.  Declarm  which  ai« 
imical  books  of  Srri[>ture.     In  this  list  the  A|>oc- 
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dons  of  thU  coancil  is  canon  1 1.,  forbidding  the 

oent  of  women  as  preachers,     llefele  holds  that 

on  has  hardly  been  properly  translated,  and  that 

ire  of  the  council  was  simply  to  forbid  superior 

fs$es  in  the  Church.     But  for  a  detailed  discussion 

ist  refer  to  llefele,  CuncUitngtschichte^  i,  731  sq. 

iifficulty  as  to  the  meaning  arises  from  the  fact 

he  canons  were  written  m  (ireek,  and  the  question 

»  on  the  meaning  intended  for  irpurfivTidt^  and 

a^ijfiivai. 

aodice'an  ( Aaorirevc)*  aq  inhabitant  of  the  city 
^aodicea,  in  Phrygia  (Coloss.  iv,  16;  Kev.  iii,  14), 
a  which  passages  it  appears  that  a  Christian  Church 
I  established  there  bv  the  apovtles.  See  l)elow. 
LAODICE ANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  "  In  the  con- 
udon  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (Colos.  iv,  16), 
e  apostle,  after  sending  to  the  Colossians  the  saluta- 
ons  of  himself  and  others  who  were  with  him,  enjoins 
ne  Colossians  to  send  this  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans, 
tnd  that  they  likewise  should  read  the  one  from  iModir 
yea  (ri)v  Ik  \aodiKiia{i),  It  is  disputed  whether  by 
these  concluding  words  Paul  intends  an  epistle  fn»m 
him  to  the  Laodiceans  or  one  from  the  Laodiceans  to 
him.  The  use  of  the  preposition  ix  favors  the  latter 
conclusion,  and  this  has  been  strongly  urged  by  Theod- 
oret,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Philastrius,  (Ecumenius,  Cal- 
vin, Ueza,  Storr,  and  a  multitude  of  other  interpreters. 
Winer,  however,  clearly  shows  that  the  preposition  here 
may  be  onder  the  law  of  attraction,  and  that  the  full 
force  of  the  passage  may  be  thus  given :  *•  that  written 
to  the  Laodiceans,  and  to  be  brought  from  Laodicea  to 
you*  {Grammatik  d.  Neutestamen/L  JSprackidiomtf  p.  484, 
Lpz.  1880).  It  must  be  allowed  that  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  apostle's  words  is  in  itself  mr>re  probable 
than  the  other;  for,  supposing  him  to  refer  to  a  letter 
frcun  the  Laodiceans  to  him,  the  questions  arise.  How 
were  the  Colossians  to  pnxrure  this  unless  he  himself 
sent  it  to  them  ?  And  of  what  use  would  such  a  docu- 
ment be  to  them?  To  this  latter  ({uestion  it  has  been 
replied  that  probably  the  letter  from  the  I^tHliceans 
contained  some  statements  which  influenced  the  apostle 
in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  and  which  required  to  be 
known  bef(»re  his  letter  in  reply  could  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood. But  this  is  said  without  the  slightest  shadow 
of  reason  fntm  the  epistle  before  us;  and  it  is  opposed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Laodicean  epistle  was  to  be  used  by 
the  Colossians  aj}er  they  had  read  that  to  themselves 
(orav  AvayvojiT^ijIt  f  •  t.  X.),  It  seems,  upon  the  whole, 
most  likely  that  the  apostle  in  this  passage  refers  to 
an  epiKtle  sent  by  him  to  the  Church  in  Laodicea  some 
time  before  that  to  the  Church  at  Colossoe."  The 
suggestion  of  (rrotius  (after  Marcion)  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  canonical  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  has  sub- 
stantially been  adopted  by  Mill  ami  Wetstein,  and  many 
modem  critics :  see,  e8|HH'ially,  Holzhausen,  fJer  Brief 
an  die  Kphetten  (Hannover,  18i)4 ) ;  liaur,  Pauhis  (2d  cd. 
Lpz,  1866-7),  ii,  47  scj.;  Riibiger,  De'Chrintoloffia  Pauli- 
na (Breslau,  185'2),  p.  48 ;  Bleek,  KinUUung  in  das  X.  T. 
(2d  ed.  Ik>riin,  1866),  p.  454  sq.;  Hausrath,  I/er  Aposftl 
Panhts  (Heidelb.  1865\  p.  2;  Vnlkmar,  Commentar  zur 
OJenb,  Joh.  (Zurich,  1862),  p.  66;  Kiene,  in  the  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  1869,  p.  323  srj.;  Klostermann,  in  the  Jahrh.fUr 
deutsche  Theol.  1870,  j).  1(U)  »q. ;  Hitzig.  Zur  Kritik  Pau- 
Ixnisrhen  Brief e  (I^j^z.  1870),  p.  27.  The  only  supposi- 
tion that  seems  to  meet  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  is  that  the  Epistle  io  the  Ephesians,  although  not 
exactly  encyclical,  was  designed  (as  indeed  its  character 
evinces)  for  general  circulation;  and  that  Paul,  after 
having  dispatched  this,  addresse<l  a  special  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  on  occat^ion  of  writing  to  Philemon,  and 
recommends  the  i)erusal  of  that  to  the  Ephesians,  wliich 
would  bv  that  time  reach  thorn  bv  wav  of  I^oilicea. 
This  explains  the  drmbtful  reading  iv  'H^fotft,  and  the 
absence  of  personal  salutation  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  at  the  same  time  the  allusion  to  a  letter 
from  Laodicea;  while  it  obviates  the  objectionable  hy- 
pothesis of  the  loss  of  an  inspired  epistle,  to  which  par- 


ticular attention  had  thus  been  called,  and  which  was 
therefore  the  more  likely  to  have  been  preserved.  See 
Ephesians,  Epistlb  ra  Wieseler's  theory  {Apost. 
Zeitalter,  p.  450)  is  that  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is 
meant;  and  the  tradition  in  the  Apostolical  Cosutit^' 
(ions  that  he  was  bishop  of  this  see  is  adduced  in  confir- 
mation. But  this  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  evi- 
dently personal  nature  of  the  epistle.  See  Phiuemok, 
Epistle  Ta  Others  think  that  the  apostle  refers  to 
an  epistle  now  lost,  as  Jerome  and  Theodoret  seem  to 
mention  such  a  letter,  and  it  was  also  referred  to  at  the 
second  general  Council  of  Nicsea.  But  these  allasions 
are  too  vague  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  The  apoc- 
r>-phal  epistle,  now  extant,  and  claiming  to  be  that  re- 
ferred to  by  Paul,  entitled  Kpistola  ad  iModirensetf  b 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  late  and  clumsy  foiger}*. 
It  exists  only  in  l^tin  MSS.,  from  which  a  Greek  ver- 
sion was  made  by  Hut  ten  (in  Fabricius,  Cod,  A  poor,  S. 
T.  i,  873  sq.).  It  is  evidently  a  cento  from  the  Galatians 
and  Ephesians.  A  full  account  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Jones  {On  the  Canon,  ii,  81-49).  llie  Latin  text  is  given 
by  Auger  (ut  inf.\  and  an  English  version  by  Eadie 
{CommetU,  on  Colos,),  We  may  remark  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  subscription  at  the  end  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy  (iypa^i;  dirb  AaoiiKiia^,  ijng  lori  pfirp6- 
9roXi(  ^pvyiaQ  r^g  ITarariav^c) is ^^^Qo authority;  bnt 
it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  showing  the  importance  of 
Laodicea.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  Laodicean 
epistle,  see  Michaelis,  In/rod,  iv,  124;  Hng,  Introd,  ii, 
486 ;  Steiger,  Cohsserbr,  ad  loc. ;  Hcinrichs,  ad  loc. ;  Ba- 
pheL  ad  loc ;  and  especially  Credner,  Geschickte  d.  N,  T. 
Kanon  (ed.Volkmar,  Berlin,  1860),  p.  800,  818;  Auger, 
Ueb.  d,  iModicfnerbrief  (Lpz.  1843) ;  Sartori,  Utb,  d.  La- 
odicenerhrief  (Ltlbeck,  1858) ;  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
L\fe  and  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  ii,  895  sq.;  Huth,  Ep,  ex 
iModicea  in  Kncyelira  ad  Kphesios  adstrrata  (Erkmgen, 
1751) ;  and  other  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Jndix 
Programmatum,  p.  85.     See  Paui^ 

Laos,  the  name  of  the  mountain  tribes  in  Farther 
India  who  inhabit  the  country  between  China,  Assam, 
Burmah,  Siam,  xmd  Tonquin,  and  are  dependent  upon 
Siam.  Like  the  Shaus  of  Burmah,  they  belong  to  the 
race  of  the  Thai,  which  extends  through  the  Ahom  as 
far  as  Assam.  The  Laos  and  their  descendants,  scat- 
tered through  the  northern  provinces  of  Siam  and  their 
own  country,  are  estimated  at  two  to  three  millionSi 
The  Laos  are  diWded  into  two  subdivisions.  The 
western  tribes  tattoo  themselves  like  the  Burmese  and 
the  Shaus,  and  are  on  that  account  called  Lao-pung' 
dam,  or  black-l)cllied  Laos ;  the  eastern  tribes,  which  do 
not  tattoo  themselves,  are  called  JAW^pung-lhao,  or 
white-bellie<l  Laos.  The  western  Laos  form  the  princi- 
palities of  I^bong  (founded  in  574  after  Christ),  Lam- 
phun,  Lagong,  Myang  IVeh,  Myang  Nan,  Chiengrai,  an<l 
( 'hiengmai  or  Zimmay.  The  last-named  was  formoiy 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  fretjucntly  carried  on 
wars  with  Pegu.  Of  the  principalities  of  the  eastern  or 
white  Laos,  y iengkhan  has  been  almost  wholly  (1828), 
and  Myang  Phuen  for  the  greater  |mrt,  de8tn>yed  by 
the  Siamese;  Myang  I»nib  pays  a  tribute  to  Siam,  and 
Myang  Luang  Phraliaiig,  which  was  formerly  governed 
by  three  kingn,  is  dependent  not  only  u{)on  Siam,  but 
upon  Cochin  China.  As  the  Laos  \i9xe  no  maritime 
coast,  they  have  for  a  long  time  rcmahied  unknown  to 
the  Europeans.  Chicngmai  was  for  the  tirst  time  vi»- 
ited  by  the  Ix>ndon  merchant.  Balph  Fitch,  who  arrived 
there  in  1586  from  IN-gii.  After  the  occupation  of  Maul- 
maln  in  1826  by  (treat  Britain,  new  ex^KMlitions  were 
sent  out,  and  the  meeting  with  ("hinese  caravans  sug^ 
gestecl  the  first  idea  of  an  overland  road  to  YunnaiL 
The  first  European  Mho  visited  the  eastern  Laos  was 
Wusthof,  an  agent  of  a  Dutch  establishment  in  Cam- 
bodia, who  in  1641,  amid  the  greatest  difficulties,  sailed 
up  the  M(>khr»iig.  The  Laos  possess  several  alphabets 
which  are  d«'rive<l  from  the  Cambodian  form  of  the  Pall 
The  name  of  Free  Laos  is  usually  given  to  the  mocui' 
tain  tribes  of  the  Kadeh.     Between  the  language  of  th 
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I08  and  that  of  the  Siamese  there  is  only  a  dialectic  '  constant  strogp^le  for  ascendency  between  his  snpporten 
«.AiSierence,  which  has  chiefly  been  causeci  by  the  fact  \  and  those  of  Confucius  during  several  centuries  at  the 
C-liat  the  savage  mountaineers  neglect  or  misapply  the  ,  beginning  of  our  era.  Emperors  have  paid  homage  to 
rules  of  accentuation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Laos  '  him  in  his  temple,  and  one  of  them  wrote  a  commentary 
surpass  the  Siamese  in  musical  taste.  The  religion  |  on  his  book.  When  we  turn  aside  from  definite  history 
of  the  Laos  is  Buddhism,  which,  however,  they  do  not  and  give  our  attention  to  legends,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
Imold  so  strictly  as  the  Siamese.  The  first  Christian  '  mysteries  thrown  around  his  birth  and  being.  His  fol- 
riii-'wion  among  the  Laos  was  commenced  in  18(>7  at  :  lowers  have  transferred  him  from  the  ranks  of  oniinary 
€.*hiengmai  (on  the  river  Quec  Ping,  5()0  mile^  north  of  ,  mortals  into  an  incarnation  of  deity,  an<l  have  clothed 
Ilinkok),  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  '  his  philosophic  treatise  with  the  authority  of  a  sacred 
rotates  of  America.  The  first  missionary,  Mr.  MKiil-  '  book,  being  probably  moved  to  this  course  by  a  desire  to 
livray,  was  welcomed  on  his  arrival  at  Chiengmai  both  I  make  their  founder  ei\ua\  to  Sakyamuni  (see  Galta- 
U y  the  people  and  by  the  princes,  who  had  pn)vided  a  '  ma),  and  to  give  enhanced  importance  to  his  works. 
native  house  for  him  until  he  was  able  to  build  one  more  i  He  is  represented  as  an  eternal  and  self-existing  being, 
suitable  to  his  wonts  and  tastes.  In  1869  the  mi»siona-  i  incamatc<l  at  various  times  upon  the  earth.  One  ae- 
ries were  even  presented  by  the  king  with  a  beautiful  count  represents  him  as  having  been  conceived  by  the 
lot.,  but  subsequently  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  pcrsecu-  I  influence  of  a  meteor,  and  after  being  carried  in  the 
ti^n  manifested  itself.  AcconHng  to  the  report  of  the  j  womb  for  seventy-two  (another  author  says  eighty-one) 
^lard  of  Foreign  Missions  of  May,  1871,  no  congrega-  ,  years,  at  last  delivering  himself  by  bursting  a  i>assage 
lien  had  yet  been  organized.     (A.  .1.  S.)  under  his  mother's  left  arm.     From  having  gray  hurs 

Iiao-tzn  (formerly  written  Lao-tse),  one  of  the  '  at  birth,  and  looking  generally  like  an  old  man,  he  was 
«T»o*t  remarkable  men  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  author  |  called  I.Ao-tzu— i.  e.  ih^  old  Uty,    He  is  reported  to  have 
of  the  Taa-te-king,  and  founder  of  the  religious  sect  j  had  the  gift  of  speech  at  birth.     It  is  ako  said  that,  as 
known  as  Taouts  (or  Tauists),  was  liom  in  the  king-  !  soon  as  ho  was  bom,  he  mounted  nine  paces  in  the  air, 
tiumofTsuRC.604.    His  family  name  was  A4*,  or  Plum ;!  each  step  producing  a  lotus-flower,  and,  while  poised 
in  his  youth  he  himself  was  called  Urh,  or  Ear,  a  name    there,  ]M»inted  with  his  left  hand  to  heaven  and  with  his 
given  him  on  account  of  the  size  of  his  ears,     ^lien  he  !  right  hand  to  earth,  saying, "  Heaven  above — earth  bc- 
<^anie  to  be  known  as  a  philosopher  he  was  honorably  I  neath — only  Tao  is  honorable."     The  eighty-one  chap- 
oUed  Pe-yang,  and  was  sumamed  Lao-tzu  (old  boy),  or  |  ters  of  the  T(u>'te-hing  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 
^«>-Xiifl-/2ii  (old  prince).    Tradition  asserts  that  his  fa-  j  fn)m  him  by  Yin-lij«i,  the  keeper  of  the  Han-ku  Pass, 
ther  Hras  a  poor  peasant,  who  remained  a  bachelor  until    through  wliioh  lie  was  leaving  the  country  on  his  re- 
^  waa  seventy  yean  old,  and  then  married  a  woman  of  I  tiremcnt  from  office. 

'j'ty.     Lao-tzu  was  probably  a  great  student  in  early  i      The  Tao-te-kinff  seems  to  have  received  its  present 

^fe,  and  when  yet  a  youth  was  promoted  to  an  office  '  name  about  RC.  KK).    lk*forc  that,  it  was  known  as  tlie 

^^eoted  with  the  treasury  or  the  museum  wider  the  j  teachings  of  Hwang  and  Lao — i.e.  the  emperor  Hwang 

Chttiw  dynasty.     While  in  the  service  at  the  court  of  |  (B.C.  2G00)  and  l^o-tzu;  also  as  the  Book  of  Lao-tzu. 

l.hoi^   he  visited  the  western  parts  of  Cliina,  and  there  i  There  is  much  unro.rtainty  and  confusion  in  regard  to 

pmb^ljly  became  acquainte<l  with  the  rites  and  religion  ;  the  text.     Some  editors,  having  in  view  the  tradition 

*^f  fuh,  or  Buddha.     The  duration  of  Lao-tzu's  service  '  that  Lao-tzu  wrote  a  Untk  of  6(K)0  characters,  have  cut 

»tthe  court  is  entirely  uncertain.     When  the  Chow  dy-  I  down  those  in  excess  of  that  number  without  much  re- 

^ii'^y   was  hastening  to  its  fall,  and  the  wliole  country  i  gard  for  the  sense  of  the  author.     Others  have  ailded 

torn  Up  into  petty  stateji  warring  with  each  other,  and    characters  to  explain  the  meaning,  thus  incorporating 

warcliy  every  where  prevailing,  I^ao-tzu  retired  int«) '  their  commentary  into  the  texL     The  occauonal  sup- 

utwcurity.    For  this  course  he  has  been  often  and  se-  j  pression  of  a  negative  particle,  by  some  editors,  gives  an 

Terely  censured ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  comip-  I  exactly  opposite  meaning  to  a  sentence  from  that  of 

tioa  of  ihe  government  was  too  gnoit  for  him  to  over-  I  other  editions.     To  asccruin  the  true  text  is  in  many 

'^^  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  to  blame  for  retiring  '  instances  imjKMsible.     The  style  is  exceedingly  terse 

'"^"  pure  bands  from  his  connection  with  it.    TIhtc  is  no  |  and  concise,  without  any  pretension  to  grace  or  elegance. 

|''wt'i*'orthy  account  of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death,  I  The  work  is  full  of  short  sentences,  often  enigmatical  or 

™-  some  writers  have  assigned  the  date  of  B.C.  523  to  i  jwiradoxical,  and  without  ap})arent  connection.     Quite 

r"^  event.     .Szu  Ma-chien,  in  relating  his  retirement    pn)bably  the  Inxtk  is  composed  of  notes  for  philosopliical 

•rwii  the  government,  simply  says,*'  He  then  went  away,  1  discourses,  which  were  expanded  and  explained  by  I^o- 

•■"*   no  one  knows  his  end."     His  life  seems  to  have    tzu  while  orally  instructing  his  disciples.    As  contribu- 

'*'^^  that  of  a  contemplative  philosopher — far  more  oc-    ting  to  the  ol>scurity  of  the  style,  we  must  consider  that 

<^Pie<iwith  thoughts  of  the  invisible  and  the  mysteri-    the  topics  discussed  are  excee<lingly  abstniso,  and  that 

^  tban  with  sublunary  things.     He  became  so  cele- 

^**U  as  a  philosopher  that  Confucius  went  to  see  him. 


*!"*  l*ft  him  deeply  impressed  with  his  extraordinary' 

^  *'^4cter,and  evidently  reganle<l  Lao-tzu  as  something  '  ting  his  thoughts. 


Lao-tzu  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  writing  in 
the  infancy  of  literary  language  in  China,  and  was  com- 
I)elle<l  to  use  a  very  imperfect  medium  for  communica- 


****i  Jarful— divine ;  yet,  while  all  agree  that  Confucius  |  There  has  been  much  illscussion  and  much  difference 
J![*^  ahnuet  carrietl  away  by  his  admiration  <»f  I^ao-tzu,  i  of  opinion  as  to  what  Lat»-tzu  really  intended  by  Tcm. 
p  '^tter  haj  been  accuse<l  of  jealoimy  and  spite  against  ,  The  word  means  a  path,  a  road ;  the  way  or  means  of 
v'^^Ucius.  His  writings,  however,  give  no  color  to  the  jloing  a  tiling ;  a  course ;  reason,  doi^trine,  principle,  etc. 
^^^^«;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Confucius  himself  wouM  '  La(»-tzn  sometimes  uses  it  in  its  ordinar}*  senses,  but  it 
always  spoken  of  Lar»-tzu  in  such  high  terms  of  {  i8  evident  that  in  general  he  uses  it  in  a  transcendental 


hav^ 


.J^?**  and  admiration,  and  even  quoted  the  ofunioiiH  i  sense,  which  can  <»nly  Ik;  ascertained  by  a  careful  study 
.  T**  rival  as  sufficient  answers  to  the  queries  of  his  dis-  '  of  his  writings.  Tao  is  something  which  existetl  lie- 
.***^*,had  he  not  received  kind  treatment  and  at  ten-  |  fore  heaven  and  earth,  and  even  before  deitv.     It  has 


/**^  at  the  hands  of  Lao-tzu,  the  advocate  of  a  doctrine 

"J**  **inan  is  to  be  rendered  immortal  through  the  con- 

*r**T*Ution  of  God,  the  repression  of  the  passions,  and 

*°^  perfect  tranquillity  of  the  soul,"  the  author  of  "  a 


no  name,  and  never  had  one.  It  can  not  be  ap[)rehen<l- 
od  bv  the  IkmIIIv  sensejM ;  it  is  i)n)found  and  rnvstcrious ; 
it  is  calm,  void,  solitar\',  and  unchanging ;  yet,  in  o{»era- 
tion,  it  revolves  through  the  universe,  acting  every- 


.    *^  code  inculcating  all  the  great  principles  foun<l  I  where,  but    acting    mysteriously,  spontaneously,  and 

^^ber  leligions :  charity,  benevolence,  virtue,  and  the 
**^^^  moral  agency,  and  responsibility  of  man." 


without  effort.     It  contains  matter,  and  has  an  inherent 
power  of  prodnctitm ;  and  although  itself  formless,  yet 


^^^Hui  ho  at  different  periods  enjoyed  the  patron-    cr>mprehends  all  {lossible  forms.    It  is  the  ultimate  cause 
^  of  the  Chinese  government,  there  being,  indeed,  a  {  of  the  universe,  and  is  the  model  or  rule  for  all  creatures^ 
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but  chiefly  for  man.  It  represents  also  that  ideal  state 
of  perfection  in  which  all  things  acted  harmoniously 
and  spontaneously,  good  and  evil  being  then  unknown, 
and  the  return  to  which  constitutes  the  wmmum  bo- 
num.  of  existence.  French  and  English  vrriters  gen- 
erally have  translated  Tao  l)y  *^  Reason,"  some  adding 
**or  Logos.'*  There  are  some  striking  similarities  be- 
tween Too  and  LogoM ;  and  in  all  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Chinese  the  I^tgoM  of  John  is  rendered 
by  Too,  Julien,  decidedly  dissenting  from  the  common 
translation  of  Taoy  adopts  "Voie"  or  "Way" — giving 
just  cause  for  his  dissent  in  the  fact  that  Lao-tzu  repre- 
sents Too  as  devoid  of  thought,  judgment,  and  intelli- 
gence. JuUen's  "Way,"  however,  is  also  objected  to, 
as  implying  a  way-maker  antecedent  to  it,  while  Tao 
was  before  all  other  existences.  The  "  Nature"  of  mod- 
ern speculators  probably  answers  more  nearly  than  any- 
thing else  to  Too,  although  it  will  by  no  means  answer 
all  the  conditions  of  the  use  of  Tao  by  Lao-tzu. 

Doctrines. — (1.)  The  teachings  of  Lao-tzu  on  specu- 
lative physics  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  All  exists 
ing  creatures  and  things  have  sprung  from  an  eternal, 
all-producing,  self-sustaining  unity  called  Tao,  which, 
although  regarded  as  a  potential  existence,  is  also  dis- 
tinctly denominated  non-existence,  Lao-tzu  considering 
it  equivalent  to  the  primeval  Nothing  or  Chaos.  Mr. 
Watters  (see  below)  thus  combines  these  apparently  con- 
tradictory views :  "  Though  void,  shapeless,  and  imma- 
terial, it  yet  contains  the  potentiality  of  aU  sulistance 
and  shape,  and  from  itself  produces  the  universe,  diffus- 
ing itself  over  all  space.  It  is  said  to  have  generated 
the  world,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  its  mother — 
*  the  dark  primeval  mother,  teeming  with  dreamy  Ik>- 
ings.*  All  things  that  exist  submit  to  it  as  their  chief, 
but  it  shows  no  lordship  over  them.  All  the  operations 
of  Nature  (Tao)  occur  without  any  show  of  effort  or  vi- 
olence— spontaneously  and  unerringly.  Though  there 
is  nothing  done  in  the  universe  which  Nature  does  not 
do,  though  all  things  depend  upon  it  for  their  origin  and 
subsistence,  yet  in  no  case  is  Nature  visibly  acting.  It 
is  in  its  own  deep  self  a  unit — the  smallest  possible 
quantity,  yet  it  prevails  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
universe,  operating  unspent  but  unseen."  Lao-tzu's  ac- 
(M>unt  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  is, "  Tao  begot  1, 1 
begot  2, 2  begot  3,  and  3  begot  the  material  universe ," 
which  has  been  explained  by  commentators  that  Tao 
generated  the  Passive  Element  in  the  composition  of 
things,  this  produced  the  Active  Element,  and  this 
the  harmonious  agreement  of  the  two  elements,  which 
brought  about  the  production  of  all  things.  The  next 
thing  to  Tao  is  heaven — i.  e.  the  material  heaven  above 
us.  This  is  pure  and  clear,  and  if  it  should  lose  its  puri- 
ty would  be  in  danger  of  destruction.  The  earth  is  at 
rest,  the  heavens  always  revolving  over  it,  producing 
the-  various  seasons,  vivifying,  nourishing,  killing  all 
things.  Then  come  the  "myriad  things" — all  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  existences,  that  spring  from  Tao — 
which,  although  in  itself  impalpalde,  bodies  itself  forth 
in  these  objects,  and  thus  becomes  subject  to  human  ob- 
servation. This  manifestation  of  Tao  in  each  object 
constitutes  its  TV.  TV  is  generally  translated  "  Virtue," 
but  this  rendering  is  inade<)uate.  It  seems  frequently 
to  refer  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  object  spoken  of, 
which  is  derived  fn>m  Universal  Nature  {Tad),  Follow- 
ing the  popular  ideas  of  his  country,  I^o-tzu  speaks  of 
five  colors,  five  sounds,  and  five  tastes,  and  regards  all 
things  as  arranged  in  a  system  of  dualism — e.  g.  a  m'ooiI- 
cn  vessel,  in  the  case  of  which  solidity  gives  the  object, 
and  hollowness  the  utility.  In  representing  pure  exist- 
ence as  identical  with  non-existence,  he  anticipated  lie- 
gel,  of  our  own  century,  who  saj^s, "  iSejTi  und  Nichts  ist 
dasselbc"  —  Being  and  Non-l)cing  are  the  same.  He 
agrees  with  those  moilem  philosophers  who  maintain 
that  God  made  all  things  out  of  himself,  but  differs  from 
them  in  never  introducing  personality  into  his  concep- 
tion, and  consequently  excluding  will  and  design  from 
the  primordial  existence. 


(2.)  In  politics  he  assigns  the  original  choice  of  i 
sovereign  to  the  people,  and  holds  that  he  whom  thi 
people  elect  is  the  elect  of  heaven.  He  conceives  of  th< 
sovereign  as  rather  the  model  and  instructor  than  th« 
judge  and  ruler  of  the  people.  He  compares  the  ruling 
of  a  kingdom  to  the  cooking  of  a  small  fish,  which  l 
easily  spoiled  by  too  much  cooking.  The  first  duty  oj 
the  ruler  is  to  rectify  himself.  This  done,  it  wiU  b< 
easy  for  him  to  regulate  his  kingdom.  He  speaks  ii 
strong  terms  against  military  oppression,  and  has  a  poo 
opinion  of  fire-arms.  He  opposes  capital  punishmer 
and  excessive  taxation.  He  thinks  the  people  shoult 
be  kept  ignorant — the  ruler  should  empty  their  mind 
and  fill  their  stomachs^  weaken  their  wills'and  strength 
en  their  bones.  The  intercourse  of  different  states  witl 
each  other  should  be  regulated  by  coiutesy  and  forbear 
ance. 

(3.)  In  ethics,  Lao-tzu  held  that  in  the  beginnin] 
virtue  and  vice  were  unknown  terms.  Man,  withou 
effort?  constantly  lived  according  to  Tao.  In  the  nex 
stage,  man — though  in  the  main  virtuous — was  occi 
sioiially  sliding  into  vice,  and  was  unable  to  retain  th 
stability  of  unconscious  goodness.  Then  came  a  perio 
of  filial  piety  and  integrity ;  and,  finally,  the  days  o 
craft,  and  cunning,  and  insincerity.  He  makes  no  ex 
press  statement  as  to  the  moral  condition  of  liumai 
beings  at  birth,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  some  ex 
pressions  that  he  regards  the  spirit  as  coming  pure  an^ 
perfect  from  the  great  Mother,  but  susceptible  of  ba^ 
influences,  which  lead  it  astray.  With  him,  TVro  is  th 
standard  of  virtue,  the  guide  and  model  of  the  universf 
To  meet  the  desire  of  men  for  something  more  tangibh 
he  refers  to  heaven,  earth,  and  the  sages  of  olden  timei 
but  nowhere  to  a  personal  god,  and  there  is  no  clear  ev 
idence  of  his  iK'lief  in  such  a  l)euig.  The  virtues  whie 
distinguish  the  perfect  man  are  freedom  from  ostenta 
tion,  humility,  continence,  mo<leration,  gravity,  an 
kindness.  Aluch  and  fine  talking  are  to  be  avoidec 
He  assigns  a  low  place  to  learning,  which,  he  says,  adds  t 
the  evil  of  existence ;  and,  if  we  were  to  put  away  learn 
ing,  we  would  be  exempt  from  anxiety.  There  is  on 
passage  that  seems  to  refer  to  a  future  life,  but  it  is  ver 
obscure ;  and  the  only  future  Lao-tzu  appears  to  antici 
pate  is  absorption  into  Tao,  Mimt  minds  will  see  littl 
difference  between  absorption  into  non-existence  an 
annihilation.  At  chap,  xvi  of  his  Tao-ie-king^  where  h 
refers  to  this  subject,  he  says,  "  When  things  have  lux 
uriated  for  a  while,  each  returns  h(»me  to  its  origin,  tic 
ing  home  to  the  origin  is  called  stillness.  It  is  said  t 
be  a  reversion  to  destiny.  This  reversion  to  destiny  i 
called  eternity.  He  who  knows  (this)  eternity  is  calle< 
bright.  He  who  does  not  know  this  eternity  wild!; 
works  his  own  misery.  He  who  knows  eternity  is  mag 
nanimous.  Being  magnanimous,  he  is  catholic  Beinj 
catholic,  he  is  a  king.  Being  a  knig,  he  is  heaven.  Be 
ing  heaven,  he  is  Tau.  Being  Tan,  he  is  enduring 
Though  his  body  perish,  he  is  in  no  danger."  An( 
again,  at  cliap.  xxviii,  "  He  who  knows  the  light,  and  a 
the  same  time  kee(>s  the  shade,  will  be  the  whole  w«)rUr 
model.  Iking  the  whole  world's  model,  eternal  virtu 
will  not  miss  him,  and  he  will  return  home  to  the  abso 
lute."  The  attainment,  then,  of  this  state  of  absolot 
vacuity  he  looks  upon  as  the  chief  good,  and  warns  sue 
as  have  attained  to  it  to  keep  themselves  perfecty  stil 
and  to  avoid  ambition.  And,  in  alluding  to  the  fac 
that  emptiness  or  non-existence  is  superior  to  existenci 
he  says  that  the  formgr  may  be  said  to  correspond  t 
use,  the  latter  to  gain.  "Tau  is  empty."  "The  spac 
between  heaven  and  earth  may  be  compared  to  a  bel 
lows;  though  empty,  it  never  collapses,  and  the  mor 
it  is  exercisetl  the  more  it  brings  forth."  To  euforc 
this  theory  he  <lraws  an  illustration  from  common  lift 
and  says,  "Thirty  spokes  unite  in  one  nave,  and  b 
that  part  which  is  non-existent  (i.  e.  the  hole  in  th 
centre  of  it)  it  is  useful  for  a  carriage-wheeL  Earth  i 
moulded  into  vessels,  and  by  their  hollowness  they  ar 
useful  as  vessels.     Doors  and  windows  are  cut  out  i 
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nJcr  to  make  a  house,  and  by  its  hoHowneae  it  U  useful  I  seroblance  to  the  olive  have  been  deRifj^nated  Jjopidm 
"  a  booae."  I  Judaici^  otherwise  *•  Elijah's  Melons,**  and  are  snperati- 


Since  the  2d  century  A.D.  the  Taoisu  have  jpratly  ,  tiously  regarded  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  stone  and 
^preAd  in  China,  Japan,  Cochin-China,  Tonijuin,  and  j  gravel  when  dissolved  in  the  juice  of  lemons.  Those 
^■JDong  the  Indo-Chinese  nations.  In  our  day  they  are  |  supiMwed  petrified  fruits  are,  however,  a^  Dr. Shaw  states, 
'T^speciallv  popular  with  the  common  people,  and  in  some  only  so  many  different-sized  Hint-stones,  lieautifieii  with- 
parts  of  China  their  influence  rivals  that  of  the  Buddli-  ;  in  by  sparry  and  stalagmitical  knobs,  which  are  fanci- 
i*»ts.  They  have,  however,  greatly  corrupted  the  teach-  :  fully  taken  for  seeds  and  kernels.  See  Cakmeu 
iigs  of  their  founder;  the  worship  «)f  original  Taoujm  i      Lap'idoth  (Hebrew  lAtjtpUoth\  riT'Eb, /orcA« ; 

the  prophetess 

with  her  at  the 

idge  (ver.  6),  or 

.   .^v     .  .^     -r.1-  1  IT!    ^,  more  probablv  he  was  deceased,  an<l  she  is  named  as  his 

^ypimonM  de  Lao^seu  (1«K)) ;J<»hn  Chalmers,  Ihe^pec-    ^..j^^.      ^^j^^^  1409.     From  the  fact  that  the  name 
^t^ttion»  an  MftaphyHc*,  Polity,  and  Morality  oftheoUl    .^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  a  fern.  plur.,8ome  have  uken  it  to  mean 

A*kUostmker  Lfiu-tn^,  with  an  Introduction  (Lond  1809,  (  ^       •  •  /•«;.*  /-  u  -  j  - 

^  ww^4^,9vyn^  M^Mu  *-^> J*  ii'-»»««.  ;«\k«  /•*;.«.--    her  pUcc  of  residence  (PCX,  tconutn  of,  being  mider- 

.^vo) ;  the  valuable  articles  of  T. natters  m  thethinfjur ,         J'  ^^     .•  -'  .,»     u  . 

Pi^cord^r,  vol  i  (1868);  Pauthier,  Ui  Chine  (Paris,  1837,    stood  before  it),  but  without  probability  (Bertheau,  ad 

^  vols. 
^iecompenaeM 
J^iUieireichs  (Munich, 


^^o/Co/»/i£«i«(I»nd.l867,8vo),ch.v;  LoomLs  6W  '  ^^^^^V  (q.  d. /«m;H/r,Wr) ;  but  all  these  are  equally 
y»cius  and  the  Chu»eM  ChuuncJi,  p.  278  «].;  PaU  MaU    "ugatory  suppositions.     See  Dfjioraii. 
4j<ittn*  (London),  Sept,  8, 18G9,  p.  1 1  sq.     See  also  arti- 


4rl«s  on  Lao-t2U  in  Chambers,  Vydop. ;  Thomas,  Bioffr. 
J>wi.;  and  Brockhaus,  ConversatioM-fjex,    (S.  L.  R) 


PaU  MaU  ;  "ugatory  suppositions. 

La  Pilonnidre,  Francois  dk,  an  eminent  French 
writer,  was  Umi  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century. 
After  remaining  for  st»me  time  a  member  of  the  Oder 


„     .  bishop  Iloadlv.     The  preci 

raiment  in  which  Orientals  are  accustomed  to  carry  ar-  j  ^^  ^^^^^  j^  iiot*ascertaiuo<l.     lie  wrote  LW  theisme  de- 

|»(i«  in  lieu  of  pockets.     Instead  of  the  Jibula  or  clai^p  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  y,  //ardoum.Jhuite,  dans  U»  icriU  de  tous 

tA«t  was  used  by  the  Komaiis,  the  Arabs  join  tiv^ther    ^^  y,-^^^  ^^  CKt/lise  et  dfs  philottophes  modenws  (1715, 

*im  threail,  or  with  a  wooden  bodkin,  the  two  t/»p  cor-  ■,  y^.^.  ^^^  j„  St.Hvacinthe,  Metnoirfs  LitUrairei,  1716): 

npw  of  their  upper  garment;  anil,  after  having  placed  I  _/^»,ift,^  ,/^,  nm/eMums  de  Foi  (1716,  8vo):— /!«  Anr 

»ftem  first  over  one  of  their  shoulders,  they  then  fold  the  1  ^^  ,^  ^/^^  j^  y^  Snapt's  A  ccusation,  containing  an  ac 

^  of  it  about  their  bodies.    The  outer  fold  serves  them  |  ^^^  ^^^^.^  behavior  and  snjtnng  amongst  the  Jesuits 

^uently  instead  of  an  apron,  m  which  they  carr>' 1  (i^nd.l717,8vo;  transl.  into  Utiii  in  1718) :  it  is  a  sort 

^^  loaves,  com,  and  other  articles,  and  may  illustrate  1  ^^^  autobiography  :-/>!'/«»<'  des  Principes  de  la  ToU- 

w^ei^I  allusions  made  to  it  in  Scripture:  thus  one  of    ^^^,,^^  (Ix)ndon,l>18,8vo)  .-Further  Account  of  himself 


^^^  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom'*  (Luke  vi, 
^^'       See  Bosom  ;  Dress. 

^^pida.    See  Steeh. 


[<f8  uphis  prayers  that  .Tehovah  would  "  render  unto  (,^^1^^,^  1725,2  vols.  4to;  London,  3  vols.  12mo ;  Utest 
nu  neighbors  sevenfold  mto  their  bosom  their  reproach     ^j^^  ,^-  j,^^.^^  ,-35^ .  ^„^,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j,j^j,^p  g.^. 

di~^.  ?^'  ^*^^-  '^^  ■*"*  aUusion  occurs  m  our  I»rd  s  |  ^^^  ^„^  ^f  gj^,^  j^^  Adclung,  Sujypl.  z,  Jbrher ;  Haag, 
^'tion,**Give,  and  it  shaU  be  given  unto  you,  good  ,  j,^  y,y^„^  Protestante;  Hoefer,  \our.  Biog.  Generate, 
|7**UTe,  pressed  down  and  shaken  together,  and  run-    ^^[j^  527,     /j^  j^^  p  \ 

Lapis  (the  sfone\  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  as 

is  evident  from  the  expression  ".lovem  I>apidem"  (Cice- 

T      -  1  ro,  rt</  Fam.  vii,  12 ;  (icllius,  i,  21 ;  Polvbiiis.  iii,  26).     It 

**^pith»(Aa»i3ai),  in  mythical  geography,  a  peo-^^  formerly  believed  that  Jupiter  lipU  was  a  stone 

P^^t"  Thessaly,  chiefly  known  to  us  from  their  fabled   gj^jme  ^f  ^^e  god,  or  originally  a  rude  stone  serving  as 

jr^«*te  with  the  CcnUurs.     The  baUle  between  thej  ^  symbol,  an)iind  which  peojie  assembled  for  the  pur- 

r™«*iin  and  the  Lapith*  has  been  minutely  described  1  p^^  „f  wor8hi[>ping  Jupiter.     But  it  is  now  generaUy 

•  "^^siod  and  Ovid.— Brande  and  Cox,  11, 317.  acknowledge*!  that  the  ficbble  or  tlint-stone  was  regard- 

'^^phria  (Xa^pia),  a  surname  of  Artemis  or  Diana  .  ed  as  a  syml)ol  of  lightning,  and  that  therefore,  in  some 

"JJJ**^!?  the  Calydonians,  from  which  the  worship  of  the  I  representations  of  Jupiter,  he  held  a  stone  in  his  hand 

P**[^<Saii  was  iiitnNluced  at  Naupactus  and  Patne,  in  ,  instead  of  the  thuiiderltolt  (Amolnus  adr.  dent,  iv,  25). 

tJ^**«    At  the  latter  pbice  it  was  not  establidhe<l  till  1  Such  a  stone  (*' lapis  (*a[)itolinus,"  August.  De  Cir,  Dei, 

^  *inie  of  Augustus,  but  it  became  the  occasion  of  a    ii,  21);  was  even  set  up  as  a  symlxjlio  representation  of 

'^'**t  annual  festival  ( Pausanias,  iv,  81,  §  6 ;  vii,  18.  §  6, ,  the  god  himself  (S<'r\'.  ad  .f^'n,  viii,641 ).    When  a  treaty 

'^  ?   ^ichoL  ad  Kurip,  Orest.  1087).    The  name  I^phria  '  was  to  l)e  concluded,  the  sacred  symlxiLs  of  Jupiter  were 

**  traced  back  to  a  hero,  Laphrius,  son  of  C-aMtaliuA,  '  taken  from  his  temple,  viz.  his  sceptre,  the  pebble  and 

*"*^  'W9A  said  to  have  instituted  her  worship  at  (^lydon.  I  grass  from  the  disirii't  <»f  the  t<'mf»l<»,  for  the  purfMise  of 

^*^rta  was  also  a  surname  of  Athene  or  Minerva  (i^v-  '  swearing  by  them  (*'p<T  Jovem  I^pidem  jurare,"  Livy, 

"*P**nMi,  356)«— Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  liom<m  hi-  1  i,  24;  xxx,'43).     A  iK-bble  or  Hint-stone  was  ahn.  used 

*^**pAy  and Mylkologyj  vol.  ii,  s.  v.  |  by  the  Romans  in  killing  the  animal  wlien  an  oath  was 

X-apMe.  JudaM  (JetHsh  Stones),    In  the  chalk v  !  »^  ^  at'companied  by  a  sacriJice,  and  thiji  custom  was 

»^fAs  Which  surround  in  some  parts  the  summit  of  Moun't  i  P">'>»»^Lv  «  ^<'^^^''^  "^  v.  ry  early  times,  when  metal  in- 

V^^l  are  found  numereus  hollow  stones,  lined  in  the  I  "/n.ments  were  not  yet  uncd  for  juch  pun>oses.-.Smith, 

"^^  with  a  variety  of  aparry  matter,  which,  fn>m  some    ^^«''-  ^'  ''"''^  ""''  ^«'"-  ^*^'i'-  "'"^  ^'^^'^"*'-  **•  ''' 

*^^^t  resemblance,  are  supposed  by  the  natives  to  be       Laplace  (PLArj^.rs),  Jo8u6  de,  a  distinguished 

T*^^W  olires,  melons,  peaches,  and  other  fruiL    These  |  French  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom   in   Brituny 

*^  5^mflu{ered  not  only  as  curiosities,  but  as  antidotes  |  about  the  year  1605.     After  completing  his  studies  in 

•S*****  several  diaeaaea.     Those  which  bear  some  re-  1  the  University  of  Saumur.  he  taught  philosof>hy  for  a 
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while,  and  in  1G25  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Nantes.     He  left  this  situation  in  1633,  to  become 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Saumur. 
Here,  with  L.  Cappel  and  Moses  Amyraut,  he  gave  a 
new  iinpiUse  to  theological  studies.     Laplace,  attacking 
the  Calvinistic  dogma  of  the  imputation  of  original  sin 
to  all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  endeavored  to  show  its 
incompatibility  with  the  divine  mercy  and  ju^ice.    Ac* 
cording  to  him,  original  sin  is  only  indirectly  imputed 
to  man,  and  he  has  to  answer  only  for  his  own  individ- 
ual sins.    The  orthodox  party  in  the  Calvinistic  Church 
strongly  opposed  this  doctrine,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
(iarissoles,  the  national  S^mod  of  Chareuton  (in  1(>44) 
formally  condemned  it,  without,  however,  naming  the 
author.    The  schools  of  Sedan,  Geneva,  and  Holland  de- 
nounced it  also  as  impious  and  heretical.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  obtained  the  approbation  of  all  moderate  peo- 
ple.    A  large  number  of  provuicial  synods  thought  the 
national  synod  had  been  too  hasty  in  condemning  a  doc- 
trine before  taking  time  to  thoroughly  investigate  and 
discuss  it;  thev  refused  to  submit  to  the  verdict  until 
another  imtional  synod  should  deci<le.     Laplace,  for  fear 
of  increasing  the  difficulties,  patiently  submitted  to  the 
repeated  attacks  of  Desmarets,  Rivet,  and  other  ortho- 
dox theologians.    He  only  answered  them  after  waiting 
vainly  for  ten  years  for  the  convocation  of  the  synod 
which  was  ti)  decide.    He  died  at  Saumur  Aug.  17, 1665. 
His  works  are,  Discourg  tn  Jbnne  de  dialogue  erttre  un 
pere  et  ionfils^  etc.  (Quevilly,  1629, 8vo) ;  often  reprint- 
ed, also  under  title  JCntretietis  dun  pere  et  de  sonjils  sur 
le  chctfiffernent  de  religion  (Saumur,  1682, 12mo;  translat. 
into  German,  Hasle,  1665,  8vo) : — Examen  des  RnisoM 
jMtur  et  centre  le  $acrijice  de  la  Messe  (Saumur,  1639, 
8vo)  i—Suite  de  PExamen,  etc  (Saumur,  1643,  8vo) : — 
iJe  hcig  Zacharia  xi,  13 ;  xiif  10 ;  Mcdachia  iii^  1  (Sau- 
mur, 1650, 4to) : — Exposition  et  Paraphrase  du  Cantique 
des  Cantiques  (Saumur,  1666, 8vo) : — Explication  typique 
de  Vhiftoire  de  Joseph  (transL  from  the  I^tin  of  Laplace 
by  Rosel,  Saumur,  1658, 8vo)  -.—De  arguments  quibus  ef- 
^citur  Christum  prius  fuisse  quam  in  utero  beatce  Vir- 
gmis  secundum  camem  conciperetur  (Saumur,  1649, 4to) : 
— De  Testimoniis  et  Argufnentis  ex  V'eteri  Testamento  jeli- 
tisj  quibus  probatur  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum-Christum 
ejtse  Deumfprceditum  essentia  dirina  (Saumur,  1651, 4tu)  : 
— Catechesis  pro  conversione  Judntorum  (Saumur,  4to) : 
— Theses  Theologica  de  statu  hominis  lapsi  att/tgratiam 
(Saumur,  1640, 4to) :  this  is  the  work  whose  dtictrines 
were  condemned  bv  the  Svnod  of  Charenton  in  1644 : — 
De  Imputationeprimipeccati  A  dami  (Saumur,  1655, 4to) : 
a  defence  of  his  opinions : — Opuscula  nonmtlla  (Saumur, 
1656, 8vo) : — Syntagma  Thesium  theologicarum  (Saumur, 
1660, 3  pts.  4to ;  4th  part,  1664).     A  complete  collection 
of  Laplace's  works  was  published  under  the  style  Opera 
Omnia  (Franeker,  1699,  and  Aubincit,  1702, 2  vols.  4to). 
See  Mosheim,  Ecdesuistictd  History,  iii,  404;  AjTnon, 
Synodes  des  Eglises  Reformees  de  France,  ii,  680 ;  Weis- 
mann,  Historia  Ecdes,  saec.  xvii,  p.  919 ;  Haag,  I. a  France 
Protestante ;  T.  Colani,  Rerue  de  Theologie,  Oct.  1855; 
Bortholmess,  Discours  sur  la  vie  et  le  caractere  de  J.  de 
La  Place,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sociite  de  Vllistvire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran  fats  (1853) ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biogra- 
phy, viii,  97 ;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog,  Genfrale,  xxix,  629 ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xi,  755  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Laplace,  Pierre  Simon  de,  a  note<i  French  phi- 
losopher, one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  and  mathema- 
ticians of  any  age  or  country,  lK»m  at  Boaum(»nt-en- 
Auge  (Calvatlos),  in  France,  March  23, 1740,  of  humble 
parentage,  and  appointed  pmfessor  of  mathematics  in 
the  military  school  at  Paris  in  17r)8,  and  membre-ad- 
joint  of  the  Acailemy  of  Sciences  in  1773,  tirst  made  a 
reputation  for  himself  by  his  Exposition  du  Systeme  du 
Monde,  which  he  publislKKl  in  1796,  and  which  was 
simply  an  outline  for  popular  use  of  his  greater  treatise, 
//a  Mecanique  cUeste,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes 
were  sent  forth  in  1798,  the  third  in  1802,  the  fourth  in 
1805,  and  the  fifth  in  1825,  and  still  hter  (1827)  a  post- 
humous supplement  (for  a  full  synopsis  of  the  contents 


of  this  great  work  on  mathematical  astronomy, 
Penny  Cyclop,  xiii,  326  sq.),  a  book  which  will  doabt- 
less  preser\'e  his  memory  to  the  latest  posterity.  He 
also  wrote  Theorie  A  nalytique  sur  Us  Probabilite*  ( 1812), 
and  Ess4/i  Philosophique  sur  Its  ProbabiliUs  (1814).  He 
died  May  5,  1827.  His  last  words  were,  **  Ce  que  nous 
connaissons  est  peu  de  chose ;  ce  que  nous  ignorana,  est 
immense."  *'The  author  of  the  Mecamque  Celeste,  to 
use  a  common  synonyme  for  Laplace,  must  be  an  object 
of  the  admiration  of  posterity  as  long  as  any  record  of 
the  18th  century  exists.  For  many  years  he  waa  the 
head,  though  not  the  hand  of  European  astronomy; 
and  most  of  the  labors  of  observation  were  made  in  di- 
rections pointed  out  by  him,  or  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  discoveries  in  the  conse(]uences  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. It  b  sometimes  stated  by  English  writers  that 
Laplace  was  an  atheist.  We  have  attentively  exam- 
ined every  passage  which  has  been  brought  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  and  we  can  find  nothing  which  makes 
either  for  or  against  such  a  supposition An  at- 
tempt to  explun  how  the  solar  system  might  possi- 
bly have  arisen  from  the  cooling  of  a  mass  of  fluid  or 
vapor  is  called  atheistical  because  it  attempts  to  ascend 
one  step  in  the  chain  of  causes;  the  Principia  of  New- 
ton was  designated  by  the  same  term,  and  for  a  similar 
reason.  What  Laplace's  opinions  were  we  do  not  know ; 
and  it  is  not  fair  that  a  writer  who,  at  a  time  of  perfect 
license  on  such  matters,  has  studiously  avoided  entering 
on  the  subject,  shoiUd  be  stated  as  of  one  opinion  or  the 
other  upon  the  authority  of  a  few  passages  of  which  it 
can  only  be  said  (as  it  could  equally  be  said  of  most 
mathematical  works)  that  they  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  person  of  any  religious  or  political  sentiments 
whatever"  {Petmy  Cyclop,  xiii,  825-328).  See  Thomas, 
Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  1372 ;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog, 
Generate,  xxix,  531  sq. 

La  Placette,  Jean,  a  distinguished  French  Prot- 
estant theologian  and  moralist,  was  bom  at  Pontac,  ui 
Beam,  Jan.  19,  1639,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Prot- 
estant Academy  of  Montauban.  Appointed  pastor  of  Or- 
thez  in  1660,  he  removed  in  the  same  capacity  to  Nal  in 
1664,  and  remained  there  until  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  refusing  several  pressing  in\'itati<Hi8 
from  the  important  congregation  of  Charenton.  At  the 
revo(*ation  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Holland,  from 
whence  he  afterwards  went  to  Prussia.  In  1686  he  final- 
ly accepted  the  office  of  pastor  to  the  French  Church  at 
Copenhagen,  which  he  held  until  1711.  He  then  re- 
signed .ind  retired  to  Utrecht,  where  he  died  April  25, 
1718.  H  is  principal  works  are.  Traits  des  Bonnet  (Eurrtt 
en  general  (Amst  1709, 12mo)  tr— Traits  de  la  Restitution^ 
etc.  (Amst,  1696, 12mo): — La  mart  dtsjusttSyOu  la  ma* 
niere  de  bien  mourir  (IjA  Have,  1729, 12mo) : — Traite  do 
VA  umone  ( Amsterd.  1699, 12mo) : — Divers  traitis  sur  U» 
matures  de  Conscience  (Amst.  1697, 12mo) : — The  Death 
of  the  Righteous,  etc,  translated  by  Thomas  Fenton,  M.A. 
(Lond.  1 725, 2  vols.  12mo) : —  Traits  de  lafoi  divine  (Rotcr. 
1716,  3  vols.  12mo): — La  communion  devote,  ou  la  ma- 
niere  de  participer  saintement  et  utilement  a  TEucharistie 
(Amsterd.  6'"*  edit,  1706, 12mo) : — La  morale  Chretietme 
abregh,  etc  (Amst.  2d  ed.  1701,  I2mo)  :—A**ai»  de  «(>- 
rale  (Amst.  1716,4  vols.  12mo) : — Nouveau  essais  de  mo* 
rale  (I>a  Haye,  1715,2  vols.  12mo)  :—The  incurable  Seep- 
ticism  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (Gibson's  Prtservatite^ 
XV  i.  170) ;  etc  See  Vie  de  La  Placette,  by  Carrier  de  Sl^ 
Philipj)e,  m  Avis  sur  la  manHre  de precher;  Nicenm, 
Memoires,  vol.  ii ;  Eurojie  Sarante,  vol.  x^-iii ;  NouvelUt 
Litteraires,  July,  1718,  Haag,  La  France  ProtestanUe; 
Querard,  La  France  Lilte.rairt ;  Savons,  Hist,  de  la  lit- 
ter. Fran^aise  a  retranger^  ii,  211-220;  Hoefer,  Nam, 
Biog.  Generate,  xxix,  549;  Darling,  Cyctopcetlia  BSdio- 
graphica,  ii,  1767.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Lapland  (native  Sameanda\  a  territory  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  Europe,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Finland  and  the 
Swedish  province  of  Norrland,  on  the  east  by  the  White 
Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  Norway.  The  winter  is  rerykMi^ 
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and  seren;  the  summer  lasts  only  nine  weeks,  but  is,  in 
cunsequence  of  the  very  long  days,  almost  as  hot  as  in 
Italy,  and,  owing  to  the  innumerable  mosquitoes,  most 
«»p{Mresnve  for  both  man  and  beast.    Only  in  the  south- 
cm  part  of  Swedish  Lapland  is  the  soil  capable  of  culti> 
▼ation;  the  com  is  sown  towanls  the  close  of  May,  and 
reaped  in  the  middle  of  August,  but  is  frequently  spoiled 
l»y  night-frosta.     The  terriuiry  is  but  verj*  thinly  set- 
tled, and  only  a  part  of  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  i)eople 
to  which  it  owes  its  name,  the  southern  and  better  por- 
tions having  been  gradually  encroached  upon  by  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  and  Finlandcrs,  till  the  Laplanders 
proper  have  in  -a  great  measure  been  cooped  up  within 
the  Arctic  Circle.    The  territory  is  politically  divided 
into  three  parts:  1.  Norwegian  Lapland  or  Finnmark, 
containing  '27,315.70  square  miles  and  13,668  inhabitants, 
^1  Ijiplanders,  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  Finnar.     2. 
Swedish  Laplandi,  containing  49,035.17  square  miles, 
^-ith  a  population  of  27,443  inhabitants,  of  whom  only 
5685  are  Laplanders,  and  all  the  remainder  Swedish  col- 
oniiit^s  whose  number  has  steadily  increased  since  1760, 
when  the  first  two  Swedish  families  settled  in  the  coun- 
try.    8.  Russian  Lapland,  which  partly  belongs  to  Fin- 
land and  partly  to  the  government  of  Archangel,  and 
embraces  Eastern  LapUnd,  with  the  peninsula  of  Kola, 
also  called  the  Lapland  peninsula.    The  number  of  Lap- 
landers in  Russian  Lapland  had  in  1852  been  reduced  to 
2290.     The  native  inhabitants,  Laplanders  or  I^ps,  call 
themselves  Sami  or  Samelads,  and  consider  Laplaiul  and 
Laplanders  as  terms  of  abuse.     They  are  either  Fjcll- 
Lappar-Finner,  mountain  Laplanders,  who  lead  a  no- 
inidic  life,  and  pasture  large  reindeer  herds ;  or  Skogs- 
Lappar.  forest  Laplanders,  chiefly  occupied  with  hunting 
and  tishing,  leaving  their  henls  of  reindeer  in  charge  of 
the  preceding  class;  or  So6-Finner,  sea  or  shore  I^p- 
f  anders,  who,  too  poor  to  possess  such  herds,  have  been 
obliged  to  fix  their  residence  upon  the  coast,  and  subsist 
chietiy  by  fishing;  or  Sockne  Lappar,  parish  Lappars,  who 
hire  themselves  out  as  servants,  chiefly  for  tending  the 
reindeer.     They  are  good-natured,  honest,  su[>erstitious, 
and  patriotic,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  inclination 
U)  drunkenness,  they  show  neither  great  vices  nor  great 
virtues.     The  origin  of  the  Laplanders  is  not  yet  fully 
cleared  up,  as  their  physical  characteristics  point  partly 
to  the  Mongolian  and  partly  to  the  Caucasian  race.    The 
prevailing  opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  are  only  a  va- 
rietv  of  Tchude  or  Finns.     The  Christianization  of  the 
Laplanders  did  not  begin  until,  in  1275,  a  part  of  their 
u-rrifcory  was  annexed  to  Sweden.     For  several  centu- 
ries, however,  no  results  were  obtained  except  the  in- 
troiluction  of  Christian  baptism  and  Christian  marriage. 
The  Norwegitn  part  of  Lapland  belonged  to  the  arch- 
liishopric  of  Nidaros  (Drontheiro) :  the  Swedish  t4>  the 
archbishopric  of  Upsala.    Gustavus  I,  of  Sweden,  in  the 
llrat  half  of  the  16th  century,  established  the  first  I>ap- 
piah  school  in  the  town  of  PikeL    Charles  IX  and  Chris- 
tina made  great  efforts  for  bringing  them  over  to  the 
Lutheran  Church,  while  in  Norwegian  Finnark  king 
ChrisUan  IV,  of  Denmark  (about  1600),  extirf)ated  the 
remnants  of  paganism  by  force.     The  Christianization 
«vf  t)us  part  of  Lapland  was  completed  by  the  zeal  of 
liwhop  Kric  Bredahl,  of  Drontheim  (1643  to  1672),  and 
his  SQcceuors.    At  the  beginnmg  of  the  18th  century, 
IsMc  Olaen,  a  poor  man,  during  fourteen  years,  labored 
•nwiig  the  Laplanders  for  their  Christianization,  and 
Iting  Vrederick  IV,  of  Denmark,  in  1715  and  1717,  for 
th«  Bune  purpose,  esublished  theological  seminaries  in 
Cxjpenbsgen  and  Drontheim.    In  1730  king  Christian 
>1  uned  an  order  that  every  Laplander,  before  the 
miMteenth  year  of  his  age,  must  receive  confirmation, 
from  which  time  the  parents  began  to  bestow  greater 
caw  apon  the  education  of  their  children.    The  go  vera- 
l"*®*  ywPtod  travelling  teache^^  and  also  several  rcs- 
J^dergymen,  who  at  first  found  their  progress  great- 
y««9^  by  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  Lappish 
JJ^««e.    The  kings  of  Sweden  since  Frederick  I 
»*'»;  ^wked  with  great  zeal,  but  little  success,  for 


the  entire  conversion  of  the  Laplanders.  In  the  treaty 
of  Friedrichshaven  Sweden  had  to  cede  its  Lappish 
territory  to  Russia,  but  in  1814,  in  the  treaty  of  Kiel, 
it  received  another  pt)rtion  from  Norway.  The  most 
zealous  missionary'  who  has  laboreii  among  the  Lap- 
landers was  pastor  St<K-kfieth  (bom  in  1787),  who  joined 
them  in  their  nomadic  life,  and  preached  to  them  in 
their  own  language,  which  it  cost  him  great  efforts  to 
learn.  At  present  divine  service  is  held  in  the  Lappish, 
Swedish,  and  Finnish  languages.  During  the  summer 
months  the  Laplanders,  who  during  this  time  are  mov- 
ing with  their  reindeer  further  into  the  mountains,  are 
visited  by  clergymen  of  Southern  LapUmd.  The  Lap- 
landers show  great  docility  for  the  reception  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  but  their  Christianity  is  still  mixed 
up  with  many  superstitious  views  and  pagan  customs. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  esublished  in  1855  the 
Prefecture  Apostolic  of  the  North  Pole,  which  embraces 
'  Lapland,  the  Faroi^  Islands,  Greenland,  and  the  north- 
I  ernmost  part  of  ^Vmerica.  The  apostolic  prefect  resides 
I  at  Tromiso^,  the  capital  of  Finnmark ;  another  Laplaud- 
I  ish  station  has  been  established  at  Altengard.  See  Wig- 
gers.  KirchL  Utatiitik,  ii,  421  sq. ;  Neher,  KirchL  SttUu- 
iU;  ii,  406  sq.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Lapping  (Pl?^f  to  lick  up  like  a  dog,  1  Kings  xxi, 
19,  etc.)  of  water  by  '*  putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth,** 
spoken  of  as  a  test  in  reference  to  (iideon's  men  (Judg. 
vii,  5,  6),  is  still  in  the  East  supposed  to  distinguish 
those  who  evince  an  alacritv  and  readiness  which  fits 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  any  active  ser\'ice  in 
which  they  are  to  be  engaged.  See  Gideon.  Among 
the  Arabs,  lapping  with  their  hands  is  a  common  and 
very  expeditious  way  of  taking  in  liquids.  '*  The  dog 
drinks  by  shaping  the  end  of  his  long,  tliin  tongue  into 
the  form  of  a  spoon,  which  it  rapidly  introduces  and 
withdraws  fnim  the  water,  throwing  each  time  a  spoon- 
ful of  the  fluid  into  his  mouth.  The  tongue  of  man  is 
not  adapted  to  this  use ;  and  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  a  man,  therefore,  to  lap  literally  as  a  dog  laps.  The 
true  explanation,  probably,  is  that  these  men,  instead  of 
kneeling  down  to  take  a  long  draught,  or  successive 
draughts  from  the  water,  employed  their  hand  as  the 
dog  employs  his  tongue — that  is,  forming  it  into  a  hol- 
low spoon,  and  dipping  water  with  it  from  the  stream. 
I*ractice  gives  a  |>eculiar  tact  in  this  mode  of  drinking; 
and  the  interchange  of  the  han<l  between  the  water  and 
the  mouth  is  so  rapidly  manageil  as  to  be  compsrable  to 
that  of  the  dog's  tongue  in  similar  circumstances.  Be- 
sides, the  water  is  not  usually  sucked  out  of  the  hand 
into  the  mouth,  but  by  a  peculiar  knack  Is  jerked  into 
the  mouth  before  the  hand  is  brought  close  to  it,  so  that 
the  hand  is  approaching  with  a  fresh  supply  almost  be- 
fore the  preceding  has  been  swalloweil :  this  is  another 
resemblance  tb  the  action  of  a  dog's  tongue.  On  com- 
ing to  water,  a  person  who  wishes  to  drink  cannot  stop 
the  whole  party  to  wait  for  him  when  travelling  in  car- 
avans, and  therefore,  if  on  ft  Hit,  any  delay  would  oblige 
him  to  uniutual  exertion  in  order  to  overtake  his  party. 
He  therefore  drinks  in  the  manner  described,  and  has 
satisfie<l  his  thirst  in  much  less  time  than  one  who,  hav- 
ing more  leisure,  or  l>eing  disposed  to  more  dclilierate 
enjoyment,  Imiks  out  for  a  place  where  he  may  kneel  or 
lie  down  to  bring  his  mouth  in  contact  M-ith  the  water, 
and  imbibe  long  and  slow  draughts  of  it"  (Kitto,  Picfo^ 
rial  Hihte,  ad  \ncX 

Lapse  is  a  term  used  in  English  ecclesiastical  law 
to  denote  the  failure  to  exercise  the  right  of  presenting 
or  collating  a  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice  within  the 
lawful  period.  On  su(*h  occasions,  if  the  bishop  be  the 
patron,  the  right  devolves  or  lapses  to  the  archbishop, 
and  if  the  archbishop  omits  to  take  advantage  thereof, 
to  the  king.  So  also  if  any  person,  other  than  the  bish- 
op, be  patron,  on  his  neglecting  to  present,  the  right 
lapses  hi  the  first  place  to  the  bishop,  on  the  bishop's 
neglet^t  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  him  to  the  king. 
The  patron,  the  bishop,  and  the  archbishop  are  several- 
ly and  succeaaively  allowed  the  full  period  of  six  calen- 
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dar  months,  exclusive  of  the  day  on  which  the  benefice 
becomes  void ;  and  if  the  bisliop  be  himself  the  patron, 
he  must  collate  to  the  bcneHoe  within  the  period  of  the 
first  six  months  after  the  vacancy,  as  he  b  not  entitled 
to  six  months  in  his  character  of  patron,  and  six  months 
more  in  his  character  of  bishop.  When  the  patron's 
six  months  have  expired,  his  right  of  presentation  is 
not  abfwlutely  destroyed  by  the  lapse  which  then  takes 
place,  but  the  bishop  actiuires  merely  a  kind  of  concur- 
rent right  with  him ;  for,  although  the  bishop  may  col- 
late immediately  after  the  lapse,  yet,  so  long  as  he  suffers 
the  benefice  to  continue  vacant,  he  caimot  refuse  to  in- 
stitute a  person  presented  by  the  patron ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  when  the  bishop's  six  months  have  expired, 
the  patron  may  present  at  any  time  before  the  archbish- 
op has  filled  up  the  vacancy.  By  thene  means  provbion 
is  made  against  the  imprcjper  duration  of  vacancies  in 
the  Clmn*h ;  for  when  the  benefice  has  continued  vacant 
for  six  months,  the  patronage  for  that  turn  becomes  an 
(»bject  of*  competition  between  the  origiiud  patron  and 
the  bishop  or  archbishop,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  nomi- 
nee of  that  party  which  presents  first  being  entitled  to 
the  benefice.  But  when  the  right  to  present  has  passed 
the  bishop  and  the  archbishop,  and  through  their  neg- 
lect has  actually  lapsed  to  the  crown,  a  different  rule  pre- 
vails, arising  from  an  old  maxim  of  English  law,  that  the 
king's  rights  shall  never  be  barred  or  de8tn>yc<i  by  delay 
<»n  his  part.  Xuiliim  trmpus  ocairrU  regi.  When,  there- 
fore, the  lapse  to  tlic  king  has  actually  occurred,  the 
right  of  presentation  for  that  turn  is  absolutely  vested 
in  him ;  and  if  the  patron  presents  while  the  benefice 
continues  vacant,  the  king  may  present  at  any  time  af- 
terwards before  another  vacancy  occurs,  and  may  turn 
out  the  patron's  nominee.  But  if  the  patron's  nominee 
is  instituted  and  inducted,  and  dies  incumbent,  or  if,  af- 
ter his  induction,  he  is  deprived  by  sentence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  or  resigns  bormfile,  and  not  with  intent 
to  defeat  the  king's  right  to  present,  before  the  king  has 
exercised  that  right,  it  is  then  held  that  his  right  is  de- 
stroyed ;  for  he  was  only  entitled  to  the  presentation  fur 
one  turn,  and  his  having  permitted  the  patron  to  present 
for  that  tuni  will  not  entitle  him  to  any  other.  When 
the  vacancv  is  occasioned  bv  the  death  of  the  incum- 
l)ent,  or  by  his  cession,  which  is  his  own  volimtary  act, 
l)cing  the  acceptance  of  a  second  Itencfice  incompatible 
with  the  one  which  he  already  holds,  the  patnm  is 
lM)und  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy,  without  its  being 
notified  to  him  by  the  bishop,  and  his  six  months  arc 
calculated  from  the  time  at  which  the  vacancv  actunllv 
occurs.  But  when  the  incumbent  is  deprived  by  sen- 
tence of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  when  he  resigns, 
such  resignation  being  necessarily  made  into  tlie  hands 
(»f  the  bishop,  it  is  held  that,  as  neitlier  his  deprivation 
nor  resignation  can  be  complete  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  bishop,  the  bishop  ought  to  notify  the  vacancy  to 
the  patron,  and  that  the  patron's  six  months  are  to  be 
calculated  from  the  time  at  which  such  notice  is  given. 
And  in  like  manner,  if  the  patron  presents  in  due  time, 
and  the  bii^op  refuses  to  institute  the  person  so  present- 
ed on  the  grt)und  of  his  insufiiciency,  the  hiHhop  ought, 
if  the  patron  be  a  layman,  to  give  notice  of  his  refusal, 
and  until  he  does  so  no  lapse  can  take  place ;  but  if  the 
patron  be  a  spiritual  person,  it  appears  from  the  old  law- 
lKK)ks4hat  no  notice  is  necessary*,  because  the  spiritual 
I>erson  is  presumed  to  l)e  a  competent  judge  of  the  mor- 
als and  abilities  of  the  person  whom  he  has  selected  for 
the  appointment.  If,  on  account  of  some  such  neglect 
or  omission  rm  the  part  of  the  bishop,  the  benefice  does 
not  laf>se  to  him,  it  cannot  lapse  to  the  archbishop  or  to 
the  king;  for  it  is  a  rule  that  a  lafise  cannot  take  place 
per  MltufOy  that  is,  by  leaping  over  or  leavini;  out  the 
intermediate  steps.  This  rule  protects  the  patron'n  riglu 
from  being  ever  injured  by  the  improper  refusal  of  the 
bishop  to  institute  his  nominee;  for  the  bifthop  can  take 
no  a(ivantage  of  that  which  is  (K'casioncd  by  his  own 
wrongful  at!t,  neither  can  the  archbishop  or  the  king, 
for  tlie  rpAson  allied  above.     This  right  of  lapse  ap- 


pears to  have  been  first  established  about  the  dme  of 
the  reign  of  Heiuy  II,  and  to  be  coeval  with  the  prac- 
tice of  institution.  Previously  to  that  period  the  in- 
cumbent's title  was  complete,  upon  his  appointment  by 
the  patron,  without  his  being  instituted  by  the  bishop. 
But  the  Church  of  Rome,  always  anxious  to  render  the 
clergy  independent  of  the  laity,  strongly  opposed  this 
custom  (praram  conauetudinem,tA  Pope  Alexander  III, 
in  a  letter  to  Thomas  ii  Becket,  designates  it),  and  in- 
sisted that  the  right  of  appointing  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices belonged  exclusively  to  the  bishops.  This  intro- 
duced the  ceremony  of  ittstitution  ( q.  v.).  It  is,  however, 
contendetl  by  some  that  institution  is  as  ancient  as  the 
establishment  of  Christianitj'  in  England;  but  Black- 
stone  Cii,Ha)  maintains  that  it  was  introduced  at  the  time 
sUted  above.  After  tliat  period  the  bishop  alone  had 
the  power  of  conferring  the  legal  title  to  the  vacant 
church,  which  he  did  by  institution;  but  he  was  still 
bound  to  institute  the  person  presented  to  him  for  that 
purpose  by  the  patron,  provided  the  patron  presented 
some  one.  But  how  long  was  the  bitthop  to  wait  to  see 
whether  it  was  the  (latron's  intention  to  exercise  bis 
right  of  presentation  ?  The  law  declared  that  he  should 
wait  a  reasoiuible  time;  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  patron  and  the  conveniem^e  of  the  pub- 
lic, it  has  settled  that  time  to  be  six  montha.  See  Jus 
Dkvolutum. 

Lapsed.    See  Lapst. 

Lapsi,  in  the  more  extended  meaning  of  the  word, 
"the /alien"  especially  those  who  were  excluded  from 
communion  with  the  Church  on  account  of  having  com- 
mitted one  of  the  peccata  mortulia.  In  a  more  restrict- 
ed sense,  it  was  used  to  denote  such  as  had  **  fallen 
away,"  i.  e.  commit  te<l  ihepeccaUim  mcrtaU  of  denying 
their  faith.  It  was  natural  (hat  these  should  be  first 
designated  by  the  expression  of  "lapsi,*'  as  heretics 
were  very  numerous  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
and  the  question  of  their  reintegration  into  the  Church 
was  one  of  considerable  importance.  As,  af^er  the  close 
of  the  persecutions,  there  were  no  longer  any  **  lajisi"  in 
that  sense  of  the  word,  it  came  to  be  applied  as  synony- 
mous ye\t\i  po^itentes  or  hfcretici,  though  only  occasion- 
ally.   Compare  Henschel,  Olossarium^  s.  v. 

The  "  lapsi"  were  especially  numerous  when  persecu- 
tion assumed  the  regular  and  systematic  form  it  obtained 
in  Koman  law  under  Nerva  and  Trajan.  Persistence  in 
the  pntfcssion  of  Christianity  was  alone  considered  a 
crime  against  the  state.  Yet  Trajan  granted  full  for- 
giveness to  the  Christians  who  consented  to  offer  up  in- 
cense before  his  statues  and  those  of  the  goda.  During 
the  Decian  persecution  the  form  of  abjuration  became 
even  more  simple.  Those  who  shrank  from  offering  up 
sacrifices  were  sujyposed  to  have  done  so  by  the  authori- 
ties. Indeed,  in  many  instances  certificates  were  given 
by  magistrates  that  the  law  had  actually  been  complied 
with.  Such  mild  measures  made  it  easv  for  manv  to 
recant.  Cyprian  informs  us  that  large  numbers  eagerly 
recanted  in  Carthage  even  before  the  persecution  broke 
out;  and  Tertullian  {De  fuga  in  pertec.  c.  18)  relates 
with  righteous  indignation  that  whole  congregations, 
with  the  clerg}'  at  their  head,  would  at  times  resort  to 
dishonorable  bribes  in  order  to  avert  persecution.  But. 
after  the  end  of  the  persecution,  many  tried  to  unite 
again  with  the  Church.  The  question  now  arose  whetli- 
er  the  (.'hurch  could  again  receive  them  as  members, 
and  on  what  conditions:  and  also,  who  had  the  power 
to  decide  that  question?  In  the  first  ages  euch  peni- 
tents were,  upon  their  confessions,  readmitted  by  impo- 
sition of  hands,  (^onfesfors  had  the  privihge  of  issuing 
Utters  of  pcAce  (HMli  pacu)  to  the  lapsed,  M'hich  fa- 
cilitated tlu  ir  early  reception  to  communion.  But  such 
penitents  were  ineligible  for  holy  orders,  and,  if  already 
onlained,  they  were  deposed,  not  being  allowed  to  re- 
sume their  clerical  functions,  but  suffered  onlv  to  remain 
in  lay  communion.  By  de>grees  these  admisaions  wen* 
made  still  easier,  and  therefore  l)ecame  a  matter  of  oe- 
rious  consideration  by  the  Coimiil  of  Ancyra  (q.  v.),  and 
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resulted  in  the  revival  cyf  the  old  Montaniat  oontroveny  |  ormthological  conductors  lead  them  through  a 
MA  to  the  purity  and  holinen  of  the  Church,  hesidcD  pro-  ,  ert  tract  terminated  by  itiountuitui  and  rorkSf  in 
vuldng  another  as  to  the  extent  of  episcopal  powers.  .  situated  the  royal  aviary  of  K|M)p8.     The  Se 
On  the  controversies  and  schisms  which  were  thus  pro-    and  Vulgate  agree  with  the  Arabian  interpi 
voked  in  the  African  Church,  see  the  articles  Cyfkian  ;    translating  the  Hebrew  term  by  tTrui//  and  upup 
Dkcius;  Felicissim L'8 ;  Martyrs  and  Confcssoics ;    as  the  Syrian  name  is  kihiphiih,  and  the  Kgypi 
NovATiA^c ;  NovATira.    (Compare  also  Schaff,  (.'h,  Ultl,  \  kuphuh^  both  ap])arently  of  t  be  same  origin  as  duk 
voL  i,  §  114  and  115.)     Epiphanius  asserts  that  Mcle-    the  propriety  of  substituting  hoo{)oe  for  lapwing 
tius  revived  the  struggle  against  the  laxity  of  Church    version  appears  sufficiently  established.     The  wui 
discipline;  yet  this  assertion  is  not  fully  substantiated; '  jtof  is  evidently  onomatopoctic,  l)eing  derived  frr. 
the  question  of  authority  was  already  the  furemost  in  :  voice  of  the  bird,  which  resembles  the  words  ** 
these  discussions.    See  MKLrriL's.    This  was  still  more  i  hoop,"  softly  but  rapidly  uttered.    "^  It  utters  at  ti 
the  case  in  the  controversy  with  the  Donatists  (q.  v.).     .  sound  closely  resembling  the  word  hoop,  hoop,  hoo^ 
The  only  other  points  to  be  noticed  are  some  deci-  '  breathed  out  so  soflly,  but  rapidly,  as  to  rcminc 
sions  of  the  councils  which  gradually  elaborated  each  of  ;  hearer  of  the  note  of  the  dove*'  (Yarrell,  Brit,  Biro 
the  principles  finally  established.     Thus  seven  canones    170).    The  Germans  call  the  bird  Kin  Hotip,  the  Fre 
(1-8)  of  the  Synod  of  Ancyra  determine  the  penance  tu    Im  //uppe^Yfhk'h  is  particularly  appropriate,  as  it  re 
be  performed  by  the  iapsi.     It  distinguished  between    both  to  the  crest  and  note  of  the  bird.     In  Sweden  i 
those  who  cheerfully  partook  of  the  repast  which  foU  '  known  by  the  name  of //ar-^o^/,  the  army-bird,  becat 
k)wed  the  sacrifices  offered  to  idols,  those  who  partook  !  from  its  ominous  cry,  frequently  heard  in  the  wilds 
of  it  reluctantly  and  with  tears,  and  those  who  ate  none  '  the  forest,  while  the  bird  itself  moves  oflTas  any  one  i 
of  iL     These  latter  were  punished  with  two  years  of  '  proaches,  the  common  (icople  have  supptosed  that  sc 
)«aance,  ihe  others  more  severely.    Priests  who  hod  sac-  I  sons  of  s<.*arc>ity  and  war  are  impending  (Lloyd's  Scoh 
riticed  to  idols  lost  their  ecclesiastical  character.     The    Adrent,  ii,  321). 


Synod  of  Nicau  was  still  more  lenient.     Those  against 
whom  it  was  mi^t  severe  were  persons  who  had  recanted 


The  hoopoe  is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine  at  this  da 
(Forskiil,  iJetcr,  Anim,  pref.  p.  7,  Husatl,  A leppo,  11^81 


without  being  threatened  in  their  li\'es  or  fortunes;  yet    II(ist,  yachr.  r.  Marokko,  p.  297;  com|)are  Jerome,  at 

even  those,  while  declared  to  be  **  unworthy  of  the  pity  '  Zech,  v,  0^  IkH^hstein,  Saturgtsvh.  ii,  547),  and  was  from 

of  the  Church,**  were  also  readmitted.     Naturally,  as  :  remote  ages  a  bird  of  myster>'.     Many  and  strange  are 

lienecution  decreased,  the  Church  became  less  stringent,  |  the  storii's  which  are  told  of  the  hoo{)oe  in  ancient  Ori- 

ss  it  had  no  longer  to  fear  desertions.     Even  before  that  ,  cntal  fable,  and  some  of  these  stories  are  by  no  means  to 

the  practice  of  the  Eastern  Church  had  become  very    its  credit.     It  seems  to  have  been  always  regarded,  both 

lenient.     See  Tertullian,  L)e  pudieitia ;  De  patnitentia ;  I  by  Arabians  and  (ireeks,  with  a  supcnttitious  reverence 

Cyprian,  De  Uip*i$ ;  epiitolx ;  epp,  canonian  Dionyni  \  — a  circumstance  which  it  owes,  no  doubt,  partly  to  ita 

Alejcamdrini,  c  262;  Mansu  .4 eta  Concit,  (AncjT.  1-8 ;  !  crest  (Aristoph.  Birds,  94;  compare  Ovid,  Met,  vi,  672), 

Nicxn.  10-18;  II  Carthag.  3;  III  Carthag.  27;  Agath.  \  which  certainly  gives  it  a  most  im|Mising  appearance, 

15) ;  Jacobi  Sirmondi  J/igtoria  ptrnitentitB  pM  (1  ().'>());  '  partly  to  the  length  of  itJt  beak,  and  partly,  also,  to  its 

jQh,MonniCotnm,histor,dediAriplinainaiiminiiitratione  i  habits.     '*If  any  one  anointed  himself  with  its  blood, 

ticr,pamU.  \3  primis  Maculut  (16)1);  Klee,  Die  Beirhte,  ■  and  then  foil  asleep,  he  would  sec  diemons  sufibcatiag 

ftse  kiMt,  krit,  UnUnuchuHg  (1828; ;  Krause,  Diss,  de  .  him'* — **  if  its  liver  were  eaten  with  rue,  the  eater's  wits 

Ltpti*  prima  ecdetim ;  Kiddle,  Christian  A  n/iq.  p.  624  ;  would  be  sharpened,  and  pleasing  memories  be  excited** 

M\. ;  Siegel,  Chrittlich-Kirchliche  A  Uerthurner,  i,  20<)  st). ;  .  —are  superstitions  held  respecting  this  bird.    One  more 

Sehrijckh,  Kirchengetch,  iv,  215, 282  sq.;  v,  59, 313, 382 ;    fable  narrated  of  the  hooi)oe  is  given,  because  its  origin 

Herzog, /i(ea^£'Acyib^/>.  viii,  200;  Blunt, />Mr/. //i>/.  ci/m/ |  can  be  traced  to  a  peculiar  habit  of  the  bird.     The 

Ihct,  Theology,  p.  395.     See  Apostasy.     (J.  II.  W.)        |  Arabs  say  that  the  hoopoe  is  a  betrayer  of  secrets ;  that 

• ,_  •       .  .  /.     .......  r .       it  is  able,  moreover,  to  point  out  hidden  wells  and  foun- 

Ifapwlne,  m  our  version,  is  used  for  TB^S^^  (an-  i  .  •  .  i     x'      ^i     i  .^i- 

...    ^         ?        r  »     *  V""    .  tains  under  ground    Now  the  hoopoe^  on  settling  upon 

kiphath  ,  perhaps  from  r»1^,  the  Arabic  for  cock,  and  the  ground,  has  a  strange  and  portentons-looking  habit 
XD*3,  head,  i.  e.  topknot;,  a  word  which,  occurring  as  ,  of  Ijending  the  head  downwards  till  the  ptiint  of  the 
the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  only  in  Lev.  xi,  19  and  )x>ak  touches  the  gn)und,  raising  and  depressing  itA 
Daut.  xiv,  18,  afltirds  no  internal  or  collateral  evidence  ,  crest  at  the  same  time.  Hence,  with  much  pntbabUity, 
to  establish  the  propriety  of  the  translation.  It  has  arose  the  Arabic  fable.  These  storii>s,  absurd  as  they 
been  surmised  to  mean  "double-crest,**  which  is  suffi-  are,  are  here  mentioned  because  it  was  i)erha|)S  in  a 
ciently  ctirrect  when  applied  to  the  hwtpoe,  but  less  s<i  •  great  measure  owing,  not  only  to  the  uncleanly  habits 
when  applied  to  the  lapwing  (Targum,  (/'/////u( //(/>M/rimM),  of  the  bird,  but  almi  to  the  su|)erHtitious  feeling  with 
or  the  cfick  of  the  woods,  Tetrao  urof/alins,  for  which  i  which  the  h(x)|K>e  was  regar(U>d  by  the  Kgv'ptians  and 
bird  B>ichart  pro<luccs  a  more  direct  etymologA'^  and  he  ,  heathen  generally,  that  it  was  forbidden  as  Ukh\  to  the 
might  have  appealed  to  the  fact  that  the  Attatjan  visits  ,  Israelites,  who.te  affections  Jehovah  wished  to  wean 
Syria  in  winter,  exclusive  of  at  least  two  species  of  Pte-  '  from  the  land  of  their  bondage,  to  which,  as  we  know, 
r^les^  or  aand-grouse,  which  probably  remain  all  the  I  they  fondly  clung.  The  summit  of  the  augural  rod  is 
year.  But  these  names  were  anciently,  as  well  as  in  '  said  to  have  been  carved  in  the  form  of  a  hoopoe's  head; 
nHxlem  times,  so  often  confounded  that  the  (ireek  writ-  '  and  one  of  the  kind  is  still  usefl  by  Indian  gosseinn,  and 
er«  even  used  the  term  (rallinacea  to  denote  the  htMipoe;  I  even  Armenian  bisho[)s,  attention  being  no  doubt  drawn 
lur  Hesychius  explains  ticoif  in  ^E-M-hylus  by  the  (ireek  !  to  the  binl  by  its  |)eculiarly  arranged  bars  upon  a  delt- 
tppellations  of  **  m(N>r-cock**  and  **  mountain-C4M;k*'  (see  i  cate  vinous  fawn  color,  and  further  embellished  with  a 
Huchart,  a.  v.  Dukiphath):  and  in  modem  languages  :  beautiful  fan-shaped  crest  of  the  same  color.  The  h<M»- 
umilar  mistakes  respecting  this  bird  are  abundant.  iEs- :  {Kte  is  a  binl  of  the  slender-billed  tribe,  allied  to  the 
chylus  speaks  of  the  hoopoe  by  name,  and  expre^ly  creepers  {Certhiailtr),  al)out  as  large  as  a  pigeon,  but 
rails  it  the  bird  of  the  rocks  {Frof/m,  291.  ()U(»ted  by  !  rather  more  slender.  The  general  hue  is  a  delicntc  re<l- 
Aristotlc,  //. /I .  ix,  49).  vKlian  (X.A.  Hi,  26)  says  that  dish  buff,  but  the  l»ack,  wings,  and  tail  are  beautifully 
tbme  t>irda  build  their  nests  in  lo/ty  rocks,  Aristotle's  :  marked  with  broad  alteniate  bands  of  black  and  white: 
Words  are  to  the  same  effect,  for  he  writes, "  Now  some  !  the  feathers  of  the  crest,  which  can  l)e  raised  or  drop|>e<l 
animals  are  found  in  the  mountains,  as  the  hoopoe,  for  ;  at  pleasure,  are  terminated  liy  a  white  sprn^e  tip|ted  with 
instance**  (U,A.\,  1).  When  the  two  lawsuit-wearied  .  black.  In  Kgj'pt  these  birds  are  numerous  (Sonnini, 
citizens  of  Athens,  Kuelpidcs  and  Pisthetasrus,  in  the  \  Tnirels,  i,  204),  forming  probably  two  sfiecies,  the  one 
otmedy  of  the  BinU  of  Aristophanes  (20,  54\  are  on  '  permanently  resident  aljout  human  habitat  ions,  the  other 
tbeir  aearch  for  the  home  of  Epops,  king  of  birds,  their  '.  migrator^*,  and  the  same  that  visits  Eun)pe.    The  lat- 


Hoopoe  lUpafB  Bptp*). 
a  wadea  in  the  mud  when  Itn  Nile  hu  nibBid«l,  uid 
eetu  for  woims  and  insects;  and  the  fonner  ia  known 
lo  rear  iti  ;oun^  so  much  immerwd  in  the  Bhuda  and 
fngmenli  of  beetles,  etc.  la  lu  tsuK  1  diaagrwable 
amell  about  iu  jieet,  which  ia  alwava  in  holcn  or  in  hol- 
low trees.  Thousli  an  unclpan  Irird  in  the  Hebrew  Uw, 
the  common  mi(,Tatory  hoopoe  ia  eaten  in  Egypt,  and 

cooaidered  inedible.  See  Macnillivray'i  Briluk  Binli, 
in,  4S;  Tartell,  BHI.  B.  n,  ITM.  ii  ti.\  LloydV  Hamdi- 
wuun  Aiirmlam,  ii,  321.  The  chief  firuuiidH  Tor  all 
the  Hlthy  habita  which  hare  been  aacribcd  In  Ihia  mueh- 
nuligned  bird  are  to  be  Tound  in  the  bcl  that  it  reaorta 
to  dunghills,  etc.,  in  search  oT  the  worma  and  insecu 
which  it  Hnda  there.  A  wrilerin /Ka,  i,  49,  Myt,"  We 
fixuid  the  hoopoe  a  very  good  bird  tn  eat."  Triatram 
aays  of  the  hoopoe  (llm.  i,  27) :  "  The  Arabs  have  a  su- 
peiatitinoa  reverence  for  this  Wrd,  which  they  believe  (o 
"Htial  qualities,  and  call '    ■■- 


Itji 


ingrediet 


naU 


n  the  practice  of  witchcraft."  See  B»ch' 
art.  Bitroz.  iii,  107  aq.;  HoMnmllller,  AUtrlk.  IV,  ii, 
8!6;  Oedmann,  Samml.  v,  66  sq.;  Sotiimer,  BtU.  Ab- 
kandL  I,  !M  Bi|. ;  Prraiji  fgrkipadia,  n.  v.  Upupida : 
Wood,  BMt  A  mmali,  p.  892. 

Dr.  Thomaon,  however,  diaaents  ftnm  the  common 
view  above  i  hat  the  Hebrew  ihiliphnih  ia  the  ordinary 
hed-bood  or  hoopoe,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  "is  a 
ankall  bird,  good  to  raf,  comparativelv  me.  and  there- 
fore not  liliely  to  have  been  mentioned  at  all  by  Hoees, 
and  atill  teas  la  have  been  classed  with  tbe  unclean." 
He  prupnaes  tbe  En)cliah  pncil,  called  by  ihe  natives 
aov  and  &i-fnf.  "  The  bird  appeare  in  Palestine  only 
in  tbe  depth  of  winter.  It  then  disperses  over  the 
mountains,  and  remains  until  early  spring,  when  it  en- 
tirely disappewB. 


6  LARDNER 

n^t  areitakes  it.  It  otto*  a  lood  senna  wbtn  abeM 
In  fly,  which  sounds  like  tbe  laat  of  tlie  above  namta. 
It  is  legarded  as  an  nuciean  Intd  by  tha  Anba.  Tbe 
u^^iei  pan  of  the  body  and  wings  are  of  a  dull  slBt»-e<^ 
or,  the  under  parts  of  botb  are  while.  It  baa  a  tf^ikool 
on  the  hinder  part  of  Ihe  head  pointiiig  backward  Bke 
a  horn,  and  when  ruiining  about  on  tbe  gnmnd  it  doae- 
ly  lesemUcs  a  young  hare"  {IaikI  and  Soot,  i,  IM). 

Latdnor,  Dloaysltis,  LUD„  a  disiinguiahed  £■«- 
lisb  writer  on  physical  science,  was  born  iu  Dublin  April 
8, 1798,  and  was  appointed  prafeaoT  of  nataial  philoao- 
phy  and  astronomy  in  Univeruty  Coltq^,  LondoD,  in 
l»M.    InI»a0hepn>ject«daaonofEDc7da|aedia,cea- 

ics,  etf.,  by  the  must  etninent  authors,  and  IM  TolmiMB 
were  accordingly  published,  under  the  general  name  of 
tanbirr'i  Cyclopedia,  between  1830  and  1844.  SooW 
of  tiiese  volumes  were  from  his  own  pen.  A  aecond  is- 
sue of  this  work  waa  begun  in  ISbB.  He  baa  poUidwd 
various  scientiflc  works,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  bis  "  hand-lwoka~  of  various  brancbea  of  natural  pbi- 
loanphy  (I804-56).  HeiaolHiIhe  aalfaor  ofthelfHsm 
of  ^rirarr  nnd  Art,  vi  excellent  popular  eipodtion  of 
the  phvHcal  acience*,  witb  tbeir  appUcationa.  He  died 
in  Paris  April  29,  IH&A 

Lardnor,  Natbftnlel,  D.D.,  a  very  noted  Engliab 
theologian  and  minieler  of  Ihe  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  of 
Arian  tendency,  was  bom  in  Hawkahunt,  in  Kent,  in 
1684.  In  early  life  he  waa  a  pupil  nf  Dr.  Jnshtia  Old- 
field,  a  minister  of  eminence  in  Chat  denomination,  bol, 
like  many  of  the  Disaenleia  of  his  lime,  he  preferred  lo 
gn  abniad  lo  prosecute  his  kindles.  He  spent  more  than 
three  years  at  tbe  Univereily  of  Utiecht,wbeie  he  alud- 

al  the  UnireiHly  of  Leydfn.  He  reiuniHl  to  EngUnd 
in  1703.  and  continued  In  prosecute  his  theological  alud- 
ieawilh  a  view  to  the  ministry,  which  he  entered  al  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  He  brgan  preaching  at  8lokc~New- 
ingtim  in  1709,  but,  owing  tu  his  want  of  power  to  mod- 
ulate his  voice.  Boon  became  prirale  chaplain  and  tutor 
in  the  family  of  lady  Treby.  In  1724  be  waa  appmntcd 
lecturer  at  the  Old  Jenrj',  where  he  delivered  in  oulbne 
{hia  work,  T'ArCmAMJ'jr  a/ flic  O'o^/futoiy  (London, 
IT27-4S,  5  voU  ttvo),  generally  artnowIedRed  aa  consti- 
tuting Ihe  most  unanswerable  defence  uf  ChiislUoily  lo 
our  own  day.  "The  work  is  unrquatlid  fur  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  ila  investigations.  Recent  reacarcbc* 
supplement  il,bul  it  is  not  likely  thai  they  will  everMH 
persede  it"  (W.J.  Cox  in  Killo).  8ir  Jamta  Uachin- 
tosh,  in  hia  remarka  on  Haley  (in  the  I'trv  o/lkt  Prtf- 
Tta  of  Klhicol  Phiioiapkti),  rather  diaoedita  its  general 
uaefulnesB  as  an  apoloReiical  work,  becauae  it  "soon  wea- 
ries out  the  greater  part  nf  ^cader^"  though  there  are 
many  eminent  English  critics  wbo  think  otherwise  (com- 
pare AUibnne,  lUd. n/fCtiqL  uml  Am.  A  alim, 
ii,  10611).  But  even  sir  J.Hackinloah  coo<e.lts 
that  with  the  scholar  it  has  power:  "Tbe  few 

gradually  won  over  lu  feel  pleasure  in  a  dia- 
pliy  of  know  ledge,  probity,  charily,  and  meek- 

rase  ileeply  inleresting  hit  warmest  feelings" 
(compare  alao  Leland,  iJnificn/  Writtrf).  In 
1729  he  was  unexpectedly  called  to  the  Church 
in  Clutched  Friars,  which  position  he  accept- 
ed and  held  for  about  twenty-two  vean.  He 
died  at  hia  native  place  in  1708,  having  de- 
voteil  his  lung  life  lo  the  proeeculion  of  theo- 
logical ini|uiry,toihe  exclusiun  of  almost  any 
other  subject.  Aa  a  wipplement  lo  Tlif  Crtd- 
OiUlg,  Lardner  wrote  Hitloty  o/lkt  Apntlln 
oml  Enmgelitl:  tcrit'ri  oflht  N.  Tut.  (176«- 
57,  again  1760,  3  vols.  8vo;  also  in  vol  ii  of 
bishop  Watson's  CoOvHoii  o/  TmUt).  Dr. 
Lardner  likewise  wrote  many  other  tiiialisia. 
in  which  his  store  of  learning  ia  binught  to 
bear  on  questions  important  in  Chtiatiau  tbe- 
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ology.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  hU  minor  publi- 
cations, are  his  Ijettefon.  the  Loffos  (1759),  in  which  it  dis- 
tinctly appears  that  he  was  of  the  Unitarian  or  8ocinian 
school ;  and  /Jitior^  oftht  Heretic*  of  the  first  two  Centu- 
ru*  tifier  Christ  (published  afler  his  decease  [  1780, 4to], 
with  addiUons  by  John  Hogg).  The  best  edition  (»f  I^rd- 
ner*s  wori(s  is  that  by  Dr.  Andrew  Ki|)pis  (Lund.  1788, 
11  vols.  8vo);  but  it  is  no  mean  pniof  of  the  estimation 
iu  which  they  are  held,  that,  large  as  the  collection  is, 
they  were  Teprinte<i  entire  as  late  as  1838  ([>ond.  10  vols. 
8vo,  a  very  handsome  edition).  His  writings,  now  more 
than  a  century  old,  are  still  reganled  as  **  a  bulwark  on 
the  side  of  truth,**  so  much  so  that  not  only  ministers 
and  students  of  theology  of  our  day  C4iii  ill  afford  to  be 
without  them,  but  every  intelligent  layman  who  seeks 
to  do  his  duty  in  the  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
should  possess  and  study  them.  **  In  the  applause  of 
Dr.  Lardner,"  says  T.  H.  Home  (BibL  Bib,  p.  tiGS\  **  aU 
parties  of  Christians  are  united,  regarding  him  as  the 
champion  of  their  common  and  holy  faith.  Seeker,  Vor- 
teu.<i,  Watson,  Tomline.  Jortin,  Hay,  and  Paley,  of  the 
Anglican  Church;  Doddridge,  Kippi^  and  IMestloy, 
among  the  Dissenters,  and  all  foreign  Pn»testant  Bibli- 
cal critics  have  rcnderetl  public  homage  to  his  learning, 
his  fairness,  and  his  great  merits  as  a  Christian  apolo- 
gi:)t.  The  candid  of  the  literati  of  the  Uomish  com- 
munion have  extolled  his  labors;  and  even  Morgan  and 
(iibbon,  professed  unbelievers,  have  awarded  to  him  the 
meed  of  faithfulness  and  impartiality.  By  collecting  a 
msM  of  scattered  e^-idcnces  in  favor  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  evangelical  histor}',  he  established  a  btdwark  on 
the  side  of  truth  which  infidelity  has  never  presumed  to 
attack.**  See  Dr.  Kippis,  Li/e  of  Lardner,  in  vol.  i  of 
the  works  of  the  latter ;  Allibonc,  Dirt,  ofHrit.  and  A  m, 
AHthorgf  ii,  1060;  Knglish  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Farrar,  Critirtil 
llitt,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  -468 ;  Domcr,  Penon  of  Chrbt, 
ii,  pL  ill,  App.  p.  407. 

Lar^B,  in  connection  with  the  MaioIs  and  tlie  Pis- 
kItks,  were  tutelary  spirits,  genii,  or  deities  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  The  derivation  of  the  names  is  not  [ler- 
haps  quite  certain,  but  the  first  is  generally  considered 
the  plural  of  lar,  an  Etruscan  word  signifying  "  lord**  or 
**  hero  ;**  the  second  is  supposed  to  mean  ^'  the  good  or 
benevolent  ones;**  and  the  third  is  connected  with  pe^ 
mu,  **  the  innermost  part  of  a  house  or  sanctuary.'*  The 
Lares,  Manes,  and  Penates  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
regarded  as  essentially  different  beings,  for  the  names 
are  frequently  used  either  interchangeably  or  in  such  a 
cnojunctiou  as  almost  implies  identity.  Yet  some  have 
thought  that  a  distinction  is  discernible,  and  have  look- 
ed upon  tlie  Lares  as  earthly,  the  Manes  as  infernal, 
and  the  Penates  as  heavenly  protectors — a  notion  which 
lias  probably  originated  in  the  fact  that  Manes  is  a  gen- 
end  name  for  the  souls  of  the  departctl,  th(»sc  who  in- 
habit the  lower  world;  while  among  the  i*enatcs  are 
included  such  great  deities  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vesta,  etc 
Hence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  Manes  were  just 
the  Lares  viewed  as  departed  spirits,  and  that  the  1  Se- 
nates embraced  not  only  the  Lares,  but  all  spirits,  wheth- 
er daemons  or  deities,  who  exercised  a  "  s{)oi>ial  provi- 
dence** over  families,  cities,  etc  ()f  the  former,  Manes, 
we  know  almost  nothing  distinctively.  An  annual  fes- 
tiral  was  belt  I  in  their  honor  on  the  19th  of  February', 
called  Feralia  or  Pnrentaliaf  of  the  latter,  Penates,  we 
arc  in  nearly  equal  ignorance,  but  of  the  Lares  we  have 
a  Somewhat  detailed  account.  They  were,  like  the  Pe- 
nates, divided  into  two  classes  —  Lares  domestici  and 
Lartt  puhUcu  The  former  were  the  souls  of  virtuous 
ancestors  aet  free  from  the  realm  of  shades  by  the  Ache- 
rontic  rites,  and  exalted  to  the  rank  of  protectors  of 
their  descendants.  They  were,  in  short,  household  gods, 
and  their  worship  was  really  a  worship  of  ancestors. 
The  tint  of  the  I.Ares  in  point  of  honor  was  the  Ltirfa- 
miUaris,  the  f(»under  of  the  hf»use,  the  family  Lar,  who 
accompanied  it  in  all  its  changes  of  residence.  The 
Lares  puhlici  had  a  wider  sphere  of  influence,  and  re- 
odved  particular  names  from  the  places  over  which  they 


ruled.  Thus  we  read  of  Lares  compitalet  (the  Lares  of 
cross-roads).  Lares  ricortim  (the  Lares  of  streets),  the 
Lares  rurales  (the  rural  Lares),  I^Mres  riales  (the  I..ares 
of  the  highways),  lAires  pennarini  (the  Lares  of  the 
sea),  and  the  lAxres  athiculi  (the  Lares  of  the  bedcham- 
ber). The  images  of  these  guardian  spirits  or  deities 
were  placed  (at  least  in  large  houses)  in  small  shrines 
or  compartments  called  a^Kvuhr  or  lararia.  They  were 
worshipped  every  day :  whenever  a  Koman  family  sat 
down  to  meals  <i  portion  of  the  fixxl  was  presented  to 
them ;  but  (uirticular  hont)r8  were  paid  to  them  on  the 
calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  the  month;  and  at  festive 
gatherings  the  lararia  were  thrown  open,  and  the  im- 
ages of  the  household  gods  were  adorned  with  garlands. 
See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Biography  and 
Mythologjtf  a.  v. 

Iiarued,  Sylvester,  an  American  Presln^terian 
minister,  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Ang.  81,  1796,  was 
eilucated  at  Lenox  Academy  and  Middlebury  College, 
studied  theology  in  Princeton  Scniinarj',  and  was  or- 
dained in  July,  1817.  His  earliest  efforts  at  preaching 
sh4)wed  rare  gifts  of  eloquence,  and  his  first  sermons, 
delivered  in  New  York  city,  attracted  large  crowds,  and 
melted  whole  audiences  to  tears.  Prcsitlcnt  Davis,  of 
Midfllcbur>'  College,  remarked  of  him  that  in  his  com- 
IMisition  and  eloquence  he  was  not  suqiassed  by  any 
youth  whom  he  had  ever  known;  and  .lohn  Quincy 
Adams  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  his  equal  in 
the  pulpit.  To  hi^  wonderful  gift  of  oratory  Lamed 
added  the  strength  of  a  dignified  and  i-ommanding  pres- 
ence, a  voice  full  of  melmly  and  [>athos,  thorough  and 
s^knmimthetic  appreciation  of  his  theme,  and  an  unyield- 
ing devotion  to  his  calling.  He  had  the  unusual  power 
of  winning  his  au<licnce  with  the  utterance  of  almost 
his  first  sentence.  His  very  look  was  eloquent.  Lamed 
was  solicited  to  take  the  first  stations,  with  the  largest 
salaries ;  but,  desiring  to  give  his  energies  to  build  u]) 
the  Church  where  it  was  weak,  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 
and  sotm  organized  a  church,  the  First  l*resbytcrian, 
over  which  he  became  pastor.  He  labond  there  with 
the  grciitest  success,  creating  deep  impressions  ufion  the 
I>opular  mind  until  his  death,  Aug.  20,  18*20.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  has  the  death  of  one  so  young  caused  such  wide- 
spread 8om>w.  His  L\fe  and  Sennims  were  published 
by  Itev.  K.  R  Gurlcy  (New  York,  1844.  12mo).  — AUi- 
bone.  Did  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  ,A  uthors,  ii,  1060 ;  Water- 
bury,  Sketches  of  Eloquent  Prtachtrs,  p.  33  st^. ;  New  Ef^ 
lander,  v,  70  sq. 

Larned.'William  AugustuB,  a  noted  American 
C-ongrcgational  theologian  and  pn>fessor,  was  bom  in 
Thomfison  County,  Omn.,  June  23, 1806.  His  ancestors 
had  lived  in  that  county  for  four  generations,  the  first 
of  the  family  having  come  over  in  .lohn  Winthrop*s  col- 
ony in  1680.  lYonded  with  suitable  opportunities  for 
obtaining  an  education  by  his  father,  a  lawyer  of  con- 
siderable ability  and  renown,  young  Larned  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  with  honor  when  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  Although  religiously  trained  he  was 
somewhat  sceptical  in  his  youth,  but,  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Dr.  Fitch  while  in  c(»llege,  he  was  poweri'ully  im- 
pressed, and  in  the  great  revival  that  occurred  soon  after 
ids  grathmtion  he  resolved  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ. 
After  t(.*aching  five  yt^rs,  first  at  Salisbury,  K.  C,  and 
then  for  three  years  as  tutor  in  Yale  College,  he  entered 
upon  his  theological  studies,  and  was  ordained  in  1834 
pastor  (»f  the  Second  Congn'^ational  Church,  Millbur^*, 
Mass.,  hut  was  compelled  to  relinquish  this  charge  iu 
the  following  year  on  account  of  impaired  health.  From 
18:^5  t4>  1K>1I  he  was  associated,  at  their  request,  with 
Rev.  N.  S.  Beman,  D.D.,  and  IU.»v.  Mr.  Kirk,  hi  instmct^ 
ing  theological  students  in  Tn)y,  N.  Y.  Soon  after  fin- 
ishing his  lalKirs  in  Tn>y  he  was  appointed  pn>fessor  of 
rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  Yale  C«)llegc,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  filled  with  honor  and  usefulness  till  his 
death,  Feb.  3, 1862.  Prof.  Lamed's  literary  labors  were 
mostly  confin^  to  the  Neno  Englander,  of  which  he  was 
editor  for  two  years,  and  to  which  he  contributed  twcn- 
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ty-eeven  different  articles  on  a  variety  of  topics.  As 
the  pastor  uf  a  church,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Goodrich 
in  the  professor's  chair,  and  as  a  literary'  man,  he  acquit- 
ted himself  with  fidelity  and  success.  lie  was  a  man 
simple  and  unpretending  in  his  ttuiies  and  habits,  of 
great  purity  of  character,  and  of  strong  faith  in  Christ 
as  his  Saviour.  See  Xew  Euglandtr^  1802,  April,  art.  ix ; 
AppletX)n,  New  A  m.  Cyclop,  voL  x,  s.  v. ;  Congreg,  Quart, 
1863 ;  Dr.  Theodore  Woolsey,  Funeral  Dutcourse  com- 
memorative o/  Jiev,  W.  A,  Lurned  (New  Haven,  1862, 
8vo).     (H.  A.  R) 

Laroche,  Al^vin  ub,  also  called  Alancs  dk  Rupr, 
a  French  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  in  Brit- 
tany about  the  year  1428.  While  yet  quite  young  he 
joined  the  Dominicans,  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Paris,  and  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands  in  1459.  Af- 
ter lecturing  fur  a  while  in  the  conveuts  of  Lille  and 
Douai,  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Gand  in  1468, 
and  at  Kostock  in  1470.  He  died  at  ZwoU  Sept.  8, 147d. 
Full  of  zeal,  but  very  deficient  in  knowledge,  Laroche 
labored  ceaselessly  to  propagate  the  use  of  the  nwary ; 
he  was  the  first  to  preach  on  this  practice,  introducing 
in  his  sermons  marvellous  stories  which  he  mostly  in- 
vented himself.  His  works  were  published  more  than 
a  century  after  his  death,  under  the  title  Beafut  A  lanua 
de  Rape  redinvuSj  de  PsaltrriOf  Sfu  Ronario  Chrutti  et  Ma- 
rue,  tractatugf  in  V partes  distributus  (Friburg,  1619, 4to ; 
CoL  1624;  Naples,  1630).  See  Trithemius,  De  Script, 
Ecclea,  c.  850 ;  Chocjuet,  Script,  Helg,  Ord,  Pradicat,  p. 
202-218;  Echard,  Script,  Ord,  Pradicat, ;  Patiuot,  Me- 
vwirejff  etc,  iii,  144-150;  Hoefer,  Xoue,  Biog,  Genirale^ 
xxix,  622.     See  Kosaky.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Larochefoucaald,  Fr^vn^ois,  Due  de,  a  noted 
French  philosophical  writer,  the  descendant  of  an  old 
French  family  of  great  celebrity,  was  born  in  1613.  He 
early  enjoyed  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  court,  but 
involved  himself  in  intrigues  against  cardinal  Kichelicu, 
and  in  the  tumults  of  the  Fronde,  an<l  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  private  life.  Ever  attached  to  literary  pur- 
suits, he  cultivated  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  lit- 
erary persons  of  his  time,  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Moliere, 
and  composed  his  famous  Memoires  (Cologne,  1662; 
Amsterdam,  1723,  et<^),  in  which  he  gives  a  simple  but 
masterly  historic  account  of  the  (Militical  events  of  his 
time.  In  1665  he  publii^hed  Rejieriorut  on  SetUences  et 
i\f(iximes  Morales,  a  work  containing  360  detached 
thoughts,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  celebrated 
is  his  definition  of  hy|MK*risy,  as  "  the  homage  which 
vice  renders  to  virtue."  The  book  is  reganled  as  a 
model  of  French  pro^c,  and  exhibits  much  acut«ness  of 
observation,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  prevalent  cor- 
ruption and  hypocrisy  of  his  time.  Larochefoucauld 
died  March  17,  16H0.  His  (Enrreji  Completes  were  edit- 
ed by  Depping  (Par.  1818;,  and  his  writings  have  licen 
commented  on  by  a  host  of  critics  of  the  roost  different 
schools,  as  Voltaire,  Vinet,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Victor  Cou- 
sin. See  Suard,  Notice  sur  La  Rochefoucauld;  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Etudes  sur  La  Roche/oucauid^  in  his  Portraits 
des  Femmesi  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GkUrate^  xxix,  634 
»q. 

Laromlgiiidre,  Pikrkb,  a  distinguished  French 
metaphysician,  was  born  at  Livignac-le-Haut.  Aveyn»n, 
Nov.  3, 1756.  He  studiwl  at  the  College  of  Viilcfranrho, 
and  became  successively  professor  of  philosophy  at  Car- 
cassonne, Tarbes  and  La  Floche,  and  Toulouse.'  In  17!K) 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  became  professor  of  the 
normal  school.  In  1812  he  confined  himself  to  his  ofiice 
of  librarian  of  the  university,  still  retaining,  however, 
the  title  of  professor  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  He 
died  at  Paris  Aug.  12,  1837.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  miscellaneous  pieces,  his  chief  reputation  as  a  phi- 
losopher rests  on  his  Lemons  de  Philosophie  (3d  ed.  Paris, 
1826,  8  vols.  12mo).  He  had  been  educated  a  zealous 
pupil  of  Condillac,  but  there  were,  as  Cousin  expresses 
it,  two  men  in  Lammigui^re,  the  ancient  and  the  mod- 
em; the  disciple  and  the  adversarv  of  Condillac 


fAtromiguiere^s  Philosophy, — (1.)  Ckusification  of  the 
Faculties, — "These  powers  and  capacities  be  separates 
into  two  great  classes— those  of  the  undersUtndit^  and 
those  of  the  iciU.  The  faculties  of  the  understanding  he 
reduces  to  these  three :  1.  Attention ;  2.  Comparison ;  3. 
Reasoning.  Of  these  three,  attention  is  the  fundamental 
principle  from  which  the  other  two  proceed ;  and  of  these 
two,  again,  the  phenomena  usually  denoted  by  the  words 
memor}',  judgment,  imagination,  etc,  are  simply  modi- 
fications. Since,  however,  these  three  generic  powers,  in 
their  last  analysis,  are  all  included  in  the  first,  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  understanding  may  be  said  to 
spring  from  the  one  great  fundamental  faculty  of  attention. 
If  we  now  turn  to  the  wiU,  we  find,  according  to  ^l,  Laro- 
miguiere,  a  complete  parallel  existing  between  its  phe- 
nomena and  those  we  have  just  been  coiutidering.  The 
foundation  of  all  voluntary  action  in  man  is  desire ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  already  seen  the  two 
latt«r  faculties  of  the  luiderstanding  spring  from  the 
first,  so  now  we  see  springing  from  detire,  as  the  basbs 
the  two  corresponding  phenomena  of  prej'eretice  and  lib' 
ttiy.  These  three  powers,  then,  being  established,  all 
the  subordinate  powers  of  the  will  are  without  ttiflSculty 
reducible  to  them,  so  that,  at  length,  we  have  the  com- 
plete man  viewed  in  two  different  aspects — in  the  one 
as  an  intellectual,  in  the  other  as  a  voluntary  being,  the 
chief  facts  of  his  intellectual  exactly  corre^Muding  to 
those  of  his  voluntary  existence.  Lastly,  to  bring  the 
whole  system  to  a  state  of  complete  unity,  our  author 
shows  that  desire  itself  is,  strictjy  speakmg,  a  pecidiar 
form  of  attention ;  that  the  fundamental  principle,  there- 
fore, of  our  intellectual  and  voluntary  life  is  the  same ; 
that  the  power  of  attention,  broadly  viewed  (being,  in 
fact^  but  another  expression  for  the  natural  activity  of 
the  human  mind),  is  the  point  from  which  the  whole 
originally  proceeds.  Now  the  contrast  between  this 
psychology  and  that  of  Condillac  is  sufficiently  striking, 
the  one  being  indeed,  in  a  measure,  directly  opposite  to 
the  other.  The  one  lavs  at  the  foundation  of  our  whole 
intellectual  and  active  life  a  faculty  puiely  passive  in  its 
nature,  and  regards  all  phenomena  as  simply  traiurfbr- 
mations  of  it;  the  other  assumes  a  primitive  {jower,  the 
very  essence  of  which  Is  activity,  and  makes  all  our  other 
powers  more  or  less  share  in  this  essence." 

(2.)  Origin  of  our  Ideas, — "  Here,  in  order  to  swerve 
as  little  as  possible  in  ap|)earance  from  the  philosophy 
of  Ck>ndillac,  he  makes  the  whole  inatervUof  our  knowl- 
edge come  from  our  sensibility.  Condillac  had  derived 
all  our  ideas  from  sensation  in  its  ordinary  and  contract- 
ed sense;  Ix)cke  had  derived  them  from  sensation  and 
refiection,  thus  taking  in  the  active  as  well  as  the  pass- 
ive element  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  case ; 
M.  Laromigniere,  however,  explains  his  meaning  of  the 
word  sensibility  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  foun- 
dation still  bniader  than  that  of  Locke  himr^elf.  Sensi- 
bility, he  shows,  is  of  four  kinds:  1.  That  produced  by 
the  action  of  external  things  upon  the  mind — this  is 
sensation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  2.  that  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  our  faoidties  upon  each  other — 
this  is  e({uivalent  to  L(Kke's  refiection ;  3.  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  recurrence  and  comparison  of  several 
ideas  Ujgether,  giving  us  the  perception  of  relations; 
and,  4.  that  which  is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of 
human  actions,  as  right  or  wrong,  which  is  the  moral 
faculty.  In  this  theory  it  appears  at  once  evident  that 
there  is  a  secret  revolt  from  the  doctrines  of  sensational- 
ism. The  activity  of  the  human  mind  was  again  vin- 
dicated, the  majesty  of  reason  restored,  and,  what  was 
still  more  important,  the  moral  faculty  was  again  raised 
from  its  ruins  to  sway  its  sceptre  over  human  actions 
and  purposes.  M.  Lajromiguiere,  the  ideologist,  will  al- 
ways be  viewed  as  the  day-star  of  French  eclecticism** 
(Morell,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  p.  631  »j.). 

Laromigui^re's  works  were  published,  in  the  7th  edi- 
tion, as  (Kuvres  de  Laromiguisre,  at  Paris,  in  1862.  Sec 
C^>usin,  Fragments  phUosophiques  (1838),  ii,  468;  Dami- 
ron,  Essai  sur  tJIistoirt  de  la  Philosophic  en  France  a» 
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Ttr"*  tiicU  (1828);  Daunoa,  Xoitce  sur  la  Vie  et  Us  1  run/*,  April,  1688;  Haag,Aa  France  Prohstante;  Hoe- 
kcriU  de  Laromigniert  (1839);  Valette,  Laromiffuiere  ,  fer,  Sour,hiog,  Ginirak^  xxix, 697.  (J.N. P.) 
et  VEckctume  (1842);  Sapharj-,  I/EcoU  icLctique  et  ^  Larue,  Charles  de,  a  French  J wuit  and  celebrated 
CEcf^U  Erangaute  (1844) ;  Perrard,  Lyiqite  clii^ue  preacher,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1643 ;  joined  the  order  in 
^iiprts  iespnnctpes  de  Uiromyjuure  (1844);  C. Mallet,  j^.^^^  \,^xsi^  soon  after  im>fefwor  of  rhetoric,  and  at 
Mem,  nir  lAiromvjuure,  m  the  ton^  rendu  He  FAca-  i  ^„^^  attracted  the  attention  of  l^»uis  XIV  bv  his  talents 
d^mie  des  Sciences  uiorales  et  polUiques  (184/),  vol.  m;  ,  ^  ^  preacher  and  poet.  He  was  for  a  while  sent  as  a 
Tissot,  Appriciatums  des  I^fons  dePhdosophie  tie  A«ro-  ,  ^i^jo^ary  anions  the  I^rotestaiits  of  the  C^lvennes,  but 
mufuure  (1855) ;  Mignet,  Isotu-ehuftorviue  sur  la  \jeet  1  ^^^^  retiimetl  to  Paris,  where  he  was  api>ointcd  professor 
fr*  Ei-rUs  de  Af.  Larmayutert  (1856) ;  Tame,  I^s  Philo-  \  „f  rhetoric  in  the  college  I^uis-le-<iraiid.  He  was  also 
Pfpkes  tntn^ats  du  xwr«*  necU  (185/);  Hoefer,AoMr.  i  ^^^^  ct.nfessor  of  the  dauphiness,  and  of  the  duke  of 
Btog.  Generale,  xxix,  669.  j  j^^ri.     He  die<l  at  Paris  May  27,  1725.     Urue  wrote 

Laros,  John  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re-  Idyllin  (Kouen,  1669,  12mo),  rcprintetl  under  the  title 
formed  Church,  of  Huguenot  descent,  was  bom  in  Le-  '  Carmutum  Libri  ic  (6th  ed.  Paris,  1754),  which  contains, 
high  Co.,  Pa.,  in  Feb.  1755.  He  was  three  years  a  sol-  '  among  a  number  of  profane  pieces,  a  (ireek  ode  in  honor 
dier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  fought  in  the  battle  '.  of  the  iramairulate  conception  (1670) : — P,  Virffilii  Ma- 
of  Trenton.  Afterwards  he  went  to  North  Carolina,  ronin  Ojyera,  interpret atvme  et  notisj  ad  vsutn  Ihlphiui 
where  he  taught  school  He  studied  theolog>'  private-  (Paris*,  1675, 4to,  often  reprinted) : — Hermans  (in  Mignc, 
ly,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1795.  He  preached  Collection  des  Orateurs  I'facres):  these  arc  celebrated  as 
^even  years  in  North  Carolina,  when  be  removed  to  models  of  pathos,  as  well  as  for  vehemence  of  style  and 
Ohio,  and  there  continued  the  good  work.  He  was  not  '  grace  of  diction : — Panefjyriqves  des  Saints,  etc.  (Paris, 
ordained,  however,  till  1820.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1844,  ^  1740,2  vols.  12mo);  and  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces, 
having  accomplished  an  important  work  in  Ohio  as  a  ,  etc  See  Mercure  de  France,  Jime,  1726;  Baillet,  Jv^f- 
piuneer  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Mr.  Laros 
wrote  much.  He  left  behind  in  MS.  treatises  on  The 
Decrees  of  God  and  Reprobation,  and  The  Eridences  of 
taring  Faith,    These  are  in  (ierman— ably  conceived, 


ments  des  Sarants;  Jovmal  des  Sarants,  1695, 1706, 1712, 
1738,  and  1740;  IHct.dts  Predicntturs ;  Le  Long,  BM, 
Uistorique;  "hlvren, Dictionnaire  IJist.ix;  Bill. des  ecri- 
vnins  de  la  Compar/nie  de  Jems,  p.  658-665;   Hoefer, 


well  conducted,  and  written  in  a  beautiful  style.    He  left    Nour,  Biog.  Generate,  xxix,  700. 


also  a  number  of  poems  of  considerable  merit.  Without 
much  learning,  he  was  decidedly  a  genius,  but,  what  is 
better,  he  left  behind  him  the  record  of  a  long,  laborious, 
and  useful  life. 

louToque,  Daniel,  a  French  theologian  and  writer, 


LaB8B'a  (Aorraia, derivation  unknown),  a  place  men- 
tioned only  in  Acts  xxvii,  8,  as  a  city  lying  near  the 
Fair  Havens,  in  the  Island  of  Crete.     Other  M8S!  havo 
Alassa  {"AXaatta),  and  some  (with  the  Vulgate)  Thu' 
lassa  (BaXafrcfCT),  which  latter  lieza  adopted  (see  Kui- 
was  bom  at  Yitre  near  1(>60.     He  studied  theolog>',  I  niA^Co/nmeiU.  ad  loc.),  and  Cramer  mentions  coins  of  a 
and  was  about  to  enter  the  ministry,  when  the  revoca-  :  Cretan  town  by  this  latter'  name  (Ancient  Greece,  iii, 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  turn  to  London.    After  |  374) ;  but  neither  of  these  readings  is  to  lie  preferred. 
r>neaching  in  the  capital  of  England  for  several  months,  '  It  is  likely  that  during  the  stay  at  the  adjoining  port 
lie  went  to  Copenhagen  as  minister  to  Huguenot  refu-  '  the  passengers  on  Paul's  ship  visited  Lasa^a  (C<mybeare 
f^e«w.    In  1690  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  a  Ro-  I  and  Howson's  Life  aiui  Epist.  of  St,  Paul,  ii,d20,n.).    It 
ruaui  Catholic ;  but  he  failed  to  meet  with  success  among  I  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Lisia  of  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
t  li«  Ronumists,  and  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  study,  I  bles,  sixteen  miles  east  of  Gortyna  (see  Uiick,  Kreta,  i, 
and  kept  in  close  retirement  from  the  world.     He  died  >  412, 439).     In  the  mouth  of  Januar}-,  1856,  a  yachting 
ac    Paris  Sept,  5, 1781.     A  list  of  his  writings,  which  are  '  party  made  inquiries  at  Fair  Havens,  and  were  told  that 
nr»c  of  particular  interest,  is  given  in  Hoefer,  \ouv,  Biog,  '  the  name  Lascoa  was  still  given  to  some  ruins  in  the 
{^^vurale,  xxix,  697-699.  neighborhood.    It  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  southern 

'w  ««-^  m^  *^ui       J        J-  *•       ;  u«  1  v«v««i,    coa»t  of  Crete,  some  five  miles  east  of  Fair  Havens,  and 

Xarroqua,  Matthieii  de,  a  f  ?»"ff"^^^«l  *^^^^^^  ,  close  to  Ca,*  Lconda.  Mr.  Brown  thus  describes  the 
l»i-ote8tant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Lairac,  near  Agen, in  .u:_^.a,,J.u  .u^  ^^  ^  .u^  eastwanl  the  beach  is 
1019.  He  studied  theology  at  Montauban,  and  in  1643  '  [."*"*•  .;"^"*^  ^^^  f  I^'  ^  ^"^  e^t^ani,tne  neacn  n 
K^w..m.  *  r  1  /.u  u  *  i>  •  u  TK«  .,«^f  ,,-a-,  l»n«<i  ^'^^^  masses  of  masonry.  These  were  formed  of 
"•*cJMiie  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Poujoh.    The  next  vear  „    ^  ^  j  ^      *l        -^u         *  a     ^ 

»»-»    ^-...  •    lu     '""^  "  *-    *         J       ,  '  small  stones  cemented  together  with  mortar  so  hrmlv 

n«    Went  m  the  same  capacity  to  vitre,  where  he  re-     .  ,        ^,         '^,    ,       ,       •     .  .u       i 

yr^mlwxnA  *       *      •  t  Mion  X.  ^«.«..«^i  —    t^at  even  where  the  sea  ha<l  undermmed  them  huge 

mained  twenty-six  years.     In  1669  he  was  propose<l  as    .  ,  .  .      r^^-    ^ea-wall  extended  a 

niinwi^r  to  the  Church  of  Charenton,  but  the  govern-    fragments  lay  on  tbe  sanU.     lUis  sea  i*au  cxunuea  a 
mc^nf  ,^       J  I.-  •     .•         •    M  ^  ^«»     quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  beach  from  one  rocky  face 

™^m  opposed  h«  nomination;  simiUr  reasons  prevent-    H^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^};;.^  .^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

mur      r^'lTi  *  "f  "  Pf  tor  «nd  professor  to  »»u-    ^^^  ^^^        >    ^^^^^.^  ^.^  ^^^J^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^ 

•C  31^^    '^^  ""'"'  7'""? T*  „J..^;    The  ste,;  which  led  up  to  one  remain,  though  in 

^■"•31,1684.     Larroque  was  a  man  of  eminent  natural     ,„,       ».   ,„.^     M-^.-aLo-  .«J  „  w  o«,.w.ir»fri. 


rr^  «*  work  on  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  against  Pear-  i  "  "•*  *  ' ',    •       T-     i  IV  *  •  Tk    />  ^     •  •      Vir  TIT. 
«m  ^xi-^  D    .^A         »•  r       J    if  ri,.£^..^  .u    It  ought  to  Ik?  notice<l  that  in  the  Descnzione  deir  /sola 

u  ^^-^aevendge;  Reponse  au  Urre  de  A/,rereque  de  ^  ,- ,,     i-        r-      .•      ure     r*i     i^'.i  ^  »         -    .  ..i 

-wfOKc-a-    rx^i    rf  '  I     J        ^    • /J,.#»«-   1 //i  (  mw/ir/,  a  Venetian  Ms.  of  the  iMh  centur}',  as  pub- 

j.     ^^*^»  fJe  la  Communton  sous  les  der^  — «*^-  /H«»*fm.-  i  »  , »       i 

^  1 CMB,  i2mo)  '.-'Xoureau  Traits 
V^mt^  » 1685, 1 2mo),  in  defence  of  the .. 

*         ^^inisters  to  the  vacant  churches  t..  J.  »..v«. — -"    , ,     i      .»•  *        i      k-        i    «.    v  :.  n...^.,^ 

'^"«« #■»*»«.-.  f  -JL-.'  •••  /I  ^    i^«  irwfi  fi,.«\  »»^  '  harb<>r,  is  mentioned  as  being  close  to  Fair  Havens, 

•onuw  sacrorum  Ltbrt  tit  (I>iyden,  1688, 8vo),  l)e-  ■  '  " 

"H?  P^rt  of  an  ecclesiastical  hwtoiy  which  he  left  in-  i      La  Salle,  Jkas  Bai»ti8t  hk,  a  French  priest,  found- 
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Sulpice.  He  was  made  canon  of  Rbeims,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1671.  Struck  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
poorer  classes  with  regard  to  religion,  he  resolved  to  es- 
tablish a  congregation  whose  chief  object  should  be  to 
teach  and  elevate  them.  In  1679  he  began  teaching  in 
two  parishes  of  Hheiras,  but  was  subjected  to  many  an-- 
noyances  from  the  secular  teachers,  and  even  censured 
by  some  of  the  clergy.  He  nevertheless  continued  his 
labors,  gave  all  his  means  to  the  poor,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded. A  house  which  he  had  lK>ught  at  Kouen,  Saint- 
Yon,  became  the  head-<iuarters  of  his  onler,  and  when  he 
died,  April  7, 1719,  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools 
were  established  at  Paris,  Kouen,  Kheims,  and  other 
principal  cities  of  France.  Its  institution  was  appn)ved 
by  Benedict  XIII  in  1725.  The  Brethren  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  take  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience,  but  they  are  not  i)erpetuaL  La  Salle 
did  not  wish  any  priest  to  be  ever  received  among  them. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  black  robe  resembling  a  cas- 
sock, with  a  small  collar  or  white  bands,  black  stockings, 
and  coarse  shoes,  a  black  cloak  of  the  same  material  as 
the  ilress,  with  wide  haqging  sleeves,  and  a  broad-brim- 
med black  felt  hat,  loo|)ed  up  on  three  sides.  Their 
order  became  widely  dissemuiated,  and  they  are  now 
scattered  nearly  through  the  whole  world.  In  1864 
they  counted  over  7000  members,  employed  in  France, 
Algeria,  the  United  States,  Italy,  etc.  Pope  Gregory 
XVI  placed  La  Salle  among  the  blessed,  and  he  was 
canonized  bv  Pius  IX.  La  Salle  wn>tc  a  number  of 
books  for  the  education  of  children,  many  of  which  are 
still  in  use ;  among  them  we  notice  I^i  fhrmrs  du  Chri- 
tun  encers  FHeu^  et  les  moytns  de  pouroir  bitn  »en  acquU- 
ier: — Jjeg  Regies  de  la  Bientiance  et  de  la  civilite  Chri- 
tienne: — Instruc/ioTU  et  Prieres  pour  la  Sainte  Afesse: — 
Conduce  des  Ecolea  Chretiames: — />v  douze  Verfug  d'un 
bon  Maitre,  He  is  also  considered  the  author  of  Me- 
dUationt  »nr  les  Epunffilcs  de  tout  Us  Dimanches  et  sur 
les  prvuipnles  Fetes  de  l\A  nnie,  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  published  in  lMo8  (Versailles,  Hvo).  See  abbe  Car- 
Ton,  Vie  de  J,'B,  de  La  St  die;  (larreau.  Vie  de  J,-Bapt, 
de  La  Salle ;  VA  mi  de  CKi^fance^  ou  Vie  de  J,'B.  de  Im, 
Salle ;  Le  viritable  A  mi  de  PEnfancey  ou  A  hrege  de  la  Vie 
et  des  Vertiis  du  venerable  Serviteur  de  Dieu  J,-B,  de  la 
Salle;  abb^  Tresvaux,  Vie  des  Saints;  Uoefer,  Souc, 
Biog,  Gener,  xxix,  724.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Las  Casas.    See  Casas. 

La'sha  (Heh,  lAi'shOy  y^hyjissuref  in  pause  3?ub; 
Sept.  Aaffa.Vulg.  i>ja).  a  place  mentioned  last  in  de- 
fining the  border  of  the  Canaanitcs  (Gen.  x,  19),  and 
apparently  situated  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  According 
to  Jerome  {Quasi,  tn  Gen,)^  Jonathan  (where  *^n*7bp  is 
doubtless  an  erroneous  transcription  for  "^Hlbp),  and  the 
Jems.  Targum,  it  was  the  spot  afterwards  known  as 
Callirrho?y  famous  for  its  warm  springs,  just  beyond 
Jordan  (Josephus,  .4  lU,  vii,  6,  5 ;  War,  i,  33,  5 ;  compare 
l*tolemy,  v,  16,  9),  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  Mach<eru8  lay  (Pliny,  v,  15).  These  springs 
were  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles  {Travels,  p.  467  sq.) ; 
they  lie  n()rth  of  the  Amon  (Rosenmllller,  Alttrth,  II, 
i,  218).  Schwarz  says  that  ruins  as  well  as  the  hot 
spriiigd  are  still  found  at  the  mouth  of  irady  Zurka 
{l*aleMine,  p.  228).  B«>chart  {GttH/r.  Sacr.  iv,  37)  less 
correctly  idi'utities  the  name  with  the  Arabic  Lusa 
(lieland,  Palte.it.  p.  871 ).  Lieut.  Lj'nch  visited  the  out- 
let of  these  springs  through  the  wady  Zurka,  which  he 
describes  as  a  rapid  stream  twelve  feet  wide  and  ton 
inches  deep,  with  a  tom|K*rature  of  94-.  having  a  slight 
sulphurous  taste.  The  Ih?<1  i«  a  chasm  122  feet  wide, 
worn  through  perpendicular  cliffM,  and  fringed  with 
canes,  tamarisks,  and  tlie  ca^tor-U^an  (AV/r/a/uv  o/the 
U,  S,  Expedition  to  the  Jordan,  [».  370).  Irby  and  Slan- 
gles  found  several  warm  sulphur  springs  discharging 
themselves  into  the  stream  at  various  fioints,  l>eing,  no 
doubt,  those  visited  by  Herod  in  his  last  sickness.  See 
CallirkiioIe.     The  place  is  apparently  also  the  Za- 

RBTII-8IIAIIAR  (q.  V.)  of  Josh.  xUi,  19. 


Laah'aron  [many  LasKa'ron]  (Heh.  L<ukskarom% 
'ji'^vb,  signif.  unknown ;  Sept  Af <rapwv,  but  almost  all 
copies  omit ;  Vulg.  Saron,  but  in  the  BeDedictlne  text 
lAusaron)f  one  of  the  CanaanitLsh  towns  whose  kings 
were  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh,  xii,  18).  **  Some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
first  syllable  is  an  integral  part  of  the  name  or  the  He- 
brew preposition  with  the  art.  implied  (see  Keil,  Josua, 
ad  loc.).  But  there  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  suppos- 
ing the  existence  of  a  particle  before  this  one  name, 
which  certainlv  does  not  exist  before  either  of  the  other 
thirty  names  in  the  list.  Such,  at  least,  b  the  conclusion 
of  Bochart  (//im>£.  i,  ch.  31 ),  Keland  {Palast,  871),  and 
others,  a  conclusion  sup()orted  by  the  reading  of  the 
Targum,  and  the  Arabic  Vereion,  and  also  by  Jerome,  if 
the  Benedictine  text  can  be  relied  on.  The  opposite 
conclusion  of  the  Vulgate,  given  above,  b  adopted  by 
(tesenius  {Thesaurus,  p.  642,  b),  but  not  on  very  clear 
grounds,  hb  chief  argument  being  apparently  that,  as 
the  name  of  a  town,  Sharon  wouhl  not  require  the  arti- 
cle affixed,  which,  as  that  of  a  district,  it  always  bears. 
The  name  has  vanUhed  from  both  the  VaL  and  Alex. 
MSS.  of  the  Sept.,  unless  a  trace  exists  in  the  'O^crr/- 
aapiitK  of  the  Vat,"*  (Smith).  Masius  supposes  Lasha- 
ron  to  be  the  place  mentioned  in  Acts  ix,  85,  where  tlie 
reading  of  some  MSS.  b ' Aaaap^tva  instead  c^  IZdpwva ; 
but  there  b  no  evidence  to  support  such  a  view.  From 
the  fact  that  in  Joshua  it  b  named  between  Aphek  and 
Madon,  a  writer  in  Fairbaim's  Dictionary  argues  for  a 
position  at  the  modem  Sarumfh,  south-east  of  Tiberias 
(Robinson,  HibL  Res,  iii.  Appendix,  p.  181) ;  but  the  rea- 
soning b  wholly  inconclusive,  and  the  location  utteriy 
out  of  the  question.  Lasharon  was  poesiUy  the  same 
place  with  the  Lasha  of  (sen.  x,  19. 

Lashers.    See  Kiilystie. 

Lasitios,  John,  a  noted  Polbh  Protestant  ecclesi- 
astical writer,  often  mistaken,  formerly,  for  the  cele- 
brated John  h.  Lasco,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
16th  century.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  about 
1.^34,  and,  as  was  the  cusutm  of  hb  day,  was  early  sent 
abroad  to  pursue  a  course  of  studies  at  the  high-schools 
of  Basle,  Borne,  (ieneva,  and  Strasburg.  After  quit- 
ting the  university  he  taught  for  a  short  time  in  a  pri- 
vate family  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  noble  families 
of  Poland,  John  Krotowsky,  an  ardent  follower  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren.  Of  a  restless  nature,  and  greatly 
addicted  to  study,  he  soon  took  up  hb  wandering-staff 
again,  and  nmmed  nearly  over  all  Europe,  bringing  up, 
most  generally,  at  some  place  noted  for  its  university. 
First  we  meet  him  in  Paris,  next  in  Basle,  next  in  Ge- 
neva, and  next  in  Heiden>erg,  etc,  until,  in  1667.  he 
brings  up  again  in  Paris,  and  holds  a  disputation  on  the 
Trinity  with  the  Romish  theologian  Genebrard  (CAm- 
noUyg,  lib.  iv,  a.  a.  1582,  p.  786).  After  1575  Lasitius 
seems  to  have  settleil  in  his  native  country,  but  frequent- 
ly, even  after  this  date,  he  went  abroad,  not  for  his  own 
gratification,  however,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  the  Church.  He  earlv  became  an  admirer  of  the 
Moravians,  and  is  by  many  (e.g. (Jieseler,  A'tVcArtij^^fA. 
ii,  4.  p.  46(>)  supposed  to  have  joined  their  communion; 
but,  however  uncertain  liis  membership,  certain  it  b 
that  I^Asitius  greatly  favored  the  Moravians,  and  that 
he  was  engagwl  on  a  liistorj'  of  them.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  in(U>fatigable  workers  amtmg  the 
Poles  for  the  union  of  all  his  Protestant  brethren  into 
one  common  bond,  and  in  1570  finally  saw  hb  efforts 
oroi»'ne<l  with  success  at  the  S\'nod  of  Sendomir.  See 
Poland.  He  died  Julv  12,  15W.  His  hbtor>'  of  the 
Moravians  I^asitius  enlarged  after  the  union  of  the  Prot- 
estants, but  it  was  never  published  entire.  In  1649 
Amos  C^menius  publbhed  an  outline  of  the  larger  one 
under  the  title  Johantds  Lasitii,  nobilis  PoUmi,  historia 
de  origine  et  rebus  gestis  Fratrum  Bahemicorum  liber  or* 
tarus,  qui  est  de  morxbns  et  institutis  eorum,  Ob  pneseif 
tern  rerum  statum  seorsim  etlitus,  A  dduntur  tamen  reH' 
quorum  vii  librorum  argumenta  et  particularia  giMedcisi 
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€aeerpta  (1649,  8vo;  Amst.  1660,  8vo).    For  criticisms 
of  this  wwk,  see  Gindely,  Gfsch,  d,  bohmischen  Bruder^ 


near  Muskau;  then  assessor  of  the  Consistory;  in  1717, 
doctor  of  theology;  and  died  SepL  20, 1760.   Among  hb 


ii,  90 ;  Wagenmann,  in  Herzog,  Real^EnryUop&Uf,  xix,  numerous  books  are  Die  PrUfung  seiner  seUmt  (Lauhaii, 
776«.  His  other  works  are,  CUides  IhmHscanorum  (Frkf.  1710,  8>'o,  and  often)  '.—  Vtrsuck  die  kebrtiiMche^  ffrieck- 
1578,  8vo) :  —  Hidoria  de  ingreuu  PoUmorum  in  Wala-  \  isckey  Uiteinitrhej  Jhtmonscke  und  iialimitche  Spracke 
chiam  atmo  1572  (Frankf.  157H,8vo): — I>e  Ruuorum  et  |  okne  iirammatik  zu  eriemen  (Budissin,  1717,  8vo,  and 
J^Mcovitarum  et  Tariarorum  religifme^  etc  (Sfieier,  1582,  i  often) : — Palingeneaia  moriaiium,  oder  Jietrachtungtn  der 
^vo) : — IM  IHu  Samoffitarum  ceterorumque  Sarmaturam     W'iederffeburt  (Crossen,  1786, 8vo).    See  During,  Gelthrie 


^/iiUorum  Ckrittitmomm,  item  de  rtUgiom  A  rmemorum 
W  de  initio  rryiminii  Stepkani  Bafhorii  oputcula  (Uasle, 


Theol.  JJeutschlandSy  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 
Laskary,  Ani)ki!L\!s  a  learned  and  pious  Roman 


«me  author,  Quellen  zur  Guchichte  d,  bohmitch,  Bruder,    ^^^  marked  pro8r>erity  for  an  episcopal  viUage  in  Maw>- 
mn  rtmte/i  rrrum  Ansttiacarum  (Vienna,  1869),  p.  879;    ^^i,,^  jij^t  it  was  called  after  his  name.  Laskarzewo.— 


La«rtw),  John  a  (i)t 


X>ieckhofr,  Grtch,  d,  Wal'inufr  im  AiittelaUery  p.  172, 357 ; ,  Wctxcr  und  Wehe  Kirchen-I^x,  s.  v. 

Kegeuvolscius  (^Wengcroki  y,  Z/i*/.  rcdL  *S'fciroii.  iii,  452;;  /mi-'f     i-t     •* 

Uavle,  iiitt.  Did,  s.  v. ;  Jckher,  Geiehrten  Iax.  ii,  2283 ; '      I«aafcO  (I  olish  Ltuh,  Utm  Late 

^nd  ewieciaUv  the  exceUeut  article  by  Wagenmann  in  I  *  7'*^  celebrated  Itoman  Catholic  prelate  of  the  Church 

Tierzog,  Reai-Encyldim,  xix,  770-777.     (J.  H.  W.)  Vl  ^  "^*^'  "*'"  *^"'  "*  ^^"^  ^*'*>'  ^*"'  °^  '***  >'**'  ^■*^- 

_      ,       ^.  ^  ^      .  «^  .,.!"«  w**»  »t  tirst  itrovoett  at  Skalbimien,  then  at  Poseii, 

Laaius.  Chrlatophoroa,  a  Protestant  theologian,    ^^ j  ^„  afterwards  chosen  by  Andreas  Ki«a,  of  Bor^•s. 

prumment  as  a  preacher  of  the  synergistic  school,  and  ,  ^^^j^^^  archbishop  of  linesen,  as  his  comijutor.     l/ur- 

owwnent  of  Fkcii«,  was  bom  atjitrasburg  about  the    ^      ^^o  reigns  of  C*simir  IV,  John  Albrecht,  and  Alex- 

bepnnuig  of  the  16th  century      He  was  m  high  favor    ^^^      ^^  ^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  archchanceUor,  and  on  the 

with  Melancthon  m  lo3I  and  by  the  latter  recommend-    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  archbishop  of  Gnesen  (in  1510)  I^ko  suc- 

«l  to  Bucer.     The  part  he  tot,k  in  the  sj-nergistic  Me-  I  ^^^  j^j^  j^^  j,,^^  ^„i„^„j       i^i^^     I„  j^jg  ^^  ^^ 

^thouum  controven^-   and  his  activity  against  the  ,  ^„j  ^  j,,^  ^^j,    ^„^^^  ^^„^i,  ^^  La^^^  j,^, 

Macian,  rendered  his  hfe  comparatively  a  ^andennK    ^j^j^  Stanislaus  Ortron»g,  an<l  in  the  presence  of  pope 

«K-.      In  la3.  he  became  rector  of  Oorht/  and  m  1543  ,  |^,  ^  implored  the  Christian  princes  there  present  to 

P^tor  at  (,reussen.     On  account  of  his  Melancthonian    ^j^^  p,,i^,^j  ^,j  Hungarv  against  the  attacks  of  the 

Pr.x.-liviues  he  was  deposed  in  1;>45 ;  was  then  made  pas-    .^,^^  ^^  Tartars.     In  this  councU  Lasko  obtamed  for 

^  c^f  hpandau,  and  when  driven  away  fwm  that  place  \  j^^jf  ^j  ^  ^ucceeiling  archbisho,)s  of  Gnesen  the 

Vr^^  supenutendeut  of  Lauingen,  which  he  was  also    ^j^j^  ^^  ^  „^^„^  ^^  ci/>oi./o/i«p.     He  died  May  19, 

"JU^fd  to  leave.     After  remaining  for  a  time  in  Aug*-  ^  y^^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  erroHftw  Motchorumjacia 

jur^  he  was  appointed  supenntendent  of  txittbus,  but ;  -^  ^^^^  iMttranenH  a  Janme  lAuko.     His  activity 


JH&pentance,  and  do  not  in  the  least  compliment  the  :  ^  ^^^  j-.^ .  g  p^trikau,  1530.    He  was  a  decided  op- 

*^*™*f  °^  **"  ^y  and  generation.     The  pnncii^l  |  p^„^„^  ^^^  ^^^  Reformation  and  its  propagation  in  I»o- 

we,  fundament  wahrer  Btkehrung  frwfcr  dfiaciani$che  ,  land,  as  is  evinced  bv  his  canons  and  decretals  (comp.Co«- 

Afora&^^iP  (Francf.adO.  1568)  :_6-MWe«r*  A/«iiW(Nn-    ,,^„^^^^,  tynodorum  metropolitana  ecclesia  GnesntHsis, 

*«<  C^  ittemb.  1568).-Herxog,  Realnkncyldop,  viii,  203 ;    ^^^  ^_^  pofUijicum  decretis  quam  in  con$ti/utiombu$  syno- 

^  etaser  und  W  elte,  Ktrehen-Lex,  vi,  3a3.  ^^^,  prorincite  inpHmu  avtem  wtatuta  in  dirertis  pro- 

'''■aBlm,  Hermann  Jacob,  a  German  theologian,    rindaiibus  fynodis  a  Be  sancUa  (Cracov.  1525, 4to).    Laa- 

va»  burn  Nov.  15, 1751,  at  Greifswald,  l^russia.     He  en-    co  gained  great  repuUtion  by  his  collection  of  the  Uws 

»«^l  the  university  of  his  native  pUce  in  1733.  and    of  the  country,  made  by  order  of  king  Alexander  of  Po- 

>t«di«d  theology,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  phil«)l-    land,  under  the  tith*  Commune  PoUmia  rftpd pririlfifium 

«py.     hi  1738  he  went  to  Jena,  and  in  1740  to  Halle,  i  ctmstitutumwn  et  iiuUilhtum   (Cracov.  1506).     See  I)a- 

'fiiH  the  intention  of  lecturing  at  the  universities;  at  tlie    malewicz.  Vita  archu^piitcoponim  Gnementium,  p.  278; 

latter  he  obuined  the  degree  of  M.A.     Failing  health    Herzog,  7?wi/-A'myA//7>.  viii,  203 ;  Wctzer  u.  Wclte,  A'ir- 

won  obliged  him  to  leave  for  his  native  city,  and  he  re-  |  chen-Ijfxikon,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

"P«»ed  his  lectures  there.     In  1745  he  l»ecame  subrec-  |      Laflko,  John  a  (2),  one  of  the  most  disringuished 

v^*  and  in  1749  rector  of  the  public  scho*»L    In  1764  he    ^^f  j^e  I><ilif*h  ri-formers,  was  lM»m  at  Warsaw  in  the  oariy 

•«»Pt«l  a  caU  to  Ko8t4M-k  as  professor  of  Greek  htera-    ^^  ^f  14W.  of  one  of  the  nt.blest  families  of  Poland, 

!?*.^'^c  university,  where  he  continued  laboring  un- I  ^-hit-h.  during  the  16th  centur>'  tspeciallv,  funiishetl 

"I  I'Sa.    He  died  Aug.  4, 1808.     I^ius  spent  a  great    ^^^^^  „^„  illustrious  in  the  Church,  in  the  council,  and 

^<'f  his  time  in  the  study  of  theology.     The  few    ,j,,»  '^^^^    ^y^  l^„„^  liul^  ^^  .j^,|,n  ^  i^ko's  carlv  edu- 

5?**  be  wrote  are  valuable,  and  generally  esteemed,  i  catitm,  but  it  was  pn.ljablv  i-onducte<l  under  the  *Kui>er- 

i^njoirt  noted  of  his  disserUtions  are  1^  indiriduo  ,  ^nnion  of  his  uncle  (see  the'pn'mHng  article),  who  would 

J^  (Jena".  1739,  4to) :— />  Umirum  malarurnqtw.  nr-  ,  naturallv  intend  him  for  the  priesthooil.    While  he  was 

??**  ^-/^frtfttfs  nnturtUibus  pott  kanc  rUam  (Hake,    y^^  ^  vouth,  the  (;erman  Reformation  commenced,  and 

^^^o):^Di8$, qua  ju*tu  dirina  imputatu)  artitmum  ^  i^^,ieiitlv  attra<te<l  a  Urge  share  of  his  attention.     The 

/>  fT?'*^*"^"*"^*^^"'"^^'^^^**^'^'^*''*^**^'"  archbinhop,  however,  was  its  strenuous  opponent,  and 

174(1  ^T*  ^  ^'^'^  conventiomililmt,  in  yenere  ( Halie,  ^.^^j,^  \ju(^o,  at  the  Universitv  of  Cracow,  when>  Lii- 

voti    ^*    ^^  l><>ring,  GtUhrte  TheoL  Deutschiandt,  Cher's  writings  were  publicly  Ixiught  and  sold,  may  have 

^^'  contented  himself  with  acc(*ptinK  the  current  religious 

Y^t'^QI,  liOrens  Otto,  a  German  theologian,  bom  sentiments  of  his  countr}-mcn,  which  by  no  means  ai^ 

^31,1675^^  RlHlen,  in  Brunswick,  was  early  distin-  conled  with  the  highest  staiidanls  of  Roman  C-atholic 

P^***  ^**  ^**  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  (ireek,  and  He-  orthcKloxy.     At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  set  forth  on 

u?*    He  attended  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  hiM  travels.     It  was  his  purpose  to  visit  the  courts  and 

r^^^aiid  became  successively  in  1702  subrector  in  Sab^  universities  of  other  lands.     Passing  by  Wittenlierg, 

^'^i  in  liOovdMooo;  and  in  1709,  pastor  at  Ziebelle,  with  its  Luther  and  Melancthon,  he  directed  his  course 
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to  Louvain,  where  be  seems  to  have  been  repelled  by 
the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  priesthood,  and  thence 
passed  to  Zurich^  where  he  met  and  conferred  with 
Zwingle,  and  was  by  him  influenced  to  take  a  decided 
stand  for  the  reformatory  movement.  From  Zurich  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  honorably  received,  and  en- 
tered into  a  correspondence  with  the  sister  of  the  king, 
the  famous  Margaret  of  Navarre,  already  favorably  dis- 
fMised  to  the  cause  of  reform.  Thence  he  directed  his 
course  to  Basle,  attracted  thither  by  the  fame  of  Eras- 
mus, who  extended  to  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  did 
not  disdain  to  accept  his  hospitable  gifts.  The  veteran 
scholar  admired  and  praised  his  young  friend,  and  Lasko 
seems  to  have  reciprocated  his  confidence  and  affection. 
Iloth  occupied  the  same  dwelling,  and  for  some  mouths 
the  expense  of  the  household  was  met  from  Lasko's 
purse.  Perhai)s  the  fact  that  at  this  very  juncture  the 
i>reak  between  Luther  and  Erasmus  took  place  may  not 
have  been  without  its  effect  in  repelling  Lasko  from  too 
close  association  with  the  (ierman  reformer.  In  Octo- 
ber^  1525,  Lasko  was  recalled  to  Poland,  doubtless  with  a 
view  to  be  engaged  in  state  employ,  or  as  an  ambassa- 
dor to  France  or  Spain.  However  this  may  bo,  he  prob- 
ably passed  through  Italy  previous  to  his  return,  and 
there  formed  some  acquaintanceships,  not  without  influ- 
ence in  later  years.  Not  long  after  his  return  he  fell  in 
with  the  writings  of  Melancthon,  with  whom  he  subse- 
quently corresponded,  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  by  his  counsel,  or  with  his  sanction,  Polish  youth 
were  sent  abroad  to  complete  their  studies  at  Witten- 
berg. A  marked  change  by  this  time  is  manifest  in  his 
views  and  feelings  Erasmus,  in  his  correspondence, 
was  not  slow  to  note  this.  It  was  due  partly,  no  doubt, 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  German  reformers,  and 
jiartly,  also,  to  the  ripening  of  his  own  Christian  expe- 
rience. We  hear  him  declaring  that  he  owed  every- 
tliing  to  the  mercy  of  (iod.  No  foresight  of  his  own, 
no  world  -  wisdom,  could  have  saved  him  from  ruin. 
There  was  more  of  Luther  than  of  Erasmus  in  such  soul- 
humbling  confessions.  The  death  of  his  uncle,  the  arch- 
bishop (153 1 ),  who  was  resolutely  oppc»se<i  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  removed  a  certain  measure  of  restraint  which  had 
checked  young  Lasko's  freedom  of  action,  if  not  specula- 
tion. No  outward  manifestation  of  any  radical  change 
of  sentiment  had  hitherto  been  apparent.  He  was  suc- 
cessively nominated  canon  of  (jnescn,  custos  of  Plock, 
and  dean  of  Onesen  and  I^encicz.  In  accepting  these 
dignities  he  still  cherished  the  hope  inspired  by  Eras- 
mus that  reform  might  take  place  within  the  Church 
itself,  and  to  this  end  he  was  induced,  in  a  cautious 
manner,  to  present  the  Polish  monarch  with  suggestions 
as  to  the  necessity  of  measures  directed  to  that  object 
(Krasinski*s  Rff,  in  Poland^  i,  24^).  In  1 536  he  received 
the  royal  nomination  of  bishop  of  Cujavia,  and  the  most 
inviting  prospects  of  ecclesiastical  promotion  opened  be- 
fore him.  But  already  his  hope  that  the  (church  of 
Rome  would  reform  herself  had  died  out.  He  openexl 
bis  he^rt  to  the  king,  and  freely  confessed  the  views  and 
convictions  which  forbade  his  acceptance  of  the  prof- 
fered pnimotion.  With  the  royal  permission,  and  pro- 
vided with  commendatory  letters,  he  chose  temporarily 
to  withdraw  from  his  native  land.  lie  directed  his 
course  to  the  Netherlands.  At  Antwerp  he  was  sought 
out  and  his  acquaiutanrc  cultivated  by  the  most  respect- 
able citizens.  The  r«>yal  letters  alone  would  have  open- 
ed all  doors  to  him.  But  his  flnal  decision  to  withdraw 
entirely  fn>m  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  hastened 
in  or  before  1540.  In  that  year  he  married  a  woman 
of  humble  rank,  without  dowry,  whom  he  met  at  Lou- 
vain  (Krasinski  says  Mayence),  and  thus  made  his  breach 
with  Rome  irreparable.  Instead  of  returning  to  his  na- 
tive land,  he  sought  a  retired  residence  at  Emden,  in 
Frieslaud.  Count  Enno,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  a 
reformation  of  the  Church  in  his  principality,  proposed 
to  Lasko  the  charge  of  the  matter  as  su])erintendent. 
His  death  suspended  the  negotiation,  but  his  sister  Anna, 
who  succeed^  him,  renewed  the  proposal.    After  much 


hesitation,  JjOako  was  induced  in  1548  to  accept  tli< 
charge,  and  in  the  following  year  was  nominated  super- 
intendent of  all  the  chutches  of  Friesland.  He  had  al- 
ready declined  the  inWtation  to  return  to  Poland,  when 
he  was  assured  that  his  marriage  should  not  stand  ir 
the  way  of  the  bestowment  of  a  bishopric  He  longed 
indeed,  to  return,  but  only  that  he  might  labor  aa  ar 
evangelist,  unencumbered  with  any  connection  witt 
Rome.  He  accepted  his  present  post — as  he  did  othen 
to  which  he  was  subsequently  called — with  the  expreft 
proviso  that  if  duty  and  the  prospect  of  useful  servioi 
called  him  back  to  his  native  land  he  might  be  free  u 
go.  He  made  it  also  a  condition  of  his  acceptance  thai 
no  obligation  should  be  imposed  upon  him  in  his  office 
inconsistent  with  the  word  and  will  of  God.  In  neigh- 
boring  lands  his  proceedings  were  jealously  watched 
The  duke  of  East  Courland,  who  had  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Maximilian,  as  well  as  the  duke  uf  Brabant^  fell 
that  his  influence  and  innovadons  threateue<i  theii 
states.  Lasko  pushed  on  the  cause  of  reform  by  assail- 
ing the  monasteries  and  the  pictures  in  the  churchen. 
A  formidable  op|K)sition  was  provoked,  but  he  manfull\ 
defended  himself,  and  was  sustained  by  the  countess, 
Op|)osition  gradually  yielded,  and  Romish  rit«8  and  cer- 
emonies disappeared  from  all  the  churches.  An  im- 
proved order  of  Church  organization  and  discipline  wat 
ultroduced  and  established,  substantially  Presbyterian 
He  employed  the  eldership  to  enforce  discipline.  He 
sought  to  promote  pastoral  culture  and  improvement,  at 
well  as  confessional  unity  of  doctrine.  Pieachuig  him- 
self, he  habitually  insisted  on  the  sole  and  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Word  of  God.  In  correspondence  witli 
Melancthon,  Bucer,  liullinger,  Pellican,  and  Hardenberg 
he  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith,  which  yet  proved  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Lutherans,  leaning  as  it  did  to  the 
views  of  the  Swiss  and  Anglican  reformers,  although  by 
no  means  in  full  correspondence  with  those  of  Calvin. 

Lasko*s  reputation  as  the  founder  of  the  Protestani 
Church  in  Friesland  now  spread  rapidly,  and  he  was  re- 
peatedly consulted  by  foreign  rulers  and  divines  on 
questions  of  Church  polity  and  order.  The  duke  of 
Prussia  invited  him  to  accept  the  superintendence  of 
the  churches  of  his  dominions,  but  the  project  was  de- 
feated by  the  condition  on  which  I^asko  insisted  that 
the  Church  should  be  independent  of  the  state,  and  that 
Lutheran  rites,  kindred  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholii 
Church,  should  be  abolished  (Krasinski,  i,  25;)).  During 
his  residence  at  Emden  Lasko  was  forced  to  engage  in 
controven^.  Persecuted  elsewhere,  religious  enthusi- 
asts found  shelter  in  the  Netherlands,  and  intruded  with- 
in his  sphere.  Menno  Simon  and  David  (ieorge  wen 
his  principal  antagonists.  He  sought  to  convince  then 
by  argument,  but  failed.  His  constant  difliculties  and 
the  pressing  burden  of  his  duties  induced  him  to  lister 
to  an  invitation  that  reached  him  from  England.  Arcli- 
bishop  Cranmer,  to  whom  I^asko  had  been  recoromcndec 
by  some  of  his  brother  reformers,  Peter  Martyr  and  Wil- 
liam Turner,  pressed  him  to  come  and  assist  in  the  task 
of  completing  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  Early  in 
Sept,  1548,  parting  from  the  countess,  who  reluctantly 
consented  to  his  withdrawal,  Lasko  set  out  for  England. 
Three  days  before  he  loft,  the  celebrated  interim  of  the 
emperor  was  published,  threatening  to  arrest  and  put 
back  the  cause  of  Church  reform  in  all  his  states.  Ia- 
ko  wn)te  back  to  his  friends  in  Emden  to  abide  firm,ai^ 
suring  them  that  it  was  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
God  than  into  those  of  men.  His  first  visit  to  England 
was  designedly  temporar}*.  For  six  months  he  resided 
with  Cranmer  at  Lambeth.  The  views  of  the  two  men 
were  coincident  in  doctrine^  and  apparently  not  greatly 
divergent  in  matters  of  order  and  discipline.  The  im- 
pression which  he  made  in  England  was  favorable,  and 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king  Latimer  extolled 
him  with  high  praise.  Returning  to  Emden,  Lasko  en- 
couraged his  fellow-rehgionists  in  their  opposition  to  the 
interim,  and  incurred  the  hostility  of  those — and  among 
them  of  the  chancellor  Ter  West — who  were  dispoaed  to 
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fkTor  a  C0Tn];m>mifle  with  the  emperor.    There  was  some 
danger  that  Lasko  himself  would  be  sacrificed  to  their 
policy.    Leaving  Emden,  therefore,  he  resided  for  a  time 
Mt  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and  at  length  directed  his 
^xHirve  back  to  England,  in  May,  ir>50,  to  which  he  had 
been  rein\'ited.     Here,  under  the  pnitection  of  a  Prot- 
estant monarch  (Henry  VI),  refugees  from  persecution 
<m  the  Continent  were  collected  in  considerable  num- 
hen.     The  foreign  Protestant  congregation  in  London 
^was  composed  of  French,  (iermans,  and  Italians.     Of 
thiai,  in  all  about  8000  members,  Lasko,  by  the  king's 
nomination  (July  24,  1550),  was  made  superintendent. 
Jle  seems,  however,  to  have  had  sui)ervisory  charge 
over  all  the  other  foreign  churches  of  the  city,  while 
Aheir  schoob  were  subject  to  his  inspection.     Tlie  wis- 
«lom  of  his  measures  is  attested  by  a  letter  of  Melanc- 
thun,  who  speaks  (September,  1551)  of  the  purity  of  doc- 
trine of  his  churches.     He  differed  with  Cranmer  on 
tfomc  points,  as  in  reference  to  sacramental  doctrine  and 
^e  use  of  priestly  habits,  but  his  scruples  were  respect- 
ed, and  his  intervention  secured  the  foreign  churches 
^rom  molestation.     In  London  he  introduced  the  same 
0Vfttem  of  Church  order  which  he  had  established  at 
>Cmden.     He  brought  out  an  edition  of  hia  Catechiton 
Ifor  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  to  this  the  authors 
«jf  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  are  said  to  have  been  man- 
i.festly  indebted.     The  Knglish  liturgy  he  diMcanled. 
tiu  views  on  the  sacraments  may  be  inferred  from  his 
republication  in  England  of  the  work  of  liuUinger,  to 
-wrhicb  he  furnished  an  intntduction.    This  was  followed, 
Isowevei^by  his  Jirfru  et  deliicidti  de  iSacratnenfis  KcvU- 
*ia  Chritti  Tractatio  (Lond.  1652, 8vo),  in  which  he  ap- 
proximated to  the  views  of  Zwinglc  and  Calvin.     On 
t-he  doctrines  peculiar  to  Calvin  I..asko  was  not  dittposed 
to  uand.     He  uses  language  that  would  seem  to  iiuii- 
cate  an  acceptance  of  the  belief  in  a  general  atonement. 
^Vbile  inusring  on  the  insufficiency  and  inability  of  hu- 
nan  tffari  without  the  grace  of  God,  he  emphasizes  the 
^neas  and  rich  provisions  of  the  (l<ifi|iel  of  Christ.     It 
*a«  during  his  residence  in  England  that  I>wko*s  wife 
^^,  and  his  second  marriage  took  place.     The  death 
l^the  young  king  suddenly  wrought  an  entire  change 
^  t.lie  prospects  of  the  exiles,  and  on  the  accession  of 
queen  Maiy  they  prepared  to  return  to  the  Continent. 
<^  the  17th  of  September,  1553,  the  first  band  of  them, 
■»f»rie  than  170  in  number,  embarked  for  Denmark,  where 
ihey  had  been  assured  of  a  welcome  reception  from  a 
^■»le«taut  monarch.     But  a  bigoted  Luthcrani4«m  re- 
pelled them  from  the  Danish  shores.     I^asko  hsstened 
bwrk  to  Emdcn,  while  his  fellow  -  pilgrims,  called  by 
Wentphsl,  a  I^theran  divine,  "martyrs  of  the  devil,** 
ind  repulsed  at  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Rostock,  finally 
found  a  hospitable  reception  at  Dantzic     At  Emden 
l^!*ko  found  his  position  uncomfortable.     His  vicinity 
tu  BnUnt  gave  occasion  for  those  who  feannl  his  influ- 
c^  to  intrigue  agunst  him.     Gustavus  Vasa  invited 
him  and  his  friends  to  Sweden,  assuring  him  of  entire 
reliipoa«  liberty.    But  he  longed  to  return  to  his  native 
^^    His  views  concerning  the  sacrament,  however, 
^^  i^presented  to  the  king  as  objectionable,  and  it 
**>«!  (Htential  that  he  should  first  seek  to  harmonize 
them  with  the  Augsburg  <>)nfe»sion.     His  opponents  in 
wwiravei^^  Westplud  especially,  had  spoken  of  him  in 
I'^w^chftti  terms.    He  determine<l  to  consult  with  Me- 
"^ihon,  and  in  April  1555,  he  left  Emdcn,  and  for 
°**y  monthii,  pawing  from  city  to  city  in  Germany, 
y^  <»nferring  with  leading  theologians,  he  awaited  the 
****-d««ired  opportunity  of  returning,  with  the  hope  of 
"*''>l«ttrice.  to  his  native  land.    We  find  him  at  Frank- 
f^'^tlmodt  at  the  very  time  when  the  English  exiles 
U^J^tHnrferrwl  their  idtercations  with  reference  to  the 
y^^  to  that  city,  and  involved  there  to  some  extent 
*"  w»e  Lutheran  controversy.    He  was  complained  of  as 
•^••oiter  fmm  the  Augsburg  Omfession,  but  in  reply 
Jj^tted  that  he  accepted  its  very  language  in  regard 
Chiiii'g  presence  in  the  sacrament.     At  Stuttganl 
^'^  22, 1556)  he  entered  \rith  Brentz  upon  a  disputa- 


tion on  the  sacramentarian  controversy,  and  there  re- 
newed his  assertion  and  vindicated  his  views.  With 
Melancthon  he  succeeded  better.  Although  he  Cf>uld 
not  effect  a  union  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Keformeil,  as 
he  was  exhorted  to  do  by  the  king  of  Poland,  with  a 
view  to  its  happy  effect  in  his  own  states,  he  yet  secured 
the  confidence  and  friendly  offices  of  Melancthon.  The 
latter  intrusted  him  with  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
to  which  a  modification  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
such  as  it  was  ho|)ed  all  lYotestants  might  unite  in, 
was  added.  Lasko  now  ])n:pared  for  his  return  to  Po- 
land, where  the  king,  Sigismund  Augustus,  was  disposed 
to  welcome  him.  He  first,  however,  published  a  new 
account  of  the  foreign  churches  which  he  had  supcrin- 
j  tended  in  London,  dedicating  it  to  the  king,  the  senate, 
!  and  the  states  of  Poland,  urging  at  the  same  time  the 
I  reasons  for  reformation,  and  seUing  forth  the  grounds 
of  his  own  action  in  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Kome.  Such  a  vindication  of  himself  was 
called  for.  The  news  of  his  return  excited  the  appre- 
hensions, if  not  the  consternation  of  hut  enemies.  In  Dec. 
1550,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  he  planted  his 
feet  on  his  native  soil  His  approach  had  been  preceded 
by  alarms  addressed  especially  to  the  ears  of  the  king. 
He  was  called  a  dangerous  person,  an  outkwed  heretic, 
who  returned  to  his  country  only  to  excite  troubles  and 
coraniotions.  He  was  said  to  be  preparing  measures  of 
reliellion,  and  means  to  destroy  the  churches.  The  king 
was  not  alarmed.  He  received  the  reformer  in  a  friend- 
ly manner,  and  was  gratified  with  Melancthon's  letters. 
Cautious  in  his  policy,  however,  he  was  anxious,  before 
taking  bold  and  decisive  measures  (»f  reform,  to  secure 
Protestant  union.  I.Asko  was  intrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence of  all  the  Reformed  churches  in  Little  Po- 
land. Laboring  for  the  desired  union,  his  efforts  were 
countcracte<l  by  men  who  preferred  to  conceal  their  real 
(Socinian)  sentiments,  and  by  the  grave  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter.  At  successive  annual  svn- 
ods  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  a  harmonv  of  the  Vwt- 

* 

efitant  confessions — a  result  effected  after  his  death  in 
the  celebrated  Consensus  Scndomiriensis.  In  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  of  Brzesc  he  took  an  active  part,  and 
is  said  to  have  publitihed  many  books,  most  of  which 
are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  In  the  midst  of  his  efforts, 
and  tmder  the  bunlen  of  his  pressing  duties,  he  closed 
hiH  life,  Jan.  8, 1560.  During  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  the  rcconl  of  his  labors  is  K*anty  indeed,  but  his  \'ig- 
or,  activity,  and  practical  ability  kft  a  deep  and  abiding 
impress  on  the  development  of  the  Polish  Reformation. 
/,1/^rCT/tirf.— The  sources  of  information  in  regard  tc» 
I  Lasko  are  at  present  quite  ample.  His  Life  {I.then  d, 
I  Jvhann  r.  Losko),  by  PtUr  Bartels  ( Elberfc Id, I860)  has 
I  l)een  conci:«cly  and  carefully  coinjiiled,  and  gives  a  sat- 
isfactory account  of  his  d«K'trinal  )K>sition,  as  well  as 
some  notice  of  his  iHHiks,  tngi  ther  with  an  extended  list 
of  authorities.  Krasinski's  flijtt.  iSkftch  oftht  Rejomia- 
tion  iti  Polaiul  (l^ond.  18i»8,  2  vols.  8vo)  presents  an  ex- 
tended view  of  his  life  in  connection  with  the  Reforma- 
tion in  his  native  c<»untry.  In  some  rcj^pects,  however, 
the  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  of  this  article  is 
Joharmif  a  Imsco  Op*-ra.  tarn  edita  quam  inttlita^  recen- 
fuit  ritam  avctonx  tnarravit  A,Kuyper  (Amstcrd.  18G6, 
2  voK  Hvo).  In  over  1300  closely  printed  pages  we 
have  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  the  remains  of  Lasko  that 
can  now  l)e  identified,  including  portions  of  his  corre- 
spimdence,  extending  fr«>ra  1526  to  1559.  See  also  Ber- 
tram (.1.  F.),  (Iriiudlirhir  Fnivht  ron  Johtwti  Aiosro 
(17IIH,  H  v<»l!<.  4l(0  ;  Gilbcl.  Gesch,  des  chriatHchrn  Lelen* 
in  der  rheii:-irtrftt]>h.  Kirche  ((*oblenz,  1840),  i,  318-351 ; 
Neal,  llinUirtf  of  the  Puritaruf^  i,  53  sq. :  Hasscncamp. 
/Ifitsutche  Kirrh^nffffch.  (Marburg,  I8:J2),  i.§  47:  Fischer, 
Verxuch  finer  (iesch,  der  Rff.  in  PoUn  ( 18/ifi ) ;  Schrockh, 
Kirchenfjfgch, »,  d,  Rff,  ii,  088  sq. ;  Middletoii,  Jlfformerf^ 
ii  (see  Index)  ;  Jnhrh.devtschfr  ThroU>(jie,  1860,  ii,  536; 
1868,  iii,  536;  and  the  excellent  article  by  (tiibel,  in  Her- 
z(>g,  Rfiil-  Knniklop,  viii,  204  sq.  ( F!.  H .  ( ».) 
Last  Day.     See  Judgmest  Day. 
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Las'then^  (Aa<r^cvi|c ;  comp.  Aa'fMxoi:)y  an  of-  It  has  been  the  conjectore  of  some  that  Faasta  was  a 
ficer  who  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Demetrius  II  Nica-  Christian,  and  that  the  Basilica,  or  Hall  of  Justice,  ooii- 
tor.  He  is  described  as  ^  cousin"  (mfyytvniy  I  Mace,  xi,  nected  with  her  palace,  was  granted  by  Coustantine  as  a 
31)  and  ** father"  (I  Mace  xi,  82 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  3,  place  of  Christian  assembly.  The  fact  seems,  however, 
9)  of  the  king.  Both  words  may  be  taken  as  titles  of  well  established  that  Constantine  subsequently  bestow- 
high  nobility  (compare  Grimm  on  1  Mace  x,  89 ;  Diod.  ed  the  palace  upon  pope  Sylvester,  and  it  has  ever  unce 
xvii,  59;  IJesenius,  Thesaur,  s.  v.  SX,  §  4).  It  appears  (several  times  rebuilt,  and'  modified  in  its  thud  comple- 
from  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii,  4, 3)  that  he  was  a  Cretan,  to  ^»on»  *^^»n«  ^^m  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XII)  con- 
whom  Demetrius  was  indebted  for  a  Uurge  body  of  mer-  tmued  a  papal  patrimony.  The  emperor  is  said  to  have 
cenaries  (compare  1  Mace  x,  67),  when  he  asserted  his  funded  at  the  same  time  the  adjacent  church,  which  was 
cUim  to  the  Syrian  throne  against  Alexander  Balas,  onginally  dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  but  after  it  was  re- 
RC.  148  or  147.  It  appears  that  Lasthenes  himself  ac-  *>"^^  ^Y  *^""us  II  in  the  middle  of  the  i2th  century,  was 
companied  the  voung  prince;  and  when  Demetrius  was  dedicated  to  St.  John,  because  of  the  baptistery  which 
established  on  *the  throne,  he  appointed  Lasthenes  his  Constantine  built  near  by  lU  It  bears  the  addiuonal 
chief  minister,  with  unlimited  power.  His  arbitrary  »*"»«  JiasUica  dnuUuiHmamu  The  church  has  thus 
government,  added  to  his  persuading  Demetrius  to  dis-  *>«"  naturally  reganled  as  the  parish  or  cathedral  church 
band  the  regular  troops  and  only  employ  Cretans,  is  suf)-  "'  ^^«  P"P««»  «><*  >*  dtotinguwhed  as  such  above  any 
posed  to  have  alienated  the  subjecte  from  the  king,  and  "^*»<^^  »»  **o™*-  ^^  P«^'«  «»**  Sta.  Maria  Alaggiore  are 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  soldiers.  This  con-  n*>^  ^  *»  compared  with  it  m  importance.  Each  of  the 
duct  led  to  the  downfall  of  Demetrius,  for  it  enable*!  '*>^  "^  »  f^'^«  '°^<*-  ^"  refcpence  to  the  Uteran, 
Tryphon  to  set  up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alexan-  ^owever,  Gregory  XI,  in  his  buU  June  23, 1872,  uses  the 
derBahis(Diodotu8,/&'/w.Ub.xxxiii,4,ecLDidot,ii,622).  foUowing  language,  which  has  been  substantiaUy  re- 
What  became  of  Lasthenes  is  not  known.  See  Dkmb-  Pf *?«*  ^V  °»*py  V^V^'-  *' Sacrosanctam  Uteranensem ec- 
^ijiug^  clesiam,  pnecipuam  sedem  nostram,  inter  omnes  alias  Ur- 

He  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Cnidian  instruc-  ^»*  f  *!'f^^  ecclesias  ac  basiUcas,  cliam  super  ecclesiam 

tor  of  the  sons  of  Demetrius  I  Soter  (Justin,  xxxv,  2;  !*"  ^asihcam  pnncipis  Apostolorura  de  Urt)C,  supremum 

comp.  Livy,  EpU,  62^.     There  is  a  later  Lasthenes  also  ^f "™  Um^r^      The  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of 

a  Creun,  who  took  a  prominent  part  against  the  Ro-  ^^^  Lateran  BasUica  is  one  of  the  first  observed  on  the 

mans  in  RC.  7Q-68  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Biogr,  s.  v.  Las-  i^^^^^^  o^  *  "ew  jwpe,  whose  coronation  takes  place  in 

thenes,  No.  3).  ^^     ^"®  chapter  of  the  Lateran  has  precedence  of  that 

*  of  St.  Peter's.     On  the  throne  of  the  Lateran  is  written 

Last  Time.     See  Eschatolooy.  the  insc-ription, "  Hiec  est  Papalis  Sedes  et  Pontificalis." 

Latchet  (T|'i"i^f  serofj  so  called  from  lacmff  and  An  inscription  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  styles  it 

binding  together;  (Jr.  i/iac,  a  thonff,  as  it  is  rendered  in  mother  and  mistress  of  churches,  Omnium  urbit  et  orbis 

Acts  xxii,  25),  the  cord  or  strap  which  fastens  an  Ori-  Ecck^nii^  Mater  et  Caput,     In  accordance  with  its 


two  Arabic  proverbs  from  the  Hamasa  and  the  Kamus,  :,"  «  X  i  T 7  "  .  ii  i  Z  V""""^,*^  TL  TTI 
in  which  a  ^corresponding  word  is  simiUrlv  emploved.  f'l  \^"^  ,^7  *;  ,"V  ""^^  ^/""T*  '^P?^^  f^  ^ 
In  the  poetical  figure  in  Isa.  v,  27,  the  •  latchcf  occupies    It    f^*"^^^'!^^- house  at  Jerusalem,  made  holy  by 


er  "s^mUproverbid  expression  Tn^L^klTiirie  poTnte  to     .  ^?*f  *^  Coimcils,  a  general  name  for  the  ecde- 
the  same  eaaily-removed  article  of  clothing"  (Smith).    "*^^'f,**  «>"»«!»  tl^**  ^ave  been  convened  in  the  Lat- 


to  loosen  and  carrv  their  master's  shcHjs,  the  habits'  of    """l  ^^?-^'/  J"  t  *'*''*  '*~'?!  ^  "*!"?  the  most  impor- 
Oricntals  requiring  this  article  of  dress  to  bo  taken  off    ^"^^^."^-^  ?^  *"  J^^**  councils,  and  that  with  reference 


y<3ut  vTTu^rjft^ 
riyc  tcrxarjjc  Siaxofiai;  itrri"  (Kitto).     Sec  Shoe. 

Lateran,  Church  ok  St.  John,  the  first  in  dignity 
of  the  Roman  churches,  and  situated  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  derives  its  name  from  its  occupying  a 
IKjrtion  of  the  site  of  the  splendid  palace  of  Plant ius  La- 
teranus,  which  having  been  escheated  (A.D.66 )  in  conse- 
tjuence  of  Lateranus  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pisos  (Tacitus),  became  imperial  property,  and 


cedon,  in  451,  had  aflirmed  the  existence  of  tiro  naturt$ 
in  Christ  in  one  permn,  against  the  AntiocldanA,  the 
Nestoriaiis,  and  Eutychians.  This  determination  of  the 
council  did  not  obtain  final  supremacy  in  the  Greek  and 
I^tin  churches  till  after  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the 
(*onfiict  with  it  was  coutinutHi  under  various  forms. 
From  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  till  that  of  Frankfort,  in 
793,  the  Church  councils  especially  sought  to  maintain 
the  ticofoldness  of  the  nature  of  Christ  asserted  at  Chal- 


was  assigned  for  Christian  uses  by  the  emperor  Constan-  cidon,  with  loss  regard  to  the  unity,  which  was  at  the 
tine.  The  palace,  once  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuik  by  j  same  time  establij»hed.  An  earlv  source  for  the  rise  of 
Sixtus  V,  was  the  habitual  residence  of  the  popes  until  I  Monotholirism  ap|)eared  in  the  writings  of  Pseudo-Dio- 
after  the  return  from  Avignon,  when  they  removed  to  \  nyaius  the  Arco|Migitc,  which,  originating  probably  in 
the  Vati'^an.  It  was  once  made  a  hospital  for  orphans, '  the  4th  centun*.  obtained  for  many  centuries  thereafter 
and  is  now  occupied  partly  by  officials  of  the  chapter,  great  credit  in  the  C^hurch.  A  Neo-PUitonic  m>-8Uci8m 
partly  for  public  purp<»ses.  The  present  pojK!,  Pius  IX,  in  these  writings  seeks  to  mediate  between  the  prevalent 
has  convortwi  a  portion  of  it  into  a  mu^«eum  of  Chris-  Church  doctrine  and  Monophysitism  (or  the  doctrine  of 
tian  archseology.  Its  ancient  magnificence  is  celebrated  one  nature  in  Christ).  The  Areopagite  is  not  an  out- 
by  Juvenal  In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  paUce  spoken  Monophysite,  and  yet,  with  him,  the  human  in 
was  the  abode  of  his  second  wife,  the  empress  Fausta.   Christ  is  oiUy  a  form  of  the  divine,  and  there  ia  in  all 
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(he  acts  of  Christ  hot  one  mode  qfoperationy  the  thesn- 
dric  energy  (jua  ^lav^puet)  iyipyittt),  Thb  exprewion 
bvcsme  a  favorite  one  with  all  the  Mom>i)hy8ite  uppo- 
nenu  of  the  Chalcedonian  deci^iont}. 

The  Monothelitic  awtroveny  proper  extends  from 
&£i  xo  6tM),  at  which  latter  date  the  bynod  of  Constan- 
tinople  gave  the  most  precise  definition  of  tiro  wills  in 
the  two  natures  of  Christ.    The  earlier  stage  uf  the  con- 
tiuversy,  extending  to  the  year  638,  concerns  rather  the 
question  of  one  or  two  energies  or  modes  u/'workvuf  in 
the  acts  of  Christ.    The  emperor  Heraclius,  on  occasion 
of  his  reconquering  the  Eastern  provinces  firom  the  Per- 
adans  in  the  year  022,  and  there  coming  in  contact  with 
certain  Montiphysite  bishops,  conceived  the  idea  of  rec- 
uiiciling  them  to  the  Church  by  authorizing  the  cxpres- 
yiun  in  reference  to  the  acts  of  Christ  which  was  used 
by  Diunysius — the  fua  ^tavopucii  ivipyna.     Sertpus, 
patriarch  of  Constancinnple,  being  consulted,  admitted 
the  propriety  of  the  expression  as  one  sanctioned  by  the 
fathers,  and  recommended  it  to  Cyrus,  bishop  of  Phasis, 
who,  being  soun  made  bishtip  of  Alexandria,  set  up  a 
compromise  for  the  Monophysites  with  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  on  nine  points.     Sophronius,  a  monk  of  Al- 
exandria, seriously  objected  to  the  course  taken  by  Ser- 
gius,  and,  on  being  made  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  became 
Mt  strong  an  o|)pouent  that  Sergius  called  to  his  aid  the 
induence  of  Honorius,  bishop  of  ISome,  who  expn.>ssc<l 
himself  in  favur  of  the  view  rather  of  one  will  than  of 
oue  operation,  but  advised  that  controversy  be  avoided. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  the  expressed  views 
of  Uonoriusi  though  a  pope,  were  subsequently  con- 
demned in  council.     By  occasion  of  the  more  decided 
uplNisition  of  So|)hronius,  the  emiieror  Heraclius,  under 
advii-e  of  SSeigius,  issued  his  edict,  the  Kcthfsisy  in  the 
year  QOS,  in  which  he  forbade  the  use  of  either  expres- 
«<«!,  **one  mode  of  working*"  or  "two  modes  of  work- 
»ig,"  in  a  controversial  way,  but  especially  pnihihited 
(iie  latter,  since  it  is  evident  that  Christ  can  have  but 
oi40f  ycillj  the  human  being  subordinate  to  the  divine. 
'Hju  was  distinct  Blonothelitism.    A  powerful  opfionent 
c'  Ihis  view  was  the  monk  Maximus,  whose  writings 
^*<1  a  controlling  influence  with  the  I^teran  Council. 
^c   asserts  that  for  the  work  of  redemption  a  complete- 
"^c^B  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ  is  necessary ;  there 
i^UMt  be  a  oomi^te  homan  wilL    The  Logos,  indeed, 
,*^«>a"lis  all  through  the  human  working  and  willing. 
rti«>r^  is  a  theaiyric  energy  in  his  own  sense.     It  is 
'**-fraer  as  a  rpoiroQ  avnctKruaq^  or  what  was  subse- 
^^*c^altly  called  the  communicatio  idiomatum.     3Iaxi- 
mma^  woriced  with  great  zeal  against  Monothelitism  in 
^■-•■»»e  and  Africa,  sending  out  thence  tracts  on  the  sub- 
J*^^*:  into  the  East,    Sfiphmnius  still  carried  on  the  con- 
*"^^'eniy,  as  also,  with  him,  Stephen,  bishop  of  Dciria,  his 
V^I>iL  'After  the  death  of  Honorius  in  638,  the  bislMi|j« 
''^    ^ome  were  decidedly  opposed  to  Monothelitism,  and 
^  **Jrtin  I,  who  had  zealously  contended  against  the  view 
^,  *«iji»  representative  of  the  Roman  Church  at  C^nstan- 
^*2^***r^hecame,  when  made  pope  in  649,  the  chief  pilUr 
♦»f  ttie  contrary  opinion.     Advocates  of  the  view  enun- 
**^^*^«<i  in  the  Ecthesis  of  Herai-lius  were  Theodore,  bish- 
"P    of  Phasin,  and  Pyrrhus  of  Constantinople.     In  648 
^**^  emperor  Constans  II,  under  the  influence  of  the  pa- 
*^^»ch  I*aul,  issued  his  Type  {rviro^  xmtt* ii»c),  which, 
tncHjgh  not  so  decidedly  Monothelitic  as  the  Ecthtnt, 
^'*«lemiis,  under  threat  of  tlie  severest  penalties,  any 
•**tlier  cuntrciversy  upon  this  subject.     Without  coii- 
***ltiiig  the  emperor,  Martin  I  now  convoked  tliis  first 
Pterin  Council,  in  which  he  presided  over  about  104 
)*t«hof«  fmn  Italy,  SicUy,  Sardinia,  and  Africa.     The 
V*»pe  Knight  to  obtain  generally  recognition  for  the 
•7*'»ncil,tiMiit  was  finally  everywhere  received  with  the 
**^**  oromenical  councils.    Five  sessions  were  heUi ;  the 
^Tuiogi  of  the  prominent  Monothelites  were  examined 
*^  condemned;   pope  Martin  explame<l  the  proper 
^''^^I'iQg  of  Di(myaius's  term  "theandric  o[)eration," 
'^*^;  that  it  was  designed  to  signify  two  o[)erations 
^^  pewm;  the  JScthetit  of  Heradius  and  Type  cf 


Constans  were  condemned;  and  the  judgment  of  the 
council  pronounced  in  twenty  canons,  which  cimthcma- 
tize  all  who  do  not  confess  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  two 
wills  and  two  operations. 

11.  The  councils  of  1 105, 1 1 12,  and  1 1 16,  under  Pascal 
II,  concern  the  contest  about  investitures  between  the 
l)o|>e  and  the  emperor,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
the  Council  of  1 123,  calle<i  and  presided  over  by  Calix- 
tus  II.    This  body  consisted  of  800  bishops  and'  600  ab- 
bots, all  of  the  Latin  Church.     The  invesriture  (q.  v.) 
contest,  which  began  as  early  as  10&4,  when,  by  mutual 
decrees  of  excommunication,  the  breach  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches  was  made  final,  aroee 
from  the  claim  made  by  the  Cerman  emperors  to  an  in- 
heritance of  rights  exercised  by  the  Cireek  em|»eror8 
concerning  the  apftointment  of  candidates  to  eccksias- 
tical  offices,  and  their  investiture  with  the  right  to  hold 
Church  property  as  subjects  of  the  empire.     Under  the 
new  German  empire,  fn>m  Otho  the  <Jreat  to  Henry  IV, 
i)3(>~1056,  the  popes  themselves  were  confirmed  in  their 
seat  by  the  emfK^ror.     Uenrj*  III  obtained  from  the 
Otuncil  of  Sutr>',  which  was  held  near  Komo,  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  army,  in  1046,  the  power  of  nominating 
the  (Mipes,  without  intervention  of  clergy*  or  people.    The 
influence  of  llildebrand  was  now  felt — an  influence  which 
he  had  begun  to  exert  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX,  in  1048, 
and  which  secured  from  Nicolas  II,  1060,  a  decree  trans- 
ferring the  election  of  pofies  to  a  conclave  of  cardinals, 
llildebrand,  as  (iregor}'  VII,  maintained  a  celebrated 
contest  with  Henry  IV,  to  whom,  in  107&,he  forbade  all 
(lower  of  investiture,  excommunicating  the  em|)eror  the 
next  year,  and  causing  him  to  do  (M^nance  at  Canossa. 
With  his  victorious  campaign  in  Italy,  1080-88,  Henry 
drove  the  pofie  into  exile  at  Salerno,  where  he  soon 
after  died.     His  immediate  successors,  however,  were 
such  as  he  had  designated  for  the  post,  and  were  the  in- 
I  heritors  of  Ids  doctrines  and  plans  for  the  supremacy  of 
i  the  Church.     I'rban  II  sent  forth  an  encyclical  declar- 
I  ing  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  (Jregorj* — the  Dir- 
;  tutus  Urcgarii;  and  Pascjd  II  (1099-1 118),  who  had  been 
'  one  of  Gregor)'*s  canlinals,  showed  more  zeal  than  firm- 
;  ness  in  the  same  course.     In  the  I^ateran  C'Ouncil  under 
I  the  po[)e,  1105,  an  oath  of  ol)edience  to  tlie  pope  was 
I  taken  by  the  c]crg>',  and  a  promise  rendere<l  to  sffirm 
;  whatever  he  and  the  ("hurch  in  council  should  afllrm. 
J  The  count  I)e  Meulan  and  his  confederates  were  excom- 
^  municatetl  for  having  encouraged  the  king  of  England 
I  in  his  conduct  concemhig  investitures.    Henry  V,  who, 
in  the  relxJlion  against  his  father,  was  encouraged  by 
Pascal,  would  nevertheless  yield  nothing  on  bccriming 
emperor,  1105,  in  the  matter  of  investitures,  his  exam- 
ple being  followt^l  in  this  res|>ect  by  England  and  France. 
Henrk'  marched  into  Italy  and  imprisoned  the  po])e  in 
1111,  forcing  from  him  the  concession  of  rendering  back 
I  to  the  em|>en)r  the  fiefs  of  the  bishops  on  condition  that 
I  there  should  lie  no  inqierial  interference  with  the  elec- 
I  tions.     Yi\T  his  weakness  in  this  and  in  other  points 
j  the  pofie  was  bitterly  reproached,  and  the  nmncil  of  1 112 
;  revokcHl  all  these  concessions  and  excommuiiiciited  the 
emperor.     Notwithstanding  the  rcliellion  of  his  <  «erman 
subject^  Ilenr}'  collected  an  army  and  invaded  Italy 
I  anew  in  1116.     'Hie  council  convoke<l  the  same  year 
thereu|ion  renewed  the  revocation  of  the  concessions 
Pascal  had  formerly  made,  and  anathematized  the  em- 
^  peror.     At  last,  the  (ierman  pe<»ple,  weary  of  the  con- 
;  flirt  Ix>tween  Stat4>  and  Church,  Imnigltt  about  a  peace- 
'  fnl  comprr>mise  in  the  cr)ncordat  at  the  imfwrial  Diet  of 
!  Worms,  1122.     The  principles  of  this  concordat  were 
'  adopti>d  by  the  council  of  1 123.     The  terms  of  the  com- 
!  |>act  are  as  follows:  "The  empemr  surrenderH  to  (tod,to 
I  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the  Catholic  Church,  all  right 
I  of  investitnre  by  king  and  staff.     He  grnntM  that  elcc- 
'  tions  and  ordinations  in  all  churches  shall  take  i>lacc 
'  freely  in  act^rdance  with  ecclesiastical  laws.     The  (Ktpe 
'  agrees  that  the  election  of  German  prelates  shall  be  had 
I  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  provided  it  is  without 
I  violence  or  simony.     In  case  any  election  is  disputed* 
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the  emperor  shaU  render  assiBUuice  to  the  legal  party, 
with  the  advice  of  the  archbishop  and  the  bishope. 
The  person  elected  itt  invested  with  the  imperial  flef  by 
the  rojral  sccptTC  pledged  for  the  execution  of  every- 
thing required  by  law.  Whoever  is  consecrated  shall 
also  receive  in  like  manner  his  investiture  from  other 
parts  of  the  empire  within  six  months**  (Hase,  Church 
Hutory,  p.  200;  Giescler,  EccUa,  Hist,  iii,  181  sq.).  The 
pope  here  made  considerable  concessions  in  form,  but 
actually,  through  his  influence,  obtained  all  power  at 
the  elections.  The  council  of  1123  also  renewed  the 
grant  of  indulgences  promulgated  by  Urban  II  in  pro- 
motion of  the  first  crusade  in  1095,  and  decreed  the  cel- 
ibacy of  the  clergy.  Twenty-two  canons  of  discipline 
were  established. 

III.  The  council  of  1139,  under  Innocent  II,  con- 
demned the  anti-pope  Anacletus  II,  with  his  adherents, 
and  deposed  all  who  had  received  olBfO  under  him.  On 
the  same  day  with  the  indtallation  of  Innocent  II,  in 
1130,  Peter  of  Leon,  a  canluial,  and  grandson  of  a  rich 
Jewish  banker,  had  been  proclaimed  poi)c,  as  Anacletus 
II,  by  a  majority  of  the  cardinals.  Innocent  took  rA- 
uge  in  France,  where  he  was  supportetl  by  the  king. 
His  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  through  whose  influence  chiefly  Iimocent  recov- 
ered his  position  in  Italy,  and  marched  into  Rome  tri- 
umphantly with  Lothaire  II  in  1136.  Anacletus  died  in 
1138,  and  a  successor  was  chosen  by  liis  party  only  with 
the  purpose  of  making  peace.  liogcr  of  Sicily  had  sup- 
ported Anacletus,  and  was  on  this  account  condemned 
in  the  council  of  1 130,  though  the  origin  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  belongs  to  the  same  year,  Roger  hav- 
ing taken  Innocent  prisoner,  and  baving  com|)ellcd  the 
pope  to  bestow  upon  him  the  investiture  of  this  king- 
dom. At  this  council  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  also  con- 
demned. This  was  a  young  clergyman  of  the  city  of 
Brescia,  a  disciple  of  Abclard,  who,  inspired  by  the  free 
philosophical  spirit  of  his  master,  clevoted  himself  to  the 
promotion  of  practical  reform  in  Church  and  State.  A 
marked  spirit  of  political  indei)eiidcnco  was  manifesting 
itself  about  this  time  in  Lombardy,  as  an  inheritance 
from  the  old  Roman  municipalities  established  there. 
The  popes,  from  the  days  of  Leo  IX,  had  themselves  in- 
spired movements  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Pascal  II 
had  admitted  that  the  secular  iM)wer  of  the  bishops  in- 
terfered with  their  spiritual  duties.  B?mard,  though  a 
zealous  opponent  of  Arnold,  yet  writes  as  follows  in  his 
Contemplations  on  the  Papdcy:  "  Who  can  mention  the 
jilace  where  one  of  the  apostles  ever  held  a  trial,  dcciilod 
disputes  about  boundaries,  or  portioned  out  lan<lsV*'  *'  I 
read  that  the  ap<»8tles  stood  before  judgment  seats,  not 
sat  on  them.*^  Arnold  preached  with  great  zeal  against 
the  political  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy.  The 
Church  ought  rather  to  rejoice,  he  said,  in  an  apostolic 
poverty.  He  was  driven  successively  from  Italy,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  but  in  1139  was  recalled  to  Rome  by 
the  populace,  who  sought  to  revive  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state,  established  a  senate,  limited  the  pope  to  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  power  and  the  possession  of  volun- 
tary offerings,  and  invited  the  German  emperor  to  make 
Rome  his  capital  Arnold  and  his  "politicians"  at 
Rome  thus  gave  pope  Innocent  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors—Lucius II,  Eugenius  III,  and  Adrian  IV— more 
trouble  than  any  |)olitical  movements  elaewbere.  This 
condemnation  at  the  council  did  not  eflectually  dimin- 
ish his  iKiwer.  When,  however,  Adrian,  in  1154,  put 
the  city  of  Rome  under  ban,  and  prohibited  all  public 
worship,  .\jmold  was  abandoned  by  the  senate^  sacri- 
ficetl  by  Frederick  I,  and  hung  at  Rome  in  1155,  his 
body  being  burned  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Among 
the  canons  of  the  council,  the  twenty-third  condemns 
the  heresy  of  the  Manichieans,  as  the  followers  of  Peter 
de  Bruis  were  called.  This  heresy  was  attributed  to 
the  early  Waldensbns  in  France  and  elsewhere,  arising 
partly  from  their  ascetic  mode  of  life.  About  1000  prel- 
ates were  present  at  this  council ;  thirty  canons  of  dis- 
cipline were  published,  and  among  them  reaflirmations 


of  former  canons  against  simony,  marriage,  and  oooca- 
binage  in  the  clergy. 

IV.  The  council  of  1179,  under  Alexander  III,  nam- 
bering  280,  mostly  Latin  bishops,  was  called  to  correct 
certain  abuses  which  had  arisen  during  the  long  schism 
just  brought  to  a  close  by  the  peace  of  Venice,  1177. 
Until  near  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the  popes  were 
hard  pressed  by  the  Hohenstauffen  em|ierors.  It  is  the 
contest  of  Ghibelline  and  Guelph.  Frederick  I  had 
taken  umbrage  at  the  use  of  the  term  "■  beneticium" 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Adrian  IV  alMut  the 
rudeness  of  German  knights  to  pilgrims  visiting  Rome, 
as  if  the  pope  meant  to  imply  that  the  imperial  aut  hor- 
ity  had  been  conferred  by  him.  The  em|)eror  marched 
into  Italy,  and  other  letters  were  interchanged  between 
him  and  the  pope,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Adrian  in 
1159,  the  two  parties — the  hierarchic  and  the  moderate 
among  the  cardinals  —  chose  two  opposing  popes,  viz. 
Alexander  III  and  Victor  IV.  The  emperor's  council, 
called  at  Pavia  in  1160,  recognised  the  latter.  Pascal 
III  and  C/alixtus  HI  followed  at  the  imperial  dictation, 
with  but  little  influence.  Alexander,  from  his  refugi* 
in  France,  enjoyed  great  popularity.  He  had  on  his 
side  the  Lombard  league.  The  cause  of  Frederick  was 
defended  by  the  lawyers  of  Bologna,  who  ascribed  to 
him  unlimited  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people. 
Defeated  at  Legnano  in  1 176,  the  emperor  subscribed,  at 
the  dictation  of  Alexander,  the  peace  of  Venice,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  were  based  on  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 
The  flrst  and  most  important  of  the  twenty-seven  can- 
ons established  by  this  council,  which  were  mostly  di't- 
ciplinary,  provides  that  henceforth  "the  election  of  the 
poi)es  shall  be  confined  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
two  thirds  of  the  votes  shall  be  required  to  make  a  law- 
ful election,  instead  of  a  majority  only,  as  heretofore.** 
It  was  by  this  council  abio  that  the  "  errors  and  impie- 
ties" of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  declared 
heretical  At  the  unimportant  council  of  1167,  pope  .VI- 
exander  excommunicated  Frederick  I. 

V.  The  council  of  1215,  under  Innocent  IH,  was  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Lateran  Councils.  It  is  usu- 
ally styled  the  Fourth  I^teran.  It  continued  in  session 
from  November  11  to  November  30,  having  present  71 
archbishops,  412  bishoiis,  800  abbota,  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  and  tJerusalem,  and  the  legates  of  other 
patriarchs  and  crowned  heads.  The  pO])e  opened  the 
assembly  with  a  sermon  upon  St.Luk^xii,  15,  relating 
to  the  recoverv  of  the  Holv  Land  and  the  refonnatioii 
«»f  the  (xhurtrh.  The  remarkable  power  of  Innocent  III 
is  displayed  in  his  influence  over  this  council,  wliich 
was  submissive  to  all  his  wishes,  and  received  the  sev- 
enty canons  pmposcd  by  him.  The  papal  prerogatives 
attained  their  greatest  height  in  Innocent,  whose  )mhi- 
tificate  extended  from  1198  to  1216.  The  bull  Unam 
Stmctiim  of  Boniface  VIII,  directed  against  Philip  the 
Fair  in  1302,  marks  the  limit  from  which  the  power  of 
the  popes  eWdently  declined.  Innocent  IH — a  nuui  of 
great  personal  power,  of  marked  ability  as  a  writer  ami 
orator,  bold,  crafty,  and  ever  watchful  of  afTairs— had 
his  eye  on  all  that  transpired  through  his  legates.  The 
chief  objects  which  his  pontificate  sought  w^re  "the 
strengthening  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  separation 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  fn>m  all  dependence  on  the  German 
empire,  the  lilicration  of  Italy  from  all  foreign  contn>l, 
the  exercise  of  guardianship  over  the  confederacy  of  itA 
states,  the  liberation  of  the  Oriental  Church,  the  exter- 
minatirm  of  heretics,  and  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline"  (Hase,  T/mrrA  //ir^.  p.  207).  Hitherto  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France  had  constituted  a  balance 
of  power  against  the  [>ope,  but  under  Innocent  the  two 
former,  as  well  as  Italy,  submitteti  to  the  claims  <}f  the 
pseudt^-Isiilore^n  decretals.  France  was  early  laid  uif 
dcr  interdict  (1200)  on  account  of  Philip  Augustus's  re* 
pudiation  of  Ingeburge  and  the  French  bishops*  appn>- 
val  of  the  act,  while  John  of  England  was  deprived  of  his 
realm,  to  receive  it  bai'k  (in  1218)  only  as  a  fief  of  Rome. 
Deciding  at  first  for  Otho  IV,  the  Gaelph,  against  Xkit 
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HohenstanfTen  Philip,  in  Gennany,  Innocent  subseqaent-  { them  over  and  make  monks  of  them  by  establishing  in 
Iv  secured  from  the  council  the  reco^iition  of  Frederick  '  1201  the  order  of  *'  Poor  Catholics.**     Unsuccessful  in 
II,  vainly  seeking  in  this  his  German  policy  to  free  It-  |  this,  he  confiscated  their  lands  to  the  feudal  lords,  and 
oly  entirely  from  the  power  of  the  emperor.    The  famous  <  established  an  inquisition  among  them  under  the  direc- 
soventy  constitutions  of  Innocent,  if  not  discussed  am' !  tion  of  Dominic,  which  was  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
vUuiriter  by  the  bisho|)8,  or  passed  with  every  form  of    present  council    The  warfare  against  them,  incited  and 
enactment,  were  nevertheless  reganlcd  as  the  canons  of    directed  by  the  monks  of  Citeaux,  was  allowed  by  Philip 
the  council,  so  recognised  by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  .  Augustus.     Cotmt  Raymond  of  Toulouse  espoused  the 
by  Church  authorities  of  the  intervening  age,  and  they  '  cause  of  his  i)ersecuted  vassals.    The  papal  legate,  Peter 
have  constituted  a  fundamental  law  for  many  well-  '  of  Castohiau,  sent  to  convert  the  Waldcnses,  was  mur- 
known  practices  of  the  Komish  Church.     The  Jir9t  of  |  derc<l  by  Itaymond,  whose  dominions  were  thereupon 
tliese  canons  asserts  the  Catholic  faitli  in  the  unity  of  <  assaulted  in  1209  by  a  fiercer  crusade  of  so-called  "Chris- 
God  against  all  Manichsean  sects.     It  also,  fur  the  first '  tian  Pilgrims,*'  led  on  by  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Arnold, 
time,  makes  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  in  the    the  abbot  of  Citeaux.     The  cowit  of  Toulouse  submit- 
uss  of  this  express  term,  an  article  of  faith.    **The  ))ody  '  ted,  but  a  bloody  warfare  was  prosecute<l  against  Kay- 
aud  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  '  mond  Roger,  viscount  of  Reziers  and  Albi,  and  subse- 
are  truly  contained  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  '  quently  '2(M)  towns  and  castles  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  bread  being,  by  the  divine  omnipotence,  trantulh-    the  two  counts  were  granted  to  the  successful  Simon  dc 
itaniiattd  into  his  body,  and  the  wine  into  his  blood.**    Montfort.     A  rebellion,  however,  against  his  power  de- 
The  ttcvntl  canon  condemns  the  treatise  of  Joachim,  the  '  prived  him  of  all;  but  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who  ap- 
pmphet  of  Calabria,  which  he  wrote  against  Peter  Lorn-  j  feared  at  the  council  of  1215,  obtained  no  favor,  and  his 
bard  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.     The  thurd  canon  is    territory'  was  declared  to  be  alienated  from  him  forever, 
of  great  imitortance,  furnishing  the  basis  for  the  crusaile        VI.  The  council  of  1512-1517,  under  Julius  II  and 
gainst  the  Albigenses,  and  for  all  severities  of  a  like  j  Leo  X,  was  convened  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  for 
character  on  the  iiartof  the  Romish  Church.    It '*anath-  ,  the  condemnation  of  the  Omncil  of  l^sa,  and  attained 
cmatizes  all  heretics  who  hold  anything  in  opposition  ,  its  most  imiiortant  result  in  the  abolition  of  the  Prag- 
Cu  the  preceding  exposition  of  faith,  and  enjoins  that,  I  matic  Sanction.    France,  under  Louis  XII,  had  obtaineil 
^ter  condemnation,  they  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  i  great  military  successes  in  Italy  by  the  League  of  Cam- 
secular  arm ;  also  cxcomnmuicates  all  who  receive,  pro-  |  bray,  formed  in  1509  against  Venice.     In  the  interesta 
t«ct,ur  maintAiu  heretics,  and  threatens  with  deposition  \  of  France,  and  by  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  cardi- 
es bishops  who  do  not  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  ]  nals,  I^mis  XII  summoned  a  Church  council  at  I^*isa, 
(-'Jear  their  dioceses  of  them"  (Landon,  Manual  ofCoun^  '  Nov.  1511,  which  in  1512  was  moved  to  Milan,  but  was 
*^,  p.  295).     The  fourth  canon  invites  the  Greeks  to  <  entirely  fruitlcKs  of  results,  being  dissolved  by  the  pres- 
^nite  with  and  submit  themselves  to  the  Rombh  Church,  i  encc  of  the  pope*s  army.     Julius  II,  though  at  first  jeal- 
^^^jifik  canon  regulates  the  order  of  precedence  of  the  ,  ous  of  Venice,  had  nevertheless,  aroused  by  I  lie  successes 
Patriarchs:  I.Rome;  2.  Constantinople;  3.  Alexandria;  ,'  of  the  French  general, formed  the  Holy  Alliance  with 
^•-Antioch;  5.  Jerusalem;  and  permits  these  several  ]>a-  '  Venice,  Spain,  England,  and  Switzerland,  and  now,  at 
toarchs  to  give  the  pall  to  the  archbishops  of  their  de-  '  the  head  of  his  army,  drove  the  French  beyond  the 
P^'^clencies,  exacting  from  themselves  a  profession  of  I  Aljis,  and  himself  summoned  a  ccjuncil  at  the  Latcran 
'*i  til,  and  of  obedience  to  the  Roman  see,  when  they  re-  |  May  10, 1512.     Thw  council  extended  over  twelve  «e»- 
*^"^~e  the  pall  fn»m  the  p<»pe.     The  firth  to  the  tirnt- 1  sions,  until  March,  1517.     The  bishop  of  Guerk  had  ac- 
'^^A,  inclusive,  are  of  minor  importance  (see  I^uidon,  i  tively  promoted  the  summoning  of  the  council,  and  at- 
^^r^Mol  of  Counriiit^  p.  290).     The  tventy-Jirtt  canon    tended  as  representative  of  the  (icmian  emperor.     All 
^J<»lns  **all  the  faithful  of  both  sexes,  having  arrived    the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  were  at  once  aimulled. 
**    >'^'ars  of  discretion,  to  confess  all  their  sins  at  least    Julius  having  died  in  Fek  1513,  Ixk)  X  presided  over 
^"*c^^  a  year  to  their  prosier  priest,  and  to  communicate  >  the  sixth  session.     At  the  eighth  session,  in  Dec.  1518, 
^  d^tfter.*^    This  is  the  first  canon  known  which  orders  ,  Louis  XII,  thn>ugh  his  ambassador,  declared  his^  adhc- 
''•-■'ataiMital  confession  generally,  and  may  have  been  i  sion  to  this  Council  o(  the  Ijittron.     At  the  eleventh 
**^*4iioned  by  the  teachings  of  the  Waldenses,  that  nei-  ,  session,  in  Dec.  151G,  the  bull  was  read  which,  in  place 
^**^i"  confession  nor  satisfaction  was  necessary  in  order  ,  of  the  Pragmntic  Sanction  of  I^urges  (1438),  wherein 
f**  '^V»tain  remission  of  sin.     From  the  wonls  with  which  '  France  accejited  the  det-isions  of  tlie  Rasle  council  in  so 
"  *^oiiimence«,  it  is  known  as  the  canon  "  Gmnis  utrius-  '  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
M"*^  aexAs,**  and  was  solemnly  reafilirmed  by  the  Council '  lican  Church,  substitut<d  the  Concordat  agreed  uix)n  this 
"f   l^rent.     The  canons  (given  completely  by  I^ndon,  '  year,  1516,  l)etween  Leo  X  and  Francis  I.     Through 
'*'^'**ai,n/'Coiiiici/»,p.2U3sq.)  in  general  constitute  a  iKMly    hope  of  increasing  his  power  in  Iialy,  Francis  krgely 
^^  ^mj  and  severe  disciplinary  enactments.    This  council  ;  sacrificed  the  lilierties  of  the  Church.     Several  of  the 
f***^mi€d  and  extended  the  Truce  of  (iod  on  plenary  .  articles  of  the  Pragmatic  were  reuined,  but  most  of 
j"'ti4lj»ence  which  had  been  preWously  proclaimed  in  j  them  were  altered  or  alMjlishe<l.     The  first  article  was 
"'"^^ajf  of  the  Eastern  Crusades,  and  fixed  the  time,  June  j  entirely  contrary  to  the  Pragmatic,  which  had  re-estal>- 
^'  ^Uici  place,  .Sicily,  as  a  rendezvous  for  another  crusaile.  ^  lishe*l  the  right  of  election,  while  the  Concordat  dt  clares 
-^his  council  also  confirmed  .Simon  de  Montfort  in  i  that  the  chaptera  of  the  cathedrals  in  France  shall  no 
P^^'^ission  <»f  lands  which  the  Crusatlcrs  had  obtained  i  longer  i»roceed  to  elect  the  bishop  in  case  of  vacancy, 
•     papal  confiscation  from  the  Waldenses,  and  decreed  |  but  that  the  kini;  shall  name  a  pmjier  person,  whom  the 
****   entire  extirpation  of  the  heresy.     The  Waldenses  |  i^oikj  shall  nominate  to  the  vacant  see.     The  Concor- 
^  Albigenses  in  the  south  of  France  were  the  followers  |  dat,  on  account  espt^cially  of  this  provision,  met*  with 
^  J^^Xet  Waldo,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Lyons,  who,  from  i  great  opposition  in  the  Parliament,  diversities,  and  the 
f^^^Kious  principle,  adopted  a  life  of  ix»verty.     His  fol-  i  Chun;h  at  Paris.     It  was  a  great  advance  of  the 


^^«^i»  were  also  called  Leonistie  and  "  Poor  men  of  Ly- 
T*^*''^  They  were  allied  in  their  sentiments  to  the  Vau- 
^*  «)f  the  Piedmoniese  valleys,  with  whom  they  l)ecame 
"!n*^^  for  mutual  defence.  They  proteste<i  against 
.|/^«  points  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Romisli  Church :  1. 

^^'Uahitantiation.  2.  The  sacraments  of  confirmation, 
f^^'^^fMgion,  and  marriage.    8.  The  invocation  of  saints. 

r/*he  worship  of  images.  6.  The  temporal  power  of 
u      ckrgy.    A  crusade  had  been  instituted  against  them 

^  ^lie  papal  power  in  1 178.    Innocent  sought  to  win 

V.-B 


the  papacy 
against  tlie  liberties  of  France  (compare  Janus,  Pitpe  (tnd 
Council,  §  xxviii  and  xxix).  Neither  this  council  nor>' 
the  other  four,  viz.  those  of  1123, 1139, 1179,  and  1215, 
styled  ODCumenical  by  the  Romish  Church,  can  be  prop- 
erly regarded  as  such. 

Some  writers  mention  as  the  sixth  I^teran  the  coun- 
cil cjmvened  by  pope  Uenedict  XIH  on  the  bidl  f  m- 
ffenitvs  [see  Jakskmus  ],  and  for  the  puri)ose  of  general 
reform  in  the  Church  (comitare  Klemm,  Cone,  a  Bened.. 
XII If  in  Lot,  habfiti  prabreve  ixamm  (1729) ;  Walch,Z)i8 
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conciL  Dat,  a  Bmed,  XIIJ  (Lips.  1726).  For  a  dotaUed 
ocooimt  of  the  council  at  the  Lateran  opened  Dec.  8, 
1869,  sec  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  the  article  Infal- 
libility in  vol.  iv,  especially  p.  573  sq.  See  Landon, 
Afanual ofCoimcils^  p.  287-303 ;  Mansi,  ConciL  vi,  75 ;  x, 
741,767,806,891,999,1603;  xi,117;  xiv,  1-346;  Giese- 
ler,  Cfi.  Hist,  i,  368 ;  ii,  131, 184, 195, 388 ;  Milman.  lAitin 
CAm/M««Vy,iii,297,298sq.,434,  iv,  146, 175  8q.,236;  v, 
211  «!.;  Cunningham,  I/iat,  TheoL  i,  417  sq.;  Kanke, 
nisL  of  the  Papacy,  i,  351 ;  ii,  206. 

Latey,  Gii^ert,  an  English  Quaker,  was  born  in 
England  in  1627.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
efficient  members  of  his  society  in  London.  His  labors 
were  directed  especially  to  the  relief  of  the  more  unfor- 
tunate of  his  Church.  He  died  Sept  15,  1705.  See 
Janney,  Hist,  o/Friend*,  iii,  105. 

Lathrop,  Joskimi,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  October  20, 1731  (O.  S.),  at  Norwich, 
Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1754;  entered  the 
ministry  Januar\',  1756;  was  ordained  pastor  in  West 
Springtield,  31  ass.,  August  25,  and  labored  there  until  his 
death,  December  31, 1820.  In  1793  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Yale  College,  but  declined  the  \wai' 
tion.  He  published  A  letter  to  the  Rev,  the  associated 
Pastors  in  the  County  of  Sew  Haven  concerning  the  Ordi- 
nation of  the  Rev,  John  IJubbard  in  Meriden  (1770): — 
Miscellaneous  Collection  oforiyinal  Pieces,  political^  mor- 
al, and  entertaining  (1786) ;  and  a  number  of  occasional 
Sermons  (Hartford,  1793,  8voi  1803,  8vo;  Worcester, 
1807, 8vo).  Doctor  Lathrop  was  a  popular  preacher,  and 
his  sermons  have  long  been  highly  commented  upon 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. — Spraguc,  Annals 
of  the  A  merican  Puljnt,  i,  628. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  one  of  the  most  dbtinguished  prel- 
ates of  the  Church  of  England,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
ablest,  if  not  the  ablest  ecclesiastic  among  the  English 
reformers  of  the  16th  century,  called  by  Fnmde  {Hist, 
ofKnglatui,  i,  264 ;  comp.  ii,  101)  the  John  Knox  of  Eng- 
land, the  bearer  of  a  name  that "  now  shines  over  two 
lieniinpherea,  and  will  blaze  more  and  more  till  the  last 
dav^''  was  l)om  at  Thurcaston,  in  I^eicestershire,  about 
1  ^0*  His  father,  a  farmer  of  good  practical  judgment, 
early  discovering  in  Hugh  talents  that  would  Ht  him  for 
a  literary  position  of  note,  affonleil  him  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his  time  at  school,  and  at  fourteen  Hugh  was 
transferred  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  soon  known  as 
a  sober,  hard-working  student.  At  nineteen  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  t(M)k  his  degree  at  twenty, 
and  at  once  entered  on  the  study  of  theology,  having 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  services  of  the  ('hurch. 
A  sincere  and  devout  believer  in  the  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  need  not  wonder  at  finding 
him,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  loud  and  frequent  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  would-be  reformers,  seldom  losing 
an  opportunity  of  inveighing  against  them.  **  He  even 
held  them,"  says  Middleton  {Memoirs  of  the  Reformers, 
iii,  103),  '*  in  such  horror  that  he  thought  they  were  the 
supporters  of  that  Antichrist  whose  appearance  was  to 
prece<le  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  a)njectured 
that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand."  Nor  were  the 
events  of  his  day  likely  to  cool  his  mistaken  zeal.  Lu- 
ther, who  was  making  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  i>apacy, 
had  just  been  assailed  by  "  the  defender  of  the  faith"  (king 
Henry  VHIj ;  and  as  a  mast  fit  subject  for  his  disserta- 
tion for  the  divinity  degree,  I^timer  could  find  no  bet- 
ter work  than  "fieshing  his  maiden  sword"  in  an  attack 
uiwn  Melancthon — surely  no  small  task  for  a  man  not 
much  beyond  his  teens.  But  even  at  this  early  age 
Hugh  Latimer  proved  himself  quite  a  formidable  po- 
lemic, and,  what  is  even  more  noteworthy,  a  man  not 
afraid  to  speak  his  mind — a  trait  which  distinguishes 
our  subject  in  all  the  acts  of  his  life.  Imme<liately  after 
his  attack  on  Melancthon  he  came  under  the  eve  and 
tongue  of  Rilney.  the  famous  advocate  of  the  Reformetl 
<loctrines  in  the  English  Church,  and  he  was  led  to  ex- 
amine more  critically  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  his 


Church.     The  result  was,  naturally  enough,  conyenioii 
to  the  cause  which  liiiney  so  ably  advocated.     Latimer 
was  at  this  time  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  as  he 
was  not  a  man  accustomed  to  do  things  by  halves,  he 
became  a  zealous  advocate  for  reform,  and  preached 
manfully  and  boldly  against  the  false  doctrines  and  va- 
rious abuses  of  Romanism  which  had  crept  into  and  pol- 
luted the  Church  of  England     NaturaUy  gifted  with 
great  oratorical  {Mwers,  and  inspired  by  the  fitness  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  was  dealing,  he  soon  made 
himself  famous  as  a  preacher  at  Cambridge.     ^None, 
except  the  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised,  ever  went 
away  from  his  preaching,  it  was  said,  without  being  af- 
fected with  high  detestation  of  sin,  and  moved  to  all 
goilliness  and  virtue"  {.letcel  of  Joy  [Parker  Society  edi- 
tion ],  p.  224  sq. ).     Such  preaching,  however,  greatly  as 
it  was  needed  by  the  times  in  which  Latimer  lived, 
could  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  ser^-ile  ecclesiastics. 
It  was  too  much  tinged  by  theological  statements  that 
"  had  originally  sprouted  in  England,  and,  after  being 
translated  to  Germany,  had  been  brought  back  with  im- 
proved fibre;"  and  I^timer  soon  found  himself  surround- 
ed by  a  formidable  opposition,  daily  growing  in  strength. 
His  '*  heretical  preaching,"  as  it  was  then  called,  caused 
a  remonstrance  made  to  the  diocesan  bishop  of  Ely  by 
a  gray  friar  named  Venetus,  but  really  due  to  vaoat  of 
the  divines  of  Cambridge,  requesting  episcopal  inter- 
ference.   Dr.  West,  then  the  incumbent  of  the  bishopric 
of  Ely,  naturally  a  mild  and  moderate  man,  inclined  to 
favor  Latimer  at  first,  and  only  mildly  rebuked  him. 
Here  the  matter  might  have  ended,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that "  he  would  not  have  been  the  Latimer  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  Clmrch  of  England  would  not,  per- 
haps, have  Ixien  here  to-<lay"  (Froude,  ii,  101),  had  not 
this  bishop,  while  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge  (1525),  unex- 
pectedly attended  one  of  Latimer's  preaching  services, 
and  had  not  his  prelatical  dignity  been  sorely  touched  on 
the  occasion.    I^itimer  was  right  in  the  midst  of  his  ser- 
mon when  the  bishop  entered ;  immediately  he  abandon- 
ed his  subject,  and,  as  sotm  as  the  bishop  had  been  seated, 
according  to  Strype,  addressed  the  audience  as  follows: 
'*It  is  of  congruence  meet  that  a  new  auditonr  being 
more  honorable,  requireth  a  new  theme,  being  a  new  ar^ 
gument  to  entreat  of.     Therefore  it  bchoveth  me  now 
to  de\4atc  from  mine  intended  purpose,  and  somewhat 
to  entreat  of  the  honorable  estate  of  a  bishop.     There- 
fore let  this  be  the  theme,  *  Christus  existens  pontifexfu- 
turorum  bonorum,  etc' "     This  text,  says  a  contempo- 
rary, he  so  fruitfully  handled,  expounding  every  word, 
and  setting  forth  the  ofiice  of  Christ  so  sincerely  as  the 
true  and  perfect  pattern  unto  all  other  bishopa  that 
should  succeed  him  in  his  Church,  that  the  bishop  then 
present  might  well  think  of  himself  that  neither  be  nor 
any  of  his  fellows  were  of  that  race,  but  rather  of  the 
fellowship  of  Caiaphas  and  Annas.     It  cannot  appear 
strange  to  any  one  that "  the  wise  and  politic  nian,"  as 
the  bishop  of  Ely  was  generally  caUed,  thereafter  alM> 
went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  forbade  Latimer*s  preach' 
ing  within  the  dicwese  over  which  he  presided.     Lati« 
mer,  however,  overcame  this  obstacle  by  gaining  the 
use  of  a  pulpit  in  a  monastery  of  Austin  fViars,  exempt 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  prior  of  which,  Dr. 
Rames,  decidetlly  favored  the  reformed  doctrines.    This 
daring  attitude  of  the  young  preacher  so  provoked  Dr. 
West  and  the  Cambridge  clique  that  the  bishop  made 
complaint  to  canlinal  Wolsey.    "  No  eye  saw  more  quick' 
Iv  than  the  cardinal's  tlie  diflference  between  a  true  man 

» 

and  an  impr^tor,"  and  when  he  had  heard  from  the  lip* 
of  Larimer  himself  the  substance  of  the  sermons  that 
had  given  cause  to  the  complaint,  the  cardinal,  initteafl 
of  punisliing  Latimer,  replied  to  the  accusations  by 
granting  the  offender  a  license  to  preach  in  any  church 
in  EngIan(L     "  If  the  bishop  of  Ely  cannot  abide  sucH 
doctrine  as  you  have  here  repeated,"  he  said,  "you  sha^^ 
preach  it  to  his  l>eani,  let  him  say  what  he  wiir  (L»ti — 
mer,  Rrmains,  p.  27  sq.,  as  quoted  by  Froude,  ii,  10!i^^ 
From  tills  time  fonvard  the  career  of  Latimer 
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clearly  marked  out.    Hitherto  lie  had  been  quite  ortho- 
dox in  points  of  theoretic  belief.     **  His  mind/*  says 
Fruude,  **wa8  practical  rather  than  speculative,  and  he 
was  slow  in  arriving  at  conclusions  which  had  no  im- 
mediate bearing  upon  action."     Now  he  bmke  htose  al- 
t4^-ther  from  the  position  of  the  Cambridge  authorities, 
and  ))robably  beciamc  defiant  of  them.     But  Wolsey 
(t  iuSO)  fell  from  grace,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  I^Atimer  would  now,  at  last,  also  fall  a  prey  to  the 
malice  of  his  formidable  adversaries,  greatly  increased 
ill  numbers  by  his  success  in  gaining  followers,  who  were 
drawn  towards  liim  by  his  eloquence,  his  moral  conduct, 
and  his  kindness  of  disposition,  as  will  as  by  the  mer- 
its of  his  cause.     Unexpectedly,  however,  and  quite  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  Cambridge  men,  he  found  a  fresh 
protector  in  the  king  himf<elf.     He  had  preached  before 
Henry  in  the  Lent  of  loiK),  having  been  introduced  to 
his  royal  master  by  the  kiiigV  physician,  Dr.  Butts;  and 
he  won  the  favor  of  Henry  by  his  honest,  straightfor- 
wanl  logic  and  his  enthusiasm.    In  this  new  position  he 
performefl  his  duty  as  faithfully  as  he  hoil  in  preaching 
at  i'ambridgc,  and  he  dared  to  sf>eak  the  truth  in  a  place 
where  the  truth  is  generally  forgotten.     A  8{)ecial  op- 
portimity  to  s^Ksak  in  <lefense  of  the  IVotestant  cau.se 
was  afforded  him  by  the  i>ersecutions  to  which  the  truest 
RM;n  in  Henry's  dr>minions  were  subjected  at  this  time 
on  account  of  their  religious  faith ;  and,  though  he  did 
i^t  succeed  in  staying  the  hand  of  persecution  by  this 
^dress  of  almost  unexampled  grandeur,  it  yet  remains 
''to  speak  forever  for  the  courage  of  Latimer,  and  to 
^ak  something,  loo,  for  a  prince  that  could  respect  the 
i^'blcnesB  of  the  poor  yeoman's  son,  who  dared  in  such  a 
**we  to  write  to  him  as  a  man  to  a  man.     To  have 
'written  at  all  in  such  a  strain  was  as  brave  a  step  as 
*"a»  ever  deliberately  ventured.     Like  most  brave  acts, 
'tdiil  not  go  unrewarded;  for  Henry  remainerl  ever  af- 
^^t  however  widely  divided  from  him  in  opinion,  yet 
his  unshaken  friend"  (Froude,  ii,  104).     Perhaps  it  may 
**  l>«  out  of  place  here  to  sav  that  Henry  VIII  himself, 
noM-ever  nobly  he  may  have  acted  towards  I^timer  and 
the  ti^rfurmers  after  loSO,  was  perliaps,  in  the  main,  in- 
cit*^  to  his  friendly  deeds  towanls  Latimer  by  the  jjosi- 
*•**■*  the  latter  had  taken  in  1527.     Froude  and  most  of 
"*^  £lnglish  historians  forget,  in  their  great  endeavor  to 
'^^Tiwe  Henry  VI H  from  all  sin,  that,  however  greatly 
J^  Uhurch  of  England  has  been  benefited  by  his  work, 
j|«*  oljjcct  was  not  reform  hi  the  Church,  but  the  estab- 
Uwtttieiit  of  a  second  pafAcy  and  his  own  eiithnmement 
J*  Poi*,  and  that  he  was  only  le<l  to  take  this  step  when 
™  found  so  many  pliant  tool)  to  carr\'  out  hi.**  project  of 
'*T"ar«ii»m  from  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon.    Of 
"^  commission  appointed  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
l)n<ij^  to  investigate  the  king's  rights  in  this  matter, 
^^iixicr  had  been  a  member,  and  had  taken  decided 
P^uiid  in  favor  of  the  king.    This  of  itself  was  sufficient 
^^  stcure  the  good  offices  of  his  royal  master.    I^timer's 
^^^^'^l  of  course,  both  before  and  af\cr  this  event,  clearly 
l^^i'es  that  he  was  not  a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
^««SI,h<it  actually  believed  Henry  VIII  justilied  in  his 
•^ration  from  Catharine. 

^«»t  pmninent  and  influential  at  this  time  among 
^w  king's  favorites,  or  the  Anne  Boleyii  party,  as  they 
■"*  «**n»etime8  termed,  as  the  wlvocates  of  her  cause  and 
^Jj*  JMtnese  of  king  Henry's  marriage  with  her.  was  lonl 
Tliwnas  Cromwell  (q.  v.;  comp.  ali'o  Froude,  IJt'jttoty  of 
l^^(t9d/\\,  109  sq.').    By  Cromwell's  exertions,  Ijitimer, 
«» lWl,wa8  presented  with  the  benefice  of  West  King- 
ton, in  Wiltshire,  where  he  preaAied  the  reformed  doc- 
^"M«  with  such  pUinness  and  emphasis  as  to  bring 
"Jjnl^  a  public  accusation  and  citation  before  the 
•"Mwp  of  Umdon,  who  had  only  been  watching  for  an 
•"Wwrtunity  to  punish  him  as  a  heretic.     The  citation 
^  wwed  and  served  January  10,  1 532.     Articles  were 
fwn  up,  munly  extracts  from  his  sermons,  in  which 
JJJ'Mcharjced  with  speaking  lightly  of  the  worship  of 
^  "Wits,  and  with  afRnning  that  there  was  no  mate- 
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and  that,  for  his 


own  part,  he  would  ratlier  be  in  purgatory  than  in  the 
Lollard's  tower!  He  set  ou'  for  London  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  under  a  severe  lit  of  the  stone,  determined 
to  defend  the  justness  of  his  course.  He  was  submitted 
by  the  different  bishops  to  the  closest  cross-questionings, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  commit  himself.  "They 
felt,"  says  Froude  (ii,  107),  "that  he  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous person  to  them  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  labored 
with  unusual  patience  to  insure  his  conviction."  Lati- 
mer, however,  baffled  his  epu»a>pal  inciuisitors  with  their 
own  weai)ons,  and  when  they  dared  to  excommunicate 
and  to  imprison  him,  he  dartd  to  appeal  to  the  kuig  in 
the  face  of  their  formidable  opjiohition,  and  was  permit- 
ted to  escai>e  with  a  simple  submission  to  the  archbish- 
op, instead  of  an  obligation  to  subscribe  to  a  certain  list 
of  art  icles.  These  latter  were  as  follows :  "  That  there  is 
a  purgatorj'  to  purge  the  souls  of  the  dead  after  this  life ; 
that  the  soids  in  purgatory  arc  hol{)en  with  the  masses, 
prayers,  and  alms  of  the  living:  that  the  saints  do  pray 
as  mediators  now  for  us  in  heaven ;  that  they  arc  to  be 
honored ;  that  it  is  profitable  for  ChriAtians  to  call  upon 
the  saints  that  they  may  pray  for  us  unto  God;  that 
pilgrimages  and  oblations  done  to  the  sepulchres  and 
rcliiTS  of  saints  are  meritttrious;  that  they  which  have 
vowed  peqK'tual  chastity  may  not  marr^',  nor  break 
their  vow,  without  the  dispensation  of  the  pope;  that 
the  keys  of  binding  and  loosing  delivered  to  Peter  do 
still  remain  with  the  bishops  of  Kome,  his  successors,  al- 
though they  live  wickedly,  and  are  by  no  means,  nor  at 
any  time,  committed  to  laymen;  that  men  may  merit 
at  (iod's  hand  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  other  works  of 
piety ;  that  they  which  are  forbidden  of  the  bishop  to 
preach,  as  suspected  persons,  ought  to  cease  until  they 
have  purged  themselves;  that  the  fast  which  is  used  in 
Lent,  and  other  fasts  prescribed  by  the  canons,  are  to  be 
observed;  that  God,  ui  evcr>'  one  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, giveth  grace  to  a  man  rightly  receiving  the 
same,  that  consecrations,  sanctifyings,  and  blessings, 
by  custom  received  into  the  Church,  arc  profitable;  tliat 
it  is  laudable  and  profitable  that  the  venerable  images 
of  the  crucifix  and  other  saints  should  be  had  in  the 
Church  as  a  rtmcmbrance,  and  to  the  honor  and  wor- 
ship of  Jesus  duLst  and  his  saints;  that  it  is  laudable 
and  profitable  to  deck  and  clothe  those  images,  and  to 
set  up  bunting  lights  before  them  to  the  honor  of  said 
saints."  Historians  disagree  as  to  the  attitude  of  Lati- 
mer towards  the  bishops,  who  demanded  that  he  should 
sign  at  least  two  of  the  articlts,  viz.  the  one  respecting 
the  ol)ser\'ance  of  Ix^nt,  and  thatconceniing  the  crucifix 
and  the  lawfulness  of  images  in  churches.  Fox  doubts 
that  Latimer  signed  aiiy ;  (lili.in,  in  his  memoir  of  Lat- 
imer, denies  it  outright;  Hook  {tJccU-f,  Bu>ffr.\i,  bG2) 
says  that  the  fact  of  his  signing  "  is  put  beyond  all  ques- 
tion by  the  minutes  of  the  ConvtK'ation,  where  it  is 
recorded  that  in  the  month  of  March,  1532,  Latimer 
appearcil,  and,  kneeling  down,  craved  ft)rgivenc8s,  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  erred  in  preaching  against  the 
aforesaid  two  articles."  Fn)ude,  however,  holds  that 
Latimer  signed  "all  exct-fit  two — one  apparently  on  the 
p<iwer  of  the  pope ;  the  other  I  am  unable  to  conjecture.** 
(Comp.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  the  Rff.  iii,  116,  Latimer's  Hi- 
mainf,  p.  4(»6.) 

KcHcued  frrim  these  perils  by  lord  Cromwell,  he  was 
by  the  latter  now  introduced  to  Anne  Bolevn,  and  bv 
her  apfKiinted  chaplain;  and  in  1535  he  was  honored 
with  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  In  tliis  new  appoint- 
ment, which  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  ecclesias- 
ticral  history  of  the  day,  I^itimer  was  remarkably  zealt  us 
in  the  discharge  of  his  <»fHce ;  he  was  active,  determined, 
and  vigilant.  "  In  writing,  frequent ;  in  ordaining, 
strict ;  in  preaching,  indefatigable ;  in  reproving,  severe ; 
in  exhorting,  persuasive."  In  1536,  finally,  he  was 
brought  from  the  somewhat  secluded  position  he  had 
hitherto  occupied  to  a  more  public  exhibition  by  a  sum- 
mons to  Parliament  and  Convocation,  at  the  opening  of 
whicli  he  preached  two  ver>'  powerful  sermons,  boldly 
urging  the  necessity  of  reform.     Ever  since  1534  c»- 
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trangement  between  the  pope  and  the  king  had  been 
quite  decided.  Craiimer^s  decree  of  153S,  approving  the 
marriage  with  Anne  Bolcyn,  had  been  declared  first  null 
and  void  by  the  pope,  and  Henry  had  been  threatenied 
with  excommunicati<»n ;  but,  as  he  had  ignored  the  pa- 
pal threat,  a  bull  to  this  effect  was  published  in  1534-5. 
These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Home  left  no  other 
course  open  to  Henry  than  either  to  repent,  or  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  English  Church. 
The  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  in  1531,  had  pronounced 
officially  in  favor  of  constitutional  reforms,  and  an  act 
of  Parliament  in  1533  repudiated  papal  supremacy  by 
withdrawing  tirst  the  pa>nnent  of  the  bishops'  annates 
or  first-fruits,  and  next  by  an  "  act  for  the  restraint  of 
appeaLs,"  which  forbade  appeals  to  Rome  on  any  pretext, 
and  asserted  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
England  comi)etent  to  decide  without  any  consultation 
of  the  papal  power,  followed  by  another  act  conferring 
on  the  English  monarch  the  right  of  episcopal  appoint- 
ment, as  well  as  another  forbidding  applications  to  the 
Roman  see  for  faculties,  dispensations,  etc.  It  was 
therefore  no  great  task  to  prevail  upon  the  convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  1534,  to  declare  formally 
against  the  claim  of  the  Koman  see  to  exercise  any  ju- 
risdiction in  England;  and,  when  once  the  step  had 
been  taken  by  the  convocations,  both  the  universities, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  bishops,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  clergy,  cheerfully  followed  in  the 
same  wake,  "all  apparently  feeling  that  there  was  no 
sound  theological  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  so  bur- 
densome and  unconstitutional  a  tyranny**  (Blunt  [John 
Henry  ],  K^^  to  Ch.  History  [modem ],  p.  23).  With  all 
these  initiatory  measures  secured,  Henry  had  no  reason 
any  longer  to  hesitate  on  the  decidetl  step  of  seizing  the 
supreme  power  over  the  English  Church,  which,  in  1631, 
the  convocations  of  Canterbury'  and  York  had  consented 
to  recognise  only  with  the  dcHnite  limitation  **as  far  as 
the  law  of  Christ  will  allow,"  and  he  began  the  work  by 
an  order,  in  1534,  to  omit  the  i)oi)e*8  name  from  the  ser- 
vice-books, quickly  followed  by  two  successive  acts, 
passed  by  a  servile  Parliament,  confirming  the  suprem- 
acy, and  giving  to  the  king  unlimited  power  to  repress 
all  heresies,  and  to  punish  as  high  treason  the  denial  of 
his  right  to  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 
In  order  further  to  secure  him  in  the  position  which  he 
had  assumed,  the  Convocation  of  153C,  in  which  Lati- 
mer, as  we  have  seen  above,  figured  quite  prominently, 
was  urged  to  settle  the  questions  of  doctrine  and  devo- 
tion, which  were  agitating  the  English  Church,  an<l,  as 
the  result  of  their  deliberations,  sent  forth  the  following 
ten  articles,  the  original  predecessors  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Religion.     See  Articles. 

I.  Enjoined  belief  In  the  Holy  Bible,  the  three  creeds, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  first  four  general  conncils. 

II.  Set  forth  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 

III.  Defined  penance  as  cousisiing  of  repentance,  con> 
fc:<s!on,  absolution,  and  amendment  of  life. 

IV'.  Declared  flillv  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
without  a:*sertin(;  that  of  transubst^mtlntion. 

V.  Explained  justification  as  aitnlnable  by  repentance, 
faith,  and  charity,  through  the  raorils  und  mission  of  our 
blessed  Lord. 

VL  Declared  that  images  might  be  pr(»fltahly  used  as 
aids  to  devotion,  bnt  not  worshipped  nor  undulv  honored. 

VII.  8ei  f.)rih  the  honor  due  to  saints  as  Go<^'s  faithful 
peop'e  who  pray  for  us. 

Vill.  Sht)wed  that,  with  certain  limitations,  the  prayers 
of  the  ssiiuts  might  be  asked  for. 

IX.  Spoke  of  minor  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chnrch, 
such  as  the  nse  of  holy  water,  aj»hes  on  Ash-Wedne-^dnv, 
tmlms  on  Pnlm-Sundtiy,  etc.,  and  declared  that,  ihev  migiit 
1)6  fitly  nsed  to  excite  devoiionnl  feelings,  but  not  as  if 
they  could  obtain  remission  of  t>ius. 

A.  Dlstln^nished  prayers  for  the  dead  from  the  Romish 
dtKtrlne  of  purgatory,  repudiating  the  latter. 

In  the  following  year  these  doctrinal  articles  wef« 
succeeded  by  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  yfan  (q.  v.),  a 
pUin  and  authoritative  exposition  of  Church  doctrine, 
composed  by  a  commission  of  forty-six  divines,  appoint- 
ed by  the  king,  and  including  all  the  bishops  as  well  as 
some  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  In  this  commis- 
sion all  shades  of  opinion  had  been  represented,  Cranmer 


and  liStimer,  as  well  as  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  bang  of 
the  number;  but  it  was  evident  throughout  that  the 
Reformers  were  in  the  majority ;  and  when,  to  all  out- 
ward api>earances,  the  reform  movement  seemed  des- 
tined to  prove  a  success  in  England,  it  suddenly  received, 
from  a  quarter  where  it  was  last  looked  for,  a  blow  that 
stunned  it  almost  completely.  The  separation  between 
the  king  of  England  and  the  pope  of  Rome  having  be- 
come complete,  the  Lutherans  grew  anxious  to  effect  a 
imion  with  the  English  Reformers,  and  to  this  end  three 
German  divines,  with  Burckhardt  at  their  head,  had 
come  to  England  in  1538,  to  discuss  and  amicably  settle 
all  minor  religious  differences  of  opinioiL  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  they  not  only  failed  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment on  sacramental  doctrine^  but  the  discussion  even 
induced  the  king  to  cling  more  tenaciously  than  ever  to 
the  belief  of  the  Romish  Church,  especially  on  transub- 
stantiation;  and  in  1539  the  king  actually  caused  the 
passage  of"  the  blix>dy  act  of  the  Six  Articles,"  or  "  the 
whip  with  six  strings,"  as  the  Protestants  termed  it,  by 
which  the  denial  of  transubstantiation  was  made  pun- 
ishable with  death,  and  other  medissval  dogmas  were 
enforced  by  fine  and  imprisonment  (comp.  Froude,  Hitt, 
ofEngUindj  iii.  ch.  xvi).  From  these  rix  articles  (q.  v.) 
the  refonncrs,  of  course,  totally  dissented;  many  of  them 
preferred  to  hold  their  peace,  and  kept  their  places. 
Latimer,  however,  was  not  one  of  these ;  accustomed  to 
speak  his  mind,  he  at  once  manifested  his  dissent  to  this 
enactment  by  his  resignation  of  the  bishopric.  Some 
historians  will  have  it  that  he  was  induced  to  resign  by 
lord  Ciiimwell;  the  latt«r,  "either  himself  deceived  or 
desiring  to  smooth  the  storm,  told  Latimer  that  the  king 
advised  his  resignatiim"  (Froude,  iii,  370,  foot  note). 
The  state  papers  (i, 849),  however,  state  "  that  his  majes- 
ty aHerwards  denied  this,  and  pitied  Latimer^s  condi- 
tion ;**  and  when  we  consider  that  Latimer  had  fomid  a 
tried  friend  in  Cromwell,  we  can  hardly  conclude  that 
either  he  or  the  king  had  anything  to  do  with  the  rc»* 
ignation,  which  was  an  act  only  to  be  expected  of  Lati- 
mer, ever  independent  and  bold  to  speak  the  truth. 
Froude  (on  the  authority  of  Hall)  will  have  it  even 
that  Latimer,  together  with  Shaxton  (q.  v.),  were  im- 
prisoned immediately  after  their  resignation,  but  if  this 
bo  true  he  can  have  been  confined  only  a  brief  period,  as 
by  a  summary  dechiration  of  pardon  the  bishop's  dun- 
geon doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  prisoners  were 
dismissed  a  very  short  time  after  their  imprisonmoit. 

Latimer  thereafter  sought  retirement  in  the  oomatry, 
where  he  would  have  continued  to  reside  had  not  an  ac- 
cident befallen  him,  the  eflfiMts  of  which  he  thought  the 
skill  of  Ltmdon  surgeons  woiUd  alleviate.     He  arrived 
in  London  when  the  power  of  Cromwell  was  neariy  at 
an  end,  and  the  mastery  in  the  hands  of  Gardiner,  who 
no  sooner  discovered  him  in  his  privacy  than  he  fbD- 
cured  accusations  to  be  made  against  him  for  his  objec-* 
tions  to  the  Six  Articles,  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.     Different  causes  being  alleged  against  him,  be 
remained  a  prisoner  for  the  remaining  six  years  of  king 
Henry  VI IPs  reign,  his  enemies  evidently  designing 
mainly  to  prevent  his  infiuence  for  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formers in  the  capital  of  the  nation.    Upon  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI  Parliament  offered  to  restore  him  to  bis 
see,  but  Latimer  was  firm  in  his  refusal  to  receive  it:  his 
great  age,  he  said,  made  him  desirous  of  freedom  from 
any  and  all  responsibility.     He  preached,  however,  fre- 
quently, and  gave  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  benevo- 
lent works.    He  was  a  decided  opponent  of  ^  the  bloody 
Bonner;-'  occasionally  his  advice  was  sought  for  by  the 
king,  and  he  was  continiudly  active  as  the  strenuous  r&> 
prover  of  the  vices  of  the  age ;  but  the  reign  was  short, 
and  with  it  expired  I^timer's  prosperity.    In  July,  1563, 
king  Edward  died ;  in  September,  Mary  had  b^^ 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Reformers,  and,  aoMMig  oth- 
ers, Latimer  was  committed  to  the  Tower.     Though 
he  was  at  least  eighty  years  old,  no  consideration  was 
shown  for  his  (^reat  age,  and  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
March  8, 1554,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  to  di^ 
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pate  on  the  corporal  presence.  He  had  never  been  ac- 
counted very  learned :  be  had  not  used  I^tin  much,  he 
told  them,  these  twenty  years,  and  was  nut  able  to  dis- 
pute; but  ho  would  declare  his  faith,  and  then  they 
might  do  as  they  pleased.  He  declare<l  that  he  thought 
the  presence  of  Cluist  in  the  sacrament  to  be  only  s{)ir- 
itual;  *^he  enlarged  much  against  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  and  lamented  that  they  had  changed  the  com- 
munion into  a  private  mass;  that  they  had  taken  the 
cup  away  from  the  people ;  and,  instead  of  8er\'icc  in  a 
known  tongue,  were  bringing  the  nation  to  a  worship 
that  they  did  not  understand"  (Burnet,  Rejormation,  vol. 
ii).  He  was  laughed  at,  and  told  to  answer  their  argu- 
ments; he  reminded  them  that  he  was  old,  and  that  his 
memory  had  failed ;  the  laughter,  however,  continued, 
and  there  was  great  disorder,  perpetual  shoutings,  taunt- 
inga,  and  reproaches.  When  he  was  asked  whether  be 
wuuld  abjure  his  principles,  he  only  answered, '4  thank 
(joti  most  heartily  that  he  bath  prolonged  my  life  to  this 
end,  that  1  may  in  this  case  glorify  (iod  with  this  kind 
of  deal  h."  He  was  found  guilty  of  heresy  and  sentenced 
to  death,  but  the  Komanists,  to  make  sure  that  no  claims 
for  the  irregularity  of  the  trial  should  be  clutrged  u\wn 
them,  set  a^de  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed 
at  the  lirst  trial,  and,  by  direction  of  cardinal  Pole,  an- 
olher  commisHion,  consisting  of  Brookes,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester; Holyman,  bishop  of  Bristol;  and  White,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  was  convened  on  the  7th  of  September,  under 
the  altjur  of  St.  Marv's  Church  at  Oxford,  and  the  three 
^arch  heretics*"  given  a  second  hearing  and  condemned. 
Latimer  waa  the  last  introduced.  He  was  now  eighty 
years  old, "  dressed  in  an  old  threadbare  gown  of  Bristol 
frieze,  a  handkerchief  on  his  head  with  a  night-cap  over 
it,  and  over  that  again  another  cap,  with  two  broad  Haps 
buttoned  under  the  chin.  A  leather  belt  was  roimd  his 
waist,  to  which  a  Testament  was  attached ;  his  specta- 
cles, without  a  case,  hung  fn)m  his  neck.  So  stood  the 
greatest  man,  perhaps,  then  living  in  the  world,  a  pris- 
oner on  his  trial,  waiting  to  be  condemned  to  death  by 
men  professing  to  be  ministers  of  God.  .  .  .  I^timer's 
trial  was  the  counterpart  of  Ridley's  (see  Froude,  vi,  356 
aij.) ;  the  charge  was  the  same  (on  the  sacrament),  and 
the  result  was  the  same,  except  that  the  stronger  intel- 
lect vexed  itself  less  with  nice  disthictions.  Bread  was 
bread,  said  Latimer,  and  wine  was  wine ;  there  was  a 
change  in  the  sacrament,  it  was  true,  but  the  change 
was  not  in  the  nature,  but  the  dignity"  (Froude,  vi,  359 
»q.).  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  a  recantati(»n, 
but  Latimer,  like  Ridley,  remained  firm,  and  sentence 
was  pronounced  upon  them  as  heretics  obstinate  and  in- 
curable, and  on  the  Itith  of  October,  1555,  both  Ijitimcr 
and  Ridley  were  led  to  the  suke  and  burnt,  out«ide  the 
north  wall  of  the  to^-n,  a  short  stone's  throw  from  the 
southward  comer  of  Baiiol  College,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  Brocardo  prison,  where  Cranmcr  still  lin- 
gered. The  last  wonls  of  I^timer  were  addressed  to 
his  companion,  and  are  characteristic  of  our  subject : 
*^Be  of  good  comfort,  mast/sr  Ridley,  and  play  the  man : 
we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  (>od*s  grace,  in 
England,  as  1  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  (Gunpow- 
der had  been  fastened  about  his  body  to  ha<«ten  hu 
death ;  it  took  fire  with  the  first  flame,  and  he  died  im- 
mediately. 

Latimer's  character,  which  has  been  treated  most 
beautifully  by  the  late  Rev.  £.  Thomson,  D.D.,  LLD.,  in 
his  SkKtcke»,'jiiographieal  and  Incidental  (Cine  1856  \  p. 
43  eq.,  seems  to  us  to  present  a  combination  of  many 
aobVe  and  dianterested  qualities.    "  He  was  brave,  hon- 
est, devoted,  and  energetic,  homely  and  popular,  yet 
iwe  from  all  violence ;  a  martyr  and  hero,  yet  a  plain. 
Ample-hearth,  and  unpretending  man ;  an  earnest, 
hofteful,  and  happy  man,  fearless,  open-hearted,  hating 
*)ihing  but  baseness,  and  fearmg  none  but  (Jod~not 
^^mg  away  his  life,  yet  not  counting  it  dear  when 
*Jj*gwat  criris  came— calmly  yielding  it  up  as  the 
o^  of  bis  loDg  sacrifice  and  struggle.    There  may  be 
*«o  lefocmen  that  more  engage  our  admiration,  there 


is  no  one  that  more  excites  our  love"  (Tulloch,  leaden 
of  the  Ref,  p.  322-324).  Latimer's  sermons,  character- 
ized by  humor  and  cheerfulness,  manly  sense  and  direct 
evangelical  fervor,  were  first  printed  collectively  in  1549, 
8vo,  and  in  1570,  4to;  one  of  the  best  editioiut,  with 
notes  and  a  memoir,  was  prepared  by  John  Watkins, 
LL.D.  (liond.  1824, 2  vols.  8vo).  A  complete  edition  of 
his  Works  (the  only  complete  one)  was  edited  for  the 
Parker  Society  by  the  Rev.(i.E.CoiTie  (Gambr.  1844-6, 
4  vols.  8vo).  See  (Jilpin,  L{fe  of  lAtlinier  (1756, 8vo); 
Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs ;  Middlcton,  Mem,  of  the  Reform- 
erg,  iii,  101  sq. ;  Tulloch,  Leaders  of  the  Refomuition,  p. 
245  sq. ;  Hook,  /Cedes,  Bioff.  vi,  551  sq. ;  Burnet,  /list,  of 
the  Reformation  (see  Index) ;  Collier,  Eccles,  Hist,  (see 
Index);  Froude, /list, ofKnyK  vol.  i-vi  (see  Index  in  voL 
xii) ;  kngl.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Blackwood's  Maq.  Ixix,  181  sq. ; 
Land,  Retr,  Rec.  1822,  \%  272  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Latimer,  "WiHiam,  nn  English  humanist  of  the 
15th  century,  became  in  1489  a  fellow  of  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  studied  theology  in  that  university, 
and  afterwards  Greek  at  Padua,  and  subscijuently  be- 
came teacher  to  Reginald  Pole.  He  was  a  friend  of  Eras- 
mus, and  even  assisted  him  in  preparing  his  second  edi- 
tion of  the  N.  T.  He  dicil  about  1545.  Erasmus  and 
Leland  both  speak  of  I^tiroer  in  high  terms  as  a  writer 
and  scholar.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  never  pub- 
lished any  of  his  writings,  and  there  remain  m  MS.  form 
only  a  few  of  hb  letters  to  Erasmus.  See  Ilallam,  Lit, 
/list,  of  Europe  (Lond.  1854),  i,  232,  271. 

Latin  ('PaifiaVjc/ct  Roman,  Luke  xxiii,  38;  ' Put fjt a- 
fori,  in  Roman,  John  xix,  20),  the  vernacular  langiuige 
of  the  Romans,  although  most  of  them  in  the  time  of 
Christ  likewise  spoke  («rcek.  See  the  monographs  on 
the  subject  cited  by  Volbeding,  /ndex,  p.  135.    See  Lat- 

INI8MS. 

LATIN,  Use  of,  in  the  Administratiox  of  the 
Sacraments.  The  words  of  St.  Augusrine  against  hea- 
then Rome  in  De  civitate  Dei,  xix,  7,  "  Opera  data  est, 
ut  imperiosa  civitas  non  solum  jugum  scd  etiara  linguam 
suam  domitis  gentihus  imponerct,*^  may  be  justly  ap- 
plied to  modem  Christian  Rome.  By  imi>osing  its  lan- 
guage on  all  nations  acknowled^ng  its  sovereignty  it 
has  obtained  also  the  mastery  over  their  spiritual  life. 
Benedict  XIV,  indeed,  nobly  declared,  "  Ut  omnes  ca- 
tholici  sint,  non  ut  omnes  I^tini  fiant,  necessarium  estJ* 
But  this  principle  of  true,  ancient  catholicity  resulted 
only  in  some  useless  concessions  on  unimportant  points, 
for  Roman  Catholicism  early  found  that  it  cannot  af- 
ford to  dispense  M-ith  the  use  of  I^tin  and  adopt  the 
vulgar  tongues:  that  it  would  thereby  endanger  the 
consolidation  of  the  Church's  power — yea,  its  very  ex- 
istence. That  tlie  I^tin  language  was  originally  used 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Romihh  adherents,  in 
countries  whore  Latin  was  the  poptdor  language,  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  surprise  or  condemnation,  nor  that 
the  clergy  should  have  continued  to  use  it  in  Chris- 
tianizing the  nations  who  became  subjects  to  Rome, 
even  after  its  use  had  become  obsolete  in  Rome  itself. 
Of  course  there  is  evcrj"  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
earliest  stages  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  Greek- 
speaking  Roman  Church  was  (ireek,  and  continued  such 
till  the  transfer  of  the  empire  to  Bvzantium  (Forbes, 
Krplan,  XXX/X  A  rt.  ii,  430).  and  that,  indeed,  all  the 
early  churches  followed  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  to 
whom  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  was  repugnant 
(compare  1  Cor.  xiv,  19 ;  ibid.  16),  and  made  use  of  their 
own  vernacular,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  to 
India,  Parthia,  and  other  regions.  But  the  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue  by  the  Romish  Church  was  in  its  early 
period  admissible,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  only 
the  Church  that  had  it  in  its  power,  at  a  time  when  the 
influence  of  the  infant  modem  languages  was  derogatory 
to  the  Latin,  to  maintain  the  ancient  language  in  com- 
parative purity,  and  to  preserve  to  us  its  most  noble  mon- 
uments. Indeed,  as  Hill  (^English  MonasHcism,  p.  825) 
has  well  said,  **  had  it  not  been  adopted  by  the  Church, 
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then,  for  some  centurieft,  while  the  new  tongues  were 
grwlually  developing  themselves  and  settling  into  a 
form,  the  world  would  have  been  dark  indeed ;  not  a 
book,  not  a  page,  not  a  syllable  would  have  reached  us 
of  the  thought^  the  life,  or  the  events  of  that  perio<l. 
From  the  4th  to  the  7th  century  there  would  have  been 
an  impenetrable  gap  in  the  annals  of  humanity — the 
voice  of  history  woiUd  have  been  hushed  into  a  dead 
silence,  and  the  light  of  the  past,  which  beacons  the  fu- 
ture, would  have  been  extinguished  in  the  darkneas  of  a 
universal  chaos."  Not  mt  justitiable,  however,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Romish  Church  sStAir  the  moderate  de- 
velopment of  the  modem  languages;  and  we  see  an  in- 
clination, even  in  the  papal  chair,  to  revolutionize  eccle- 
siastical usage  in  this  respect  in  the  latter  half  of  the  0th 
ccntiuy,  when  the  Slaves  became  converLs  io  ChrL>»tian- 
ity  under  the  labors  of  St.  Methodius,  and  introduced 
the  vernacular,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  po|)e 
John  VIII  (comp.  Methodius,  Episf.  247,  to  Sfentopul- 
cher,  count  of  Moravia).  Gregory  VIII,  on  the  other 
hand,  quickly  undid  the  liberal  work  of  John  VIII,  and 
was  loud  in  his  denunciations  of  the  use  of  any  but  the 
Latin  language  in  Christian  religious  worship.  Never- 
theless, there  have  been  many  exceptions  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Bohemian  </hurch  early  manifested 
a  desire  to  use  the  vernacular;  and,  although  Gregory 
VII  had  stringently  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  Latin, 
they  succeeded  at  the  Council  of  Basle  (1431)  in  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  tolerating  the  vernacular  in  the  churches 
of  Bohemia. 

The  Reformation  of  the  IGth  century  first  awoke  a 
general  desire  for  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  France  and 
Germany  were  particularly  determined  to  secure  this 
privilege.  The  (\>uncil  of  Trent,  which  was  approached 
on  this  subject,  however,  only  so  far  regarde<l  the  <le- 
maiids  of  Catharine  de  Jledicis  and  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand on  thu  point  as  to  reatlirm  the  existing  rules  in 
the  mildest  |>ossiblc  terms,  so  as  not  to  offend  them 
(Sessio  xxii,  ca]).  8:  ^Et«i  roissa  magnam  contineat 
populi  fidelis  eruditionem,  non  tamen  ex[)edire  visum 
est  patribus,  ut  [niissa]  vulgiri  lingua  passim  celcbra- 
rctur").  It  only  anathematizes  those  who  claim  that 
mass  is  to  be  exclusivclv  celebrated  in  the  vemacidar: 
**  Si  quis  dixerit,  lingua  tantum  vulgari  missam  celebrari 
dcbere,  anathema  sit"  (/.  c,  canon  9).  Yet,  in  order  to 
appear  to  make  some  concession  to  the  ret^uirements  of 
the  times,  the  synod  decided  (/.  c.  cap.  H),  "Ne  oves 
(^hristi  esuriant,  neve  parvuli  panem  j)etant^  et  non  sit 
qui  frangat  eis^  mandat  S.  synodus  pastoribus  et  singulis 
curam  animarum  gerentibus,  ut  fre(|uentcr  inter  missa- 
nim  celebrationem  vel  per  se  vel  per  alios  ex  iis,  (pite  in 
missa  leguntur,  aliquid  exponant,  atque  inter  cetera 
sanctissimi  hujus  sacrificii  mysterium  aii;piod  declarent, 
diebus  pnesertim  dominicis  et  festis,"  by  which  they 
acknowledgeil,  perhaps  more  than  they  iutcnded  to  do, 
the  necessity  of  making  an  allowance  for  the  desire  of 
having  the  Scriptures  explained  in  the  vernacular.  The 
reasons  given  by  the  Council  of  Trent  for  its  determina- 
tion to  continue  the  U3'j  of  Latin  as  tlie  language  of  the 
Church  (given  by  (i().-»ohl  in  his  G»'scfiichtHche  F>ar*teU 
iunr;  tl  CoiiC.  r.  TriLuU.  1810,  part  ii.  p.  13.'))  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  That,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  to  which 
modern  languages  are  liable,  the  terms  of  worship  might, 
be  altered,  and  also  the  ideas  ccmnoct^.'d  with  them,  thus 
giving  rise  to  heresies.  2.  If  ma.*»s  were  to  Ik*  said  in 
the  vernacular,  then  the  greater  number  of  the  [iriests 
would  be  unable  to  say  mass  in  other  than  their  native 
ctmntrics,  as  they  woulcl  bo  obliged  to  say  mass  in  a  dif- 
fijrent  Unguage  in  every  country.  3.  The  holy  myster- 
ies, of  which  mass  is  the  most  im])ortant.  should  not  be 
presented  to  the  masses  in  their  own  language,  as,  from 
their  inability  to  understand  their  mysterictus  import, 
occasion  might  thus  arise  for  modem  heretics  to  profane 
these  mysteries  in  the  vernacular.  All  the  other  rea- 
sons which  have  at  various  times  been  advanced  in  dc- 
feni*o  of  the  custom  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  arc  but 
variations  on  the  above  (comp.  Forbes,  Explanation  of 


the  Thirty-nine  A  rticUsy  ii,  434 ;  Adolphua,  CompemBmn 
Theolofficumt  p.  420). 

Bellarmine  (in  his  Works^  iii,  1 19)  attempts  to  com- 
plete and  comment  on  these  grounds.     1.  He  says  '^  the 
Latin  Church  has  always  administered  the  Mcramentn 
in  Latin,  although  this  language  had  long  since  ceased 
to  be  the  common  language  of  the  people.**    This  is  ad- 
mitting that  circumstancts  arc  changed,  but  asserting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  to  be  retained  simply  from  liab- 
it.    Bellannine  then  attempts  to  prove  ita  reasonable- 
ness,    lie  says:  ^* There  is  no  pressing  motive  why  tlie 
sacraments  should  be  administered  in  the  vernacular, 
while  there  are  many  objections  to  it;  for  there  is  no 
necessitv  that  those  who  receive  the  sacraroenta  should 
understand  the  wonis  which  accompany  them;  for  the 
wonls  are  addressed  either  to  the  elements,  as  in  the 
euchanst,  the  blessing  of  holy  water,  oil,  etc.,  and  tliese 
umlerstand  no  language ;  or  else  they  are  addressed  to 
God,  and  he  understands  them  all;  or,  again,  they  are 
addressed  to  persons  who  are  to  be  consecrated  or  ab> 
solved,  not  instructed  or  editied,  as  in  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  absolution ;  hence  it  is  at  best  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  |)erson  concerned  whether  be  wider- 
stood  the  words  or  not;  it  is  further  proved  that  persons 
deprived  of  reason  can  nevertheless  receive  baptism  and 
the  sacrament  of  reconciliation  which  is  seen  in  the  l>ap- 
tism  of  new-bom  infants  and  the  reconriUatio  of  sick 
persons  when  in  an  unconscious  state."    Yet  Bellarmiiio 
himself,  perceiving  the  difficulties  of  the  position  he  had 
assumed,  adds :  '*  There  are,  moreover,  hardly  such  gross- 
ly ignorant  ])ersons  in  the  Latin  Church  as  not  to  know 
in  general,  by  the  words  which  accompany  it,  which  of 
the  sacraments  is  being  administered  to  them."    Grant- 
ing this,  we  cannot  midcrstand,  then,  in  what  manner 
the  use  of  I^atin  is  to  prevent  the  profanation  of  the  aac- 
raments  as  set  forth  by  the  C(»uncil  of  Trent.     Among 
the  objectiims  to  the  use  of  mixlern  languages,  wc  find 
that"  the  free  intercourse  between  the  different  churoh- 
es,  which  they  need  as  members  of  one  body,  is  rendi'n>d 
by  it  much  more  difficult.     Moreover,  Christians  leav- 
ing their  native  country  would  thus  be  obliged  to  de- 
prive tliemselves  from  attending  the  divina  officijL** 
This  is  taking  for  granted  that  all  Christians  under- 
stand Latin ;  for,  unless  they  do,  it  would  become  a  mat- 
ter of  indiffereni*e  to  them  whether  they  heard  maw  in 
that  or  another  foreign  language.     **  2.  The  sacraments 
should  always  l)c  attended  by  a  certain  majesty  and  in- 
spiring solemnity,  which  can  be  l)ctter  preserved  by  not 
using  their  usual  language.     If  it  is  granted  that  in 
public  worship  we  should  use  spetnal  buildings,  special 
costumes,  Hi)ecial  forms,  etc.,  there  cannot  be  any  objec- 
tion against  the  propriety  of  using  also  a  different  lan- 
guage; not  that  Latin  is  in  itself  a  more  sacred  lan- 
guage than  another,  but  because  it  is  better  calculat^^l 
to  produce  a  feeling  of  reverence  than  the  common 
tongue.    3.  It  is  riglit  that  tlie  sacramental  words  should 
always  be  presented  to  all  the  i>eople  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  form,  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
changes  and  alterations.     This  is  the  more  easily  ac- 
complished by  making  all  priests  use  the  same  lan- 
guage."   Yet  tluH  does  not  always  avoid  the  danger,  ft>r 
tliere  have  been  instances  of  priests  administering  liap- 
ti.^m  *'  in  nomine  patria,  tilia  et  spiritua  sancta."    4.  ^ By 
atlministenng  the  sacraments  in  the  vernacular  a  wide 
d(Kir  would  be  oftened  to  ignorance,  for  the  priests  would 
at  last  consider  themselves  fully  qualified  if  they  knew 
how  to  read.    Latin  would  lie  totaUy  forgotten,  and  tliey 
would  be  unable  to  n-ad  the  fathers  and  even  the  Scrip- 
tures."    Here  we  see  another  instance  of  the  arrogance 
of  the  hierarehy,  suqiassing  that  of  heathen  Rome, 
which,  if  it  compelled  subjected  nations  to  adopt  its  lan- 
guage, did  not,  at  least,  prevent  them  from  undcrst'ind- 
ing  it.     Christian  Rome  seems,  indeed,  to  be  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  mankind  praise  and  value  most  whst 
they  do  not  understand. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th,  efforts  were  again  made,  eapedally  io 
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Germanyf  to  have  maas  said  in  the  vernacular  (nee  Mar- 
heinecke,  System  d,  Katholiciamus,  iii,  397),  but  in  vain. 


1.  Latin  Wordg  in  Grttth  Characters, — The  foflowing 
are  instances  (sec  TregcUes  in  Hume's  Introd,  iv,  16) : 


The  increase  of  ultramontanism  rendered  all  efforts  un-  |  'A<r<7a^iov« "  farthing/'  from  the  Latin  assarius  (Matt, 
availing.  Hiracher,  in  his  Missce  genuinam  notionem  ,  x,  29).  This  wonl  is  used  likewise  by  Plutarch,  Diony- 
t mere,  etc  Jmtarit  Ilirscher  (TVLhinp.  1821),  thus  clearly  sius  of  Ilaliramassus,  and  Athenceus,a8  may  in:  seen  in 
expressed  the  general  aspiration  (i).G9); "' Vituperamus  j  VVetstein,  ad  loc.  »Soe  Ahhariusi.  K//i'ffoc,mwu*(Matt. 
i^tur  hunc  exterae  in  cultu  nostro  linguie  usum  pro  viri-  ,  xvii,  25) ;  Ktvn'piovj  ceniurio  (Mark  xv,  39),  etc ;  Xi- 
bus  nostris,  atque  si  untiuam  eucharistiie  celebrationi !  yiutv^  %iV>,  ♦•  legion"  (Matt,  xxvi,  ft3\  I*olybius  (B.C. 
vitam  redire  velimus,  eliminandum  esse  atque  proscri-  !  150)  has  also  adopted  theKoman  military'  terms  (vi,  17) 
bendum  statuimus.  £t  sane,  si  litui^a  I«atina  inter  nos  '  1616.  lV(rot;Aaru;p,  speculator^  *'a  spy,"  from  speculory 
(lU^rmanM non  existeret, nemo  profecto  populum  aliquem  I  " to  look  about,"  or,  as  VVahl  and  Schkusncr  think,  from 
universum  lingua  uti  vel  duci  velle,  qua  Deum  adoret. '  spiculum^  the  wea|)on  carried  by  the  s]ierulator.  The 
fribi  {>enitas  ignota  admitteret  pi^ssibilitatem.  Incom-  I  wonl  describes  the  emi)eror's  life-guanls,  who,  among 
prchensibile  revera istud omnibus  delM't  videri,qui  cunc-  |  other  duties, punished  the  condemned ;  hence  "an  exe- 
ta  ad  sans  rationis  normam  solent  metiri,  et  nihil  nisi '  cutiouer"  (Mark  vi,  27),  margin,  "one  of  his  guard" 
({U(Hi  icditicat  ad  cultum  admittere.**  Here  Hirscher  '  (comp.  Tacitus, //isM,  25 ;  Josephus,H  ar,  i,  33,7;  Sen- 
quotes  the  words  of  8t  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiv,  1-20,  and  con-  |  eca,y/c  Ir&,  i,  16).     Mnir^XXoi'.  from  marelium/*  a.  mar- 


tinues :  "  Apostolus  hoc  loco  ne  de  ordinario  quidem  lin- 
gua?  extere  in  ecclesia  usu  sed  de  extraonlinario  aliijuo 
IfMiuitur,  quern  arguraentis  ex  vi^tceribus  rei  petitis  im- 


ket-pUce  for  tlesh"  (1  Cor.  x,  25\  As  Corinth  was  now 
a  Roman  colony,  it  is  only  contti>tent  to  find  that  the  in- 
habitants had  adopted  this  name  f(»r  their  public  mar- 


pugnat.  Quanto  magis  igitur  principiis  suis  inhterens  |  ket,  and  that  Paul,  writing  to  them,  should  employ  it. 
ordinnrium  ab  ipsis  mysteriorum  ministris  et  universi  i  MiAtov,  "a  mile"  (Mntt.  v,41).  This  word  is  also  used 
cultus  ducilws  debuit  corri|>ere?"  He  then  goes  on  to  ■  by  Polybius  (xxxiv,  11,8)  and  Strabo  (v,332), 
prove  that  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  mass  is  in  contradic-  2.  Latin  Senses  of  Grttk  Wonts .  as  KapvroQ  (Rom. 
tion  with  the  object  of  this  part  of  worship,  which  re-  xv,  28), "  fruit,"  where  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
quires  ** sacerdotem  inter  et  populum  actionem,  cele- I  <»ff»7wo/MTO«ift/m,  "gain  upon  money  lent," etc.;  fTran'oc, 
brmntis  et  populi  communioneni"  (p.  70-71).  These  i  "praise,"  in  the  juridical  sense  of  ^/rw/twTO,  a  testimonial 
views,  however,  he  afterwards  withdrew,  on  being  ad- 
nnmished  by  superior  authorities.  Romanism  cannot 
admit  any  real  communion  between  the  priest  and  the 
people  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  Hirscher  had  in 


tilher  of  honor  or  reproach  (1  Cor.  iv,  6). 

3.  Those  forms  of  speech  which  are  properly  called 
I^atinisms:  a»  ftovXofitvog  rtft  o\X<^  tu  tKuvivTrotiiaat, 
"  willing  to  content  the  people"  (Mark  xv,  15),  which 


this  respect  gone  further  than  his  Chun.'h  would  allow  corresponds  to  the  phrase  satisfacere  afirui;  Xafttlv  rb 
hino.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  such  efforts  were  always  'iieai'iiv  Trapdy  "  to  take  security  of,"  satis  acn'pere  ah 
connected  with  more  extended  theological  views, name-  (Acts  xvii,  9);  ^of  ipyaaiav^  "give  ddigence,"  da  op- 
ly,  with  the  rejection  of  the  atoning  character  of  mass.  .  eram  (Luke  xii,  58) — the  phrase  rnnittere  ad  aliitmju- 
As  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  unfolded,  ra  did  j  dicem  is  retained  in  Luke  xxiii,  15;  av  oif/ei,  "see  thou 
the  necessity  of  administering  the  sacraments  in  the  |  to  that,"/u  rideris  (Matt,  xxvii.  4^  (Ariclcr, //ermcnev^ 
vernacular.  Yet  Latin  was  n(»t  at  once  set  aside,  and  j  /^fWtcYr,Vicmw,  1813,  p.99;  Michaelis, /ff/rr///.  ^o  the  New 
there  arc  yet  extant  a  number  of  Lutheran  liturgies  of    Test,  by  Marsh,  Camb.  1793,  voL  i,  pt.  i,  p.  163  sq.). 


the  second  half  of  the  16th  centurv  in  which  that  Ian- 
guage  is  extensively  used. 

In  the  English  Church,  one  of  the  first  acts  (»f  the  Re- 
formers was  in  behalf  of  the  use  of  the  vemactdar  in  ro 


4.  JMtin  Terminations  in  Greek,  Gentile,  and  patro- 
nymic nouns:  e.  g. 'Hf^w^iavoc  (Matt,  xxii,  16)  and 
Xpterriai'f'n;  (Acts  xi,  26,  etc)  (Winer,  iS't  ir  Test,  Gram, 
c<l.  An<lover,  1869,  p.  95). 


ligious  sen'ice,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  Tliirty-  The  imjHirtance  of  the  Latinisms  in  theGreekTesta- 
iiinc  Articles  treats  "  of  speaking  in  the  congregation  in  ment  connists  \\\  thL«,  that,  as  we  have  partly  shown  (and 
such  a  tongue  as  the  people  understandeth."  The  arti-  1  the  proof  might  he  much  extended),  they  are  to  be  found 
rle  reads  thus:  "  It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  '  in  the  best  (ireek  writers  of  the  same  era.  Their  occur- 
Wonl  of  (jod,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church, '  rcnce,  therefore,  in  the  New  Testament  adds  one  thread 
to  have  public  prayer  in  the  church,  or  to  minister  the  I  more  to  that  complication  of  probabilities  with  which 
sacraments  in  a  tongue  not  undentanded  of  the  {)eople.'' !  the  Christ  isn  hit^tor\'  is  attended.    Had  the  (ireek  Testa- 

iiee  Herzog,  Real'Knryklopddie^  viii,20H;  Fuhmiann, '  ment  been  free  fnmi  them,  the  objection,  though  recon- 
ffandtrorteriuch  d,  Kirchenj/esch,  ii,6I9  sq.;  Schriickh,  :  dite,  would  have  been  strong.  At  the  same  time,  the 
A'trrAefi>^4rA.  XX,  153  sq.;  xxi, 418sq.     (J.  H.W.)         i  Hibjeet  is  intricate,  and  admits   of  much  ditfcussion. 

IiatilliBinfl.  This  word,  which  properly  signifies  |  Dr.  Marsh  disputes  s^mie  of  the  int^tances  adduced  by 
idioms  or phraseoloffy  peaditir  to  the  Latin  ton/pte^  is  ex-  ;  Michaelis  (tit  stip.  p.  431  sq.\  Dresigius  even  contends 
rended  by  Biblical  critics  so  as  to  include  also  the  Latin    that  there  arc  no  Ijitinisms  in  the  New  Testament  {IJq 


tmrds  occurring  in  the  (ireek  Testament.  It  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  existence  of  I^tinisms  in  the  lan- 
tniage  of  every  country  stibilued  by  the  Romans.  »See 
Rome.  The  introduction  of  their  civil  and  military 
officers,  of  settlers,  and  merchants,  would  naturally  lie 
followed  by  an  infusion  of  Roman  terms,  etc.,  into  the 
language  of  their  new  subjects.     There  would  be  many 


lAttinifTiiisj  Lips,  1726;  an<i  see  bis  Vindicice  Disserta- 
titmis  de  Latinisiuis).  Kvcn  Arielcr  allows  that  some 
instances  adduced  by  him  may  have  a  pun:ly  (irtek  or- 
igin. Tnith,  as  usual,  lies  hi  the  middle,  and  there  are, 
no  doubt,  many  irrefragable  instances  of  I^tinisms, 
which  will  amply  repay  the  attention  of  the  student. 
See  (jreorgii  llitrocrit,  de  Latinismis  A«ri  Test.  (Wit- 


new  things  made  known  to  some  of  them  for  which  they    temlwrg,  1 733) ;  Kypke,  Obsercat,  Sacr.  ii,  219  (WratisL 

i-ould  find  no  corresponding  word  in  their  own  tongues.    1755) ;  Pritii  Intrmhietio  in  Lect.  Nov.  Test.  p.  207  sq. 

The  circurostance  that  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  Uw  ;  (I-eipz.  1722) ;  Wetterburg,  De  vocihus  Latinis  in  N.  T, 

wCTe,m  cvrry  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  conducted  in  i  obviis  (I-,und.  1792);  Fougberg,  De  Latiuismis  in  X.  T. 

xhe  Latin  language,  would  necessarily  cause  the  intro- I  (ITpsal*  1798);    Kapp,  De  N.  T.  Latinismis  (Lipsi», 

<hction  of  many  Roman  words  into  the  department  of  |  1726) ;    Werns<lorr,  De  Chri*to  Latiue  loquente^  p.  19; 

W«,aa  might  be  amply  illustrated  from  the  present  state  I  Jahn,  Archir.  II,  iv;  Olearius,  De  Stylo  Nor.  Test.  p. 

<^  the  juridical  language  in  every  country  once  subject    3f>8  sq. ;   Fnchofer,  i^acrrp  Latinitatis   //w/orm  (Prag. 

lo  l^  Kttmans,  and  even  in  our  own.     Valerius  Maxi-  !  1742).     See  Nkw  Tkst.\mknt. 

WM  (ii,  2,  2),  indeed,  records  the  tenacity  of  the  an-  j      Latin  VerBionB  of  tiik  Holt  SciniTUREa.— The 

I'v^nt  Vomans  for  their  language  in  their  intercourse '  extensive  use  of  the  I^fin  as  a  learned  language,  and 

w\tb  ihe Greeks,  and  their  strenuous  endeavors  to  pmp-  '  the  great  influence  which  the  translations  in  it  have  had 

»W*  It  through  all  their  domuiions.    The  Latinisms  in    upon  all  subsequent  versions,  render  them  highly  im- 

tMNewTMUffleot  ^j^  of  four  kinds.  I  portant.    The  various  recensions  or  editions,  however. 
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need  to  be  carefully  dUtin^ished  and  criticany 
amined  in  order  to  show  their  real  value  and  bearing. 

L  AtUe-l/ieronymMn  Verdoru, — The  early  and  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  Latin-speak- 
ing people  renders  it  probable  that  means  would  be  used 
to  supply  the  Christians  who  used  that  language  with 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue,  especial- 
ly those  resident  in  i*ountries  where  the  Greek  language 
was  less  generally  known.  That  from  an  early  i»criod 
such  means  were  used  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  in- 
formation which  has  reached  us  is  so  scanty,  that  we 
are  not  in  circumstances  to  arrive  at  certainty  on  many 
pointA  of  interest  connected  with  the  subject.  It  is  even 
matter  of  debate  whether  there  were  several  transla- 
tions, or  one  translation  variously  corrupted  or  emended 

1.  The  first  writer  by  whom  reference  is  supposed  to 
be  made  to  a  Latin  version  is  Tcrtullian,  in  the  words 
''Sciamus  plane  non  sic  esse  in  (ifs^'o  authentico,  quo- 
modo  in  usum  cxiit  per  duanim  syllabnrum  aut  callidam 
aut  simplicem  eversionem,"  etc  {De  Monoffami:!,  c  U), 
It  is  possible  that  Tertullian  has  in  view  here  a  version 
in  use  among  the  African  Christians;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  such  is  his  meaning,  for  he  may  re- 
fer merely  to  the  manner  in  which  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion had  come  to  be  usually  cited,  without  intending  to 
intimate  that  it  was  so  written  in  any  formal  version. 
The  probability  that  such  is  really  his  meaning  is  great- 
ly heightened  when  we  compare  his  language  here  with 
similar  expressions  in  other  parts  of  his  writings.  Thus, 
speaking  of  the  Logos,  he  says, "  Hanc  Grscci  Aoyov 
dicunt,  quo  vocabulo  etiara  sermatwin  api>ellamus.  Ide- 
oque  in  usu  est  nostronim  per  simplicitatem  interpreta- 
tionis,  Sermonem,  dicere,  in  primordio  apud  Deum  esse** 
(Adv,  Prax,  c.  5),  where  he  seems  to  have  in  view  sim- 
ply the  colloquial  usage  of  his  Christian  compatriots 
(comp.  also  Ade.  Afarc.  c.  4  and  c.  9).  The  testimony 
of  Augustine  is  more  precise.  He  says  (TV  Doct.  Christ, 
ii,ll):  "Qui  Scripturas  in  Hebnea  lingua  in  Cirsecam 
verterunt  numerari  possunt,  Latin i  autem  Intcrpretes 
ntiUo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuiquam  primis  fidei  temporibus 
in  maniis  venit  codex  (iranrus  et  alii^uantulum  facultatis 
sibi  utriusque  lingtue  Latine  vidcbatur,  ausus  est  inter- 
pretari."  A  few  sentences  before  he  speaks  of  the  "  I-At- 
inorum  interpretum  infinita  varictas;"  and  lie  proceeds 
to  give  instances  how  one  of  these  versions  elucidates 
another,  and  to  speak  of  the  defects  attaching  to  all  of 
them.  This  testira(»ny  not  only  clearly  estal)lishcs  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  Latin  versions  in  the  lx>ginning 
of  the  4th  century,  but  goes  to  prove  that  these  were  nu- 
merous ;  for  that  Augustine  has  in  view  a  number  of  in- 
terpreters, and  not  merely  a  variety  of  recensions,  is  ev- 
ident from  his  statement  in  this  same  connection, "  In 
ipsis  inter[)retationibus  Itala  cseteris  prseferatur,  nam  est 
verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sententiie  T  and 
from  his  speaking  elsewhere  {Cont.  Faustum^  ii,  2)  of 
"codices  alianim  regionum."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
testimony  of  Hilary  is  in  favor  of  only  one  Latin  ver- 
sion: "I^tina  translatio  dum  virtutem  dicti  ignorat 
■magnam  intulit  obscuritatem,  non  discemens  anibigui 
aermonis  proprietatem"  (in  Psa,  clviit).  On  the  same 
side  is  the  declaration  of  Jerome:  "Si  I^linis  exempla- 
ribus  tides  est  adhibenda  respondebunt  Quibus?  tot  sunt 
enim  excmplaria  pene  quot  codices."  That  by  "  exom- 
■plaria"  hero  Jerome  refers  to  what  would  now' be  called 
editioru  or  recensions^  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  his 
statement,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  intends  to 
say  that  almost  every  codex  presented  a  distinct  trans- 
lation ;  and  this  is  rendcre<i  still  more  so  by  what  follows : 
-'*  Si  autem  Veritas  est  qtucrcnda  de  pluribus,  cur  non  ad 
Gmcam  originem  revertentes  ea  qiuc  vel  a  vitiosis  inter- 
pretibus  male  reddita,  vel  a  prresumptoribua  imperii  is 
emendata  perversius,  vel  a  librariis  dormitantibus  addita 
sunt  aut  mutata  corrigamus**  (Prrr/.  in  Ecnngg,  Ad,  Da- 
moM.'),  Elsewhere  {Prfef.  in  Josuatn)  he  says  also: 
**  Apud  latinos  tot  exem[)laria  quot  codices  et  uniMquis- 
qae  pro  suo  arbitrio  vel  addidit  vel  subtraxit  (juod  ei  vi- 
ium  est ;"  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  mean- 


ing. Jerome  frequently  uses  the  expression  coimmmw 
or  pulffota  editio^  but  by  this  he  intends  the  Sept,  or  the 
old  Latin  translation  of  the  Sept.  In  reference  to  the 
Latin  N.  T.  he  uses  the  expressions  LcUuais  interpres^ 
Latin*  codicts,  or  simply  in  lAitino. 

The  statement  of  Augustine,  that  of  these  interpreta- 
tions the  HaUi  was  preferred,  has  been  supposed  to  indi- 
cate decidedly  the  existence  of  several  national  Latin 
versions  known  to  him.  For  this  title  can  only  indicate 
a  translarion  prepared  in  Italy,  or  used  by  the  Italian 
churches,  and  presupposes  the  existence  of  other  ver- 
sions, which  might  be  known  as  the  A/ricnna,  the  //i»- 
panica^  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Lf  there  was 
a  version  known  by  this  name,  it  seems  strange  that  it 
should  never  be  mentioned  again  by  Augustine  or  by 
any  one  else ;  and  further,  it  is  remarkable,  that  to  des- 
ignate an  Italian  version  he  should  us^  the  word  ^*'ltaUr 
and  not  "  ItalicaJ'*  This  has  led  to  the  suspicion  that 
this  word  is  an  error,  and  different  conject^iral  emenda- 
tions have  been  pn>ix>sed.  Dentley  suggested  that  for 
itala  ....  nam  there  should  be  read  ilia  ....  qvo',  a 
singularly  infelicitous  emendation,  as  Hug  has  shown 
(/n/rocf.  E.  T.  p.  2C7).  As  Augustine  elsewhere  speaks 
of  "codicibus  eccleaiastiris  interpretation  is  usitate**  {IM 
consensu  Evunff,  ii,  60 ),  it  has  been  suggested  by  Potter 
that  for  Itala  should  be  read  usitata^  the  received  read- 
ing having  probably  arisen  from  the  omimion,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  the  recurrent  syllable  vs  between  inter- 
pretationibus  and  usitata  (thus  Intekpretatiomibi'si- 
TATA),  and  then  the  change  of  the  unmeaning  itata  into 
itala.  Of  this  emendation  many  have  approved,  and  if 
it  be  adopted,  the  testimony  of  Augustine  in  this  pas^ 
sage,  as  for  a  plurality  of  Latin  versicms,  will  be  greatly 
enfeebled,  for  by  the  versio  usitata  he  wouLl  doubtless 
intend  the  version  in  common  use  as  opposed  to  the  un- 
authorized intcqjretation  of  private  individuals.  As 
tending  to  confirm  this  view  of  his  meaning,  it  has  been 
observed  that  it  is  extremely  improljable  that  if  tliere 
was  an  acknowledged  versio  Africanaj  the  Christians 
in  Africa  would  be  found  preferring  to  that  a  versaon 
made  for  the  use  of  the  Italians.  A  new  suggestion  re- 
lating to  this  passage  has  been  offered  by  Heuss  {Gesck. 
rf,  8chr,  d.  N.  T,  p.  436),  "Is  it  not  possible,"  he  ask^ 
"that  Augustine  may  refer,  in  this  passage  (written 
about  the  year  397),  to  a  work  of  Jerome,  viz.,  his  ver« 
sion  of  Origcn's  Hexapla,  which  Augustine,  in  one  of  his 
letters  (£/i.  xxviii,  tom.  ii,  p.  61)  to  Jen)me  prefers  to  his 
making  a  new  translation  from  the  original?  At  any 
rate,"  he  adds, "  it  is  remarkable  that  Isidore  of  Sftain 
{Ktymol.  W,  t>)  characterizes  the  translation  of  Jeron»e 
(the  last)  as  verborum  tenaciorem  et  perspicuitate  setden^ 
tia  clariorenu  May  one  venture  to  su|f^^t  that  he 
has  taken  this  phrase  from  Augustine,  regarding  him  as 
using  it  of  Jerome."  To  this,  however,  it^may  be  re- 
plied, that  whilst  it  is  not  improbable  that  Isidore  took 
the  passage  from  Augustine,  he  may  have  done  so  with- 
out regarding  Augustine*s  words  as  referring  to  any 
work  of  Jerome.  That  they  do  so  refer  seems  to  us  very 
improbable. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  decision  for  this 
question  from  a  collation  of  the  extant  remains  of  the 
ancient  I^tin  texts,  but  without  success.  Eichhom 
(KinUit.  ins.  AT.  T,  iv,  337  sq.)  has  compared  several  pas- 
sages found  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Latin  fathers 
with  certain  extant  codices  of  the  early  Latin  text,  and, 
from  the  reiH.>mblance  which  these  bear  to  each  other, 
he  argues  that  they  have  all  been  taken  from  one  com- 
mon translation.  In  this  conclusion  manv  scholars  have 
concurred  both  before  and  since  the  time  of  Eichhom 
( Wetstein,  Hody,  Semlcr.  Lachmann,  Tregclles,  Tisch«n- 
dorf ),  but  others  have,  on  the  other  side,  pointed  to  se- 
rious differences  of  rendering,  which,  in  their  judgment, 
indicate  the  existence  of  distinct  translations  (Michadis, 
Hug,  De  Wette,  Bleck,  etc). 

As  the  evidence  stands,  it  seems  impossible  either  to 
hold  to  the  existence  of  only  one  accredited  Latin  ver- 
sion before  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  oormption  of  whicb. 
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from  various  causes,  is  safficient  to  account  for  all  the 
discrepancies  to  be  found  in  the  extant  remains,  or  to 
maintain  with  certainty  that  there  were  several  inde- 
pendent  versions,  the  work  of  persons  in  different  parts 
uf  the  Latin  Church.  Inhere  is,  however,  a  third  sup- 
position which  may  be  advanced:  There  may  at  an 
early  period,  and  probably  in  Africa,  have  been  made  a 
translation  of  the  Hible  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and 
this  may  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  other  transla- 
tions, intended  to  be  amended  versions  of  the  original. 
Id  this  case  a  certain  fuiniamental  similarity  would 
mark  all  these  translations  along  with  considerable  va- 
riety ;  bat  this  variety  would  be  traceable,  not  to  unde- 
signed corruption,  but  to  purposed  attempts,  more  or 
lens  skilfully  directed,  to  pnxluce  a  more  adequate  ver- 
sion. This  8up[K>Hition  meets  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  so  far  has  high  probability  in  its  favor.  Proceed- 
ing upon  it,  w^e  may  further  suppose  that  these  different 
revised  or  amended  translations  might  have  their  origin 
in  different  parts  of  the  western  world  ^  and  in  this  case 
the  meaning  of  Augustine's  statement  in  the  passage 
(^Cont.  Fausium^  ii,  2)  where  he  speaks  of  "codices  ali- 
arum  r^ionum'*  tiecomes  manifest.  In  this  case,  also, 
if  the  reading  Itala  be  retained  (and  most  critics  incline 
to  retain  it)  in  the  famous  passage  above  cited,  it  will 
indicate  the  revision  prepared  in  Italy  and  used  by  the 
Italian  churches,  of  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
it  would  be  both  more  exact  and  more  polished  than  the 
others,  and  with  which  Augustine  would  l)ecome  fa- 
miliar during  his  residence  in  Home  and  Milan.  See 
Itai-ic  Version. 

2.  Of  this  ancient  Latin  version  in  its  various  amend- 
ed forms,  all  of  which  it  has  become  customary  to  in- 
clude under  the  general  designation  Italtij  we  have  re- 
mains partly  in  the  citations  of  the  Latin  fathers,  part- 
ly in  the  Grseco-Latin  codices,  and  partly  m  special  MSS. 
A  copious  collection  from  the  first  of  these  sources  (which 
yet  admits  of  being  augmented)  has  been  supplied  by 
Sabatier,  J5f»6^rum  SS.Latina  Vers,  antiques  seu  Vttus 
Itala,  etc.,  quaeunque  reperiri  potuerunt  (Kemis,  1743,^ 
ToL*.fi»l.,ed.2, 1749).  For  the  Apocalypse  we  depend 
entirely  on  this  source,  namely,  the  quotations  made  by 
Primasius.  The  Greco-Latin  codices  are  the  Canta- 
brulgian  or  Cwiex  Bezte,  the  iMudidtty  the  Claronumtanf, 
and  the  Boemeriaru  See  Masi:8CBIPTS.  C)f  the  known 
special  codices  containing  portions  of  the  N.T.,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  printed  or  collated : 

1.  OkLVereellmHn,  written  apparently  by  Easebins  the 
31  artjr  in  the  4th  century:  It  embraces  the  fuur  Gospels, 
though  with  frequent  laruna.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mont- 
fancon  in  his  Dtarium  Italicum,  p.  445;  and  It  has  been 
edited  by  Biancbinns  (Bianchint),  in  Evangeliarium  quad- 
rnpl^jc  Latinos  vern.  antiq.  teu  Vet.  Italicee,  etc  (Kom.  1T40, 
4  Tobf.  fol.) :  previously,  and  still  more  carefhlly,  by  J.  A. 
IricI,  SS.  Evanffeliarum  CwL  S.  EuJiebii  manu  exaratus^  ex 
aMtoffrapho  ad  wujufm  exhibUvM^  etc  (Medio!.  1748, 2  parts, 
ixo).  In  this  codex  the  Gospels  are  arruiged  in  the  order 
Matthew,  John.  Luke  [Lncanns],  Mark.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  style  of  this  codex,  and  the  imperfect  state  in  which 
some  parts  of  it  are,  we  give  the  rollowing  passage  (John 
It,  4S-M}  from  the  edition  of  Irici : 

AFT  ERGO  AD  ILLV  ET  IBAT  JAM 

life  NISI  SIO  IPSO  DESTRN 

NA  KT  PRODIO  PENTE  SERVI 

-    VIDERmS  OCC\'RER.  - 

NON--    -  ILLI  ET  NVNT-. 

TIS  DlCrr  ILU  VERVNT  EI  -  - 

REG  -  -  •  S  DSc  CENTES  QVO 

L .-K  NIAM  FILIVS 

-  -       .       -  T\'VS  VIVIT 

-  -      -       -  INTER --OA 

-  -       -       -  BATH-.-- 

Arr-.itts-ADE  .     -     -      . 

TILIVS  TWS  MELrVS  HABVIT 

ViVrr  ET  CRB  ET  DIXERVNT 

Btmr  HOMO  HERI  HORA  SEP 

MRBO  qVOD  TIMA  -  -  LIQVID 

lilXTT  ILU  iliS  ILLVM  FEBRIS. 

,  *•  <WFfr<m«»si«,  a  MS.  of  the  4th  or  ftth  centnry,  In  the 
nwiry  «t  VCTona,  containing  the  Gospels,  but  with  many 
••«»«:  mtatedby  BlanchinL 

^  Ood.ftriarfomw  of  about  the  «th  century,  at  Brixen,  in 

weTyTo\,eonU\nlng  the  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of 

•omeparta  of  Hark ;  printed  by  Bianchini. 

*u."TS*^ir***^  *  7*17  ancient  MS.,  from  which  Mar- 

ift!',2S**-!f'^*''f  Gospel,  the  Epistle  of  Jame^  ere 

VU.1W).  The  gospel  appears  also  in  Bianchini's  work, 


and  in  the  appendix  to  Calmet's  commentary  on  the  Apoc- 
alypse. There  is  another  MS.  of  the  old  Latin  text  at  Cor- 
bvy,  from  wtiic.h  various  readinj^s  have  been  collected  on 
Matthew,  Muik,  and  Luke  by  Bianchini,  and  on  the  four 
Gospels  ^ardally)  by  Sabatier. 

6.  Cod.  ColbertmitSt  of  the  11th  centnry,  In  the  Parisian 
library ;  edited  eulire  by  Sabatier. 

«.  Cud.  PalatinxtSf  of  the  6th  ceulury,  in  the  library  at  Vi- 
enna, containing  about  the  whole  of  Luke  and  John,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  edited  by  Tisch- 
endorf  (Leipz.  1847,  4to). 

7.  Cod.BobbiefutiSj  of  the  Bth  centnry,  now  at  Turin,  for- 
merly in  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  coutaining  portions  of 
Matthew  and  Mark ;  fragments  of  Acts  xxiii,  xxvii,  88 ; 
and  of  the  £pisile  of  James,  i,  1-* ;  iii,  18-18 ;  iv,  1,  « ;  v, 
19,  «0;  1  Pet  i,  1-12;  edited  by  Fleck,  in  Aneedota  Sacra 
(Lip9. 1837),  and  more  f ally  by  Tischendorf,  in  the  Wieiisr 
Jahrbueher,  1847. 

«.  Ci>d.  Clarnumtanwt,  at  the  4th  or  Bth  centnry,  now  in 
the  Vatican  library,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  Matthew 
in  an  antc-hieronyroian  version  (wanting  1, 1-iil,  15;  xiv, 
33-xviii,  12).  the  other  three  sccordine  to  the  Vulgate ;  col- 
lated by  Sabatier,  edited  by  Mai,  Senptorr.  Vett.  A'tna  Col- 
Urtio  a  Vatican,  eodd.  editOf  iii,  857  sq. 

9.  Fragments  of  Mark  and  Luke,  contained  in  a  MS.  of 
abont  the  fith  centnry,  belonging  to  the  imperial  library 
at  Vienna,  have  been  printed  by  Alter,  in  Panlnn,  Bepertor. 
/Ar  Bibl.  und  MorffenCtnd  Litter,  iii,  1 15-170,  and  in  Panlns, 
MenxorabUifn,  vii,  68-OC. 

10.  A  MS.  of  the  7th  century,  now  at  Breslau,  contain- 
ing the  synoptic  Gospels,  with  laeunct  and  part  of  John*8 
Gosjiel :  described  bv  Dr.  D.  Schnlz,  De  Cod.  4  Evanog.  iiib- 
lioth.  Rhedigeriancf  (brCHl.  1814). 

11.  A  fragment  of  Luke  (xvii-xxi)  from  a  palimpsest  of 
the  Gth  centnry,  in  Ceriani,  ifoN«ni«n/a  Sac  ttPrf^f.pn^- 
9ertini  BihLAvibrmiana  (Mil.  1861),  I,  i,  1-8. 

12.  Cardinal  Mai  has  given,  in  his  SpieUegium  Roma- 
ntim,  ix,  61-86,  various  readings  from  a  very  ancient  co- 
dex of  the  Speeulum  A^iffv^tini,  and  he  has  since  edited 
the  Speculum  entire  in  his  PP.  Sov.  Bibl. ;  comp.  Tregelles, 
p.  239. 

13, 14,  IS.  In  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  are  three  codices, 
the  flriit  of  the  4th  or  6th  centnry,  containing  fragments 
of  Matthew;  the  second  a  Gallic  MS.  of  the  iih  centnry, 
containing  Mark  xvi,  14-80;  the  third  an  Irish  MS.  of  the 
7th  or  8th  centnry,  containing  John  xi,  14-44. 

16.  Cod.  Monacen9i$,  of  the  6th  centnry,  containing  the 
four  Gosnels,  with  laeuntf;  transcribed  by  Tischenoort 

17.  A  frnffment  containing  Matt  xlii,  13-85,  on  pnrple 
vellum,  of  the  Bth  centnry,  in  the  library  at  Dublin,  print- 
ed in  the  Proceedings  q/the  Royal  Irish  Academy ,  iii,  S7< 
by  Dr.  T«idd. 

18.  Cnd.  Onel/erbt/tanus,  of  the  6th  centnry,  containing 
some  fragments  of  Koul  xl,  16,  published  by  Knittel  (q. 
V.)  in  1762,  and  more  correctly  by  Tischendorf,  Aneedot. 
Sac.  et  /Vo/.  p.  163. 

19.  Frntnnents  of  the  Pauline  epistles  discovered  by 
Schmeller  at  Munich,  and  trnnscribed  by  Tischendorf,  who 
has  deitcrihed  them  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitsehri/t  fiir  Chrittl. 
WiMtnuchnft  for  1867,  No.  8. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  MSS.  known  to  exist 
chieflv  in  the  British  libraries.  Some  of  these  are  no- 
ticed  in  Bentley's  Critica  Sacra,  edited  by  Ellis,  18r»2, 
and  in  V^cs\yroQiV»  Palcpographia  Sacra  Pictoria.  See 
ah»o  Betham,  A  ntiquarian  R^sexirches;  Petrie,  On  the  Er- 
cleHastical  A  ntiq,  of  Ireland j  O'Connor,  Rerum  Uibem. 
Scriptores, 

These  codicra  palsographists  and  critics  profess  to 
be  able  to  allot  to  different  recensions  or  revisions.  Nos. 
1,2,4, 5,7,8, 9, 11, 13,  and  17  they  pronounce  to  be  Af- 
rican ;  3,  (),  12,  16,  Italian;  and  14,  15,  Irish;  though 
Tischendorf  expresses  doubt  as  to  the  African  character 
of  No.  9,  and  the  Italian  of  No.  6. 

Of  the  ().  T.  only  a  few  fragments  have  been  discov- 
ered in  special  cwlicrs.  These  have  been  printed  by 
Sabatier  (/t6.  ct7.\ by  VcrccUone  (I'ona  I^ctiones  Vvlff. 
Lat.  lJiblioriim,2  vo'ls.,  Kom.  1860-(;2),by  MUnter  (3/i>- 
cell.  Ilafn.  1821),  by  Mone  (At6rt  PaHm]>sefti,CaxlsTu\\c, 
18.^5),  bv  Hanke  {Fragmenta  Hof.  A  m.  J/icA.  Vien.  186r», 
1868),  by  Fritzsche  {Liber  Judicum,  Turici,  1867),  and 
anonymously  {liiblioth.  A  shhumham..  Lond.  1 868).  The 
MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  preserve  the  old  Latin  version  of 
those  books  of  the  ApocrA-pha  which  were  not  retrans- 
lated by  Jerome,  and  the  Psalter.  Our  principal  source 
of  information,  however,  is  in  the  citations  made  by  the 
Latin  fathers  from  the  version  in  their  hands. 

From  these  various  sources  we  possess,  in  the  old  Lat- 
in version  of  the  O.T..  the  Psalter,  Esther,  and  some  of 
the  af)Ocryphal  l)ook8  entire,  the  rest  only  in  fragments; 
whilst  of  the  N.  T.  we  possess  nearly  the  whole. 

3.  The  value  of  these  remains  in  regard  to  the  criti- 
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ciflm  of  the  sacred  text  is  very  considerable.  They  if- 
ford  important  aid  in  determining  tlie  condition  of  the 
Greek  text  in  the  early  centuries.  This,  which  Bent- 
ley  was  the  first  to  perceive,  or  at  least  to  announce, 
has  been  fully  recognised  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and 
Tischendorf,  though  they  liave  not  all  followed  it  out 
with  equal  discretion  (see  Tischendorf's  strictures,  Pro- 
leg,  in  fcL  Sept,  et  A'.  T.  p.  ciii,  ccxlii ). 

The  general  character  of  the  It&la  b  close,  literal  ad- 
herence to  the  original,  so  as  often  to  transgress  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language;  its  phraseology  being 
marked  by  solecisms  and  improprieties  which  may  be 
due  to  its  having  been  originally  produced  either  in  a 
region  remote  from  the  centre  of  classical  culture,  or 
among  the  more  illiterate  of  the  community.  Thus 
Scurj^o  is  rendered  by  sulutarU^  ciatpopnv  by  superpo- 
tiere  (e.  g, "  quanto  ergo  superponit  homo  ab  ove,"  Matt, 
xii,  12),  irpoeXniZitv  by  pra-sperare,  KOfTfioKparopic  by 
mnnditenenfeSf  etc ;  and  we  have  such  constructions  as 
**  stellam  quam  viderant  in  orientem'*  piatt.  ii,  9) ;  "  ut 
ego  veniens  adorem  el"  (Matt,  ii,  8) ;  "  qui  autem  audl- 
entes"  (ii,  9) ;  "  prossuris  quibus  sustinetis"  (2  Thcsa.  i, 
4);  "habitivit  in  Caphanmum  maritimam"  (IVIatt.  iv, 
13) ;  "  terra  Naphthalira  viam  maris"  (iv,  15) ;  **  verbum 
audit  et  continuo  cum  gaudio  accipit  eum**  (xiii,  20) ; 
"  domiuantur  eorum,  principantur  eorum"  (xx,  25\  etc 
It  must  be  home  in  mind,  however,  that  the  current 
text  was  exposed  to  innumerable  corruptions,  and  that 
we  can  hardly,  from  the  specimens  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  form  any  verj'  accurate  judgment  of  the  state  in 
which  it  was  at  first.  One  can  hanlly  suppose  that  by 
any  Latin-speaking  people,  the  following  version,  which 
is  that  presented  by  the  Colbertine  MS.  of  Col.  ii,  18, 19, 
could  have  been  accepted  as  idiomatic,  or  even  intelli- 
gible :  "  Xemo  vos  convincat  volens  in  humilitatc  et  re- 
ligione  angelorum,  qufe  vidit  ambulans,  sine  causa  infla- 
tus  sensu  camis  suw,  et  non  tenens  caput  Christtmi,  ex 
quo  omne  corpiLt  conncxum  et  conductione  subministra- 
tum  et  provectum  credit  in  incrementum  Dei."  If  this 
l>e  (to  borrow  the  remark  of  Eichhom,  from  whose  A»n- 
leilunff  iiu  A\  7'.  iv,  354,  we  have  taken  these  specimens) 
*•  verbonim  tenax,"  where  is  the  "  perspicuitas  senten- 
tiie"  of  which  Augustine  speaks  V 

II.  Hieroiufinum  or  V'ulqate.  V'ersiork,    See  Vulgatk. 

III.  Later  Lat'm  Vernoiu. — Both  Ix-fore  and  since  the 
invention  of  printing  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
sent^ thn>ugh  the  medium  of  Latin,  a  more  correct  ver- 
sion of  the  original  text  than  that  found  in  the  ancient 
l^tin  versions.  Of  these  we  have  space  only  for  a  bare 
catidogue.  (See  notices  of  the  authors  uuder  tlieir  names 
in  this  work.) 

1.  Adam  Piston,  a  monk  of  Norwich,  and  cardinal 
(died  1397),  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  thought 
of  a  new  vereion ;  he  translated  the  ().  T.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Psalter,  from  the  Hebrew ;  his  work  is 
lost  (Hody,  p.  440;  Le  lynig— Masch  ii,  3,  p.  432). 

2.  (iiiannozzo  Manetti,  who  died  in  145X  began  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  of  which  he  finished  only  the  Psalms 
and  the  N.  T. ;  this  is  lost  ( Tiraboschi,  Storia  dtUa  Lttt. 
I  nil.  vi,  2,  p.  109  sq.). 

3.  Erasmus  translated  the  N.  Test,  and  published  the 
translation  along  with  the  Greek  text  ( Basil.  1516,  UAX 

4.  Th.  Beza  issued  his  translation  of  the  N.  T.  in  looij^ 
it  appeared  along  with  the  Vulgate  version.  Four  other 
editions  followed  during  the  author's  lifetime,  and  these 
present  the  Greek  text  as  well  as  the  Vulgate  and  Be- 
asa's  own  translation;  many  other  editions  have  since 
followed.  Beza  aimed  at  presenting  a  just  rendering  of 
the  original,  without  departing  more  than  necessary 
from  the  Vulgate.  His  renderings  are  sometimes  af- 
fected by  his  theological  views. 

6.  Sanctes  PagniniLs,  a  learned  Dominican  from  Luc- 
ca, produced  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  (Lugdun. 
1528, 4to,  and  Colon.  1541.  foL).  Later  editions  of  this 
work,  with  considerable  alterations,  appeared :  one.  edited 
by  the  famous  Mich.  Servetus,  under  the  name  of  AHlla- 
novanuB  (Lugd.  1542) ;  another,  revised  and  edited  by 


I  R.  Stephen  (Paris,  1557, 2  vols,  folio;  with  a  new  title, 
1577).  This  latter  has  been  often  reprinted.  The  ver- 
sion of  Arias  Montanus,  printed  in  the  Antwerp,  Paris, 
and  London  polyglots,  is  a  revision  of  this  version. 

6.  Cardinsi  Cajetan  employed  two  Hebrew  scholars, 
a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  to  supply  him  with  a  literal  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  I'est.  This  they  accomplished,  and  the 
work  appeared  in  parts  (Lugd.  1689, 5  vols,  folio).  The 
N.  T.,  translated  on  the  same  principle  of  strict  literal- 
ity,  appeared  earlier  (Ven.  1530, 1531, 2  vola.  folio). 

7.  Sebastian  MUnster  added  to  his  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  a  Latin  translarion  (Basle,  1534-85,  and 
1546, 2  vols,  folio).  This  translation  is  faithful  without 
being  slavishly  literal,  and  is  executed  in  clear  and  cor- 
rect Latin.  I'ortions  of  it  have  been  published  sepa- 
ratelv. 

8.  The  Zurich  version,  begun  by  Leo  Judie,  and  cofn- 
pleted  by  Bibliander  and  others  (1543,  folio,  and  in  4to 
and  8vo  in  1544;.  This  version  is  much  esteemed  for 
its  ease  and  fluenc}' ;  it  is  correct,  but  somewhat  para- 
phrastic It  has  frequently  been  reprinted ,  there  is  one 
edition  by  H.  Stephen  (Paris,  1545). 

9.  Sebastian  (^stellio  produced,  in  what  he  inteiMled 
to  be  purely  classical  Latin,  a  translation  of  the  O.  ami 
N.T.  (liasiL  1551,  again  1573,  and  at  Ix^ipzic,  1738). 

10.  The  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  appeared  at 
Frankfort  in  parts  l»etween  1575  and  1579,  and  in  a  col- 
lected form  in  1579,  2  vols,  folio.  TnmelliuH  took  the 
principal  part  in  this  work,  his  sim-in-law  Junius  rather 
assisting  him  than  sharing  the  work  with  him.  Tre- 
mellius tran.«lated  the  N.  Test,  from  the  Syriac,  and  Wua, 
along  with  Beza's  translation,  appeared  in  an  editi<m  of 
Tremellius's  Bible,  published  at  London  in  1585.  The 
translation  of  Piscator  is  only  an  amended  edition  of 
that  of  Tremellius. 

1 1.  Thomas  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  engaged 
in  a  "  nova  ex  Hubneo  translatio,'*  which  he  did  not  live 
to  finiHh.  What  he  at*complished  was  published  along 
with  his  commentaries  (Lugdun.  1G50,  5  vols,  folio)  ;  but 

rthe  extreme  barbarism  of  his  stvle  has  caused  his  Ubors 
to  pass  into  oblivion. 

12.  Cocceius  has  given  a  new  translation  of  most  of 
the  Biblical  books  in  his  commentaries,  Opera  Omnia 
(tom.  i  -vi,  Amsterdam,  1701). 

13.  Sebastian  Schmid  executeil  a  translation  of  the  (.). 
and  N.  Test.,  which  appeared  after  his  death  (Argeiitor. 

\  1696,  4to) ;  it  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  is  e»- 
;  teemed  for  its  scholarly  exactness,  though  in  soaie  cases 
j  its  adherence  to  the  original  is  over  close. 
I      14.  The  version  of  Jean  Ic  Clerc  (Clericus)  is  found 

along  with  his  commentaries;  it  appeared  in  porti<Mis 

from  1693  to  1731. 

15.  Charles  Fr.  Houbigant  issued  a  translation  of  the 
O.  T.  and  the  Apocryftha  along  with  his  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  text  (Paris,  1753,  4  vols,  folio). 

16.  A  new  translation  of  the  O.T.  was  undertaken  br 
J.  A.  Dathe ;  it  appeaR'd  Ijctween  1773  and  1789.  At 
one  time  much  admired,  this  version  has  of  late  ceased 
perhaps  to  receive  the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitletL 

17-19.  Versions  of  the  (iospels  by  Ch.  Wilh.  Thale- 
mnnn  (Berl.  1781) ;  of  the  Kpistles  by  Gotif.  Sigisraund 
.FaspiM  (Lipsije,  1793-97, 2  vols.) ;  and  of  the  whole  N.T. 
by  II.  (i«Klf.  Heichard  (Lips.  1V99),  belong  to  the  school 
of  Castellio. 

20.  H.  A.  Schott  and  F.Wiuzer  commenced  a  tran^ 
lation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  onlv  the  first  volume  has 
ap[>eareil,  containing  the  Pentateuch  (Alton,  et  IJpttiie, 
1816).  Schott  has  also  issued  a  translation  of  the  N.  T., 
a[)pended  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  text  (Lips.  1805). 
This  has  passed  into  four  editions,  of  which  the  last 
(1839)  was  superintended  by  Baumgarten-Cnisius. 

21.  Rosenmliller  (in  his  Scholia  in  V,  T,  Lips.  1788  sq.). 
Translations  of  the  N.  T.  have  also  been  issued  by  F. 

A.  Ad.  Naebe  (Lips.  1831)  and  Ad.  (ioeschcn  (Lips.  1K32). 
See  Carpzo  V,  Ciit,  Sacr,  p.  707  sq. ;  Fritxsche,  art,  Vulga- 
ta,  in  Her/og's  Enryh ;  Bible  of  every  lAxndj  p.  210,  etc. 
IV.  /.i/fra^i/rf.— Simon,  iiiit,  Crit,  de*  Vertiont  du  X  , 
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Teit,  C1690);  Iloily,  De  BibUonim  textibua  originalihis,  to  Sociniaxi,  Dei^t,  and  Atheist.     As  rep^anis  the  orig- 

Ttrsumibus  Gracis  ft  Latina  Vulyata^  Libri  iv  (Oxford,  inal  Latitudinariaiits  they  retained  the  liturgy,  rites,  and 

1705,  folio);  Martianay,  Ilieronymi  0))p.  (Pari»,  1693);  organization  of  the  English  Episcopal  Churcli.     They 

BianchinuS|  Vindici€B  Cawnds  SS,  Vnlg,  Lai,  etl,  (]^>nie,  considered  a  general  liturgy  as  a  necettsary  guard  against 


1740);  Riegler,  Krif.  Gesch,  der  VuU/tita  (Sulzb.  18*20); 
L.  van  Ess,  Pragmai'uck-KriU  Gtsch.  der  Vulgnta  (Tub. 
1824) ;  Wiseman,  T^co  Jjttiers  on  1  John  v,  7,  reprinted 


the  often  fanatical  prayers  of  the  Puritans,  and  tliey 
considered  the  English  liturgy  as  the  best,  on  account 
of  its  solemn  earnestness  and  its  character  of  primitive 


in  his  AJMi^«, voLi;  iy\wlfAjGesch,d,AUen  7V^/. (Jena,    simplicity.     The  form  of  public  worship  they  looked 

18«'i9) ;  Korsch,  in  the  Zritfchri/t/iird.  hist,  TheoL  1867, '  upon  as  a  happy  medium  between  that  of  the  Homish 

1869, 1870.    See  also  the  Introductions  of  Eichhom,  Mi-  [  Church  and  that  of  the  conventicles.     Ceremonies  they 

rhaelLs  Hug,  Dc  Wette,  Hiiveniick,  Bleck,  etc. ;  David-  \  deemed  useful  for  the  pur))osc  of  edification,  and  episco- 

jton,  BiUieal  Criticism;  Reuss,  Gtsch,  tltr  IleiL  tScftr.  A'.  |  pacy  they  cherished  as  the  most  correct  and  evangelical 

7*.  sec.  448-457;  Darling,  C*fcit)p<rdiay  p.  80.     Sec  Vkr-  \  form  of  Church  government,  differing  both  from  what 

SIGNS.  I  they  regarded  as  the  tyrannical  authority  of  Scotch 

Latitadinarians,  a  name  given  to  those  divines  |  Presbyterianism  and  from  the  anarchy  of  the  Inde- 

who  in  the  17th  century  professed  indifference  to  what    i)endents.     In  point  of  doctrine  they  also  retained  the 

they  considered  the  small  matters  in  dispute  between    confession  of  the  English  Church,  wliich  they  consider- 

Puritan8andHigh-Churchmcn,and,looking  at  theology  '  ed  as  according  thoroughly  with  the  Scriptures.     Hie 

from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  laid  more  stress  on  '  commentaries  of  the  primitive  Church  were  the  guides 

claimical  philosophy  than  on  Christian  theology.     They    by  which   they  wished  reason  to   be   govenied,  and 

attempttMl  to  compromise  the  differences  between  Epis-  |  reason  they  recognised  as  the  source  of  our  knowle<lgc 

copaliaus,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents.  Their  views    of  revealed  and  natural  religion,  which  agree  on  ail 

were  a  result  of  the  changes  then  going  on  in  the  relig-  '  points.    The  fundamental  principles  of  true  religion  arc 

ious  world,  and  of  the  influence  of  philosophy.   The  doc-  ■  freedom  of  the  will,  the  universality  of  the  redemption 

trinal  Puritans  had  already  taken  a  position  midway  be-  '  by  the  death  of  Christ,  the  sufficiency  of  divine  grace; 

tween  the  school  of  Laud  and  the  fanatical  Puritans,    and  these  find  entrance  into  the  human  heart  Kome- 

Ablwt,  Carlton,  Hall,  and  others  were  the  chief  leaders    times  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  sometimes  by  tho 

»f  that  party.     They  attached  no  importance  to  exter-  I  unvarying  testimony  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  again 

nals,  and  prized  practical  piety  far  above  all  matters  of    t>y  reason  only.     In  theology,  the  oldest  views  are  al- 

fonn:  and,  though  themselves  attached  to  the  Protes-    ways  found  to  be  the  most  reasonable.     Nothing  that  is 

t«nt  Episcopal  Chorch,  they  allowed  others  to  differ  from    false  in  philosophy  is  true  in  theology;  but  what  (iod 

them  as  to  the  best  form  of  ecclesiastical  goveniment.    has  united,  let  no  man  put  asunder.     Natural  sciences 


In  their  theology  they  adhered  to  the  milder  Calvinism 
«f  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  but,  being  the  most  mod- 
wate,  they  were  soon  overwhelme<l  by  the  other  par- 
ties. As  liberal,  but  differing  from  them  in  doctrine,  we 
find  among  the  Eaton  scholars  Hales,  who,  although  an 
opponent  of  Laud's  High-Churchism,  was  in  dogmatics 
tn  Araiinian ;  and  Chillingworth,  who  desired  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  a  few  essential  practical  principles.     In 


have  made  immense  ])rogrcss,  and  philosophy  and  the- 
ology cannot  nmain  behind.  True  science  caimot  be 
put  down  any  more  than  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ocean.  It  is  the  In-ni  weafion  against  atheii<m 
and  superstition  (comp.  Smith  [John],  liisctmrsts  [ed. 
18*21  ],  ii.  p.  19).  Thus  the  I^titudinarians  took  at  once 
for  thiir  basis  science  and  toleration.  They  taught  re- 
spect for  the  Church  by  their  submission  to  it,  di fended 


the  midst  of  the  struggle,  and  the  rapid  changes  of  relig-  i  it  by  their  learning  and  activity,  and  hoped  to  win  over 
ioiis  views  and  systems,  the  moral  conception  of  Chris-  .  the  Dissenters  by  their  moderation,  and  the  Presbyteri- 
tianity  was  daily  gaining  ground;  on  the  other  hand, ;  ans  by  their  accommodathtg  spirit, thus  preventing  them 
theology  was  unable  to  withstand  the  influence  of  phi-  '  from  anarchy.  This  is  the  character  given  to  the  Lati- 
^'**^phy.  The  regeneration  which  the  latter  had  exi)e-  \  tudinarians  by  one  of  their  contcm))oraries  in  a  work  en- 
rienctj  at  the  hands  of  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes  obliged  j  titled  A  hriejf'  account  of  the  New  Sect  of  Lotifudinari- 
theology  to  reWew  its  foundations  in  the  light  of  phi-  j  ans  (1662).  It  is  remarkable  how  many  ideas  of  the 
l<»ophy  and  science  as  well  as  of  history  ^compare  l*ro-  schcnd  of  Ijiud  this  party  still  retained,  in  spite  of  its 
feHB<»r  Maurice,  Moral  tmd  Afetapht/sirol  Philosophy^  in  ,  philosophical  views.  Its  broad  platform  admitted  men 
the  A'urycfop.  iV<fr<;po^  ii,  656 ;  Stewart,  A>*m/ on  JM- ,  of  the  most  different  tindencies.     While  Cudworth, 


'JP^j/'ictd  Philosophy,  p.  58,  61,  notes,  and  246,  note  O). 
»l»ua  Platonic  philosophy  and  theology  were  intn)- 
'^u*^  into  Cambridge  by  Cudworth  (q.  v.)  and  Henry 


Which  cote,  Worthington,  and  Wilkins  inclined  to  philo- 
sf)phical  views,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  M'histon,  and  Spencer 
adhered  more  to  the  Church  doctrines.     Bur>',  in  The 


'"•>fe  (q.  v.).  Men  of  these  views  (among  others, '  AV/XWC;oj7W(16'.M)),  declared  all  Christian  doctrines,  ex- 
"!**'  John  Smith,  Worthington,  bi»hop  Wilkins,  and  cept  those  of  re(>entance  and  faith,  non-essential.  For 
"*^phUus  (irale),  and  espeiually  the  more  moderate  !  this  he  was  attacked  by  Jurieu  in  his  La  Jielu/ion  da 
"^f^  them,  were  looked  down  upon  with  contempt  by  j  Latitndinaire,  and  vainly  attempted  to  defend  the  or- 
^"*  more  ambitious  ones  in  power,  and,  as  they  would  :  thod(>xy  of  his  views  in  his  Latitudinarius  orthwloxvs 
"**'f*»llow  the  selfish  tendencies  of  the  times,  were  call-  :  (1697).  The  attempts  made  by  the  I^titudinarians  in 
*J '-«fifi«fc.m«t.  In  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  i  1689-1699  to  reomcile  the  Episcopalians  and  I*resbyte- 
^r^^ere  reproache<l  with  Arminianism  and  prelatism. '  rians  failed  utterly.  I^atitudinarianism  was  8ul>sequent- 
^**hen  the  High-Chnrch  party  came  again  into  pow-  !  ly  identitietl  still  more  with  indifferentism,  and  seldom 
"  *ith  the  Restoration,  and  iu  old  adversaries  tried  |  appeared  in  theological  works.  It  is  only  in  quite  mod- 
**^  ■t<me  for  their  former  attacks  by  all  means  in  their  >  ern  times,  and  especially  under  the  hiHuence  of  human 
^''jthe  moderate  party  was  accused  of  want  of  loy-  j  theology,  that  this  tendency  has  lieen  brought  to  light 
"^  »nd  of  opposition  to  the  Church.     Whoever  refused    again  in  the  Broad-Church  party,  which  forms  a  sort  of 


*?*^it  to  the  High-Church,  or  did  not  take  sides  with 

jj^^^ict  Puritans  against  it,  were  called  Lati/udinarian, 

||"*f  name,"  said  a  contemporary',  *'  is  the  man  of  straw 


medium  between  the  High  and  I»w  Church.     By  their 
opponents  the  Broad-Churchn?en  are,  h(»wever,  desig- 
nated as  I^titudinarians  or  Indiffcrents.     They  consider 
"^>m  order  to  have  something  to  fight  against,  has  j  the  differences  among  Christians  as  unimportant  when 
r*"*tupfor  want  of  a  real  adversarv— a  very  convcn-  '  compared  with  their  essential  unitv.     The  watchword 
.^•^ne  wherewith  t«>  defame  any  one  who  we  may    of  the  party  is  love  and  tolcratitm.     For  doctrines,  they 
'*h  to  injure."    As  the  name  came  thus  to  be  applied  j  hold  to  thoao  of  incarnation  and  atonement,  conversion 
".*'*'ntiber  of  persons  who  had  no  connection  whatever  ;  by  grace  and  justification.  They  coincide  with  the  Low- 
^^J  ^^  pany  which  it  designated  at  first,  and  even  to    ('hnrch  in  ctmsidering  Scriptun*  ns  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
'J?^'''*were  totally  indifferent  in  matters  of  religion,    but  taking  exceptions  here  an<l  there  to  miracles,  an(l< 
appellation  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent    with  the  High-Church  in  believing  that  man  shall  bo 
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Jndged  iccording  lo  his  vrorlu.  In  opposilioD  tn  the 
cincuine  of  the  invisible  Church  of  the  evingelkal 
Church,  they  l»y  f-reat  Btrcaa  on  the  doctrine  of  «  via- 
ble Church,  They  lake  what  is  pxid  uiywliete,  u  well 
in  tlie  Roniith  u  in  Ibc  evangelicjil  churches.  They 
■im  ■!  nothing  lea  than  the  iccompliBlimeiitof  «  relig- 
inui  and  moral  refortnation,  ■nil  leek  to  occupy  in  our 
d«y  the  place  held  at  the  beginning  of  thia  centuiy  by 
rhe  evangelical  party.  Thin  end  Ihcy  (triVe  lo  attain 
partly  by  their  science  and  partly  by  Iheir  practice,  aiid 
tliiis  distinguish  acnong  themselveA  between  the  theorists 
and  anti-theiirists.  They  derive  great  power  from  the 
high  scienlitie  atlainments  of  many  of  ibcir  mombi™, 
and  try  lo  advance  the  education  of  the  masses.  The 
founders  of  this  school  were  S.T.  Coleridge  and  Thom- 
as Arnold,  and  its  rooet  eminent  followers  Hare.Wbale- 
tv,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Stanley,  AJfuril,  Conybeare,  and 
lluwson.  About  one  seventh  of  Ibe  English  clergy  and 
anumberoTbiabopsbelongtoit.  SeeCon.vbcare,CAuFcA 
Pania;  Sc\ialt,iCuil.u.Part!irien  H-tngLSIaals-Kircie 
in /»eW*ol,ZMf«f*rt/T.I856,No.l7i  Edward  Churton, 
Tfa  Laliludimirvou  from  1671-1787  (Lond.  1881, 8vo) ; 
Jmn-.i^jJ.  *«r.  1861,  April,  art.  vi;  Waimiiattr  Bet. 
1854, January;  BOi.  Sacra,16li3,p.ee5;  ¥Knti,Crit.Uit. 
of  Fret  Thought;  Gtm,  DrymrngtKkick.\a  («ee  Index); 
&tiMf\tU)a,  Ecdet.  IlitLnf  Kxgland  (since  the  Reslon- 
tian),ii,)262  sq.,341  sq.,S&9  sq.;  lli!mig,R(at-Eneiiilop. 
viii,  tlb;  BlunU  IJia.  Doctr.  and  lliH.  Thenl.  p.  39S  sq., 
and  hii  Key  lo  iht  Km<cUdgt  afCk.  Iliit.  (Mod.)  p.  97  wj. 
On  the  present  Itroad  Church  of  England, see  Miss  Cubbe, 
BrottH  Lightii  (London  ed.  p.  63),  avi  Hurst's  Hislary  of 
ihirtona/ifn>,Eng.editian  (greatly  enlarged),  p. 423-438. 
LatOndaa,  Jacobus  (Jiifsu  Mauon),a  celebrated 
Raman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Cambron,  in 
Hainaiilt,  about  the  midiUe  of  the  15th  century,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Paris.  In  I6U0  he 
became  a  resident  of  Louvain,  where  hs  was  made  a 
professor  of  theology.  He  died  in  1544,  A  zealous 
disciple  of  scholasticism,  he  ardently  opposed  the  Rvf- 

gaged  in  an  able  controversy  with  Luther,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  Ra/iania  I^omiana  con/alalio  while  a 
resident  of  the  Wartburg  (comp.  Kostlin,  Lulher'i  Tht- 
ologie.  ii,  G5,  3CG).  The  Roman  Catholics,  of  course, 
greatly  loved  Latomius,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  ''vir 
mulliE  erudilionis,  pictalia,  modestiR,  trium  linguarum 

liun  of  his  works  was  made  by  his  nephew,  Jacobus  la- 
tomius, his  successor  at  Louvain  (died  in  1696),  and  was 
published  at  Louvain  in  1550,  in  folio,  containing,  1. 
A  rtkulonon  docfriira  Lalhfri  per  Iheutoyot  Lommiema 
damnalorttni  ratio  (1519  and  1521):— 3.  Reipoaito  ad 
HbeBama  Lutierv  emiaum  pro  ia-km  ankulu  (1&2J) : 
— 3.  i>e  prtmiiru  Fonlifidi  aiii-mut  Marlimim  Lulhtrun 
(15'26;  also  reprinted  in  Roccaberti  Itibliolh. tmar. pon- 
lificiu,  Kom.  1G89, 


LatToncinlnm.    See  Efhesl's,  Robbbh  Ct 

Latta.  JiUnea,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  miniati 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1732 1  emigrated  to  America 
early  age,  and  graduated  at  Ihe  Ciillege  of  lliilad 
in  1757.  He  became  college  tutor  at  his  alma 
and  pursued  the  study  of  divinity.  He  waalicei 
1758,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1759.  Twi 
after  he  Bcce|>ted  a  call  from  the  congregation  o 
Run,  in  Bucks  Co,,  Pa.,  which  he  resigned  in  1' 
the  charge  of  Chestnut  Level,  in  Lancaster  Coun 
Here  be  established  a  school  of  long-continued  cd 
During  the  war  he  accompanied  the  American  ai 
their  eami>aign  as  a  si.Uiier,  and  served  as  cbapl 
a  tin»e.  He  vindicated  the  introduction  of  the 
and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Walts,  and  labored  faithfully 
ministry  lill  near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  J 
1801.  Ijitia  published  a  pamphlet  shiB-ing  tl 
prindpal  subjects  of  psalmody  ^uld  be  taken  fr 
Gospel,  8vo.— Spraguej-lHiiiiif,  iii,  199;  Wilson, 
HutoriciilAlfumac,  1865. 

Latta,  Samaol  A,,  a  minister  nflhe  M.E.I 
South,  bom  April  8,  ISM,  lit  Muskingum  Co.,  Ohi. 
evinced  an  aptitude  for  Ihe  Christian  ministi}-,  ani 
ing  practiced  medicine  from  1824  to  1829,  entei 
ministry  by  joining  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  » 
pointed  U)  the  difficult  misuon  at  Si.  Clair,  Mii 


In  1880  Lew 
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ecclaia  ri  hamana  Uyit  Migatiomi—i.  De  eonft. 
tecrria  (1525) :— 7.  Ad  hfUeboram  J.  (Emiimpadu  rt- 
Mpoiaio : — 8.  f.ibtllui  de  foU  tt  operBiai,  dt  rola  alqne 
iuilituUi  motuuliev : — 9.  l)e  Irium  linguarum  el  tludii 
Ihtologid  raliom  diahgi  n  (1519,  4to): — 10.  Apologia 
pro  diahgiM: — 11.  A  dctriHslibram  Eraimdciarcienda 
taiaia  coacordia  ;-^l2.  Con/ulalioimm  advertat  GuiL 
Tiadabim  libri  Hi  .■—13.  Dt  Mattimonio  .-—U.  Dt  qui- 
bvtdam  arlieulit  w  eodetia  fonlroceriii  :—l5.  Ditpuln- 
lio  quodlSKtica  triiai  qaatiioTabai  abtolula  :  (1.)  In  li- 
ItiluiH  dt  ecclttia,  Phil  iftlandhoni  aucriplum ;  (2.) 
Contra  oralionrm  fiiclioiorum  in  Comiliii  Raiiibotimi- 
bai  habitam  (1544,  8vo).— Ileizog,  Real-Encyklup.  uLt, 

Latlte  (\.aTptia\  the  name  given  in  Ihe  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  adoration  due  to  God  alone  on 
account  of  hia  supremacy,  as  distinguished  from  hyper- 
dntin  (q.  v.),  worehip  paid  to  the  Virgin,  and  dalia  (q. 
v.),  the  woisbip  paid  to  sainls. 


'Ding  agent  for  the  Amerii-an  Colonitatiun 
In  1832  and  1833  he  occupied  the  L'nion  Cinr 
1834,  Lebanon  sulion ;  in  1835  and  1S3G,  Hamilt 
Hossville  stations.  In  1S37  he  was  agent  for  A 
College,  Ohio,  in  behalf  of  which  inslitulion  I 
very  successful  In  1R3S  and  1839  he  preached  i 
Ion,  Ohio.  From  1840  lill  hU  death,  June  28,  li 
maintained  a  superannuated  relation.  Dr.  Lat 
bulb  an  excellent  preacher  and  a  good  physici 
he  earned  hia  highest  dislinclion  aia  wriler.  F< 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  Mttkodxil  Reeordrr,  I 
a  mind  of  uncommon  strength,  quite  versatile, 
had  iminnved  it  by  extensive  research  and  study 
would  sometimes  reason  with  great  power,  and  ' 
scriplions  of  men  and  things  were  often  excet 
striking  and  beautifoL"  The  work  which  gain 
his  graalcHl  fame  was  Thf  Chaifi  ofSacrtd  W 
published  in  1851  and  1852,2  vols.  Svo.— Spragi 
miU  of  the  Amtrican  Putpit,vi\.~hb. 

IiBtter-Day  Saints.    See  Moitxo-ia. 

Lattice  stands  in  the  Aulh.Ters.  for  Ihe  fol 
Hebrew  words  in  certain  passages:  1.  "J'l'X  {<■ 
so  called  from  darkening  a  room),  a  latticed  o 
through  which  the  cool  breeze  passes,  and  which 
same  time  screens  the  inmates,  especially  female 
exwrior  sight  (Judg.  v,  28;  "casement,"  Prov. 
See  Window.  2.  D"'S^n  (c*arajbttm',  prop.nert 
Jicr™),  the  net-work  or  lattices  of  a  window  (C 
9).  3  n:3U!  (nAiicrA  ,  an  tnlerveaTing),  the  1 
_j^  balustrade  before 

dow  or  balcony  (2 
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Lattice-work  in 
Cairo. 


ty  intercepting  the  direct  rayii  of  the  sun,  while,  at  the 
some  time,  the  air  is  permit  ted  to  circulate  freely  through 
the  trellis  openings.  Through  the  lat- 
tice the  mother  of  Siaera  and  the  ra yn- 
tical  bridegroom  are  represented  as 
looking.  Through  thLi  Ahaxiah  fell 
and  injured  himself;  for  there  is  no 
reason  to  adopt  an  old  idea  tliat  he 
fell  through  a  grating  in  the  tloor. 
The  wonls  hi  these  three  texts,  how- 
ever, arc  different  each  time  in  the 
original,  though  it  is  now  im|)Ossible  to  determine 
whether  they  were  entirely  intercliangeable,  or  whether 
there  were  certain  differences  of  construction  indicated 
by  each  of  them.*'    See  llousic 

Latzembock,  IIenky  df:,  a  native  of  Bohemia, 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  and  first  part  of  the  ' 
15th  centuries.     He  was  a  friend  of  the  reformer  John 
Huss,  whom,  in  connection  with  two  other  friends,  lie 
was  appointed  to  conduct  in  safety  to  the  Council  of 
Constance.    He  stood  very  high  in  the  favor  of  the  em- 
perrjr  Sigismund,  and  appealed  to  him  in  behalf  of  the 
reformer.    After  the  comlemnatiou  and  burning  of  Huhs 
he  was  himself  suspected  of  heresy,  was  snnimone<l  be- 
fore the  council,  and  required  to  abjure  the  doctrines  of  i 
his  friend  and  approve  of  his  condemnation.    With  thih  j 
requisition  he  complied,  being  more  intent  on  his  own  j 
safety  and  advancement  at  court  than  anxious  for  reform,  i 
Ailer  this  period  little  information  C(»nceming  him  is 
attainable. — (iillett,  L\fe  and  Tinies  of  John  UutSj  i,  362- 
354, 386;  ii,28,260. 

Laud,  'William,  the  celebrate<l  archbishop  under 
Jamca  I  and  Charles  I,  was  bom  at  Reading,  the  princi- 
pal town  of  Derkshir^  October  7, 1 573,  of  humble  but 
respectable  parentage.     In  1589  he  entered  Sl  John's 
CuU^ire,  Oxford,  graduated  with  distinction  in  1594, 
tod  procee<led  A.M.  in  1598,  when  he  was  appointed 
reader  in  grammar.    In  January,  1600,  he  was  ordained 
''eaoon,  and  priest  in  1(K)1.     The  Calvinistic  and  Puri- 
tan tendency  was  strong  in  Oxford  at  that  time;  but 
Ldiud'a  immediate  instructors  and  friends  had  been  on 
ttie  other  side;  his  natural  instincts  inclined  him  t4) 
'iigh-Church  views  and  high  ritualistic  obsen^ances; 
ite  saw,  too,  that  the  court  was  on  that  side,  and  that  a 
Powerful  reaction  against  the  Calvinistic  ascendency 
MraA  alread}'  in  progress.     Abbot  (afterwards  primattO 
^tid  Prideaux  had  succeeded  Dra.  Holland  and  Reynolds 
th<»I(^ical  professors  in  the  university;  but  Laud, 
iini?  appointed  in  1602  to  read  the  Maye  divinity  lec- 
^  vire  in  St.  John's  College,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Al>- 
^•»w>t*a  doctrine  in  reganl  to  the  visibility  of  the  Church. 
^^he  buter  had  traced  the  visible  Church  down,  in  the 
^lidiUe  Ages,  through  the  Berengarians,  the  Albigenses 
^»r  Waldensians,  the  Wickliffites,  and  the  IIuHsites,  to 
'V^nther  and  the  Reformation ;  Laud  traced  it  l>oldly  and 
^  delusively  through  the  Church  of  Rome.     They  did 
*^oC  see  that  exclusivfneu  was  the  ern>r  of  both  parties, 
^s  1608  .lames  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  KngUiid,  and, 
4E>^rreat]y  to  the  disappointment  and  disgust  of  the  Puri- 
^  ^ans,  bat  to  the  unbounded  satisfaction  of  Laud  and  his 
^^ends,  he  openly  took  si<le8  with  the  highest  hierar- 
'*-  faical  party  in  the  English  Church,  early  adopting  as 
^-a  is  pet  motto,  **  No  bishop,  no  king."     Then  followeri 
^  ^e  ^'  Millenary  petition**  and  the  famous  onference  at 
^^ampcon  Court,  which  resulted  in  the  king's  proclania- 
^  aon  of  "  imifcnmity  in  disci|)line  and  worship."     This 
^^ear  Laud  was  chosen  proctor  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
^ird,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
^r>  the  earl  of  Devonshire.     In  1604  he  took  his  degree 
«'»f  &!>.,  and  in  the  thesis  which  he  presented  on  the 
<^«canon  he  maintained  the  absohite  necessity  of  bap- 
^asin  to  salvation,  and  of  diocesan  bishops  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  true  Church.     In  the  following  year  I^ud 
^Hnnniitied  one  of  the  roost  unfortunate,  though  oft-re- 
Pented  faults  of  his  life,  in  solemnizing  the  marriage  of 
patron,  the  eari  of  Devonshire,  with  lady  Rich,  who, 


as  he  and  all  the  world  knew,  had  been  divorced  firom 
her  former  husband,  lord  Rich,  on  account  of  adultery 
already  c(»mmitted  with  the  same  earl  of  Df:vonshire 
hhusclf,  of  whom  I^ud  was  meanwhile  the  chaplain. 
The  consequence  of  this  affair  was  that  the  earl  was 
utterly  disgraced  at  court,  and  soon  after  died,  while 
Ijuid,  sharing  in  the  public  <Klium,  was  severely  cen- 
surctl  by  the  liighest  dignitaries  both  in  Church  and 
state. 

In  1606  Laud  preached  a  sermon  before  the  univer- 
sity for  which  he  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  as  a  papist ;  and  though  he  contrived  to  es- 
ca|»e  formal  censure  from  the  authorities,  he  acknowl- 
edge<i  afterwards  to  Heylin  that  such  was  the  repute  in 
which  he  was  generally  hold  at  the  university  that  '*it 
was  reckoned  a  heresy  to  sj)oak  to  him,  and  a  suspicicm 
of  heresy  to  salute  him  as  he  walked  the  street."  Still, 
Laud  was  not  without  powerful  friends,  who  sympa- 
thized with  him  and  his  o|)inions,  and  especially  active 
among  them  was  Dr.  Neile,  then  bishop  of  Rochester. 
In  1607  he  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  Stamford, 
received  the  advowson  of  North  Kil worth,  and  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  In  IMH  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
bibhop  Neile,  exchangcMl  North  Kilwurth  for  West  Til- 
huryt  and  preached  hi.^  fin>t  sermon  before  king  James 
at  Theobald's.  The  next  year  he  was  prtsented  to  the 
living  of  Cuckstone,  whereupon  he  resignt  d  his  fellow- 
ship in  St.  John's  and  resided  on  his  tx-netice.  The  cli- 
mate of  Cuckstone  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  soon 
exchanged  this  benefice  for  that  of  Norton.  In  the 
mean  time  Neile,  having  been  translated  to  the  see  of 
lichlield,  recommended  Laud  so  powerfully  to  the  king 
that  he  obtained  for  him  a  prebend's  stall  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Westminster,  the  deanerj'  of  which  Ntile,  as 
bishop  of  Rochester,  had  held  in  coinmtmdam.  In  1611, 
after  a  violently  contested  canvass.  Laud  was  elected 
president  of  St,  John's  College,  owing  his  success  chiefly 
to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  bishop  Neile  and  of  Dr.  Ruck- 
eridge.  At  the  same  time  he  bei*ame  one  of  king 
James's  chaplains,  while,  to  his  great  chagrin,  Abbot, 
ui)on  the  death  of  arrh bishop  Bancroft,  wss  raised  to  the 
primacy.  Abbot  is  charged  by  laud's  friends  as  hav- 
ing been  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  latter,  and  the 
great  retanier  of  his  ecclesiastical  pn>motion.  Of  the 
^'eiunity,"  it  may  be  said  once  for  all  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  l)eyond  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
charge.  The  simple  truth  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that 
Laud  became  the  **  inveterate  enemy"  of  Abbot  because 
the  latter,  when  he  had  the  power,  refused  to  promote 
him,  and  conscientiously  (liscouraged  the  advajicement 
of  a  man  in  whom  he  had  no  contidence.  Bishop  Neile 
now  bestowed  upon  IjiuiI  the  prebendarj'  of  Bugden, 
and  in  1615  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  In  1616 
James  himself  bestiiwcd  U{M>n  him  the  deanery  of  Glou- 
cester, and  he  thus  obtaineti  the  prospect  of  reaching 
the  higher  prizes  he  had  in  view.  A  second  time  he 
got  into  hot  water  by  a  sermon  pn>achcd  before  the  uni- 
versitv.  For  tliis  he  was  taken  to  ta^k  bv  Dr.  Robert 
AblM)t,  then  vice-i"hanoelU)r,  and  brother  of  the  arch- 
bishop. AblKit  now,  like  bb*)iop  Hall  before,  charged 
him  with  trying  to  keep  on  lN>th  8i<les  at  once.  In  his 
deanerj'  of  <ilouccster  he  pnx^eeded  to  ** reform  and  set 
in  order"  acconJing  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  notions,  or- 
elering  the  communion-table  to  the  east  end  of  the  choir, 
to  stand  as  the  *'  altar"  formerly  st4MKl,  and  enjoinhig  a 
l)ecoming  reverence,  i.  e>.,  due  bowings  and  genutiexions, 
ufion  the  chrrgy  and  e)flieH'rs  on  entering  the  church  or 
chancel,  and  pnKM'eding  withal  in  a  most  high-handeel 
manner.  Returning  to  court,  Laud  procure'd  directions 
for  the  "lietter  government"  of  tlie  univori«ity,  which 
contained  the  first  official  disappmbation  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Calvinists,  and  which,  being  evidently  levelleMl 
against  the  Puritans,  are  conceded  by  one  of  laud's 
most  ardent  eulogints  (Ijiwson)  to  have  been  *'not  alte>- 
gethe'r  justifiable."  inasmuch  as  they  deprived  the  uni- 
versity of  its  inde|>cndence,  and  subjected  it  e^impletely 
to  tlie  control  of  the  king.     "  But,"  he  adds,  with  char- 
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fallacy  and  one-fu<ledncfle,  *'  the  state  of  the 

Jercil  8uch  iiiHtnictioiiH  uecewiittn' ;  and  the  con- 

a  of  the  Puritan  faction,  when  tlioy  were  niadc 

L  OxfonlfiH  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  monarch 

adviHcrs  in  thus  placing  a  timely  n'htraint  on 

^88  of  Hectariun  parti»anship  and  enthu^iavm.** 

iiad  already  (1610-12>  rc-establiAhed  episcopacy 

land,  and  with  a  spei'ial  view  to  effect  a  more  {x-r- 

lifonnity  in  the  two  chun.'hos,  he  sot  out  in  1(>17 

t  his  northern  kin;;dom  for  the  first  time  since  his 

ion  to  the  pjiglish  throne,  and  ordered  I^ud  to  ac- 

any  him.     The  kind's  favorite  object  wa:<  to  sub- 

/C  in  the  Scottish  Church  the  Kpis<ro{Mil  litur^ry  in- 

i  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship:  and,  thou;;h 

iVeabyterians  prayed  that  they  n)i;;ht  be  preserved 

.1  the  name,  Laud  and  some  of  tlie  royal  chaplains 

Duraged  James  to  {tersist  in  ref^ardinj;  (he  mass  of  the 

ion  as  a  set  of  *'facti(»tis  cnthusiahts''  and  to  obsti- 

cly  adhere  to  his  puqKise  of  imp<iMn^  n{»on  these 

pie  his  own  form  of  religion  in  the  name  of  **the 

irch."     James  and  I^ud,  with  a  little  knot  of  arch- 

io[)S  and  bisho|Ki  who  had  l»ecn  consei^rated  to  their 

:e,  not  in  S<H)tlanil,  Imt  at  Westminster,  were  *'  the 

irch,"  and  the  Scottish  nation  was  "the  faction"— a 

take  big  with  sad  and  fearful  consequences.     .lames 

r  pro)N>unded  the  famous  Firt;  Article*^  which  he 

jected  first  to  the  assembly  calicnl  toj;eth;r  at  St. 

Irew's,  and  later  to  the  assiMubly  at  IVrtli,  where. 

»ugh  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  bisliops,  and 

shrewd  and  cunning  management  of  the  king,  the 

c  Articles  were  C(»ntirme<l.     These  articles  were  rig- 

'  enf<»rced,  l)ut  without  the  d«*sired  efTect.    The  Scot- 

i  '•  rabble'*  were  t<K»  *'  factious"  to  suljmit  to  a  religion 

Hifactunil  for  them  and  forcibly  implied  u|K>n  them 

others.    It  was  left  for  James's  successor  to  continue 

fathers  design, but  with  still  worse  success;  and  it 

I  rcservetl  f(»r  I^aud  to  take  a  more  dominant  part  in 

business,  and  from  a  higher  {H>sition,  at  a  subsitpient 

1(mI.    On  bis  return  thr(»ugh  Linc<ilnshire  he  was  in- 

ted  uitt)  the  rect(»ry  of  IbsttK'k,  which  he  had  taken 

Dxcliangc  for  Norton ;  and,  arriving  at  Oxford,  he 

lied  with  pleasun;  that  his  exertions  had  etfectually 

rained  the  *•  Puritan  entlmsiasm"  at  (iK)ucerJler. 

n  ltj'20  Laud  was  at  length  raised  to  the  episco|>ate, 

ig  made  bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  spite  of  ilie  strenu- 

opiM>sition  of  archbisliop  Ablnit,  as  his  friends  assert, 

thnnigh  the  earnest  sulieitations  of  the  duke  of 

:kinghani  and  of  the  lord  -  k(H>{N>r  Williams,  then 

lop  (»f  Lini'ohi,  as  is  commonly  alleged.     Ik>fore  his 

§ei:ration  aa  bishop,  I^ud,  much  to  his  crinlit,  rc- 

led  the  pre^ddency  of  St.  John's  College,  because. 

ugh  such  things  were  often  winknl  at.  he  could 

hold  it  without  a  violation  of  the  statute.     In  his 

nary  visitation  of  his  diocese,  he  set  tilings  *'  in  or- 

*  a(x*ortling  to  his  ])eculiar  views  of  what  constituted 

essentials  of  ''the ChurchV  religion.     lie  also  built 

lapel  for  himself,  which  he  pn>ceeded  to  lit  up  to  his 

1  taste  as  a  model,  and  consecrated  it  with  sundry 

raonlinary  ceremonies. 

n  Iti'i'i  laud's  dispute  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher  took 
-•e,  which  was,  |»erhap8,  the  most  creditable  iK-rform- 
e  of  his  life,  evincing  extensive  learning  and  no 
m  ability.  Yet,  dealing  with  the  c<mtroversy  from 
high  Anglican  ])oint  of  view,  it  fails  to  c(»ver  the 
>lc  i'rotestaiit  jKLsition,  ami  is  now  almost  fi>rgotten, 
Ig  a  document  of  much  less  breadth  and  historical 
treat  than  some  still  older  defences  of  the  English 
in-h,  as,  for  example,  Jewell's  -f /wA*/7//. 
Lbout  this  time  I^ud  l>ecame  chaplain  to  the  duke 
iuckingham,  and  between  them  there  grew  up  an  iu- 
ate  Olid  lasting  friendship.  While  Buckingham  was 
Bnt  with  prince  Charles  in  Spain,  I^ud  was  in  corre- 
ndenco  with  him,  and  MH.*ms  to  have  lKK.'n  charged 
h  the  care  i>f  his  interests  at  court  during  his  ab- 
»;  for,  observing  or  suspecting  some  movements  of 
lord-keeper  Williams  towards  undermining  the  duke 
he  xoyal  favor,  he  immediately  informed  his  patroa 


in  Spain  of  the  apprehended  danger,  who  accordingiy 
hastened  home  to  pnttect  himself.  Hence  arose  a  de- 
termined hostility  of  the  duke  towaxda  Williama,  ar.d 
Williams  ac<.'useil  Laud  of  ingratitude,  wliile  Laud,  on 
the  other  hand,  charged  him  with  duplicity  aimI  aeltish- 
nchS.  Evidently  the  duke's  i»atronage  was  judged  of 
more  value  than  the  bishop's,  and  the  breach  ripened 
into  a  rooteil  enmity  betweiai  the  two  churchmen. 
I^ud  chose  to  consider  himsi'lf  insulted  by  Abbot  and 
Williams  liecause  his  name  was  not  inserted  in  the 
High  C<mimissi(»n.  He  complauied  to  liuckingham,  who 
forthwith  procured  his  nominat ion.  In  1G24  Jamca dietl, 
and  Laud  lamented  him  witli  demonstrations  of  the  ut- 
most somiw.  On  the  first  dav  of  March,  the  year  after 
the  death  of  .James,  I^ud  received  his  appointment  to 
preach  U-fore  Charles  at  Westminster  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  Parliament ;  and  the  king,  ur»on  the  advice  of 
biAhoi)s  I>aud  antl  Andrews,  prohibited,  in  the  Convoca- 
tion which  met  at  the  same  time  with  Parliament,  the 
discussion  of  the  five  predej<tinarian  articles  of  the  S\'n(Nl 
of  Dort,  **on  account  of  the  number  of  Calvinists  ad- 
mitted tmder  Ablmt's  auspices  into  the  Lower  House." 
On  the  Sunday  after  the  marriage  of  Charles  and  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  I^ud  again  preached  before  the  king  and 
the  House  of  IxinUi.  The  king  had  summoned  this  Par- 
liament to  jiDNMire  supplies  for  the  pntsecution  of  bis 
wars;  but  they  chose  to  knik  after  the  righting  of  their 
own  grievances  U'fore  attending  to  the  king's  wants, and 
proce<><led  to  cite  and  (romlemn  a  certain  Mr.  Mcmtague 
for  preaching  what  they  judged  heretical  and  unconsti- 
tutional doctrine.  I<aud  immiMliately  Hew  to  Monta- 
gue's pnitei-tion.  and,  at  his  remonstrance,  the  king  rc- 
vokeil  the  pn>cecdings  of  Parliament,  and  pnmigued 
them  to  Oxford.  Parliament  was  no  more  pliant  at 
Oxford  than  it  had  been  at  W(%tminster,  and  in  a  pet 
('harles  suddenlv  diss4)lvcd  it. 

Meanwliile  L'uid  was  continually  rising  in  the  king's 
esteem  and  confidence,  while  Williams  was  removed 
fn>m  his  office  of  lord-kee|ier  and  Imnished  tlie  court. 
I^ud  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors  in  preaching  and 
purging  the  ('hurch,  refusing  to  onlain  any  whcMD  he 
ftiund  to  l>e  unqualilietl  for  the  sacred  office,  aooordxiig 
to  his  view  of  the  pn>i>er  qualitications.  He  was  ap- 
IHunted  by  the  king  to  supply  the  place  of  the  now  dis- 
graced Williams,  the  dean  of  Westminster,  at  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation.  He  here  had  official  cbaige 
of  the  regalia,  and  is  accused  of  having  placed  a  CTUCtti]i; 
ufiou  the  **  altar,"  and  tampered  with  the  C(»nHiation 
oath ;  but  of  this  accusation  not  much  was  ever  made. 
By  the  king's  ap|iointment  I^ud  again  preached  the 
sennon  at  the  oi)ening  of  Parliament,  which  assemtded 
immediatelv  after  the  conmatittn.  This  Parliament  like- 
wise  procre<led  at  once  to  ap|)oiut  a  committee  on  re- 
ligion. 'I'hey  aL^o  imf>rached  the  duke  of  Ikickingham, 
and  refused  to  do  anv  other  business  until  his  case  was 

■ 

disftosed  of.  The  king,  finding  them  resolved  on  the 
ruin  of  his  minister — an<l  it  is  to  tie  ol)serve<l  it  was  the 
House  of  I»rds  and  not  the  House  of  Commons  before 
which  he  was  to  l>c  tried — to  save  his  favorite,  was  com- 
pelliHl  to  dissolve  his  second  Parliament.  Unqoestitm- 
ably  Laud  was  deeply  and  anxiously  interested  in  the 
cause  of  his  |)atrr»n,  and  he  is  chaiged,on  some  sh<iw  of 
evidence,  with  having  written  the  sfieech  of  Bucking- 
bam  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  speech  of  the  king  in 
Buckingham's  l>ehalf. 

In  1620  I^ud  was  translate<l  to  the  see  of  Rath  and 
Wells  — a  richer  bishopric  than  that  of  St.  David's. 
Bitth  of  Charles's  Parliaments  had  refused  to  vote 
the  subsidies  to  supply  his  pecuniary  wants,  and  be  re- 
solved to  collect  the  money  without  parliamentary 
authority.  With  this  view  he  resorted  to  the  expedi- 
ent of  '*  tuning  the  pulpits,"  and  Laud  was  his  instru- 
ment for  this  purp«)se.  He  was  iiwtructed  to  prepare 
letters  to  l)e  issued  to  the  two  archbuhops  and  tlieir  suf- 
fragans, through  them  to  the  inferior  clergy,  and  by 
them  to  the  people,  ])onniading  them  to  pay  cheeifally 
the  taxations  necessarily  imposed  oo  them.    **  The  in- 
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itnictioiis,^  as  Laud  informs  us,  *'were  partly  political 
ud  partly  ecdesiastical,'*  and  were  to  be  published  in 
every  pariah  in  the  kiii|;dom.  Laud  enga{2:cd  in  the 
duty  with  his  wonted  alacrity,  and  almost  imniediateiy 
upon  receiving  the  royal  commands  he  had  the  instruc- 
tions prei>arcd.  His  apologissts  admit  that  it  is  a  diiii- 
cult  matter  to  justify  these  instructions,  **  because  they 
afford  a  dangerous  precedent,  which,  were  it  followed, 
would  be  attended  with  the  worst  consetpiences;"  it  was 
uo  less  than  undertaking  to  tax  the  ])eoplc  without  the 
cunscnt  of  their  representatives.    By  Laud*s  pnimpt  and 


their  attention  to  their  relipous  grievances.  Excited 
to  great  exasperation  by  the  king's  declaration  which 
Laud  had  procured,  they  passed  a  solemn  vote  against 
it.  claiming,  protesting,  and  vowing  that  the  current 
and  general  expositi(»n  of  the  articles, "  which  had  been 
establisheil  by  act  of  Parliament,*'  had  ever  been  the 
same  as  their  own.  In  the  debate.  Sir  John  Eliot  de- 
nounced some  of  the  bishops  as  neither  *' orthodox  nor 
somul  in  religion.  Witness,"  said  he,  ^  the  two  bishops, 
Laud  and  Neile,  who  were  complained  of  at  the  last 
meeting  of  Parliament.     I  apprehend  much  fear  that, 


efficient  management  of  this  affair  he  was  still  further  should  we  be  in  their  power,  we  may  be  in  danger  to 
advanced  in  the  king's  good  opinion,  and  was  rewanled  have  our  religion  overthrown.  .S>me  of  them  are  mas- 
it' ich  the  appointment  <^  dean  of  the  chapel  n»yal,  and  i  ters  of  ceremonies,  and  thev  labor  to  introduce  new  cir- 


the  promise  of  the  primacy  in  the  event  of  Abbot's  de- 
cease. In  enfi>rcing  laud's  '*  uistructions,"  doctors  Stb- 
thoqie  and  Manwaring  preache<l  sermons  in  which  they 
maintained  the  extreme  doctrines  of  itassive  obedience. 


emonics  into  the  Church."  The  House  resumed  the 
cases  of  Montague,  Manwaring.  and  Sibthorj)0,  to  all  of 
whom  the  king  had  granted  [wnlons  and  pn-ferments. 
Laud  and  Neile  were  the  grand  objects  of  attack,  lieing 


and  which,  after  Laud's  revision,  were  published.     Ab-  '  accused  of  having  procured  these  {lardons.     *^  In  Laud 
bot,  too,  hail  refuse<l  to  license  8ibthor)M;'s  sermon,  for    and  Neile,"  declared  Sir  .lohn  Eliot,  "is  centred  all  the 


wliich  factious  pnx'CKlure  a  commission  of  seiiuestration 
was  issued  against  him,  and  the  administration  of  his 


danger  we  fear,"  and  he  pm{)o8ed  to  petition  the  king  to 
leave  those  bishops  to  **  the  justice  of  the  House."    (Jli- 


metro(iolitan  functions  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Laud,    ver  ('n)mwell,  t(M>,  distinguished  himself  in  this  dis- 
in  conjunction  with  four  other  bishops.     In  the  same  .  cussion;  the  prefennent  of  Manwaring  especially  '•ex- 
year  Laud  was  made  a  ]mvy  counsellor,  and,  by  the  re-  '  cited  his  wrath."     **  If  these  l»e  the  steps  to  Church 
distribution  of  sundry  bishops  and  bishoprics,  arrange-    preferment,"  cried  the  future  Protector,  **  what  may  irr 
ments  were  initiated  to  make  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  i  exr)ectV"     Atleiigththe  king,  exasjicrated,  endeavoretl 
London,  that  I^ud  might  at  once  be  traiudated  to  that ;  to  adjourn  the  House  by  n>yal  command.     This  led  to 
rich  and  ptiwerful  buthopric.     Meanwhile  C!harlos  had  i  a  scene  <»f  great  excitement  and  confusion,  and  Hnally 
been  coin[ielled  by  his  necessities  to  call  a  third  Parlia-  ^  the  thinl  Parliament  of  Charles's  reign  was  abruptly  dU- 
OH'nt,  although  it  was  well  understood  that  I^ud  as  well  I  Milved.     Parliaments  were  now  to  be  abolished,  and 
as  Buckingham  would  be  thereby  endangereiL     But,  to  i  I^ud  was  ))rime  minister.     He  must  be  held  to  all  the 
|>n»pitiate  the  popular  feeling,  several  commissions  were    rrs{H>usibility  attaching  to  such  a  position  at  such  a 
oia<i€*,anrl.  among  other  things,  Abbot  was  restored  to  his  '  time.     He  presided  esf»erially  over  the  affairs  of  Kng- 
functioms  and  received  at  court.     Again  l^ud  prc>ached    land,  the  duke  of  HamUton  over  those  of  Scotland,  and 
the  opening  sermon,  and  the  king  concluded  his  speech  ;  Wentworth  over  those  of  Ireland     In  his  ecclesiastical 
by   exhorting  Parliament  to  follow  the  good  advice  ,  administration,  laud's  friends  commonly  claim  for  him 
H'liioh  I^ud  liail  given  them.     But  the  Commons  dc-    the  character  of  toleration  and  liberality,  in  the  face  of 
t«nnined  to  proceed  to  business  in  their  uvm  way.  !  the  fact  that,  having  advised  with  Ilarsnct,  archbishop 
Thfry  tirst  drew  up  and  passetl  the  famous  Petition  of  '  of  York,  he  drew  up  certain  articles  which,  under  the 
liight.     They  then  f»resented  a  remonstrance  of  griev-    royal  authority,  were  immediately  dispatched  to  arch- 
%nce8  against  the  duke  of  liuckingham,  not  omitting  ,  bishop   Abl>ot,  reipiiring  him  and  his  suffragans  (in 
to  mention  Laud  in  their  indictment.     They  cited  Dr.  ;  brief)  to  suppress  tlie  preaching  of  the  Puritans,  to  note 
Alanwariiig  to  their  bar,  ordere<l  him  to  be  severe-    all  al)sentees  fn>m  the  prescribed  public  prayers,  and  to 
1 V  punished,  ami  his  sermons  to  be  burnt.     The  king  :  render  an  account  m  the  jtremiscs  on  the  2d  of  January 
l^rorofi^ued  Parliament,  ignored  the  ct>mplauits  against    ever\'  year. 

X^ckingham  and  Laud,  remitted  Manwaring's  fine,  and,  |      Early  in  Kk)0  Laud  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 

a»uccc«(ivcly  giving  him  varioiM  livings,  at  length  pro-    veTi»ity  ofOxAird.    In  the  same  year  he  also  enjoyed  the 

■noted  hini  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  and  then  to  the    honor  of  officiating  at  the  baptism  of  the  infant  prince,  af- 

liklsbopric  of  St.  David's,  made  Sil>thorj»e  prel)endary  of    terwards  Charles  II,  although  this  distinction  belonged 

l-'eterbontugh,  and  translated  I^ud  to  the  see  of  London,    by  usage  to  the  archbinhop  of  Canterbury.    I^ud  was 

«Iuly  15,  1029.     On  the  death  of  Buckingham,  which  ^  now  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  and  nothing  could 

took  place  before  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  the    stand  in  his  way.     Did  the  Puritans  undertake  to  buy 

Icin^  was  pleased  to  assure  Ijiud  that  he  hitemleil  to  in-  !  up  the  impn)priations  of  Church  livings,  that  they 

txiut  him  with  his  confidence  in  Buckingham's  r(K>m.    might  have  the  dis]M>sal  of  them  for  their  lecturers, 

^t  the  examination  of  Felton,  the  assassin  of  Bucking-    I^ud  had  them  punished  for  their  im^iertinence,  and 

luun,  before  the  privy  crnmcil,  the  man  admitted  the    their  purchases  contiscated  to  the  khig.     Did  they  |)re- 

<)eed,  but  denied  the  priNnty  of  any  other  parties.    Laud, '  sume  to  preach  or  publish  their  |)eculiar  ttncts  at  Ox- 

in  his*  eagerness  to  improve  this  presumed  opfMirtunity  ,  fonl  or  in  Ireland,  Laud  hail  them  expelled  or  silenced. 

for  reaching  and  crushing  his  enemies,  threatened  him  ,  Were  any  bishoprics  or  deaneries  vacant.  Laud  saw 

^th  the  rack  if  he  would  not  dis(.*lose  his  accomplices.  \  that  they  were  filled  with  the  right  sort  of  churchmen. 

But,  upon  the  judges  being  asked  whether  Felton  could    He  enlarged  St.  John's  ('oUege  with  a  new  quadrangle. 

be  lawfully  put  to  the  rack,  they  returned  f(»r  answer  :  He  repaired  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     He  took  cognizance 

that  by  the  laws  of  England  he  could  not.     It  was  in    of  the  chap(>ls  and  chaplains  of  English  congregations 

thia  interval,  too,  that  I^ud,  *4n  onler  to  put  a  stop  to  !  abroad,  and  of  the  congri>gations  or  churches  of  foreign- 

the  disturbances  which  arose  from  the  preaching  of  the  i  ers  in  England,  and  nnluced  them  all  to  conformity,  or 

abatmae  and  mystical  doctrines  of  predestination,"  as    placed  the  members  of  the  latter  under  the  strictest  sur- 

hia  friends  aver/*  procured  a  royal  declaration  to  be  pre-    veillance,  taking  away  the  children,  and  burdening  the 

fixed  to  the  Articles,"  pmhibiting  such  preaching.     Sir    parents  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  alienage.     He 

Tlumias  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  was  I  urged  the  Scottish  bisho|)s,  if  they  made  any  change  in 

gained  over  from  the  popular  party  to  the  king's  side  >  their  Utuigy,  to  adopt  that  of  the  Church  of  England 

by  largoBses  of  royal  favor,  and  he  and  Laud  imroedi-  '  without  any  variation ;  and  the  new  liturgy  whicli  was 


ately  commenced  a  friendship  which  ever  after  remain- 
ed in  violate. 

When  at  length  Parliament  again  assembled,  the 
Commons  opened  with  a  remonstrance  upon  the  alleged 


drawn  up  by  those  bishops  was  submitted  to  his  final 
revision.  On  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland,  Laud  attend- 
ed him,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  preached  before  the  king,  in  the  chapel  royal  io 


ioftactiona  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  then  tamed  i  Uol>Tood  Hoate,  on  "  the  utility  of  conformity." 
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At  len{|rth,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1G33,  archbishop  Ab- 
bot died ;  on  the  6th  Laud  watt  promoted  by  the  king  to 
the  primacy,  and  on  the  19th  of  September  was  formally 
translated  to  this,  the  long-desired  goal  of  his  ambition. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  offered  a  cardinal's  hat  by  cer- 
tain emissaries  of  the  pope,  which,  without  betraying 
either  astonishment,  or  indignation,  or  disturbance  of 
any  kind,  he  respectfully  declined  *'  till  Rome  should  be 
otherwise  than  it  then  was  f  and  before  his  enthrone- 
ment he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin. 

In  his  metropoliUn  chair  his  first  act  was  to  issue 
more  stringent  rules  for  candidates  for  ordination,  so 
as  more  effectually  to  shut  out  Puritan  preachers  and 
lecturers.  The  next  was  to  revive  and  extend  the 
king's  declaration  concerning  lawful  sports  on  Sundays. 
The  archbishop  now  proceeded  upon  his  metropolitan 
visitations,  and  he  made  thorough  work  of  it ;  fur  all 
Puritanism  he  was  a  perfect  "root  and  branch"  man. 
But  one  great  business  and  burden  with  him  was  to  see 
that  the  communion-tables  were  placed  altar-wise,  rail- 
ed in,  and  approached  always  with  the  prescribed  bows 
and  obeisances,  it  being  assumed  that  thus,  and  thus  only, 
could  true  devotion  and  godly  reverence  be  preserved  in 
the  Church.  Ills  old  patron,  bishop  Williams,  he  sus- 
pended for  contumacy.  He  busied  himself  earnestly  in 
improving  the  revenues  of  the  poor  clergy  of  London 
and  the  poorer  clergy  of  Ireland.  lie  procured  a  new 
charter  and  statutes  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  instead  of  those 
of  Lambeth,  by  the  Irish  Church.  Indeed,  through  his 
intimacy  with  Wentworth,  the  lord  deputy,  and  his 
chancellorship  of  the  Dublin  University,  he  seems,  as 
prime  minister  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury',  to  have 
had  much  more  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  ('hurch 
than  her  own  primate,  Usher,  or  any  or  all  of  her  bish- 
ops and  archbishops.  Civil  appointments, also,  were  ac- 
cumulated upon  Laud.  He  was  not  only  prime  minister, 
privy  counsellor  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  member  of 
the  courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission,  but  he 
was  abio  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  trade, 
and  a  commissioner  of  the  Treasury",  and  placed  on  the 
foreign  committee.  He  procured  the  new  Caroline  Char- 
ter for  Oxford,  and  continued  his  munificent  gifts.  He 
took  especial  care  of  the  restoration  of  the  cathedrals 
and  of  the  Cathedral  service,  with  all  the  old  accustom- 
ed appointments  and  ceremonies. 

Laud,  like  Wolsey  when  in  favor  with  Henry  VIII,  had 
reached  the  higHUt  pinnacle  of  his  greatness.  All  honor, 
power,  and  splendor  seemed  to  converge  towards  him. 
All  around  was  buoyant  with  success  and  glowing  with 
promise.  It  was  Laud  here,  it  was  Laud  there,  it  was  Laud 
everywhere.  He  had  three  kingdoms  well  in  hand. 
Church  and  State  lay  submissive  at  his  feet.  But  the 
scene  was  soon  to  change.  He  was  dbporting  himself 
upon  the  bosom  of  a  volcano,  whose  vent-holes  he  was 
hoping  to  keep  stopped  up  with  his  puny  engineering. 
The  quakingsand  rumblings  of  the  approaching  eruption 
were  already  increasing.  In  the  year  lG37,''8orae  fac- 
tious and  refractory  men  had  determined  to  establish 
their  enthusiasm  <m  the  shores  of  America,  amid  the 
forests  of  New  England."  These  disonlerly  emigra- 
tions without  a  royal  license  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  restrain,  **  because  of  the  manv  idle  and  obstinate  hu- 
mors  whose  only  or  principal  end  was  to  live  without 
the  reach  of  authority."  Eight  ships  in  the  Thames 
were  stripped  by  an  order  of  C3ounril,  and  no  clerg}'man 
was  allowed  Ul'  leave  the  cotuitry  without  the  approba- 
tion of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop 
of  London.  Among  those  intended  emigrants  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  been  thus  stopped.  The  symp- 
toms of  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness  were  drawing  to- 
wards a  criflis,  and  some  prosecutions  of  this  same  year 
accelerated  the  national  calamities.  The  first  case  was 
the  trial  of  Pryime,  Bastwiok,  and  Burton  in  the  Star 
Chamber.  Pr^^^nne  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a 
barrister  of  Lincohi's  Inn ;  Bastwick  left  Cambridge  be- 


fore taking  his  degree,  and,  having  travelled  nine  yeaiB 
on  the  Continent,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Padua; 
Burton  was  A.M.  and  RD.  at  Oxford,  and  had  been  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  rector  of  Sl 
Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  London.  Prynne,  for  his  //i#- 
trio-Afastyxy  had  already  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £5000,  to  be  expelled  from  Oxford  and  from  Lincoln's 
Inn,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and  at  Cheap- 
side,  and  at  each  place  to  have  an  ear  cut  off,  to  have 
his  book  burnt  before  his  face,  and  to  remain  a  prisoner 
for  life.  In  the  execution  of  the  sentence  it  b  said  that 
Prvnne  had  nearlv  been  suffocated  with  the  smoke  of 
his  book.  From  prison,  however,  the  irrepressible  Prynne, 
as  soon  as  he  could  procure  writing  materials,  continued 
audaciously,  and  with  amazing  industry,  to  send  forth 
his  pamphlets  against  his  persecutors;  and  now  the 
doctor  Bastwick  and  the  rector  Burton  had  jouied  the 
lawyer  in  the  fray.  These  pamphlets  were  no  doubt  in- 
temperate and  extravagant,  coarse  and  violent  in  their 
language;  they  were  naturally  branded  as  scurrilous 
and  seditious  bv  the  other  side.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered  their  authors  were  [lersecuted  fanatics ;  and  it  is  a 
better  excuse  for  them  to  sav  that  the  controversial  Ian- 
guage  of  the  age  was  coarse,  than  it  is  for  their  enemies 
to  say  that  the  punishments  of  the  age  were  barbarous. 
The  use  of  epithets  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste  and  fash- 
ion; but  humanity  itself,  wherever  it  exists,  is  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  torture,  and  cruelty,  and  blood.  All 
three  of  the  accused  were  condemned ;  PrjTine  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £5000,  to  IcHie  the  remainder  of  his  ears  in  the 
pillory,  to  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  initials 
of  slanderous  libeler,  and  to  be  immured  for  life  in  Caer- 
narvon Castle.  Bastwick  and  Burton  were  to  i>ay  the 
same  fine,  were  to  lose  their  ears  in  the  pillor}',  and  to 
be  imprisone<l  for  life  in  se|)arate  castles.  On  this  occa- 
sion. Laud,  who  was  a  member  of  the  court,  made  a  long 
speech.  As  he  had  ever\'thing  under  his  own  control, 
he  had  no  temptation  to  use  violent  language.  He  ai»- 
sumed  an  air  of  studied  coolness  and  dignity.  Having 
descanted  upon  the  merits  of  his  own  immaculate  ad- 
ministration hi  Church  and  State,  and  set  forth  in  strong 
colors  the  dangerous  and  alximiiiable  character  of  fac- 
tious and  seditious  libeling,  he  added,**  But  because  the 
business  hath  some  reflection  upon  myself,  I shaiijorhtrar 
to  censure  them^  and  leave  them  to  (vod's  mercy  and  the 
king's  justice."  I'hat  is  to  say,  having  fully  given  \m 
views,  he  would  not  cast  his  formal  vote  in  the  case,  but, 
knowing  full  well  what  the  decision,  yea.  the  "  unani- 
mous" decision  of  the  judges  would  be,  he  concludes  his 
K|»eech  thus .  *'  I  give  all  your  lonlships  hearty  thanks 
for  your  noble  patience,  and  your  just  and  honorable 
sentence  u|.N>n  these  men,  and  your  unanimous  dislike 
of  them  and  defence  of  the  Church."  Who  can  doubt 
that  Prynne  was  right  in  afrem'ards  declaring  that  Land 
was  "the  cause  and  contriver  of  the  sentence  before  it 
was  given,  and  that  he  approved  and  thanked  the  Utrds 
for  it  when  it  wa*  given?"  The  three  victims  under- 
went their  "  punishment"  Cas  I>aud's  friends  delight  to 
coll  it)  with  the  most  astonishing  heroism.  Such  ^pun- 
ishment" of  such  men,  however  ignominious  or  degrad- 
ing it  was  meant  to  be,  could  never  elevate  the  dignity 
or  strengthen  the  position  of  the  party  that  inflicted  it. 
The  sufferers  were  no  doubt  supporteil  by  the  sympa- 
thies of  an  immense  mass  of  the  people,  as  well  as  by 
their  own  courage  or  obstinacy,  their  religious  principle 
or  fanaticism.  No  wonder  that  liltels  again^it  the  arch- 
bishop were  multiplied  and  intensified,  and  that  his  vic- 
tims were  honored  with  abundant  and  galling  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  favor.  It  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  remove  them  out  of  the  reach  of  their  friends,  to 
transfer  them  from  the  prisons  to  which  they  had  been 
condemned  to  other  castles  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

Having  now  seen  the  leaders  of  the  ^  malignant  fac- 
tion" visited  with  condign  "  punishment"  and  put  out  of 
the  way,  I^ud  had  the  pleasure  of  ha\'ing  his  early  pa- 
tron, bishop  Williams — against  whom  he  seems  to  have 
nursed  a  rancorous  grudge,  as  though  fearing  that  one 
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day  he  might  he  a  danfi^roiu  rival — arraigned  before  '  a»  accessory,  but  as  prime  minister.    He  corresponded 
liim  in  the  Star  Chamber,  at  first  on  the  old  char^^e  of  |  constantly  with  the  Scottish  bishops  as  well  as  with  the 


revealing  the  king's  secreUs  and  afterwards  in  that  of 
fluboming  a  witness ;  and.  hanng  again  delivered  him- 
2»elf  of  a  long  and  dignified  si>cech,  magnifying  the  enor^ 
mity  <;f  the  crime  of  subornation  of  peijur}',  especially  in 
a  clergyman  and  a  bishop,  and  at  the  same  time  protest- 
ing his  personal  friendliness,  he  graciously  and  humbly 


civil  authorities  in  Scotland.  To  him  they  made  their 
reitorcs  and  their  excuses,  and  his  advice  and  direction 
were  required  and  sought  on  all  occasions. 

The  invasitH)  of  England  by  the  army  of  the  Cove- 
nanters at  length  compelled  Charles  once  more  t4>  sum- 
mon the  KnglLth  legislature.     The  Long  Parliament 


loaves  the  accused  to  the  tender  mcrci(>s  of  a  court  thus  met.  Then  the  bubble  burst ;  then  the  flaunting  splen- 
**  tuned,**  who  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000,  to  dors  of  a  luxurious  and  insolent  court  were  exchanged 
be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  ])lcasure,  and  to  be  sus-  {  for  humiliation  and  deepening  gloom ;  then  the  vast 
pended  from  all  his  offices,  preferments,  and  functions.  .  machinery-  of  ecclesiastical  desiwtism,  pushed  to  its  ut- 

Upou  Laud's  recommendation,  a  decree  was  passed  by  !  most  tension  of  pride  ami  tyranny,  suddenly  gave  way 
the  Star  Chamber  in  1637  for  restraining  the  freedom  i  with  a  crash,  and  the  accumulated  usurpatiims  of  royal 
<tf  the  press.     The  provisions  of  the  edict  were  sufii-    prerogative  hastene<l  to  their  final  and  irreversible  doom, 
c'iently  severe.     It  limited  the  number  of  roaster  i)rint-  |  The  odious  courts  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Com- 
ers under  penalty  of  whipping;  it  forbade  the  printing    mission  were  abolished,  and  all  judges  were  lienceforth 
of  bfioks  \rithout  a  license  from  the  archbishop  or  the  ,  made  inde|)endent  of  the  cntwn ;  no  taxes,  of  whatever 
bishop  of  London,  or  their  chaplains,  or  from  the  chan-  ,  description,  were  to  be  levied  without  authority  of  Par- 
cellors  or  vice-chancellors  of  the  universities.     It  pro-    liament,  and  Parliaments  were  by  law  to  be  triennial, 
tiibited  the  sale  of  im})orted  books  without  a  similar  li-  '  The  earl  of  Strafi'ord,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  Laud's 
<%iu<e;  it  authorized  the  ComfMiny  of  Stationers  to  seize  i  most  intimate  friend,  the  king's  ablest  {wlitical  adviser, 
<Mi  all  such  books  as  they  found  to  bo  schismatical  or  of-  '  and  the  roost  skilful  commander  of  the  niyal  forces 
feni»ive,andtolay  them  l>efore  the  ecclesiastical  aitthori- !  against  the  Scotch,  was  impeached  for  high  treason, 
tics;  it  enacted  that  no  one  in  England  should  cause  to  i  Laud's  own  iropeachroent  soon  followe<l,  and  he  was 
i>e  printed  any  books  in  English  beyond  the  seas,  or  to    forthwith  c(»roroitted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept 
import  them  into  the  country;  and  finally  it  provided  ,  imprisoned  three  years  (lti41-5)-,  his  jurisdiction  and 
that  offences  agaiiunt  the  decree  should  be  punished  by  i  all  his  offices  and  emoluments  were  sequestered  by  the 
the  court  of  Star  Cliamber  or  High  (Commission.     Such  '  House  of  Peers.     Lambeth  Palace  was  made  a  state 
-vras  the  law  enacted — not  by  the  English  Parliament,  I  prison,  and  Leigh tf>n,  now  almost  a  maniac,  was  put  in 
l)ut  by  the  Star  Chamber — to  {trotect,  not  the  English  |  charge  of  it;  Prynne  was  made  his  warden  in  the  Tower. 
Protestant  Church,  but  the  Laudian  ecclesiastical  sys-    The  bifthoiM  were  unseated  from  the  House  of  I^ords; 
tem  against  the  ^'  Puritan  faction.**  '  e]>i8co|)acy  au<l  the  liturgy  were  abolishe<l  by  act  of 

The  *^  Short  Parliament"  of  1 640  had  tieen  dissolved  af-  \  Pariiament ;  and  Laud — having  seen  the  complete  tri- 
tcr  a  session  of  three  weeks;  butas  the  Convocation  con-  umph  of  the  miserable  '*  fanatical  faction'*  over  which 
tinued  to  sit,  a  set  of  new  canons  was  drawn  up  under  the  '  he  luul  wielded  the  rod  of  power  and  of  punishment  m 
ijitluence  and  presidency  of  Laud,  which  contained  the  i  long,  the  utter  destruction  and  abolirion  of  the  hierar- 
faoious  election  oath ;  and  the  first  of  which  proi^laimed  .  chy  and  the  ceremonies  to  whose  aggrandizement  and 
that  monarchy  was  of  divine  right,  that  the  royal  author-  I  roagniHcence  he  had  <levoted  his  life,  and  the  annihila- 
Btywas  independent,  not  only  of  the  bishop  of  Koroe,but  i  tion  of  all  his  fond  drearos  of  persoiud  grandeur,  and 
c»f  every  other  earthly  {xiwer,  and  that  it  cannot  l)e  as-  glor\'.and  lordly  n)uniticence — was  at  length  conderoned 
«ailed  on  any  pretence  without  resistance  to  the  ordinance  j  by  an  onlinance  of  Parliament,  and  suffertMl  decapitation 
of  God.  Not  only  this  canon,  but  the  whole  body  of  them,  on  Tower  Hill,  meeting  his  doom  with  perfect  compose 
'vrere  of  the  most  arbitrary'  character,  especially  enjoining,  ure  and  quiet  dignity,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1645. 
minder  severe  penalties,  the  ceremonies  to  which  the  arch-  Thus  fell  the  famous  archbishop  Laud,  perhaps  the 
liishop  was  notoriously  attached ;  and  all  this  at  a  time  '  best  praised  and  roost  blamed  man  that  ever  lived.  As 
most  unwisely  chosen,  when  the  wh(»le  condition  of  the  to  the  formal  legality  of  his  sentence,  it  may  be  admit- 
«mpire  was  imminently  critical;  so  that,  as  Clarendon  ted  that  it  cannot  be  constitutionally  or  technically  jus- 
vemarks,  *' the  season  in  which  that  syntA  continue<l  to  |  tified.  As  to  the  sfjecific  charges  against  him,  it  may 
«it  was  in  so  ill  a  c(injum*ture  of  time  that  nothing  could  ^  be  granted  that  they  could  not,  except  constructively, 
liave  been  transacted  there  of  a  popular  and  prevailing  i  amount  to  treason  even  if  proved,  and  that  few  of  any 
influence.**  |  weight  were  proved  with  such  evidence  as  would  be  sat- 

Ttie  archbishop  prime  minister  had  so  completely  <  isfactory  under  the  strict  rules  of  an  impartial  court  of 
established  unif<irmity  in  England  that  he  now  had  '  justice.     But  it  must  be  rememl)ered  that  Laud  was 


'leitmre  to  turn  his  jiarticular  attention  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  Puritan  abuses  in  the  outlying  ii«lanils  of  .ler- 
sey  and  Guernsey.  He  claims  to  have  bn>ught  C'hilling- 


tried  before  a  revolutionary  tribunal ;  that,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, moral,  not  legal  evidence  swayed  his  judges; 
and  that  the  general,  known  truth  of  the  case,  not  the 


wonh  l»ack  from  the  Church  of  Home.     If  he  <Ud,  he    deuile<l  proof  of  si)ecitic  articles,  determined  the  condu- 
certainly  did  not  make  that  irr(>fragable  defender  of  the  ,  sion. 

religion  of  l^rotestants  a  disciple  of  his  own  system.   He  |      It  may  be  conceded  that  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
urged  bishop  Hall  to  write  his  treatise  on  Episcopacy;    acts  of  the  administration  of  diaries  and  of  Laud,  wheth- 


but  Hall's  claims  were  not  put  high  enough  to  satisfy 
Laud,  who  was  particularly  offended  because  the  |K>pe 


er  in  Church  or  State,  did  not  go  l)c>yond  the  prece<lents 
which  had  been  set  from  Henry  VHI  downwards;  but  it 


was  plainly  called  ^Vntichrist.  The  plot  now  thickens,  j  must  be  rememlKTcd  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  had 
The  .Scottish  tnmbles  growing  out  of  the  attempted  im-  changed,  and  it  was  the  lM)uiiden  duty  of  wise  men  in 
position  of  the  new  canons  and  liturgy  u]Kin  the  Scottinh  '  high  pinches  to  know  it,  and  act  accordingly.  A  people 
pe<»ple,  beginning  with  the**  profane  imprecation"  of  the  edurated  under  Romish  domination  and  8U})erstition 
dame  Janet  Geddes,  in  St,(yiles*s,  at  the  first  reading  of  |  might  submit  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  or  of  cri>eds  by 
the  detested  8er\'ice:  *'Out,  out,  thou  false  thief;  dost  the  sovereign  and  established  authority,  which  a  people 
thou  say  mass  at  my  lug?"  had  now  swollen  into  an  oilucated  under  even  an  impisrfect  infiux  of  Protestant 
irresistible  storm  of  violence  and  rebellion.  The  uproar  j  light,  and  of  its  attendant  maxims  of  personal  lil)erty 
of  the  ''old  woman**  in  a  church,  and  the  brickbats  of  i  and  fVeedom  of  thought,  could  no  longer  brook.  More- 
the  mob  an*und  it,  had  tume<l  into  a  national  conspiracy,  j  over,  a  tyrannical  despotism  once  constitutionally  es- 
Through  all  the  business  Laud  had  adnntly  manage<l  to  ,  tablished  can  never  Ik>  alM>lished  or  got  rid  of  unless  the 
incur  no  responsibility  without  the  particifiation  or  au-    governors  either  yield  to  the  popular  demands  or  are 


thority  of  the  king  or  the  Scottish  bishofM :  neverthe- 
less, it  is  evident  hie  was  mixed  up  with  it  aU,  not  only 


illegally  put  down  by  revolutionary  force  and  violence. 
It  mav  be  conceded  that  Laud  was  honest  and  con* 
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•dentions  in  defending  the  extreme  doctrines  of  the  di- 
vine right,  of  the  royid  prerogative,  and  of  passive  obe- 
dience, and  in  his  endeavors  to  suppress  the  "  Puritan 
faction"  in  Church  and  State ;  but,  in  a  historical  esti- 
mate of  his  career  and  character,  this  proves  nothing. 
The  constitution  of  successive  Parliaments  shows  that 
this  "  faction"  was  an  increasing  majority  of  the  nation ; 
they,  too,  were  conscientious;  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and 
liurton  were  conscientious — fanatically,  not  by  policy, 
conscientious;  the  parliamentary  leaders,  those  nuble 
defenders  of  English  liberty,  were  conscientious ;  most 
despots,  tyrants,  and  conservatives,  as  well  as  rebels, 
revolutionists,  and  reformers,  are  conscientious.  Their 
conduct  and  character  must  be  judged  of  ^y  rules  inde- 
pendent of  their  well  informed  or  ill  informed  private 
consciences.  There  may  be  fault  on  lx)th  sides :  one 
extreme  begets  another.  So  it  was  then ;  so  it  was  af- 
terwards. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  charge  of  popery  against 
Laud — a  charge  from  which  he  suffered  more  severely 
than  from  any  other,  and  which  more  than  any  other 
was  the  cause  of  his  ruin — was  not  literally  true.  What 
was  substantially  true  was  thus  put  into  the  false  and 
extravagant  formula  of  the  demagogue — it  was  a  cari- 
cature. Laud  was  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  England, 
"as  by  law  established,"  so  long  as  the  laws  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  notions,  or  as  he  had  the  intcq)reta- 
tion  and  execution  of  them  in  his  own  han<ls.  It  was 
not  Koman  popery,  but  Anglican  or  I^udean  poi>cry 
which  he  would  establish.  No  doubt  he  wa.s  more  of  a 
Papist  than  of  a  Protestant  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word.  His  sympathies  were  more  with  Rome  than  with 
Augsburg  or  Geneva;  and  the  people,  who  are  instinc- 
tively sagacious  in  questions  of  this  kind,  did  not  fail  to 
perceive  it,  and  they  expressed  their  judgment,  as  is 
their  wont,  in  the  most  summary  and  positive  terms. 

As  to  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  Laud's  devotion  to 
them  and  to  their  enforcement  is  certainly  not  among 
the  marks  of  his  greatness  of  mind.  The  opposition  to 
them  may  have  been  as  unreasonable  as  their  imposi- 
tion ;  yet  the  fact  was  they  were  generally  unpopular 
and  odious,  and  Laud,  in  his  position,  was  bound  to  have 
the  discretion  to  accommodate  himself  to  that  fact.  It 
boots  nothing  to  say  that  they  were  not  illegal;  it  is 
enough  that  they. were  l>oth  unpopular  and  unnecessary. 
It  boots  nothing  to  talk  of  the  irreverence  and  slovenli- 
ness of  the  Puritan  worship ;  that  is  mostly  exaggera- 
tion; but,  at  all  events,  decency  and  reverence  could 
have  been  preserx'ed  without  the  precision  and  multi- 
plied formalities  of  the  Laudean  ceremonial. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  Laud  was  a  munificent  pa- 
tron of  learning  and  of  the  universities,  with  whose  dig- 
nities he  was  invested;  but  it  might  not  be  altogether 
amiss  to  inquire  whence  came  all  the  funds  of  which  he 
made  all  this  lordly  distribution ;  and  perhaps  we  shall 
find  that,  in  this  matter,  Laud  deserves  only  this  honor 
above  many  other  men,  that  he  honestly  paid  over  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  money  to  those  to  whom,  after  all, 
it  rightfully  belonged.  He  never  stinted  the  splendor 
or  sumptuousness  of  his  own  establishment,  or  the  ap- 
pointments of  his  personal  retinue.  Of  his  wealth  and 
grandeur  he  enjoyed  what  he  could.  But  let  it  remain 
to  his  credit  that  his  vanity— if  it  were  nothing  better — 
ttK>k  the  form  of  magnitioent  public  benefactions. 

As  to  intellectual  abilities,  I^ud'n  must  have  been 
considerable,  or  he  could  never  have  been  the  historical 
liersonage  he  was.  In  the  pon*on.il  habits  of  his  private 
life  he  was  irre[)roachablc.  As  a  clergyman  he  was  in- 
defatigable an(l  punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties. He  was  always  narn»w  an<i  bigoted  in  his  views, 
but  he  lived  in  narrow  and  bigoted  times.  How  far  his 
high  political  positions  were  com|vatibIe  with  his  eccle- 
siastical character  may  well  be  doubted,  and  his  exam- 
ple can  never  be  repeated  again  in  England.  How  far 
the  corrupting  influence  of  political  plare,  and  of  the 
Association  of  political  persons  and  of  political  life,  may 
have  contributed  to  develop  and  exaggerate  his  worst 


faults — which,  afler  all,  were  chiefly  those  of  adminis- 
tration— it  b  impossible  to  say.  It  most  be  remembered 
that  he  was  a  courtier  long  before  he  was  even  a  bishop, 
and  continued  a  courtier  tUl  he  became  primate  of  all 
England,  and  thereafter  till  he  was  **  translated"  from 
the  court  to  the  Tower  of  London.  If  lawn  sleeves  could 
pass  unsullied  through  the  scenes  of  such  a  life,  a  natu- 
rally ambitious  churchman  could  hardly  grow  in  grace 
in  such  an  atmosphere.  Laud's  devotional  compositions, 
in  the  form  of  private  prayers,  are  often  admirable,  and 
are  thought  to  give  a  very  favorable  insight  into  his 
interior  religious  life.  Let  us  hope  that  the  prayers 
were  sincere  and  acceptable. 

Laud's  character  may  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  rightness  of  his  general  purpose,  or  to  the  wisdom 
of  his  aiming  at  its  accomplishment,  or  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  effect  it.  As  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  his  general  purpose,  his  theory  and  aim, 
whether  in  Church  or  State,  but  particulariy  in  the 
Church,  it  always  has  been,  and  perhaps  always  will  be, 
a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  it.  Any 
judgment  of  his  character  based  upon  the  assumption 
of  this  question  is  no  better  than  a  petitio  prmripiL  As 
to  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  undertaking  to  accomplish  that 
purpose  in  those  times  and  under  those  circumstances,  it 
Ls  more  and  more  generally  admitted  that  he  made  a 
mistake  in  the  attempt.  His  friends  regard  it  as  a  ve- 
nial error,  his  enemies  reckon  the  blunder  a  crime.  As 
to  the  means  he  employed,  and,  in  general,  bb  whole 
manner  and  bearing  in  seeking  his  end,  there  is  a  very 
general  verdict  against  him.  He  had  great  personal 
faults.  Prominent  among  them  were  an  overweening 
ambition,  self-sufficiency,  and  insolence.  An  aristocratic 
estimate  of  the  structure  of  society,  and  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  people  and  the  popular  will— very  natu- 
ral, but  the  more  inexcusable  in  a  man  of  his  origin  and 
profession  —  an  utter  destitution  of  the  grand  idea  of 
humanityj  underlie  all  the  mistakes  and  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  life. 

We  conclude  our  sketch  with  the  following  candid 
admisitions  from  I^e  Bas,  one  of  Laud  s  most  earnest 
apologists  and  admirers.  **  That  the  administration  of 
Laud  was  in  some  respects  injurious  to  the  Church  can 
hanlly  be  denied ;  but  then  it  is  most  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  injury  was  inflicted  not  so  much  by 
the  measures  which  he  adopted  as  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  enforced  them.  There  has  seldom,  perhaps, 
lived  a  man  who  contrived  that  his  good  should  be  so 
virulently  evil  spoken  of.  From  all  that  we  learn  of 
him.  his  manner  appears  to  have  been  singularly  ungra- 
cious and  unpopular,  and  his  temper  offensively  irascible 
and  hot.  If  we  are  to  trust  the  representations  of  him 
left  us  either  by  friend  or  foe,  he  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  persons  in  the  three  kingdoms 
except  to  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  worth.  There  was  nothing  affable  or  engaging  in 
his  general  behavior.  His  very  integrity  was  often 
made  odious  by  wearing  an  aspect  of  austerity  and 
haughtiness.  It  would  idmost  seem  as  if  prudence  had 
been  struck  out  of  his  catalogue  of  the  caidinal  virtues. 
He  was  unable,  as  Warburton  remarks,  to  comprehend 
one  important  truth,  with  which  Richelieu  was  so  fa- 
miliar, when  he  said  that  if  he  had  not  spent  as  much 
time  in  civilities  as  in  business  he  had  undone  his  mas- 
ter. The  consequence  of  this  ignorance,  or  of  this  dis- 
dain, of  the  ways  of  the  world  was  unspeakably  hurtful 
to  the  cause  which  at  all  times  was  nearest  his  heart. 
In  the  minds  of  many  who  were  ignorant  of  the  essen- 
tial excellence  of  the  man,  the  interests  of  the  Estab- 
lishment werr,  bv  his  demeanor,  associated  with  almost 
everything  that  is  harsh  and  repulsive.  For  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  life  he  was  regarded  not  only  as  the 
leader,  but  the  representative  of  the  ecclesiastical  kwdy ; 
and  the  impression  which  he  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic was  too  often  that  of  unfeeling  arrogance  and  lofty 
impatience  of  control  Wliether  the  Church  could  have 
been  saved  by  any  combination,  in  the  person  of  its 
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Tuler,  of  thoM  nn  mdowmenU  which  Mcure  it  once 
boih  rpTcrcnce  and  attKhm^nt,  no  humui  Mgicilr  can 
al  tbbdav  be  competent  In  pmnouncej  but  it  certainlv 
is  Dul  allogetho'  ■lupriniig  that  thii  unhappy  dvfvci 
ibcmld,  even  in  the  minda  of  Judiciuiu  and  impanial 
nrn,  have  connecud  hi*  adminitt ration  with  the  ruin 

[leciallj,  a  man  like  Laud  would  tint  only  be  dreaded  u 


iliahHl  hia /Ji- I  ft\ 
wd,  1M7-C01, 1  nj 
f.  and  miKTl-      ^^ 


(uie  to  HilTer  rousl  grievously  (at  tbe  uniKipularily  uf 

In  ICnglanil,  the  pania  with  which  Laud's  lire  wu 
implii-aled  hare  not  vet  passed  away,  so  that  it  is  al- 

of  Ibi?  man  fruto  bis  own  couiilrymen ;  but  it  canbardly 

his  (inal  condemnation.  The  Knglish  monarchy  has 
l^riuiuly  survived  Che  pulitical  priiiriples  which  h«  ilc- 
fended;  his  ccclanaatical  principlea  will  ultimately  be 
fiwnd  equally  unnecnsaiy,  nav,  himtile,  to  tbe  true 
■trriigth  and  f)ary  of  the  EnRUah  (niurch.     (D.  K.  U.) 

Laud'a  writings  are  few.  Whan< 
arj  in  lC9t,  and  Parlter  l>i>  Uarli  (^UitFord, 
OHitaining,  amon);  other  (hiiif^  his  letipn 
lancous  papen,  many  of  iliem  iheii  publinlied  Cor  tbe 
SrM  lime,  aiid.  like  his  Diary,  invaluable  as  ciHiiribu- 
tioiis  to  the  pemmal  history  of  this  iiulecl  archbishop 
ind  hU  assocUto.  See  Hume,  IJiH.  of  KigL  ehap.  lii ; 
llailam,  ConitiL  Hill,  of  E»^.  (Ixmd.  1»&4|,  ii,  3M,  167 : 
Viwen/My,Enas»  (IHU),i,16B  ■q„424sq.i  Shall, TA. 
ffHf.  (.LoikL  I»40},  p.  4I«>  s(|„  &63  aq.;  TuUoch,  Eagli^ 
f^riliiMiim,  p.  46  m).  ;  Fletcher,  l/iilory  of  tndrjinHlnry, 
vols.ii,iii,  iv;  CoUier,£i»L//w'.  (bee  Index);  i'rj-iiiii', 
Hevlin.  Le  Ita^  Lawsun,  bik)  Bainea,  on  the  l.ij'r  nf 
iuiil;  ireXm.Krr.xrii,  478  aq.;  1870,  p.  2M:  /-onrf™ 
IUomtk.Rn.ri.nii.Sl' m\.i  Lomi.Htlroip.nrr.sil(l»X4}. 
49  K).;  Blaekv.  Moj.  xxr,  619  tq.i  xxvii,  179;  xxix, 
Sj3;  1,606;  /»ih/.  Quiirf.Arr.  XjlOlEq.;  .\onh,  A  mi r. 
JUrinc.  imt.  G06  h|. 

ZiMuda  Sion  EalvatSrem  ia  the  brginnintc  iif 
the  renowned  xequencc  ofThomaa  Aquinas  (12:24-1-274) 
fin-  Corpus -C'hristi  day.  It  consists  of  twelve  doulle 
verara,  which  an  as  follows ; 

1.  Lnuda  81oa  SBlnalorem,     ICaro  clhn>,  fingnls  potD>: 
Laiidii  dnrem  et  pastorem     I  Manel  lanien  IJhHslos  lotns 
Id  hTHioI»ftnnl!rla:  Ide,      Sub  nirsqne  ii^ecle. 


Lauds  Sinn,  although  full  o(  the  doctrine  of  lninsub~ 
alantiatiun,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  ita  auihor.  ytt 
OHifainB  no  olluiuitl  lo  the  piieslly  poocT  "  Jruui  rtmjl' 
irrr,"  which  is  the  chief  characlcrislic  of  (Jorpus-Chrisli 
day.  but  ends  with  an  inward  prayer  for  adoption  and 
panii-ipaiion  in  llie  elemal  feast  of  grace,  A  (ierman 
tnuulslinn  was  made  of  it  by  the  mouk  John  uf  Sali- 
bar|{  (l36fi-l]l»6),bFRiDiiiiiK  with  the  words  f^(/A>oir, 
dtinrn  SrAop/ti:  We  know  of  uo  English  Inmslatuni. 
See  Kucb,(i>'cA>rjlrf  ifrs  A'lrrtHjin/n,  i, 43-66 ;  Ilaniil, 
TAttour.  llgmmUigiaa,  ii,  97  sq.  (Lips,  1866, 6  vols.  8vo). 

Laadlan  Hanv- 
2  •cript  (CotiFx  Laidia- 

T  Kta,  HI  ealh-d  because  pre- 

"^  wnleil  bv  archbishop  1  ju<l 

' —  in  1636  to  the  Lniversilv 

of  Oxford,  now  in  the  Bod- 
kiin  LiWary,  where  it  ia 
nunibered  S6),  usually  des- 
ifcnsKd  as  E  i.f  the  Acta, 
.    is  a  very  TaluaLleMS.ur 
(•    the  Arts,  with  (he  <>i«ek 
J    and  Latin  in  uncial  kltera 
j:    in  parallel  culumna,  the 
'    Latin   words  (which   an 


Vulfrale,  but  a  cloed;  lit- 
eral version)  always  ex- 
actly opposite  the  Creek. 
'    *    defective  at  Actt 


< 


CD  ^i>^ 

^^       ^^  V^^  :  in  size  nine  inches  by  »ev- 

^^      £^  .^^\  I  en  and  a  half,  and  consista 

O^  "      ^  ;  of2261eave.ofaa-26lines. 

^  ^i  -5  The  vellum  is  ratherpoor, 

^       i^  ^J  1  and  Ibe  ink  faint     There 

[^      i_  f  I  are  no  slops,  and  few 

Lk^     n  ^»  --  breathinfis.    Ii  was  [.nib- 

L  ^  S  ably  written  in  the  West 


•c  luudate  snfllda. 
^.  Landl.  ihema  tpeclsHs, 

UiKlle  pmponLInr, 
Oorm  In  rscne  meoM  riuK 
*Tnrhc  fyalrum  dn.idpn* 

Datum  BOO  smblKllnr 
K.  Hit  ISBS  plena,  alt  sonora. 


ISl^lor 


■  SKlIor  'KKFrscTiden 
iaferoll-Netscll)es,M 

[101 


'g  Kesdings  were  taken  from 

£  it  by  Fell  (1676)  and  Mill 

e  (1707).     Heame  publish- 

&  ed  the  text  in  full:  Aela 

c  AjHHlolimm  Gnm-ljiH- 

j  (O'xon.  1716,  Svo);  now 

3  vervscarre.  See  Dsvulson, 

%  A».Cr.V.ii,293;TrcBell»s, 


,nb.cmen«n„v,„^.  kfc;??,'^!;^.' 

|>|nm  pascbs  novsf  legla  iftignl  iJiDiam  III  tna 

in-Miim  unvl™,"  ■         ''-.'-"-^.r 

r.hn.nifni;sl.etlis 


8<cnalt  mlnnlinr. 

•re  pnnlr  sntralnniiD, 

Hon  mltteodus  rBoibns. 


Qnntii  IiBBi 
AKuns  PsK 


Jean,  nosirf  misei 


i.  Dnema ----- 

Qnodia  ranien  transli  pai 
Et  Tlnum  In  faDpilnein 
Qgo;  BOD  csplx,  qnod  nun  (I-:  "J 

Prmler  remin  ordlneBL  SHi";;;;,™; 
T.  ibib  dlTCnl*  ■ptclehna,  Tnos'  Ibl  c<^ 
SIsDi*  iBDinm  e(  nou  rebns.  Cobiitedei 

LalCDt  m  eilaila.  I     Fsc  sane 


5 

(X)  ^ 


S  inhenlance,  are  to  pay  to 

^  certain  parties.    It  was  10 

S  br  paid  fur  the  recognilioa 

%  and  establishnient  (inada- 

e  rsriloflhe  claim,  and  even, 

J  occanonally.  on  comin); 


bvfcift.etc.  Iisul- 
sequentlv  became  oMipo- 
lory  only  in  eases  of  sale, 
of  inheritance  from  collal- 
eral  relaiioiu,  or  snmel  imcs 
from  descendants,  etc 
The  Koman  law  slam  the 
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twentieth,  and  even  one  tenth.  This,  however,  is  named 
the  iaudemium  tmtjuty  and  diBtiuguiahed  from  the  /ou- 
demium  minus.  See  J.  C.  H.  Schriiter,  V,  d.  I^Jtenneare, 
etc  (Berlin,  1789);  Christ,  Atialtcta  dt  sportida  diente- 
lari  vultfo  de  tara/tudaii  (Lips.  1757).— llerzog,  Heal- 
Encykhpadie,  viii,  230. 

Lauds,  Hymns  of  praise  (from  Latin  laus^  praise). 
In  some  of  the  ancient  councils  the  hallelujah  appointed 
to  be  sung  after  the  Gospel  is  tenne<l  Laudes.  Also  the 
name  of  the  ser\'ice  which,  before  the  Hcfonnation,  fol- 
lowed after  the  Noctum,  celebrated  between  12  and  3 
A.M.,  or  in  the  3d  wateh.  I>u  Cange  assigns  them  this 
place,  but  cites  a  passage  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  rather  belong  t«)  mtttins  in  the  following 
watch.  The  Ijiuds,  Du  Cange  tells  us,  consisted,  in  the 
monastic  or  pre-reformatory  service,  of  the  last  three 
psalms.  Durand,  however,  names  live.  See  Procter, 
Cummun  Prayer ^  p.  186  sq. —  Kden,  Theolog.  Diet,  s.  v.; 
Farrar,  Kceles,  IHct,  s.  v.  See  Bkeviaky;  Canonical 
Hours;  Litukoy;  Matins. 

I«auffer,  Jacob,  a  Swiss  Pnttestant  minister  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Zoffingen  July  25, 1G88,  and  stud- 
ied theology  at  Halle  and  Utrecht.  In  1718  he  l>ecame 
professor  of  history  and  eloquence  at  Berne.  He  died 
Feb.  2t),  1734.  His  works  are  not  of  S{)erial  interest  to 
theological  students,  excepting,  perhaps,  //e  JJostium 
iSpoUis  iJeo  sacra tis  et  sacrandis  (1717). 

Laughter  (pH2C,  yiXwy),  an  action  usually  ex- 
pressing joy  (Gen.  xxi,  6 ;  Psa.  cxxvi,  2 ;  Eccles.  ill,  4 ; 
Luke  vi,  21);  sometimes  mockery  (Gen.  xviii,  13;  Ec- 
cles. ii,  2 ;  James  iv,  9) ;  and  occasionally  conscious  se- 
curity (Job  V,  22).  When  used  concerning  (io«l  (as  in 
Psa.  ii,  4 ;  lix,  8 ;  Prov.  i,  20)  it  signities  that  he  de- 
spises or  pays  no  regard  to  the  person  or  subject.  See 
Isaac. 

Laughton,  (veokge,  D.D.,  an  English  minister, 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  IMth  century.  Among  his 
works  of  imi)ortance  an>  his  History  of  Ancient  Effypt 
(Lond.  1774,  »vo)  i—lit^ply  to  Chnp.  XV  of  Gtbbmis  De- 
cline and  Fall  (1780-81)).  His  J^ermotts  were  published 
from  1773-90. — AUibone,  Diet,  of  British  and  American 
A  uthorSy  ii,  10(>4. 

Laugier,  Makc  Antoine,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Manos  July  25,  1713.  He  was  a  priest  at  Paris 
until  1757,  when  he  was  ap|)ointed  to  the  abbey  of  Ri- 
beaute.  He  died  April  7,  1769.  For  a  list  of  his  works 
on  various  subjects,  see  Hocfer,  Xour,  Bioyr.  Generalvj 
XXIX,  894. 

Launay,  Piekrr  i>e,  lord  of  La  Motte  and  Vaufec- 
lan,  a  French  Pn>testant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Blois 
in  1573.  After  holding  a  high  i>osition  in  the  war  de- 
partment, lie  resigned  in  1()13,  retaining  only  the  title 
of  secretary  and  cotuisellor  to  the  king,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  study.  He  acquired  the  mastery 
over  Greek,  learned  Hebrew  fnim  a  Jewish  teacher,  and 
was  for  forty  years  a  member  «»f  liie  Consistory  of  Cha- 
renton.  He  took  part  in  several  ])r(»vhicial  syno<ls,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  two  national  symxls  of  ("harenton 
in  1G23  and  of  ^Ucnvon  in  Uhi7,  He  died  at  Paris  June 
27, 16t)l.  His  works  are,  /*antphrfijte  et  ErjMtsitiun  dn 
Prophete  Daniel  (Sedan,  KVil); — Paraphrase  et  claire 
Exposition  du  Lirre  </«  Stdowm  mlf/airetnent  appeU 
VEccUsinsie  (Saint-Maurice,  ir»21,  8vo) :  — /'ara;>A/YM^ 
tt  Exptfsitum  des  Prorerbes  de  Salomon  et  du  premier 
ChapUre  du  Cantiqiie  des  Cantiques  ((.'harenton,  1650,  2 
vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  1655,  12mo) : — Paraphrase  et  KrpoHi- 
tion  de.  VKpistre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  liomaius  (Saumur, 
1647, 8vo) : — Paraphrase  sur  Us  Epistrcs  de  Saint  Paul 
(Charenton  1650,  2  vob*.  4to):  —  Paraphrase  et  ExjwH' 
tion  de  VAjwcalypse  (Geneva,  1651,  4t4));  publislicnl  un- 
der the  name  of  Jonas  le  Buy  de  la  Prie.  In  this  work 
he  advances  opinions  on  the  Millennium  wliich  were 
8tn>ngly  opi)osed  by  Amyraut: — Examen  de  la  lieplique 
de  M.  Amyraut  (Charentcm,  1658,  8vo): —  Traits  de  la 
Sainte  Ctm  du  Seigneur,  arec  V Exjtlication  de  quelques 


Passages  dijiciles  du  Vieux  et  dm  Nouveau  TesHamesi 
(Saumur,  1659,  12mo):  —  Remarquet  sur  le  Texte  de  la 
Bible,  ou  Explication  des  Mots,  des  Phrases,  et  des  Fir 
gures  difficiles  de  Ui  sainte  Ecriturt  (Geneva,  1667,  4to), 
a  posthumous  and  highly  esteemed  work.  See  Uaag, 
1m  France.  ProttstaiUt,  —  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Uenerale, 
xxix,  907. 

Lauiioi,  Jkan  de,  a  noted  French  Roman  Catholic 
historian  and  canonist,  was  bom  at  Val-de-Sis,  near  Va- 
logne,  Dec.  21, 1603.  He  studied  at  Constance  and  Par- 
is, where  he  was  received  mayister  in  June,  1634.  In 
the  same  year  he  entere<l  the  Chun*h.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  among  the  leamed  men  of  his  time.  On  a 
journey  to  Koine  he  became  the  intimate  Mend  of  Luc 
HoUitcnius  and  Leo  Allatius.  His  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the(»logy  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris; 
he  never  sought  any  promotion,  but  preferred  to  servo 
his  Church  by  his  pen,  which  he  vrielded  with  great 
power  and  ability.  He  died  at  Paris  Maivh  10,  1678. 
Moreri  says  of  him :  '^  The  great  number  of  his  works, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  written,  give  ample 
evidence  of  his  extensive  reading  and  ready  ability. 
But  his  style  is  neither  ornate  nor  polished;  he  \me& 
awkwanl, obsolete  expressions;  handles  his  subjects  very 
peculiarly ;  and,  if  he  overcomes  his  adversaries,  he  also 
tires  his  readers  by  the  profusion  of  his  quotations.  Ho 
could  not  endure  fables  nor  superstitions,  and  defended 
with  great  lirmness  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
king,  which  were  endangered  by  the  ultramontanea.'* 
In  a  noble  spirit  of  independence,  he  preferred  expulsi(»n 
from  the  S4)rbonne  rather  than  to  indorse  the  condem- 
nation of  ^Vmauld  by  that  body,  although  he  differed 
from  that  theologian  in  his  \iews  on  grace.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  write  against  the  Formulaire  of  the 
assembly  of  the  clei^y  of  165(>.  He  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  acumen  in  discovering  the  spu- 
riousncss  of  most  of  the  acts  of  the  saints,  as  also  of  a 
number  of  ecclesiastical  privileges.  Dom  Bonaventure, 
of  Argrmne,  writes  of  him :  *'  He  is  dangerous  alike  to 
heaven  and  to  earth ;  he  has  overtlirown  more  saints  in 
paradise  than  were  canonized  by  any  ten  popes.  He 
looked  with  sus])icion  on  the  whole  martyroloj^  andex- 
amuied  the  claims  of  the  saints  one  after  another,  as  they 
do  in  France  al)out  t  he  nobility.**  His  writings  arc  nuuu- 
ly  of  a  historico-<.'ritical  nature,  and  in  tendency  a^xJo- 
getical  in  behalf  of  (ialli(»nihm.  The  most  important  of 
them  are.  Syllabus  rationum  quibus  cavssa  Durtmdi  de 
modo  conjuctionis  concursuum  Ihi  et  creaturtr,  defendi- 
tur  (Par.  1636, 8vo) : — De  mente  concilii  Tridentini  circa 
satisf actionem  in  sacramento  pcenitenti<e  (1644 ),  in  which 
he  maintains  that  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  practice 
of  the  Church  do  not  prove  that  satisfaction  must  pre- 
cede absolution  : — Defrcquenti  Confessionis  et  Eucharis- 
tia  usu  (1653):  —  De  ctmimentiiio  lAtzari,  Magdaleme, 
Afarfhfv  ac  Maxintini  in  prorinciam  Appulsu  (^1660, 
8vo) : — De  auctoritate  neyantis  aryumenti  (Paris,  1650 
and  1662, 8 vo\  wherein  he  affirms  he  had  himself  seen 
at  Sienna,  in  l&'U.the  statue  of  the  popess  Joanna  placed 
Ix^tween  those  of  Leo  IV  and  Benedict  IIL  It  pniducetl 
quite  a  controversy,  and  ablmt  Thiers  wn)te  against  it 
Dffetisio  adcermsJoh,de  iMunoi  in  qua  defensiime  Imu- 
noii  fraudes  calumnite,  plagia,  imposturce,  etc  (Paris, 
H>64): — De  recta  y intent  ct mortis  Vl^ei  prout  a  Rujino 
explicatur^  Intelligetitia : — De  veteri  Ciborvm  Delertu  in 
jejuniis  Christianorum : — Judicium  de  Auctore  libri  De 
Imitatione  Christi  (Paris,  1649,  1650,  1«m2.  1663,  8\m»). 
I^unoi  advocates  the  claim  of  (>ersen.  See  Krmpis, 
Thomas  a  : — De  Cttra  Ecclesur  pro  Mist-ris  et  pauperi- 
bus  (Paris,  1663, «vo)  :—Epis(ol<v  (Par.  1664-1673,8  vol& 
8vo;  Cambridge,  1689,  1  voL  folio) : — De  rero  Au<^or€ 
fdn  proft  asitmis  quat  Pelagio  Hieronymo,  A  ugHstino  frt- 
bui  solet^  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  l^elagiua 
is  the  only  author  of  the  profession  of  faith  attributed 
to  .len»me  and  Augustine : — Explii'-ata  Ecdesia  Traditio 
circa  caiumem  "  Omtns  utriusque  sexns"  (Par.  1672, 8vo\ 
a  highly -esteemed  work : — Regia  in  Matrimamum  Pfttes- 
tasg  eel  de  jure  stecularium  pruKipum  Chritiianontm  is 
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!Su  uNfKdunen^  matrimonium  dirimenitbus  (Par. 
1 674,  4to).     This  work  was  condemned  at  Kome,  Dec. 
10,  16KH,  yet  its  principles  were  appraved  by  a  num* 
ber  of  the  DMWt  distinguished  theolt^ans  and  jurists : — 
I  'eneramUr  Romance  J'k'cleMa  circa  simoniam  Trtiditw 
C  Paris,  1676, 8vo) : — De  SabbiituuB  bullce  PririUgio  tt  de 
J^r^iptUarit  Carmelitarum  Soliditaie  — In  Priviitffia  or'- 
t/Muif  /^TxemongtrattnsU: — In  Chartam  immunitatis  quam 
bttifuA  GtrmanuB^  epitcopuM  Parinennsy  suhtirbano  mon- 
tt^rrio  *leiii$te  fertur  : — In  pririleffium  quod  (Jrtfforiits 
y**  Hiomisterio  SimcH-MetlanIi  SutssonentU  deduse  diet" 
/wr.      In  these  works  the  author  examines  a  number  of 
ril^htA  and  privil^^  which  he  considers  as  unfounded 
^»r  uiiJuAt : — A  treatise  on  t)ie  cimception  of  the  Vir^n, 
in  which  he  asserts  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  de- 
fine '*  the  point  of  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  by  the 
Scriptures  and  tradition, it  would  be  shown  that  slie  was 
c:«>iicei%'ed  in  sin."     The  complete  works  of  Launoi  were 
publisihed  by  abbot  Granet  (Geneva,  17<}1, 10  vols.  fol.). 
^See   Dupin,  BibL  dfs  Aiifeur*  KccU«itutiqtie»j\o\.  xviii, 
34-4i2;  Journal  dts  .SavatUs,  anno  1664,  IGOo.  1(>67. 1(;08, 
1675,  1688, 1698,  1701,  1704,  1705,  1726,  ITHl ;  BiU.  «i- 
e/-*'r  ,•    Mon-ri,  Grand  IHction,  IlUtoriqiie ;  (Juy-Patin, 
mpUt.  ;  tiayle,  Did,  Critique^  and  \ouctlIes  de  la  Repidf 
iitp^  tUfs  I^tir*» ;  Niceron,  Menwire*,  voL  xxxii ;  Colo- 
DiieA,  HfriitU  de  ParticuUtrUeHy  p.  329;  Reiser,  Ehgium 
'JtHittnU  Lnuwni(\Ai\\i\»  1685) \  Iloefer.  Souv, IJiog, (iene- 
r/jiey  xxix,  912  st). ,  Hcrzog,  Real-EncykUfp,  viii,  230  st^. 

Xaaura  {coUfction  o/ anchorites'  ceUi%  a  name  given 
by  Church  historians  to  collections  of  ceUs,  the  habit*- 
ti«m8  of  hermits  or  monastics  of  the  early  davs  of  the 
<Jhurch,  but  incorrectly  used  as  a  svnonvme  of  nwnatte- 
riuitij  frooa  which  it  greatly  differs,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
tiiat4«  of  the  latter  were  cusnobites,  and  held  intercourse 
with  emcli  other,  while  those  of  the  former  lived  afuirt, 
ill  Hecliision.  The  holy  tenants  of  a  laura  passed  in 
b«>litu<le  and  silence  five  days  in  a  week;  their  frxHl 
w-a.^  bread,  water,  and  dates;  on  Satunlay  and  Sunday 
thi'V  received  the  sacrament,  and  messed  together  on 
brt»th  and  a  small  allowance  of  wine.  Bingham  states 
that  when  many  of  the  cells  of  anchorets  were  placed 
tfk^ther  in  the  same  wilderness,  at  some  distance  from 
One  another,  they  were  all  called  by  one  common  name, 
Iniira,  which,  as  Evagrius  informs  us  (i,  21 ),  differe<t 
frrim  a  ccenobium  in  this,  that  a  laura  was  many  cells 
<iivicle<l  from  each  other,  where  every  monk  pmvided 
Tifer  himself;  but  a  cuenobium  was  but  one  habitation, 
'vrhere  the  monks  lived  in  society,  and  had  every- 
thing in  common.  Epiphanius  {Hares,  69,  1)  says 
T^inra^  or  Labra^  was  the  name  of  a  street  or  district 
"Where  a  church  stood  in  Alexandria;  and  it  is  pn»b- 
Able  that  from  this  the  name  was  taken  to  signify  a 
niultittide  of  cells  in  the  wilderness,  united,  as  it 
Were,  in  a  certain  district,  yet  so  divided  as  to  make 
Up  many  separate  habitations.  The  most  celebrat- 
^1  lauraa  were  established  in  the  East,  especially  in 
I^alestine,  as  the  laura  (»f  St.  Euthymus,  St.  Saba, 
the    laura   of   the   towers,  etc.      See    Monaciiism  ; 

MoNASTBRY. 

laanreate  (from  the  Latin  verb  laureafus,  crowned 
^t^itk  the  prize)  was  used  of  a  successful  theological 
Candidate^  in  ancient  times^  at  the  Scotch  universi- 
tieflb 

laanrence,  Richard,  D.C.L.,  a  distingnishcil  Eng- 

liiih  prelate,  was  bom  at  Bath  in  17(iO ;  matriculated  in 

the  University  of  Oxford  July  14,  177H,  as  an  exhibi- 

t  ictner  of  Corpus  (?hristi  College ;  took  the  degree  of  KA. 

April  10,  1782;  that  of  M.A.  JiJy  9,  1785,  and  those  of 

H.  and  D.CL.  June  27, 1794.    Upon  the  apftointraent  in 

1796  of  his  brother.  Dr.  French  Laurence,  to  the  regius 

pTofeflsorship  of  civil  law,  he  was  made  deputy  professor 

ar  Oxford.    In  1804  he  preached  the  Bampton  Lectures, 

and  the  reputation  thence  acquired  secured  for  him  from 

the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  rectory  of  Mcrsham, 

Kent.     In  1814  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  regius 

profenor  of  Hebrew,  and  to  the  canoniy  of  Christ 


Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1822  was  elevated  to  the  archl- 
episcopal  see  of  CasheL  He  died  in  Dublin  Dec.  28, 
1838.  His  most  important  works  are  his  translations 
of  ceruin  ai)ocr>'phal  Ixioks  of  the  O.  T.  fn>m  the  Ethi- 
opic,  a(!CompanitKl  by  critical  investigations:  Ascensio 
iMuitx  \'ati*f  ojmscvlum  pstudepigraphum^  multis  ahhinc 
stKcutiSf  ut  ridttur^  deperditum^  nunc  autt-m  apud  yEthiO' 
jms  compertnm  et  aim  ctmione  lAitina  Anylicanaque 
jmUici juris  factum  (Oxoiu  1819, 8vo)  i—Primi  Ezrar  Lv- 
hrif  qui  apud  Vulyatum  appelUitur  quartus  rersio  .Elhi' 
ojfica,  nunc  primp  in  medium  prvlata  et  Latine  Anfflice^ 
que  reddita  (Oxon.  1M20,  8vo).  The  transUtion  is  fol- 
lowed by  general  n  marks  u\Hm  the  different  versions  of 
this  IxMik,  its  apocr}'phal  character,  the  creed  of  its  au- 
thor, and  the  ])robable  })eri(Ml  of  its  com|)osition  [see 
Ehdkas]  i—Thtf  Hook  of  Enoch  thr.  Pnijihtty  an  apocrj'- 
phal  production,  supposeil  to  have  bei>n  lost  for  ages, 
but  discovered  at  the  clow  of  the  last  century  in  Abys- 
sinia, now  first  published  from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Oxfiml,  1821,  8vo;  3<l  ed.  1838)  [see 
Enoch,  Book  okJ  :— also,  Remarks  on  the  systematical 
Classijication  o/'MSH.  adopted  by  Griesbach  in  his  Edi' 
Hon  of  the  Gr^k  Teslamt^  (Oxf.  1814,  8vo) :  — Disser- 
tation on  ttte  Ij»yos  of  St.  John  (Oxf.  1808,  8vo)  -.—Criti- 
cal Itfjlections  upon  some  important  Misrepresentations 
coTttainetl  in  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  JV,  T,  (Oxford, 
1811,  8v(0  '.-^The  Iif*ok  of  Jab  in  the  Worth  of  the  A.l\ 
arranged  and  printed  in  conformity  with  the  Masoretic 
text  (Dublin,  1M28,  8vo):— On  rheExistence  of  the  Soul 
after  Death  (Ix)n(ion,  1834, 8vo).  This  work,  written  iu 
opposition  to  Priestley,  Law,  and  their  respective  follow- 
ers, discusses  the  usage  of  the  terms  Kot^aff^at  and 
Sheol^  and  enters  intf)  the  critical  examination  of  vari- 
ous scriptural  narratives: — An  Attempt  to  illustrate  those 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  which  the  Calvinists 
intpntperly  cnnsitier  fu  Calvinistical  (seven  sermons 
pri  ached  as  Bampton  Lectures,  Oxfonl.  1838,8vo) ;  and 
several  t-ermons  on  the  doctrine  oi  Atonement  (Oxford, 
1810,  8vo),  huptismal  Reyeneratitm  (1815,  8yo),  and  on 
Baptism  (1838, 8vo).  See  Kitto,  BU)L  Cyclop,  vol.  ii,  s. 
V. ;  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  m,  A  uth.  voL  ii,  s,  v. ;  Lond, 
Gentl.  May.  18i{9,  pt.  i,  p.  205  sq. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibli" 
oyraph.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Laurentius,  anti-pope,  lived  about  460-520.  He 
was  archdeacon  of  a  Church  in  ]{ome,  and  was  opposed 
to  Svmmachus,  who  in  498  was  elected  suct^ssor  of 
Anastasius  II  in  the  papal  chair.  This  f>chism  created 
much  disturbance  in  the  city,  Fcstus  and  rmbinus,  two 
of  the  most  influential  senators,  siding  with  laurentius. 
I^ith  parties  finally  agreed  to  submit  their  difficulty  to 
the  deciMon  of  TheiKloric,  king  of  the  (toths,  though  an 
Arian.  He  decidcil  in  favor  of  Synimachus,  an<l  lau- 
rentius, having  withdrawn  his  claim,  was  made  bishop 
of  Noci>ra.  But  as  he  sub8e(piently  created  new  dis- 
turbaufres,  and  was,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  is  not 
known,  accused  of  Eut ychiani.'«m,  he  was  deposed  by  the 
Synoflus  Palmaris  (601),  and  died  an  exile.  See  Anas- 
tasius, Vita  Pontif;  Baronius,  Anualts;  Plotina,  I't/a 
Ptmtif.  ffoman, ;  Iloefer,  Nour.  llioy,  Generale^  xix,  927. 
(.1.  N.  I'.  J 

LaurentiuB,  a  noted  pn'late  of  the  early  English 
Church  (Anglo-Saxon  |K'ri(Hi},  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  7ih  centurj-  (A.D.  6(»6)  as  successor  of  St. 
Augustine — suggest e<l  for  the  an'tibishojiric  by  Augus- 
tine himself.  I'nder  the  reign  of  Eadbald, the  successor 
of  Ethelbert.  when  England  was  in  danger  of  a  return 
to  heathenish  practices  by  Eadbald's  marriage  of  his 
own  mother-in-law,  I^urentiiui  shrewdly  managed  af- 
fairs for  the  benefit  of  Christianity ;  he  iiMluced  the  king 
to  renounce  his  incc>stuous  marriage,  and  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  See  (?hurton,  Hist,  Early  Enyl.  Church, 
p.  41  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Eccles,  Hist.  bk.  ii.  cent,  vii,  pt.  i,  ch. 
i,  §  2,  and  note  (5). 

Lattrentiua,  St.,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  pope  Sixtns  II  (257-268),  who  received  him 
among  the  seven  Koman  deacons,  and  afterwards  made 
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him  archdeacon.     When  the  pope,  during  the  persecu-  {  phors  boast  are  but  falsehoodB.    True  virtue  is  undent- 
tion  of  the  Christians  by  Valerian,  was  led  out  to  suffer  i  ably  above  worldly  desires — ^it  is  the  chief  requisite  of 


martyrdom,  Laurentius  wbhed  to  accompany  him,  and 
to  share  his  fate ;  but  Sixtus  prevented  him,  prophesying 
to  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  endure  even  greater  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  he  would  follow  him  within  three  days. 
The  omen  was  fulfilled ;  the  Koraan  governor  had  heard 
of  treasures  belonging  to  the  Christian  Church,  and 


happiness ;  but  it  must  be  Christian  virtue,  not  that  of 
the  philosophers.  Among  his  works  are  to  be  noticed 
Eleffontia  Laiini  ttfrntottis  (Venice,  1471, 6  vols.  foL ;  Par. 
1676, 4to)  : — JJt  Ubero  arbitrio : — De  voluptate  ac  de  vero 
bono  libri  iU: — FabuUe  et  JticefuB ;  and  especially  the 
above  De  faUo  credita  et  emetttita  Corutantini  donalione 
dtclamatio.   His  collected  works  were  published  at  Basle 


wished  to  obtain  ])osse8sion  of  them.  He  desired  Lau-  '  in  1640,  folio,  and  at  Venice  in  1692.  See  H.  Hitter, 
rentius  to  reveal  them  to  him.  Laurentius  seemed  to  !  (Jeschichte  J,  ChrittL  PhUoaophie,  v,  243-%l ;  Herzog, 
comply,  and  was  allowed  to  depart.     Soon  the  cour-  j  /^eaZ-A'/iryil'/ap.  viii,  232, 233 ,  Wetzerti.Welte,/CtrcA«»- 


ageous  young  distriple  of  Christ  returned,  accompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  pau^iers,  cripples,  and  sick,  wbom  he  pre- 


Ler.  vi,  360. 
Lauria,  Francis  Laurent  Brancatk  de,  an  Ital- 


Honted  to  the  governor,  saying,  "These  are  our  trcas-  i  ia„  theologian,  was  bom  at  Lauria,  in  the  kingdom  of 
urcs."     ThU  was  regarded  as  an  insult,  and  in  punish-    Naples,  in  IGl  1.     He  joined  the  Franciscans,  was  made 


meut  he  was  condemned  to  be  slowlv  masted  alive  in  an 


cardinal  by  Innocent  XI  in  1C87,  and  died  at  Rome 


iron  chair.  laurentius  underwent  this  martyrdom  with  Nov.  8(),  1693.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  four 
resignation  and  cheerfulness.  He  is  said  to  have  l)cen  [xx)ks  of  Scot's  sentences  (8  vols,  folio)  :—/)«jr>/€i  lautHs 
buried  in  the  Via  Tiburtina.  The  pope  Uo  I  said  of  ad  sunctuunnuim  Jnnitutem  Oratio  (Rome,  1695, 12mo) : 
him  that  he  was  as  great  an  honor  to  Rome  as  Stephen  _/><.  Pradetlwatiow  et  Reprobatione  (Rome,  1688,  4^); 
to  Jerusalem,  and  Augustine  that  the  crown  of  Lauren-  Rouen,  1715).  In  this  last  work  he  defended  Augus- 
tius  can  as  little  be  hidden  as  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  tine's  doctrine  on  grace  against  the  Molinists  and  Jan- 
Under  Constantine  a  church  was  erected  over  the  place  scnists.  See  Perenn^s,  hiographie  Chretienne  et  Anti- 
where  hU  remains  were  supposed  to  be  {StuLaurentii  Chretietme;  Joannes  a  Sancto-Antonio,  BiUioth.  Fran- 
extra  muros);  another  church  dedicated  to  \)\m  is  St,  cmcowi.— Hoefer,  Aomf. ^toy. Cwi. xxix, 939.   (J.N. P.) 

Laurentiiin  Damaso,    He  is  commemorated  on  the  10th        • ,^   !.»..,«  n  r»    .  t>.^<>k..»».^..,  w.:..:o»^.  -.— 

-  .         ..     rri         1-    *             ,     rx.'          .1  liaune,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 

of  August.    The  earliest  accounts  of  bis  mart \'Tdom  are  ,        w  u  n    i — a  i«  i?Iij.,k...  .v.    c^n^.,^  ^k^1»  ».« 

^    .    5       1  •     A    u        rx     jc       •  • .    •  II     •*•  .»o    'Pu  bom  Feb.  11,  l//o,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  where  he 

to  be  foundm  Ambroe.Z>tf  o/nc.niMM«/r.t,41;  u,28.    The  ,             .      .  l.      'j  ^«.:««      iil  .««  i:^™^  :„  ibaa 

,    ,                      .    1.  V  •      •    T»^  J    .•    .    ##  also  received  his  education.     He  was  licensed  m  1800, 

T      ^}Z'7-  T^T  "f  r  "•  J^""*"'!"*;'  v*T;  •"  «nd  «,ntinu«l  to  preach  in  hi.  native  cottnt^r  for  two 

"  "^l^v*?  "^     Xl:^^V^r^'  ft««/-A«yifop.  ^^^  ^y^^  '^^  ^^  ^  ^„^rt      having  been  pre- 

viii,232;  >\  etzer  und  Welte,  A»rcACT*-/>'jr.  VI,  366.  •      i      _j  •     j      i    ioaqu^ :«J7-ii«j  ™.^-  .r»i,« 

'                      -,  ,,         ...       ...             .  ^nously  ordained.    In  1808  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 

Laurentius  Valla,  a  distmguishetl  humanist,  was  Associate  Reformed  Congregation,  and  was  instmmen- 
bom  at  Rome  in  1416.  He  was  still  young  when  the  ^^  j^  ^^^  establishment  of  the  first  place  of  IVotestant 
reaction  against  scholasticism  set  m,  and  took  an  active  worship  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  emploved  also 
I»art  in  the  conflict.  He  attacked  the  authenticity  of  ^^^ng  his  ministrv  as  a  clerk  in  the  register's  office  of 
Constantine  the  Great  s  deed  of  donation  m  his  DefaUo  ^^e  Treasury.  He  died  AprU  18,  1863.  He  published 
vredita  et  ementUa  Conatitntrnt  danattone  peclanuitto,  as  ^  ^ermwi—Sprague,  AmuiUy  iv,  314. 
also  all  the  other  unproved  assertions  of  the  theologians.  o  t:>  t 
Thus  he  questioned  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Apostles'  Lavacrum.  See  Font  ;  Lavatory. 
Creed,  pointed  out  the  faults  contaiiie*!  in  the  old  Latin  Laval,  Fran? ois  i>e  Montmorency,  a  noted  prel- 
vcrsions  of  the  Bible,  and  applied  philological  exegesis  t^te  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  bom  at  Laval, 
to  the  New  TestemenU  It  is  no  wonder  that  by  such  a  France,  March  23, 1622,  and  early  decided  for  the  priest- 
course  he  gained  many  enemies,  especially  among  the  bood.  He  was  ordained  priest  at  Paris  Sept.  23,  lt>45; 
clergy,  who  denounccdhim  as  an  infldcL  He  was  com-  became  archdeacon  of  Entcux  in  1663,  and  bishop  of 
pell.id  to  leave  Rome,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Al-  Petrea  and  vicar  apostolic  of  New  France  in  1658.  In 
phonse,  king  of  Naples,  who,  though  fifty  years  of  age,  the  year  following  he  went  to  Quebec  and  assumed  the 
now  commenccil  to  study  Latin  under  Valla's  tuition,  government  of  that  see;  while  there,  founded  the  Semi- 
Here,  however,  he  commenced  anew  his  arguments  on  nary  of  Quebec  in  1663,  and  in  1666  coiisecrateil  the  pa- 
the  Trinity,  free  will,  the  vows  of  continence,  and  other  rochial  church  of  Quebec.  He  returned  to  France  in 
delicate  questions,  and  was  therefore  accused  of  heresy  1<>74.  In  1688,  however,  he  returned  again,  and  retired 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Kuig  Alphonse  sue-  to  the  seminary  he  had  founded,  and  to  this  Mihool  made 
cceded  in  saving  his  life,  but  could  not  prevent  his  l)e-  over  all  his  private  possessions.  He  died  at  Quebec 
ing  whipijed  publicly  around  the  convent  of  St,  Jacob.  May  6, 1708.  l^val  is  said  to  have  exercised  as  pow- 
Vallathen  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  found  a  protector  erful  an  influence  over  the  civil  as  he  did  over  the  ec- 
in  pope  Nichohs  V,  who  gave  him  permission  to  tcatrh,  clesiastical  affairs  of  the  colony.  See  Drake,  IHctumarif 
and  granted  him  a  salary.     Here  again  he  enteral  into  of  American  nwfjraj}hy,  s.  v. 

a  most  violent  controversy  with  I*oggL  He  died  at  Lavaleite,  Anthony  de,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  be- 
Rome  in  1457.  His  works,  in  which  he  attacks  scho-  came  the  indirect  cause  of  the  s4ipi»re8sion  of  his  order 
lastic  theology  more  with  the  weapons  of  common  sense  in  France  in  1764,  was  bom  near  Valbres  On.  21, 1707. 
than  of  philoaophy,  are  especially  directed  against  Aria-  He  entcretl  the  society  at  Toulouse  Oct,  10, 1726;  was 
totle  ^d  Boctius,  whom  he  considers  as  the  ftmndcrs  of  f«)r  a  time  i)rofessor  at  Puy  and  Rodez,  and  was  ordained 
the  scholastic  dialect.  He  looked  upon  the  evidences  priest  in  1740.  In  1741  he  went  to  Martinifpie,  where 
of  (yhristianity  as  a  result  of  sane  hi:man  reason,  which,  lie  had  at  first  the  care  of  a  parish ;  then  became  atimin- 
in  its  development,  has  become  participant  in  the  divine  istrator  of  the  mission,  and  was  intrusted  with  all  its 
revelation.  But  he  was  far  fn>m  attempting  to  in(iiiire  temporal  concerns.  Appointed  general  of  the  Jesuits' 
further  into  these  revelations  by  analyzing  their  myste-  mission  in  South  America  in  1764,  he  indulge<l  in  wild 
ries.  He  says  that  there  are  many  things  wc  cannot  commercial  speculations  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling 
know,  and  that  we  must  resijcct  the  mysU'rj'  with  which  the  debts  of  the  mission,  but  they  all  faile<l ;  he  became 
it  has  pleased  (Jod  to  surround  them.  His  tendency  is  Imnknipt,  and  had  to  leave  the  country.  He  retired  to 
eminently  practical;  according  to  him  there  is  no  vir-  England,  was  disowned  by  the  society,  and  died  some 
tue  without  faith,  and  all  without  it  is  but  sinfulness,  time  after  1762.  The  society  was  sued  by  his  creditors, 
Where  hope  no  longer  points  to  higher  and  etemal  hiitdeclinedany  responsibility  for  his  engagements  con- 
happiness,  nothing  can  remain  but  the  false  honesty  of  tracted  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  superi- 
the  stoic,  or  the  material  sense  of  the  epicure.  Without  ors;  the  cpiestion  was  referred  to  Parliament,  which  de- 
hope  of  a  future  life  there  can  be  no  virtue,  only  mis-  cided  against  the  Jesuits.  The  sums  claimed  amounted 
cry  \  the  peace  and  inner  satisfaction  of  which  philoso-  to  five  million  francs.    On  the  8th  of  Ma^',  1761,  the  Je»* 
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u  it^  were  condemned  to  pay  the  whole  amount  and  coAts;  'general  and  fundamental  character  of  the  man.  from 

and  on  Aug.  6, 1761 ,  their  iudtitution  itAclf  wa?  attacked  ,  which,  according  to  the  state  of  hia  exterior  circum- 

an  illegal,  and  as  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  country.  ,  stances  and  relations,  ail  hit)  passions  arise  as  from  a 

This  finally  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  France    rrxit.**    Lavater's  "  Fragmente"  gave  rise  to  considerable 

by  an  edict  of  Nov.  1764.     See  Senac  de  Meilhan,  Dr  la  '  discussion,  and  occaMioned  general  excitement.    He  was 

i/fstrutium  desJUuiteM  en  Frtmcey  in  the  MiUmtfeM  iCIiU-  \  vbited  at  Zurich  by  throngs  of  eminent  and  curious  per^ 

t*nre  tt  de  Liiterature,  published  by  Crawford,  and  in  the    sons,  whose  character  he  usually  judged  with  great  sa- 

api^ndix  to  the  Afimoirts  de  Mine,  du  Ilausset ;  Kanke,  I  gacity ;  at  a  glance  he  recognised  Ncnrker,  Mirabeau, 

Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  290  sq. ;  iliM-fcr,  .Vour.  Bioy,  (le-  ,  and  Mercier.     In  1775  he  was  elevated  ti)  the  jiastorate 

nertile,  xxix,  978.  of  the  Orphan-houiie ;  in  1778  was  ele<'ted  second  pas- 

Ifdvater,  Johann  Kaspar,  a  noted  Swiss  the-  <  tor  of  Su  Peter's  Church  in  Zurich,  and  in  178G  he  was 

ologian  and  preacher,  one  of  the  most  interesthig  men  ^  called  to  fill  the  position  of  chief  pastor,  made  vacant  by 

<if  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Zurich  No\%  15, 1741.  i  the  death  of  his  awociate.     When  the  French  Kevolu- 

His  father,  Henr>'  Lavater,  was  doctor  of  medicine  and    tion  broke  out  levator  was  a  zealous  {Mrtisan  of  it,  but 

member  of  the  government  of  Zurich.     His  mother,  I  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  made  him  turn  in  disgust 

whoMt  maiden  name  was  Kegula  Kscher,  was  a  woman    fn»m  the  Kei)ublican  party,  and  in  1798,  when  the  French 

of  marked  character  and  extraonliuar}'  gift«.    His  child-    Umk  possession  of  Switzerland,  he  protested  against  their 

hoifd  was  not  marked  by  any  great  signs  of  promise  as    ravages  in  a  publication  addressed  to  the  Director^-,  en- 

a  student,  but  he  had  a  decided  tendency  to  religion,  '  tilled  **  Words  of  a  free  Swiss  to  a  great  Nation,"  which, 

and  a  great  predilection  for  singing  hymns  and  readhig  j  on  account  of  its  high-toned  courage,  gained  the  ap- 

thc  Bible.     It  was  while  at  school  in  Zurich  that  he    plaiuc  of  all  Europe.     This  v.'ork  was  addressed,  under 

cimceivwl  the  idea  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  (ios-    his  own  name,  to  Keubel,a  member  of  the  French  g<iv- 

I>eL     In  1755  Lavater  entered  the  college  in  his  luitive    emment  at  that  time,  but  was  printed  without  his  co- 

4-ity.      In  1759  he  t)egan  hu  theological  studies,  and  in  |  operation,  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies 

17<>2  was  ordained  a  minister.     In  consequence  of  com-  j  circulatetl.     At  the  same  time  he  gave  a  thrilling  dis- 

plications  in  the  political  aflTairs  of  his  couutrj-,  he  trav-    course  from  his  pulpit  from  the  words, "  Let  evcrj'  soul 

elleti  in  company  with  the  celebrated  painter  Fuseli.  '  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.     For  there  is  no 

and  successively  ^dsitetl  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  •  power  but  of  (io<!,*'  etc.  (Kom.  xiii,  1-4).     This,  as  may 

Bcrliiu      He  also  visiteil  Barth,  in  Pomeranio,  for  the  j  be  supposed,  produced  an  indescribable  excitement.   The 

thetilfigical  ad\'ice  of  the  celebrate<l  ])rov(wt  Spalding.  !  Swiss  DinM'tor^'  at  first  resolved  upon  his  banishment. 

In  1764  he  returned  to  his  native  place^  and  occupied  j  Difficulties  were  in  the  way  of  canying  out  this  rigid 

liimftclf  with  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  ofhcc  and    measure,  and  the  decree  was  change<l  to  stutpension  from 

Biblical  studies.     He  also  wrote  some  poetry,  inspired  ;  his  office.     This,  too,  was  prevented  by  his  friends,  and 

liy  the  poetical  productions  of  Bodmer  and  Klopstock.    finally  he  received  only  a  gentle  exfiression  of  disap- 

In  17^  he  married  Mle»  Anna  Schinz,  the  daughter  '  proval.     A  few  months  later,  however,  while  away  from 

of  a  highly  respectable  merchant.     As  the  result  of  i  home  for  his  health,  he  was  seized  and  carried  prisoner 

h'lA  Study  of  Bodmer  and  Klopstock,  he  published  in  '  to  Basle,  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  French, 

]  7G7  his  SchiPtitzeriieder^  containing  liLs  finest  poems, '  but  was  released,  after  a  confinement  of  several  weeks, 

M'hioh  was  followed  bv  his  A  uttsir.hten  in  die  Kirif/keif .  for  want  of  evidence.     On  his  return  to  Zurich  he  re- 

C  1768-73,8  vols.),  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  in  which    newed  his  pastoral  lalxirs,  and  opivftsed  with  all  his  en- 

lie  maintained  the  perpetuity  of  miracles,  the  irrcsisti-    ergies  the  o[)pres(iive  measures  of  the  French  Directory. 

Ijility  of  prayer,  and  the  nei-essity  for  every  person  to    On  the  26th  of  September,  1799,  after  the  French  had 

«.rimceive  of  Ood  as  manifestetl  hi  Christ  crucified  in  or-  I  taken  posst^ssion  of  Zurich,  as  Lavater  was  standing  near 

cler  to  be  really  alive  to  himself.    The  last  doctrine  was  ;  his  own  house  and  trying  to  pacify  some  disorderly  sol- 

<^>alled  hia  Christomania.     In  17G9  lavater  was  made  j  diers  with  money,  he  received  a  gun-shot  from  one  of 

«leacon  of  the  Orphan-house  Church  at  Zurich,  where    them,  which,  though  it  healeil  for  a  time,  finally  proved 


t.he  extraonlinary  effect  of  his  sermons,  his  blameless 


ife,  and  benevolent  disposition  made  him  the  idol  of    suffering,  oirosioned  by  his  wound,  which  he  bore  with 


fataL     The  last  year  of  his  life  was  one  of  great  bodily 


Christian  patience,  praying  for  the  man  who  had  wound- 
ed him.  He  desired  that  the  culprit  should  not  be  ar- 
restcil.  **  I  would,  with  all  my  severe  pain,  have  much 
more  sorrow  if  I  knew  that  any  piuiisliment  were  done 
to  him,  for  he  irertninly  knew  not  what  he  did.**     He  at 


1 

liis  congregation,  while  his  printed  sermons  sent  forth 

Ilia  fame  to  distant  parts.     It  was  rescr\'ed,  however, 

for  his  Phifntffjnomiscke  FrufpnerUe  ziir  Bejorderitntf  der 

^Ifenst'henJIcemiftu^  und  Mensrhetdiebe  (I^ipsic,  1775-78) 

Yo  extend  his  celebrity  generally.     This  work,  which 

lias  often  been  reprinted  and  translated  (best  by  Dr.  H.  I  the  same  time  ins^crilw-d  some  Uautifid  i>oetical  lines  to 

blunter,  London,  1789-98,  5  voK  royal  4to),  was  the  first  |  him.     During  the  hitervalN  of  HufTering  bis  mental  ac- 

«>laboratc  attempt  to  reduce  physiognomy  to  a  science. '  tivity  continued  unabated.    Ho  was  never  idle.    When 

TIaving  in  early  life  been  actiuainted  with  a  large  num-  |  travelling  or  taking  dtily  ex(  rcise,  and  even  at  his 

lier  of  eminent  men,  he  had  obser\'e<l  corresponding  l  meals,  he  uhvays  ha<l  a  pencil  and  i»aper,  that  he  might 

IKfints  of  resemblance  in  their  minds  as  well  as  their    write  down  any  new  thought  that  might  suggest  itself. 


Teatureft,  and  fnim  a  disposition  to  generalize  he  was 
]4h1  to  adopt  a  fixed  system,  and  wn>te  this  work  in 


He  wrote,  during  this  |Kriod  of  his  life,  several  small 
works  or  j^wms.    Among  them  were  "  Ztlrich  at  the  be- 


ihe  hope  that  it  might  promote  greatly  the  welfare  of  ginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Centiuryi"  "Swan  Song,  or 
raankind,  an  efRirt  in  which  he  moderately  succee<led.  '  1-ast  Thoughts  of  a  Departing  One  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
He  illustrated  it  with  numerous  engravings  and  vign-  |  and  Memorial  Leaves."  The  latter  he  desired  to  be  given 
v*A«»j  and  it  is  superior  in  respect  of  pai)er  and  tyiK»g-  after  his  death,  as  little  legacies,  to  his  frien<ls.  Lava- 
raphy  to  any  book  provioiLMly  issueil  from  the  (rerman  j  tor's  ndation  to  his  flock  was  always  of  the  most  inti- 
presa.  lavater  had  remarkable  powers  of  obser\'ation,  I  mate  character,  as  is  evinced  by  his  request,  not  long 
and  skill  in  detecting  character.  He  differed  from  all  -  before  his  death,  to  be  afforded  one  more  opportunity  to 
who  had  preceded  him  in  this  science.  In  order  to  form  '  speak  to  his  bc-love<l  congregation,  and  partake  with 
an  opinion  of  the  character  from  the  face,  he  required  them  of  the  holy  sacrament.  He  was  carrietl  to  hiB 
to  see  the  face  at  rest — in  sleep  or  in  an  unconscious  .  much-l<»ve<l  Church,  where  he  met  a  large  osstmbly  of 


state.  *^The  greater  part  of  the  physiognomists,"  he 
says,  **  speak  only  of  the  passions,  or  rather  of  the  ex- 
terior signs  of  the  passions,  and  the  expression  of  them 
in  the  musdea.  But  these  exterior  signs  are  only  tran- 
sient circumstances,  which  are  easily  discoverable.  It 
has  therefore  always  been  my  object  to  consider  the 


devoted  and  sorrowing  |»eo]>le.  C)ne  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion  wrote:  '*  His  face  was  fiMeil  with  ear- 
nestness and  love,  by  which,  though  death  could  be  read 
in  ever}'  one  of  his  features,  he  soerawl  to  be  refiecting 
the  \CTY  glory  of  heaven."  When  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  sit  up  and  hold  his  [>en,  he  dictated  to  an  amaii- 


LAVATER 

tmiMS.  On  the  Unt  evening  of  (he  old  jMr,  while  ly- 
ing in  bed,  uid  his  IViends  were  ubliged  lo  aUiid  very 
iieir  tu  understand  bim,  he  dietued  lonie  lines  (UermBD 
liexunetpn>)  lu  be  leul  the  ruUowing  dar  (o  hit  iMngre- 
gBiion.     He  died  the  2d  of  Jinuiry,  IBOI. 

LbviIct  tru  one  of  the  must  recnvkahle  men  of  hii 
time.  He  had  an  oriKinal  mind,  and  wai  a  tnie  phiUw- 
opher.  He  wniu  wilb  acregiunce  on  a  greal  raiietf 
erBubjeeta,  and  im  none  mure  effeclively  than  on  ques- 
timu  oT  theology.  Among  those  ttho  knew  bim  bcsl, 
be  waa  diatinpiuhcd  more  by  bb  muni  trails  than  by 
hla  inlellecliial  Rifte;  by  hLn  purity  of  heart,  hia  deep 
humility,  his  fervent  piety,  his  Clirii-iiaii  charity  and 
ical  fot  maiilciniL  A  tiwre  thomuj;hly  good  man  aiirl 
ilcvotwlChriMian  the  annals  of  liteiaiure  do  nnt  exhib- 
it. Goethe  at  one  time  aaid  of  him, "He  in  tbe  bcsl. 
giGal«9t,  wineM,  Bincenst  of  all  murtal  and  immtntal 
men  that  I  know."  Jle  always  flnnly  clung  to  bis  pe- 
culiar religioua  views,"which  were  a  mixture  of  new 
interpretations  with  ancient  orthndoiy,  and  mystk-al 
even  to  aupentition.  One  leading  inicle  of  bis  fiiitb 
was  a  belief  in  the  senMble  manifestation  of  supernatural 
powers.  His  disposition  In  give  credenre  to  the  mirac- 
ulous led  bim  to  believe  the  strange  pretensions  of  many 
individuals,  such  ai  the  power  to  enorcise  devils,  to  per- 
form curs  by  animal  magnetism,  etc  Some  even  sus- 
pected him  "of  Bomiui  Catholicism.  Tlius,  while  hii 
mystical  tendency  itniiereil  him  an  object  iir  ridicule  to 
tbe  party  called  the  enlightened  (Auffieklilrte),  the  fa- 
vor he  showed  to  many  new  institutions  olTcniled  the 
religiunislH  of  the  old  achool"  {Knffl.  Cyrkp.  a.  v.).  Yet 
withal,  many  of  che  religions  world,  eren  of  thoee  not 
immmliately  belonging  to  his  congresalion,  regarded 
Lavalcr  with  great  veivcratiun,  and  those  who  were 
entertained  bj  ■  eorrespondence  with  him  found  his 
letters  the  great  source  of  their  spiritual  eonsolalimt. 
His  biography  by  bis  aon-in-Uw  Ueeaner  {Ijinsti- 
trirtitaiig  Ijinilm\  by  fitr  the  imial  complete,  appeared 
in  1802  (3  vols.  8vo},  and  an  excellent  selection  from  his 
woiksbyOreUI(ZUtich,l841^4,8vuKHvo).  See  Ap- 
plelon's  .ViNc  A  mrricau  t'srhjmdui,  s.  v. ;  Hedge,  Prott 
l*'ri(cr«n/«miia»»lPhil«deLW4«l,p.lK7-189j  Anna 
lAirater,  or  Picttin  af  Smu  PoKoral  Life  «  the  Liat 
Century  (Clnciimati,  1870) ;  llagenbai-h,  HUlory  oftht 
Chank  ui  the  \Slk  anil  \9lh  Cnfariet  (N'evr  York,  1K69)  \ 
Bodemann,  ^ara(fr(l«o6):  Nitzsch, /.unifir  k.  d'eOrrf 
(1857) ;  yrfrr  Larnler'f,  Ihrdti'i,  nod  SrkMrrmarltrr'i 
Kirdiragttrhiehllifie  Btihtiltag.in  the  AUgcm.  Kirchn- 
«*.l(tt6,No.91  sq.;  and  the  excellent  article  by  Scben- 
kel,  in  Hem^,  Heal-KnesMop.  viii,  £!U  sq. 

Iiavatar,  LouU,  a  SwiM  Protewant  theokvian, 
was  bom  at  Kybourg  March  1, 1527.  He  went  toKtras- 
burg  in  Ibih,  and  there  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  tbe  theologians  Buccr  and  Sturm.  He  ademards 
removed  to  I'aris,  and  stodieil  tbciiUigy  with  Tumdiu^ 
KamuB,  and  Lambin.  Alter  vi^ting  Italy  he  returned 
to  Zurich,  where  he  became  artlnk'acon  and  catum  in 
1550,  and  finally  head  pastor  in  IsHo.  lie  died  July 
15, 1586.  His  principal  works  are,  !>•■  Riiibnt  rt  Imli- 
tutit  eccUncB  Tigtirina  (Zurich,  1559,  Nvo) ;  —  Hitloriit 
de  originr.  tt  prayrtuu  Cunlrottriiia  Sirrramnilariie  cfe 
Cirna  Domini  (Zurich,  15G3  and  1572,  8wl :— J>  Spro 
tritf  I,emHriimr  tt  mugroM  otqut  iraoiiti*  Jragoribta  ft 
pratagilimibat  qua  obilum  AontnufR,  fUidn,  tnulatia- 
majae  imptriarum  pntixdunt  (Zur.  1570,  ISmo)  trans- 
lated into  most  Kuropean  languages) ;  —  I'on  Ltben  a. 
Tod  Umriek  BaUiagnrt  (Zurich,  1576):  and  a  number 
uf  exegelicol  and  devotional  works.  Sec  Adam,  I'irie 
Tluobig.lJtrmUH;  Vaheifien,  t3-gia  /  Hottinger,  AtU: 
rt^nwt.— Ilucfer,  A'our.  Bby.  (irnirak,  Kxix,  994. 

ZrflTatory  (L^L  taFalorium),  a  dstem  or  trough  to 
wash  in.  There  was  usually  a  Uvalory  in  the  eloiilera 
of  monastic  establisbmenis,  at  which  the  Inmates  washed 
tbeir  hands  and  fares,  alto  the  auriilices . 


is  also  gi 


0  the  piKina  (q.  v.).     In  tbe  south  of  Germany  the 


.__ p, of  the  clmster-court,  w 

voir  of  water  or  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  and  water- 
troughs  around  tbe  sides  (or  washing  at Parker,  Glut- 

Lavar  (*^^^Z  and  n>a,  kit/or',  prop,  a  battH  for  bal- 
ing in,  and  suMgnifying  a  "pan"  for  cooking,  1  Sam.  ii. 
14;  or  a  firt-pan,  '■hearth."  Zerh.  xii,  6;  dim  a  puipit 
or  "  scaffold"  of  similar  form  for  a  rostrum,  2  Chron.  vi, 
18;  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  sacred  wash-bowl  of  the 
tabernacle  and  Temple,  Exod.  xxx,  18,  28;  xxxi,  9, 
XXXV,  10;  XKXviii,  B;  xxxix,  39;  xl,  7,  II,  W:  Lev. 
viii,  11;  aKingsxvi,  17;  plur.  fem.  1  Kiiig»  vii,  30, 38, 
ID,  4<t,  plural  masc.  i  Chron.  iv,  6,  H;  Sept  Kovrlip, 
Vulg.  ^ifrrum),  a  baiun  ti>  contain  the  water  used  by  the 
priests  in  their  ablutions  daring  their  sacied  minislni- 
liona.     This  was  of  two  sorts  in  difl^rent  peiinds. 

1.  The  original  one  was  fabricated  at  the  divine  com- 
maiul  (Exod.  xxx,  18)  of  bnss  (o^P^,  r^Ons,  see 
BUhr,  .!;yn6oU-,  i,  484,  486;  HkhaeUs,  Soe.  Coll',  emu- 
nmr.iv;  Umbleit,in  the  ^raiNn  Had  A'riTbtrn,  I»43,  p. 
167),  nut  of  the  metal  mirrors  which  the  women  brougbi 
from  Egypt  (Exod.  zxxviii,  8).  The  notion  heU  by 
soma  Jewish  writers,  and  re|Hi>duGed  by  Franriua,  Biihr 
iSgxib.  i,  41*4),  and  olbeni,  li>unded  on  the  omiasiim  of 
tlie  word  "women,"  that  the  brazen  veasel,  beuig  pol- 
iitheil,  served  as  a  mirror  to  the  Levites,  is  untenable. 
(See  the  parallel  possagc,  1  Sam.  ii,  22,  where  Crrj, 
•ji'vauiCr,  is  inserted;  Uesenlus  on  the  piep.  S,  p.  172; 
Keil,fi>K.4n-A.pl.i,c.  1,919;  Ghariua,  PAiL  ^m-r.  i, 
580,  edDathe;  Ughifont,  YtrMT.  rrntp/.  c  87, 1;  Jen- 
nings, Jtv.  A  Htif.  p.  302 ;  Kniibel,  Kirrt^.  Krrg.  IhatA. 
?:xod.xxxviii;  IMiilo,  1'^.iVru.iii,  IS;  ii,156,  ed.Uaa- 
gey.)  Its  siie  and  shape  are  not  given,  but  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  circiihir.  It  contained  water  wherewith 
the  priesta  were  to  wash  tbeir  hands  and  their  feet 
whenever  ihev  entered  the  tabernacle,  or  came  near  to 
the  altar  to  minister  (Exo<<.  xl,  Z2).  Ir  stood  in  the 
court  between  the  altar  and  the  iloor  of  the  tabernacle, 
and,  acconling  to  Jewish  traiUtion,  a  little  to  tbe  south 
(Exod.  xxx,  19,  21;  Reland,  .4n(.  J/fir.pt.i,  ch.iv,  9; 
CIcDMns,  lie  Labn  jKaeo,  iil,  9 ;  ap.  tJgolini  Thtt.  xix). 
It  rented  on  a  basis  (^a,  km.  Sept-  J3aaic),  L  e.  a  foot, 
though  bj-  some  explained  to  be  a  cover  (Clemens,  iMdl 
c.  iil,  6),  of  copper  or  brass,  which 


>f  the  w 
tabernacle  court  (Exod.  x 


'midedal 


tbe  door  of  tl 

This '■fr«it"stei„, — -  . — ,. 

miile  of  it,  tn  bai'e  been  something  more  thib  a  mrie 
staml  or  support.  Probably  it  fonned  a  lower  basin  to 
catch  Ibe  water  which  floweil,  through  tapa  or  other- 
wise, from  the  laver.  Tbe  priests  could  not  have  washed 
m  the  laver  itself,  as  all  the  water  would  have  been 
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tWeby  deiSted,  and  so  would  have  bad  to  be  renewed 
fnr  each  ablution.  The  OrientaUs  in  their  wa^hin^rs, 
make  use  of  a  vessel  with  a  long  spout,  and  wash  at  the 
itieam  which  issues  from  thence,  the  waste  water  being 
received  in  a  basin  which  is  placed  underneath.  ^>ee 
Ablution.  It  has  therefore  l>cen  suggested  that  tliey 
held  their  hands  and  feet  under  streams  that  flowed 
from  the  laver,  and  that  the  **f(M>t**  caught  the  water 
that  felL  As  no  mention  is  made  of  a  vessel  whereat 
to  wash  the  parts  of  the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  laver  served  this  purpo(«e  ahio. 
The  Jewish  commentators  state  (perhaps  referring,  how- 
ever, to  the  Uter  vessels  in  the  Temple)  that  any  kind 
of  water  might  be  used  for  the  laver,  but  that  the  water 
must  be  changed  every  day.  They  aim  mention  that 
altlution  before  entering  the  talieniacle  was  in  no  case 
dispensed  with.  A  man  might  be  perfectly  clean,  might 
be  quite  free  from  any  ceremonial  im])urity,  and  might 
even  have  washed  his  hands  and  feet  before  he  left 
home,  but  still  he  could  by  no  means  enter  the  taberna- 
cle without  previous  ablution  at  the  laver.  *Mn  the 
account  of  the  offering  by  the  woman  suspected  of  adul- 
terv  there  is  mention  made  of  *  holv  water'  mixed  with 
duttt  from  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle,  which  the  woman 
was  to  drink  according  to  certaui  rites  (Numb,  v,  17). 
MiiHt  pn>)>ably  this  was  water  taken  fn>m  the  laver. 
I'erhapa  the  same  should  be  said  of  the  *  water  of 
purifying*  (Numb,  viii,  7),  which  was  sprinkled  on 
the  Invites  on  occasion  of  their  consecration  to  the 
scr\*ic«  oX  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle."  Like  the  other 
ve<i(<i«'li«  belonging  to  the  tabeniacle,  the  laver  was,  to- 
Ijeiher  with  its  "foot,"  consecrated  with  oil  (I^cv.  viii, 
10.  11).  No  mention  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  oKMle  of  transporting  it,  but  in  Numb,  iv,  14  a  pas- 
Mge  is  added  in  the  Sept.,  agreeing  with  the  Samaritan 
Pent,  and  the  Samaritan  version,  which  preHcril)es  the 
method  of  packing  it,  viz.  in  a  purple  cloth,  protected 
l)y  a  Hkin  covering.     See  Tarrknacue. 

1  In  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  when  the  number  of  both 

piieiitM  and  victims  had  greatly  increased,  Un  lavers 

^<?re  uffed  for  the  sacrificts,  and  the  molten  sea  for  the 

pnwmal  ablutions  of  the  priests  ( 2  (.'hn»n.  iv,  6).    These 

hiverR  are  more  minutely  described  than  that  of  the 

****niafle.    These  likewi**  were  of  copper  (** brass"), 

'»»ed  on  bases  (r":sr,  from  "jstx,  to  "  stand  upright," 

^^•'w»iu^^A^«Itfr.  p.  66)),  670 ,  Sept.  (inecizes  fitx^^v**'^* 

^%  b(uf»)  (1  Kings  vii,  27,  89),  five  on  the  nc»rth  and 

*^^^  sides  respectively  of  the  court  of  the  pric»«t».   They 

^!^  a»ed  for  washing  the  animals  to  be  offered  in  bunit- 

'r^iKs  (2  Chron.  iv,  6).     Joee[»hus  {Attf.  viii,  3,  i)) 

^■*«  no  distinct  accoimt  of  their  form.     Aliaz  mutila- 

.  **ie  laver,  and  remove<l  it  fnim  its  base  (2  Kings 

*^'.  17),    Whether  Hexekiah  rest<»red  the  parts  cut  off 

!f"**'  Mated,  but  in  the  account  of  the  arthrks  taken  by 
*  ^^hald«ans  from  the  Temple  onlv  the  ImHes  are 

*?^"*>ned  (2  Kings  xxv,  16;  Jer.  lii,  17;  Josephus 

^"*  even  these,  /In/,  x,  8,  5). 

.    ^he  dimensions  of  the  bases,  with  the  lavers,  as 

P^*^  in  the  Hebrew  text,  are  four  cubits  in  length  and 

^{^  K  and  three  in  height.     The  Sept.  gives  4  by  4, 

J"*^  ^  in  height.     Josephus,  who  a|>peani  t«  have  fi»l- 

,    ^*  «  various  reading  of  the  Sept.,  makes  them  five  in 

fH^^,  four  in  width,  and  six  in  height  (1  Kings  vii,  28; 

J  *'^iu8,  ad  k)c. ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  viii,  8, 8).    There  were 

^.^J^H  four  wheels  of  one  and  a  half  cubit  in  diameter, 

^^  spokes,  etc.,  all  cast  in  one  piece.    The  principal 

y^   Acquiring  explanation  may  be  thus  enumerated: 

^^^  *  Orders'  (ni"^*Op,  Sept.  ovyKXtionara,  Vulgate 

•™'P'««r«p),  probably' panels.    Gesenius  (rAw/i/r.  p.  938) 

"^P^**^««  these  to  have  been  ornament*  like  s<{uarc 

*^^^'?*'  with  engraved  work.     (6)  *  Ledges'  (D-^sb^a. 

*|J*^'*/««va,  junftura,  fh)m  3^13,  *  to   cut  in  notches,' 

^^"^ius,  p.  1411),  jointo  in  corners  of  bases  or  fillets 

^^.'^  jointai     (c)  <  Additions*  (Pr*^,  from  n;b.  *  to 

^^"**^'  Geaenius,  pw  746;  x^^h  ^^t  whence  Thenius 


suggests  Xcifpoi  or  Xwpa  as  the  tnie  reading^  probablj 
festoons;  Loghtfoot  translates  'nuvgines  oblique  de- 
scendentes.*  (rf)  *  Plates*  (CS^D,  irpoix'>vr<*i  "^'»?  Ge- 
senius,  p.  972 ;  Lightfoot,  vuiua  trrecB  tetragurm),  prob- 
ably axles,  cast  in  the  same  piece  as  the  wheels,  (e) 
'  Undersetters*  (Picns,  lu/jmi,  humfruli,  GeseiL  p.  724), 
either  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  or  a  sort  of  handles  for 
moving  the  whole  machine ,  Lightfoot  renders  'ooltunnas 
fuldentes  Uvacrum.*  (/)  *  Naves'  (O'^^si^n,  madvtli), 
(g)  *  Spokes'  (O'^p^PI,  radU ;  the  two  words  combine<l 
m  the  Sept  t)  irpayfiaTfia,  (lesen.  p.  686;  Schleusner, 
/>a:.  r.  T,  Tpayfi.),  (h)  *  Felloes*  (Q'^S*,  vturoi,  canikif 
Gesen.  p.  266).  (i)  •  Chapiter*  (nnpx,  cc^c'c,  mmmi- 
tas,  Gesen.  p.  726),  perhaps  the  rim  of  the  circtdar  open- 
ing (*  mouth,'  1  Kings  ^-ii,  81)  in  the  convex  top.  (k) 
A  *  round  compass'  (S'^r^  ^^?»  Gesenius,  p.  985,  989, 
trrpoyyvXov  KVKXift ;  rotunditii»\  perhaps  the  convex 
roof  of  the  base.  To  these  parts  Josephus  adds  chains, 
which  may  probably  be  the  festoons  above  mentioned 
(/ln/.viii,3.  6). 


•   r 


Conjectnral  Diagram  of  the  Laver.    (After  Thenias.) 

«,  bonUn ;  6,  l«dffM ;  r,  adriltloiw ;  d,  platM  i  «,  nndcnfttcn ;  /,  iuvm  ,  g, 
•poke*,  A,  fvlUw*;  i, rha|rttvr;  «,  rouid  coibi  ~ 


'*  Thenius,  with  whom  Keil  in  the  main  agrees,  both  of 
them  differing  fn>m  Kwald,  in  a  minute  examination  of 
the  whole  passage,  but  not  without  some  transposition, 
chiefly  of  the  greater  [»art  of  ver.  81  to  ver.  86,  deduces  a 
construction  of  the  bases  and  lavers,  which  seems  fairlv 
to  reconcile  the  vcrj*  great  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Fol- 
lowing chiefly  his  dencription,  we  may  suppose  the  base 
to  have  been  a  (juadrangular  h(»llow  frame,  connecte<i 
at  its  comers  by  pilasters  (ledges),  and  moved  by  four 
wheels  or  high  castors,  one  at  each  comer,  with  handles 
(plates)  for  drawing  the  machine.  The  sides  of  this 
frame  were  divideil  into  three  vertical  panels  or  coni- 
r»artments  (borders),  omamented  with  iMss-reliefs  of 
li(»ns,  oxen,  and  chemhim.  The  top  of  the  bat«e  was 
convex,  with  a  circular  o|>ening  of  one  and  a  half  culit 
diameter.  The  tof)  its<»lf  was  covered  with  engravwl 
cherubim,  lions,  and  |uilm- trees  or  branches.  The 
height  of  the  convex  top  from  the  upper  plane  of  the 
liase  was  one  and  a  half  cubit,  and  the  space  l>etwcen 
this  top  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  laver  one  and  a 
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hilTcDlnt  mote.  The  Uvw  rested  on  mpports  (iinder- 
•euew)  riwng  from  the  fuur  comen  uf  the  tiaM.  Esch 
taver  cimlaiueil  40  '  Wh»'  ((Jr.  xo«C).  or  shout  300  gol- 
loiu.  Its  tlimeiwioiw,  therefore,  to  be  in  proponiiKi  to 
Mv«n  feet  (four  cubits,  vcr.  38)  in  diimcter,  must  have 
liecD  about  thirty  iiiihe*  in  depth.  The  great  heiglit 
iif  the  whole  machine  wa»  dnubllesa  in  order  In  hrin;;  it 
neartheheiRht  orihealt«(3Chrcm.iv,U  Ariu  Mim- 
uniu,  De  Ttmfli  Fabrku,  in  Crit.  .Sac.  viii,  «M ,  Li^ht- 
r<wt,  Omrr.  Temiili.  f.  xxxvii.  A,  vuL  i,  p.  BHi  s  Theniu^  in 
Kang,  Exrg.  Bandb.  on  1  Kinga  vii,  and  Append,  p. 
41;  Ewald,  GeacttoKc,  i)i,813;  Kei\,  Uandb.  dtr  BiU. 
Arth.  §  M,  p.  138,  129)."  Mr.  Paine,  in  hi*  work 
on  Solomoiit  Temple  (plate  xii,  tig.  S),  f^vea  the  rollow- 
ing  conjectural  new  of  one  of  the«  lavere,  which  la 
more  compact,  leas  likely  to  be  overtumetl,  and  mure 
cloKly  analogoiu  to  the  form  of  the  (treat  or  roollen  sea 


2  LAVlNGTOlf 

Eaat  Liverpool  churches,  Ohio,  and  in  tbe  ipring  of  ISM 
he  was  elected  principal  uf  Mongolia  Academy,  at  Uur- 
ganlown,  West  Va.,  where  he  died  OeU  28, 1*165,  Mr. 
Ldverty  wag  especially  adapiod  la  the  training  anil  in- 
Unicliun  of  youlh,  and  be  alwaya  devolsd  himself  with 
untiring  Msiduily  to  whatever  he  undertnok. — Wilson, 
/•™6.  Ilimorital  Aliuaae,  1866,  p.  167, 
LaTlaUe.PiKHRBJoHEPH.aKoiaan  Catholic  prelate. 


n,  and  received  br 


lUegialc  aiiJthcolat{i'*''ii'ic*'™ 
uf  his  native  dtf.  In  1K43  he  came  to  the  L'liiled 
.SuicR,  and  was  ordained  priest  the  following  year.  Af- 
ter a  year's  service  in  Now  York  City  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  St  Mary's  CuUcge,  Lebanoo,  Ky., 


appoint 
'  'le  declinwl  the  pmffereil  bu>hopriu  of 


n  llt65a< 


.  of  Louii 


He 


r"  according  lo  Pulno. 
Yet  in  neither  of  these  Aguresdoe*  the  "baae," 
«  hcish'T 


aste  water,  or  of  aiding  in  any  w 

iM  the  laver  ilaelf  were  fuminhed 
■X.  below  formed  a  lank  with  opi 
g  the  stream 


le  of  eilching  tlie 
the  ablu^iis,  un- 

ings  on  the  (up  for 
in'ed  its  cleanmng 


IHirjwM.    The  portable  rirai  was  iln 
ience  of  replenishing  and  emptying. 

8.  In  the  seconil  'I'emidc  there  appears  to  have  been 
n]dy  one  lai'cr  of  brau  (Mlshna,  Mildnlk,  'in.  6\  with 
twelve  instead  of  two  ship-cocka,  and  ■  machine  for 
raising  water  and  rilling  it  (Miahna,  Tamvt,  lii.  8j  com- 
[>are  1,4,  Zand,  iii,  ID).  Uf  lla  Am  or  shape  we  hare 
nu  infonna^on,  but  it  was  probably  like  those  of  Solo- 
mon's I'emple.  J<ne])hu%  in  hli  deaeriptiun  of  HenHl'a 
'I'cmple  (lfnr,v,  6>,  scarcely  alludes  In  this  lavcr.  Sec 
II.  (1.  Clemens, /Ar  Libra  uciieu(L'tr.  1726  ^  alto  in  Ugn- 
liiii  Thamr.  xln)  i  Limv,  IM  liibtraar.  fad,  iii,  6,  7,  p. 
41X1  s(|.,  andublc  16;  MUlpandiis,  (/»  >;i>-l'.  li,  p.492! 
l.'IvnipereurinSurenhiuius'a.mwi)nii,v,3rill;  Scliaacht, 
Aximidc.  iid  Ilxn.  aaliq.  p.  207  sq,;  ZUIIig,  Chrrubim- 
•riiitm.  p.  60  sq. ;  lirllneisen,  In  the  Stullgarl.  Knailbl. 
IKIl.  N'u.  6  sq. ;  A.  Clanta,  .Ifriiilioa,  bibRc.  (Croningen. 
I7JJ),  p.  G3{  Scacchi,  Mgralt.  larr.  fbrorhriiiii.  p.  41 ; 


I>Bvart7,  Wii. 


'„  an  Atncrican  I'mbvterian 
n  Cnnily,  l>a.,  June  16,  IKWj 
was  educated  at  Washington  i'oUcgc,  Pa.  I  clan  iif  1H491. 
and  studied  theoIr>gv  In  PriiKitiiii  Theological  Semi' 
narj'.  In  (he  fall  of  IH.'i.'t  he  was  ordained  and  installnl 
pvUor  of  Big  Spring  and  New  (^umlH'riainl  churches, 
(Ihio.  In  connection  wilh  his  minislrrialdulic*  he  also 
rilled  the  position  of  principal  of  Hagenilown  Arailemy. 
Ill  1867  he  accepted  the  |iaaii'rate  of  the  WellaviUc  and 


died  May  II,  1867.  Uuhop  UviiUe  was  a 
zeal  and  energy,  lie  founded  several  educalional  and 
benevolent  instilutiona  in  bia  diocese.  His  character 
was  such  as  U>  win  him  the  caleem  not  only  uf  his  own 
people^  lint  of  the  citizens  generally.— .4  ncrinm  .4  imaai 
Cgdop-rilvi,  1867.  p.  428. 

IiBVinBtoil,  (Jeohiie,  an  English  prelate,  noted  tir 
his  uitagoniem  to  Wesley  ami  WhiteAeld,  was  born  in 
Wiliahire  in  IGKl;  became  cannn  of  Si.  Paul's,  Lonlim, 
in  1782,  and  in  1747  was  promoted  to  tbe  bishopric  of 
Exeter.  Shortly  arter  bis  elevation  (a  the  ^iacopal 
itigiiHy,  Idvington,  who  had  fium  the  ritat  looked  unfa- 
vorably upon  the  Helbodislic  mnvemciit.  founil  an  np- 
ponunity  to  exert  Ilia  episcopal  juiisdiclion  upon  one 
of  the  ministerx  of  bis  diiwcse,  (he  Kev.  Mr.  Thompscm. 
"ihe  tolerant  and  zealous  rector  ofSLtiennis,' whohail 
dared  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  a  more  genuine  anil 
active  religious  spirit  among  the  people  of  his  own  par- 
ish, and  tbe  community  in  its  neighborhood.  In  this 
instance  the  biahop  failed  utterly  of  cutting  ahiirl  ilie 
evangelizing  efforts  of  an  earnest  and  zealous  servant  of 
(iod,andlie  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  apubUc  attack 
on  the  originators  of  the  whole  movemrait — Wesley  and 
\Vhitetield~ui  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  EnllHirimm  of 
Mrlhnduli  and  PiipulM  eomparrd  (London,  1749. 8  parts, 
8vo),  in  which  he  "  exaggerated  their  real  fatdls.  ami 
iminit«il  l»  them  many  that  were  monstrous  lictums." 
The  attack  was  at  once  taken  up  by  both  the  pcmms 
assailed  in  Ihe  pampblci,  and  fmra  the  position  assnmp'l 
by  Wesley  in  his  answer  many  of  the  English  Church 
divines  have  plucked  an  arrow  in  difenoe  of  their  ovrn 
Church  111  Weidey'a  day.  Soul  hey  was  the  Hrst  in  crn- 
Burc  Wesley  for  ihe  use  of  intemperate  language  in  l>L< 
reply  tu  Lavington,  but  there  is  really  no  reason  fur 
any  one,  however  anxious  to  shield  Mr.Wesley.  to  de- 
fend his  harsh  treatment  of  Ihe  bishop,  when  we  c«n- 
sider  that  Ihe  pmvocalion  was  great  indeed.  Mr.  Ty- 
emun.  Wesley's  latc<il  biographer  (London,  1871,3  vok 
8vo  1  N.  York,  Ilaipcr  and  Brothen,  3  vols.  8vo.  18721, 
certainly  goes  tno  fur  wticn  he  attempts  to  clear  Wes- 
ley's skirts  by  saying  that  lavington  "desrrvrd  all  he 
gol.^Aml  that  he  was"abuf111o^inghishnp''and^acow- 
ar<lly  cahimniator"  (ii,  !W,  IA3).  Dot  there  is  no  Jus- 
tice in  Ihe  attempts  of  modem  English  writers  toprsiw 
bishi^  I jivington  a(  (he  expense  of  Mr.  Wealcy.  The 
bishop  made  a  most  undigniHed  asaault  on  men  wbn 
were  engaged  in  a  work  approveil  and  owned  of  <ind, 
and.  as  his  laler  conduct  towanls  lady  Huntingdon 
and  Wesley  himself  pmves,  retreated  from  the  pna- 
lion  he  had  taken,  "apokigizing  to  ber  ladyship  [Hnnt- 
ingilon]  and  the  Messm.  Whltelield  and  W'ealey  for  (be 


I  unjiisi 


lesteil  1 1 


fcigneil  regret  at  having  ui^uaily  wounded  their  feel- 
ings, and  exposeillhcm  to  the  odium  of  the  world' (/.niJjr 
ItHiilini/ibm'i  f.ifr  and  Tiiiifii,r\i.  vii).  How  in  the  boe 
of  this  pnritiiHi.  however  hypocritical  on  tbe  part  of  Lav- 
ingtim,  any  English  writers  can  aflbrd  to  d^nd  hiahnp 
l^vinglini's  position,  as  has  been  dime  latelr  in  (be 
.Vorih  Hriliih  Rrdew  (Jan.  1871),  seems  to  us  alill  moc* 
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rtran^  when  we  take  into  consitlcratinn  the  attitude  of  '  higher  interests  of  his  spiritual  kinf^om  require.  Mcw- 
Wc^lcy  on  hb  last  meeting  with  bishop  I^vingtun :  **  I  i  ed  in  this  light,  nairarles  not  only  become  iiossible,  but 
was  well  pleased  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Sup|)er  with  |  even  probable  for  the  furtherance  of  the  divine  economy 
my  old  opponent,  bishop  I^vington.  Oh,  may  we  sit  ,  of  salvation.  (See  Bushcll,  Nature  and  the  SupematU' 
down  toy^ther  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Father!"  record-    rai.)     SSec  MiiiACLE. 

eti  by  Wesley  himself  in  his  journal  of  176*2.  Bishop  III.  Fonm  of  the  Divine  Iajw, — The  manner  in  which 
I^vington,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  fon<l  of  polemical ,  God  governs  rational  creatures  is  by  a  law,  as  the  rule 
extravagances,  for  a  few  years  after  his  attack  on  Meth- I  of  their  obedience  to  him.  and  this  is  what  wc  call 
rniism  he  wrote  The  Moraritnis  compared  and  dettcted  .  Ood'a  moral  government  of  the  world.  At  their  ver>' 
(1755,  8vo).  Besides  these  two  attacks  u|)on  fellow- <  creatiim  he  placed  all  intelligcncps  under  such  a  system. 
i  /hristians,  he  published  some  occujtitmal  Sernunui,  He  I  Thus  he  gave  a  law  to  amjtU,  which  some  of  them  have 
died  in  17G2.  See,  besides  the  references  already  made,  |  kept,  and  have  been  continued  in  a  state  of  obedience  to 
Polwhele,//u/oiiy  o/*Z>fr<msAifr,i,31l);  Stevens, //m/. q/*  i  it;  but  which  others  bmke.  and  thereby  plunged  thcm- 


AfeJhodutm^  i,  247, 800 ;  Afefh,  Quart,  Reviw,  1871,  p.  300 
■q.    (J.H.W.) 

Zsavipedium.     Sec  Foot-waahtno. 

Iia'W  is  ustially  defined  as  a  rule  of  action;  it  is 
noore  properly  a  precept  or  command  coming  fn»m  a  su- 
I»erior  authority,  which  an  inferior  is  bound  to  obey. 
Such  laws  emanate  frt»m  the  king  or  legislative  body  of 
a  nation.  Such  enactments  of*'  the  pc»wers  that  be"  are 
recognised  in  Scripture  as  resting  upon  the  ultimate  au- 
thority of  the  divine  Lawgiver  (Rom.  xiii,  1).  We 
propone  in  this  article  to  discuss  only  the  various  dis- 


selves  into  destruction  and  misery'.  In  like  manner  he 
also  gave  a  law  to  Adunij  which  was  in  the  form  of  a 
covenant,  and  in  which  Adam  stood  as  a  covenant  heail 
to  all  his  posterity  (Kom.  v).  But  our  first  parenta  soon 
violated  that  law,  and  fell  from  a  state  of  innocence  to  a 
state  of  sin  and  misery  (Hos.  vi,  7).     See  Falu 

1.  The  *'/xiir  of  Soture"  is  the  will  of  (Jo«l  relating 
to  human  actions,  grounded  in  the  moral  difference  of 
things,  and,  bccawne  discoverable  by  natural  light,  obli- 
gator}' uixm  all  mankind  (Kom.  i,  20;  ii,  14, 15).  This 
law  is  coeval  with  the  human  race,  bindmg  all  over  the 


tlnctions  or  applications  of  the  term,  in  an  ethical  sense,  |  gIol)e,  and  at  all  times;  yet,  through  the  comiption  of 
reserving  for  a  separate  place  the  consideration  (»f  the  i  reason,  it  is  insufficient  to  lead  us  to  happiness,  and  ut- 
Mosaic  law,  in  its  various  aspects,  ceremonial,  moral,  |  terly  unable  to  acquaint  us  how  sin  is  to  be  forgiven, 
and  civil.  I  without  the  assistance  of  revelation.     This  law  is  that 

L  Ciiusification  ofL(tvs  an  to  their  inttrior  Xature. —  !  generally  designate  d  by  the  term  amitrience^  which  is  in 
1.  **PenallAncs"  are  such  as  have  some  penalty  to  en-  !  strictness  a  capacity  of  being  affected  by  the  moral  re- 
ff  >rce  them.  All  the  laws  of  God  are  and  cann(»t  but  )>e  |  lations  of  actions;  m  other  wonls.  merely  a  ftNfe  of  right 
penal,  because  ever}'  breach  of  Ids  law  is  sin,  and  meri-  i  andicronf/.  It  is  the  judgment  which  intellectually  de- 
torious  of  punishment.  i  tcrmines  the  moral  quality  of  an  act,  and  this  alwa}r8 

2.  *'/i»rrcftff<7Aatr«"  are  prescript  ions  or  maxims  with-  by  a  comimrison  with  some  assumed  standard.  With 
out  any  punishment  annexed  to  them.  '  those  who  have  a  revelation,  this,  of  course,  is  the  test ; 

8.  ** Positive  Iaiw$^  are  precepts  which  are  not  found-  '  with  others,  education,  tradition,  or  caprice.  Hence  the 
ed  upon  any  reasons  known  to  those  to  whom  they  are  I  importance  of  a  trained  conscieni*e,  not  only  for  the  pur^ 
pven.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  God  gave  the  |  |K>se  of  cidtivating  its  susceptibility  to  a  high  degree  of 
law  of  the  Sabbath;  of  abstinence  from  the  fruit  of  the  |  sensitiveness  and  authority,  but  also  in  onler  to  correct 
tree  of  knowledge,  etc  In  childhood  most  of  the  pa-  the  judgment  and  furnish  it  a  just  basis  of  decision.  A 
rental  commands  are  necessarily  (»f  this  nature,  owing  perverted  or  misle<l  conscience  is  scarcely  less  disastrous 
to  the  incapacity  of  the  child  to  understand  the  grounds  !  than  a  hard  or  blind  one.   HiHtor}-  is  full  of  the  miseries 


of  their  inculcation. 
1 1.  Certain  SpecUd  I'sea  of  the  Term.— I. "  Lair  off/on- 


and  mischiefs  (»ccasioned  by  a  misguided  moral  sense. 
2.  *^  Ceremonial  Law^  is  thai  which  prescribes  the 


Or"  is  a  system  of  rules  c«)nstructed  by  people  of  fashion, !  rites  of  worship  under  the  Old  Testament.  These  rites 
ami  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intenxiurse  with  one  |  were  typical  of  Christ,  and  were  obligatory  only  till 
Another,  and  ftir  no  other  purpose.  Conse«iucntly  n(»th-  ,  ('hrist  had  finished  his  work,  and  liegan  to  erect  his  Gos- 
ing  ia  adverted  to  by  the  law  of  honor  but  what  tends    pel  Church  (ileb.  vii,  0, 11 ;  x,  1 ;  Eph.  ii,  10;  CoL  ii,  14 ; 


(;alv,2,3). 

3.  **  Judicial  Lnv^'*  was  that  which  directed  the  policy 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  undir  the  peculiar  dominion  of 


t€>  incommode  this  intercourse.  Hence  this  law  only 
F»rescribe8  and  regulates  the  duties  l)etwixt  equals,  omit- 
^mfs  such  as  relate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as 
thnee  which  we  owe  to  our  inferiors,  and  in  most  in-  i  (iod  as  their  i>upnme  magistrate,  and  never,  except  in 
>«iances  is  favorable  to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  |  things  relatuig  to  murd  equity,  was  binding  on  uny  but 
Statural  passiona.     Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  adul-  ,  the  Hebn>w  nation. 

t-  «»r>-,  drunkenness,  prodigality,  duelling,  and  of  revenge  i  4.  *♦  J/orr//  Iavc'  is  that  declaration  of  GoiVs  will  which 
i  II  "the  extreme,  and  lays  no  stress  upon  the  virtues  op-  dirct'ts  end  binds  all  men,  in  ever}'  age  and  place,  to  their 
TvMiite  to  these.  whole  duty  to  him.     It  was  most  solemidy  proclaimed 

2-  **  LattM  of  Nation/*  are  those  rules  which,  by  a  tacit    by  (iod  himst  If  at  Sinai,  to  confirm  the  original  law  of 
**^nsent, are  agreed  upon  among  all  communities,  at  least    nature,  and  correct  men's  mistakes  concerning  the  de- 
^noong  those  who  are  reckoned  the  polite  and  human- 
ized part  of  mankind. 


mands  of  it.     It  is  denominated  [>erfect  (Psa.  xix,  7), 
perpetual  (Matt,  v,  17,  18\  holy  (Hom.  vii.  12),  good 


3,^Lates  of  Nature,^ — "The  word  law  is  sometimes  !  (Rom.  vii,  12\  spiritual  (K<im.  vii,  14),  excce<ling  broad 

^Iso  employed  in  order  to  express  not  only  the  moral  j  (Psa.  cxix,  %).     Some  deny  that  it  is  a  rule  of  conduct 

^X»aiKH!tion  between  free  agents  of  an  inferior,  and  oth-  i  to  believers  under  the  (iospel  dispensation;  but  it  is 

of  a  superior  power,  but  also  in  order  to  express  the  i  easy  to  see  the  futility  of  such  an  idea;  for,  as  a  tran- 

rrrerao^,  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  I  script  of  the  mind  of  (tod,  it  must  he  the  criterion  of 

in  inanimate  nature.     However,  the  expression  law  of    moral  good  and  evil.     It  is  also  given  for  that  very  pur- 

rtntHre^  Irxnatvnr^  is  improper  and  figurative.    The  term  I  pose,  tliat  we  may  see  our  duty,  and  abstain  from  every- 

law  impliea,  in  its  strict  sense,  ttpontaneity^  or  the  power  j  thing  derogatory  to  the  divine  glor}'.     It  affords  us 

«kf  deciding  between  right  and  wrong,  and  of  choosing  '.  grand  ideas  of  the  holiness  and  purity  of  (iod;  without 

lH*tween  good  and  evil,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  law-  i  attention  to  it,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  sin.   Christ 

tnver  as  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  regulate  their  S  himself  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  it ;  and  though 

nHidoct  according  to  his  dictates"  (Kitto,  s.  v.).     More-  '  we  cannot  do  as  he  did,  yet  we  are  commanded  to  follow 

Mver,  the  powers  of  nature,  which  these  laws  are  con-  |  his  example.     Love  to  <i(mI  is  the  end  of  the  moral  law 

ceived  as  representing,  are  nothing  in  reality  but  the    as  well  as  the  end  of  the  (iospol.     By  the  law,  also,  we 

power  of  (Sod  exerted  in  these  directions.     Hence  these  i  are  le«l  to  see  the  nature  of  holiness  and  our  own  de- 

lawi  m^  at  any  time  be  suspended  by  God  when  the  :  pravity,  and  learn  to  be  humbled  under  a  sense  of  our 
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imperfection.  We  are  not  under  it,  however,  as  a 
covenant  of  works  (Gal.  Hi,  13),  or  as  a  source  of 
terror  (Ron),  viii,  1),  although  we  must  abide  by  it, 
t«»gether  with  the  whole  perceptive  word  of  God,  as 
the  rule  of  our  conduct  (Rom.  iii,  31 ;  vii).     See  Law 

OF  MOSKS. 

IV.  Scriptural  Uses  of  the  Law The  word  «*  law" 

(ny n,  torah\  vo/iof)  is  proi>erly  used,  in  Scripture  as 
elsewhere,  to  express  a  definite  commandment  laid  down 
by  any  recognised  authority.  The  commandment  may 
be  general  or  (as  in  Lev.  vi,  9, 14,  etc., '*  the  law  of  the 
bunit-ijffHring,"  etc.)  particular  in  iu  Ijearing,  the  au- 
thority either  human  or  divine.  It  w  extended  to  pre- 
scriptions respecting  sanitary  or  purificatory  arrange- 
ments (♦'  the  law  of  her  that  has  been  in  childbed,"  or 
of  those  that  have  had  the  lepn»sy,  I^v.  xiv,  2),  or  even 
to  an  architectural  design  ("the  law  of  the  house,"  Ezek. 
xliii,  12) :  so  in  Rom.  vii,  2,'*  the  law  of  the  husband"  b 
his  authority  over  his  wife.  But  when  the  wonl  is  used 
with  the  article,  and  without  any  wonis  of  limitation,  it 
refers  to  the  expressed  will  of  (JchI,  and,  iu  nine  cases  out 
often,  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  the  Tenuteuch,  of  which  . 
it  f  »rms  the  chief  portion. 

The  Hebrew  word  (derived  from  the  root  HI'',  yarah\ 
"to  point  out," and  so  "to  direct  and  lcad")7ays  more 
stress  on  its  moral  authority,  as  teaching  the  triith,  and  , 
guiding  in  the  right  way ;  the  Greek  vii/ioc  (fr«»m  W/ioi,  : 
I'  to  assign  or  apiniint";  on  its  constraming  power,  as 
imposed  and  enf«»rced  by  a  recognised  authority.  But 
in  either  case  it  is  a  commandment  proceeding  from 
without,  and  distinguished  fn)m  the  free  action  of  its 
subjects,  although  not  necessarily  opposed  thereto. 

The  sense  of  the  word,  however,  extenils  its  scope, 
and  assumes  a  more  abstract  character  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostle  Paul  No^oc,  when  used  by  him  with 
the  article,  still  refers  in  general  to  the  law  of  Moses; 
but  when  used  without  the  article,  so  as  to  embrace  any 
manifestation  of  "law,"  it  includes  all  powers  which  act 
on  the  will  of  man  by  compulsion,  or  by  the  pressure  of 
external  motives,  whether  their  commands  be  or  be  not 
expressed  in  definite  forms.  This  is  seen  in  the  con- 
stant opposition  oftpya  v^mov  (**  works  done  under  the 
constraint  of  law")  to  faith,  or  "  works  of  faith."  that  is, 
works  done  freely  by  the  internal  influence  of  faith.  A 
still  more  remarkable  use  of  the  wonl  is  found  in  Rom. 
vii,  23,  where  the  power  of  evil  over  the  will,  arising 
from  the  corruption  of  man,  is  spoken  of  as  a  *•  law  of 
sin,"  that  is,  an  unnatural  tyraimy  proceeding  from  an 
evil  power  without.  The  same  apostle  even  uses  the 
term  "law"  to  denote  the  Christian  dispensation  in 
contrast  with  that  of  Moses  (James  i,  25;  ii,  12;  iv,  1 1 ; 
comp.Rom.x,4j  Heb.\ni,  12^  x,  1);  also  for  the  laws 
or  precepts  established  by  the  (i.iSTKjl  CR»)m.  xiii,8, 10; 
GaLvi,2;  v,23). 

The  occasional  use  of  the  word  "  law"  (as  in  Rom.  iii, 
27,  "law  of  faith,"  in  vii,  23,  "law  of  mv  mind"  [tov 
voofj ;  in  viii,  2, "  law  of  the  spirit  of  life ;"  and  in  James 
i,  25 ;  ii,  12, "  a  |»erfoct  law,  the  law  of  liberty")  tfl  denote 
an  internal  principle  of  action  does  not  reallv  militate 
•gainst  the  general  rule.  For  in  each  case  it  will  be 
seen  that  such  principle  is  spoken  of  in  contrast  with 
some  formal  law,  and  the  wonl  "law"  is  consequentlv 
applie<l  to  it "  lmpn»peHy,"  in  order  to  mark  this  opposi- 
tion, the  (jualifying  w<»rds  which  follow  guanling  against 
any  danger  of  misapprehension  of  its  real  character. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  title  "the  Uw"  is 
occauonally  used  loosely  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  (as  in  John  x,  34,  referring  to  Psn.  Ixxxii,  6; 
in  John  xv,  25,  referring  to  Psa.  xxxv.  10 ;  and  in  I  Cor. 
xiv,  21,  referring  to  Isa.  xxviii,  11, 12).  This  usage  is 
probably  due,  not  only  to  desire  of  brevity  an<l  to  the 
natural  prominence  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  also  to  the 
uredomuiancc  in  the  older  covenant  (when  omsidered 
seoarately  fn)m  the  new,  for  which  it  was  the  prepara- 
tion) <»f  an  external  and  legal  character.— Smith,  a.  v. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  vouoq  very  often 


stands,  even  when  without  the  article,  for  the  Moaaic 
law,  the  term  in  that  sense  being  so  well  known  as  not 
to  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood.   See  Article,  Greek. 

LAW  OF  MOSES  {TV^ia  rrjin)  signifies  the  whole 
body  of  Mosaic  legislation  ( 1  Kings  ii,  8 ;  2  Kings  xxiii 
26 ;  Ezra  iii,  2),  the  law  given  by  Moses,  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  divine  origin,  is  called  rr\TX^  P*l*in,  the  law 
o/JeAoraA(Psa.xix,8;  xxxvii,81;'lsa.T,24,  xxx,9). 
In  the  Utter  sense  it  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
nninn,  the  law  (Deut.  i,  6;  iv,  8,  44;  xvii,  18,  19. 
xxvii,  3,  8).   When  not  so  much  the  substance  of  legis- 
lation, but  rather  the  external  written  code  in  which  it 
is  contained  is  meant,  the  following  terms  are  employed : 
"  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses"  (2  Kings  xiv,6;  Isa.  viii.31 ; 
xxiii,  6 ) ;  "  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lonl,"  or  "  BtH>k  of 
the  Uw  of  God"  (Josh,  xxi  v,  26).    "Judgments,"  "  stat- 
utes," "  testimonies,"  etc,  are  the  various  precepts  con- 
tained in  the  Uw.     In  the  present  article  (which  h«a 
been  carefully  compiled  from  the  most  recent  codifica- 
tions, compared  with  the  sacred  text,  and  which  stren- 
uously maintains  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  ten  com- 
mandraents),  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its 
subsunce,  to  point  out  its  main  principles,  and  to  explain 
the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  progress  of  divine 
re  velat  ion.     For  the  history  of  its  deli  very,  see  Moses  ; 
Exode;  for  its  authenticity,  see  Pentateitch;  for  its 
particuUr  onlinancea,  see  each  in  its  alphabetical  place. 
The  Uw  is  especially  embodied  in  the  last  four  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.     In  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
bers  there  is  perceptible  some  arrangement  of  the  va- 
rious precepts,  although  they  are  not  brought  into  a 
system.     In  Deuteninomy  the  Uw  or  legislation  con- 
tained in  the  three  preceding  books  is  repeated  with 
sligh .  modifications.     See  each  of  these  books. 

The  Jews  assert  that,  besides  the  wriiten  law,  n^*r 
arrsc,  vofiog  tyypa<pog,  which  may  be  translated  into 
other  languages,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  was  communicate<l  to  Moses  on  Monnt 
Sinai  an  oral  law,  MB  \iTZTO  niin,  vcJ/ioc  nypaiftoc, 
which  was  subsequently  written  down,  together  with 
many  rabbinical  observations,  and  is  contained  in  the 
twelve  folio  volumes  which  now  constitute  the  Talmud, 
and  which  the  Jews  assert  cannot  be,  or  at  least  ought 
not  to  be,  translated.     See  Talmit). 

The  Rabbins  divide  the  whole  Mosaic  Uw  into  613 
precepts,  of  which  248  are  aflirmative  and  365  negative. 
I  The  number  of  the  aflirmative  precepts  corresponds  to 
the  248  mcml)ers  of  which,  according  to  rabbinical  anat- 
omy, the  whole  human  body  consists.     The  numt>er  of 
the  negative  precepts  corresponds  to  the  865  days  of  the 
soUr  year,  or,  aci'ording  to  the  rabbinical  wf»rk  Jirand- 
sjrieptl  (which  has  l)een  [uiblished  in  Jewish  German  at 
Cracow  and  in  other  placi»s),  the  negative  precepts  agree* 
in  number  with  the  305  veins  which,  they  say,  are  found 
in  the  human  body.     Hence  their  logic  concludes  that 
if  on  each  (Uy  each  member  of  the  human  b<Hiy  keeps 
one  affirmative  i)recept  and  abstains  fn)m  one  thing  for- 
bidden, the  wliole  law,  and  not  the  Decalogue  alone,  is 
kept.     The  wliole  law  is  sometimes  called  by  Jewish 
writers  Thering,  which  word  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew 
letters  that  are  empWed  to  express  the  number  613,  viz. 
400  =  P-f200  =  -l  +  ro='»+3  =  X     Hence  618  =  r-!n 
thering.     Women  are  subject  to  the  negative  precepts 
or  prohibitions  only,  and  not  to  the  affirmative  precepts 
or  injunctions.     This  exception  arises  partly  from  their 
nature,  and  partly  from  their  being  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  husltands.     Acconling  to  some  rabbinical 
statements  women  are  subject  to  100  precepts  only,  of 
which  64  are  negative  and  36  affirmarive.    The  number 
613  corresponds  also  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Dec- 
alogue.    Others  are  incline<l  to  find  that  there  are  6-20 
precepts  according  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  woni 
ir3=crown,  x-iz.,  400  =  n +200=- n-f  20  =  3;  and  oth- 
ers, again,  obser\'e  that  the  numerical  value  of  the  let- 
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ten  n^ir,  late,  amoiinU  only  to  61 1.  The  firat  in  or-  I  needed  to  control  it«  vigorous  and  impukive  action.  TIte 
<ter  of  tbeae  laws  U  found  in  C^en.  i,  27, 1311  11B, bt  ^^y  '^'^i*  "f  '''"■■  wanderinR  alone  with  G<k1  in  the  si- 
Jr«itM  ,md  muttiplD.  The  tnin.Kr««,r  of  this  Uw  is. '  '"'?*  "f  "'«  ""''*">«»?,  "P""*"!.  '1'"  •*•''«""'(? '"  'he 
iccriinK  t»  Kabbi  Elieier,  as  wicked  a.  a  munlenr. '  'f  7">-  "/«  «»I»"«l;'l'«.v.  "««  ««*  noblen«»  of  life 
He  who  is  sUU  unmarried  M  twenty  veam  of  a«e  is  a  *»"'''  >n?fks  the  "pu«.„K  away  of  ch.ldi«h  thn.g.." 
tr.nsKre.sor:  and  the  law  is  binding  upon  every  man.  ^^"^  '»*  "  "•*  »•«!»  ""«  ""  "^  »^'«'«''  •»  •««k«"- 
accdrtiiiisTUi  Schamai,  until  he  haM  two  aond;  or,  aci'onl-        **  x-  .  .i        u 

ii,«  to  HiUcl. oue  J^ii  ai»t  one  cUu,?hter  (compare  jHru  ^  ] ^^^^  t»»;»"«b  new  m  iu»  general  conception, it  was 
Ji^n^mm  Ugfs.  ductu  Kabbi  Ix^vi  Barzelonit«,  auctore  ,  ^f^^^^y  '«''  '^^^  «r«^ «« t^'  m«/ma&  Neither  m  his 
J.  Henrico  HoUinger).     Sec  Cuiala.  I  »»*^>'^*^;^  ""'  ^"t "'""    "^  P'^videme  does  UkI  pr,>cecd 

,   ^,     ,  .,       .  ..     „       „.  -,,      t**^r  Mlium,     1  here  must  necemanly  have  been, before 

1.  rA«  LauT  «^A  /^y";«icf  to  the  Past  If^tory  o/thr  j^e  law,  c«.niraaiulmcnt»  and  revelations  of  a  fragment- 
y Voy>/r._.l.  Here  it  is  all-important,  for  the  im.|«'r  un-  ^^.  eharacter,  under  which  Israel  hail  hitherto  grown  up. 
dersuin^Ung  i»f  the  law,  to  renieni»)cr  its  fntvr  d^-priuleuct    i„aieati(ttu»  of  such  are  casilv  found,  both  of  a  ceremoni- 


«ah.  which  was  given  to  the  Jews  as  representatives  of  ^^^..jj;  ^^^  j^  ^ j,^  distuiction  of  clean  and  unclean  anU 
the  whole  human  race,  and  as  guanlians  of  a  treasure  in  ^^  (^j^„  ^.^jj  .^^^  ^„^  pr^bablv  in  the  observance  of 
^'hich  "ail  famihw  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  fhis  j^c  Sabl«th  (Exod.  xvU  2:*.  27-29).  But,  even  without 
iri>uld  prepwe  the  Jewish  nation  t».  be  the  centre  of  the  ^^^.^  indications,  our  knowlcilge  of  the  existence  of  Is- 
unity  of  all  mankind.  But  it  cj.ntained  also  the  tern-  „^i  ^  .  ^i^,i„^.^ c<.mmunitv  in  Kg%pt  would necessiute 
l>ir«l  pr«>mises  sul«diar>'  to  the  fi»mier,  and  requisite  in  i  ^^e  inclusion  that  it  musi  have  been  guided  bv  some 
onler  to  preserve  intact  the  nation,  through  which  the  '-  ^^,^  „f  ^^^  ^^„^  i,     „„j  ^,f  ^^^  ^,d  patriarchal  cus- 

rai-e  of  man  should  be  educated  and  prepareil  for  the  ,  ^^^^  ^^j^j^,,  ^.^„,j  l^  preser>ed  with  Oriental  teiuicity, 
coming  of  the  Kwleemer.  These  pn>mises  were  special,  ^^j  ^duallv  bediming  methcniized  bv  the  pn.gris8  of 
Riven  distmrtively  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  and  calcu-  "  eircumManci;^  Nor  would  it  l>e  p««sible  for  the  Israel- 
Uted  to  separate^  them  fn|m  other  nations  of  the  earth.  -^^^^  j,,  ^e  in  contact  with  an  elal)onite  svslem  of  ritual 
It  foUows  that  there  should  be  in  the  law  a  correspcmd-  ^^^j  j^^.^  ^^^  „  j,,.t  ^.hj^.j^  existed  in  Kgjpt,  without 
mg  duality  of  nature.  Ihcre  won  .1  be  much  in  it  jk-  '  i^j,  i„fluenced  by  its  general  principles,  and,  in  less 
c'uhar  to  the  Jews,  1.k»1,  special,  and  transitory- ;  but  the    ^,^  j,^.  .^^  ^j^^,^,  ,l^.,,.l^     ^^  ^^^^,  approached 

fundamental  pnnnplcs  on  whwh  it  was  base<l  must  be  ^^^^.^  to'thc  cimdition  of  a  nation  thev  would  be  more 
universal,  because  expressing  the  wiU  of  an  unchanging  ^„^j  ^^^  ^,^^1^  t„  ^^^lifv  ,]^eir  i«itriai?hal  customs  by 
<;«m1,  and  siinngiiig  from  reUtions  to  him  uiherent  in  j^^  adoption  from  Egvpt  of  laws  which  were  fitted  fof 
liuipan  nature,  and  therefore  pen»etual  and  universal  in  national  existence.  This  l)eing  so,  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
their  application.  i  ^1,1^  j,,^,  ^y^^  M«)saic  h  gislation  should  have  emboilied 

2.  The  nature  of  this  relation  of  the  law  In  the  prom"  !  none  of  thene  eariier  materials.     It  is  clear,  even  to  hu- 

-iM-  is  clearly  pointed  out.     The  Ik  lief  in  (to<1  as  the  Re-  |  man  wisdom,  that  the  only  constitution  which  can  be 

decnier  of  man,  and  the  hope  of  his  manifestation  as  such  '  efficient  and  i)ermanent  is  one  which  has  grown  up 

in  the  i»cnion  »)f  the  Messiah,  involvetl  the  belief  that    slowly,  and  so  been  assimilated  to  the  character  of  a 

»he  sfiiritual  power  must  be  superior  to  all  carnal  ob-  ,  people.     It  is  the  i>eculiar  mark  of  legisUtive  genius  to 

structions,  and  that  there  was  in  man  a  S|)iritual  ele-    mould  by  fundamental  principles,  and  animate  by  a 

xnent  which  could  rule  his  life  by  ct)mmunion  with  a  •  higher  inspiration,  materials  previously  existing  in  a 

2<Iiirit  from  alsjve.     But  it  involved  also  the  idea  of  an  |  cruder  state.     The  necessity  for  this  lies  in  the  nature, 

Antagonistic  |iowcr  of  evil,  from  which  man  was  to  be  ,  not  of  the  legishitor,  but  of  the  subjects,  and  the  argu- 

viMleenied,  existing  in  each  iiulividual,  and  existing  also    ment,  therefore,  is  but  strengihcntd  by  the  acknowledg- 

in  the  world  at  Urge.     The  promise  was  the  witness  of    ment  in  the  case  of  Moses  of  a  divine  and  siKcial  inspira- 

the  one  truth,  the  Uw  was  the  deirhiration  of  the  other,    tion.     So  far,  thercf«)re,  as  they  were  consistent  with  the 

Jt  was  «  a<ldc«l  liecause  of  transgressions."     In  the  indi-    objects  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  customs  of  Palestine  and 

A'idiial  it  sto<Hi  between  his  Ijetter  and  his  worse  self, '  the  laws  of  Egjpt  would  doubtless  be  traceable  in  the 

in  the  worid, U'tween  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  witness  ,  Mosaic  system." 

of  the  spiritual  pn>mise,  and  the  heathendom  which  ,  5.  hi  close  connection  with  this,  and  almost  in  consc- 
j^roaned  under  the  power  of  the  flesh.  It  was  intended,  quence  of  this  n  ference  to  anticjuity,  we  find  an  acam- 
by  the  gift  of  guidance  and  the  pressure  of  motives,  to  nuuJatum  of  the  laic  to  the  tem|>er  and  cinrurastances 
«itrengthen  the  wc-akness  of  good,  while  it  curt>ed  direct-  '  of  the  Israelites,  to  which  our  LonI  rtfirs  in  the  case  of 
ly  the  p«)wer  of  evil  It  followe<l  inevitably  tluit,  in  the  divorce  (Matt,  xix,  7, 8)  as  necessarily  interfering  with 
individual,  it  asHumod  somewhat  of  a  coenive,  ami,  as  it^  alisolute  j)erfcction.  In  many  cases  it  rather  should 
l»«-rween  Israel  and  the  worhl,  somewhat  of  an  antago-  1,0  said  to  guide  and  modify  existing  usages  than  actu- 
nistic  and  is«»Uting  character;  and  hence  that,  viewed  ally  to  sanction  them;  and  the  ignorance  of  their  exist- 
witho<it  reference  to  the  promise  (as  was  the  caj»e  with  1  cncc  may  leatl  to  a  conception  of  its  onlinances  not  only 
the  later  .lews),  it  might  actually  hec<»me  a  hinderance  erroneous,  but  actually  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Thus 
to  the  true  reveUtion  of  God,  and  to  the  mission  for  the  punishment  of  filial  dimibedieme  ap|K*ars  severe 
which  the  nation  had  been  nuwle  a  ** chosen  people."        ■  (i>f.ut.  xxi.  lM-2n;  vet  whin  we  refer  t«>  the  extf  nl  of 

3.  Kor  is  it  less  essential  to  note  the 7M'rifM/fi/'M<»  AiV-  |iarental  authority  in  a  {tatriarehal  system,  or  (as  at 
/ory  at  which  it  was  given.  It  marked  and  determine<l  ,  Rome)  in  the  earlier  peri<Mls  of  national  existence,  it  ap- 
the  transition  of  Israel  from  the  condition  of  a  tril>e  to  pears  more  like  a  limitation  of  absolute  parental  authori- 
that  of  a  nation,  and  its  definite  assumption  of  a  distinct  ty  by  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  community.  The 
positioo  and  office  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  on  '  Li*virate  law,  again,  ap|)ears  (see  Mich.  J/o/.  ^rrA/.bk. 
no  unreal  metaphor  that  we  base  the  well-known  analo-  '  iii,  ch.  vi.  art.  W)  to  have  exihted  in  a  for  more  general 
g\'  between  the  stages  of  individual  life  and  thos<>  of  na-  form  in  the  early  Asiatic  ]m  oples,  and  to  have  U'en  rath- 
tional  or  universal  existence.  In  Israel  the  {Mitriarchal  '  er  limited  than  favored  by  Moses.  The  law  of  the  aven- 
time  was  that  of  childhiKKl,  nilc<l  chiefly  through  the  af-  '  ger  of  blcNid  is  a  similar  instance  of  merciful  limitation 
fections  and  the  |M>wer  of  natural  relationship,  with  rules  1  and  (lintinction  in  the  exereise  of  an  immemorial  usage, 
few,  simple,  and  unsystematic  The  national  periisl  was  ))n>bably  not  without  its  value  and  meaning,  an<l  cer- 
that  of  youth,  in  which  this  indirect  teaching  and  influ-  tainly  t(K>  dee[>-seate<l  to  admit  of  any  but  gradual  ex- 
ence  givea  place  to  definite  assertions  of  right  and  re-  tinction.  Nor  is  it  leso  noticeable  that  the  degree  of 
fponsibiiity,  and  to  a  system  of  distinct  commandments, ,  prominence  givui  to  each  i>art  of  the  Mosaic  system 
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has  a  fflmilar  reference  to  the  period  at  which  the  na- 
tion had  arrived.  The  ceremonial  portion  is  marked 
out  distinctly  and  with  elaboration;  the  moral  and  crim- 
inal law  is  clearly  and  sternly  decisive ;  even  the  civil 
law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  individuals,  is  systematic,  be- 
cause all  these  were  called  for  by  the  past  growth  of  the 
nation,  and  needed  in  order  to  settle  and  develop  its  re- 
sources. But  the  ix>litical  and  constitutional  law  is  com- 
paratively imperfect ;  a  few  leading  principles  are  laid 
down,  to  be  developed  hereafter ;  and  the  law  is  directed 
rather  to  sanction  the  various  powers  of  the  state  than 
to  define  and  balance  their  operations.  Thus  the  exist- 
ing authorities  of  a  patriarclial  nature  in  each  tribe  and 
family  are  recognised,  while  side  by  side  with  them  is 
established  the  priestly  and  Lcvitical  ])ower  which  was 
to  supersede  them  entirely  in  sacerdotal,  and  partly  aLso 
in  judicial  functions.  The  supreme  civil  |x>wer  of  a 
"judge,"  or  (eventually)  a  king,  is  recognise<l  distinct- 
ly, although  only  in  general  terms,  indicating  a  sover- 
eign and  summary  juristlicti(m  (Deuu  xvii,  14-20) ,  and 
ths  prophetic  office,  in  its  political  as  well  as  its  moral 
aspect,  is  spoken  of  still  more  vaguely  as  future  (Deut. 
xviii,  15-22).  These  powers,  being  recognised,  are  left, 
within  due  limits,  to  work  out  the  political  system  of  Is- 
rael, and  to  ascertain  by  exi)erience  their  proper  spheres 
of  excn'ise.  0<i  a  careful  understanding  of  this  adapta- 
tion of  the  law  to  the  national  growth  and  character  of 
the  Jews  (and  of  a  somewhat  similar  adaptation  to  theur 
climate  and  physical  circumstances)  depends  the  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  its  nature,  and  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing in  it  what  is  local  and  temporary  from  that 
which  is  universal 

6.  In  close  connection  with  this  subject  we  observe 
also  the  ffradual proavs  by  whU'h  the  Itiw  wits  rrrealed  to 
the  Israelites.  In  Kxod.  xx-xxiii,  in  direct  connection 
with  the  revelation  from  Mount  Sinai,  that  which  may 
be  called  the  rough  outline  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  given 
by  God,  solemnly  recorded  by  Moses,  and  accept^  by 
the  i)eople.  In  Exod.  xxv-xxxi  there  is  a  similar  out- 
line of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  On  the  basis  of  these  it 
mav  be  conceived  that  the  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  svstem 
gradually  grew  up  under  the  requirements  of  the  time. 
In  certain  cases,  indeed  (as  r.^.,  in  Lev.  x,  1, 2,  compared 
with  8-11;  Lev.  xxiv,  11-16  i  Numb,  ix,  6-12,  xv,32- 
41;  xxvii,  1-1 1,  compared  with  xxxvi,  1-12),  we  actual- 
ly sec  how  general  rules,  civil,  criminal,  and  ceremonial, 
originat4Ml  in  special  circumstances ;  and  the  unconnect- 
ed nature  of  the  records  of  laws  in  the  earlier  books  susr- 
gests  the  idea  that  this  method  of  legislation  extended 
to  manv  other  cases. 

The  first  revelation  of  the  law  in  anything  like  a 
perfect  form  is  found  in  the  l)ook  of  Deutenmomy,  at 
A  period  when  the  people,  educated  to  freedom  and  na- 
tional responsibility,  were  prt'pared  to  receive  it,  and 
carry  it  with  them  to  the  land  which  was  now  prepared 
for  them.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  systematic  charac- 
ter and  its  reference  to  first  principles;  for  pmliably  even 
by  Moses  himself,  certaiidy  by  the  peoftle,  the  law  had 
not  before  this  been  recognised  in  all  its  essential  char- 
acteristics; and  to  it  we  naturally  refer  in  attempting  to 
analyze  its  various  parts.  See  Deutkiionoaiv.  Yet 
even  then  the  revelation  was  not  final;  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  prophets  to  amend  and  exi»laiii  it  in  s|>ecial  points 
(as  in  the  well-known  example  in  Kzek.  xviii),  and  to 
brijig  out  more  clearly  its  great  principles,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  external  rules  in  which  they  were  em- 
bodied; fi»r  in  this  way,  as  in  others,  they  prepared  the 
way  of  Uira  who  "came  to  fulfil"  (TrXi/jowerai)  the  law 
of  old  time. 

II.  Analysis  of  its  Cont*ntfs. — It  is  customary  to  tlivide 
the  law  into  the  Moral,  the  Ck:remonial,  and  the  Political. 
But  this  division,  although  valuable  if  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinction merely  subjective  (as  enabting  us,  that  is,  to  con- 
ceive the  objects  of  law,  dealing  as  it  does  with  man  in 
his  social,  political,  and  religious  capacity),  is  wholly  im- 
aginary if  regarded  as  an  objective  separation  of  various  . 
daases  of  laws.     Any  single  ordinance  might  have  at ! 


once  a  moral,  a  ceremonial,  and  a  political  bearing;  and 
in  fact,  although  in  particular  cases  one  or  other  ui  the«e 
!  aspects  predominated,  yet  the  whole  principle  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  is  to  obliterate  any  such  suppoaed 
separation  of  laws,  and  refer  all  to  first  principles,  de- 
pending on  the  will  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man.  In 
giving  an  analysis  of  the  substance  of  the  law,  it  will 
probably  be  better  to  treat  it,  as  any  other  system  of 
laws  is  usually  treated,  by  dividing  it  into  (1)  Civil; 
(2)  Criminal;  (3)  Judicial  and  Constitutiooal ^  (4)  Ec- 
clesiastical and  CeremoniaL 

a.)  LAWS  CIVIL. 
1.  Of  Pbbso.ns. 

(a)  Father  and  Son, 

The  power  of  a  Father  to  be  held  sacred :  carsing.  or 
smilinjr  (Exod.  xxi,  15. 17 ;  Lev.  zz.  9),  or  stnbbom  and 
wilful  aisobedieuce  to  be  considered  capital  crlmesw  But 
nncontrollcd  power  of  life  and  death  was  apparently  re- 
fused to  the  rather,  and  vested  oulj  In  the  cougregatiou 
(Deut  zxi,  18-21). 

Right  (j/theflTBt-hMni  to  a  donble  portion  of  the  inherii- 
ance  not  to  be  set  aside  bv  ptirtiality  (Deuu  xzi,  15-17). 
For  an  ezamnle  of  the  authority  of  the  flrst>b«>m,  see  I 
Sam.  zz,  tli  C^My  brother,  be  hath  commanded  me  to  be 
there''). 

fnJutritanee  htj  Daughters  to  be  allowed  in  default  of 
sons,  provided  (r^nmb'.  xzvii,  G-8 ;  comp.  zxzvi)  that  heir- 
esses married  in  their  own  tril>e. 

Iktiiffhters  unmarried  to  be  eutirely  dependent  on  their 
father  (Numb,  zzx,  3-S). 

(n)  Husband  and  W:f.\ 

The  pmeer  qfa  Husband  to  be  so  great  that  a  wife  coold 
never  oe  sui  juris,  or  enter  Independenily  into  any  en- 
gagement, even  before  Ghid  (Numb,  zzz,  6-15).  A  widow 
or  divorced  wife  l)ccama  Independent,  and  did  not  again 
full  under  her  father^s  power  (ver.  9). 

Divorce  (for  uncleanuess)  allowed,  but  to  be  formal  and 
Irrevocable  (Deur.  xxlv,  1-4). 

Marriage  within  certain  degrees  forbidden  (Lev.  zvili, 
etc). 

A  Slave  Wife,  whether  bonght  or  captive,  not  to  be  act- 
ual pro)>erty,  nor  to  be  sold;  if  ill  treated,  to  be  ipmfarto 
free  (Ezod.  xzi,  7-9 ;  Deut.  zzi,  10-14). 

Slander  against  a  wife^s  viririuity  to  be  panUh»l  by  fine, 
and  by  deprival  of  power  oidivorce;  on  the  other  hand, 
ante-connubial  uncleanness  in  her  to  be  punished  by  death 
(Deur.  xzil,  13-21). 

The  raising  up  of  seed  (Levirate  law)  a  formal  right  to 
be  claimed  by  the  widow,  nnder  pain  of  infamy,  with  a 
view  to  pieservathm  of  families  (Deut.  zzv,  5-10). 

(o)  Master  and  Slave. 

Power  of  Master  so  far  limited  that  death  nnder  actual 
chastisement  was  pnniohnble  (Rzod.  zxi,  9U) ;  and  maim- 
ing was  to  give  liberty  ipmfaeto  (ver.  26,  27). 

The  Hebrew  Slave  to  be  freed  at  the  sabbatical  year,  and 
provided  with  necessaries  (his  wife  and  children  to  go 
with  him  only  if  they  came  to  his  master  with  hiui),  anletu* 
by  his  own  formal  act  he  consented  to  be  a  perpetual  slave 
(Exod.  zxi,  1-6;  Doni.  zv,  12-18).  In  any  case  (it  would 
seem)  to  be  fteed  at  the  Jnbilee  (Lev.  xzv,  10),  with  his 
children.  If  sold  to  a  resident  alien,  to  be  always  redeem- 
able, at  a  price  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  Jnbilee 
(Lev.  zxv,  41-ti4). 

Foreign  Slaves  to  be  held  and  inherited  as  property  for- 
ever (Lev.  xzv.  46,  46) ;  and  fhgitlvc  slaves  m>m  foreign 
nations  not  to  be  given  up  (Dent,  zxiil,  15).    See  Slavr. 

(t>)  Foreigners. 
They  seem  never  to  have  been  strf  jwrfs,  or  able  to  prrv 
tect  themselves,  and  accordingly  protection  and  kindneds 
towards  them  are  enjoined  as  a  sacred  dnty  (Exod.  zzil, 
21 ;  Lev.  ziz,  33,  84). 

2.  Law  of  Tuinob. 

(a)  Laufs  of  Land  {and  Propertg). 

0)  All  Ijand  to  be  the  property  of  Ood  alone,  and  Its  hold- 
ers to  be  deemed  His  tenants  {Lev.  xxv,  48). 

(2)  ^-1 U  sold  Land  therefore  to  return  fo  its  original  oten- 
ers  at  the  Jubilee,  and  the  price  of  nale  to  be  cskalatad 
accordinglv ;  and  redemption  on  equitable  terms  to  be  al- 
lowed at  all  times  (zxv,  25-27). 

A  Htntm  sold  to  be  redeemable  within  a  year;  and,  ff  not 
redeemed,  to  pans  away  alto^ther  (xzv,  20,  80). 

fhtt  the  Holm's  of  the  Levttes,  or  those  In  nnwalled  vil- 
lages, to  be  redecmnhle  at  all  ilmeM,  in  the  same  way  as 
land;  and  the  Leviiieal  snbnrbs  to  be  inalienable  (zxv,  81 
-34). 

(H)  Ijand  or  Hituses  sanctified^  or  tithes,  or  unclean  flrsl- 
lln^TS,  to  be  capable  of  being  redeemed  at  six-flfths  valne 
(Cidcnlatcd  according  to  the  distance  fh>ra  the  jnbilee  year 
by  the  prie«'t) :  if  devoted  bv  the  owner  and  unredeemed, 
to  be  hallowed  at  the  Jnbilee  forever,  and  eiven  to  iIm* 
prienta;  if  only  by  a  po»t«e(tMur,  to  return  to  the  owner  at 
the  Jnbilee  (Lev.  xxvfl,  14-84). 
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(4)  Tnheritanee: 


I 


(n 


<*) 


AhmMvc  I 


(S)  A'«j<  A't 


gMMndlj. 


(b)  Law§  qf  DOtL 

Cl)AH  Debtn  (to  ao  laraelite)  to  be  released  at  the  seventh 
(sabbatical)  year;  a  blessing  promihed  to  obedience,  and 
a  cnive  on  reftual  to  lend  (DeuU  xv,  1-11). 

{•i\  interest  (from  Iitraelitetf}  not  to  be  taken  (Exod.  zxlii 
20-^:  Dent,  xziii,  19, 9D}. 

(3)  Pledget  not  to  be  Insolently  or  minonsly  exacted 
(DeuL  XXIV,  C,  1(»-13, 17,  IS). 

(o)  Taxation, 

(1)  CeruM-^Hcnetj,  a  poll-tax  (nf  a  half  shekel),  to  be  paid 
fur  the  ttreice  qf  tJie  tixberiyieU  (Exod.  xxx,  1:2-16). 

All  t>i>oiI  in  war  to  be  halved :  of  the  combatant's  half, 
one  dve  hundredth,  of  the  people V,  one  llfiieth,  to  be  paid 
for  a  '*  heave-offering"  to  Jehovah. 
(8)  Tithrs  : 
(a)  Tithes  qf  aU  produce  to  be  g!ven  for  maintenance 
of  the  Levitea  (Nnmb.  xvlii,  V(i-24). 

(Of  thits  one  tenth  to  be  paid  as  a  henve-offering 
[for  maintenance  of  the  prie«ts]  [Numb,  xviii,  iM- 
ifti].) 
(fr)  Seamd  Tithe  to  be  beotowed  in  religions  feasting 
and  charity,  either  at  the  Holy  Place,  or  every  third 
year  at  home  (?)  (Deut.  xiv,  S'i-SS). 
<<r)  Firat'/ruita  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  (at  least  one  six- 
tieth, generally  tme  fortieth,  for  the  prie»tt>)  to  be 
offered  at  Jerusalem,  vriih  a  solemn  aeclaration  of 
dependence  on  God,  the  King  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxvi, 
1-15;  Nnmb.  xviii,  12, 13). 

Fimtlingt  of  clean  beasts;  the  redemption-money 
(5  bhekels)  of  man,  and  (I  i*hekel,  or  1  shekel)  of  nn- 
clean  beasts,  to  be  given  to  the  priests  after  sacrifice 
(Numb,  xviii,  16-18). 

(3)  Poor-Laum: 

(a)  Gleaningn  (in  field  or  vineyard)  to  be  a  legal  right 
of  the  pot)r  (Lev.  xix.  9, 10 ;  Dent,  xxiv,  19-22). 

(6)  alight  Trenpaim  (eating  on  the  spot)  to  be  allowed 
OH  legal  (Deut.  xxlii,  24, 2fi). 

(r)  Setond  Tithe  (see  8,  6)  to  be  given  in  charity. 

lit)  Wage*  to  be  paid  day  tfji  day  (Dent,  xxiv,  15). 

(4)  Maintenaftee  qf  PneMs  (Nnmb.  xviii,  S-32). 
(a)  Tenth  qf  Levitea'  Tithe.    (Sec  2,  a.) 

ib)  The  heave  and  wave  oferingn  (breast  and  right  shoul- 
der of  all  peace-olTerings). 

<«*)  The  meat  and  nn  oftringt^  to  be  eaten  solemnly, 
and  oulv  in  the  holy  place. 

(rf)  Fir0t-/ruit9  and  redemption  money.    (See  2,  e.) 

(e)  i*riee  qfail  devoted  thrtigs,  unless  Hpecially  ^i^en 
for  a  sacred  service.  A  man's  service,  or  that  of  his 
household,  to  be  redeemed  at  60  r-hekela  fjr  man,  30 
fur  woman,  20  for  boy,  and  10  for  girl. 

ai.)  LAWS  CRIMINAL. 

1.  OrpxxoKs  AGAINST  Oop  (of  the  nature  of  treason). 

lat  Command.  Acknowledgment  of  false  gods  (Exod. 
zxii,  20).  as  e.  g..  Moloch  (Lev.  xx,  1-5),  and  generally  all 
idolatry  (Dent,  xiii :  xvii,  2-5). 

2d  Command.  Witchcraft  and  f aim  prophecy  (Exod.  xxl  i, 
IS:  Dent,  xviii,  9-22 ;  Lev.  xix.  81). 

3d  Command.    Blaenhemii  (Lev.  xxiv,  16, 16). 

4th  Command.    Sabbath^breaking  (Numb,  xv,  82-30). 

PuniMkment  in  all  eaeee,  death  by  stoning.  Idolatrous 
cities  to  be  atterly  destroyed. 

1.  Orrciroxs  against  Man. 

6th  Command.  Disobedience  to  or  cnrsfng  or  smiting  of 
parents  (Exod.  xxi,  15,  17:  Lev.  xx,  9;  Dent,  xxl,  1(^21). 
t«»  he  punished  by  death  by  stoning,  publicly  adjudged  and 
inflicted ;  »o  also  of  disobedience  w  the  priests  {r*  judL'e^) 
(»r  Hapreme  Judge.  Comp.  1  Kings  xxi,  10-14  (Naboth) ; 
2  Chn>D.  xxiv,  21  (Zechariah). 

Cth  Command.  (1)  Murder^  to  be  pnnished  by  death 
wiihont  sanctoary  or  reprieve,  or  satihfnction  (Exod.  xxi, 
]-j,  14 ;  Dent,  xix,  1 1-18).  Death  (»f  a  hlave,  actually  under 
the  rod.  to  be  pnnished  (Exod.  xxi,  ^0, 21). 

(2)  iMath  by  negligenesj  to  be  punished  by  death  (Exod. 
xxi,2«J-30). 

(3)  Aec^ental  Homicide;  the  avenger  of  blood  to  be  es- 
caped by  flight  to  the  cities  of  refuge  till  the  death  of  the 
bi>;h-prleat  (Nnmb.  xxxv,  9-29 :  Deut.  iv,  41-43 ;  xix,  4-10). 

(4)  Cneertain  Murder,  to  be  expiated  by  formal  dieavow- 
al  and  sacriflce  by  the  eiders  of  (ne  nearest  city  (Deuu  xxi, 
1-9). 

(5)  AssavU  to  be  punished  by  lex  talianis,  or  damages 
(Exod.  xxi,  IR,  19,  2^26 :  Lev.  xxiv,  19,  20). 

7th  <-ommand.  (1)  Adultery  to  be  pnnished  by  death  of 
both  offenders:  the  rape  of  a  married  or  betrothed  wom- 
an, by  death  of  the  offender  (Dent,  xxii,  l.H-27). 

(2)  Bape  or  Seduction  of  an  unbetrothed  viririn,  to  be 
cnmpeniuited  by  marriage,  with  dowir  (j60  shelceli*),  and 
wlthoQi  power  of  divorce;  or.  if  she  be  refused,  by  pay> 
meni  uf  foU  dowry  (Exod.  xxll,  Ifl,  17 ;  Dent,  xxii,  28, 2U). 


(8)  tTnlav/ul  Marriages  (incestuons,  etc.)  to  be  ptmiabed, 
some  by  death,  some  bv  childlessness  (Lev.  xx). 

8th  Command.  (1)  Th^  to  be  pnnished  by  foarfold  or 
double  restitution ;  a  noctnmal  robber  might  be  slain  as 
an  outlaw  (Exod.  xxii,  1-4). 

(2)  Trespass  and  injury  of  things  lent  to  be  compensated 
(Exod.  xxii,  5-15). 

(3)  J'erversion  of  Justice  (by  bribes,  threats,  etc),  and  es- 
pecially oppression  of  strangers,  strictly  forbidden  (Exod. 
xxiil,  9,  etc.). 

(4)  Kidnapping  to  be  punished  by  death  (Dent  xxiv,  7). 
9th  Command.    False  Witnesn;  to  be  punished  by  lex 

talianis  (Exod.  xxlii,  1-3;  Deut.  xix,  16-21). 

Slander  of  a  wife's  chastity,  by  flue  and  loss  of  power  of 
divorce  (Dent,  xxii,  18, 19). 

A  fuller  consideration  of  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is  given  elsewhere.   See  Tek  Commahdmknts. 

(III.)  LAWS  JUDICIAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

1.  JnmiBDIOTION. 

(a)  Local  Judges  (generally  Levites,  as  more  skilled  in 
the  law)  appointed,Tor  ordinary  matters,  probably  by  the 
people,  witn  approbation  of  the  supreme  authority  (as  of 
Moses  in  the  wilderness)  (Exod.  xviii,  26 ;  Dent,  i,  15-18), 
through  all  the  land  (Dent,  xvi,  18). 

i,b)  Apveal  to  the  Priests  (at  the  holy  place),  or  to  the 
jtufae;  their  sentence  final,  and  to  be  accepted  nnder  pain 
of  death.  Sec  Deut.  xvil,  S-18  (comp.  appeal  to  MtMes, 
Exod.  xviii,  26). 

(e)  Two  witnessea  (at  least)  required  in  capital  matters 
(Nnmb.  xxxv,  80 ;  Deut.  xvii,  6,  7). 

{d)  Punishment  (except  by  special  command)  to  be  per- 
sonal, and  not  to  extend  to  the  family  (Deut.  xxiv,  10). 

Stripes  allowed  and  limited  (Dent,  xxv,  1-3),  so  aa  to 
avoid  outrage  on  thb  hnman  frame. 

All  this  would  be  to  a  sreat  extent  set  aside — 

1st.  By  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  king.  See  1 
Sam.  xxii,  11-19  (Saul) ;  2  Sam.  xx4i,  1-5 :  iv,  4-11 :  1  Kings 
ill,  16-28;  which  extended  even  to  the  deposition  of  the 
hlKh-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii,  17,  IS;  1  Kings  ii,  26. 27). 

The  practical  difticnlty  of  its  being  carried  out  is  seen 
in  2  Sam.  xv.  2-6,  and  would  lead,  of  course,  to  a  certain 
delegation  ofhii*  power. 

2d.  By  the  appointment  of  the  Seventy  (Numb.  xi.  24- 
80)  with  a  solemn  religious  sanction.  In  later  times  there 
was  a  local  Saniiedrim  of  28  in  each  city,  and  two  such  in 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  consisting  of 
70  members,  besides  the  president,  who  was  to  he  the 
high-nriest  if  duly  qualiflea,  and  controlling  even  the  king 
and  high-priest.  The  members  were  priests,  scribes  (Le- 
vites), ana  elders  (of  other  tribes).  A  court  of  exactly 
this  nature  is  noticed,  as  appointed  to  supreme  power  by 
Jchoshaphut.    (See  2  Chron.  xix,  8-11.) 

2.  Royal  Powko. 

The  King's  Pouer  limited  by  the  law,  as  written  and 
formally  accepted  by  the  king,  and  directly  forbidden  to 
be  despotic  (Dent,  xvii,  14-20 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  x,  25).  Yet 
he  had  power  of  taxation  (to  one  tenth),  and  of  compul- 
sory service  (1  Sam.  viii,  1(^18) ;  also  the  declaration  of  war 
(1  Sam.  xi),  etc.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  a  "muiual 
contract"  (2  Sam.  v,  3  (David) ;  a  "  league"  (Joash),  2  Klnw 
xl,  17) :  the  remonstrance  with  Rehoboam  being  clearly 
not  extraordinary  (1  Kings  xii,  1-6). 

The  Princes  of  the  Congregation.  The  bends  of  the  tribes 
(sec  Josh.  Ix,  15)  seem  to  have  had  authority  under  Joshna 
to  act  for  the  people  (comp.  1  Chmn.  xxvii,  16-22) :  and  in 
the  later  times  **  the  princes  of  Judah"  neem  to  have  bad 
power  to  control  both  the  king  and  the  priests  (tee  Jer. 
xxvi,  10-24 ;  xxxviii,  4, 5,  etc). 

3-  Roy  A  I.  RkVENTE. 
(1)  TefUh  (}f  vroiluce. 

\*l)  Ikrmain  land  (I  Chron.  xxvii,  26-29).  Note  confisca- 
tion of  criminalV  land  (1  KingK  xxi,  15). 

(3)  Boiui  ncrcice  (1  Kings  v,  17. 1K>,  chiefly  on  foreigners 
(I  Kings  ix,  20-21';  2  Chron.  11, 16,17). 

(4)  FlnrkH  and  herdn  (1  Chn)ii.  xxvii,  29-31). 
(ft)  TribuU-s  (gift*)  from  foreign  kings. 

(6)  Coinnteree;  especially  in  Solomon's  time  (1  Kings  x, 
22,  21>,  etc.). 

(IV.)  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  CEREMONIAL  LAW. 

1.  Law  or  Saorifiob  (considered  as  the  sien  and  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  the  union  with  God,  on  which  the 
holiness  of  the  people  depended). 

(a)  Ordinarjf  Sacrifices. 
(a)  The  tehole  Evmt-Ofertng  (I^v.  i)  of  the  herd  or  the 

flock :  to  be  offered  continually  (Exod.  xxlx,  8S-42) ; 

and  the  fire  on  the  altar  never  to  be  extingni:4hca 

(Lev.  vi,  8-13). 
(6)  The  iffat-( jfninff  (Lev.  il;  vi,  14-23)  of  flour,  oil, 

and  fl-aukinccn^e,  unleavened,  and  seasoned  with 

salt. 
(•*)  The  Peace-Offering  (Lev.  iii ;  vli,  11-21)  of  the  herd 

or  the  flock :  either  a  thank-offering,  or  a  vow,  or 

free-will  offering, 
(d)  The  Sin-Offering,  or  Trespass-Offering  (Lev.  iv,  v, 

vi). 
[1]  For  sins  committed  in  ignorance  (Lev.  iv). 
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[S]  For  vows  anwittlnglv  made  and  broken,  or 

uDcleannem  anwittiDKiy  coutracted  (Lev.  v). 
[8]  Kor  ains  wittingly  cummitted  (Lev.  vi,  1-7). 

(b)  Extraordinary  Saerifieen. 
(ft)  At  the  Contueratwn  qf  PriutM  (Lev.  vtii,  Ix). 
(b)  At  the  Purifiealum  qf  Women  (Lev.  xii). 
\c)  At  the  CleamHng  of  Lepere  (Lev.  xiii,  xiv). 
(rf)  On  the  fireat  Day  vf  A  tonement  (Lev.  xvi). 
(<•)  On  the  great  FeaticaU  (Lev.  xxili). 

2.  Law  of  Hollnuw  (ariaiug  from  Uie  anion  with  God 
throa;;h  ifacritice}. 

(a)  Uolineae  of  Ftrwnxe. 
(a)  Uolineee  qf  the  whole  people  as  ''children  of  God" 
(Exod.  xix,  6,  6;  Lev.  xl-xv,  xvii,  xviii;  Dent,  xiv, 
1-^1)  shown  in 
[1]  The  Dedication  of  the  lirst-bom  (Exod.  xiii,  2, 
12,13;  xxii,  29.  iiO,  etc.);  and  the  offering  of  all 
flrntliugif  and  llrst-fruits  {DeuU  xxvi,  etc.). 
[:*]  Distinction  of  clean  and  nuclcau  food  (Lev.  xi ; 

Deut.  xiv). 
[3]  I'rovirtion  for  pnridcation  (Lev.  xii,  xiii,  xiv, 

XV ;  Deut.  xxiii,  1-14). 
[4]  Laws  against  distl^nrement  (Lev.  xix,  27;  Dent. 
XIV,  1 ;  compare  Deut.  xxv,  8,  against  cxce^0ive 
scourging). 
[5]  Laws  airainst  unnatarai  marringes  and  lasts 
(Lev.  xvin,  xx). 
(6)  HoliiuHH  (if  the  Frieets  {and  Levite»). 

[IJ  Their  consecration  (Lev.  vili,  ix;  Exod.  xxix). 
[21  Their  special  qaalitlcations  and  restrictions 

(Lev.  xxi;  xxii,  1-9). 
[8J  Their  rights  (Dcat.  xviii,  1-6;  Nnmb.  xviii)  and 
authority  (Deuu  xvii,  8-18). 

(u)  HolineM  <tf  Place*  and  Thinffn, 

(a)  The  Tabemade  with  the  ark,  the  vail,  the  altars, 
the  laver,  the  priestly  n>bes,  etc.  (Exod.  xxv-xxviii, 

XXX). 

(b)  The  Holy  PUtee  chosen  for  the  permanent  erection 
uf  the  taliemacle  (Dent,  xii;  xiv,  22-29),  where  only 
all  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  and  all  tlthea,  flret- 
fruits,  vows,  etc.,  to  be  given  or  eaten. 

(o)  Hulinene  of  Times. 

(a)  The  Sabbath  (Exod.  xx,  9, 11 :  xxiii,  IS,  etc.). 

(6)  Thf  Sabbatical  Year  (Exod.  xxiii,  10, 11 ;  Lev.  xxv, 
1-7,  etc.). 

(rt)  Tfu  Year  qf  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  8, 16,  etc.). 

(rf)  The  J'OMorer  (Exod.  xii,  3, 27 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  4-14). 

(f)  The  Feant  uf  WeelcM  (PentectJSl)  (Lev.  xxiii,  16,  etc.). 

(/)  The  Fea»t  of  Thbenuwlen  (Lev.  xxiii,  3»-43). 

(o)  The  FtUHt  of  Trumpets  (Lev.  xxiii,  2S-2ft). 

(h)  The  Day  ofAtonewetU  (Lev.  xxiii,  26-3.',  etc). 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  see  Festival;  Kimh  ;  Psiest; 
Tabbrnaolb  ;  SACBirioB,  etc 

IIL  Distinctire  Characterutics  of  the  Mosaic  Law. — 
L  The  leading  principle  of  the  whole  is  its  tiieotilvtic 
cMiAu.vcTKR,  ita  reference  (that  is)  of  all  acticm  and 
thoughts  of  men  diredly  and  immediattty  to  the  will  of 
God.  ^Vil  law,  indeed,  must  ultimately  make  this  refer- 
ence. If  it  l>aHcs  itself  on  the  sacrediiess  of  human  au- 
thority, it  must  finally  trace  that  authority  to  God's  a|>- 
pointmcnt;  if  ou  the  rights  of  the  iniiividuul  and  the 
need  of  protecting  them,  it  must  consider  tliese  rights 
as  inherent  and  sacred,  because  implanted  by  the  Ijand 
of  the  Creator.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  as  also  of  all  Biblical  hi^tor}'  and  prophecy,  that  it 
pa.H8es  over  all  the  intermediate  stejKH,  and  refers  at  once 
to  (>o<l's  commandment  as  the  foundation  of  all  human 
duty.  The  key  to  it  is  fimnd  in  the  ever- recurring 
formula.  "Ve  shall  observe  all  these  statutes  j  I  am  Jc>- 
liovah." 

It  follows  from  this  that  it  is  to  be  regnnied  not  mere- 
ly as  a  law,  that  is,  a  rule  of  conduct,  hascfi  on  known 
truth  and  acknowlc^lged  authority,  but  also  as  a  rtrela- 
tion  nf  Cwr^  nature  antl  his  dispensations.  In  this  view 
of  it,  more  parti(Milarly,  lies  its  coni:eotion  with  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Test4imcnt.  As  a  law,  it  is  definite  and  (gen- 
erally speaking)  final;  as  a  revelat ion, it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  system  of  prophecy,  and  indeed  bears 
within  itself  the  marks  of  gradual  development,  from  the 
lirst  simple  declaration  ("1  am  the  I»nl  thy  God")  in 
£x(k1us  to  the  full  and  solemn  doclurntion  of  his  nature 
and  will  in  Deuterfjnomy.  With  thi.-  {teculiar  character 
of  revehition  stamped  up<m  it,  it  naturally  ascends  from 
nUe  to  principle,  and  regards  all  gtsKiness  in  man  as  the 
shadow  of  the  divine  attributes,'*  Ye  shall  be  lioly :  for  I 
the  I^nl  your  God  am  holy"  (Lev.  xix,  2,  etc  \  com  p. 
Matt,  v,  48). 


But  this  theocratic  character  of  the  law  depends  nec- 
essarily on  the  belief  in  God  as  not  only  the  creator  and 
sustainer  of  the  world,  but  as,  by  special  covenant,  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  tuition.  It  is  not  indeed  doubt4-d 
that  he  IS  the  king  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  all  earthly 
authority  is  derived  from  bim;  but  here  again,  in  tlie 
case  (»f  the  Israelites,  the  intermediate  steps  are  all  but 
ignored,  and  the  people  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face 
with  him  as  their  ruler.  It  is  to  be  especially  noticed  that 
(M>d*s  claim  (m  to  speak)  on  their  allegiance  is  based, 
not  on  his  power  or  wisdom,  but  on  liis  es|)ecial  mercy 
in  Ijeing  their  saviour  from  £g>'ptiaii  Ixmdagc.  Be- 
cause they  were  made  free  by  him,  then  fore  they  be- 
came his  ser\'ants  (tH>mp.  Rom.  vi,  1 9-2*2)  \  and  the  dec- 
laration which  stands  at  the  opening  of  the  hiw  ia.  **  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  (iod,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land 
of  Eyyptr  (C*)mi»are  also  the  reason  given  for  the  ob- 
ser\'ance  of  the  Sabbath  in  Deut.  v,  15,  and  the  histor- 
ical prefaces  of  the  deliver}'  of  the  second  law  [Deut.  i- 
iiij ;  of  the  renewal  cf  the  covenant  by  Joiihua  [Josh, 
xxiv,  1-13J ;  and  of  the  rebidce  of  Samuel  at  the  eaUb- 
lishment  of  ctie  kingdom  [1  Sam.  xii,  G- 15].) 

This  immediate  referenc<!  to  God  as  their  king  is 
clearly  seen  as  the  gniundwork  of  their  entire  (mlity. 
The  foundation  of  the  whole  law  of  land,  and  of  its  re- 
markable pH) visions  against  alienation,  lies  in  the  decla- 
ration, *♦  The  land  is  mine,  and  ye  arc  strangers  and  »o- 
jouniers  with  roe"  (Lev.  xxv,  23).  As  in  ancient  Kume 
all  land  belonged  prui>erly  to  the  state,  and  under  the 
feudal  system  m  mediscval  Europe  to  the  king,  so  in 
the  Jewish  law  the  true  ownership  lay  in  Jehovah  alone. 
The  very  system  of  tithes  embodied  only  a  peculiar 
form  of  tribute  to  their  king,  such  as  they  were  familiar 
with  in  Kgj'pt  (see  Gen.  xlvii,  23-26);  and  the  offering 
of  the  tirst-fniits,  i^-ith  the  remarkable  decUration  by 
which  it  was  accompanied  (see  Deut.  xx\t,  5-10 ),  is  a 
direct  acknowledgment  of  G*)d  s  immediate  sovereign- 
ty. As  the  land,  so  also  the  persons  of  the  Israelites  are 
declared  to  l)e  the  absolute  property  of  the  Lord  by  the 
dedication  and  ransom  of  the  fintt^bom  (Exod.  xiii,  2- 
13,  etc. ),  by  the  payment  of  the  half  shekel  at  the  num- 
bering of  the  people  "as  a  ransom  for  their  souls  to  the 
liord"  (Exod.  xxx,  11-16),  and  by  the  limitation  of 
power  over  Hebrew  slaves  as  contrasted  with  the  abso- 
lute mastership  permitted  over  the  heathen  and  the  so- 
journer (Lev.  xxv,  89^46). 

From  this  theocratic  nature  of  the  Uw  follow  impor- 
tant deductions  with  regard  U>  {n)  the  view  which  it 
takes  of  political  society ;  (6)  the  extent  of  the  scope  of 
the  hiw;  (r)  the  i)enaltie8  by  which  it  is  enforced ;  and 
(</)  the  character  which  it  seeks  to  impress  on  the  peo- 
ple. 

(1.)  The  basis  of  human  society  is  ordinarily  sought, 
by  law  or  philosophy,  either  in  the  rights  ot  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  partial  delegation  of  them  to  {wlitical 
authorities^  or  in  the  mutual  needs  of  men,  and  the  re- 
lations which  spring  fn)m  them ;  or  in  the  ai*tual  exist- 
ence of  power  of  man  over  man,  whether  arising  from 
'  natural  rflati(mshi|),  or  from  benefits  conferred,  or  from 
physical  or  intellectual  a.scendency.  The  maintenance 
of  MK'iety  is  supposed  to  depend  on  a  **  social  comfiact** 
between  governors  and  subjects;  a  c<mipai*t,  true  as  an 
abstract  idea,  but  untrue  if  supposed  to  have  been  a  his- 
torical realitv.  The  Mosaic  law  seeks  the  basis  of  its 
[jolity,  first,  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God;  next,  in 
the  relationship  of  each  individual  t(»  (yod,  and  thmu^rh 
(iod  to  hi.H  countrymen.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  doc- 
trine,  while  it  contradicts  none  of  tlie  common  theories, 
yet  UcN  lM>neath  tlum  all,  and  shows  why  each  <^them, 
l>eing  only  a  s(>condar}'  deduction  from  an  ultimate  truth, 
cannot  l)e  in  itself  sufiicient ;  and,  if  it  claim  to  be  the 
whole  truth,  will  become  an  absimlity.  It  is  the  d:«- 
trine  which  is  insiste<l  u[Km  and  dcvek»iied  in  the  whole 
series  of  prophecy,  and  which  is  brought  to  its  perfec- 
tion only  when  applied  to  that  universal  and  spiriCoal 
kingdom  for  which  the  Mosaic  system  was  a  preparatinn. 
I      (2.)  The  law,  as  proceeding  directly  ftoin  God,  and 
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referring  diiecUy  to  him,  is  neceflsarily  ahtoiute  in  its  su- 
premacy and  unlimited  in  its  fcvpe^ 

It  id  supreme  over  the  govomors,  as  being  only  the 
delegates  of  the  Ijoni,  and  therefore  it  is  incompatible 
with  any  despotic  authority  in  them.  This  is  seen 
in  its  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  master  over  the 
^lave,  in  the  restrictions  Uid  on  tlie  priestliood,  and  the 
ordination  of  the  **  manner  of  the  kingdom*^  (Deut.  xvii, 
14-20;  comp.  1  Sam.  x,  25).  By  its  establishment  of 
the  hereditary  priesthood  side  by  side  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  heads  of  tribes  (**the  princes"),  and  the  sub- 
At^uent  sovereignty  of  the  king,  it  provides  a  balance 
of  powers,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as  subordituite.  The 
abiolute  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  was  asserted  in  the  ear- 
lier times  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  judge,  but  much 
more  clearly  under  the  kingdom  by  the  spiritual  com-  I 
mission  of  the  propheL  By  his  rebukes  of  priests,  | 
princes,  and  kings  for  abuse  of  their  power,  he  was  not  i 
only  defending  religion  and  morality,  but  also  maintain-  '. 
ing  the  di\*intly-ap|K>inted  constitution  of  Israel. 

(hi  the  other  hand,  it  is  supreme  over  the  governed,  | 
recognising  no  inherent  rights  in  the  individual  as  pre-  ' 
vailing  agaitut,  or  limiting  the  law.     It  is  therefore  un-  I 
limited  in  its  scope.     There  is  m  it  no  recognition,  such  | 
ju  is  familiar  to  us,  that  there  is  one  class  of  actions  di- 
rectly subject  to  the  coercive  power  of  law,  while  other 
classes  of  actions  and  the  wh<»ie  realm  of  thought  are  to 
be  indirectly  guide<l  by  moral  and  spiritual  influence. 
Nor  is  there  any  distinction  of  the  temporal  authority 
Mrhich  wields  the  former  (wwer  from  the  spiritual  au- 
thority to  which  belongs  the  other.     In  fact,  these  dis- 
tinctious  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  char- 
acter and  objects  of  the  law.     They  depend  partly  on 
the  want  of  foresight  and  power  in  the  lawgiver;  they 
cttuld  have  no  place  in  a  system  traced  directly  to  (rod : 
they  depend  also  fwrtly  on  the  freedom  which  U longs 
to  the  manhood  of  our  race;  they  could  not,  therefore, 
he  appropriate  to  the  more  imperfect  jiericHl  of  its  youth. 

Thu4  the  law  regulated  the  whole  life  of  an  Israelite. ' 
lli»  house,  his  dnss.  and  his  ftsKl,  his  domestic  arrange-  j 
ments  and  the  distribution  of  his  pro|>erty,  all  were  de-  . 
termined.     In  the  laws  of  the  release  of  debts  and  the  j 
prohibition  of  usnr}',  the  dicutes  <»f  self-interest,  and  the  i 
natural  course  of  commercial  transactions  are  sternly 
checked.     H  is  actions  were  rewarded  and  punibhed  with 
great  minuteness  and  strictness,  and  that  according  to  | 
the  standard,  not  of  their  consequences,  but  of  their  in- 
trinsic morality,  so  that,  for  example,  fornication  and  I 
adidtery  were  as  severely  visited  as  theft  or  murder.  | 
His  religious  worship  was  defined  and  cnforecnl  in  an 
elaborate  and  unceasing  ceremoniaL     In  all  things  it  is 
clear  that,  if  men  submitted  to  it  merely  as  a  law,  im- 
posed under  penalties  by  an  irresistible  authority,  and 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  means  to  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  f  jiHl,  and  a  preparation  for  his  redemption,  it  would  i 
well  dcMsrve  fnmi  Israelites  the  description  given  of  it  . 
by  St. Peter  (Acts  xv,  10)  as  **a  yoke  which  neither,' 
tbev  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear."  I 

•r  I 

(.'{.)  The  penalties  and  rewards  by  which  the  law  is  , 
enforced  are  such  as  depend  on  the  direct  theocracy. ; 
With  regnnl  to  individual  actions,  it  may  be  notice<l 
that,  as  generally  some  penalties  are  inflicted  by  the 
ambordinale,  and  some  only  by  the  supreme  authority,  | 
Iff*  among  the  Israelites  some  penalties  came  frem  the 
hand  of  man,  some  directly  from  the  providence  of  Ciod. 
8o  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  ofiren  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  threat  that  a  **soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
Israel"  refers  to  outlawry  and  excommunication,  or  to 
such  miraculous  punishments  as  those  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  or  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  In  dealing  with 
the  naticm  at  large,  Moiies,  n'gularly  and  as  a  matter  of 
coarve,  refers  for  punishments  and  rewards  to  the  pn)vi- 
dence  of  (xod.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  the  great  bless- 
ing and  curse  which  enforces  the  law  as  a  whole,  but 
^Iso  in  special  instances,  as,  for  examfile,  in  the  promi5te 
of  unusual  fertility  to  compensate  for  the  sal)batical 
year,  and  of  safety  of  the  cimntrv  from  Attack  when  left 
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undefended  at  the  three  great  festivals.  Whether  these 
were  to  come  from  natural  causes,  L  e.  laws  of  his  prov- 
idence, which  we  can  understand  and  foresee,  or  from 
causes  supernatural,  t  e.  incomprehensible  and  inscruta- 
ble to  us,  is  luit  in  any  case  lidd  down,  nor  indeed  docs 
it  affect  this  principle  of  the  law. 

(4.)  11ie  bearing  of  this  principle  on  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  revelation  of  a  future  Uje^  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  easily 
seen.  Sc»  far  as  the  law  deals  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  it  is  obvious  that  its  penalties  and  rewanls  could 
only  refer  to  this  life,  in  which  alone  the  nation  exists. 
So  far  as  it  relates  to  such  individual  acts  as  are  gener- 
ally (cognizable  by  human  law,  and  capable  of  tem]>oral 
punishments,  no  one  would  expect  that  its  divine  origin 
should  iici*es8itate  any  reference  to  the  world  to  come. 
But  the  sphere  of  moral  and  religious  action  and  thought 
to  which  it  extends  is  lieyond  the  cognizance  of  human 
laws  and  the  scope  of  their  onlinary  penalties,  and  is 
therefore  left  by  them  to  the  retribution  of  (iod's  inscru- 
table justice,  which,  being  but  imfierfectly  seen  here,  is 
contemplated  especially  as  exereised  in  a  future  state. 
Hence  arises  the  expectation  of  a  direct  revelation  of 
this  future  state  in  the  Mosaic  law.  Such  a  revelation 
is  certainly  not  given.  Warburton  (in  his  IHrine  Le- 
gntion  ofSioses)  even  builds  on  its  non-existence  an  ar- 
gument for  the  supernatural  power  and  commission  of 
the  lawgiver,  who  could  pn>niise  and  threaten  retribu- 
tion from  the  providence  of  (iod  in  this  life,  and  submit 
his  predictions  to  the  test  of  actual  exfierience.  The 
truth  seems  to  l)e  that,  in  a  law  which  appeals  directly 
to  (i(Kl  himself  for  its  authority  and  its  samiion,  there 
cannot  lie  that  broad  line  of  demarcation  l)etween  this 
life  and  the  next  which  is  drawn  for  those  whose  power 
ii*  limited  by  the  grave.  Our  Ix>rd  has  taught  us  (Matt. 
xxii,8l,82)  that  in  the  ver>'  revelation  of  God,  as  the 
**  (lod  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  the  promise  of 
immortality  and  future  retribution  was  implicitly  con- 
tatne(L  We  may  apply  this  declaration  even  more 
strongly  to  a  law  in  which  (io<l  was  revealed  as  enter- 
ing into  covenant  with  Israel,  and  in  them  drawing 
mankind  <lircctly  under  his  immediate  government. 
His  blessings  and  curses,  by  the  very  fact  that  they 
came  from  him,  would  be  felt  to  be  unlimited  by  time, 
and  the  filain  and  immediate  fulfilment  whicli  they 
found  in  this  life  would  be  accepted  as  an  earnest  of  a 
dee|)er,  though  more  mysterious  completion  in  the  world 
to  come.  But  the  time  for  the  clear  revelation  of  this 
truth  had  not  yet  come,  and  therefore,  while  the  future 
life  and  its  retribution  is  implied,  yet  the  'rewards  and 
penalties  of  the  present  life  are  those  which  arc  plainly 
held  out  and  practically  dwelt  upon. 

(5.)  But  perhaps  the  most  important  conse(|uence  of 
the  theocratic  nature  <»f  the  law  was  X\\v  ptrulUir  char- 
acter  of  tfoodness  which  it  sought  to  impretis  on  th/*  pe<t- 
pfe,  Cimtdness  in  its  relation  to  man  takes  the  forms  of 
righteousness  and  love;  in  its  indefiendence  of  all  rela- 
tion, the  form  of  purity,  and  in  its  relation  to  <]i(m1,  that 
of  f>iety.  Laws  which  contemplate  men  chiefly  in  their 
mutual  relations  endeavor  to  enforce  or  protect  in  them 
the  flrst  two  qualities;  the  Mosaic  law,  be^nning  with 
piety  as  its  first  object,  enforces  most  emphatically  the 
purity  essential  to  thoHC  who,  by  their  union  with  Genl, 
have  recove*re<l  the  hope  e)f  intrinsic  goodness,  while  it 
views  ri^htennisne-sM  and  love  rather  as  deductions  from 
these  than  as  indeitendent  e>bjects.  Not  that  it  neglects 
these  qualities;  on  the  (Mintrary,  it  is  fidl  of  precepts 
which  hhow  a  high  e^mce^ption  and  tender  care  eif  our 
ri'lative  duties  tt»  man  (ttee,  f(»r  example,  Kxetd.xxi. 7-11, 
28-3t>;  xxiii,  1-0;  Deut.  xxii,  1-4;  xxiv,  10  Ji.  etc.) ; 
but  these  can  hardly  iw  calle<l  its  diistingui^ihing  feat- 
ures. It  is  most  instructive  to  refer  to  I  lie  religious 
preface  <»f  the  law  in  Deut.  vi-xi  (espe<'ially  to  vi,4-18), 
where  all  is  based  on  the  first  great  iHiminandment.  and 
to  obser\e  the  sulnmlinate  and  deix'ndent  character  of 
*•  the  second  that  is  like  unto  it"— "Thcju  shall  h»ve  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself:  /  om  the  Lor<r  (I^-v.  xix  18).  On 
the  contrary',  the  care  for  the  purity  of  the  people  stanela 
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out  remarkably,  not  only  in  the  enforcement  of  ceremo- 
nial " cleanneiM,'  and  the  multitude  of  precautions  or 
remedies  against  any  breach  of  it,  but  also  in  the  sever- 
ity of  the  laws  against  self-pollution,  a  severity  which 
distinguishes  the  Mosaic  code  before  all  others,  ancient 
and  modem.  In  punishing  these  sins,  as  committed 
against  a  man's  own  self,  without  reference  to  their  ef- 
fect on  others,  and  in  recognising  purity  as  having  a 
substantive  value  and  glory,  it  sets  up  a  standard  of  in- 
dividual morality  such  as.  even  in  Greece  and  Kome, 
philosophy  reiierved  for  its  mot>t  esoteric  teaching. 

Now  in  all  thb  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  appeal  is 
not  to  any  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  communion  with  a  holv  (l<><i.  The  subordina- 
tion,  thercftMK,  of  this  idea  also  to  the  religious  idea  is 
enforced;  and  as  long  as  the  due  supremacy  of  the  lat- 
ter was  presented,  all  other  duties  would  tind  their  places 
in  proper  harmony.  But  the  usurpation  of  that  su- 
premacy in  practice  by  the  idea  c»f  personal  and  national 
sanctity  was  that  which  gave  its  |)eculiar  color  to  the 
Jewish  character.  In  that  character  there  was  intense 
religious  devotion  and  self-sacrilice;  there  was  a  high 
standard  of  pers(»nal  holiness,  and  connected  with  these 
an  ardent  feeling  of  nationality,  based  on  a  great  idea, 
and,  therefore,  tinding  its  vent  in  their  proverbial  spirit 
of  prosclytism.  But  there  was  also  a  spirit  of  contempt 
for  all  unbelievers,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  existence 
of  any  duties  towards  them,  which  gave  even  to  their 
religion  an  antagonistic  spirit^  and  degraded  it  in  after 
times  to  a  ground  of  national  self-gloriHcation.  It  is  to 
be  traced  to  a  natural,  though  not  justifiable  per\'ersion 
of  the  law  by  those  who  made  it  their  all,  and  both  in 
its  strength  and  its  weaknesses  it  has  reappeared  re- 
markably among  those  Christians  who  have  dwelt  on 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  neglect  of  the  New. 

(6.)  It  is  evident  that  this  characteristic  of  the  Isra- 
elites would  tend  to  preserve  the  seclusion  which,  under 
God's  providence,  was  intended  for  them,  and  would  in 
its  turn  be  fostered  by  it.  We  may  notice,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  part  of  the  subject,  many  subordinate 
provisions  tending  to  the  same  direction.  Such  are  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  basis  of  society  and 
property,  and  the  provision  against  its  accumulation  in 
a  few  hands;  the  discouragement  of  commerce  by  the 
strict  laws  as  to  usury,  and  of  foreign  conquest  by  the 
laws  against  the  maintenance  of  horses  and  chariots,  as 
well  as  the  direct  prohibition  of  intermarriage  with 
idolaters,  and  the  indirect  prevention  of  all  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  them  by  the  laws  as  to  meats — nil  these 
things  tended  to  impress  on  the  Israelitish  polity  a 
character  of  permanence,  stability,  and  comparative  iso- 
lation. Like  the  nature  and  [losition  of  the  country  to 
which  it  was  in  great  measure  adapted,  it  was  intended 
to  preserve  in  purity  the  testimony  borne  by  Israel  for 
<  rod  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  until  the  time  should 
come  for  the  gathering  in  of  all  nations  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham. 

2.  The  second  great  and  obvious  design  of  the  Mo»uc 
statutes  was  to  found,  in  pursuance  of  the  theocratic  idea, 
a  complete  system  of  national  cultus,  and,  in  order  to 
the  perpetuity  of  this,  to  establish  a  permanent  sacred  , 
caste  or  iiikuauciiy.  We  here  use  the  word  hururchy 
without  meaning  to  express  that  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion was  like  some  later  hierarchies  falsely  so  called,  in 
which  it  was  attemi>ted  to  carry  into  effect  selfish  and 
wicked  plans  by  passing  them  (iff  as  U'ing  of  divine  ap- 
|M>intment.  In  the  Mosaic  hierarchy  the  aim  is  man- 
ifest, viz.  to  make  that  which  is  really  holy  (ro  itptv) 
prevail,  while  in  the  false  hierarchies  <»f  later  times  the 
profanest  selfl'<hness  has  been  rendered  practicable  by 
giving  to  its  manifestations  an  apfiearance  of  holiness 
calculated  to  deceive  the  multitude.  In  the  Mosaic 
legislation  the  priests  wrtainly  exercise  a  considerable 
authority  as  external  minit^ters  of  holiness,  but  we  find 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  sale  of  indulgences  in 
the  liomish  Church.  There  occur,  certainly,  instances 
of  gross  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  as,  for 


instance,  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Eli ;  but  proceedings 
originatuig  in  the  covetousness  of  the  priests  were  never 
authorized  or  sanctioned  by  the  law. 

In  the  Mosaic  legislation  almost  the  whole  amount 
of  taxation  was  paid  in  the  form  of  tithe,  which  was 
employed  in  maintaining  the  priests  and  Levites  as  the 
hierarchical  office-bearers  of  govenunent,  in  supporting 
the  ))Oor,  and  in  providing  those  things  which  were 
used  in  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  feasts. 

The  taxation  by  tithe,  exclusive  of  almost  all  other 
taxes,  is  certainly  the  most  lenient  and  most  considerate 
which  has  ever  anywhere  been  adopted  or  proposed.  It 
precludes  the  possibility  of  attempting  to  extort  from 
the  people  contributions  beyond  their  power,  and  it  ren- 
ders the  taxation  of  each  individual  proportionate  to  his 
possessions;  and  even  this  exceedingly  mUd  taxation 
was  apparently  left  to  the  conscience  of  each  person. 
This  we  infer  from  there  never  occurring  in  the  Bible 
the  slightest  vestige  either  of  persons  having  been  sued 
or  g<HMls  distrained  for  tithes,  and  only  an  indication  of 
curses  resting  upon  the  neglect  of  paying  them.  Tithes 
were  the  law  of  the  land,  and  nevertheless  they  were 
not  recovered  by  law  during  the  period  of  the  taberna- 
cle and  of  the  first  Temple.  It  b  only  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  second  Temple,  when  a  general  demoraliza- 
tion had  taken  place,  that  tithes  were  farmed  and  sold, 
and  levied  by  violent  proceedings,  in  which  refractory 
persons  were  slain  for  resulting  the  levy.  But  no  rec- 
ommendation or  example  of  such  proceeding  occurs  in 
the  Bible.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  propriety  of 
paying  these  lenient  and  beneficial  taxes  was  generally 
felt,  so  much  so  that  there  were  few,  or  perhaps  no  de- 
faulters, and  that  it  was  considered  inexi)edient  on  the 
part  of  the  recipients  to  harass  the  needy. 

Besides  the  tithes  there  was  a  small  poll-tax,  amount* 
ing  to  half  a  shekel  for  each  adult  male.  This  tax  was 
paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  first-fruits  and  the  first-bom  of  men  and 
cattle  augmented  the  revenue.  The  first-bom  of  men 
and  of  unclean  beasts  were  to  be  redeemed  by  money. 
To  this  may  be  added  some  fines  paid  in  the  shape  of 
sin-offerings,  and  also  the  vows  and  free-will  offerings. 

8.  In  addition  to  these  great  moral  and  liturgical  ends 
of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  their 
REPUBLICAN  ECX)NOMY.     The  whole  territ/)rv  of  the 
state  was  to  be  so  distributed  that  each  family  should 
have  a  freehold,  which  was  intended  to  remain  perma- 
nently the  inheritance  of  that  family,  and  which,  even 
if  sold,  was  to  return  at  stated  periods  to  it«  original 
owners.     Since  the  whole  population  consisted  of  fami- 
lies of  freeholders,  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
citizens,  nor  a  profane  or  lay  nobility,  nor  lords  tempo- 
ral.    We  do  not  overUx)k  the  fact  that  there  were  per- 
sons called  heads,  elders,  princes,  dukes,  or  leaders  among 
the  Israelites ;  that  is,  persons  who  by  their  intelligence, 
character,  wealth,  and  other  circumstances  were  leading 
men  among  them,  and  from  whom  even  the  seventy 
judges  were  chosen  who  assisted  Moses  in  administer- 
ing justice  to  the  nation.     But  we  have  no  proof  that 
there  was  a  nobility  enjoying  prerogative  similar  to 
those  which  are  connected  with  birth  in  several  cmm- 
tries  of  Europe,  sometimes  in  spite  of  mental  and  moral 
disqualifications.    We  do  not  fuid  that,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  constitution,  there  were  heredit-ary  peers  tem- 
poral.    Kv(;n  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  freeholders, 
and  their  exercise  of  trades  seems  to  have  been  ci>m- 
bined  with,  or  subortlinate  to,  agricultural  pursuits.    The 
only  nobility  was  that  of  the  trilie  of  Levi,  and  all  the 
lords  were  lonls  spiritual,  the  descendants  of  Aaron. 
The  priests  and  Invites  were  ministers  of  public  wor- 
ship, that  is,  ministers  of  Jehovah  the  King,  and,  as 
such,  ministers  of  state,  by  whose  instrumentality  the 
legislative  as  well  as  the  judicial  power  was  exercised. 
The  poor  were  mercifully  considered,  but  beggars  are 
never  mentioned.    Hence  it  appears  that  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  was  no  lay  nobility,  so,  on  the  other,  there 
was  no  mendicity. 
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Owing  to  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  IsraeliteSv  the  '  count  of  tlieir  costliness,  often  afford  but  little  protection 
lutaiy  injunctions  of  their  law  were  so  frequently  to  persons  in  narrow  circumstances.  In  lawsuits  very 
Kransgressed  that  it  could  not  procure  for  thero  that  do-  '  mucli  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  his  posi- 
jp^ree  of  prosperity  which  it  was  calculateil  to  produce  ,  tion  greatly  resembling  that  of  a  i>ermanent  jun*,  who 
4Bmong  a  nation  of  futhful  obser\'prs ;  but  it  ia  evident  |  had  not  merely  to  decide  whether  a  person  was  guilty, 
"^hat  the  Mosaic  legislation,  if  truly  obsen-ed,  was  more  ,  but  who  frecjuently  had  also  to  award  the  amount  of 
^tte<l  to  promote  universal  happiucM)  and  tranquillity    punishment  to  be  inflicted. 


^luui  any  other  constitution,  either  ancient  or  modem. 
4.  We  close  this  part  of  our  discussion  by  a  few  mis- 


In  the  Old  Testament  we  do  not  hear  of  a  learned 
profession  of  the  law.     lawyers  (ro/itroi)  are  men- 


«3ellaiicous  obser\'ations  on  muior  peculiarities  of  the  |  tioncd  only  after  the  decline  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
.ZEMosiaic  code.  I  had  considerably  progressed.    As,  however,  certain  laws 

It  has  been  deemed  a  defect  that  there  were  no  laws  i  concerning  contagion  and  purification  were  administered 
«igainst  infanticide ;  but  it  may  well  be  ol)M>rved,  as  a  |  by  the  priests,  these  might  be  called  lawyers.  They, 
Y>ruof  of  national  prositerity,  that  there  are  no  historical  nevertheless,  did  not  derive  their  mahitejiance  from  the 
tKraATCfl  of  this  crime;  and  it  woul<l  certainly  have  been  administration  of  these  laws,  hut  were  fup{)orted  by 
^»rei>osteruu8  to  give  laws  agranst  a  crime  which  did  not  '  glebe-lands,  tithes,  and  piirtions  of  the  sacriflctaliifTerings. 
« >ccur,  especially  as  the  general  law  against  munler,  '  It  is,  indeed,  ver>'  remarkable  that,  in  a  nation  so  entirely 
^*Thou  shalt  not  kill,*^  was  applicable  to  this  species  ,  govenie<l  by  law,  there  were  no  lawyers  forming  a  dis- 
«alsa.  The  words  of  Josephus  {Omtra  Apiottenu,  ii.  24 )  tinct  profession,  and  that  the  vofiiKoi  of  a  later  age  were 
<jaii  only  mean  that  the  crime  was  against  the  spirit  of  not  so  much  remarkable  for  enforcing  the  spirit  of  the 
%he  Mosaic  law.  An  express  verbal  prohibition  of  this  |  law  as  rather  for  ingeniously  evading  its  injunctions,  by 
Ikind  is  not  extant.  I  leading  the  attenti(»n  of  the  people  from  its  spirit  to  a 

There  occur  also  no  laws  and  regulations  alKiut  wills  '  most  minute  literal  fulfilment  of  its  letter.  See  Latter. 
^und  testumentarj'  dispositions,  although  there  are  suf-  |  IV.  In  coimdciing  the  rtlation  o/thehiv  to  the/uture, 
Sicient  liistorical  facts  to  prove  that  the  next  of  kin  it  is  important  to  bo  guided  by  the  general  principle  laid 
'wad  considered  the  lawful  heir,  that  primogeniture  was  down  in  Heb.  vii,  19, '*1'he  law  made  nothing  |>erfect*' 
decerned  of  the  highest  importance,  and  that,  if  there  '  (oifftv  hrfXitHKrfv  6  vo/ioc).  This  principle  will  be  ap- 
'^t-ere  no  male  descendants,  females  inherited  the  freehold  '  plied  in  different  degrees  to  its  bearing  (a)  on  the  aAer- 
property.  We  learn  from  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  1  history  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  before  the  coming 
Klebrews  (Lx,  16, 17)  that  the  Jews  disposed  of  pn)|)erty  |  of  Christ  ^  (ft)  on  the  coming  of  our  Lonl  himself;  and 
tiv  wills;  but  it  seems  that  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  (c)  on  the  dispeiuiation  of  the  Gospel. 
Tor  some  period  after  him,  all  Israelites  died  intestate.  '  1.  To  that  afler-history  the  law  was,  to  a  great  ex- 
Klowever,  the  word  cia&fiKtj^  as  used  in  Matthew,  Mark,  '  tent,  the  key ;  for  in  ceremonial  and  criminal  law  it  was 
^cta.  Rr>n)aus, Corinthians. Galatians,  Ephesians, and  re-  !  complete  and  final;  while,  even  in  civil  and  constitu- 
|7eatedly  in  the  Hebrews,  implies  rather  a  dis|M)sition,  ,  tional  law,  it  laid  down  clearly  the  general  principles  to 
curmngement,  agreement  between  parties,  than  a  will  in  l>e  afterwards  more  fully  develoi>ed.  It  was,  indec<l, 
tihe  legal  acceptation  of  the  term.  Sec  Tehta5iknt.  '  often  neglected,  and  even  forgotten.  Its  fundamental 
There  are  no  laws  concerning  guardians,  and  none  '  assertion  of  the  theocracy  was  violated  by  the  constant 
.sgainst  luxurious  living.  The  inefficiency  of  sumptu-  i  laftses  into  idolatry,  and  its  provisions  for  the  good  of 
«r>-  laws  is  now  generally  recognised,  although  renowned  '  man  overwhelmed  by  the  natural  course  of  human  self- 
legislators  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  dis-    ishness  (Jer.  xxxiv,  12-17);  till  at  last^  in  the  reign  of 


(jlayed  on  this  subject  their  wisdom,  falsely  so  called. 
Neither  are  there  any  laws  against  suicide.     Hence 


Josiah,  its  very  existence  was  unknown,  and  its  discov- 
ery was  to  the  king  and  the  |)eople  as  a  second  publica- 


^we  infer  that  suicide  was  rare^  as  we  may  well  suppose  |  tion:  yet  it  still  forme<l  the  standard  from  which  they 
in  a  nation  ofsmall  freeholders,  and  that  the  iuetHciency  |  knowingly  departed,  and  to  which  they  constantly  re- 
^f  such  laws  was  understood.  j  turned,  and  to  it,  then^fore,  sU  which  was  peculiar  in 

The  Mosaic  legislation  recf^iises  the  human  dignity  '  their  national  and  individual  character  was  due.  Its 
«^f  wcimen  and  of  slaves,  and  particularly  enjoins  not  to  ;  dintct  influence  was  proltahly  gn>atest  in  the  periods  be- 
^dander  the  deaf  nor  mislead  the  blind.  I  fore  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  and  after  the 

Moses  exprrasly  enjoinetl  not  to  reap  the  comers  of  I  Babylonian  captivity.     The  last  act  of  Joshua  was  to 


ffiehls,  in  consideration  of  the  poor,  of  pcrM»ns  of  broken 
fortunes,  and  even  of  the  beasts  of  the  fichL 

The  laws  of  Moses  against  crimes  are  severe,  hut  not 


bind  the  Israelites  to  it  as  the  charter  of  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  conquered  land  (Josh,  xxiv,  24-27) ;  and,  in 
the  serai-anarchical  i)eriod  of  the  Judges,  the  law  and 


<TrueL  The  agony  of  the  death  of  criminals  was  never  '  the  tatM*niarle  were  the  only  centres  of  anything  like 
artificially  protracted,  as  in  some  instances  was  usual  in  I  national  unity.  The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  was 
>'anous  countries  of  Europe  even  in  the  present  centur}' :  |  due  to  an  impatience  of  this  |x>Kition,  and  a  desire  for  a 
sior  was  torture  employed  in  order  to  compel  criminals  j  ^nsible  and  personal  centre  of  authority,  much  the  same 
to  confesa  their  crimes,  as  was  usual  in  ancient  times,  I  in  nature  as  that  which  phniged  them  so  often  into  idol- 
mnd  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Forty  was  the  i  atry.  The  people  were  wanted  (1  Sam.  xii,  6-25)  that 
maximum  number  of  stripes  to  be  inflictcil.  Tliis  max-  j  it  involved  great  danger  of  their  forgetting  and  reject- 
imam  was  adopted  for  the  reason  expressly  stateii  that  ing  the  main  principle  of  the  law — that  **  Jehovah  their 
the  appearance  of  the  person  punishe<i  should  not  be-  |  <i(k1  was  their  king.**  The  truth  of  the  precliction  was 
come  horrible,  or,  as  J.  I).  Michaelis  renders  it,  biinitj  funm  shown.  Even  under  Solomon,  as  soon  as  the  mon- 
which  expresses  the  appearance  of  a  person  unmerciful-  archy  l)ccame  one  of  great  s[»lendor  and  power,  it  as- 
Iv  beaten.    I*unishment8  were  inflicte<i  in  order  special-    suined  a  heathenish  and  ])olytheistic  character,  breaking 


It  to  express  the  sacred  indignation  of  the  divine  Law- 
giver against  wUftd  transgression  of  his  commandments, 
and  not  Tor  any  purposes  of  human  vengeance,  or  for 
the  sake  of  frightening  other  criminals.  In  some  in- 
Ktanoes  the  people  at  large  were  appealed  to  in  onler  to 
inflict  summaty  punishment  by  stoning  the  criminal  to 
death.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  most  usual  mode  of  exe- 
cution. Other  modes  of  execution  also,  such  as  burn- 
ing, were  always  public,  and  conducted  with  the  co- 
uperation  of  the  people.  Like  every  human  proceeding, 
tlus  waa  liable  to  abuse,  but  not  to  so  much  abuse  as 
iHir  pieieiit  mode  of  conducting  lawsuits,  which,  on  ac- 


the  law  both  bv  its  dishonor  towards  God  and  its  for- 
bidden  tyranny  over  man.  Indeed,  if  the  law  was 
lookeil  uixm  as  a  collection  of  al)stract  rules,  and  not  as 
a  means  of  knowledge  of  a  personal  g(Kl,  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  it  shotdd  tie  overlM>me  by  the  presence  of  a  vis- 
ible and  personal  authority. 

Thereftire  it  was  tliat  fn)m  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  the  prophetic  office  began.  Its 
object  was  to  enforce  and  to  perfect  the  law  by  bearing 
testimony  to  the  great  truths  on  which  it  was  built,  viz. 
the  truth  of  CJod's  government  over  all,  kings,  i)riests, 
and  (icople  alike,  and  the  consequent  certainty  of  a 
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righteous  retribation.  It  is  plain  that  at  the  same  time 
this  testimony  went  far  beyond  the  law  as  a  definite  code 
of  institutions.  It  dwelt  rather  on  its  great  principles, 
which  were  to  transcend  the  special  forms  in  which  they 
were  embodied.  It  frequently  contrasted  (as  in  Isa.  i, 
etc)  the  external  observance  of  form  with  the  spiritual 
homage  of  the  heart.  It  tended  therefore,  at  least  in- 
directly, to  the  time  when,  according  to  the  well-known 
contrast  drawn  by  Jeremiah,  the  law  written  on  the  ta- 
bles of  stone  should  give  place  to  a  new  covenant,  de- 
pending on  a  law  written  on  the  heart,  and  therefore 
coercive  no  longer  (Jer.  xxxi,  31-IJ4).  In  this  it  did  but 
carry  out  the  prediction  of  the  law  itself  (I>eut,  xviii,  9 
-22),  and  prepare  the  way  for** the  Prophet"  who  was  to 
come.  • 

Still  the  law  remained  as  the  distinctive  standard  of 
the  people.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  the  separa- 
tion, the  deliberate  rejection  of  its  leading  principles  by 
Jeroboam  and  his  successors  was  the  beginning  of  a 
gradual  declension  into  idolatry  and  heathenism.  But 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  very  division  of  the  mon- 
archy and  consequent  diminution  of  its  splendor,  and 
the  need  of  a  principle  to  assert  against  the  superior 
material  power  of  Israel,  brought  out  the  law  once  more 
in  increased  hon(»r  and  influence.  In  the  davs  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  we  find,  for  the  fir^it  time,  that  it  was  taken 
by  the  Levitcs  in  their  circuits  thn)ugh  the  land,  and  the 
people  were  taught  by  it  (2  Chron.  xvii,  9).  We  find  it 
especially  spoken  of  in  the  oath  taken  by  the  king  *^  at 
his  pillar"  in  the  Temple,  and  made  the  standard  of 
reference  in  the  reformation  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  {2 
Kings  xi,  14;  xxiii,  3;  2  Chron.  xxx;  xxxiv,  14-31). 

Far  more  was  this  the  case  after  the  captivity.  The 
revival  of  the  existence  of  Israel  was  hallowed  bv  the 
new  and  solemn  publication  of  the  law  by  Ezra,  and  the 
institution  of  the  synagogue,  through  which  it  became 
deeply  and  familiarly  known.  See  £zk.\.  The  loss  of 
the  independent  monarchy,  and  the  cessation  of  proph- 
ecy, both  combined  to  throw  the  Jews  back  upon  the 
law  alone  as  their  only  dLitinctivc  pledge  of  nationality 
and  sure  guide  to  truth.  The  more  they  mingled  with 
the  other  subject-nations  under  the  Persian  and  (ireciaii 
empires,  the  more  eagerly  they  clung  to  it  as  their  dis- 
tinction and  safeguard;  and  opening  the  knowledge  of 
it  to  the  heathen  by  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint, 
they  based. on  it  their  proverbial  eagerness  to  proselytize. 
This  love  for  the  law,  rather  than  any  abstract  patriot- 
bm,  was  the  strength  of  the  Maccaboean  struggle  against 
the  Syrians  (note  here  the  question  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  war  on  the  Sabbath  in  this  war  [  1  Mace,  ii,  23-41]), 
and  the  success  of  that  struggle,  enthroning  a  Levitical 
power,  deepened  the  feeling  from  which  it  sprang.  It 
so  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  people  that  open  idolatry 
became  impossible.  The  certainty  and  authority  of  the 
law's  commandments  amidst  the  perplexities  of  pagan- 
ism, and  the  spirituality  of  its  doctrine  as  contrasted 
with  sensual  and  carnal  idolJatrieis  were  the  favorite 
boast  of  the  Jew,  and  the  secret  of  his  influence  among 
the  heathen.  The  law  thus  became  the  moulding  in- 
liuence  of  the  Jewish  character;  and,  instead  of  being 
looked  upon  as  subsidiary  to  the  promise,  and  a  means 
to  its  fultilment^  it  was  exalted  to  supreme  impf)rtance  as 
at  once  a  means  and  a  pledge  of  national  and  individual  \ 
sanctity. 

This  feeling  laid  hold  of  and  satisfied  the  mass  of  the 
people,  harmonizing  as  it  did  with  their  ever-increasing 
spirit  of  an  almost  fanatic  nationality,  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  The  Pharisees,  truly-  representing  the 
chief  strength  of  the  people,  systematized  this  feeling; 
they  gave  it  fresh  fiMKl,  and  assumed  a  predominant 
leadership  over  it  by  the  floating  mass  of  tradition  which 
they  gradually  accumulated  around  the  law  as  a  im- 
cleus.  The  popular  use  of  the  word  "  lawless"  {dvofio^) 
as  a  term  of  contempt  (Acts  ii,  23 ;  1  Ck>r.  ix,  21)  for  the 
heathen,  and  even  for  the  uneducated  mass  of  their  fol- 
lowers (John  vii,49),  marked  and  stereotyi>ed  their  prin- 
ciple. 


Against  this  idolatry"  of  the  law  (which,  when  import- 
ed into  the  Christian  Church,  is  described  and  vehe- 
mently denounced  by  St.  Paul)  there  were  two  reactions. 
The  first  was  that  of  the  Sadducefi ;  one  which  had 
its  basis,  according  to  common  tradition,  in  the  idea  of  a 
higher  love  and  service  of  (jrod,  independent  of  the  law 
and  its  sanctitms,  but  which  dq^nerated  into  a  specu- 
lative infidelity  and  an  anti-national  system  of  politii*s, 
and  which  pn»bably  had  but  little  hold  of  the  i)eop]e. 
The  other,  that  of  the  KsMenat^  was  an  attempt  to  burst 
the  bonds  of  the  formal  law,  and  assert  its  ideas  in  all 
fuhiess,  freedom,  and  purity.  In  its  practical  form  it 
assumed  the  character  of  high  and  ascetic  devotion  to 
God ;  im  speculative  guise  b  seen  in  the  school  of  Philo, 
as  a  tendency  not  merely  to  treat  the  commands  and 
history  of  the  law  on  a  symbolical  principle,  but  actu- 
ally to  allegorize  them  into  mere  abstractions.  In  nei- 
ther form  could  it  be  permanent,  because  it  had  no  suffi- 
cient relation  to  the  needs  and  realities  of  human  na- 
ture, or  to  the  personal  subject  of  all  the  Jewish  prom- 
ises ;  but  it  was  still  a  declarati«m  of  the  insufiicienrv 
of  the  law  in  itself,  and  a  preparation  for  its  absorption 
into  a  higher  principle  of  unity.  Such  was  the  history 
of  the  law  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  was  full  of 
effect  and  blessing  when  used  as  a  means;  it  became 
hollow  and  insufficient  when  made  an  end. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  law  to  the  advent  of  CJlirist  is 
also  laid  down  clearly  by  St.  PauL  The  law  was  the 
rraiBaytayoQ  tig  Xpitrrov,  the  servant  (that  is)  whofie 
task  it  was  to  guide  the  child  to  the  true  teacher  (Gal. 
iii, 24) ;  and  Christ  was  •'  the  end"  or  object "  of  the  law" 
(Kom.  x.  4).  As  being  sul)sidiar>'  to  the  promise,  it  had 
accomplished  its  purpose  when  the  promise  was  fulfilled. 
In  its  national  aspect  it  had  existeil  to  guard  the  faith 
in  the  theocracy.  The  chief  hinderai;ce  to  that  faith 
had  been  the  difficulty  of  realizing  the  invisible  pres- 
ence of  (>od,  and  of  conceiving  a  communion  with  the 
infinite  (iiodhead  which  should  not  crush  or  absorb  the 
finite  creature  (compare  Deut.  v,  24-27 ;  Numb,  xvii,  12, 
13;  Job  ix, 32-85;  xiii,21,22;  Isa.xly,f6,  Ixiv,  l.etc.X 
From  that  ha<i  come  in  earlier  times  open  idolatry,  and 
a  half-idolatrous  longing  for  and  trust  in  the  kingdom; 
in  after  times  the  substitution  of  the  law  for  the  prom- 
ise. The  difficulty  was  now  to  pass  away  forever,  in 
the  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in  one  truly  and  vis- 
ibly man.  The  guardianship  of  the  law  was  no  longer 
neede<l,  for  the  visible  and  personal  presence  of  the  Mes- 
siah required  no  farther  testimony.  Moreover,  in  the  law 
itself  there  had  always  been  a  tendency  of  the  funda- 
mental  idea  to  burst  the  formal  bonds  which  confined  it. 
In  looking  to  (lod  as  especially  their  king,  the  Israelites 
were  inheriting  a  privilege,  belonging  originally  to  all 
mankind,  and  destined  to  revert  to  them.  Yet  that  ele- 
ment of  the  law  which  was  local  and  national,  now  most 
prized  of  all  by  the  Jews,  tended  to  limit  this  gift  to 
them,  and  place  them  in  a  position  antagonistic  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  needed,  therefore,  to  pass  away 
before  all  men  could  be  brought  into  a  kingdom  where 
there  was  to  be  *^  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  l)ond,  or  free." 

In  its  individual,  or  what  is  usually  called  its'*  moral" 
aspect,  the  law  bore  equally  the  stamp  of  transitoriness 
and  insufiSiciency.  It  had,  as  we  have  seen,  declared  the 
authority  of  truth  and  goodness  over  man's  will,  and 
taken  for  granted  in  man  the  existence  of  a  spirit  which 
could  recognise  that  authority;  but  it  had  done  no  more. 
Its  presence  had  therefore  detected  the  existence  and 
the  sinfulness  of  sin,  as  alien  alike  to  (tod's  will  and 
man's  true  nature;  but  it  had  also  bmu'^ht  out  with 
more  vehement  and  desperate  antagonism  the  power  of 
sin  dwelling  in  man  as  fallen  (Hom.  vii,  7-25).  It  only 
showed,  therefore,  the  need  of  a  Saviour  fnim  Mn,  and 
of  an  indwelling  i)ower  which  should  enable  the  spirit  of 
man  to  concjuer  the  *'  law"  of  eviL  Hence  it  bore  testi- 
mony to  its  own  insnffioiency.  and  led  men  to  Christ.  Al* 
ready  the  prophets,  spenking  by  a  living  and  indwelling 
spurit,  ever  fresh  and  powerful,  had  been  passing  be}'ond 
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the  dead  letter  of  the  law,  and  indirectly  convictinis;  it '  tion  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind  at  large,  occupying  a 
uf  insutficiency.     Hut  there  was  need  of 'vAr  IVophet" 
who  should  not  only  have  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  dwell- 
ing in  himself,  but  should  have  the  |M>wcr  to  give  it  to 


certain  place  in  the  education  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
so  far  its  declarations  remain  for  our  guidance,  though 
their  coen'ion  and  their  penalties  may  be  no  longer  need- 


others,  and  so  open  the  new  diiipensation  already  fore-  ,  ed.  It  is  in  their  general  principle,  of  course,  that  they 
told.  When  he  had  come,  and  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  remain,  not  in  their  outward  form,  and  our  Ix)rd  has 
implante<l  in  man  a  free  internal  power  of  action  tend-  taught  us,  in  the  iSermon  on  the  Mount,  that  these  prin- 
ing  to  (iod,the  restraints  of  the  law,  needfid  to  train  the  ciples  should  be  accepted  by  us  in  a  more  extendetl  and 
chiltlhood  of  the  worhl,  became  unnecessar}'  and  even  '  spiritual  development  than  they  could  receive  in  the 
injurious  to  the  free  development  of  its  manlHHxl.  |  time  of  Moses. 

Tlie  relation  of  the  law  to  Christ,  in  it^  sacrilicial  and  j  T(»  apply  this  principle  practically  there  is  nee<l  of 
ceremonial  aspect,  will  be  more  fully  considered  else-  |  study  and  discretion,  in  order  to  distinguish  what  is  lo- 
wliere.  See  Sackikice.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  cal  and  tem|)orar}*  from  what  is  universal,  and  what  is 
remark  on  the  evidently  typical  character  of  the  whole  mere  external  form  fn)m  what  is  the  essence  of  an  onli- 
system  of  sacritices,  upon  which  alone  their  virtue  de-  '  nance.  The  moral  law  undoubtedly  must  be  most  per- 
pended ;  and  on  the  imperfect  embodiment,  in  any  body  manent  in  its  influence,  bccaiu^e  it  is  based  on  the  nature 
of  mere  men,  of  the  great  truth  which  was  represented  of  man  generally,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  modi- 
in  the  priest hoo<l.  liy  the  former  declaring  the  need  lied  by  the  greater  prominence  of  love  in  the  C'hristian 
of  atonement,  by  the  latter  the  p<»ssibility  of  mediation,  system.  Ytt  the  fiolitical  law,  in  the  main  principles 
and  yet  in  itself  doing  nothing  adequately  to  realize*  ;  which  it  lays  down  as  to  the  sacredness  and  responsibil- 
either,  the  law  again  le<l  men  to  him  who  was  at  once  ,  ity  of  all  authorities,  and  the  rights  which  belong  to 
th:i  oidy  me<liator  and  the  true  sacrifice.  |  each  individual,  and  which  neither  slavery  nor  even  guilt 

Thufl  the  law  had  trained  and  guided  man  to  the  ac-  j  can  quite  eradicate,  has  its  permanent  value.    Even  the 


ccptance  of  the  Messiah  in  his  threiToId  character  of 
king,  prophet,  and  priest ;  and  then,  itj)  work  being  done, 
it  Uf.'ame,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  trusted  in  it,  not 
only  an  encumbrance,  but  a  snare.     To  resist  its  claim 


ceremonial  law,  by  its  enforcement  of  the  purity  and  per- 
fection needed  in  any  service  offered,  and  in  its  disregard 
of  mere  costliness  on  such  srr^'ice,  and  limitation  of  it 
strictly  to  the  prescribed  will  of  G<»d,  is  Ft  ill  in  many 


to  all)  giance  was  therefore  a  mutter  of  life  and  death  in  respects  our  l)est  guide.  In  special  cases  (as.  for  exam- 
the  d:ys  4if  SLPaul,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  after  ages  |  pie,  that  of  the  sabbatic  law  and  the  pn»hibition  of 
of  thf  t'huR'h.  ^  '  marriage  within  the  degrees)  the  question  of  its  author- 

3.  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  it  has  any  obligation  '  ity  must  depend  on  the  further  inquiry*  whether  the  ba- 
or  existence  under  the  dispensation  of  the  (>osi)eL  As  ;  sis  of  such  laws  is  one  common  to  all  human  nature,  or 
a  means  of  justification  or  salvation,  it  ought  never  to  ,  one  |)ecidiar  to  the  Jewish  people.  This  inquiry*  may  oc- 
have  been  regarded,  even  before  Christ:  it  needs  no  casiunally  he  difficult,  especially  in  the  distinction  of  the 
prrK>f  to  show  that  still  lc»s  can  this  be  so  since  he  hax  .  cs&cMice  from  the  form;  but  by  it  alone  can  the  original 
come.  But  yet  the  question  remains  whether  it  is  bind-  (piestion  lie  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  answered, 
ing  on  Christians,  even  when  they  do  not  depend  on  it  |  (2.)  A  plain  distinction  of  this  kind  seems  to  lie  on  the 
for  salvation.  i  face  of  the  subject,  as  to  the  main  question  at  issue.    The 

It  secm»  clear  enough,  that  its  formal  coercive  author-  ceremonial  or  ritual  department  of  the  Mosaic  laws, 
ity  as  a  whole  ended  with  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dis-  I  which  st<M)d  in  meats,  and  drinks,  and  carnal  ordinances 
I^cnsation.  We  may  indee<l  distinguish  its  various  ele-  I  (Heb.  ix,  10) ;  which  were  of  a  typical  character,  and  a 
fficnts;  yet  he  who  offended  **in  one  point  against  it  |  mere  shad4»w  of  good  things  to  come,  was  abolished  by 
was  guilty  of  all*"  (James  ii,  10).  It  referred  thnmghout  j  the  intriMluction  of  the  (jospel ,  for  then  they  cease<l  to 
to  the  Jewish  covenant,  and  in  many  points  to  the  con- 1  have  any  pertinence,  the  reality  having  come  of  which 
stitution,  the  customs,  and  even  the  local  circumstances  .  they  were  the  figures.  But  the  kcniel  of  the  law, 
of  the  people.  That  covonant  was  preparatory  to  the  .  properly  speaking,  the  moral  law,  which  is  a  transcript 
Clirlstian,  in  which  it  is  now  absorbed;  those  customs  ,  of  the  divine  mind,  is  etenial  and  unchangeable  in  its 
and  observances  have  passed  away.  It  follows,  by  the  |  obligations  and  sanctions.  It  yrasfuifiUtd  rather  than 
vfTv  nature  of  the  case,  that  tlie  former  obligation  to  abrogated  by  the  (JospcL  It  was  confirmed  by  Christ, 
the  law  as  such  must  have  ceased  with  the  basis  on  and  explained  in  its  infinite  comprehension  and  spiritu- 
whi«  h  it  is  grounded.  This  conclusion  is  stam|)ed  most  '  alicy  by  him  an<l  his  ajuiislles  throughout  the  New  Tes- 
um-«iui vocally  with  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  thntugh  '  tament  (Matt.v,  17, 18;  Luke  x,  26-28 ;  Koni.  v,  15-viii, 
the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  HO).  Hence,  when,  in  Kom.  vi,  14  ;  vii,  1-G;  (Jal.ii,  ID; 
to  the  (ialatians.  That  we  are  "not  under  law"  (Iiom.  '  v,  18,  the  moral  law  is  s}N)kcn  of  as  not  being  the  nitre 
vi,  14,  lo;  (JoL  V,  18) ;  ♦'that  we  arc  dead  to  law"  (Kom.  '  rule  of  life  for  |)cr>ons  wh(»  rely  on  the  grace  of  (lod, 
vii.4-«j;  (Jal.ii,  19),**n'deemedfroni  under  law'' ((ial.iv,  I  and  who  are  authorized  to  expect  a  salvation  not  to  be 
5/,  etc.,  is  not  only  statcii  without  any  limitation  or  ex-  '  purchased  by  their  works,  it  is  so  depreciated  siro]>ly 
ceptinn,  but  in  many  plac(«  is  made  the  prominent  feat-  I  because  in  that  aspect  it  is  regarded  as  a  law  according 
ure  of  the  contrast  between  the  earlier  and  later  cove-  j  to  which  rewards  and  punishments  bhould  be  adjudged 
nants.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  conclu-  >  in  so  rigid  and  inexorable  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all 
Mon  that  the  formal  code,  pnimulgateel  by  Moses,  and  grare,  and  all  reliance  on  grace  (Kom.  iv,  12-14  i  Gal.  ii, 
sealed  with  the  ]irediction  of  the  bleshing  and  the  curse,  31 ;  iii,  10-12).  In  short,  it  is  abrogated  as  a  justifying 
conmjt,  oM  a  hir,  be  binding  on  the  Christian.  I  ground  of  salvation  by  goe)d  works,  because  none  can 

Hut  what,  then,  become's  of  the  eledaration  of  our  |  keep  it  perfectly  to  that  end.  Yet  it  is  not  abolished  as 
Ijord,  that  he  came  "not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  per-  j  an  external  criterion  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  as  the  final 
fcrt  it,**  and  that  "nejt  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  it  j»hall  test  Ix'fore  the  assembled  universe.  See  Axtinojiians. 
pass  away  V*  what  of  the  fact,  const'quent  upon  it,  that        (3.)  Another  ve*rA'  important  fact  in  this  discussion  is 


the  law  haa  been  reverenced  in  all  Christian  churches. 


that  all  the  moral  ]irecepts  of  the  Decalogue  have  been 


and  had  an  important  influene*e  on  nmih  Christian  leg-  '  re-ituuitd  by  our  Ixinl  and  his  apostles,  not  only  in 
Ulaliem?     The  explanation  <>f  the  api»arent  contradic-  I  principle,  but  in  explicit  terms  (Mark  x,  19;  Kom.  xiii. 


tion  \\t»  in  several  considerations. 

(1.)  The  posifire  obligation  e>f  the  law,  as  such,  has 


9).     It  is  true  Jesus  sums  up  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
ten  commandments  in  the  two  of  love  to  Ciod  and  man 


pA-Sred  away;  but  every  revelation  of  Gml's  will,  and  of  ;  (Matt,  xxii,  37-40),  and  St. Paul  (Kom.  xiii,  10),  as  well 
the  righteonsneffl  and  love  which  are  its  elements,  im-  ]  as  St.  John  (1  John  iii,  11),  substantially  do  the  same. 
po»es  a  moral  e>b1igation.  by  the  very  fact  eif  it«  being  ;  But  this  is  n«)t  done  with  a  view  to  derogate  from  the 
known,  even  on  those  to  whom  it  is  not  primarily  a<i-  j  precise;  form  of  tin;  Mosaic  commands,  much  leas  to  abol- 
dnucd.     So  far  as  the  law  of  Moses  is  such  a  re  vela-  '.  it^li  them ;  but  rather  with  a  view  to  ro-enforce  them  by 
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educing  their  permanent  and  universal  principle  of  ohli-  Profframmaium,  p.  87 ;  Darling,  Cjfclop,  Btbltoffr.  colunm 

gation.     Christianity  has  therefore  in  all  ages  justly  237  sq.    Among  later  discussions  we  may  name  Duncan, 

recognised  the  paramount  and  unvar}'ing  force  of  the  Character  atid  Design  of  the  Law  of  Motet  (Edinburgh, 

moral  law  as  promulgated  on  Mount  Sinai.  1«51) ;  an  art.  in  the  Stud,  u.  Krit,  1846,  i,  43  sq.  ^  Saal- 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  remark  of  the  direct  schUlz,  I),  mot.  Recht  m,  BerUcksicht.  det  tpiit,  Jiid.  (BerL 
renewal  of  all  these  commandments  by  Christ  and  his  1846) ;  Hccard,  l)e  let/vslatiomt  Motaica  indole  moraU 
apostles  is  that  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  which  is  never  (Utr.  1841) ;  KUbel,  JJat  alttettanu  Getetz  und  Mmt  Ur- 
quoted  among  the  rest,  but  is  noticeal)ly  omitted,  and  kunde  (Stuttg.  1867).  See  Moses. 
has  even  been  held  to  be  intentionally  discarded,  by  Law,  Edmund,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  prelate,  was 
precept,  inference,  and  example,  by  them.  The  excep-  ^^n  in  1703,  near  Cartmel,  in  Lancashire,  and  was  ed- 
tion,  however,  is  only  apparent,  and  is  due  to  the  i»ecul-  y^j^  ^^  j^f  John's  Oillege,  Cambridge;  was  elected 
iar  nature  of  this  obser^-ance.  It  reaUy  rests  upon  an  ^^^^  ^^^  graduation,  and  in  1737  was,  by  the  univer- 
carUer  than  the  Mosaic  uistitute,  for  it  dates  from  the  ^^^^  presented  with  the  rectorv  of  Giavstock,  in  Cum- 
creation,  and  was  therefore  appropnately  intnKluced  at  b<.riand.  To  this  living  was  added  in  1743  the  arch- 
Sinai  by  the  allusion,  "lUsmembcr  the  Sabbath  day."  deaconryofCarlbdc.  These  positions  he  held  untU  1766, 
Moreover,  the  Jews  of  our  I^nl's  day  were  m  no  need  ^j^^,^  i,^  retumetl  to  Cambridge  as  master  of  St.  Peter's 
of  being  reminded  of  this  mstitution;  they  were  sUv-  c^Hegc  Ut«r  he  was  apiwiuted  librarian  of  the  uni- 
ishly  and  superetitiously  ob8er>-ant  of  lU  I-mally,  as  ^^.^hitv  and  professor  of  casuLntry,  was  made  archdeacon 
the  day  of  its  obscrN-ance  was  changed  by  the  very  first  ^f  staffonl,  was  presented  with  a  prebend  in  the  church 
Christians,  there  would  have  been  an  obvious  impropn-  ^f  Lincoln,  and  in  1767  with  one  of  the  rich  prebeiuU  in 
ety  in  their  referring  to  the  instituUon  itself  under  that  ^^^  ^.^^^y,  ^,f  Durham,  and  in  1768,  finallv,  was  honored 
naiM.  That  the  obligation  to  occupy  in  religious  rest  ^^jj,  ^he  bishopric  of  Carlisle.  He  died  in  1787.  WhUc 
one  day  in  seven  was  scrupulously  recogiused  by  them  ^.^.^  .  student  at  Cambridge,  Uw  publiahetl  two  w«»rks 
the  historical  fact  of  the  -Lord's  day"  abundantly  at-  '^^^^^y,  ^y,^^  .^  once  the  peculiar  turn  of  hw  own  mind, 
testa.     See  Sauuath.  ^^^^  secured  him  a  place  among  the  best  and  wisest  in- 

(4.)  Indeed,  the  same  remark  as  to  pnmeval  ongm  gtruetors  of  their  s[)ecies.     The  first  of  these  was  his 

and  validity  applies  to  the  whole  Decalogue,  although  uansbition  of  archbishop  King's  Kstay  on  the  On'f/in  of 

thia  cannot  be  so  clearly  pn)ved  in  a  lustoncal  argument  ;.'„y^  ^jij,  copious  notes,  in  which  manv  of  the  difficult 

as  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath.     Yet  it  has  been  shown  jju^gtions  in  metaphvsical  si-ience  are  'considered;  the 

above  (§  1,  No.  4)  that  these  moral  enactments  at  least  ^^,„j  ^^  ]„,  Inquiry  ntto  the  Ideat  of  Space  and 

were  nothing  new ;  indeed,  as  all  must  at  once  admit,  y.,.„^    j^  1743^  ^^jji^  ^  resident  of  Salkeld,  on  the  pleas- 

they  lie  at  the  very  foun.lation  of  civil  Uw  and  social  ^^^  ^anks  of  the  Eden,  a  i»art  of  the  living  of  Carlisle, 

organization;  and  it  could  easily  be  shown  that  the  He-  ^hj^h  Uw  was  then  holding,  he  began  his  third  work, 

brews  had  substantially  recognised  their  force  for  ages.  ComideraHont  on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  etc  (CamU 

They  were  therefore,  in  fact,  but  republished  on  Siiuii,  ,745^  ,749  1755^  ,735^  g^^.  London,  1774, 8vo,  7th  ed., 

under  new  sanctions,  and  do  not  require  for  their  au-  CarUsle,  1784, 8vo ;  new  edit,  bv  bishop  George  H.  I  jiw, 

thonty  the  support  of  any  special  dispensation.  of  Chester,  with  Ufe  of  bishop  Edmund  Uw  by  William 

The  argument  of  the  apostle  Paul,  especially  in  the  j,^^^^  ^  j^^  j^^j^  ,(^20,  8vo),  and  slM»rtly  after,  ReHro 

epistles  to  the  Romans,  (iaUtians,  and  Hebrews,  in  van-  ^^,„*^  ,^^  ,,y^  „^  Character  ofChritt  (Camb.  1749, 

ably  is  an  appeal  from  the  legal  bondage  of  Judaism-  y,.^.  ^^^„  reprinted  with  the  Ciiunderationt)^  a,  worit 

not  merely,  be  it  obscr^'ed,  the  intolerable  ceremonial  „f  ^ingiiUr  beautv,  not  to  be  read  by  any  person  with- 

yoke  (Acts  xv,  10),  but  still  more  emphatically  the  law  ^^^  edification  aLd  improvement."     In  1777  he  pub- 

of  »'  good  works,    including,  of  course,  especially  the  ,i,hed  an  edition  of  the  works  of  I^ke,  with  a  life  of 

moral  code  (see  Kom.  11,  21,  22;  vii,  0-to  the  ante-  ^^^  .^^hor.     Of  this  English  philo«)pher  bishop  Uw 


of  faith,  SO  far  from  ignoring  the  moral  law,  is  its  only  ,t„j^  „f  ^^^^  ^„ji„      ^f  ^1,^^  phil<*opher.  '  From  him 

effectual  support  (comp.  John  at,  29);  and  thus  the  so-  ^e  jiems  to  have  derives!  that  value  which  he  set  on 

lution  of  this  quesuon  becomes  likewise  the  rcconciha-  ^^^^^  ^f  j,      j^.  i,,  ^l„t,„„  ^  theology  as  well  as 

tion  of  the  doctnne  of  St.  Paul  with  that  of  St.  James.  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^or  subject.     He  took  a  prominent  part  in 

See  James,  EPI8TLK  OF.  the  great  controversy  respecting  subscription,  and  act- 

.^T'/t^S:'''!;^'-"'^-,^-  MichaeUs,  Motauchet  Recht  ^  accordinglv  himself.     The  most  striking  pnmf  of 

(Frkft.  1/70-76),  transkted  by  Alexander  Smith  under  jj^j,  -^  ^ff„„,i,,  j,,  j^e  later  edition  of  his  Omtidera^ 

the  title  (>mm«itorw*  on  the.  Lawt  of  Motet  (London  ,^^^  ^.^ich  contains  manv  important  alterationa.   From 

1814);  J.H.Hottmger  /«m  /Mr^ori/;«  /r^^  cclxi,  ad  j^^^  ^  ^i^  ^^^,  j^  ,;^,.^  derived  his  notions  of  the 

Judmorum  mentem  explicate  (ligun,  lt>55);  Seldcn,  De  ^,^,g  ^f  gtudving  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  ortler 

Jure  naiuraJi  el  gentium  juxta  IhbrieorumDitriphnam  ,„  ^^^  ^^  jj^^j,  j^^  ^„^^     ^e  wa^  in  short,  an  emi- 

(Argentomi,  1066);  Reimarus,  Delegdmt  Motatctt  ante  „^„j  „,^j^.^  j^  j,,^^  ^ho.>l  «>f  rarional  and  liberal  divines 

Mntem  (HamU  1.41) ;  i;.  Honwyh  Depnnctptu  Legum  ^^lich  flourished  in  England  in  the  Ust  centur>',  and  b 

Motatcarum  (Hafniie,  1.92);  i^Uiuinm,Commeniatpmet  ^,,^„,^  ^^  ^^e  names  of  J.)rtin.  Wackbume,*  Powell, 

//  de  T^gum  Motaicarum  (Gotungx,  1 .%) ;  Purmann,  TvrH-hitt,  Watson,  Palev,  and  many  others."    Sec  Ang- 

2>^J/nUtbut  eiai^mta  Legum  Motmctirum  (Franco-  0^^  Cyi-l^^jHedia.^v,;  Ahibow,  J Hct. of  Jirit,  and  A mer. 

furti,  1/89);  T.  O.  Lrdmaiin,  I^get  Mottt  prtettanttores  .y^ff^^frt  ii  106;'). 

este  legibut  I.ycurgi  et  Solonit  (Viteberga?,  1788) ;  Pas-  '             '    '       '  • 

toret,  liittoire. ile  la  Ugitlation  (Par.  1817),  vols. iii  et  iv;  I'aw,  G«orge  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 

J.  Salvador,  Hittoire  det  Itutitutiont  de  Motteet  du  Peu-  «*tH)nd  son  of  Edmund  Uw,  D.D..  was  bom  in  1761. 
plti  IJ^breu  (Vuis, 
Motaica  quatituni 
Welker,  Die  I^'tzten 

Un,  Getchichfe  der  Sittenlehre  Je*u,  i,  ill  sq.:'  iloU)crg,  biographical  notice  of  the  author,  see  the  Ijmdon  GenL 

tJetchichte  der  Sittenlehre  J<»*w,  ii,  3:^  sq.;  De  Wette,  .l/r/<7. 1845,pt.ii,p.629.— iUlibone,//iW.AnV.«iirf.4m«'. 

Sittenlehre,  ii,  21  sq.    Luther's  views  are  given  by  C.  H.  -^  t'thort,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

F.  Btalloblotzky,  l)e  I^{/it  Motaica  Abrogntioim  ((lot-  Law,  Isaac,  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 

tingo;,  1824).     For  other,  chiefly  older,  works  on  the  j  (.'hurch,  was  bom  Sept.  5, 1815,  at  Salem,  N.York,  was 

subj(rct  in  general,  see  Winer,  RtalwOrttrbuch,  s.  v.  Ge-  'educated  at  Union  College  (class  of  1888),  and  becamt 

setz;  Danz,  Worterbuch,  s.  v.  Moics;  Volbeding,  Index  I  shortly  after  a  student  of  theology  at  Canousburg,  Pit, 
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mnd  was  licensed  March  26, 1B40.     In  \M2  he  was  or- 
dained missionary  by  the  East  Saleni  I'resbytery,  and 


and  Writififfi  oj  William  Late  (1813,  8vo) ;  Aom/.  Genf. 
Afag,  voL  Ixx ;  ThfuL  KcUctic,  Jan.  1868 ;  Contemporary 


]atx>red  in  thb  capacity  until  1847,  when  ho  was  ordain-  i  Hfvitnr,  Oct.,  1867;  Chiftinn  Kxami^itrr,  1869,  p.  157; 
mnX  pastor  at  Cambridge.     lie  died  Jan.  28,  1861.     Law  |  (;hambert(,  Cydttp,  s.  v. ;  Alliboue,  Did,  of  Bi-idsh  and 
•^  proved  himself  *  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  :  A  meiictm  A  uthort^  ii,  1065  wj. 
shamed.' ...  As  a  minister,  in  the  di9char|:;e  of  cver>' 
v>ublic  and  private  duty  of  religion  he  was  exact,  fixed, 
-Bad  regular."— WiJson'Pre^  Hist.  A Imanac,  1862,  p.  22. 


Lawn  Sleeves.    Sec  Hociiette. 

Lainrrence,  Abbott,  an  eminent  American  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Gn»ton,  Mass., 
Law,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  b<»m  in     ^^^  jg^  1792;  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1839,  and  in 
"^*a!*hington  <.k)unty,  N.  Ym  Oct.  10, 1798 ;  was  converted  ,  ^g^  ^^  appointed  commissioner  to  settle  the  north- 
in  1815,  and  admitted  into  the  New  York  Conference  in  ,  ^^^  boundary  question  with  (ireat  Britain;  Unite<l 
:1H30,  after  eight  years'  Hcr\ice  as  a  local  preacher.     Al-  ,  gtates  minister  to  England  in  1849;  an<l  died  Aug.  18, 
Chough  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  early  ed-    ^^55^     Among  his  numerous  an«l  muniticent  donations 
mjcation,  he  soon,  by  unwearied  perseverance,  fitted  him-  |  ^^^3  jj,^  ,,f  ^i(K),000  to  Harvard  University,  to  found 
as^lf  for  usefulness  in  the  ministr>',  and  tjuickly  gained    ^^^  scientific  school  calletl  by  hia  name.     He  also  be- 
«Jisliiiction  among  his  ministerial  brethren  and  among  ,  qyeathed  the  sum  of  $50,006  towards  erecting  model 
*.he  people,  and  he  was  honored  with  some  of  the  best  '  loUging-houses.— Thomas,  liiog.  Diet,  p.  18«4. 

^aptMiiutments  in  the  Conference,     He  was  for  manv  .       _  ^ ^  ^  i:„»:««..:oK^  A.«on^.nnKi 

^"^rt^  ^     .....  .        ,    ,.       .,.       r  VT      V    i  ;      LaT^TTeiice.  AoioSi  a  distmgiiisnea  Amencan  pni- 

^'car»  conhned  m  his  labors  to  the  cities  of  New  lork  •  ,    *j*w*w^*?,  *»    w  ,  „*%*.„„    .^ -i  .>,  170^ 

•.nil  J  V        II  /i"    *        1    w         1    lanihroDist,  was  bom  at  droton,  Mass.,  April  rj,  !<«». 

xand    BnK)kl>Ti,  and  New   Haven    (tirst  and   hecoiid    '""^'''^I'^h  ^  ^r  k;- :«.«i,««i»  f.!r*..no  in  vArinm. 

^  „        ,  >,      J  If  _r  _j     ¥    i-u     •..      r  i»      II      u  He  snent  a  great  part  of  his  immense  lortune  in  variouif 

<Jhurch)  and  Hartford.    In  the  city  of  l)nH»klyn  he  wcs    "*^  'JT        5  1      ,  .v^-  *^  r>.,i.i;*.  ;n.t:t..t;Mn.     Ha  aiM 
',.^.,.11-        r*!      1  u      u         If      chanties  and  donations  to  pu!)lic  institutions,    ne  uieu 

m  iistrumeiital  m  the  building  of  hve  large  churches.     He    ;I      "    Ata      11  •    r  -r  ««^  r'«,^.«o«//«.A*  w««  nnh 

*.   1-    lo*?*       J  J-   1  I        11   iui'o     /v      Dec.  31. 1852.     His  At/t;  ond  CoiTew)o»iaoic«  was  puo- 
-^-asi  sMiperannuated  ml8bl,  anddicdJunell,18b:i.    On    Vv"*^.'    ".  .    ,q;.      tk^.^-.  w.*/*^  /i.v./  f^  r4Ai 

»  .      *   •       u  J  V    *  .1  *  J  *u  lished  bv  his  son  m  185o. —  1  nomas, /jio^. />»«.  p.  ido4. 

lii^i  dving  bed  he  frequently  requested  the  sorrowing  ■  "»"«^  ujr  nw  o*/  ^» 

rriends  annind  him  to  sing;  'and  a  Uule  before  his  spirit !  Lawrence,  Sir  Henry  Montgomery,  brother 
^Jcparted,  as  thev  were  singing  one  of  his  favorite  «*■«' 'r»»onias  Lawrence,  the -Saviour  of  India,"  is  noted 
^ivmns— "On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  sUnd,"  etc.-his  '  <*>'  ^>«  philanthropy  and  Christian  bearing  as  a  sol- 
«-ve  kindled  with  rapture,  and  he  gave  the  whispered  as-  '  ^^^^  »"  t*^«  ^^t"*^'  *"»>' '"  I"'*"*-  "«  ^«»  bom  in  Cey- 
^irance,  **  AU  is  well."-Smith,  Sacred  Memories,  p.  243. '  ^«n  '^^  ^^^*  *"<*  «ft«''  entering  the  army  quickly  rose  to 

^^  I  db*tinction.     In  the  campaigns  of  the  Siitlej  he  served 

Law,  Samuel  Warren,  a  Methwhst  minister,  |  ^-^^^  distinction,  and  about  IHliO  was  appointed  presi- 

Srhe  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Law  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at    ^^^^  ^,f  ^^^  ^^^  of  government  in  the  runjaub,and  in 

:M«rlboroiigh,  Lister  County,  N.  Y.,  November,  1821,  was    ,35-^  ^^en  the  Indian  mutinv  broke  out,  chief  commis- 

^-*,iiveruKl  m  his  fourt^nth  year,  and  in  1841  entered  \  ^^^^^  ^^  Lucknow,  and  vir'tuallv  g.»vcmor  of  Oude. 

t^he  Itinerancy.    He  had  many  exceUencea,  and  was  an  ,  ^y,,i|^  ^^  command  of  the  handfil  of  heroic  men  who 

^ble  and  sucoessfid  minister.    His  death,  which  occurred  ^.^^^^  ^„^1  ^^iuiren  in  the  residency  of 

>%.pt^  ;28, 180/ ,  was  such  as  his  Ufe  had  promised-cidm, ,  Lucknow,  sir  Henrv  was  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a 

^^nfiding,  and  peacefuL-Smith,  Sac,  Altmor^s,  p.  230.   j  ^j^^.^j^  ^^  ^j^^  j„l^.  4^  ,^57     j|e  was  the  founder  of  the 

Law^,  William,  an  eminent  English  nonjiiring  di-  |  Lawrence  Asylum  for  the  recepti(»n  of  the  children  of 

-v^ne  and  able  religious  writer  of  the  mystic  schmil  of  1  European  soldiers  in  India.     A  monument  to  his  mcm- 

«f»e  hot  century,  was  bom  at  KingscUffe,  Northampton-  1  ory  has  been  placed  in  St.  Paul's  (.VithedraL     See  J.W. 

fmliirp,  in  1686,  and  educated  at  Emmanuel  C^illcge,  >  Kaye,  AiVm  o/'/nr/irin  (>^'cfr*  (London,  1H67);  Fraser's 

CJainbridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1712,  ;  Mat/azine,l)cc.Mib7 ;  North  British  /fecteir, May,  1860; 

amd  became  fellow  in  1713.    Shortly  after  this  he  began  |  Butler,  Land  of  the  Veda,  p.  319  sq. 

to  preach,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  the  ministr\',  and  also  |      Lawrence,  St.     See  Laurkntius,  St. 

to  /pVe  up  hia  fellowship,  on  the  accession  of  George  I 


^^  1714.  because  of  his  refusal  to  Uke  the  required  oath, 
^e  n«>w  became  tutor  to  his  relative  and  friend,  Edward 


Lawrence,  St,  Regular  Canons  of,  a  religiooa 
order,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Benedict  in  the 


^orptixe  from  the  world,  and  devote  themselves  to  works 


.*"  ciied,  April  9,  1761.  Law's  writings  are  tinged 
^"^  'What  is  commonly  called  mysticism,  as  he  became 
'!\  ^ixleut  follower  of  the  noted  mystic,  Jacob  Biihme. 


""  Driocipal  work,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  books    «ww,ii.4)«. 
'?.l**«  kind,  is  his  Serious  Call  to  a  Dtrottt  and  tloly 
'v^^  <  1729),  a  treatise  that  first  awakened  the  religious 
'^"^tl>tUties  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  six^aks  of  it  in 


sessed  a  stntng  and  g(>ncn)us  mind,  and  deep  piety.  He 
was  an  excellent  pn>Ki(iiiig  elder,  and  preached  with  dis- 
tinguished success  the  word  of  life. — Minutes  of  Confer^ 


Lawyer  (i'o/iir<'>c,  relating  to  the  law,  as  in  Tit.  iii, 
9), "  in  its  gpiicral  sense,  denotes  one  skilled  in  the  law, 

. .         -~..w<,  w.  ^ .^ , -I ^  - as  in  Tit.  iii,  13.     When,  therefore,  one  is  called  a  law- 

'*'V    tenns,  and  from  which  the  brothers  Wesley  also  I  ycr,  this  lh  understood  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the 

♦•nvo^i  niuch  advantage.     Next  to  the  Sn-ious  Co//,  I  landin  which  helive<l,or  t4»  which  hebcloiigt<l.    Hence 

"  J*»<Mit  important  works  are  his  answer  to  Maude-  |  among  the  Jews  a  lawyer  was  one  versed  in  the  laws  of 

^'' K*  -^^^^^  of  the  Bees  (published  in  1724  j  refmblished,  |  Moses,  which  he  taught  in  the  schools  and  synagogues 

.  "^  ^n  introduction  by  the  Kev.  F.  I).  Maurice,  in  1844),  j  (Matt.  xxviii,3r) ;  Luke  x,25).    The  same  i)erson  wlio  is 

^*^t;«n»  to  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  The  Way  to  Knotcl-  i  cnlled  •  a  lawyer'  in  these  texts  is  in  the  })arallel  passage 

r?^'  *nd  The  Spirit  of  Ijive,     A  collective  edition  of  I  (Mark  xii,2H)  called  'a  scribe' (y(>o/i/iarti't), whence  it 

'*. .^fiiks  was  published  at  London  in  9  vols.  8vo  in  |  has  l>ecn  inferred  that  the  functions  of  the  lawyers  and 

•      It  has  £sllen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  English  writ-  .  the  scrilns  were  identical.     The  individual  mav  have 

V  ^  elicit  such  general  comment  and  commendation  as  1  been  htth  a  law>-er  and  a  scri))e,  but  it  d(K'S  not  thence 

Jj!**^***!!  the  fortune  of  William  Law.    The  rationalistic  I  follow  that  all  lawyers  were  scribes.     Some  suppi^se,. 

'J^HHijthe  liberal  Macaulay,  the  pious  John  Wesley,    however,  that  the  'scrilx's'  were  the  public  exfiouiiders 

*J^.  ^he  morose  Sam.  Johnson,  all  were  of  one  mind  in    of  the  law,  while  the  '  lawyers'  were  the  private  ex- 

^^^  Iffaiae  of  WiUiam  Law.    See  Kichard  Tighe,  H/'e    ftounders  and  teachers  of  it.     But  this  is  a  mere  conjee-- 
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ture,  and  nothing  more  is  really  known  than  that  the 
'  lawyers*  were  expounders  of  the  law,  whether  publicly 
or  privately,  or  both"  ( Kitto).  Hence  the  term  b  equiv- 
alent to  "  teacher  of  the  law"  (tfOfioiiodoKaXog,  Acts  v, 
84).  "  By  the  use  of  the  word  vo/iiiroc  (in  Tit.  iii,  9)  as 
a  simple  adjective,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  title 
*  scribe*  was  a  legal  and  official  designation,  but  that  the 
name  vofuxog  was  properly  a  mere  epithet  signifying  j 
one  *  learned  in  the  law'  (somewhat  like  the  oi  tK  vofwv 
in  Rom.  iv,  14),  and  only  used  as  a  title  m  common  par- 
lance (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii,  13, '  Zenas  the  law- 
yer'). This  would  account  for  the  corajmrative  luifre- 
quency  of  the  woni,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  always  used 
in  connection  with  *  Pharisees,'  never,  as  the  word  'scribe' 
so  often  is,  in  connection  with  *  chief  priests'  and  *  eld- 
era'  "  (Smith).  See  lilienthal,  f)e  vo/icroTf  juris  utri- 
tuque  apud  lltbraoi  (HaL  1740).    Comp.  ScuiRK. 

Lawyers.  In  the  Roman  and  Spanish  churches, 
pleaders  before  the  courts  were  not  eligible  to  the  cler- 
ical office.  The  rule,  however,  was  not  universal,  for  the 
Council  of  Sardica  enacted  that  a  lawyer  might  be  or- 
dained a  birtliop  if  ho  passed  through  the  inferior  gnules 
of  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter.  On  the  other  hand, 
clergymen  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  lawyers,  or  to 
plead  either  their  own  cause  or  even  an  ecclesiastical 
one.  Bribery  and  extortion  were  forbidden  to  lawyers 
under  severe  penalties. 

Lay,  Benjamin,  an  eccentric  philanthropist,  was 
bom  at  0)lchester,  in  England,  in  1G81,  and  settled  in 
Barbadoes  in  1710,  but  became  obnoxious  to  the  people 
by  his  abolition  principle^!,  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  settled  at  Abington.  Pa.  He  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  must  zealous  opponents  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  coadjutor  of  Franklin  and  Benezet.  He 
was  originally  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
so  decidedly  opposed  was  he  to  the  practice  of  slavehold- 
ing  then  prevalent  among  them  (e.  g.  he  resolutely  re- 
fused to  partake  of  any  fiiad  or  wear  any  clothing  which 
was  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  the  labor  of  slaves) 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  society  in  1717.  Be- 
fore his  death  (in  17C0),  however,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  so<nety  take  a  decided  stand  against  this 
abominable  institution.  His  opposition  to  slavery  was 
noticeable  on  every  public  occa>ion  where  he  had  any 
opportunity  to  manifest  his  disapprolwtion.  He  always 
expresse<l  himself  in  strong  terms,  and  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  methods  for  enforcing  his  arguments  that 
evinced  great  eccentricity.  Says  Janney  (iii,  246 ) :  *•  He 
came  into  the  yearly  meeting  with  a  bladder  filled  with 
blood  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  He  ran 
the  swonl  through  the  bladder,  and  sprinkled  the  blood 
on  several  Friends,  declaring  that  so  tlie  sword  would  be 
sheathed  in  the  bowels  of  the  nation  if  thev  did  not 

m 

leave  off  oppres:»ing  the  negntes."  In  1737  he  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled  AU  Slave'keepera  that  kt-ep  the  Innocent 
in  HomUuje  Apostates^  which  was  published  by  Frank- 
lin.   Si'e  Jainiey,  lluit,  of  the  Friends,  iii,  245.    (J.  H.W.) 

Lay  Abbota  or  Abbacomites.  IMor  to  the 
period  of  Charlemagne  the  court  appointe<l  its  favorites 
to  the  office  of  abbot:  rich  abbacies  were  given  to  the 
higher  secular  clergy  in  comin^ndtini^  i.  e.  simply  to  en- 
joy its  revenues,  or  else  to  counts  and  military  chiefs 
in  reward  for  their  servii^es.  These  lay  abbots  occupied 
the  monasteries  with  their  families,  or  with  their  friends 
and  retainers,  sometimes  for  months,  converting  them 
into  banqueting  halls,  or  using  them  for  hunting  expe- 
ditions or  for  military'  exercises.  The  wealthiest  abba- 
cies the  kings  either  retained  for  themselves  or  iKJStow- 
e<i  on  their  s4Kis  and  daughters,  their  wives  and  mis- 
tresses. Charlemagne  correctetl  this  abuse :  he  insii^ted 
on  strict  discipline,  and  made  it  a  rule  that  schools 
alioidd  be  plant/^d  in  connection  with  the  various  monas- 
teries, and  that  literarv  labors  should  be  prosecuted  with- 
in their  walls.     See  also  Abbot. 

.Layard,  Chari.es  PprrKR,  D.D.,  an  English  theolo- 
gian, grandfather  of  Austin  Henr^-  Layard,  the  cele- 


brated traveller,  and  himself  a  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient French  family,  was  bom  about  1748.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Westminster  School  and  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  was  then  appointed  minister  of  Oxendon 
Chapel,  and  librarian  to  Tenison's  Library,  Weatroinster ; 
and  in  1800  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol,  and 
to  the  royal  chaplaincy.  He  died  April  11, 1803.  Be- 
sides an  essay  on  Charity  and  Duelling  (1774  and  1770% 
he  published  several  <»f  his  JSermous,  Layard  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  day.  See  Alliboiie, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthorSy  ii,  1071 ;  Hoefer,  your, 
Biog.  Generate,  xxx,  39. 

Lay  Baptism.    See  Baptism,  Lay. 

Lay  Brothera,  a  name  for  a  class  of  Romish  illit- 
erate persons  who  in  convents  devote  themselves  to  the 
8er\-ice  of  the  monks.  They  wear  a  different  luibit  from 
the  monks,  but  never  enter  the  choir,  nor  are  present  at 
the  chapters.  The  only  vow  they  make  is  of  obedience 
and  constancy.  They  were  lirst  employed  in  the  11th 
century.  In  the  nunneries  there  are  also  lay  sisters,  or 
sisters'  converse,  who  hold  a  similar  relation  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  nuns.     See  Farrar,  Kccles.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Lay  Cbancellora.  This  office  is  found  in  the 
Church  at  an  early  period.  Bishops  were  of^en  appeal- 
ed to  in  civil  causes,  especially  when  both  parties  agree<l 
to  refer  any  dUpute  to  ihcm ;  and  in  this  case  their  sen- 
tence was  Valid,  but  its  execution  was  left  to  the  civil 
power.  When  civil  causes  began  to  muhiply,  the  bish- 
ops were  compelled  to  devolve  some  part  of  this  8er\*ice 
on  others,  in  whtjse  fidelity  and  integrity  tbey  could  con- 
fide. Some  bishops  selei'ted  laymen  for  this  purpose, 
and  this,  acconling  to  Bingham,  probably  originated  the 
office  of  lay  chancelloi: 

Lay  Elders.    See  Elder. 

Laying  on  of  Hands.    See  H.iiyds,  l3CP<Mmo5 

OF. 

Layisb.    Sec  Liox. 

Laymann,  Paui^  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Innsbruck  in  1576,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Constance 
Nov.  13,  1G35.     He  was  distinguished  in  life  for  a  re- 
:  markable  knowledge  of  canonical  law,  so  that  he  be- 
came an  oracle  in  these  matters.     His  Mortiltheoloffif^ 
published  fintt  at  Munich  (1625,  4to),  passed  through 
many  editions  (one  of  the  best  at  Mayence,  1723).    His 
work,  JuJtta  defensio  Sanctissinii  Romani  Pont\ficis,  etc  in 
causa  }fonnsferiorum  et  banontm  ecclesuistic,  racntUium, 
etc.  (Diling.  1631),  was  replied  to  by  the  Benedictine  Ro- 
man Hay,  in  Aster  inextinctus,  and  led  to  an  answer  by 
Laymann,  entitle<l  Censura  A  sfrohff,  ecclesuisticte,  etAs-     — 
tri  imjrtinctu     After  his  death  appeared  his  Jii*  «iiw»-    — 
icum  (Diling.  1643)  and Repertorium  (Diling.  1644).    Sec  -=:»> 
Wetzer  u.  Wehe,  A't>cA<>n-/^ar.  vi,  383. 

Laynez.    See  Lainrz. 

Lay  Preaching.     In  order  to  form  just  views  of^  «- 

this  subject,  it  is  well  to  consi<ler  that  primar>'  dcsic«r  « -^ 

of  Christianity  which  contemplates  world-wide  dilTu— ^lj 

sion.     ¥oT  the  accomplishment  of  that  design,  preach-  m^ 

ing  is  the  grand  and  divinely  appointed  agency.    Buf-»-» 

the  true  idea  of  preaching,  as  instituted  by  the  \jaK9r-m. 

Jesus  ('hrist,  is  not  narrow  and  exclusive.     It  is  com^u^" 

prehcnsive  and  manifold.    It  demands  adaptation  to  aFl^m 

men  and  all  circumstances.     Preaching  warns,  pror--^*^ 

claims,  invites,  teaches.     Although  made  the  species  -^ 

work  of  certain  representative  disciples,  it  is,  in  far  '=rz^ 

enjoined  ujwn  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  upon  ir    ^^ 

j  meml)ers  in  partictdar,  **as  of  the  ability  which  G<r        ^ 

I  giveth"  (1  Pet.  iv,  10, 11).     There  is  no*  Christian  ssr     i 

^  humble  as  to  be  beneath  the  application  of  the  folluv- 

I  ing  and  many  kindred  precepts :  **  Let  your  light 

[  shine  l)efore  men  that  they  may  sec  your  good  wor 

I  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt 

16) ;  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bcsar  mi»- 

fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  dis<  iples"  (John  xv,  8; ;  "  Ut-" 

soever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  shall  the 

of  man  also  confess  before  the  angels  of  Ood"  (Luke 
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8).   These  declaration::  of  the  Savioar  have  a  itpecial  sig-    where,  and  thought  it  proper  to  be  recognised  at  Alex 


iiiiicance  when  viewed  in  cumparison  with  varioiu  other 
passagea  which  indicate  that  an  important  element  of 
preacliing  consists  in  bearing  witness  of  things  seen, 


andria  aLto  (nee  Kiisebius,  Higt,  Keel,  vi,  19). 

In  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  we  find,  with  the 
name  of  Augustine  among  the  subscriptions  to  its  laws, 


hoard,  and  experienced  in  reference  to  Christ  and  his  |  the  rule,  '^Laicus  pnesentibus  dericiv,  nisi  i|)8is  jubenti- 
kingdom  (see  Luke  xxiv,  48;  Acts  i,  21,  2;  ii,  3*2;  iv,  bus,  diK:ere  non  audeat"  (can.  dH).  From  thu  we  may 
20:  xxii,  15).  infer  that  in  the  absence  of  the  clergy  a  layman  might 

Allien  considered  in  the  plain  light  of  Christian  his-  |  teach,  and  also  in  their  presence  at  their  request.  It  is 
tory  and  obligation,  the  subject  of  lay  preaching  be-  i  noted  by  Socrates  {JJist.  Keelts.  v,  22)  as  an  exceptional 
comes  relieved  from  both  the  difficulties  and  the  tech-  !  custom  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  that  the  office  of 
nicalities  with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  invested  by  !  reader  might  be  tilled  by  even  an  unbaptized  catechu- 
a  pretentious  ecclesiasticism.  None  of  our  Lc»rd*s  disci-  I  men.  The  commentary  of  the  pseud'o- Ambrose  on  Rph. 
pies  were  prie8tit,and  yet,  from  the  moment  of  their  call  4th  recognises  that  at  the  commencement  ''omnibus 
to  his  discipleshi]),  he  proceeded  to  instruct  them  in  the  :  concessum  est  et  evangelizare, et  bapti7.are,et  scriptures 
natter  and  duty  of  preaching.  At  an  early  period  of  in  ecclesLi  explanare."  In  the  so-called  Apostolic  (?on- 
their  instrucdou  they  were  sent  out  to  preach  ex]ieri-    stitutions,  representing  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the 


mentally  (see  ^latt.  x,  5-42;  Luke  ix,  1-6).  Not  only 
were  the  twelve  thus  sent  forth  to  preach,  but  *'  other 
seventy  al^o."  The  number  seventy  was  symbolic  both 
of  multiplicity  and  completeness,  and  the  act  of  sending 
out  seventy  (lay)  disciples, "two  by  two,  before  his  face, 
into  every  city  and  ])lace  whither  he  himself  would 
come,**  was  in  itself  significant  of  (»ur  Lord's  purpose  to 
employ  all  his  true  disciples  in  spreading  the  truth  and 


3d  and  4th  centuries,  we  find  the  law  that  "  if  any  man, 
though  a  layman,  is  skilful  in  expounding  doctrines,  and 
of  venerable  manners,  he  may  l>e  allowed  to  teach"  (viii, 
i  32 ).  Similar  indications  are  aliiO  found  in  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas.     See  Laity. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  lingering  evi- 
dences of  a  custom  that  was  destined  to  be  crushed  out 
by  increasing  per^'ersions  of  the  original  spirit  of  the 


estabiiAhing  his  kingdom  upon  the  eartli.  !  (Jospel.    When  ritual  ceremonies  came  to  supersede  not 

In  imitation  of  its  divine  Lord,  the  Apostolic  Church  '  only  the  practice,  but  the  very  idea  of  evangelization,  it 
employed  not  only  the  apostles,  but  its  lay  members  in  '  is  not  surpri^^ing  that  preaching  itself  became  a  ceremo- 
preaching  the  Word.  **At  that  time  (after  the  death  |  ny,  and  at  length  a  rare  and  infrequent  ceremony.  Not 
of  Stephen)  there  was  a  great  persecution  against  the  '  merely  laymen,  but  even  presbyters  of  the  Church,  were 


Church  which  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  they  were  all  scat- 
tere<i  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria, except  the  apostles."     **  There  fore  they  that 


inhibited  from  preachuig,  except  ))y  P{)ecial  permisnion 
of  bishops;  while  many  of  the  bishops,  who  had  arroga- 
ted to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  preaching,  ei- 


were  scattered  abroad  went  everj'whcre  preaching  the  I  ther  through  ignorance  or  indolence  practically  aban- 
Word**  (Acts  viii,  1,  4).  The  same  fact  is  illubtrated  by  doned  the  custom.  " There  was  a  time  when  the  bish- 
the  course  of  Paul,  of  whom,  immediately  after  his  con-  ojw  of  liome  were  not  knovm  to  preach  for  five  hundred 
ver»on,  and  long  prior  to  his  oniination,  it  is  recorded,  years  together!  —  insomuch  that,  when  Pius  Quintus 
^and  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  syna-  '  made  a  sermon,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodig\',  and, 
gogues"  (Acts  ix,  2()).  In  this  act  the  n^generated  per-  j  indeeil,  was  a  greater  rarity  than  the  Streviareg  LutH 
secutor  showe<l  that  Christian  obligations  precede  min-  ,  were  in  old  Home"  (Bingham,  O'-^.  KeeL  book  ii,  ch.iii, 
isterial,  and  that  whosoever  is  l>om  of  (>od  not  only  I  §  4).     This  general  abandonment  of  the  great  and  pe- 


hath  the  witness  in  himself,  but  is  prompted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  t(»  utter  his  testimony  in  the  cars  and  to 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  allusions  to  the  mo<les  and  accompaniments  of 


culiar  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  had  its  counterpart 
of  error  in  monasticism,  which,  by  an  equal  per>'er8ion, 
sent  myriads  of  the  best  men  in  the  Church  during  suc- 
cessive centuries  to  waste  their  lives  and  religious  zeal 


worship  in  Kom.  xii,  6-8,  and  1  ("or.  xiv,  as  well  as  in  in  fruitless  penances  in  desert  places  an<l  gloomy  clois- 
sevcral  less  detailed  passages,  clearly  imply  that  (he  |  ters.  Had  the  lives  and  talents  which  were  thus  thrown 
apostles  were  accustomed  to  encourage  the  exercinc  of  away  in  monastic  idleness  been  wisely  employed  in  va- 
all  species  of  gifts  in  the  Church,  but  especially  those  of  I  rious  forms  of  evangelization,  Mhether  lay  or  clerical, 
exhortation  and  prophecy.  From  these  scriptural  ex-  |  who  can  till  how  much  better  the  world  woul<l  have 
aroples,  it  is  just  to  infer  that  lay  preaching,  in  the  va-  been  to-day !  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  real  progress  made 
rious  forms  of  teaching,  evangelizing,  and  prophesying,  by  Chri!<tianity  during  several  of  the  mcdia*val  centu- 
had  from  the  first  a  double  object :  1,  to  do  go(Ni  to  all  j  rics  was  by  exceptional  missionary'  effort  among  varioiui 
men;  and,  2,  to  elevelop  and  j)rove  the  gifts  of  Ihot^e  al)original  nations  eif  Europe.  The  general  abandon- 
who  from  time  to  time  were  calleel  from  the  ranks  of  ,  ment  of  preaching  above  alluded  to  formed  a  pretext  for 

I.    the  establihhment,  in  the  13th  or  14th  centuries,  of  sev- 


the  laity  to  the  more  public  ministry  of  the  W'e»rd. 
Such,  doubtless,  continued  to  be  the  practice  of  the 


eral  preaching  orelers  e>f  monks,  ppeci.'illy  the  Franciscans 


Church  during  the  early  centuries,  and  it  was  einly  by  |  and  Dominicans.      Thci^e   monks,  in  an  ecclesiastical 

elegreea  that  it  became  modified  undetr  the  hierarchical  i  point  of  view,  were  laymen,  and  by  profession  they  were 

spirit  which  became  developed  at  a  later  periiMl.     In-  \  also  mendicants.     Neverthe^lesn,  they  acquired  great  in- 

terc^ing  proof  of  this  is  femnel  in  connectiem  with  the  >  flucnce  and  great  wealth  for  their  several  orders.     But 

history  of  Origen  of  Alexandria.     He,  as  a  layman  of    such  results  elid  not  relieve  the  evangelical  barrrnncsM 

known  learning  and  skill  in  exposition,  having  geme  to    of  the  perio<I,  nor  render  less  neccssar\'  the  great  Kefor- 

(^narea,  was  invited  by  the  bishops  there  to  preach.  '  mation  of  the  IGth  centurv'.    In  the  Kcfe»rmed  churches 

True,  his  preaching  on  that  occasion  was  made  the    there  was  a  general  breaking  away  from  the  trammels 

^und  of  a  charge   from   Demetrius  e>f  Alexandria  '  of  eccleHiastie'i.^m,  together  with  an  energy  of  purpose 

<^;ainst  the  bishofis  who  inviteel  him.     But  the  form  '  which  did  not  se^niplc  to  employ  any  agencies  at  its 

'vhich  the  charge  took  is  in  favor  of  the  general  right  i  commanel  for  the  dissemination  of  truth.     Still,  unde-r 

'•f  laymen  to  exercise  their  teaching  functions  in  the  |  the  influene'e  of  Icmg-prevailing  custom,  that  gnat  ele- 

Chuich.    His  alleged  offence  was  not  that  he,  being  a  ^  ment  of  Christian  power  to  be  tlcrived  fremi  the  personal 

layman,  taught,  but  that  he  taught  when  bishops  were    activity  of  elrvoted  laymen  was  to  a  large  de  grce  suffer- 

Pwaenu    The  accused  bishops,  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  I  ed  to  lie  dormant,  and  in  se»me  case's  actually  re-presse'd. 

•nd  Theoctistos  of  Co^sarea,  defendeel  vhemselves,  not  I  The  first  formal  and  greatly  effective  ejrganizntion  of  lay 

Jirith  a  plea  of  ignorance  or  of  exceptional  cirrumstances,  |  preaching  as  a  system,  and  as  a  recognise-d  branch  e)f 

wt  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  lav  eif  thei  Chun^h.  j  Church  effort,  tex)k  place  under  John  Wesley  at  an  early 

Th«»y  knew  tile  custom,  even  in  the  form  of  which  De-  i  period  of  that  great  religious  m<>vement  known  as  the 

i&rtrltts  complained,  to  prevail  at  Iconium  and  other  i  n-vival  of  the  18th  centurv.     See  Stevens,  History  of 

ckurchei  of  Aaia.    Tbey  beUeved  it  to  prevaU  else-  i  Mtlhodum,  i,  173, 174. 
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Not  only  was  great  good  accompli8h(^d  by  the  Wes- 
leyan  lay  preachers  in  England,  but  by  persons  of  this 
class  Methodism  was  introiiuced  into  America.  See 
Embuky,  Philip  ;  Strawbriikje,  lioBEKT  ;  Webb, 
Capt.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  wherever  Methodism 
has  extended  its  activities,  organized  lay  preaching  has 
been  a  leading  feature  of  its  evangelictd  movements. 
See  ExHORTKRs;  Local  Prkaciierh;  Keaoeks.  Dur- 
ing the  current  century  other  evangelical  churches  have 
adopted  aiudogous  measures  in  various  forms,  and  em- 
ployed lay  evangelists  under  such  names  as  Bible-read- 
ers, prayer-leaders,  col|>orteurs,  etc.  In  some  cliurches 
in  which  official  sanction  has  not  been  given  to  lay 
preaching — e.  g.  the  national  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland,  many  earnest  Christian  laymen,  including 
some  noblemen,  have  gone  forth  independently,  under 
their  personal  convictions  of  duty,  preai'hing  wherever 
they  could  assemble  congregations. 

The  vast  Sunday-school  cnteq>rise8  of  modem  times 
are  themselves  at  once  a  grand  result  and  agency  of  lay 
teaching  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  design  of  the 
Christian  ministn%and  powerfullv  auxiliarv  to  its  most 
effective  adniinistrati(»n  by  regularly  ordained  ministers 
of  the  Wtird.  The  C/hristian  Associations  of  the  4>rcs- 
ent  day  are  chiefly  composed  of  laymen,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  their  influence  is  given  to  encourage  the 
evangelization  of  the  neglected  classes  of  society  by  all 
available  agencies,  such  as  lay  preaching  and  its  various 
auxiliary  forms  of  Christian  work.  By  these  numerous 
and  multiplying  means  of  Christian  teaching  and  influ- 
ence the  modem  Church  is  approximating  the  intense 
activity  of  the  apostolic  Churcli,  and  at  tlie  same  tune 
adapting  itself  to  the  moral  necessities  and  S})ecial  con- 
ditions of  the  present  age.  In  this  manner  the  pri- 
mary design  of  ("hristianity  is  answeretl,  and  great  good 
is  accomplished  among  classes  of  people  that  would 
scarcely  be  reached  by  the  regular  clcrg>'  of  any  of  the 
churclies.  Nor  are  the  just  pren>gatives  of  ordained 
preachen  in  any  degree  ])rejudiced  by  the  co-operative 
action  of  pious  and  judicious  laymen.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  ministers  of  a  truly  apostolic  type  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  their  own  success  is  greatly  promoted  by 
their  imitation  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  in  enlist- 
ing and  encouraging  as  extensively  as  possible  all  wor- 
thy helpers  in  Christ.  Sec  Yolno  Men's  Chki.stian 
Amso<:i  ations.     (  D.  P.  K .) 

Lay  Representation.  The  participation  of  the 
laity,  by  their  re])re8entatives,  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. The  ground  of  their  claim  to  be  represented  in 
i>cclesiastical  government  is  found,  however,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  itself.  Christ  having  satisHed,  by  his  offer- 
ing of  himself,  that  sense  of  nee<l  which  leads  men  to 
sock  for  mediators,  there  remains  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity tlie  offering  of  tliemsi>lves,  as  a  priestly  txKly,  in 
sacritioe  and  se^^'ice  to  their  Uedeemer.  Towanls  (ioil, 
all  are  spiritually  e<)ual,  and  the  Cluux'h,  therefore,  as 
originally  constituted,  was  without  an  extemal  priest- 
ly ca-ste.  "  As  all  Ijclievers,'*  says  Neander,  in  his  Piat.t- 
ittf/  awl  Training  of  the  Churchy  ''were  conscious  of  an 
e<iual  relation  to  Christ  as  their  Kedeemer,  and  of  a 
common  parlicination  of  communion  with  (iod  through 
him,  so  on  this  (Mnsciousness  an  e(|ual  relation  of  believ- 
ers tt)  one  another  was  grounded,  which  utterly  preclu- 
ded any  relation  like  that  found  in  other  forms  of  relig- 
ion sulisisting  between  a  priestly  caste  and  a  people  of 
whom  they  were  mediators  and  spiritual  guides.  The 
apostles  themselves  were  very  far  from  plating  them- 
selves in  a  relation  to  believers  which  Is^re  anv  relation 
to  a  mediating  priestluNid;  in  this  respect  they  always 
placed  themselves  on  a  f(M)ting  of  etpiality." 

Yet  apostolic  churches  were  by  no  means  without  a 
distinct  method  of  government.  Following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  synagogue,  eldera  very  soon  ap|)ear  in  the 
Christian  community ;  and  the  choosing  of  deacons  by 
the  people,  with  the  appreval  of  the  apostles,  is  one  ai 


the  earliest  facta  recoxded  in  the  New  Testament  bistonr 
of  the  organizing  Chureh.  The  charitms^  or  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  included  that  of  government  (1  Cor.  xti); 
yet  this  gifl  was  used,  not  as  of  exclusive  right,  bat  in 
co-operation  with  other  gifts  for  the  common  welfare. 
The  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  a  designation  to  the  Christian 
community  of  the  persons  litted  for  the  exercise  of  this 
function.  The  (ventile  chorehes  adopted  substantially 
the  form  of  government  in  use  among  their  Jewish  fel- 
low-Christians; **but  their  government,"  says  Neander, 
^*  by  no  means  excludeil  the  participation  of  the  whole 
Church  in  the  man&gement  of  their  i*ommon  concerns, 
as  mav  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  alreadv  remark- 
ed  res|)ecting  the  nature  of  the  Clmstian  communion, 
and  b  also  evident  from  many  individual  examples  in 
the  a|jostolic  Church.  The  wliole  (?hun*h  at  Jeruaalem 
took  part  in  the  deliberation  respecting  the  relation  of 
the  .Jewish  and  (>entile  Christians  to  each  other,  and 
the  epistle  drawn  up  after  these  dclilierations  was  like- 
wise in  the  name  of  the  whole  Chureh.  The  epi>tlefl  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  which  treat  of  various  controverted 
ecclesiastical  matters,  are  addresseil  to  whole  churehes, 
and  he  assumes  that  the  deinsion  belonged  to  the  whole 
iMidy.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  addressed 
his  instmctions  and  advice  princii>ally,  at  least,  to  the 
overseers  of  the  Chureh." 

In  the  post-apostolic  age,  with  the  growth  of  the  sac- 
erdotal system,  the  laity  gradually  disappeared  from 
participation  in  the  government  of  the  Chureh.  As  re- 
ligion became  more  extemal,  the  minister  became  more 
a  mcHliating  priest,  until  Anally  the  churches  were  re|>- 
resented  in  the  provincial  and  other  councils  solely 
by  their  bishoiis.  See  La  it  v.  The  hanlening  process 
went  on  till  the  fabric  of  mediscval  Christianitv  was 
complete.  The  laity  were  held  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
their  capability  of  self-guidance  in  matters  of  faith  ami 
practice  was  denied,  and  the  powers  of  the  Chureh  were 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  hierarchy.  This  continued  till 
the  si>ell  (»f  me<liievalism  was  breken  by  Liuhr.r. 

The  doi'trine  of  justiHcatitm  by  faith  alone  alx>lished 
human  mediati(»n  between  man  and  God.     Luther  fidlv 

• 

recognised  the  New-Testament  idea  of  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers,  and  proclaimed  it  with  all  the  force  of  his 
elotpience.  IILs  language  on  this  subject  is  very  ex- 
plicit: '*  Every  Christian  man  is  a  priest,  and  every 
Christian  woman  a  priestess,  whether  they  be  young  or 
old,  master  or  servant,  mistress  or  maid-servant^  scht^ar 
or  illiterate.  All  C'hristians  are,  properly  speaking, 
members  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  there  is  no  tlif- 
ference  between  them  except  that  they  hold  different 
otiices"  (see  citations  in  Hagenbach. //m/.  of  l/otiriMtfn 
ii,  24 ).  By  the  inculcation  of  thb  fundamental  princi- 
|)le  the  laity  recovered  their  position  in  the  Chureh  of 
Christ,  and  lay  representation  again  became  possible. 
*'The  restoration,"  says  Litton,  in  his  work  on  the 
Church,  *'in  theory  at  least,  of  the  laity  to  their  pnvper 
place  in  the  Chureh,  was  an  immediate  conse(|uence  of 
the  Kcformation.  By  reasserting  the  two  great  scrip- 
tural d(»ctrines  of  the  universal  priesthtHMl  of  Christians, 
and  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  not  in  a  priestly 
caste,  but  in  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  Luther  and 
his  contemiKtraries  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  sacerdotal 
nsuri)ation  to  its  base,  and  recovered  for  the  Chdslian 
laity  the  rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  The 
lay  memlkcrs  of  the  IkkIv  of  Christ  cmergeti  from  the 
spiritual  imbecility  which  they  had  been  taught  to  re- 
gard as  their  natural  state,  and  became  free,  not  from 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  but  from  that  of  the  priest," 

The  right  of  the  laity  to  representation  has  ever  since 
remained  one  <»f  the  ]Miints  of  diffV»rence  between  Protes- 
tantism and  Komanisni.  The  Council  of  Trent  reaffiim- 
ed  the  meditevnl  d«K'trine  in  the  strongest  terms.  In  its 
decree  on  the  sacrament  of  "<»rder"  it  says,  '*  And  if  any 
one  aiflrm  that  all  Christians  indiscriminately  are  priests 
of  the  New  Testament,  or  that  they  are  mutually 
(lowed  with  an  e<iual  spiritual  power,  he  clearly 
nothing  but  confound  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  whici 
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id  AS  an  anny  set  in  array;  as  if,  contrary  to  the  doc-  '  ies  in  England  (the  Primitive  Methodists,  New  Connec- 

trine  of  the  blessed  Paul,  all  were  a|MMtles,  all  prophets,  '  tion  Methodists,  etc.)  have  adopte<l  lay  representatioPM 

all  evangelists,  all  pastors,  all  doctow."    In  the  ilcvelop-  i  l4iy  representation  first  went  into  effect  in  the  MeihiMiist 

ment  of  Protestantism  the  lay  power  was  unfortunately  I  Episcopal  Churcli  Soutli  in  1801^     It  aLw  existH  in  the 

alworbed  by  the  state.     The  Sute-Church  system  has  I  Methodist  Pnitentaiit,  the  Methodist,  the  African  Meth- 

hindered  the  free  growth  of  the  (christian  c<^ramunity ;  |  (nlist,  and  the  African  Meth.  Epit»copaI  Zion  churcheti. 

but  wherever  Protestantism  has  had  I  lie  opiwrtunity  of        The  histor>'  of  lay  n'presentation  in  the  Methmlist 

freely  unf(»lding  its  principles,  lay  representation  has  i  Episcitpal  Church  has  been  quite  eventful     Originally 

\teeu  recr)gniscd  as  just  and  fitting.  and  for  many  yean  the  (.■hurch  was  governed  l»y  the 

The  form  of  lay  representation  varies  in  the  I*n)te«-  ,  travelling  miniHters,  through  annual  confentnccs  and  a 

tant  churches.     Amtmg  the  I'resbyterians  the  Uity  are    delegate<i  general  conference,      flarly  in  this  century 

rcpretfented  by  ruling  elders,  who  are  chosen  for  life.    A  .  symptoms  of  a  desire  for  a  change  in  the  form  of  gov- 

l.resbytery  unially  consists  of  all  the  ministers,  and  one  ,  ennnent  appeared.     About  IH'22  the  WtaUyan  IfejHmfih- 

niling  eWer  from  each  congregation  within  a  certain    ry,  a  {mper  advocating  n'form  (as  it  was  then  called), 

ili>trict;  a  synod  is  a  similarly  constituted  Unly  from  a  '  was  establishcKl  in  Philadel[ihia.     This  was  fulkiwed  by 

larger  district,  embracing  several  presbyteries;  and  a  '  a  convention  of  " nifiirmers"  in  Daltimore  in  1824,  who 

j;«^n<-ral  assembly  consists  of  an  ecjual  delegation  of  min- '  establishetl  as  their  iK*riodical  organ  in  that  city  The 

isiters  and  elders  from  each  [iresbyterj',  in  a  certain  fixinl  ^  Mututii  Hiffhtt,     T!»e  f>bj(>cts  of  attack  were  the  episco- 

|)n>fK)rtion.      In  the  General  ^Vssembly  of  the  State    jmcy  and  the  clerical  government  of  the  (.'hiirch.     In 

t'hurch  of  Scotland,  the  crown  is  also  represent^Ml  by  a    1827  Dr.  Thomas  E.IJond  issued  an  ap{K*al  to  McthtHlists 

lord  high  commissioner.    The  Lutheran  Ohurch  adheres    against  lay  delegation  which  exerted  a  great  influence 

to  the  d<»ctrine  of  the  univer^^al  priestluxnl  of  l)elievers,  '  in  determining  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  system. 

as  taught  by  Luther:  "The  ultimate  source  of  i>ower  is    At  the  (Jeneral  CVinfen-nce  of  1828  the  subject  was  di»- 

in  the  congregation,  and  synods  possess  such  |)owers  as  I  cussed  in  the  celebrated  *'K(p«)rt  on  Petitions  and  Me- 

the  congregations  delegate  to  them."     In  the  United    morials,"  wiiich  denied  the  claims  of  the  petitioners. 

•Stales  most  of  the  S}'niKl8  are  connecte*!  with  a  more  !  This  report  was  unanimously  adopted.     \\\  this  time 

general  body  (the  General  Syno<l,  the  General  Council,    Church  pnK'eedings  ha<i  l>een  instituted  against  some  of 

or  the  Southern  General  Syn<Kl).    Among  the  FricnfU,  |  the  ''reform  l>arty"  in  lialtimore.  which  resulted  \i\  ex- 

«>r Quakers,  the  legislative  ]K)wer  is  exen'ised  by  a  year-  ,  pidsion.    Others  withdrew,  and  in  \KM)  the  (\»nstitution 

ly  meeting,  which  embraces  the  whole  society  within  a    of  the**Methj)dist  l*n»testant  (.'hurch"  was  formed.   The 

certain  district.    In  thus  the  proceetlings  of  the  quarter-  '  controversy  was  accomfianie<l  and  f<»llowed  with  great 

lyanci  m<mthly  meetings  are  reviewed.    There  are  also    bitterness  cm  lioth  sides.     LiMiked  at  from  this  distance 

"dintrirt  meetings**  for  the  supervision  and  care  of  the  I  of  time,  it  isa[>parent  that  both  |>arties  numbered  among 

ministry',  which  are  composed  of  ministera  and  elders.  :  their  leaders  good  and  strong  men.  who  unfortunately 

The  CongregarionalistA  hold  the  entire  independence  of  |  sKmhI  u{K»n  extreme  and  irreconcilable  ] impositions.  I'h'e 

each  Christian  congregation,  and  its  right  to  manage  its  j  ''reformers"  claimed  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  the 

oirn  affairs  without  interference  from  other  churches,  i  (Jeneral  Conference  on  the  ground  of  the  riglit  of  the 

l\\  each  church  all  the  brethren  have  equal  rights.  |  |)eople  to  share  in  ecclesiastical  legihlation;  this  claim 

<.V»uncils  may  be  called  by  letters  addressed  to  neigh-  j  was  denied  by  the  conser\'ative  side  chi(fly  on  the 

6c»ring  churches,  and,  when  assembletl,  are  composed  of  a  ,  ground  that  the  (ieneral  Conference  possessed  "  no  strict- 

pAfstor  and  a  del^ate  from  each  chiutli  invited.     They    ly  legislative  {towers." 

^lJ■ve.  however,  no  authf)ritative  power.  In  the  I'nited  The  discussion  nested,  afVer  the  oi^:;anization  of  the 
Scxxtes  all  the  congregational  bodies  ( Baptists,  Ortho<lox  .  MetluMlist  I*n»testant  ('hurc.h,  for  more  than  twenty 
C  %>aign^tionalists,  Unitariaim,  and  Universalists)  hold  -  years.     Shortly  Iwfore  the  (General  Conference  of  1852, 


^c-ncral  conventions,  in  which  the  laity  arc  always  rep- 
resented. 

I^D  the  Established  C*hurch  of  England  the  lay  power 


a  convention  of  laymen  was  luld  in  Philadelphia  to  take 
measures  for  bringing  the  subject  before  the  (,'hurch 
once  more.     This  convention,  however,  disclaimed  all 


^•^  been  jealously  retaine<l  and  guarded  by  tlie  crown  !  connection  with  the  princi|)les  of  the  refi>rmers  of  1828, 

*aici  Pkriiamait,  but  the  Disestablished  Church  of  Ire-  j  ami  asked  for  lay  representation  on  the  gnmnds  of  exiie- 

^•'^•i  haa  reorganized  with  lay  representati«in.     In  the  '  iliency  solely.     Dr.  Thomas  E.  IJond,  the  grejit  antago- 

c»"»%ancil»  of  the  Protestant  Episci»pal  Church  of  the  Uni-  '  nist  of  the  "  ra<iicals,"  met  tlie  memU^rs  of  the  ctinven- 

^*^*  States  the  laity  have  an  hnfK>rtant  place.     In  each  I  tion  in  the  most  frien«lly  spirit,  and  conce<Ied  to  them 

*>ocwe  there  is  held  annually  a  convention  compose*!  I  that  lay  delegation  put  on  the  ground  of  expediency 

^^  the  bishop,  the  clerg>*,  and  a  lay  delegate  from  each  |  was  an  open  question.     While  still  denying  the  claim 

Y^^urch.    This  is  the  governing  bo<ly  of  the  diocese.  '  of  right,  he  wcmt  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  plan  of  lay  co- 

'**•  fesislative  authority  of  the  entire  Church  resides  in  '  operation  in  the  annual  conferences.     The  })etition  of 

*  Keoeral  cfaiventaon,  which  meets  once  in  three  years,  '  the  convention  to  the  (ieneral  Conference  was  denied. 

^ndiseomposedof  the  hi sho[is  and  four  clerical  and  four  !  In  the  General  OMifinMU'e  of  18,'>0  an  appeal  for  lay 

^y  Hd^tes  fn»m  each  diocese,  electe<l  by  the  diocesan  '  <ielegation  was  presentwi  again,  but  received  very  little 

!**^«niion.    The  bisho]»s  form  one  house,  and  the  cler-  I  attention.     By  18<M)  su<'h  progress  had  l>een  made  that 

^l^  and  lay  delegates  another.     The  concurrence  of    the  (ieneral  Conference,  assembletl  in  that  year,  referred 

**th  buustn  Lb  necessary  ftir  the  passage  of  any  law,  1  the  measure  to  a  fiopular  and  ministerial  vote,  to  be 

'^rfa«kedfor,the  concurrence  of  the  three  onlers  be-    taken  in  I8til  and  18(>2.     W\Xh  votes  were  adverse  to 

^^y^nwttaary.  i  lay  reprewntation  ^  but  the  vole,  though  a<l verse,  de- 

^^^wt  representation  of  the  laity  is  not  established    velo|K'd  the  fact  of  a  growing  favor  for  this  imiM^rtant 

•"*0|?  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  England.     There  I  measun*.    The  .l/r/Aw/w/.  which  was  established  in  INK), 

^'^bdweveTjiMeparatory  committees  appointe<l  by  the  i  devotwl  itself  to  the  a<lv(H'acy  of  it:  other  f>ap«'rs,  espe- 

f»«jf«tnce,and  composed  of  ministers  and  laymen,  who  |  cially  the  Zitmit  lit  raid  and  the  \or(h-\Ve.<(ern  Adro- 

'"'^  the  connectional  business  in  a<lvance  of  the  an- |  cd/**,  urged  it  ufHin  the  Church.     A  largely-attended 

'"J**  •'•onbUiig  of  the  conference.     These  c<>mmittees  |  convention  of  laymen  was  lield  in  \ew  Y<irk  in  the 

y^P*  the  measarM  adopted  subse<)uently  by  the  con-  i  spring  of  \x(u\.     At  this  me<  ting  it  was  resolved  to  hold 

*||J^th«i  recommendations  being  usually  concur-  i  am»ther  omvention. comurrently  with  the  st^ssion  <»fthc 

^"J*   Wf«t  lay  representation  has  been*  proposed    (ieneral  Conference?  at  I'hiladelpliia,  in  1804.    The  cron- 

^Jht  Rev. William  Arthur  and  Mr.  Percival  Bunting,    vention  was  so  hehl,  and  j)resente<l  through  a  deputation 

yy  **^  ^^  proposal  will  hereafter  be  much  dis-    of  its  <lelegates  a  memorial  t<»  the  («enernl  (.\inferencc, 

™^  The  Iiiah  Wesleyans  are  making  steady  prog-  .  though  without  imnuHliate  residt.     A  thini  convention 

**w«b lay  delegation.    The  minor  Wesleyan  bod-    was  held,  concurrently  with  the  bcssi«»n  of  the  General 
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Conferenn  nt  CliicaKo,  in  IHGS.  At  thig  conferenee  a 
pii|)uUr  anil  mjiiuierial  vote  wae  oTilcnid  Tor  ■  Kcond 
time.  Tbe  vvte  urthe  lay  memben,  whicb  wu  large, 
Bhawed  a  majiirily  uFtwu  to  one  for  lay  dcl^atiun,  aiid 
the  neceatary  tliree  fuurtha  of  the  minittry  were  iie- 
cured.  Al  the  »esaiuu  »f  (jencral  Confcreiite  which  as- 
■embled  in  Uniulilyii  May  1 ,  t(«72,  Ilie  mFasure  waa  ruUy 
inaugurated,  aiid  the  lay  dclegaies  alreiily  electpd  were 
admitted  to  «iuil  iNiwers.  The  plaii  tliiu  adopted  pn>- 
Tide*  Tor  two  lay  del«([aleB  for  eveiy  Annual  Confereuce, 
with  Kparale  vutea  uf  the  lay  ami  clerical  memben  on 
■ny  question  in  case  one  tbiril  ofeither  order  demand  it. 

Ar/rrouri.— Neandcr,  lliiliiry  of  lit  FHmting  and 
TraM^o/l^ChritliimCkiiiri.hooy  i, chapter  ii.  and 
bnolt  iiijchap.  v;  IliKPubach.  IliUorg  of  Clirutiim  I>oc- 
triati,  ii,  277-281);  Litton.  lUttorg  oflhr  Civrch,  book 
iii,  chapter  ii  \  Waterworth.  iJaaoia  imd  Ihei-rtt  of  Ihe 
CuHiteU  of  Trent,  p.  172  vi- ;  Catttlilalim  oflhr  /'rrrfyfr- 
ri-ia  Ciarrh  in  Ikr  U.S.  (publ.  by  IVetb.  Buard,  I>hiladel- 
pliia);  /.i/f  n/'fiu*»fit'morji,ehaiw.s,xi;  Kmnomg  of 
jtfitfAoitum  Ittatlralrd  aad  D-fnidnl,  liy  Dr.T.  E.  Bond, 
Introduction  and  Appendix;  I'errine  (Prof.  W.  H.),  Tke 
"IVahyan  Ajioia''  erpouaded:  a  PlraJ'T  a  Lag  Dek- 
giilion  rioraagUi/  Scriptural,  ICwfcjinn,  imd  Dtimieratie 
(  a.  Y.  1872),  attackioK  tbe  plaii  adopted  bv  Che  General 
Uinference  of  I8li8.     .Sec  Laitv.     (C.aC,) 

LayiltB,  Johann  Osorg,  a  Cicrman  theoto<[iin, 
wan  bom  July  15, 1041,  at  Huf,  in  Bavarin.  In  ltiU7  he 
entered  the  university  at  Jenai  iu  IGT7  he  wu graduated 
M.A.,  and  became  in  1673  pmfcsiior  of  Church  and  pnirane 
hiatory  at  tbe  gymnaiuum  of  llaircuth ;  in  1S76,  librarian 
■ml  inilnicuir  of  the  marKravca  Enlmann,  l^ilipp,  and 
Cienig  Albrechl ;  in  llW.i.dnaninoftlie  court  Church;  in 
lUtMiBuperintendent  atNcuModl.  In  Il!!l7  he  accepted 
the  raU  of  the  duke  Wilhelm  Krngt  of  Weimar,  and  he 
then  became  nuperintenilent  in  general,  wunnellar  of  the 
coiHuatory,  first  preacher  of  the  Petri-l'aul  Cbuich,  and 
director  of  the  g>-mnaiiium.  He  died  ApriU,  1716.  He 
left  numerous  produrtiims,  e.g.  I>ui.ie  timpliri  rt  rvm- 
poiilo  (.JenK,  ItilJM,  4tu;  i—A  utziig  rkr  Kirchmgewhidlr 
tiei  AVum  rMtuni.  (llaircuth  uiid  X)lrcmh.ll>7H,12mo^: 
—  SsHoput  hulariie  trcUrviilirm  .\'Mi  Trilam.  (ibicL 
1U78, 12mo):— />r  Tomiiche  Paprt-Thron,  4.  i.  graiul- 
lirhe  und  aaifuhHirhe  BfMcltrtibiiiig  dti  pSptlUdira  Ekr' 
uad  .Vaehl-  uml  \VacluAKm$  (ibid,  lU85,4t»>. 

Layiits,  Paul  Eugen,  a  noted  (lerman  ihcolo- 
f^an  and  Moravian  hiahop,  via  bum  Knr.  13, 1707,  at 
Wunsicdel,  in  Bavaria;  waa  cducateil  at  the  uiiivendty 
of  Leipaic,  where,  besidea  Ihcoliifry.  he  uudicd  phil<ia- 
ophy  and  mathematics.  In  1781  he  became  gubrec- 
loT,  and  in  17Jj  rector  of  the  loun-whool  al  Xcustadt. 
Through  an  early  acr|u]inlance  with  [he  count  Ziiizen- 
dori",  however,  he  waa  in  I74U  iiitnMteil  witli  the  dircc- 
(orghigi  of  theAloraviaii  seminary  ami  (p-ammii-school  at 
Harienbnm,  and  bencerurtb  with  different  commissioni 
on  the  affuin  of  tlio  denomination ;  in  1749  be  wna  sent 
by  tiiDm  to  Enj{lanU  i  in  17G3  to  St  I'ctereburg,  tn  pro- 
cure permisfflon  for  tlu!  Moravian!  to  settle  in  the  Ituwian 
empire;  in  1773  to  Labiaikir,to  inquire  into  the  pmtrresa 

b)-,  he  waa  ap[HiinU'd  a  bishop,  anil  intrusted  with  the 
ini])erviidi>n  of  the  Moravian  cnmmiinilie*  thriHi)chout 
taiesia.  In  17M-^  he  uwlenuok  aLw  the  aiipervution  of  i 
the  laimmuniiifH  iu  ujiper  J.utalin,  mpedally  that  of  I 
lleniihnt.  lie  ilivd  .Xug.R,  17IM.  Ilefiukii  his  praeltcal  i 
activity,  of  KTcst.  imporlaiiee  to  his  deiuiminalion,  anil 
his  vxli'mleil  kniiwleilKC  iifihe  Oriputal  lanciiages,  and  ! 
uf  ihu  ra.)d?m  almi,  bin  iiruduciions  aa  an  author  received  I 
a  beany  welcome  by  his  niutemporarics,  and  are  by  no 
moans  useleas  tu  u^a  few  of  which  are  tiere  nienliatw>d:  i 
JCrileAitfuiii/iffranilf  dcr  Irnmi-fiUhn (Zllllichau,  1743, 
6vu;  3dc<l.,iUd.l74lt,Mvn;  3d  c<l.,ibid.  i;55.Nvn;  41b: 
ed.,itd(l.  17tt4,8vti;  tranidalcd  into  l,alin,  with  the  title 
KItBiaaa  Ijiginx,  Sluli|;ard,  1766,  Hvo> ;— /WnirA/ai^ifii 
6brr  rinr  roBilaKdigt  mJ  riritlM/  ArtfrAnnj  der  Km- 
der  (llarby,  1775,  Hiol.  See  Doring,  G-irhrtt  Thtob-ff. . 
VcBlttlJllBlil,  VuL  ii,  B.  V.  i 
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LaUB  or  IiBil  (ASCoc),  II 


Balhys  and  Sta- 
sis. Uiulei  [he  Komins  the  name  Liitica  waa  applied 
to  the  whale  oTColohii.  In  &m  the  prince  of  the  Laur, 
Tyathui  (/.athus  or  Tuthu)),  went  to  Constant noplo 
Iu  ask  the  aid  iif  the  empeiur  Justin  against  the  I'er- 
■ians.  lie  waa  baptiieil  there,  with  the  emperor  him- 
self oa  his  sponsor,  married  a  (irecian  (.'hrisliaii  lady 
of  high  rank,  and  requested  the  emperor  to  coiwn  him 
kiug,  in  order  that,  if  he  sboulil  receive  the  crown  U 
tlie  hands  of  the  kin|(  of  Persia,  aa  was  formerly  the' 
cuBCom,  he  ehuuld  not  be  ohli^rcd  to  take  a  part  in  the 
hcatlicn  ceremonies  and  sacrilicea  which  wouli]  follow. 
Justin  recognised  him  as  an  independent  aorereigti,  anil 
crowned  him  himself.  Soon  after  Ihui  the  whole  uf  the 
Lax»  appear  Iu  have  become  zealous  Chrisliatia.  I'lo- 
eopius  calls  Ihetn  "the  most  zealous  of  all  Chrislians.' 
and  this  seems  to  be  to  anrne  extent  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  ChosToes,  king  of  I'enia,  eiideavortd  to  remove 
them  into  the  interior  of  his  empire,  as  they  and  tlieir 
neighbors  the  Iberians,  who  were  also  Chrialians,  0|~ 
pnscd  an  invincible  bonier  to  the  exMnsion  of  Persia. 
One  of  thdr  juineea,  Uubazea,  having  been  aaaossinaied 
by  ■  Koman  general,  they  entertained  for  a  mnmcnt  the 
idea  of  attaching  themselves  to  Perns,  but  rvlinquirhi'd 
it  for  fear  of  thereby  being  in  danger  of  luaing  tbcir 
faith:  "qui  enim  varia  scnscrinl,  vcrsari  Nmul  nil  pw^ 
sunt,  et  sane  nee  timorc  interrcdenle  nee  henetlcio  <iua 
flilea  in  his  stabilis  maiiet,  tii  forte  eadem  et  rectiua  acii- 
serint"  (Agath.  iii,  12).  From  the  alatemeni  in  Proco- 
j}UUi(helt.  Uolh.  iv,  2),  that  ttie  tushope  nf  the  Lozs  stut 
giriesis  tn  neighboring  inilependcnt  Christian  nations,  it 
■|il)eara  that  the  Idue  were  zeakua  in  propaicating  Ibiit 
feith.  Among  the  converts  they  made  to  Christiaiiity 
aretheAbaHans,  to  whom  JuMiiiian  I  sent  prieets^  Siv 
Theophan.C;iSron<^.anno6l2;  Hprzog, ffnit A'scylJiif. 
viii,  250 :  Wetier  und  Welte,  Kirchtn-Ltnkcm,  vi,  SKO; 
Smith,  IHn.  of  Clatr.  Grog.  a.  v. 

laBsarlBtB,  nr  Prleata  of  the  Mlaaion,  a  anri- 

ety  of  missionaiy  pricels  in  ttic  Roman  Caihulic  (Jhunrh. 

It  waa  founded  in  ICH 

SL  VinccDl  of  Paul, 

HI,  while  living  as  to- 

'  and  chaplain  in  tbe 

general  of  the  royal  gil- 
ley^  was  induced  hy  Ihe 
general  (onfeaaion  of  sick 


religions     ccmgrtgalim — : 
which  would  be  willin^^^ 
to  give  a  miannn  in  hi    — 
doniiniona.     Vincent  i^^ 
vain  offcreil  this  mm  I  - 
the  members  of  hisow 
order.   Ihe    Umlorian 
Laaarlsl,orl»r1r»toriheMls-    and  to  Ihe  Jctuita.   Ibit_ 

"""■  were    »o    overwhelmcr^^ 

rilhhuninesslhatthey  could  not  aceeptthe  offer,  tt^m. 
efiisal.  anil  the  «H»h  of  the  family  of  count  Gondi.  -^ 
well  as  of  t)ie  bmlhrr  of  Ihe  coutit.  the  archbishop  -^ 
Pari-s  induced  Vincent  in  1624  to  ^blish  ibe  aodc—  « 
of  tlie  missioimry  prit»t»,  who  were  chiefly  to  dcT»^~"* 
thcmwlves  to  Ihe  religious  care  of  the  country  peo"^^' 
and  the  lower  classes.  The  new  institution  aoon  ^f* 
cciveil  (he  royal  sanction,  and  pope  Urbui  VIII  mad^f 
a  special  relii^ioua  society  under  the  name  of  tb 
uf  tlic  Mission.  In  1G32  they  received  the  colleger 
St.l.azBniB  in  Paris,  whence  their  osuol  name  Laaa^r^ 
is  derived.  Their  more  Bpadous  cMabUahment  ODik. 
■ir  income  now  enabled  the  a 
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to  extend  their  sphere  of  tction.  In  ad<lition  to  the 
revival  of  religion  Among  the  manes  of  the  people,  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  were  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  clergy  by  means  of  conferences,  and  the 
establishment  of  seminaries  in  acconlance  with  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Even  during  the  lifetime 
of  Si,  Vincent  nearly  all  the  diocenes  of  France  hail  been 
vi:»ited  by  his  disciples;  and,  besidon,  alM>  Italy,  Corsica, 
IVland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  A^^erio,  Tunln,  and  Madagas- 
car received  the  missicmaries,  who,  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 


Martha,  honored  with  the  friendship  of  Jesus,  by  whom 
he  was  raised  from  the  dead  after  he  had  been  four 
days  in  the  tomb  (John  xi,  1-17).  A.1).  29.  This 
great  miracle  is  minutely  descril)ed  in  John  xi  (nee  Kit- 
to,  DaUy  Bible  lUust  ad'loc.).  The  credit  which  Christ 
obtained  among  the  people  by  this  illustrious  act,  of 
which  the  life  and  presciR-e  of  Ijizarus  afforded  a  stand- 
ing evidence,  induced  the  Sanlietlrim,  in  plf>tting  {.gainst 
Jesus,  to  contemplate  the  destruction  of  I^Azarus  also 
(John  xii,  10).    Whether  they  accompli^heil  this  object 


ca,  vied  with  the  Order  of  Meny  in  the  redemption  of  i  or  not  wc  are  not  informed,  but  the  probability  seems  to 
slaves.  To  Poland  they  were  called  by  the  queen.  Ma-  ;  lie  that  when  they  had  satiated  their  malice  on  Christ 
ria  Louisa,  wife  of  king  John  C-asimir  II.  Tliey  cstab-  they  left  I^Azarus  unmoleste<l.  Aocordini;  to  an  old  tra- 
ll^hed  a  missionary  institution,  under  the  direction  of  |  dition  in  Kpipluinius  ( //trr.  Ixvi,  H4,  p.  G52 ),  he  was  thir- 
l^mbert,  while  the  plague  and  famine  were  raging,  in  ,  ty  years  old  wlien  restrtnd  tu  life,  and  lived  thirty  years 
fiarticidar  in  Warsaw.  Ijaml>ert  and  his  successor,  >  aftemtards.  Later  legends  recount  that  his  Itones  were 
<  >zcnne,  fell  victims  to  the  epidemic,  but  the  muwion  |  discovered  A.I).  8J)0  in  Cyprus  (Suicer,  Thesavr,  ii,  208), 
became  very  prosperous.  The  first  successors  of  Vin-  i  which  disagrees  with  another  story  that  Lazarus,  accom- 
oent  as  superiors  general  were  K«»ne  Almeras  (1672),  ■  panied  by  Martha  and  Mary,  travelled  to  Provence,  in 
Kdmund  Jolly  (1697),  and  NicoUs  Herron;  at  the  time  |  France,  and  preached  the  (iospel  in  Marseilles  (Fabrici- 
of  the  first  revolution  abbe  Cayla  <le  la  Garde  was  the  j  us,C<id^jr  Apocr.N.  Teit.  iii,475,  and  Lux  tvang.  p.  888; 
head  of  the  congregation.  At  this  time  the  congrega-  \  Thilo,  Apocryph,  p.  711 ;  see  I^unoii  IHttert,  de  Lazari 
titm  had  reached  its  zenith ;  and  as  in  France  no  less  \  appuisu  in  Prorinciam,  in  his  Optra ^  ii,  1). 
than  forty-nine  theological  seminaries  were  conducted  «The  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  was  a  work 
by  it,  it  exercised  a  gitait  iufiuence  on  the  theological  of  Christ  beyond  measure  great,  and  of  all  the  miracles 
views  of  the  French  clergy.  During  the  Revolution,  I  he  had  hitherto  wrought  undoubtedly  the  most  stu|)en- 
the  Lazarists,  in  common  with  all  the  other  religious  ;  dous.  *  If  it  can  l)e  incontrovenibly  shown  that  Christ 
denominations,  perished;  but  they  were  restonnl  as  early  j  performed  one  such  miraculous  act  as  this,*  savs  Tho- 
as  1804,  and  even  received  from  the  public  exchequer  a  |  h,ck  (in  his  Commmiar  zum  Erang.  Johanni$\  *much 
HiIifMirt  of  16,000  francs.  At  Paris  a  hospital  belonging  !  will  thereby  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
to  tlie  public  domain  was  given  to  them  for  the  estab-  One  poir.t  so  pecidiar  in  its  character,  if  irrcfragablv  <i- 
lishment  of  a  central  institution  and  a  novitiate;  they  tablished,  may  ser\'e  to  develop  a  belief  in  the  entire 
alao  received  several  houses  in  the  departments  "beyond  .  evangelical  record.'  The  sceptical  Spinoza  was  fully 
the  Alps,  and  the  right  to  accept  legacies.  But  when  Na-  !  conscious  of  thi^  as  is  related  by  Bayle  {Itict,  s.  v.  Spino- 
}iole«Hi  had  fallen  out  with  the  ]K»pe  he  again  al)olished  |  za).  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore.* that  the  em  mies  of 
the  Lazarists  by  a  decree  of  1809,  suppressed  all  their  Christianity  have  used  their  utmost  exertions  to  destroy 
liouses,  cancelled  the  doUtion,  and  confiscated  the  proj)-  the  cretlibility  of  the  narrative.  The  earlier  cavils  of 
er»y  which  had  been  given  to  them  or  actiuircd  by  them.  \  Woolston  and*  his  followers  were,  however,  satisfactorily 
They  were  legally  restored  in  1816;  and,  though  they  1  answered  by  I^nlner  and  others,  and  the  more  recent 
croukl  not  recover  their  original  house,  St.Lazare,  they    efforts  of  tiie  (ierman  neologists  have  been  ably  and 


icquired  another  house  in  the  Kue  Sevres,  whither  they 
mL*r>  transferred  their  seminary.  They  now  resumed 
C  heir  former  labors,  but  remained  for  some  time  without 
m-  regular  superior  generaL    After  the  death  of  Cayla  dc 


successfully  refute<l  by  Oertelius,  Langius,  and  Keinhani, 
and  by  H.  I^Heubner  in  a  work  entitle<l  Miraculorum 
ab  Kranpelistis  narraforum  intetprefat.  gramnuiticO'hit' 
\  torica  (Wittenb.  1807),  as  well  as  by  others  of  still  more 


Vm  (iarde  two  vicars  general  had  been  appointed,  but  m  fe^ent  date,  whose  answers,  with  the  objections  to 
1«9  the  pope  appointed  a  new  superior  general  (Pierna  |  ^hich  thev  apply,  may  be  seen  in  KuinoeU"  See  also 
r>wtilly),  as  the  convocation  of  a  chapter  general  pre-  jriatt,  in  Sfag.  fvr  IhujnmU  vfui  Moral,  xiv,  9l ;  Schott, 
••<»ted  insurmountable  obstacles.     The  pope,  in  making    ()pu,r.  u  209 ;  'Ewal<l,  Lazarwjur  GtbiUItte  Christusve- 


Y  hu  appointment,  expressly  recc^^ised  the  fact  that  the 
<fffice  of  superior  general  had  always  been  filled  by  a 
l^'i^chman.  According  to  the  Korean  Almanac  for 
^^*0,  the  office  of  superior  general  was  at  that  time  filled 
h  father  Etienne.     In  1862  (according  to  P.  Karl  vom 


rt^hrtr  ( lierl.  1790) ;  and  the  older  monographs  cited  by 
Voll)e<ling,  Indtx  Protprummatumj  p.  49;  Ilase,  lAhen 
JfsUy  p.  1 69.  The  rationalistic  views  of  Paulus  (Kritisch, 
Koinmentar)  and  Ci abler  {Journal  f,  A  tigrrl.TheoL  LiU 


»'r  lather  btienne.  In  1862  (according  to  r.  Karl  vom  Y\u  235;  have  been  succew^fullv  refuted  by  Strauss  ( Uben 
?«I.  Atoys,  Statitches  Jahrhuch  der  Kirrhe,  Katisbon,  |  j^,„)^  and  the  mvthoh.gioalilreams  of'thc  kttcr  have 
*7»2)  the  Lazarists  had  18  houses  in  France,  27  in  Italy,  i  been  disvipaled  by  a  host  of  later  (icmian  writers,  and 
*^  the  British  Isles,  6  in  Germany,  8  in  the  Pyrenejin    the  reality  of  the  8tor>'  triumphantly  established  (see 


..        , c^.  I  » c,  .      '        ..r.o .,vv» «.« • ...^w  w,  .Jenpstenberg(ZMV#<Ar.y..  .,..- 

AiRvria,  and  at  Adowa,  in  Abyssinia.    In  America  they  '  „^^„,/. ,,.  Kirchr,  p.  39  "wj.,  m'^) ;  comp.  Spiit h  ( Zi  tV^^c Ar. 

™JJ  17e8Ublishroenta.     In  aU,  there  were  in  1862  about  i  /:  ,riwrwjirA.  TAm*/.  p.  :W9,  IHCW)  and  llolzmann  (i6iV/.p. 

\v    **^^*»n>«»««S  with  2000  members.    See  Wctzer  u.    yj  g^,.^  ihc,9).     The  views  of  Paulus  have  just  been  re- 

^l^^\^,Kirekm-/^x,v\,3iiS;  Vehr, Geach, der  .\fanchsor-  i  yived  in  the  lively  romance  of  M.  E.  Kenan,  entitled  Vie 

•^  11,264.     (A.J.  S.)  j  ,if  Jtfutt;  and  the  latter's  theorj-  of  n  jtiou*  fraud  has 

*»a*'ani8  (Aa^a/»of,  an  abridged  form  of  the  Hcb.    \^,^^  c(»mpletely  demolishe<l  bvEbrard,  Prcbsense,  and 

Mme  /Jforar,  with  a  (ireek  termination,  which  in  the  _  Ellirott,  in  their  works  on  our  L»rd'8  life.     See  also  the 

"^•hnwl  is  written  "^trb  [see  Hynttu^  I)t  morte  Chr.  i,  |  Stuuitn  uud  Krii.  ii,  1861 ;  Wal.M»n,  Lazarus  oJ'Btthany 

^^\  comp.  J(Mephus,ir<ir,y,  18,7;  Simonis,  Onomastt.  '  (London,  1«-14).     Compare  Jksis;  Mar  v. 

•^.T.p.96;  Fuller,  il/Moe//.i,  10;  Suicer,  rAf^r/i/r.ii, 205].        2.  A  beggar  named  in  the  parable  of  Dives  (Luke 

n  is  proper  to  mite  this  here,  because  the  parable  which    xvi,  20-25)  as  suflering  the  most  abject  poverty  in  this 

<i*sa\btt  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  busom  has  l)een  sup- !  life,  but  who.Me  humble  piety  waMR'wardeil  with  ultimate 

^"••'^tocDnlMn  a  latent  allusion  to  the  name  4if  Eliezer,  !  bliss  in  the  othc  r  world ;  the  only  instance  of  a  projHjr 

^°<Wtbef«ffe  the  birth  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac.  Abraham    name  in  a  parable,  and  proliably  selected  in  this  instance 

^^"Was  his  heir  [sec  Cieiger,  in  the  Jud.Ztitfvhr,    on  account  of  its  fre<|uency.     He  is  an  imaginary'  rep- 

''Y'P'lWsq.]),  the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  N.T.    '  rewntative  of  the  regard  which  (J(k1  exenines  towards 

^•An  inhabitant  of  Bethany,  brother  of  Mary  and  \  those  of  his  saiiita  whom  the  world  ^punla  and  pa&its 
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unnoticed ;  by  others,  however,  he  has  been  conridered  numiiorium;  Zosimi  Epistola,  a  J.Sirmondo  edite;  GiA' 

a  real  persouage,  with  whicli  accorda  the  old  tradition  lia  Christ,  vol.  i,  coL  299 :  Hist,  Lit,  dt  la  France,  u,  147 ; 

that  even  gives  the  name  of  the  rich  man  as  being  I)o-  Ilocfer,  Aour.  Biog,  GenerdUf  xxix,  48.     (J.  N.  P.) 

bruk  (see  F.  Fabri,  EvafftU,  i,  35  sq.).     Some  mterpret-  Leach.     See  Horsk-leech. 

ers  think  he  was  some  well-known  mendicant  of  Jeru-  -         .     ,              » 

salem  (see  Seb.  Schmid,  Fascic,  disputat,  p.  878  sq.),  and  ^®«C?'  '^^^^^  *  I^resbytenan  mmister,  was  bom  in 

have  attempted  to  define  his  disease  (see  Wedel.  Exercit,  l^tafford  County,  \  a.,  July  15, 1791.     He  was  educated 

Mtil  cent,  ii,  dec  ii.  No.  2 ;  Bartolini,  Morh.  biU,  c.  xxi)  t"  Hampden  Sidney  CoUege,  Va.,  studied  divinity  in  the 

with  the  success  that  might  be  expected  (S.G.Feige,  t  nion  1  heological  fc>emmary,  Va.,  and  was  Ucenaed  by 

JJe  morte  Imz,  [  HaL  17331).  '^«  Wmchester  Presbytery  Oct  10, 1818.      He  was  a 

The  historv  of  this  Lazarus  made  a  dce|»  impression  pred^tinariau  of  the  order  of  Augustine  and  Calvin, 

uiwn  the  Chilrch,  a  fact  illustrated  by  the  circumi^ance  i  *1»  ordmatum  and  uistalUtion  took  place  soon  after  his 

to  which  Trench  caUs  attention, "  that  the  term  Uuar  «^.  ^P^  2' '  \«19,  and  ni  1824  he  was  transferred  from 

should  have  passed  into  so  manv  hmguages,  losing  alto-  l^rkeley  to  Hanover  by  the-  Presbytery.     At  the  di^ 

gether  its  signification  as  a  proiW  name"  (Oh  Parables,  f"P'»«"  ^^^^^  Church  he  took  sides  with  those  oppoeed 

p.  459,  note).    Karlv  in  the  history  of  tlie  Church  I^aza-  '«  ^^f  Old-School  party,  bclieviiig  the  action  of  the  A*- 

rus  was  regarded  a^  the  patron  saint  of  tlic  sick,  and  es-  ?? "^A^ ;*[,  ^^\  ""T^^^"  m"""*^  ,"  V^  **  injudicious.. 

peciaUy  of  those  suffering  fn>m  the  terrible  scourge  of  "«  ^^^  ^P^  ^»  18(>6.-W  ilson,  Presbyterian  llutorical 

leprosy.     "Among  the  orders,  half  mUitaiy  and  half  ^'»M«iac,  18G9, p. 442. 

monastic,  of  the  12th  centur}-,  was  one  which  bore  the  Leacock,  Hamblk  James,  a  missionary  of  the 

title  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  (A.D.  1119),  whose  Church  of  P2ngknd,  was  bom  at  Cluff^s  Bay,  Barbadoess 

special  work  it  was  to  minister  to  the  lepers,  first  of  Feb.  14, 1795.     His  family  was  descended  from  a  noble 

Syria,  and  afterwards  of  Kuro|)e.     The  use  of  lazaretio  English  aiicestry.     Slaves  were  an  element  of  respecta- 

and  lazar-hoiise  for  the  leper  hospitals  then  founded  in  bility  in  Barbadoes,  and  his  father  had  many.     Young 

all  parts  of  Western  Christendom,  no  less  than  that  of  Leacock   received  his  early  education  at  Codnngtuii 

lazzarone  for  the  mendicants  of  Italian  Uiwns,  are  indi-  College,  Barbailoes.     Through  Dr.  C/oleridge,  bishop  of 

cations  of  the  effect  of  the  parable  upon  the  mind  of  Barbadoes  and  Leeward  Islands,  he  became  reader  in 

Europe  in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  and  thence  upon  its  later  his  native  parish,  and  in  connection  studied  with  his 

speech.     In  some  cases  there  seems  t(»  have  been  a  sin-  pastor,  Kev.  W.  M.  Harte.  and  obtained  deacon's  orders 

gular  transfer  of  the  attributes  of  the  one  Lazarus  to  the  in  January,  1826.     Wliile  acting  as  assistant  priest  of 

other.     Thus  in  Paris  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare  (the  Clos  St.  John's  Church  he  became  very  decided  in  his  relig- 

S.Lazare,  so  famous  in  1848)  had  been  originally  a  hos-  ious  views,  and  extended  the  privileges  of  the  Church 

pital  for  lepers.     In  the  17th  century  it  was  assigned  to  to  all  the  parish's  slaves,  at  the  same  time  liberating  all 

the  Society  of  I^azarists,  who  took  their  name,  as  has  his  own  slaves.     The  hatred  and  open  reproach  of  the 

been  said,  from  I^Azanis  of  Bethany,  and  Su  Vincent  de  whites  even  the  bishop  couhl  not  calm.     Leacock  was 

Paul  died  there  in  IGGO.     In  the  immediate  neighbor-  transferred  to  the  island  of  St.yincent,  and  then  t4>  Ne- 

hood  of  the  prison,  however,  are  two  streets,  the  Kue  vis,  where  he  became  rural  dean  and  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 

d'Enfer  and  Kue  de  Paradis,  the  names  of  which  indi-  Church,  Charlestown.     He  there  fought  {mlygamy  with 

cate  the  earlier  associations  with  the  Lazarus  of  the  i)ar-  success.     But  soon  reverses  came — difficulty  with  the 

able.  bishop,  insurrections  of  the  slaves,  and  fall  of  property. 

"  It  may  be' mentioned  incidentally,  as  there  has  been  He  left  for  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Lexington, 

no  article  under  the  head  of  Dives,  tliat  the  occurrence  Ky.,  in  1835.    His  confirmation,  n^lected  in  his  youth, 

of  this  word,  used  as  a  quasi-proper  name,  in  our  early  here  took  place  on  arrival.     He  fell  into  the  society 

English  literature,  is  another  proof  of  the  impression  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Coit,  Dr.  Cooke,  Amos  Cleaver,  and 

which  was  made  on  the  minds  of  men,  either  by  the  found  many  friends  in  Transylvania  University.     He 

parable  itself,  or  by  dramatic  representations  of  it  in  the  gained  a  livelihood  by  teaching  until  1836,  when  he 

mediseval  mysteries.     It  appears  as  early  as  Chaucer  became  pastor  of  a  new  congregation,  St.  Paul's.    Dtfli- 

('Lazar  and  Dives,' Somjinoure's  Tale)  and  Piers  Plough-  culty  soon  arose  here  also,  and  led  to  his  removaL    His 

man  (*  Dives  in  the  deyntees  lyvede,' 1.  9158),  and  in  friends  scattered  to  different  parts  of  the  Union.    Bnho|> 

later  theological  literature  its  use  has  been  all  but  uni-  Otey  stationed  him  in  Franklin  parish,  Tenn.    Soon  af- 

versaL    In  no  other  instance  has  a  descriptive  adjective  ter,  urged  by  friends,  he  preached  six  months  to  a  new 

passed  in  this  way  into  the  received  name  of  an  indi-  congregation  in  Louisville,  Ry.;  he  then  returned  to  his 

viduaL     The  name  Ximtusis,  which  Euthymius  gives  old  parish.     He  bought  a  small  farm  in  New  Jersey, 

as  that  of  the  rich  man  (Trench,  Airri6/*-j«,  I.e.),  seems  near  the  city  of  New  Brunsi%'ick,  and  nettled  on  it  in 

never  to  have  come  into  any  general  use."     See  Klink-  1840.     He  now  preached  in  different  places— for  a  few 
hardt,  De  homine  ditnte  et  Lazaro  (Lipsiaj,  1831);  Wal-  ;  Sundays  in  and  about  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  then  he  sup- 

ker,  Parable  of  Lazarus  (Umd.  1850) ;  A/eth,  Qnar.Rev,  plied  the  winter  service  of  the  absent  pastor  of  Chrirt 

July  and  Oct.  1859;  Jour,  Sac,  Lit,  April,  July,  and  (Church,  New  Brunswick.     In  1841  his  personal  appear- 


OcU  1864.    See  Parable. 


ance  in  the  West  Indies  recovered  for  him  some  of  his 


Lazarus,  a  noted  French  prelate,  flourished  in  the  pn>f)erty  there.  He  returned  to  the  Sutes,  and  was 
first  half  of  the  5th  centurA'.  It  is  supposed  that  he  w^as  appointed  to  two  small  stations  near  his  farm.  In 
raised  to  the  archbishoi>ric  of  Aix  in  408,  and  resignetl  1843  he  became  rector  of  St,  Paul's  Church,  Perth  Am- 
in  411,  at  the  death  of  Constantine.     In  415  he  distin-  :  b(»y.    In  1847  his  health  and  pmperty  called  him  to  the 


guishcd  himself  among  the  most  zealous  adversaries  of 
Pelagius,  and  of  his  disciple  C<elc:^Lius,  for  we  find  that 
the  Council  of  Diospolis,  in  the  meet  in;;  of  Dec.  20, 415, 
condemned  the  errors  attributed  to  PelagiuH,  and  de- 
nounced by  Lazarus,  then  nrchbiHli  ip  of  Aix,  and  by 
Heros,  bishop  of  Aries.  Pelagius  having  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Eastern  bishoiis  that  he  did  not  h<»ld 
the  condemned  doctrines,  Lnzanis  and  Heros  addressed 
further  memorials  against  him  to  the  bishops  of  Africa, 
who  were  on  the  eve  of  holding  the  C^mncil  of  Carthage. 


West  Indices  again.     By  a  letter  from  bishop  Doane, 
bitfhop  Parry's  reception  was  such  that  he  decided  to 
remain,  and  in  1848  his  Perth  Amboy  congregation  ac- 
cepted his  resignation.     He  revisited  the  island  of  Ne> 
vis,  and,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  preached  vehemently 
against  some  of  the  immoral  practices  prevalent  there* 
In  185*2  he  preached  again  for  one  year  in  SLPeter'^ 
(yhurch,  Speightstown,  Barl)adoes.    In  1854  he  preached- 
in  St.  Leonard's  Chaitel,  Bridgetown.    On  July  16, 1855 .«>- 
he  became  the  first  volunteer  to  the  West  Indian  Churcl 


Here  Pelagius  and  Nestorius  were  finally  conilemned. :  Association  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Goapel  in  Wee^ej 


The  letters  of  pope  Zosimiis,  wlio  favored  Pelagius,  are 
full  of  bitteniess  against  L^arus.    Sec  Augu^tine,  AyviV- 


Africa  (recently  formed  by  bishop  Parry),  sailed  for  Eng^  -^ 
land,  visited  and  prc{)ared  there,  reached  Africa,  aifc< 


tolcBy  passim,  et  Gtsta  Ptlatjii;  Marius  Mercator,  Com-  I  landed  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  Nov.  10,     Aided 
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the  buhop  of  Sierra  liCone  and  colonel  Hill,  its  f^nvcm-  !  "lead,"  in  Amos  vii,7,8,  we  have  another  instance  of 
or,  he  founded  at  length  a  station,  the  Hio  Ponji^fi.  At  ,  the  puq)OMM  to  which  this  metal  was  applied  in  fonmhig 
Tintima  village  he  gained  over  one  out  of  the  rive  hiw-  the  t>all  or  bob  of  the  plumb-line.  See  Pli;sii»-link. 
tile  negro  chiefs.  An  educaleil  black  coming  with  him  Its  use  for  weighting  fishing-lines  was  known  in  the 
from  Uarbadoes.  John  II.  A.  I>uiM>rt,  and  a  conviTU'd  m>-  time  of  Humer  (//.  xxiv,  8<)).  In  Acts  xxvii,  28,  a 
pro  chief,  Mr.  Wilkiiumn,  aided  him  greatly;  the  latter  plummet  O^o^'C*  i"  the  ftirm  /JoXi^ui,  to  htarf  the  it^td) 
gave  him  a  site  for  his  dwelling  and  cha]H>L  1)1  health  for  taking  somidings  at  sea  is  mentioned,  and  this  was, 
«ln>ve  the  mis»ionar\*  to  Freetown  to  ntcniit.     Keturn-  .  of  c<iur>c,  of  leail. 

ing.  he  opi^ned  a  schoid  for  Uiys,  with  an  attendance  i  liut,  in  adtlition  to  these  more  obvious  uses  of  this 
which  increasetl  to  forty.  He  was  ai«le«l  with  money,  metal,  the  Hebrews  were  actiuaintcd  with  another  nicth- 
iNMiks,  and  clothing  fn>m  England,  and  his  <H)ngrpgati(ms  ,  od  of  empl(»ying  it,  which  uKiicates  some  advance  in  the 
in  Perth  Aml)oy,  Kentucky,  and  Tennesiiee.  HiHterri-  arts  at  an  early  (teriiKl.  Job  (xix,  24)  utters  a  wish 
tor>'  soon  widened,  the  natives  Ixrcamc  favorable,  and  that  his  words,  "'wit  ha  }»en  of  inm  and  lead,  were  graven 
the  school  increase<l.  Again  Mckni>ss  dn»vo  him  to  his  in  the  nH:k  forever."  The  allusiim  is  supp(»sed  to  l>e  to 
friends  in  Sierra  Leone.  AgaiuKi  thrir  advi<;e,  and  that  the  practice  of  can-ing  inscription^  upon  stone,  and  {H>ur- 
of  the  bishop  of  llarliadoos.  he  retunied  to  his  })0:it.  He  '  ing  molten  lead  into  the  cavities  of  the  lettem,  to  render 
seemed  to  recover,  and  laid  plans  for  future  eflTorts ;  but  tliem  legible,  and  at  the  same  time  pn>ser\'e  them  from 
4lied  August  2(>,  \>iiAi.  As  a  result  of  his  lalxirs,  a  large  -  the  actitui  of  the  air.  Fn'qnent  references  to  the  use  of 
missionary  field  was  ofX'ued.  His  biogrn])hy  is  written  ,  leaden  tablets  for  inscri]»tions  are  found  in  ancient  writ- 
by  Itev.  Henr}-  Caswall.  D.D.  (Uindon,  1857,  Timo).  a  ,  ers.  i'ausanias  (ix,  31)  saw  HeKi(Nl*8  Worh  ami  Dnyit 
friend,  and  English  secretary'  of  the  society  under  which  '  graven  on  lead,  but  almost  illegible  with  age.  Public 
be  acted.  '  pnK'lamations,  according  to  Pliny  (xiii,  21  ),w(  re  written 

Lead  (r-tr,o;,*«^'rf^A,fr.»m  its  c/iM/y  color, in  pause  .  ""  J^***'  f"**  ^^1  °«'"«  f  (ieriiani.-us  was  carded  on 
...u  i.<      i" "     w.    V-      I  •  .wi     1  I  .».     1        leatlen  tablets  ( Ian t us,  i4 WW.  II.  b'J).     Eutvchius  (/Inn. 

r    E~. hxfKLxy.  10;  Numb.  xxxt,22;  Job  xix,24;  Jer.      ,.      .   ..n,,.      ,  .      .w  *  *i     i  •  .  _     r*u  V  Ji 

."»•,,         ..  ..  '  -        \,  .•l/fj-.p.31X0  relat<«  that  thehi>torvof  the^>evellSleep- 

vl.2y;_Ezek.xxIl,  1H,20;  xxvii,12;  /^cb.v,  i,K;  Sept.  ^^  ^.^  engraved  on  lead  bv  the  ca«li.  The  translator 
/*i>At/icoO,  a  well-ki«»wii  metal, generally  found  in  veins  '  „f  KosenmtUler  ( in  liih,  CaK  xxvii,  W)  thinks,  however, 
of  nK>ks,  though  Kld<»m  in  a  metallic  stale,  and  most  ^^,^^  the  jMK'tioal  force  of  the  scriptural  passage  has  lH>eii 
commonly  m  combniation  with  sulphur.  Although  the  •  ^^.,.,1,^,,^^^  ,,^.  inien.retere.  -Job  seems  not  to  have 
mel4d  itself  was  weU  known  to  the  ancients  and  to  the  "  ,,rawn  his  image  from  anvthing  he  had  actually  seen 
Hebrews,  yet  the  early  ust'S  of  lead  in  the  East  seem  executed:  he  only  wihhes  tt.  express  in  the  st^ngf^t 
to  have  been  comparatively  few,  nor  are  they  now  nu-  j^^i,,,^.  ia„j,„aj.e  the  durabilitv  due  to  his  wonls;  and 
meroiis.  One  may  travel  far  ni  )\  esteni  Asia  without  •  m^^„r,ii„^,iv  he  savs,  'Mav  the  pen  be  inm,  and  the  ink 
dw:.>veriiig  a  trace  of  this  metal  m  any  of  the  iiunier-  ^^  j^.^j  ^.^i,,  ^.j.^Ji,  u,,.,.  ^^e  written  on  an  everUisiing 
«Kis  useful  applications  which  it  is  made  to  s^r^'e  in  Lu-  ;  r,Hk,'  i.  e.  Ix't  them  not  l>e  written  with  ordinnrv  iK^r- 
n.i)ean  cnmntnes.  \Vc  are  not  aware  that  any  native  ,  -^^YinhX^  materials."  The  alH,ve  usual  explanation  K^n.s 
lead  has  been  yet  fc.und  within  the  limits  of  Palestine.  I  ^o  |>e  8ug«esteil  bv  that  of  the  S<.piuagint.  "that  they 
But  ancient  lead  mines,  m  some  of  which  the  ore  has  i  ^.^.^e  sculj.tured  bV  an  iron  jku  and  lead,  or  hewn  into 
been  exhausted  by  working,  have  lieen  ilis<M>vered  by  1  i^.^s."     See  Pfx.* 

>ir.  Burton  in  the  mountains  U't ween  the  lied  Sea  and  i  q^^j^i^j  ^f  i^.^fj^  i mph.ved  largt Iv  in  nwKlem  pottery 
the  Nile;  and  lead  is  also  said  to  exi>t  at  a  pUic<!  called  i  f^,  ^^e  formation  of  glazes,  and  its  preKuc**  has  been 
2>heff.  near  Mount  Sinai  (Kilto,  /%*.  IIxaU  Pal,  p.  Ixxiii).  i  jij^overed  in  analvzing  the  articles  of  cart  hen- ware  found 
The  ancient  Egj-ptians  employetl  lead  for  a  variety  ]  -^  y^^.^^  3„,,  Nh'ieveh,  proving  that  the  ancients  were 
^*f  purpr»*s,  iMit  chicriy  as  an  alloy  with  m(.re  precious  a„iuaintwl  with  its  uhc  f«»r  the  same  punxwe.  The  A. 
Ewuls.  fhi  the  breasts  of  mummies  that  have  b«fen  j  y  ^f  y:^,^^^^  xxxviii,  M)  assumes  that  the  usage  waa 
»Jimdle.l  there  is  freipiently  fouml  in  Si.ft  lead,  thm  and  ^^^^^  ,„  j,,^,  Hebrews,  though  the  original  is  not  ex- 
^luite  ficxible,  the  figure  of  a  Imwk,  with  extended  wings, ;  j^jj^.j^  „j^n  ,,,^,  p^i„t,  S|K-akiiig  «.f  the  letter's  art  in 
€*n»blemaucal  of  Ke,  or  Phra,  the  sun.  S^Krimens  of  :  rt„ishing  <.ir  his  work,  "he  applieth  himself  to  lead  it 
l«td  have  alio  been  discovcrwl  among  the  Awyrian  ruins  '  ^^^.^^^ ..  j„  ,,,^.  r^.n.u.riujr  of  what  in  the  (ireek  i«  simplv 
f^vard's  .ViJi.  and  Bab,  p.  357);  and  a  bnmze  lion  is  I  u,,,.  ^^^eth  his  heart  to  complete  the  smearing,"  the 
ymd  attached  to  its  stone  base  by  means  of  this  metal  mat<rial  emplovetl  for  the  puns)8C  not  Uing  indicated, 
v^fcnomi,  Sinetthj  p.  82.')).  i  j^,  p«»rTKUV. ' 

The  first  scriptural  notice  of  this  metal  occurs  in  the  !  *    j,,  mmleni' meUllurg^-  lead  is  em]>love<i  for  the  pur- 

"^ujnphal  Ning  in  which  M<wes  celebrates  the  overthn.w  j  ^^^^  „f  purifving  silver  fn.m  <.ther  mineral  priKlucts.  in- 

«Jf  niaraoh,wh<we  host  is  there  said  to  have  "simk  like  '  ^^^^^^  „f  the  more  ex|Mnsive  quickMlver.     The  alh.v  is 

*^d^  m  the  waters  of  the  Red  S^-a  (Ex(h1.  xv.  10).    That  I  ^j^^^  ^.jt^  ^^^^^  exiK.std  to  fusion  uism  an  earthen  ves- 

«  was  common  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  the  exi)re^ion  I  ^,  „^j  „,!,niitted  to  a  blaM  of  air.     Hv  thi»  means  the 

»n  Ivcclus.  xlvii,  IK,  where  it  is  said,  m  apostrophizing    ^^^  jj,  c^.nsumecL     This  pnKess  is  called  the  cuptlling 

N)lirnnon,"Thou  aidst  multiply  silver  as  letuir  the  writ-    oiK-ration,  with  which  the  des*ription  in  Ezek.  xxii,  IH- 

«  ha^•ulg  in  view  the  hypertwlical  dt^scnption  of  Solo-    ,^,  j^  ^^e  opinion  of  Mr.  Napier  ( MrUofHU4e,  p.  20-24), 

B»ii8  wealth  in  1  Kings  x,  27:  "The  king  made  the    ace.iratelv  coincides.     "The  vchsel  wmtaining  the  alloy 

iHver  to  be  in  Jenwalem  as  s/rwjf."     It  was  among  the    j^  j^urnainded  bv  the  fire,  or  pUced  in  the  niidst  of  it, 

•j;^  of  the  MidUnites  which  the  children  of  Israel ,  ^„,i  ,i^^.  Rowing  in  not  applied  to  the  tire,  but  to  the 

Vjwoght  with  them  to  the  pkins  of  Moal>,  after  their  n-  j  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^  ^     ^Vhen  this  is  done,  nothing  but  the 

imi  from  the  slaughter  of  the  tnl>e  (NumK  xxxi,22). ,     ^^-^.^  ^^.^^^^  ^^,,1  ^,,,1  ^jj^.^j^  can  resist  the  scorifv- 

Vfte  ships  .^fTarshish  supplied  the  market  of  Tyre  with    j^^,  infiuencv."     In  sup|>ort  of  hw  concliwion  he  quoiVs 

JMfl,*  with  other  metals  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12 ).    Its  heavi-    j^^.  vi,  28-30,  adding,  -  This  description  is  perfe<t.     If 

Tl        .y\  allusion  is  made  m  Exwi.  xv,  10,  and    ^^  ^^^^  ^,^^.^^  ,,^,.4,,^,  ^^^^  impurities  in  it  descrilied  in 

ii«.  %S*-  V*?^  *^  ^'^  ^  *"*""**  *""'  welght^  which  i  ,he  i,.xt,  namelv,  inm.  copper,  and  tin,  and  mix  it  with 

««iherm  the  form  of  a  nmndflat  cake  (Z<'ch.  v,7),  j  i^ad.and  plme  it  in  the  tire  uiK.n  a  cuiKll,it  so<.n  melts; 

1  nnigh  unCishioned  lump  or  ^'stone**  (ver.  8) ;  stones    j^c  lead  will  <.xidize  and  form  a  thi«rk  o«irse  crust  upon 

(c^n  SL'^^\\?"n!rr^''^* '*"*  "^'"^^^  of  weights    ^j,^  ^^^facc.  niKl  thus  <-oiisunie  awnv,  but  efferting  no 

hT**!^'':'''''';/;    !?i**^"*'^  may  perhaps  expUin    punfving  intiueiue.     The  alloy  ninains,  if  anvthing, 
'"«*rtmttWM»nof  "lead^  for  "stones*' in  the  naiwai-'c  of  '  .1       1    r  m      -i  '     •        .\-      11 

£cclMi>m»*.«.    iwv  1  "^     *"  ^"^  i»a»a^c  01     yfi^jy^  t]„„|  I  efore.  .  ,  .  The  silver  is  not  refined,  liecause 

ebeat-T^.i;!];*'^""'***'  the  commonest  us<.  of  the    .j,,^  ^^i,,,^.^  ^.^.^  bume«r- there  cxiMnl  imihing  t4> 

^P^t  metal  being  present  to  the  mmd  of  the  writ-  1  ,,1,,^.  „j,,„  i^.     j^.^.j  j,  n,^  p^niier,  but  only  so  in  con- 

u  \i€Kniua  18  conect  in  rendering  r^^  aiidk,  by  •■  uectii»ii  with  a  blast  blowing  mwii  the  precious  metals.** 
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tics  with  Gentile  states,  with  the  fullowing  exceptions: 
(^1.)  The  Caiutanit£Sf  including  the  rhUixttMt ;  with 
these  nations  the  Hebrews  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
into  any  alliance  whatever  (Exod.  xxiii,  32,  H3 ;  xxxiv, 
12-16  ;*Deut.  vii,  1-11;  xx,  1-18).  The  Phanicians, 
although  Canaanites,  were  not  included  in  this  deep 
hudtility,  as  they  dwelt  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
country,  were  shut  up  within  their  own  limits,  and  did 
not  occupy  the  land  promiscHl  to  the  |»atriarchs.  (2.) 
The  -1  nuiUkitt*^  or  Canaanitcs  of  Arabia,  were  also  des-  | 
tincd  to  hereditary  enmity,  unceasing  war,  and  total  ex- 
termination (Kx(m1.  xvii,8, 11 ;  Deut,  xxv,  17-19,  Judg. 
vi,  3^5;  1  Sam.  xv,  1,  33;  xxvii,  H,  9;  xxx,  1, 17, 18). 
(3.)  The  Moabites  and  .{mmvnitejt  were  to  be  excluded 
forever  from  the  right  of  treaty  or  citizenship  with  the 
Hebrews,  but  were  not  to  be  attacked  in  war,  except 
when  pr<>voke<l  by  previous  hostility  (Deut,  ii,  9-19; 
xxiii,  3-6 ;  Judg.  iii,  12-30 ,  1  Sam.  xiv,  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  ' 
2 ;  xii,  26).  With  the  Midianitish  nation  at  large  there 
was  no  heredirar\'  eimiity,  but  those  tribes  who  had  con- 
tipired  with  the  Moabitcs  were  ultimately  crushed  in  a 
war  of  dreadful  .severity  (Numb,  xxv,  17,  IH;  xxxi,  1-18). 
Yet  tho<te  tribes  which  did  not  participate  in  the  hostili- 
ties against  the  Hebrews  were  incln<led  among  the  na- 
tions with  whom  alliances  might  l>e  formed,  but  in  later 
times  they  acted  in  so  hoi<tilc  a  manner  that  no  ))erma- 
nent  peace  coiUd  be  prcser\-ed  with  them  (Judg.  vi,  1-40 ; 
vii,  1-25;  viii,  1-21).  No  war  was  enjoined  against  the 
Edomites;  and  it  was  expressly  enacted  that,  in  the 
tenth  generation,  they,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  might 
be  admitted  to  citizenship  (Numb,  xx,  14-21 ;  Deut. 
ii,  4-8).  The  Edoraites  also,  on  their  part,  conducted 
th(>mselves  peaceably  towards  the  Hebrews  till  the  time 
of  David,  when  their  aggressions  cause<l  a  war,  in  which 
they  were  overa)me.  From  that  time  they  cherished  a 
secret  hatred  again:4t  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  viii,  13, 14). 
War  had  not  been  determined  on  against  the  Am(}rites 
on  the  east  of  the  Jonlan ;  but,  as  they  not  only  refused 
a  free  passage,  but  op{)osed  the  Hebrews  with  arms, 
they  were  attacked  and  beaten,  and  their  country-  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews  (Numb,  xxi,  21-35;  Deut, 
i,  4;  ii,  24-37;  iii,  1-18;  iv,  46  49;  Judg.  xi,  13-23). 
Treaties  were  permitted  witli  all  other  nations,  provided 
they  were  such  as  wouhl  tend  to  the  public  welfare. 
David  accordingly  maintained  a  friendly  national  in- 
tercourse with  the  kings  of  Tyre  and  Hamath,  and  Sol- 
omon with  the  kings  of  Tyre  and  Egypt,  and  with  the 
((ueen  of  Sheba.  Even  the  Maccabees,  those  zealots  for 
the  law,  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  compact  with  the 
ISomans.  When  the  prophets  condemn  the  treaties 
which  were  made  with  the  nations,  they  did  so,  not  be- 
cause they  were  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  laws,  but  be- 
cause they  were  impolitic  and  ruinous  measures,  which 
betraye<l  a  want  of  confidence  in  Jehovah  their  king. 
The  event  always  showed  in  the  most  striking  manner 
tlie  propriety  of  their  rebukes  (2  Kings  xvii,  4;  xviii, 
20, 21 ;  XX,  i2, 13 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  35-87 ;  xxviii,  21 ;  Isa. 
vii,  2;  xxx,  2-12;  xxxi,  1-3;  xxxvi,4-7;  xxxix,  1-8; 
Hos.  v,  13 ;  vii,  11 ;  xii,  1 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  5-10).    See  Al- 

HASCB. 

League  of  Cambray  is  the  name  of  the  league 
entered  into  (A.D.  1508)  bctwec>n  j>ope  Julius  H,  the 
em|K>ror  Maximilian,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Na- 
varre, to  make  war,  by  the  aid  of  lx>th  spiritual  and 
tem}>oral  arms,  against  the  republic  of  Venice.  See  Ju- 
Licall;  Maximilian;  Vexick. 

League  and  Covenant.  See  Covenant,  Sol- 
emn League  and. 

League,  Holy.    See  Holy  League. 

League  of  Smalcalde.    See  Smaix^aldr. 

Le'ah  (Heb.  Uah',  nxb,  tctary;  Sept.  Ana,Vulg. 
Lia)^  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Aramaean  I^ban,  and 
sister  of  Rai^hel  (Gen.  xxix,  16).  Instead  of  the  latter, 
for  whom  he  had  serve<l  seven  years,  Jacob  t<K)k  her 
through  a  deceit  of  her  father,  who  was  unwilling  to 
give  his  younger  daughter  in  marriage  first,  contrary 


to  the  usages  of  the  Eaat  (Cren.  xxaz,  22  sq. ;  compare 
KosenmUlIer,  MorgenL  i,  138  sq.).  RC.  1920.  She  was 
less  beautiful  than  her  younger  sister  (comp.  Joscphua, 
Ant,  i,  19,  7),  having  also  weak  eyes  (nSsn  C^:*^?, 
Sept.  o^p^aKiio't  av^cvac,  Vulg.  lippu  oculisy  Auth.  Vem 
**  tender-eyed,"  (ien.  xxix,  17 ;  comp.  the  opposite  qual- 
ity as  a  recommendation,  1  Sam.  xvi,  12),  which  prub*- 
bly  accounts  for  Jacob's  preference  of  Rachel  both  at 
first  and  ever  afterwards,  especially  as  he  was  not  likely 
ever  to  love  cordially  one  whom  he  did  not  voluntarily 
marry  (comp.  (len.  xxx,  20).  See  Rachel.  Leah  bore 
to  Jacob,  beft^re  her  sister  had  any  children,  six  sons, 
namely,  Ri>uben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah  (Geiu  xxix,  St 
sq.),  Issachar,  and  Zebulon  (Gen.  xxx,  17  sq.;  ccmipaie 
XXXV,  23 ) ;  also  oue  daughter,  Dinah  (Gen.  xxx,  21 ), 
besides  the  two  sons  borne  by  her  maid  Zilfjah,  and 
reckoned  as  hers,  namely.  Gad  and  Asher  (Gen.  xxx, 
9 ),  all  within  the  space  of  seven  yean,  B.C.  1919-1913. 
See  (.'om'I.'bine;  Si^ve.  *^Leah  was  conscious  and 
resentful  (chop,  xxx)  of  the  smaller  share  she  (Mjasessed 
in  her  husl>and's  affections;  yet  in  Jacob's  difTereoces 
with  his  father-in-law  his  two  wives  appear  to  be  at- 
tached to  him  with  equal  fidelity.  In  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  he  ex|)ected  an  attack  from  Esau,  his  dis- 
criminate reganl  for  the  several  members  of  his  family 
was  shown  by  his  placing  Rachel  and  her  children 
hindermost,  in  the  leant  exposed  situation,  I^eah  and  her 
children  next,  and  the  two  handmai(b  with  their  chil- 
dren in  the  front.  Leah  pntliably  lived  to  witness  the 
dishonor  of  her  daughter  (ch.  xxxiv),  so  cruelly  avenged 
by  two  of  her  sons,  and  the  subsequent  deaths  of  Delio- 
rah  at  Bethel,  and  of  Rachel  near  Bethlehem.**  Leah 
appears  to  have  died  in  Canaan,  since  she  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  migratifin  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi,  5),  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  cemetery  at  HeUon  (Gen. 
xlix,  31).     See  Jacob. 

Leake,  Lemuel  Fordiiam,  a  minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian (O.  S.)  Church,  was  bom  in  Chester,  Morris 
County,  N.  J.,  and  was  educated  at  lYinceton  College, 
class  of  1814.  After  graduation  he  taught  two  years, 
then  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminafv",  was  li- 
censed by  the  Newton  Presbyterj'  Oct.  7, 1818,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  churches  of  Oxford  and  Harmony  in 
1822.  In  1825  he  resigned  this  position,  and  labored 
for  the  mutsionarv  interests  of  the  Church.  In  1831  he 
was  call(^l  to  Chartiers  Church,  at  Canonsbuig,  as  suc- 
ciwsor  to  I>r.  M'Millan,  and  there  he  labored  until  1850, 
when  he  became  president  of  Franklin  College,  New 
Athens,  Ohio.  I^ter  he  removed  to  Zelienople,  Pa.; 
thence  to  Waveland,  Ind.  He  died  Dec,  1, 1866.— Wil- 
son, Presbyterian  Historical  A  Imanacy  18C7.  p.  168. 

Learning,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  lN>m  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  In  1717,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1745,  and,  after  entering  the  minis- 
try, (juickly  rose  to  distinction.     He  was  at  one  time 
spoken  of  for  the  office  of  first  bishop  of  the  l^testant 
KpiscoiMil  (?hurch  of  America.    He  died  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1804.     Among  his  publications  are  A  DefmoF 
of  Kpiscopal  Government  of  the  Church: — Eridemets  <if 
the  Truth  of  Chn$tianity ;  etc.— Allibone,  Did,  BritisJk 
awl  A  merican  A  uthor*,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Leander,  St.,  a  Spanish  prelate,  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  6th  centur>'.    He  died  March  13, 601  (ac-^ 
cording  to  some,  Feb.  27, 5%).    He  was  a  son  of  Severi— " 
anus,  governor  of  Carthage,  and  brother  of  Fulgcntiun-^' 
bishop  of  that  city,  and  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville, 
succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  Seville.    Leander  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  the  Arian*^ 
Among  his  converts  was  Hermenigilde,  eldest  Mm  i^'^ 
Ix'uvigildc,  king  of  the  Goths.     Upon  the  defeat  of  thv  ^^ 
fonncr  by  the  latter  Leander  was  sent  into  exile,  but  kr»  ^ 
was  recalled  in  the  same  year,  and  converted  Keccarec^^^ 
second  son  of  the  king.     After  the  death  of  l^uvigik«-^^ 
he  assembled  at  once  the  third  Ouncil  of  Toledo,  ^n^ 
caused  Arianisro  to  be  solemnly  condemned.     ¥ot   *%»  * 
ser>'iccs  in  making  Spain  an  adhereDt  of  the  faii)m,     ^* 
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Rcime  he  was  spedaUv  rewaxded  by  Grcpor}*  I.  The  ca- 
thedral of  8e\'ille  claims  to  possess  his  remains,  aiid  he 
is  commefnorated  on  the  13th  of  March.  He  wrote  a 
Tinmber  of  works,  of  which  there  are  yet  extant  ih  In- 
tti/utione  VirymHtn  et  conieniptu  mundi  (to  be  found  in 
the  Codfx  JUyularum  of  St.  Benedict  of  Amiane,  pub- 
lished by  Holstenius,  and  in  the  hUdiotheca  Piitrum,  vol 
xii).  It  is  a  letter  to  his  sister,  St.  Florentine : — Ilomilia 
in  iaudem  Eccksia,  etc.  (Labbe,  Condi,  vol  v),  a  discourse 
on  the  conversioii  of  the  Goths,  pronounced  at  the  thinl 
Council  of  Toledo.  Leander  is  considered  as  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Mozarabic  rite  completed  by  St.  Isidore. 
St.  Gregory  the  (treat  dedicated  to  Leander  his  disser- 
tations on  Job,  which  he  had  undertaken  by  his  advice. 
See  St.  Isidore,  I)e  Viri*  iUufiribugi  etc ;  SL  Gregory 
the  (vreat,  Kpist,  and  Dialog, ;  St.  Ciregory  of  Tours,  t/itt, 
voL  V  i  Banmius,  A  muiUs ;  Dom  Mabillon,  A  nnaie$  Or^ 
dints  Benedicti,  etc ;  BaiUct,  Vies  dea  Haintt^  i.  Mar.  13 ; 
Dom  Ceillier,  Hist, d,  A  uteurs  Mi<;rM,x vil,  1 15, etc;  Dom 
liivet,  J  fist,  Litt^raire  de  la  France ;  Hichanl  ct  (liraud, 
Jiibliothkque  Sacrit ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biotf.  Genirale,  xxx, 
55;  >Vet2eru.Weltc,iC»rcA4r»i-Z«ur.vi,m 

I«eang:-Oo-Tee,  emperor  of  China,  and  founder  of 
the  Leang  dynasty,  usurped  the  thnme  about  A.D. 
502.  Through  devotion  to  the  doctrines  of  Fo  and 
mysticism  of  the  bonzes  (priests  of  Fo  or  Buddha), 
he  neglected  the  care  of  the  empire.  He  was  de- 
throned by  one  of  his  officers,  Heoo-King,  and  died 
aoon  after  (549). 

Ifean'noth  (Heb.  U-wmoth',  riS 7 ?,ybr  anncering^ 
I  e.  singing;  Sept.  tou  aTroirpc^flvm,  Vulg.  citi  rtspon' 
dtndum),  a  musical  direction  occurring  in  the  title  of 
I^sa.  Ixxxviii,  and  denoting  that  it  was  to  be  chanted  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  the  associated  terms.  See 
PsAUfs,  Book  of. 

Ifeaming,  skill  in  any  science,  or  tliat  improvement 
of  the  mind  which  we  gain  by  study,  instruction,  ob- 
servation, etc     An  attentive  examination  of  ecclesias- 
t  ieal  history  will  lead  us  to  sec  how  greatly  learning  is 
indebted  to  Christianity,  and  that  Christianity,  in  its 
t.uni,  has  been  much  served  by  learning.    **  All  the  use- 
ful learning  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  world  is  in 
m  gieat  measure  owing  to  the  GospeL     The  Christians, 
^rho  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  Old  Testament,  have 
c^Mitributed  more  than  the  Jews  themselves  to  secure 
«Ad  explain  those  books.     The  Christians,  in  ancient 
tiowi,  collected  and  preserved  the  Greek  versions  of  the 
^^ptures,  particularly  the  Se|>tuagint,  and  translated 
tl*c  originals  into  Latin.     To  Cliristians  were  due  the 
old  Hexapla;  and  in  later  times  Christians  have  pub- 
Vubed  the  Polyglots  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.    It 
*«s  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  excited 
Uiriatians  ^m  early  times  to  study  chronology,  sacred 
■"d  aecnlar;  and  here  much  knowledge  of  history,  and 
*•**«  skin  in  astronomy,  were  needfuL     The  New  Tes- 
^■■**ot,  being  written  in  Greek,  caused  Christians  to  ap- 
W  themselves  also  to  the  study  of  that  language.     As 
^■^  Christians  were  opposed  by  the  pagans  and  the 
J«WA,  they  were  excited  to  the  study  of  pagan  and  Jew- 
^  literature,  in  order  to  expose  the  absurdities  of  the 
^cwiah  traditions,  the  weakness  of  paganism,  and  the 
ivtywrfectioDs  and  insufficiency  of  philoe4>phy.    The  firat 
^^»«i,  Ull  the  Sd  century,  were  generally  Greek  writ- 
^^    In  the  dd  century  the  Latin  language  was  much 
'V*  the  decline,  but  the  Christians  prcservo<l  it  fn»m 
•"k«»g  bto  absolute  barbarism.    Monkerj',  indeed,  pro- 
inced  many  sad  effects;   but  Providence  here   also 
("••gbt  good  out  of  evil,  for  the  monks  were  employed 
u  the  tnnacribing  of  books,  and  many  valuable  authors 
WQoldhtve  ^terished  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  monas- 
J*"*^   In  the  9th  century  the  Saracens  were  very  stu- 
™*>iind  contributed  much  to  the  restoration  of  letters. 
?^  whatever  was  good  in  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
«  »  to  no  man  measure  indebted  to  Christianity  for  it, 
wnjMobammedanism  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
'»«*«»  and  arisiianity.    If  Christianity  had  been 


suppressed  at  its  first  appearance,  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble that  the  Latin  and  (vreek  tongues  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  revolutions  of  empires,  and  the  irruptions  of 
barbarians  in  the  Kast  and  in  the  West,  for  the  old  in- 
habitants would  have  had  no  conscientious  and  religious 
motives  to  keep  up  their  language;  and  then,  together 
with  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  the  knowledge  of 
anti()uitie8  and  the  ancient  writers  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. ...  As  religion  has  been  the  chief  preserver 
of  erudition,  so  erudition  has  not  been  ungrateful  to  her 
patroness,  but  has  contributed  largely  to  the  supfiort  of 
religion.  The  useful  expositions  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
sober  and  sensible  defences  of  revelation,  the  faithful 
representations  of  pure  and  undctiled  Christianity— these 
have  been  the  works  of  learned,  judicious,  and  industri- 
ous men.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  the  ignorant  deer}'  all  human  learning  as  entirely 
useless  in  religion ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
even  some,  who  call  themselves  preachers,  entertain  the 
same  sentiments.  But  to  such  we  can  onlv  sav  what  a 
judicious  preacher  obser^'cd  u|X)n  a  public  occa^ion,  that 
if  all  men  had  been  as  unlearned  as  themselves,  they 
never  would  have  had  a  text  on  which  to  have  di}«|)lay- 
ed  their  ignorance"  (Jortin's iS>Vr»/iof«,  vol.  vii, Charge  I). 
See  More,  Uinta  to  a  Young  I*rinctas^  i,  64 ;  C(N)k,  J/tW. 
8er,  on  Matt,  vi,  8 ;  Stennett,  Ser,  on  Acta  xxpt,  24,  25. 
See  Knowleihib. 

Leasing  (3t3,  kanab^  Psa.  iv,  2 ;  v,  6),  an  old  Eng- 
lish word  equivalent  to  Ijfing  or  /ie^,  as  the  term  b  else- 
where rendered. 

Leather  C^i?,  ^r,  2  Kings  i,  6,  properly  akin,  as 
elsewhere  rendered,  L  e.  on  a  person  or  animal,  also  as 
taken  off,  hide^  sometimes  as  preparetl  or  tanned.  Lev. 
xi,32;  xiii,  48  sq.;  Numb,  xxxi,  20;  in  the  N.T.  only 
in  the  adj.  ctpfiuTivo^:^  "leathern,"  Matt,  iii.  4;  lit,  o/" 
akin,  as  in  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  i,  C).  A  girdle  of 
leather  is  referred  to  in  the  above  passage  (2  Kings  i,6) 
as  characteristic  of  Elijah,  which,  with  the  mantle  of 
hair,  formed  the  humbl^  attire  that  the  prophets  usu- 
ally wore.  In  like  manner  John  the  Baptist  had  his 
raiment  of  camels'  hair  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his 
loins  (MatL  iii,  4).  Strong  and  broad  girdles  of  leather 
are  still  much  used  bv  the  nomade  tribes  of  Western 
Asia  (see  Hackctt^s  llluair,  of  Script,  p.  96).  See  Skin  ; 
Dkkhh. 

We  learn  from  the  monuments  [see  cut  on  page  308] 
that  the  ancient  Eg>'ptians  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  processes  of  tanning  and  working  in  leather, 
and  from  them  the  Hebrews  undoubtedlv  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  preparing  leather  for  a  variety 
of  useful  purposes.  It  apf)ears  that  the  Egyptian  tan 
was  prejiared  in  earthen  vessels,  and  that  the  workmen 
could  preserve  skins  cither  with  or  without  the  hair. 
The  preparation  of  leather  was  an  inifirirtant  brnnrh  of 
Egyptian  industry  (see  Wilkinson's  K<;ypiinna,  ii,  t>3, 99, 
105).  Leather  appears  to  have  l)een  usc<l  by  the  an- 
cient Assyrians  in  some  cases  for  recording  documents 
upon  (Layard's  Nineveh,  ii,  147).     See  Takner. 

Leaven.  In  the  Hebrew  we  fmd  two  distinct 
words,  lioth  translated  learen  in  the  common  version  of 
the  liihle.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  there  is  the  same 
distinction  between  *!k'w,  aeOr',  and  y^^i  chamets',  in 
the  Hebrew,  as  between  learen  and  leavened  bread  in  the 
English.  The  Greek  t,i'tirf  appears  to  be  used  only  in 
the  former  sense,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  applies  to  a 
liqni<l.  Chemically  s))eaking,  the  **  ferment"  or  "  yeast " 
is  the  same  substance  in  both  cases;  but  "leaven"  is 
more  correctly  applied  to  solids,  *' ferment"  both  to  liq- 
uids an<t  solids. 

I.  ■'XC,  aeOr',  occurs  only  five  times  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  four  of  which  (Exod.  xii,  15, 19  ;  xiii,  7 ;  I^v.  ii,  1 1 ) 
it  is  rendered  **  leaven,"  and  in  the  fifth  (Deut.  xvi.  4) 
"  leavened  bread,**  It  seems  to  have  denoted  original- 
ly the  remnant  of  dough  left  on  the  preceding  baking, 
which  had  fermented  and  turned  acid ;  hence  (accord- 
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fuarr,  English  niur.     lu 

lUf/trntenltd  or  learai/d  miut.     Il  could  hinUy,  bo' 

«ver,  tjijily  to  tbe  murk  or  Ices  of  wine. 

I.  van,  rjiamf»»',  ought  not  lo  be  remlered  "  leavei 
but  leartiifd  bttad.     It  is  ■  more  speciKc  lerm  tlim  the 

$s  an  sdjective,  iiiil  is  there  prupertj  irmnnlatni  "i 
rgar  of  wine."  In  Ibis  lul  sense  it  secins  to  era 
■pond  to  tbe  Greek  u^oc.  ■  sort  ot  icid  wine  in  v. 
(iimmon  use  imong  Ibe  ancients,  called  by  ibe  Lnl 
jmu-a,  raaita  rulpa/um  (Adam,  Earn.  Anlig.  p.  9 
Jihn,  BOL  A  rfhaiiL  §  144).  This  Bpeciei  or  wiiie  (i 
in  hot  countries  pure  (vine  spceilily  pisaea  into  me 
acetous  Mate)  [nee  DrinkJ  is  spoken  of  by  the  Tal- 

about  lu  be  executed,  mingled  with  drugs,  in  order  to 
stiipery  them  (Prov.  jtxxi,  G ;  SinAtdrin,  folio  43, 1 ,  a 
vi).  This  aen-es  to  explain  Malt,  xavii,  34.  A  sour, 
fermented  drink  used  by  (he  Tartars  appears  to  have 
derived  its  name  IruiRiai  from  Ibe  Hebrew  chainett'. 
From  still  another  root  comes  also  nS'O,  malMHak' 
(«M«f,  "  without  leaven"  [Lev,  a,  II]),  unfeairiwil  (i.e. 
Iiread,  ihough  in  several  passages  "  bread"  and  "cakes" 
'    aie  alio  expreeaed).     In  Exud.  xiii,  T,  both  teir'  and 


damM'  occur  together,  and  are  eridcntly  dialinet : 
UnleaBenrd  bitad  (motetauA')  ahall  be  eaten  duriiii; 
he  seven  days,  and  there  shall  not  be  seen  with  thee 
Jernwnitd  brtad  (^chamelt'),  and  there  shall  not  be  seen 
with  thee  Itapoid  dougk  {teir')  in  all  thy  bonlets." 
See  Wins. 

Tbe  organic  chemists  define  Ibe  proceaa  of  rermenta- 
I'iiea  it,  as  foUaws : 
he  putrefaction  of  a 
/'ernKn/,  or  yeaat,  is 
of  pulreraction,  the  atoms  of  which 
are  in  a  onitinual  molion"  (Turner's  Chmiilry,  by  lie- 
big).  This  deSnition  Is  in  strict  accordaoce  with  Ihe 
viewaoftbe  ancient*,  and  gives  point  and  force  to  many 
pasaagesorsacted  writ  (Pea.  lxxix,21;  llalt.xvi,6, 11. 
12;  Mark  viii,lo-,  Lukexii,!;  xiii,21;  1  CoT.v,5-B; 
Ual.  V,  9).  /jacen,  and  fennentetl,  or  even  some  rtadily 
fermentible  subslances  (as  honey),  were  ptohibited  in 
many  of  Ihe  lypii'al  institutions  both  of  the  .lews  anil 
(Jentilea.     The  Latin  wrilcni  use  cnrmplut  ae  aignify- 

tinn  of  wine,  riularcb  (Aim.  Uuieit.  dx,  6)  assigns  an 
the  reason  why  Ihe  priest  ofJupilcr  was  nut  allowed  lu 
touch  &ui'(n,"tbat  it  comes  out  of  corruption,  and  cor- 
ru|ita  that  with  which  it  is  mingled."  See  also  Aului 
tielliua,  viii,  1 5.  Tbe  use  of  leaven  was  strictly  fiirlnd- 
den  in  all  offerings  made  to  the  Lord  by  fire,  ai 
case  of  the  meat-offeriug  (Ley.  ii,  II),  the  treapi 
ing  (Lev,  vii,  12),  ihc  conBecration*ffering  (Exod.  xsix, 
2 ;  Lev.  viii,  2),  [he  Nizaiite-olTeting  (Numb,  vi,  IS),  an<l 
more  particularly  in  regard  (o  the  feast  oftbe  Paswvcr. 
when  the  Israelites  were  not  only  prohibiled  on  pain  of 
death  (hjm  eating  leavened  bread,  but  even  from  bavin;: 
any  leaven  in  their  bouses  (Kxod.  xii,  13, 19)  or  in  thiir  . 
land  (Exod.  xiii,T;  Deut.  xvi,  4)  during  seven  davh 
commencing  with  the  Mth  uf  Nison.  The  eomman-l 
was  rigidly  enforced  by  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  in  taicr 
times  (comiiarc  Slubnah,  Pfiaelt.  ii,  1 ;  Schdttgen,  ll<- 
nr  /f^raiar,  i,  59H).  It  ia  in  reference  to  Ibese  |in'- 
hibitions  that  Amos  (iv,  S)  ironically  bids  the  Jews  of 
his  day  to  "  c,fler  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  trilh  Irjr- 
flt,"  Hence, likewise, even  honey  was  prohibited  (Lev^ 
it,  II)  on  account  uf  its  occasionally  producing  frrmen- 
lation.  In  other  instances,  where  llie  offering  was  to 
be  consumed  by  the  priesls  and  not  on  the  altar,  kar- 
en  might  be  nsed,  as  in  tbe  case  oftbe  peace-offering 
(Lev.vii,l3)  and  the  Pentecostal  1oKves(I.eT.xxiii,IT). 
It  is  to  be  presumed  alio  that  the  shew-breail  was  un- 
leavened, bolh.a.^rfion',  from  Ihe  prohibition  of  leaven 
in  tbe  bread  ofTured  on  the  altar,  and  because,  in  the  di- 
rections given  for  Ihe  making  of  the  shcw-hiead,  it  is 
not  specified  that  leaven  should  be  nsed  (Lev.  x:iiv, 
5-n) ;  for,  in  all  such  casM,  whal  is  not  enjdned  is  piM- 
hihited.  Jewish  Iradtlion  also  asneita  that  tbe  sbew- 
bread  was  wilhout  leaven  (Josephus,^iiJ,iii,6, 6;  Talm. 
.Uinehali,  v,  2,  3).  On  Lev.  ii,  II,  Dr.  Andrew  TVlllrt 
'ibsorvee, "  They  have  a  spiritual  iignidcaiion.  becauMr 
ferment  significth  corruption,  ast^t.Paulapplielh  (I  Vm- 
V,  R).  The  boner  is  abu)  forbidden  beaiiae  it  had  m- 
leavening  Torre"  (.lunius,  Haaj^ii,  1631).  On  the  um^^ 
prindple  uf  syrabolii'm,Godpi«scribes  Ihal  «ifl  shall  al — 
ways  constitute  a  part  oftbe  oblaiions  In  hitn  (I^ev.  iiv 
31)  on  account  of  iis  anlisepiic  properties.     Thus  Si — 

Paul  (c<inir>.Col.iv,6;  Epb.iv,29)  uses  " sail"  as  prt 

servalive  from  corruption,  on  the  same  principle  whirls 
leailshim  to  employ  that  which  i*  mt/mnmirtl  (liZnimc  ~^ 
as  an  emblem  of  purity  and  uncorruptedneoB.   See  Pabs- — 

Thcflreek  word  lo/ii),  rendered '■frcrem,"  is  used  witW'^ 
precisely  tbe  same  latitude  of  meaning  sa  (he  Hehrt^^ 
iFor'.  It  signiflra  kactn,  sour  doiiffk  (Matt,  xiii,  S^t 
xvi,  12 ;  Luke  xiii,  21).  Another  quality  in  leaven  'M 
noticed  in  the  Khie,  viz.,  its  itrrrllg  pttirh-ntmg  and  cfft,.' 
faiipt  power;  hence  the  proverbial  saying,  "a  WimJ^ 
leaven  leavenelb  tbe  whole  lump"  (1  Cor.  v,  6 ,  Gal-  " 
9).  In  thisrespect  it  was  emblematic  of  tnaralinflueKs< 
generally,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  hence  our  Savi*:^ 
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adoptii  tt  as  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  individual  heart  and  in  the  world  at 
large  (Matt,  xiii,  33).  I^eavcn,  or  ferment,  is  therefore 
uj^ed  tropically  for  corruptwM^  perversmesSf  of  life,  doc- 
trine, heart,  etc  (Matt,  xvi,  6, 11 ;  Mark  viii,  15;  Luke 
xii,  1 ;  1  Cor.  v,  7, 8 ;  comp.  Col.  iv,  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  29).  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Jews;  compare 
Otho,  Lex  Rabbin,  Talm.  p.  227,  They  even  employed 
leaven  as  a  figure  of  the  inherent  corruption  of  man: 
**  R.  Alexander,  when  he  had  finished  his  prayers,  said, 
Ijord  of  the  imiveree,  it  is  clearly  manifest  before  thee 
that  it  is  our  will  to  do  thy  will :  what  hinders  that  we 
do  not  thy  will  ?  The  leaven  which  is  in  the  mass  ( GL^ 
The  evil  desire  which  is  in  the  heart)"  (^a6y/.  Berachothj 
xvii,  1 ;  ap.  Meuschen,  A'.  T.  ex  Talmmie  iiL),  We  find 
the  same  allusion  in  the  Koman  poet  Persius  (Sat.  i,  24 ; 
compare  Casaubon^s  note,  CommaU.  p.  74).  See  Wenis- 
dorf,  DtffrmerUo  Jferodis  (Alt.  1724).  See  Unucav- 
KNEO  Bread. 

**The  usual  leatfti  in  the  East  is  dough  kept  tiU  it 
becomes  sour,  and  which  b  kept  from  one  day  to  an- 
<»ther  for  the  purpose  of  preser^'ing  leaven  in  readiness. 
I'hus,  if  there  should  be  no  leaven  in  all  the  country  f<ir 
any  length  of  time,  as  much  as  might  be  required  could 
easily  be  produced  in  twenty -four  h(»urs.  Hour  doughy 
however,  \s  not  exclusively  used  for  leaven  in  the  East, 
the  lees  ofwim  being  in  some  parts  employed  as  yeast'" 
( Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible^  i,  161 ).  In  the  Talmud  mention 
is  made  of  leaven  fonne<l  of  the  0'«"^B'^0  br  "jblp, 
hoffknuikern"  paste  (Pesach,  iii,  1).  As  the  process  of 
yinxiucing  the  leaven  it«elf,  or  even  of  leavening  bread 
when  the  substance  was  at  hand,  required  some  time, 
unleavened  cakes  were  more  usually  produced  on  sudden 
emergeiiciea  (Gen.  xviii,  6;  Judg.  vi,  19).  8ce  Bake; 
Bkeai),  etc. 

Leb'ana  (Neh.  vii,  48).    Sec  LEnAXAii. 

Leb^'anah  (Heb,  J Abanah'j  nssb,  the  viaon  as  be- 
ing white,  as  in  Cant,  vi,  10,  etc;  Sept.  in  Ezra  ii,  45 
AafSavw;  ChaldaisticaUy  written  Ltbami',  XS^b,  in 
most  MSS.  in  Neh.  vii.  48,  Sept.  Aa/Jai'ci,  Auth.  Vers. 
•^Lebana**;  Vulg.  in  both  passages  />i<iw/),  one  of  the 
Nethintm  whose  posterity  returned  from  Babylon  with 
3Cenibbal>eL     B.C.  ante  536. 

Leb'^anon,  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrated  moun- 
tain range  in  Syria,  forming  the  northcni  boundary  of 
Palestine,  and  nnming  thence  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  gre.it  pass  wliich  opens  into  the 
l>Uin  of  llamath.     The  range  of  Anti-Lrbanon^  usually 
included  by  geographers  und(*r  the  same  general  name, 
^i«  parallel  to  the  other,  c«)mmencing  on  the  south  at 
ibe  fimntains  of  the  Jordan,  and  terminating  in  the 
plain  uf  llamath.     The  two  are  in  fad  but  a  northern 
Petition  of  the  great  central  ridge  or  back-bone  of  the 
«otire  country.     Sec  Palestine. 

I.  Thf  Xante. — In  the  O.  Test,  these  mountain  ranges 

■re  always  called  'l^^r'  Leb<in/m%  to  which,  in  pro'ic, 

'lie  art.  is  constantly  pr('fixe<l,  'J'lS-^rt  ;  in  poetry  the 

»rt.  is  sriniotimes  prefixed  and  sometimes  not,  as  in  Isa. 

^*^%  8,  and  Psa.  xxix,  5.     The  origin  of  the  name  has 

"^t*  variously  accounted  for.     It  is  derived  from  the 

"**  "itV  "»«  he  whiter     y\Z^tr\  -Jl  is  thus  emphati- 

^^y  ''The  White  Mountain*'  of  Syria.    It  is  a  singular 

»**t  that  almost  uniformly  the  names  of  the  highest 

™J^tain«  in  all  countries  have  a  like  meaning — Mont 

'^^^  Himalnifa  (in  Sanstrrit   signifying  "snowy"), 

^^  -^WM,  SnoTcdnn,  perhaps   also   Alpg    (fnim    alb. 

^^ite,"  like  the  I^atin  albns^  and  not,  as  commonly 

tltought,  from  a/p,  "high").     Some  suppose  the  name 

**Mnnated  in  lYie  white  snj)W  by  wliich  the  ridge  is  cov- 

^  *  great  part  of  the  year  (Bochart,  Op^^ra,  i,  678; 

(vT^'**'  ^A«"tt»T",  p.  741 ;  Stanley,  S.  ami  P.  p.  895). 

'Hhera  (terivc  the  name  fwm  the  whitish  c-olor  of  the 

"^*>«<»e  rock  of  which  the  great  IkhIv  of  the  range  is 

*j^JJ^  (Schulz,  lAiiungen  dea  i/ochifeti,  v,  471 ;  Kob- 

"*«i  BibHc.  Ret,  ii,  493).    The  former  seems  the  more 


natural  explanation,  and  is  confirmed  by  several  circum- 
stances. Jeremiah  mentions  the  *'snow  of  Lebanon** 
(xviii,  14);  in  the  Chald.  paraphrase  Xsbn  n!;3,  "anow 
mountain,"  is  the  name  given  to  it,  and  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  not  uncommon  modem  Arabic  apjiellation,  Jr- 
bel  eih-Thtlj  ((iesenius.  Thesaurus,  L  c;  Abulfeda,  Tab. 
Syr,  p.  18).  Others  derive  the  name  Lebanon  from 
XtjiaviuToQ,  "  frankincense,"  the  gtma  of  a  tree  <:alle<t 
Xi/3ai'0f  (Keland, /'a/<p*r.  p.  312;  Hero<l.  i,  188),  which 
is  mentioned  among  the  gifts  presented  by  the  magi  to 
the  infant  Saviour  (Matu  ii,  11).  This,  however,  is  in 
Hebrew  M3''3^.  Lebonuh  (Exod.  xxx,  84;  Isa.  Ix,  6). 
The  Greek  name  of  Lebanon,  both  in  the  Septuagint 
and  classic  author^  is  uniformly  Ai/jai'oc  (Strabo.  xvi, 
755 ;  PtoL  v,  15).  The  Septuagint  has  sometimes  'Aiti- 
Ai/Jovof  instead  of  Aifiavoc  (Dtut.  i,  7 ;  iii.  25;  Jodi.  i, 
4;  ix,  n.  The  Latin  name  is  Libanus  (Pliny,  v,  17), 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate.  It  would  appear 
that  the  (ireek  and  Roman  gcogra|)hers  regarded  the 
name  as  derived  from  the  snow.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it 
as  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  snow  should  lie  whera 
there  is  such  intense  Iieat  {Hist,  v,  6).  Jerome  writes, 
"  Libanus  XwKaapoQ  —  id  est,  candor  interpretatur" 
(Adrersus  Jovianum,  in  Op^ra,  ii,  286,  ed.  Migne);  ho 
also  notes  the  identity  of  the  name  of  this  mountain 
And  J  rank  incense  {in  Oste,  in  Opera^  vi,  160).  Arab  ge- 
ographers call  the  range  Jtbel  Libndn  ( Abnlfeda,  Tab. 
Syr.  p.  163 ;  Edrisi.  p.  336,  edit^  Jaubert).  This  name, 
however,  is  now  seldom  heard  among  the  people  of 
Syria,  and  when  used  it  is  conlincd  to  the  western  range. 
Different  parts  of  this  range  have  distinct  names — the 
northern  section  is  called  J  eh  I  Akkdr,  the  central  Sun- 
nin,  and  tlie  southern  J,  ed~I)ruze.  Other  local  namej» 
are  also  ustnl. 

The  eastern  range,  as  well  M  the  western,  is  fre- 
quently included  under  the  general  name  Lebanon  in 
the  Bible  (Josh,  i,  4;  Judg.  iii,  3) ;  but  in  Josh,  xiii,  6 
it  is  correctly  distinguished  as  •*  I^banon  toward  the  sun- 
rtrtV   {t^Z^r^  n^tp  VrS^H;   Sept.  Ailiavov   airo 

dt'aroXutv  ifXiov ,  and  translated  in  the  Vulg.  Libani 
quoque  regio  contra  arientem).     The  southern  section 
of  this  range  was  well  known  to  the  sacred  writers  as 
IIermon,  and  had  in  ancient  times  several  desi^riptive 
titles  given  to  it — Sirion,  Shenir,  Sion;  just  as  it  has  in 
modem  days  —  Jebel  esh-Sheik.J.  eih-Thelj^J.  Anidr. 
Greek   writers  called  the  whiile  range  'AiTiXi/^moi: 
(Strabo,  xvi,  p.  754;  Ptolemy,  v,  15),  a  word  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  Sept.  as  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Lelninon  (ut  supra).     I^tin  authors  also  uni- 
formly distinguish  the  eastern  range  by  the  name  Anti- 
libfihMs  (Pliny,  v,  20).     The  name  is  appropriate,  de- 
scribing its  po^ition,  lying  '*opi»osite"  or  "over  against'* 
lA'banon  (Strain),  /.  c.\     Yet  this  distinction  does  not 
se^m  to  have  U'cn  known  to  Ji^seplius,  who  uniformly 
calls  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  range  AtjSavoi: ; 
thus  he  sfK'aks  of  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  as  being 
!  near  to  I^banus  {Ant.  v,  3, 1),  and  cff  Abila  as  situated 
I  in  Libanus  (xix.  5,  1).     The  range  of  Anti-Ixluinon  is 
i  now  called  by  all  native  geographers  Jtbel  efh-Shurky, 
I  **  East  mountain,"  to  distinguish  it  from  I^ebanon  prop- 
I  er,  which  is  sometimes  termed  Jtbel  el-Ohurbt/,  "West 
I  mountain*'  (liobinson,  JJiblUal  Res.  ii,  437 ;  Burckhardt, 
i  TraveU  in  .S'ynVi,  p.  4  ). 

To  insure  greater  dcfiniteness,  and  to  prevent  repeti- 
tion, the  name  I^banmi  will  l)e  applied  in  this  article  to 
the  vextern  rangf,  and  A  nii-lAlxtnon  to  the  eastern, 

II.  Physical  Geography. — 1.  Ltbanon. — {{.)  Litnitg. — 
The  mountain-i'hain  oil^-b.Hnon  commences  at  tlie  great 
vallev  which  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the  plain 
of  Hamath  (anciently  called  -  the  entrtiuce  of  Hamath," 
Numb,  xxxiv,  8),  in  lat.  34^  10',  and  runs  in  a  south- 
western direct i<in  along  the  coast,  till  it  Muks  into  the 
plain  of  Acre  and  the  low  liills  of  (inlilce.  in  lat.  33^. 
Its  extreme  hngth  is  110  grographic?:l  miles,  and  the 
I  average  breadth  of  its  base  is  alx»ut  ii)  niiUn.  1  lie 
I  highest  peak,  colled  iJahar  tl-Kudib,  L*  about  'Zb  milca 


rrom  the  northern  exiremitv,  Md  juet  over  the 
(wUr  RiDve ;  iu  elovalion  ia  10,061  feet  (Tan  de  Velde, 
Mfnunr,  p.  ITO).  From  IhiB  point  the  rmge  Am 
in  heiRht  toward*  the  noiith.  The  maiHve  round«l 
■Himmil  of  Sunnin,  23  miles  iVnm  the  former,  in  S50U  feet 
high.  Jebol  Kenlseh.  the  next  peak,  ia  6A24  feet  i  aiid 
Tomat  Nlha,  "the  Tvrin-peaka,"  the  hichest  (nps  nf 
mmthem  I^hinon,  are  about  GsOO  feet.  Fmm  then  the 
fall  ia  rapid  Iu  the  tavine  of  the  rivet  Ulany,  the  an- 
i^icnt  Leon  tea. 
The  chain  of  I.ebnnon,  or  at  leaat  its  higher  ridgt*, 

innunlainoiiB  tract  continues  tnwarda  the  aoath,  brnder- 
ing  tli«  baain  of  the  lluleh  on  the  weal.  It  rise*  ti>  ita 
t;reatest  eleratiiin  nbout  Safed  (Jebet  Ssfcd),  and  at 
length  ends  abni|itly  in  the  mnnntaina  of  Nazareth,  aa 
tlie  nurthem  wallof  the  plain  at  F.Bdrael.Hi.  Thin  high 
IV  very  |>rirperl/  be  regarded  aa  a  prolongation 


of  Lebanon. 


em  limit  of  Lebanon ;  and  it  would  aeem  that  Che  an- 
rient  clasaici)  f^graphera  were  of  thia  opinion  (Smith, 
Diet,  of  G.  and  H.  Grog.  a.  v.  Libanog;  Kitlo,  Pi^dnil 
Iliil.  a/Pal  p.  U).  IJiodorua  Sculua  deMcrihes  Leba- 
non aa  extending  aloiiK  the  eoaat  of  Tripulia,  Byblua, 
andSidon  (//iff.  xiK,5H)i  and  the  LitAny  falia  into  the 
*ea  a  few  milea  aoiith  of  Sidun.  The  notices  of  Ptolemy 
are  lomewliat  indelinite,  and  repment  the  two  chains 
of  Ijeluinon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ta  commencing  at  the 
Mediterranean— the  former  on  the  north,  the  latter  on 
the  goath  (Grog,  v,  15).  Strabo  is  more  dclinile  and  less 
•ccnrate :  "There  aie  two  mounlaina  which  inclose  Oele- 
Jlyria  lying  parallel  to  each  other.  The  commencement 
nf  both  Ihrae  mountains,  Lil>anusanrl  Anti-Libanns,  is  a 
Uttle  way  above  the  aea.  lilunua  rises  from  the  sea 
near  Tri|>ulis  and  Theopnuupon,  and  Antj-I.ibanus  from 
the  sea  near  Sidon.  Tticy  terminate  somewhere  near 
the  Arabian  moimtuna,  which  are  above  the  district  uf 
]>amaacDa  and  the  Tnti-boiies.  .  .  .  A  hollow  plain  lies 
between  them,  whoae  breadth  towards  the  sea  is  200 
Btailia,  and  its  kn^lh  from  the  sea  to  the  interior  about 
twice  as  much,  ilivcni  How  through  it,  the  birgest  uf 
which  is  the  Jordan"  (xvi,  754),  According  to  Pliny 
the  chains  l)rgin  al  the  sea,  but  they  run  fnim  south  to 
north  {II.  X.  v,  17;  compare  Ammian.  MarceL  niv,  26), 
Ollaiius  merely  repeats  these  ancient  authors  {Grog,  ii, 
48S).  Rcland  showa  their  eimrs  and  contradictions,  but 
ha  euinot  sdve  them,  though  he  derived  some  impor- 
tant infomution  fmm  Maundrell  (Palatl.  p.  B17  sq.; 
comp.  Eiirlg  TriiP.  ia  Pal.  Bohn.  p.  «S>.  Rnsenmllllet 
(Bib.  Gtng.  ii,  207,  Clark),  Wells  (Geai,.  i.  239),  and  oth- 
ers, only  repeat  the  old  mi»takcB.     The  source  of  these 

geographyof  thedistrict  eastofTyreandSidon.   There  I 


can  be  no  doubt  that  the  range  of  Lebanon,  TJewnl  in 
its  physical  formation,  extends  fnim  the  entrance  of  Ha- 
math  to  the  plain  of  Acre ;  but  between  the  paialkla 
of  Tvre  and  Siilon  it  is  cut  through  by  the  chasm  of  the 
Litany,  which  drains  the  vallry  of  Cnle-Syria.  That 
river  enters  the  range  obliqudy  on  the  eastern  side. 
tumsgriulua]lywcstwanl,andatleng[hdividn  the  Twin 
ridge  at  right  angles.  Here,  therefore,  it  may  be  saiiL 
in  one  sense,  that  the  chain  tciminatea;  and  though  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  LitAny  another  chain  rises,  and 
runs 'n  the  line  of  the  former,  it  is  nut  so  lolly,  its  t^ieU- 
est  height  scarcely  exceeding  8000  feeL  Ancient  g«ig- 
raphem  thought  Lebatwn  terminated  on  Che  north  bank 
of  the  Ulany;  and  as  that  river  drains  the  valley  of 
(>«le-Syria,  which  lies  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-I^^b- 
anon,  they  naturally  supposed  that  the  chain  on  tits 
south  bank  of  the  I  Jtany  was  the  commencement  of  the 
latter  range.    Here  lies  the  error,  which  Or.  Porter  wm 

eral  omformation  of  the  mountain  ranges  from  tha  sum- 
mit of  llermon  (see  mbliolktca  Sacra,  xi,  62;  Poiter, 

Anti-lj:banun  is  completely  separated  from  this  west- 
ern range  by  a  broad  ami  deep  valley.     The  great  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan  extends  northward  to  the  weatem 
base  of  Hermon,  in  the  parallel  of  the  chasm  of  the  lit- 
nny.     From  this  poinl  a  narrower  valley,  called  wady 
el-Teim,  runs  northward,  till  it  meets  an  eastcra  branch 
of  Ctele-Syria.    These  three  vallej-s,  forming  a  continu- 
ous line,  constitute  the  western  boundary  ofAnti-Leba- 
tkon.     No  part  of  chat  chain  crosses  them  (BohinBon,  ii, 
438).     The  southern  end  of  the  plain  of  CoJe-Syiia  is 
tlivided  by  a  low  ridge  into  two  bnitchea.     Doini  tbs 
eastern  branch  runs  wady  el-Teim,  cnoveying  a  tribu- 
tary to  the  Jordan  (iti&^ar.  Lci  Robinson,  iii,  <!8- 
430) ;  down  the  western  runs  the  Utiay.     The  latter 
branch  soon  contracts  into  a  wild  chasm,  whose  bank* 
arc  in  some  places  above  a  thousand  feet  high,  of  naked 
mck.  and  almost  pcrpcndicnlar.    At  one  spot  the  ravinr- 
is  only  €0  feet  wide,  and  ia  spanned  by  a  natural  bridge, 
at  the  height  nf  about  10O  feet  above  the  stream.    Over 
it  rise  jagged  walla  of  naked  limestone,  pierced  wills 
numerous  cares.     The  scenery  is  here  mafrniAcmC;  a^ 
one  stands  on  this  arch  of  nature's  own  building,  h&' 
can  srarcely  repress  feelings  of  alarm.     The  cliflk  al — ' 
most  meec  overhead ;  rugged  massn  of  rock  sboot  on.^ 
Ihim  dizr-y  heights  and  appear  as  if  about  lo  plung  *-~" 
into  the  chasm:  the  mad  river  fat  below  dashes  alon>  ^ 
fltim  rapid  to  rapid  in  sheets  of  fnam.    In  wild  Ktandec^^ 
this  chasm  has  no  equal  in  Syria,  and  few  in 
Yel,  from  a  short,  distance  on  either  aide,  it  is 


Them 


1  appears 


dininR  gradually,  but  without  any  inCeimptioi 
ridge,  in  face,  has  been  cleft  asunder  by  aonM 
convulsion,  and  throuj^h  the  cleft  the  watara  of  O 
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Syria  hare  forced  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean  in- 
f^tead  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  the  natural  outlet.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  ridge  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Litany  is  the  prolongation  of  that  on  the  north,  and  is 
a  pait  of  Lebanon  (Robinson,  ii,  438);  and  that  the 
chasm  of  the  litany,  though  the  drain  of  Coele-Syria, 
is  no  part  of  that  valley.  Neither  Ca>Ie-Syria,  there- 
fore, nor  Anti-Lebanon,  at  any  point,  approaches  within 
many  miles  of  the  Mediterranean  ( Handbook  Jor  S,  ami 
P,  p.  571 ;  Koknnsoii,  iii,  420  sq. ;  Van  de  Veldo,  Trarelsy 
i,  146  sq.). 

(2.)  If>j/«ni  A  sped, — The  view  of  Lebanon  from  the 
Mediterranean  u  exceedingly  grand.  On  approaching, 
it  appears  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  like  a  vaMt 
wall,  the  wavy  top  densely  covered  with  snow  during 
winter  and  spring,  and  the  two  highest  peaks  cap|)ed 
with  crowns  of  ice  on  the  sultriest  days  of  summer. 
The  treftem  dopt*  are  long  and  gradual,  furrowed  from 
top  to  bottom  with  deep  rugged  ravines,  and  broken  ev- 
erywhere by  lofty  cliffs  of  white  rock,  and  ragged  lumks, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  terrace  walls,  rising  like  steps 
of  stairs  fmm  the  sea  to  the  snow-wreaths.  **  The  whole 
mass  of  the  mountain  consists  of  whitish  limestone,  or 
at  least  the  rocky  surface,  as  it  reflects  the  light,  exhib- 
its everywhere  a  whitish  aspect.  The  mountain  teems 
with  villages,  and  is  cultivated  more  or  li^ss  almost  to 
the  top;  yet  so  steep  and  rocky  is  the  surface,  that  the 
tillage  is  carried  on  chietly  by  means  of  terraces,  built 
up  with  great  labor,  and  covered  above  with  soil  When 
one  looks  upward  from  below,  the  v^etation  on  these 
terraces  is  not  seen,  so  that  the  whole  mountain  side  ap- 
pears as  if  composed  of  immense  rugged  masses  of  naked 
whitish  rock,  severed  by  deep  wild  ravines,  running 
down  precipitously  to  the  plain.  No  one  would  suspect 
among  these  rocks  the  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
thrifty  villages,  and  a  numerous  population  of  moun- 
taineers, hardy,  industrious,  and  brave"*  (Robinson,  ii, 
493 ;  cf^mp.  Volney,  Travehj  i,  272  sq.). 

On  lix>king  dotrn  the  western  »\o\te»  from  the  brow 
of  one  of  the  projecting  bluff:!,  or  through  the  vista  of 
one  of  the  glens,  the  scenery  is  totally  different ;  it  is 
now  rich  and  pioturest^ue.     The  tops  of  the  little  stair- 
like terraces  are  seen,  all  green  with  com,  or  straggling 
mes,  or  the  dark  foliage  of  the  mulberry.    The  steeper 
bonks  and  ridge-tops  have  their  forests  of  pine  and  oak, 
while  far  away  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  glens,  and 
Tuoiid  the  villages  and  castellated  convents,  are  large 
gn)re*  of  gray  olives.     The  aspect  of  the  variims  sco 
tions  of  the  mountains  is,  however,  very  different^  the 
'■vks  and  strata  often  assuming  strange,  fantastic  shapes. 
'U  the  head  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Dog  river  are  some  of 
'^  most  remarkable  rock  formations  in  I^banon.     Here 
'lumben  of  little  ravines  fall  into  the  main  glen,  and 
^^eii  udes,  with  the  inter\-ening  ridges,  arc  thickly  cov- 
^f^^*X  with  h^h  peaks  of  naked  limestone,  sometimes 
'^ng  in  solitary  grandeur  like  obelisks,  but  generally 
f^uped  together,  and  connected  by  narrow  ledges  like 
'i^Hed  viaducts.     In  one  place  the  horizontal  strata  in 
ti»«  aide  of  a  lofty  cliff  are  worn  away  at  the  edges,  giv- 
^^^  the  whole  the  apfiearancc  of  a  large  pile  of  cushions. 
Ita  ckther  places  there  are  tall  stalks,  with  broad  tops  like 
^^^cs.    In  many  places  the  cliffs  are  ribbed,  resembling 
^^    Ijipes  of  an  organ,  or  columnar  basalt,     A  single 
P*5a^li  of  dear  soil  can  scarcely  be  found  in  one  sjwt 
^****^»«ghoiit  the  whole  region,  but  every  minute  patch  is 
cultiivated,  even  in  grottoes  and  under  natural  arches 
vPoitw'*  DamascuM,  ii,  289).     The  highest  peaks  of  the 
^^■H^c  are  naked,  white,  and  barren.     A  line  drawn  at 
^e  altitude  of  about  6000  feet  would  mark  the  limits 
^  euUivttion.    Above  that  line  the  shelving  sides  and 
^*>*>™W  tops  are  covered  with  loose  limestone  debris, 
ttA  vn  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetable  life. 

The  ve8t«m  base  of  Lebanon  does  not  correspond 
^uhtbe  Bhace>line.  In  Si>me  cases  bold  spurs  shoot  out 
fwTO  the  moanuuns,  and  dip  perpendicularly  into  the 
«ea,fnnn\ng  bluff  promontories,  such  as  the  **  Ladder  of 
tyw;  PiomoDioriam  Album,  or  "  White  Cape,**  the  well- 


known  paM  of  the  Dog  River,  and  the  Theoprosopon, 
now  called  Ras  esh-8huk'ah.  In  other  places  the  moun- 
tains retire,  or  the  shore-line  advances  (as  at  Reyrfit 
and  Triiy>liB),  leaving  little  sections  of  fertile  plain,  va- 
rying from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  width.  This 
was  the  territory  of  the  old  Phoenicians,  and  on  it  still 
lie  the  scattered  remains  of  their  once  great  cities.  See 
Phucnicia.  From  the  promontory  of  Theoprosopon  a 
low  ridge  strikes  northward  along  the  shore  past  Tripo- 
lis,  separated  from  the  main  chaui  by  a  narrow  valley. 
When  it  terminates,  the  coast -plain  liecomes  much 
wider,  and  gradually  expands,  till  it  opens  at  the  north- 
cm  base  of  Lebanon  into  the  valley  leading  to  the  **  en- 
trance of  llamath"  (Rrjbinson,  iii,  'SHb), 

(3.)  Kasftm  Ihclivitieg, —  From  the  east  Lebanon 
presents  a  totally  different  asi)ect.  It  does  not  seem 
much  more  than  half  as  high  as  when  seen  from  the 
west.  This  is  chicHy  owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the 
plain  extending  along  its  base,  which  is  on  an  average 
ab<mt  8<XK)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  wa  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir ^  p.  175).  The  ridge  resembles  a  colossal  wall, 
its  sides  pretripitous,  and  thinly  covered,  in  most  places, 
with  oak  forests.  There  are  very  few — only  some  two 
or  three — glens  furrowing  them.  The  summit  of  the 
ridge,  or  backbone,  is  much  nearer  the  eastern  than  the 
western  side;  and  extending  in  gentle  undulations,  white 
with  snow,  far  as  the  eye  can  see  to  the  right  and  left, 
it  forms  a  grand  object  from  the  mins  of  lia'albek,  and 
still  more  so  from  the  heights  of  Anti-Lebanon.  A  near- 
er appntach  to  the  chain  reveals  a  new  feature.  A  side 
ridge  mns  along  the  base  of  the  central  chain  from  the 
town  of  Zahleh  to  its  northern  extremity,  and  is  thinly 
covered  throughout  with  forests  of  oak  intermixed  with 
wild  plum,  hawthom,  juniper,  and  other  trees.  A  little 
south  of  the  paraUel  of  Sunntn  this  ridge  is  low  and  nar- 
row, and  the  BukiVa  is  there  widest.  Advancing  north- 
wards the  ridge  increases  in  height,  and  encroaches  on 
the  plain,  until,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes  (*Aiji  el- 
'Asy),  it  attains  its  greatest  elevation,  and  there  the 
plain  is  narrowest  From  this  |K)int  southwards  t«> 
where  the  road  crosses  from  IWalbek  to  the  Cedars,  the 
central  chain  is  steep,  nake<l,  and  destitute  of  vegetation, 
except  here  and  there  a  solitary'  oak  or  blasted  pine 
clinging  to  the  rocks  (Porter's  Lunuuciu,  ii,  303  sq. ; 
Robinson,  iii,  bSO  sq.). 

The  side  ridge  al)ove  described  sinks  down  in  gra<^ 
ful  wiKKled  slofies  into  wady  Khaleil,  which  drains  a 
part  of  the  plain  of  Hums,  and  falls  into  Nahr  el-Kebtr. 
The  main  chain  al)«o  temiinates  abmptly  a  little  farther 
west,  and  its  base  is  swept  by  the  waters  of  the  Kebir, 
the  ancient  river  Klenthems  (RobintHHi,  iii.  .OoH-OO). 

(4.)  Ilieer)f,—Lthanoi\  is  rich  in  rivers  and  fountains, 
fed  by  the  etemal  snows  that  cmwn  its  summit,  and  the 
vapors  which  they  condense.  The  ^'streams  from  Leb- 
anon*' were  proverbial  for  their  abundance  and  beauty 
in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Cant,  iv,  15),  and 
its  "cold-flowing  waters"  were  tv'pcs  of  richness  and 
luxury  (Jer.  xviii,  14).  Some  of  them,  too,  have  ob- 
tained a  classic  celebrity  (see  Reland,  A/^*^.p.  269,437), 
Hiey  are  all  small  mountain  torrents  rather  than  riv- 
ers. The  following  are  the  more  imjx)rtant :  1.  The  £leu- 
therus  (now  Nahr  el-Keblr),  rising  in  the  plain  of  Kmesa, 
west  of  the  Orontes,  sweeps  round  the  northern  base  of 
Lebanon,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  midwav  be- 
tween  Tripolis  and  Aradus.  Strabo  Mates  that  it  form- 
ed the  northem  bolder  of  Phoenicia  and  Ca4e-Syria  (x  vi, 
753;  Robinson,  iii,  576).  2.  The  Kadisha,  or  "sacnd 
river,"  now  generally  called  Nahr  Abu-Aly,  has  its  high- 
est sources  an>und  the  little  cedar  grove,  and  descends 
through  a  sublime  ravine  to  the  coast  near  Tripolis.  At 
one  spot  its  glen  has  [)erpendicular  walls  of  rock  on  each 
side  nearly  1000  feet  high.  Here,  on  opposite  banks, 
are  two  villages,  the  people  of  which  can  converse  across 
the  chasm,  but  to  reach  each  other  requires  a  toilsome 
walk  of  two  hours.  In  a  wild  cleft  of  the  ravine  is  the 
convent  of  Kanobin,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch  (^Handbook for  Syr,  attd  Pal.  p.  586).    8.  The 
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Ailiiuia  (Nahr  Ibrahim),  famous  in  ancient  fable  as  the  i  100  to  1000  feet  in  height.  Nothing  could  be  more 
scene  of  the  romantic  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Kill-  j  dreary  and  deaohite  than  the  scenery  on  these  steppes, 
ed  by  a  boar  vn  its  banks,  Adonis  dyed  with  his  blood  the  :  The  gravelly  soil,  in  many  places  thickly  strewn  with 
waters,  which  ever  since,  on  the  umii  versarj'  <jf  his  death,  |  Hints,  is  as  bare  as  the  clitts  that  bound  them.  Yet  they 
are  sai<l  to  run  red  to  the  sea  (Luciui,  iJe  Ht/ria  J  tea,  (J ;  j  arc  interbected  by  several  rich  and  beautiful  glens,  so 
.Sirabo.  XV,  170).  Adonb  is  supix^setl  to  be  identical  deep,  however,  that  their  verdure  and  foliage  can  not  be 
with  Tainmuz,  for  whom  Ezckicl  represents  the  Jewish  |  seen  fn»ra  a  distance.  Towards  the  east  these  steppes 
'.vomen  as  weeping  (viii,  14  >  The  stjurce  is  a  noble  '  gradually  exiuindinto  broad  uphuid  pUins,  and  portions 
fount^iin  beside  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Venus,  and  near  I  of  them  are  irrigated  and  tilled.  On  them  stand  the 
the  site  of  Apheca,  now  marked  by  the  little  village  of  ]  small  but  ancient  towns  of  Yabrdd,  Ncbk,  JerAd,  etc, 
Afka  ( Eusebiui*,  I'l/.  Const,  iii,  65;  Porter,  Damtscus,  ii,  [  around  which  madder  is  successfully  cultivated. 
'2'.)7 ;  Hitter,  PaL  und  Syr,  iv,  558>  The  Adonis  falls  (^2.)  /^*V<'/v».— Anti-Lebanon  is  the  source  of  the  four 
into  the  sea  a  few  miles  wmth  of  the  BibHcal  Gebal.  4.  preat  rivers  of  Syria :  1.  The  Oroutes  (q.  v.),  springing 
The  Lycus  Humcn,  now  Nahr  el-ivelb,  or  "  Dog  Hivcr,"  ,  from  the  western  base  of  the  main  ridge,  beside  the  ruins 
rises  high  u]>  on  the  tlank  of  Sunnln,  and  breaks  down  .  of  Lybo,  tlows  away  northward  thn)ugh  a  broad,  rich 
through  a  pictureiMpie  glen.  At  its  mouth  is  that  fa-  I  vale,  laving  in  its  course  the  walls  of  Kmesa,  Uamatli, 
mous  pass  on  whose  scidptured  rocks  ^Vssyrian,  Egyp-  j  A|)amea,  and  Antioch.  2.  The  Jordan  {i\.  v.),  Palestine's 
tian,  Koman,  and  French  (!)  generals  have  left  records  nacred  river,  bursting  from  the  side  of  liennun,  rolls 
of  their  expeilitions  and  victories  (Robinson,  iii,  C18;  down  its  deep,  mysterious  valley  uito  the  Sea  of  Death. 
//(uvlbookj  p.  407  aq. ;  StralK>,  xvi,  755).  5.  The  Magoras  3,  The  Abana,  the  *'  golden-tlowing"  stream  of  Damas- 
of  Pliny  (v,  17)  is  probably  the  modem  Nahr  IJeyrut.  cus  (i'hryMtrrhoas,  Pliny,  v,  16;  also  called  BardiittSy 
6.  The  Taniyras  or  Danmras  (Strabo,  xvi,  756;  Polyb-  Steph.  llyz.;  see  Abana),  rises  on  the  western  side  of 
ius,  v,  6^ )  rises  near  Deir  el-Katnr,  the  capital  of  Leba-  the  main  ridge,  cuts  through  it  and  the  others,  and  falls 
non.  It  is  now  called  Nahr  ed-Dammfir.  7.  The  Bos-  into  the  lake  east  of  the  city.  3.  The  Leuntes  (q.  v.), 
treims  of  ancient  authors  appears  to  be  identical  with    I'hocnicia's  nameless  stream,  has  its  two  principal  fouu- 


Nahr  el-Awaley,  though  some  doubt  this.  8.  The  Le- 
«intes  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  lower  sei'tion 
r  it  is  now  generally  termed  Kasimtyeh,  and  the  upiH:r 


o 


section  Litunv.  Its  chief  sources  are  at  (.'halcis  and 
lU'albek ;  but  a  large  tributary  tlows  down  from  the  ra- 
vine of  Zahleh,  and  is  the  only  stream  which  descends 
the  easteni  slopes  of  ijebonon.     See  Lb:ONTi<:M. 

%  Anii-Lthivton. —  (1.)  /V(iJ(y*.— The  centre  and  cul- 
minating point  of  Anti-I^banon  is  Heiuion.  From  it 
a  number  of  ranges  radiate,  like  the  ribs  of  a  lialfnipen 
fan.  The  Hrst  and  loftiest  runs  nonh-east,  ijarallel  to 
Lebanon,  an<l  separated  from  it  by  the  valley  of  Coele- 
Syria,  whose  average  breadth  is  about  six  miles.     This 


tains  at  the  western  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  beside  Chal- 
cis  and  Ba'albek  (Porter,  Damascus^  i,  1 1 :  Kobinsou,  iii, 
49K,  oOG ;.  The  only  other  streams  of  Anti-LelMuion  are 
(4)  the  IMiarpar,  now  called  el-' A waj,  rising  on  the  east- 
eni Honk  of  iienuon  (see  PiiAurAK),  and  (5)  the  torrent 
whicii  hows  down  the  fertile  glen  of  Uelbon  (q.  v.)  into 
the  plain  of  Damascus. 

a.  These  parallel  ranges  enclose  between  them  a  fer- 
tile and  well- watered  valley,  averaging  about  fifteen 
miles  in  width,  which  is  the  C<cle-Syria  (Hollow  Syria) 
of  the  ancients,  but  is  called  by  the  present  inhabitants, 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  el-Bekaa,  or  **the  Valley.** 
This  is  traversed  through  the  greater  portion  of  its 


ridge  is  the  backbone  of  Anti-LelMuum.    Where  it  joins    length  by  the  river  Litany,  tlic  ancient  Leontes.     It 
HtTmon  it  is  broad,  irregular,  intersected  by  numennis    j^  ^jj^  u  y^jgy  of  Lebanon"  C"p:3kn  rrpa)  mentioned 


valleys  and  little  fertile  plains,  and  covered  with  thin 
forests  of  dwarf  oak      Its  elevation  is  not  more  than 


plain  of  llaniath,  eight  miles  east  of  Kibhdi,  and  sixteen 
mr.ith  of  F)niesa.  With  the  exception  of  the  litUe  up- 
land plains,  and  a  few  of  the  deeiMT  valleys,  this  ridge 
Lh  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  sides  are  steep  and 
rugged,  in  many  places  sheer  precipices  of  naked,  jagged 
n>ck,  nearly  lOlK)  feet  high.     They  are  not  so  bare  or 


in  Josh,  xi,  17;  xii,  7,  and  later  "the  plain  of  Avai" 

4;^)o7eeI  "rivanch.g  nJrthw'aJd^"it^"ft7t'u^'li^^^^^^^  i  (i:r^?»??>  »ll"^^'d  ^«  ^y  -^»»"^  0,5),  where  also  &.1- 
wilder  and  grander,  oak-trees  give  place  to  junijwr,  and  |  "n^""  constnicte<l  one  of  his  palaces  (I  Kmgs  vii,  2;  ix, 
the  elevation  increases  until,  alK>ve  the  beautiful  plain  •*',  ^,1'  ?  Cant,  vu,  4).  See  CuiLK-SYRi-\. 
of  Zebedany — which  lies  enilH)some<l  in  its  very  centre  III.  Xatural  Scitiict, — 1.  Tha  gevtuffy  of  Lebanon  has 
— it  attains  a  height  t)f  about  7000  feet  (Van  de  Velde,  1  never  been  thoroughly  hivestigated.  Dr.  Anderson,  wb(»«^^j 
Memoir,  p.  175).  I'rom  tiiis  jxant  to  the  parallel  of  I  accompanied  the  L'nitetl  States  expedition  under  lieu — m.^- 
lla'albck  there  is  little  change  in  the  elevation  or  si'en-  tenant  Lynch,  is  the  only  man  who  has  attempted  any —  "^j 
ery.  Beyond  the  latter  it  begins  to  fall,  and  declines  thing  like  a  scientitic  examination  of  the  mountains.^* « v 
gradually  until  at  length  it  sinks  down  into  the  great    We  are  much  indebted  to  his  lieconnaisfmur,  embodied:»^» i 

in  Lynch's  Offiviul  Rejutrt.  The  Genuan  traveller  Kus-^«s.l* 
s(>gger  also  supplies  some  facts  in  his  H*i»cH  (voLiiiir  J  M 
Tristram,  in  his  Land  of  Israel  (s.  f.)  has  ctmsideraMjc.^'*  ' 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  as  well  as  natu-A^  ^i 
ral  hisi*)ry  of  I^banon. 

The  main  ridges  of  Lelianon  and  Anti-Lebanon  svr^Mm 
bleak,  however,  as  the  higher  summits  of  Lebanon.  Veg-  I  com|M)!*ed  of  Jura  lime^tone,  hard,  i^rtially  CTA'stallizedF^^'-^si 
ctation  is  abundant  among  the  rocks;  and  though  the  and  containing  few  fossils.  The  strata  have  t>een  great  v  ^eb.-'j 
inhabitants  are  few  anil  far  between,  immense  litK-ks  (»f  ly  disturl>ed.  In  S4)rae  places  they  are  almost  peqiex^sx*-*^ 
sheep  and  goats  are  pastured  upon  the  mountains,  and  dicular ;  in  others  tilted  over,  laying  bare  veins  and  de^^  J  -» 
wild  beasts — bears,  Ixiars,  wolves,  jackals,  hyicnas,  foxes  :  tached  masses  of  trap.  In  the  southern  j>art  of  Lebac-*-^" 
-are  far  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  pan  of  Syria  !  non,  near  Kedesh  and  Safeil,  are  many  traces  of  tecerm  ^i:^"^ 
t»r  Palestine  (Porter,  Damasrus^  ii,  \\\h),  disttu'hance.     Fn>m  the  earliest  ages  earthquakes  har.^"-** 

The  lowest  and  la-Jt  of  the  ridges  that  radiate  from  l>een  freipient  and  most  destructive  in  that  region.  Tlr  €  '  ^ 
Hermon  runs  nearly  due  east  along  the  magniticent  earthquake  of  181)7  buried  thousands  of  the  inhabitan*  ^^-^ 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  coniinues  onwanl  tJ>  Palmyra,  of  Safeti  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  houses  i  Kobinson,  f  — «  * 
Its  average  elevation  is  not  more  tb  .n  3000  feet,  and  it  A'ii  sq. ;  liarnlh.  p.  438).  In  the  upper  basin  of  the  Jtw  -»  ^ 
does  not  rise  more  than  about  700  feet  above  the  plain,  rlan,  and  along  the  eastern  flank  of  Ilermon,  trap  n» 
though  some  of  its  |>eaks  are  much  higher.  Its  rock  is  aliounds;  the  latter  is  the  commencement  of  the 
chalky,  almost  pure  white,  and  entirely  naked— not  a  trap-Helds  of  Hauran  (Porter, /Aiw<wcm*,  ii, '244)  sq.). 
tree,  or  shrub,  or  patch  of  verdure  is  anywhere  seen  upon  ^  Over  the  Jura  limestone  there  is  in  many  p 
it.  It  thus  forms  a  n>.markable  contrast  to  the  rich  more  ret:ent  cretaceous  deposit;  its  color  is  pray, 
green  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  From  the  central  sometimes  pure  white.  It  is  soft,  and  aboumls  in  Hi 
range  to  this  ridge  there  is  a  descent,  by  a  series  of  ,  and  fossils,  ammonites,  echinites,  ostrfea,  chcn«»pas, 
hmad,  bare  terraces  or  plateaus,  sup[x>rte<i  by  long,  con- 
tinuous walls  of  bare,  whitish  limestone,  varying  from 


rinea,  etc.,  often  occurring  in  large  beds,  as  at  Bhami 
above  Bi^vr^iu     Fossil  fish  are  also  found  imbeddt: 
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the  rock  near  tlie  ancient  Gebal  (Reland,  Paltrtt.  p.  821). 
I'hese  cretaceoiu  deposits  occur  along  the  whole  western 
tlank  of  Lebanon,  and  the  lower  eastern  ranges  of  Anti- 
Leiianon  are  wholly  composed  of  them  (DWrvieux,  \Je- 
vMireSy  ii,  303 ;  Elliot,  TractU,  ii,  257 ;  Vohie.v,  ii,  280). 
Extensive  beds  of  84>ft,  friable  sandstone  arc  met  with 
both  in  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Acconling  to  An- 
derson, the  sandstone  is  of  a  more  recent  period  than  the 
rri'taceous  strata.  Tliis  change  in  the  geological  struct- 
ure gives  great  variety  to  the  scenery  of  lA'banon.  The 
rt-gular  and  graceful  outlines  of  the  sandstone  ridges 
t'i>ntrast  well  with  the  bidder  and  more  abrupt  limestone 
cliffs  and  peaks,  while  the  ruddy  hue  and  s(»mbre  pine 
forests  of  the  former  relieve  the  intense  whiteness  of  the 
latter. 


and  temperature  in  Lebanon.  In  the  plain  of  Dan,  at 
the  fountain  of  the  Jordan,  the  heat  and  vegetation  are 
almost  tropical,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  marshy 
plain  render  the  whole  region  unhealthy.  The  semi- 
nomads  who  inhabit  it  are  as  dark  in  complexion  as 
Egyptians.  The  thermometer  often  stands  at  9^^  Fahr. 
in  the  shade  on  the  site  of  Dan,  while  it  does  not  rise 
above  32^  on  the  top  of  Ilermou.  Tlie  c*oaft  along  the 
western  base  of  Lebanon,  though  verj-  sultry  during  the 
summer  months,  is  not  unhealthy.  The  fresh  sea-breczc 
which  sets  in  in  the  evening  kce|>s  the  night  compara- 
tively cool,  and  the  air  is  dry  and  free  from  miasma. 
Snow  never  falls  on  the  c-oawt,  and  it  is  verj'  rarely  seen 
at  a  lower  elevation  than  2(H)1)  feet.  Frost  is  wiknown. 
In  the  plains  of  Ccele-SvTia  {SWi)  feet)  and  Damascus 


Cool  has  been  found  in  the  district  of  Metn,  east  of  i  (about  23<H)  feet),  snow  falls  more  or  less  every  winter, 
Ik'yrut,  but  it  is  impure,  and  the  veins  are  too  thin  to  |  sometimes  eight  inches  deep  on  the  streets  and  terraced 
refiay  mining.  Iron  is  fi)und  in  the  central  and  south-  i  roofs  of  Damascus,  while  the  roads  are  too  n>ugh  and 
em  p<»rtions  of  Lel>anon,  and  there  is  an  extensive  salt .  hard  with  frost  for  travelling,  llie  main  ridges  of 
marsh  on  one  of  the  easteni  ste[)i)es  of  Anti-I>el>anon  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  generally  covered  witli 
^  Porter,  Dammcufi,  i,  Kil ;  Handbook,  p.  303 ;  Volney,  i,    snow  from  Decemljer  to  ^Ian*h.  sometimes  so  deeply 


281 :  liurckhardt,  p.  27). 


that  the  roads  are  for  weeks  together  impassable.   Dur- 


2.  Tlie  Bounty  of  Lebanon,  like  the  geology,  is  to  a  ,  ing  the  whole  summer  the  higher  parts  of  the  moun- 
griat  extent  unknown.  It  api)ears  to  be  very  rich  in  |  tains  are  cool  and  pleasant,  the  air  is  extremely  dr}', 
I  Ik*  abundance,  the  variety,  and  the  beauty  of  the  trees,  j  and  malaria  is  unknown.  From  the  beginning  of  Juno 
hhrubs,  and  tlowers  of  these  noble  mountains.  The  \  till  al)out  the  20th  of  Septeml)er  rain  never  falls,  and 
grt-at  variety  of  climate,  from  the  tropical  heat  of  the  i  clouds  are  rarely  seen.  At  the  latter  date  the  autumn 
Jonlan  valley  at  the  base  of  Hermon,  to  the  etenial '  rains  begin,  generally  accompanied  with  storms  of  thun- 
Miows  on  itj)  summit,  affords  space  and  titling  home  for  i  der  and  vivid  lightning.  January  and  February  are 
the  vegetable  pnnlucts  of  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe.  |  the  coldest  months.  The  barley  har\'est  begins,  on  the 
The  forests  of  Lebanon  were  celebrated  throughout  the  i  plain  of  Phoenicia,  about  the  end  of  April,  but  in  the 
ancient  world.  Its  cedars  were  useil  in  the  temples  and  ^  up])er  altitudes  it  is  not  gathered  in  till  the  beginning 
(lalaces  of  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  vi;  2  Sam.  v,  11;  Ezra  of  August.  During  the  summer,  in  the  village  of  Shnm- 
iii,  7 ;  Isa.  xiv,  8 :  Josephus,  U'rtr,  v,  5, 2;,  Kome  (Pliny, '  lun,  on  the  western  declivity  of  Lebanon,  at  an  elevation 
y/.  A',  xiii,  11),  and  Assyria  (Ijiyard,  Sin.  and  Bab.  j).  i  of  2000  feet,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  the  thermom- 
uo6, 644) ;  and  the  pine  and  oak  were  extensively  em-  j  eter  does  not  rise  above  83^  Fahr.,  and  in  the  night  ii 
ploywl  in  ship-building  (Ezek.xxvii,4-6).  See  Cedar.  '.  usually  goes  dt)wn  to  76°.  From  Jime  20th  to  August 
On  these  mountains  we  have  still  the  cedar,  pine,  oak  20th  the  barometer  often  does  not  vary  a  quarter  of  an 
of ue vend  varieties,  terebinth, juni|)er,wahuit, plane, pt>p- I  inch;  there  are  few  cloudy  days,  and  scarcely  even  a 
br,  willow,  ari)utus,  olive,  midberr}',  carob,  tig,  pistachio,    slight  shower.     At  Bludnh,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  with  an 


>yc-amore,  hawthoni,  apricot,  plum,  pear,  apple,  quince, 
|ii»niegranate,  oraiige,  lemon,  palm,  and  banana.  The 
\ine  abounds  ever\'where.     Oleanders  line  the  streams, 


elevation  of  4800  feet,  the  air  is  extrcmclv  i\r\\  and  the 
thermometer  never  rises  in  summer  above  82°  Fahr.  in 
the  shade.     The  nights  are  cool  and  pUasaut.     I'he  ri- 


and  rluMkidendrons  crown  the  {xiaks  higher  up,  with  the  |  rocco  wind  is  severely  felt  along  the  coast  and  on  the 
nick-nise,  ivy,  berberry,  and  honevhuckle.  The  loftiebt  j  western  slopes  of  Lcluinon,  but  not  so  much  in  Anti- 
summits  are  almost  bare,  owing  to  the  cold  and  extreme  Leluinon.  It  blows  occasionally  <luring  March  and 
(IrineM.  There  are  even  here, however,  some  varieties  i  April.  Deio  is  almost  unknown  along  the  mountain 
of  low  prickly  shrubs,  which  lie  on  the  ground  like  cush-  j  ridges,  but  in  the  low  plains,  and  especially  at  the  base 
ions,  and  look  almost  as  sapless  as  the  gravel  fn>ni  which    of  Hermon,  it  is  very  abundant  (Psa.  cxxxiii,  3). 


they  spring.     Many  of  the  dowers  are  bright  and  beau- 
tiful— the  anemone,  tulip,  pink,  ranunculus,  geranium, 


y.  liiftorical  Noticef. — licbanon  is  first  mentioned  aa 
a  boundary  .of  the  countrj'  given  by  the  I>»rd  in  cove- 


crocu^  lily,  star  of  Itethlehem,  convolvulus,  eU*.  This- j  nan t  finmiise  to  Israel  (Deut.  i.  7;  xi,  24).  To  the 
lies  abound  in  immense  variety.  l*he  ctreal*  and  veye-  i  dwellers  in  the  {larched  and  thirsty  south,  or  on  the  eul- 
uibU*  include  wheat,  barley,  maize,  lentils,  beans,  i)eas,  |  try  lianks  of  the  Nile,  the  snows,  and  streams,  and  ver- 
rarrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,    daiit  forcbts  of  I^l)anon  mut^t  have  seemed  an  earthly 


tobacco,  cotton,  and  numerous  others. 

Irrigation  b  extensively  practiced,  and  wherever  wa- 
ter is  abundant  the  crops  are  luxuriant^    IVobably  in  no 
part  of  the  world  are  there  more  striking  examples  of 
the  triumph  of  industry  over  rugged  and  intractable 
nature  than  along  the  western  slopes  of  liclianon.     The 
steepest  banks  are  terraced ;  every  little  shelf  and  cran- 
ny in  the  cliffs  is  occupied  by  the  thrifty  husbamlman, 
and  planted  with  vine  or  mulberry  (Kobinson,  iii,  14.21, 
615 ;  Porter,  Damatwu*,  ii,  283 ;  Handbook,  p.  4 10, 4 1 3 ). 
3.  Zoolitgy, — Considerable  numbers  of  wild  beasts  still 
inhabit  the  retired  glens  and  higher  peaks  of  Lebanon, 


paradise.  By  such  a  contrast  we  can  understand  Mo- 
ses's touching  {K'tition,  ''I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and 
see  the  good  land  that  is  beyon<l  Jordan,  that  goodly 
mountain,  and  Ixrbanon**  (Deut.  iii, 25).  The  momitaina 
were  originally  inhabited  by  a  numlter  of  warlike,  inde- 
pendent trilK-s,  some  of  whom  Joshua  conquered  on  the 
i)anks  of  I^ke  Merom  (xi,2-18).  They  are  said  to  have 
been  of  Phoenician  stock  (Pliny,  v,  17;  Eusebiuf,  Ononi. 
s.  v.;  compare  1  Kings  v).  Further  north  were  the  Ili- 
vites  (Judg.  iii,  3),  and  the  (iiblites,  and  Arkites,  whofee 
names  still  cling  to  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  strong- 
holds.    See  GiHLiTK,  Akkitk.     The  Israelites  never 


UKlmUng  jackals,  hyenas,  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers  (2    <.>ompletely  subdued  them,  but  the  enterfirising  PIia?iii- 


liin^ipj  xiv,  9 ;  Cant,  iv,  8 ;  Ilab.  ii,  1 7).    S<?e  Pai.i-stink. 

Xi\tt-lAl>anus  is  more  thinly  peopled  than  its  sister 

nn<;e,  and  It  is  more  abun<lantly  stocked  with  wild 

l«ttts.    Eagles,  vultures,  and  other  binls  of  prey  may 

\)e  seen  day  after  day  sweeping  in  circles  round  the 

liertUnjs  cliffe.    Wild  swine  are  numen>us,  and  vast 

\j«^  wf  gazelles  roam  over  the  bleak  easteni  stei)pes. 

^  7X)0\aI0Y. 


cians  ap|M>ar  to  have  had  them  under  their  power,  or  in 
their  pay,  for  they  got  timber  for  their  Heels  fn»m  the 
mountains,  and  they  w<'re  able  to  supply  Solonmn  from 
the  same  forests  when  building  the  Temple  (1  Kings  v, 
9-1 1 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  9  sq. ).  At  a  later  perio<l  we  lind  the 
king  of  Assyria  felling  its  timber  for  his  military'  en- 
gines (Isa.  xiv,  8 ;  xxx vii,  24 ,  Ezek.  xxxi,  16 ),  and  it  ia 
mentioned  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (<}.  v.).     Dio- 


IT.  Citno/e.— There  are  great  varieties  of  climate  1  dorus  Siculua  relates  that  in  like  mamier  AutigonuSi 


baving  coUeded  frum  lU  qiurten 
hewerv  of  wood,  and  Mwyera,  anil 
Bhip-buiJdem,  brought  down  an 
jien«  qusntity  of  timber  from 
lanua  [0  tlie  sea  (o  build  liimMlf 
■vy(xix,5N).  Thcnmef 
'  1  w»a  the  fiuni 
wbelhpr  fiir 
chiwclursl,  naval,  or  miliUiy  pur- 
poses, appears  from  the  Egyptian 
munumeiitfl,  whore  the  name  ii 
Bmiid  in  the  corrupted  form  of 
Umimm  (.  Wiiki  nuo)!,  f:gsp)iaat,  i , 
403).  Ilis  therereproientedaBa 
,  iiiaawflmLLe 
(o  chariou,  and  aboumling  in 
lolty  lre«s,  which  (he  affrighled 
having  fled  Ihith- 


NatLvea  feltiug  Trees  In  Lebanon.    From  the  Egyptlnn 
iluonnienie. 

■nd  the  luxnriant  foliage  of  I.cbanDn,  and  ever  after 
that  mountain  was  legatrlod  u  the  emblem  of  wealth 
and  DiajeMv.  Tbua  the  I'MlmlM  Hys  of  the  Jlesaiah's 
kingdom,  "The  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon" 
(Usii.  16);  and  Sulumon,  praising  the  beauty  of  the 
Bridegnxim,  writes,  "llis  countenance  is  ai  Lebanon, 
CKcelleiic  as  thu  c«Uia"  (Cant,  v,  lb).  Isaiah  aim  pre- 
dicla  of  (h«  Church,  "The  glorv  of  Lebanon  shall  tie 
(Civenloit-(xxxv,  2;com|Mirolx,13:  II«^  xiv,  5,  fl). 
IiHlenl,  iu  Scripture,  l.et>aiioii  is  very  generallv  men- ' 
tinned  in  connection  with  the  cedar-trees  with  whii>h  it  i 
abnuitdal;  but  its  winea  are  als.  nolicred  (tlofc  xit,  8); 
and  ui  Cant,  iv,  U ;  li.rt.  xiv,  7.  it  is  celebrated  for  va-  I 
riom  kinds  uffragranl  planta.  Lebanon  is  ^really  ceJe-  ! 
hraled  both  in  sacred  ami  clatQical  wrilent.  and  much  uf  i 
the  aiiblimc  imagery  of  tho  prophets  of  the  Old  Twt.  is  I 
bormwcd  from  this  mountain  <e.  g,  I'sa.  xxix.  6, 6 ;  viv, ' 
18-18;  Cant,iv,S,16;  [sa.ii.13;  Zech.xi.  1,2).  I 

Anti-Lebsnon  seems  to  have  been  early  brought  nn- 
dar  the  sway  of  Damascus,  though  amid  ita  aoulhem 
Strongholds  were  some  fierce  tribes  who  presen'ed  their  I 
indt^endenee  down  to  a  late  peiiod  (1  Chron.  v,  19-23; 
/.  xiii,  11,  3;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  755,  766>  | 


During  the  reign  of  the  Selendiin  aerenl  large  citie* 

>rc  founded  or  rebuilt  in  these  mountains,  as  Laocli- 

a  at  the  northern  end  of  Anti>Lebatian,  Chalds  at  ill 

]  easlero  base,  Ahila  in  the  wild  glen  of  the  Abana  (Luke 

I  Lebanon,  vLlb  the  rest  of  ^yria,  passed  into  the  bauds 
'  of  Home,  and  under  its  fostering  rule  great  cities  were 
built  and  beautiful  temples  erected.  The  heights  on 
which  Baal-Hres  bad  burned  in  primeval  tiroes,  and  the 
groves  where  the  rude  mountain  Iribea  wonhip{ieil  iheii 
idols,  became  the  silea  of  nohle  buildinga,  whose  ruins  lu 
this  day  excite  the  admiration  of  every  Invellcr.  Greew 
itself  cannot  surf  lass  in  grandeur  the  temples  of  Ba'albek 
and  Chalcia.  There  are  more  than  thirlv  temiriea  io 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  (Porter,  Uuiijbook,  p.  *W, 
1o7.  bbJ,  41 1 ;  comp.  Kobinson,  iii,  43H,  635). 

During  the  wars  of  the  Seleudda.-,  the  Romans,  and 
the  Saracem,  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  probably  re- 
mained in  comparative  security.  When,  under  the 
Huslem  rule,  Chrislianity  was  almost  extirpated  Iroro 
the  rest  of  S^Tia,  it  retained  its  hold  there;  and  the 
Marorair4  (q.v.),  who  still  occupy  the  greater  part  uf 
the  range,  are  doubtless  the  lineal  descendants  oTthe  old 
.Syrians.  The  sect  originated  in  the  7tb  century,  when 
the  mouk  Maron  taught  them  the  Uouothelilic  heiesy. 
In  the  12th  century  they  submitted  to  the  pope,  and 
have  ever  since  remained  devoted  Paptsts.  Thev  m 
ber  about  aOO.Ooa  The  fl™™  (q.  v.),  ll  "  "  '  ■' 
foes,  dwell  in  the  southern  section  of  tne  range,  aiut 
number  about  HO.OOO.  The  jealouses  and  feuds  of  tlie 
rival  sects,  fanned  by  a  cruel  and  corrupt  govemiucnl, 
often  desolate  "that  goodly  mountain"  with  lire  awl 
Anti-Lebinun  has  a  considerable  Christian  po|i- 
nlation,  but  they  are  mixed  with  Mohammedans,  and 
have  no  piditical  Btatiui.  The  whole  range  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  paidia  of  Damascus. 

The  American  missionaries  have  established  several 
schools  among  the  people  of  Lebanmi,  and  for  aoiDe 
yean  past  pleading  success  has  attended  their  eflurta  iu 
the  mountain,  which,  however,  were  almost  wholly  iu- 
tcmipted  by  the  violent  outbreak  among  tfae  DmsM  in 
I8G0,  ending  in  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  ChrimUiis. 
Ua  Che  suppreaaian  of  this,  a  Maronile  gnvemnr  was 
_  '  '  k-er  the  distriH  by  the  I'urkish  goveminnit. 
under  the  i>roteclorate  uf  t  he  Ave  great  F.uropean  pnwers. 
T.  Umif  urr.— RoUnson,  SOilinilJtrtearcif:  iii,  841, 
ai5,  489;  Kitto,  Fiiorinl  lliitoty  ttf  PaltHinr,  IntnuL 
p.  xxxii-xxxv,  Iv;  Kelaitd, /'oAn'twh  i,  SII;  Rosen- 
mUller.SiWtfrA.JibTfjlum.ii,  236;  Raumer, /'nrditftiw. 
p.  29-85 ;  D^Arvieux,  Mhmm,  ii,  250 ;  Tobiev.  V'lgu-jf 
m  Syrif,  i,  243 ;  Sectien,  in  Zach's  MomaO.  CoTTttpnml. 
June.lSOfi;  BuTckhailt, rrnwl* UI  %r, p.  1  aq, ;  Rich- 
ter,»'nJ£/nAn'ni,p.in2,etc.;lTbyandManglea,rran&, 
P.20&.220',  Ruckingham,^ni5  7V>t«,p.46)*si|.;  Flak, 
in  Mimmary  llrratd,  1824;  Elliot,  TnarU,  ii,  376; 
Hogg,  Vail  to  Altxnndria,Jtniiialem,eU:.,i,il9tti,,  v, 
SI  91).;  Addison, /\il»yrn  onJ  Aanaimi.  ii,  43-82 ;  Rlt- 
ler's  Er^amdr,  xvii,div.  I ;  Robinson's  ArsmnAri,  new 
cdiL,  iii.  684-625;  Bibliolhfca  Stcra.  1813,  p.  205-S5S; 
18W,  p.  1-23.  243-262. 447-480, 663-700 ;  Schwarr,  Pal- 
fsr.p.55;  Kelly's  %ria«ii<f//'>rv /.aw/,  p. '&-165;  Por- 
ter, Oobmu™*  (I«nd,  18551;  Thomson, /.niirfind  Soot, 
vd.i;  VandeVeHp.  rrar<*.eti^,\-oLi;  Chnrchill, ZX- 
onoii  (I.OD.lon,  18S3, 18t)2);  also  nmf  and  Uarmnlft 
(Lond.l8G2);  Tristram,  ^and  o//frw/ (I/mdon.  IMj.*)); 
Palmer,  in  the  QnarUrtii  Slalnmt  of  the  "  Palestiiir 
Exploration  Fund,"  April,  1871,  p.  107  aq.     See  PALKt- 

Leb'aSUl  (Heb.  IjInSty,  r-i!t^V,/uwsH,-  Sept 
An^^Qwd),  a  city  In  the  southern  part  of  Judah,  L  p. 
Simeon  C-lo»h.xv,821;  elsewhere  more  fully  Bcth-le- 
HAOTH  (Josh,  xix,  6) ;  also  Beth-birki  (1  Chron.  iv, 
81).  The  associated  names  in  all  these  pasaages  sug- 
gest a  location  in  the  wild  souih-weatem  part  of  the 
tribe,  possiWy  at  (he  ruined  site  marked  on  Van  de 
Velde's  Afnp  as  Sitin,  on  wady  Suniyeh,  not  »e»y  lar 
Ihim  Elusa,  towarda  Uaia. 
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Iiabbes'Tia  {Ai&fiatoc),  ■  sumame  of  Judu  01  Jude 
(U*U.x,S),  one  uftba  twelve  apoMlesi  aaiember.to- 
gelhfi  with  his  nanrnke  "  Iwariot,"  Juno  the  •un  of 
AlphH%>nd  Simon  Zel«l««,  of  the  lut  i>f  the  three  sec-  . 
lioru  of  the  1901110110  body.  The  nAmo  Judu  ei^ty,  ' 
without  any  (Untinguuhing  mark,  occun  in  the  H>t« 
f^ven  in  Luk«  vi,  \6 ;  Acu  i,  13 ;  and  in  John  xir,  22  I 
(where  we  find  "  Judaa  not  lacariol"  tmong  the  apoe-  ' 
tlcii).  but  the  apoallc  hu  been  f^enenll]'  identiAed  with  1 
"  libbieua  whose  surname  wa»  Thaddiem"  (At/J/inloc  u 
tviwk„^iii  Haclmof)  (Matt.  x,3 ;  Mark  iii,  18),  though 
Schleiermacber  {Cnxicul  Hiios  on  .S7.  Lukr,  p.  93)  tieau 

both  the  last  quott^d  pLaoA  there  i»  coiiftiderabto  variely  ' 
or  reading,  some  M.SS.  having  both  in  Mitl.  a]id  Mark  ; 
Aifijiaia^  or  enofuiof  aluoe,  otben  intmdudnj;  the 
name  'loiiiai,  or  Juibu  Zrlolri, in  Matl^  where  the  Vul- 
gate reads  Thiidd/rar  alone,  which  a  adopted  by  Laeh- 
nuuin  in  his  Berlin  edition  of  lltS2.  Thi*  confunion  it 
atill  further  increased  by  Ihe  tradition  preserveil  by  Ku- 
■ebiua  (//.  A',  i,  13)  that  the  true  name  oT  Thomas  (the 
twin)  waa  Judas  (luuroc  u  coi  6wfiac>,  >n<l  that  Thad- 
dma  was  one  of  the  "  seventy,"  idontiftcd  by  Jerome  in 
J/uff.  fwith  "JudaiJacobi,"**  wellasbyihe  theories 
of  modem  schoUre,  who  regard  the  "Lcvi"(Aiiric  i  rou 
'AXfaiov)  of  Mark  ii,  14;  Luke  t,  27,  who  is  called  "  U- 
bar  (A,/3i)c)  by  Otigen  (Ciml.  Crh.  1.  i,  §  Oil,  as  the 
•ame  with  Lebbnun.  The  Bafest  way  out  of  these  ac- 
knowlclgetl  difficulties  is  to  hold  fsit  to  the  nnjinarily 
receivi^  opinion  that  Jude,  LebbiEus,  and  Thudiivus 
were  three  natnes  for  Ihe  same  apnstlv,  who  is  therelurc 
said  by  Jerorae  (m  ifatt.  r)  10  have  tieeu  "trioitimus," 
nuber  than  intniduee  confusion  into  the  apostolic  cata- 
logue*, and  render  them  erroneous  eiiherincicese  or  de- 
fect.    See  TiUDiiA[;s. 

The  inieipretaliun  of  [he  names  LvblKus  andThad- 
dcus  is  a  question  beset  wilh  almnxt  niiial  difficulty. 
The  fonner  is  interpreted  by  Jerome  '■  hearty,"  comi- 
lum,  as  fmro  23,  cor,  and  Ttiaddsus  has  been  ernincous- 
ly  supposed  to  have  a  rognalo  siguilication,  Amno  }?rf«o- 
nuui,  as  from  Ihe  Sytiac  in,pw<u(  (Ughlfoul,  llonr 
I/tb.  p.  23S ;  Beiigel,  .Vatl.  r,  3),  Ihe  true  Hgnilicatifn 
of  TTI  being  nummn  (AngL  Intl)  I  Buxtorf,  f^r.  Tulm. 
p.  2S65).  Winer  (Rralnrvr-fti.  s.  v.l  would  combine  Che 
two,  and  interpret  them  as  meaning  IhnrHitiad,  An- 
other interpretation  of  Leblmus  is  iht  young  lion  (leun- 
ctilio),  as  from  K-'SV,  h>  (Schleusncr,  a.  v.),  while  Ughl- 
foot  and  Baumfc-Ousius  would  derive  it  frura  t-Mn,  a 
marilinte  town  of  Galilee  mentioned  by  Pliny  ll/iil.  \al. 
V,  19),  where,  howerer.  Ihe  ordinary  reading  is  JMa. 
Tbaddmsai^iearsinSvriac  under  the  form  Adai;  hence 
Uit'faaelis  admiu  the  idea  that  Adai,  Thadilsus,  and  Ju- 
das may  be  different  represenlatimis  of  Ihe  same  word 
(iv.STO),  and  Word-wonh  (CV.  TrU.  in  MatL  it,  3)  iden- 
tifies ThaddsuB  with  Judas,  as  both  from  H^ih,  "to 
pniae."  Chrysoatom  (Or  Pnni,  Juii.  I  i,cii)uyi  that 
there  was  a  '-Judas  Zelutea'  among  the  disciples  o( 
our  Lord,  whom  be  iileutifiea  with  Ihe  apostle.     See 

I^tMnf,  Jkah.  a  French  prieM  and  anliqiuiiy,  wu 
bom  at  Auxerre  March  G.  1  ttt<7,  and  broame  ■  prieM  in 
the  cathedral  uf  his  native  place.     I.atrr  he  made  an 
antiquarian  visit  through  France,  and  in  IT40  waa  cho- 
sen a  member  of  the  Acudemv  of  Inacriptiona,  for  which 
be  wrote  many  memoirs.     He  died  in  17Kn.     Ubcuf 
pnUished  several  dimertaiions  on  French  history,  for  s 
list  at  wbieh.  lee  Hoefer,  A'uhc.  Atci^.  6'«R.  xzx,  ik. 
l^btLeWyah.    See  Lion. 
Lebloiid,GMPAKD  Miitiei.,  a  noted  French  cccle- 
*»■«;  ind  intiqnaty,  was  bora  at  Caen  Nov.  24, 1738, 
vAMtti  entering  the  priesthood,  became  abbot  of  Ver- 
"*«.    Later  be  li.ed  in  Paris  as  k«per  of  the  Maza- 
tinlibtiry.    He  wia  also  a  member  of  Ihe  Instilul*, 
■liwntiemeiilirchwilogicaitieatiaes.    HediedJuni 
I'lWm.    fxtSiBiia,Kimr.Siog.Gin,xxx,97. 
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LebOD,  JosBPii,  a  noted  French  priest  ami  polili- 
cian.was  bora  Se|it.!C>,1765,at  Airas;  pursued  his  stud- 
ies under  the  Brethren  of  the  Oratory,  and  entered  th«r 
ordeT  afterwards ;  then  taught  rhetoric  at  one  of  their 
colleges;  but  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Reroluiion  he 

one  of  the  worst  Terroriitts,  mingling  beastly  profligacy 
wiih  unquenchable  bloodihimtiness.  He  was  particu- 
larly severe  upon  the  dei^-,  more  especially  monastics; 
but  when  the  reactkni  set  in  he  suffered  for  his  conduct 
death-punishment  by  the  guillotine  in  I79f>.  at  Amiens. 
See  Lacniix's  I'ressenst',  HtHgion  and  Iht  Ktiga  0/  Ttr- 
ror,  p.  200, 407. 

Lebonah.    See  FBANKtsrEKgE. 

Lebo'nall  (Heb.  LebutuA',  rCiS^./ranUnonw,  as 
often ;  Sept.  AE/Suvii),  a  lown  near  Shiloh,  north  of  lbs 
spot  where  the  Benjamite  youth  were  directed  to  cap- 
ture the  Shiloaite  maidens  at  the  yearly  festival  held 
"  on  the  iwnh  side  of  Bethel  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
highway  that  goeth  up  frooi  Bethel  to  Sbechem"  (Judg. 
xxi.  19).  The  earliest  modem  mention  of  it  is  in  the 
llueiary  of  the  Jcwisli  traveller  hsp-Firchi  (A-D.  cir. 
I3'20),  who  describes  it  under  the  name  of  LvbtH,  and 
relets  espedally  to  ils  correspondence  with  the  pasasge  .I" 
inJudges(secAsher'Bi'njanHtn/rui/Fi!u,ii,4S5).  Bm-  *^ 
cardua  mentions  it  as  a  very  handsome  village,  by  lln 
nsme  of  i,rnma,  four  leagues  south  of  Nablhs,  on  tba 
lighl  hand  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem  (chap,  vii,  p.  178). 
The  identity  of  this  place  was  again  suggested  bv  Maun- 
dre^who  calls  It /x«an  (  T'ror.  p.  86).  It  is  iio  doubt 
the  /.uMiiN  viidled  by  Dr.  Robinson  on  his  way  (Wun  Je- 
rusalem to  Nablfls  {BUt.  RuHtrrka.  iii,  90).  He  de- 
scribes the  khan  el-Lubl)an  as  being  now  ' 
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beautiful  oval  plain  extends  north  al 
with  perhaps  half  that  breidlb,  lying  here  deep  among 
Ihe  high  rooky  hills.  Aboul  the  middle  of  the  western 
side,  a  narrow  chasm  through  the  mountain,  called  wady 
el-Lubban,  carries  off  Ihe  waters  uf  the  plain  and  sur- 
rounding tracL  The  village  of  Lubban  is  situated  on 
the  nortb-wcsl  acclivity,  considerably  above  the  pWn. 
It  is  in  habited;  has  Ihe  appearance  of  an  old  place ;  and 
iti  [he  rocks  Hoove  il  are  excavated  sepulcbies  (comp. 
DcKanlcy,A'<irraf>TY,i,  94,9&i  Schwan,/>oJ>ir.p.  IHO; 
Wilson,  ii,S92sq.;  Bonar,p.3CS;  MLslin,  iii,8l9;  Poi^ 
tcr,  Handbook,  p.  330^  Van  de  Vetde,  MtmAr,  p.  S30; 
Tristram,  p.  160). 

Lebrlja,  X->.K9  Automiib  or  (or  Lebrixa,  vul- 
garly Kfbruirtm,  from  Lebrixa  or  Lebrija,  the  old  Ne- 
briasa,  on  the  Guadalquivir),  "un  humaniala  de  prima 
nula,"  the  Erasmus  of  S|iain,  was  bora  at  that  place  in 
1442  according  to  llunnoi  (Kichol.  Anion  andCai-essT 
1444).  He  siudiFd  in  his  nalive  cily,  and  afterwanfs 
went  to  the  L'nivenity  of  Satamanca.  Id  14i>I  he  went 
to  Italy  to  perfect  himself  in  the  classics.  He  visileil 
the  beat  achouls,  heard  the  most  renowned  teachers,  and 
made  great  pmrtcienry  in  Lalln,  flreeh,  Hebrew,  etc.. 
and  even  in  theology,  juris|irudenre,  and  medirhie.  Af- 
ler  ten  yeani  thus  employed  he  returned  to  Spun,  in- 
I  tending  to  effect  a  refurma^on,  and  with  the  ipeeial  aim  . 
i  of  jiromoIingclBHdcal  learning,  in  Ibeunivenulicsorthat 
'  country.  He  fin>t  Ulxired  in  an  uiuifllrial  way,  and  as 
teacher  in  the  eolleKC  of  San  Miguel  al  Seville)  hut  Sal- 

with  great  success,  and  be  soon  became  popular  through- 
out Spain.  He  contributed  very  largely  lu  the  expulsion 
of  barbarism  from  the  seats  of  education,  and  to  the  diSii- 
sion  of  a  taste  lor  elegant  and  useful  si  udies.  He  also 
published  a  large  number  of  philoliigical  works,  such  as 
Ijtin.  tireek,  and  Hebrew  grammars,  and  especially  a 
Ijtin  lexicon,  which  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  universities  of  all  countries.  He  likewise  applied 
philology  10  theology,  and  hy  that  nveans  caused  it  to 
make  a  great  progress :  in  oilier  to  correct  the  text  of 
the  Vulgate,  he  compared  it  wilfa  the  okler  texts,  the 
Hebrew  and  Ureek  originals,  and  was  one  of  the  chkT 
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wiltcra  on  the  Polyglot  of  the*Alcala«  prepared  under 
thd  direction  of  cardinal  Ximenea.  This  course  natu- 
rally brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  scholastics, 
whose  system  had  to  his  day  prevailed.  He  was  charged 
with  having  approached  the  intricate  subject  of  tlicid- 
ogy  without  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  have  under- 
taken an  unprecedented  labor  on  the  mere  strength  of 
his  philological  talents.  The  Inquisition  interfered,  and 
part  of  his  Biblical  works  were  prohibited.  He,  how- 
ever, protested  against  this  measure  in  his  ApoUn/ia^ 
addressed  to  his  protector,  cardinal  Ximcnes,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the  latter,  and  of  oth- 
er influential  friends  at  the  court,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  suffered  severely  (com{)are  his  Apologia^  in  An- 
tonii  BiHn  Hisp.  Vet.  ii,310  sq.) ;  as  it  was,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1513,  professor  of  Latin  literature  at  the  newly 
established  University  of  Alcala  de  Henares  {ComplH- 
fnm),  and  here  was  suffered  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 
He  died  July  2, 1522,  according  to  Munnoz.  Most  of 
his  works  are  still  extant,  among  them  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  made  by  order  of  that 
prince,  under  the  title  fJentides  dufr,  etc.  (posthumously 
edited,  1545).  See  Nicolai  Antonii  Hibliothtca  //iApana 
( Kom.  1672),  p.  104  A,  109  B;  Du  Pin,  Ao«f.  Bill,  de» 
A  uteurs  EccUs,  xiv,  120-123 ;  (luil.  l.^ave,  Sc.riptor.  eccL 
//utorut  litter,  (Genevae,  1()94),  Appendix,  p.  116  B,  118 
A :  Hefele,  Cardinal  Xirrurne*,  p.  1 1 6, 1 24. 379, 458 ;  Mun- 
noz, Elogio  de  A  ntonio  de  Lebrijft,  in  t  he  Mentorim  de  la 
real  Academia  de  la  llistoria,  iii,  1-450;  Herzog,  ReaU 
Kncyklop,  viii,  205 ;  M'Crie,  Rej'urmatum  in  JUpain,  p.  61, 
75, 105.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Lebrun,  Pikkkr,  a  French  theologian,  bom  at 
BrignoUes  in  1601,  was  professor  in  several  colleges,  and 
died  June  6, 1729.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  Crit- 
ical Hittory  o/Superstitious  Practices  which  have  Seduced 
the  People  (1702). 

Lebuin  or  Liafwin,  a  noted  colleague  of  Gregory 
in  his  mission  among  the  inhabitants  of  Friesland.  Ac- 
cording to  his  painstaking  biographer,  Huncbald,  a 
monk  of  the  convent  of  Kluon  in  the  10th  century  (in 
•Surius,  vi,  277,  and  in  Portz,  ii,  360 ),  Ixibuin  was  a  na- 
tive of  Brittany,  and  joined  (irogory  at  Utrecht,  having 
been  directed  to  do  so  in  a  dream.  Gregory  sent  him 
on  a  mission  to  the  neighlioring  people,  and  gave  him 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Marchelin  or  Marcellin  as  assistant. 
They  preache<l  with  great  success,  antl  soon  established 
a  church  at  Wulpen,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Yssel, 
and  another  at  Deventcr.  These  churches  afterwards 
closing  by  an  invaaion  of  the  Saxons,  Ix^buin  coura- 
geously resolved  to  go  as  a  missionary  among  that  na- 
tion, and  went  to  Marklo,  one  of  their  principal  cities; 
later  he  went  further  north,  towards  the  Wcser,  and 
there  was  well  received  by  an  influential  chief  named 
Folkbert,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Christian.  Folk- 
bert  advised  him  not  to  visit  Marklo  during  the  rcuni(»n 
which  was  held  there  yearly  to  discuss  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  but  to  conceal  himself  in  the  house 
of  one  of  his  friends,  Davo.  Lebuin,  however,  did  not 
abide  by  this  counsel,  and  went  to  the  assembly.  Being 
aware  how  "omnis  concionis  ilhus  multitudo  ex  di verbis 
partibus  coacta  primo  suoruni  proavorum  servarc  con- 
tendit  instituta,  nurainibus  videlicet  suis  vota  stilvens 
ac  sacrilicia,"  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
warriors  dressed  in  his  priestly  n»bcs,  the  cross  in  one 
hand  and  the  (lospel  in  the  oiIht.  and  announced  him- 
self as  an  envoy  of  the  Most,  High,  the  one  true  God 
and  creator  of  all  things,  to  whom  all  must  turn,  forsak- 
ing our  idols :  *'  but,"  said  he,  at  the  close  of  his  address, 
"  if  you  wickedly  persist  in  your  errors,  you  will  soon 
repent  it  bitterly,  for  in  a  short  time  there  will  come  a 
c;»urageous,  prudent,  and  strong  monarch  of  the  neigh- 
borhood who  will  over^^'b-'lm  you  like  a  torrent,  destroy- 
ing all  with  fire  and  sword,  taking  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  be  his  servants,  and  subjcv'ting  all  who  are  left 
to  bis  rule."  This  discourse  greatly  excited  the  Saxons 
against  him;  but  one  of  them,  Buto,  took  his  part,  and 


Lebuin  was  permitted  to  depart  unharmed.  He  now 
returned  to  Friesland,  and  rebuilt  the  church  of  Deven- 
ter,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  When  Liudger 
built  a  third  time  the  church  which  had  been  again  de- 
stroyed during  an  invasion  of  the  Saxons  in  776,  the 
remains  of  Lebuin  were  discovered.  Lebuin  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  Livin,  the  pupil  of  Augustine,  who  went 
to  evangelise  Brabant  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century.  The  biography  of  Livin,  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  Boniface,  canjiot  for  a  moment  be  con- 
sidered as  referring  to  the  apostle  of  (fcrmany.  It  is 
full  of  legends,  and  of  no  historical  value.  See  F.  W. 
Kettberg,  A'.  Gedch,  DeuUchland*,  ii,  405, 536, 509.— Her- 
zog, Real'Encykiop.  viii,  266 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welle,  Kirchen^ 
Lexikon,  vi,  401  sq. 

Le'cah  (Heb.  Lecah\  nsi,  perh.  for  ri3^'<,  BJour- 
net/j  but  accortling  to  F'llrst,  annejratwn ;  Sept.  Ai/x^  v.  r. 
Arjxao  and  Atjxaji;  Vulg.  Lecha\  a  place  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah  foundc<l  by  Er  (or  rather,  perhaps,  by  a  son  of 
his  named  Lecah),  the  first -namcxi  son  of  Sbelah  (1 
Chron.  iv.  21 ).  As  Mareshah  is  stated  in  the  same  con- 
nection to  have  been  foumled  bv  a  member  of  the  same 
family,  we  may  conjecture  that  Lecah  (if  indeed  a  town) 
lay  in  the  same  vicinity,  [)erhaps  westerly. 

Lecdne,  Charlks,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1047  at  Caen,  in  Normandv.  After  studv- 
ing  theology  at  Sedan,  ri<>neva,  and  Saumur,  he  was  in 
1672  appointed  {lastor  at  llontleur.  In  1682  he  supplie^l 
for  one  year  the  Church  of  Charenton,  but  was  accused 
of  Pelagian  ism  by  Sartre,  pastor  of  Montpellier.  Una- 
ble to  obtain  from  the  Consistory  of  Charenton  a  oertirt- 
cate  of  ortliodoxy  such  as  he  desired,  he  appealed  to  the 
next  national  svnod,  where  he  was  warmlv  sustained 
by  Allix,  but  the  revcn^ation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  sud- 
denly put  an  end  to  the  dist^ussion.  Lccene  went  to 
Holland,  and  there  connected  himself  with  the  Armin- 
ians.  He  then  went  to  England,  but,  refusing  to  be  re- 
ordained,  and  being,  moreover,  strongly  suspected  of  So- 
cinianism,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything  there, 
and  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  1697. 
He  then  went  again  to  England,  and  settled  at  London. 
He  vainlv  tried  to  found  an  Arminian  Church  in  the 
English  metropolis.  He  died  in  1703.  Lecene  was, 
even  by  his  theological  adversaries,  considered  a  very 
leamed  theologian.  A  plan  of  his  for  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  was  taken  up  by  his  son,  Michel  Lccene  (Amst. 
1741,  2  vols,  folio) :  Pn>Jet  d'une  nouctUe  version  Fran- 
^oise  de  la  Bible  (Rotterdam,  1696, 8  vo;  translated,  J  a 
Essay  for  a  new  Translation  of  the  Bible,  wherein  is 
shoicn  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  new  Tnmdatioikf  2d 
ed.,  {^  which  is  added  a  table  of  the  texts  of  Scripture 
[Lond.  1727, 8vo]).  He  wrote  De  VEtnt  de  Vhomme  apres 
If  p^rhe  et  de  sa  predesfiuation  au  saint  (Amsterd.  1684, 
12mo):  —  Entrttiens  sur  direrses  matiiret  de  theologie, 
etc,  (1685, 12mo): — Conversations  sur  diverse*  nuttierrs 
de  relif/i^m  ( 1087, 12mo).  See  Colani,  in  Revue  de  Tht- 
olitffie^  vii.  .343  sq.,  1857 ;  Hoefer.  Nouv,  Biog.  Oen.  xxix, 
185 ;  and  the  sketch  in  the  Avertissement  de  sa  traduc- 
tion de  la  Bible  (Jimst,  1742, 2  vols,  folio).     (J.  11.  W.) 

Leckey,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Iir- 
land,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17tb  century. 
He  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  part  he  took  in  the 
Blood  plot — an  attempt,  after  the  Restoration,  to  comph- 
cate  the  Nonconformists  and  the  government  by  war- 
ring against  Romanism.  He  was  impruoned  May  22, 
1663,  and,  refusing  to  conform,  was  condemned  tn  death, 
and  executed  on  July  15  at  (xallows  (ireen,  near  Dublin. 
Leckey  was  a  fine  pnuicher  and  an  able  scholar,  a  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Dublin,  which  high  school  petitioned 
for  his  life.  This  re<|uest  was  granted  upon  the  con- 
formity of  Leckey,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  be  re- 
fused. '  See  Keid,  Bist,  of  the  Presbyterian  Ck.  m  Irdand, 
ii,  275-282. 

Leclerc,  David,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Geneva  Feb.  19, 1591.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  Stnu^ 
burg,  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1615  went  to  England  to 
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prriM  himiieir  in  the  ttuAj  of  Hebnw.  He  subar- 
qiwntlj  ninniMl  (o  hia  nalive  place,  and  in  161S  was 
appoinctd  pn>r«aor  oC  H«breir  at  (he  univpraity.  He 
■wu  onlaiDcd  for  the  minuliy  in  162H,  and  diMl  April 
£1, 16U.  He  wrole  QurUiota  taenr,  in  qailxu  mutla 
Haiptura  Iota  Tariaqm  lingna  lacra  Uwniala  nT>li' 
cmivr^  tie. :  oftfttfrvttt  nmiltun  arffumtntorvm  diatri- 
ba  Sltpk-Clerici  (Amal.  1686.  Hvo):  — Orofiowi  (liii), 
coittptetva  nvlttiatticuM  tt  pofmata  1  actrdont  Sifph,  Ctf- 
ri^  Dutrriotiot^a  philulogva  (Ainiterd.  I6f^,  @vi>} : — a 
LaliD  Imulatiua  of  Buxtorr'a  Synagogiii  (Buile,  1641, 
8vD  and  4[o);  elc  See  Im  Vie  dt  Harid  I^rre,  in  bia 
i^attioitrt  toertr ;  Senebler,  lliat.  tMtfniin  de  Gmirr; 
HmMg,  La  Frmta  PnAttlaatt;  Hoefer,  .Vuur,  Biog,Oi- 
Mi-uJf,  XXI,  195. 

Leclerc  Jamem  Theodore,  ■  Swin  Fnxeeiani 
tbei>l(^paa  and  OrientalisI,  waa  boni  al  Geticva  Nov.  tb. 
1 6'ii.  He  becatne  paiHor  and  prufiwur  or  Urienlal  Un- 
f;ua^i  ill  that  cily  in  17'2fi,  and  died  in  ITM.     He 

dct  prelmdai  IntpirU  di  ct  SUdf,  trad,  du  Latin  dt 
JSiim.  Turrttm  (Uen.  1723,  Svol :  it  U  a  wurk  (Raiiist  Ihe 
propbetB  or  the  CevenneS' — SupplimtHl  an  PrtitTraltf 
eotan  if  Fmalitme  (Gen.  172S,  (tvo)  -.—La  Ptamnti  Ira- 
dai)t  tn  Fnafau  tar  for^uut  Iltbrtu  (Gcii.  1740  and 
17iil,  »vo).  Set  Seaebier,  Itiil.  Liaii-airt  de  Gtui-^; 
Htaii,lAiFramxPr^rilaHle;  Hoefer,  A^our,  Biog.Gi- 
uruir,  xiK.  iOO.     (J.  N.  P.) 

lie  Clerc,  Jolm  (1),  firet  martyr  of  the  BerDrma- 
tioo  in  France,  a  mechanic  by  trade,  iraa  bom  at  Meaiix  , 
luwarda  theeloaeorthelSth  century.  He  wai  IjiTiughl 
to  the  knuwledice  uf  divine  truth  bv  reading  the  N.T. 
translated  into  French  by  Lefevie  d'^taplen,  and  in  hia 
aeal  Sm  the  caiiae  he  dared  to  poat  on  the  dnor  o{  the 
esthednJ  ■  bill  in  which  the  pope  waa  called  antichrist. 
F"oi  thia  offence  he  waa  condemned  to  be  wliipped  in 
Paiia  and  at  Meaux,  waa  braniled  on  the  forehead,  and 
exiled.  He  reliied  to  Koaoy,  then  to  Metz  in  1525. 
when  be  ronlinued  to  wurli  at  hia  trade,  wanl-ciTdin);, 
Here  he  one  day  broke  the  inia)^  which  the  tioDianinle 
intended  to  cany  in  profenaion.  InMead  of  Iryinf;  to 
bide  himaelf,  be  boldly  ci>nrc*>ed  hii  deed,  and  waa  con- 
demned to  fearful  bodily  puniahmenu  Hie  rif^bt  hand 
waa  cut  off,  hia  noae  torn  out,  bin  arm  and  breaat  torn 
with  red-hot  pincera,  and  hia  bead  encircled  with  two 
or  three  bands  of  red-hot  imn:  amid  all  hia  torments  he 
aung  aloud  the  veree  of  Paa.  cxv, "  Their  Hlob  are  rilver 
and  gold,  the  work  of  men'a  hands."  He  waa  finally 
thrown  into  the  See,  and  thus  died.  His  brother  I'eter, 
a]M>  a  woul-carder,  waa  choeen  by  the  Pruti'Btanta  of 
MeauK  (iir  their  paalor,  and  fell  a  victim  to  pemeciilicin 
inl&lG.  SeeHtaK./jifniHrrl'nttita<ilr,\oi.\-i;H<it- 
fer,  JVwtr.  fi%.  O'lbrrn^,  XXX,  193:  Browning.  Z/iifory 
of  tie  lUipmolt,  i,  23. 

lie  Clerc,  Jobn  (3).  See  Clerc,  Li^ 
Zieclsro,  Latirent  Joei,  a  French  prical.  waa  bom 
in  Paria  Aug.  2^,  1677,  atudicd  tbeirfogy.  and  waa  (ben 
admitted  into  the  communiiy  of  the  prrachen  of  Mt..Sul- 
|uce.  waa  licensed  by  the  Sorbonne  in  171)4.  aiid  [aught 
ihwIufO'  at  Tulle  and  at  Orleans.  In  172^  be  became 
piiiidpal  of  the  iheoli^iral  acininary  at  (Mesnf.  and 
diedUav6,lT3&  He  publirhed.bmidrs  other u-oiks,.! 
rritieal'l^lttroB  Ballet  Bidkiaaiy.  Sec  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Biog,  Ginirair,  xix,  201. 

Iiecomte,  Louif>>  a  French  .Teiiuit,iraa  bom  at  Bor- 
dranx  abmi  the  middle  of  the  ITib  century.  He  was 
sent  aa  miaaionafy  to  China  in  16B5,  and,  after  ■  alay 
ot  BOW  yein  i»  the  misiinn  uf  Shenxee  (Cheniti). 
numed  to  France,  and  publiahed  in  169<i  Mmoin 
<m  lAt  pmrol  Slalt  of  China,  a  work  which  waa 
cemnttid   by  the  facultv  of    theology.      He  died   in 

Motem.  or  LetteiTl  (Lai.  UcUiraan  or  Irelridmn), 
1  nndHT-ifad  or  Oand,  pmperly  morable,  from  which 
ttaSeripWre  - fcawa. " (.fesi™„\  which  form  aportion 
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pulpitum,  ambo,  lusga- 
ll'ipyV"-  IribaBal.  Iff 
Iririum,  or.  most  fre- 
quently, leclorium),  of 


li  in  lion 


Catholic  churches  and 
in  the  catherirala  and 
college-chapela  of  tlir 
Churcb  of  Knglanil. 
Originally  they  irere 
made  of  wood,  bntlater 
they  were  frequently 
aim)  made  of  stone  or 
metal,  and  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle 
(the«ymbolor8l.John 
theEVangeliBt),the 
outspread  wings  of 
which  form  the  frame 
UunHngilonshlr*  [sWt  MeO),  »uppomngthe% 


i^T^Churel 

n  Scotland,  during  the 
laM  century,  the  precenlor*B  deak  waa  commonly  talli'd 
by  that  name,  and  pronounced  Itllrm.  See  ChamberF, 
CjiJ.ijmdto,  voL  vi,  B.  V. ;  WakotI,  Sac.  A  rekaaL  p.  845. 
bee  Eaqi^b. 


Lectfonarluin,  or  LiuaoMs.  Of  the  many  rrnl 
and  supposed  meanings  of  the  expression  Jtrlt'o  (oi'ii^- 
fiuo-it.  ii'ayvamiia),  »c  have  here  only  to  consider  the 
liturgicaL  In  thia  sense  it  is  uaedio  designate  tbe  read- 
ing, which,  together  with  Noging,  praycrr,  preaching, 
and  the  ailminiatration  of  tbe  aacram 


public 


ohip 


if  worship  ia  adopted  from  the  Jewa,  and, 
like  that  of  the  aynagoguea,  was  at  drat  restricted  to  the 
reading  of  their  aacred  books  (O.  T.).  The  fim  record 
we  find  of  the  reading  of  the  K.-TcM.  Scriptures  in  the 
churches  is  in  Jiislin,  Api^  i,  cap.  67.  Hut  the  fart  uf 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  genera)  fVom  the  eariiest 
limea  is  clearly  established  by  paaaages  of  Tenultian 
{Apokig.  cap.S9i  IJe  nni'nin.  cap.K).  (.'vprian  (/./>.  24,  US. 
edit.Oberih.34}.arigen  {Vemtra  *>;i.'iii,45,ed.Ohcrth. 

and  the  homologuiimena  were  those  mnal  gene  rally  rcaiL 
But  that  tcapons  were  occasionally  read  also  from  the 
Apocrypha  and  Antilegomena  is  shown  by  the  yet  re- 
maining liirts  of  libri  trrl'riaiiiri  and  dvoytvunW'^iii'n, 
i.  e.  of  such  bncAs  as,  although  not  recogniacd  as  au- 
thorities in  matters  of  fiitb.  are  still  petmilled  to  be 
read  in  the  churches.  Otlier  writings,  especially  uifii 
mnrrgnim,  and  sermons  of  some  of  the  most  dtetiii- 
guished  falhFrs,  came  afterwards  to  be  also  read  to  the 
people.  The  number  of  piecea  (frrttOBrt)  read  at  eaili 
service  varied;  the  autbiir  of  the  Apoitiitie  Connlilu- 

one  from  ihe(icw|ieKthe  other  from  the  epistles  or  oth- 
er books,  including  those  of  the  O.T.  See  I'ekicov.x. 
At  tirst  tbe  iwrtuiiis  to  be  read,  at  leait  on  eveij'  ordi- 
nary tiundny,  were  taken  in  succession  in  the  sacred 
books  IjTiio  tmitm«a\  but  anerwards  special  portions 
were  appointed  to  he  read  on  certain  Suniiai'^  and  the 
selection  was  made  by  the  bishop,  until  at  last  a  regiiUir 
system  of  lesions  was  cant  rived,  which  is  the  base  of  the 
one  still  used  at  present  in  churches  where  the  strictly 
liturgical  Ber\'ice  is  adhered  to.  For  fcast-daya,  at  llrst, 
apcrial  teaaona  were  appointed  (for  instance,  tbe  ac- 
count oflhc  resurrection  on  East!  r;  see  Augustine,  StTwj. 
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139, 140).  But  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  plan 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  system  was  tirst 
adopted.  Yet  Kanke  {Das  KirchL  Perikapensystemf  BerL 
1847)  gives  us  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  tradition 
may  be  correct  in  representing  Jerome  as  the  author  of 
the  ancient  list  of  lessons  known  under  the  name  of 
*' comes,"  and  as  the  originator  of  the  ^tem  in  the 
Western  Church. 

Such  lists,  indicating  the  portions  of  Scripture  to  be 
read  in  public  assemblies  on  the  different  days  of  the 
year,  arc  named  lectionaria  (sc  volumina)  or  Uctionarii 
(libri) ;  Greek,  avayvtttfjTiKo.,  dfayyiKunagta^  ticXoya- 
oia  (they  are  also  called  evangdiarium  et  epistolare; 
erangelia  cum  epistolis ;  come/).  In  Latin  the  principal 
are  the  "  Led.  Gallicanum,'^  in  Mabillon,  Liturg.  GaUir.j 
the  "  come£^  of  Jerome ;  the  "  Calendarium  Bomanunt" 
(edit.  Fronto,  Par.  1652) ;  the  "  Tabula  antiquarum  lee- 
tiottum,*^  in  Pauli,  i4(/  mUsas,  in  Gerbert,  A/onunu  liturg, 
Alem,l,-U)9.  See  Augusti, /><?nX*frtf rt/iyit. voL vi ;  Handb, 
der  chr,A  rch, ii, 6 ;  Kanke,  Das  KirchL  Perikftperugstem ; 
Palmer,  Orig,  Lit.  I,  i,  10;  Hingham,  Orig.  Eccles,  xiv,  8, 
§  2;  Procter,  History  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  p.  216 
sq. ;  Martdne,  De  Ant,  Kccles,  Rit,  iv,  5, 1  sq. ;  Freeman, 
Principles  of  Divine  Service^  i,  125  sq.     See  Lituroy. 

The  reading  of  the  lesson  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church  was  intrusted  to  the  lector  (q.  v.).  At  present, 
in  the  Romish  mass,  when  the  number  of  officiating 
priests  is  complete,  the  epistle  is  read  by  the  subdeacon 
and  the  Gospel  by  the  deacon.  See  Uerzog,  Real-Ency- 
klop,  viii,  268;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Doctr,  and  Uist,  TheoL  p. 
408  sq.     SeeLEsiiON.     (J.H.W.) 

LectiBtemium  (Lat  lectus^  a  couch,  and  stemere^ 
to  spread),  a  religious  festival  ceremony  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.  It  was  celebrated  during  times  of  public 
calamity,  when  the  gods  were  invited  to  the  entertain- 
roent,  and  their  statues  taken  from  their  pedestals  and 
laid  on  couches.  The  lectisternium,  according  to  Livy 
(V,  13),  was  first  celebrated  in  the  year  of  Rome  354  (on 
the  occasion  of  a  contagious  disease  which  committed 
frightful  ravages  among  the  cattle),  and  lasted  for  eight 
successive  days.  On  the  celebration  of  this  festival  en- 
emies were  said  to  forget  their  animosities,  and  all  pris- 
oners were  liberated.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
A  rt  and  Sciences^  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Iiector  iavayvbiffTTiQ)  or  Rradrr  was  the  name  of 
an  officer  in  the  ancient  Church  whose  place  it  was  to 
read  the  holy  Scriptures  and  other  lessons  (for  instance, 
the  Acta  martyrum)  in  public  worship.  He  was  also 
intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  sacred  volumes.  This 
reading  of  the  Word  of  (lod  formed  an  important  part 
in  the  scr\'ice  of  the  Jewish  synagogues  (see  Luke  iv, 
16;  Acts  xiii,  15,  27;  2  Cor.  iii,  14),  and  was  introduced 
into  the  Christian  Church  from  thence.  But  we  do  not 
know  at  what  period  the  performance  of  it  became  a 
special  office.  Yet  Tertullian,  De  prcpscr.  hcer,  c  4 1 ,  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  the  lector  as  a  special  officer  in  the 
Church,  and  Cyprian  {Kp,  33,  and  cdiuObcrth.  34)  men- 
tions the  ordination  of  two  readers.  The  early  (Church 
councils  {Coftcil,  Chalcedon,  a.  451,  c  13, 14;  Tolet,  7,  2; 
Vasense,  ii,  2 ;  Valentin,  c.  1 ;  ^  rautial,  i,  18)  give  direc- 
tions about  the  duties  of  readers.  Still,  although  the 
most  eminent  fathers  laid  great  stress  on  the  reading  of 
Scripture  in  the  churches,  and  (^yprian  declares  their 
office  one  of  great  honor  {Epist,  34),  it  was  yet  classed 
among  the  ordines  inferiores.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  simple  reading,  without  any 
exegetical  or  homilctical  explanations  (which  are  not 
in  the  province  of  the  reader),  was  a  mere  mechanical 
performance,  and  in  after  times  often  intrusted  to  chil- 
dren. After  the  form  of  the  liturgy  of  the  mass  was  final- 
ly settled,  the  lectors  were  forbidden  to  read  the  peri- 
copes  occurring  in  the  missa  fidcliuro.  They  were  also 
thereafter  excluded  from  the  altar,  and  suffered  to  read 
only  at  the  pulpitum,  and  finally  were  obliged  to  leave 
to  the  deacon  or  presbyter  the  pronouncing  of  the  for- 
mula solcnnis,  probably  because  the  reader  was  of  lower 


degree  in  the  hierarchy.  Yet  in  some  churches  the  er- 
dination  of  readers  was  a  very  solemn  affair,  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  where  it  was  accompanied  by  impo- 
sition of  hands.  In  course  of  time  the  office  of  reader 
in  the  Romish  Church  came  to  be  absorbed  in  the  dea- 
con's, and  identified  vrith  it.  See  C  Schone,  Ge$ckicht9- 
forschungen  ii,  d,  Kirchl,  Gebr,  iii,  108  (Berlin,  1822) ;  Jo. 
Andr.  Schmidt,  De  primitive  eccles.  ledorHnu  iUustribu* 
(llelmstadt,  1096);  Bingham,  De  origin,  eccles.  ii,29; 
Suicer  and  Du  F'resne,  Lexica ;  Augusti,  Denkumrd,  voL 
vi ;  Handb,  d,  chr.  Arch,  i,  262;  Herzog,  Heal-EMcyklop. 
viii,  268. 

Lectorium.    See  LscTERif. 

Lecturers,  an  order  of  preachers  in  the  Church  of 
England,  distinct  from  the  incumbent  or  curate,  usually 
chosen  by  the  vestry  or  chief  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
and  supported  either  by  voluntary  contributions  or  1^- 
acies.  They  preach  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  or  even- 
ing, and  in  some  instances  on  a  stated  day  in  the  week. 
The  lecturers  are  generally  appointed  without  any  in- 
terposition of  the  incumbent,  though  his  consent,  aa 
possessor  of  the  freehold  of  the  Church,  is  necessary  be- 
fore any  lecturer  can  officiate :  when  such  consent  has 
been  obtained  (but  not  before),  the  bishop,  if  he  ap- 
prove of  the  nominee,  licenses  him  to  the  lecture. 
Where  there  are  lectures  founded  by  the  donations  of 
pious  persons,  the  lecturers  are  appointed  by  the  found- 
ers, without  any  interposition  or  consent  of  the  rectors 
of  the  churches,  though  with  the  leave  and  approbation 
of  the  bishop,  and  after  the  candidate's  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
such  as  that  of  lady  Moyer  at  St,  Paul's,  etc  When 
the  office  of  lecturer  tirst  originated  in  the  English 
Church  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  manifest  Irom 
the  statute  (13  and  14  Car.  11,  c.  4,  §  19),  commonly 
known  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662),  that  the  office 
was  generally  recognised  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
centur}'.  Even  as  early  as  1589,  however,  an  evening 
lecture  on  Fridays  was  endowed  in  the  London  pariah 
of  St.  Michael  Royal,  and  at  about  the  same  time  three 
lecture-sermons  were  established  in  St,  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill— two  on  Sundays  after  evening  prayers,  and  a  third 
at  the  same  time  on  Christmas  day.  During  the  Great 
Rebellion  lecturers  used  their  inHuence  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  overthrow  of  the  State  Church  and  the  mon- 
archy.—Eden,  rheoL  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Buck,  Theol,  DicL  &  v. ; 
Eadie,  Eccles,  Diet,  p.  371. 

Lectures,  Bampton.    See  Bamtton  Lectures. 

Lectures,  Boyle.    See  Bovlu  Lectures. 

Lectures,  Congregational.  See  Coxokboa- 
TiONAL  Lectures. 

Lectures,  Hulsean.    See  Hulsean  Lectukk& 

Lectures,  Merchants',  a  lecture  set  up  in  Pin- 
ner's Hall  in  the  year  1672,  by  the  Presbyterians  and  In- 
dependents, to  show  their  agreement  among  themselvep, 
as  well  as  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
against  the  prevailing  errors  of  Poperj',  Socinianism, 
and  infidelity.  The  principal  ministers  for  learning  and 
popularity  were  chosen  as  lecturers,  such  as  Dr.  BateA, 
Dr.  Manton,  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Baxter,  Messrs.  Collins,  Jen- 
kins, Mead,  and  afterwards  Messrs.  Alsop,  Howe,  Cole, 
and  others.  It  was  encouraged  and  tupported  by 
some  of  the  principal  merchants  and  tradesmen  of 
the  city.  Some  misunderstanding  taking  place,  the 
Presbyterians  removed  to  Salter's  Hall  and  the  In- 
dependents remaiue<l  at  Pinner's  Hall,  and  each  partr 
filled  up  their  numbers  out  of  their  respective  de- 
nominations.  This  lecture  is  kept  up  to  the  present 
day,  and  is  now  held  at  Broad  Street  meeting  every 
Tuesday  moniing. 

Lectures,  Monthly.  A  lecture  preached  month- 
ly by  the  Congregational  ministers  of  London  in  their 
different  chapels^  taken  in  rotation.  These  lectnrea 
have  of  late  been  %ystematically  arranged,  so  aa  i> 
focni  a  connected  GDurae  of  one  or  more  yeais.    Arab- 
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abte  Tolame  on  the  evidences  of  Revelation,  publiiihed  **  a  writer,  was  bom  at  P^ronne  about  the  middle  of 
in  i8i7y  is  one  qf  the  fruita  of  theae  monthly  ex-  the  17th  century.  In  1684  he  became  private  secretary 
ercisea.  of  the  celebrated  French  pulpit  orator  Boeauet,  bishop 

Lectures,  Morning,  certain  casaistical  lecturea,  °^  Meaux,  and  waa  by  this  preUte  made  canon  of  the 
which  were  preachec^bv  some  of  the  most  able  diWnea  church  at  Meaux.  He  died  at  Paria  Oct.  7, 1713.  He 
ill  London.  The  occasion  of  theae  lectures  seems  to  be  ^"***  Memotres  et  Jourtml  de  VA  bU  Ledieu  turkirieet 
this :  During  the  troublesome  times  of  Charles  L,  most  t^'ouvraffeg  de  Bossuet  (Paris,  18o6-o7,4  vols.  8vo),  upon 
of  the  citiaeiui  liaving  some  near  reUtion  or  friend  in  the  J^">!^°  ^'*®  **'«  Sainte-Beuve  thus  comments :  •*  L'abbe 
army  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  so  raanv  bills  were  sent  up  to  *^»f"  na  pas  le  dessein  de  dimmuer  Btwmet,  mais  il 
the  pulpit  every  Lord's  dav  for  their  preservation  that  »wvient  son  illustre  maltre  k  une  ^preuve  k  laquelle  pas 
the  minister  had  neither  time  to  read  them  nor  to  rec-  Jf!«  ^•^^^  J^**,  ^^.  reswte'wt ;  U  note  jour  par  jour  a 
ommend  their  cases  to  (iod  in  prayer ;  several  London  ^  *^P«l"e  <>«  **  maladie  demiere  et  du  declin  tons  lea  ac- 
divincs  therefore  agreed  to  set  apart  a  morning  hour  for  ^*  ^\  ^"^  1«»  I»^^«»  ^<^  faiblesse  qui  lui  ^chappent, 
this  purpose,  one  half  to  be  spent  m  prayer,  and  the  oth-  J"*i"  *"*  pUmtes  et  doleanccs  aux  queUes  on  se  laiose 
cr  in  a  suitable  exhortation  to  the  people.  When  the  *"«5  ^  "*"*^  *!"*"**  ^"  **  ^^^^  •*"^' «'  *^*"*  «"e  obsej- 
heat  of  the  war  was  over,  it  became  a  casuistical  lecture,  ^'*^*^°  "  V^^  ""  ^""^  ^^  petitesse  qui  se  prononce 
and  was  carried  on  tUl  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  ^«  P^"**/"  P*"*  «"  avau9ant,  un  esprit  has,  qui  n'est  pas 
These  sermons  were  afterwards  published  in  several  vol-  °^^^.  a«"gereux  que  ne  le  serait  une  malignite  sub- 
uroes  quarto,  under  the  ritle  of  the  Morning  Exenises,  VJ®  i^^^^'"',  Mar.  31, 1866).  Ledieu  also  left  in  MS. 
The  authors  were  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  the  ^^*«<»'^  «*"•  CHulotre  et  le$  Antiquitit  du  diocese  de 
day ;  among  them  wa^  e.  g.  archbishop  TUlotson.  It  ap-  ^^^ux.  bee  Hoefer,  A  our,  Btog,  Ginirale,  xxx,  262. 
pears  that  these  lectures  were  held  every  morning  for  Ledra,  Andri^  Pierre,  a  French  priest  and  natu- 
one  month  only,  and,  from  the  preface  to  the  volume,  ralist,  was  bom  at  Chantenay,  Main,  January  22, 1761. 
dated  1689,  the  time  was  afterwards  contracted  to  a  When  quite  young  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  dur- 
fortnight.  Mtwt  uf  these  were  delivered  at  Cripple-  ;  ing  the  Revolution  adopted  its  principles,  and  was  ap- 
gate  Church,  some  at  St.  (ililes's,  and  a  volume  against  pointed  curate  at  Pre-au-Mans.  Later  he  was  employed 
popery  in  Southwark.  Mr.  Neale  observes  that  this  as  botanist  in  Baudin's  expedition  to  the  Canaries  and 
lecture  was  afterwards  revived  in  a  different  furm,  the  Ant iUes  (in  1796).  He  died  JtUy  11, 1825.  Ledru 
and  continued  in  his  day.  It  was  kept  up  long  after-  wrote  several  works,  for  a  list  of  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
wards  at  several  places  in  the  summei^  a  week  at  each    Biog.  Generale^  xxx,  267. 

place,  but  latterly  the  time  was  exchanged  for  the  ,  Ledwich,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  Irish  antiquary,  fel- 
evening.  low  of  Trinity  Collrjfe,  Dublin,  subsequently  vicar  of 

Lectures,  Moyer's,  a  course  of  eight  sermons,  Aghaboe,  Queens  County,  Ireland,  was  bom  in  1739,  and 
preached  annually,  founded  by  the  beneficence  of  lady  i  di«l  in  1823.  He  publishe<l  The  Antiquities  of  Ireiuhd 
Moyer  about  1720,  who  left  by  will  a  rich  legacy  as  a  I  (1"94),  a  very  valuable  work.     He  offended  many  of 

his  countrymen  by  denying  the  truth  of  the  legend  of 
St,  Patrick. 


foundation  for  the  same.  A  great  number  of  English 
writers  having  endeavored  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  in- 
validate the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  this  opulent  and 
orthodox  lady  was  influenced  to  think  of  an  institution 
which  should  provide  for  posterity  an  ample  collection 


Lee,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  May  7,  1745  (O.  S.),  at  Lyme,  Conn.;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1766 ;  entered  the  ministry  in 


I 


of  productions  in  defence  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian  1768;  was  ordained  pastor  at  Lisbon,  Conn.,  Oct.  26, 1768; 
faith.     The  first  course  of  these  lectures  was  preached  I  and  died  Aug.  26, 1832.     He  was  made  a  member  of 

by  Dr.Waterland,  on  the  divinity  of  Christ.    These  lee-  Yale  College  corporation  in  1807.     Dr.  Lee  published 

tares  were  discontinued  about  the  middle  of  the  last  ^n  Inquiry  whether  it  be  the  Duty  of  Man  to  be  ieiiiing 

^ntury.  to  suffer  Damnation  for  the  Divine  Glory  (1786) :— ^>r- 

Lectuxee,  ReWgious.  arc  discourses  or  sermons  '^J*  ^  '^f"^*"  importmit  Subjects  (8vo,  1808) ;  and  sev- 

deU  vered  by  ministers  on  any  subject  in  theology.    Be-  ^""  occasional  sermons.-Sprague,  A  nnals,  i,  668. 
sides  lectures  on  the  Sabbath  day,  many  think  proper  to       Lee,  Ann,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Shakers^  was 

preach  on  week-days ;  sometimes  at  five  in  the  morning,  bom  in  Manchester,  England,  Feb.  29,  1736.     She  was 

before  people  go  to  work,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  mechanic,  a  blacksmith  by  trade, 

after  they  have  done.    In  London  there  is  preaching  al-  and  a  sister  of  general  Charles  Lee  of  Revolutionary 

most  every  forenoon  and  evening  in  the  week  at  some  fame.     When  yet  a  young  girl  she  married  Abraham 

place  or  othec  Standley,  of  like  trade  as  her  father,  an{)  she  became  the 

•»      ..—         -wr    «..^_i^      i_^       f      jjL  mother  of  four  children,  who  all  died  in  infancv.    When 

Lectures.  vvarDnrtonian.  a  lecture  founded  bv  .     .  *       ^    .  r        i  ;    .i.   • 

..  t^«rTL     •**^"  •'*''"•***♦  1    .     ,.  •  abouttwentv-twoyearsofage  Jane  came  under  the  m- 

b»hop  Warburton  to  prove  the  tmth  of  revealed  reliff-  « -  ,* ^.     „        ^  .. .    .._    ,, 

v^  ,       J  .1.    rti.  • -.•  _^-    1      i-        -lv  fluence  of  James  Wanllev,  at  this  time  the  jrreat  expo- 

ion  in  seneral,  and  the  Christian  m  particular,  from  the  ,    ,^u    -hM-u  *i     *_:  r*u    i^      •      J       J 

1  *•        f\x.  u    •     •    *u    rwi J      J  XT      m    *  nent  of  the  Millenanan  doctrines  of  the  Camuards  and 

completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  ,,       .  «      i  ,      tu  i-^       r      .•       a.        j 

1     . .  .      ,  ^^.'^^x.    r«u  •  ..•      /iu      V  •  11  rrench  Prophets.     1  hcse  religious  fanatics,  after  endur- 

ment  which  relate  to  the  Christian  Church,  especially  .  ,^  ^.  i*««''^u- 

^    ^.  ^         g        ,  o  rr   *u-    r      J  I.-  mg  much  persecution  and  great  suffering  m  their  na- 

to  the  apoMasv  of  papal  Rome.    To  this  foundation  we  ..  *      v   i  u.         r       •     c     i     j  •     i-n- 

»u      J    •'  ui    J-  ^    r  WT  _i  tr  1-r       u      .  tivc  couutrv,  had  sought  a  refuge  u  England  in  I'Oo. 

owe  the  admirable  discourses  of  Hurd,  Halifax,  Bairot,  /^     .     n    .v  r.u  •      •  •    .• 

4^» J  *u  Gradually  they  spread  their  views— communicatmir  m- 

Apthorp,  and  many  others  •    *•  »i:     .u       u*    «  j-  j    *•  n 

^       y  ^  spiration,  as  they  thought — finding  ready  followers,  par- 

Lectnm.     See  Lbctkrn.  ticularly  among  the  Quakers,  and  one  of  this  number — 

Ledge  (only  in  the  plural  0*^2 W,  ^elabbim',  from  James  Waniley— in  1747  actually  formed  a  separate 

ib^,  to  mortice  together;  Sent,  i^lxofuva,  Yu\g,  June-  society,  consisting  mainly  of  Quakers,  claiming  to  be 

^ri\j,w^  joints,  e.  g.  at  the  ^ers  of  a  base  or  pedes-  ^^  *!?  f^^  '*^P»"^  **^  God  and  indulging  in  aU  manner 

ul;  hence  periiaps  an  ornament  overUying  these  angles  ?*^  ^ligious  excesses  similar  to  those  of  the  Camisards 

to  V»de  the  juncture  (1  Kings  vii,28,29).    In  versesSo,  <^-^-)  »"^  ^'"^'^  Prophets  (q.  v.).     Wardley  claimed 

^  tiiik  ♦««.»  *u  J     J  •    j-ir       ..  ^    mm,       J  to  have  supernatural  visions  and  revelations,  and  as 

^  we  term  thus  rendered  is  different^  namely  ^\  vant  i   *u  u        ju-ju        ^  ^   i  r     ..u  •    u  jm 

v„    .    J  .        ,        ^»  «  ^    '^       1  «•  '^  /     ,f  jf«  .  lyQ^Y^  j,g  „,(!  jjis  adherents  were  noted  for  their  bodily 

wl!k2r''*.*''u^***^P'"J*'**^***"'  probably  referring  to  agitations,  they  came  to  be  known  as  Shaking  Quakers. 

«*-*MjT»  to  the  same  pedesula.     The  descnption  is  Qf  this  sect  Ann  Lee,  now  Mrs.  Standlev,  became  one 

t^.\S.^*w    ^™*  ^  '■^^  ^"^  *^^'*'^  ?  """"^  ^^^  of  the  leading  spirits.     From  the  time  of  her  admission 

^  Wii         ■PP^^^*e«»  ^®  ^*»<^  *>»8^  ^  question,  gh^  ^^^  to  have  been  particukrly  inspired  for  leader- 

ship  and  action.    Naturally  of  an  excitable  temper,  her 

^tdieOfFBAHfois,  abbe,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  noted  experience  in  the  performance  of  the  peculiar  religious 
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duties  of  this  society — by  them  termed  "  religious  ex- 
ercises*'— was  roost  singular  and  painful.  Of  a  pious 
nature,  she  hesitated  not  to  subject  herself  to  all  the 
torments  of  the  tlesh.  Often  in  her  fits  or  paroxysms, 
as  she  clinched  her  hands,  it  is  said,  the  blood  would 
flow  through  the  pores  of  her  skin  in  a  kind  of  san- 
guinary perspiration.  This  her  followers  believe  was 
a  miraculous  phenomenon,  and  they  liken  it  to  the 
"bloody  sweat"  of  our  Saviour  in  the  garden.  Her 
flesh  wasted  away  under  these  exercises,  and  she  be- 
came so  weak  that  her  friends  were  obliged  to  feed  her 
like  an  infant.  Then,  again,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  her  followers,  she  would  have  "  intervals  of 
releasement^  in  which  her  bodily  strength  and  vigor 
were  sometimes  miriwulously  renewed,  and  her  soul 
fllletl  with  heavenly  visions  and  divine  revelations." 
All  these  morlidcations  of  the  flc.sh  were  bv  her  sect 
accepted  not  only  as  evidences  ol  great  spiritual  fervor, 
but  as  proofs  of  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  spirit  in 
Ann  in  an  uncommon  measure.  She  rose  rapidly  in 
the  favor  and  confidence  of  her  brethren,  and  we  neeil 
not  wonder  that  soon  she  came  to  have  visions  and  rev- 
elations, and  that  they  freipicntly  and  gladly  '*  attested" 
them  OS  manifoiitations  of  (itHl  tf>  the  believern.  liy  the 
year  1770  she  had  grown  so  much  in  favor  among  her 
people  that  her  revelations  and  visions  were  looked  upon 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest;  and  when  in  this  vear 
she  was  subjected  to  persecution  and  imprisonment  by 
the  secular  authorities,  her  followers  claim  that  tlie  Lord 
Jesus  manifested  liimself  to  her  in  an  especial  manner, 
and  from  this  time  dates  the  beginning  of  that  ''latter 
day  of  glory"  in  which  they  are  now  rej<»icing.  Imme- 
diately after  her  release  from  prison  she  professed  su- 
pernatural (>owers  in  the  midst  of  the  little  society 
gathered  atxiut  her,  and  she  was  acknowledged  as  their 
spiritual  umfher  In  Christ.  Aim  was  thereafter  accepted 
as  the  onlv  true  leader  of  the  Church  of  Christ — not  in  the 
common  ai'ceptation  of  that  term,  but  as  the  incarnation 
of  infinite  wirwiom  and  the  "  second  appearing  of  Christ," 
as  really  and  fully  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  incar- 
nation of  infuule  power,  or  Christ's  first  ap|)earing,  and 
she  now  hesitated  \wt  to  style  herst^lf  **  .4  nw,  Mf  Word^^' 
signifying  that  in  her  dwelt  the  Word,  Among  other 
things  revealed  to  her  at  this  time  was  the  displeasure 
of  the  Almighty  against  the  matrimonial  state,  and  she 
opened  her  testimony  on  the  w^ickedness  of  marriage. 
If  !iothing  else  could  have  provoked  the  secular  powers 
to  put  a  stop  to  her  fanatic  excesses  in  the  garb  of  re- 
ligion, her  attack  on  one  of  the  most  sacred  institutions 
of  the  civilized  state  demanded  immediate  action,  and 
she  was  again  imprisoned,  this  time  for  misdemeanor. 
Set  free  once  more,  she  began  to  spread  her  revelations 
more  generally,  and  actually  entered  upon  an  open  war- 
fare against  **t,he  root  of  human  depravity,"  as  she 
called  the  matrimonial  act,  and  the  people  of  Manches- 
ter were  so  enraged  tliat  she  was  shut  u[)  in  a  mad- 
hofufff  and  was  kept  there  several  weeks.  Tlius  hr^rassed 
and  persecuted  on  Knglish  soil,  she  finally  decided  to 
seek  ([uiet  and  peace  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
1773  professed  to  have  a"s{»ccial  revelation"  to  emi- 
grate to  America.  Several  of  her  congregation  asserted 
that  they  also  had  had  revelations  of  a  like  nature,  and 
she  acconlingly  set  out  for  this  countr\'.  She  came 
to  America  in  the  ship  Mario,  C4ij)lain  Smith,  and  ar- 
rived at  New  York  in  May,  1771,  having  as  her  com- 
panions her  brother,  William  lioe.  .James  Whitaker,  John 
llocknell,  called  eldors,  and  others.  In  the  spring  of 
177G  she  went  to  Albany,  and  thence  to  Niskayuna,  now 
Watervliet,  eight  miles  from  Albany.  Here  she  suc- 
cessfully established  a  congregation,  which  she  called 
^*the  Church  ofChrUC*  sf^tiul  tippffirittf/,'"  formally  dis- 
solved her  coiuiection  with  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
in  her  youth  given  her  hand  and  heart,  an<l  Ix^canie 
their  recognisetl  head.  It  was  not,  however,  until  17K0 
that  Ann  l-ice  succeeiled  in  gathering  about  her  a  very 
large  il(K*k.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  an  unusually 
great  religious  revival  ix'ciured  at  New  lA'banon,  and, 


improving  this  opportunity,  she  went  prominently  be- 
fore the  people,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  religious 
commotion.  This  proved  to  her  cause  a  flue  harvcM 
indeed,  and  the  number  of  her  deluded  foUowen  greatly 
increased,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  now 
flourishing  society  of  New  Lebanon.  See  SiiakE'Cs. 
One  of  these  New  Lebanon  converts, Valentine  liath- 
bun,  previously  a  Uaptist  minister,  who,  however,  after 
the  short  period  of  about  three  months,  recovered  his 
senses,  and  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  imposture^ 
says  that  "there  attended  this  infatuation  an  inexpli- 
cable agency  upon  the  body,  to  which  he  himself  was 
subjected,  that  affected  the  nerves  suddenly  and  f<ircibly 
like  the  electric  fluid,  and  was  followed  by  tremblings 
and  the  complete  deprivation  of  strength.  When  the 
good  mother  had  somewhat  established  her  authority 
with  her  new  disciples,  she  w^amed  them  of  the  gremt 
sin  of  following  the  vain  customs  of  the  world,  and,  hav- 
ing fleeced  them  of  their  ear-rings,  necklaces,  buckles, 
and  ever\'thing  which  might  nourish  pride,  and  hav- 
ing cut  off  their  hair  close  by  their  ears,  she  admit tt^i 
them  into  her  Church.  Thus  metamorphosed,  they  wen> 
ashamed  to  be  seen  by  their  old  acquaintances,  and 
would  be  induced  to  continue  Shakers  to  save  them- 
selves fn>m  further  humiliation."  But  whether  it  wa^ 
the  success  of  their  unworthy  cause,  or  their  reli^ioun 
excesses,  or  their  unwillingness  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  State  of  New  York,  they  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  here  also  to  the  secular  auth«>rities. 
and,  as  in  her  native  country*,  Aim  Lee  was  subjected  to 
imprisonment,  and  escaped  trial  and  punishment  only 
by  the  kind  offices  of  the  govenior,  (ieorge  Clintou. 
In  1781  she  set  out,  in  company  with  her  elders,  on  a 
quite  extended  preaching  tour  through  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  i'l  the  course  of  which  societies  were  found- 
ed at  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  sundry  other  places.  She 
had  always  asserted  that  she  was  not  liable  to  the  as- 
saults of  death,  and  that>,  when  she  left  this  world,  i>he 
should  ascend  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  heaven ; 
but,  unhappily  for  her  claims, "  the  mighty  power  «»f 
God,  the  second  heir  of  the  covenant  of  promise"  and 
"  the  Lamb's  bride,"  or,  as  she  styled  herself, "the  spir- 
itual mother  of  the  new  creation,  the  queen  of  Mount 
Zion,  the  second  api)earing  of  Christ,"  died  a  natural 
death  at  Watcrvliet,  S<'ptember  8, 1784. 

Strange  as  must  ever  appear  the  fanatical  excesses 
of  Ann  I>ce,  and  her  willingness  to  leatl  men  to  acts  of 
depravity,  to  blasphemous  religious  pretensions,  it  must 
be  ctmceded  that  she  was  certainly  a  wonderful  woman.* 
Deprived  of  all  the  advantages  of  cMlucation,  she  never- 
theless, by  the  power  of  a  will  wholly  unyielding  and  a 
mind  of  no  common  order,  succecdwl  in  establishing  a 
religious  sect,  by  which,  at  prej«ent  consisting  of  more 
than  four  thousand  people,  some  of  them  of  marked  in- 
telligence and  sui)erior  talents,  posst^ng,  in  the  aggrc^ 
gate,  wealth  to  the  amount  of  more  than  ten  mifiionf  of 
doHarA^  she  is  con:<idered  as  the  very  Christ — standini; 
in  the  Church  as  GimI  himself,  and  at  whose  tribunal 
the  world  is  to  be  judgeil.     Over  this  society  her  influ- 
ence is  spoken  of  as  complete.     Her  wonl  was  a  law 
from  which  there  was  no  appeaL     Obedience  then,  as 
now,  was  the  one  lesson  that  a  Shaker  was  required  io 
learn  perfectly — an  obetlience  umiuestioncd  and  entire  x 
and  aU  this  when  the  verj'  foundation  upon  which  tho-^ 
rested  their  faith,  namely,  her  diHne  munan,  was  i^^.-v. 
toriously  antagonized  by  a  life  accuseil,  and  not  with*  »  «a 
some  show  of  truthfulness,  as  openly  and  shamefi  •.^1  ^ 
impure.     See  II.  P.  Andrews  in  the  lAidifs"  Reftositm  ■»  »-iJ 
1H.')8,  p.  C4()  sq. ;  Marsden  (Rev.  J.  B.),  f/i*t,o/ Chris  ^  »«* 
Churches  and  Sects^  ii,  320  8(i.*,  Galaxy,  1872  (Jan.     .flB.iT 
April).     See  Shakers. 

Lee,  Charles,  a  IVesbyterian  minister,  w.is  "%  -?«>ti 

near  Blcmingsburg,  Ky.,  May  12,  1818;  was  conv«:-rt«( 

when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  though  hitK-^«»tf 

i  a  farmer  by  employment,  he  decided  at  once  upoi^a.     t.  h« 

'  minbtr}',  entered  the  c<»llege  at  Hanover,  Ind.,  and,    *a"CV-! 

graduating  in  1853,  studied  theology  with  the  press  m  «3.<nt 
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of  hb  alma  mater.    He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  next  year  he  was  ap|x>inted  a  class-leader.    He  preach- 

of  Madinon  in  ]8f)5,  and  became  pastor  at  (jraham,  Ind.  ed  hin  tint  sermon  November  17,  1779,  and  for  a  time 

He  died  May  27,  1868.     "  With  fair  talents,  and  yet  8upplie<l  the  preacher's  place.     In  the  summer  uf  1780 

amid  many  discoucagements  both  in  himself  and  from  he  was  drafted  into  the  militia  to  meet  the  approach  of 

without,  he  was  still  not  only  a  faithful  but  a  successful  the  British  army  in  Stmth  Carolina.     Excused  from 

pastor  of  the  churches  committed  to  his  care.     God  bearing  arms  on  account  of  his  religious  scruples,  ho 

f^ve  him  the  witnei«  of  approval  in  the  conversion  of  rendered  various  other  ser>'ices,  especially  by  preach- 

many  under  his  ministr}'.*^ — Wilson,  Pretb.  Ifi$t.AlmU'  ing.     Soon  obtaining  a  discharge,  he  was  earnestly  so- 


ftor,  1864,  p.  169.  licited  t4)  enter  the  itinerant  ministry,  but  shrank  from 


was  ordained  pastor  in  Sunderland,  Vt.,  March  18, 1790,    ^^  was  deeply  impressed  with  "  the  union  and  brothcr- 
where  he  remained  a  few  veara.  and  in  Jan.,  18(H),  be-    b'  l^e*'  prevalent  among  the  preachers,  notwithstand- 


came  pastor  in  Colebrook.  Conn.     This  connection  he  "»«  '*»«  ^a""  difference  that  had  of  late  existed  among 

dissolved  in  1827,  to  become  pastor  at  Marlborough,Conn.,  ^*»«  Methotlist  preachers  on  the  subject  of  the  adminis- 

Nov.  18, 1828,  which  place  he  held  untU  Jan.  11, 1837.  tratioii  of  the  sacraments,  and  at  a  quarterly  meeting  in 

He  died  in  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  Dec.,  1842.     Lee  published  N»>vem»)er  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  charge,  togeth- 

-ithmedc  (1797) : The  ^^  ^'*^**  ^'''*  Dromgoole,  of  a  circuit  near  Kdenton,  North 


t  he  A  merican  A  ccomptimt :  an  A  rithmetic  (1797) 

THal 

(IHu; 

1 824) : — f offers  from  A  rista  rch  ut 

and  two  or  three  occasional  sermons.- 

ii,  288.  -     w     ,  Spirit  of  the  liOrd  came  upon  us,  and  we  were  bathed  in 


•ia/ of  Virtue:  a  metrical  Vertion  of  the  Book  of  Job    Carolini  — the  Amelia  Curuit.     At  the  EUis  Meetings 

^1)'.— SermanM  especially  detiffntd for  ReHvals  (limo,    *^o»««  inference.  May  6, 1783,  he  was  received  on  trial. 

'  -    -         •-      to  Philemon  {\i^)'^    This  year  he  preached  with  marked  success.    He  writes, 

IS.— Sprague,  AmaU,    "  '  preached  at  Mr.  Spain's  with  great  liberty  ...  the 

Spirit  of  the  liOrd  came  upon  us,  and  we  were  bathed  in 
tears."  *•  I  preached  at  Howel's  Chapel  from  Ezek.  xxxiii, 


V 


J  •     1-0  1       -  •  *   I       1  u- V        r  X-    1       If  out  a  111  tie  While  beiore  tne  cnes  of  the  people  overcame 

and  m  l.')31  was  appomted  archbishop  of  lork.     He  _         ,  ,        .     •♦!.  *i  *i   .  t       1 1  if 

j*uur_-ii*-  <'f»u      t    ,.  c         J  ro<^»  *nd  I  wept  with  them  so  that  I  couUl  not  8i>eak.    I 

oppfMed  the  Reform  doctrines  of  Luther,  but  favored  r      j  »u  .  i        u  j  »  n  •  r..     it' j 

A^.  ^.  u-  V  u         •fill       J   •    ..u   ou      u  "►uud  that  love  had  tears  as  well  as  grief.       Lnder  ap- 

the  innovations  which  HenT>'V  HI  made  m  the  Church.  _•  .      . .  r*i.  r^    r  u-  u  i  .m-  i»_     i. 

1       ^'   I  '     AV.A*      ri      ^;^   /#     I    •       J  pomtment  of  the  Conference,  which  6w<rn  at  Ellis  Preach- 

Lec  died  m  1544.     He  wrote,  Apologia  aarerMus  quo-  .       .  i"     •  •     »     -i  on  t-roj       j      j  j    .  «  i  • 

,  /       ■      /f         •     ir'iAv       c»  •  J  f  ing-house,  \irginia,  April  80, 1784,  and  w^^-d  at  Kalti- 

rvnulam  calumnuin  (Lou  vain,  1520)  :—Af)M/o/a  nuncu-  _r-.xf      oo  r  n      •    ^,  •     ^   ,     ...         x  i     i 

*     •       J  n      1.'-,      .      /I  •     t'i%n\       4       4  more  May  28  following  (see  minute  for  that  vear),  he  la- 

patorta  ad />f*.  AnwOTum  (Louvam,  lo20): — Annota-  , ,.     ,.«.       .    .    ^-l      ...u  i-i  *    i 

/•  w'L.'j     '  s  s'2.     »•     '^  J         j'r'         •  bored  in  dinierent  Circuits  With  like  success,  and  was  now 

tionum  lAbridnotnawnotatwnes  Pfor\TestameiU%  krasmt  _       .    i  ,     ^  .    ^,  1-        »* 

/r»-i     irtkAx        L-  -^  t  Is'  j^  r»  regarde<l  as  an  important  man  in  thc  cohnectioii.  Decern- 

l?"^-i^J-  ^^n^"'^^    ?i?"v   rj^  />.  iJ;i2hewasinvitedtomeetCoke,Whatcoat,amlVa«ey 
Ar«m»  A^a/«.-AUibone,  IM,  of  Bnt,  and  A  nu  A  «-  ^^  ^^^  celebrated  Christmas  Confeince  of  1 784  at  Balti- 
'*  %  oL  II,  s.  V .  ^^^^  where,  with  the  aid  of  these  permms,  ordaine<l  and 
Iiee,  Jason,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minUter,  pioneer  sent  out  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Weslev,  the  Methodist 
missionarj'  to  Oregon,  was  boni  at  Stanstead,  Lower  Can-  Episcopal  Church  was  organized.     Lee* could  not  attend 
ada,  in  1803;  hibored  with  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  the  Conference  from  his  distant  circuit  on  so  short  a  no- 
there  until  1833;  joined  the  New  EngUnd  Conference  ticc  and  at  that  season  of  the  vear,  but  was  immediatelv 
in  that  year,  and  was  ordained  missionary  to  Oregtm.  after  requested  by  bishop  Asburv  to  travel  with  him  iii 
Here  he  labored  nobly,  buried  two  wives,  and  in  1844  a  Southern  tour.     This  was  an  important  event  for  I-ee. 
returned  to  New  York  to  raise  funds  for  the  Oregon  In-  He  preached  with  the  bishop  at  Georgetown  and  Charles- 
rtitute,  for  which  he  was  made  agent  by  the  New  Eng-  ton.     At  Cheraw  he  met  with  a  merchant  who  gave 
land  Conference,  but  he  died  at  his  birthplace,  March  him  such  information  of  New  England  as  awakened  in 
12, 1845.     His  loss  was  a  blow  to  the  mission,  but  it  is  him  an  eager  desire  to  transfer  his  field  of  labor  to  that 
!»»!» Rbrious  monument  for  two  worlds.— .Vwu/eifo/Cc/M-  region.      At  the  Southern  Conference,  held  in  North 
^«>»iop#,  iii,  617.     (G.  L.  T.)  Candina  April  20, 1785,  I>ee,  in  ardent  controversy  with 
Lee,  JeBSe,  one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  in  Coke,  who  was  still  in  the  country*,  sought  the  abn>ga- 
•be  eariy  history  of  the  American  Methodist  Church,  tion  of  certain  stringent  rules  on  slavery  adofjted  in  1784, 
*^  recognised  as  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  New  which  reciuired  of  each  member  of  the  society  the  gradual 
^'H^iaod.  was  horn  in  Prince  (ieorge's  County,  Virginia,  emancipation  of  his  slaves.     II is  views  soon  prevailed, 
.^•rch  12, 1758.     He  received  a  ftar  education,  was  dil-  He  preached.  1786,  in  Kent  Circuit,  Maryland;  1787,  iA 
^^^ntly  instructed  in  the  I*rayer-book  and  Catechism,  Baltimore;  1788,  in  Flanders  Circuit,  embracing  a  por- 
*!***   early  acquired  skill  in  vocal  music,  which  served  tion  of  New  Jerj^ey  and  New  York.     I*reviouj»ly  to  the 
"*>    in  all  his  subsequent  labors.     His  early  life  was  GeneralConferenceof  179C  there  were  no  prescribed  lim- 
"^"^^    *•!  believe  I  never  did  anything  in  my  youth  its  to  the  several  conferences,  but  they  were  held  at  the 
l^^t  the  people  generally  call  wicked,"  is  the  record  in  discretion  of  the  bishop  as  to  time  and  place,  the  same 
^^  joumaL    His  father  was  led  to  a  noore  serious  mode  preacher  being  sometimes  appointed  from  different  Con- 
**  life  than  prevailed  generally  in  that  community  fercnces  in  the  same  year.     At  the  Conference  held  in 
^"iefty  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Jarratt,  an  Episcopal  New  York,  May  28, 1789,  Lee  was  appointed  to  Stam- 
.    ^'^'''''■o*    Jesse's  parents,  however,  finally,  in  1773,  ford  Cin*nit,  in  Connecticut,  and  now  began  his  career  in 
i**ined  the  Methodist  Society  then  formed  under  Kob-  New  P^ngland,  which  continued  for  eleven  years.     New 
^^  Williams,  one  of  Wesley's  preachers,  the  pn>moter  of  England,  from  the  natural  temperament  of  its  inhabit- 
^<:\Yiodinn  in  those  parts.     In  this  very  year  Jesse  ex-  anti*.  and  their  previous  theological  education,  was  a 
P^nenced  in  a  marketl  manner  the  sense  of  pardoned  sin,  hard  field  for  the  introduction  of  Methodism,  into  which 
*v»d  continued  to  l»eneiit  by  the  powerful  revival  iiiflu-  — though  spread  into  all  the  other  Atlantic  States,  far 
^"ncca  which  for  some  years  prevaile<i  in  the  neighlwr-  into  the  West,  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia — it  had  not 
iMxiV    In  1776  he  experienced  a  state  of  grace  which  hitherto  ventured  with  a  set  purpose  of  permanent  oc- 
>ie  caUfid  l^fYerfect  love.'*     "At  length  I  could  say,  *I  CJipancy.   The  dearth  of  earnest  religious  interest  which 
V%aT«w>thingbuttheloveof  C^hristin  my  heart,'"ishis  succeeded  the  revivals  under  Edwards,  Whitetield,  and 
*^c«ri.    In  1777  he  removed  from  his  home  into  the  Tennant,  as  well  as  the  prevalent  reactionary  tendencj' 
"«*»odi  of  Kouioke  Circuit,  North  Carolina,  where  the  to  rationalism,  furnished  sufficient  demand  for  the  xeal- 
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0118  preaching  of  the  Methodists.  They  felt  themselves 
called  also  to  a  special  miMion  in  upholding  their  form 
of  doctrine  concerning  entire  sanctitication  in  this  life; 
but  their  views  on  the  subject  of  free  will  were  greatly 
misunderstood,  the  Methodist  Arminianism  being  con- 
founded with  Pelagianism.  **  Ttie  argument/'  says  John 
Edwards,  **  most  constantly  used  against  Arminianism  in 
those  days  was  its  tendency  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Popery"  (as  being  a  doctrine  of  salvation  by  good  works). 
The  dominant  theology,  therefore,  gave  the  Methodist 
preachers  but  a  cold  reception.  Lee  preached  at  Nor- 
walk  6rHt  in  the  street,  but  was  subsequently  allowed, 
both  in  this  and  other  places,  the  use  of  the  court- 
house, and  sometimes  of  the  meeting-house.  Thomas 
Ware,  who  heard  l>ee  about  this  time,  ^vrites.  **  When  he 
stood  \v)  in  the  open  air  and  began  to  sing,  1  knew  not 
what  it  meant,  I  drew  near,  however,  to  listen,  and 
thought  the  prayer  was  the  best  1  had  ever  heard.  .  .  . 
When  be  entered  upon  the  subject-matter  of  his  text,  it 
was  with  such  an  easy,  natural  flow  of  expression,  and 
in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  that  I  could  not  refniin  from 
weeping,  and  many  others  were  affecte<l  in  the  same 
way.  When  he  was  done,  and  we  had  an  opi^rt  unity 
of  expressing  our  views  to  each  other,  it  was  agreed  that 
such  a  man  had  not  visited  New  England  since  the  days 
of  Whitetield."  At  Stratfield  he  formed  the  first  da'gt, 
consisting  of  three  women,  Septeml>cr  26,  1787.  At 
Reading,  December  28,  he  formed  another  rtoM  of  two. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  seven  months'  labor,  he  hod  secured 
Jice  members  in  society.  But  the  spirit  with  which  he 
laboreil  appears  in  his  journal  as  follows :  ^*  I  love  to 
break  up  new  ground,  and  hunt  the  lost  souls  in  New 
England,  though  it  is  hard  work ;  but  when  Christ  is 
with  me,  hard  things  arc  made  easy,  and  rough  ways 
made  smooth."  After  preaching  to  a  large  congrega- 
tion on  one  occi»ion,  he  was,  as  usual,  left  to  find  shelter 
where  he  could,  and,  as  he  records,  rode  through  storm, 
'*my  sold  transplanted  with  joy,  the  snow  falling,  the 
wind  blowing,  prayer  ascending,  faith  increasing,  grace 
descending,  lieaven  smiling,  and  love  abounding." 

In  Februar>',  1790,  he  received  three  helpers.  Brush, 
Roberts,  and  Smith,  and  formed  the  New  Haven  Cir- 
cuit. He  passed  through  Rhode  Island,  and  appeared 
in  Boston  July  9.  Boardman  and  Ciarrettson  had  before 
preached  there,  but  no  pi>nnanent  fruit  remained  of  their 
labors,  l^ee,  finding  no  house  opened,  prcac*hed  on  the 
Common  to  3000  hearers.  Though  Lee  often  returned 
to  the  city,  no  society  was  formed  there  till  July  13, 179*2. 
He  hail  lietter  success  ebe where,  and  constantly  labored 
thr.Highout  New  England  in  supervision  of  the  work, 
till  the  (leneral  Conference  of  179*).  Soon  after  this 
date  he  l>egan  to  travel  at  large  with  bishop  j:\sbury,  as 
his  authorized  assistant  in  preaching  and  in  holding 
Conference's.  Thus  employed,  he  revisited  the  scenes  of 
his  former  labors  in  the  South, and  travelled  also  through 
New  EuglaniL  The  period  of  his  lal)ors  in  that  section 
closed  in  1800.  It  had  continued  for  eleven  years,  amid 
great  difficulties,  frequent  theological  controversies,  and 
DO  small  degree  of  persecution.  The  statistical  result  at 
this  date  was  50  pn>arhers  and  G(KM)  members.  At  the 
■General  Conference  held  May  6, 1800,  at  Baltimore,  Ix?e 
was  nearly  elected  a  bishop,  Whatcoat  being  chosen  over 
him  by  four  votes.  The  subse<)uent  portion  of  his  life 
was  spent  mostly  in  the  South,  in  earnest  and  successful 
labor  as  pxstor  and  presiding  elder.  He  preferred,  says 
his  biographer,  the  former  iM)sition.  At  the  Virginia 
Conference  of  1807  his  influence  defeated,  from  an  opin- 
ion of  its  unconstitutionality,  the  proposition  to  call  an 
extraordinary  (ienerol  Conference,  in  order  to  elect  a 
bishop  in  place  of  bishop  Whatcoat. deceanod.  He  had, 
for  like  reason,  opftostnl  his  own  ordination  as  assistant 
bish(«p  in  1796.  In  the  Virginia  Conlerenw  of  1808  he 
advocated  a  petition  to  the  following  <>enera1  (Confer- 
ence of  May  20,  1808,  to  establish  a  tUleqatt-fiiyeneral 
Conference.  This  pro{)osition  had  been  urged  by  Ijee  as 
earlv  as  1792.  Such  action  was  taken  bv  the  ('onfer- 
ence  of  1808,  and  the  powers  of  the  General  Conference, 


as  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church,  were  defined  in 
what  are  termed  the  Restrictive  Rules.  In  the  same 
year  Lee  made  a  last  Wsit  and  jouniey  throughout  New 
England,  which  was  ''an  humble  but  exultant  religious 
ovation."  In  the  summer  of  1807  he  publishetl  at  Bal- 
timore his  History  of  Metkoditm  in  America,  which  was 
the  first  work  of  the  kind.  During  that  year  be  served 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  as  chap- 
Iain,  as  he  did  alM>  in  1812  and  1818.  In  1814  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  Senate.  At  the  General  Conference  of 
1812,  in  New  York,  Lee  strongly  advocated,  as  he  had 
previously  done,  the  proposition  to  make  the  office  of 
presiding  elder  elective.  He  opposed  with  equal  zeal 
the  principle  of  advancing  local  preachen  to  ekiera'  or- 
ders. He  continued  his  faithful  career  as  circoit  preach- 
er and  &s  chaplain  to  Congress  till  1816.  He  was  present 
at  the  funeral  ser>'ices  of  his  vet4?ran  colaborer,  bishop 
Asbury,  held  by  the  (General  ('onference  of  1816  at  Bal- 
timore, and  did  not  long  sur\'ive  himself,  but  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight,  Sept.  12, 1816.  Dr.  Stevens  cIoh's 
his  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with  the 
following  characterization  of  Jesse  Lee :  "A  man  of  vig- 
orous, though  unpolished  mind,  of  rare  popular  elo- 
quence and  tireless  energ}',  an  itinerant  evangelist  fnim 
the  British  Provinces  to  Florida  for  thirty-five  years,  a 
chief  counsellor  of  the  Church  in  its  annual  and  general 
conferences,"  ^  founder  of  Methodism  in  New  England 
.  .  .  he  lacked  only  the  episc*o|MU  f>flii*e  to  give  him  rank 
with  Asbury  and  Coke.  Asbury  early  choi»e  him  for  the 
position  of  bishop.  Some  two  or  three  times  it  seemed 
likely  that  he  would  be  elei'ted  to  it,  but  his  manly  in- 
dependence and  firmness  of  opinion  in  times  of  pany 
strife  were  made  the  occasion  of  his  defeat."  **Iu  public 
services  he  mav  fairlv  be  ranked  next  to  Asburv,  and  as 
founder  and  apostle  of  Eastern  Methodism  he  is  above 
any  other  official  rank.  In  this  nwpect  his  historic  honor 
is  quite  unique;  for, though  individual  men  have  in  sev- 
eral other  sections  initiated  the  denomination,  no  other 
founder  has,  mo  completely  as  he,  introduced,  conducted, 
and  concluded  his  work,  and  fnim  no  other  one  man's 
similar  work  have  proceeded  equal  advantages  to  Amer- 
ican Methodism"  (iv,  510,  511).  The  same  author,  in 
another  place,  thus  presents  his  qualities  as  a  preach- 
er: **  Pathos  was  natural  to  him.  Humor  seeroa,  in  some 
tcmi>eraments,  to  be  the  natural  counterpart,  or,  at  least, 
reaction  of  [lathos.  liCe  became  noted  for  his  wit;  we 
shall  see  it  ser\'ing  him  yrith  a  felicitous  ad>'antage  in 
his  encounters  with  opponents,  especially  in  the  North- 
eastrni  States.  It  flowed  in  a  genial  and  permanent 
stream  from  his  large  heart,  and  played  most  vi\ndly  in 
his  severest  itinerant  hanlships;  but  he  was  full  of  ten- 
der humanity  and  affectionate  piety.  His  rich  aensibili- 
ti<»,  rather  than  any  remarkable  inttUcctual  powers, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  elocjuent  and  popular  preach- 
ers of  his  dav.  One  of  his  fellow-lab(»rers,  a  man  cX  ex- 
cellent  judgment,  sa^ni  that  he  possessed  uncommon  col- 
loquial powers  and  a  fascinating  address;  that  his  readi- 
ness at  repartee  was  scarcely  equalled,  and  by  the  skill- 
ful use  of  this  talent  he  often  taught  those  who  were 
disposed  to  be  witty  at  his  expense  that  the  safest  way 
to  deal  with  him  was  to  be  civiL  He  was  fired  with  mis- 
sionary zeal,  and,  moreover,  was  a  man  of  great  moral 
courage"  (i,  413 ).  "  It  was  a  kind  of  fixed  principle  with 
him,"  says  his  biographer  Lee  (p.  860),  **  never  to  let  a 
congregation  go  from  his  preaching  entirely  unaflected. 
He  would  excite  them  in  some  wav.  He  would  make 
them  weep  if  he  could.  If  he  failed  in  this,  he  woold 
essay  to  alarm  them  with  deep  and  solemn  warning  of 
words  and  manner;  and,  if  all  failed,  he  would  shake 
their  sides  with  some  pertinent  iUustraticm  or  anecdote. 
and  then,  having  moved  them,  seek,  by  all  the  ttp^ 
ances  of  truth,  earnestness,  and  affection,  to  guide  their 
stirred-up  thoughts  anil  sympathies  to  the  fountains  of 
living  waters,"— Sw  L\ff  and  Timet  ofJeste  Z.ep,byl^s,^ 
roy  M.  \joe  (Richmond,Va.,  1848);  Stevcna,  Huttory  <*0^ 
(hf  Af.  K.  Church :  Mmioirt  o/Rrv.  T.  Wart,  (E.  R(^  *" 
Lee,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  noted  Scotch  PireBb^ 
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divine,  was  bom  at  Twcedmnuth  about  1796;  waa  eda- 
CAted  at  St.  Andrew'fi  University,  and  became  a  mini»- 
tor  <>f  the  GoapeL  After  ofciipying  two  other  eharpca, 
he  became,  with  Chalmera  ami  orhors,  minister  of  old 
Cirayfriara,  Edinburgh.  He  died  in  M arch.  18<;8,  at  Tor- 
quay, Devonahire.  Dr.  Robert  I..oe  piiblihhed  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Thfitis  ofKraittus  {\i^^^^ : — Praytrnfor  Pub' 
/ir*  H'omAtp.*  —  Handbook  of  iMrotion  : —  Prayrrif  for 


Family  Wor$hip  :—Tke  Bible,  with  AVw  Afarf/ittal  Hef-   Shortly  before  his  death,  Dec.  16, 1852,  he  waa  made  rec- 


at  Shrewabury,  still  carrying  on  his  Oriental  studies ;  at 
this  time  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  mastery  over  eigh- 
teen langiuges.  In  1819  he  was  honored,  as  his  talents 
certainly  descr\'ed,  with  the  professorship  of  Arabic,  and 
in  1834  was  made  regius  professor  of  Ilebrew  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  besides  receiWng  some  pieces  of 
Church  preferment,  and  the  title  of  D.D.,  first  from  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  then  from  that  of  Cambridge. 


trencfs;  a  work  which  brought  n\)on  him  severe  condem- 
nation for  Rationalistic  tendency.  It  is.  however,  bv  no 
means  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  Dr.  Lee  was  not  of 
the  evangelical  school;  he  fought  the  Socinians  with 
the  utmost  exertion,  and,  as  a  Si*otchman  exprertsed  it, 
Dr.  I>ee  emptied  the  Unitarian  chaper  at  K<linburgh. 


tor  of  Barley,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  died.  Resides 
the  (xlitions  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  carried  through 
the  press,  he  published  several  valuable  linguistical 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  are.  Grammar  of 
the  Iltbrew  lAivguage^  compiled  from  the  best  avthoritit-it 
rhiefy  Oriental,  which  has  pawed  through  several  edi- 


Dr.  l^ee  was  the  leader  in  innovations  and  changes  in    tions: — A  I-ericon,  Htb^Vhald,,and  Aw^'/.  (Lond.  1840) : 


the  Church  Establishment  of  Scotland.  His  views  were 
ultra-liberal ;  and  from  the  year  1858,  when  the  innova- 
tions were  complained  of  b<'fore  the  Low-(^hurch  courts, 
till  the  commencement  of  hU  last  illness,  he  fought  a 
(in%at  battle,  as  the  Daily  Rerietc  expresses  it,  for  what 
he  deemed  a  more  lil)eral  construction  of  the  laws  of  the 
<?hurrh  in  the  matter  of  public  worship — in  other  words, 
publishing,  using,  defemling  written  prayers — and  by  his 
own  force  of  character,  his  ingenuity  and  power  as  a 
contn)vei>tialist,  and  his  influence  over  the  yoimger  min- 
iKters  of  the  Church,  he  probablv  tUd  more  to  carr^*  for- 
ward the  movement  with  which  his  name  is  identified 


— The  Book  of  the  Patriarch  Job  trantdated^viih  Intro^ 
duction  and  Commentary  (Ix)nd.  1887) : — A  n  Inquiry  into 
the  Xafure,  ProyreM,  and  Knd  of  Prophecy  { Camb.  1849) : 
— Prolegomena  in  Bib.  PofygLLondinenn,  Minora  (Lond. 
1828).  He  also  published  an  editi<m  of  the  controver- 
sial tracts  of  Marty n  and  his  opponents;  edited  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones's  Grammar  of  the  Persian  /Atnguage,  with  an 
addition  of  his  own,  containing  a  synopsis  of  Arabic 
grammar;  and  translatrd  and  annotated  the  travels  of 
Ibn-Batuta  from  the  Arabic  A  minor  work  of  his, 
f)igsint  Vnsrriptural  and  Unrtanonable,  led  to  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  (in  18,34;  the  pamphlets 


than  all  the  rest  of  his  brethren  who  took  part  with  |  were  publishrd  in  1835).     Dr.  I..ee  has  generally  been 
him.     See  ScoTi.ANi>,CiiCRCif  of.     (J.  H.  W.)  ^  |  recognised  not  only  as  a  gi^at  scholar,  but  also  as  the 

Lee,  Robert  P.,  D.Dm  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minis-  i  greatest  British  Orientalist  of  his  day,  and  his  writings 
ter,  was  boi^  in  1803,  at  Yorktown,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  t  bear  evident  traces  of  a  vigorous,  earnest,  and  independ- 
Dickinson  ('ollege  in  1824.  and  at  the  theological  semi-  1  ent  mind,  loving  tnith,  and  boldly  pursuing  \U  See 
nary  at  New  Brunswick  iu  1828.  The  first  year  of  his  1  Lond.  GentL  Magazine,  1853,  pt.  i,  203  sq.;  Blachrood^s 
ministry.  1828-9,  was  spent  as  a  missionar>^  in  New  York  >  Magazine,  xlix,  597  sq. ;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ; 
City.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  ( Dutch )  Church  AlJibone,  Die*.  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 
of  Montgomery,  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,from  1829  to  1858,  |  Lee,  8amtiel  (2\  a  minister  of  the  United  Prcs- 
when  he  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  Dr.  liCe  i  byterian  Church,  bom  at  .Jericho,  Vt,,  July  20, 1805,  was 
was  a  rare  man,  a  close  student,  a  diligent  and  accu-  |  converted  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  educated  at  Ver- 
rate  theologian,  an  impressive,  but  not  8hov.y  |»rracher. !  „,o„t  University.     He    studied   theology  at  Auburn 


His  mind  was  remarkably  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
acute.  His  judgment  was  ripe  and  instinctively  right. 
Decided  in  hia  theolog>',  he  loved  its  truths,  and  ex- 
pounded and  defended  them  with  tenacity  and  power. 


Soroinar\',  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  Oneida 
Congregational  Council  Sept.  23, 1834.  He  spent  one 
year  of  his  ministry  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  then  went 
to  Northern  Ohio,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  Me- 


In  the  classis  and  synods  of  his  Church  he  was  a  repre-  ^  tUna,  Ohio.  Afterwards  his  labors  were  divided  between 
acntative  man;  among  hU  brethren  and  neighljoring  ,  the  churches  of  Mantua  and  St  reetivborough,  Ohio.  Ho 
congregations  he  was  a  trusted  wunsellor  and  a  peace-  |  died  Jan. 28, 1866.— Wilson,  Pre^b.  //w/.  .4 /m.  1867,  p.  3 10. 
maker.  Without  haste  or  prejudices,  calm  and  wise,  of  |  j^^^  'Wllaon,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
iwwiiivc  charactw  and  noteti  piety,  he  was  always  n. flu-  ;  ^^.^  ^.^  ^^^  •„  j^„^^  (^,^^„„j^.  ^^^  j„  ,-gj .  ^^^^^^^ 
fiitiaL  and  yet  smgularly  modest  and  retinng.  His  per-  |  ^,^^  iti„erancv  in  1784 ;  lal)ored 'extensively  in  the  West, 
aoiial  presence  was  commandmg,  his  fine  mintenance  |  j^^,^„^  j„  KJntuckv,  until  1794,  when  he  was  appointed 
hemmed  with  intelligence  and  benevolence,  and  his  whole  |  ^^  ^^^,  London,  Conn.;  to  New  York  in  1795;  to  PhU- 


dc-meanor  was  such  as  became  the  tnie  minister  of  Christ. 
Hia  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  whole  denomination, 
of  which  he  waa  a  noble  representative.— Corwin,  Man- 
wal  of  Personal  Recollections,  p.  136.     (  W.  J.  R.  T.) 

I«ee,  Samuel  (l),  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
Orientalist  and  Biblical  scholar,  was  Imm  at  Ix>ngnor, 
in  Shropshire,  May  14,178;);  was  educated  but  moder- 
ately, and  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter.     His  aptitude  for 
Warning,  however,  led  him  to  continue  his  studies  pri- 
vately, and  he  thus  acquired  the  LAtin  language.     He 
next  mastered  the  Greek,  and  from  that  he  advanced 
to  Hebrew, Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  all  of  which 
he  acquired  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  before  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.     By  this  time  he  had  mar- 
liwl  and  exchanged  his  former  occupation  for  that  of  a 
««KuolinaMer.    Attracting  the  notice  of  archdeacon  (.'or- 
^t  and  Dr.  Jon.  Scott,  he  was.  by  their  aid.  enabled 


adclphia  in  1796-78;  to  Baltimore  District  in  1801-2-3 ; 
superannuated  in  1804,  and  died  in  Anindel  County, 
Md.,  Oct.  1 1  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  I^e  was  *'one  of  the 
most  lal)orious  and  successful  Methodist  preachers  of  hia 
time."  He  was  eminently  shrewd  and  cireumKpect,  and 
deeply  pious.  He  was  '•  a  witness  of  the  perfect  love  of 
(iod  for  many  years  before  he  died.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent presiding  elder,  and  an  eloquent,  argumentative, 
and  often  overpowering  preacher.  His  labors  in  the 
West  were  verj*  heroic,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
evangelization  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee." — Minutes 
ofCorfrrences,  i,  127;  StcxeiiJ^,  Memorials  of  Methodism^ 
ch.  X viii ;  Bangs,  /Ii*t.  Mtth.  Kpisc,  Ch.  voL  L    (G.  L.  T. ) 

Leech.    See  Hokse-leecii. 

Leek  (^"^^CH.  chatnr',  from  ^'XH,  to  enclose,  also  to 


grow  green :  o<'curs  in  several  places  in  the  Old  Testa- 

toidd  to  his  other  acquisitions  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,    meut,  where  it  is  variously  tranf^lated,  as  grass  in  1 

Vemc,  and  HindusUnee,  as  well  as  wrae  European  and  ,  Kings  xviii,  5;  2  Kings  xix,  26:  Job  xl.  15;  Psa.  xxxvii, 

oilw  Um^rues.    In  1815  he  a«"ceptpd  an  engagement:  2,  etc.;   Isa.  xv,  6.  etc.;  herb  in  Job  viii,  12:  hay  in 

^itb  the  Church  Missionary  Soi-iet v,  and  became  a  stu-  '  Prov.  xxvii,  25,  and  Isa.  xv,  6 ;  and  couii  in  Isa.  xxxiv, 

*«A  oC Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  '  13;  but  in  Numb,  xi,  5  it  is  translated  ''leeks;"  Sept,  rd 

<*•?««*  of  B.A.  in  1817.    At  this  time  he  edited  portions  '  Trpnira,  Vulg.  porri).     Hebrew  scholars  state  that  the 

<>ttl*Scriptuiw,andof  the  Prayer-book,  in  several  Ori-  !  wonl  signifies  "greens"  or  "grass"  in  general;  and  it  ia 

*"^^gwig«,    In  1818  he  took  orders,  and  preached  '  no  doubt  clear,  from  the  context  of  most  of  the  above 


pMUgs*,  that  th'iB  miut  be  its  meaniiiB.  See  Gkass. 
ITiore  is,  therefare,  no  nmm  why  it  Bhoulil  not  be  so 
translmcd  in  nil  the  pamgca  where  il  occun,  except  in 
o  traiislu«  it  Ally,  aa 


the  people  of  1: 


>f  l*rove 


ind  Isai 


it  has  been  obaeived. 
.e  haj-  The  authttr  of  Froffuitnitt  ill  contin- 
uation orCslniet,h*s  ju9i]y  remarked  oo  the  incoiTect- 
nesa  of  our  vci^n, "  The  Aat/  appeareth,  and  the  tender 
^muahowGth  itaclf  and  the  ArrAi  of  the  nioun  taint  are 
Halheced"  (Pniv.  xivii,  26) :  "  Now  cerUinly,"  says  he, 
"if  the(BiJwjfJ«Mi»butjuBt  beginning  to  show  itaelf, 
the  Any,  which  b  graaa  cut  and  ilrted  after  it  has  arrived 
at  maturity,  ought  by  no  means  to  lie  asHociated  witb 
it;  atill  less  ongbt  it  to  b«  placed  befute  it."  The  au- 
thor continues:  "The  word,  I  apprehend,  means  the 
Krst  shoots,  Ihe  rising, Just  building  spins  uf  grass."  So 
in  Isa.  XT,  6.     See  Hav. 

In  the  passage  at  Numb,  xi,  6,  where  the  Israelites  in 
the  dewrt  long  for  "  liie  cucnmbers,  and  the  melons,  and 
the  IroU,  and  the  onions,  and  the  Harlic"  of  Kgypt,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  not  yniu  which  they  dosired  fur 
food,  but  some  green,  perhaps  grass-like  rc|;etable,  for 
which  the  word  chiitiir  is  nml.  In  the  same  way  that 
in  this  coontry  the  word  jrrm 


etiea  of  succulent  plants  as  food,  in  Inilia  lubti,  from 
mbz,  "green,"  is  used  as  a  general  lemi  forheihe  cooked 
as  kitchen  vegetables.  It  is  more  than  probable,  tbere- 
fine,  that  c/taUir  is  here  similarly  emjjloyed,  thou|;h 
this  does  not  prove  that  imbi  are  intendeil.  I.udolphus, 
■a  quoted  by  C^lsiiu  (Uirrobol.  ii,  264],  supposes  that  it 
may  mean  lettuce,  or  salads  in  general,  and  others  that 
the  succory  or  endive  may  be  the  Irae  plant.  Hut  Ro- 
senmllller  states,  "The  most  ancient  tircek  and  the 
Chaldce  translators  unanimously  interpret  the  Hebrew 
by  the  Greek  irpiion,  or  leeks."  The  name,  moreover, 
seems  to  have  been  specially  applieil  to  leeks  from  the 
Feaemblance  of  their  leaves  to  giasa,  anil  from  their  be- 
ing conspicuous  for  their  irrccn  color.  This  is  ei-ident 
from  minerals  even  having  been  named  from  irpoooi' 
on  arcount  of  their  color,  as  prasius,  prasitec  and  chn-- 
■ofirasium.  The  Arabs  use  the  woni  kurin,  or  kini'lh, 
an  Ihe  tranrfalion  of  the  voinn.  of  the  (Jreeks,  ami 
with  them  il  signities  llie  leek,  both  at  the  present  dav 
anil  in  their  older  works.  It  is  curious  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  described,  one  is  called  kunuol-bukl,  or 
loek  used  as  a  veRetatile.  That  the  leek  is  esteemed  in 
V-KfVt  we  have  the  testimony  of  llasseli|iiist,  who  savs 
iTraetU,  p.  291),  "The  kind  called  iiirrjj/ by  Ihe  .Whs  ' 
must  ccnaiuly  have  been  one  of  those  de«rcd  bv  the  i 
children  of  Israel,  as  il  has  lieen  cultivated  and  mietiacti 
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The  Romans  employed  it  much  as  a  seasoning  to  Ibeir 
dishes  (Horace,  Ep.  i,  12, 21 ;  Martial,  ili,  47,  H),  and  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  a  number  of  recipes  iu  Apiriua  rr- 
ferred  to  by  CelMua(tfifro*o/.  11,268;  camp.  Piiny,  ^isf. 
A'>if.xix,6;  HUler, //MivjiAyr.  pt.ii,p.36;  I>iuK;.ii,4; 
Athen.tv,137,t70).  The  leek  (.4ffuis(fwm(si)  wosin- 
troduced  into  England  about  the  year  1562,  and  Ihencr, 
in  due  time,  into  Ameika ;  and,  is  is  well  known,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  esteetned  as  a  seasoning  to  aoups  and  slewt 
in  most  civilized  countries 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  very  ingenious  in- 
terpretation of  rhattir,  first  proposed  by  Hengstenberg, 
and  received  by  Ur.Kitlo  {i'ictoriul Bibit,  Xnmh.  xi,  it). 
wbich  adopts  a  more  literal  traoslatiun  of  the  original 
word,  fur,  says  Kitto,  "among  Ihe  wonders  in  the  oalu- 
ral  history  of  Eg>-pt,  it  is  mentioned  by  iravellers  that 
the  common  peu|>le  there  eat  with  spei-ial  relish  a  kind 
of  gran  limiiur  ta  dacer."  Mayer  (Hrite  natk  ^ggfr- 
lin,  p.  2t!li)  aays  of  this  plant  (whose  BcieDtiHc  name  is 
J'ri^HiMi  f'anum'grireum,  bekHigiiig  to  the  natural 
order  I^guminoia)  that  it  is  similar  to  clover,  but  iu 
leaves  more  pointed,  and  that  great  quantities  of  it  are 
eaieii  by  the  people.  Kurskal  menliuns  the  Trigvtirlla 
as  being  grown  in  tlie  gardens  at  Cairo ;  its  native  name 
is  llatbrk  (f'lnr.  ^^^jjiltura,  p.Sl).  Sonnini  ( I'liyajr,  1, 
879)  says,  "  In  this  fertile  country  the  Egyptians  tbero- 
sdves  eat  tbe/rtiu-pw  so  largely  Ihu  it  nuf  be  pnp- 


t  'PI"*",  ft 


from  the  earliest  times  to 


e  in  Egypt." 


Triganrlla  Fcnam-ffrarvin. 
erty  called  the  food  of  man.  In  (he  month  of  Korcm- 
ber  they  C17  '  Green  halbeh  for  sale  V  in  the  stieeta  of 
the  town  ;  il  is  lied  up  in  large  bunches  which  the  in- 
habitants puTcliase  at  a  low  price,  and  which  they  eat 
with  incredible  greediness  without  any  kind  of  seasmi. 
iiig."  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  which  is  also  mllivaieit 
in  lireece,  are  often  used:  they  are  eaten  boiled  or  raw, 
mixed  villi  bone}-.  Fondial  includes  it  in  the  materia 
'ed.KaJiir.  p.  155).  There  doe* 
tcient  reaMKi  for  ignoring  the 
«m  agreed  that  the  Irrt  is  the 
plant  denoted  by  clialiir,  a  vegetable  from  the  eariiest 
great  favorite  with  the  EaT>tian»,  as  both  a 
ng  and  savory  food.  Some  have  objected  that, 
u  Ihe  Egyptians  beW  the  fri-i,  anion,  etc,  sacrol,  tbev 
would  atalain  from  eating  these  vegeuUes  themsrlvn, 
and  woidd  not  aUow  the  Israelites  to  nse  them  (compwe 

i>f  tlenidotiu  (ii.  id-,  to  show  (hat  ddkhm' were  cattn  by 
the  Eg\  pl  iaii  piHir.  for  he  says  that  on  one  oTtbe  ptnt- 
' '   is  shown  an  insciiption,  which  was  explaiivil  to 
ly  an  interpreter,  showing  how  much  nomy  was 
in  providing  raduAn,  ouadw,  and  garlic  Ibr  Ike 
nen.    The  iiiiesta  were  not  alkitred  to  eat  tbwx 
i^  and  Pluurvh  (IM  It.  rt  Orir.  ii,  p.  B&3)  tclb  »-fc^ 
■asons.     The  n'elBhman  revemcea  his  Wk,  ix« 
emu  on  Si.  David's  day ;  he  aiU  Iht  kri  nei-eBlv,^_ 
ud  doulitlen  Ihe  Kgyplians  were  not  oveneni^^~" 
Hrrljil.  Ihrbal.  |i.230).  ^^<»i 
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Iiees  (only  in  the  plund  D'^'n^p,  shemarim'y  from 
^'O'S,  to  kefp  [ Jcr.  xlviii,  11  ;  Zcph.  i,  12 ;  rendered 
**  wines  on  the  lees**  in  laa.  xxv,  6 ;  "  dregs'*  in  Pita.  Ixx  v, 
8j  ;  SepL  rpvyiai;  Vulgate ^cen).  The  Hebrew  term 
"lt:il3,  fhsmer  (the  presumed  singular  form  of  the  above) , 
bears  the  radical  sense  oi preterrtUiun,  and  was  applied 
Ui  **  lees"  frum  the  custom  of  allowing  the  wine  to  stand 
«»n  the  lees  in  order  that  its  color  and  body  might  be 
better  presen>'ed;  hence  the  expression  **wine  on  the 
lees'*  as  meaning  a  generous,  full -bodied  liquor  (Isa. 
XXV,  6 ;  see  Henderson,  ad  loc).  The  wine  in  this  state 
remained,  of  course,  undisturbed  in  its  cask,  and  became 
thick  and  sinipy;  hence  the  proverb  **to  settle  upon 
cme's  lees,**  to  express  the  sloth,  indifference,  and  gruss 
stupidity  of  the  ungodly  (Jer.  xlviii,  11 ;  Zeph.  i,  12). 
Before  the  wine  was  consumed  it  was  necessary  to  strain 
off  the  lees ;  such  wine  was  then  termed  *'  well  refined** 
(Isa.  xxv,  0).  To  drink  the  lees  or  *'  dregs**  was  an  ex- 
pression for  the  endurance  of  extreme  punishment  (Psa. 
Ixxv,  8).  An  ingenious  writer  in  Kitto's  Cydopctdia 
(a.  V.  Sheroarim)  thinks  that  some  kind  of  pmervei 
from  grapes  are  meant  in  Isa.  xxv,  fi,  as  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  suggests;  but  this  supposition,  al- 
though it  clears  the  passage  from  some  difficulties,  is 
oppoiied  to  the  usage  of  the  term  in  the  other  places. 
See  WiM£. 

Ijeeser,  Isaac,  a  noted  Jewish  theologian  and  re- 
ligious w^riter,  was  bom  at  Neukirch,  in  Westphalia,  in 
lMfM>.  In  1825  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  became  in 
1829  rabbi  of  the  principal  synagogue  of  Philadelphia. 
This  position  he  resigneid  in  1850,  and  died  in  that  city 
in  1808.  Leeser  was  a  superior  scholar  and  preacher, 
and  among  his  people  his  memory  will  ever  be  rc8|>ectcd 
and  bonoied.  His  works,  which  are  completely  cited  in 
Allibone,  IHct,  oJ'Brituh  and  A  intnrican  A  uihorsj  vol.  ii, 
a.  v., are  mainly  contributions  to  Jewish  literature — prin- 
cipally Jewish  histor}'  and  theology*.  In  1843  he  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  th^  JetcUh  Adroctite  (or  Orel' 
dtftf).  Very  valuable  is  his  edition  of  the  O.-T.  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original,  based  on  the  labors  of  Van  der 
ifooght,  and  published  by  Uppiucott  and  Co.  (PhiladeL 
1868, 8vo). 
lie  Fdvre.  See  Faber  Stapui^nris. 
laeft  (prop.  b^KTSto,  semoi'.  a  primitive  word ;  Gr. 
tvwvvfiOij  lit.  well^iamed^  i.  e.  lucky,  by  euphemism  for 
oDtoTfpoc,  as  opposed  to  'p^*^,  ^<5»oc»  ihe  right).  The 
left  hand,  like  the  Latin  ktrus^  was  esteemed  of  ill  omen, 
hence  the  term  minister  as  equivalent  to  unfortunate. 
This  was  especially  the  case  among  the  superstitious 
(irecks  and  Romans  (see  Potter*s  Gr,  A  nt.  i,  32H.  Adams, 
Horn,  Ant,  p.  301).  Among  the  Hebrews  the  left  like- 
wise indicated  the  north  (Job  xxiii,  9 ;  Gen.  xiv,  15), 
the  person's  face  being  supposed  to  be  turned  towards 
the  east.  In  all  these  respects  it  was  precisely  the  op- 
posite of  the  right  (q.  v.). 

LEFT-HANDED  ("irc^  ^^  ^ttX,  thui  as  to  Ait 

right  hand  [  Judg.iii,  15;  xx,  16  ] ;  Sept.  cfi^ortpoctlio^y 

Vulgate  qtU  utraqtie  nuinu  pro  der/era  utfbafur,  and  ^a 

*Mufra  ut  dfxtrtt  prctluins)^  properly  one  that  is  unable 

tUlfoUy  to  use  his  right  hand,  and  hence  employs  the 

^;  iMit  also,  as  is  usual,  ambidertery  i.  e.  one  who  can 

«se  the  left  hand  as  well  as  the  right,  or,  mr>re  literally, 

<)w  whose  hands  are  both  right  hands.     It  was  long 

AppoMd  that  both  hands  are  naturally  e<]ua],  and  that 

tl»  preference  of  the  right  hand,  and  comparative  inca- 

pKity  of  the  left,  are  the  result  of  education  and  habit. 

l^itii  now  known  that  the  difference  is  really  phys- 

wal  (»ee  Bell's  Bridgncater  Trnitise.  on  the  Hand),  and 

tUt  tb«  tmbidexterous  condition  of  the  hands  is  not  a 

"•tinsldevelftpraent.    See  Ambidrxtkr. 

Tlie  capacity  of  equal  action  with  both  hands  was 
*|*l?*»ly  piiied  in  ancient  times,  especially  in  war. 
A«««g  the  Hebrews  this  quality  seems  to  have  l)een 
"***  ewnojon  in  the  tril>e  of  Benjamin,  for  all  the  per- 
**•  noticed  is  being  endued  with  it  were  of  that  tribe. 


By  comparing  Judg.  iii,  15;  xx,  16,  with  1  Chron.  xii, 
2,  we  may  gather  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
two  former  texts  as  ^  left-handed**  were  reallv  ambidex- 
tors.  In  the  latter  text  we  learn  that  the  Benjamites 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  were  "  mighty  men,  helpers 
of  the  war.  They  were  armed  with  bows,  and  could 
use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  hurling  [sling- 
ing] and  shooting  arrows  out  of  a  bow."  There  were 
thirty  of  them ;  and  as  they  appear  to  have  been  all  of 
one  family,  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  the  greater  com- 
monness of  this  power  among  the  Benjamites  amee  ftom 
its  being  a  heTeditary  ])eculiarity  of  certain  families  in 
that  tribe.  It  may  also  i>artly  have  been  the  result  of 
cultivation ;  fur,  although  the  left  hand  is  not  naturally 
an  ef^ually  strong  and  ready  instrument  as  the  right 
hand,  it  may  doubtless  be  often  rendered  such  by  early 
and  suitable  training.     See  Hanu. 

Leg  is  the  rendering  of  several  wonis  in  the  A.  V. 
Usually  the  Hcb.  term  is  3?"^3,  kara'  (only  in  the  dual 
C7?7?)>  ^^^  lower  limb  or  shank  of  an  animal  (Exo(L 
xii,  9;  xxix,  17;  Lev.  i,  9, 13;  iv,  11  ;  viii,  21;  ix,  14; 
Amos  iii,  12)  or  a  loi'ust  (Lev.  xi,  21) ;  the  aKt^o^  of  a 
man  (John  xix,  31,  82,  33).  pio,  »h6k  (Chald.  p«, 
$hdk^  of  an  image,  Dan.  ii,  33),  is  properly  the  shin  or 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  but  used  of  the  whole  limb,  e.  g. 
of  a  person  (Deut.  xxviii,  13;  Psa.  cxlvii,  10;  Pn>v. 
xxvi,  7 ;  "thigh,**  Isa.  xlvii,  2;  in  the  phrase  ^hip  [q. 
v.]  and  thigh,"  Judg.  xv,  7 ;  spoken  also  of  the  drawers 
or  Uf/gin*f  Cant,  v,  15) ;  also  the  "  heave  shoulder"  (q.  v.) 
of  the  sacrifice  (Kxod.  xxix,  22,  etc. ;  1  Sam.  ix,  24). 
Once  by  an  extension  of  P^l^,  re'gel  (1  Sam.  xvii,  6\ 
properly  a  foot  (as  usually  rendered).  Elsewhere  im- 
properly  for  ^ZIC,  sho'Mf  the  train  or  trailing  dress  of 
a  female  (Isa.  xlvii,  2) ;  and  n^72C,  tseatla',  a  step-chain 

for  the  feet,  or  perh.  bracelet  for  the  wrist  ("  ornament 
of  the  leg,"  Isa.  iii,  20).     See  Tiiioh. 

Goliath's  greaves  for  his  legs  doubtless  extended  from 
the  knee  to  the  foot  (1  Sam.  xvii,  G).  See  Gkkavem. 
The  bones  of  the  legs  of  persons  crucified  were  broken 
to  hasten  their  death  (John  xix,  31).   See  Crucifixion'. 

Legalists.  Properly  speaking,  a  legalist  is  one 
who  "acts  according  to  the  law;'*  but  in  general  the 
term  is  made  use  of  to  denote  one  who  seeks  salvation  bg 
vorks  of  law  (not  of  the  law,  but  of  "  law"  generally, 
whether  moral  or  ceremonial,  i'K  tpytjv  vo/iov,  Kora.  v, 
20)  instead  of  by  the  merits  of  Christ.  Many  who  are 
alive  to  the  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything 
that  can  pun:hase  salv&tion,  and  who  desire  that  this 
doctrine  should  be  earnestly  and  constantly  inculcate<l 
by  Christian  ministers  in  their  teaching,  conceive  that 
there  is  a  danger  also  on  the  op|)osite  side;  and  that 
while  plain  Antinomian  teaching  would  disgust  most 
hearers,  there  is  a  kind  of  doctrine  scarcely  Jess  mis- 
chievous in  its  consei)uences,  that  which  only  inciden- 
tally touches  on  good  works.  They  think  that  what- 
ever leads  or  leaves  men,  without  distinctly  rejecting 
Christian  virtue,  to  feel  little  anxiety  and  take  little 
pains  about  it;  anything  which,  though  perhaps  not  so 
meant,  is  liable  to  be  so  understood  bv  those  who  have 
the  wish  as  to  leave  them  without  any  feeling  of  real 
shame,  or  mortification,  or  alarm  on  account  of  their 
own  faults  and  moral  deficiencies,  so  as  to  make  them 
anxiously  watchful  only  against  seeking  salvation  by 
goTMl  works,  and  not  at  all  against  seeking  salvation 
triihoitt  go<Kl  works — all  this  (they  consider)  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  acceptable  to  the  corrupt  disposition  of 
the  natural  man  than  that  which  urges  the  necessity  of 
being  **  careful  to  maintain  g<HHl  works."  Those  who 
take  such  a  view  of  the  danger  of  the  case  think  that 
Christian  teachers  should  not  shrink,  through  fear  (»f 
incurring  the  M-rongful  imputation  of  "  legalism,"  from 
earnestly  inculcating  the  points  which  the  apoftics  found 
it  necessary  to  dwell  on  with  such  continual  watchful- 
ness and  frequent  repetition.  But  in  general  the  terra 
is  made  use  of  to  denote  one  who  expects  salvation  by 
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iiu  own  works.  We  may  further  consider  a  legalist  as  |  nccted  with  some  of  the  ancient  bishoprii-s,  by  whose  in- 
one  who  hajB)  no  proper  conviction  of  the  evil  of  sin;  ,  cumbcnts  they  had  long  been  exercised,  and  it  became 
who,  although  he  pretends  to  abide  by  the  law,  yet  has  '  difficult  to  crot?t  new  permanent  ones  on  account  of  the 
not  a  just  idea  of  its  spirituality  and  demands.  He  b  op|M>sition  of  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church ;  so 
ignorant  of  the  grand  scheme  of  salvation  by  free  grace:  '  that  b)>ocial  delegates  were  only  sent  when  affiurs  of  im- 
proud  of  his  own  fancied  righteousness,  he  submits  not  {Kirtani^  n'udcred  such  a  step  necessary.  Even  then  it 
to  the  righte(»usnee»  of  God;  he  derogates  from  the  i  be<;ame  customary'  to  await  the  wish,  or  at  least  to  se- 
honor  of  Christ  by  mixing  his  own  works  with  his ;  an<l,  cure  the  sanction,  of  the  governments  into  whose  states 
in  fact,  denies  the  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  by  they  were  sent.  There  were,  then,  two  kinds  of  legates, 
sup{M)sing  that  he  has  ability  in  himself  to  perform  all  the  Iti/afi  miti^  and  the  Ugati  dtiti  or  miggu 
those  duties  which  God  has  required.  Such  is  the  1.  Ijfyuti  nati,  in  cases  where  the  legation  was  con- 
character  of  the  legalist,  a  characUT  diametrically  o\y-  \  net^ted  with  a  bishopric  The  rights  of  such  a  legate 
|)osite  to  that  of  the  true  Christian,  whose  sentiment '  were  at  firht  ver}-  large;  his  jurisdiction  had  the  char- 
ct>rres|)onds  with  that  of  the  apostle,  who  justly  observes,  acter  oijurutiiciio  ordinaria;  it  also  appears  as  onK- 
**By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of    nan's  ordiruirhrum,  and  formed  a  court  of  last  resort  for 


yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God.    Not  of  works,  lest  any 


those  who  voluntarily  ap{iealed  to  it.     After  the  16th 


man  should  boast"  (Eph.  ii,  8,  IV).— JCden,  Th&ol.  JHct.  s.    century  their  prerogatives  were  gradually  restricted, 
v.;  Buck,  ThcoL  Diet,  s.  v.;  Buchanan,  Doctrine  v/Jub-    and  fnially,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Uffuti  a  Uiirrf, 


tificationj  I>ect.  vi,  especially  p.  ir>3  sq. 


the  title  lx>came  merely  a  nominal  one,  the  metropolitan 


Legates  and  Nlncios  of  the  Roman  Catholic    not  being  even  entitled  to  having  the  cross  borne  before 
Church.  With  reference  to  the  endeavors  of  that  Church    him  where  there  was  a  legutus  a  latere  (c.  23,  X,  Jm 


to  unite  all  the  congregations  into  one  vast  system,  and 


priril^ffWfj  v,  33 ;  Innocent  III,  in  c  5,  Cone.  Latfrofu 


to  rule  over  them  successfully,  preventing  all  heresy  a.  1215). 

and  division,  the  Council  of  Sardica  (313)   expressly  2.  Lvgati  viutH  or  dati.     These  arc  divided  into,  (1) 

stated:  *'Quod  si  is,  qui  rogat  caiisam  suam  iterum  au-  If^legati^  appointed  for  one  specific  object.     It  was  al- 

diri,  deprecatione  sua  moverit  epis(.*opum  Komanum,  nt  ready  forbidden  in  the  ^liddle  Ages  to  appoint  members 

de  latere  sua  pre^i/teros  tmttat fOrit  in  )K>testate  ejus,"  etc.  of  the  clergy  in  their  jilace.     (2 J)  A'uwm  a])<>stoUcif  who 

{Con,  Sardic.  c.  7,  in  c.  3(),  can.  ii,  qii.  \i).     The  Romish  arc  em|)owered  to  enforiM}  the  commaiuls  contained  in 

clergy  was  therefore  sent  abroad  everj'where.     In  the  their  mandates.     In  onler  to  eflFect  this  object  they 


African  churches,  however,  they  n*fiised  to  admit  into 
fellowship  those  *'  qui  ad  transmarina  (^concilia)  putave- 


were  given  a  right  of  jurisdiction  until  the  IGth  centu- 
ry.    To  enable  them  to  legislate  in  reser\-eil  cast's,  they 


rit  appellandum"  (Cocfer  ecclejt,  Aj'ric,  c  12o),  and  wrote  ,  were  investeil  with  a  rnamiatum  tjHrciaUy  making  the 
to  Celestine  at  Rome,"Ut  aliqui  tampiam  a  luxe  sancti-  rcser\'ations  ffeneraliter  for  them.  They  could  grant 
tatis  latere  mittantur,  nulla  invenimns  patruni  syno<lo  indulgences  for  any  period  not  exceeding  a  year.  Ml 
constitutum"  {^ihid.c,  13«<).  Thomassin  (^Vetux  ac  mrva  other  legates  were  subject  to  them  except  such  as  had 
ecdesue  disciplinii,  p.  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  117)  has  collecte<l  in-  I  s|Hfcial  privileges  granted  them  by  the  pope.  The  in- 
stances of  delegations  having  been  sent  in  various  cases  signia  of  the  nuncio  comprised  a  red  dress,  a  whim 
during  the  4th  and  otii  contv.ries.  But,  as  vicars  of  the  horse,  and  golden  spurs.  (3)  lvgati  ab  lattrr.  Special 
bishop  of  I^>me,  we  Hu'l  in  Western  Illyria  the  bishoi»s  delegates  who  acted  as  actual  representatives  of  the 
<»f  Thessslonica  after  Dnniasus  (^a.  367) ;  in  Gaul,  the  :  |ki|k*h,  and  who  {KKssessed  all  the  highest  prcrogativcA. 


bishops  of  Aries  aOer  Zosimus  (a.  417) ;  in  Spain,  the 
bishops  of  Seville  after  Simplicius  (a.  467)  (C-onstant. 
De  a/Uiquis  canonum  coUtc(ionibuf,  Xo.23-25;  Gallande, 
De  vetustvB  cafunuim  mUf.ctwnibus  diMerf,  i,  23  s(|. ;  Pe- 


Thcir  plenarj'  ismer  is  thus  expressetl :  " Noc^tra  ^•ice. 
qwe  corrigenda  sunt  corrigat,  quie  statuenda  constitoat^ 
(( iregi  )r.  VII,  Kp.  lib.  i  v,  ep.  26).  They  exercised  AJurut^ 
dictm  ordituirut  in  the  provinces,  had  power  to  susijeiid 


trus  de  Marca,  De  concordui  sacfrdo/ii  ac  inijiytrii,  lib.  the  bishops,  and  to  disiHxse  of  all  reserved  cases.  The 
V,  cap.  19  sq.,  30  sq.).  Among  the  delegates  of  the  :  manifold  complaints  which  arose  in  the  course  uf  titut: 
bishop  of  Rome  we  must  also  put  the  AiMKTisiarii  [  see  led  the  )x)i>es  to  alter  some  j>oints  of  the  s}'stera.  Leo 
Apockisiauius]  sent  to  the  imperial  court  at  Constan-  X,  in  the  I^tcran  ('ouncil  of  1515,  caused  it  to  be  rule<l 
tinople.  Leo  Land  particularly  Gregory  I,  can>fully  ,  that  the  cardinal  legate  should  have  a  settled  residem^e; 
continued  the  rc'lations  established  by  tljcir  legates,  and  |  and  the  Conf/rtf/atio  pro  interpretatione  Owe.  Trkl.  con- 
created  m.ire,  in  onler  Ut  improve  the  condition  of  the  strue<l  the  resolutiimsof  the  councils  so  as  to  make  them 
churches,  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  Rome,    (ireg-    verj'  favorable  to  the  bishops. 

cry  appointed  bishop  Maximus  of  Syracuse  (»vcr  all  the        The  Refonnaiion  gave  occasion  for  the  sending  of  a 
churches  of  Sicily  ('*  super  cunctas  ecclesias  Siciliie  to . . .    large  nuinl)cr  of  legates,  and  also  for  the  nomination  of 
vices  sedis  apostolicas  ministrare  dccemimus"),  with  the  i  ]>ermnnent  nuncios  at  Lucerne,  1579;  Vienna,  1581 ;  Co- 
right  of  deciding  on  allext^pt  the  aiUMe  m(tjnrf».    This    logne,  15H2;  Brussels,  1588:  this,  however,  gav«  rise  to 
ottice  was,  however,  vested  only  in  the  individual,  not    fresh  disturbances  in  the  Church.     The  troubles  caused 
in  the  see  ('*Quas  vices  non  loco  tribuimus,  sed  |)erso-    by  the  nuncion  were  the  cause  of  the  adoption  of  a  new 
nas,"  c.  6,  X.  J)e  prfEsumtiombuSj  ii,  23,  a.  592 ;  c.  3,  can.    article  under  the  t/racamiiui  nationia  Genncndca,     In 
vii,  qiu  i,  iK)  [a.591J,c.39;  can.  xi,  qu.  i,  and  (ionzalez  ,  the  mean  time  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  dis- 
Tellez  toe.  1,X. /><'o//trto%«ri,i.30,a.O).    To  England  '  turlnng  all  preconceived  plans.     After  the  restoration 
Gregory  sent  Auj^ustine  (a. 6()1),  with  the  mission  of  im-    of  order  in  the  hierarchy  the  system  of  legations  was 
proving  the?  Church  organization  of  that  country',  and  i  revived,  but  with  many  m<Klification8,  alterinj:^  its  Mid- 
jMirticularly  «»f  upholding  the  episcopacy  ( Epi»t.  64,  a.    <lle-Age  featun'S.     The  second  article  of  the  French 
6()l,in  c.3,cau.  xxv,qu.ii);  and  Agathon  (678)  also  sent    Concordat  of  18<U  states  expressly:  **Aucan  indivi<lu  se 
the  Roman  abbi>t  .John  to  that  country'  to  oi^aniz<i  wor-  \  disaiit  nonce,  It'-gat,  vi<»ire  ou  commissairc  apostoliqiie, 
r\\\\\  convoke  a  council  to  iu({uire  into  the  state  of  re-    ou  se  prevalant  de  toutc  autre  denomination,  nc  pounra. 
ligion,and  rejwrt  there<in  at  his  return  (Ik*<la,  tlutt,  KccL    sans  I'autorisation  du  gouveniement,  exenxsr  sur  le  sol 
lib.  iv,  cap.  18).    Aup^ustine  is  said  to  have  himself  taken    Franvais  ni  ailleurs.  aucune  fonction  relative  aux  aflairps 
|)art  in  settling  wrlesiastical  affairs  during  a  journey    der«*glise(iallicane.*'    This  clearly  removed  the  original 
through  (iaul,and  conferred  with  the  bishop  of  Aries  as    fouiulation  of  the  intercourse  formerly  existing  between 
his  legate.    Gregory  I  sent  also  other  sj^cial  delegates    the  papal  see  and  these  ctiuntries.     Moreover,  semi 
to  Gaid,  in  onler  to  impmvc  the  state  of  the  churches  '  Roman  Catholic  governments,  such  as  Austria,  Fnuice^ 
there,  with  the  aid  of  the  bisho])s  and  the  king  (^Tho-    S}>ain.  etc.,  reser\'e<l  to  themselves  the  right  to  pnv^ 
massin,  c.  118).    In  the  course  of  time  the  legates  were    out  the  parties  who  should  be  accredited  to  their  cmr^^ 
em{K>wered  to  act  by  themselves  on  the  onlers  commu-    as  nuncios  (Klr.ber,  KuropdtMchtM  Volkerr,  §  186^  Aa^  ^"^ 
nicated  to  them  at  Rome.    The  vicariates  became  con-   a.).    The  formula  of  the  oath  of  obedience  to  tkr 
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which,  since  Gregory  YII,  is  taken  by  bishopfi  at  their 
ordination,  says:  **L«egatum  apo8toli<-ffi  sedifl  .  .  .  hono- 
rilice  tracrabo  et  in  suih  uecewitatibus  ailjuvabo"  (c.  4, 
X.  De  jurrjurandoy  iL  24).  This  involves  the  duty  uf 
»u]iporting  the  procurationB.  But  the  state  is  also  en- 
listed on  account  of  its  power. 

The  usual  envoys  of  the  pope  have  now  the  titles  of, 
1.  J^e^ti  mitif  no  longer  invested  with  an  inherent  riglit 
to  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.     2.  lAtgtiti  i 
dati,  migti,  which  are  divided  into  (I)  l^ffitti  a  Itttere  ' 
or  fie  lairre,  who,  it  is  stated,  are  entitled  to  be  canoni-  • 
caUy  designated  as  cardhials  a  latere  or  legates  de  la-  ' 
ten^.     This  is  incorrect,  for  cardinals  arc  now  seldom  | 
sent  on  such  missions,  if  ever,  but,  on  the  contran*,  other  | 
members  of  the  clergy,  cum  pot^Mute  ktfuH  a  lalrre,     (2)  | 
iViMrii  apostoiici,  bearers  of  apostolic  mandates.    AVliile  | 
the  fonner  are  looked  upon  as  arabasHailors,  it  is  a  nice  I 
question  whether  the  latter  occupy  the  second  position,  | 
that  of  envoys.     They  are  either  ordinary  permanent  i 
nuncios,  as  in  Germany,  or  extraonlinarv',  sent  for  some 
special  purpose.    (3)  hUemuftcii  i^rrsitjUfUefX  cnnMidere<l 
by  some  as  forming  a  third  class,  by  others  as  belonging  | 
to  the  second.     At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  it  was 
decided  by  the  first  article  of  the  R^yUmfnt  »ur  le  rang  ' 
nttre  Its  A  gens  dijihmatiques  that  the  first  class  would  ! 
be  formed  of  A  mbtissadeursy  Leguts  ou  \onces ;  and  in  i 
article  fourth,  that  no  change  w(»uld  1x2  made  in  regani  ! 
to  papal  representatives.    Sec  KXwhcr ^VOlkerrecht :  Hcff-  ! 
ttr^VOlktrrecht ;  Witu»»j  Das  KnropatMrhe  Gesandschaj}*-  \ 
rerht:  ^hulte,  Kafhoiisch,KirclU'nr&cht{(iief»on^\S(Ai);  j 
Walter,  Kirchenrtcht  (11th  c<lit.  Bonn,  18.54);  Herzog, 
R<ral-Encyklop,\\\\, 269  sq. ;  Weuer  und  Welte,  Kirchen- 
/.^eriktm^  vi,  409  sq. 

Legend  (Lat..  Ifgrmla, "  things  to  be  read,*'  lessons) 
was  the  name  given  in  early  times,  in  the  Koman  ('ath-  ! 
olic  Church,  to  a  book  containing  the  daily  lessons  which  ' 
were  wont  to  be  read  as  ]>art  of  divine  sor\'ice.     This  ' 
name,  however,  in  process  of  Lime,  was  used  to  <lesignatc  i 
the  Uves  of  saints  and  martyis,  as  well  as  the  collection  | 
of  such  narratives.  fnHn  the  fact  tliat  these  were  read  by  - 
the  monks  at  matins,  and  after  dinner  in  the  refe(*tories.  < 
Among  numerous  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  le-  ; 
geiids,  the  following  is  the  most  proltable.     Before  i*ol-  | 
leges  were  established  in  the  monasteries  where  the  I 
schools  were  held,  the  pntfcssors  in  rhetoric  frcciuently  i 
gave  their  pupils  the  life  of  some  saint  for  a  trial  of  their  | 
talent  for  tunplification.     The  students,  being  constant- 
ly at  a  lo(«  to  furnish  <mt  their  pages,  invented  roost  of 
those  wonderful  ailventures.     Jortin  observes  that  the 
Christians  used  to  collect,  out  of  Ovid,  ]ii\'y,  and  other 
pagan  poets  and  historians,  the  miracles  and  {)ortents  to 
be  found  there,  and  aiwommodated  them  to  their  own 
monks  and  saints.    The  good  fathers  of  that  age.  whose 
{simplicity  was  not  inferior  to  their  devotion,  were  so  de- 
lighted with  these  flowers  of  rhetoric  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  make  a  collection  of  thtfse  miraculous  comiswi- 
tions,  not  imagining  that  at  some  di.ttant  i»erioii  they 
would  become  nuUters  of  faith.    Yet,  wh<^n  .Jacob  de  Vo- 
ragine,  Peter  de  Natalibus,  ami  Peter  Kiba<leneira  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  they  sought  for  their  materials  in 
the  libraries  of  the  monasteries;  and,  awakening  from 
the  dust  these  manusi>ri])ts  of  amplification,  imagined 
they  maile  an  invaluable  present  to  the  world  by  laying 
bcffMre  them  these  voluminous  al»surdities.     The  ])eople 
received  these  pious  fictions  with  all  imaginable  sim- 
V^i'^ty,  ami,  as  few  wcTe  able  to  road,  the  lxx>ks  con- 
taining them  were  amply  illastrnted  with  cuts  which 
wndered  the  story  intelligible. 

Many  of  these  legends,  the  production  of  monastics, 

fw  invented,  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a 

xiew  to  serve  the  interests  of  monasticism,  particularly 

to  cult  the  character  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  to 

wpwwat  their  voluntary-  austerities  as  purchasing  the 

pKolitt  favor  of  heaven.     For  this  purpose  they  un- 

•cwpoknuily  ascribe  to  their  patrons  and  ft)unders  the 

ypms  flf  voiklng  miracles  on  the  most  trifling  oi-ca- 

Wtt  Many  of  these  miradcs  are  blasphemous  paro- 


dies on  those  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  not  a  few  are  bor- 
niwed  from  the  pagan  mythology' ;  but  some  are  so  ex- 
quisitely al)surd  that  no  one  but  a  monk  could  have 
dreamed  of  imposing  such  nonsense  on  the  most  besotted 
of  mankind.  "  It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  proofs 
of  the  ready  belief  which  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  Ro- 
manists give  to  tales  of  miracles  worked  by  their  priests ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  earlier  legemls  we  very 
rarely  find  supeniatural  powers  attributed  to  the  secular 
etrdesiastics;  the  hen)es  of  most  of  the  tales  arc  monks 
and  hermits,  whose  voluntary  poverty  seemed  to  bring 
them  down  to  a  level  of  sympathy  with  the  lower  or- 
ders. Indiscriminate  alms,  which  have  often  l)een  dem- 
onstrated to  be  the  source  of  great  e\'ils,  are  always  pop- 
ular with  the  uninstructcd,  and  hence  we  find  that  many 
of  the  heroes  t>f  the  legi>nds  are  celebrate<l  for  the  prod- 
igality of  their  benevolence.  The  miracles  attributed 
to  the  Irish  saints  are  even  more  extravagant  than  those 
in  the  Continental  niartymlogies.  We  find  St.  Patrick 
performing  the  miracle  of  raising  the  dead  to  life  no  less 
than  seventeen  times,  and  on  one  occasitm  he  restores 
animation  to  thirty-four  |>er8ons  at  once,  (ierald,  bish- 
op of  Mayo,  however,  surpassed  St.  Patrick,  for  he  not 
only  resuscitated  the  dead  daughter  of  the  king  of  Con- 
naught,  but  miraculously  changed  her  sex,  that  she 
might  inherit  the  crown  of  the  province,  in  which  the 
Salic  law  was  then  established.  We  find,  also,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  many  miracles  specially  worked  to 
support  individual  doctrines,  particularly  the  mystery 
of  transubstantiation.  Indeed,  a  miracle  appears  to  have 
been  no  unusual  resource  of  a  puzzled  controversialist. 
On  one  occasion  the  sanctitv  of  the  wafer  is  stated  to 
have  been  proved  by  a  mule's  kneeling  to  worship  it; 
at  another  time  a  pet  lamb  kneels  down  at  the  elevation 
of  t  he  host ;  a  spider,  which  St,  Francis  d'Ariano  acci- 
dentally swallowed  while  receiving  the  sacrament,  came 
out  of  his  thigh ;  and  when  St.  Elmo  was  pining  at  be- 
ing too  long  excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  sacra- 
mental mysteries,  the  holy  elements  were  brought  to 
him  by  a  pigeon.  But  the  princii)al  legends  devined  for 
the  general  exaltation  of  the  Romish  Cliurch  refer  to 
the  exercise  of  power  over  the  devil.  In  the  south  of 
Ireland  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  of  Satan's 
appearance  in  ])roper  person,  his  resistance  to  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Protestant  minister,  and  his  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  the  exorcisms  of  the  parish  priest.  In  general, 
the  localities  of  the  stories  are  laid  at  some  neighlmring 
village ;  yet,  easy  as  this  renders  refutation,  it  b  won- 
derful to  fin<l  how  generally  such  a  tale  w  credited. 
From  the  archives  of  the  Silesian  Church,  we  find  that 
some  (rerman  I'rotestants  seem  to  Ixlieve  in  the  exor- 
cising jMJwers  of  the  Romish  priests.  Next  to  the  le- 
gends of  miracles  rank  those  of  extraordinary'  austeri- 
ties, su<;h  as  that  St.Polycronus  alM'ays  took  up  a  huge 
tree  on  his  shoulders  when  he  went  to  i)ray;  that  St. 
Bamadatus  shut  himself  up  in  a  narrow  iron  cage;  that 
St.  Adhelm  cxjoKd  himself  to  the  mr)st  stimulating 
temptaiioiifl,  and  then  defied  the  devil  to  make  him 
yield;  an<l  (hat  St. Macarius  imdertook  a  jtenance  for 
sin  six  m<inthH,  bccauM  he  had  so  far  yielded  to  passion 
as  to  kill  a  flea.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  tlicMr, 
Ixicause  they  are  manifestly  derived  from  the  habits 
of  the  Oriental  fanatics,  and  are  evident  exaggerations 
made  without  taste  or  judgment.  See  Uistoiy  ojTop' 
erg  (Ixjnd.  1838,8vo). 

The  m«»8t  celebrated  of  these  popular  mediieval  fie* 
tions  is  the  lA-tfcnda  Avrea,  or  Golden  Legend,  origi- 
nally written  in  Latin,  in  the  13th  centurj',  by  Jacob  de 
Voragine  (<(.  v.), a  Dominican  friar,  wh(»  afterwards  l)c- 
came  archbishop  of  fJenoa,  and  died  in  1298.  This  work 
was  the  great  text-book  of  legendarj'  lore  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  It  was  translated  into  French  in  the  14th 
centurj'  by  Jean  de  Vigny,  and  in  the  ir»th  into  Eng- 
lu«h  bv  William  Caxton.  It  has  latelv  been  made  more 
accessible  by  a  new  French  translation :  La  Ugt-nde 
Doree,  tradvite  dn  I.ativ,  par  M.  (J.  B.  (Par.  185«V).  there 
is  a  copy  of  the  ori^nnal,  with  the  Gesta  Lonrjohardorum 
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appended,  in  the  Hansard  0>Jlcge  Libran'f  Cambridge, 
printed  at  Strasburg  in  14%.  Longfellow,  in  a  note 
to  hid  beautiful  ]x>ein,  sayts^'I  liave  called  this  poem 
the  Golden  Legend,  l>ecaut)e  the  story  upon  which  it  is 
ffumdcd  seems  u>  me  to  surpass  all  other  legends  in  beau- 
ty and  signiticanec.  It  exhibits,  amid  the  corruptions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  virtue  of  disinterestedness  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  power  of  Faith,  Uo|)e,  and  Charity 
suflicicnt  for  all  the  exigencies  of  life  and  death.**  The 
story  is  told,  and  ))crhaps  invented,  by  Hartmann  von 
der  Aue,  a  Minnesinger  of  the  Tith  centurj*.  The  orig- 
inal may  be  found  in  Marlath's  Ah-deutiche  GetHchte^ 
with  a  modern  German  version.  There  is  another  in 
Marbach's  VoUahucher^  No.  32.  We  may  mention  also, 
among  other  proiiuctions,  the  KaUerchroiuk  (lm|)erial 
Chronicle),  where  the  legendary  element  forms  a  verj' 
important  part  of  the  whole,  and  Wemer^s  versified 
Marienleben  (Life  of  Mary),  written  in  1173,  etc.  The 
authors  of  these  works  were  ecclesiastics,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing age,  when  the  mediieval  poetry  of  Germany  was 
in  its  richest  bloom,  and  the  fosterers  of  the  i)oetic  art 
were  emperors  and  princes,  the  legend  was  employed  by 
laymen  on  a  grand  scale,  and  fomieil  the  subject-matter 
of  epic  narratives.  Thus  Ilartmaiui  von  der  Aue  work- 
ed u))  into  a  poem  the  religious  legends  about  ( rregory ; 
Konrad  von  Fussesbruimen  those  concerning  t)ie  child- 
hood of  Jesus ;  Kudolph  von  Kmn  those  about  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat:  and  Uimbat  von  Durne  those  about  St. 
(veorge.  lletween  the  14th and  ICth  centuries  legends  in 
])rose  began  also  to  appear,  such  as  Hermann  von  Fritz- 
iar's  Von  ticrn  I/eilU/en  I^beti  (written  about  1343 ),  and 
gradually  supplanted  the  others. 

Much  of  this  legendary  rubbish  was  cleared  away 
by  Tillemont,  Fleury,  Baillet,  Launoi,  and  IViUandus,  but 
the  faith  in  many  of  them  still  remains  strong  in  the 
more  ignorant  minils  of  the  liomish  Church.  The  re- 
peated and  still  continued  editions  of  the  Acta  Sando^ 
rum  (4.  V.)  afford  sufiicient  evidence  of  this. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  work  on  the 
Mibject  of  the  legends  in  that  commenced  by  the  Bollan- 
dists  in  the  17tli  century j  Acta  Saiictorutn,  and  still  in 
process  of  publication.  Legends  are  found  not  only  in 
the  Roman  Catholic,  but  also  in  the  Greek  Church. 
They  also  found  an  entrance  into  the  natunuU  literature 
of  Christian  nations.  Among  the  Crermans  especially 
was  this  the  case,  particularly  in  the  I'ith  century,  al- 
though s{)ecimcns  of  legendary  poems  are  not  altogether 
wanting  at  an  earlier  period.  In  Great  Britain,  aUo,  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  have  sprung 
afresh  into  popular  favor,  after  centuries*  of  comparative 
obscurity,  and  have  once  more  become  the  treasure-house 
from  which  poet  and  painter  draw  subjects  for  their  pic- 
tures, and  in  which  essayists,  weary  of  the  old  heathen 
classics,  seek  for  illustrations  and  allusions.  The  first  of 
the  recent  poet^  however,  who  clearly  apprehended  the 
poetic  and  spiritual  elements  of  the  old  Christian  legend 
was  Herder,  and  his  exami>lc  has  been  followed  by  oth- 
er piK'ts,  for  example,  the  romantic  school  in  (irermany, 
and  Bulwer  and  Tennyson  in  England.  The  tendency 
to  mythic  embellishment  showed  itself  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  later  saints  and  holy 
men  and  women.  Of  all  these,  the  most  captivating, 
as  an  amiable  weakness,  was  the  devotion  to  the  Virgin. 
The  denial  of  the  title  **  The  Mother  of  God"  by  Nes- 
torius  was  that  which  sounded  most  offensive  to  the 
general  ear;  it  was  the  intelligil>le,  odious  point  in  his 
heresy,  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  paissionate  vio- 
lence with  which  that  controversy  was  agitateil;  and 
the  favorable  issue  to  those  who  might  seem  most  zeal- 
ous for  the  Virgin's  glory  gave  a  stnuig  impulse  to  the 
worship:  for,  from  that  time,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
be<*ame  in  the  East  an  integral  part  of  Chrij^tianity. 
Among. Justinian's  splendid  edifices  arose  many  church- 
es declicatod  to  the  Mother  of  Gml.  The  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  was  celebrated  both  under  Justin  and  Jus- 
tinian, lleraclius  had  images  of  the  Virgin  on  his  masts 
when  he  sailed  to  Constantinople  to  overthrow  I'hocas; 


and  before  the  end  of  the  century  the  Virgin  is  become 
the  tutelar  deity  of  that  city,  which  is  saved  by  her  in- 
tercession from  the  ^iaracena.     ^  The  hbtory  of  Chris- 
tianity," says  dean  Milman,  "cannot  be  understood  with- 
out ))ausing  at  stated  periods  to  sur\'ey  the  progretM 
and  development  of  the  Christian  mythology,  which, 
gradually  growing  up,  and  springing  as  it  did  from  nat- 
ural an(l  universal  instincts,  took  a  more  perfect  and 
systematic  form,  and  at  length,  at  the  height  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  as  much  a  part  of  Latin  Christiani- 
ty as  the  primal  truths  of  the  GospcL     This  religion 
gradually  moulded  together  all  which  arose  out  of  the 
natural  instincts  of  man,  the  undying  reminiscences  of 
all  the  older  religions — the  Jewish,  the  Pagan,  and  the 
Platonic— with  the  few  and  indistinct  glimpses  of  the 
invisible  world,  and  the  future  state  of  being  in  the  New 
Tesument,  into  a  vast  system,  more  sublime,  perhaps,  for 
its  indefiniteness,  which,  being  necessary  in  that  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  could  not  but  grow  up  out  of  the  kin- 
dled imagination  and  religious  faith  of  Christendom. 
The  histx>rian  who  should  presume  to  condemn  such  a 
religion  as  a  vast  plan  of  fraud,  or  a  philosopher  who 
should  venture  to  disdain  it  as  a  fabric  of  folly  only  de- 
serving to  be  forgotten,  would  be  equally  unjust,  equally 
blind  to  its  real  uses,  assuredly  ignorant  of  its  importance 
and  its  significance  in  the  history  of  man ;  for  on  this, 
the  ix>pular  Christianity  —  popular,  as  comprehending 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  in  rank,  and  even  in 
intellectual  estimation— turns  the  whole  history  of  man 
for  many  centuries.     It  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  ctm- 
sequence  of  the  sacerdotal  dominion  over  mankind,  the 
groundwork  of  authority  at  which  the  world  trembled, 
which  founded  and  overthrew  kingdoms,  bound  togeth- 
er or  set  in  antagonistic  array  nations,  dassea,  ranks, 
orders  of  society.    Of  this,  the  parent,  when  the  time  ar- 
rived, of  poetry,  of  art,  the  Christian  historian   must 
watch  the  growth  and  mark  the  gradations  by  which  it 
gathered  into  itself  the  whole  activity  of  the  human 
mind,  and  quickened  that  acti\'ity  till  at  length  the  mind 
outgrew  that  which  had  been  so  long  almost  its  sole  oc- 
cupation.    It  endured  till  faith,  with  the  schoolmen, 
led  into  the  fathomless  depths  of  metaphysics,  b^^a  to 
aspire  after  liiglier  truths;  with  the  Reformers,  attempt- 
ing to  refine  reUgion  to  its  primary  spiritual  simplicity, 
this  even  yet  prolific  legendary  Christianity,  which  had 
been  the  accessory  and  supplementary  Bible,  the  author- 
itative and  accepted,  though  often  unwritten  (lospel  of 
centuries,  was  gradually  dropped,  or  left  but  to  the  hum- 
blest and  most  ignorant,  at  least  to  the  more  imaginative 
and  less  practical  part  of  mankimL"     **The  influence 
that  these  works  exerted  on  the  mcdiseval  mind,**  say.t 
Ilardwick,  *'  was  deep  and  universaL     While  they  fed 
almost  ever}'  stream  of  superstition,  and  excited  an  un- 
healthy craving  for  the  marvellous  and  the  roaiantic, 
they  were  nearly  always  tending,  in  their  mora/,  to  enlist 
the  affections  of  the  reader  on  the  side  of  gentleness  and 
virtue,  more  espetdally  by  setting  forth  the  necessity  of 
patience,  and  extolling  the  heroic  energy*  of  faith.    One 
class  of  those  biographies  descr\'C  a  high  amoimt  vf 
credit ;  they  are  written  by  some  friend  or  pupil  of  thei^ 
subject ;  they  are  natural  and  life-like  pictures  of  th^ 
times,  preserving  an  instructive  portrait  of  the  mission'-' 
ar\',  the  recluse,  the  bishop,  or  the  roan  of  buaineaa;  ye^ 
most  commonly  the  acts  an<l  sufferings  of  the  medijertfil 
saint  have  no  claim  to  a  pl^ce  in  the  sphere  of  hiator3r* 
or  at  best  they  have  l)een  so  wantonly  embellished  ^^ 
the  fancy  of  the  author  that  we  can  distinguish  t( 
few  of  the  particles  of  truth  from  an  interminable 
of  fict  i(  >n.     As  t  hesc  '  Li  ves*  were  circulated  freely  in  t*»<^ 
language  of  the  |)eoplo,  they  would  ccmstitute  import»s^^ 
items  in  the  fireside  reading  of  the  age;  and  so 
was  the  response  they  Aumd  in  men  of  every  grade,  tla  J 
notwithstanding  feeble  efforts  to  reform  them,  or  at 
to  eliminate  a  few  of  the  more  monstrous  and 
they  kept  their  hold  on  Christendom  at  large,  and 
subsisting  even  now  in  the  creations  of  the  medise'V  '< 
artist "  (CA.  //«/.  MiddU  Agef), 


On  tbe  origin  or  these  lef^nda  (h 


lined.    ; 


>  Great  iliver-   He  diecl  in  1719.    He  publuheil  eeveial  m 


nonb«n  Sk»lil»,whu, 
ID  hie  Kirlike  niiKratiuna  auutlinartl,  curiul  witb  lbi>ni 
the  Uy>  uC  Iheir  own  mylhgli^y,  but  rvgilaceii  their  pa- 
gan heroea  by  Cbnutiaii  kings  and  waniiin.  fjalmaiiiua 
adopted  (he  theory,  wbicb  was  inJorsed  by  Warton.  that 
the  germg  of  rumaiitic  tkliun  ori^neleil  wilh  the  »tra- 
is  and  Aiabiaua,  and 


L^ger,  JaSD,  a  French  Prolealant  miniater,  wu 

m  ill  .Sivuy  iu  11)16.    He  waa  paator  of  ■  Church 

the  WaUlenaoH,  but  forlunalely  escapH  frum  the  ina»- 

cre  oC  lUuJ.     He  ifierwarda  went  Iu  Fraiiee,  anil  tui- 

ited  the  inlen-eiiliou  of  the  court  fur  bit  ctiutilrvnieii. 

:  1IW3  he  went  to  Holland,  and  bcoame  putor  of  a 

..'alluoD  Church  in  I^eyden.     He  dieil  in  IGTO.     Li'^er 

roi>etotheeff«t»oflhet:ro.ade*,or.acwmlin(|!toWar.    wrote  « //Mlwy  o/fAf  fjlumSa  o/(A»  !««■■«,!/■ /Vrf- 

toii  biiDKU;  to  the  Arab  vuiiquegta  lu  J^mn;  (bat  fruai    ,«^  (iMlfl).     See  Waijienhkh. 

ibenct  theviHaaed  inloFnnce.and  toukdeepeal  root  in . ,_      ,,      ., 

Brittwv.    Otbe«.iBai«,haveaeeuinthet,ieaofchiv-       I-P"de«nati>-     See  Mag  if. 
aln-  only  a  new  deyelopnuml  of  the  dasuu  lejten.ln  uf        *'^  Sion  i^iyHw,  (Jr«:iied  frum  the  l.aliii  ltffio\  ■ 
tiriiece  ind  Iialv.    Aa  ChriaiUnity  uiiqunaiunalilv  bor-    ">""  'iivwim  of  tlie  Koman  army,  omajioiidiiiK  nearly 
towed  and  ntodi'tied  to  iu  own  me  many  uf  tlie  outward    '"  '^e  mnilcru  ngimaa.     It  ahvayii  compriiwl  a  \».tgfi 
ceremuniea  of  |iaKani>in,a»  they  held  that  the  Chrintian    Iwdy  of  nieii,  but  the  numUi  .         .— 

Irourrur  only  adopted  and  tranimuled  tbe  hemes  of 
cluNeal  poetry.  The  rmearchea  uf  count  Vilkmaniui- 
and  lady  Charlotte  Schreibcr,  however,  til  whieh  the  at- 

■  the  leanied  world  hail  beeii  dirrclnt  before  by    "*' 


■  varied  so  tniu'h  at  differ- 
in  that  there  ii  coniiidcrablc  discrepancy  ui  the 
cmeiila  with  reference  to  it.     The  iPi^oti  B|i{iean  Ii> 
e  ori);iiially  coiilaiued  about  0000  men,  and  Iu  tiave 
n  jinduaUy  to  twice  that  number,  or  e\ 


ic  of  Uhriit  it  teenu  In 
thia  waa  eicliuivc  of  bunemeu,  who 
'd  an  additional  body  ■mounliiiK  to  one 
.nfaiilr)-.     As  all  the  divifiinia  of  the  llo- 
wiili  the  I  f*"  army  are  noticed  in  Scri|iturG,  we  may  add  that 
la  I'tice,   ""^^  legion  was  divided  iato  ten  (oioifa  or  batlalioua, 


Leyden,  Uouee.  ami  Sharon  Turner,  conclusively  prove  ,  ""*  "l*"'  "'*  " 
that  the  inie  thcorv  as  lo  their  origin  is  that  t'hev  are  |  "^  '"*"'  "■*"  """ 
Cymric  ot  Aimuriiaui.  or  both.    The  wealth  of  Iho  old   "suaUy  fi« 
Cymric  literature  in  this  |ianicular  n!S|icct  waa  wver  i  '*=■'"'  *^  ''' 
even  aus|)ecled  uiilil  lady  Charlotte  Schreiber, 
■id  of  ail  eminent  Wvbh  scbolar.  tbe  Kev.  The 

■a  Knglisb  venion.  the  cuUei'iion  of  early  Cymric  tal 
known  a*  the  Uabuogiii*.   M.  de  la  Villemarque,  for  his  i  ""- 

own  side  of  the  Channel,  not  oidvconHmw  the  evidence  K"™'  '"  »"'•■"  »  "  emioiteo  as  a  consul  utiii  >.i  me 
of  lady  Schreiber.hut  brings  fiirw'aid  additional  items  of  I  ""nter  div^«ion^  clearly  showa  that  6000  hail  Ihi-oiih!  at 
proof,  from  fratfroenw  uf  Breton  sunKi  and  poems,  that  ■  I™*  the  formal  number  of  a  legion.  See  Smith's  Dirl. 
the  roola  of  their  reiiowui-d  ftction  lie  ileep  in  their  lit-  '  "J  '-'""•  ■*  "'■  ■■  ''•  -^rroy,  Itoman. 

eraturc  also.  Their  very  form-^thc  eight  -  mlUbled  '  The  word  AyiViN  came  to  be  tiscd  to  express  a  gr.'al 
rhyme,  iu  which  the  French  metrical  vereinn  is'wrilten  '  """'Utf  "'  mulliludc  (e.  g.  of  angiK  Slalt.  xxvi,  a31. 
-he  claims,  and  apparenUy  with  justice,  as  Cymric.  \  T'""  thf  u"'^!*"''  I""'  (Mark  v. »;  oim|«re  16.,  tihtn 
See  CTiambers,  Cytup.  a.  v. ;  ChcIov.  Hril.  a.  v.  j  Herz-ig, !  •"^•^  his  name,  answers, "  My  name  is  l*K«in.  for  «y 
fooZ-AiKj*.  viii,  m  mi.;  Vo!,-cl,l>t«/rf.»i«r  IJ,«-h.  «.  i  "™  '^"i-  .  >'■"?  '"""■"•"f  '.'",'""  ^  I"  """ 
Wirdiffa,s  dtr  U,j,ndn.  in  lUgen's  IIUl.  HmO.  A MaH.ll.  ,  "'«'"  '*  "'"^  f™"  't*  K«'>I>""««1  «""'»•  «>»>  "'en 
l,Lpi.l8il|,p.Ulsq.;  Mrs.  jBmcsiiit,/.r^MJs  i/fAr.l/v- ,  apply  it  (lliSS  or  V-W)  lo  inanimate  object*,  as  when 
•aKic  Onltri,  and  her  Ijyrwli  uf  the  MaJiama.  See  ,  ihev  speak  of  "a  legion  of  Dlive^"  etc.  (see  l.it;hifiH>t. 
Hmt.  I  Hv>:  IMr.  tl  TuU. ;  Uuntarf,  La.  Talm.  s.  r.>— KitKh 

Lesand,  Oolden.     A  renowned  coUeciion  of  le-  .  t>ee  Akmv. 
poh  written  in  the  13th  century  by  Jacob  de  Voragine        legion.  Tbeban,  according  to  Euehrrius,  was  a 
^■'■y    See  LiuiBXP.  |  legim,  uf  tii>IHI  men  (ihe  usual  number)  which  bad  oomc 

UC«T,  AntoiUA  (1),  a  French  Protestant  divine, '  from  the  Kasi  to  render  aaxistsnce  to  Msximian.  The 
"•Inniin  Savoy  in  1594.  He  was  professor  of  throl-  '  Islter  having  issued  orders  lo  bis  whole  army  lo  penie- 
°S7  sail  Urienial  languages  at  <ieneva  from  i<>l&  until '  cute  tlu>  Christians,  Ibis  legion  alone  refused  to  obey. 
°u  iltath  in  ICGl.  He  edited  the  tireek  lext  of  the  '-  The  emjiepir  was  in  the  neighborhood,  at  (X'toduriim 
it(l(i3lj;.  I  (.MortinM'li,  at  Ihe  liwt  uf  Mount  St.  Itcmanl i  j  irri- 

of  the  preceding,  was    taieil  wlien  he  heanl  of  Ihe  refusal  oft       ~ 
Iso  became  a  I'mtestant   gioii,  he  had  it  decimated  twice,  and  luu 
7™".  and  allerwanls  filled  the  chair  of  pliilowiphy    e.i  to  secure  its  members  to  join  in  |*i 
■"miy-lbar  year*  at  (ieneva  with  eminent  success.    Chriatinn  brethren,  be  ordered  their  cxI 


W|w.  AntoiD*  (2),  . 

■n  « tieneva  in  165i     H. 


a  be  fail- 


Andant  LegSonarr  Biddkrs.    (From  Tltiu's  Column  at  Rome.) 
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the  remainder  of  his  army.  Another  account,  P^i^'inf?  '  ^^a^  of  the  wenther  and  the  want  of  water  was  saffering 
8ub»Lantially  the  same  version  of  this  event,  embellishes  '.  more  cruelly  than  from  the  attacks  of  the  «aemy,  when 
it  by  what  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  suddenly,  in  this  crisis,  a  shower  of  rain  reanimated  the 
286,  although  it  mentions  a  pope  Marcellinus  as  having  Roman  soldiers,  while  at  the  same  time  a  storm  of  hail, 
advised  them  rather  to  submit  to  death  tlian  to  act  I  attended  with  thunder,  assailed  the  enemy,  who  were 
against  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  while  this  Mar-  I  then  easily  repulsed  and  conquered.  Both  heathen  and 
cellinus  only  became  pope  ten  years  after  the  above  {  Christian  authors  agree  in  their  relation  of  the  principal 
tims.  This  second  version  appears  to  be  but  a  rear-  circumstances  of  this  evenL  The  adherents  of  each 
rangement  of  the  legend  of  Euchcrius,  just  as  there  have  j  religion  saw  in  it  the  influence  of  the  prayers  of  their 
l>een  others  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation  (by  Pe-  .  brethren.  According  to  Dio  Cassius  (Exceiyia  XijtkHin, 
trus  Canisius  and  Gulielmus  Baldesanus).  This  legend  '  I,  Ixxi,  cap.  8),  the  miracle  was  wrought  by  an  Kgyp- 
was  first  treated  as  untrue  in  Magdeburg;  then  Jean  |  tian  sorc*erer  in  the  train  of  the  emperor;  according  to 
Armand  Dubourdieu,  a  French  Reformed  minister  at  j  Capitolinus  (Vita  Marc,  Aurei  c^k  24),  it  was  the  ef- 
London,  undertook  to  prove  that  the  number  of  the  le-  feet  of  the  emperor's  prayers;  but  according  to  Tertul- 
gion  did  not  by  any  means  amount  to  tkiGG  (the  figures  ,  lian  {Ajtoloyet,  cap.  5;  Ad  ScopuL  cap.  4)  and  Eusebius 
given  in  the  second  version).  This  led  to  a  protracted  j  {Hii^t,  KccU*.  lib.  v,  cap.  5),  it  was  brought  about  by  the 
controversy.  The  silence  of  the  leaiHng  early  ecclesias-  prayers  of  the  (Christians  in  his  army;  hence  the  1^<hi 
tical  historians  —  Euscbius,  Ijactautius,  Sulpicius  8eve-  i  to  which  these  Christians  belonged  was  denominated 
rus,  and  Orosius — over  the  event  some  have  advanced  J'uiminatrir,  The  letter  of  the  emperor  Marcos  Aureli- 
to  prove  that  it  is  simply  a  fable,  but  their  silence  does  |  us,  commonly  printed  hi  (ireek  in  the  first  Apolofjry  uf 
not,  in  our  mind,  go  far  to  dispn>ve  it.     Eusebius  says    Jiu»tin  Martyr,  gives  the  same  account  with  the  Chris- 


little  of  the  Western  mart>Ts,  vet  mentions  that  an  of- 
licer  picked  out  the  Christians  in  the  Roman  army  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  great  persecution,  and  gave 
them  the  choice  of  renouncing  their  religion  or  of  leav- 
ing the  army,  adding  tfiat  many  Christians  were  killed 
by  his  orders.  The  others  either  do  not  mention  the 
martyrs  of  that  period,  or  were  by  other  circumstances 
prevented  from  l>ecoming  ac(iuainted  with  much  of  their 
history.  On  t he  other  hand,  Ambrose  (f  397)  says, "  Ev- 
ery city  prides  itself  that  has  had  one  martyr;  how 
much  more,  then,  can  IMilan  pride  herself,  who  had  a 
whole  armv  of  divine  soldiers?"  Eucherius  takes  this 
as  an  allusion  to  the  Theban  le^on.  Another  tcsti- 
monv  to  the  same  effect  is  contained  in  St.Victricius's 
work,  De  laudibii*  martyrum  (390).  The  third  b  the 
discovery  of  a  shield  in  the  bwl  of  the  Ar>'e,  near  Ge- 


tian  writers,  but  it  is  spurious.  The  marble  pillar  erect- 
ed at  Rome  in  honor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  still  stand- 
ing, represents  this  deliverance  of  the  R(»man  army — 
the  Roman  soldiers  catching  the  falling  rain,  and  a  war- 
rior prayuig  for  its  descent.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  a  memorial  of  any  influence  exercised  by 
the  Christians  in  that  event  See  Milman,  Hittory  of 
Chrutianiiyy  ii,  145  sq. ;  Mosheim,  KcdcK  i/i^  I,  bk.  i, 
cent,  ii,  part  i,  clmp.  i,  §  9 ;  l^remense,  History  oj' Early 
Chri»tiainty,  p.  129.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Legists  and  Decretists,  the  interpreten  and  ed- 
itors {(fhfSKitorts)  of  the  Roman  law.  Sc«  Glossbs  and 
DECiei-rrAii*. 

Legrand,  Antoine,  a  French  writer  and  nxMik, 
bom  at  Douay,  lived  about  1660-80.     He  was  profesBcir 


,      _,,    .             .  ^     ^     .  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  Douay,  and  was  a  disci- 

neva,  representing  the  Ihebans,  with  the  inscnption  ie\)f  the  Ciitesian  philosophy,  on  which  he  wrote  sev- 

jMnfUu^D,M\iiU'ntiniamAu^^^^    A  fourth  is  found  eral  treatises.     He  publUhed  a  5«rr«/i7«rfo/y/ra«  lAe 

in  the  life  of  St.  Romanus  (o20),  who  mentions,  among  ^^^^,,^^  ^^  Canstantvie  the.  Great  (1685),  and  other  works, 

others   h,s  journey  to  Agaunum   {(\ujra  martyram),  _xhomas,  Buhj.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

probablv  between  the  years  4()0  and  4/0.     It  also  cor-  \a  ▼        t.i          t-             •       • 

roborates  Eucherius's  figures  (6600).     The  fiflh  is  that  Lcgraud,  JoacWm,  a  trench  historian  and  abbe, 

of  A  Vitus,  archbishop  of  Vienna,  a  breastplate  originally  ^^™  ^^  Saint-Lo  m  1653,  was  a  person  of  great  erudition. 

belonging  to  whom  is  yet  kept  in  the  convent:  this  "<^  ^'««  secretary  of  legation  in  Spam  about  1702,  and 

dates  from  the  vear  617.     A  sixth  is  given  in  the  VUa  "^^  afterwards  employetl  in  the  foreign  office.     He  died 

of  Victor  of  Marseilles.     It  is  most  proljable,  however,  »"  ^'''^^'    ^'^  published  a  Hufory  o/the  Ditorce  offfm- 

that  while  the  legend  resU  on  a  foundation  of  facts,  these  ^  *'^^^  of  England  (1688),  and  a  few  other  historical 

facta  were  generalizeil  and  amplified,  so  that  a  number  ^*<*'"*^^ 

of  Christian  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  became  a  le-  Legrand,  Lotiis,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  in 

gion  first  of  6G00,  then  of  6<)G6.     Those  who  deny  the  Burgundy  in  171 1,  became  professor  in  the  seminar\'  uf 

truth  of  the  legend  take  their  stand  on  its  similarity  Saint-Sulpice,  Paris,  and  died  in  1780.     He  puUished, 

with  that  of  a  certain  Simeon  Metaphrast^is,  according  I  Iwsides  other  works,  a  Treatise  on  the  Incamatiom  of  the 

to  whom,  also,  one  Mauritius,  under  the  same  cmi^eror,  is  I  Word  {\1U\\     He  composed  the  censures  which  the 

said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  with  IMiotinus,  Theo-  faculty  of  theology  published  against  Kouweau's  Emik 

dorus,  Philippus,  and  sixty-seven  others,  all  of  the  mDi-  |  (1762)  and  Buffon's  Ept^iea  de  Ui  Nature  (Diedin,  1780). 


tary  order.  But,  aside  from  the  name  of  Mauritius,  all 
the  others  have  different  names,  while  the  details  of  the 
event  also  var>'.  Among  the  writers  who  have  con- 
tested the  truthfuhiess  of  the  legend  concerning  the 
Theban  legion,  the  most  important  are  DulKuirdieu.Hot- 
tingcr.  Movie,  Buniet,  and  Mosheim ;  it  has  been  de- 


— Thomas,  Biog.  Dirt.  s.  v. 

Legris- Duval,  Rrni£  Michet^  a  French  priest, 
who  was  )K>m  at  Bretagne  in  1706,  and  died  iu  1816,  is 
noted  as  a  zealous  and  efficient  promoter  of  benercdent 

institutions. 

Legros,  Antoine,  a  French  scholar  and  writer. 


Afaurizio),  and  P.  de  Rivaz  (KrlaircisMments  mr  le» 
Martyres  tie  la  Lefjum  Th^b^enne,  Paris,  1779. 8vo).    Stn; 
Herzog,  Jteal-Knrykktpdfiit,  vol.  ix,  s.  v.  Mauritius.     See 
Mauritu:s. 
Legion,  Thundering  (f^f/iof»lniiiiatnx).  the  ti- 


LegTOS,  Nicolas,  a  French  Jansenist  theologian, 
was  born  at  Rheims  in  1675.  He  passed  the  last  twen- 
tv-tive  vears  of  his  life  in  Holland,  to  which  he  retired 
for  refuge  from  persecution.  He  died  in  1751.  Among 
his  works  are  a  French  translation  of  the  Uible  (1739), 


tie  of  a  Roman  legi.>n  in  the  time  of  the"  emperor  Marcils  I  ^'^»^*^  ^  esteemed  for  fidelity;  and  a  Manual  for  tie 

on  uf  the  Marcomanni    ^''"•^'^»  (1740). 


Aurelius,  which,  after  the  expulsion 
and  Quadi  from  Hungary',  while  the  emperor  AureUus 
was  pursuing  these  (rerman  tril)e8  with  a  detachment  of 
his  forces  (A.D.  174\  was  shut  up  in  a  valley  surround- 
ed on  every  side  by  high  mountains,  and  both  by  the  j  stock  (Gen.  x,  13;  1  Chnin.  i,  11).     See  £ths(01 


Lc'habim  (Heb.  J>A<7Wm',t:'^nri^,prob.forD"«at^ 
Lubim;  Sept.  Aaftuifi^  v.  r.  in  Chron.  Aafitiv;  Vi 
Lnahim\  a  people  reckoned  among  the 
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The  word  U  in  the  plaral,  and  evidently  sifnii^n  a  tribe, '  (Gesenius,  Thf^aur,  p.  470\  In  this  sente  the  word 
doubckM  taking  the  name  of  I^hub^  Mizrairo'i*  third  son  '  ver\'  rarely  occurs  (see  A.  V.  of  Psa.  Ixviii,  10,  '6i) ;  Ixxiv, 
(lieiu  X,  18).  Bochart  affirms  that  the  Lehabim  are  not,  |  19).  It  elsewhere  has  the  sense  of  "living,"  and  tht  nee 
All  is  generally  supposed,  identicid  with  the  Libyans.  :  of  wild  animals,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Sept.  in  this 
His  reasons  are,  That  Libya  was  much  too  large  a  ;  place,  as  remarked  alwve.  In  ver.  13  it  is  again  rcn- 
country  to  have  been  peopled  by  one  son  of  Mizraim;  dered  *Mn)0|»."  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  1  Chron. 
and  that  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  libya  is  either  call-  |  (xi,  16),  the  wurd  Man's,  a  "  camp,**  is  substituted.  In 
ed  Phut  (a^t,  Jer.  xlvi,  9;  Ezek.  xxx,  5),  or  Lubim  ,  the  passage  2  Sam.,  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.V.  *'into  a 
0^3*^,2  Chron.xii,3;  Nahum  iii,  9),  and  Phut  was  a  troop,"  but  by  alteration  of  the  vowel-^niinU  iMKromes 
hnilher,  and  not  a  son  of  Mizraim  ((Jen.  x,  6;  Bochart,  ,  **  to  Lehi,"  which  gives  a  new  and  ccrtauily  an  appio- 
0/frra,i,'I79),  These  arguments  do  not  sUnd  the  U'Ht  priale  S4rn»e.  This  reading  fiwt  a])pear8  in  Joscphus 
of  historical  criticism.  Phut  and  Lubim  are  not  identi-  (1  rit,  vii,  12,  4),  who  gives  it  *'  a  place  called  Siagona** 
cal  (Nahum  iii,  9);  and  the  Lehabim  may  have  iK-en  —the  jaw— the  wonl  which  he  irapUiys  in  the  8tor>-  of 
joinwi  bv  other  tribes  in  colonizing  Libya.  It  is  tjuite  Sams*>ii  {Ant,  v,  8, 9).  It  is  al^o  given  in  the  O^mplu- 
irue  there  b  no  direct  evidence  t«>  identify  the  Uhabim  tensian  Sept., and  among  mo<lcni  iutcnirr ters by  Iknliart 
and  Lubim;  yet  there  seems  a  high  pn>bability  that  the  '  (//i^roz.  i,  2.  ch.  xiii),  Kcunic«tt  {iJisstrt.  p.  140),  J.  D. 
words  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name— the  Michaelis  {liiUIJur  VngtUhrt.),  Kwald  {(ie$ehuhte,  iii, 
former  being  the  more  ancient,  the  middle  radical  n  was    J**»»'  ""t^*>-     '^^'^  K«i«t  similarity  between  the  two 

afterwards  softened  (as  is  not  unusual  in  Hebrew,  (iese-    "^'^Vi"  '*'"  "T'"^  ((le»^mu.  7Wi/r.  p.  175  6),  has 

„.  ^,,   , ..,,  ...  «,t      ,        Ictl  to  the  supposition  that  Be<T-Lahai-roi  was  the  same 

nius.  Thesaur,  p.  /4.1, 300)  mto  1  quiescent.     The  Lc-    ^  ^ej^j     y^^j  ^^^  situations  do  not  suit.    The  well  La- 

habim  are  not  again  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  we  find  hai-nii  was  below  Kadcsh,  ver>'  far  from  the  l(K:alitv  to 
the  Lubim  connected  with  Mizraim  (2  Chron.  xii,  3),  yf\{i^,\^  Samson's  adventures  seim  to  have  been  connned, 
and  the  Kushites  or  EthiopUns  (xvi,  8).  We  may  ,  Jerome  states  that  PauU.  when  on  her  May  from  Beth- 
therefore  safely  infer  that  the  Lehabim  were  the  ancient  lehem  to  Egvpt,  passed  from  Sochoth  to  the  fountain 
Lubim  or  Libyans,  who  perhaps  Hrst  settled  on  the  bor-  of  Samson  {Opera,  i,  705,  ed.  IMigne).  Uter  writers  lo- 
ders  of  the  Nile,  among  or  beside  the  Mizraim ;  but,  as  cate  it  l>eside  EleutheroiK)lis  (Anton.  Mar.  liin,  80 ;  Ke- 
they  increased  in  num»)er,  migrated  to  the  wide  regions  .  land,  p.  872) ;  but  the  tradition  appears  to  have  been 
flouth-wesr,  and  occupied  the  vast  territory-  known  to  ,  vague  and  uncertain  (Robinson,  ii,  64  sij.).  There  is 
classical  geographers  as  Libya  (Kalisch  On  f;«i.x,  13;  onlv  a  deep  did  well,  which  would  nt.t  answer  t4»  the 
Ke  alst)  yi\chn*i\h»,SpiciUg,Grogr.;  Knoliel  IWX^r/a/W  Scripture  narrative  (Kobinson,  ii,2r>  sq.).— Smith;  Kit- 
de*  Pent.),  Dr.  Beke  maintains  that  the  lehabim,  as  to.  Van  de  Velde  {Xarmfire,  ii,  140,  141 )  pn»iK>ses  to 
well  as  the  Mizraim,  were  a  people  of  north-western  identify  Kainoth-Ix'hi  with  KcmothNekeb  (1  Sam.  xxx, 
Arabia;  but  his  views  are  opposed  alike  to  tlie  opin-  '  27),  mi* well  as  with  Baalath  (1  Kings  ix.  18;  2  Chnm. 
ions  of  ancient  and  moilem  get>graphers,  and  his  argu-  viii.  6),  liaalath-betT  (Joj-h.  xix,  8),  or  liealoth  (Josh. 
menu  do  not  appear  of  sufficient  weight  to  command  ^v,  24);  and  all  these  with  st>me  niins  on  tcU  Ltliyth, 
acceptance  {Oriffines  BiUtctr,  p.  1«7,  198  sq.).  There  i^ree  or  fi^ur  milts  iM.rth  of  iJir  es-Scba  (comi>.  Memoir, 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lubim  are  the  same  as  the  ;  p.  343)^  a  view  to  which  we  vield  an  assent,  rcluctant- 
KeBU  or  LeBU  of  the  Eg>'ptian  inscription^  and  that  \y^  however,  owing  to  its  great  distance  from  the  Phil- 
from  them  Libya  and  the  Ubyans  derived  their  name.  '  igtinc  territ(»rv,  and  the  want  of  exact  agreement  in 
These  primitive  Libyans  appear, in  the  |.eriod  at  which  |  the  Arabic  name  {Lec/n  ami  l.f,pyfh).  The  JitU-Liki- 
ihcy  are  mentioned  in  these  two  historical  sources,  that  1  y^j^^  mentioned  by  T<iblcr  (^liriite  Waiuhruny,  p.  189)  as 
i«,  from  the  time  of  Menptah,  B.C.cir.  1260,  to  that  of  '  a  village  on  the  northern  tloiK's  of  the  great  wadv  Su- 
Jeremiah's  notice  of  them  Ute  in  the  6th  centurj-  RC,  leiman,  about  two  miles  below  the  upi)er  Bcth-horon,  is 
and  probably  in  the  case  of  Daniel's,  pn»phetically  to  a  position  at  once  on  the  lK>nlere  of  both  Judah  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  second  century  aC,  to  have  in-  '  the  PhUistincs,  and  within  reawmable  pn.ximitv  to  Zo- 
babited  the  northern  part  of  Africa  to  the  west  of  Egjpt,  rah,  Eshtaol,  Timnath,  and  other  places  famiUar  t4>  the 
though  Utterly  driven  from  the  coast  by  the  (ireek  col-  histor\'  of  the  gnat  Danite  hen>.  But  this,  again,  is 
onisu  of  the  C>Tenaica,  as  is  more  fully  shown  under  too  far  north  for  any  known  position  of  the  adjoining 
Ia.:bim.    (jec^aphically,  the  position  of  the  Lehabim    n^\^  Etam  (q.  v.). 

in  the  enumeration  of  the  Mizraites  immediatelv  before  !      -    ,  .,  .  ,, 

.U-.  v.»K»..k:»  ...»»^*»  tK.^  ♦»»-.,  -*  «~*  -«tH^i  »« »K^  '  Lehmann,  Ciikihtian  Abraham,  a  (rerman  theo- 
tbe  Aaphtuhim  suggests  that  thev  at  nrst  settled  to  the    ,     .  ,  .«..,.     ,     ,    ,       .  ,-..-        ,  , 

^     \.    ri?       r      J  *  '•.  *  I- .     »    logiaii,  was  boni  at  lUtenlKK-k  Jan.  4,  li3.'),  ami  wased- 

westward  of  Lg>nDt,  and  nearertoit,  or  not  moredistant  .    1'       .1     |.   •  fii"  .     1  ,-ri   cLov      V 

-        .^ ..      ..u    .  -1  1         '  „'       lu  r      .1  ucatc<l  at  the  Lniversitv  of  \>  ittenlKTir  (  IlW-iVO.     In 

from  It  than  the  tnbes  or  iKJoplesmenUoned before  them. ,,_,.,.  .     ,  ,  *•,-..,       .  1     ,     •  ! 

o      %■  TV.    •    11        ^   ^u     1     •    n     .u  I  1#M)  he  became  deacon,  m  Ui-i  iiai«tor  at  I^K'kwitz,  and 

S^eeMizKAiSf.    Histoncallvandethnologioallv,  thecon-    .     ,^,,,,.  ...     ',.     .       »     .      ,v      ,       •'''•"** 

^-       ^«u    u  uiT  ^^a'i'u  -         -^^ V       *       I  •.    '  »»  1"*W>  senior  ol  the  district  of  the  Dn'H<len  diocese, 
nection  of  the  KeBU  and  Libyans  with  Eg\'pt  an<l  Its    „     ,.    ,  ,,      ..^  luij     n  i-    li-   •  •    C^ 

,  .   .u  •   I  •    J 1     •  •       -.u  .u    t'       .•  He  <l  led  Dec.  30, 1813.    He  simmu  his  he  in  practical  ac- 

peonle  suggests  their  kindred  ongm  with  the  Lg\i)tuiiis.     .  .^        ,,  1,1  r  i.      * 

\JZ  I  tivity.     He  was  remarkably  ttuccesntul  in  an  attempt  to 

See  LIBYA.  .  jj^ij  prayer-meetings,  amiu'ctetl  with  Bible  instruction, 

I<e'bi  (Heb.  T^hVy  ^ns,  in  pause  jychi,  ^TO,  a  |  thus  influencing  and  affecting  the  heart  in  a  time  when 

dkepi  Qsjaw-btme  [usually  with  the  art.  "'ninj;  Sept.  '  the  greiit  maj<irity  of  the  pulpits  of  <iermany  were  oc- 

Aix«  V.  r.  \(vi\  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  where  '  ^"P*'*"**  •>.>'  rationalihm.     Of  the  few  books  he  composed, 

Samson  achieved  one  of  his  single-handed  victories  <»ver    ^'*^  mention  Kuuzer  Knitnirf  der  Oluubmshhn'Jur  fr- 

the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv,9, 14, 19,  in  which  Ust  passages  '  «"'*^'*^«''  Aw/^r,  etc.  ( 1772, 8vo;  new  and  enlargwl  edit^ 

the  Sept,  translates  criaywv.Vulg.  mariUa ).     It  contain-  1  ^^^'^^*  8vo).— During,  Gtlthrte  Thtfol,  DeuttchL  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

«A  an  eminence— Kamath-lehi,  and  a  firing  of  great  and  I      Lehnberg;,  Magnus,  a  Swedish  prelate,  noted  as  a 

Wting  repute  (see  Ortlob, /V/wi/e  ASVm<Y>rfM,Li|Mi.l7<K^)  1  pnl|>it  orat(»r,  was  l)om  in  17.')H,  and  became  bishop  of 

~En  hak-kore  (ver.  17).    The  name  of  the  f>lace  Iwfore  |  Linkr»ping.     He  died  in  1809. 

tir;t^rJ;Sr!l!'"'/r  }1^''  ^^^^^^  *'"»™  ^^^f*  l      Lehnm.  IIk«mann  von,  a  monk  of  the  convent  of 

«^k  (Iw^  ^1,  ^T,.'  ^a5™  u^  T^*''"    f»^«»  "^'^^^  "«i»l »"  »»»v«  fl<mri.he<l  alH.ut  the  v\u^'  <.f  the 

rf^ter   i'''"''''''-;K^'  ^,^»^'^»»^*'^"*?^f'i  13th  t^nturj,  as  the  author  <,f  a  prophetic  p^  100 

^^^^^"^Ta"""^.'    characteristic  pUy    i^,i„  Hexameter  versc^s,  conceniinL^  his  convert  and 

^w2^^'     Ah'-  ^^"P*»^«  of  his  signal  and    ^^e  house  of  Brandenburg,  entirle.1  Vaiinmum  Lehuin^ 

Sll^;ul^^*  "f  '^^'  "*^"'T^ '".i^*"^-    '^*^.     Aax>rding  to  the  legend,  the  MS.  was  AWoy.r^ 

S,^5L.«^W  ?   "»"'»»«'  ^"^^""^^'^/Jth  the    i„  ^„  ,,,,i  ^3„,  i„  ,he  17th  c^.ntur^-,  bv  the  elector,  when 

iSr^.^K^  1««  «li»"'ro«s  than  that  of  Sams.>n.    t^e  latter  intended  to  buihl  a  ,«lkce  on  the  ruins  Of  the 

neauiere  has  njns,  as  if  njn,  from  the  root  •'H  \  convent.     ITie  poem  is  written  in  the  interest  of  the 
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hierarchy;  it  deplores  the  heresy  of  the  former  house 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  ascendant  house  of  Ilohenzollem 
(the  latter  family  adhering  to  Protestantism ),  and  pro]>h- 
esies  the  downfall  of  the  now  ruling  family,  to  Xte  followed 
by  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  (rermany  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  poem  is  not,  however,  to  be  traced  with 
anv  certainty  further  back  than  the  vcar  1693.  It  was 
first  published  in  Lilicnthal  (Konigsb.  1723, 1741 ),  then 
at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  1715;  Item,  1758;  I^>iixsic,  1807; 
also  in  France,  in  1827  and  \HSO,  by  \V.  Meinhold,  with 
a  metrical  translation,  Leips.  1849;  C.  Kosch,  Stuttgard, 
1849;  Gieseler,  Die  I^hnimche  WtriMagutKj  ( Krf.  1849); 
(iuhrauer,  Die.  Wtvaaffuutftn  v,  Lthnin  (  Bresl.  1850) :  M. 
Hcffter,  (it»chicht€  des  Khgters  I^hnin  (Brandenburg, 
1851).  Those  who  consider  this  |K»em  a  mere  mystical- 
ly-shaped narrative  of  past  events,  name  as  it«  author 
M.  F.  Seidel,  assessor  of  the  privy  a>uncil  (f  at  Berlin  in 
1693);  or  Andrew  Fromm,  counsellor  of  the  Consistorj' 
( t  at  l*rague  in  1688) ;  or  Nicolas  von  Zitzwitz,  abbot 
of  Huysburg,  who,  they  say,  comiwsed  it  about  1692;  or 
the  Jesuit  Frederick  Wolf,  chaplain  to  the  Austrian  em- 
bassy at  Berlin  in  1685-86  (t  1708) ;  or  (Fllven,  captain 
of  cavalry  at  Stettin  (f  1727).  See  L.  de  Bouverois, 
Kxtraititun  mtinusrrit  rehitifa  la  prophetie  dujWre  St, 
de  Ijehnin  (German  traiisL  by  W.  von  SchUtz  (Wurzb. 
1847);  J.  A.  Boo.)t,  Die  Wtrissaguwjen  dts  MOiu^ks  II.  z. 
Ijehnin  (Augsb.  1818). — Pierer,  Universal- I^xikniij  viii, 
278;  Herzog,  Real- Knn/klopddie^  v^lbl  sq. 

Leibnitz,  (jottkhikd  Wiluklm,  Baron  von — phi- 
losopher, theologian,  jurist,  historian,  poet,  mathemati- 
cian, mechanician,  naturalist,  and  votary  of  all  arts  and 
all  sciences— was  the  most  brilliant,  profound,  and  ver- 
satile scholar  of  the  century  following  the  death  of  Des 
Cartes  —  perhaps  of  modern  times.  He  is  among  the 
few  who  have  earned  the  honors  of  all-embracing  eru- 
dition— ultra  proffredi  twfas  eM,  As  the  opiwnent  of 
Spinoza,  Biyle,  and  Locke;  as  the  conciliator  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle;  as  the  reverential  follower  of  the  discred- 
ited sc^hoolnien;  as  the  precursor  of  Kant,  and  as  the 
vindicator  "of  the  ways  of  (lod  to  man,"  Ix^ibnit^  occu- 
pies an  ei[tially  eminent  and  important  |)osition  in  the 
history  of  philosophic  opinion,  llis  metaphysical  spec- 
ulations were,  however,  but  a  small  portion  of  his  labors. 
His  greatest  achievements  in  nearly  all  cases  were  only 
the  liberal  recreations  of  his  idle  hours.  lie  rendered 
all  learning  and  nearly  all  knowledge  tributary  to  his 
genius,  and  deserved  the  happy  eulogy  of  Fontcnelle, 
that  *"■  he  drove  all  the  sciences  abreast."  He  reformed 
and  enlarged  old  systems  of  doctrine,  he  added  new 
provinces  to  them,  he  improved  their  methtxls,  he  sup- 
plied them  with  keener  instruments,  he  discovered  new 
continents  of  studv,  and  delineated  them  for  future  oc- 
cupation  and  culture^  \Vhatever  region  he  visited  in 
the  wide  circuit  of  his  explorations  was  quickened  into 
bloom  and  fruitage  beneath  his  feet — 

"  Suavcis  Drodula  tellas 
Sammittit  flores." 

Life. — lA>ibnitz  was  the  son  of  Frederick  Leibnitz, 
professor  of  ethics  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  an<l  was 
boni  there  July  3,  1616.  He  was  early  placed  at  school 
At  six  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  from  whom 
he  inherited  a  small  fortune  and  an  extensive  library. 
This  library  inspired,  moulded,  and  furnished  forth  his 
career.  He  buried  himself  in  his  young  years  amid  its 
volumes,  and  ilelighted  in  the  unaided  |K*nisaI  of  the 
ancient  classics.  His  attention  was  not  contined  to  the 
great  masters  of  style,  nor  to  linguistic  pursuits.  He 
read  with  like  diligence  poets,  orators,  jurists  travellers 
— works  of  science,  medicine,  philosophy,  and  general 
information.  Nothing  came  aml^s  to  his  insatiable  a]>- 
petite  and  incredible  industry.  At  tifteen  he  entered 
the  Univcrsitv  of  Ix-ipsic,  and  was  directed  bv  Jacobus 

•  •  • 

Thomasius  to  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies. 
He  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  already,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was 
endeavoring  to  harmonize  and  combine  their  antago- 


nistic s}'stcm8.     One  year  he  spent  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  but  he  returned  to  his  own  city  to  prosecute  his 
j)rofessional  studies.     Applying  fur  the  de^^ree  of  doctor 
of  law  M'hen  he  had  scarcelv  attuned  his  twentieth 
year,  he  was  refused  the  diploma  on  the  pretext  of  his 
youth.     It  was  cheerfully  accorded  by  the  University 
of  Altdorf,  which  tenderetl  him  a  professorship;  but  this 
was  declined.     To  this  period  bel<»ng  his  A  rt  Condmui- 
toriti — a  curious  adaptation  of  Kaxnuond  LuUy's  Art  of 
Meditation  and  Logical  Invention — and  his  Matkenuit- 
teal  Demonstration  of  the  Kriatence  of  God.     His  esti- 
mate in  declining  life  of  the  former  treatise  may  be  seen 
from  his  fourth  letter  to  Kemond  de  M(mtmort  in  1714. 
From  Altdorf  Leibnitz  proceeded  to  Nuremberg,  where, 
in  consequence  of  an  application  tilled  with  cabalistic 
terms,  unmeaning  to  himself  and  to  every  one  else,  he 
was  admitted  into  an  association  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
philosopher's  stone^  and  was  appointed  its  secretary'. 
Half  a  century  before,  Des  Cartes  had  been  similarly  se- 
duced in  the  same  regions.     From  these  xdsionary  c»c- 
cupations  the  young  alchemist  was  soon  withdrawn  by 
the  baron  De  Boineburg,  chancellor  of  the  elector  of 
Mayence,  who  recommende<l  him  to  prosecute  hit^tory 
and  jurisprudenc*e,  an<l  invited  him  to  Frankfort,  with 
the  promise  of  preferment.     He  illustrated  his  change 
of  abode  by  publishing  Nora  meJhodus  disctndat  docen- 
dtxque  JurisprudenticB  (1667),  to  which  was  appended  a 
Catalogus  Demleratorum.    The  unsystematic  treatment 
of  jurisprudence  had  long  neeiled  reform.    Leibnitz  con- 
tinued his  efforts  in  this  direction  by  an  essay,  De.  Cor- 
pore  Juris  reconcitinando.     He  contemplated  at  this 
time  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Alstod's  Encyclopie- 
dia,  and  never  abandoned,  but  never  commenced  his  de- 
sign.    From  these  vast  projects  he  was  diverted  by 
Boineburg,  at  whose  instance  he  composed  a  diphimatic 
exposition  of  the  claims  of  Philip  William,  duke  pala- 
tine of  Neuburg,  to  the  vacant  throne  of  PolamL     Ho 
declined  an  invitation  to  the  duke*s  court,  remaine<l  at 
Frankfort,  and  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  the  forgot- 
ten work  of  Marius  Nizolius,  De  Veris  Principiis  rt  VV/vi 
Ratione  PhUoMtphatuii,     He  added  notes,  and  prefixed 
two  dissertations;  one  on  The  Philosophical  Style  of 
Composition,  the  other  On  Writing  the  History  if  Phi' 
loiophy.     In  the  latter  he  treated  of  Des  Cartes,  Aristo- 
tle, and  the  schoolmen,  and  on  the  mode  of  harmonizing 
the  Peripatetic  with  later  phil(»ophy.    All  his  writiugs 
exhibit  pronounced  Cartesianism.     His  first  approaches 
to  physical  science  were  made  in  his  T^Aeorin  AiotusAb- 
stractij  containing  the  germs  of  his  Calculus,  and  bis 
Theoria  Motus  Concreti  (1671).     ITiey  were  not  favor- 
ably received ;  but  Leibnitz  was  still  only  twenty-five 
years  old.     Next  year  ajipeared  his  Sacrosanrta  Trtm- 
tas  per  nova  argitmen/a  defensa,  directed  against  Wis- 
sowatius,  a  Polish  Unitarian.     Thus,  say  the  writers  in 
the  Biotfraphie.  UnirerseUe,  "  each  year  brought  a  new 
title  of  glory  to  I^ibnitz,  and  gave  him  rank  among  the 
masters  of  the  different  sciences.*'     He  was  already  a 
counsellor  of  the  chancery  of  Mayence.     At  length  his 
desire  of  seeing  Paris  was  gratified     Boineburg  sent 
him  thither  as  tutor  to  his  sons,  and  in  chai|^  of  some 
public  affairs.     He  was  at  once  admitted  into  the  moi^t 
i)riUiant  scientific  circles,  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
the  reign  of  I^ouis  XIV.     Here  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Huyghens,  and  improved  the  calculating  ma- 
(jhinc  of  Pascal.     He  was  also  induced  to  aid  in  pre- 
paring the  I^tin  classical  in  usum  DelphinL     On  the 
death  of  lV)ineburg  (1673)  he  passed  over  into  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  Boyle,  Olden- 
burg, and  other  members  of  the  recent  Koyal  Society. 
Intelligence  of  the  demise  of  the  elector  of  Mayence 
reached  him  in  London.     He  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
means  of  support.     Flattering  proposals  had  been 
to  him  by  lx)ius  XIY,  but  they  had  been  refused, 
they  required  ailhesion  to  the  Catholic  communion.   I~ 
his  anxiety  and  distress,  he  was  appointed  by  the  dul 
of  Brunswick  a  counsellor,  with  an  adequate  pen«c:::>^^r' 
and  with  the  privilege  of  remaining  abxtMd.    He 
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turned  to  Puis,  and  remained  there  fifteen  months.  In 
1()7G  he  r^viflited  England,  and  thence  proceetled  to 
I  lanover  by  way  of  HoUand.  Here  he  entered  upon  his 
liucicfl  as  counsellor,  and — strange  duties  for  a  minister 
of  state ! — employed  himself  in  arranging  and  enlarging 
the  library  of  his  pn»tector,  and  improving  the  drainage 
(»f  his  mines.  His  services  were  rewarde<l  with  a  con- 
hidcrable  salary,  but  the  duke  soon  died  (1679).     He 


appeared  his  rules  for  the  Differential  Calculus,  the  germs 
of  which  liad  l)een  indicated  in  his  Theorui  Motvs  Ah- 
stracti  thirteen  years  liefore.  He  gave  no  demonstra- 
tions ;  these  were  divined  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and 
promulgated  by  the  Bcmouilli  brothers.  In  1087  the 
world  was  enriched  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia 
MathevHitica  PhiloMtphuB  Xaturali*,  which  employed  a 
mathematical  device  closely  analogous  to  the  Calculus 


found  other  employment, for  he  was  never  idle,  and  com-  ;  of  Leibnitz.  A  bitter  controversy  in  regard  to  priority 
yion^X  a  treatise  on  The  Ritjhts  of  AmbtiMadorf^  an?uing  |  of  discover^'  and  originality  of  invention  sprung  up  be- 
the  (luestion  of  States*  RighL<<,  which  has  assumed  such  ,  tween  the  partisans  of  these  great  mathematicians.  It 
prominence  in  Germany  in  recent  years.  'J'he  new  duke  i  is  scarcely  yet  terminated.  The  rigorous  and  repeated 
«)f  Brunswick  engaged  Leibnitz  to  compose  the  Ilintory  \  examination  of  the  question  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
of  the  Houte  of  Hrun^ieick.  To  prepare  for  the  task,  I  both  had  inde|jendently  discovered  corresponding  pro- 
he  visited  southern  Germany  and  Italy,  consulting  the    cedures.     Tlie  hL«tor>'  of  inventions  Is  full  of  such  coin- 


leanicd,  exploring  monasteries,  ransacking  libraries,  ex- 


cideuces.    Tliere  is  sufficient  diflc'rence  between  tlie  Flu- 


aminmg  old  charters,  deciphering  mouldy  maiuiscripts,  •  cuts  and  Fluxions  of  Newton  and  the  Calculus  of  I^iln 
and  transcribing  worm-eaten  documents.  Whatever  he  I  nitz  to  indicate  the  originality  of  eacli.  Neither  was 
undertofik  he  projected  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  his  i  the  first  to  ent«r  ui)on  this  line  of  inquiry'.  To  I^eibnitz 
own  vast  comprehension  and  various  knowledge,  with  j  is  specially  due  the  acquisition  of  the  i>owerful  instru- 
littlc  regard  to  the  legitimate  magnitude  of  the  subject,  >  ment  by  which  so  many  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  sci- 
or  t(»  tlie  brevity  of  human  life.  He  brought  back  from  !  encc  have  been  won.  In  this  connection  a  passing  ref- 
his  wanderings  an  abundant  supply  of  diplomatic  mate-  I  erence  may  be  made  to  his  Arithmeiii'a  Binaria  (1G97> 
riaL»,  which  he  arranged,  and  from  which  he  extracted  i  — a  method  of  notation  and  computation  employing  only 
extensive  works,  sometimes  having  little  ilirect  connec-  the  symbols  1  and  0;  and  also  to  the  PhiloMtphy  if  In- 
tiiin  with  the  Chronicles  of  Brunswick.     The  first-fruits  '  fftiff/i  long  meditated,  but  never  made  public. 


of  these  collections  were  the  Cod^x  Juris  Gentium  DipiO' 
maticus,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  issued  in  1693,  in 
folio;  the  second  in  1700,  with  the  title  Mmititsa  Codicis, 


The  conception  of  dynamical  science  contiimally  oc- 
cupied the  mind  of  Leibnitz,  and  was  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  his  philosophical  method.     The  Ada  Erudite- 


Valuable  as  were  the  documents,  the  most  valuable  part ;  rum  for  1690  contained  his  Spfnmen  Dyuamicum;  and 
of  the  work  was  the  Introduction,  reviewing  the  princi-  '  in  the  same  year  he  gave  to  the  world,  thnmgh  the 
pies  of  natural  and  international  law,  and  sketching  the  !  Journal  dea  S^arans,  his  iSj/fffma  de  Xatura  et  Commu- 
reform  of  civil  jurisprudence  ultimately  achieved  by  Na-  I  nicatioHe  Hubstantiarumf  itentque  Unione  inter  Corpus  et 
|»oleon.     Other  works  of  wide  comprehension  were  due  |  A  mmam  intercedente.     In  the  latter  he  propounded  his 


t(i  these  arclueological  researches :  the  demonstration  of 
the  descent  of  the  (*uelphic  line  from  the  Italian  house 
of  Kstc;  the  Accesdones  Ilixtoriap  (1698,  2  vols.  4to, 
containing  a  multitude  of  unpublished  papers),  and  the 
Scriptorts  Rerum  Brunsricensium,    The  first  volume  of 
thLft  historical  collection  appeared  in  1707,  folio ;  the  sec- 
ond in  1710;  the  third  in  1711.     These  extensive  a(Tu- 
mulations  were  only  materials  to  be  employed  for  The 
History  of  the  House  of  Brunsirirk,     In  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Corpus  Sariptorum  licibnitz  discusscil  every- 
thing connected  with  the  family,  the  realm,  and  the 
country  of  the  Guelphs,  investigating  the  traditions  of 
the  early  tribes  that  dwelt  on  the  Kibe  and  the  Weser, 
tracing  their  changes  and  migrations,  marshalling  the 
l»asaiages  of  the  ancient  authors  in  which  th>oy  were  men- 
tioned, and  examining  their  language  and  the  mixture 
4if  their  dialects.     It  inaugurated  ethnological  science 
and  comparative  philol«»g}'.     His  inquirini,  however, 
stretched  far  beyond  the  incunabula  geiuis^  and  contem- 
plated the  primitive  condition  of  the  abode  of  the  race. 
This  pn-liminary  outUne  is  given  in  the  Protogaa  (1693), 
which  founded  the  modem  sciences  of  geology  and  phys- 
ioal  (ceography.     It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  frag- 
mentary sketch  with  the  Vulgar  Errors  of  Sir'lTiom- 
•»  Browne,  and  to  not«  the  immense  stride  which  was 


celebrated  dogma  of  Pre-established  Harmony,  The  c«)n- 
nection  between  mind  and  body,  between  force  and  mat- 
ter, between  tlie  natura  naturans  and  the  natura  not- 
uratu,  is  still  an  insoluble  enigma,  after  all  the  specula- 
tions of  transcendental  philowiphy,  and  all  the  research- 
es of  modem  philosophy  and  mo<lem  chemistry.  We 
still  grope  for  life  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  death.  The 
veil  of  Isis  has  not  been  raised.  Spencer,  and  Huxley, 
and  Tyndall,  et  id  genus  omne,  are  compelled  to  ai'knowl- 
etlge  their  inability  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  con- 
nection. However  untenable,  however  hazanlous,  how- 
ever absurd  the  Pre-established  Harmony  of  I^ibnitz 
may  lie,  it  was  a  beautiful  dream,  generated  in  some  sort 
by  the  atmosphere  of  the  time,  and  certainly  a  bold  and 
ingenious  attempt  to  escape  from  the  brute  mechanism 
of  I)es  ('artes,  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  the  puppetry  of 
Malebranclie.  and  the  materialism  of  the  Sensationalists. 
The  d(K'trino  was  illustrated,  explained,  and  expanded 
in  the  Thiodicie^  and  in  many  short  essays  and  letters. 
So  much,  indeed,  of  the  philosophy  (»f  Leibnitz  wa**  com- 
municated only  by  occasional  papers  and  correspond- 
ence, so  little  by  systematic  works,  that  it  is  imiK)ssible 
to  trace  the  course  and  development  of  his  views  in  any 
brief  notii^e.  His  two  formal  metaphysical  works  l)e- 
long  to  the  laKt  ])eriod  of  his  life.     The  Xoureaux  Ks- 


™*te  by  Leibnitz,  ()f  the  main  work,  to  which  this  es-  '  sais,  in  reply  to  l^xrke,  answering  the  Eng!::,h  philoso- 
wwastobeintroductor}'— the//w/o/;yo/'^Ae  House  of  '  pher  chapter  by  chapter,  and  section  by  section,  were 
AnfMriri^_0jily  a  brief  and  im]ierfect  outline  was  ever  I  completed  in  1701,  but  were  not  publihlicd  for  more  than 
«ir»wn  by  the  accomplished  author.     It  was  published  |  half  a  century.     They  were  withheld  from  the  press  in 

<'onse4)uencc  of  I^ocke's  death  in  that  year,  and  were  first 
published  byRasp<5  in  1763.  The  7'A I'm/if f*-,  which  was 
designed  as  a  rolutation  of  Bayle,  and  was  undertaken 
at  the  retjuest  of  the  queen  of  Prussia,  M-as  complete*! 


tm.  m 


»ftw  bis  death  by  Eccard,  in  the  A  da  Eruditoni 
1"17. 

fbwe  historical  labors  were  the  real  task  of  the  life 
'•'Uibnilz.  But  the  long  years  of  plodding  industry 
*ttt  •bondtntly  filled  with  other  enterprises,  and  it  is  !  two  years  after  the  death  of  that  princess  and  of  IJayle, 


^  them  that  his  reputation  is  mainly  due.  but  was  not  published  till  1710,  six  years  before  I^il>- 

"yhis  exertions  chiefly,  the  y^r/a  Eruditorum — a  sci-    nitz's  own  decca'*e.     Like  the  Xoureaur  Essais,  it  was 

otitic  and  philosophical  periodical  —  M'as  established  i  com|)osefl  in  French,  of  which  language  Leibnitz  was  a 

l^oLi,l«pnc,  I68'i).    To  this  he  contributed  largely,  i  f»erfcct  master.     It  is  cxipiisitely  M-ritten,  and  is  the 

■W  m  its  pages  appeared  many  of  his  most  luminous  j  finest  s|>ecin>en  of  philosophical  literature  since  the  l>i- 

7*2«ie8  and  luiggestions.     In  it  was  published  his  |  al<?gnes  of  Plato.     A  ver}-  large  {jortion  of  the  meta- 

*«atiowj  de  Co^mViow?,  Veritate  et  Ideis  (1684),  pro-  ,  physical  and  other  writings  of  Leibnitz  have  Won  trans- 

»*^Jng  hiB  modifications  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of    milted  to  us  only  by  po>t  humous  publication. 

^***wll5e.   In  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  work,  '      Though  Leibnitz  comjwsetl  only  these  two  formal 
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treatises,  his  philosophical  and  scientific  labors  were  mnl- 
titiulinous  and  multifarious.  lie  was  inclrfati^al)le  in 
labor,  and  his  mind  ranged  with  (Hpial  rapidity  nnd 
splendor  over  the  whole  domain  of  knowledge,  Noth- 
inf(  was  too  vast  for  his  comprehension,  t(K)  dark  for  his 
penetration,  too  humble  for  his  notice.  He  corresfxmil- 
cd  with  Pelisson  on  the  conciliation  and  union  of  the 
l*rotestant  and  Catholic  communions,  and  was  thus 
brout^ht  into  connection  with  Bossnet.  With  Burnet 
he  discussed  the  project  of  uniting  the  Anglicans  and 
t)ie  Continental  Protestants.  He  exi^ended  much  time 
over  the  invention  of  a  universal  langua/ice.  He  wrote 
extensively  on  etymology,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
(ierman  language,  which  he  so  rarely  employed  Med- 
icine^ botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  historj-  at- 
tracted his  earnest  regards.  He  addressed  a  memoir  to 
Louis  XIV  on  tk4!  Conquest  and  Colotiization  of  Egypt ^ 
with  the  rieip  in  establishing  a  Svpremacy  over  Europe, 
The  age  of  chivalry  and  the  Crusades  was  not  over  with 
liim.  He  certainly  pointed  out  the  road  to  Napoleon. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  tlie  accounts  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  in  the  Jesuit  missions  for  their  conversion. 
He  wn)te  much  upon  the  phiiottophia  iSinensiSf  in  accord- 
ance with  the  delusion  of  the  age.  He  engaged  in  an 
active  but  courteous  controversy  with  Samuel  Clarke, 
in  which  the  highest  and  most  abstruse  riddles  of  meta- 
physics were  discussed.  From  his  historical  rcsearehes 
he  drew  the  materials  for  an  instructive  essay,  De  Ori- 
gine  Francorum  (^171 5) ;  and  so  various  was  the  range  of 
topics  that  engage<l  liis  attention,  that  he  commented 
on  the  political  position  and  rights  of  English  freehold- 
ers. His  mind,  like  the  sun,  sur\'eyed  all  things,  and 
brightened  all  that  it  shone  u|K)n.  This  enumeration  of 
his  inquiries  gives  a  very  imperfect  view  of  either  the 
number  or  the  variety  of  his  productions.  The  cata- 
logue of  his  writings  fills  thirty-three  pages  in  the  4to 
edition  of  his  works  bv  Dutens. 

« 

The  literar\'  fecundity  of  I^ibnitz  was  equalled  by  his 
activity  in  pntmoting  the  practical  interests  of  intelli- 
gence. His  correspondence  linked  together  the  schol- 
ars of  all  countries,  furnished  a  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween all  learning  and  science,  and  created  for  the  first 
time  a  universal  republic  of  letters.  He  thus  <*oramuni- 
catetl  an  impulse  to  the  dissemination  of  knowle<1ge  not 
less  potent  than  that  given  by  I^con's  A«/7  Atlantis^ 
and  by  the  institution  of  the  Royal  St)ciety  of  England. 
Of  that  society  he  was  an  adjunct  member,  as  he  was 
the  chief  of  the  foreign  associates  (»f  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  France.  He  suggested  to  the  first  king  of 
I'russia  the  foundation  of  the  Koval  Academv  of  Berlin, 
aided  in  \\»  establishment,  and  became  its  first  president 
(17(H)).  He  proposed  a  like  institution  for  Dresden,  but 
was  frustrated  bv  the  wars  in  Poland,  for  his  zeal  for 
liberal  studies  was  contemporaneous  with  the  conquer- 
ing cam)>aigiis  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden.  When  the 
Berlin  Academy  was  endangered  by  the  death  of  its 
royal  founder,  ]>eibnitz  sought  to  open  a  new  home  for 
learning  by  establishing  a  similar  society  at  Vienna 
(1713).  The  design  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  finances  by  the  War  of  the  Spani}«h 
SuccesKion,  which  was  scarcelv  closed,  was  unfavorable 
to  the  scheme.  Ijeibnitz  was  warmly  received,  was  en- 
couraged by  prince  Eugene,  was  created  a  baron  of  the 
empire,  and  was  apitointed  aulic  cx)unsellor,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  iiXK)  Horins.  Two  ye^irs  pre.viously  he  had  been 
consuIte<l  at  Torgau,  in  regard  to  the  civilization  of 
Kussia,  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  had  made  him  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  Russian  empire,  and  had  wncedod  a  hand- 
some pension  to  him.  All  the  while  he  remained  histo- 
riographer of  Brunswick.  It  is  rciK»rted  that  the  elector 
of  Brunswick  was  much  dissatLsMcd  with  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  the  historv  of  his  house.  When  the  elector  became 
king  of  England  (1714),  Ix»ibnitz  hastened  from  Vienna 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  monarch,  but  his  new  majesty  hml 
departed  for  his  new  dominions.  He  met  the  soven.ign, 
however,  on  his  return  to  his  paternal  domain.  The 
years  of  Leibnitz  v/crc  now  drawing  to  an  end.    He  suf- 


fered from  acute  rheuroadsni  and  other  painful  disor- 
<lers.  Having  ranch  acquaintance  with  medicine,  he 
j  trie<l  novel  remedies  upon  himself,  with  no  good  result. 
!  He  prrtlonged  his  studies  almost  to  his  last  da>'s,  and 
'  died  tranquilly,  with  scarcely  a  word,  on  Nov.  14, 171G, 
I  having  reached  the  age  of  **  threescore  and  ten  years.'' 
i  His  monument  at  the  gates  of  Hanover,  erected  by  king 
George,  bears  the  modest  inscription  Ossa  LeibnuU. 

Leibnitz  was  (»f  medium  height,  and  slender.  He 
had  a  large  head,  black  hair,  which  soon  left  him  bald, 
and  small  eyes.  Fie  was  very  short-sighted,  but  bis 
vision  was  otherwise  sound  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His 
constitution  was  remarkably  good,  for  he  reached  old 
age  without  serious  malady,  notwithstanding  the  strain 
to  which  it  was  subjected.  He  drank  moderately,  but 
ate  much,  es{)ecially  at  supper,  and  immediately  after 
this  heavy  meal  retired  to  rest.  He  was  wholly  irr^n>- 
lar  in  eating.*  He  took  his  ftKid  whenever  he  was  bun- 
gr\',  usually  in  his  library,  without  abandoning  his 
b<H)ks.  Frequently  he  to(»k  his  only  repose  in  his  chair, 
and  occasionally  pursued  his  reflections  or  researches, 
without  change  of  place,  for  weeks — Fontenelle  says  for 
months.  He  read  everything — good  books  and  bad 
b(K>ks,  and  books  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  He  ex- 
tracted largely  from  the  authors  perused,  and  made  co- 
pious annotations  upon  them.  His  memory  was  so  te- 
nacious that  he  rarely  recurred  to  these  Adversaria, 
He  sought  intercourse  i^nth  men  of  all  occupations  and 
of  all  grades  of  intelligence.  Every  work  of  liod  or 
man  was  an  object  of  interest  and  regard  to  him.  He 
stretche<l  forth  his  hand  to  everything — the  election  of 
a  king  of  Poland,  the  revival  of  the  Cnisades,  the  con« 
version  of  the  heathen,  the  reunion  of  the  churches,  the 
codification  of  laws,  the  history  of  a  dynasty  and  people, 
the  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  creation  of  new 
sciences,  the  derivation  of  words,  the  invention  of  a  cal- 
culating machine,  the  pnijection  of  a  univejsal  langua)^ 
the  construction  of  windmills,  or  the  improvement  of 
pleasure  carriages.  The  extent  of  his  correspondence 
was  amazing,  and  may  be  conjectured  from  the  list  of 
distinguished  correspondents  culled  by  Brucker  from 
the  ampler  catalogues  of  Feller  and  Ludovici.  The 
courtesy  of  his  epistles  was  as  notable  as  their  multitude. 
They  were  scattered  over  all  civilized  nations,  and  were 
on  an  endless  diversity  of  topics,  but  they  were  uni- 
formly marked  by  deference  f(ur  the  persons  and  opin- 
ions of  others.  This  gentleness  sprung  from  an  amiable 
and  cheerful  nature.  It  was  cultivated  and  refined  by 
intercourse  with  princes,  and  statesmen,  and  philoso- 
phers, and  scholars,  and  also  with  the  humblest  classes 
of  societ  V.  It  was  confirmed  bv  his  belief  that  no  bon- 
est  conviction  can  be  entirely  wrong.  Hb  conversatioD 
was  easy  and  abundant — cs  full  of  ciuuin  as  of  instruc- 
tion. It  may  be  conceded  to  Gibbon  that  completeness 
was  sacrificed  by  Leibnitz  to  universality  of  acquire- 
ment ;  but,  when  all  his  gifts  and  accomplishments  are 
embraced  in  one  view,  he  may  be  justly  deemed  to  merit 
the  eulogy  of  his  French  editor,  Jacques :  *^  In  point  of 
speculative  i>htlosophy  he  \»  the  greatest  intellect  of 
modem  times ;  and  had  but  two  equals,  but  no  superion, 
in  anticpiity." 

I^ibnitz  was  never  married.  He  contemplated  the 
experiment  once,  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  ("dc 
quo  semel  tantum  in  vita,  state  jam  provectior,  sed 
frustra  cogitavit'').  The  lady  asked  time  for  reflectioo. 
The  opportunity  for  refiection  cooled  the  ardor  of  the 
philosopher — the  match  was  not  decreed  by  any  pre- 
established  harmony,  and  the  suit  was  not  pressed. 

The  religious  fer^'or  of  Leibnitz  was  undoubted,  bat 
he  was  negligent  of  the  offices  of  religion.  In  his  effivts 
to  i»remote  Christian  unity,  and  to  recognise  <Hily  **ooe 
I»rd,  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  he  may  have  felt  too  keenly 
the  defects  of  rival  creeds,  so  as  to  accept  from  none  the 
truth  which  seemed  mutilated  and  imperfect  in  each. 

rhilosojthy.  —  The  mathematical  and  scientific,  thi 
historical  and  juridical,  the  linguistic  and  miscella; 
s2)eculations  of  Leibnitz  have  been  noticed  Teiy  i 
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qnaldy,  bat  as  fully  as  comports  with  the  design  of  this  |  From  such  broken  and  dispened  lights  his  philosophy 
CydoprBdia.     His  philofM>phy  awaits  and  merits  more  :  must  be  divined. 

precise  consideration.  It  must  be  premised  that  all  his  I  Leibnitz  was  essentially  a  Cartesian.  He  was  Carte- 
labors,  however  remote  in  appearance  from  philosophical  j  sian  in  his  method,  and  Cartesian  in  his  fundamental 
speculation,  were  inspired  and  animated  by  his  own  pe-  j  pnnciples.  He  never  revoked  from  his  great  teacher, 
culiar  scheme  of  d(H.*trine,  and  were  really  fragmentary* .  He  pursued  the  Cartesian  mode  of  analysis  and  abstrac- 
applications  of  his  distinctive  principles.  Hence  pro-  tion,  he  employed  the  Cart(»ian  procedure  by  mathe- 
ceeded  that  pervading  spirit  of  n^form  which  is  mani-  {  matical  demonstration,  he  reasoned,  like  Des  Cartes, 
fested  in  all  the  departments  of  knowledge  handled  hy  '  fntm  presumptive  principles,  he  accepted  the  Cartchian 
him,  and  which  was  rewarded  by  numerous  great  tri-  i  ituiiria  <»f  truth ;  but  he  rendered  them  more  precise, 
umphs  in  so  many  and  such  dissimilar  direct  ions.  When  |  and  was  not  wholly  negliK:fnt  of  experience.  He  also 
details  are  neglected,  the  whole  body  of  his  writings  is  rehabihtated  the  Scliolaxtir  or  Aristotelian  logic.  He 
found  to  be  connected  by  many  lines  of  interdependence,  >  endeavored  to  combine  with  the  dominant  doctrine  all 
and  to  be  harmonized  into  unity  by  a  common  relation  |  that  seemed  valual)le  in  elder  systems,  and  he  foimd 
to  the  central  thought  around  which  his  own  reflections  ,  some  truth  in  all  the  schemes  that  he  rejected.  His 
incessantly  revolved.  God  is  one,  and  there  must  be  imagination  was  too  b<ild  and  too  active  to  permit  him 
consistency  and  concord  in  the  creation  of  Hod.  It  is  '  to  lie  the  ser\'ile  follower  of  any  master,  and  his  perspi- 
no  easy  task  to  discem  this  unity,  and  to  detect  the  i  cacity  was  too  acute  to  overlook  the  fatal  defects  of  the 
general  scheme  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy.  Leibnitz  princii)les  and  conclusions  of  Des  Cartes.  The  main 
nowhere  presents  a  symmetrical  exposition  of  his  whole  errors  to  be  corrected  s|>rung  from  the  distinction  made 
doctrine.  His  Mtmtidologif^  or  Ihiticipia  Philowphw^  I  by  the  French  reformer  between  mind  and  matter.  Ac- 
»fu  Thrses  in  Gratiam  Princijnt  Eutfenii,  furnishes  a  clew  |  cording  to  his  theory,  the  one  could  not  act  u|H)n  the 
to  his  system,  but  it  in  only  a  slender  clew.  Even  if  the  |  other.  The  intelligent  and  the  material  universe  were 
Principes  de  la  Nature  et  dt  la  Gracf  be  added  as  a  sup-  thus  hoj>elessly  divorced.  Mind  was  pure  thought; 
plement,  the  guiding  thread  is  ver}'  frail.  His  views  i  matter  was  simple  extension ;  the  apparent  concurrence 
must  be  ftainfuUy  gathered  from  elaborate  treatises,  of  the  two  in  the  phenomena  of  existence  was  due  to 
from  occasioiud  essays,  from  scientiHc  papers,  from  pass-  I  divine  assistancy.  Sec  Des  Carte5).  Beasts  were  ma- 
ing  bints,  from  explanations  of  controverted  points,  I  chines  galvanized  into  the  semblance  of  voluntary  ac- 
from  elucidations  of  obscure  or  misapprehended  state-  tion  by  the  inter\'ention  of  divine  power.  Every  move- 
ments, and  from  the  series  of  his  multifarious  epistles. '  ment  was  a  mmIum  virvltct  dignut.  If  mind  is  pure 
Here  a  principle  is  thrown  out^  there  its  applications  '  thought,  all  mental  action  must  be  an  cflluence,  an  ef- 
are  illustrated;  in  one  place  an  erroneous  conclusion  or  {  feet,  or  a  manifestation  of  the  one  sole  Intelligence, 
a  mistaken  inference  is  corrected,  in  another,  or  in  many  ,  The  distinction  of  minds  was  an  impossibility.  To 
others,  fresh  limitations  or  further  expansions  of  a  hy-  '  Leibnitz  the  want  of  any  principium  indiruiuationU — 
puthcsis  are  proposed.  These  different  members  of  the  i  that  old  war-cr}-  of  the  schoolmen — was  apparent.  He 
imperfect  whole  are  separatetl  by  months  or  years  in  the  ^  discussed  this  topic  in  a  public  thesis  before  he  was  sev- 
life  of  the  author,  or  by  hundreils  of  pages,  or  whole  enteen  (May  30, 1(U13,  Ojtera^  tom.  ii,  part  i,  p.  400,  cd. 
volumes  in  his  collected  works.  It  requiretl  the  {Mtient  Dutens).  He  ascribed  entitaiire  actiWty  to  matter,  and 
diligence  of  Christian  Wolf  to  combine,  complete,  and  ;  a  distinct  entity  to  each  indi\'idual  mind.  He  regarded 
organize  in  cumbrous  quartos  leaves  scattered  like  the  :  the  human  mind  as  an  assemblage  of  dormant  capacities 


oraelea  of  the  SibyL  Leibnitz  had,  indeed,  no  system 
to  propound ;  he  had  no  thought  of  pnimulgating  a  sys- 
tem or  of  establishing  a  sect.     Yet  his  mind  was  thor- 


{ivTi\i\iiai\  to  be  called  into  action  by  the  stimulation 
of  sensations  from  without,  and  of  promptings  from 
within.     He  departed  so  far  from  the  teachings  of  Des 


oughly  systematic     The  system  which  resulted  frcrni    Cartes  that  he  ascribed  S4)ul  and  reason  to  brutes,  and 

perfect  coherence  of  thought  was  latent  in  his  own  mind  |  in  some  sort  to  all  matter  also  {L^ibnitiana^  §  c,  CJpera, 

from  the  beginning,  an<l  was  consistently  evolved  as  the    t.  vi,  part  i,  p.  315;  comp.  §  clxxxi,  p.  331 ;  see  Itayle, 

occasion  furnished  the  op]X)rtunity  of  presenting  its    IHct.  Hist,  Crit.  tit.  Korarius,  Pereira).     If  matter  is 

several  parts.     The  highest  intellect  attaches  itself  in-  |  mere  extension,  it  must  be  identical  with  space,  and  is 

stinctively  to  a  principle,  and  allows  accident  to  deter-  j  **  without  form  and  void,"  impalpable,  inconceivable, 

mine  how  far  and  when  its  consefjuences  shall  be  un-  i  unreal    To  give  shape  to  '*  that  which  shape  ha<l  none,'* 

rolled.    Leibnitz  only  desired  to  reconcile  the  ojunions    motion  must  be  recognised  as  an  essential  quality  of 

of  lus  illustrious  predecessors  ;  to  correct  the  cnrors  and  I  matter,  because  form  is  pnMluced  by  movement  in  8{>ace. 

^  supply  the  deficiencies  which  he  recognised  in  the  i  Leibnitz  at  times  goes  so  far  as  to  suspect  that  all  space 

theory  of  his  chief  leader,  Des  Cartes,  and  to  redress    is  matter.     For  the  production  of  motion,  force — deter- 

^  evils  which  had  flowed  logically  from  those  errors. !  minate  power  in  action— is  necessar}-.     Of  the  real  ex- 

'/^  main  design  of  his  profound  uivestigations  was  to    istence  of  force  the  human  consciousness  affr^rds  assu- 

^^®  precision,  harmony,  and  veracity  to  the  immense    ranee.     From  these  corn^ctions  of  the  Cartesian  postu- 

'^'c  of  his  own  acciuisitions  and  meditations.     Had  he  I  lates  (>roceede<l  the  mathematical  and  philosophical  spec- 

'^'■ed  the  years  of  Methuselah  he  might  have  pro-    ulations  of  lA>ibnitz  in  reganl  to  vis  rim,  his  Theory  of 

t"!^  *  8>'8tem,  but  it  would  have  been  simply  the  rec-  I  Motiim,  A  bstrari  ami  Concrete,  his  Ihfnamicn^  and  even 

^'^tion  of  Cartesianism,  or  the  conciliation  of  Plato  j  \ii»  Calmlus  of  Injfmtfnmah.     All  internal  and  external 

1^  Aristotle,  of  liuonaventnra  and  Aquinas.     It  must  j  chang<',  all  j>ro|)erties  and  accidents  of  matter,  are  only 

**m(Kles  of  motion."  The  latest  science  is  returning  to 
similar  hy|K>thcK's,  though  the  language  of  science  is 
altered.  Ol^servcd  phenomena  appeared  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  definition  of  lM>dy,as  the  conjunction  of  ex- 
tension and  motion.     litHlies  were  often  at  rest,  under- 


'^membered  that,  of  his  two  svstematic  treatises,  one 
""  published  towards  the  cl<ise  of  his  life,  the  other 

^^1  half  a  century  after  his  death.     His  natural  dis- 
^^^'^n  apparently  inclined  him  to  accumulate  knowl- 

^*^  'br  its  own  sake,  and  to  reflect  upon  his  acquisi-  .v^.^..^..  «...,  ...w^.w...  *«rt..vn  ,,vi».  .mi^i.  «t.  .v<7t,  u....^.- 
to^  ^»r  his  own  satisfaction.  He  seemed  to  be  im})elled  |  going  no  siMixiblc  change.  Motion  could  not  belong  to 
^jJ*J*ti]ication  only  by  some  accidental  stimulus.  His  i  them  essentially  as  aggregate^  but  only  to  the  con:  thu- 
u^  *^  life  was  a  discipline  and  preparation  for  what  he  ents  from  whose  conjoint  operation  the  external  or  the 
l^u  ^*'  found  time  to  execute — never,  perha|)s,  seri(»usly 
jJJ^Kht  of  executing— a  vast  encycio|Media  embracing 
^>^.  ^^«4t  could  be  known  by  man.  The  hints  thrown 
|r  *n  his  long  career,  apt  as  they  are  for  the  c«)nstruc- 
^|J*^  ^f  a  consistent  globe  of  speculation,  only  indicate 

^Undeveloped  system,  which  is  revealed  by  glimpses 
^«  need  or  provocation  of  the  moment  inspired. 


internal  movements  of  the  mass  pn»ceedcd.  If  a  proper- 
ty was  to  inhere  in  such  constituents,  matter  could  not 
l)e  infinitely  divisible :  the  i)nK'ess  of  division  must  be 
ultimately  arrested  by  reaching  an  irreducible  atom : 

*•  Fnteare  necesse  'st, 
Ei^se  ea,  qn»  ntillis  Jsm  pnediui  partlbus  exstent, 
£t  minima  constent  ustura.'* 
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The  motion  attributed  to  these  primordial  particles  is  |  matter,  or  the  diverse  evolutions  of  diffiereot  monad^ 
due  to  an  indwelling  furce.  'i'huH,  from  hid  definition  !  conjoin  indeiM^ndently  and  without  oonnection  in  the 
of  matter  as  the  union  of  motion  with  extension,  Leib-  |  pnxluction  of  one  result,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  pread- 
nitz  was  le<l  to  recognise  as  the  primary  units  of  the  .  aptation  of  all  the  elementary  forces  to  that  particular 
universe  an  inHnity  of  simple  elementary  sulMtances  or  !  changi^  at  that  parti<'ular  moment,  in  that  particular 
forces,  which  he  designated  3Ionaiis.  These  monads  '  comiMKtitiim.  and  with  that  particular  consequence.  Lhi- 
have  8i)me  resemblance  to  thone  of  IVthagonui,  I>i>moc-  gald  Stewart  illustrates  this  harmony  by  the  8U{)fKMii- 
ritu^  and  Kpicurus,  and  also  to  the  Ideas  of  Plato;  iMit,  tion  of  two  clocks  so  regtdated  and  adjusted  as  to  strike 
unlike  the  Epicurean  atoms,  they  arc  not  Wm//!,  tlumgli  the  hours  in  unison.  It  may  be  an  illustration;  it  ia 
they  are  trtema.  They  are  not  material,  but  they  are  ncarcely  an  elucidation  of  the  doctrine.  The  agreement 
the  soaL*  of  matter.  This  vafMmius  domuterialization  ;  is  only  in  time  and  |)erfonnance :  there  is  no  ctHiooni* 
of  matter  may  be  illustrated  by  Plotinu^'s  definition  of  |  ance  of  dihsiniilar  pnN.ftsses.  The  machinery  of  IMrwr 
matter  by  the  successive  segregatiiHi  of  all  the  i)nii)er-  A lui^taTicf,  which  IX'S  Cartes  had  employed  for  the  ex- 
ties  of  specific  Uxly.  Is  not  the  theory  of  I{oscovi<;h,  planution  of  the  phem^mena  of  animal  life,  was  general- 
that  matter  is  only  an  assemblage  of  |)oints  of  foree.  an  izeil  by  l^-ibnirz,  applied  to  the  whole  onler  of  things, 
adaptation  of  Leibnitz's  conception  V  Has  not  the  the-  and  tninsf<:rre<l  to  the  original  of  all  creatioiu  There  is 
ory  of  Boscovich  won  a<imiration  and  hesitating  ap-  thus  much  more  than  a  poetic  symliolism — there  is  a 
proval  from  many  distinguished  men  of  s<'ienceV  |  (Ibtinctive  philosophical  tenet  involved  in  his  tine  ex- 

The  consequences  of  the  rectification  of  the  Cartesian  '  ]>rcN»>ion  that  "the  universe  is  the  knowledge  of  God." 
conception  of  matter  do  not  end  here.     As  tlie  motions  j  This  preordituition  of  concurrences,  apt  for  each  occa- 
(»r  manifestations  of  force  constitute  the  difference  be-  '  sion,  between  monadic  developments,  each  of  which  is- 
tween  the  several  simple  substances  or  monads,  when    detennined  by  its  own  inherent  force,  which  is  will  in 
there  is  no  diversity  of  motion  there  is  no  ditference  of    intelligences  and  nature  in  material  things,  makes  the- 
properties  and  no  distinction  of  natun>.     Hence  follows    whole  endless  series  of  change  the  realiaation  of  fore — 
another  d(»gma  of  I^eibnitz,  the  hU^tiiy  of  Imlutrt^rni-    seen  and  prearranged  correspondences.     It  is  the  con — 
btef.     The  monads  are  infinite  in  numlter,  but  they  are    tinual  evolution  of  the  immeasurable  plan  cntertaine<^^ 
unlike,  and  present  an  infinite  diverHity<»f  forces.    There    by  the  Cn>ator  l)efore  the  beginning  of  the  agea,  ant^^ 

is  also  an  infinite  variety  of  gradations,  fn>m  the  lowest    bnmght  into  act  at  the  appointed  time  and  in  the  ap 

at<ims  of  matter  up  through  human  souls  to  the  supreme    {lointed  order,  with  mathematical  precision,  though  Im»— - 
monad,  or  G(hI.     Kach  monad  is  in  some  sort  the  mirn)r   yond  the  calculation  of  mathematical  devices.     C«rtaiiv. 
of  tliL'  universe  of  things;  each  )K)ss«>sAes  spontaneous    fabrics  are  curiously  woven  with  colors  to  arranged  iia»> 

energy  or  life  within  itself,  and,  in  consequenc<>  of  these    the  yarn  that  when  the  weaving  is  performed  each  col 

rliiractcristics,  each  hns  its  own  peculiar  kind  of  reastm,    or  falls  with  exact  propriety  into  its  due  place,  and  coi 
|).issivc  in  matter  unorganized,  rudimentary  in  crystals    tributes  accurately  to  form,  to  tint,  to  perfect  the  con- 
anil  vegetable  existence,  unredecting  and  instinctive  in    templated  pattern.    So,  in  the  s\'8tem  of  iire-establinheti 
brutes,  8elf-t»nscious  and  intros[>ectivc  in  man,  and  as-    harmony,  'Mhc  web  of  creation  is  woven  in  the  loom  of 
cending  through  numbi'rless  orders  of  angelic  intelli-    time,"  with  threads  prepare<l  from  the  beginning  to  fal 
gcnces.     As  motion  is  the  principle  nf  f/uvltii/ff  ("the    into  the  nM)uisite  coiniections,  and  to  produce  a  fui 
gh(Mts  of  defunct"  terms  must  ))e  evoked),  force  is  an  es-    known  design.     Kach  concurrent  movemcnr  arrives  a 
senrial  quality  of  all  existence,  and  is  as  imperishable    the  apjmtpriate  time  and  place  in  consequence  of  th' 
as  the  mimail  is  indestnictible,  uidess  Isith  are  annihi-    whole  aiite<>edent  series  of  changes  m  each  case,  for 
latetl  by  the  same  Power  by  which  they  were  created.  -  where  is  there  any  solution  of  ciHitinoity,  and  the  fwe? 


V 
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Here  is  another  aiitici{)ation  of  rtrent  sc*ientitic  deduc-    ent  is  always  the  progeny  of  the  past  and  the  parent  o 
tions.     As  these  forces  are  immutable,  their  separate    the  future.     The  innumerable  lines  of  evolution  rami 
spheres  of  action  must  lie  exempt  fn»m  intnisi(»n.    There    ually  intentscuLite  with  each  other,  bnt  never  arc  blei 
may  l»e  cora{)osition  of  motions,  or  ecpiilibrium  of  an-  .  e<l  together.     It  will  reailily  be  |)erceived  that  the  who 
tagonisms,  but  there  can  in*  no  interoi'tion  or  recipriK^al  ;  intricate  phantasmagoria  of  these  unconnecteil  m 
influence.  '  is  only  a  grand  and  l)eauiiful  variation  of  the  Cartesi, 

Here  presents  itself  the  ancient  ins(»lul>lc  enigma,    hyi)othesis,  and  is  neither  more  valid  nor  more  saiisfi 
How  can  bodies  ai*t  upon  each  other?    How  can  matter  j  tory  than  the  fantasy  it  was  designed  to  supplant, 
be  moulded  or  mo<lifie<l  by  vital  action?     How  can  it  i      This  doctrine  of  pre-establisheil  harmony  is  in 
lie  subdued  or  <lirected  by  the  intelligent  volition  of  :  feet  cimsonance  with  I^ibnitz>  viiidication  of  the  w 
man?     How  can  it  l)e  conjoined  with  spirit  in  any  form    of  (;<nI  to  man,  if  it  did  not  necessitate  his  thetilogm. 
of  animate  existence  ?     De--*  ( 'art os  so  completely  c<m-    ex])ositions.     The  r//>of/»rv^  is  the  most  exquisite,     ■« —      ;,^ 
tradistinguished  mind  and  matter  that  it  was  inqHMsi-  I  mi>st  brilliant,  the  most  pnifound,the  most  leame<l,  ^^-^^r-ifj^ 
blc  for  mind  to  act  upon  matter  or  matter  upon  mind—  '  in  some  respects,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  t realise  jg»»  of 

/nt»trafTrodirerb&ratuiiJtr^x.    Leibnitz  so  ciimplete-    philosophical  theologj'.     Many  of  its  conclusions  -^sre 

ly  assimilated  material  to  spiritual  existence,  giving    either  true,  or  as  near  the  truth  as  the  human  inteX'^  «^vt 
iMMly  to  spirit,  and  spirit  to  b<»«ly  (7V/«>//.  §  121),  that '  can  attain  in  such  inquiries.     Others  arc  merely    <:=—«.  nh- 
they  were  iniiistinguisliablc  exeept  by  their  pn>|>erties    jcift oral,  and  are  w»metimes  fantastic,  as  they  lie  be>r-«r7*iH| 
-the  one  |K>ssessing  fh-ni^ttimi  only,  the  other  having    the  domain  of  |)ossible  knowledge.     Sevend  of  its  V*'^  ■««- 
iippcrcf-pf i' m  uiio.     There  iNudd  U;  no  interconnnunion,    tions  have  furnish**<l  pretexts  for  sweeping  cen8w.a«r-^»; 
no  rccipr.KMl  influence  bi'iween  them,  or  U'tween  any    but  in  such  speculations  error  is  inevitable,  and  a  sli  ^-?bt 
monads.     To  cut  rather  than  to  l«s»se  the  intelliH'tual    ern»r  opens  the  way  for  a  ht>st  ofpeniicious  and  Lars.  «i^. 
knot,  which  was  only  renderetl  more  intrientc  U'ibnitz    signed  heresies.     The  most  notable  and  charaite" it- ^^-^ic 
pni|iosed  an  ex[)lanarion  in  his  St/i*tirna  Xnfunr  ( IGU.')).  i  of  lA'ibniiz's  theological  dogmas,  which  provoke«l       *he 
It  is  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  /'n-f/itttMiMfmi  //(innotn/.    malicious  wit  of  Voltaire's  ('amlide^  is  intimately    ai^-a^f^ 
The  m>nads  arc  forces,  H<»metimes  active,  nmietiines    ciated  with  the  explanation  of  the  combined  ait  i«»»»      '*f 
Stupended,  H'coyMiic  and  fi;i/«/i#i(;.  governed  by  t heir  ,  m(»nads.    Thisis  the  theory*  known  as  t^i/ti»»iM.    ^^'*_^^* 
r^vn  inhen'nt  tendencicr,,  and  without  |K)wer  of  artinc:  '■.  out  ab-Milutely  asserting  that  "Whatever  is,  is  bes*f._'""^n 
i.pon  each  other:  but  their  se|)arate  actiiuis  arc  s«)  fore-    allegr-s  that  the  actual  world  is  the  l)est  of  all  po*f*  *|ff 
known  on  one  side,  and  predetermiiie<i  on  the  other,  in    worlds,  despite  of  ackn(»wk»<lp'd  evils  and  defects.    1    ^^^ 
the  moment  of  ereation,  that  their  concum-nl  evolutions    is  sui>)K»M'd  to  l>e  provetl,  among  other  evidences,  by  •  *** 
reciprocally  ci>rrtw|K»nd.  and  effectuate  all  the  phenoni-  '  licibnitzian  principle  of  the  tiijficient  rttunn,  since,      'f 
ena  of  the  tmiverse.     Mind,  therefore,  dm^s  not  coerce  '  any  iK'tter  world  had  Iveen  pri^tible,  it  is  reas^Hiable     5'' 
matter,  nor  docs  one  fonn  of  matter  control  another,  but ,  sup|Htse  that  it  wotdd  have  lieen  selected  by  (»od     ^ 
the  inclination  of  the  will  and  the  disjiosition  of  the  <  preference  to  that  which  He  actually  created.  The 
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eoDCCfktions,  the  ingenious  arguments,  the  various  illus- 

tratiouA,  the  abundant  analogies  by  which  this  thesis  is 

maintained  and  adorned,  can  receive  here  oulv  their 

merited  tribute  of  admiration.    When  (vod  looked  upon 

the  work  of  each  of  the  six  days  of  creation,  **  He  saw 

that  it  was  good."     More  than  this  it  is  not  given  roan 

to  know :  **  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be  numbered." 

Buty  if  all  events,  if  all  changes,  if  all  composite  actions 

«iccur  by  divine  preadaptation,  it  must  be  presumed  that 

this  is  the  best  of  worlds.    There  is  won<ierful  coherence 

ill  the  views  of  Leibnitz,  uiterrupted  and  fragmentary  as 

Is  their  exposition.     This  dialectical  consistency  is  so 

jjerfcct,  ancl  in  its  evolution  so  splendid  and  imposing, 

that  his  si'heme  presents,  both  in  the  process  of  its  con- 

«t  ruction  and  in  its  structure,  the  charm  of  a  dream  of 

she  imagination.     Nothing  approaches  it  in  magnih- 

«eiice  but  the  ideal  universe  of  Plato. 

Of  coursie,  if  thb  is  the  best  of  possible  worlds,  and  if 

its  phenomena  are  determined  by  the  divine  preordina- 

sion  or  preorganixation,  evil,  too  apparent  everj'^where, 

■nudt  be  merely  contuigent — a  negative  characteristic,  a 

Kionentity  in  itself.     Leibnitz  acconlingly  regards  evil 

«!iiniply  as  imperfection — the  privation  of  good.     Ciod  is 

f  >erfect :  anything  less  than  God  must  be  imperfect.    All 

limitation  is  imperfection ;  all  imperfection  is  defect  of 

gj^ttttl — is  eviL     The  evil  increases  in  quality  and  in  de- 

j^rrt*g  with  each  remove  from  the  fferfection  of  the  Su- 

Ijreiiie  Existence.     Hence,  in  this  best  of  worlds,  the 

Kaiut  of  evil  is  over  the  whole  creation : 

"The  trail  of  the  eerpent  is  over  it  all.** 

.All  this  may  be  admitted,  but  it  affords  only  an  inade- 
«^uate  explanation.  It  does  not  justify  the  retribution 
^rhich  is  merited  by  all  evil:  it  does  not  rec(^piise  the 
(xisitive  character  of  evil  as  the  violation  of  the  divine 
Ijiw  and  order;  it  hardly  permits  the  notion  of  such  vio>- 
Hatioii.  Leibnitz  denies  the  existence  of  physical  evil 
<«;xcept  as  a  consequence  of  moral  evil ;  and  moral  evil 
«joiiaistii  in  voluntary  increase  of  imperfection,  in  wilful 
^f«tnuigeinent  from  the  Supreme  Monad.  Even  thus,  no 
amiificient  reason  can  be  assigned  for  ascribing  sin,  and 
Ctkr  attaching  a  material  or  moral  peiudty  to  what  is  the 
vesult  of  a  natural  and  inevitable  imperfection.  I'his 
«^efeci  in  the  t^-stem  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Kant. 

The  unfathomable  immensity  of  the  creation  can  be 
iDut  dimly  apprehended  by  the  fmite  and  fallible  mind 
^A  man.  The  mighty  plan  and  purpose  of  (rod  cannot 
%>e  compressed  within  the  compass  of  human  intelligence. 
"*•  We  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly."  Schemcts  of  the 
mjniwme  framed  from  broken  and  darkling  glimpses  be- 
^i^oroe  noore  delusive  as  they  become  more  systematic. 
ljeibfiitz*s  intuitive  principles,  alistract  analysis,  and 
^Kbolaatic  deduction  were  peculiarly  apt  Ui  produce  hal- 
>.uici  nations. 

Analysis  for  the  discovery  of  uffimote  ahsfradB ;  in- 
^Aition  for  the  acceptance  of  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate 
^eaa;  the  principle  of  contradiction  as  the  test  of  ver- 
ity;  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  as  the  canon 
<^>f  actuaUty  —  these  are  the  metaphysical  principles  or 
^9O0tulate8  of  Leibnitz.  The  resulting  philosophy,  both 
^n  conception  and  in  construction,  is  exposed  to  **  such 
"^ricka  as  hath  strong  imagination.**  and  wants  tirm  and 
^Msured  foundation.  It  is  a  complex  fantasy,  a  roathe- 
mnatical  romance,  a  universe  of  shadows.  Still,  it  is 
^narked  by  wonderful  acuteness,  logical  coherence,  and 
purity  of  spirit.  It  preludes,  if  it  does  not  anticifMite, 
^he  main  doctrines  of  Kant,  and  is  tlie  fruitful  parent  of 
^11  the  subsequent  philosophy  of  (Germany. 

This  exposition  presents  the  leading  tenets,  the  icUes 
^musreM  of  Leibnitz,  but  it  affords  no  image  of  the  splen- 
did oomplHeness  of  the  entire  theory,  in  which  God  is 
^yireiented  as  the  first  beginning  and  the  last  end— the 
^Ipha  and  Omega  of  the  whole  order  of  things  in  time 
^nd  oat  of  time.  Nor  does  it  do  justice  to  the  vigorous 
thought,  the  profound  reflection,  the  comprehensive  in- 
triligence,  the  keen  penetration,  the  exhaustless  learn- 
ing; the  wealth  of  knowledge,  the  variety  of  illustration, 


the  fervent  and  lofty  morality,  which  give  grace,  and 
dignity,  and  grandeur  to  the  whole  and  to  all  its  parts. 
EdUi  qua  potvi,  turn  ut  volui^  sed  ut  me  tpaiii  anffwrtim 
co^fferunt.  Fuller  information  must  be  sought  from  his 
own  extensive  works,  and  from  the  elucidations  afforded 
by  the  numerous  commentators  on  them. 

Literature, — Ledmitii  Opera  (ed.  Dutens,  Gen.  1768, 
6  vols.4to).  A  complete  edition  of  all  his  works  is  that 
by  Pertz  (Hamburg,  1846-47, 1st  series;  lH47,2d  series; 
lKaa-62. 3d  scries).  The  Utest  is  by  ()nno  Klopp,  Iht 
series,  lK<hl-(M>  (5  vols.  8vo).  Other  editions  are :  (/-.'«- 
vrts  (ed.  Foucher  de  Careil,  Paris,  1864  sq.,  20  vols.) ; 
IhuUrhe.  Srkr\f}eti  (ed.  (>uhrauer,  Beriin,  1838);  Opera 
PhUomfpkica  (ed.  Enlmann,  Ikri.  1839-40) ;  Opera  Math- 
ematica  (ed.  Gerhardt,  Berlin,  1849-60) ;  GJuvres  (ed. 
Jactpies,  Par.  1842, 2  vols.  12m(») ;  (Kurresphilotophiquet 
{ed.  Janet,  Par.  1866, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kasp^, (Euvres  Phil- 
osophiques  de  feu  M.  lAibiiiz  (Amsterd.  et  Leipa.  1766. 
4to ) ;  Feder,  /litres  Chouiet  de  la  Correnpondance  de  M. 
lArVmiz  (Hanover,  1806) ;  I^ribnitz,  Mewmr  recommend" 
intf  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  to  Ixtuis  X/V,  etc  (London, 
1801) ;  Eccani,  Leheit  deg  Leibnitz  (BerL  1740);  Jancourt, 
Vie  de  lA^bniz  (Amsterdam.  1766);  Guhrauer,  l.>eben  de» 
/Aibnitz  (Bresl.  1842;  enlarged  1846);  \ogelI.eben  de* 
r.,eibmtz  (Lcipsic.  1846);  'Mavk'ie,  Life  o/Leibt,itz  (Bos- 
ton, 1845).  Leibnitz  transmitted  an  Autotnitgraphy  to 
his  friend  Pelisson,  but  it  has  never  seen  the  light.  See 
also  Fontenclle,  AVujTe  de  lAbniz  (Paris,  1716);  BaiUy, 
Kloge  de  /^ibniz  (Paris,  1769) ;  KHstner,  Lobtchrift  anf 
[jeibniiz  (Altenb.  1769) ;  Hanscius,  6'.  6'.  Leibnitii  Prhh- 
cipia  Philostiphiie  more  Geometrico  demonstrata  (1728, 
4to) ;  Ludovici,  Principia  /..eibnititwa  (Lips.  1737, 2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Baylc,  Hi*t.  Crit,  Diet.,  may  be  consulted,  especial- 
ly under  the  title  Korarius;  Emery,  A>/nV  de  Leibniz^ 
etc.  (Lyons,  1772,  2  vols.  8vo;  reprinted,  Paris,  1803); 
Emer>',  Expofition  de  la  Doctrine  de  Leilniz  gur  la  i?^- 
ligion  (Paris,  1819. 8vo) ;  Bruckcr,  Hist.  Crit.  PhUosopkim 
(Lips.  1767;  still  an  indispenMible  authority  for  Leib- 
nitz) ;  Dugald  SleMartySvppl.  Encychp.  Br^annica ;  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  ibid. ;  Morell,  Hist.  PhiL  XlXth  Cen- 
tury (New  York,  1848, 8v«») ;  Lewes,  Hist,  of  Philosiiphy 
(new  edition,  2  vols.  8vo),  vol  ii ;  and  the  other  histo- 
rians of  modem  philosophy ;  Pivgruphie  UuiverseUe,  k 
V.  Leibniz,  by  Biot,  Duvau,  Maine  de  Biran,and  Stapfer; 
Schelling,  Leibnitz  ah  Dtnker ;  Helfcrich,  Spinoza  und 
Jjeibnitz;  Zimmermann, /.fi6fitV2  und  Hei-bart  (Wien, 
1849) ;  Feucrbach,  DarsteUung^  Entiricktlung  und  KriSik 
der  f^ibnitzschen  PhiUtsophie  (Anspacli,  1837);  Ix'ckey, 
Hist,  of  ^foral$,  i,  26 ;  lUmmgarten-CYusius,  Dogmen- 
gegch. ;  Hunt,  Panfhfvmt,  p.  247 ;  (tass,  Dogmengesch,  v«>l. 
iiandiii;  Hurst,//t>/.  f»/\ff<i/w/ia/tjw/,  p.6, 103;  Saintes, 
RutvmaUsm^  p.  66:  Farrar.  Trt/.  Hist,  of  Eree  Thought, 
p. 66 sq. :  Domer, (Ufch. d. protest.  Theol. p. 684 nq. ;  Jour- 
md  ofSptT.  PhiUnt.  vol.  i,  TS«).  3,  art,  i :  vol.  iii.  No.  1,  art, 
v;  Revue  Chret.  1868,  p.  9;  Brewster,  Life  of  Sir  haac 
Newton;  Edh.b.PtvAMft  (July):  A tlanfic Monthly, \f<5H 
(June);  <'Arw/iV/n  AVc/wiVr,  xxviii, 418  Fq. ;  Contemjt. 
Perieir,  Mav,  1867,  art.  iii ;  Afeth.  Qu.  Per.  1861  (April), 
p.  189,  211  ;*  1862  (April),  p.  336;  Perue  dts  d.  Mondes, 
1861  (Jan.),  p.  15;  alw>  (.Sept.),  p.  81.     ((;.  F.  H.) 

Leidradt,  a  noted  Koman  (Catholic  prelate,  proba- 
bly a  Bavarian,  flourished  in  the  8th  century.  He  was 
librarian  to  Charlemagne  until  798,  when  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  was  sent  soon  after  by  C'luii^ 
lemagne.  together  with  the  bishop  of  Orleans  ami  other 
prelates,  into  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  to  sup- 
press by  moral  means  the  spreading  heresy  of  Adi)}H 
tianism,  and  they  succeede<l  in  bringing  the  chief  teach- 
er of  this  doctrine,  Felix,  to  acknowledge  his  error  iK-fore 
the  council  held  at  Aix  in  799.  In  800  leidradt  was 
succetwful  with  his  co-laborers  in  re«toriiig  20.000  Adop- 
tianists.  The  zeal  which  he  everj'wherc  displayed  ai>- 
pears  in  a  letter  written  to  Charlemagne  not  long  before 
the  latter'ft  death.  He  writes:  *'I  have  done  my  best 
to  increase  as  far  as  necessar}-  the  numl)er  of  priests.  I 
have  establisheil  the  Psalm  service  after  the  model  of 
that  observed  in  your  palace,  and  have  erected  singing- 
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schools  by  which  the  instruction  may  be  continued.  1 
have  reading-schools  where  not  only  the  appointed 
services  are  repoate<l,  but  where  the  holy  Scriptures  in 
general  are  Btudie<l  and  explained,  and  in  which  are 
those  who  understand  the  spiritual  meaning  not  only  of 
the  Gospels,  but  also  of  the  pn»phets,  the  b«)oks  of  Sam- 
uel, the  Psalms,  and  Job.  I  have  had  as  many  books 
as  possible  transcribed  for  the  churches  in  Lyuns«  pro- 
cured vestments  and  other  necessary  api)ointment4i  for 
divine  service,  and  have  repaired  the  chunrhes."  After 
Charlemagne's  death,  in  the  subscription  to  whose  will 
the  name  of  Leidradt  appears,  he  resigned  the  bishopric 
and  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Medanlus,  where 
he  diecL  Neither  the  year  of  his  death  nor  of  his  birth 
are  known.  He  wrote  in  a  clear  and  coucittc  style  some 
works  which  have  since  lH?en  eilited.  Of  special  value 
is  a  treatise  of  his  on  baptism,  which  was  published  by 
Mabillon  {^.A  rmaUt,  vol.  ii ).  See  Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop, 
arU  Baluzc ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirvhen-I^x,  voL  vi,  s,  v. 

Leifchild,  John,  D.I).,  an  eminent  English  Inde- 
{lendent  minister,  was  born  in  1784)  of  Methodist  {larent- 
age,  and  was  brought  up,  and  began  to  preach  among 
the  Methoilists;  but  afterwardH  embracing  Calvinistic 
opinions,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  preach- 
ing among  them,  and  he  was  advised  by  Mr.  Bunting, 
tlien  the  junior  preacher  in  the  circuit,  to  seek  other 
associations.  Accordingly,  in  1 804,  he  enti*red  Iloxton 
Academy,  but  he  retained  through  life  a  friendly  feel- 
ing for  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  profited  largely  by 
what  he  learned  among  them.  He  died  in  June,  1802. 
Without  possessing  any  very  extraordinary  natural  en- 
dowments, he  attained  by  faithful,  earnest,  and  diligent 
labor  a  mttst  successful  and  honorable  career,  and  his 
life  is  a  noble  example  of  what  may  be  effected  by  the 
right  cultivation  of  the  powers  a  man  possesses  within 
himself.  Irrepn)achal>le  in  character,  faithful  in  pas- 
toral attentions,  powerful  in  the  pulpit^  he  tilled  ever\' 
chapel  he  occupied,  built,  up  every  Church  he  was  the 
pastor  of,  and,  when  enfeebled  by  age,  retired  from  his 
work  laden  with  honors,  and  not  without  very  substan- 
tial tokens  of  the  love  and  gratitude  of  those  whom  he 
had  serveil  in  the  (rospel.  One  of  the  deacons  of  Cra- 
ven Chapel  states  that,  during  the  twenty-three  years 
of  his  ministry  there,  more  than  tifleen  hundred  persons 
had  been  brought  to  decision  and  added  to  the  Church 
through  his  faithful  ministry.  The  catholic  spirit  of 
Dr.  Leifchild  was  flmost  as  prominent  a  feature  in  his 
character  as  his  intense  and  pervailing  earnestness.  He 
was  well  known  and  well  liked  by  Christians  of  various 
denominations,  with  whom  he  mingled  freely,  and  whom 
be  loved  for  the  truth's  sake.  See  J.  H.  Leifchil  1,  John 
Le^child,  his  public  Labors^  prirate  UiteJ'iUiwju^  (uul  per- 
sonal Chanuieriatica  (l^oud.  18t»0) ;  (xrant.  Metropolitan 
Pulpit  (1839),  ii,  152;  Pen  Pictures  of  Popular  English 
Preachers  (1852),  p.  130:  Allibone,  />«•/.  of  British  and 
A  mer,  A  utlutrs,  voL  ii,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  \V.) 

Leigb,  Edward,  a  learned  Flnglinh  layman,  was 
bom  in  1602,  and  was  e<lucate<l  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but 
was  ex}>elled  on  account  of  his  intercession  in  behalf  of 
the  life  of  king  Charles.  He  was  abM»  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  and  held  the  office  of  parliamenta- 
ry general  He  died  in  H»7I.  Edward  Leigh  wn»te 
largely.  Of  his  (ireek  works,  one  of  the  best  is  Critica 
Sacra  (1G39, 4to,  and  ofu?n  ;  best  ed.  KiOi,  folio),  which 
not  only  gives  the  literal  sense  of  ever>'  word  in  the  Old 
and  New  TesUments.  but  enriches  the  detinitions  with 
philological  and  th'*ol»)gical  notes.  It  was  held  in  high 
esteem  until  supplante<l  by  the  more  fundamental  works 
of  later  Hebrew  lexicogra|>hers.  Ho  also  wn)te  Atmo- 
ttUions  on  th*'  Xeic  Trstament,  which  are  short  ami  judi- 
cious, and  other  theological  works  of  considerable  value. 
See  Allibone,  IHct,  oflirit.  ami  A  to.  A  uthors,  ii,  1079. 

Leigh,  Sir  Egerton,  an  Englij^h  nobleman,  who 
flourishetl  towards  the  close  t)f  the  bist  century,  is  noted 
for  hia  piety  and  charitable  acts.    He  was  a  member  of 


the  **  London  Missionary  Society"  ftom  its  Ytary  infancy 
(1795),  as  he  was,  indeed,  the  friend  of  every  cause  con- 
nected with  the  glor>'  of  Ood  and  the  good  of  souls. 
"  He  devoted,"  says  Morison  {Fathen  andFoundtrs  of 
the  London  Miss,  JSoc.  p.  554), "  much  of  his  time,  prop- 
erty, and  influence  to  the  ^read  of  evangelical  religuMi 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  so  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  his  divine  Master  as  occasionally  to  merge  the 
baronet  in  the  humble  preacher  of  the  cross  of  Christ.** 

Leigh,  Hesekiah  G.,  D.D.,  an  emuient  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in 
Perquimas  County,  N.  C,  Nov,  23, 1795,  was  converted 
in  1817,  joined  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1818,  was  set 
off*  with  the  N.  C.  Conference  in  1836,  was  a  delegate  to 
every  (ivneral  Conference  from  1824  to  his  death,  and 
died  in  Mecklenburg  Co.,ya.,  Sept.  18, 1858.  He  was 
als(»  a  member  (»f  the  Louisville  Convention  at  the  or- 
gani^tion  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  and  as  one  of  the 
founders  and  ffrst  agents  of  Handolph  Macon  CoUegt*, 
and  one  of  the  organizing  committee  of  (ireensboro'  Fe- 
male College,  N.  C,  he  aaidered  long  and  very  important 
ser\'ice  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Church.  He  n*- 
ceived  a  gooil  acaulemical  education  wlule  young,  and 
throughout  his  life  was  a  diligent  general  student.  Mo(4 
of  his  ministry  was  spent  in  the  office  of  presiding  elder 
in  Virginia  and  N.  Camlina.  His  character  was  nobis 
and  attractive,  and  his  muid  full  of  lofty  ardor  for  the 
welfare  of  Christianity.  His  influence  was  wide  and 
controlling  for  many  yean.  He  was  an  earnest  and  use- 
ful  minister  of  the  (jospel,  and  will  long  be  rcmemben.>(l 
in  the  Carolinas. — Summers's  Eittgraph,  SheicheSf  p.  16a. 
(G.  U  T.) 

Leighlin,  Synod  o^  was  held  in  Campo-Lenr. 
Irehmd,  near  Old  Leighlin,  A.D.  638,  with  the  puriiotv 
of  settling  the  time  as  Ut  the  obser^'ance  of  Easter.  A 
few  years  before  (680),  Honorius  I  had  addreaoed  an  ex- 
past  ulatory  letter  to  the  Irish  <*lergy  on  the  paschal 
question ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  was  the 
Hrst  notice  taken  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  regard  to 
the  Church  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and  was  about  2U0 
years  after  its  commencement.  At  this  period  the  Irish 
were  divided  on  the  time  of  keephig  Blaster,  some  advo- 
cating the  Homan  practice,  others  the  Irish  way  of  ob- 
serving the  14th  day  of  the  first  vernal  month  (^if  a  Sun- 
day), instead  of  ado|)ting  its  celebration  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  14th,  and  the  matter  even  resulted  in  a 
controversv.  I^Aurentius  of  Canterburv  relates  that  Du- 
gan,  an  Irish  bishop,  when  in  North  Britain,  decUued 
that  he  would  neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  under  the 
same  roof  with  those  who  held  to  the  Roman  practice. 
Cummian,  who  for  twelve  years  had  been  an  abbot  of 
lona,  was  greatly  troubled  al>out  it,  and  in  its  investiga- 
tion he  sai<l,  **  I  turned  over  the  holy  Scriptures,  atiittied 
histf>ry  and  all  the  cycles  I  could  find.  I  inquired  dili- 
gently what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Hebrews,  Gro 
oians,  Latins,  and  the  Egyptians  concerning  this  siilein- 
nity."  A  deputation  was  sent  from  this  synod,  of  which 
most  probably  Cummian  was  one,  to  ascertain  from  per^ 
sonal  inspection  whether,  as  they  had  heard  in  Ireland, 
other  nations  kept  Easter  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Romans  did.  The  object  of  thu  deputation  haa  been 
greatly  per\'erted  in  the  interest  of  Romanism.  It  was 
not  to  get  a  decision  from  the  pope,  for  thia  they  had 
had  for  years,  an<l  had  not  obeyed  it;  but  it  waa,  aa  be- 
fore stated,  simply  to  determine  for  themselves.  Tber 
remained  at  Rome  or  in  the  Klast  about  two  years.  On 
their  return  they  reported  that  all  they  had  heard  in 
Ireland  they  had  seen  in  Rome — even  more  {valde  eerti^ 
ora)  than  they  had  heard.  But  even  thia  repoit  wai 
not  decisive,  for  the  Venerable  Bede  says,  **  Though  tht 
south  of  Irt'land  |>artiully  conformed,  the  northern  prov< 
in(;es  and  all  lona  adhered  to  their  former  practice." 
This  and  other  questions  of  nonconformity  were  for  a 
long  time  pressed  and  resisted.  In  A.D.  664,  when  The- 
ixiore,  the  Italian  archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  by  order  «if 
the  poi)e,  came  to  establish  the  entire  regime  of  Bomao 
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Catbolidsm  in  North  Driuun,  the  paschal  and  many 
other  questions  were  a^^ain  so  fiercely  urged  that  0)1- 
man  and  nuwt  of  the  former  clergy  left  and  returned 
Ut  Ireland.     Again,  in  1070,  when  Malcolm  Canmore 
brought  Margaret,  his  Saxon  wife,  to  Scotland,  she  was 
shocked  to  find  the  faith  and  public  worship  of  her  new 
subjects  so  diflerent  from  tlie  Catholic  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    After  laboring  l<»ng  to  induce  her  hunband  to 
adopt  the  rites  and  order  of  the  Saxon  Catholics,  she 
had  a  three  days*  discussion  with  the  existing  clergy 
amd  the  Culdees  of  lona.  she  speaking  in  Saxon  and  her 
liusband  interpreting  in  Irish.     See  Todd,  fruh  Churchy 
«;hap.  vi;  Usher,  Brit.  Ecdct,  Antiq,  cap.  xvii  (Worib, 
-%!,  492-610). 

Iieighton,  Alexander,  a  iScotti^h  divine,  was  bom 
mt  I'kUnburgh  in  1568.  He  wao  professor  of  moral  phi- 
JtiM>phy  in  that  city  for  several  years  prior  to  1613,  when 
Jie  removed  to  London,  and  obtaineii  a  lectureship.  For 
Jibellous  or  oflfensave  expressions  agaiiu>t  the  king,  queen, 
aind  the  bishops,  in  his  book  called  ZiotCs  Pita  ( 1G29), 
Jie  was  punished  by  the  Star  Chamber  with  mutilation, 
she  pillory,  and  long  imprisonment.  He  was  released 
in  l&tO,  and  died  aliout  IG4C.  Archbishop  Laud  was 
WHt  doubt  responsible  for  t)ic  cruel  and  inhuman  treat- 
XDCiit  of  Leighton.     See  Laid. 

X«eig:litoi:,  Robert,  a  Scottish  prelate,  one  of  the 
■DOKt;  distinguished  preachers  and  theologians  of  tlie  17th 
aL*entur>',  was  bom  in  Kdiiibuigh,  or,  as  others  think,  in 
l^toiulon,  in  the  year  161 1.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
"versity  of  the  former  city,  and  there  took  his  degree  of 
2d..\.  in  1631,  when  he  went  to  the  Continent  to  study, 
cnxpccially  in  France.  Here  he  resided  with  some  rela- 
civcrt  at  Douay,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  several 
Bti^maii  Catholic  student's  whose  (Jhrintian  virtues  made 
bizn  a  charitable  Christian  towanls  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  his  Master.  **(>entle,  ten<1er,  and  pious  from 
ilia  earliest  years,  he  shnnik  fn>m  all  violence  and  intol- 
erance; but  his  intercourse  with  men  whose  opinions 
%vere  so  «liflcrent  frr>m  his  own  convinced  his  reason  of 
the  folly  and  Mufulncss  of  *  thinking  t(K>  rigidly  of  doc- 
trine.'" He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1641,  and  was  im- 
mediately af>()ointed  to  the  parish  of  Ncwbattle,  near 
Kdinburi^h;  but  asLeighton  identifie<l  himself  with  the 
:?aiMe  nf  Charles  I  when  the  latter  was  confined,  by  the 
:'«oniTniMurinen  of  the  Parliament,  in  Holmby  House,  he 
brou^^ht  upon  his  head  the  displeasure  of  the  l^sliytc- 
riana,  and,  according  to  bishop  Burnet,  **  he  ffoon  came 
r  o  dislike  their  Covenant,  particuhirly  their  imposing  it, 
^n«l  their  fury  against  all  who  diflTcred  from  them.  He 
'vMjnd  they  were  not  capalilc  of  huge  thoughts;  theirs 
yvere  narniw  as  their  tempers  were  sour;  ra  lie  grew 
tfveary  of  mixing  with  them,**  and  he<'ame  an  P^pisco- 
talian.  For  this  change,  however,  there  were  s<'rious 
•betacles  in  Leighton^s  case,  and  it  has  therefore  been  a 
:xiatter  of  general  disa^iprobation.  Certainly  the  facility 
•ivilh  which  he  fraternized  with  the  party  that  had  in- 
dicted auch  horrid  cruelties  on  his  excellent  father.  Dr. 
Alexander  Leighton,  in  1630,  for  merely  publishing  a 
^ook  in  lavor  of  Presbyterianism,  cannot  be  altogether 
approved  (oomp.  Prwvw&ij*  of  the  Society  o/"  Antigua- 
"ies  ofScotlandj  iv,  468  sq.).  In  1652  he  resigned  his 
"barge,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  principal 
»f  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  dignity  which  he  re- 
«ine«l  fivr  ten  years.  Earnest,  spiritual  and  utterly  free 
Vijni  all  selfish  ambition,  he  labored  without  ceasing  for 
:  fie  welfare  of  the  students.  He  delivered  lectures  es- 
-^eciaBy  to  the  students  of  theolog}-,  and  occasionally 
Mipplied  the  place  of  divinity  professor.  His  theolog- 
ieal  lectures  are  known  to  the  learned  world,  and  have 
bheen  translated  into  English.  For  pure  I.atin,  sublime 
kboa^ht,  and  warm  diction,  they  have  never  l)een  sur- 
fikaaeed,  and  seldom  equall(>d.  In  that  offii^  Dr.  I>eigh- 
ton  waa  truly  the  onuunent  and  delight  of  the  univer- 
vity,  and  a  Uesnng  to  studious  youth.  After  the  resto- 
Tatioa  of  Chailea  II  and  the  re-estal)lishment  of  the 
in  SootliDd,  Leighton,  after  much  reluctance, 


accepted  the  bishopric  of  Dunblane,  a  small  and  poor 
diocese,  and  was  consecrated  at  Westminster  Dec.  15, 
1661.  UnfortuiuUely  for  his  peace,  the  men  with  wliom 
he  was  tM>w  allied  were  even  more  intolerant  and  un- 
scrupulous than  the  Presbyterians.  The  dcfqwtic  meas- 
ures of  Sharpe  and  Lauderdale  sickened  him.  Twice  he 
pntceeded  to  London  (ui  1665  and  1669)  to  implore  the 
king  to  adopt  a  milder  course — on  the  former  of  these 
occasions  declaring  **that  he  could  not  concur  in  the 
planting  of  the  Christian  religion  in  such  a  manner,  much 
less  as  a  form  of  government."  Nothing  was  really 
done,  though  much  was  promised,  and  I>eighton  had  to 
endure  the  misery  of  seeing  an  ecclesiastical  system 
which  he  lielieved  to  be  intrinsically  the  best,  per\'ert<'«l 
to  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  himself  the  accomplice  of 
the  worst  (»f  men.  In  1670,  on  the  resignation  of  Ih-. 
vVlcxander  Ikiraet,  he  was  maiie,  quite  against  his  per- 
sonal wishes,  archbishop  of  (ilasgow,  and  he  finally  ao 
ccpted  this  great  distinction  only  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  be  assisted  in  his  attempts  to  carry  out  a  lib- 
eral measure  for  *^  the  comprehension  of  the  lYesbyteri- 
ans.**  Hut  finding,  after  a  time,  that  his  cfRirts  to  unite 
the  different  parties  were  all  in  vain,  and  that  he  could 
not  stay  the  high-haiMle<l  tyranny  of  his  colleagues,  he 
finally  determined  to  resign  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  (ui 
1673).  After  a  short  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he  went 
to  live  with  his  sister  at  Broadhurst,  in  Sussex,  where 
he  s|)ent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  retired  manner, devoted 
chieHy  to  works  of  religion.  He  died  at  London  June 
25, 1684.  Leighton  published  nothing  during  his  life- 
time. His  great  work  is  his  Prtuiicnl  Comment nry  upon 
the  First  Gerwrai  Epistle  of  St,  Peter ;  not  a  learned  ex- 
position by  any  means,  for  the  writer  hardly  notices 
questions  of  philolf^'  at  all,  but  perhaps  no  more  re- 
markable instance  is  extant  of  the  power  which  symjta- 
thy  with  the  writer  gives  in  enabling  an  ex|)ositor  to 
bring  out  and  elucidate  his  meaning.  Another  able 
work  of  his  is  Pralectioites  TheoloffUTj  of  which  an  edi- 
tion was  published  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  profess- 
or Scholefield  of  Cambridge;  also  some  sermons  and 
charges.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  work  in  4  vols.  8vo, 
Lond.  1819;  buttheliesteilition  isthatof  Pear(ion(L(md. 
1828 ;  N.  Y.  1859, 8vo).  An<»ther  g<KMl  e<lition  was  pid)- 
lisheti  in  1871,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  All  of  Leighton*s  writ- 
ings have  received  the  highest  commendations  because 
of  the  lofty  and  evangelical  spirit  that  pervades  th<  m. 
They  present  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  the  spirit  vf 
Plato,  and  it  was  this  that  recommended  them  so  much 
to  Coleridge,  whose  A  uls  to  Refiedion  are  simply  com- 
mentaries on  the  teacliings  of  archbishop  leighton. 
"  Few  uninspired  writings,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  *•  are 
better  a<lapted  to  mend  the  world:  they  contiimally 
overflow  with  love  to  (»(k1  and  man.*^  See  Hethcring- 
ton,  Ch.  o/ Scot/ami  J  ii.  22  sq.,  70  sq.;  Burnetts  Histoi-it 
of  his  (hm  Times;  \\\\n\e.t^%  Pastoral  Care ;  Doddridge's 
Preface  to  Ijei/jhttnCs  Works  ;  The  Remains  of  A  rchUsh- 
op  Leiffhtottf  by  Jerment  (1808);  his  Select  Works,  by 
Cheever  (Boston,  1832 ) ;  Pearson,  Ufe  ofRchert  Jjeighttm 
( 1832) ;  Kitto,  Cycl  Jiihl.  Liter,  vol  ii,  s.  v. ;  Chambens 
Cyclop,  vol.  vi,  s.  v.;  Chambers,  biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Liet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors, 
voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Leipsic,  Colloquy  of;  in  1631.  The  disputes 
which  occurred  in  the  16th  centur}',  when  the  two  evan- 
gelical churches  framed  their  confession  of  faith,  had 
pnxluced  great  bitterness  between  the  Lutherans  and 
CalWnists.  Attempts  at  reconciliation  had  already  been 
made  by  pious  individuals  in  the  16th  century,  and  still 
others  in  the  17th,  a^  for  instance,  by  the  indefatigaMe 
Scotchman  Dureus,  and  by  Kupertus  Meldenius,  but 
with  little  success.  It  was  the  trial  which  the  evan- 
gelical churches  of  (vermany  underwent  during  the 
Thirtv  Years'  War  that  reallv  first  made  the  two  sister 
communions  forsake  their  former  hostility'.  They  saw 
that  they  were  both  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  the  ties  which  bound  them  tr»  each  other  were 
strengthened.     Both  the  authorities  and  the  people 
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now  uiwd  their  utmost  efTorta  to  secure,  if  not  unity, 
yet  mt  leant  peace  and  harmony  between  the  two 
churcheSi  In  the  early  part  4>f  1631,  after  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  champion  of  evan^^ical  liberty,  had  al- 
ready come  to  Germany,  the  laiidfprave  William  of 
llcsse  and  the  elector  Christian  William  of  Kwidenbur}]^ 
joined  the  elector  George  of  Sax(»ny  at  I^eiiwic,  and  they 


Augsburg.  Both  LutheranA  and  Reftimied  agreed  in 
the  doctrine  that  only  a  part  of  mankind  will  be  saved, 
the  Reformed  theolo^^iaiu  iMuiiig  clocti«in  oo  the  abso- 
lute will  of  (iud,  and  reprobation  on  the  unbelief  of 
maiu  The  Lutheraiiis  on  the  other  hand,  ounnidered 
election  oh  the  retwlt  of  God's  prescience  of  the  faith  of 
the  elect.    The  fact  that  the  theologiana  of  the  contend- 


nwolvcd  to  oppose,  by  main  fon.*e  if  necewary,  the  car-  |  ing  churchrs  had  been  bnmght  to  meet  together  peaoe- 
r>*ing  out  of  the  VAivi  of  ICcstitutioiu     The  landgrave    ably,  and  to  explain  to  each  other  their  respective  doc- 
William  had  brought  with  him  the  professor  of  theolog>'    trines,  was  not  without  a  great  influence  for  good,  al- 
<,'r(icius  and  the  court  preacher  Tlicophilus  Neuberger;    though  the  greater  hofies  for  the  future  to  wliicb  it  gave 
the  elector  (Christian  William  was  accom^ianioit  by  the    rise  were  n4)t  destined  to  be  fulfilled.     As  the  colloquy 
court  preacher  John  Bergius.    The  theologians  of  Hcssi*    was  a  private  ctmference,  it  was  thought  best  not  t4> 
and  Braiiilenburg  invited  those  of  Leijisic  to  a  confer-    give  its  proi.ve<ling8  an  undue  publicity,  and  only  four 
ence  in  onler  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  the    copies  of  its  pnitcK^ols  were  published,  and  delivered  one 
evangelical  churches,  or,  at  least,  to  promote  a  lietter  ;  to  each  of  the  elccton  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  one 
muleratanding  between  them.    It  was  intended  that  thi^  ;  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  one  to  the  theokigical 
conference  should  be  of  a  private  character,  yet  with  :  faculty  of  lA-i|)sic.    A  full  accoimt,  however,  was  subse- 
the  hope  that  the  other  parts  of  (fermany  would  follow    qucntly  publislicd  in  P^ngland, France,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
the  example.    The  Reformed  party  demaiide<l  oidy  that  '  land,  and  Sweden.    The  suspicions  of  both  parties  made 
the  court  preacher  Matthias  Hoc,  of  Hohencgg,  should  !  any  deeidetl  advance  impossible,  and  resulted  finally  In 
in  the  discussions  abstain  from  the  vehemence  which  I  greater  estrangement  of  both,  and  in  renewed  attack* 
tlistuiguished  his  writings,  and  the  theologians  of  I>*ip-    by  the  able  Lutheran  polemic  Hoe  (q.  v.\  of  which  a, 
sic  failed  not  to  grant  this  request,  with  the  ossuraii<:e  •  new  and  lengthy  contntvexsy  was  the  result.     See  C. 
that  Hoe  was  very  gentle  an  ronrfr«ri/M>fw.     The  elector    W.  Hering,  Gr*ch,  d.  KirrhUchtn  Vnumtrtntmrhfj  exc^ 
George  having  sanctione<l  the  plan  of  a  private  confer-    (Lpz.  \KM\)^  i.  i)27  h\.%  /Vlex.  Schweiaer,  D,  profrsftm^ 
ence,  the  meetings  commenced,  March  3,  at  the  resi-    tuchen  CtntniUliHpmfn,  part  ii,  p.  525;  Kurtzfr  Dumrm 


ran  (L  z.  I^ipzic  UvA\  mense  Blartio  anygtrUtem  Rrli^ 
iunsctnfleychiinpf  etc.  (^Berlin,  1035) ;  Niemeyer,  CoUec* 
Ho  conf'fMionum  in  eccUmit   rfformntu  jntblicaiantm 
(Lpz.  1840),  |).  6.)3  sq.;  Mosheim,  Kcrles,  lii^,  book  iv, 
<!ent.  xvii,  sect,  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  4;  lierzog,  Real'Ettcjf' 


See   £ck;    Cabl- 


dence  of  the  upper  court  prea<-her.  and  under  his  presi- 
dency.    They  were  helil  daily,  and  continutnl  until 
Blarcrh  23.     On  motion  of  the  Reformed  {wirty  the  C<»n- 
fession  of  Augsburg  was  taken  as  a  luuis,  they  announ- 
cing their  willingness  to  sign  it,  such  as  it  then  was  in 
the  Saxon  form  (pul)lished  by  onler  of  the  eU*cti>r  (ieorge.    i(-A>y>aV/if,  viii,  28(>. 
in  1628).     They  also  thought  tliat  the  princes  of  their  ;      Lelpsio,   DisOUBSion  ol 
different  provinces  were  ready  to  do  the  same,  without,  j  stadt,  etc. 
however,  undertaking  t<»  vouch  for  it.     Thev  suted        t    iL  i     ▼  *.  j        *     o     r  /^«tv 

furthermore  that  they  would  neither  reject  thi  alterc.l  '  ^-eiP-io.  Interim  ot  Sc*  Iktkrim  (HI), 
wlition  of  the  Ci»UiMjuy  of  Wt)rms  (in  IMO)  nor  that  of  j  Leitch.  Wiixiam,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bon 
Regensburg  (in  1541);  they  referred  to  the  position  »"  >**^-*  »"  '*^«  ^"^n  of  Rothesay,  a  famous  watering- 
taken  at  the  convention  of  Naumburger  in  UitJI,  and  by  i  P**^<^  *»"  ^^^  "^°**  *'f  *^»**»  Scotland,  and  was  educ««d 
the  Saxons  in  the  preface  to  the  B«K>k  of  C«.n«rord.  The  «^  '^e  University  of  (iUsgow,  which  he  entered  at  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  being  thus  a«lopteil  as  a  whole.  «KPofMghteen,andgnuluatedasnuwterin  1836  withtbe 
every  article  was  taken  up  Kparaielv  ond  examine*!,  j  ^»g»»«»t  honors  in  the  dei>artments  of  mathematical  and 
They  thus  Amnd  that  both  parties  fullv  «t)inci<lcHl  in  the  l»*>.vsical  science.  While  a  student  he  also  Sectored  in  the 
articles  v-vii  and  xii-xxviii,  while  ifieir  difTerences  on  i  university  on  astrononiy.and  as  a  result  of  his  studies  in 
the  articles  i  and  ii  were  coni|>ararively  unimimrtant.  !  this  de|»ariment  we  have  from  him  a  work  entitled  {/oiTf 
With  regard  to  the  iiid  arti<le.  thev  all  agreed  as  to  the  ^'^^  «"'*  '*''  tl*'nrnu( ;  or,  roHtributitnu  to  A  tiro^kroloffg, 
interpretation  of  the  words,  but  the  Saxon  theologians  ^'*»*«'l»  contains  the  most  recent  astronomical  discoveries 
maintaine«l  that  not  only  the  divine,  but  also  the  human  .  stated  with  s|>ecial  referent*  to  thef>kigical  questions, 
nature  of  Christ  iswsessed  onniiseienee,  «>mnii)otenee,  j  '"  1^"^  *»«^  ^"s  licenseil  as  a  preacher  of  the  (nwpel  in 


etc,  by  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  his 
pononaUty,  and  that  all  the  glor>'  which  Christ  re- 
ceived was  only  received  by  his  human  natur*'.  The 
Reformed  theologians,  4m  the  contrary,  denied  that 
("hrist,  as  man,  was  omnipnw^it,  or  that  in  him  the 
human  nature  had  betximo  omuis(*ient  and  oniniiK>ient. 
They  agreed  also  in  the  ivth  article,  and  the  Refonneil 
theologians  affirmed  that  they  did  not  believ4^  <.'hrist 


the  Chun'h  of  Sc«»tlan(l  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunoon. 
In  1843  he  received  a  presentation  to  the  (Mirish  of  Mon- 
imaiL  He  continue<l  minister  of  this  parish  until  1859, 
when  he  was  selectiii  as  prin(a|>al  of  Queen's  University. 
He  is  well  known  to  have  iK'cn  the  author  of  certain  ar- 
ticles in  which,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  views  of  the 
late  Dr.  Wanllaw,  of  (Glasgow,  on  the  subject  of  niirai4es, 
ore  contn»verted.     F«»r  scv4'ral  vcars  he  crniducted  a  m^ 


had  come  to  save  all  men.  They  also  agmMl  in  t\\v  ''  "*'«  «>f  investigations  tm  the  subject  of  partheiio-gnH'sis 
ixth  article,  to  which  thev  made  some  addition  <»n  the  :  and  alternate  g<!nemti«»ns,  as  illustrated  by  the  phenom- 
n««8sity  of  baptism,  aml'on  infant  baptism.  The  xth  j  <""*  »>f  sexual  4level»)pment  in  hj-menoptcra.  The  resuk 
article,  conceniin^  the  Eucharist,  came  up  on  Manli  7.  <»f  these  reseiinhes.  which  conflicts  with  that  of  the  (ter^ 
Here  they  could  not  agree,  the  Rcfi.mieil  the<»l«>gians  |  ™*»»  physiologist  Siebald  in  the  same  field,  is  given  in 


4lenying  the  physical  particiiiation  in  the  UnU'  and 
blood  of  (!briAt,  and  asserting  a  spiritual  participation 


the  TrutmictioM  ofthf  /iri/uh  Auoriatiim^for  the  Ad- 
ranctment.  afScifnct^  and  in  the  AmnaU  o/tke  liottmicitl 


thn>ugh  faith;  of  unworthy  communicants,  they  assert-  ^"^ocifty  of  ('amnht.  Several  se|iarate  publications  of 
e«l  that  these  partook  onlv  of  simple  bread  ami  wine,  i  *»"  ^^^  apiH»are<l  on  the  subject  of  educati4)n.  In  1860 
Tlie  ReformcHl  the<»logians*  however,  maintained  that  if    *»«  beirame  principal  of  Queen's  University,  ami  thii 


it  was  im|N»ssible  to  ognn;  on  this  jMunt,  it  was  at  least 
possible  for  the  two  purti4-s  to  lK*Ar  charitably  with  each 


connection  afTonled  him  a  scat  in  the  I^reslvvterv  of 
Kington,  and,  in  omsequence,  in  the  s^iiod  also.     His 


4ither,  and  to  unite  in  opj^osing  Romanism.     The  Sax-  ■  po-'^iti'^i  al^>  g«ve  him  a  seat  in  the  senatus  of  the  Uni- 
4»ns,  who  did  iMit  wish  to  bind  themselves  h\  snv  prom-    versity  4)f  T4>n)nto,  and  he  was  apptnnted  an  examiner 

of  that  university.     He  died  in  1862.     See  Ap|detoo*s 
Amtr,  A  nn,  Cyvlop.  18G4,  p.  625. 

Leitomysl  or  Leltomiaohal,  Joinc,  a  Bohemian 


ises  in  a  private  conference,  said  that  this  pro|MiMtion 
would  have  to  be  further  considered  in  the  fear  i»f  the 
Lonl.  After  all  the  remaining  articles  had  b<>en  agreed 
to,  they  came  to  the  (piestion  of  election,  although  this 


prelate  notetl  for  his  energetic  character  and  his  unre- 


ductiine  is  not  expressly  presented  hi  the  Confession  of  :  Icutuig  hostility  to  the  Hussites,  flourished  in  the  latlicr 
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part  of  the  14th  and  the  early  years  of  the  15th  century. 
3ie  first  oomea  under  our  notice  aa  one  of  the  two  prel- 
ate*— the  archbishop  of  Prague  being  the  other— before 
-^A'hnm  John  Husa  was  to  be  cited  for  heresy.    His  posi- 
^ioii  and  intluence  in  Bohemia  were  such  that  Stephen 
^aletz,  writing  against  Huss,  dedicated  t4»  him  his  IHa- 
M^pgus  VolaiUw,    As  the  troubles  at  I*ragiie  increased,  he 
'^MMA  one  of  thoae  to  whom  the  archbishop  of  l*nigue  a|>- 
fslied  ff  »r  advice,  and  his  resixHisc  was  in  acc«)rdaiice  with 
ftiis  notoriously  stem  and  unliendiiig  character.     When 
■~  he  C-cHincii  of  Constance  met  in  1414,  he  was  present  as 
4^  memljer,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  its  jtroceedings. 
~M.  le  ynmiA  the  first  to  denounce  the  Calixtine  practice, 
»"ecently  introduced  by  Jac«)l)el  at  Prague,  and  he  was 
^-rommisMoned  by  the  council  to  take  measures  for  its 
^uipprewion.    His  enmity  to  Huss  was  signalized  by  the 
l^ii^ruaf^  used  by  him  in  the  council,  and  excited  the 
«Je>ep  indignation  of  the  friends  of  the  Keformer,  who  did 
x-int  hesitate  to  reprehend  his  course  publicly  in  severe 
•  «niis.     His  persistent  energy,  however,  merited  the  eu- 
Ictfzriums  of  the  council,  and  by  them  he  was  appointed  to 
^-sear  their  threatening  letter  to  Ikihcmia,  in  which  they 
.^t tempted  to  terrify  the  Tollowers  of  Huss  into  submis- 
a»>ion.       The  mission,  however,  proved  a  failure.     The 
(:>erBOTi  of  the  bishop  was  no  longer  safe  In  his  (»wn  coun- 
try, and  he  returned  to  the  coimciU     The  first  reward 
«»f  his  diligence  was  his  promotion,  about  A.D.  1416.  to 
^  lie  bishopric  of  Olmutz,  in  Moravia.     On  the  sccfiwion 
«>f  Conrad,  archbishop  of  I*rague,  to  the  C^alixtines  a 
«&liort  tinae  afterwards,  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant 
cli^iity.      This,  however,  he  was  not  destine<l  t(»  enjoy. 
The  ascendency  of  the  Calixtines  must  have  oxclude<l 
>Bim   from  Prague,  if  not  from  Bohemia;  and  pcrhai« 
^monjL?  all  the  enemies  of  the  Hussites,  during  the  pe- 
z'iod  oir  their  religious  wars,  there  was  no  one  who  could 
]:Bave  been  sooner  made  the  victim  of  their  vengeanw 
t,  tuui  the  obnoxious  bishop.    But  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  him  at  a  subsequent  date,  and  as  he  does  not  appear 
Cjo  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Hussite  leaders,  we  j 
CX^Ay  presume  that  his  life  must  have  closed  soon  after 
^f^e  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Constance.     He  was! 
^rninently  a  martial  prelate,  an<l  was  kncrwn  by  the  ' 
^r*hrii]uet  of  *<  John  the  Iron.**     Notices  of  him  will  be  I 
|V.»*^nd  ill  many  histories  of  his  times.    See  Von  der  Hardt, 
^  titAorities  on  the  Council  of  Constance ;  Lenfant,  Coun- 
^^  nfComtancr;  Gillett,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Hum, 
^^A^  i  and  ii ;  F.  Polacky,  Mag.  J,  Hu»  I/ocummta, — Ne- 
^^  d«r,  Ch,  Hist,  v,  296  sq.     (E.  H.  G.) 

Xejay,  Gui-Miciiel,  a  noted  French  scholar  in  ex- 
^^g^^ical  theok)g>',  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1588.  While  at 
tt^^  high  school  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  Rast^ 
e^n  Unguagea,  and  in  1615  projectefl  a  polyglot  of  the 
^i»>le,  known  as  the  Paris  Polyglot  (Paris,*  1629-46,  10 
volA  folio),  and  entitled  Biblia  liebraini,  Saman'tana, 
CJkfildoica,  Oreeca,  Syriaca^  f patina,  A  rabietij  quibus  tex- 
"JJ  ^^^^ffinales  totius  Scriptnrm  sacra,  quorum  pars  in 
f™*<»«ie  Cowq^lHttnsi^  dnnde  in  A  ntwfrpiensi  rtgOs  sump- 
"***'*  ^Jctat,  iMr»c  integri  ex  nuinusrriptis  toto  fere  orbe 
^^*^^  exemptaribus  exhiben/ur.  ITie  first  four  vols. 
JJ^^^a  the  Heb.,  (nial«l.,  Sept.,  and  Vulg.  texts  of  the 
j^  *-i    ToK  ▼  and  vi  the  N. T.  in  Gr.,  Svr.,  Arab.,  and 

with^  ^^  ^^  ^***  ^****  ^"**''  l*<^"f-  ^he  Sam.  version, 
^^^  (imwlation  by  Morinus,  the  Arab,  and  Syr.  Pent. ; 
^,jj  Wii-x,  the  rest  of  the  books  of  the  O.  Test,  in  Syr. 
j^  "^rsb.  Lejay  lost  Urgely  by  this  publication ;  but, 
Xlj  *  ""cward  for  his  labor  and  cost,  he  was  ennobleii. 
0^  ^ork  was  the  best  of  its  kind  till  the  I^ondon  Poly- 
1^,  appeared,  by  which  it  was  soon  sufierseded.  See 
^^  !^l?,  Discours  histnrique  sur  les  principales  etlitvms 
Zt^J^^Ues polygloUes  (Paris,  1713, 12mo),  p.  104  wi.,  379, 


1682,  and  died  Aug.  7, 1664.  He  published  a  descriptive 
work  on  Canada  and  its  native  tribes  (7  vols.,  1640).— 
Hoefer,  Nouc,  Biog,  Ghu  xxx,  618. 


5^^  ^t  645, 546  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxx, 
•H.  ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  Bibl,  Lit,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

*^jbowic».    See  Frank. 


i^^jnlve,  Paui,  a  French  . 
cV*^  in  1592,  entered  the  Jesiutif 


Jesuit  mimionary,  was 
^^^»u  IOW3,  emerea  me  Jesiutical  order,  and  labored  in 
^*'**U  for  sermteenr^eara.    He  returned  to  France  in 


Leland,  Aaron,  a  Baptist  minister,  sixth  in  de- 
scent from  Henry  Leland,  the  Puritan  ancestor  of  all  the 
Lelands  in  America,  but  in  a dimrent  line  from  his  more 
noted  contemporary',  Rev.  John  Leland,  was  bom  in  Hol- 
liftton,  Mass.,  May  28, 1761.    Of  a  naturally  vigorous  and 
inquisitive  mind,  he  grew  up  with  a  larger  measure  of 
intelligence  than  his  limited  means  of  early  culture 
would  have  imiicated  as  pn»bable.     He  united  in  1785 
with  the  Baptist  Church   in   BeUingham,  by  which 
Church  he  was  liceiise<l  to  preach,  and  subsequently  or^ 
dained.     He  soon  after  removed  to  Chester,  Vt.,  where 
he  gathered  a  small  Church,  which  in  thirteen  vears 
had  bec(»me  five—in  Chester,  Andover,  Grafton,  Weth- 
ersfield,  and  Cavendish.     Fn)m  Chester  he  visited  Ja- 
maica, in  the  same  county,  guitled  thnmgh  the  wilder- 
ness by  marked  trees:  these  visits  resuhed  in  the  for^ 
mation  of  several  churches  in  that  vicinity.     He  was 
iM»t  only  an  active  and  successftd  minister,  but  had  im- 
portant civil  trusts  committed  to  him  by  the  suffrages 
of  his  fellow-citizens.     He  sat  in  the  state  Legislature 
several  years;  three  years  he  was  speaker  of  the  Hcjuse; 
four  years  a  member  of  the  council;  five  years  succes- 
sively lieutenant  governor;   and  n<ithing  but  his  own 
convicdon  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  duties  of  his 
higher  calling  prevented  his  <  lection  to  the  governor^ 
ship  of  the  state.     He  refused  to  permit  any  civil  en- 
gagements to  hinder  his  usefulness  and  success  as  a 
Christian  minister,  and  he  oontinueil  to  fulfil  his  calling 
with  great  energj',2eal,and  success,  until  worn  out  with 
toil     He  died  August  26, 1833.     He  was  a  popular  and 
effective  preacher.     His  commanding  form  and  counte- 
nance; his  musical  and  sonorous  voice;  his  ready  and 
fervid,  often  impassioned  utterance;  his  vigorous  'intel- 
lect and  great  tenderness  of  spirit,  gave  him  unusual 
p«rwer  over  congregations.     He  was  often  sought  as  an 
orator  on  public  occasions,  and  called  to  give  counsel  in 
ecclesiastical  questions.     His  zeal  was  enlisted  in  the 
temperance  cause,  insisting  on  total  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating beverages,  and  in  promoting  ministerial  edu- 
cation and  all  liberal  culture.     He  was  in  the  boaid  of 
fellows  of  Middleburj-  College  from  the  year  1800  till  hia 
death.     (L.E.S.) 

Leland.  John  (1),  a  celebrated  English  divine, 
was  b<»ni  at  Wigan,  Lancashire.  Oct.  18,  1691,  and  was 
I  educated  at  the  University  in  Dublin.     In  1716  he  be- 
I  came  pastor  of  a  IVcsbyterian  Church  in  Dublin.     He 
I  after^anls  distinguished  himself  in  a  series  of  works  in 
I  which  he  dofendwl  with  great  ehxjuence  the  Christian 
I  religion  against  the  attacks  of  Atheists  and  Deists.    As 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  the  University  of 
I  Al>enleen  gave  him  the  title  of  D.D.     He  died  Jan.  16, 
1766.     His  important  works  are.  Defence  of  Christianity 
(Dublin,  1733, 2  vols.  8vo,  and  often;  intended  as  an  an- 
swer to  TindaVs  Chnstianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  Dub- 
lin, 1773,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—  The  divine  Authority  of  the  Old 
ami  Xtw  Testanunt  asserted,  with  a  particular  Indication 
of  the  Characters  of  Afoses  and  the  Prophets,  and  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  against  the  unjust  Aspersions 
amlfiLte  Reasoning  of  a  Book  entitled  "  The  Moral  Phi- 
losyhtr"  (Lond.  1739,  8vo):— Uieir  of  the  principal  Dt- 
istictd  Writers  in  England  in  the  last  and  present  Century 
(ibid.  1764.  2  vols.  8vo),  and  two  supplements.     A  new 
edition,  with  Appendix,  by  W.  U  Brown,  D.D..  was  pub- 
lished in  1708  (2  vols.  8vo).     The  best  edition  is  the 
fifth,  which  has  a  valuable  Intnuluction.  comprising  a 
succinct  view  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  contro- 
versy, liy  Cyrus  K.  Edmonds  (I»ndon,  mi,  8vo).     He 
who  can  n-ad  this  work  and  yet  remain  an  unbeliever 
in  Cliristianity  must  be  hop<>lessly  obtuse  or  f)erversely 
prejudiced : — idnwtage  and  Necessity  of  Christian  Rer- 
elatitm  (London.  1764, 2  vols.  4to).    After  his  death,  his 
Semums  were  published  in  4  volumes  8vo  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Weld,  with  the  I jfe  «)f  Dr.  Ix;land.     Se^  the  last  work, 
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•nd  British  Biog.  voL  x ;  AUibone,  Did,  of  British  and 
A  merican  A  uthors^  yoL  ii,  k  v. 

Leland,  John  (2),  a  Baptist  minister,  distantly 
related  to  Aaron  Leland  (see  above),  was  bom  in  (>raf- 
uin,  Massachusetts,  May  14,  1754.  About  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  had  strong  and  painful  religious  impres- 
sions ;  he  emerged  into  light  and  peace  gradually,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  several  miniths,  was  baptized  in 
June,  1774,  in  Bellingharo,  and  was  regularly  licensed 
by  the  Churclu  He  removed  in  177G  to  Virginia, 
where  for  above  fourteen  vears  he  exercised  an  itin- 
erant  ministry,  preaching  over  all  the  eastern  section 
of  the  state,  sometimes  extending  his  tours  southward 
into  North  Carolina,  and  northward  t»  far  as  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  ordained  in  Virginia,  oomcwhat  ir- 
regularly, in  1777,  and  again  ten  years  later,  with  more 
regard  to  form  and  customary  usage.  His  evangelical 
lalxirs  were  attended  with  large  success.  He  baptized 
seven  hundred  persons,  and  gathered  churches  at  Or- 
ange and  Louisa,  one  of  three  hundred  and  the  other 
of  two  hundred  members.  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Madison,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  pleasant 
correspondence  for  many  years,  effectively  co-operating 
with  him  to  secure  the  ratification  by  Virginia  of  the 
Ctmstitution  of  the  Unite<l  States.  In  1791  he  return- 
ed to  New  Knglaml,  and  the  year  following  settled  in 
Cheshire,  Mass.,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  Though 
acting  for  a  limited  period  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Cheshire,  he  was  always  an  itinerant,  making  extensive 
tours  over  western  Massachusetts,  often  into  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  New  York,  and  into  more  distant  sections 
of  New  England ;  twice  visiting  Virginia,  and,  wherever 
he  went^  preaching  and  baptizing — these  two  items  of 
'*the  great  commission"  (Matt,  xxviii,  19, 20)  being  all 
to  which  he  felt  himself  called.  His  last  rccortl  of  bap- 
tism was  Aug.  17, 1K34,  when  he  was  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  which  brought  up  the  numlx;r  of  baptisms  in  his 
ministry  to  1524.  He  still  continued  to  preach,  and 
died  in  the  work  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Jan.  14, 1841. 
He  reconle<l,  when  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  that  he  had 
then  preached  eight  thousand  sermons,  and  in  onler  to 
do  it  had  travelled  distances  which  would  thrice  girdle 
the  globe.  His  fAfe  itnA  Remains^  edite<l  by  his  daugh- 
ter, including  an  autobiography,  atUlitional  memoirs,  and 
eighty  pieces — sermons,  tracts,  public  addresses,  and  es- 
says on  religious,  moral,  and  political  t(»pics — most  of 
which  had  liecn  printed  In  pamphlet  form  during  his 
life,  were  published  not  long  after  his  decease,  forming 
a  volume  of  700  pages  Hvo.  '*  PUdcr"  Leland,  as  he  was 
commonly  styled,  was  in  theology  a  C/alvinist  of  the  old 
BchooL  He  was  always  poimlar  as  a  preacher  and  yrni" 
er,  especially  among  the  less-cultivated  class.  The  ele- 
ments of  bis  success  were  a  strikingly 'original,  often 
eccentric  cast  of  thought;  a  terse,  telling  expression, 
abounding  in  compact,  apothegniatic,  easily-remember- 
ed sentences ;  a  vigorous  Siaxon-P!lnglish  diction ;  slight- 
ly provincial  (*'  Yankee"),  homely  illustration,  4>ncn  a 
spice  of  humor,  and  his  sermons  were  never  wanting  in 
earnest  appeal.  These  qualities  were  aided  by  his  tall 
figure,  the  compass  of  his  voice,  and  a  peculiar  but  ef- 
fective action.  His  singular  views  as  to  the  limit  of  his 
ministerial  duty,  leaduig  him  to  baptize  converts  with- 
out gathering  them  into  churches,  caused  his  success  as 
an  evangelist  to  leave  less  durable  traces  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  lookeil  for.  The  relations  4>f  (Church 
and  State  in  Virginia  and  in  most  of  New  England, 
daring  the  earlier  {teriod  of  his  ministr\',  led  him  into  a 
habit  of  p<ilitical  activity  which  was  sometimes  cTUKured 
by  peraons  unable  to  appreciate  a  state  of  society  which 
ha(l  passed  away.  Two  hymns,  published  anonymously 
in  most  hymn-b(K)ks— one  the  popular  evening  hymn, 
**The  day  is  past  and  gone:"  the  other  beginning, "  Now 
the  Saviour  standeth  pleading"— are  asi'ribe<l  to  his  pen, 
and  not  improbably  the  simple  meltxlies  in  which  they 
are  oftenest  sung.  His  productions,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral sermons,  essays,  and  addresses,  were  published  after 
his  death,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  Miss  L.  F. 


Greene  (1845, 8vo).    See  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  \ 
icon  Pulpit,  vi,  174.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Leland,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Dublin  in  1722,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College  in  that  city.  He  became  tenwr  fellow  of  the 
college,  and  was  made  a  professor  of  poetry  there  in 
17G3;  afterwanls  vicar  of  Uny,  and  later  chaplaiu  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  1785.  Le- 
land was  a  profound  scholar  and  a  most  eloquent  preach- 
er. He  iHiblished  the  Orations  of  Dfrnostkenes,  Latin 
version  and  notes  (London,  1754,  2  vols.  12mo),  in  cuu- 
junction  with  Dr.  John  Stokes: — the  Orntions  [19]  of 
Ihmosthenesj'm  English  (1756-61-70,8  vol8.4to;  last 
ed.  1831, 12mo) :—//»/.  o/fAe  Ltfe  and  Reign  ofPhUip, 
King  of  MacfiUm  (1758, 2  vols.4to;  last  ed.  1820,2  volk 
8vo):  —  Disserfation  on  the  Principles  of  i/ttman  AYo- 
gvencff  etc.  (1764,  4to),  elicited  by  bishop  Warburton*s 
Discourse  on  the  Doctrine  of  Grace:  answered  (anony- 
mously) by  liurd,  on  behalf  of  WariHirton,  in  a  very 
petulant  letter.  Answer  to  a  letter  to  him,  etc,  1764, 
4to.  This  is  a  reply  to  HurcL  Leland  answered  for 
himself,  and.  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world,  completely 
demolished  his  antagtmist.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBiit, 
ami  A  nier,  A  uthorsy  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Lelong,  Jacqi'ra,  an  eminent  French  bibliographer, 
was  bom  at  Paris  April  10, 1665.  In  1677  he  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  Malta,  to  l)e  educated  as  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Knights,  but  not  liking  the  severity  with  which 
he  was  treateti,  he  obtained  |)ennisflion  to  return  to  Paris. 
Here  he  continued  his  studies,  and,  as  he  had  not  yet 
taken  the  vows  of  the  Onler  of  St.  John  of  Malta,  he  en- 
tered the  C!ongre;^ation  of  the  Oratory  in  1686.  He  be- 
came sucressively  [intfessor  of  mathematics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Jnilli,  and  aften/t-ards  in  the  seminar)'  of  Notre 
Dame  dcs  Vert  us,  near  Paris.  Later  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  that  institution,  and  in  1699  was  transferred 
in  the  same  capairily  to  the  library  of  the  Oratoire  St.  Ho- 
nore,  at  Paris,  one  of  the  richest  in  that  city,  especially 
in  Oriental  books  and  MS8.  This  position  he  occupied 
for  twenty-two  yeiurs,  rendering  the  greatest  services  to 
the  scientific  world  by  his  valuable  bibliographical  re- 
searches, and  by  a  threefold  catalogue.  He  died  Aug. 
17, 1721.  His  most  important  work,  which  is  yet  highly 
prized  by  students,  is  his  Bibtiotheca  Sacra  (Par.  1709, 2 
vols.  8vo ;  2d  ed.  1723, 2  vols.  fol. — this  latter  ed.  Is  by  far 
the  best).  Another  augmented  edition  was  published  af- 
ter hU  death  by  Desmolets,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  (I*ar- 
is,  \l'lX\y  2  vols.  fol.).  A  valuable  supplement  was  aAer- 
wards  addeil  to  it,  and  the  whole  work  carefully  revised, 
!)y  Chr.  Fr.  B(')mer  (Ups.  1709);  another  enlarged  and 
extended  edition  was  published  by  A.  G.  Masch  (Halle, 
1778-1790,  5  vols.  4to).  As  a  historian,  Leiong  distin- 
guished himself  particidarly  by  his  BMutfheque  histO' 
rique  de  la  France,  contenaut  le  cataUygue  des  omtrage* 
imprimes  et  mamucrits,  qui  traitent  de  Vhistmre  de  ce 
roj/aume  (Par.  1719  •,  2d  ed.  by  Fevret  de  Fontette,  Par. 
176M,  5  vols.  fol.).  This  was  to  have  been  followed  by 
notices  on  the  author  of  these  works.  lielong  wrote 
IH*cours  historigues  sur  les  princijtales  editions  des  Biblet 
Polyglottes  (Paris,  \7\S):  — Supplement  a  thistoire  drt 
iHctunnunies  Hibreux  de  Wolf  us  (Par.  1707): — Nowrtlle 
methods  des  langties  Ilfbraique  et  Chaidnique  (Par.  1708), 
etc.  See  Desmolets,  Vie  du  P,  /jelong^  in  the  2d  and  3d 
e<tition  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra ;  }leTzog,Reai'ICncyUo' 
pddie,  viii,  290:  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog,  Genirale,  xxx,  540 
sq. ,  Kitto,  Bibl,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Lemaifltre  de  Saci  (or  Sacy),  Isaac  Louis,  a 
noted  French  Jansenist  theologian,  a  nephew  of  Antoine 
Aniauld  le  (irand,  was  bom  in  Paris  Man*h  29, 1613;  was 
onlaine<l  a  priest  in  1650,  and  became  confessor  or  prin- 
cipal director  of  the  recluses  of  Port  KoyaL  Entangled 
in  a  contn>versy  with  the  Jesuits,  he  was  persecuted  by 
the  authorities,  Imth  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  1661,  and, 
after  having  vainly  sought  refuge  among  friends,  was 
confined  in  the  Bastilc  in  1666.  During  hia  impriaon- 
mcnt,  which  lasted  two  years,  he  made  a  Fh»ch  tiaiit- 
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latum  of  th«  Old  Testament.     He  had  previously  been 
one  of  the  tranttlat4)rs  of  the  New  Testament  uf  Mons 
C  1667).  which  was  often  reprinted.     In  consequence  of 
renewed  persecution,  he  left  Port  Itoyal  in  1679,  seeking 
fjeace  and  quiet  at  the  country  seat  of  a  friend  of  his. 
There  he  died,  Jan.  4, 1684.     He  published  French  ver- 
sions (if  several  classical  works,  and  of  valuable  theoU^- 
l<*al  treatiites;  also  of  Thomas  a  Kempis's  ImUalvm,   Sec 
J^  I(»eler,  A  our.  Biog,  Gfnfrale^  xxx,668;  Ste.  BeuvCj/'or^ 
£^€t}faly  ii,  1, 2 ;  Kitto,  BiitL  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Sacy,  de. 

lae  Sffarcier,  Jaoquea,  a  French  architect,  bom  at 
1*«.»ntoi9e  about  1600,  is  noted  as  the  builder  of  the 
<  -"hurch  of  the  Sorbonnc  at  Paris,  reared  by  order  of  car- 
«linal  Kichelieu  about  16B5.  Le  Menner  obtained  the 
t  icle  of  chief  architect  to  the  kin^.  Among  other  ad- 
>  ■  lirod  works  of  his  arc  the  ( 'hurdi  of  the  Annonciadc  at 
'l\>uns  and  tluit  of  Saint  Kwh  in  Paris.  He  dictl  in 
1  «M>0. — Thomas,  Hioy,  IHct.  p.  1401 ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
*  ^inet-xde^  xxx,583. 

Xaemoine,  Fran90IS,  a  celebrated  French  painter  of 

«  lie  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  Xfi^,     He  was 

^lie  pupil  of  Louis  (ialloche,  early  (listinguishe<l  himself, 

^ii«l  in  1718  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Academy 

«»f  Painting.     His  great  reputation  at  this  time  is  due 

niainly  to  his  [uiioting,  in  oil,  of  the  Transtiguration  4)f 

C^l^liritO.  on  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  of  the  Church  des  Jac- 

«  >1>iiiiS  Rue  du  Bac(|.    In  1724  Lem<iine  visited  Italy,  and 

i  •  1  the  year  f<»Uowing,  on  his  return  to  France,  was  made 

]  »rr>fes8or  of  painting  in  the  Academy.     Louis  XV  ap- 

l»«*iiite<I  him  in  173<>  his  principal  painter,  with  a  salary' 

«  »r  41O0  francs,  in  the  place  of  I»uis  dc  Boullogne,  de- 

tf'«.-a»ed.     The  first  of  I^moine's  great  works  was  the 

«*«ip<>lA  of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  in  St.Sulpice,  in  fres- 

o«  tt  which  he  commence<i  in  17*29 — a  work  of  three  years* 

l^ibor.      His  masterpiece,  however,  is  the  Apotheosis  of 

Hereulefl,  jiainted  in  oil  on  canvas  pasted  on  the  ceiling 

4  »#*  the  Salon  d'Hercule  at  Versailles,  commenced  in  1732. 

jftiiil  finished  in  1736.     He  committed  suicide  June  4, 

J  Tit7.    See  Hoefer,  Sows,  Biog.  Genirale,  xxx,  617 ,  Kng- 

iijth  Cydopcedia^  s.  v. 

Isllinperear,  Conrtantine,  a  celebrated  Dutch 

g  >rientahst,  was  bom  at  Oppyck,  in  the  Netherlands, 

I^MNit  1570.     He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Harder- 

.^^'  vk  until  1627,  when  he  was  called  to  the  University 

^  ^f^  Leyden  as  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  some  time  after 

^^  ^A  made  professor  of  theology  in  that  high  school.    He 

^li-t,-*!  in  1648.     L'Emyjereur  edited  the  Commciitar}-  of 

>V  l>en-Ezra  and  Mos.  Alschech  on  Isa.  lii,  13-liii,  12,  with 

,B«>r«s(Leyd.  1()33))  and  the  Paraphrase  of«b>wph  ben- 

j^B^'hja  un  Daniel,  with  translation  and  notes  (Amsterd. 

1  *i^^\  also  the  Mishnic  tracts  Baba  Kama  and  MuUUith 

^  f  .^yd.  1737, 4to).  He  wrote  himself  Dr  IHgnitatr  et  UtU- 

i/tMt^  Lmgutr  flebraica  (1627, 8vo)  i—CUiri»  Tnlmudicay 

'^^^'V^etuJormuleUy  locti  iHaiectica  et  loffica  princorum 

y*i€iiBorum  (Leyden,  1634, 4to;:  — Z><f  iegg.  Ihbnforftu, 

*  "-^yd.  1637,  4to);  and  THitputaiwws  fheolofficte  (Levd. 

I?*®'  8vo).     See  Kitto,  Cycif»p.  Bibf,  Lit,  s.  v. :  Hoefer, 

-^  "•'r.  ^^,  (;^  XXX,  642 ;  Ftirst,  HibL  Jud,  i,  245  sq. 

.  ^*^ixipri^re,  John,  a  distingiiishc«l  English  biogra- 

J* '^»  Was  bom  in  Jersey  about  1760.     He  was  educated 

l^^'iiichester  and  at  Pcmbnike  C-oUoge,  Oxford,  anil 

^ .  ^***^uently  became  first  head  master  of  Abingdon 


l^-«.^.  *«  •..^  ..,ings  ^.  ^.« . ^.•.^.., 

jj^  ^^Voushire,  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  Feb.  1, 
il^^  Lempriirre  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  nnd 
'  7^!r*^^^^^X  acquainted  with  antiquity.    His  BibUotheca 
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I|^**»c*a0788,8vo;  subsequently  reprinted,  with  addi- 

f  ^^^  by  himself)  is  still  in  general  use  in  tlie  univcrsi- 

n^^      He  wrote  also  a  translation  of  Iferodotu*,  with 

IWl?  (1792),  of  which  the  first  volume  only  was  pul)- 

•^/^^,  and  a  L'mterwl  Biography  (1803,  4 to  and  8v(0. 

^\ai»t  worii,  compiled  with  great  care,  has  run  through 

u^[^^*^  editions.    The  name  of  Lempri^re  was  once  well 

^^^^  to  every  EogUsb-speaking  classical  student,  but 


the  rising  generation  is  forgetting  it,  and  it  will  soon 
become  vox  et  pratterea  nihiL  A  Classical  JHctionary 
(BiUiothecti  Clasnca^  1788)  of  his  was  for  many  years 
the  pjiglish  standard  work  of  reference  on  all  matters 
of  ancient  mythology,  biography,  and  geography.  See 
Davenport,  A  itn.  Biog,  1824 ;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Bittg,  Ginir, 
xxx,  643 ;  Chambers,  Cgclopardia,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet, 
oJ'Brit,  and  A  mtr,  A  uthorSf  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Lem'ael  (Hebrew  l^mueV,  ^K«!^b,  Prov.  xxxi,  1 ; 
Sept.  vwb  ^toi'f  Vulgate  iMnnul;  also  lA'tiwd^  ^M^vb, 
Prov.  xxxi,  4;  Sept.  travra  ^oifi,  Vulgate  Lamuel),  an 
unknown  prince,  to  whom  the  admonitory  apothegms 
of  I^rov.  xxxi,  2-9  were  originally  addressed  by  his 
mother.  M«N)t  interpreters  understand  S(»lomon  to  be 
meant  either  symbolically  (the  name  signifying  to  God, 
L  e.  created  by  him)  or  by  a  pleasing  epithet  (see  Ro- 
senmiUler,  AScholin  ad  Prov,  p.  718).  The  Habbinical 
commejitators  identify  Lemuel  with  Solomon,  and  tell 
a  strange  tale  that  when  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  on  the  day  <»f  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
he  assembled  musicians  of  all  kinds,  and  {Mssed  the 
night  awake.  On  the  rooirow  he  slept  till  the  fourth 
hour,  with  the  keys  of  the  Temple  beneath  liis  pillow, 
when  his  mother  entered,  and  upbraided  him  in  the 
wonls  of  Prov.  xxxi,  2-9.  Others  (e.  g.  (initius)  refer 
it  to  Hezekiah  (by  a  precarious  etymology),  while  still 
others  (e.  g.  (iesenius)  think  that  no  Israelite  is  referred 
to,  but  some  neighboring  p<>tty  Arabian  prince.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  Kichlioni  (A'tfi/<»/UN//,  v,  106), 
Lemuel  is  altogether  an  imaginary  {lerson  (so  Ewald; 
comp.  BerthoKlt,  v,  21%  stj.).  Prof.  Stuart  {Commeut,, 
on  Prftr,  p.  4(J3  S(i.;Amders  the  expression  '*  I^muel,  the 
king  of  Massa,"  and  regards  him  as  the  brother  of  Agur, 
whom  he  makes  to  have  been  likewise  a  son  of  the 
({ueen  of  Massa,  in  the  neighl)orh«H>d  of  Dumah.  See 
A(ii:it;  Itiiiei^  In  the  reign  of  Hezckioh,  a  roving 
band  of  Simconites  drove  out  the  Amalekites  from 
Mount  Seir  and  settled  in  their  stead  (1  Chron.  iv,  38- 
43),  and  fn)m  these  exiles  of  Isrr.eiitish  origin  Hitzig 
conjectures  that  Lemuel  and  Agur  were  descended,  the 
former Iiaving  been  bom  in  the  land  of  Israel;  and  that 
the  name  I^muel  is  an  older  form  <if  Nemuel,  the  first- 
bom  of  Simeon  (/>»e  JSpruche  Salomo'Sy  p.  310-314). 
But  this  interi)retation  is  far-fetche<l ;  and  none  is  more 
likely  than  that  wliich  fixes  the  epithet  uik)u  Solomon. 
See  PuovEitUM. 

Lemiir^s,  the  general  designation  given  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  all  spirits  of  departed  {M:rsons,  of  whom  the 
good  were  honored  as  Lares  (q.  v.),  and  the  bad  (Lar- 
vae) were  feared,  as  ghosts  or  spectres  still  are  by  the 
superstitious.  The  common  idoa  was  that  the  Lemnres 
and  I^rv'se  were  the  same,  and  were  said  to  wander 
about  (luring  the  night,  seeking  for  an  op|)ortunity  of 
indicting  injury  on  the  living  (Horat.  Kpist,  ii,  2,  209; 
Pers.  V,  18.')).  The  festival  calkMl  Lemuria  was  held  on 
the  9th,  11th.  and  13ih  of  May,  and  was  accompanied 
with  cennuMiiort  of  washing  hands,  thniwing black  beans 
over  the  head,  etc.,  and  the  pronunciation  nine  times  of 
these  w«»nls:  "  Ikgone,  you  si>cctres  of  the  house!" 
which  deprived  the  Lcmures  of  their  iM)\ver  to  liarm. 
Ovid  dcs<'ril)es  the  Lcmuria  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
Fasti,  See  Pe  Deo  ^Sarr.  p.  237.  ecL  liip. ;  Servius,  ttd 
AJn.  iii,  (>3 ;  Varro,  ap.  A'ar.  p.  135 ;  comp.  Hartung,  JHe 
Rdigifm  dtr  Romer^  i,  55,  etc.  \  Smith,  Diet,  oJ'Grttk  and 
Borti,  Biog,  and  Myth,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Lend  (representcil  by  several  Hcb.  wonls  which  in 
other  fonns  likewb«c  signify  Ut  borrow^  e.  g.  H"?,  lavah' : 
TV^^ynashah' :  I£^7,a&(//';  i\T,iavti'^u»,\^un*i),    Among 
the  Israelites,  m  the  time  of  Moses,  it  muct  have  been 
'  very  comnKHi  to  lend  on  pledge,  in  the  strict  sense,  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  meaning  of  the  wonl  in  natural  law, which 
I  allows  the  creditor,  in  case  of  non-payment,  to  afipropri- 
j  ate  the  pledge  to  his  own  U'hoof,  without  any  authori- 
tative interference  of  a  magi«itrate,  and  to  keep  k  just 
as  rightfully  as  if  it  had  been  bought  with  the  sua. 
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which  has  been  lent  fur  it,  and  which  remaims  unpaid. 
Hut  while  pleitges  are  under  no  judicial  regulation,  much 
extortion  and  villainy  may  be  practiced,  when  the  poor 
man  who  wishes  to  borrow  in  in  straits,  and  must  of 
course  submit  to  all  the  terms  of  the  opulent  lender. 
It  will  not  be  imputed  to  Moses  as  a  fault  that  his  stat- 
utes contain  not  those  legal  refinements,  which  probably 
were  not  then  invented,  and  which  even  yet  may  be 
said  rather  to  be  on  record  in  our  statute-books  than  to 
be  in  our  practice.  They  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  his  people,  and  peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  poor.  He 
let  piaffe  remain  in  its  proper  sense,  pledge,  and  thus 
f  icilitated  the  obtaining  of  loans,  satisfying  himself  with 
inakhig  laws  against  some  of  the  chief  abuses  of  pledg- 
ing (Michaelis,  Man.  Rechf,),  See  Pi-kdgk.  These  laws 
m.iy  be  found  in  Kxod.  xxii.  25;  Deuu  xxiv,  6,  10-18. 
\iy  the  analogy  of  these  laws,  other  sorts  of  pledges 
equally,  if  not  more  indispensable,  such  as  the  utensils 
necessary  for  agriculture,  or  the  ox  and  ass  used  for  the 
plough,  must  certainly,  and  with  eqtuil,  and  even  greats 
er  reason,  have  been  restored.  The  law  in  Deut.  xxiv, 
12, 13,  is  expressed  in  such  general  terms,  that  we  can- 
not but  sec  that  the  pledt/e  under  which  the  debtor  must 
sleep  is  merely  given  as  an  example,  and  conclude,  of 
(H)ur8C,  that,  in  general,  from  the  needy  no  pledge  was  to 
l)e  exacted,  the  want  of  which  might  ex|K)se  him  to  an 
inconvenience  or  hardship,  more  especially  when  we  find 
the  lawgiver  here  declaring  that  (vod  would  regard  the 
restoration  of  such  pledges  as  almsgiving,  or  righteous- 
ness. 8o  it  was  in  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  at- 
tended with  no  loss  whatever  to  the  creditor;  for  he  had 
it  in  his  power,  at  last,  by  the  aid  of  summary  justice,  to 
lay  hold  of  the  whole  property  of  the  debtor,  and  if  he 
had  none,  of  bis  person ;  and  in  the  event  of  non-pay- 
ment, to  take  him  for  a  hired  servant.  The  law  gave  him 
sufllcient  security ;  but  with  this  single  difference,  that  \ 
he  durst  not  make  good  payment  at  his  own  hand,  but 
must  prosecute  (Lev.  xxv,  39-55;  Neh.  v,6).  See  Dkbt. 
Tu  the  book  of  Job,  the  character  of  a  lender  upon  pledge 
is  thus  depicted :  *^  He  extorts  pledges  without  having 
lent,  and  makes  his  debtors  go  naked**  (xxii, 6 ;  xxiv,  7) ; 
*•  He  takes  the  widow's  ox  for  a  pledge"  (xxiv,  3);  "  He 
takes  the  infant  of  the  needy  for  a  pledge**  (xxiv,  9-11). 
On  this  subject  our  Saviour  exhorted  his  disciples  to 
the  most  liberal  and  forbearing  course  towards  all  whom 
they  could  aid  or  who  were  indebted  to  them  (Luke  \'i, 
30-35;.     See  Loan  ;  UsritY. 

Lanfant,  Alezandre-CharleB- Anne,  a  French 
priest  of  note,  was  bom  at  Lyons  Sept.  6, 172G,  and  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  his  native  place.  lu  1741  be 
entered  the  order,  and  became  profe^^sor  of  rlietoric  at 
Marseilles.  Endowed  with  great  talent  as  a  speaker, 
be  became  one  of  the  most  popular  pulpit  orators  of  his 
order.  After  its  suppression  I^nfant  combated  the  doc- 
trines of  the  philosophical  antagonists  of  Christianity, 
(Mirticularly  Diderot,  In  1792  he  was  arrested  by  the 
kevolutioiiists,  and  subjected  to  capital  punishment  at 
I'aris  Sept.  3,  1793.  His  works  are  an  Oraigon  Junebre 
on  lielzunce,  archbishop  of  Marseilles  (175G,  8vo),  and 
another  on  the  father  of  LouLs  XVI  (Nancy,  17<i6)  :— 
^trmotts  pour  C A  cent  et  jMur  le  Careme  (Paris,  1818,  8 
vols.  12rao).      See  Hoefcr,  Xouv,  liioy.  Gen,  xxx,  658. 

Lenfant,  Jacques,  a  very  noted  French  preacher 
and  theologian,  tlie  son  of  Paul  Lenfant,  the  I'rotestant 
minister  of  CImtillon-sur-Seine,  was  bom  at  liazoche,  in 
I^eaure,  a  district  <>f  the  ancient  province  of  Orleannois, 
in  France,  April  13,  lG(il.  Intended  for  the  same  pro- 
foH^ion  as  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  prosecute  his  studies 
at  Saumur;  and  during  bis  residence  at  that  univernity 
he  lived  with  the  learned  Jacques  Cassel,  the  pn)ft«sor 
t»f  Hebrew,  with  whom  he  fonned  a  friendship  which 
i*ontinued  during  their  lives.  He  completed  his  thefn 
logical  education  at  Geneva  and  Heidelberg,  in  which 
latter  town  he  was  admitted  to  tlie  ministry  of  the 
Ihri)testant  Church  in  1684.  Soon  after  his  ordiimtion 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  minister  of  the  French 


Church  at  Heidelberg,  and  chaplain  to  the  dowager 
electress  Palatine.    The  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  bv 

• 

the  Freuch  troops,  under  marshal  Turenne,  cumpelled 
Lenfant  to  leave  Heidelbeig  in  1688,  and  he  settled  at 
Berlin.  The  fear  of  meeting  his  oountiymen  arose  from 
his  having  rendere<l  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits  by 
two  letters  which  he  had  written  against  that  society, 
and  which  are  appended  to  his  work,  entitled  A  Prt- 
gerrative  against  a  Reunion  with  the  Church  of  Bomt, 
Though  the  Protestant  French  church  of  thai  city  had 
already  a  suti^cient  number  of  pastors  attached  to  it,  the 
reigning  elector  of  foandenburg,  Frederick,  afterwards 
king  of  Pmssia,  who  knew  Lenfant  by  reputation,  ap- 
pointed him  to  that  church,  where  for  upwards  of  thir- 
ty-nine years  he  performed  duty.  In  1707,  on  a  \'iitit 
to  England,  he  preached  before  queen  Amie,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  so  plcAscii  the  queen  that  she  desired  him 
to  enter  the  Church  of  England,  and  offered  biro  the 
appointment  as  her  chaplain.  In  1710  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  chaplain  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  coun- 
cillor of  the  High  Coiudstory.  Lenfant  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  paralysis,  while  in  the  apparent  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health,  July  29, 1728,  and  died  on  the  7th 
of  August  following.  His  disposition  b  represented  as 
having  been  extremely  amiable,  and  his  manner  simple 
and  modest.  Of  a  refiective  turn  of  mind,  he  spoke  but 
little,  and  that  little  weLL  Though  a  moat  voluminous 
writer,  he  was  fond  of  society,  and  opened  himself  with- 
out reser\'e  to  the  confidence  of  his  friends.  As  a  preach- 
er, his  manner  was  pleasing  and  persuasive ;  the  matter 
of  his  discourse  was  chiefiy  of  a  practical  nature,  and  his 
eloquence  was  rather  chaste  than  energetic  The  style 
of  hb  writing  is  elegant,  though  never  florid ;  it  has  lew 
force  than  that  of  Jurieu,  and  less  eloquence  than  that 
of  Saurin,  but  the  French  is  purer,  and  the  diction 
more  rethied.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  was  the  tirM 
to  form  the  design  of  the  Bibliothique  OenuaTtiqitt^ 
which  was  commenced  in  1720,  but  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  its  execution,  and  is  the  acknowledged  author 
of  the  preface.  Lenfant*s  first  work,  which  appeared  in 
1683,  was  a  review  of  one  of  Brueys,  who,  though  a  cel- 
ebrated French  dramatist,  has  written  several  theologi- 
cal works  in  defence  of  the  Koman  Catholic  faith.  In 
1688  he  published  a  translation  of  a  selecti(»n  fmm  the 
letters  of  St.  Cyprian ;  in  1690,  a  defence  of  the  Heidel- 
berg (*atechism,  which  is  generally  annexed  to  his  Prr- 
gervativfy  etc.,  a  work  we  have  before  alluded  to;  and 
in  1691,  a  Latin  translation  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
the  pfcre  Malebranche,  La  Brcherche  de  la  I'erite,  His 
history  of  the  female  pope  Joan  appeared  in  lG9i:  the 
arguments  in  it  are  drawn  from  the  Latin  dissertation 
on  that  subject  of  Spanheim.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
in  after  life  Lenfant  discovered  and  acknowledged  th<> 
absurdity  of  this  fiction.  See  Joan,  Popk.  In  170K 
appeared  his  remarks  on  the  Greek  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Mill,  which  are  in  the  Biifliothique  Choi- 
sie  of  he  Clcrc,  v(»l.  xvi.  The  following  works  after- 
wards iqjpeared  in  succession  :  1.  Rf flexions  tt  R*" 
marques  sur  hi  Dispute  du  Pert  Afariiany  over  tm  Juif: 
— 2.  Memoire  llistorique  iouchant  la  Commttmon  sur  Ifs 
deux  e^ces:  — 8.  Critique  des  Remarqttes  du  Pert  IVi- 
vaseur;  sur  les  Reflexions  de  Rapin  touchant  la  Po^- 
tique : — 4.  Reportse  de  Afons,  Ijenfiml  a  Mows,  Dartis  an 
sujet  du  Stxinianisme,  The  above  short  works  aw  to 
be  found  in  the  NouveUe  de  la  Repuhiique  des  Ijettrts^  a 
review  to  which  Lenfant  was  a  freqnent  contributor. 
In  1714  was  published  his  learned  and  interesting  //m- 
tiiire  du  Concile  de  Constance  (Amsterd.1714,2  vols.4t4>; 
1727,  and  an  P^ngl.  transl.  Lond.  1780, 2  vols.  4to).  Two 
years  after  he  wn>te  an  apology  for  thia  work,  which 
had  been  severely  attacked  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux, 
In  1718,  in  c<mjunction  with  Beausobre,  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  explanatory 
notes,  and  a  long  and  most  learned  introduction.  It  is 
by  this  work  (/^  Xour.  Test,  traduit  en  Franfois  sur 
Voriginal  Grec^  Amsterdam,  1718,  2  vols.  4to),  perhaps, 
that  be  is  best  kno^-n  to  Engliah-speakinic  students* 
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Jimong  the  mott  important  of  his  other  productions 

^re  Pftgyiana,  or  the  Ltft^  Charactrr,  and  Afaxims  of 

rAe  ctMrattd  FhrttUine   Writer  Poygio  (Amsterdam, 

X  720) : — A  Prettntirt  affcnmgt  Rewmm  with  the  Stv.  of 

JFiome^  amd  Rea»on$for  Sfpartition  from  thai  AW  (Am- 

cM«nljuii,  1728),  a  work  which  continues  to  enjoy  threat 

f:w>pulArit3r  among  l*rotestants : — Hiftoirt  <lu  t.'oncile  de 

^*u^^  ft  de  ce  qui  test  ptiMf  de  plus  mfinoraW  tit  put* 

^rttt  t'fjnciie  jusqu*a  crlMt  de  CarutaHCff  a  learned  and  ac- 

«jrurate  work,  written  with  sufficient  impartiality  (Ani- 

s<«terd.  17^,  2  vols.  4to) : — a  volume  containing  sixteen 

^ST^rrnuma  on  diJemU  Trxts  of  Scripture.  (1728) :— a  Kmall 

'^'olnme  of  Rfmarka  on  (Jisbrrt's  Trratvw  on  Puipit  Kft*- 

»,  a  work  which  has  ^^atly  ad<led  to  Iuh  already 

ii|j^h  reputation : — Histoire  de  ia  (iuerre  drg  Ihmntrs  ft 

^u  Camcile  de  Bale  (Amsterd.  1781, 2  vols.  4to\  for  which 

Sae  had  been  many  years  collecting  materials,  and  in  the 

]p->reparmtion  of  which,  through  the  influenoe  of  the  king 

«  »f  I^rumia,  he  had  access  to  the  archives  uf  the  corftora- 

^aon   of  Basic.     See  Knglvsh  Ctfciopardittj  s.v.;  Hoefer, 

J%*«>icr.  Mog.  Generale,  xxx,  657 ;  BiJUioth,  Gtrnuinique^ 

.acvi,  1 15  8<|. 

I«0iiS*  •^o"^t  'ui  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  1G05, 

«a.ni],  after  ha\nng  completed  his  studies  at  (.'ambridge, 

t_9«came  chaplain  to  king  (ieorge  I.     In  1723  his  royal 

rvia»ter  made  l^eng  biHh(»p  of  Norwich.    He  died  in  1727. 

M  le  publirthed  editions  of  the  Plutus  and  NubcH  of  Aris- 

c^ophanet)  n69,i;:— an  excellent  edition  of  Terence  (Tam- 

L>ri<I^e.  1701^: — Sermon*  at  Boyle* »  Lectuits  (1717-18), 

^iiil  twelve  separate  Sermons  (1699-1727).     Si>e  Nich- 

«»L«V  IM,  Anec,  LytonU  Knvirotu, — Allilione,  Didunutry 

t^f  Hritish  <tnd  A  merican  A  uthort,  ii,  1084. 


»,  Casak,  a  noted  (verman  theologian,  was 
t^om  at  HamlHirg  March  80. 1803.  He  was  educate<l  at 
f  fie  University  of  KonigsU'rg,  and  became  a  prufensor 
c^i*  tbeulogy  and  Oriental  languages  at  tluit  high  school 
ill  1829.  Ue  died  Feb.  8,  1855.  His  must  imfM)rtant 
■v<r«»rks  are,  Dt  Ephrmmi  Syri  arte  hermeneutira  liber 
^  %f<M  )'.—Iku  Buck  Daniel  (1835):— A'rnidn,  V'o/ib  uwi 
^AigUxmtgetch,  Israel*^  vol.  i  (1814). 

Xjenoir,  John,  a  French  Jansenist  priest,  was  horn 
Alen9on  in  1622.  He  l)ccame  theological  canon  of 
in  1652,  and  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  preach- 
_  both  in  Normandy  and  at  Paris.  He  was  ac-cuse<l 
^f  Jinaenism,  and  by  his  quarrelsome  disposition  was 
YT«av)e  the  subject  of  many  annoyances.  R(»uxel  de  Me- 
rfja ^7, bishop  of  Seez,  who  had  issued  a  chargi-  for  the 
|-»«tt)lication  of  the  Formulary,  acciise<l  him  of  various 
e-mnt,  namely,  of  having  permitted  the  publication  of 
a  '^^ork  entitled  Ije  Chretien  Champetre  by  a  layman, 
whofl^d  expressly  that  "there  are  four  divine  pennmH 
w-ho  are  to  be  worshipped  by  the  faithful,  namely,  Jesut* 
^'h list,  Jit  J^,^pl,^Jj;^^^nnl|•gnJ^  St.  Joachim;  and  that 

^^f  L<*rd  is  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  like  a 

f.  .*^'^en  in  an  egg-shell.*'     Lenoir  presente<l  then  a  pe- 

***>ri  to  Louis  XIV,  together  with  an  attack  on  some 

^*JP^»«iitions  which  he  considered  as  heretical     Hi« 

•^tii^Uj^  on  these  subjects  were  exceedingly  violent :  he 

-  J*^^Wf»d  Kouxel  de  Meda\'>',  who  was  then  archbi^liop 

*«*Hcn,  and  even  I)e  Harlay,  the  archbishop  of  Pariit. 

^^Himission  was  ap]M>inte<l  to  judge  him,  and  he  wjw 

^''^^nnncd,  April  24,  UiM,  to  make  a  public  af>ology  in 

|v  '^^  of  the  cathedral  at  Paris,  and  to  work  fc»r  life  on 

Y^^  *t*lleyR.    The  sentence  was  not  fully  carried  out ; 

'^^i  remained  a  prisrmer  successively  in  the  primtnH 


and 


jgJ^*«rf4  politiqueit^  ou  PKranfiile  noureau  (1676  ai 

I?     *»  12nio:  this  work   arrested  the  publication  of  _ 

>y^^*-b  translation  of  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent 

^v    ^^lavicini,  and  went  thniugh  a  thinl  e<liti(m  under 

r  1  jfc-^tle  of  Politique  et  Intriiptrs  de  la  cour  de  Borne 

,f^r^^  12nioJ): — I^ereque  de,  cour  oppos^  a   Cereque 

f^^^'liqme  (Cologne,  1<»82, 2  vols,  12mo)  .—Uttre.  a  J/*' 

^cAesse  de  Guitt  mr  la  dominatiun  epitcoj^alej  etc. 


(1679, 12mo).  See  Supplenu  au  Xicrohg,  de  Port 
1785;  IHrt,  hirt,  des  auteurn  tccles,;  Feller,  IHci 
Hoefer,  Nour.  Bvxj,  Gin.  xxxviii,  203.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Lent,  the  forty  days'  fsAt,  is  the  preparation  fo 
ter  in  the  Weittem.  Flastem,  and  Lutheran  clmi 
and  in  the  Chun-h  of  Pliigland.  and  was  institute<i 
ver>'  early  age  of  (;iirihtiuiiity.     In  most  language 
name  given  to  this  fant  Hignities  the  numl>er  of  the  > 
—Forty;  but  our  wonl  />♦«/  si^iifies  the  Spring  I 
for  "Lenten -Tide**  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
the  season  of  spring,  in  (iernian  Lenz.     (For  anot 
etymol<»g>',  see  Lkntilk.)     It  \h  obser\'ed  in  commc 
oration  of  our  l^jrd's  faxt  in  the  wilderness  (Matt,  i^ 
and  although  he  diil  not  im|KH<e  it  on  the  world  by 
expreiM  «*ommandnient,  yet  he  showed  plainly  enou| 
by  his  example  that  fai«ting.  which  (itklhad  soVrequeii 
ly  onieretl  in  the  old  covenant,  was  aluo  to  \\e  practise 
by  the  children  of  the  wur.     Tlie  ol>servance  of  Len 
was  doubtless  stmngly  contirminl  by  th(»se  words  of  tht 
Redeemer  in  answer  to  the  disciples  of  John  the  Kai>* 
list:  "Can  the  children  of  the  bridegroom  mourn  as 
long  as  the  Itridegroom  is  with  themV     Hut  the  days 
will  come  when  the  BridegrcKtm  shall  be  taken  away 
finmi  them,  an<i  then  shall  they  fast"  (Luke  v,  84, 85). 
Hence  we  find,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apontles,  that  the  din- 
cif)leH,  after  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  applied  them- 
selves to  fasting.     In  their  epistles,  also,  they  recom- 
mended it  to  the  faithful.     The  primitive  Christians 
seem  to  have  considered  Christ,  m  the  above-mentioned 
passage,  as  alhiding  to  the  institution  of  a  particular 
seaM»n  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  his  future  Church,  and 
it   w^as  thcrefure  onlv  natural  that  thev  should  have 
made  this  pcri<Nl  of  |)enitence  to  consist  offotiy  dayr,  see- 
ing that  our  divine  Master  had  cftnnecrateil  that  num- 
ber by  his  own  fast,  and  before  him  Moses  and  Elijah 
had  done  the  same;  it  was  even  deduced  from  the  fortv 
years*  staying  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Augustine, 
Serm.  cclxiv,  §  5).     St-e  Fahtinc;,  vol.  iii.  p.  48l»  ( H). 

1.  Practice  of  the  Early  Church,— In  the  age  immedi- 
ately succeeding  that  of  the  a(H)stles,  it  dtH's  n<»t  ap{)ear 
that  much  value  was  attached  to  the  practi(;e  of  fasting. 
In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  it  is  spoken  of  in  disparaging 
terms.  Very  little  notice  was  taken  of  fasting  by  the 
writers  of  the  first  centu!li»s,  which  may  Ik?  accounted 
for  from  the  discouraging  influence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Montanus,  the  tenets  of  the  new  Plat(»nic  school,  and 
the  pn>gre8s  of  (imniticism.  Hence  it  se<ms  that  the 
obs<  n'ance  of  fasts  was  iiitro<lucr<i  into  the  Church  slow- 
ly and  by  degrees.  We  learn  fn)m  .lust in  Martyr  that 
fasting  was  joined  with  prayer  at  Fphcsus  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  bapti>m,  which  is  worthy  oflH-ing  nottd 
as  an  early  addititm  to  the  original  institution.  In  the 
2d  centurj',  in  the  time  of  Vi«'tor  and  In-naMis,  it  had 
become  usual  to  fast  bt'fore  Faster,  yet  it  consisted  not 
in  a  single  fast,  but  rather  in  a  series  of  solemnities, 
which  were  deemed  worthy  of  celebration.  It  was 
therefore  the  custom  of  several  congregati«ms  to  pre- 
pare themselves  by  mortification  and  fasting,  inaugu- 
rated on  the  aften)(K)n  of  the  day  on  which  they  com- 
memoratfHl  the  crucifixion,  aiul  it  was  continued  until 
t  he  morning  of  t  he  ann  i  vcrsarj-  of  i  he  resurrection.  The 
whole  inter\'al  would  thus  )>e  only  about  fortv  hours 
(( 'hrj'sostom,  (frat,  adr.  Judteon^  iii,  §  4,  vol.  i,  p.  61 1 :  oi 
iroThpt^  tTvirutfrm',  k.t.X.  ;  I/om.  ii  in  Genenitj  §  1,  vol. 
iv.  p.  8;  Irena*us,  Ay/tV.  ad  Victorin.  Papam ;  Kusebius, 
Hist.  Keel.  V,  24 :  I )ii>nys.  Alex.  A/*i>/.  Canon. ;  Ik'veridge, 
Synoilunn ).  Clement  of  Alexandria,  however,  speaks  of 
weekly  fasts.  TertuUian,  in  his  treatise  Ih  Jrjuhin, 
c<»mplains  bitterly  of  the  little  attention  [wid  by  the 
Church  to  the  practice  of  fasting:  by  which  wc  may  s«'e 
that  even  ortluKlox  Christians  exercise<l  in  this  matter 
that  lil)erty  of  judgment  which  ha<l  Iteen  sanctioned  by 
the  apostles,  (higen  adverts  to  this  subject  only  once, 
in  his  10th  Homily  on  i..eriticitji,  where  he  sjM'aks  in  ac- 
conlance  with  the  apostolical  d(K-trii)e.  It  ap|K'ars,  how- 
ever, fnmi  his  ot;ser\'ations,  that  at  Alexandria  \Vedne»- 
days  and  P'ridays  were  then  observed  as  fast-di^s,  on 
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the  ground  that  our  Lord  was  betrayed  on  a  Wednes- 
day, and  crucitie<l  on  a  Friday.  The  cuHtom  of  the 
Church  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  may  be  seen  from  a 
passage  of  Epiphanius:  "In  the  whole  Christian  Church 
the  following  fatft-days  throughout  the  year  an>  regu- 
larly (ibscrved :  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  we  fast  un- 
til the  ninth  hour,^  etc 

Hut  even  at  this  comparatively  late  date  there  was 
no  universal  agreement  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  in 
this  matter,  neither  had  fasts  been  established  by  law. 
Only  later  was  the  number  of  days  {^namely ^  J orftf)  tixed 
according  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  {^TfffaafHiKoO' 
n7=quadrage8ima).  But  for  a  long  time  the  Oriental 
and  Occidental  churches  differed.  As  the  former  did 
not  permit  its  members  to  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  their 
fast  continued  one  week  longer  (Socrates,  //w/.  Kccles,  i, 
V,  c  22;  K)uscbius  Hi^t,  Eccleg,  v,  24;  Sozomen,  Hist. 
/'Jccles,  vii,  19).  The  custom,  so  far  as  it  existed,  had 
been  silently  introduced  into  the  Church,  and  its  ob- 
servance was  altogether  voluntary  at  first.  This  fast- 
ing consisted  in  abstinence  from  food  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  but  at  a  later  period  a  custom  was  in- 
troduced, probably  by  the  Montanists,  affecting  the  kind 
of  food  to  be  taken,  which  was  limited  to  bread,  salt,  and 
water. 

Some,  however,  who  had  become  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  Church,  tried  to  comi>ensate  themselves  for  their 
ffrivation  during  the  last.s  by  banqueting  on  the  days 
prei^ling  them  (Chrysostom.  De  pafUtentiUf  hom.  v.  §  5, 
vol.  ii,  p.  3ir>).  Others  adhered  literally  to  the  rules  of 
fasting  by  avoiding  strictly  the  prohibited  food,  but  pre- 
pared from  that  which  was  permitted  costly  dainties 
( Augustine,  *SVnn.cc vii i,§  1).  The  fathers  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Church  of  this  period,  as  Chr>'soatoro,  Augus- 
tine, Maxiraus  of  Turin,  Ceesarius  of  Aries,  etc,  spoke 
4»ften  against  this  hypocritical  fasting,  and  showetl  that 
alMtinence  would  then  only  be  of  service  when  avoid- 
ance of  sinful  habits,  etc.,  as  well  as  contrition  of  heart, 
was  connected  with  it.  The  general  design,  then,  of 
the  primitive  Church  in  fasting  forty  days,  we  may 
give  in  the  words  of  Chrysostom:  "Many  heretofore 
were  luted  to  come  to  the  communion  indevoutlv  and 
inconsiderately,  especially  at  that  time,  when  Christ  first 
gave  it  to  his  disciples.  Therefore  our  forefathers,  con- 
sidering the  mischief  arising  from  such  carel^s  a|>- 
proaches,  meeting  together,  appointed  forty  days  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  hearing  sermons,  and  for  holy 
assemblies ;  that  all  men  in  these  days,  being  carefully 
purified  by  prayer,  and  alms-deeds,  and  fasting,  and 
watching,  and  tears,  and  confession  of  sins,  aad  other 
like  exercises,  might  come,  acconling  to  their  ca{)acity, 
with  a  pure  conscience,  to  the  holy  tahle." 

"  The  rule  of  fasting  for  Ijent  varied  greatly.  It  was 
usual  to  abstain  from  food  altogether  until  evening, 
change  of  diet  not  being  accounted  suflicient.  St.  Am- 
bn>se  exhorts  men :  *  Differ  aliquantulum,  non  longe  fines 
est  tliei'  (^Serm,  viii  iti  J'saim  cxnii).  The  fiKid,  when 
taken,  was  to  be  of  the  simplest  and  least  <lelicate  kind, 
animal  food  and  wine  being  prohibited.  St.  Chrysostom 
(//(>;«.  ir  OH  tStat,)  si)caks  of  those  who  for  two  days  ab- 
stained from  food,  and  of  others  who  refuse<l  not  only 
wine  and  oil  but  every  other  dish,  and  throughout  Lent 
partfMik  of  bread  and  water  only.  Tlie  Kasieni  (Miurch, 
at  the  present  day,  observes  a  most  strict  rule  of  fasting. 
Wine  and  oil  are  allowed  on  Saturdavs  and  Sundavs,  but 
even  these  days  are  only  partially  excepte<i  fnim  the  re 
strictions  o(  IjQuU  The  dis^'i^iline  of  Holy  Week  is  ex- 
tieetlingly  rii^orons.  During  Ixjnt  corporeal  punishment 
was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Thewlosius  the  (ireat :  *  Nul- 
la supplicia  sint  cori>oris  <piibus  (diebus)  absolutio  ex- 
Iiectatur  aniniarum'  ( Cod.  ThetMJUi*.  ix,  tit,  xxxv,  leg.  v.). 
rublic  games,  and  the  celebration  of  birthdays  and  mar- 
riages, were  also  interdicted  (Corwil.  LikhUc.  li,  liii).  It 
was  the  special  time  for  preparing  catechumens  for  liap- 
tisni,  and  most  of  St  Cvril's  catechetical  lectures  were 
delivered  during  Lent.  St.  Chr>-sostonrs  celebrated 
Ilomiliet  on  (he  ^Statutes  were  preached  during  this  sea- 


son. Daily  instruction  formed  a  part  of  the  eervioei 
and  holy  communion  was  celebrated  at  least  eveiy  Lt>ni*8 
day.  The  hist  week,  the  Holy  or  Great  Week,  was  kept 
with  still  greater  strictness  and  solemnit}'"  (Blunt,  IHet, 
of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  TtuiAogy,  p.  408). 

II.  Practice  of  later  Times. — Fasting,  after  a  time, 
ceased  to  be  a  voluntar}'  exercise.  By  the  aeoond  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  541,  it  was  decreed  tha; 
any  one  who  should  neglect  to  observe  the  stated  times 
of  abstinence  should  be  treated  as  an  offender  against 
the  laws  of  the  Church.  The  eighth  Council  of  Toledo, 
in  the  7th  century  (canon  9),  condemns  any  one  who 
should  eat  tlesh  during  the  fast  before  £a8ter,  and  a»y% 
that  such  offenders  should  be  forbidden  the  use  of  it 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  8th  century  fasting  began 
to  be  regarded  as  a  meritorious  work,  and  the  breach  of 
the  ol»er\'ance  at  the  stated  times  subjected  the  offender 
to  excommunication.  In  later  times  some  peraona  wlio 
ate  tlesh  during  Lent  were  punished  with  the  loas  of 
their  teeth  ( Baronius,  .4  nmiL  ad  an.  1018 ).  Afterwarda 
these  severities  were  to  a  great  extent  relaxed.  Iiiatead 
of  the  former  limitation  of  diet  on  fast-days  to  breads 
salt,  and  water,  permission  was  given  for  the  use  of  aU 
kinds  of  food  except  tlesh,  eggs,  cheese,  and  wine.  Then 
eggs,  cheese,  and  wine  w^ere  allowed,  flesh  only  being 
prohibite<l,  an  indulgence  which  was  censnred  by  the 
Greek  Church,  and  led  to  a  quarrel  between  it  and  the 
Latin.  In  the  13th  century  a  cold  collation  in  the  even- 
ing of  fast-days  was  permitteiL 

The  full(»wing  are  the  fasts  which  generally  obtained 
in  the  Church :  1.  The  annual  fast  of  forty  days  before 
Easter ^  or  the  Season  of  Lent.     The  duration  of  thia 
fast  at  first  was  only  forty  hours  (TertulL  l)e  Jejvu,  c  % 
13 ;  Irencsus,  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.Ecci.  1.  v,  c.  24).     By  the 
time  of  (jireg«>ry  the  Great  (in  the  8th  century)  it  had 
extended  to  thirty-six  days,  and  it  had  licen  so  accepted 
by  the  Council  of  Nicasa;  but  by  Gregory  the  (vieat,  or 
by  Gregory  II,  it  was  extende<l  to  forty  daya,  tlic  dura- 
tion of  the  recorded  fasts  of  Moses,  Elias,  and  our  blessed 
Saviour  (Exod.  xxxiv,  28)  1  Kings  xix,  8;  Matt,  iv,  2). 
Hence  the  term  Quadrar/esima  (q.  v.),  which  had  al- 
ready been  used  to  denote  this  period,  became  strictly 
ai>plicable.     Socrates  {/list.  Eed.  L  vii,  c  19),  Baul  the 
Gre^t,  Ambrose,  and  Leo  the  Great  speak  of  this  quad- 
ragesimal fast  as  a  divine  institution  but  this  can  metn 
no  more  than  that  the  fast  was  obser\'ed  in  imitation  of 
the  example  of  the  divine  Kedecmer  {ConcU.  O'enoitetu. 

c.  7 — in  canone  ajfostohrum^  G8 :  **  Si  quia  Episcc^  ut. 

Presbyt.,  etc,  sac.  Quadragesimam  Paschse,  aut  quaitao^^^ 
feriam,  aut  Parasecevem  non  jejunaverit,*'  etc. :  AmmtL.^  -- 
CoUmiens.  ii,  pt.  9,  can.  6).     2.  Quarterly  fuMs^  no 
of  which  occur  Ufore  the  5th  centur}',  although  Bel 
mine  {De  bonis  operibtis^  lib.  ii,  c  19;  says  that  the  f 
three  of  these  fasts  were  instituted  in  the  times  of   '^^IT 
a|)ostles,  and  the  last  by  pope  Call xt us,  A.D.  224.     SL  ^  ^ 
fast  of  three  diiys  before  the  festival  of  the  yl«an«^f^ 
introduced  by  Mamercus,  bishop  of  Vicnne,  in  the    CK^id. 
die  (»f  the  5th  century.     In  some  places  it  was  no^  c^^je*. 
brated  until  after  Wliitsuntide.    It  was  called  JefMM»*-mam 
Royntionum^  or  Jejuniun  Litiaiiarum,  "•  the  fast  of*    Hih 
gati(»ns  or  litanies,"  on  account  of  certain  litanies  ^uj^ 
«Mi  those  days.     The  worda  Xtraviia  and  Xtrm,   **  liu- 
nies,"  in  Latin  Supplicafiones  et  Hoyatiottes,  in    tlaeir 
original  signification,  arc  but  another  luune  for  prm.^'en 
in  general,  of  whatever  kind,  that  either  were  nn-ade 
f)ubli('ly  in  the  church  or  by  any  private  person.     C-"^ 
Euseb.  IV/.  Const.  L  i,  c  14 ;  1.  iv,  c,  66;  Ghr>-8o»t,  /X^^ 
aiUequam  iret  in  exillum  ;  Cftd.  Thwd,  lib.  xvi,  tiur,**  ^ 
hrereticus,"  1,  30,  1.)     4.  Monthly  fasts,  a  fjsl-tls^    '." 
every  month  except  July  and  August  {ConciL  lUie  ^^ 
can.  23;   Tunm.  ii,  can.  18,  19).     o.  Fasts  hefortfr^ 
rah,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  vigils  which  were  \ 
ishe<l  in  the  5th  centurj\     6.  Weeldy  fasts^  on  Wedn^ 
days  and  Fridays,  entitled  stationes,  from  the  pnd  ^^^ 
of  boldiers  kee])ing  guanl,  which  was  called  siatio  by  t-*' 
Romans  («  Stationum  dies,"  Tertnllian,  De  Orat. ;  «*  St>^ 
tionibus  quartam  et  sextam  Sabbati  dicamua,"  Idnn,  ^^ 
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Jfj^mo;  T^-  vntfTiia^,  rifc  rtrpaSoc  Kai  rife  irapa- 
^•r»i»4c,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  1. 7).  These  fasts  were  not 
mt  strictly  oUfened  as  some  others,  and  were  altogether 
omitted  between  Kaster  and  Whitsuntide.  The  obser- 
vance was  enjoined  especially  u|)on  the  clergy  and 
monks  (Con»,if.  Afxtst.  v,  16;  Caru  A  post,  69).  By  the 
i  .'ouncil  of  Elvira,  c  2G,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, Saturday  was  added  to  the  weekly  fasts,  and  this 
Km!  to  the  gradual  neglect  of  the  Wednesday  fast  in  the 
Western  Church.  The  stations,  or  fasts  on  stationary 
«laya,  terminated  at  three  o'clock  P.M.  ("non  ultra  no- 
nam  detinendum,"  Tertullian,  Jjf  Jejunio ;  »*  Quando  et 
orationes  fere  nona  hora  condudat  de  l*etri  exemplo 
Muod  Act.  X  rcfertur,"  t6.  c  2).  Hence  Tertullian  calls 
rliem  kalJ-fuMU  ('^semijcjunio  sUrionura,"  Ih  Jtjun,  c 
lil).  Whni  a  fast  was  continued  the  whole  day,  it  was 
entitled  Jejumum,  or  Jejunium  perfectum ;  and  when  it 
lasted  until  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  or  for 
»*everal  days  together,  it  was  distinguiithed  by  the  title 
^uperpo$itio  {uir€p^<rt{:).  The  hitter  kind  of  fasts  was 
<*ommonly  observed  during  the  tp-eat  veet^  or  week  be- 
fore Easter;  but  it  was  not  strictly  pecidiar  to  that  sea- 
son. It  exceeded  the  others  not  only  in  point  of  time, 
*>ut  by  the  observance  of  additional  austerities,  such  as 
^he  ^iTpo^yia,  or  liritiff  on  dry  food^  namely,  bread, 
««lt,  and  water,  Uken  only  in  the  evening.  7.  There 
wore  also  occashnut  fastSj  appointed  by  ecclesiastical 
•uthority  in  times  of  great  danger,  emergency,  or  dis- 
*»««  (Cyprian,  Episf.  8,  §  1 ;  57,  §  3;  Tertullian,  ApoL 
^^;  IfeJefun.  c^\3). 

III.  Practice  m  Modem  Times,— The  Christians  of 

*»»«  fireek  Chvrch  obaerve  four  reguUr  fasts.     The  first 

J^mences  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  or  forty  days 

^«re  Christmas.     The  second  is  the  one  which  imme- 

"•ateiy  precedes  Easter.    The  third  begins  the  wcwk  af- 

'«»•  H'hitsnnday,  and  continues  till  the  festival  of  St. 

^eter  and  Paul     The  number  of  days,  therefore,  com- 

Pnted  in  these  seasons  of  fasting  is  not  settletl  and  de- 

^^ined,  Imt  they  are  more  or  less  k)ng,  according  as 

'»«t»unday  falls  sooner  or  later.     The  fourth  fast  com- 

th  'V^  ^  ^^  ^^  August,  and  lasts  no  longer  than  till 

^^  '  ^th.    These  fasts  are  observed  with  great  strictness 

^^  *u«terity.    The  only  days  when  they  indulge  them- 

S,,^^  *"  drinking  wine  and  using  oil  are  Saturdays  and 

1^  'i2*w  English  Church  Lent  was  first  commanded  to 
Kert  ^***"^**^  in  England  by  Ercombert,  seventh  king  of 
^^,  before  the  year  80().     The  Lenten  fast  does  not 


\^Twi*  ^^, forty,     lliey  are  excluded  l)ecausc  the 

/;^  "  <i*y  w  always  held  as  a  festival,  and  never  as  a 
i^  J  These  six  Sundays  are  therefore  called  SuncUvs 
]ji^J^^^  "**^  Sundays  o/LenU  The  principal  davs  of 
n^  *«  ^^«  fiwt  day  of  Lent  {Caput  Jejunii,  or  Dies 

^icul'^""^'^**"^''*^*^'^'^'  *"**  ^**®  Possitm-week,  par- 
^^larly  Thursday  and  Friday  in  that  week.  There  is 
a^  *  «<»lcmn  scr\'ice  appointed  ft*  ^\sh-WedneMlay,  un- 
tn^J^^  ^»'lc  "fa  **Commination  or  denouncing  of  God's 
of  lT  *"**  judgmenu  against  sinners.**  The  last  week 
•»  it  ***'  *^******  Passion-week,  has  always  been  considered 
fo,  J?  *?<*'  solemn  season.  It  is  called  the  great  week, 
txt^2S  ""P**"^"^  transacti<ms  which  are  then  commem- 

"'^"VeiT  "*"*  "^^  ob8er\-ations,  ser\'ice8,  etc.,  are  ob- 
a«  ^jP*  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
of  1^^**  Church  of  England  during  the  solemn  season 

<'«c\a»*^**'^-^  *^  ^**®  Protestant  churches  of  Europe,  par- 
j,,^***Hy  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  fasU  and  Lenten-sea- 
th»  JS^*****"  "P  to  this  day  pretty  much  the  same  as  in 

\*J«man  Catholic  Church. 

o|,r^  Bellarmine.  0])ern;  Bergicr,  Dictionnaire  de  Thi- 

tvS*'  *^'  ^^■^™<^  ?  Pascal,  La  Liturgie  catholique,  s.  v. ; 

f^r^^s Church  History  f  Hook,  Ch,  IHct.B.  v.;  Kiddle, 

luT^^w  Antiquities,  p.  660,  6(58;  Hall,  Harmony  (see 

^^);  Bible  and  Missal,  p.  170;  Walcott,  Sac,  Ar- 


chteol.  p.  348;  Procter,  On  Brok  of  Common  Prayer,  p. 
250, 276, 277 ;  Wheatley,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  217 
sq.    See  Fasting. 

Lentile  (only  in  the  plural  B'^O^?,  adashim',  prob. 
I  from  an  obsolete  root  signifying  to  fodder;  Sept,  ^ar/c, 
j  Vulg.  lens)  is  probably  a  correct  rendering  of  the  plant 
thus  designated  (Gen.  xxv,34;  2  Sam.  xvii,28;  xxiii, 
11;  Ezek.  iv,  9).     In  Syria  lentiles  are  still  called  in 
Arabic  addas  (Kussel,  A*.  //.  of  A  lepjm,  i,  74X    The>'  ap- 
pear to  have  been  chiefiy  used  for  making  a  kind  of  pot- 
tage.    The  red  pottage,  for  which  Esau  bartered  his 
birthright,  was  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv,  29-84).    The  term 
red  was,  as  with  us,  extended  to  yeU<ncish-broini,  which 
must  have  been  the  true  color  of  the  potUge  if  derived 
from  lentiles,  l>eing  that  of  the  seeds  rather  than  that  of 
the  pods,  which  were  wimetiraes  cooked  entire  (Mishna, 
Shabb,  vii,  4\    The  Greeks  and  Komans  also  called  len- 
tiles red  (see  authorities  in  Celsius,  llierobotanic,  i,  105). 
Lentiles  were  among  the  provisions  brought  to  David 
when  he  lied  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28),  and  a  field 
of  lentiles  was  the  scene  of  an  exploit  of  one  of  David's 
heroes  (2  Sara,  xxiii,  11).     From  Ezek.  iv,  9,  it  would 
apyiear  that  lentiles  were  sometimes  used  as  bread  (comp. 
Athen.  iv,  168).     This  was  doubtless  in  rimes  of  scarci- 
ty, or  by  the  poor  (compare  Aristoph.  Pint,  1005).    Son- 
nini  {TrartU,  p.  6(13)  assures  us  that  in  southernmost 
EjO'pt?  where  com  is  comparatively  scarce,  lentiles  mix- 
ed with  a  little  barley  form  almost  the  only  bread  in 
use  among  the  poorer  classes.     It  is  called  btttan,  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  color,  and  is  not  bad,  although  rather 
heavy.     In  that  countrj-,  indeed,  probably  even  more 
than  in  Palestine,  lentiles  anciently,  as  now,  formed  a 
chief  article  of  food  among  the  laboring  classes.     This 
is  rei)eatedly  noticed  by  ancient  authors ;  and  so  much 
attention  was  paid  to  the  culture  of  this  useful  pulse 
that  certain  varieties  became  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
cellence (comp.  Diwc^r.  ii,  129).     The  lentiles  of  Pelu- 
sium,  in  the  part  of  Egjpt  nearest  to  I*alestine,  were 
esteemed  both  in  Egypt  and  foreign  countries  (Virgil, 
Georg,  i,  228),  and  this  is  probably  the  valued  p:g}'ptian 
variety  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (Kilaim, 
xviii,  8)  as  neither  large  nor  fmalL     I^rge  quantities 
of  lentiles  were  exported  frem  Alexandria  (Augustine, 
Comm.  in  P*a.  rlri),     Pliny,  in  mentioning  two  Egyp- 
tian varieties,  incidentally  lets  m  know  that  one  of  them 
was  red  (compare  Diog.  Laertius,  vii,  3),  by  remarking 
that  they  like  a  red  stiil,  and  by  speculating  whether  the 
j  pulse  may  not  have  thence  derived  the  reddish  color 
which  it  imparted  to  the  pottage  made  with  it  {Ilistor. 
Xatur,  xviii,  12).     This  illustrates  Jacob's  red  fiottage. 
Dr.  Shaw  (i,  257)  also  states  that  these  lentiles  easily 
dissolve  in  boiling,  and  form  a  red  or  chocolate-colored 
jwttage  much  esteemed  in  North  Africa  and  Western 
Asia  (see  Thomson,  Land  ami  Book,  i,  409).     Dr.  Kitto 
also  says  that  he  has  often  partaken  of  red  pottage,  pre- 
pared by  seething  the  lcntilc«  in  water  and  then  adding 
a  little  suet  to  give  them  a  flavor,  and  that  he  found  it 
better  fiJod  than  a  stranger  would  imagine ;  "  the  mess,'* 
he  adds,  '•  had  the  redness  which  gained  for  it  the  imme 
of  adorn''  (Pirt.  Bible,  Gen.  xxv.  30, 34).    Putting  these 
facts  together,  it  is  likely  that  the  reddish  lentile,  which 
is  now  so  common  in  Egj-pt  (Bescript,  de  VEgypte,  xix, 
65),  is  the  sort  to  which  all  these  statements  refer.    The 
tomb -paintings  actually  exhibit  the  operation  of  pre- 
paring pottage  of  lentiles,  or,  as  Wilkinson  {Anc,  Egyp- 
tians, ii,  387;  describes  it,  *'  a  man  engaged  in  cooking 
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kntilea  for  a  nnp  or  porridge ;  bis  companion  brings  a 
bumUe  of  bgnu  fnr  tbe  tlrr,  anil  thr  lentileg  IheniBrlves 
■re  aeen  BUiiiLtng  near  him  iu  wick«r  bukcU."  The 
lentilea  of  I'aleaiine  bave  been  little  noliiied  by  travel- 
len  (e.  g.  Burckliardt,  A  rnt.  p.  fil ).  Nau  ( I'c^Hge  Xou- 
rtau,  p.  lit)  mcntioun  lontileo  thmif  witb  cum  and  peai, 
as  a  principal  article  uf  Inffic  at  Tonura ;  D'Arvicux 
{ifim.  ii,  237)  iip«ak«  cif  a  mueiiue,  originally  a  Chrio- 
Uan  chimb,  uver  the  (lauiarvlial  Uimb  at  ilebnni,  twi 
nccud  with  which  waa  a  large  kiichen  where  lenti 
polUge  was  prepared  evory  day,  and  dintribuled  freely 
to  Btrukgenand  p<hir  people,  in  meowry  nfihe  tnnaac- 
tiou  between  Eaau  aiul  Jacob,  which  they  (erroneokuly) 
believe  la  have  taken  place  at  (bin  *put.     When  Dr. 


RiilMni»n 

tbe  caitle  had  alsu 

prices,  but  we  bought  little 
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ripen  in  July.  When  ripe,  tbe  |danU  are  rooted  op  if 
Ihey  have  been  Nwn  alnng  with  other  plants,  la  u 
■ometimes  ilone,  but  they  are  cut  down  when  grown  by 
themselves.  'I'hey  are  threshed,  winnnired,  and  cleaned 
like  grain.  There  are  three  orfoor  kinds  of  lentilea,  all 
oT  which  ue  still  niach  esteemed  in  chose  oountries 
where  they  are  grown,  via.,  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  Africa.  The  red  lentile  is  a  small  kind,  (he 
i  seeds  of  which,  after  being  decorticated,  are  commonlv 
sold  in  the  bazaars  of  India.  To  Che  present  day  a  fa- 
vorite dieh  amotig  the  PonuF^uese  and  Spaniards  is  l«i- 
tilvs,  mixed  with  Iheir  utiCailing  oil  and  garlir,  and  tla- 
vored  with  spicea  and  aromatic  herb*.  In  the  absencr 
lal  fund,  it  is  a  great  resource  in  Catholic 


t  a  supply  of  Icntilea, 
or  small  beans,  which  ire  nmimun  in  ICj^'pt  and  Syria 
under  the  name  of  wbliu  (the  name  in  Hebrew  and 
Aratoc  being  alike}— Che  same  from  which  the  potla^ 
was  made  fur  which  Riau  siild  his  tnrthriKht.  VVe 
found  them  verf  palatable,  and  could  weU  conceive  that, 
to  a  weary  hunter  lUint  with  hunger,  they  might  be 
■luiie  a  dainty"  {Bib.  Ret.  i,  146).  Again,  when  at  He- 
bron, on  the  24th  of  May,  he  observes :  "  The  wheat  har- 
vest here  in  the  mountains  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  they 
were  threshing  barley,  oeUm  orlentiles,  and  also  vetch- 
es, called  by  the  Arahikerguma,  which  are  raised  chiefly 
for  camels"  (BO).  Ha.  ii,  242). 

The  lentlie  (Emm  lau  of  I.innxus,  class  xvii,  8)  is 
an  annual  plant,  and  the  smallest  of  all  the  legumino- 
ne  which  are  cultivated.  It  rises  with  a  weak  stalk 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  having  Annate  leaves  at 
each  joint  composed  of  several  pairs  uf  narrow  leaflets, 
and  lermuiating  in  a  tendril,  which  supports  it  by  fa*, 
tening  about  some  other  plant      The  small  floweta, 
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ria.     From  tbe  quantity 

in,  they  must  be  highly 

the  chaiacter  of  beill^ 

I'nder  the  higb- 


bence 

cultivated  in  England,  but 

is  also  imported  trom  Alex. 

of  gluten  the  rifie  seeds  cc 

nutritious,  though  they  hi 

heating  if  taken  in  large  qi 

sounding  name  '' ttevaleiiia  Arabica,"  we  pay  ■  high 

price  for  lentile  Hour,  and  in  various  culinary  prepara- 

tiona  are  unsn-ares  repeating  Jacob's  pottage  (l^yfair. 

Analyiu:  Hogg, l>y.  A'if^in, p. 2<5>     Iu  Egypt  the 

baulm  is  used  for  packing, 

LentiUui,  Ei-istlk  or  {Eputala  LmtuliX  is  ihr 
well-known  title  of  an  apocryphal  letter  on  the  phys- 
ical appearance  of  Christ,  which  the  Komish  Church 
receives  as  authentic,  and  as  having  been  written  by 
I^iblius  I-eutulus,  a  Hontin  of  Calesrine,  and  perhap* 
of  Jerusalem,  to  Rome.  Manuscript  copies  of  it  ai*  tu 
he  founil,  according  to  Joh.  Albert  Fabricius  {CuiLupii' 
lypk,  Xnri  Tftliimnili,  i,  mi),  in  several  libraries  of 
England.  France,  and  Italy  (vLt.,  in  those  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  I'adua ),  (jennany  (at  Augsburg  and  Jena, «  ben- 
two  copies  formerly  enisted,  one  of  which  was  embel- 
lished with  a  fine  image  of  Christ,  and  had  been  ]«- 
sented  to  the  elector  Freilerick  tbe  Wise  by  pi^ie  Leo  X  \ 
A  librarian  of  Jena,Chrislophsr  Mylius  (.Mrmorub.bik- 
lioOi.  aaidem,  Jmrntu,  Jen.  I'46,  Rvo,  pL  301  Bi].),  states 
that  this  copy  was  written  in  golden  letters  upon  ivd 
paper,  very  richly  bound,  and  beautifully  iUusltateri. 
I'liie  copv,  however,  is  hist.  Tbe  work  was  KiH  printed 
ill  the  Magdeburg  Centuries  (i|.  v.)  (UauL  lab9),  i,  344: 
it  was  then  reproduced  in  Mich.  Neiudri  Aportyplui 
(BasiLlofiT;,  p.  410  sq.,  afterwards  in  Joh.  .)ao.  Grvnci 
,t/o«(in««as./'«rrHiBorfAoiianij™p*a(BaaiL  l6e9,foL). 
Job.  Keiskiuts  in  Krtrciliiil.  kulor.  de  imagMbia  Jn. 
Vke.  reL  (.len.  1685,  4to>,  gave  a  twofold  venrioo  of  it. 
one  after  lirvmeos,  the  other  a  rcprwluclion  of  that  de- 
scribed by  Mylius.  This  epislU  was  highly  regaided  in 
former  times;  the  papal  legate.  Jerome  Xavier,  tiani- 
lUedit  into  Furtuguese  |in  hie  hi-Iory  of  Christ,  a  work 
full  of  legends  and  fables),  and  from'  this  language  it 
was  subsct|uenlly  translated  into  Tersian  i  Keuke  and 
Fsbricius  translated  it  Into  Orman,  and  puldishcil  it  at 
Nuicnberg  an<l  at  Erfurt,  [t  is  also  to  be  found  in  a 
coiKlensed  form  in  the  introiluelion  to  the  works  of 
archbishop  Anselm  of  CaiiterbiirA-,  which,  though  with- 
~  place,  are,  fhim  internal  evidemx. 
supposed  to  have  been  published  at  Paris  towards  tbe 


le  15th  fli 


le  begimiingofthe  1( 
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which  come  out  of  the  side-  of  the  branches  on  short 
peduncles,  three  or  four  tOKPibiT.  arc  purple,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  short  and  flat  legumes  which  contain  two 
or  three  flat  round  seeds,  slightly  nirvcd  in  the  middle 
(as  indicated  in  the  l.atin  Irm,  which  optical  sdctice  has 
apprniiriaied  as  a  name  for  circular  glawc«  with  spheri- 
oil  surfacesl,  and  of  a  cokir  varying  from  lawnv  red  to . 
almo°!  black.    Tbe  flower  appears  in  Miv,  and  the  seeds 


is  accompanied  by  a  desctiptiou  of  tbe 
persnnalappearance  of  IheVirginMary.    IntheeailiM 
ages  of  the  Church  the  question  of  (he  personal  appeal^    — 
ance  of  Christ  while  on  earth  bail  begun  to  alltaci     3 

conaidenible  attention.     Had  there  been  anything  pn> 

itively  knon-n  on  the  subject  then,  it  would  certalnh — ^ 
have  been  eagerly  received.  Yet,  although  the  Chuivta-  -« 
fathers  Justin,  Tertnllian,  Hegesippua.  and  Eusebiv=^ 
mention  a  letter  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius,  one  of  Abgani=^  -J 
III  Christ,  and  one  of  Jesus  to  Abgams,  they  make  n^ 
metilinn  of  any  letter  of  Leiitulus  concerning  (Hiriii^^ 
On  the  contrary,  during  the  Orst  century,  while  ih 
Christian  Chiiroh  was  snBering  persecution,  tbe  ii^^^ 
pression  prevailed,  derived  fivm  Isa.  liii,  2,  8,  that  th^^ 
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Jjordiii  penonal  appearance  was  very  unprepoeaessing. 

Jkit  as  the  Church  grew  in  prosperity  and  power  this 

idea  underwent  a  complete  change.     Kusebius  and  Au- 

fTuatine  are  heard  to  complain  that  nothing  is  known  as 

<o  the  Lord's  personal  appearance.    In  the  Middle  Ages 

A  directly  opposite  opinion  from  that  of  the  ancients  pre- 

^'ailed,  and  the  Lord  was  considered  as  having  been  an 

«niineutly  handsome  man,  which  opinion  was  only  based 

«jn  the  passage  Psa.  xlv,  2.     In  the  works  of  the  (ireek 

liitttorian  Nicephorus  (sumarocd  Callistus  Xanthopu- 

lu»),  who  lived  in  the  14th  century,  and  whom  Weis- 

siiann  cunsiden  a  credulouis  uncritical  >«Titer,  we  find  a 

clesKsripticxn  of  Christ's  persoiuil  appearance,  fur  which, 

liowever,  the  writer  gives  no  authority,  saying  only  that 

it  iA  derived  fn>ro  the  ancients.    As  it  greatly  resembles 

Chat  of  Lentulus,  and  (lerhaps  Her\'ed  as  its  basis  ^'^  give 

it  here  as  a  curiosity :  'H  /jcitoi  SiaTrXatriQ  r^c  fiop^fttii; 

vov  Kitptov  t'ffAutv  'li|<rov  XpitTToVf  (u£  iK  a.pxai*»»v  ira- 

f^iXf}<^€iiikv^  Toia  Si  riQ  ut^  h'  rxtirt^  irapaXa^tiy  yuy 

mMfpala^  fuv  i/v  nyv  oy^iv  <r<f>6cpa.    'ti)v  yc  fdv  r)\uciav 

^ir   ovv  dvacpofii'iv  rov  trwfiaroQy  iwrd  awi^afiwy  t/v 

■T'tXfiwv,     'Exi^av^ov  tx**fv  tijv  rpixa  xai  ov  irat'V 

^atrtiavt  fuXXov  flip  ovv  xai  vpog  to  ovXov  fttrpiutg 

'9r<tfC  airocXivov<rav,  fuXaivag  ck  ye  rdi  o^pvg  tlxt  Kai 

9*6    irdvii  iTrtKafivti^f  rovg  dt   Sp^aXfiovg  xapovovg 

-^"tvdc  *<!'  iVP/«i  C^  •)  (Ti^av^i^ovraC)  tvo03aA/ioc  d' 

^v  mat  iiripfnv '  ri}v  fiivroi  rpix^  rov  Trutyiivoi;  Kay- 

rtvd  <<^(,  Kai  ovk  tig  xoXi)  Ko^ufiitnjy.     Magpo' 

■kpav  Si  Ttiv  rpix^  Kt^Xifg  icfpu^tptv  *  ovSiiroTf  yap 

'  »tpoQ  dvifhi  ivi  rriv  Kf^aXi)v  avrov  ovBi  x^^P  dt-^put- 

'ov,  irXr/v  rffg  fifjrpog  avrov  tftjind2iovTog,     'Hpipa 

^  -arccA«vi)c  ttjv  aifyiva^  titg  fiijci  rrdw  hpciov,  Kai  tv- 

.^^^Ta/iivfiv  »X'iv  rtfv  y/Xirmv  rov  tfwfiarog  *  mroxpovg 

^^  ^  Kai  ov  irrpoyyvXriv  ix^v  Hiv  o^iv  irvyxaviv^  dXX' 

^^jr^oictp  TtfQ  fAtirpog  avrov  fiucpov  vvoKarajiaivovfraVy 

^^^iyov  Si  iirt^tvtffiTOfuvrjVf  oaov  vno^aivitv  t6  tfifi- 

^^^^rJv  Tt  KoJi  rb  awtrov  rov  fi^ovg  Kai  i^fjupov  Kai  to 

^^^:MTairai  dopytirov.     Kara  Trdvra  Si  ifv  ifi^prjg  ry 

mJ*^*f  f^M  xavatntiXiff  iKtivov  /iriTpi.     Tavra  fiiv  iv 

-^^^MVTotg,     Compare  the  articles  Christ,  Images  and 

^-•^URTRAiTS  ok;  Jksus  C11RI8T  (II,  11, in  vol.  iv,  p.  W{4). 

''X^lse  aame   tendency  prevailed  also   in  the  \Vestem 

C  'I'lnrch  until  the  Reformation,  when  Luther  took  a  more 

■"•^^aonable  view  of  the  question,  saying,  **  It  is  vi  r}- 

I^  *^ble  that  some  mav  have  been  as  handsome,  phvs- 

■  c^Uy^  lui  Christ.     Perhaps  some  were  even  handsomer, 

^"•*'  ^e  do  not  see  it  mentioned  that  the  Jews  ever  wou- 

•**^red  at  his  beauty."     The  same  view  was  taken  by  a 

J^^no^n  Catholic  writer  (/»  libro  de/orma  Chr%$ti,  Paris, 

*  t>49)^  who  said  that  the  Kedeemer  was  not  either  ill 

^^'^^red  nor  more  handsome  than  other  men.     In  other 

^?**,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  CTiurch  has  re- 

^*ne^  the  ideas  presenteil  in  the  epistle  of  Lentulus. 

■'*  vre  now  look  more  closely  into  this  epistle  of  Len- 

JJ|****»  we  find  in  the  edition  of  Gr}'n«us  (Momtm,  ortho- 

Z^^^^ff'vpha)  that  it  reads,  ''lentulus,  Ilierosolymitano- 

***    l^rieses,  S.  P.  Q.  Romam»  S, :  Apparuit  tem|>oribuH 

^^|?*''5^a  et  adhuc  ««t  homo  magnte  virturi^  nominatus 

^  '^'^ntas  Jesus,  qui  dicitur  a  gentibus  propheta  veritatis, 

*l****^  ejus  discipuH  vocant  filium  Dei,  suscitans  mortufM 

,'*^«ians  languores  [  MS.  Vatic. "  langiientes"  ].     Homo 

^**^^tn  Btatune  procene  [(toldast*  addit.  "scilicet  xv 

"•^^oram  et  medii"],  spectabilis,  vultura  habens  vene- 

,****!»,  qu«n  intuentes  possunt  et  diligere  et  formi- 

jj^*^  5  Capillos  vero  circinos,  crispos  alicjuantum  cieru- 

1^   T^*  et  fulgentiores  [MS.  1  Jen. "  Capillos  hal)ens  c(»- 

^J^    nucis  avellans  pnematune  et  pianos  uw|ue  ad 

^j/**]^  ab  auribus  vero  circinos,  crispcM  aliciiiantulum 

jjr^^iores  et  fulgentiores**],  ab  humeris  volitantes  [om- 

-^-     *lii:  ^ventilantes**],  discrimcn  habens  in  medio  ca- 

^,**  juxta  morem  Nazarenorum  [Centur.  MagiL  et  An- 

^J^i  opp. "  NazaraBr>rum'*] :  frtmtem  planam  et  serenis- 

^T^^Oi,  cum  facie  sine  ruga  (ac)  macula  ali<iua,  quam 

_^'^  moderatua  venustat.     Nasi  et  oris  nulla  pnirsus 

r.    ^rehensio,  barbam  habens  copiosara  et  rubram 

V^t  wmea  alii :  " impuberem'*], capiilorum  colore, non 

^*^S«&  aed  bifoicatam  [omnea  addunt:  *'adspectum 


habet  simplicem  et  maturum"],  oculis  variis  et  claria 
existentibus.  In  increpatione  terribilis,  in  admonitione 
placidus  [plurimi  alii:  *'blandus'*J  et  amabilis,  hilaria 
servata  gravitate,  qui  nunquam  visus  est  ridere,  fiere 
autem  sai|)e.  Sic  in  statura  corporis  pro|)agatus  [plu- 
rimi alii  addunt:  **et  rectus**]  maims  habens  ctnumbra 
[ceteri  omnes:  ^'brachia**]  visu  delectabilia  in  eloquio 
[rectius  ceteri:  *' colloquio'*]  gravis,  rams  ct  modestua 
speciosus  inter  tilios  hominum.  Valcte  [Hoc  Valete  de- 
est  in  reliquis  MSS.  et  etld.]." 

The  very  contents  of  the  letter  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  spuriousuess.  Had  it  really  been  written  by  a  Ro- 
man, it  would  not  have  been  adilressed  to  the  senate, 
but  to  the  emperor,  who  was  the  immediate  niahter  of 
the  Syrian  pnn'inces.  It  ap[)ears  that  this  objection 
was  already  noticed  in  former  times,  for  in  the  Magde- 
burg Centuries  it  is  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 
em{>eror  Tiberius.  A  fact  of  still  greater  importance 
is  that  Lentulus  is  designated  as  Jlitrotolymitunontm 
prases.  No  such  «»ffice  existed.  There  was  a  Pra»§ 
Syriat  and  a  Pronirator  Judo'a  but  no  Pra:ses  of  the 
Roman  inhabitants  at  Jerusalem.  For  this  reason  he 
is  called  in  the  Man  user.  Jen.  i^  Proconsul  in  partiimt 
Judaa^  and  in  the  ManusiT.  Vatic  and  Jen.  ii,  in  a  thor- 
oughly Roman  Catholic  manner,  Ojfficiiilis  in  protincia 
Judo'a f  while  there  was  no  such  office  known  in  Rome 
at  that  period.  Rut  lie  is  nowhere  represented  as  a 
friend  of  IHlate,  as  Zimmermann  attempts  to  make  him 
in  hb  L(-bt:isge^chiihte  </.  Kirche  Christie  i,  70.  We  know 
m(»st  of  the  proconsuls  or  presides  of  Syria,  and  all  the 
procurators  of  Judsui.  but  none  of  them  was  named  Len^ 
tulus.  In  the  classics  there  are  forty-three  persons  of 
that  name  mentioned,  but  four  only  belonged  to  the 
times  ofTilx*rius.  One  of  them  only,  Ensus  lA-ntulua 
(iffitulicus,  was,  aca>rdiiig  to  Tacitus  {Ann,  iv,46),  in  the 
year  26,  consul  with  Tilxirius,  and  in  84  was  the  chief  of 
the  legions  in  upper  (Germany  (Tacitus,  .4  »ma/.  vi,  80) ; 
he  may,  indeed,  according  to  Suetonius  {Caiiff,  c.  8)  and 
Pliny  (A/M>/.v,3),  have  been  in  Judaea  during  the  yearn 
20  to  83,  but  there  b  no  proof  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lentulus  who  wrote  the  epistle  is  expressly  called  in 
the  MS.  Jen.  i,  Publius,  Moreover,  there  is  no  mention 
at  all  made  of  the  epistle  by  any  of  the  ancient  writers, 
whilst  other  epistles,  even  some  of  an  apoe'r\'phal  nature, 
are  mentioned  by  them,  and  this  one,  had  it  then  been 
known,  would  certainly  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  a)>ologists  at  a  time  when  the  general  impression 
was  so  str«mg  agauist  the  fine  personal  appearance  of  the 
LonL  Nicephorus  Xanthopulus,  whose  de^ription  of 
Christ's  personal  appearance  we  gave  above,  htates  only 
that  it  is  based  on  old  traditions,  while,  if  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  that  given  in  the  Kpistle  of  Lentulus  had  been 
known  in  the  (ireck  Church  in  the  14th  iM-ntur}',  he 
would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  quote  it  as  an  author- 
ity. Reganling  the  literary  merits  of  the  work,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  written  in  old  I^tin ;  but  as  it  ia 
full  of  expressions  which  would  not  naturally  be  used  by 
a  Roman  citizen — as  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work,  more- 
over, is  thoroughly  unclahsical.  it  is  to  be  suppose>d  that 
its  writer  aimed  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  ancients,  and 
pass  it  off  as  a  work  of  their  age.  A  Roman  would  nev- 
er have  iL'*ed  the  txprcfmion  projtheta  veritati»,JHii  hom- 
inumy  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  epistle.  So 
also  the  appellation  Christus  Jtsus  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  New  Test.,  for  the  Redeemer  was  never  thus 
designated  during  his  lifetime.  Jesus  himself  declined 
the  name  of  i/hri.'<t,  forbafle  his  disciplejt  calling  him 
thus,  and  he  never  was  e'alled  so  bv  his  enemies.  How, 
then,  c«)uld  a  heathen  have  come  to  call  him  Christ,  and 
even  to  put  that  appellation  l>efore  that  of  Jesus — a 
change  which  only  t(K>k  place  after  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Messiah  had  be<-n  ehtablished  beyond 
cavil.  If  it  Ls  claimed  that  Christ  was  called  by  the 
heathen  the  prophet  of  truth,  yet.  as  (.-hrist's  activity 
during  his  life  was  not  directnl  towards  the  heathen  in 
general,  it  could  only  apply  to  the  Romans  residing  in 
Palestine.    Yet  these  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  de»- 
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ignated  as  heathen,  but  as  Romans;  and  they  did  not  I  and  after;  the  utter  silence  of  histoiy  in  refpect  to  the 
interest  themselves  enough  in  the  wandering  Kabbi  to  existence  of  such  a  letter ;  the  foreign  and  liiter  idioms 
render  such  an  expression  general  among  them.     Nor    of  its  style ;  the  contradiction  in  which  the  contents  of 


was  it  otherwise  with  the  heathen  residing  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Palestine.  ^  His  disciples  called  him  the  Son 
of  God."  Though  they  gave  him  occasionally  that  name, 
it  was  so  far  from  being  a  general  custom  that  the  gov- 
ernor himself  knew  nothing  of  it.  So  this,  like  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  on  the  raising  of  the  dead  and  healing 


the  epistle  stand  with  established  historical  &cu;  and 
the  probability  of  its  having  been  produced  at  some 
time  not  earlier  than  the  11th  centur}'."  See  J»h.  He- 
ned.  Carpzov,  Theoloyi  IJelmtiadieiuit  proyramma :  di 
oris  et  corpoi-ig  Jem  Christiy  etc.  (Helmstadt,  1774, 4to.i ; 
Joh.  Phil  Gabler,  TheoUygu$  A  Itor/ensis  cm.  1819  and  l^Ii 


of  the  sick,  is  all  taken  from  the  GospcL     It  also  says  in  A  uthenfuim  epiftolae  PublU  Lfwtuli  ad  Senatum  Roma- 

that  his  hair  was  parted  after  the  manner  of  the  Naza-  num  de  Jesu  Chris/o  srripUE ;  Herrog,  Real^EncyHopd- 

rites :  we  find  the  substitution  of  Nazarcnc  for  Nazarite,  die,  viii,  292  sq. ;  Dr.  Robinson  in  Biblical  Hepotitory,  ii. 

-which  only  took  place  afterwards.    Now  a  Roman  officer  367 ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  5C9 ;  Jamieson,  Our  Lord,  i,  35; 

would  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  Nazarites;  more-  Friends'  Review,  March  3,  1867,  p.  769  sq.     See  Jesis 

over,  Christ  could  not  properly  be  called  a  Nazarite,  for  Christ. 

he  drank  wine,  touched  the  dead,  mA  did  many  other       ^       ^^  ^^„^,g  ^  Achhidia  (now  Okkrida,  in  Al- 
thing,  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Nuantea.     I  be  ^^  ^  ^^,^  ,^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ,rehbiJK.pri,: 

remark  that  he  waa  never  ^en  to  laugh,  but  often  to  ^^  ^^(^  j„  j,,^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ,  ^^  BuIgaiSL 

weep,  proves  h.m  to  have  led  a  k)Uui2;   "f''  *"*''."  He  joined  ab<H.t  A.D.  1068,  with  Hicb^  CendiSua,  pa- 

we  have  no  examp  e  of  at  the  supp<,«ed  ume  of  the  ^^  of  Constantinople,  in  writing  a  very  Utter  leAer 
wnting  of  this  eputle,  and  |s  only  an  idea  derived  from         („,^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^      ^^^^^  j^^   archWshop 

the  0.«.peU,  and  from  the  slate  of  things  in  the  Middle  ^.^^j^  ;„  ^^j,,^  ^^  ^^  diiributed  among  the  meJ- 

^c*     rhc  last  words  also,  'beautiful  among  the  «.ns  ^„  ^f";,,^  jj;^„  Chureh-prelatee,  monkl,  Uity.    A 

of  men,   arc  quite  unsuited  to  the  mouth  of  a  Roman,  t„„^n„„  ^  fhu  fetter  U  ^ven  by  Buvniua  (.4«ii 

who  would  never  have  made  use  of  such  a  Hebnusm,  ^^^..^  „„.  1063,  xxii,  et*^).    Po^  Leo  IX  replied  iu 

and  It  .s  dearly  taken  from  the  xlvth  Psalm,  which  .s  ,  ,„      ,         ,  ,,5^,, ,,    j^^  ^^  ^^  ^T^^^  ^^^.    ^^ 

the  basis  of  the  whole  dcscnption.    This  consequently  „j,  »      ^  ^a^,^    ^^^  ^j^  ^^  927  ^  Hardouin ;  v.A 

<»uld  not  apr^y  to  our  Lcntulus,  but  only  to  a  monk  of  ^j^'  ^  ggg^  ^  „^j^  ^^  ^^^  following  ye«  both 

e»i     eAges,  Cerularius  and  Leo  of  Achris  were  exoommunicated  by 

Having  thus  seen  how  this  epistle  carries  within  it-  ^„,j„,,  Humbert,  the  papal  legate  (Banmiua,  ad  ami. 

•df  the  proofs  of  itt  spunousness,  the  question  anaes,  ^^  ^^^^     ^oo  wmt^  ianv  ither  Utter^  which  are 

When  was  It  written?    If  it  were  included  in  the  works  ^^^^^  in  MS.  in  various  European  Ubnriea,  uhI  ait 

of  Anselm,  we  would  have  to  consider  it  as  having  been  ^j^  ^    j^^      ;„  ^.„  ^  Con^Lu  Ecdt*.  Oriml.  el  Wr- 

composed  in  the  11  th  centuij-.    ^  et  it  is  simply  append-  ^^^^  ■  ^    ^^^^^^  i„  hj,  Codex  Cammum ;  by  Alex- 

ed  to  tbe  works  of  this  author,  and  was  never  made  use  .^  ArUtenus,  in  his  Ssoop'i*  Kpuloiarum  CammLxrum , 

of  imtU  the  loth  century,  to  give  favor  to  an  opimon  ^^  .     Comnenus  Popadopoli,  in  hU  Pramriiome,  J/,- 
which  the  m<>nk»  had  an  mterest  to  propagate.     Uu-  J^     ^ee  Fabricius,  Bibliolh.  Gr«ca,  ii,7l6;  Cav». 

rentius  Valla,  who  liv«l  m  the  15th  centuiy,  was  the  //i^f/^to.  ii,  188,  ed.  Oxon.  1740 ;  Oudin, /te  Scryror* 

first  who  made  any  mention  of  it  in  his  argument  against  ^  ,,    .  ,^,  ^^  -^  0O3.-Smitli,  Did.  of  Gntk  c^d  A- 
the  pseudo  donation  of  Constantine.     A  postscript  of  zJ-      ••  -ji 

great  interest  is  appended  to  the  2d  Jena  Mh.,  and  it,  ^ 

in  our  estimation,  tends  to  reveal  the  true  character  of  Leo  iEoYPTiuA,or  the  Egyptian.  The  early  Chris- 
the  work :  "  Explicit  eputtola  Jacobi  de  C-olumpna  anno  tian  writers,  in  their  controversy  with  the  heathen,  re- 
Domini  1421  rcpcrit  eam  in  annalibus  Romie,  in  libro  fer  not  unfrequently  to  a  I>eo  or  Leon  as  having  admit- 
antiquissimo  in  ()apitoUo  ex  dono  Patriarchie  ConstAnti-  ted  that  the  deities  of  the  ancient  Gentile  nation  had 
nopolitani."  If  this  postscript  is  to  be  relied  on,  this  originally  been  men,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  Kvr- 
epistle  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  14th  century  by  a  patri-  roerus,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary,  if  not  per- 
areh  of  Constantinople  as  a  present,  just  as  it  was  after-  haps  rather  earlier.  Augustine  (Z>c  Consensu  Evangtl, 
wards  sent  to  the  elector  Frwierick  the  Wise  of  Saxony  i,  33,  and  I)e  Civ,  Dei,  viii,  6),  who  is  most  explicit  in 
by  pope  I.ieo.  But  as  from  Constantinople  there  were  his  notice  of  him,  says  he  was  an  Egyptian  priest  of 
generally  sent  Greek  MSS.  only,  and  as  there  is  no  men-  high  rank, "  magnus  antistes,"  and  that  he  expounded 
tion  made  of  the  name  of  the  patriarch  supposed  to  have  the  popular  mythology  to  Alexander  the  Great  in  a 
sent  it^  and  as,  moreover,  the  work  is  claimed  to  be  a  manner  which,  though  differing  from  those  rationalistic 
very  old  one,  it  is  most  likely  that  this  description  is  a  ex|)lanations  received  in  Greece,  accorded  with  them  iu 
Latin  translation  of  that  of  Nicephorus,  which  we  gave  making  the  gods  (including  even  the  Dii  majwum  gen- 
above,  that  the  translator  added  the  postscript  with  the  tium)  to  have  originally  been  men.  Augustine  refers 
intention  of  rendering  bis  spurious  work  more  credible,  to  an  account  of  the  statements  of  Leo  contained  in  a 
and  that  consequently  both  epistle  and  postscript  are  letter  of  Alexander  to  his  mother.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
spurious.  The  imiut or  or  translator  of  Nicephorus,  who  though  Leo  was  high  in  his  priestly  rank  at  the  time 
gives  ample  pnnifd  in  his  work  of  the  source  whence  he  when  Alexander  was  in  Egj-pt  (B.C  882-831),  his  name 
drew  when  he  spenks  of  the  stature  of  Christ  (in  a  copy  is  Greek;  and  Amobius  {adv,  Gentes,  iv,  29)  calls  hire 
in  (roltlast  we  find,  aftor  statura  procervs,  ^'scilicet  xr  Ijeo  Pelkeus,  or  I/eo  of  Pella,  an  epithet  which  Fabricius 
ptdiw)rum  et  nvcdiiT),  gave  the  work  the  form  of  an  epis-  does  not  satisfactorily  explain.  Worth  (A  of.  ad  Tatian, 
tie,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  I^ntulus,  taken  from  some  p.  %,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  would  identify  oar  Leo  with  Leo 
tradition,  or  which  othemise  seemed  suitable  to  him.  of  I^mpsacus,  the  husband  of  Themista  or Themisto,  the 
It  is  now  evident  that  the  epistle  could  only  have  been  female  Epicurean  (Diog.  Laert.  x,  6,  25);  but  the  hus- 
written  at  stirae  lime  after  Nicephorus,  and  before  the  band  of  Themista  was  more  correctly  called  Leonteus,  - 
year  InOO,  ct)nsequently  in  the  14th  century.  Dr.  Ed-  while  the  Egyptian  is  never  called  bj'  any  other  nam' 
ward  Robinson,  after  carefully  examining  all  the  evi-  than  Leo.  Aniobius  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
dences  for  and  against  the  authenticity  of  this  work,  to  think  that  in  his  day  the  writings  of  Leon  on  theh 
thus  presents  the  residts  of  his  inquiry :  "In  favor  of  the  man  origin  of  the  gods  were  extant  and  acceanble,  boi 
authenticity  of  the  letter  we  have  only  the  purport  of  it  is  possible  he  refers,  like  Augustine,  to  Alexandar's  let 
the  inscription.  There  is  no  external  evidence  what-  ter.  The  reference  to  Leon  in  Clemens  Alexandrinn 
ever.  Against  its  authenticity  we  have  the  ^reat  dis-  is  not  more  explicit  {Stromata,  i,  21,  §  106,  p.  189,  Syl 
crepancies  and  contradictions  of  the  inscription;  the  burg;  p.  382.  edit.  Pott ;  ii, 75,  edit.  Klotz,  Lipsiae,  l£Si^ 
fact  that  no  such  official  person  as  Lentulus  existed  at  12mo).  Hut  Tatian's  distinct  mention  of  the  Ttto/i 
the  time  and  place  specified,  nor  for  many  years  before  fuira,  or  Commentaries  of  Leo,  shows  that  this 
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hMl  been  oommiUed  to  writing  by  bimself ;  and  Tertul- 
lian  {^i>e  CoronOj  c.  7)  directs  hU  readers  **  to  unroll  the 
writinga  of  Leo  the  Kgyptian."  llyginus  {Poeticon  A  s- 
tronomiccn,  c  20)  refers  to  Leon  as  though  he  wrote  a 
history  of  Egypt  ("Qui  res  iEgj'ptiacus  scripeit") ;  and 
the  scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Khodius  (iv,  262)  gives  a  ref- 
erence here  to  what  Leon  had  said  respecting  the  antiq- 
uity of  the  Egyptians,  probably  depending  upon  the 
litatemenU  of  Alexander.  See  Fabricius,  JiibL  Ortrcaj 
vii,  718,  719;  xi,  664;  Voss,  iJe  J/ist,  Gr<rc,  libri  iii,  p. 
179,  edit.  Anosteidam,  1699.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
ft^tman  Biog,  ii,  742. 

I*eo  DiACONt'8,  or  THE  Deacon,  a  Byzantine  histo- 
rian uf  the  10th  century,  of  whose  personal  history  but 
little  is  known,  except  the  incidental  notices  in  his  prin- 
cipal works  (collected  by  C.  B.  Hase  in  his  Prtr/atio  to 
his  edition  of  Leo),  was  bom  at  C<alo<^,  a  tovm  of  Asia, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  side  or  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Caystrus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
at  Cunatantinoi»le  pursuing  his  studies  A. I).  966,  where 
he  was  an  adiniring  specuuir  of  the  tinnness  of  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus  II,  Phocas,  in  the  midst  of  a  popular 
tumult  (iv,  7).     Hase  places  his  birth  in  or  about  A.D. 
950.     He  was  in  Asia  in  or  about  the  time  of  the  depo- 
sition of  Basilius  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
eiectton  of  his  successor,  Antonius  III,  A.D.  978  or  974, 
and  relates  that  at  that  time  he  frequently  saw  two 
CJ^Appadocians,  twins  of  thirty  years*  age,  whose  bodies 
»r^re  united  from  the  armpits  to  the  flanks  (x,8).    Hav- 
ixY^  been  ordained  deacon,  he  accompanied  the  emperor 
£j;^Bjnlius  II  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  the 
Igarians,  A.D.  981,  and  when  the  emperor  raised  the 
#^  of  Tralitza  or  Triaditza  (the  ancient  Sardica),  Leo 
ly  escaped  death  in  the  headlong  flight  of  his 
ntrymen  (x,8).     Of  his  history  after  this  nothing  is 
iwn;  but  Hase  observes  he  must  have  written  his 
«ory  after  A.D.  989,  as  he  adverts  to  the  rebellion  and 
th  of  Phocas  Bardas  (x,  9),  which  occurred  in  that 
•^■x.    He  must  have  lived  later  than  Hase  has  remark- 
<•    and  at  least  till  A.D.  993,  as  he  notices  (x,  10)  that 
*^*^^  emperor  Basilius  II  restored  'Mn  six  years  the  cu- 
B  of  the  great  church  (St.  Sophia's)  at  Constantinople, 
'ich  had  been  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  (comp. 
Compend.  ii,  438,  ed.  Bonn)  of  A.D.  987."     His 
are,'I<rropia  BtjSXioiQ  v,  or  I/istoria  Ubris  decern : 
^-JraHo  ad  BaaUium  Imperatorem  .-—and,  unless  it  be 
^   wurk  of  another  Leo  Diaconus,  Ifomilia  in  Jfiektr- 
*"^'*^  Arrkangrlium,     The  two  last  are  extant  only  in 
*^  ^^-    The  history  of  Leo  includes  the  period  from  the 
^"'^tan  expedition  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  in  the  reign 
_  ^iomanus  II,  A.D.  969.  to  the  death  of  John  I,  Tzi- 
*-•*««,  A.D.  975.    It  relates  the  victories  of  the  emper- 
Nicepbonis  and  Tzimisces  over  the  Mohammedans 
*^_    ^I^ilicia  and  Syria,  and  the  recovery  of  those  coun- 
*T*^^  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  to  the  Byzantine  em- 
'*  *~^i  md  the  wars  of  the  same  emperors  with  the  Bul- 
'''^■"ians  and  Russians.    According  to  Hase,  Leo  employs 
^^^•*«ual  and  unappropriate  words  (many  of  them  bor- 
<d(rom  Homer,  Agathias  the  historian,  and  the  Sep- 
int)  in  the  i)lace  of  simple  and  common  ones,  and 
*^^nKi»  in  tautological  phrases.     His  knowledge  of  ge- 
and  ancient  history  is  slight,  but  with  these  (le- 
a  his  history  is  a  valuable  contemporary  record  of  a 
^ng  time,  honestly  and  fearlessly  written.     Scylit- 
^  Cedrenns  are  much  indebted  to  Leo,  and  Ha^e 
i^^^^u^ers  Zdnaras  also  to  have  used  his  work. 
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first  published  at  the  cost  of  count  Nicho- 

^^^     ^omanzof,  chancellor  of  Russia,  by  Car.  Bened.  Ha.He 

^^  ^-'i*)  1818).    Combefls  had  intended  to  publish  it  in 

il^^   ftttis  edition  of  Corpwt  Hittorice  Byzantiwey  with 

^^^  Hiitoria  of  Michael  Psellus,  but  was  prevented  by 

J^^^  A.P.  1 679.    The  Latin  version  which  he  had  pre- 

JjT*^*!  was  communicated  by  Montfaucon  to  Pagi,  who 

i^***ted  some  portions  in  his  Orifice  in  Banmium  (ad 

^..   ^  9W,  No.  ix).     The  papers  of  Combefls  were,  many 

',^^^  after,  committed  to  Michael  le  Quien,  that  he 

^€lht  pobliah  hi  edition  of  Psellus  and  Leo,  and  part 


I  of  the  latter*s  work  was  actually  printed.    In  the  disor- 
I  ders  of  the  French  Revolution  the  papers  of  Combefls 
I  were  finally  lost  or  destroyed.    Hase,  in  his  edition,  add- 
ed a  Latin  version  and  notes  to  the  text  of  Leo,  and  il- 
j  lustrated  it  by  engravings  from  ancient  gems :  this  edi- 
tion is,  however,  scarce  and  dear,  the  greater  part  of  the 
copies  having  been  lost  by  shipwreck,  but  his  text,  pref- 
ace, vennon,  and  notes  (not  engravings)  have  been  re- 
printed in  the  B«mn  ed.  of  the  Corpus  I/igf.  Byzaniina 
(1828, 8v<»).    See  Fabricius,  fiiW.  Graca,  vii,  684,  note  1 ; 
Cave,  Hist,  Lift,  ii,  106;  Hase, /»rfl;/a/io  ad  Leon  Diacon, 
I/istorian,— Smith,  Did,  ofGr,  and  Bom,  Biog.  ii,  743  sq. 

Leo  THE  (iKKAT.  Scc  Leo  THE  Thkacian  (empe- 
ror) and  Leo  I  (pope). 

Leo  THE  Isauriam  is  the  name  which  is  common- 
ly given  in  history  to  Leo  III  or  Flavius  Leo  Isav- 
Ki;.s,  emperor  of  Constantinople  from  the  year  718  to 
741,  a  man  remarkable  on  many  accounts,  but  who,  from 
his  connection  with  the  great  contest  about  image-wot^ 
ship  in  the  Christian  Church,  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  historical  names  among  the  emperors  of  the 
East. 

1.  Early  History,— Ue  was  bom  in  or  on  the  borders 
of  the  rude  province  of  Isauria,  and  his  original  name 
was  Conon.  He  emigrated  with  his  father,  a  wealthy 
farmer  or  grazier  of  that  country,  to  Thrace.  Young 
Conon  obtained  the  place  of  spatharius,  or  broadsit'ords- 
man,  in  the  army  of  Justinian  II,  and  soon,  by  his  mili- 
tary talents,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  as  ho 
drew  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  sol- 
diens  towards  him  as  one  fitted  to  command,  and  compe- 
tent even  ftir  the  empire.  He  was  sent  forward,  there- 
fore, with  a  few  troo[>s,  against  the  AUni,  and  then  aban- 
doned by  the  emperor  without  succor,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  be  cut  off  and  destroyed,  but  from  this  critical 
position  Leo  extricated  himself  with  consummate  dex- 
terity and  c«)urage.  Anastasius  II  (A.D.  718-716)  gave 
him  the  supnme  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia,  which 
was  exposed  to  the  terrible  onslaughts  of  the  Arab  or 
Saracen  hordes,  by  whom  it  had  already  been  half  over- 
run and  conquered.  This  command  was  still  in  his 
hands  when  Theodosius  III,  at  the  beginning  of  716, 
n)se  against  Anastasius,  deposed  him,  and  seated  him- 
self upon  the  throne.  Leo,  being  summoned  to  ac- 
knowledge Theodosius,  at  once  denounced  him  as  a 
usurper,  and  attacked  him  under  pretext  of  restoring 
the  rightful  sovereign  to  the  throne,  but  probably  with 
the  design  of  seizing  for  himself  the  im()erial  dignity. 
He  secured  the  sup|K>rt  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
army,  reached  the  imperial  troops  before  they  could  be 
gathered  in  sufficient  force  to  resist  him,  and  slew  them. 
At  Niromedia  he  met  the  son  of  Theodosius,  whom  he 
defeated  and  captured.  He  next  marched  direct  upon 
Constantinople,  and  Theodosius,  seeing  no  hope  of  resist- 
ance, quietly  resigned  his  sceptre  in  March,  718,  and  re- 
tired into  a  convent,  while  the  vacant  throne  was  forth- 
with occupied  by  Leo  himself,  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
troops. 

2.  Imperud  History, — No  sooner  was  Leo  arrayed  in 
the  puqile  than  the  caliph  Soleiman,  together  with  the 
note<l  Moslima,  appeared  before  Constantinople  with  an 
immense  and  enthusiastic  army,  supf)orte<l  by  a  pow- 
erful fleet,  determinetl  to  retrieve  their  sullied  fame. 
The  city  was  invested  by  sea  and  land,  and  its  capture 
was  considered  certain ;  but  the  indefatigable  energ}*, 
military  skill,  and  fearless  courage  of  Leo,  aided  by  the 
new  invention  of  the  fireek  fire,  saved  the  capital  from 
falling,  Ave  centuries  before  ita  time^  into  the  hands  of 
the  Moslems.  The  superstitious  people  ascril>ed  their 
deliverance  to  the  constant  inteq)osition  of  the  Virgin, 
in  which  they  gave  the  greatest  possible  praise  to  the 
genius  of  I^eo.  This  third  ((iihbon  calls  it  the  second) 
siege  of  O>nstantinople  by  the  Saracens  laste<l  precisely 
two  years  (Gibbon  calls  it  thirteen  months)  from  the 
15th  of  August,  718.  On  the  15th  of  August,  720,  the 
caliph  (now  Omar,  who  had  succeeded  Soleiman  shortly 
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after  the  commcnceiDent  of  the  niegc)  was  compelled  to 
rdifle  the  siege,  losing  in  a  storm  the  greater  part  of  the 
remnants  of  his  third  fleet  before  reaching  the  harbors 
of  Syria  and  Egypt.  So  close  had  been  the  investment 
of  the  city,  so  enormous  the  preparations,  and  so  loud 
the  boasts  of  the  Saracens,  that  in  the  provinces  Con- 
stantinople was  given  up  as  lost,  notwithstanding  all 
the  splendid  victories  of  Leo,  for  the  very  news  of  those 
victories  had  been  intercepted  by  the  vigilant  blockade 
of  the  besiegers.  The  whole  empire  was  in  ccmntema- 
tion,  and  in  the  West  the  rumor  was  credited  that  the 
caliph  had  actually  ascended  the  throne  of  Byzantium. 
Accordingly,  Sergius,  governor  of  Sicily,  took  measures 
to  make  himself  inde4)endent,  and  to  »ecure  the  crown 
for  himself  in  case  of  complete  success ;  but  I.ieo  imme- 
diately dispatched  a  small  force  to  Sicily,  which  stHiu 
crushed  the  rebellion.  The  deposed  monarch  Anasta- 
sius,  also,  was  tempted  to  plot  the  nwovcr^'  of  the  throne, 
and  in  the  attempt  lout  his  life.  In  spite  of  his  defeats 
Iwfore  Constantinople,  Omar  continued  the  war  for  twen- 
ty yean ;  and  though,  in  726,  he  captured  (.^ossarea  in 
(jappadocia,  and  Neo-Caesarea  in  Poutus,  yet  Leo  main- 
tained an  acknowledged  superiority.  The  great  work  of 
ecclesiastical  reform  occupied  the  attention  of  the  em- 
pire, without  any  considerable  interruption  from  the  in- 
fidels, witil  the  year  734.  What  belongs  to  this  chaf)- 
ter  of  domestic  histor\',  though  it  includes  elements  and 
facts  of  political  and  military  significance,  is  rcser\'ed 
for  the  next  heiuL  During  the  last  seven  years  u(  I.<eo*s 
reign  (from  734)  falls  the  protracted  life-struggle  with 
the  Saracens.  The  caliph  Hesham  instigated  the  S>t- 
ians  to  snpport  an  adventurer  who  pretended  to  be  the 
son  of  Justinian  II,  and  who,  under  the  protection  of  the 
caliph,  entered  Jerusalem  arrayed  in  the  imperial  pur- 
ple. This  proved  a  mere  farce.  But  something  more  se- 
rious happened  when,  in  739,  the  Arab  general  Soleiman 
invaded  the  empire  with  an  army  of  90,000  men,  dis- 
tributed into  three  bodies.  The  tirst  entere<l  Cappado- 
«:ia,  and  ravaged  it  with  tire  and  sword ;  the  second,  com- 
manded by  Malek  and  Batak,  penetrated  into  Phrygia ; 
the  third,  under  Soleiman,  covered  the  rear.  Leo  was 
actually  taken  by  surprise ;  but  he  soon  assembled  an 
army  and  defeated  the  second  boily,  in  Phrygia,  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  (obliged  Soleiman  to  withdraw  hastily 
into  Syria.  The  Saracens  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
routed  in  their  invasion  of  Europe  by  Charles  M artel  in 
732,  and  the  progress  of  their  concjuests  seemed  now  for 
i«ome  time  to  be  checked  both  in  the  Kast  and  in  the 
West.  The  remaining  great  event  of  I^eo's  reign  was 
the  terrible  earthquake  of  October,  710,  which  caused 
great  calamities  throughout  the  empire. 

3.  The  It^modattic  CoiUroverty.—lw  this  business  Leo 
wotdd  seem  to  have  begtm  of  his  own  motion,  and  almost 
single-handed.  No  party  of  any  account  against  image- 
worship  existed  in  the  Church,  but  he  iK'lieved  that  by 
taking  the  side  of  iconodasm  he  could  hasten  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  and  ^lohammedans,  and  though  at 
first  very  cautious,  he  finally,  after  mime  nine  or  ten 
years  of  his  reign,  issued  liis  eclitrt  prohibiting  the  wor- 
ship of  all  images,  whether  statues  or  pictures,  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  or  the  saints,  ("hrist^ndom  was  astounded 
by  this  sudden  proscription  of  its  then  common  religious 
usages.  See  Ic<>n(K'LAsm.  Leo,  in  fact,  found  arrayed 
against  him  not  only  the  bigoted  and  exasperated  nio- 
nasticit,  but  the  superstitious  masses  of  the  |x>ople  (»f  the 
Kast  and  West,  and  almost  all  the  clerc:>',  with  all  the 
biriho|M,  excepting  ('laudius,  bishop  of  Nacolia  in  V\\ry- 
gia,  and  Theodosius,  metro|)olitan  of  Kphcsus,  and  {>er- 
haj)S  two  or  three  more.  Even  Germanus,  bishop  of 
C^instantinople,  joined  with  (iregory  11  of  Kome  in  the 
universal  outcry  against  the  emperor's  attempt,  and  thtis, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  the  bishops  of  the  two  Homes 
were  (like  Pilate  and  Herod)  united  in  one  common 
cause.  Whether  pn>vi)ked  by  the  violence,  and  unrea- 
sonableness, and  rel)eUious  spirit  of  the  opfNwition,  or 
prompted  by  a  growing  zeal  for  the  {nirity  of  religion,  or 
by  the  obatiuacy  of  personal  pride  and  arbitrary  power, 


or  guided  by  considermtioua  of  presumed  policy,  or  from 
whatever  motives,  the  emperor  soon  after  issued  a  sec- 
ond edict  far  more  stringent  and  decisive.  It  oommand- 
ed  the  total  destruction  of  all  images  (or  statues  intend- 
ed for  worship)  and  the  effacemeut  of  all  pictures  by 
whitewashing  the  walls  of  the  churches.  The  image- 
worshippers  were  maddened.  The  officer  who  attempt- 
e<l,  in  Constantinople,  to  execute  the  edict  upon  a  Htatue 
of  Christ  renowned  for  its  miracles,  was  assaulted  by  the 
women  and  beaten  to  death  with  dubs.  The  emperor 
sent  an  armed  guard  to  suppress  the  tumult,  aaid  a 
frightful  massacre  was  the  consequence.  Leo  was  re- 
garded as  no  better  than  a  Saracen.  Even  his  sucoesses 
against  the  common  foe  were  mgeniously  turned  against 
him.  A  certain  Cosmas  was  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Leo's  stead,  a  tieet  was  armed,  and  Constantinople  itself 
was  menaced ;  but  the  fieet  was  destroyed  by  the  Greek 
tire,  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  the  leaden  either 
fell  or  were  executed  along  with  the  usurper.  A  second 
revolt  at  Constantinople  was  not  suppressed  till  after 
much  bloodshed.  Everywhere  in  the  empire  the  monks 
were  busy  instigating  and  fomenting  rebellion.  Genna- 
nus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  already  an  octogenarian, 
as  he  could  not  conscientiously  aid  in  the  execution  of 
the  imperial  decree,  quietly  retired,  or  suffered  himself 
to  be  removed  from  his  see.  Not  quite  so  peaceful  was 
the  position  pope  Gregory  II  of  Rome  assumed.  Fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  his  own  superstitious  character,  he 
seize<l  the  op|M)rtunity  when  the  emperor  had  his  hands 
full  with  seditious  ttunults  and  disturbancea  at  home, 
and,  confidently  relying  upon  the  support  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  monk-ridden,  and  half-Chriatiauixed  popula- 
tion of  the  West,  dis[Mitclied  to  the  emperor  two  most 
arrogant  and  insolent  letters,  and  condemned  in  unmeas* 
ured  terms  his  war  upon  .  images  as  a  war  iqx»  the 
Christian  religion  itself.  The  emperor  oidered  the  ex- 
arch of  Havenna  to  march  upon  Kome ;  but  the  pope,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Lombards,  compelled  him  to  retire,  abd 
he  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  himself  even  at  home. 
In  fact,  he  was  reduced  to  live  in  one  quarter  of  Raven- 
na as  a  sort  of  captive ;  and  finally  Gregory  III,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gregory  II,  in  731  held  a  council  at  Rome  io 
which  the  Iconixrlasts  were  anathennatized.  The  empe- 
ror hereupon  sent  a  formidable  expedition  aguiist  Italy, 
with  special  orders  to  reduce  Ravenna.  The  expeditkn, 
however,  failed,  and  Ravenna,  with  the  Exarchate,  JfeU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lombards,  and  thus  Italy  and  the 
pope  became  practically  uidependent  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire. Leo  now  only  sought  the  accofaipliahment  of  one 
object,  viz.,  the  detachment  of  Greece,  lUyria,  and  Mace- 
donia from  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  piqpes,  and 
conse((uently  annexed  them  to  that  of  the  ptitriiirrhf 
Constantinople,  and  this  created  the  real  effective 
of  the  final  schism  of  the  I^tin  and  Greek  d 
(^734).  The  pope  henceforth  never  submitted  to 
empen>r,  nor  did  he  ever  recover  the  lost  portions  of  blF- 
patriarchate.  Meantime,  fn>m  the  East,  aitother  r 
joined  in  the  fray — John  of  Damascus.  He 
fulminations  against  the  emperor  securely  from 
the  protection  of  the  caliplui,  who  were  mora 
with  the  attacks  upon  Leo  than  scaiidalixed  by  the 
fence  of  image  worship.  See  John  or  DAMASCiiai 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  and  protracted  coDtro' 
that  lx>o  died  of  dropsy  in  741,  and  left  to  his 
accomplishment  of  a  tiisk  which  he  had  hoped  be 
himself  effect. 

A&  to  the  controversy  itself,  one  of  the 
|M»ints  ever  made  against  the  position  of  Leo  is  that 
attacked  the  tine  arts,  and  sought  to  destroy  and 
all  the  beaut  V  and  ornamentation  of  the  Christin 

w 

fices.     On  this  ground  an  earnest  appeal  has  been 
against  him,  and  against  all  opponents  of  image 
ship,  in  the  interests  of  esthetics.    Even  Neander 
quite  to  take  sides  with  Gregwy  against  the 
emperor  in  this  point  of  view.     But,  in  the  fint 
it  is  by  no  means  historically  certain  that  Leo 
to  any  such  lengths,  or  with  any  such  motiTei^  in 
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ieoDOcImn.  He  proposed  siinply  to  destroy  objects  of 
worship.  He  made  nu  war  ufion  beauty  or  art.  If,  iii 
acouiDplishiiig  his  purpose,  in  the  face  of  the  furious  op- 
poMtion  he  met  with,  he  was  carried  further,  it  was  not 
i*lraii^S  especially  considering  his  education,  the  gro£t 


dosra  has  thus  far  triumphed  in  the  East;  and  in  the 
West  it  was  not  until  after  the  earnest  and  manly  re- 
sistance of  Charleniflgne  and  the  Council  of  Frankfort 
that  the  imaKc-wor»hipping  poi)e  and  priests  finally,  or 
rat  hi  r  for  a  time,  carried  their  point. 


difficulty  of  making  nice  distinctions  in  such  cases  and  j      4.  Charmitr  of  Iao, — Almost  all  we  know  of  Leo 


under  siuch  circumistances,  and  the  known  pro{K>nsity  of 
hunum  nature  to  run  to  extremes  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
ven«y  and  conflict.  Many  of  the  holiest  and  most  or- 
thodox of  the  early  fathers  would  have  pn>:k>ril>ed  all 


comcH  t(>  u»  tlirough  his  enemies — his  prejudiced,  bigot- 
ed, unpriuciplcd,  deadly  enemies.  Some  of  the  most 
oilious  acts  alleged  against  him,  as  the  burning  of  the 
great  library  at  Constantinople,  are  purely  their  malig- 


clasciical  learning,  lest  with  it  the  classical  |»aganism  i  nant  inventions.  His  motives  arc  seen  only  through 
nhouki  be  imbilied.  But,  in  fact,  neither  iiregory  nor  ■  their  jaundiced  or  infuriated  eyes.  His  very  words 
the  monks  defended  the  u»e  of  images  on  evthotic  '  come  to  us,  for  the  most  part,  only  through  their  gar- 
^piounds,  and  if  they  hail  they  would  have  compromises!  I  bled  versions;  yet,  with  all  their  zeal,  they  have  not 
their  whole  cause.  It  was  not  at  all  the  beauty  uf  the  |  been  able  so  to  distort,  or  blacken,  or  liiile  his  true  line- 
#tat4ie,  but  the  sacred  object  re[»res«nted,  which  gave  it  ,  aments,  but  that  he  still  stands  out  to  an  impartial  ob- 
its meaning  and  'value.  Churches  might  be  made  as  I  ser\'er  one  of  the  ablest^  purest,  manliest,  and  most  ro- 
lieautiful  and  decorated  as  highly  as  possible  without  spe'ctable  sovereigns  that  ever  occupied  the  Coiistanti- 
the  people's  ad(»ring  or  bowing  down  to  the  church,  or  nopolitan  throne.  His  rapid  rise  from  obscurity  to  the 
its  altar,  or  its  ornaments.  Ik*side-^  it  is  not  probable  pinnacle  of  power,  his  tirm  and  successful  administration 
that  the  images  or  the  pictures  of  Leo's  time  were  any  I  amid  foreign  assaults  and  domestic  plots,  and  his  reso- 
"very  admirable  specimens  of  esthetic  achievement ;  and,  |  lute  prosecution  of  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  all 
if  tbey  had  been,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  haw    indicate  a  wise  and  provident  policy,  great  vigor,  and 


ittracted  the  reverence  of  the  vulgar  so  much  as  they 
4lt(L  Artistic  i>erf(>ction  tends  rather  to  dLstract  and 
«lis«ipate  than  to  intensify  the  religious  nrverence  for 


dee'iMon  of  will.  His  earlv  military  life  may  have  ren- 
dere<l  him  cruel  and  obstinate,  but  did  not  taint  the  pu- 
rity of  hb  manners.     He  was  in  many  res)MH;t8,  and 


imai^es.     With  the  development  of  (irecian  art  (Grecian  I  particularly  in  a  certain  rugged  and  straightforward 


idolatry'  lost  its  hold.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
ugliest,  and  most  misshapen,  and  hideous  idols  among 
the  heathen  have  secured  the  widest  and  intensest  de- 
^'otion;  and  among  the  Christians,  it  has  been  some 
'winking  or  bleeding  stat4je,  rudely  imitating  the  human 


honesty  and  strength  of  purfiose,  just  the  man  needed 
for  the  times.  How  much  better  and  wiser  he  was  than 
he  ap{)ears  we  cannot  say,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
U'lieve  that  a  full  and  fair  view  of  his  histor\',  if  it  could 
now  be  unearthed  from  the  monkish  rubbish,  and  rotten- 


form,  and  not  some  Sistine  Madonna,  that  has  bent  the  .  ncss,  and  tilth  that  have  overwhelmed  it,  would  present 
kneen)  of  adoring  multitudes.  The  image  whose  toe  is  him  in  a  vastly  more  favorable  light  than  that  in  which 
jHiw  devoutly  kLtsed  by  the  faithful  at  St.  Peter's,  in  I  he  has  been  left  to  stand.  (D.  K.  (i.) 
iCome,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  esthetic  claims.  If  Leo  |  5.  Liferatvre,  —  See  Henke  in  Ersch  u.  Cintbcr,  All- 
-w^s  a  barbarian,  Gregor>'  was  hanlly  less  m),  as  is  evi-  \  gtimme  Kncyklopadu,  sect,  ii,  vol.  xvi  (1839),  119  sq.; 
«le]it  fnim  the  letters  of  the  latter  to  his  emiK^ror.  The  '  Smith,  J)ict.  Orak  and  Roman  liioff,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Mars- 
x^^iorance  of  the  jx>pe  is  almost  as  remarkable  a»  his  im-  I  den,  /Jut,  Chrutian  Churchen  ami  HitctHf  ii,  153 ;  Milman, 
§Hidenee.  He  expressly  and  repeatedly  confounds  the  I  //ut.  Latin  Christumityy  ii,  305  st]. ;  (iibbon,  Dtcline  mid 
§iious  Hezekiah,  who  destroyed  the  brazen  scrfKiit,  with  {  Fall  of  the  liomau  Empire,  v,  10  sq.;  Iteichel,  «V<y  of 
Ji'ui  pious  ancestor  Uzziah,  and  under  this  lost  name  i  Jlomt  in  thf  Middle  Ai/et, \\iliSi{.\  hevkeVf  J Jist.oJ' 3/ or-^ 
jjronounccs  him  a  self-willed  violator  of  the  priests  of  j  aLuj  ii,  '2S'2;  Ffoulkrs,  Chrigtendonit  DivisionSy  vol.  i  and 
^  ■(Hi.  He  apiiarently  confounded  them  Is^th  with  Ahaz,  j  ii,  Hefele,  (^oncUienyach,  (Freib.  1855);  English  transL 
-•i^'ho  was  the  gran<k<(»n  of  the  one  and  the  father  of  the  |  Iliatory  oj' CounciU  (Ixjud.  1872, 8vo),  voL  i;  Baxmann, 
m,  »th«r.  It  is  true,  he  pn>fesses  to  quote  the  |)ass{igc  fnim  Politik  d^r  J'dpste  (Klbfeld,  1808),  vol.  i ;  Ilergenrother, 
C-  tie  emperors  edict,  but  it  is  j>lain  from  internal  evidence  '  Photiu*  (Hegensb.  18C7),  vol.  i ;  and  the  references  in  the 
c:liat,in  the  terms  in  which  he  gives  it,  it  could  not  have  I  article  lex>N(x:i^MM. 

ft^^eu  in  that  edict;  and  if  it  had  be*en,  he  did  not  know  |  Leo  the  Magkntian  {yiayivrriVOQ or  'MayivrXvoQ), 
enough  to  correct  the  blunder.  It  is  said  that  Leo  was  ,  a  commentator  on  Ari»totle,  tlourished  during  the  first 
crmie]  in  the  execution  of  his  decree.  It  mav  be  w.  He  ,  half  of  the  14th  centur\\  His  first  name,  Iao,  is  frc- 
-imrsg  a  soldier,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  and  live<l  in  the  8th  (luently  omitted  in  the  MSS.  of  his  works.  He  was  a 
4*eotun-.  i^it  if  the  monks,  and  the  iM)})e,  and  the  '  monk, and  aften^ards  archbishop  ol  My tihne.  He  wrote 
I*rie8t«,  and  the  p4»pulace,  which  they  controlle<l,  had  not  I  'E^i,yqtTn;  *i'f  ro  Ui(.i  ip^rji'tioQ  'A(:ttJToTi\ovif  Ctrni' 
^'JoJently  resulted  the  imjieriol  decree,  there  would  have  nietdan'ug  in  Aristottll»  I)e  JhtnyrHatiout  I.ibiuin  (pub- 
t*e»»ii   no  cruelty.     It  is  said  that  I^k)  ae-ted  arbitrarily,    lished  bv  Aldus,  Venice,  li)(J3.  folio,  wilh  the  commen- 

.  *■    he  had  been  the  master  of  the  minds  and  con-    tary  of  Amnioniiis,  from  wl.ich  L<»i  borrowed  very  large- 

"yj^ice*  of  men,  to  make  and  unmake  their  religion  for  '  ly,  and  the  fiarsphrasc  of  TkIIus  on  the  same  book  of 

T^**^.    This  is  too  true,  and  this  was  his  mistake;  but  i  Arist«>tle',  and  the  e*ommentar}'  of  Ammonius  on  Aristo- 

*  ^1%  prcdecessr)rs,  witl/Constantine  the  Great,  ha<l  ,  tie's  CatHftniar  »,  rradicamtuta.     In  the  I-.stin  title  of 

r*^^  the  same  mistake.     It  was  a  Byzantine  tradition,    this  edition,  by  mi>print.  the  author  is  called  Margei,- 

*•"««»  the  theory  of  the  age.  Pmtestantism,  with  the  tiitug,  A  Ijitin  version  of  Ix<»'s  eommenlarj*,  by  J.  B. 
..^^  creed  in  regard  to  images,  has  proceeded  ufKin  a  '  Kasarius,  has  l)oen  re|)eatedly  printed  with  the  I^tin 
('h**'*"*  theory,  and  has  succeetled  It  is  said  that  the  !  verbion  of  Ammonius.  Another  I^tin  verhion  by  Je- 
..  ^''vh,  in  her  general  councils,  has  (U'cided  against  Leo.    rome  lAiistrius  has  also  Ixicn  printed): — ¥XhVi^^i  t'V 

*^^*»  it  was  not  till  after,  in  his  son's  re*ign,  a  council ,  r«  WooTnut  avaXvKrtKO.  tov  *Aj<«TrortAoi't\  Coiumtn- 
'  ^**^l?  itself  (ecumenical,  and  regularly  convokeil  as  I  tariiis  in  Priora  Analt/tira  Arisfotelii  (printed  with  the 

^^'*  OHnisting  of  no  less  than  S46  bishops,  had  unani-  |  commentary  of  «Iohn  Philoponus  on  the  M.nie  work  by 

'^^Jy  decided  in  his  favor.  It  is  said  that,  at  all ,  Trincavcllus  [Venice,  155{(>,fol.I;  and  a  I^t in  version  of 
,     '*5«, the  question  has  been  historically  settled  against    it  by  Husarius  has  iKxn  re|)eatedly  printed,  eiihe-r  Mp- 

,      t)i  the  Kubsequent  history  of  the  Church :  that  icon-  '  arately  or  with  other  commentaries  on  Ari>totl«>).    1  he 

^/^^tn  was  crushed  and  brought  to  naught  in  the  East '  following  works  in  MS.  are  ascrikd,  but  with  doubtful 

^^    in  the  West,  and  images  achieved  a  complete  tri-  ■  c«»rrcctne*ss,  to  Ix-o  Magentcnus:  C(mnnn.'aring  I'w  Cate^ 

^^*.    Iconoclasm  was  indeed  crushed  by  the  unnat-   yorias  Aristottlis  (extant  in  the  King's  library,  Paris): 

r^  •od  murderous  monster  Irene,  whose  character  will    — ' AoKTTortXovi:   ooifitnTihu.v   iXhy\wv   i^tin,rttay  Kx' 

Uly  ii«  regarded  as  superior  to  that  of  Xjum.     In  fact,  ■  jiosUvj  Aristoteli*  Ih  Sophist irut  Kknchis ;  and  'A^ua- 

%i  images  are  distinguished  from  pictures,  icono-  i  TOTkXov^  "^k^l  kiiromaQ  Tr^oTdanttv.    These  two  works 
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are  mentioned  by  Montfaucon  (BibL  Coulin,  p.  225) ;  the 
latter  is  perhafvs  not  a  distinct  work,  but  a  portion  of  the 
above.  In  the  MS.  the  author  la  called  LtoiUius  Magtn- 
tetius : — CoMinetUarius  in  Isagogen  »,  Quinque  Voces  Por- 
phyriL  Bulde  doubts  if  this  work,  which  is  in  the  Me- 
dicean  library  at  Florence  (^Bandini,(7ri^aA^^.  CodcLLaur. 
Medic,  iii,  23U),  is  correctly  ascribed  to  Magentenus.  In 
the  catalot^ue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  King's  library  at  Paris 
(ii,  410,  421),  two  MSS.,  No.  rodcccxlv  and  mcmxxviii, 
contain  scholia  on  the  Categoriay  the  Analytica  Priora 
et  Ptuteriora  and  the  Topu^a  of  Aristotle,  and  the  ha- 
tftujt  of  Porphyry,  by  "  Magnentius."  Buhle  c«injec- 
tures,  and  with  probability,  that  Mngnentius  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Magentenus  or  Magentinui* ;  if  so,  and  the 
works  are  assigned  to  their  real  author,  we  must  add 
the  commentaries  on  Tttpica  and  A  mdytica  Postefiora 
to  the  works  already  mentioned.  Nicolaus  Comnenus 
Popadoi)oli  speaks  of  many  other  works  of  Leo,  but  his 
authority  is  of  little  valui?.  See  Fabricius,  Bibi.  (irteca^ 
iii,  210,213,215,  218,  49«,  vii,7I7;  viii,  143;  xii,  208; 
Montfaucon,  /.  r.,  and  p.  219 ;  Buhle,  Opera  A  Hxtoteli*,  i, 
165,  305,  30«,  ed.  Bipont ;  Catidoy,  M.Stor,  Bibliitfh.  Pv- 
ffioe  (Paris,  1740,  foL),  1.  c — Smith,  Diet,  o/Gr,  and  Rom. 
Biog,  ii,  744  sq. 

Leo  OF  MoDKNA.    See  Lkon  da  Modena. 

Leo  THE  Piii(x>s<>i>iiER  (Sajntns  or  Philoitophiis\  n 
surname  of  Fi^avius  Leo  V[,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, noted  as  the  publisher  of  the  Basilica^  was  bom  A. 
1>.  805,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Bisil  I,  the  Mai^edo- 
nian,  on  March  1,  886.  His  reign  presents  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  wars  and  conspiraci(>s.  In  887  and  88H 
the  Arabs  invaded  Asia  Minor,  landed  in  Italv  and  Sic- 
ily,  plundered  Sam(»s  and  other  islands  in  the  Archi|)el- 
ago,  and  until  892  did  away  with  imperial  authority  in 
the  Italian  dominions.  By  Stylianus,  his  father-in-law 
and  prime  minister,  Leo  was  subjected  to  a  bI(KKiy  war 
with  the  Bulgarians;  but,  by  involving  them,  through 
intrigues,  in  a  war  with  the  Hungarians,  he  succee<led 
in  bringing  the  war  with  himself  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. The  following  years  were  rendered  remarkable 
by  several  conspiracies  against  his  life.  That  of  895 
proved  nearly  fatal;  it  was  fortunately  discovered  in 
time,  and  quelled  by  one  Samonas,  who,  in  rewanl,  was 
created  patrician,  and  enjoyed  the  emperor's  favor  until 
910,  when,  suspected  of  treachery,  and  accuseii  of  abuse 
of  his  position,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. At  the  opening  of  the  10th  century,  the  Arabs 
and  northern  neighbors  of  the  empire  made  another  at- 
tack on  the  imperial  possessions.  The  former  once 
more  invaded  Sicily,  and  took  Tauromenium,  and  in 
904  appeared  in  the  harbor  of  Thesaalonica  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet,  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  this 
splendid  city,  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  it,  plundered 
the  inhabitants  generally,  and  left  laden  with  l)ooty  and 
captives.  Leo  died  in  911.  He  was  married  four  times, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  excluded  fn)m  the  com- 
munion with  the  faithful  by  the  patriarch  Nicolaus,  as 
the  Greek  Church  only  tolerated  a  sec«>nd  marriage ;  it 
censured  a  third,  and  condemned  a  fourth  as  an  atrocious 
sill. 

How  Leo  came  by  the  exalted  name  of  Philosopher 
it  is  ditlicult  to  understand,  except  it  be  taken  in  an 
ironical  sc>nse.  (xibbon,  with  a  few  striking  wonls,  gives 
the  following  character  to  this  emperor ;  "  His  mind 
was  tinged  with  the  most  puerile  superstition ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  and  the  errors  of  the  ptrople  were 
consecrated  by  his  laws;  and  the  oracles  of  Leo,  which 
reveal  in  prophetic  style  the  fates  of  the  empire,  are 
founiled  in  the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination.  If  we 
still  inquire  the  reason  of  his  sage  apjK'llation,  it  can 
only  l>e  replied  that  the  son  of  B-isil  was  only  less  igno- 
rant than  the  greater  part  of  his  contem'iiomrios  in 
Chiwch  and  State ;  that  his  education  had  been  directed 
by  the  learned  IMiotius,  and  that  several  Iwoks  of  pro- 
fane and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the 
pen  or  in  the  name  of  the  imperial  philosopher." 

In  speaking  of  Leo's  literary  merits,  it  is  necessary'  to 


say  a  few  words  of  his  legiaUtion.  Id  hia  time  the  Latiii 
language  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  ofBcial  language  of 
the  Eastern  empire,  and  had  gradually  fallen  into  such 
disuse  as  only  to  be  known  to  a  few  scholars,  merchants, 
or  navigators.  The  original  laws,  being  written  in  Lat- 
in, opiMvsed  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  fair  and  quick  admin- 
istration of  justice;  and  the  emperor  Baail  I,  the  father 
of  Leo,  formed  and  partly  executed  the  plan  of  issuing 
an  authorized  veniion  of  the  code  and  digest.  This  plan 
was  ^■arried  out  by  Leo,  who  was  ably  asaisted  by  Saba- 
thius,  the  commander  of  the  imperial  life-guards.  The 
new  (ireek  version  is  known  under  the  title  of  BaatXc- 
Kai  ^laTa^iii'y  or,  shortly,  Ba<7iAiKaf ;  in  Latin,  BomUcUj 
which  means  ''  Imperial  Constitutions'*  or  ^  Law^**  It 
is  divided  into  sixty  books,  subdivided  into  titles,  and 
contains  the  whole  of  Justinian's  le^slation,  viz.  the 
Institutes,  the  Digest,  the  Codex,  and  the  Novelhe; 
also  such  constitutions  as  were  issued  by  the  succesiMirs 
of  Justinian  down  to  Leo  YI.  There  are,  however,  many 
laws  of  the  Digest  omitted  in  the  Basilica,  while  they 
contain,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of 
laws,  or  extracts  from  ancient  jurists,  not  in  the  Digest. 
The  Basilica  likewise  give  many  early  constitutions  not 
in  Justinian's  (kwlex.  They  were  afterwards  revised  by 
t  he  son  of  Leo,  Constantinc  Porphyrogenitus.  For  the 
various  editions  publislied  of  the  BatiUca,  see  Smith, 
IHcf.  of  a  reek  ami  Roman  Biog.  ii,741. 

The  principal  works  written,  or  Mipposed  to  be  writ- 
t4^n,  by  l>eo  VI  of  special  interest  to  us  are,  1.  OraculUf 
written  in  (ireek  iambic  verse,  and  accompanied  by 
marginal  drawings,  on  the  fate  of  the  future  emperors 
and  fiatriarchs  of  Constantinople,  showing  the  super- 
stition of  Leo  if  he  believed  in  his  di\nnation,  and  that 
of  the  jKHtple  if  they  believed  in  the  absurd  predictions. 
The  seventeenth  oracle,  on  the  rcstoratitm  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  John  Leun- 
clavius  (ad  calcem  Const.  Manassae,  BasiL  1573,  8vo). 
Janus  Kutgersius  edited  the  other  sixteen,  with  a  Latin 
versi<m  by  Geoi^  Dousa  (Leyden,  1618,  4to).  Other 
editions,  Kpontume  delli  Oracoli  di  Ijetmi  imperatore^  by 
T.  Patricius  (Brixen,  1596),  by  Petrus  Lambeciua,  with 
a  revised  text  fn>m  an  Amsterdam  codex,  also  notes 
and  new  translation  (Par.  16.55,  foL,  ad  calcem  Codini). 
A  German  and  a  IjEitin  translation  by  .Tohn  and  Theo- 
dore de  Bry  appeared  (Frankf.  1597, 4to).  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Leo  is  actually  the  author  of  the  Oracles. 
Fabricius  gives  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  subject: — 
2.  OrationeSy  mostly  on  theological  subjects :  one  of  them 
appeare<l  in  a  Latin  version  by  F.  Metius,  in  Baronius's 
Anmiles;  nine  others  by  (rrctserus,  in  the  14th  volume 
of  his  Opera  (Ingolstadt^  1660,  4to) ;  three  othcra,  to- 
gether with  seven  of  those  published  by  Gretacrus,  by 
('4)mbefl8,  in  the  1st  volume  of  hb  Biblittth.  Pat,  Greeco' 
Lat.  A  act  or,  (Paris,  1648,  folio);  Oratio  de  Sto.XicoiOy 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  Petrus  Possime  (Toulouse,  1654, 
4to) ;  Oratio  de  tSto.  Chrt/sostonut,  restored  from  the  life 
of  that  father  by  <ieoigius  Alexandrinus  in  the  8th  vol- 
ume of  the  Savilian  e<1.  of  Chr>'sostom  (Antwerp,  1614, 
folii) ) ;  some  others  in  Combetis,  BiMioth,  ConckmcUoria^ 
in  the  Bifdioth,  Pairum  lAt'jdun,,  and  dinper^ed  in  other 
works ;  Leoni  Imp,  //oviilia  mine  primum  vulgata  Gneoe 
et  Latitit  ejusdeinque.  qua  Photiantt  est  Con/utatio,  a 
Scijmme  Mafei  (Padua,  1751,  8vo):  — 8.  Epistola  ad 
Omantm  Sararenum  de.  Fidei  ChristiantB  Veritate  etSar- 
cenorum  ErrorU>m  (in  l^tin  [Lyons,  1509]  by  Champe- 
rius,  who  translatecl  a  Chaldiean  version  of  the  Greek 
originnl,  which  seems  to  be  lost :  the  same  in  the  differ- 
ent hililioth,  Patruniy  and  8e|>arately  by  Prof.  Schwan 
in  the  Program,  of  the  University  of  Leipaic,  in  the 
1780) :— 4.  'H  ytyovvXa  ciarviniKn^  irnpd  tov  Ba<nX» 
Afni/rof  TOV  Y.o(pov^  <e.r.X.,  Dispositio  Jttcfa  per  Jn^\ 
atortm  Lcoittrm  Sapientem^  etc  (Greek  and  Latin,  by  J 
Leunclavius,  in  Jus  Grfpco-Romanum  ;  by  Jac.  Cioar, 
calcem  Codini,  Par.  1648,  folio) : — 6.  Eic  ra  Movoptpiov, 
In  fjftcfaculnm  Vnius  I)fi^  an  epigram  of  little  value 
with  notes  hv  Bro<Urus  and  Opsop^us,  in  Epigram,  Ht 
vii,  edit.  Wec'hel  (Frankfort.  1600).    See  Zonarvs  ii,  17 
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etc. ;  Cedremis,  p.  591,  etc. ;  Joel,  p.  179,  etc. ;  ManaM.  p. 
KlH,  etc.;  Glyca8.p.2%,  etc.;  Geiiefliuis  p.  61, etc;  Co- 
llin, ft.  63,  etc ;  FahriciuB,  Bibliothtva  iiraca^  vii,  693  im{. ; 
f-Iambei^er,  Sachrichten  von  GeUhtien  Marmem ;  Cave, 
y/Mf.  Lift. ;  Hankiiu,  Script,  Byztmt. ;  Oiiditi,  Comment, 
€Je  Sa,  Ecd,  ii,  394  sq.— Smith,  IHct,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Jiiog^  ii,  739  sq. 

I«eo  OK  Saint-Jkax,  a  French  theolopan  and  con- 

Cnjvcn»iali^,wa8  born  at  Kenuea  July  9, 1600.     He  en- 

c  «n.*d  the  Carmelite  convent  when  quite  younf^,  and,  be- 

a  11^  greatly  esteemed  by  the  order,  be  suceeasively  tilled 

9  jearly  all  the  positions  in  their  ^ift.     He  died  at  the 

«  r*>nvent  "  dea  Uillettes,"  Dec  30, 1H71.     He  wrote  Cur- 

^^mIus  re^itiUus  (Par.  1634, 4to) : — Eiicyclop, Piftmimumy 

^^u  MupiaUia  umvertalis  dtlineutio^  etc.  (U>35,  4ti>) : — 

^Jixt.  Cttrmelit.  provincitB  T'l/ro/wtww  ( HUO,  4to).     His 

(.^•tfi^nnons  were  published  under  the  title  La  Somme  dfs 

X^^rmoM  pareMtiques  et  ptinei/yriques  (1671-75,  4  vols. 

-glL^V),    See  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Bioy,  Generaie^  xxx,  738. 

Leo  Stypiot.!,  or  Styppa,  or  Sty  pa  (Sri'injc)* 
^9<£Striarch  of  G)i]Stantinople  in  the  12th  centur}'  (A.L). 
■3.  I  ^  to  1143),  Nourished  until  about  the  time  of  the  ac- 
i^iun  of  the  Byzantine  cmpenir  Manuel  Otmnenus. 
(leiTee  of  Leo  Stypiota  on  the  lawfulness  of  certain 
i^sarriages  is  given  in  the  Jus  Orittttale  of  lionctidus 
(  ^=^*v^oi  'ApxupariKoiy  tSanciion,  Pontijir,  p.  69),  and  in 
t.Y^^  Jtu  Graco~Romaiutm  of  Leunclavius  (liber  iii,  voL 
i"-  1^  217).  He  is  oAen  cited  by  Nicolaus  Comnenus  Po- 
r»««^iopolL  Sec  Fabricius,  BibL  Gnrc,  viii,  721 ;  xi,  666. 
^mith.  Diet,  Greek  and  Roman  Bioff,  ii,  745. 

Xf«0  OF  THEflSAix)N7cA,  an  eminent  B^-zantine  phi- 

**-^**"'plier  and  eccle*iastic  of  the  9th  century,  character- 

i^c^i  by  his  devotion  to  learning;,  studied  grammar  and 

I**^t  ry  at  Constantinople,  and  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 

*"^thinetic  under  Michael  Psellus  on  the  island  of  An- 

"'"**^  and  at  the  monasteries  on  the  adjacent  part  of 

*^»»tinental  Greece.     He  afterwanls  settled  at  Constan- 

t-iu»»pi^  and  became  an  instructor.     Introduci>d  to  the 

***"-»t.ioe  of  cmpen)r  Tlieophilus,  he  was  appointed  public 

'^•cher  or  {jrofeMor,  and  the  Church  of  the  Forty  Mar- 

'-"^^^  Mras  assigned  him  for  a  schooL     Soon  after  the 

^"^'■^rch  John,  who  appears  hitherto  to  have  neglecrt- 

^l  hia  learned  kinsman,  promoted  Leo  to  the  archbish- 

*»l>Hc  of  Theasalonica.     Upon  the  death  of  Theophilus 

^yZ^^'  W2),when  the  government  came  into  the  hands 

**     ^beodora,  the  iconoclastic  party  was  overtlirown,  and 

^•*  *iid  John  were  deposed  from  their  sees ;  but  I^eo, 

**"  ■^♦^•e  worth  seems  to  have  secured  respect,  esca[)ed  the 

J^*"^nga  which  fell  to  his  kinsman's  lot;  and  when 

^j^l^^^^  Bardaa,  anxious  for  the  revival  of  learning,  es- 

^^^^hed  the  mathematical  school  at  the  palace  of  Mag- 

j  •^'a,  in  Constantituiple,  Jjeo  was  placed  at  the  heatL 

r**^  ^aa  still  living  in  A.D.  869:  how  much  later  is  not 

J^*?^^    Symcoii  {De  Afich,  et  Theoflora,  c.  46)  has  de- 

^""^^•^  a  remarkiJ>le  method  of  telegraphic  ct»mmuni- 

S^^n  invented  by  Leo,  and  practiced  in  the  reigns  of 

J    .  ****philua  and  his  son  MichaeL     Fires  kindled  at  ccr- 

j     *^  hours  of  the  day  conveyed  intelligence  of  hostile 

^l^y'^iona,  battles,  conflagrations,  and  the  other  inci- 

/|    *•  of  war,  from  the  confines  of  Syria  to  Omstantintn 

^^5  ^he  hour  of  kindling  indicating  the  nature  of  the 

,|j^J**«?»it,  according  to  an  arranged  plan,  marked  on  the 

1>^"*I»lat«  of  a  dock  ke|>t  in  the  castle  of  Liisus,  near 

(-^T******^  •nd  of  •  corresponding  one  kept  in  the  fMilacc  at 

/»  *^*ntinople.    The  Mi^o^oc  irooyvotrnKi}^  Methoilm 

,,^.  ^^^''•nifKan,  or  instructions  for  divining  by  the  (iosfwl 

|.>l  *^alter,  by  lieo  Sapiens,  in  the  Medicean  Library  at 

i^  '*'^^nce  (Bandini,  Catahttj.  CodiL  Lnvr,  Afedir.  iii,  339), 

<*!  I'^^hapa  by  another  L€».    Combetis  was  ditfpiwed  to 

01^^''^  for  Leo  of  Thesaalonica  the  authorship  of  the  eel- 

^jV?5**d  Xpiyirfioi,  Orarula,  which  are  commonly  as- 

u  "*<l  to  the  emperor  Leo  VI,  Safiiens,  or  the  Wise,  and 

^^^  heen  repeatedly  published.     But  Leo  of  TlieK^o- 

f  1^  ia  generally  designated  in  the  Byzantine  writers 

If   P^ihtfipker  (^cXciiro^oc),  not  the  true  {noiftoi:) ;  and 

^  pabUsbed  Oracula  are  a  part  of  the  series  men- 


tioned by  Zonaras  (xv,  21),  they  must  be  older  than 
either  the  emperor  or  Leo  of  Thessalonica.  See  Fabri- 
ciuM,  BibL  Grtecuj  iv,  148,  I08;  vii,  697;  xi,  665;  Alla- 
tius,  De  PseJligj  c  8-6;  I^bl^e,  I)e  Byzant,  Histor.  Scrip- 
toribu*  UpoTptTTT^Kov,  pt.  ii,  p.  46.— Smith,  IHct,  o/Grk, 
and  Rotn,  Bioff.  ii,  745  sq. 

Leo  THK  TiiKACiAN  (slso  the  Grea(\  or  FLA\nf8 
Li-x)  I,  em|)en)r  of  Constantinople,  was  bom  in  Thrace 
of  ol»scurc  ])arents,  entered  the  militan'  ser\'ice,  and  rose 
to  high  rank.  At  the  death  of  the  enii>en>r  Marcian  in 
A.D.  457,  he  commanded  a  body  tif  troops  near  Selym- 
bru-u  and  was  prtx-laimed  em(>eror  by  the  soldiers,  atthe 
in.Htigation  of  As|)ar,  a  Gothic  chief,  who  commanded 
the  auxiliaries.  The  senate  of  Constant  inople  confirmed 
the  choice,  and  the  patriarch  Anatolins  crowned  him. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  an  em|ier- 
or  receiving  the  crown  frr)m  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  a 
ceremony  which  was  afterwards  ailopted  by  all  other 
Christian  princes,  and  fn»m  which  the  clergy,  as  (iibbon 
justly  otwer\'es,  have  deiluced  the  most*  formidable 
consequences.  See  Investiti'RE.  Leo  followe<l  the 
measures  of  Manrian  against  the  Kutychians,  who  had 
been  condemned  as  heretics,  and  who  had  recently  ex- 
cited a  tumult  at  Alexandria,  had  killed  the  bishop, 
and  placed  one  iElurus  in  his  stead.  Aspar  for  a  time 
screened  ^-Elunis;  but  Leo  at  last  had  him  exiled,  and 
an  orthcKlox  bishop  {nit  in  his  pUce.  The  Huns,  hav- 
ing entered  the  province  of  Dacia,  were  defeated  by  the 
imperial  tn)0|)s,  and  a  son  of  Attila  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  Soon  after,  Leo,  in  concert  with  Anthemius, 
em|>en)r  of  the  West,  preptared  a  numerous  fleet,  with  a 
large  lK>dy  of  troofM  on  board,  for  the  recover}'  of  Afri- 
041,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals.  Part  of  the 
ex|)edition  attacked  and  t(M>k  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  the 
rest  landed  in  Libya,  and  tcK>k  Tri|K»lis  and  other  towns; 
but  the  delay  and  mismanagement  of  the  c<iromander, 
who  was  Leo's  brother-in-law,  gave  time  to  (ienseric  to 
make  hU  preparations.  (Joming  out  of  the  harbor  of 
Carthage  by  night,  with  Hrc-hhips  impelled  by  a  fair 
wind,  he  set  fire  to  many  of  the  im|)erial  shii)s,  dispersed 
the  rest,  and  obliged  the  expedition  to  leave  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Leo  died  in  January,  474. — Kiiyli*h  Cycloptg' 
dutj  s.  v.;  Smith,  iJicf,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Bioyi'ophy 
and  Myfhohtyy,  ii,  734. 

Leo  I,  saint  and  pope,  sumamed  the  Great,  noted  as 
the  real  founder  of  the  papacy,  was  bom  about  the  year 
390,  though  the  exact  date  is  not  ascertained.  We 
have  also  no  precise  information  as  t(»  his  birthplace;  for 
while  the  liiifr  p4m/ijiralis  describes  him  as  a  Tuscan, 
and  names  Quintianus  aS  his  father,  Quesnel,  on  the  au- 
thority of  an  expression  in  one  of  l^t/s  own  letters 
(xxxi.4  ),and  an  ac<%)untof  his  election  by  a  certain  Pros- 
I)er,  stated  that  he  was  born  at  Borne,  and  this  opinion 
has  been  accepted  without  further  in()uiry  by  most  sub- 
se4{uent  ec(*lesiast ical  writers.  While  yet  an  acolyte,  Leo 
was  dispatched,  in  A.l).  418,  to  Carthage,  for  the  puri)ose 
of  conveying  to  Aurelius  and  the  other  African  bishops 
the  sentiments  ot  /osinms  conireming  the  Pelagian  doc- 
trines of  Coelestius  ((|.  v.).  Under  l^k'sthic  (q.  v.)  he 
dis(;hnrged  the  duties  of  a  deacon;  and  the  reputation 
even  then  (4iJl)  enjoywl  by  him  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  t^-rms  of  the  epi^tle  (irofixed  to  the  seven  b<M)ks  JJe 
/mtimafvnw  Chrtjtti  of  ('assianus,  who  at  his  request 
had  undertaken  this  work  against  the  Nestorian  here- 
sy. AlM)ut  t  his  I  ime  he  was  applied  to  by  C\Til  of  Alex- 
andria to  settle  a  difliculty  between  Juvenal,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  primate  of  the  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince of  Jenisalcm.  Having  obtained  a  great  reputation 
for  his  knowledge,  energy,  and  untiring  activity,  he  fail- 
ed not  to  secure  the  full  confidence  of  Sixtus  III  (^432- 
440),  to  whom  he  renderetl  valuable  service,  in  several 
im]K>rtant  offices  intrusted  to  him.  Attracting  also  the 
notice  of  Valentinian  HI,  he  undert<M)k,  by  recpiest  of 
this  em(>eror,  a  mission  to  (iaul,  to  stMtthe  the  formidable 
duwcnsions  existing  b<:twe(in  the  two  generals  Ai'tius 
and  ^Vlbinus.  While  Leo  was  engaged  in  this  delicate  nc- 
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gotiation,  which  was  conducted  with  singular  prudence 
and  perfect  success,  Sixtus  III  died,  Aug.  3. 44(),  and  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy  and  laity  the  absent 
deacon  Leo  was  chosen  to  till  the  vacant  scat.     Knvovs 
were  at  once  sent  to  Gaul  to  apprise  him  of  his  election, 
and  having  returned  to  Home  he  was  duly  installed, 
Sejit.  29,44().    Both  the  State  and  the  Church  were  then 
in  a  critical  position;  the  former  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  invasions  of  barbarians ;  the  Church  thn>ugh 
its  inner  dissensions  and  quarrels.     From  the  earliest 
ages  until  this  ei)och  no  man  who  combined  lofty  ambi- 
tion with  commanding  intellect  and  {xtlitical  dexterity 
had  presided  over  the  Itonian  see;  and  altliough  its  in- 
tiueiice  had  gradually  increased,  and  many  of  its  bishoiis 
had  sought  to  extend  and  continn  that  influence^  yet 
they  had  merely  availed  themselves*  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances to  augui'.'nt  their  own  |>eraonal  authority, 
without  acting   upon   any  dbtinct  and   well -devised 
scheme.     But  l^eo,  while  he  zealouslv  watched  over  his 
own  peculiar  tlock,  concentrated  all  thj  |M)wer8  of  his 
energetic  mind  upon  one  great  design,  which  he  seems 
to  have  formed  at  a  very  early  peritKl,  and  which  he 
kept  stealfxHtly  in  view  during  a  h>iig  and  eventful 
life',  following  it  out  with  consummate  boldness,  per- 
severance, and  tilsnt.     This  was  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  the  "  apostolic  chair"  as  a  spiritual  su- 
premacy over  every  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  exclusive  appropriation  for  its  occupant  of  the  title 
of  Papa,  or  father  of  the  whole  Christian  worUt     Leo 
may  therefore  be  regirded  as  the  precursor  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  in  this  respect  certainly  deserved  the  sur- 
name of  Great,  which  was  given  him.     The  evil  days 
amid  which  his  lot  was  cast  were  not  unfavorable,  as 
might  at  lirst  sight  be  supposed,  to  such  a  pmject.    The 
contending  parties  among  the  orthodox  clergy,  territied 
by  the  rapid  progress  of  ArianUm,  were  well  <lisposed  to 
refer  their  mnior  disputes  to  arbitration.    Leo,  who  well 
knew,  from  tha  example  of  his  predecessor  Innocent  I, 
that  the  transition  is  easy  from  instruction  to  command, 
in  the  numerous  and  elaborate  replies  which  he  address- 
ed to  inquiries  proceeding  from  various  ({uarters,  studi- 
ously adopted  a  tone  of  absolute  infallibility,  and  as- 
sumed the  right  of  enforcing  obedience  to  his  decisions 
as  an  unrjuestionable  prerogative  of  his  otHce,  deriving 
authority  for  such  a  position  from  the  relation  of  Peter 
to  Christ  and  to  the  other  apostles.    He  represented  Pe- 
ter as  most  intimatelv  conncctetl  with  Christ :  *'  Pctrum 
in  consortium  individiue  unitatis  assunitum,id  quod  ipse 
erat,  vohiit  nominari  dicendo:  Tu  es  Petrua  et  suim>t 
hanc  petram  oedificAbo  ecclesiam  meam,  ut  leterni  tem- 
pli  ficdilicatio,  mirabili  munere  gratia  dci,  in  Petri  solid- 
itate  consisterct;  hac  ecclesiam  suam  tinnitate  corn>bo- 
rans,  ut  illam  nee  humana  temeritas  posset  appetere,  nee 
portsB  contra  illam  inferi  pravalerent"  {/^tfers^  x,  1). 
This  community  of  person  into  which  the  liord  received 
Peter  is  then  made  to  extend  into  a  community  of  pow- 
er :  '*  (^uia  tu  es  Petrus,  i.  e.  cum  ego  sim  lapis  angnlaris, 
qui  facio  utraqne  unum,  ego  fundnmentuni,  pneter  qufHl 
nemo  fxitcst  aliud  {)onere;  tamen  tu  ({uoijue  i>etra  es, 
<(uia  mea  virtute  solidaris,  et  <{ute  mihi  potestate  sunt 
propria,  sint  tibi  mecum  participatione  communia*'  (f^f- 
terttj  iv,  2).     Peter  had  been  received  into  the  commu- 
nity of  jjerson  with  the  b)nl  as  a  reward  for  his  recog- 
nition and  worship  of  (Christ :  true,  he  had  denied  his 
Miwter,but  this  thel^ord  had  intentionally  ix^rmittcd  to 
happen.    But,  in  comparison  with  the  other  aiNKHtles,  he 
possesse<l  not  only  all  that  every  one  of  them  ditl,  but 
also  much  that  tlie  others  did  not  {Lefttr/t^  iv,  2),  and 
was  their  original  chief:  "Transivit  tiuidem  etiam  in 
alios  aix>stolos  jus  pote^>«tatis  istius  (ligamli  et  solvendi) 
et  ad  omnes  ccclesiaj  princiiK?s  decreti  hujus  constitutio 
commeavit,  sed  non  frustra  nni  c«)mmendatur,  quod  om- 
nibus intimetur.    Pctro  enim  ideo  hoc  singulariter  cred- 
itor, (pii  cunctis  ecclcHiju  rectoribus  Petri  forma  i»nP|)on- 
itur."    It  is  only  i«  him  that  the  a|)ostles  were  intnusted 
with  their  mission— in  him  thev  are  all  saved ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Lord  takes  s[>ecinl  care  of  him, 


and  that  his  faith  is  prayed  for  specially,  **  tanqiuun  alio- 
rum  status  certior  sit  futurus,  si  mens  pI;^ldpil}  vii^a  non 
fuerit.**  After  identifying  the  Church  with  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  Leo  identities  Peter  with  Christ.  This 
primacy  of  Peter  continues,  thereftire,  for  while  the  faith 
of  Peter  is  retahied,  all  the  privileges  attache<i  to  tliis 
faith  in  Peter  remain  also.  This  prinuu*y  continues 
among  the  followers  of  Peter,  for  they  hokl  the  same  re- 
lation towards  Peter  that  Peter  held  towards  Christ:  as 
Christ  was  in  Peter,  so  is  Peter  in  his  succeanors ;  it  is 
still  Peter  who,  thn>ugh  them,  fulfils  the  command  of 
Christ,  **  Fffd  mt/  shttp  /" — **  Christus  tantam  potentiain 
dedit  ei,quem  totius  ecclesis  principem  fecit,  ut  si  quid 
etiam  nostris  temporibus  rei'te  |>er  uos  agitur  recteque 
disponitur,  illius  operibus,  illius  sit  gubeniaculis  depu- 
tandum,  cui  dictum  est :  Kt  tu  conversus  contirma  fratres 
tuos"  (iStrtHon,  iv,  4).  While  affecting  the  utmost  hu- 
mility when  spejiking  of  himself  personally  as  unwor- 
thy of  his  higli  office,  he  speaks  of  that  office  itself  a» 
the  most  exalted  station. 

It  was  more  difficult  for  Leo,  however,  to  prove  that 
the  bishop  of  Jiuin*'  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.    Home, 
says  Leo,  has  been  gloritied  by  the  death  of  the  tw-j 
greatest  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  who  bnmght  the  (ji«*- 
pel  to  the  Eternal  City ;  and  Leo  claims  to  dis<^^)ver  a 
ft|)ecLal  l*rovideiice  in  this  coming  of  Peter  to  Home,  so 
that  that  city  should  through  him  and  in  him  become 
the  centre  of  the  Christian  world.     "  Ut  hujus  enarra- 
bilis  gratiac  (incamationL«)  ))er  totum  mundum  diffiui- 
deretur  effectus,  Komanum  regnum  dixnna  providcntia 
praeparavit;  cujus  ad  eos  limites  increraenta  perducta 
sunt,  ()uibus  cuiictarum  undique  gentium  viciiui  et  coii- 
tigtia  esset  universitas.     DiB|)osito  namque  divinitus 
operi  maxime  congruebat,  ut  multa  regna  uno  otrnfcede- 
rarentur  imfierio  et  citt>  pervios  haberet  populos  pnedi- 
catio  generalis,  quos  unius  teueret  regimen  civitatis" 
(Sfrm,  Ixxxii,  2).     Here,  finding  dogmatical  ai^umeuts 
unavailable  for  his  purpose,  Leo  turns  to  histor>-,  which 
he  arranges  to  suit  himself.     With  re^nl  now  to  the 
relation  existing  between  the  blsh<»p  of  Kome  ami  the 
other  bishops,  Iak)  says  expressly,  **  All  the  bishops  hare 
indeed  the  same  office,  but  not  the  Bsane  |K>wer.     For 
even  among  the  apostles,  although  they  were  all  called 
apostles,  there  existed  a  remarkable  distinct  ion,  for  one 
only,  Peter,  held  the  first  rank.     From  this  results  the 
difference  among  the  bishops.     It  is  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  Church  that  all  have  not  the  equal  right  to  ex-    ^ 
press  all  things,  but  that'  in  each  ))rovince  there  is  one   «■ 
(the  bishop  of  the  principal  place  in  the  province)  who  «-j 
has  the  first  voice  among  his  brethren.     Again,  the 
who  occupy  more  important  sees  (the  metropolitans  of 
dioceses)  have  still  greater  power.     But  the  directior-^r 
of  the  whole  Church  is  the  care  of  the  chair  of  St.Pfeter 
and  n<»  one  can  take  anything  away  from  him  who  i. 
the  head  of  all.*'  Potent  but  unconscious  instruments  ir^  .^ 
forwarding  Iah)*s  ambitious  schemes  were  found  in  tl 
barbarian  chiefs  whose  power  was  not  yet  consnlidat 
and  who  were  eager  to  propitiate  one  who  po 
such  weight  with  the  priesthood,  and  through  ther 
could  either  calm  into  submission  or  excite  to  rebellK 
an  ignorant  and  fanatit;  multitude.     But,  though  tl 
minds  of  men  were  in  some  degree  prepared  and  di 
l>o)>i^d  to  yield  to  such  domination,  it  was  scarcely  to 
cx[»ected  that  the  effort  should  not  provoke  jealousy  a 
resistance.    A  strong  opposition  was  speedily  organi«==' 
both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  and  soon  assumeil  I  1 

attitude  of  open  deliance.     In  the  West  the  contest  i^^^-^' 
brought  to  an  iwue  bv  the  controversy  with  Hilarv  * 

Aries  (see  Hii.akics  Arelatenris)  concerning  the  d^^Sff 
osition  of  Chelidonius,  bishop  of  Vearmtio  (Bcsan^ra^*' 
who  had  marrie<i  a  widow,  which  was  forbidden  by   i^-^* 
canons.     Chelidonius  appealed  to  Leo,  who  reinst*-*^**^^ 
him  in  his  see.     Hilary  was  summoned  to  Rome  uy  »<^' 
several  charges  bn>ught  against  him  by  other  bisb^*!** 
of  (laul,  to  whom  his  severity  was  obnoxious;  and  ^"^^ 
obtaincfl  a  rescript  from  the  emperor  Valentinian     '** 
suspending  lliUry  from  his  episcopal  office.    This 
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peminn,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  lasting,  I  spirit  of  arrogant  as8uini)ti(>n  in  which  it  was  conceived, 
although  the  fact  has  been  taken  hold  of  by  coiitrY)ver-  |  But  when  the  whole  of  the  s|)ecial  business  was  con- 
i*ial  writers  as  a  Mtretch  of  jurisdiction  in  the  sec  of  i  eluded,  at  the  verv  last  sitting,  a  formal  re6olutiou  was 
Koine.    Quesnel  publishe<i  a  dissertation  upon  this  con-    pni|M)se<l  and  |>asse<i,  to  the  effect  that  while  the  Koniau 
tniversy  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Leo  (Paris,  1H75).    nee  was,  in  virtue  of  its  antiquity,  entitlctl  to  take  for- 
The  ti>tal  defeat  and  severe  punishment  of  the  (iallican  '  inal  jin^cetience  of  ever\' other,  the  see  ofC>)nstaiitinoile 
bishop  tilled  his  supporters  wiih  terror,  and  the  edict  i  was  to  stantl  next  in  rank,  was  to  be  regarded  as  inde- 
of  Valentinian  served  as  a  sort  of  charter,  in  virtue  of  '  pendent  from  every  other,  and  to  exercise  fidl  jurisdic- 
which  the  K(»maii  bisho|)s  exerciscnl  f»>r  centuries  nn-  '  tion  over  the  churches  of  .\.sia,  Thratre,  i.nd  I'ontus. 
di>pute«l  jurisdiction  over  Frant.*e,  Spaui,  (iermany,  aiul '  Tlie  r«t*istance  of  Loo  was  all  in  vain.     The  obnt)xious 
Brirain.    In  the  East  the  struggle  was  much  more  com-  i  canons  were  fully  confirmed,  and  thus  one  half  of  the 
plii'ated  and  the  result  raudi  let»s  satisfactory'.     The  ar-  i  sovtn'igiity  nt  which  he  aimed  was  lost  forever,  at  the 
chimandrite  Kutyches  («|.  v.),  in  his  vehement  denunci-  i  very  moment  when  victory  seemed  no  longer  doubtful. 
atioii<»fNestorius.  having  been  l>etravefi  into  errors,  ver\-  .  Leo  made  anotlur  and  last  effort  on  the  2*2d  of  Msv, 
(lifforent,  indeed,  but  considered  equally  dangenms,  was  '  452,  when  he  wrote  to  Marcian  and  to  Pulcheria,  threat- 
anathematized,  depose<l,  and  excommunicated,  in  A.D.  i  ening,  but  in  vain,  to  excomnmnicate  Anatolius.   In  457, 
44^,  by  the  synod  of  Omstantinople.     Against  this  sen-  i  after  the  death  of  Marcian,  the  jiarty  of  Eutychcs  made 
teni*  he  sought  retlress  by  soliciting  the  interference  «)f  ,  a  last  effort,  and  l)esought  the  new  cmpen»r  to  assemble 
the  bisho|>s  of  Alexandria  and  Itome.     His  cause  was    a  council  to  condemn  the  decrees  f)f  that  of  Chalccdon, 
eagerly  espouse<1  by  the  former.     As  for  liCO,  he  i^Toie    bur  the  cmfjcror  n  fused  to  j-ield  to  this  request, 
to  rhe  patriarch  Flavianus  (q.  v.),  telling  him  that  "he  '      In  the  mean  time  serious  events  were  taking  place 
hail  been  informed  of  the  disturl»ances  which  had  taken  ',  at  Home.     In  452  the  dreaded  king  <»f  the  Huns,  Attila, 
l»la«.-e  in  the  (Jhurch  of  (.Constantinople  by  the  eniju'ror,  |  invaded  Italy,  and,  after  sai'king  aiul  plundering  A(|ui- 
and  was  suqirised  that  Flavianus  had  not  at  omre  writ-    leia,  Pavia,  and  Milan,  he  marched  against  Home.    Va- 
ten  t«»  him  about  it,  and  informed  him  thereof  l)efore  |  kntinian.  pmving  himstlf  ur.tit  for  his  high  position, 
the  subject  ba<l  been  disclosed  to  any  one  else."     Ix*«»  ^  remained  at  Kavenna,  and  ^i'tius  himself  saw  safety  in 
al>«i  infonned  Flavianus  that  he  had  r(HH.>ive<l  a  letter    flight  only.    The  H(»nian  s<nate  ass<nible<l  to  diliberate 
fn»Mi  Eutyches  comi>laining  that  his  cxcommunicatitMi  |  on  what  ^hould  Ik*  done  in  this  emergency,  and  resist- 
hail  been  without  just  cause,  and  that  his  appeal  to  '  ance  lN*ing  considered  impossible,  Ia:o  was  chosen  as  a 
Home  had  not  been  considennl.     Flavianus  was  to  send    mediator  and  sent  to  Atiila.    What  the  arguments  cm- 
to  Ki^me  a  competent  envoy,  with  full  information  <»f  all    ployed  by  the  eliKiuent  fuppliant  may  have  lievn  historj' 
rhe  fiartictilars  of  the  case,  to  render  final  judgment  in  '  has  failed  to  ncord;  but  the  Huns  spare<l  Kome,  and, 
the  matter.     In  a  case  like  the  present,  says  lx>o,  in  '  in  consideration  of  a  sum  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  with- 
his  conclusion,  the  lirst  thing  of  all  to  Ix*  attended  to  is  i  drew  from  Italy  and  retired  Ix'yond  the  Danube.     This 
**ut  sine  strepitu  conccrtationum  et  custiKiiatur  caritas  i  action  of  Attila  a|<i>ean.'d  so  strange  that  it  was  consid- 
et  Veritas  defendatur.**     In  a  letter  of  the  sr.me  date  to  j  enni  im}MH*sible  to  ac(rount  for  it  except  by  a  miracle, 
the  emperor,  Leo  rejoices  that  Theo«losius  has  not  only  ■  Acconling  to  tlie  lcgcn«l,  Attila  confessed  to  his  officer* 
a  royal,  but  als^o  a  priestly  heart,  and  carefully  guarded    that  during  the  ad(!rcss  of  Ixo  a  venerable  old  man  ap- 
agaiiiht  schism,  for  ''the  state  also  is  in  the  l>cst  con-    pearcd  to  him,  holding  a  sword  with  whuh  he  threat- 
dition  when  the  holy  Trinity  is  worshipited  in  unity."    encd  to  slay  him  if  he  rrsistf<lthe  voice  of  (x(k!.    When 
^Icanwhilc  a  general  council  was  summoned  to  \to  held    again  in  455  liome  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Vandals,  who, 
*ni  the  1st  of  August,  449,  at  Ephesus,  and  thither  the    taking  advantage  t»f  the  disturbances  which  f«)lIowed 
AnibassaelorH  of  Ix^o  repaireei.  for  the  purpose  of  reading    the  death  of  Valentinian.  had  invaded  Italy,  the  senate 
^luUicly  the  above  letter  to  Flavianus.     But  a  ^reat  '  had  a  seci>nd  time  recourse  to  I>eo,  and  sent  him  to 
vnajority  of  the  congregatetl  fathers,  acting  under  con-  >  (lenstric.     But  this  time  his  eloquence  did  not  prove 
T^A  of  the  president.  Dic^curiLs  «»f  Alexandria,  nfuse<l    so  suriH'ssfnl.     (ienseric  consentenl  only  to  promise  not 
€^*  listen  to  the  document,  passed  tumultuously  a  s(;rics    to  bum  the  city,  and  to  spare  the  life  of  the  inhabitants, 
«"»f  resolutions  favorable  to  Eutychcs,  excommunicated    and  from  plunder  three  of  the  most  important  chunhes. 
"t  ^e  most  zealous  of  his  opponents,  and  not  only  treateel    The  other  parts  of  the  town  were  abandoned  to  the  sol- 
't)e  Roman  envoys  with  indignity,  but  even  offered  vio-  '  diers  for  n  fortnight.    The  n  mainder  of  Le-o's  life  i>as.e(d 
l<*nre  to  their  persons.     Hence  this  assembly,  whri«je  '  without  further  disturlmnce.     While  engaged  in   his 
^tA   were  all  sulMHK4uently  annulle<l,  is  known  in  ece-le-  i  m.-hemes  of  aggrandizement,  he  never  ne^'lectcd  for  a 
^iaMtical  histor>'  as  the  SymhhiJf  lAtlmrimtli*,     The  ve-  I  moment  to  pursue  and  repn-KS  hinsy  within  the  states 
ht*mc>nt  complaints  addresse^d  to  TheMslosius  by  the  or-  ;  where  his  uuihority  was  n cognised.     Having  hanud 
tho<l«)x  leaders  proved  fmitless,  and  the  triumph  of  their    that  there  were  still  a  large  number  of  Mai.iel.u>ans  in 
^>I>*>nrnt»  was  for  a  time  complete,  when  the  sudden  '  li<ime,  he  caused  tliem  to  U*  huiitiHl  up  ajid  puni>hed. 
*"*«^l  Ii4»fthe  empewr,  in  45<^ again  awakiMieil  the  liofK's  '  He  acted  with  as  much  s<'veriry  against  the  IVlagians 
•'^•^^    calletl  forth  the  exertions  eif  I>*o.     In  conseepu'uce    and  the  rrisiMllianists.     Barl>eyrac  (  Traiie  dv  la  morale 
**'  t^l"!*  pressing  representations  of  his  envoys.  Anatolius,    ths  Pireit^  e.  17,  Jj  2)  even  arcuses  him  of  having  afiproved, 
*be    successor  e>f  tlavianus,  together  with  all  the  clergy    and   |H.'rhflf)s    instigated,  the    vi«)lent   measures  taken 
*     ^-''•"nuitantinople,  was  induced  to  subscrilte  the  Om-    against  flie  heR-tics  during  his  {tontificate,  and  adduces 
*'****<3n  of  Faith  c(»ntaine<t  in  the  Epistle  to  Flavianus,  '  in  pn)of  the  letter  of  this  p<»pe  to  Turibius,  bishop  pri- 
JJ"*    tjo  transmit  it  for  signature  to  all  the  dii>c<.*sos  of  '  mate  of  S|»ain,  omceming  the  rriscillianists.     Be-au- 
/^      ^liast.     Encourage<l  by  this  sucevss.  I>io  tmlicited  '  stibre  (in  his  Ilitttoirf  tin  Maitivh.,  1.  9,  c.  J>,  t.  2,  p.  75<i) 
"^    '"iew  monarch,  Marcian.  t4)  summcm  a  grand  e'eiuncil  '  g<K*s  further,  and  charges  \ao  with  haxniig  falseily  ac- 
^  Retinal  adjustment  of  the  question  concerning  the    enseal  the  Manielneans  and  I'rist'illianists  of  the  mis- 
**-*^  of  Christ,  which  still  prove^l  a  sotiree  of  discorrl,  '  dee*ds  for  which  tliey  were  condennied. 
..  *■   **tnuned  every  ner\'e  to  have  it  heM  in  Italy,  where  '      Ixk*  is  paid  to  have  Ikhmi  the  originator  of  the  fasts 
J  *  **"^n  adherents  would  necessarily  have  y)re|MinderateMi.  I  of  Ix*nt  and  IVnte<'ost.     An  old  leg<  nd.  found  hi  a^nim- 
...    *  His.  Iiowcver,  he  faileel,  as  the  council  was  held  at  i  bcr  of  ancient  writers,  relaien  that  in  the  Ir.lter  part  of 
**l«-'edon  in  OctolK»r,  451.     Although  the  Homan  leg-  |  his  life  Iami  rut  off  one  of  his  han(!s;  seme.  Th.  Hay- 
'.^   whose  language  was  of  the  most  im|K^rious  tie*-  ,  naud  among  th(>m.  give  as  the  rea.son  (hat  r>  woman  of 
r*tirtii,  difl  not  fail  broadly  to  assent  the  pretensions  .  great  lieauiy  having  «»nce.  on  Easter-day,  1km 'n  pe-nnitted 
^      ''''wrth  by  the  repre?sentative  e»f  St.  Peter,  at  first  all    to  kiss  his  hand,  tlie  jMipc  felt  unholy  tiesires.  r.n<l  thus 
.'^^  smemthly.     The   Epistle  to  Flavianus  was  ad-    punishe<l  this  relK'Uion  of  the  Hesli,  and  they  aild  thai  it 
*<^(l  as  a  rule  of  faith  f<»r  the  guidance  of  the  uni-  '  is  fn>ni  that  time  the  custom  of  kis.«ing  the  ]-m>ih:'s  fenit 
^^^  Church,  and  no  protest  was  entcrcel  a^^^in6t  tlu;    wns  intrixiui^ed.     Subellicus  and  others  assert  that  the 
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pope  only  punished  himself  for  having  conferred  orders 
on  a  man  who  proved  unworthy.  All  state  that  his 
hand  was  finally  restored  to  him  by  a  miracle.  He 
diedAprUll,4Gl. 

The  works  of  Leo  consist  of  diftcouraes  delivered  on 
the  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  or  on  otlier  solemn 
occasions,  and  of  letters.     I.  Sekmones. — Of  these,  the 
first  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  which  have  come  down  to 
posterity,  wc  possess  D6.    There  are  5  Dt  Xatali  ijmiUf 
preached  «)u  anniversaries  of  his  ordination,  6  De  Col- 
kctiif  9  I)e  Jejnnio  Decimi  MensiSf  10  De  XatieUate 
Dominiy  8  In  Epiphniua  Domini^  19  Ih  Passione  Domi- 
nij  2  De  Remrrectione  Domini,  2  De  Ascennone  Domini, 
8  De  Pentecostej  4  De  Jejunio  Pentecosfes,  1  In  Xatali 
Apostoiorum  Petri  et  Pauliy  1  In  SaUdi  S,  Petri  Apo$- 
toliy  1  In  Octavis  Apostoiorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  1  In  Xatali 
S,  iMurentii  Marty ris^  9  De  Jejunvj  Septimi  MensiSf  1  De 
Gradibus  Ascentionis  ad  Beatitudinem^  1  Tractatus  con- 
tra Ilcerenm  Eutychis,    Milman  (//w/.  Lat.  Christuinify, 
i,  258)  thus  comments  on  these  productions  of  Leo : 
"  His  sermons  singularly  contrast  with  the  florid,  des- 
ultory, and  often  imaginative  and  impassioned  style  of 
the  Greek  preachers.     They  are  brief,  simple,  severe , 
without  fancy,  without  metaphy^ic  subtlety,  without 
passion;  it  is  the  Roman  censor  animadverting  with 
nervous  majesty  on  the  vices  of  the  people;  the  Roman 
pnetor  dictating  the  law,  and  delivering  with  authority 
the  doctrine  of  the  faitli.     They  are  singularly  Chris- 
tian— Christian  as  dwelling  almost  exclusively  on  Christ, 
hU  birth,  his  passion,  his  resurrection ;  only  polemic  so 
far  as  called  upon  by  the  prevailing  controversies  to  as- 
sert with  special  emi)hasis  the  perfect  deity  and  the 
perfect  manhood  of  Christ."     II.  Epistol.«. — These, 
extending  to  the  number  of  173,  are  addressed  to  the 
reigning  emperors  and  their  consorts,  to  synods,  to  re- 
ligious communities,  to  bishops  and  other  dignitaries, 
and  to  sundry  influential  personages  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times.     They  afford  an  im- 
mense mass  of  most  valuable  information  on  the  pre- 
vailing heresies,  controversies,  and  doubts  on  matters  of 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  Church  government.     Besides 
the  96  Sermones  and  173  Epistolm  mentioned  above,  a 
considerable  number  of  tracts  have  from  time  to  time 
been  ascribed  to  tliis  pope,  but  their  authenticity  is 
either  so  doubtful  or  their  spuriousness  so  evident  that 
they  are  now  universally  set  aside.    A  list  of  these,  and 
an  investigation  of  their  origin,  will  bo  foimd  in  the  edi- 
tion of  the  brothers  Djdlerini,  m  jre  particularly  described 
below.     In  consequence  of  the  reputation  deservedly 
gained  by  Leo,  his  writings  have  always  been  eagerly 
stuiUed.    But,  although  a  vast  number  of  MSS.  are  still 
in  existence,  none  of  these  exhibit  his  works  in  a  com- 
plete form,  and  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
bring  together  any  portion  of  them  for  many  hundred 
years  after  his  death.     The  Senwynia  were  dispersed  in 
the  Ltictionariaj  or  select  discourses  of  distinguished  di- 
vines, employed  in  places  of  public  worship  until  the 
11th  century,  when  they  flrst  began  to  be  picked  out  of 
these  cumbrous  storehouses  and  transcribed  separately, 
whilo  the  Epi»lolie  were  gradually  gathered  into  imper- 
fect groups,  or  remained  embodied  in  the  general  col- 
lectiojis  of  papal  constitutions  and  canons. 

(.)f  th?  numerous  printed  editions  of  Leo  I's  works, 
the  fiHt  was  published  by  Swoynheym  and  Pannartz 
(Rome,  1470,  fuL),  under  the  inspection  if  Andrew,  bish- 
oj)  of  .Vloria,  comprining  92  Sermones  and  5  Epistohv, 
Tiie  best  two  editions  were  published  at  Paris  ( 1675, 
2  vols.  4to)  by  Pasquier  Que^nel  and  by  the  B.illerini 
(Verona,  1755-57,  3  vols.  fol.>.  Of  Quesnel's  edition  it 
is  tlue  to  say  tliat,  by  the  aid  of  a  lar;re  numl)er  of  MSS., 
preserved  chiefiy  in  the  librnrli  .<  of  France,  he  was  en- 
alded  to  introduce  such  essential  improvements  into  the 
text,  and  by  his  erudite  industry  illustrated  so  clearly 
the  obscurities  in  which  many  of  the  documents  were 
involved,  that  the  works  of  I^o  now  for  the  flrst  time 
assumed  an  unmutilated,  hitelligible,  an<l  8atisfact4)T\' 
aspect.     But  the  admiration  excited  by  the  skill  with 


which  the  anluous  task  had  been  executed  soon  received 
a  check.  Upon  attentive  perusal  the  notes  and  diiwer- 
tations  were  found  to  contain  such  free  remarks  u|)oa 
many  of  the  opinions  and  usages  of  the  primitive  C-hun*h, 
antl,  above  all,  to  manifest  such  unequivocal  hostility  ui 
the  despotism  of  the  Roman  see,  that  the  volumes  fell 
under  the  Imn  of  the  Inquisition  very  shortly  after  their 
publication,  and  were  included  in  the  Index  Librorum 
Prohibi/orum  of  1682.  Notwithstanding  these  denun- 
ciations, the  book  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  was  re- 
printed, without  any  suppression  or  modiflcation  of  the 
obnoxi(»us  passages,  at  Lyons,  in  1700.  Hence  the 
heads  of  the  Romish  Church  became  anxious  to  supply 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  so  e^.tensively  circulated. 
This  undertaking  was  flrst  attempted  by  Peter  Cacciari, 
a  Carmelite  monk  of  the  Propaganda,  whose  labors  {S. 
Leonis  Moffni  Opera  omnia  [Rome,  1753-1755,  2  vols* 
foL]  ;  ExercitcUumes  in  Umrersa  S»  Leonis  \Iagni  Ojtera 
[Rome,  1751,  foL])  might  have  attracted  attention  and 
praise  had  they  not  been,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  brought  to  a  close,  entirely  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  those  of  the  brothers  Peter  and  Jerome  Balle> 
rini,  presbyters  of  Verona.  Their  edition,  indeed,  is  en- 
titled to  take  the  first  place,  both  on  account  of  the  pu- 
rity of  the  text,  corrected  from  a  great  number  of  MSS., 
chiefly  Roman,  not  before  collated,  the  arrangement  of 
the  different  parts,  and  the  notes  and  disquisititms.  A 
full  description  of  these  volumes,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
Quesnel  and  Cacciari,  is  to  be  founil  in  Schonemann 
{Bibl,  Patrum  IaU,  vol  ii,  §  42),  who  has  bestowetl  more 
than  usual  care  upon  this  section.  See  Maimbourg, 
ilistoire  du  PotOificat  de  Leon  (Paris,  1687, 4to^;  Arendt, 
Leo  (L  Grasse  (Mainz,  1835, 8vo);  Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Litrrat, 
(Supi)L  Band.  2d  part,  §  159<162) ;  Alex,  de  Saint-Clie- 
n>n,  Ilistoire  du  Pontificat  de  jS7.  Leon  le  Granti  et  tie  son 
siecle  (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  Ph.  de  Momay,  UisUtire  Puntijictile 
(1612,  12mo,  p.  71);  Bruys,  Hist,  des  Papes  (La  ilaye, 
1732, 5  vols.  4to),  i,  218;  Baronius,  AtaudeM  Ecdesiastici 
(Lucques,  1738,  19  vols.  foL),  vii,  536-638;  viii,  1-240; 
(t.  Bcrtazzolo,  Hreve  Descrittione.  dellti  Vifa  di  sim  Letme 
primo  ct  di  Attila  FlageUo  di  Dio  (Mantua,  1614, 4to); 
Gfrorer,  Kirchengesch.  ii,  I ;  E.  Perthel,  Pabst  Iaos  I 
Leben  u,  Lehren  (1813) ;  C.  T.  Hefele,  ConciliengescAickte, 
voL  ii ;  Miltnan,  Ifist,  lAitin  Christianity^  vol.  i,  ch.  iv; 
Neander,  Church  History,  ii,  1(^,  169  sq.,  508  sq.,  708  sq. ; 
Dumoulin,  Vie  et  Religion  de  deux  bans  Papes  Leon  I  et 
Gregoire  /  ( 1 650) ;  Baxmann,  PUitik  der  Pdpste,  i,  1 3  sq.  i 
Lea,  Studies  in  Ch,  Hist,  (PhiL  1869, 8vo :  see  its  Index) ; 
Riddle,  Hist,  Papacy,  i,  171  sq.;  Schrik'kh,  Kirdtengesch, 
xvii,00  sq.;  Herzog,7^ea/-£nc:yili  viii, '296-311}  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Ronum  Rutg.  and  Myth,  ii,  746  sq. ; 
Migne,  jVomp.  Encyr,  Thiol,  ii,  1152  ;  Bergier,  Diet,  de 
Theol.  iv,  34  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Riog,  Genirale,  xxx,  704 
-70.S ;  Engl,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Christian  Remembrancer.  1854, 
p^  201  sq. 

Leo  II,  Pope,  was  bom  at  Cedelle,  in  Sicily,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  7th  century.     He  became  flrst  canon 
regular,  then  cardinal  priest,  and  finally  pope,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Agatho.    Although  his  predecessor  had  died 
in  Januarv  of  the  same  vear,  he  was  installed  as  late  as 
August,  682,  by  the  emperor  Constantine  V,  as  ''the 
rothit  holy  and  blessed  archbishop  of  old  Rome,  and  uni-     — 
versal  |)ope."     The  reasons  of  this  delay  are  unknown.  .^ 
S<M>n  after  his  election  Constantine  requested  him  to   ■« 
8end  to  (J<»nNtantino[)le  an  ambassador,  with  full  author-  '— 
ity  to  decide  at  once  on  all  (|uestion8  of  dogmas  and  ^ 
canons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  interests.    But  Leo,  per— — 
(teiving  the  aim  of  tlie  request^  sent  only  a  sulMleacon,.M« 
who  would  not  act  in  matters  of  any  importance  without 
first  consulting  with  Rome.     He  also  immediately 
semblcil  a  syntKl  to  approve  of  the  acts  <»f  the  sixtl 
(Kcumenical  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  681,  whicl 
had  been  brought  to  Rome  by  the  legates  of  Agatha    ■* 
In  6M^)  he  sent  a  legate  to  Constantine,  with  a  lett 
anathematizing  the  heres}'  of  the  Monothelites,  and 
]>ope  Honorius  (625-638),  "who,  instead  of  purifying 
the  Ai)ostolic  Church  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
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bu  come  near  overthrowing  the  faith  by  his  treason**  |  companioil  in  triumph  to  the  Lateran  palace.    A  court 

(Labbe,  C<mc,  vi,  1246).     Leo  suufjcht  to  induce  all  the  '  coroiKKwd  of  the  bishops  and  counU  proceeded  to  the 

churchea  to  accept  the  decisions  of  that  council,  and  for  '  trial  of  the  conspirators  who  had  attempted  the  life  of 

that  purpooe  translated  them  from  (ircek  into  Latin,  '.  the  po|)e,  and  the  two  chiefs,  Paschal  and  Campulus, 

sending  a  copy  of  them  in  the  latter  language  x*\  the  :  were  exiltd  to  France.    From  this  ver}-  lenient  sentence 

Spanish  bishops.     He  ap|)ears  also  t(»  have  given  his  i  and  other  concomitant  circumstances,  it  apfjoars  that 

ambassador  four  letters,  somewhat  similar  as  to  their  .  Charlemagne  had  greatly  at  heart  the  conciliation  of  the 

conteuta  (see  Mansi,  xi,  10o()-1058),  addressed  to  the  I  Komaiis  in  general,  in  order  to  deter  them  frombetakuig 

bi»ho|wi  of  Ostrogothia,  count  Simplicius,  king  Erwig,  i  themselves  again  to  tlie  protection  of  the  (ireek  em|)cr- 

an<l  the  metropolitan  bisho]!  Quiricus  of  Toledo,  ex-  |  ors.    In  800  (Jhark^mapie  himself  visited  Italy,  and  wss 

preAsing  his  wish  that  all  the  bisho}jH  of  SjNiin  would    met  at  Nomentum,  outside  of  Home,  by  the  p(^|^,  and 

indorse  the  acts  of  the  CViuncil  of  Constantinople.     In  ,  the  next  day  he  repaired  to  the  BaMlira  of  the  Vatican, 

thei«e  letters  he  says:  **Honorius  has  falsitied  the  hivi-  ^  escorted  by  the  soldiers  and  the  pco{:le.     After  a  few 

olable  rule  of  a^iostolic  succession  which  he  had  received  ,  dnys  Charl(  magne  i-onvokc  d  a  numerous  assembly  of 

:fn»m  his  predecessors."     Baronius,  wi^hiug  to  rehabili-  :  ]irilat(-ts  abbots,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  Franks 

*atc  Leo,  denies  the  authenticity  of  these  letters,  while  ,  as  will  as  Komans,  to  examine  certain  charges  brought 

^agi  attempts  to  uphold  it;  Gfrorer  {Kirchtnt/ftch.  vol.  '  egain&t  the  p<»pe  by  the  partisans  of  Paschal  and  Ctrc- 

^ii«  pt.  i,  P.3U7  sq.)  also  maintains  their  genuineness,  and  '  pulus,  but  no  proofs  were  elicited,  and  Leo  liimsclf,  tak- 

.^Mlduces  in  proof  of  it  their  corresponding  precisely  with  '  ing  the  book  of  gospels  in  his  hand,  declared  himself  in- 

-be  decisions  of  the  fourteenth  Coimcil  «>f  Toledo.     Leo  !  nocent.     On  Christmas-day  of  that  year  the  pontiff  of- 

'  o  obtained  from  Constanthie  a  promise  that  after  the  ,  liciated  in  the  liasilica  of  the  Vatican,  in  presence  of 

leath  of  the  titular  archbishop  of  Kavenna  his  succes-  ,  Charlemagne  and  bis  numerous  retinue.     As  Charle- 

should,  acconiing  to  an  old  custom  fallen  into  dis-  '  magne  was  preparing  to  leave  the  church,  the  pontiff 

,oome  to  Rome  to  be  consecrated.     In  exchange  for  '  stopped  him,  and  placed  a  rich  crown  upon  his  head, 

c:  ftjis  concession,  Leo  relieved  the  see  of  Havenna  from    while  the  cKrg>'  and  the  pe(»ple,  at  the  same  moment, 

cfie  obligation  of  paying  the  taxes  formerly  levied  on  j  cried  out  "Corolt)  jiiwimo,''  **Augu8to  magno  impcra- 

t,t»e    occasion  of  such  consecration.     Leo  was  a  great ,  tori,"*  with  other  expressions  and  acclamations  which 

fViend  of  Church  music,  and  did  much  towards  improv-  i  were  wont  to  be  used  in  proclaiming  Roman  emperors. 

>ii?    the  Gregorian  chant.     He  built  a  church  to  St.  '  Three  times  the  acclamations  were  repeated,  after  which 

^•^ul,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  the  custom  of  sprink-  '  the  po{)e  was  the  tirst  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  em|)er- 

^*'"^  the  people  with  holy  water.     He  died  in  July,  688: '  or.     From  that  time  Charlemagne  left  off  the  titles  of 

rlic-   ^xact  date  is  not  ascertained,  and  the  Roman  Cath-    king  and  patrician,  and  styled  himse'lf  Augustus  and 

**^'c     Church  commemorates  him  on  the  28th  of  June. !  em|)eror  of  the  Romans,  and  he  addressed  the  emperor 

^*'_€5    X>upin,  hiblioth,de$  Autturs  EccU$,  v,  105;  Platina,    of  Constantinople  by  the  name  of  brother.     Thus  was 

^^■^^<*ria  dtUe  Vite  dti  Sommi  Pontejici;  Ciaconius,  1 't/cr  I  the  Western  empire  revived  826  years  after  Odoacer  had 

Auguttulus,  the  last  nominal  FuccefHir 

the  throne  of  the  West.     Fr<  m  that 

the  Eastern  emperors  to  the  Fuprcmo 

^.  -    --*.,  M^M.^^,  Mj^^^^^MMw^,v.y  ,y  ...^  .  .^...,  „.,  .^.  w^.,    ..^...... ..,,..  xi^.^.  the  duchy  of  Rome  was  at  en  end,  end 

***<tlc,  Hitt.  of  the  Papacy^  i,  800.  '  the  popes  from  the  same  date  assumed  the  t(mi  oral  au- 

^*«0  m.  Pope,  who  bn>ught  about  the  elevation  of  ',  thority  over  the  city  and  duchy,  in  subonlinction,  hcw- 

ij^,^    f  rankish  king  to  the  jjosition  of  emperor  of  the  ,  ever,  to  Charlemagne  and  his  successors;  they  began, 

^  •'i^t-,  and  thus  relieved  the  Roman  pontificate  of  fur-  I  also,  to  coin  money,  with  the  pontiff's  name  on  one  side 

♦  w*^*"  subjection  to  the  (ircek  emperors,  was  a  native  of  i  and  that  of  the  emperor  <in  the  other.    In  804  the  pope, 

^*^    Internal  City,  and  was  elected  after  the  death  of  i  during  Christmas,  visited  Charlemagne  at  his  court  at 

^'^••i^n  I,  l>ec.  26,796.     Immediately  affer  his  election  j  Arpiifgrana  (Aix-la-Cha|>elle).     In  the  division  which 

?^^  ^"<»inmunicated  th«:  intelligence  to  Charlemagne,  and, '  Chark  magne  made  by  will  of  his  dominions  amcrg  his 

***-^  liis  predecessor,  acknowledged  allegiance.    Charle-  ,  tons,  the  city  of  Reme  was  declared  to  belong  to  him 

?***jme  replied  by  a  letter  of  congratulatitn.  which  he  i  who  should  bear  the  title  of  emperor.     Louin  le  Debon- 

V^'^iS'ted  to  the  abl'ot  An^bertus,  whf»m  he  commis-  |  naire  was  afterguards  invcFted  with  that  title  by  Charle- 

•*«"*nt<l  toce>nfer  with  the  new  pontiff  rehpecting  the  re-  i  magne  himself,  and  we  find  him  acconlingly.  after  the 


^*'*tiA  between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  "Patrician  of    death  of  his  father,  assuming  the  supreme  juri^liction 


»*o  lionMuis,"  for  this  was  the  title  which  Charh  magne  i  over  that  city  on  the  occai-ion  of  a  frei-h  consjiiracj* 
1  ***  assumed.  In  796  Leo  sent  to  Charlemagne  the  .  which  broke  out  against  Leo,  the  heads  of  which  were 
^^^'^  c*f  St.  Peter  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of  Re>me,  convicted  by  the  ordinary-  courts  of  Rome,  and  put  to 
|M^H.*«ktiiif;  the  king  to  send  some  of  his  nobles  to  admin-    death.    Louis  found  fault  with  the  rigor  of  the  sentence 


J    .  *^  ttisault,  the  motive  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascer-    been  alarmed  at  this  procw  dnig,  sent  mt  sseng<  rs  to  the 

l^*^*^,wa»committedon  theperwn  of  theyiope.    While    conrt  of  Lotiis  to  juhtify  himbelf.     Meanwhile  he  fell 

gtr**  ^as  riding  on  horseback,  followed  by  the  clergy,  and  ;  s<'ri«nf.ly  ill,  and  the  people  of  Rcme  broke  out  into  in- 

^^^■^^ing  the  Uturg>',  a  canon  by  the  name  of  Paschal 

^JJJI"  •  sacristan  called  Campulus,  accompanied  by  many 

^*7?*^  ruffians,  fell  upon  him,  threw  him  fn>m  his  horse, 

^1?    Uragged  him  into  the  convent  of  St.  Sylvester, 

***n  they  stabbed  him  in  many  places,  endeavoring 

^    ^^t  out  his  eyes  and  cut  out  his  tongue.     Leo,  how- 

^''>  Mras  delivered  by  his  friends  from  the  hands  of  the 


jl^^^ns,  and  uken  to  Spoleti  under  the  [irotection  of  the 

1^^^  nf  Spoleti,  where  he  soon  after  recoverc<l;  thence  he 

Celled  as  far  asPaderljoni  in  (iermany,  where  Charle- 

^^JJ^n©  then  was,  by  whom  the  pope  was  receive<l  with 

rT^ICreatest  boneirs.     Charlemagne  sent  him  back  to 

^J^  with  a  numerous  escort  of  bishops  and  counts, 

^JJ  ^Uo  of  armed  men.    The  |jope  was  met  outside  of 

^  ^ity  gates  by  the  dcrg\',  senate,  and  people,  and  ac- 


surrection,  and  pullc  d  down  some  buildings  he  had  begun 
to  construct  on  the  confiscated  (iroperty  of  the  conspira- 
tors. The  duke  of  Spoleti  was  sent  for  with  a  I)ody  of 
tn)ops  to  supiiress  the  tumult,  when  Leo  suddenly  died 
in  816.  and  Stephen  IV  was  elected  in  his  place.  Leo 
is  praii^'d  by  Anastasius,  a  biographer  of  the  fame  cen- 
tury, for  the  many  structures,  especially  churches,  which 
he  raiseil  or  re{>aired,  and  the  valuable  gifts  with  which- 
he  enriched  them.  In  his  temporal  policy  he  appears 
to  have  l)een  mon>  mcKierate  and  pnident  than  his  pre- 
decessor, Adrian  I.  who  was  peipetually  soliciting  Char- 
lemagne in  his  letters  for  fresh  grants  of  territory'  to  his 
see.  Thirteen  letters  of  I-,et>  are  publisheti  in  Labbc's 
Concilia  J  vii,  1111-1127.  lie  is  also  considered  the  au- 
thor of  the  Kpistola  ad  Carolum  Moffnum  imp^  ex  edi- 
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Ct  cum  notia  Hennuini  Coniingii  (HelmiC.  1647, 

The  A'nrAiridion  f,Kmu  papa,  coiitajniiif;  seven 

vdtial  paalius  and  9ume  pniyen,  has  been  ermne-  ' 

/  Mtribuled  to  him.     S«e  PIl  JafFi.',  Rrg.  I'onlijK,  I 

lin,  IS61,4u>),p.'21A;  K.  Pigi,  Ztrn-iuruDi  iuloneo- 

mabigiro-criliiiiiii  Oliulriura  pi)M\f.  (4lu),  ii,  1 ;  J.  G. 

«r,  IHtttrPitio  de  l^onr  HI, papa  Hamaia,  (Tilling.  I 

8,lto)j  Uilmui, //u(.  JLalinC'Aniriiniirjf,  U.464  t>\.i  i 

nke,  IliH.  of  Fttpacy,  i,  24  sq. ;  Buminn,  I'alilit  drr 

iptlt,i,aM\  Neanilor,('*.//£]r.ii(*eeInJ«x):  Kiddle, 

itl,o/I^paiy,i,'ii6;  Botnr,  UUl.  Fopa,  ir,  Hi  aq.i 

ihreckh,Kin-*«^«-i.iiii,6(»«j.i  xx,S10!  xxii,87 

|.i  Reichd.Swi/ffoiwtnrtf  .tfuitfe  A!/rt,p.Tl  aq.;' 

on,  SHutifi  in  aurrk  lliu.  p.  31  an->  ^8.  M,  HH  nuW,  179 ; 

ii^Cg<lBp.;  Hoefer,.VHur.  Wioj.  CMirufc,  xxs,  710; 

Jfirorer,  A'ficiei^icA.  iii,  1, i. 

Leo  IV,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  Knme,  and  sueceeiled 
Sergjus  11  in  M7.  He  waa  hastily  elected,  and  conse- 
crated witbout  wailiiiK  fur  the  canKiit  of  Lhe  empeioT 
LothariuB,  because  Kume  waa  then  threatened  by  the 
Sanwena,who  occupied  part  of  the  duchy  uf  Iknevenlu, 
and  who  a  »hort  time  before  bad  landeil  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  plundered  the  basilira  uf  8t.  feler'a  un 
the  Vatican,  which  wu  uuiiude  of  the  walls.  Leo's  con- 
Mcralion,  however,  was  undertaken  with  the  express 
reservation  of  the  empenir's  riKhla,  and  when,  in  order 
la  prevent  a  reeuirence  of  the  violence  of  the  Saracen^ 
Leo  luiderluuk  to  aarround  the  basilica  and  the  suburb 
■bout  it  with  walls,  lhe  etnperiir  sent  mimey  Ui  asaut 
in  the  work.  The  building  q(  this  ftomati  suburb  oc- 
cupied fuur  years,  and  it  was  nameil  after  its  fgnnder, 
Ciniliu  Lfcmna.  Leo  also  restored  the  town  of  I'l.rta, 
on  the  Tiber,  near  its  mouth,  settling  there  some  thou- 
sands of  (jonucaii»,  who  hod  nm  away  from  tl: 
im  account  of  the  -Saracens.  Towers  were  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  and  iron  chains  drawn  ac 
vent  the  vesst^ls  of  the  Saiacens  from  ascending  lo  Kume. 
The  port  and  town  of  Centum  Celln  being  fiir»aken  on 
account  of  the  Saracens,  Leo  built  a  new  town  on  the 
coast,  about  twelve  milisi  distant  from  the  other,  which 
was  called  Leopolia ;  but  nu  traces  of  it  remain  now,  as 
the  miideni  Civita  Vccchia  is  built  on  ur  near  the  site 
of  old  Centum  CellB.  Leo  IV  held  ■  cduui'U  at  Rome 
iu  m,  iu  which  AnastasiuB,  cardinal  of  St.  Marcel,  was 
deposed  for  having  remained  Ave  yean  alueiit  fnim 
Hume,  nittwitliKtanding  the  orders  uf  fhe  pope.  Leo 
■died  in  July,  H.i5,  and  lidecu  days  after  his  death  Bene- 
dict III  was  elected  in  liis  place,  according  to  the  mwt 

but  later  writers  intruduec  between  Leu  IV  and  Itenedict 
III  the  fabulous  pope  Juan  (ij.  v.).  Leu  has  left  ua  two 
entire  epi»iles,as  aLw  fragments  uf  several  others,  and  a 
good  hiimily,  which  are  contained  in  Labbe'e  Cuv.  See 
Uaroniui,  AiaiaL  xiv,  340;  (^aconius,  i,  614;  (ifriirer, 
Kirdttngackichti,  iii,  t,  2j  Itaxmuiii,  A^ilii;  d.  Pdptlf, 
1,281,332;  Ui^StwiUi  in  Ch.llulory,'^  61,91.  Kid- 
dle,/firt.  a/ /■opiuy,  i,  336  sq.;  Heichel,A'rr  a/ffuBv  tn 
/*«  J/iUfe^.^M,  p-Ofi;  Labbe,  I7«i«tix,995;  (iieseler, 
£cI^>./f>(r.ii,220Bq.:llerzug,Aflt^£IU'jU<^.viii,312t 
Uosbeim,  AW.  Uitl.  ii,  77 ;  Iluefer,  iVdug.  Biog.  (liiiir. 
.XXX,  71 1 ;  Hagliih  Cgdopadia,  e.  v. 

I>«o  V,  Fupe,  was  bom  at  Priapi.  near  Ardea  (ac- 
cording to  aume  at  Arezzn).  He  entered  the  onler  nf 
Benediclinea,  became  cardinal,  and  was  finallv  elened 
to  the  papal  cboir  OcUSH.  903.  A  few  days  alierwardEi, 
Christopher,  cardinal  prien  of  St.  I^renui,  in  l>amas", 
and  chaplain  uf  Leo,  instijiatnl  an  inaurrectinn  at  Hume, 

incaiiable  of  guvemuig.  Chrisl.)phcr  now  exicieil  frm 
l^u  a  furmal  abdication,  and  the  iiromise  uf  reluming 
into  his  convent.  According  to  Sigonius,  l*o  diwl  "ui 
grief  in  bis  prison  one  month  nnd  nine  days  after  liis 
declion.  He  was  buried  in  St.  John  of  Latetan.  But 
Christi^ber  himwlf  did  not  remain  lung  in  the  papal 
chair,  as  a  new  revolt  of  lhe  Romans  drove  him  fn>m  the 
tiRuped  ate,  and  put  in  his  place  Sersius  111,  who  was 
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the  favorite  of  the  celebrated  MaroEia,  a  pmmful  bat 
liccnliouB  woman,  who  diapoan)  of  evrrytbii^c  in  Kome. 
The  Ulih  century  may  well  be  termed  the  daikeat  tat 
of  the  papacy.  See  'Plstina,  IliUvria  de  Vitii  Pomlijt- 
can,  etc ;  Artauil  ile  Hunter,  lliil.  da  KweeraiJW  Ptm- 
lifit  Hornaim,  ii,  63 ;  Du  Chene,  Hiil.  dn  Papa ;  Bax- 
nuuin,  PiMlit  drr  PUpUt,  ii,  76  sq. ;  Bower,  //iit.  oftkt 
P<^i,  V,  ttC  \  Kiddle,  Hut.  o/  ilit  i'opaey.  ii,  36 ;  Uene- 
braid.C'Aroii.:  Herzog, Aait-fac^iUnf). viii,315i  Ew^itk 
Cg^op^ia;  Hocfer,  Aoiie.  Biog.  (Jiniralr,  xxx,  Til. 

Iieo  VX  Pope,  a  native  uf  Rome,  succeeded  John  X 
July  G,  928,  and  died  seven  months  afterwards;  some 
say  that  he  was  put  u>  ik-ath  bv  Marotia,  like  his  pre- 
decessor.    He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  \'II Amjliii 

t'sclupadiii :  Ilocfer,  .Vouc.  Biogr.  OeHitaU,  xxx,  71:;; 
Buwor.  tlitloiy  of  Hit  Poprt,  v,  95. 

Leo  Vn,  Pope,  a  Kuman,  aometimea  called  Lh>  VI, 
succeeded  John  XI,  the  sun  of  Uaiuzia,  January  H,  93ii. 
Ile  mediated  peace  between  Alberii',  duke  uf  Kome,  aiid 
Hugo,  king  uf  lloly,  who  bad  uffeied  to  many  Haniiia, 
in  order  to  obtain  by  her  means  the  poasrasion  of  Hume, 
but  was  driven  away  by  Alberic,  also  Manuia's  suit. 
Leo  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  uf  inepruachable  cou- 
duct,  but  litde  is  known  uf  him.  He  died  in  939,  and 
was  succeeded  by  IStephen  VIII.  We  bare  uf  him  an 
p/iulo^  to  Hugo,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  ofTours,  published 
in  D'Achery's  Spirilfi/iain  i  two  othen  to  Gerard,  arch- 
bishop of  Lurcli,  and  to  the  bishops  uf  France  and  <ier- 
many.  See  Mabillon,  Ataudri  Ordimt  S.  Beiiedkli,  vida 
ii  and  iv ;  Muralori,  Ktrum  Italiairum  SirgM/rti,  vul 
iii;  Fleuiy,  //id.  tktUnatl.;  Baroniua,  AnmaL  cent,  x; 
Dower, //Lfr.^r*eAit>e(,v,97B(|.;  Keichel, Aobuu  ^ 
inlUi/ildlrAfftt,p.lHt  Bmiouub, lljIHii  drr  P^ult, 
ii,93i  Hertos,  Ariii'-A'w^t^p.  viii,3l6;  Kwglitk  C'fcii- 
\  podia ;  Unetet,  \i'Uc.  hiog.  Gill- 


succeeded  John  XII, 


Leo  Vm,  1   . 

who  was  deposed  fur  his  miscnnduri 
bled  at  Home,  in  presence  of  the  empenir  Olhii  I,  in  SO 
But  ram  after  Othu  had  left  Hume,  John  XII  came  I 
again  at  the  head  uf  his  partisans,  ubiiged  Leo  to  ni 
away,  and  resumed  the  pa|ial  office.     John,  howcvt 
shunlv  after  died  ur  was  murdered  while  committii 
adultery,  and  the  Humans  elected  Benedict  V.    Otho,i 
turning  with  an  army,  look  the  city  of  Rome,  exiled  Ui 
edicu  and  reinstated'  Leo,  who  died  about  965,  and  i 
Bucc«edeil  by  John  XHl.    See  Bamniu^  .1  anal  xvi,  1 
I'bltina./furoriii.p.U;  Bowel, Uiil.o/rAr Papti,v, 
sq.;  Rbldle,//ur.i>/fAr/'n^><9.ii,42;  Reicbel,  So 
Srr  in  lhe  Middit  Agr;  p.  12i>  Ki„  216;  Itaxmann, 
iriibder/>i^e,ii,ll4;  HDeier..Viwr.  Atn^d'ea.  xxx 
Leo  IZ  (Bhuno),  Pope,  Inshop  of  Toul  waa  bo 
Alsace  in  1002.  and  was  cnmdn-german  of  the  era 
Conrad  the  Salic.    He  won  noted  for  great  arhnlar 
tainmenls,  and  was  elected  in  llMn  tu  sui-ceed  Da 
II.  at  the  Joint  recommendation  uf  the  emperor 
III  and  of  the  famous  Hitdebrand  (anerwards  G 
VH),  who  became  one  of  Leo  IX'smoH  trusted  a 
ami  guides.     Indeed,  it  has  often  been  a  matter  ■ 
ment  that  the  reign  of  \fo  IX  was  rather  Gr^ 
tendency.    Leo  waa  continuallyin  motion  betwi 
many  and  Italy,  holding  councils  and  eiKleav> 
reform  the  discipline  and  mornls  of  the  clcrpiy. 
to  check  Ibe  pnigrpss  of  the  Normans  inSnuthi 
againiit  whom  he  led  an  army,  but  was  defealei 
lia  and  taken  prisuner  by  the  Norman*,  wbo  tp 
with  great  resj^t,  hul  kept  him  for  more  th 
in  Bei>evenlo.    llm-ingmaile  peace  with  them 
ing  to  them  as  a  ReT  of  the  Roman  see  their 
in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  he  was  allowed  to 
l^>me,  where  he  die.1  in  in.'H,  and  was  SU' 
Victor  II.     Among  the  coimdls  bebl  by  L 
was  ■unvened  at  Rome  ( lOSd)  against  Itorei 
and  in  favor  of  Lanfranc  (i|.  v.).     Anothe 

in  1049.  where  many  laws  were  enacted  agi 
clerical  matrimonv,  and  Ibe  conditions  uk 
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monks  and  pricsUi.     Labbe  and  0>8sart*8  Cone,  contain  <  armed,  made  a  last  attempt  to  assert  the  Medicean  aa- 


Jiineteen  lettcn  t»f  this  pope  (ix,  049-1001).  8cc  Baro- 
nius,  Afottii.  xvii,  19-107;  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum 
MSrriptorfs^  iii,  '277, 278 ;  Gfrorer,  Kirchengesckichtf^  iv,  1 ; 
ilotliT,  Die  lituttchen  Viibtte^  ii,  B-214;  liaxmann,  Poli- 


thority,  and  put  down  the  inniirrcction  by  a  bold  exer- 
cise of  force.  It  soon,  however,  became  but  too  appa- 
rent to  the  young  cardinal  that  hid  hofie  wad  all  vanity. 
**The  people  multiplied  tliemaelves  agaiuet  Pietn),**  as 


iik  der  Fapste^  i,3o9  sq,;  ii,  191  sq.;  Kower,  Hist,  of  the  \  (luicciardini  {^Stona  Fiortntina  [Ojiere  inodite  j.iii.UO) 

J*op^M,  V,  164  tfq.;  Kiddle,  liiat,  of  the  PajMictf,  ii,  105  sq.;  .  phrases  it,  and  (tiovanni,  in  the  disguise  of  a  friar,  was 

Jluiikler,  Leo  IX  u,  $,  Znt  (Mayence,  1851);  Milraan,  '  glad  enough  to  find  himsilf  outside  the  city  gates,  and 

y/ijtf.  o^* iL<iifti«  6*ArM/Mfn%,  iii,  24()  sq. ;  Kanke, //wr.  o/' |  on  the  o|ien  Ikdogna  road,  taking  the  same  road  as 

/**•  Papacy ;  Keichel,  ^omt/n  See  in  the  Miiklle  A*/fs^  p.    Pietro,  followe<l  by  their  youngiT  brother  Ciiuliano,  still 

1«9  a«l.,  191  stj.,  217,  244,  202;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  1  a  mere  lad.     They  went  lirst  to  John  Ikntivoglio  in 

■viii, 317  sq.;  EngUsh  Cffdop,  s.  w,  Uoefer,  Xouv,Biof/.  j  Bologna,  but,  as  they  wtre  not  received  here,  went  to 

^ienerale^  xxx,  714.  i  CastA-Uo,  and  found  a  refuge  with  Vitelli.     In  this  and 

I*eo  X  {Giovanni  de*  il/fx/ict),  pope  from  lAlS  to  !  other  places,  the  Medici,  the  cardinal  included, lived  for 

S521.  was  bom  at  Florence  Dec  11, 1475.     lie  was  the  |  some  time,  having  frequent  endeavors  made  for  their 

^'^coiul  son  of  the  celebrated  Lorenr^  de*  Medici  (bom  |  restoration.     But  when  (liovanui  was  finally  persuaded 

«f  an.  31, 1448;  died  April  8, 1492),  sumamed  '*  the  Mag-  I  that  all  such  efforts  were  fruitless,  he  decided  to  quit  his 

^miticent,"  and  grandson  of  (Josmo  do'  Medici  (boni  in  |  native  country,  now  ravoged  by  foreign  armies,  and  be- 

%  5^,  died  in  1404).    From  infancy  (iiovanni  had  l)een  I  traycd  by  the  wretched  policy  of  j.'Ope  Alexander  VI, 

destined  by  his  father  to  an  ecclesiastical  career,  for  to  |  and  he  set  out  on  a  joiiniey  to  France,  (ilrrmany,  and 

C-^ek)tofPietro,  the  elder  child,  fell  the  succession  in  the  I  the  Netherlands.     For  the  assertion  thai  the  cardinal 

^"lonentine  govemment,  and,  as  <iiovanni  early  showed  ]  undertook  this  journey  for  political  ends  there  is  not 

k;:^h  of  ability,  the  great  aim  of  Ix>rcnzo  was  to  secure  j  the  slightest  foundation.     While  abroad  he  sought  lit- 

#«.»r  hi^  house,  by  his  second  child,  the  influence  of  the  j  erary  asseniations  mainly.     He  courted  tlie  acquaint- 

Cl^liurch.    At  the  tender  age  of  seven  (liovaimi  was  suIh  .  ance  of  men  of  learning,  and  not  imfrequently  displayed 

j€*«7te4l  to  the  tonsure,  and  at  once  presented  by  liouis    his  own  taste  f«ir  literature  and  the  liberal  arts.     In 


1503,  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  VI,  against  whom  he 
cherished  a  bitter  hatred,  and  on  whose  account  onlv  he 
had  avoided  Home  after  the  expulsion  of  his  family  from 
Florence,  he  returned  to  the  l)anks  of  the  Tiber.     I'ius 


XII  of  France  with  the  rich  living  of  the  abbey  of  Font- 

ci«>u<x?,  and  by  pope  Sixtus  IV  himself  with  that  of 
tile  ^wealthy  convent  of  Paasignano.  Various  other  rich 
^^'^'i^^f^  were  added  to  these  successively,  and  in  1488, 

^"•JJ  V,  the  youthful  ecclesiastic,  of  but  thirteen  years  of  j  III,  who  succeeded  Alexander  VI, lived  only  a  few  weeks, 
*^^«  ^vas  by  pope  Innocent  VIII  (father-in-law  of  Gio-  j  and,  upon  a  further  election,  the  pontifical  chair  was  oc- 
"*'anna'«  sister  Maddalena)  presented  with  the  cardinal's  '  cupied  by  Julius  II,  a  friond  and  admirer  of  <ilovannt 
>*anl«,  limited  by  the  condition  only  that  the  insignia  of  i  de'  Meelici.  Our  cardinal's  elder  br(»lher  had  died  in 
Uii^  «listinction  should  not  l)e  assumeil  until  his  studies  |  the  mean  time  (in  the  battle  of  Garigliano  in  15(id),and, 
^•'*  deen  completed  at  Pisa.  Hitherto  his  education  no  longer  diMractc<l  hy  the  imprudent  conduct  and  the 
*^  Ijecn  intrasted  to  tutors  mainly,  and  among  them  .  wild  fdans  of  an  imbecile,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to 
^**'*^  the  famous  (ireek  historian  Chalcondylas,  and  the  |  the  inte  rests  e)f  his  ecclesiastical  position.    By  the  friend- 

«ajTi^  Angelo  Poliziano,  he  now  set  out  at  once  for  '■  ship  of  a  nephew  e»f  the  pontiff,  (lolcotto  ilella  Kovcre, 
.  *^^»  and  having  there  completed  his  theoh)gical  stud-  '  he  was  brrtught  into  closer  relations  with  Julius  II,  and, 
*^^  ill  1492,  was  on  March  the  9th  of  this  same  year  in-    after  the  latter  had  entered  Perugia  in  lf*06  (Sept.  12), 

5**^<-*d  at  Florence  into  the  cardinal's  position,  and  three  cardinal  (Giovanni  was  intnistcd  with  the  govemment 
?^X*i  after  set  out  for  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  |  of  that  town,  and  only  a  short  time  after  was  honored 
*^^^i'vial  City.     Scarce  had  a  month  passed  his  induction  |  with  the  appointment  of  paj  al  field  marshal,  under  the 

i>K  * *^^ ^^J^"^** ^^iK'^i'y  ^'h*^**  *"*<^*^*K<^*^**  "^*<^^^^1  ^<>™®  I  **^1®  ^f  •* legate  of  Bologna,"  to  the  army  againtt  the 

-  r.*^  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  was  no  more,  and  hastily  i  French.    Tlie  campaign,  however,  firoved  ratlier  unsuc- 

^■o  vanni  retraced  his  steps  to  Florence,  to  affonl  succor    cessful,  and  at  the  battle  e»f  Bavenna  the  cardinal  was 

^'^'1  Support  to  his  weak  but  elder  brother  l^etro,  upon  j  taken  [iriFoner  and  sent  to  Milan,  whence  he  made  his 

**^nn  now  depended  the  continuance  of  the  jwwer  of  j  escape  i*hile  the  French  i-oldiers  were  buf>y  in  prepara- 

-."^  Xlediefi  over  Florence.     In  July  of  this  year  (1492)    tions  for  their  removal  to  France.     The  cardinal's  great 

P"*>c:ent  VIII  died,  and  as  (tiovanni  had  opposeid  the  '  aim,  now  that  the  French  had  quitted  Le'mhardyanel  the 

^^•i«n  of  his  successor,  Alexander  VI,  the  Medici  could  I  Florentine  republic,  was  to  re-establish  his  house  in  the 

Blind- 
ietro,  un- 


'^^  •wn  oi  niB  BHcxeaBur,  Ajcxanucr  v  i,  ine  Mcr 
I  ^    longer  hope  for  support  frrim  the  papacy.     Blind-    govemment  e)f  I'lorence.     During  the  first  eight  years 
-     ••i«i  madly,  amid  all  these  disadvantages,  Pietro,  un-    of  their  exile  the  i^Icdici  had  made  four  luisuccebsful  at- 


-.«  ^*^iled  with  absolute  power  unless  he  could  elisfday 


tempts  to  rrgfliii  their  power;  K'Tx  the  faihire  of  their 


^   T^omp  and  exercise  the  cruelties  of  despotism,  erem-  '  last  attempt,  their  Fuccessfid  opionent.  Pietro  Sodeiini, 

^'^cl  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  to  secure,  in-  I  had  l»een  chose-n  gonfaloiiiere  for  life:  to  elethnme  Se)- 

of  the  love  and  goexl  will,  the  hatreel  of  the  Flor-  >  deriiii,  the  n,  was  the  great  object  to  be  accomplished  by 


^".   ***^««.     Their  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  house  of  i  the  canlinal.    The  gonfaloniere'snign  thus*  far  had  l)een 
,^^5^     Meelici  hitherto  alone  prevented  any  attempt  to    note^d  for  its  moderation  antl  benign  influence  on  Fleir^ 
j^^^'ort  his  authority.     They  remained  epiiet  even  in 
-^_  ~^-»  when  Charles  VIII  of  France  came  into  Italv  to 


^^  ■^^■'ice  his  claim  t«  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  when  I*i- 


^ 


ence,  and  had  secured  to  the  country  great  irt>sperity; 
but  Stwlerini's  integrity  was  not  unimprachable  to  the 

^^        -^^  ...»  ^»..»  .^  ....^ ^  ^.  ..»,r.«^, .....  .,..«...  . .-  ,  mind  of  the  Medici,  and  (liovanni  ap|:ealcd  to  the  hv/y 

^j*^  Joined  the  house  of  Aragon,  instead  of  l)ecoming  a  !  Leaf,nfy  consisting  of  the  pojie,  the  emperor,  the  Vene- 

l^^^'Wtierate  of  the  French,  as  his  ancestors  had  always  !  tians,  and  Fe  rdinand  of  Aragon,  to  unelertake  the  rr s- 

^     *^»     But  when  Pietro,  equally  presumptuous  in  secu- I  torat ion  of  the  Medici,  on  the  ground  that  .S(Klerini 

jj^^    and  timid  in  elanger,  terrified  by  tlie  unexiK^ted  '  showe<l  great  partiality  to  foreigners,  and  that  his  gov- 

W*^^^**  of  the  French,  fleel  to  the  camp  of  Charles,  and,  \  rrnmciit  was  extremely  corrupt.    To  secure  the  Kcrvie'cs 

^J^^l^ling  at  his  feet,  alwuidoned  himself  aiul  his  coimlry  |  of  the  J/o/t/  LfUfpie  no  charges  against  SiMlerini  Mere 

j^     J^i*  mercy,  the  indignation  of  the  Florentine's  could  j  really  needed, but  he  brought  them,  and  pr«»niptly  they 

^    ^^nger  be  stayed,  and,  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  i  re'plied.     A  binly  of  WKM)  Si>aniards,  brave  to  ferocity, 

_.  ^^^1  they  stipulated  especially  the  exile  of  the  Me'di-  '  were  marchetd  under  Baymond  de*  Cardona  against  Flor- 

p.  -^ov.  1494\     After  his  capit^ilation  to  king  Charles,    ence  in  August^  1512.     On  their  way  they  stormed  the 

i5*^^  had  returned  to  Florence,  but  the  enrageel  popu-    town  of  Prato,  and  massacred  the  ciri/ens,  which  so  in- 

^^^   made  lus  stay  impeMsible,  and  he  quickly  fled  the    timidated  the  Florentines  that  they  immediately  capit- 

^j3^"     Giovanni,  betlder  and  more  courageous  than  his  '  uhiteei,  and  consenteil  to  the  return  of  the  Medici  as  pri- 

^"^^  brother,  aHiated  by  a  few  faithful  frienels,  well-  '  vate  citizens.     CareUnal  de'  Medici  and  his  brother  Gi- 
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nlUno  soon  after  entered  Florence,  and,  though  they  had 
asked  only  their  restoration  an  private  citizens,  without 
any  share  in  the  government,  they  had  hanlly  been  re- 
admitted when  tiiey  forced  the  signoria,  or  executive, 
to  immediately  call  a  **  parlaroento,**  or  general  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  hi  the  great  wjuare  (September).  This 
general  assembly  of  the  sovereign  people  had  re[)catedly 
been  used  by  ambitious  men  as  a  ready  instrument  of 
their  views,  and  it  proved  such  fm  this  occasion.  All 
the  laws  enacted  since  the  cxpulsirm  of  the  ^ledici  in 
1494  were  abrogated.  A  "  baliu,"  or  commisnion,  was  a\y- 
pointed,  consisiting  of  creatures  of  that  family,  with  dic- 
tatorial powers,  to  reform  the  8taU.\  No  bloodshed,  how- 
ever, accompanied  the  reaction;  but  StHlcrini,  having 
been  de|>osed  by  the  establishment  of  this  new  form  of 
government,  he  and  other  citizens  op|K)sed  to  the  Me- 
dici were  banishe<l,  and  *'  thus  once  again,  after  an  exile 
of  eighteen  yenrs,  the  fatal  Medici  were  re»t4)red  to  Flor- 
ence; once  again  tixed  their  fangs  in  the  prey  they  had 
been  scared  away  from,  and  'the  most  democrat ical  de* 
mocracy  in  ICurope*  was  once  again  muzzled  and  chain- 
ed. A  conspiracy  of  priest  and  soldier — that  detesta- 
ble and  ominous  combination,  more  baneful  to  human- 
ity than  any  other  of  the  poisonous  mischiefs  compound- 
ed out  of  its  evil  passions  and  blind  stupidities — had  as 
usual  trampled  out  the  hoi)es  and  possibilities  of  social 
civilizati(»n  and  pn)grcss"  (TroUope,  iv,  348 ). 

Scarcelv  had  the  Medici  re-established  themselves  at 
Florence  when  news  came  from  Rome  that  the  supreme 
pontifT  had  die<L  It  was  on  the  2i)th  of  February,  1513, 
that  '*  the  furious  nature*^  of  hb  holiness  the  i)ope  Julius 
II  was  quieted  forever.  Leaving  his  brother  (liidiano, 
and  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  son  of  Pietro,  at  the  head  of 
the  affairs  of  Florence,  **  our  cardinal  posts  up  in  all 
haste  to  Rome,"  says  Tn>llope  (iv,  351), "  to  see  whether 
mayhap  Providence,  in  the  utter  inscrutablpness  of  its 
wis<lom,  may  consider  him,  Gitivanni  de'  Medici,  as  the 
best  and  fittest  person  to  be  intrusted  with  heaven's 
Ancegercncyt^acctimpanied  in  this  excursion  to  the  con- 
clave by  FilipiK)  Stroz/.i — s<^n  of  the  great  1>anker,  the 
founder  of  the  still  well-known  Strozzi  palace,  possessor 
of  one  of  the  then  largest  fortunes  in  Florence,  and**  on 
whose  yoimg  shoulders  was  one  of  the  longest  heads 
that  day  in  Florence" — as  his  friend,  companion,  and  . . . 
banker.  *'  Especially  in  this  last  capacity  was  Filippo 
necessary  to  the  aspiring  cardinal,  so  soon  to  become 
I)Oi)e  by  the  grace  of  (i(xi  and  the  capital  of  Strozzi." 
The  younger  members  of  the  conclave  had  previously 
decided  to  elect  one  of  their  own  age  as  successtjr  to  Ju- 
lius II,  and  upon  cardinal  de'  Medici,  only  thirty-seven 
years  old,  fell  their  choice,  intiunnced,  as  we  have  s<?en 
by  the  quotation  from  Trollope,  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  ejreriioM  of  the  hanker  Strozzi.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  pontiff,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Leo 
X,  was  to  appoint  two  men  of  learning,  1)embo  and  Sado- 
leto,  for  his  secretaries.  He  next  sent  a  general  amnes- 
ty to  be  published  at  Florence,  where  a  conspiracy  had 
been  discovere<l  against  the  Medici,  for  which  two  indi- 
viduals had  l)een  executed,  and  others,  with  the  cele- 
brated Machiavelli  among  the  rest,  had  been  arrested 
and  put  to  the  torture.  Leo  onlereil  (liuliano  even  to 
release;  the  prisoners  and  recall  those  that  were  banished, 
Soderini  among  the  rest.  This  accomplished,  (liuliano 
was  nivited  t<»  Home,  where  he  was  made  gonfalionere 
of  the  Holy  Church.  "All  the  rich  and  lucrative  of- 
fices of  the  apojitolic  court  were  conferred  on  Florentines, 
not  a  little  to  the  disgust  of  the  Roman  world"  (Trolloi>e, 
iv,  35!» ).  Of  course,  that  Leo  should  do  anything  and 
fveryiliing  to  enhance  the  dignity  and  greatness  of  the 
Medi'.'oan  family  no  one  couM  objoct  to,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  one  ha<l  aught  to  say  when  he  apiMiinte<l  his 
nephew  Ix>renzo,  the  eklest  son  of  Pietro.  a  profligate 
young  scapegrace,  but  the  only  heir  remaining  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  government  of  Florence,  governor  of  the  re- 
public and  general  in  chief,  with  absolute  and  supreme 
authoritv  (»ver  all  the  Tuscan  forces  contributed  bv  the 
commonwealth  to  the  armies  of  a  new  league  formed  in 


1515  by  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Angon,  the  doke  of 
Milan,  and  the  Florentines  against  France  and  Venice. 
To  have  made  Lorenzo,  as  Leo  would  have  liked  to 
do,  sovereign  priiK*eT  under  the  title  of  duke  or  some 
other  like  distinction,  would  have  been  premature,  bat 
with  the  apijointment  as  made  no  one  found  fault,  and  it 
I>asse<l  generally  approved.  Nor  was  any  objection  raised 
to  Leo's  further  action  in  behalf  of  Florence,  constituting 
it  a  dependency  of  Rome,  which  it  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  cousin  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
archbishop  of  Florence,  on  the  decvtase  of  Julius  II,  Leo 
X  at  once  promote<l  to  the  cardinal's  dignity,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, intrusted  him  with  the  legateship  of  Bologna. 
By  these  new  positions  the  influence  of  the  Medici  hail 
been  greatly  improved,  but  the  ever-plotting  Leo.  far- 
seeing  as  he  was,  comprehended  clearly  tliat  still  more 
was  needed  to  si>cure  to  his  house  tlie  throne  of  Florence. 
Upon  his  acce-iti^ion  to  the  pontificate  he  found  the  war 
renewed  in  Northern  Italv.    Louis  XII  had  sent  a  fresh 
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armv,  under  La  Trimouille,  to  invade  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
Ian.  The  Swiss  auxiliaries  of  duke  Maximilian  Sforza 
defeated  La  Trimouille  at  No  vara,  and  the  French  were 
driven  out  of  Italy.  The  Venetians,  however,  had  allied 
themselves  with  Louis  XH,  and  Leo  sent  Ikmbo  to  Ven- 
ice to  endeavor  to  break  the  alliance.  Differences  oc- 
curred between  Leo  and  Alfonso  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrva, 
who  demanded  the  restoration  of  Reggio,  taken  from 
him  by  Julius  II,  which  Leo  promised,  but  never  per- 
forme(l ;  on  the  contrary,  he  purchasetl  Modena  of  the 
emfieror  Maximilian,  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  house 
of  Estc  to  that  town.  The  pope  hekl  likewise  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  and  it  appears  that  he  intended  to  form 
out  of  these  a  territory  for  his  brother  Giuliaiio,  and  he 
made  attempts  to  surprise  Ferrara  also  with  the  same 
view.  His  predecessor  Julius  had  had  in  view  the  in- 
dependence of  all  Italy,  and  he  boldly  led  ou  the  league 
for  this  purpose;  Leo  had  a  narrower  object — his  own 
aggrandizement  and  tliat  of  his  family,  and  he  pursuetl  it 
with  a  more  cautious  and  crooked  policy.  To  secure  the 
adhesion  of  I^>uis  XII,  Leo  reopened  the  Council  of  the 
I^teran,  which  had  l)egtm  under  Julius  II,  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  schinm  produced  by  the  Coimcil  of  l*isa, 
convoked  by  I^uis  XII  in  order  to  check  the  power  of  Ju- 
lius, who  was  his  enemy.  For  such  proceedings  there  was 
now  no  longer  any  reason,  and  Louis  XH  gladly  made 
his  peace  with  I^eo  in  1514,  renounced  the  CouiH.il  of 
Pisa,  and  acknowledged  that  of  the  Lateran.  But  in  the 
following  year  Louis  XII  died,  and  his  successor,  Fran^ 
cis  I,  among  other  titles  assnmi>d  that  of  duke  of  MiUm. 
Under  him  a  new  Italian  war  ofjened.  The* Venetians- 
joined  Francis  I,  while  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Fenli— 
nand  of  S|»ain,  duke  Sforza,  and  the  Swiss  made  a  leag 
to  oppose  the  French.  The  pope  did  not  openly  j»»i 
the  league,  but  he  negotiated  with  the  Swiss  by  m 
of  the  cardinal  of  Sion.  and  paid  them  consii 
sums  to  induce  them  to  defend  the  north  of  Italv. 
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Swiss  were  fsKsted  near  Susa,  but  Francis,  led  by  okiTri 
vulzio,  passed  the  Alps  by  the  Col  de  TArgentier. 
tcTCiX  the  plains  of  Saluzzo,  and  marched  n|ion  I'av 
while  the  Swiss  hastened  back  to  defend  Milan.    Th 
battle  of  Marignano  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  Sept 
Imt,  1515.    The  Swi.-*s  ma<le  desperate  efforts,  and  w 
probably  have  Ruccee<letl  had  not  Alviano^  with  part  cz^ 
the  Venetian  tnM)|»s,  appeared  suddenly  with  cries 
"Viva  San  ^larcMi."  which  dispirited  the  Swiss,  who 
lievcd  that  the  whole  Venetian  army  was  coming  to  t 
assistance  of  the  French.    The  result  was  the  retreat  «^ 
the  Swiss,  and  the  entrance  of  the  F'rench  into  Mi 
who  t<K»k  possession  of  the  duchy.     Leo  now  saw  cl 
Iv  that  the  salvation  of  hLs  hoiuie  lav  in  a  union  wir 
France,  and  at  once  made  proposals  to  Francis,  who, 
turn,  eagerly  embraced  the  proffen*d  aid  of  the  Chu 
It  was  on  the  21st  of  (k^tober,  1515,  that  news  reach 
Florence  of  this  new  alliance  concluded  bv  the  holv  Wf^ 
ther  and  the  French  king  Francia  I  for  the  mutual  cm^ 
fence  of  their  Italian  states,  the  king  obliging  hims^^ 
specially  to  protect  the  pontiff,  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  c'^ 
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JSledici,  and  the  Florentines,  and  that  both  Lorenzo  and 
Cviuliano  should  receive  commiasions  in  the  French  aer- 
%'iee,  with  pay  and  pensions.     If  there  had  been  danger 
to    1  he  Medici  government  in  Florence,  it  threatened 
frfnn  the  side  of  France,  but  that  danger  they  escaped  by 
chiti  new  alliance,  brought  alwut,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
C'lie  sympathy  which  the  two  parties  felt  for  each  other. 
At  a  meeting  which  these  new  allies  subsequently 
faeld  at  Bologna  (December,  1516)  a  marriage  was  agreed 
s^lMJii  between  Lorenzo,  the  pope's  nephew,  and  Maile- 
ftf'iiie  cie  Boulogne,  niece  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  duke  of 
"Vendome,  from  which  marriage  Catharine  de*  Me<lici, 
^.ftvrwanUt  queen  of  France,  was  b<jn),  and  thus  the  un- 
ion of  the  French  and  Florentine  interests  became  more 
^l<Mtely  cemented.     But  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  also  new 
^^easures  were  taken  by  a  concordat,  only  abntgatcd  by 
tt»€  French  Revolution,  which  regulatcnl  the  ap{)oint- 
^^3cnt  to  the  sees  and  livings  in  the  French  kingdom. 
^  sistead  of  capitular  election,  the  king  was  to  nomiimtc, 
g;tae  pripe  to  C(»llate  to  episc«>pal  sees.     Annates  were  re> 
^C^^red  to  the  pope,  who  also  received  a  small  stipulated 
^.^truiiage  iu  place  of  his  indetinite  pren^tive  of  re- 
e^?r>'ing  benefices.     It  is  true  the  Parliament  and  Uni- 
%r^-vsity  of  Paris  both  opposed  this  concordat,  but  the 
Icm  v3^  and  the  pope  each  secured  what  they  desired.    To 
Ll^te  kmg  thus  fell  the  real  power  and  the  essential  pat- 
rr»uage  of  the  Church ;  by  the  pope  the  recognition  of 
ixic*  om  authority  was  obtained.     The  two,  as  Keichel 
C-^^*  '{fRome  in  the  Mvldle  Affes^  p.  538)  has  aptly  said, 
^y  this  new  measure, "  share<l  between  them  the  ancient 
lil>enies  of  the  Galilean  Church.     The  rising  freedom 
of  the  laity  was  thereby  crushed;  the  pope  recovered 
u^*iM  of  his  ancient  power."    Nothing  could  seem  bright- 
er now  than  the  Medicean  prospects  and  the  future  of 
tHc*  fMipacy.     There  was  only  one  more  thing  to  be  im- 
***^iately  accomplished — tn  make  I^)renzo  a  sovereign 
P^^ice  "by  grace  of  God,  or,  at  all  events,  clearly  by 
ff'^ce  of  (vod's  Wcegerent  on  earth."     Upon  the  most 
*^*^rant  of  pretences,  the  duke  of  Urbin»,  Francesco 
Maria  della  Revere,  was  deposed,  and  upon  l^rcnzo  fell 
t^e  mantle  of  the  duchy^s  sovereignty,  and  at  last  the 
''^^^ksure  of  Leo's  ambition  was  nearly  full.     (In  1519, 
H**^n  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  the  duchy  of  Urbino  was  add- 
*^  to  the  territory  of  the  Church.)     This  family  ambi- 
^>*>n,  however,  by  no  means  found  pleasure  in  the  eyes  of 
^^  Homan  people,  while  the  Florentines  were  flattered 
^y  the  advance  of  their  *'  first  citizens"  to  the  iM>sition  of 
Prinoc  and  pope.    Prominent  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Medici  was  the  house  of  Petnicci,  headed  by  the  cardi- 
^^  of  that  name,  who  was  led  into  a  conspiracy  to  mur- 
w  the  pope  by  the  latter's  expatriation  of  his  brother 
irom  Sienna.     Not  satisfied  with  the  acijuisition  of  the 
*hH:hy  of  Urbino,  Leo  longed  also  for  the  fM>8scssion  of 
^h*  free  iMate  of  Sienna,  lying  between  the  territories  of 
*he  Church  and  those  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  to 
j7**  Cful  sent  Borghesi,  its  governor,  into  exile.    At  first 
T**']ghe8i's  brother,  cartlinal  Petrucci,  formed  the  mad 
T**»«n  of  stabbing  Leo  on  their  first  meeting,  but  he 
'^.v  abandoned  this  enterprise  as  too  daring,  and  a 
?*^r«cy  was  formed  instead  to  cause  the  death  of  Leo 
y^y  poinon.     Fortunately  tor  I-#o,  the  plot  to  take  his 
.      ^w timely  discovered,  and  the  cardinal  expiated  the 
*^^€ivded  crime  with  his  life  by  secret  strangling,  while 
^*'*y  others  of  like  social  standing  suffcrcii  al>aseroent 
rj*|  other  panishment.     To  secure  himself  against  a 
*^***1  attempt  of  the  kind,  I^eo  now  (in  1517)  created  a 
^^  host  of  able  and  experienced  Florentines  cardinals 
^y*  less  than  thirty-one  of  them  altogether. 
^^  **»  alxMit  this  time  alM)  that  the  Lateran  Oimcil  &\y- 
J/J^ft'hed  itsdiisc,  and  that  the  measures  were  inaugurated 
^*ch  resulted  so  imfavorably  to  the  cause  of  the  papacy 
f  **  ^he  Church  of  Rome,  and  have  made  the  year  1517 
.  ^ver  memorable  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  for  the 
. /"'uUtion  and  commencement  it  gave  to  the  revolution 
j^  ^be  Church,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^/oriKi/ioii  (q.  v.).    One  of  the  greatest  desires  of  Leo 
^  ^  pope  of  Borne,  was  the  continuation  of  the  incom- 


plete structure  commenced  under  Julius  II — the  building 
of  St.  Peter's  church.  Leo,  who  had  made  for  himself  a 
name  as  the  prr>tector  and  patron  of  art,  and  had  well- 
nigh  revived  the  Periclean  age  of  the  (treeks,  could  not 
brook  the  thought  that,  while  he  was  pontifl' within  the 
walls  of  the  Eternal  City,  this  great  enteq)ris(>,  likely  to 
immortalize  the  name  of  its  patron  in  the  annala  of  art, 
sliould  be  passed  over,  and,  finding  the  coffers  of  the 
papacy  draineil  by  his  predecessor,  saw  only  one  way  in 
which  to  secure  the  necessary'  funds  for  so  stupendous  an 
undertaking— the  sale  of  iftdulf/ences  (q»  v.),  securing  to 
the  contributor  for  this  object  forgiveness  of  sin  in  any 
form  (eomp.  Mosheim,  A'cc/.  IJutf.  ii,  (3(5,  note  6 ;  Bower, 
//wr.  of  Papacy,  vii,  409  scj. ;  Robertson,  Higt,  oJ'Reitjn  of 
Charles  T,  Harper's  edit.,  p.  125  scj.,  esiKJcially  the*  foot- 
notes on  p.  120).  Such  utter  disregard  of  the  essence 
of  religion  resulted  in  one  of  the  boldest  assaults  on  tho 
Romish  Church  that  it  had  ever  sustained.  The  very 
thought  that  forgiveness  of  sin  was  to  be  offered  on  sale 
for  money  "  must  have  been  mortally  ofTc  nsive  to  men 
whose  convictions  on  that  head  had  been  act^uired  fn»m 
contemplating  the  eternal  relation  between  (jcxl  and 
man,  and  who,  m(»reovcr,  had  learned  what  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  itself  was  on  the  subject"  (Ranke,//i>/.  Pop, 
i,  6()).  In  Saxony,  especially,  men  of  piety  and  thought 
generally  commended  the  interpretation  which  Luther 
gave  to  this  subject.  They  all  regretted  the  delusion  of 
the  people,  who,  being  taught  to  rely  for  the  pardon  of 
their  sins  on  the  indulgt>nces  which  they  could  secure  by 
purchase,  did  not  think  it  incumbent  on  themselves  either 
to  study  the  doctrines  of  genuine  Christianity,  or  to  prac- 
tice the  dutie^s  which  it  enjoins.  F!vtn  the  most  unthink- 
ing were  shocked  at  the  scandalous  l)ehavior  of  the  Do- 
minicans— John  Tetzel  (q.v.)  and  his  associates,  who  had 
the  sale  of  indulgences  intrusted  to  them — and  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  spent  the  funds  accumulated  from 
this  traffic.  These  sums,  which  had  been  piously  be- 
stowed in  hop(s  of  obtaining  etenial  salvation  and  hap- 
piness, they  saw  squandered  by  the  Dominican  friars  in 
dmnkenness,  gaming,  and  low  debaucher}^,  and  *'  all  be- 
gan to  wish  that  some  check  were  given  to  this  com- 
merce, no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructive  to 
religion"  (Robertson,  p.  126).  Indeed,  even  the  princes 
and  nobles  objected  to  this  traffic ;  they  were  irritated  at 
seeing  their  vassals  drained  of  so  much  wealth  in  order 
to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse  ponti£f,  and  when 
Luther's  warm  and  impe>tuous  temper  did  not  suffer  him 
any  longer  to  conceal  his  aversion  to  the  unscriptural 
doctrine  of  the  Thomists,  or  to  continue  a  silent  specta- 
tor of  the  delusion  of  his  countrj',  from  the  pulpit  in 
the  great  church  of  Wittenberg  he  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  false  opinions,  as  well  as  the  wicked  lives, 
of  the  yireachers  of  indulgenc*es  (see  Loscher's  Rffurtna^ 
tumsakteiu  i,  729).  '*  Indignat  ion  against  Roman  imixwt- 
ure  increased;  universal  att(*ntion  and  sympathy  were 
directed  towards  the  bold  champion  of  thL>  truth"  ((liese- 
ler,  Kccle»,  Hist.  [  Hari>er'»  etlit.]  iv,  33).  On  Oct.  31, 
1517,  finally,  to  gain  also  the  suffrage  of  men  of  learn- 
ing, Luther  published  ninety-five  theses  against  the 
traffic  in  in(lu]geni*es,  setting  forth  his  objections  to  this 
abuse  of  eccle*siastical  power.  Not  that  he  supposed 
these  points  fully  establisheil  or  of  undoubted  certainty, 
but  he  advane*ed  them  as  the  result  of  his  own  investi- 
gation, and  as  subjects  of  in<|uiry  and  disputation  unto 
others,  that  he  might  be  corrected  if  his  ))osition  couhl  be 
impugned.  lie  sent  them  to  the  neighboring  bishops 
with  a  ]ietition  for  the  abolition  of  the  evil  if  his  viiws 
were  found  to  Ix?  well  grounded,  and  appointed  a  day  on 
which  tho  leanied  churchmen  might  publicly  dispute 
the  |M»int  at  issue,  either  in  y>erson  or  by  writing:  suIk 
joining  to  them,  however,  solemn  protestations  of  his 
high  respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implicit 
submission  to  its  authority.  Many  zealous  chamjuons 
immeiliately  arose  to  defend  opinions  on  which  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  (.'hurrlj  were  founde<l ;  in  es- 
{K'cial  manner  the  opposition  of  the  Dominicans  (q.v.) 
was  rouseel,  for  the  spirit  of  this  order  had  become  pe- 
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culiarly  sensitive  on  account  of  some  recent  humiliations, 
pjriicularly  by  the  faie  of  Savonarola  (q.  v.),  the  evcnta 
at  Berne,  and  by  the  still  8ur\'iving  contniversy  with 
ICcuclUin  (q.  v.),  aside  fnim  the  fact  that  the  different 
mendicant  orders  cherished  constant  jealousy  against 
each  <»ther.  (The  conjecture  of  some  tliat  the  jealousy 
of  the  Augustine  monk  was  apparent  in  Luther's  attack 
on  Tetzel  because  to  the  Dominicans  hail  been  intrusted 
the  iiidulgence  traffic  is  too  ridiculous  to  need  repetition 
here.  Comp.  however,  Gieseler,  Eccks,  JJuft,  iv,  25,  note 
17 ;  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist,  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvi,  sec.  i,  ch,  ii, 
note  18.)  In  opposition  to  Luther's  the^tes,  Tetzel  him- 
self came  forward  with  counter  theses,  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort -on -the -Oder.  Prominent  among 
others  also  were  Eck  (q.  v.),  the  celebrated  Augsburg 
divine,  and  Prierias  (q.  v.),  the  inquisitor  general,  who 
both  replied  to  the  Augustine  monk  with  all  the  viru- 
lence of  scholastic  disputants.  "  But  the  manner  in 
which  they  conducted  the  controversy  did  little  service 
to  their  cause.  Luther  attempted  to  combat  indulgences 
by  arguments  founded  in  reason  or  derived  fn>m  the 
Scriptures;  they  produced  nothing  in  support  of  them 
but  the  sentiments  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  canon  law,  and  the  decrees  of  popes.  The  deci- 
sion of  judges  so  partial  and  interested  did  not  satisfy 
the  people,  who  began  to  call  into  question  even  the  au- 
thority of  these  venerable  guides  when  they  foimd  them 
standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  the  determination  of  the  divine  law"  (Robertson,  p. 
128).     SeeLuTHKii;  Reformation. 

At  Rome  these  controversies,  though  they  had  be- 
come a  matter  of  interest  to  all  the  Oerman  people,  were 
looked  upon  with  great  indifference.  Leo  juiiged  it  sim- 
ply a  wrangling  of  two  mendicant  orders,  and  he  was 
determined  to  let  the  Augustinians  and  Dominicans  set- 
tle their  own  quarrels.  The  adversaries  of  Luther,  how- 
ever, feared  for  their  cau.ie,  and  tliey  saw  no  «>ther  way 
by  which  to  secure  anew  peace  to  themsclveii,  and  the 
respect  of  the  people,  than  by  a  wholesale  slaughter  of 
the  Reformer  and  his  friends.  The  solicitations  of  the 
Dominicans  at  the  Vatican  became  daily  more  frequent 
and  urgent;  and  when  at  last  it  l)ecame  necessary  for 
Leo  to  take  some  decided  action,  he  simply  commission- 
ed his  canlinal  legate  CajeUn  (ci.  v.)  to  bring  the  Au- 
gustinian  friar  to  his  senses,  and  Lutlier  was  summoned 
to  and  promptly  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in 
Oct^>ber,  1518.  If  Leo  ever  comraitt^id  a  blunder,  it  was 
done  in  this  instance  by  appointing  to  the  task  of  con- 
vening Luther  a  monastic  of  the  very  order  he  had  so 
seriously  atucked  for  its  complicity  in  the  indulgence 
traffij.  If  Luther  was  ever  so  much  inclined  to  yield, 
a  Dominican  was  certainly  not  the  pn>per  agent  to  ac- 
complish such  a  purpose.  CajetAu,  moreover,  treated 
Luther  rather  imiieriously,  and  peremptorily  reciuired 
him  to  confess  his  errors,  before  the  least  attempt  had 
been  made  to  reply  to  his  arguments,  and  of  course  our 
Augustinian,  high-spirited  as  he  was,  turned  away  in 
disgust,  and  apjKjaletl  a  papa  non  bene  inj'ormato  ad  mt- 
lius  in/uroutiiduni ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  indulgence,  as  it  had  been  developed  up  to  the 
1  ►resent  time,  was  contirmed  by  a  papal  bull,  the  new 
heretic  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council  (at 
Witt4jnl)erg,  Nov.  28, 1518).  By  this  time,  however,  the 
strife  had  assumed  more  gigantic  proportions;  around 
Luther  were  now  gnthcred  the  great,  and  the  strong, 
and  the  learned  of  the  Teutonic  race.  A  special  helf>- 
meet  he  ha<l  found  in  his  colleagues  of  the  lately  founded 
high  school  of  learning  at  Wittenberg;  and  as  in  the  13th 
century  from  Oxford  and  Prague  had  proceeded  the 
action  against  the  Latin  system,  so  it  now  proceeded 
from  Wittenberg,  until  it  terminated  in  the  Reformation. 
When  too  Lite,  the  Roman  court  realized  the  mistake  it 
had  committed  in  intrusting  Cajetan  with  the  settle- 
ment of  this  dirtirulty,  and  another  legate,  the  pope's 
own  chamberlain,  Charles  of  Miltitz  (q.  v.),  was  dis- 
patched in  December  (1518)  to  give  assurances  to  the 
electoral  prince  Frederick,  by  the  valuable  present  of  the 


consecrated  golden  rose  (q.  v.),  of  the  good  intentions  • 
pope  Leo  towards  Saxony,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  p( 
sible,  to  conciliate  Luther,  in  whom  was  now  seen  t 
representative  of  Wittenberg  University,  and  at  whc 
back  stiKxl  one  to  whom  even  his  enemies  confe8«  b 
few  men  of  any  age  can  be  compared,  either  for  leaniii 
and  knowledge  of  both  human  and  divine  things,  or  1 
richness,  suavity,  and  facility  of  geniua,  or  for  indust 
as  a  scholar — Philip  Melancthon  (q.  v.).  Unfortunate 
for  the  cause  of  the  Dominicans,  this  very  electfu* 
Saxony,  who  had  identified  himself  with  and  becoi 
the  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  Wittenberg  refoi 
movement,  was  now,  upon  the  death  of  Maximilian 
made  regent  of  the  empire  in  northern  (iermany  (»)i 
12, 1519),  and  Miltitz  saw  only  one  way  in  which  to  si 
tie  the  controversy — by  appeasing  the  wTath  of  Lutb 
He  accordingly  flattered  "the  friar  of  Wittenberg," 
he  was  contemptuously  called  at  Rome,  by  all  mauB 
of  kindness,  assured  him  tliat  his  case  had  been  misre 
resented  to  Leo,  and  actually  succeeded  ui  inducing  L 
ther  to  promise,  not,  indeed,  recantation,  as  he  desire 
but  a  promise  to  be  silent  if  his  opponents  were  silei 
and  an  open  declaration  of  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rom 
thus  the  whole  matter  apparently  had  reached  its  en 
The  opp<ments,  however,  were  not  silent;  the  conti 
versy  was  renewed  with  greater  animosity  than  befoi 
See  Caki^stadt;  Eck;  Leipsiu  Disputation.  L 
ther  was  forced  to  reply ;  the  primacy  of  the  pope  ai 
other  questions  became  involved,  which  obliged  add 
tional  research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  reformci 
and  ^*  in  this  way  Luther  gained  so  thorough  an  insigl 
into  the  errors  and  corruption  of  the  Roman  Church  th< 
he  gradually  began  to  sec  the  necessjity  of  separatir 
himself  from  it.  He  felt  himself  called  as  a  soldier  < 
God  to  tight  against  the  wiles  and  deceit  of  the  devi 
by  which  the  Church  was  corrupted"  (iiieseler,  iv,4SJ 
This  he  did  hereafter,  fearless  of  consequences,  by  Iwl 
his  pen  and  tongue.  Luther's  was  a  nature  that  recoi 
ed  from  no  extremit  v.  The  result  was  "  the  bull  of  an 
demnation,"  issued  June  15, 1520,  which  bniught  aboi 
the  formal  abjuration  of  the  papacy  on  the  part  of  Li 
ther  by  the  public  burning  of  the  bull,  together  with  it 
papal  law-books,  Dec  10  of  this  ver>'  year.  Januair 
1521,  came  the  bull  of  excommunication,  and  a  demai: 
for  its  execution  bv  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  body 
which  Luther«appealed.     See  Reformation. 

While  these  religious  disputes  were  carried  on  wL- 
great  warmth  in  (Jermany,  and  threatened  the  v<= 
existence  of  Romanism,  pope  Leo  was  much  more  ccz 
cenied  wit|>  what  occurred  around  him  in  Italy.  A  p^ 
itician  of  the  best  sort  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  coi_ 
try,  ever  solicitous  for  its  welfare,  he  saw  greater  dan^ 
calling  for  pn)mpter  action  on  the  political  horizon  th3 
any  that  hml  yet  appeared,  in  his  estimation,  on  tbat^:. 
ecdesiasticism.  Leo,  indeed,  trembled  for  Florence 
the  prospect  of  beholding  the  imperial  crown  placedL 
the  head  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  ** 
master  of  the  New  World ;  nor  was  he  less  afraid  of  ^ 
ing  the  king  of  France,  who  was  the  duke  of  5IilaD  .^ 
lord  of  Genoa,  exaltetl  to  that  dignity.  He  even  fr  :■ 
told  that  the  elect icm  of  either  of  them  would  lie  fj« 
to  the  independence  of  the  holy  see,  to  the  peaces 
Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  J  ■ 
28,  1519.  the  king  of  Spain  was  elected  succcjwoW" 
Maximilian.  This  was,  indeed,  an  event  calcuUite*' 
cause  a  series  of  infinite  perplexities  to  God's  vic^e^^ 
on  earth.  So  the  important  decision  was  taken, » 
cret  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  signed  with  • 
new  Ciesar  on  July  8, 1521,  by  which  it  was  stipule* 
that  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  to  be  tAken  from  ' 
French  an<l  given  to  Francesco  Maria  Sforza,  and  J** 
ma  and  lUacenza  to  be  restored  to  the  pope.  *^ 
subsidized  a  body  of  Swiss,  and  Prospero  Colonna,  '^^^ 
the  S] laniards  fnim  Naples,  joined  the  papal  force*  ^ 
Bologna,  crossed  the  Po  at  Casalmaggiore,  joined  t** 
Swiss,  and  drove  the  French  governor  Lautrec  oat  ^ 
Milan.    In  a  short  time  the  duchy  of  Milan  vas  o^ 
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more  dear  of  the  French,  and  restored  to  the  dominion 

of  Sforza.    Parma  and  Piucenza  were  a{;|^ain  occupied  by 

tho  pafial  troops.     At  the  same  time  IjCo  d(H.'lared  Al- 

foiiMi  d^Este  a  rebel  to  the  holy  see  for  having  sided 

with  the  French,  while  the  duke,  on  his  part,  complain* 

c<l  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  poi>e  in  keeping  ]>osaes8ion  of 

3Iodena  and  Ke^'j;^o.     The  news  of  the  taking  of  Milan 

'Was  celebrated  at  Rome  with  public  rejoicingjs  but  in 

the  mid^t  of  all  this  \joo  fell  ill  on  Nov.  25,  and  died 

l>co.  1, 1521,  not  without  reasonable  suspicion  of  poison, 

th4.*ugh  some  have  maintained  that  he  die<l  a  natural 

<lcat h.     (55ee  TroUope,  //ist.  of  Fhrenct,  iv.  385  sq.,  who 

<iuutei»  Btrong  proof  in  favor  of  the  assertion  that  Leo  X 

*livd  of  poison.) 

Pensoiially  Leo  was  generous,  or  rather  pnnligal ;  he 

"^vjui  fond  of  splendor,  luxurj',  and  magnificence,  and 

C  herefiire  often  in  want  of  money,  which  he  was  obliged 

Y  «*  raise  by  means  not  often  creditable.     He  had  a  dis- 

<«-'^'n}iiig  taste,  was  a  ready  patnin  of  real  merit,  was 

#«^>D<1  of  wit  and  humor,  not  always  reiined,  and  at 

C-  aoiejs  degenerating  into  buffliNmer}' :  this  was,  indeed, 

«-">e  of  bis  principal  faults.     His  slate  policy  was  like 

c  i  iat  of  his  contemporaries  in  general,  and  not  so  bad 

-*«JS»  that  of  some  of  them.     He  contrivetl,  however,  to 

ii<?ep  Home  and  the  ])apal  territorj-,  as  well  as  Flt>r- 

•j-aice,  in  profound  peace  during  his  reign— no  trifling 

Lmxjii— while  all  the  rest  of  Italy  was  ravaged  by  French, 

»"icl   <:;ermaus,  and  Sj^niards,  who  committ(Hl  all  kinds 

**'"  atrocitiea.     He  was  by  no  means  neglectfid  of  his 

i«^*xap<*ral  duties,  although  he  was  fond  oif  conviviality 

ui«j   *:farie,  and  many  charges  have  l>een  brought  against 

**»5*  ziaurals.     He  did  not,  and  i»erhaps  c<iuld  not,  enforce 

•    *•'  rtct  discipline  among  the  clergj'  or  the  people  of 

'*'^'**^*,  where  pn>fligacy  and  licentiousness  had  reigned 

■ltM<>*it  uncontrolled  ever  since  the  ]iontiticatc  of  Alex- 

*^"**^"»'  VL     It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  any  one 

»tioi^l^i  have  been  able  to  say  of  a  jKipe  so  distinguished 

*^    ^^    patmn  of  learning  as  Leo  X  that  in  his  splendid 

^**l   luxuriant  palace  Christianity  had  given  place,  both 

^'^  *ts  religious  and  moral  intiuenre,  to  the  revived  phi- 

w^^'^y  and  the  unregulated  manners  of  (ireece;  that 

*  .  ^  Vatican  was  visited  less  for  the  iiurfiose  of  worship- 

^^'^H    the  footsteps  of  the  apostles  than  to  admire  the 

•P^*t.  works  of  ancient  art  storecl  in  the  papal  fmlace 

r*l '"^^  Aowc/ow  Qtiart.  Rer,  1836,  p.  294  ak\.  \  Taine,  Itahf 

LKonne  and  Naf>le8].  p.  1K5).     a!s  a  ix>ntificate.  that  of 

^^^  ^.  though  it  last(>d  only  nine  years, "  forms  one  of 

1^*5  rviftst  memorable  efiochs  in  the  history  of  nxMiern 

^•-urope,  whether  we  consider  it  in  a  political  light  as  a 

l*Hcj<l  of  transition  for  Italy,  when  the  power  of  Charles 

^f  Spain  began  to  establish  itself  in  that  country,  or 

^«<-*tlwr  we  look  upon  it  as  that  peritxl  in  the  hi.-torj' 

*'«  the  Western  Church  which  was  marked  by  the  mo- 

^^*»l*>a8  event  of  Luther's  Heformation.    But  there  is  a 

^^''•i  and  a  m<ire  favorable  as{>ect  under  which  the  reign 

I-c-o  ought  to  be  viewed,  as  a  flourishing  e|)och  for 

■'^ing  and  the  arts,  which  were  encouraged  by  that 

[^'••iff,  as  they  had  been  by  his  father,  ami,  indeed,  as 

j^"  l>avc  been  by  his  family  in  general,  and  for  which 

.     l^kvriouB  appellation  of  the  age  of  Ix'o  X  has  lieen 

P^'^i  to  the  first  part  of  the  16ih  century"  ( Ehgl.  Cy- 

^-)-    The  services  which  Leo  rendereil  to  literature 

^  nriony.    He  encouraged  the  study  of  (ireek,  foundeil 

*''^*k  college  at  Home,  established  a  Greek  press,  and 

jj^^   the  direction  of  it  to  John  Lascaris;  he  restored 

*^    Himian  University,  and  filled  its  numemus  chairs 

till       pwfewors;  he  directed  the  collecting  (»f  MSS.  of  I 

^atnca,  and  also  of  Oriental  writ<'rs,  as  well  as  the  | 

""^^^ing  i^fker  antiquities;  and  by  his  example  encour-  | 

^^ .  others,  and  among  them  the  wealthy  merchant  i 

^^^?  to  the  same.     He  patnmized  men  of  talent,  of 

^^^  a  galaxy  gathered  mund  him  at  Home.    He  cor- 

^*'^«ided  with  Erasmus,  Machiavelli.  Ariosto,  and  other 

^^  ro«i  of  his  time.     He  restored  the  celebrated  li- 

rHV  of  his  family,  which,  on  the  expidsion  of  the  Med- 

^^^•d  been  plundered  and  dispersed,  and  which  is 

^^^  by  the  name  of  the  fiibliuteca  Laurenziana  at 


Florence.  In  short,  Leo  X,  if  not  the  most  exemitlarr 
among  popes,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  meritorious  of  Italian  princes.  See  (iuitx-i&rdini, 
StorUi  iCItalui;  Hoscoe,  fAj'e  and  PotUiJicate  of  Lm  X 
(Und.  18<)5, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Farroni,  Vita  Uonis  X  1 1797)  ^ 
Audin,  Ja^oh  X  (1«44) ;  (ii«»vio,  Vita  l^tmit  X  (1051); 
Artaud  de  Montor.  llUfoire  dt*  Soureraim  pupett,  vol.  iv. 
For  the  bulls  and  spt»eches  of  pope  Leo  X,  see  Fabricius, 
BiblMtheca  lAiiiwt  MttdUr  tt  Injirma  Altatis  ;  Si^mondi, 
Hist.dt$  Jitpubliques  Jtaliertms;  Kanke,  fitjit.  ofthr  Pa- 
pacy^ voL  i,  ch.  ii;  Schriickh,  Kirchrtifffgch,  xxxii,  491 
sq. ;  xxxiv,  83,  91 ;  and  his  Kirchrngisch,  s.  d.  Hef  i,  76 
8«i.,  314  stj. ;  iii,  207  sq.,  21 1  h\,  ;  Kaumer,  Gtich,  der  7'd'- 
diiffOffik^  i,  54  M|.  ;  Ik>wer.  Hist,  of  the  Popttt,  vii,  400  sq. ; 
Trollope, //i^o/y  ff  FUtrtncf  (I-ond.  1865,  4  vols.  8vo), 
especially  vol.  iv,  book  x ;  Leo,  Gesch,  Italitrntt.  vol  v,  clu 
uL     (J.H.W.) 

Leo  XI,  Pope  {AltMandro  de  iV«/tVf),a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  the  Me<lici,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1535. 
After  representing  Tuscany  for  some  years  at  the  coart 
<»f  pope  Pius  V,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Pihtoia  in  1578, 
an<l  archbishop  of  Florence  in  1574.  Made  cardinal  in 
15K),  he  was  sent  by  his  predecessor,  Clement  VIII,  leg- 
ate «  latttr  to  France  to  receive  Htnr\'  IV  into  the 

•r 

bosom  of  the  Human  Catholic  Cliurch.  He  was  very 
old  when  elected,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1605,  by  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  the  French,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Spanish.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  it  is 
said,  from  the  fatigue  attending  the  cen  mony  of  taking 
pofisession  of  the  patriarchal  church  of  St.  John  the  Lat- 
eral!. See  Artaud  de  Montor,  I/istoire  de»  Sovrtraini 
Pont  iff  g :  Bower.  Uistory  of  the  Pojtff^  Wi,  476 ;  Hoefer, 
A'oi/r.  Lioff.  (j'eniraie,  xxx,  725;  Hiifff,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Leo  XII,  Pope  (cardinal  Annihale  dtUa  Genga), 
was  lioni  in  the  <listrict  of  Spokto  in  17(>0,  of  a  noble 
family  of  the  Homagna:  was  made  archbishop  of  Tyre 
in  1793,  and  was  later  rmiiloycd  as  nuncio  to  (lermany 
and  France  by  Pius  VII,  who  made  him  a  canlinal  in 
1816.  On  the  d<  ath  of  this  i-ontifT  he  was  elected  pope, 
in  Se])t(niber,  1823.  He  was  well  aceiuainted  with  di- 
plomacy and  foreign  politics,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  and  in  asserting  the  claims  of  his  see,  he  as- 
sumed a  more  imperious  teme  than  his  meek  anel  benev- 
olent preelecesfor.  He  re-established  the  right  of  asy- 
lum for  criminals  in  the  chure'hes,  and  enforced  the 
strict  obser\'ane*e  of  fast  davs.  He  was  a  declared  en- 
emv  e»f  the  Carl)onari  and  othe*r  se-cret  se)cieties.  He 
proclaimed  a  jubilee  for  the  year  1825;  and  in  his  cir- 
cular le>tter  accompanying  the  bull,  addressed  to  the 
patriarchs,  i.rimates,  archbishops,  and  bi$-h<  jis,  he  made 
a  violent  attack  on  the  Hible  Societies,  as  acting  in  e)|)- 
IKKsition  to  the  elecree  of  the  Council  i»r  Trent  (session 
iv)  concerning  the  publication  and  ui>e  of  the  sacred 
iMKjks.  Jjoo  also  entered  uito  negotiations  with  the  new 
states  of  South  America  for  the  sake  of  tilling  up  the 
vacant  sees.  He  gave  a  ne'w  organization  to  the  uni- 
versity of  the  Sapicnza  at  Home,  which  exuisists  of  five 
colleges  or  faculties,  viz.,  thcologj',  law,  meditfine.  phi- 
loseiphy.  and  phiiologv* ;  and  he  increased  the  numlicr  of 
the  pnifessors,  and  raised  their  emoluments.  He  pub- 
lished in  (K'tejber.  1824,  a  Mofo  Proprio^  or  decree,  re- 
forming the  adminihtration  of  the  papal  state,  and  alho 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  PnuWiura  Cirih'j  anel 
he  fixed  the  fee's  to  lie  paid  by  the  litigant  parties.  He 
com'cted  several  abuses,  ond  studied  to  maintain  order 
and  a  go<Hl  pedicc  in  his  territories.  He  died  February 
10, 1829,  and  was  succeedeel  bv  Pius  VIII.  See  A'w///. 
Cydop,  s.  v.;  Hudoni.  lA>one  XII  e  Pio  VI J I  (1M29); 
si-hmiil.  Tnuurre  de  ovf  l^o  Xfl  C1829) ;  Artaud  de 
Montor,  Hi*toire  du  pape  Leon  XII  (1843.  2  veiK  8vo) ; 
Wiseman,  Recollections  of  the  last  four  Popes  (see  In- 
elex). 

Leodegar,  a  saint  (in  French  St.  IJfjfr),  was  bom 
a))out  616.  He  was  educated  by  his  uncle  (M>me  say 
his  grandfather^  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  made  him 
archdeacon.     Leodegar  was  afterwards  called  to  the 
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court  as  adviaer  of  BatbildCf  and  tutor  of  her  young  son 
Chotaire.  lu  659  he  was  appoiuted  bishop  of  Autun. 
That  diocese  was  then  in  a  rattier  dilapidated  condition, 
and  I^eodegar  applied  himself  at  once  to  its  restoration, 
lie  8ui)})orted  the  poor,  uistructed  the  clergy  and  the  |)eo- 
ple,  decorated  and  enriched  the  churches,  and  reformed 
the  morals  of  convents  by  introducing  the  rule  of  St. 
Benc<lict,  for  which  purpose  he  held  a  synod  at  the  end 
of  670.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  securing  to  Chil- 
deric  II,  of  Austrasia,  the  western  part  of  France  in 
670 ;  but  the  tickle  monarch  did  not  long  consent  to  be 
ruled  by  his  advice,  and  Leodegar  was  finally  disjiosed 
of  by  public  execution  after  Childenc's  death,  being  ac- 
cused of  complicity  in  his  murder,  in  678.  His  death  is 
commemorated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Oct.  2. 

Leon- DA  MoDKNA  (ben-Isaac  bes-Mohdecai), 
also  called  Jehudah  A  rje  Modaiitse^  one  of  the  moat  cel- 
ebrated Italian  rabbis,  the  Jewish  John  Knox  of  the 
16th  century  in  Italy,  was  born  in  Venice  April  23, 1671, 
of  an  ancient  and  literary  family,  originally  from  France. 
Leon  displayed  his  talents  and  extraordinary  intellect- 
ual endowments  at  a  most  tender  age.  The  Sabbatic 
lesson  [see  HapiitakaiiJ,  it  is  said,  he  read  before  the 
whole  cungregation  in  the  synagogue  when  he  was  only 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  he  began  to  ])reach  ("i^^ni) 
when  he  had  S(.':arcc  reached  the  age  of  ten.  At  thir- 
teen Le(m  came  before  the  public  with  a  treatise  against 
gambUng  with  dice  and  cards  (entitled  S?"*!**^  "'•'^D, 
first  published  in  159<),  and  reprinted  in  French,  I^tin, 
and  German),  and  thus  active,  and  retaining  all  the 
vigor  and  elasticity  of  youth,  he  remained  through  life, 
thougli  subjected  to  great  sufferuig  by  the  great  misfor- 
tune of  passing  his  days  by  the  side  of  an  insane  wife, 
and  by  following  his  promising  sons  to  an  early  grave. 
With  a  genius  so  fertile,  and  a  mind  so  well  endowed, 
uoupled  with  a  thirst  for  learning  and  devotedness  to 
•  Biblical  literature  and  exeg(.>sis,  master  of  tlie  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Hebrew,  he  surveyed  the  whole  theological 
and  pliilosophical  field  with  ease,  and  became  the  author 
of  nuraomus  {N>etic4il,  liturgical,  etliic^l,  doctrinal,  po- 
lemical, and  exegetical  works.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  Lt^n  Modena,  he  was  fickle  in  mind,  and  loth 
to  adhere  long  to  one  opinion,  in  conse<{uence  of  which 
we  tind  him  to-day  the  decided  cx|M>nent  uf  Mosaism, 
to-morrow  the  staunch  defender  of  Kabbinism,  the  next 
day  in  favor  of  a  total  abrogation  of  the  wliole  ceremo- 
nial law,  aud  perhaps  on  the  day  following  an  apologist 
for  Christianity,  because,  as  he  expressed  it,  Judainm 
formed  its  base.  Both  the  orthodox  and  liberal  Jews 
claim  Leon  as  the  ex|Hinent  of  their  doctrines;  but  we 
think  that  justly  he  can  be  claimed  only  by  the  Re- 
formed Jewish  Church,  for  his  masteqiiece  is,  after  all. 
the  KU  Sakol  pD'J  ^1p),  the  existence  of  which  was 
long  known,  but  it  was  only  in  the  present  centurv-  that 
the  MS.  was  dLscovereil  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Parma.  Jt  was  then  drawn  from  its  hiding-place,  and 
was  published  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  rabbi 
Keggio  in  t^^'^pn  r:'inn  (Gorz,  1852);  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  The  Jewish  Times  (Svw  York), 
in  the  last  numbers  of  1871.  This  work  contains  a  con- 
cise and  terse  exposition  of  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Judaism,  and  of  the  ideas  emlKKlied  in  the  various  cere- 
monial practices,  and  is  written  from  a  most  liU>ral 
stand-point.  He  also  wrote  IS!  "p,  a  tn»atise  on  Me- 
tempsychosis, in  which  he  takes  gnmnd  again^«t  the 
Cabalists  (published  in  C'^:p  D?l,  p.  61  Bt\.)  :—J/ebrtic 
and  Italian  Duitityiuury,  calleii  m^n*^  P^bi  (•'  The  Ca[»- 
tivity  of  Judah"),  or  "^Sl  ^rB  ("Explanation  of 
Words"),  in  which  he  explains  in  Italian  all  the  difficuh 
expressions  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  nud  which  is  i>rcciMiwl 
by  grammatical  rules  (Venicr,  1612;  Patluji,  1640;  als*) 
printed  in  the  margin  of  the  llebn>w  Bibles  published 
for  the  use  of  the  Italian  Jews,  following  the  onler  of 
the  canonical  books) : — Kabbiitical  and  Italian  Vocabu- 


lary, called  h'^'lK  ^t  (**The  Lion's  Month"),  of  whiA 
the  Italian  title  is  RaccoUa  delle  vod  Rabin,  mm  Jlebr, 
ne  ChukL,  etc  (Padua,  1640;  appended  to  the  preceding 
work ;  afterwards  printed  separately  in  Venice,  1648  ):— 
A  polemical  treatise  against  the  Cabalists,  whom  he  de- 
spised and  derided,  on  the  genuineness  of  their  inter- 
preution  of  the  Pentateuch  (JSohar),  entitled  "<1X  "^BO 
on".:  (edited  by  Dr.  Fllrst,  Leipzic,  1840)  :—ffutona  dn 
Riti  Ilthraici  ed  observctMoa  deyli  Uebrti  di  quetti  tempi, 
or  the  history  of  the  rites,  customs,  and  mmnnei  of  life 
of  the  Jews,  consisting  of  thirteen  chapters,  and  written 
in  Italian  (Paris,  1637;  in  a  revised  form,  Venice,  16S8). 
This  celebrated  and  most  useful  manual  was  translated 
into  English  by  Edmund  Chilmead  (Lond.  1650) ;  and 
also  edited  by  Simon  Ockley,  under  the  title  Hittwy  of 
the  prestrd  Jtwt  throuyhout  the  World  (London,  1707 ),  in 
Picanl's  Cerenumiet  and  Reliffiout  Customs  of  the  vari- 
ous Nations  of  the  htoirn  World,  vol  i  (London,  1733) ; 
into  French  by  father  Simon,  who  prefaced  it  with  an 
elal)orate  account  of  the  Karaites  and  Samaritans  ( Par. 
1674):  into  Dutch  ( Amsterd.  1683),  and  into  I.Atin  by 
Giosgebauer,  Historia  rituum  Judxorum  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1693)  '.—Commentary  on  the  Books  ofSamutl: 
—Commentary  on  the  fre  Megilloth,  L  e.  the  Song  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther :~ 
Commentary  on  the  Psahns: — Contmentary  on  Proverbs: 
— Comimntary  on  the  iiabbatic  Lessons: — aud  a  polemi- 
cal work  against  Christianity,  entitled  ^"^n*)  p^ ;  but 
several  of  these  works  have  not  as  yet  been  published. 
Leo  died  in  Venice,  where  he  was  chief  rabbi,  in  1648. 
See  his  autobiography,  entitled  m^M''  '^'^n,  extant  only 
in  MS.,  from  which  extracts  were  made  by  Carmoly.  R''r, 
Orientaie  (1842),  p.  49  sq.,  and  Reggio,  nbapn  r3*n3 
(^1852) ;  FUrst,  BiM.  Judaicn,  ii,383  sq.;  Steinachneider, 
Catalogus  Libr.  IJtbr.  in  BibL  Bodleiana,  coL  134.^-06; 
l>er  Israelitufche.  Volkslthrer  (Frankfort-on'the-^ilain, 
18M), iv,  91  s(i.,  186  sq.,  247  sq. ;  1865,  v, 396  sq.;  (ieiger,  ^ 
in  Liebermann*s  Volkskalender-Jahrbuch,  1856;  Griitz,  ^ 
(nsch,  d.  Judtn,  x,  141  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  BibL  Lit,  voL  ..^ 
ii,  8.  v, 

Leon  or  Leone,  Jacob  Jehudah,  a  Jewish  writer    ^ 
of  note,  who  was  bom,  of  Moorish  descent,  in  1614,  i 
Holland,  and  flourished  first  at  Middelbnrg  and  later 
Amstenlam,  is  noted  as  a  writer  on  the  Temple  m 
(ct)mpare  Retrato  del  Templo,  Middelb.  1642,  or  Hebi 
bsTl  n'^aan,  Amst.  1650),  and  as  an  illustrator  of  th 
Talroudical  writings.     He  also  figured  prominently 
a  {M>len)i(^  writer,  contending  for  the  inspiration  oft 
O.-T.  writings,  while  he  ruthlessly  Attacked  tlie 
doctrines.     He  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have 
the  author  of  Colloquium  Middelburgense  (attributed  I 
Fabricius  to  Manasse  ben-Israel>,  and  of  Con  dijjr 
theolof/oit  de  la  Chnstianidad,   Leon  died  after  1671 
Griitz.  Cesrh.  d,  Juden,  x,  24  sq.,  200  sq. ;  Flint,  ~ 
Jud,  ii,  232  sq. 

,     Leon,  Luis  Ponce  do,  a  Spanish  ecclenastic.* 

;  Imm  at  Bclmonte,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  in  1527  (i 

conling  to  the  Ttsoro  de  los  Prosadores  ICspaHioles 

I  Ochod  [Paris,  1841],  at  Granada;  and  according  to     ^s*'- 

!  Antonio  and  Ticknor  at  Belmonte  in  1528).     He  8t«-  »<** 

ied  at  Salamanca,  entered  in  1548  the  order  of  the  .^^"^ 

gustuies,  and  was  thereafter  known  under  the  nani^'      *" 

Luis  de  l>oon.     Having  been  received  D.D.,  he  wr*      •" 

1561  apiMjinted  to  a  professorship  at  St.  Thomas* 

knowledge  and  success  created  him  many  enemies^ 

the  head  of  whom  were  the  Dominicans  of  <»i_ 

AcciLsed  rif  heresy  and  of  havhig  translated  parta  of  '•'  ** 

■  Bible  into  t  he  vernacular,  contrary'  to  the  orders  of 
Sanctum  Oflicium,  he  was  in  1572  imprisoned  in 
dungcHMi  of  the  Inipiisition  at  Valladolid,  and    , . 
over  fifty  times  U'fore  the  high  court.     Hia  defera^T^' 

■  which  is'  extant,  contains  200  cloaely-written  page*  *^ 
!  the  purest  C!astilian.  Although  unable  to  pn>v«  a*'.*" 
I  thing  against  him,  his  judges  oondemned  him  to  t^^ 
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nek ;  but  this  tentenee  was  reversed  by  the  Inquisito- 
rial high  court  of  Kadrid,  and  he  was  liberated  with 
the  adviee  of  being  more  careful  in  future.     In  1578  he 
returned  to  his  convent  and  resumecl  his  office.     He 
thereafter  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  theolog}'  and 
to  the  duties  of  his  order;  but  his  health  never  recov- 
ered entirely  from  the  shock  it  bad  undei^ne  while  in 
the  prisf>ns  of  the  Inquisition.     He  became  general  and 
provincial  vicar  <^  his  order  in  Salamanca}  and  diid  in 
loiU.    His  principal  writings  are  poems  in  Latin  and  ui 
Spanish ;  the  latter  are  distinguished  for  beauty  of  lan- 
guage and  purity  of  style.     His  original  pieces  have 
been  published,  with  a  (ierman  translation,  by  (\  H. 
Scbluter  and  W.  Storck  (Minister,  lHa3).     His  whole 
Works,  conusting  of  the  above,  together  with  transla- 
JLioiis  from  the  classics,  the  Psalms,  and  ])arts  of  the  b<M)k 
^  Job,  were  collected  and  publbthed  (Madrid,  lH()4-](i,  G 
-woU.).     jjee  Quevedo,  I'i/a  dt  L,  dt  L,  (Matlrid,  1G31); 
.Werzt^,  Rttil'JLncyklojHitiu'y  s.  v. 

Leonard,  St.,  a  French  nobleman  who  flourished  in 

^  be  first  half  of  the  Gth  century-,  was  a  convert  and  pu- 

^'ilof  Kemigius.     He  retired  at  first  into  a  convent  near 

C_~>rleaiisv,  and  afterwanls  into  a  hermitage  in  the  neigh- 

ti^^xhitod  of  Limoges.     Here  he  ap]>li4Ml  himself  to  tlie 

ir*:«i-ersion  of  the  pe<>ple.     A  few  followers  soon  gath- 

3  K~td  an>und  Mm.  and  he  founded  the  convent  of  N(h 

He  took  s|)ecial  interest  in  prisoners,  and  the  le- 

'<=>n(l   relates  tluU  centuries  afVer  his  death  pri«uners 

'^^'^Tfp  released  and  captives  brought  back  from  distant 

^^  -»  ■!  1 1  tries  through  his  intercession.    H  Ls  |  )rRy  ers  are  said 

••-*  fasave  saved  the  life  of  the  queen  of  France  in  a  dan- 

*^*^'*>us  conlinement,  and  he  liecame  also  the  prolertor  of 

""^ "*''*;■  Hers.     He  di<Kl  in  569,  and  is  cumm(  nioratt  d  on 

^||»«?    €>th  of  November.     He  is  eHi)eciully  recognisetl  in 

,    '^iK^  and  in  England. — Herzog,  Htal-Enryklop,  viii, 

****^  ^     3Iigne,  Sour,  Kncjfc,  Thioloy,  ii,  1 1G8.     (J.  N.  T.) 

'^■^onard,  Abiel,  S.T.D.,  an  army  chaplain  and 

z^'^>^|2cr^ational  minister,  was  bom  at  Plymouth.  Mass., 

^•^~-  5, 1740;  graduate<l  at  H a r\'artl College  in  17o9;  and 

^***  Ordained  pastor  of  the  original  Church  in  VVoodittock, 

''■■"^''•-,in  1763.     In  1776  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 

^^    Revolutionary  army,  and  was  in  the  service  of  his 

^***r4f  fv  until  1778,  when  he  went  home  on  a  furlough 

~^  "^e  his  sick  child.     Having  remained  longer  than 

^^  appointed  time,  he  found,  upon  his  return,  that  he 

^*  Superseded,  which  news  so  affected  him  that  he  put 

^/^   ^Qd  to  his  life  in  the  western  part  of  Connecticut, 

**R>  14, 1778.    Dr.  Leonard  was  an  elegant  speaker,  and 

K^*«bliahed  two  senftons.     See  Cong,  Quur.  1801,  p.  360. 


»iiard,  Gtoorge  (l),  a  Congregational,  and  sub- 

J^"*i**ently  an  Episcopal,  minister,  was  bom  in  Mi<ldlc- 

rl^'^ugh,  Mass.,  April  6, 1783;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 

JJ>Hc^  in  1806;  studied  with  Dr.  Perkins,  of  West 

f^**tf«d;  and  was  ordained  over  the  Church  in  Can- 

*^ybaiyj  Cono.,  in  1808.    After  two  years  he  was  dis- 

■^••ed,  and  preached  in  various  places  in  Massachu- 

^^     In  1817  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  EpiAco- 

^**^  Church  by  bishop  Griswold;  admitted  to  priest's 

.  '^^rtt  the  following  vear  at  Marblehead ;  and  was  rec- 

JJT  or  Trinity  Church,  Cornish,  N.  H.,  and  of  St,  Paul's, 

*>i<t8or,  Vt.,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the 

^'^'^^  of  his  siiter  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  June  28,  1834. 


'interested  and  judicious  counsellor,  open-hearted 
^^  Koaest  man,  and  a  sincere  Christian."  Several  of  his 
'"^ons  were  publuhed.     See  Cong,  Qiiar,  1869,  p.  364. 

^^onard,  Oeorge  (2\  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 

^^ynham,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  17,  1802;  entered 

r^^n  University  in  September,  1820;  graduated  in 

^"^ ;  and  after  being  for  some  time  a  su))ordinate  in- 

*^<^tor  in  the  Columbia  College  at  Washington,  went 

^^«  Newton  Theological  Institution  to  study  theolog}'. 

''V.ugiist,  182B,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second 

^Ptitt  Church  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  while  there  filled 

^  the  ofHce  of  secretary  of  the  Salem  Bible  Trannla- 

'*^  and  Foreign  Mission  Society;  but  hiH  health  com- 

'^  him  to  resign  that  position  in  1829.     Having 


somewhat  recovered,  he  became  pastor  of  the  i 
in  Portland,  Me.,  in  October,  1830.     Here  he  1 
faithfully  and  successfully  until  his  death,  Aug.  11 
He  wrote  a  fHsstrtutimi  on  the  Duty  of  Churches  i 
erence  to  Temf)erancv  Cpublished  in  the  Christum  W 
miin,  1829).     The  year  after  his  death  (1832),  a  . 
volume  containing  twelve  of  his  SerwonSf  together 
the  sermon  delivcreil  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  b} 
Kev.  Dr.  Babcock,  was  published  under  the  directioi 
his  widow. — Sprague,  A  unals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  vi,  *. 

Leonard,  Joaiab,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  ^ 
bom  in  Kingsborough,  N.  Y.,  April  16, 1816.     He  gn 
uated  from  Uni«>n  College  in  1837,  and  finished  his  th 
ological  course  in  Union  Seminary.     He  was  ordaim 
to  the  minitttry  in  1840,  and  was  pastor  of  the  followin 
churches  successivelv :   Mexicoville,  N.  Y.,  1840-4^ 
Oswego,  1842-46;  Delhi,  1W6-48;  Fulton,  IlL,  l85<>-7i 
In  1872  he  became  stated  supply  at  Clinton,  la.,  when 
he  died,  Feb.  22, 1880.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Leonard,  Levi  Washburn,  D.D.,  a  Congrega« 
tional  mininter,  was  Inim  at  S.  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  'lunc 
1, 17'.K).  and  was  e<hH*ated  at  Httr\anl  I'liiversitv,  wheir 
he  graduated  in  1805.  He  then  studied  theolog)'  at 
Cambridg(>,  and  Sept.  6. 1820.  U'rame  pastor  at  Dublin, 
N.  H.,  when*  he  continued  until  1H.')4.  He  died  at  Ex- 
eter Dec.  12, 1KG4.  He  [lubli.sheil  several  Hch<M)l-l)ooks 
and  other  works  of  general  interest  only.— Drake,  IHct, 
ofAmtricnn  hittgraphtt,  s.  v. ;  Appleton,  A  mer.  Annual 
Cydopndut,  1864,  p.  623. 

Leonard,  Zenaa  Lockw^ood,  a  Baptist  preach- 
er, was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Mass..  Januar>'  16,  1773. 
In  Juno.  1790.  he  wa8  <'onverte<l,  and  shortly  after  joined 
the  cluirrh  in  MiddlelM»n>ugh.  In  May,  1792,  he  entered 
the  Hophomore  cIoah  of  Brown  University,  and  graduated 
with  honor  in  1704.  On  leaving  college  he  «*omnirnce<l 
a  courMe  of  theological  stu<ly  with  Rev.  W.  WillinmM,  of 
Wrentham,  Masn.  In  MWi  he  wa8  onlaine<l  pastor  of 
the  Ba)>tii»t  church  in  Sturbridire,  Ma»s.  The  next  year 
he  opened  a  grammar-school,  which  he  continued  for  sev- 
eral years.  .Mr.  I^eonard  was  active  in  procuring  a  divi- 
Hion  of  the  Warren,  K.  I.,  Baptist  A»tiociation,  Nov.3, 1801, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Sturbridge  A8SOciation,Sept.30, 
1802.  He  was  particularly  active  in  promoting  promi- 
nent benevolent  objects,  especially  the  Sabbath-school, 
the  tem|»erance  cause,  African  colonization,  and  missions. 
On  OcL  13, 1832,  he  was,  by  his  own  request,  dismihsed 
from  the  charge  of  his  congregation.  For  six  terms  he 
re|iresente<l  his  district  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Leonard  manifested  supreme  deference  to  the  authority, 
truth,  and  npirit  of  the  Gospel ;  stability  of  purpose ;  un- 
compromining  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  free<lom,  right- 
eouAueMs.  and  public  virtue;  and  unwearied  activity  in 
performing  the  various  duties  of  his  profession.  II  is  pie- 
ty was  of  steady  progress,  ripening  continually  until  his 
death.  He  die<l  June  24, 1H41.  The  (»idy  printed  pro- 
ducti<ms  of  his  fR'U,  with  the  exception  of  contributions 
to  various  isiriodicals,  are  the  CircuUir  I^tt€rs  to  the 
Assocuition  f<»r  the  years  1K02,  1810,  1822,  and  1826.— 
Sprague,  Anmtls  of  the  A  mer,  Pu/jntf  vi,347  sq. 

Leonardo  i>a  Porto  Maukizio,  a  noted  mission- 
ary priest  and  the  founder  of  the  Bn>therhood  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus,  was  bom  in  Liguria  in  1676.  While 
yet  a  youth  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans.  He 
was  especially  active  in  promoting  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception.  He  die<l  aUnit  the  middle  of 
the  18th  centurv,  and  was  sainted  bv  Pius  VI  in  1796. 

Leonardo  i>a  Vinci.    S«'e  Vinci. 

Leonardoni,  Fkancrhco,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  1664;  visited  Spain  and  settled  at 
Madrid;  gained  great  eminence  as  a  portrait-painter; 
executeil  several  historical  works  for  the  churches,  char- 
acterized by  a  grand  style  of  design ;  r\u\  dicil  at  Madrid 
in  1711.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a  large  altar- 
piece  of  the  Incarnation^  in  the  ( -hurch  of  San  Genjnimo 
el  Heal,  at  Madrid :— and  two  subjects  from  the  Lyk  of 
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odeuftbe  ducuHioDi  between  rhe  "  hnly  triihopa"  or  the 
onbodox  partj  and  tbe  "  pliiluaoplwn"  who  enliniMl  i 
the  oppoHlc  HiJcmd  [he  Leoiuiua  whutouk  >]>«t  iii  k 
wu  A  tiidhop  of  the  Ca|jpiidocLuJ  CiBUrea,  uid  coiitem- 
fnaarf  «f  AlbsiuuHUS.  9.  Aovnling  Ui  Kicephorua  Cal- 
lialiu  <//.  A',  xriii,  43),  out  Leutitiiu  wrote  abu  "iid  oIthi-  I 
rriile  work,"  in  thirty  houkn,  uiifurtuuitf  ly  lust,  in  wbjuh 
he  ovcnhnw  the  uitheixic  bcr»y  uf  Juhn  the  L^buri- 
i>ui,aiidBniily eMablixhedtheorthwluxdoctriue.  Cave  ' 
aIiu  utribfii  to  our  Leoiiliua  Onttia  if  wetiJHJu  Pfttlt*  , 

jmiiicart  Kcumitm  fariiBi  (publisheil  by  Cumbvlla,  with 
■  Uiliii  vendim,  in  his  Audariam  Sorum,  viiL  i  (I'via. 
IU8,  roL]).  It  ia  »  given  by  the  editun  nflho  Uadulk. 
falntt,  VOL  ix  (Lyoiu,  1671,  Mio),  but  Kibriviui  (fiiU 
Cnnw,  viii,3Jl)  ucribes  the  homily  to  Leontiutof  Ne- 
■polia,  white  UalUiul  omiin  ililti^ther.  A  homily  on 
the  panbk  of  the  tjood  tkmariuui,  printed  anionK  tbe 
nippodtilioui  wuilu  of  ChryNMom  (Oprni,  vu,  bOO,  ed.  I 
Ssvill),  aeenu  »1*)  tu  be  a  produciiun  of  our  l^ontius. 
There  on  varicnu  homilies  exuni  in  WH.  by  "  Lfontiu* 
presbvLer  ConstuitiuopulitAouL"  See  Canisiiui,  Vi/a  I-f- 
omii  in  BihtiBlk.  AifraiK,  voL  U  (Lyun^  1677,  fuL\  and 
Ijriiimtt  A  uli^ir,  i,  biJ,  etc.  ed.  Baani^ :  Cave,  Hul. 
Liu.  i,  510 ;  VuwiH,  Df  HiMoricii  Gracii  Uber,  iv,  c.  IS ; 
Fabridu>,fii(fi»rjimiCnmf,viii,3U9,elc..3iHi  xii,lt48^ 
Oudin,  i>t  Scriploribm  et  Seiiplii  Errtrt.  i,  roL  14l!2 ; 
Mtnsi,  Cosnt  vii,col.:97,  eti^.;  Galland, /.iW. /"(f/ruin, 
xii,  I'roirsam.  c  20.— Smith,  Did.  of  Urrrk  atid  Romim 
Biog.  ii,  756  sq. 
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lived  ii 


r  (3),  the  author  of  a  part 

,  bringinR  the  work 


A  Mcond  partial 
down  ti>  the  aecond  year  of  Komani 
of  Porphyrogenitns,  and  probably  only  mchin^  or  de- 
MKoed  to  reach  a  later  period,  in  an  adiliiicm  by  anothei 

fia,Ciroiniffriipiia,  i»  composed  of  three  parts,  by  thre* 

diatinct  writers :  (1.)  The  history  of  the  emprror  Leu  V, 

the  Aimenian,  ilicbael  EI  of  Aurnrium,  Tbeophilus,  the 

■on  of  Hichael  and  Michael  III  and  llirodrira,  the  sun 

and  widow  of  Tbeophilus;  by  the  so-calleil  Leunlius, 

ftom  tbe  materials  aupfdicil  by  ConManline  IVphyio- 

KeniUiB.    (i.)  The  life  iif  Basil  the  Macedonian,  by  C«n- 

Mamlme  himself  (ihonicb  Labbe  and  (^ve  would  aniicii 

thiialsnIoLeonliiu);  and  (3.)  The  lives  of  Leo  VI  ami 

^Idander,  the  sons  of  Baal,  and  of  O'nsianline  Pu^ 

rl|JTogenita^  and  the  commenceroent  of  the  reipi  of 

Knnamis  II;  by  an  unknown  later  hand.     This  third 

I»n  it  OHire  succinct  than  the  former  parts,  ami  ia  in  a 

ffft  degree  burmwEd,  with  little  variation,  from  known 

and  existing!  sources.     The  Hnt  edition  of  the  Chmna- 

^^aptin  prepared  fur  publication  with  a  Laiin  verrion 

waa  by  Conbefti.  and  was  published  in  the  I'aria  eililion 

<>f  the  Byiantine  bisioriain,  forming  apart  of  the  volumt 

^•"illed  Oi/urii  &ni^vTir,SeTiplorrt  fn-tt  nrnpAiinrm 

('^Sj3,  fiilioi;  again  published  in  tbe  Venetian  reprint 

<  Tas,  folio),  and  again.  e<Utfd  by  Bekker  {Itonn,  1888, 

""»■>.    Tbe  life  of  Basil  by  Cvnstanlinc  Puriihyrogeni- 

'***  ^wia  printed  sepataleiv  as  early  as  I6M,  in  the  Si'fi- 

'"-^•i  of  AUalios  (Colog^  SvoJ.     See  Fabririus.  /iibl. 

~-        ■■■ '^iCave,//W./jff.ii,9n.^Smilh, 

^^  ofGredc  and  Romaa  Biograpky,  ii,  757  sq, 
-J"«oatlna  or  Nkapouh  for  of  llajiopidii,  arcord- 
™^  Ko  his  own  authority),  in  Cvpnio.  who  was  bishop 
^J^^hat  dty,  which  Le  Quien  \Orina  Chruii-mw.  ii, 
"2^  *  )  idtntifte*  with  the  Nova  Lemi»"UB,  or  N'emissua 
?  ^eoosa,  that  n>«e  out  of  the  ruins  uf  Anuuhus. 
r|'"<>lMd  in  ibe  latter  part  of  the  <iih  and  the  early 
^J**  ofthe  7lh  century.  Baronius.  Posseviiio,  and  otli- 
n*  *^  Lenaliua  bishop  of  Salamis  ur  Constanlia.  but  in 
(7*  ncotds  of  the  second  Nicene  or  Hrenlh  Ireiioral 
^?'»«»til.heU  A.D.  7tt7,  Aclio  iv  Ifonalux,  vii.  r.L  -230. 
T^^ljbbe;  iv,  cuL  193,  ed.  Hardoain;  viii,  tol.  SIM,  ed. 
"V  coL  44,  ed.  Uansi),  he  is  cxpresuly  Af- 
ip  \A  iJeapolLs  in  Cyprus.     Hia  death  ii 
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said  to  have  occurred  between  620  and  6S0.  Hia  prin- 
cipal works  are  Au^oi  un(i  Tin  Xfanawiv  iwoknyiBi 

wi  pro  Dfjetaiitne  CAriMtiiinonim  fontra  Jodaot  at  dt 
iniui/iiiibai  lunciii.  A  long  extract  from  the  HAh  of 
these  sermotiB  was  read  at  the  wound  Nicene  Cuuncil 
(CaHriliii,  I.  c)  to  sujiport  the  use  of  imagea  in  worship; 
and  several  passageis  must  of  them  identical  with  those 
cited  ill  the  council,  are  given  by  John  uf  Uamascua  in 
his  tliird  oration,  and  in  De  liiHlgh.ib»ii  (Oprni,  i,  373, 
cic„  ed.  Le  Uuieu).  A  Latin  version  of  another  portion 
of  one  ur  these  diiKvunea  of  Lronciua  is  given  in  the 
l-fctionn  A  aliqua  of  Canisiu^  J,  793,  ediL  Basna^ : — 
Bioe  roS  ojiou  'Iwawuv  np);ti]riv(i'irou  ' kXttarffai- 
of  roil  'tXtitlAoro^,  Vila  Sanili  Jammii  An-Urpumpi 
AUnmirutCvjfmntmtti  KiffntonitiK-Kltrmtityiiiirii.  See 
Joiis  TiiK  ALuacivER.  Tbit  iifebv  LeonliuB  wai  mcn- 
tiuned  in  tbe  second  Nicene  Council  (Conci/ta,  voL  cit., 
coL  -246  Labbc,  302  Ilardouin,  n96  Culeli,  iS  Uansi),  and 
is  extant  in  No.  8  in  the  Imperial  Ubrary  at  Vienna. 
An  ancient  Laiin  venion  by  Anastasiua  Bibliothecarim 
is  given  by  Koewcid  {Dt  VilU  rotrvm,  pan  \),  Suriua 
[[>t  FnAali$  Saaclonm  Viliii),  and  BoUaiidus  (^Arlu 
SatKtomm,  January,  ii,  498,  etc.).  Tbe  account  of  St. 
Vitalis  or  VitaliuB,  given  in  [be  Ada  SanefoTUm  of  Bol- 
landua  (January),  i,  703.  is  a  Latin  vernon  of  a  part  of 
this  life  of  John  the  Almf  giver  i—Bi'oc  rot"  udiuu  St- 
luim  Tav  aaXoi;  Vila  Simela  SymeoiM  SmjiUdt,  or 
Bioc  mi  woAiriia  roii  i^^a  Xuiiiaiy  row  tiA  Xptaroi 
iravofiimSivTOt  loAoS,  VOa  rt  Conrrrtitlio  Aiialii 
SymeoKiM  gai  toffHomimilut  nl  Slallut  pnpltr  Chrulvm, 
was  also  mentioned  in  the  Nicene  Council  {l.  r.),and  pub- 
I  lishedin  lhC'1  cTaSaiKf.  ofthe  Bollandisis  (July),  i,l8G, 
etc     The  other  published  works  of  Leoniit 


R  Dim/ttli 


h  Domin 


h  ri«al  t 


media  PeiUecottes ;  both  wi(h  a 
i™  /!iic»iin'aiBofCombfiis,voLi 
(1^.  1648,  foL).    A*  Leontius  is  recorded  to  Itave  writ- 

ihc  festivals  of  the  Church  (wnnjyt/piicoi  Xi^joi),  espe- 
cially on  the  traii»liguratiou  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  sume  of  those  extant  under  the  name  of  Ui- 
untius  of  Coiwtaniinople  may  be  by  him.  He  wrote 
also  llnpoXA^AiuF  Xii^oi  /J',  raraUebiram,  t.  Luonm 
TAeoltigicoivm  Libri  U;  the  first  book  con- 
of  Twv  Siiuv.  and  the  other  rt~v  i.i'^pwiriviii)'. 
lus  possessed  the  second  book ;  but  whether  that 


e  kncm 


It  John  of  Dtmas- 


««»,, 


^;«rf^ 


publinhcd.     It  has  bee 

cus,  in  his  PuraUttti.  maue  use  ui  luosc  oi  i^eoniiua. 
Fabricius  also  inserts  among  the  works  of  our  Leontius 
tbe  liomily  Ei'i'  rii  ^aia,  l»  FrUata  ('.  Rumot)  J'aliaa- 

among  bis  doubtful  or  siiutjuus  works  (vii,  334,  ed.  S>- 
vill;  X.  7U7,  ed.  Montfaiuvn,  ot  x,  915,  and  xiu,  854,  in 
the  recent  l*arisian  reprint  of  Moiiitaucon's  edition). 
Maldiniatus  {iidJoaH.  \u)  nKnlioiiH  lumc  MtS.  Commeu- 
tarii  in  Joamem  by  Leimiius.  and  an  Unitio  in  liiiiAm 
S.  Kpiphaaii  is  mentioned  by  Thoiitore  Stndita  in  bia 
.4  arin-AfriciH  .VrrunyD/,  apiid  l>ii.inundi,ti/vi.v,  ISO.  (Sec 
Kabricius,  hOI.  Uraca,  viii,  3i0,  etc. ;  Cave,  llitl.  IjII.  i, 
5.50  j  Oudin,  Jir  iSeriplor.  fAtUtiailieit,  i,  lid.  1576,  etc ; 
%'uiisins,  I)t  Uitlor.  <ircer.  lib.  ii.  c.  23 ;  Le  Quien,  Ortint 
6'AruruinHi,  ii,  CULI062;  Ada  jCnaffirr.  July,  v,  131.}— 
Smith,  iJia.  of  Greek  and  Roman  iiogrnphi/,  ii,  758. 

Leopard  (Heb.  ^^|,  itSmfr',  so  called  as  being 
i7if.ff«/,Caiit.  iv.  8;  l)a.xi,  6;  Jer,  v,  6;  xiii,  23;  Ilos. 
xiii.7;  Hab.i,  8;  Chald.  irD.nrmor-,  DaJi.  vii,  6;  (ir. 
j  ir.i(wnA,(;.Dan.vii,6:  Kev.xiii.S;  Ecclus.  xxviii,  23 1. 
Though  zoolugiata  diRcr  in  o|>inion  respecting  the  iden- 
tity of  Ihc  leopanl  anil  tbe  panther,  and  dis|>ute,  siip- 
pusing  them  to  be  distinct,  bow  tlieee  names  sboiilil  be 
respectively  applied,  and  by  what  marks  the  animals 

doubt  that  the  mimer  of  the  Bible  is  lliai  great  spotted 
feline  which  andenlly  infested  the  .Syrian  moi^iaiiu, 
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■nil  rnn  now  orron  in  ibe  vrnolvd  rang**  of  Lcbuxm, ' 
for  the  Ar»l«  aill  we  «inrr,  ilic  Mmv  K.ird  aliKbtlv 
niuililHXl,  to  ilrauie  iliat  aiiimaL  Thr  Aliy*unuii  luinie 
riiflWi  auvnly  ttum  villurr;  uul  in  all  (livae  umi^Dni  it 
nwaiit  H)utti4.  I'ijpkrit.  wi-unlLm  lu  Kiraclier,  »  liie 
tiijrtic  iiimci  (uiJ  ill  EiiKluili  "fc-iiiun/"  lus  bwn  ■ilcTii- 
eil  IB  tlio  niiiiii  «iiiinq>ri«[u  to  re]>n»eiit  buth  llie  Iliitirvw 
mini  uiil  Ihe  Cmk  iru^faAit  |,whi('h  in  imilowil  ill  Ihc  I 
Taliniidic  cbllS,  lliriiiu,  Uaba  ilri.  viii. :!),  tliiiuu^b  ; 
tha  latiii  tii/ninfiu  is  nul  (uuml  in  auy  autbar  antcriur  j 
lu  tiio  rounh  cwittury,  and  in  derivoJ  ftom  a  Ktiwi  niin-  | 
Uk«  in  natural  htoi.ry.  licMuiiu  {Tkii.  »•*.  |i.4U)  ' 
viintcnila  that  Ihc  H-ri|>tural  Miimal  wai  rallicr  Mr^wl 
than  ipoltcil  (ri-^nsn,  Jct.  xiiL  23).  ami  lliiiika  that 
not  imiinilwlilvllwl^r  was  al«>  iimiimw'il  uiiiliT  lliin 
name  an  tliv  lUlmivs  had  iii>  r]KviSc  ninic  fur  tiiat  ui- 
imtilr/iauar.  ]>.  ae'i).     The  laiiiJicr  {ytlu  piinliu  ut 
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Uina  at  Syia  (Kilto,  Pid.  BiUr,  note  aa  Cant  iv,  8). 
Then  ii  in  Asa  Minur  a  apcnn  or  ririety  oT  paiitbti, 
mucli  lar^iT  Ihan  tliv  Syrian,  not  mirm|iient  un  the 
bunlrrs  of  the  iiiuwy  tru-Ia  even  oT  Haunt  Iiti,  abore 
■ncipnt  Troy;  and  tlie  t^rouii  uf  ihene  qxitled  uiimali 
u  siirrad  ovrt  the  whole  uf  Southern  Am  U>  Africa. 
Fnnu  Mvcral  nomn  of  [iIm™  (e.  g.  Itcth-Nimrab,  etc.), 
a|)|wani  that,  ill  the  earlier  tget  uf  Itnelilivh  dumin- 
11,  it  was  kutHneiitly  numeruut  in  I'aleatiiii-.  and  re- 
nt travrUen  hare  eiiaiuiiicrcd  it  there  ( we  hiUitfilirra 
irni,  IHW,  II,  «li9;  Lynch'*  hjprdilitm.  r^  212,1.     Ijfcf- 
ard  akiim  were  wnni  aa  a  part  of  eervmonial  cuMunir  by 
the  miiieriun  cif  ilie  K|Q-|itiui  prieMhiwd,  and  by  other 


Unn.)  Utc*  in  Africa  (Strabn,  xvii,  Mi«;  nfnjr.  ■,  M), 
Anida  (Sinilii>.  xri,  TT4,  777),  w  wrll  aa  mi  t,Fl>ani<n 
(SeetMii,  xriii,  lt43:  llun-khanll.  Trar.  i.  UVi.  and  the 
hilU  of  mhhUe  ralostiiie  (SrlniU'rt,  iii,  I  ID),  nut  tu  men- 
liunmuRdinant eiiuntriF«,aiilnilia,.VnieriiTa,etc.  IIh! 
mnt  itrapbie  ileHcriplinn  uf  the  ( .Vfricaii  and  Arabian) 
panther  i<  )>y  KhTrnberK  l  Ugatnl.  pAnt.  MummaU  ilvr. 
a,  pL  17),  The  variety  uf  InipitiL  nr  rather  piuithvr, 
of  Syria  la  niiuiilvniUy  hfliivr  the  atalure  of  a  limivm,  | 
but  y«ry  heavy  in  |in>|iurtion  l»  itn  bnllt.  Its  (teneral ' 
fwrm  id  m  well  known  a:i  li>  n><|iiirv  no  ikticriiilioii  lii- 
yoiid  Mating  tliat  lliu  bjuIi  are  nlher  mun  irrecnlir, 
aiul  llw  ciiiiir  miro  miud  wilb  whitish,  than  in  the  ' 
otber  panlberine  frliiur,  exnjitin);  Ibn  Felis  I'lH-is  or 
Fclu  Irlii*  of  l]ii;h  A4a.  wliii'h  is  sliatory  and  ahmvl 
white  (S»nnini,7'nir.i,»!K>).  It  is  a  itiH-tuniaI,nt-like 
aiunuil  in  habila.  diin;[en>ua  tn  all  dumRiiir  iitlle,  and 

in  Vrn,  71  i  Ui>t>iait.  <'§ik<I-  ''■■ '»'  ""l-l  (^yrilL  AIpk.  I'a 
//iii>.Lr.:  Twl^''AiVi<«/.  iL-tJ;  hiin'l,  Invii/r,  i,224). 
In  Ibe  Siii|ilures  il  'v  iim-tanlly  planil  in  juxfapuMlion 
with  the  lion<I>VL  xi,<l:  .ler.viu;  llin.  xiii.T:  Kn-iii*. 
XKviii,  -ayr.];  L-,my.  .Ktuii,  I'.  //.  Kiv,4)  or  llie  wolf. 
Tbd  nriRiieM  »f  lliis  animal.  lu  wbii'h  llabakkuk  <i.  )<) 
eoaipareslho(!halilie'in)HirwiMuid  lowliirhtliuiiel  (vij. 
fi)aUii<l»inllie  winiciilli'OiianUisweUkiHnin.  -SuinvHI 
is  the  th-Kilulily  »f  it*  limly  Ibal  il  is  aide  lo  lake  sur- 
pririiiK  lvajiK,lo  I'limli  in'TtsoriixiBwl  Hiake-like  uisn 
tbe  KrauaL  Jen-nitili  ami  IIommi  la*  ulmvel  alliuh-  to 
lbs  imniliowi  linliii  of  ibis  uiiiniil,  wld>'h  is  abuiuUnily 
conArmed  )iy  the  HlHTvaiioiis  of  irnii-lh'rs:  llie  lni|i- 
ant  will  lake  ii|i  its  |ii>iiiii»ii  in  MiDie  s|»l  near  a  vil- 
lage, and  wnli'h  tiir  Hniie  favoralilr  iiiitsiituaity  itir]ilDn- 
diT.  Knim  iIh-  Cantii-lra  las  alsivv)  w«  h«ni  llial  the 
billy  niii|.iii  of  Lelanun  were  in  anrieiit  times  frei)uent- 


the  imceii^ous  uf  tributary  naliuns  (Wilkin* 
2H.i.  2U1. 3ltl).  In  Dan.  vii,  7,  tbe  third  Masr  of  ibe 
[iniiiheiical  vision  is  synibulized  under  the  funn  uf  ■ 
luiliard  with  win|p^  rejinsenting  the  rapiilly  funned 
Maculonian  empire;  ilsrour  heads  airTHpoiiding  lo  ilie 
ilivbiun  uf  Alexander's  dominions  anmai);  his  four  Ken- 
ends.  Ill  Itev.  xiii,  %  the  saioe  animal  is  made  a  irpe 
of  the  sjiirilual  ixiwerof  Ihc  Hainan  hteran'hy,  si^ipiirt- 
iil  by  the  serular  puwoir  in  maintaining  CaKaniHU  in  ^ 

o|ipoiriliiin  tu  Clirislianiiy.     Kee  Kenerally  Ifairliart, //r-  

rrrjc.  ii,  ItNl  ikj.:  Sclxsler,  ^tprrin.  kitna,  i,16  sq.;  We-  

mvr«.t'birii  SjimMini,  K  v.;  Wood,  i<tUt  .4 msinb,  p.  .«- 

■2'S  mt. ;  Thumsuii,  /.'wf  imd  Ilv-Jc.  ii.  IM  t^,  ' 

Leopold  II  of  (.;emiany  (17!W-17»2)  and  I  of  Tui-  -.^ 
cany  <  ITiiA-IZDOs  the  ketnnd  son  of  llaria  Tfaeri'sa  uf  >,  , 
AiiMria  iukI  lier  huslwiul  Knnds  of  Ljnnine, »  nuicd  M^^m 
in  ChurL-h  History  fur  Ibe  )>art  he  look  in  the  euHnias-  — ^-m 
tiual  aflliin  uf  Tuscany,  which,  after  UariaThema  had  fj,^j 
Buuvcdeil  til  the  Austrian  duniinluna,  aHuniinK  lottea-  — .^-u 
ties,  esIahlishiiiK  the  iiidcjientleDre  of  I'uwany  as  a.^  ^ 
slate  separate  fnmi  Die  iHTcdilary  slalw  uf  Austria,  dc — :>M.  > 
vuh-ed  utsm  Lwipidd,  bis  elder  brother  J«W|>hbrui);thK>4'fl^ 
lireMimpIive  heir  uf  the  Austrian  duminiotii.  llii>)iriii— <^c^~i 
vipal  njurms  in  Tusi-any  cuncenn-d  Ibe  admiiiiirtTaliMi  <A  *-k  m  i 
justi>«  and  the  ilisripline  nf  the  clerKJ'  in  bis  liominirnn—  wx^Jt 
Uy  bis-'Mutu  pnijirin''  in  17«6.he  promulgaleil  a  aamr=^^, 
niminal  uhIp,  abolisbnl  turliin  and  tbe  i«in  of  deatbarCs.aij 
and  i!sublished  iienitentiarica  tu  reclaim  offendeti.  1>  f  It 
the  cvcbviastiiTal  <le)iartmeiil.  after  haiinf;  in»tiWte*-=»^Kfrf 
variiHis  nfiiinis,  Ik  ■clually.  ui  July,  I7M2.  abolished  ihfC  ^Ir 
lisiiuai  in  TiM'any,  and  plateii  the  mooka  and  vnc^^mat 
unilcrthu  juriadic-tionofthe  n'^wctir'av  it 
hisho|M.  The  iliHciivery  of  licentious  pranices  canie^v  a1 
un  in  ceitain  nunneries  in  ihe  towns  uf  l>iMuja  ami  Vnm  -^mu 
with  Ibe  ronnivanrc  >i  llieir  monkish  directors  indm  -  "I 

l.eii)]uM  111  invesIiKale  and  irliirTn  the  whole  lyiilem  ^b^  sf 
UKHiaslic  ilisn|iline,  ami  he  intnwted  Rican.  bisliop  ^— -  of 
I'iniija,  with  full  (siwcr  fur  that  purpow.  Thii  ott  -^^"l 
Honed  a  hW);  anil  aniciy  cnntroversr  wilb  the  cuait  ^  "' 
Ibime,  whii'h  jirrlendnl  W  have  the  sole  eogmuart  "^ 

roatten  affi-iliiit;  individuals  of  Ihe  clerBy  and  mima^^^"'*' 
unlen.  Lpojsitil,  huwever,  caniBl  hit  point,  anil  i^  *** 
piqeennsrnledthal  Ibe  hislioiK  of  Tuscany  should  ha  *■"• 

tbe  jurisiliriiim  over  the  convents  of  their  reipecti™ 
ouiHti.  llin-i,who  had  hifch  noliiinsof  reliuiuus  pur 
and  WIS  In'  bis  enemies  arcusud  of  Jansenism,  a 
eil  iitlier  refurmsi  he  endeavored  tn  enlighten  the  pi 
aa  to  Ihe  prii|>rr  limits  of  irosge-woishiii  and  the  i 
i-slion  of  saints ;  he  suiipresscd  certain  relies  which  l 

iH-casion  to  su|sivliliiius  prai'liccsi  he  encnuragnl  t '^ 

sjireiHliiig  of  relipous  works,  and  especiall}-  of  the  fl^  " 
■■el,  ammii!  his  HiH'k ;  uiil.hMlv.he  Mvmbled  a  dio«=:^^^ 
san  niunril  at  I^.Ja  in  September,  17t«,  in  whiib  ^ 
inainlaiueil  the  s|4mnal  inilependence  of  tbe  bish»-  '^^^ 
He  ailviH'Meil  Ihe  use  oTIbe  Uturity  in  the  oral  lanpi^j^^ 
uf  Ibe  (iiunli;-.  lie  ex|iiwil  Ibe  abuse  of  indulfielKO.  ^^*^ 
proved  of  tlie  f  mr  anieles  of  Ibe  (iailican  Uomeil  -_^. 
ItlKi,  aniL  lastly,  apjiealrd  to  a  national  coonril  as  "^^^v 
Silimate  and  canunii-al  means  for  teimhiatinff  tint---'  '  ^ 
veniieH.    Several  iifKiivi^piiipMilkinawereeMidat.'*        , 
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he  siw  bim  forced  to  magn  his  chai^.  (For  further  de-  monk,  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  St.  Augustine^  A.D. 
taiUufthl*  curious  contruversy, see  Potter,  Kuic&'i^'ajptMi  4*25,  and  appean  to  be  the  same  Leporius  so  warmly 
de  Huxi  [Brussels,  1)^25,3  vols.  8vo].)  Leopold  himself  praised  in  the  discourse  De  Vita  et  Moribu*  CUricomm. 
convoked  a  council  at  Florence  of  the  bishops  of  Tus-  We  know  nothing  further  regarding  his  career  except 
cany  in  1787,  and  proposed  to  them  fifty-seven  articles  that  he  was  still  alive  in  430  (CasBiaiius,  De  Incam,  i, 
concerning  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  disi*ipliiie.  He  4).  The  treatise  above  alluded  t4>  is  still  extant,  under 
enforced  residence  of  incumbents,  and  forbade  plurali-  the  title  Libellus  emmdattords  sive  satutfatdionit  ad 
ties;  suppressed  many  convents,  and  dbtributMl  their  EpUcvpoa  Gallice^  sometimes  with  the  addition  Conftt^ 
revenues  among  the  poor  benefices  —  thus  favoring  the  siontm  Fidni  Catholicas  continent  de  Atyiterio  Jnctima' 
parochial  clergy,  and  extending  their  jurisdicti<m,  as  tuim«  Chri»ti,cum  JCrroris  pristini  Deftstntione,  It  was 
he  had  supported  and  extended  the  jurisdiction  ol  the  held  in  xcry  high  estimation  among  ancient  divines, 
biithopa.  He  fortiade  tlie  publication  of  the  bulls  and  and  its  author  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  firmest  bul- 
ceni«ures  of  Kome  without  the  approbation  of  the  gov-  warks  of  orthodoxy  against  the  attacks  of  the  Nesto- 
emnient ;  he  enjoined  the  ecclesiastical  courts  not  to  in-  rians.  Some  scholars  in  modem  times,  especially  Qucs- 
terfere  with  laymen  in  temporal  matters,  and  restrain-  ncl,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the 
ed  their  jurisdiction  to  spiritual  afiairs  only;  and  he  subject,  have  imagined  that  we  ought  to  regard  this  as 
subjected  clergymen  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  a  tract  composed  and  dictated  by  St.  Augustine,  found- 
courts  in  all  criminal  cases.  All  these  were  considered  ing  their  opuiion  partly  on  the  style,  and  partly  on  the 
in  that  age  as  very  bold  innovations  for  a  Koman  Cath-  terms  in  which  it  is  quoted  in  the  acts  of  the  second 
olic  prince  to  undertake.  See  Ricci.  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  early  d<»cuments,  and  partly 
Leopold  IV,  margrave  of  Austria,  son  of  Leopold  <^"  ^^^f***"  expressions  in  an  ef)i8tlc  of  Leo  the  Great 
Hi,  was  Urn  Sept.  29, 1078.  He  was  educate*!  bv  the  (^'^'^v,  edit. Quesnel ) ;  but  their  arguments  are  far  from 
priest  L'dalrich,  under  the  direction  of  AUmaiin,  bishop  bc"»g  conclusive,  and  the  hypothesis  is  generally  reject- 
of  Passau,  and  succeeded  hw  father  in  1096.  His  chief  ^'^  Fragments  of  the  LibeUvs  were  first  collected  by 
object  during  his  whole  reign  was  to  promote  the  hap-  Sismondi  from  Cassianus,  aad  insertcil  in  his  collection 
pine!0  of  hU  subjects.  He  avoided  war,  and  husbanded  "^  Ciaulish  councils  (i,  52).  The  entire  work  was  soon 
the  resources  of  his  countrv  with  great  care.  He  was  discovered  and  publibhed  by  the  same  editor  in  his 
aUmt  to  accompany  the  emperor,  Henry  IV,  in  a  cru-  OjMifcula  Dw/matica  Vetervm  quinque  Srriptorum  (Par. 
sade  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  inaunection  of  the  emper-  1^30,  8vo),  together  with  the  letter  of  the  African  bish- 


ofSuabia, 

remainder  ^  his  reign  passed  in  peace'  and  proe|)eritv,  *»"»  «*»^i**"  ^^  ^*»«  ^"''*''  ^^  ^^»  "'  ^^  ^«<*-  ^*"»>  ?  ^^*»- 

aUhough  occasionally  (especially  in  1118)  he  was  sub-  ''"'^  Litteratre  de  la  France,  ii,  107:  the  second  disser- 

jected  to  annovauces  by  the  inn»ads  of  the  Hungarians,  ^a^***"  o^  «*niier,  his  edition  of  iV.  Ahrcator,  i  280;  the 

iu  112a,  aftej  the  death  of  Henry  V,he  was  spoken  of  Prolegomena  of  Galland:  Schonemaun,/;tWio/Af«i/'ci^r. 

lor  emperor,  but  declmed  in  favor  of  Lothaire,  duke  of  ^-^^t."*  §  20.~Smith,/^W.  Greek  and  Roman  Biography, 

iiaxony.    Leopold  died  Nov.  15, 1 130.  and  was  canonized  voLii,s.v. 

liv  (wpe  Inuocent  VHI  in  1485.     He  founded  a  hirge       Leprosy  (rr'n^,/sara'a/A,  a  *»iWi?<7,  because  sup- 
somber  of  convents,  among  which  are  those  of  Neuburg,  posed  to  be  a  dUrect  visitation  of  heaven ;  Gr.  X«7rpa,  so 
tftf  ^lariazeil,  and  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  built  a  number  called  from  its  sro/tneM,  hence  English  ^  leper.**  etc),  a 
^^  cbmrchea.     See  A.  Klein,  Ge$ch,  det  Chru^enthums  in  name  that  was  given  by  the  Greek  physicians  to  a  scaly 
^^erreirh  (Vienna,  1840),  voL  i  and  ii ;  Jjeopold  d,  Uti-  disease  of  the  skin.    During  the  Dark  Ages  it  was  iiklis- 
^*(K  ( Vien.  1835) ;  L.  Lang,  D.  hL  Jjeopold  (Hcutlingen,  criminately  applied  to  all  chronic  diMases  of  the  skin, 
^  ^;;  PcsB,  Vita  sancti  IjeopoliH;  same,  Scriptoret  Re-  and  more  particularly  to  elephantiasis,  to  which  latter, 
^'*'^  Au^riacarum^ifblhi  ^oVtzmuin,  Compendium  vi-  however,  it  does  not   bear  a  complete  resemblance. 
^^  'S.  I.tvpoi*U;  Jaffe,  Gesch,  des  deutachen  Retches  unter  Hence  prevailed  the  greatest  discrepancy  and  confusion 
-^-^^Aar  dtm  StuJuten  ( lierlin,  1843) ;  and  his  Gesrhichte  d,  in  the  descriptions  that  authors  gave  of  the  disease,  uu- 
*^*'jiv*.  RHrhet  «.  Konrad  III  (Han.  1845) ;  Herzog,  til  Dr.  Willan  restored  to  the  term  lejmt  its  original  »ig- 
'^^'^I'Fnryklop.  viii,  382;  Hoefer,  Aoiir.  Rioy.  GeniriUey  nificatioii.     In  the  Scriptures  it  is  spplied  to  a  foul  cu- 
^^^X.  797.  tanetuH  disease,  the  description  of  whicli,  as  well  as  the 
r.eper  (some  form  of  r^X,  to  mnite  with  a  providen-  regulations  connected  therewith,  are  given  in  Lev  xiii, 
txMi   -   ^.    .        X        /v      J  '  w  xiv(comp.  also  Lx(Ml.  IV,  6,r ;  Numb.  xii,10-lo;  2  Sam. 
»*I  inflictHm;  Xnrpv^),     See  Leprohv.  jjj^  29 ;  2  Kings  v,  27 ;  vii,  3 ;  xv,  5 ;  Matt.  viii.  2;  x, 

,     ^eporloa,  a  monastic  who  flourished  in  the  second  8,  etc.).     In   the  (liscussitm  of  this  subject  we  base 

JJ^f  of  the  4th  and  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  a  our  article  upon   the  most  recent  scientific  and   ar- 

^*»>re  of  <;aul,  embraced  asceticism  under  the  auHpices  ch»)logical  distinctions,  comparetl  with   the  present 

Jl  ^«snanas  idiont  the  opening  of  the  5th  century,  at  Oriental  usages. 

^*»*eiUe«,  where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  pu-       I.  Scriptural  and  Talmudical  Statements,— (I.)  Leprotiy 

"^   and  holiness.     Advancing  the  view  that  man  did  i^  Human  Reinps.—  l.  Cases  and  Symptoms  of  hiblical 

r^  ^and  in  need  of  divine  grace,  and  that  Christ  was  /.i^roiry.— l^ev.  xiii,  2-44,  which  descriUui  this  disttm- 

^^**^  with  a  human  nature  only,  he  was  excommunica-  per  as  laying  hold  of  man.  gives  six  different  circunj- 

j^^  *»i  consequence  of  these  heretical  do<'trine«.    He  lie-  stances  under  which  it  may  develop  itsel£     They  are  as 

J*^^  himself  to  Africa,  ami  there  became  familiar  M-ith  foUown: 

**«^liiM  and  St.  Augustine,  by  whose  instnictions  he        (l.vrhe  first  circumstance  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiii, 

^^^•it«d  so  much  that  he  not  only  became  convinced  of  2-6  is  that  it  may  develop  itself  without  any  ap|>arciit 

J  I*  ^trtirs.  but  drew  up  a  solemn  recantation  addressed  cause.     Hence  it  is  enjoinwl  that  if  any  one  should  iio- 

bi.JT'***^"*'  **^***'P  ^^  Marseilles,  and  Cyllinniu^  the  ^^^^^,  ^  rising  or  sweUing  (T^^).  an  erupti«»n  or  scab 

^^••op  of  Aix  (see  below  as  to  the  title  and  value  of  this 

Jt*^  ise),  while  four  Africai 

iJU^^rity  of  his  conversion, 

^2***^    Although  now  re 

¥|[^i|i9(ea,  Leporina  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  to  pronounce  it  leprosy,  and  the  man  unclean,  if  it  exhibits 

^*  ^■'' ' ''         *  %  but, htying  aside  the  profession  of  a  these  two  symptoms,  viz.  n,  the  hair  of  the  affected  spot 
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J  its  natural  black  color  to  white;  and, 6, 

K:r  than  the  ^neral  level  of  the  skin  of  the 

,  3).     But  if  theflc  two  symptoms  do  not  K\y- 

briglit  pimple,  the  prie^tt  \»  to  shut  him  up 

lys.  examine  him  again  on  the  seventh  day, 

di.<4ea8e  appears  to  have  made  no  progress 

t  time,  he  is  to  remand  the  patient  for  another 

3  (^ver.4,5\and  then,  if  on  ins|)coting  it  again 

iiat  the  bright  sjiot  has  grown  darker  (PinS), 

it  has  not  spread  on  the  skin,  he  is  to  pro- 

:  a  simple  scab  (rnBOTS  rntO),  and  the  per- 

1  after  washing  his  garments  (ver.  0 ).     If,  how- 

e  pustule  spread.^  over  the  skin  after  it  has  been 

iced  a  simple  scab  and  the  individual  clean,  the 

18  to  declare  it  lepn>sy,  and  the  patient  unclean 

,8).    It  is  thus  evident  that  the  symptoms  which 

ted  scriptural  leprosy,  as  the  Mishna  rightly  re- 

1  (Xfffaim^  iii,  3 ),  are  bright  pimples,  a  little  de- 

*d,  turning  the  hair  white,  and  spreading  over  the 

s  the  description  of  these  sjiinptoms  is  ver\'  concise, 
requires  to  be  specitie<l  more  minutely  for  practical 
puses,  the  spiritual  guides  of  Israel  detined  them  as 
ows:  Both  the  bright  pimple  (r^ns)  and  the  swell- 
;  spot  (rXlS),  when  indicative  of  leprosy,  assume  re- 
ectively  one  of  two  colors,  a  principal  or  a  sul)ordinate 
le.     The  principal  color  of  the  bright  pimple  is  as 
rhite  as  snow  (^sbs:  nT;),and  the  subordinate  resem- 
jles  plaster  on  the  wall  (bs"nn  1^02);  whilst  the 
principal  color  of  the  rising  spot  is  like  that  of  an  egg- 
shell (nscn  C1*^p3),  and  the  secondary  one  resembles 

white  wool  (*pb  '^^CS,  Xfffaim,  i,  1) ;  so  that  if  the  af- 
fected spot  in  the  skin  is  hiferior  in  whiteness  to  the 
tilm  of  an  q^g  it  is  not  leprosy,  but  simply  a  gatliering 
(Maimonides,  On  Le]}roxy^  i,  1 ).  Any  one  may  examine 
the  disease,  except  the  patient  himself  or  hn  relatives, 
but  the  priest  alone  can  deiMde  whether  it  is  lepnwy  or 
not,  and  accordingly  (>ronounoe  the  ;>atient  unclean  or 
clean,  because  Dcut.  xxi,r)  declares  that  the  priest  mu^t 
decide  cases  of  litigation  and  disease.  Iktt  though  the 
priest  only  can  proiiounce  the  dei'b«ion,  even  if  he  be  a 
child  or  a  fool,  yet  he  mu.si  act  upon  the  advice  of  a 
learned  layman  in  those  matters  (\epnim,  iii,  1 ;  Mai- 
monides, /.  c,  ix,  1, 2).  If  the  priest  is  blind  of  one  eye, 
or  is  weak-sighted,  he  is  dist^ualiticd  for  examining  the 
distemper  (Mishna,  /.  r.,  ii,3 ).  The  ins))ection  roust  not 
take  place  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  early  in  the  morning,  nor 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  nor  in  the  evening,  nor  on 
cloudy  days,  because  the  color  of  the  skin  cannot  pn)p- 
crly  be  ascertained  in  these  hours  of  tho  day ;  but  in  the 
third,  fourth,  tifth,  seventli,  eighth,  or  ninth  hour  (AV- 
y#i»m,ii,2) ;  and  the  same  priest  who  inspected  it  at  first 
must  examine  it  again  at  the  end  of  the  second  seven 
days,  as  another  one  could  not  tell  whether  it  has  spread. 
If  he  should  die  in  the  interim,  or  be  taken  ill,  another 
one  may  examine  him,  but  not  pn>nouncc  him  unclean 
(Maimonides, On  h proxy, ix, 4 ).  There  must  be  at  hast 
two  hairs  white  at  the  nxit  and  in  the  InmIv  of  the 
bright  sjKit  bef«»re  the  patient  can  be  det^lared  unclean 
(Maimonidi's,  /.  r.,  ii,  1).  If  a  bridegnx>m  is  seize<l  with 
this  disti>ni|>er  \w  mtuit  be  left  alone  during  the  nuptial 
we;.*k  (.Vny'i*'w,  iii,  2). 

(^2.)  The  sec«ind  case  is  of  leprosy  ^'appearing  after  it 
has  bi»en  cured  (I^v.  xiii,9  -17),  where  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent treatment  is  enjoined.  If  n  person  who  has  once 
been  healed  of  this  disease  is  brought  again  to  the  priest, 
nml  if  the  latter  finds  a  white  rising  in  the  skin  (r!<*«!? 
nssb),  which  has  changed  the  hair  into  white  anil  con- 
tains live  flesh  ("^n  "^^11),  he  is  forthwith  to  reo<»gni.se 
therein  the  reappearance  of  the  old  malady,  and  declare 
the  patient  unclean  without  any  quaranthie  whatever, 
since  the  case  is  so  evident  that  it  retpiin^s  no  trial  ( ver. 
y  11 ).  There  were,  hiiwever,  two  ]>ham>s  of  this  n*turn- 
ed  dL5temi)cr  which  exempted  the  patient  from  unclean- 


new.  If  the  lepros}*  suddenly  covered  the  whole  dou^ 
ao  that  the  patient  became  perfectly  white,  in  which 
case  there  could  be  no  appearance  of  live  flesh  (ver.  12, 
13),  or  if  the  whitenees,  after  having  once  diminiabed 
and  allowed  live  flesh  to  appear,  covers  again  the  wbcde 
UnIv,  then  the  patient  was  clean  (ver.  14-17).  Thia, 
most  probably,  was  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  crisis, 
as  the  whole  evil  matter  thus  brought  to  the  aurfaee 
formed  itself  into  a  scale  which  dried  and  peeled  ofL 
'I'he  only  other  feature  which  this  case  rppresents  be- 
sides the  symptoms  already  described  is  thiit  leprosy  at 
times  also  spread  over  the  whole  ricin  and  rendered  it 
I)erfectly  white.  As  to  the  live  flesh  ("^n  *^S3),  the 
Sept.,  the  Chaldee,  the  Mishna,  and  the  Jewish  rabbins, 
in  accordance  with  ancient  tradition,  take  it  to  denote 
umiidjlegh,  or  a  spot  in  the  flesh  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  life  after  it  had  been  paled  by  the  whiteness 
overspreading  the  whole  surface.  The  aize  of  this  spot 
of  live  flesli  which  renders  the  patient  unclean  must, ac- 
cording to  tradition,  be  at  least  that  of  a  lentil  (Mai- 
monides, /.  c,  iii,  1-3). 

(3.)  The  third  case  is  of  leprosy  developing  itself  from 
an  inflammation  O^nC;  or  a  bum  (CK  rtSV),  which 
is  to  be  recognised  by  the  same  s\'mptoms  (Lev.  xiii, 
18-28).  Heuct>,  when  these  suspicious  ngiis  were  dis- 
cernible in  that  iMut  of  the  skin  which  was  healed  of  an 
inflammation,  the  patient  was  to  go  to  the  priest,  who 
was  at  once  to  pronounce  it  leprosy  developed  from  an  in- 
flammation, if  the  symptoms  were  unmistalcable  (ver.  19, 
2(>).  If  the  priest  found  these  marks,  he  remanded  the 
|)atient  for  seven  days  (ver.  21),  and  if  the  disorder  spread 
over  the  skin  during  the  time  the  patient  was  declared 
leprous  and  unclean  (ver.  22) ;  but  if  it  remained  in  the 
same  condition,  he  pronounced  it  the  cicatrix  of  the  in- 
flammation Ci^ncn  r3'^:c)  and  the  patient  dean  (ver. 
23).  The  same  rules  applied  to  the  suspiciouS  appeanmoe 
of  a  bum  (ver.  24-28).    According  to  the  Hebrew  canoDs» 

Vn;9  is  detined  inflammation  arising  from  ^  an  injury 

received  from  the  stroke  of  wood  or  a  stone,  or  from  hot 
olive  husks,  or  the  hot  Tiberian  water,  ch-  from  anything^ 

the  heat  of  which  does  not  come  from  fire,  whilst  H'^SIS 

denotes  a  bum  from  live  coals,  hot  ashes,  or  from  ani 

heat  which  proceeds  from  fire"  {\fff(npi,  ix,  1 ; 

'v\vn,On  Ij^iroity^  v,  \\     It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 

difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  suspicious 

in  {\,^  and  (3.).    In  the  former  histance,  where  there  ii 

no  ap|)arent  cause  for  the  symptoms,  the  suspected  in 

valid  has  to  undergo  two  remands  of  seven  days 

his  case  can  be  decided ;  whilst  in  the  latter,  where  tb 

inflammation  or  the  bum  visibly  supplies  the 

this  siis))ti*ion.  he  is  onh'  remanded  f(»r  one  week,  at  t! 

end  of  which  his  case  is  finallv  determined. 

(4.)  The  fourth  case  is  leprosy  on  the  ktad  or  fk- 
(Ijev,  xiii,  29-37),  which  is  to  be  recognised  by  the 
fe<'ted  s|)ot  Ix'ing  deeper  than  the  general  level  of  t 
skin,  and  by  the  hair  thereon  having  become  thin 
yellowish.     When  these  s\'mptoms  exist,  the  priest 

to  pronounce  it  a  scatt  (pr3),  which  is  head  or  c1 
lepriMv,  and  declare  the  patient  unclean  (ver.  80). 
if  this  disonler  on  the  head  or  chin  does  not  exhibit  t 
symptoms,  the  (latieiit  is  to  be  remanded  for  seven  da 
w^hen  the  priest  is  again  to  examine  it,  and  if  he  fii 
that  it  has  neither  spread  nor  exhibits  the  rrquirrd  c 
teria,  he  is  to  order  the  patient  to  cut  off  all  the  hur 
his  head  or  chin,  except  that  which  grows  on  the 
flicted  spot  itAelf,  and  remand  him  for  another  week,  a 
then  pronouniM!  him  clean  if  it  continues  in  the  sa 
sute  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  (ver.Sl-d4>;  am 
it  spn>Ads  after  he  has  been  pronounced  clean,  the  pnk- 
is  forthwith  to  declare  him  uni*lean  without  looking 
any  yellow  hair  (ver.  S,*),  36).    The  Jewish  canons  detft: 
pr2  by  ''an  affection  on  the  heail  or  chin  which  cai«> 
the  hair  on  these  afrecte<l  parts  to  fall  off  by  the  ius_ 
so  that  the  place  of  the  hair  is  quite  bare"  (Maimonii 
On  Lq.roti/f  \'iii,  1).    The  coocUtion  of  the  hair, 
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fating  one  of  the  leprooi  ■3rmptomaf  u  described  as  frd-  ;  pTCK*ri1)od  boundaries  he  wan  to  receive  forty  b 
lows:  «  pi  is  small  or  short,  b«t  if  it  be  long.  thouj;h  it '  {.Pffurhitn,  67.  a).     All  thi«  only  applies  to  those 
is  velkiw  ma  gold,  it  is  no  sign  of  uncleanuess.    Two  vel-  '  ^^^  *^n  pn)nouncc<l  lepers  by  the  priest,  Ixit  n 
k»w  Mid  short  hains  whether  close  to  one  another  or  far  ;'*»"**  ^'*»^  "^^^  ""  quarantine  (AV^m/ii,  i,  7). 
from  each  other,  whether  in  the  centre  of  thr  ntthrk  or    w»J»J»n»c  Uw  also  exempts  women  from  the  obligt 
on  the  edge  thereof,  no  matter  whether  tkf  Nftkek  pre-    ^  "^"^^  ^**«'  garments  and  let  the  hair  of  their  » 
cedes  the  yellow  hair  or  the  vellow  hair  tfte  wthek,  are    **"  **"^'»  ('^'<^"» »"»  *)•     ^'  "  then-ft.n?  no  won<ler  I 
8vm|,tom8  of  undeani^ess"  ( Maimonides.  L  r.,  viii,  6).  '  **»«  J«^«  reganled  leprosy  as  a  living  death  (ct»mp. 
i'he  manner  of  shaving  is  thus  d««.rib«l :  •*  The  hair  '  "^P^us,  A  nt.  ni.  1 1, 8,  and  the  well-known  rabbinic  n. 
round  the  scall  is  all  shaved  off  except  two  hain*  which    ing  ^^3  S^m  511X12),  and  as  an  awful  punishm« 
are  dose  to  it,  so  that  it  might  be  known  thereby  whether  '  from  the  Lord  (2  Kings  v.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  20),  whi 
it  spread**  (.Vfyrftm,  x,  5).  I  they  wished  all  their  mortal  enemies  (2  Sam.  iii,  29; 

(5.)  The  fifth  case  is  lepronv  which  shows  itself  in  '  Kings  v,  27). 
^hite  polished  spots,  and  is  liot  regarded  as  unclean  !      1'*»«  heale«i  leper  had  to  pass  through  two  stages  c 
(Ur.  xiii,38,39).    It  is  called  Mcil:  (pna,  fn»m  rnz.    V^nlUcntUm  before  he  ct)uld  be  n^x-ived  l>ack  into  th 

^.  1^     L'^  \  *u    t:    *  u      •*    '\1'"      '.'/'        iL     i  community.     As  scnhi  as  the  distemper  disappeared  h< 

so  be  vkite),  or,  as  the  SepL  has  it,  aA0oc,  vUutyo  albtt,  '  „^„,  r  ,  .u^  «.:«-*  „  k    u-  i  •  *  •  i    *i 

. .  rf  -^      r  >♦         ^  gent  for  the  priest,  who  had  to  go  outside  the  camp  oi 

''^^l"  '.  .     ri  -1-  u    1-    1        ,  town  to  ctnivince  himself  of  the  fact.     Thercuixm  the 

^    (b.nhe  sixth  caae  is  of  leprosy  either  at  the  back  or   prient  ordere<l  two  clean  and  live  binls,  a  piece  of  cetlar 

MH  the  front  of  the  head  (Uv.  xiii,  40-44).     >\  hen  a    ^.o<h1,  crimwm  wtH>l,  and  hvsstip;  killwi  one  bird  over  a 

raan  lfjee«  his  hair  either  at  the  back  or  m  the  front  of  i  v^»^.i  containing  spring  w'ater,  ho  that  the  blowl  might 

*Jw  heail,  it  is  a  simple  case  of  baldness,  and  he  is  clean    ^un  into  it,  tie<l  together  the  hv9w»i>  and  the  cedar  wiknI 

€  ver.40,41 ).    But  if  a  whiUsh  r«l  spot  forms  itself  on  the  i  y,l^Y^  ^^.^  crimwm  w(h,1.  put  ali.ut  them  the  tops  of  the 

l»«Ja  place  at  the  back  or  in  the  front  of  the  head,  then    y,i^^^^  „,j  ^yie  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  living  bini,  dipped 

Mt  MH  leprosy,  which  is  to  be  re«»gnised  by  the  fact  that    jj  ^^^  f,,^  i„  ^i^^  ^lood  and  water  which  were  in  the 

the    ewelling  or  scab  on  the  S|»ot  has  the  apiK^arance  «.f  |  y^^^^  t^en  sprinkled  the  hand  of  the  heah-d  leper  seven 

Uff^rm^y  in  the  skin  of  the  body;  and  the  pnest  is  to  j  ^^^^  j^t  ^1,^  i,i„,  j,^^^  ^^  pronouncwl  the  restoretl 

d^-J Are  tha  man's  head  leprous  and  unclean  (ver. 42-44). !  „„,  ..jpan  (Lev.  xiv,  1  7 ;  AV<y*,im,  xii,  1 ).    The  healed 

l-fBo^agh  there  is  only  one  symptom  mentione<l  whereby    i^^^  was  then  to  wanh  his  ga^»ent^  cut  <.ff  all  his  hair, 

—M±  k-prosy  is  to  be  recognised,  and  nothing  is  said    y^  immersed,  and  return  to  the  camp  or  city,  but  re- 

«-Bt  remanding  the  patient  if  the  distem|)er  should    ^am  outside  his  house  H*'ven  davs,  which  the  Mishna 
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^^-^T  doubtful,  as  in  the  other  cases  of  lepnmy.  yet  the    (AVr/aiV«,  xiv,  2 ),  the  (  haldw  Tiiraphrase,  MaimoiiidM 
•  »  c-nt  rabbins  inferred  from  the  remark,  *•  It  is  like  Icp-  -  (  q,;  /^,nm.  xi,  1 ).  etc.,  rightl v  regan 


?gard  as  a  euphemism 


il^^l    ?°  ?.***  **^!"  ^^  ^^  **?^r/^"/  "f  ^^^  <^«/ria  s|)W- ;  for  oxclusiim  fmm  connubial  intercourse  during  t  hat  time 
>rJl*  '^"  ^°"  D2ianess  in  me  ironi  or  at  tne  oacK  oi  me    of  purification.     Acccirdiiig  to  the  .lewish  caiioiw. 


1  Ic-i"~° -'*-^-^-*^*I^*"-^^^^^  ***"^t  -***    ^^'*^'-  ^^'  *°  ^'^^^^  '***'  *'*"  '"^^^'^  "'*'  contract  im|Mirity 


"f ''V**^  ««»««  »"*«»»t  t»«t  **t*»<*re  are  two  symptoms    (^e«.mp.  Lev.  xv,  1«).     With  this  ende<l  the  lirst  stag^ 

■s  a  oh  render  bildness  in  the  front  or  at  the  back  of  the   of  purification.     Acccirdiiig  to  the  .lewish  caiioiw,  the 

^C^**  unclean,  viz.  live  or  sound  flesh,  and  spreading:    i^i^i,  are  to  l>e  •'free,  and  not  cagid,"  or  sparrows;  the 


quar^ 
to 

nti- 

Ko- 

•■-    being  among  the  criteria  mdicating  undeanness.  ■  ^au,  nor  wild  hvshop,  nor  have  any  name  whatever; 

manner  in  which  the  patient  in  question  is  de-  I  the  vchscI  must  'be  an  earthen  one,  and  new :  and  the 

tv!?r'^  unclean  by  two  symptoms  and  in  two  weeks  is  as    ^cail  binl  must  be  burie<l  in  a  hole  dug  Uforc  their 

tlO"i»s:  **If  Uve  or  sound  flesh  is  found  in  the  bright ;  eves  (AVywiw,  xiv.  1-6;  Maimonides,  r>n  />;m«y,  xi,  1 ). 

J*»**t   on  the  baldness  at  the  back  or  in  the  fr»>nt  of  the  |    '  riie  st-cond  stage  of  puritication  began  on  the'seventh 

k1*^*'  ***  "  pronounced  unclean;  if  there  is  no  live  flesh  ;  jjav,  when  the  h  jht  had  again  to  cut  off  the  hi.ir  of  his 

i  r  I  •  **  **"'  "P  ■"'*  examined  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  ;  he'ad,  his  beard,  evebn.ws,  etc,  wash  his  garments,  aiul 

Jive  flesh  has  dcvekiped  itself,  and  it  has  sprea<l.  he  i  \^  immersed  (.Lev.  xiv.  9).    On  the  eighth  <!av  he  had 

^   **«x:lared  unclean,  and  if  not  he  is  shut  up  for  another  ;  xo  bring  twt»  he-Umlw  without  bhmi!«h,  one  c\ve-lamb 

J.  ^k.     If  it  has  s|>reail  during  this  time,  or  engendere<i  j  a  year  old.  three  tenths  of  an  ephah  (»f  fine  flour  niixe<l 

ii«^*  ****^'  ***  "  declared  unclean,  and  if  not  he  is  pn>-    ^.jth  oil,  and  tme  log  »»f  »il;  the  one  he-lnmb  is  to  Ije  a 

^•«nced  clean.     He  is  also  pronounced  unclean  if  it ,  trespass-offering,  and  the  other,  with  the  ewe-lamb,  a 

^Wr«ds  or  engenders  sound  flesh  after  he  has  been  de-  ,  |„,nit  and  a  siuHiffcring:  but  if  the  man  was  piM>r  he 

^r~«^  clean"  (iVeyntm,x,  10;  Maimonides,  Om  I^rvJty,  |  ^as  to  bring  two  turtle-iloves,  or  two  young  pigeons, 

*  ^^^  j  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  buriitHiffering,  instead  of  a  he- 

«     ^  Hf^ltitioM  nboHt  the  Conduct  and  Purificatinn  of  \  lamb  and  a  ewe-lamb  (ver.  10,  1 1, 21).    With  these  of- 

^|^»»iu  Mriu — Lepers  were  to  rend  their  garments,  let  ;  feriiigs  the  priet«t  coiuhictwl  the  healed  lei)er  before  the 

^^    hair  of  their  head  hang  down  dishevelled,  cover  ,  presence  of  the  I^mL     What  the  offerer  had  to  do,  and 

^v^iselves  up  to  the  upper  lip,  like  mourners,  and  warn  .  Ik^w  the  priest  acted  when  going  through  these  cere- 

.1  J  ^  veiy  one  whom  they  hap|)ened  to  meet  by  calling  out  j  monies,  cannot  be  better  descril)e<l  than  in  the  following 

y*  ^t?lean!  unclean  T  since  they  defiled  every  one  and    graphic  language  of  the  Jewish  tradition.    **The  prie^t 

.  ^'^'thing  they  touched.     For  this  reason  they  were  j  approachi^  the  trespass-offering,  lays  lM>th  his  hands  on 

7^**   obliged  to  live  in  exclusion  outside  the  camp  or ,  it,  and  kills  it,  when  two  priests  catch  its  bI<KNl,  one 

-.^    (Lev.  xiii,  45,  46;  Numb,  v,  1-4;  xii,  10 -lo:  2  ;  into  a  vestH>l,  and  the  other  in  his  hand;  the  one  who 

f'^Ra  vii,  3,  etc).     "The  very  entrance  of  a  leiier  into  ,  caught  it  into  the  vessel  s)irinkles  it  against  the  wall  of 

■J^'Mse,"  according  to  the  Jewish  canons,  ••renders  ev-  j  (he  altar,  the  other  goes  to  the  leper,  who,  having  been 

|I5^iog  in  it  unclean**  (A>9»itw,  xii,  11 ;  Ktlim,  i,  4). ;  immerseil  in  the  le|H;r's  chaml>er  ( which  is  in  the  wom- 

^     he  stands  under  a  tree  and  a  clean  man  (tashes  by, ;  eifs  t^xirt  ],  in  waiting  [outside  the  court  of  Israel,  or  the 

'X.-ndcrs  him  unclean.     In  the  synagogue  which  he  '  men's  court,  op|xihite  the  eastern  door  J  in  the  |>orch  (»f 

'^'^c*  to  attend  they  are  obliged  to  make  him  a  sc>p-  '  Nicanor  [with  his  face  to  the  west].     He  then  puts  his 

^^  com(»artment,  ten  handbreadths  high  and  four  cu-  '  head  into  [the  court  of  Israel  ],  and  the  priest  puts  some 

^  l^Mig  and  broad;  he  has  to  l>e  the  firitt  to  go  in,  and    of  the  bhsMl  u[Min  the  tip  of  his  right  ear;  he  next  puts 

'  \«at  to  leave  the  synagogue"  (AVvaim,  xii,  12;  Mai-  I  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  priest  puts  some  blood  upon 

*" '        On  Ltprosy,  x,  12) ;  and  if  he  transgressed  the  !  the  thumb  thereof;  and,  Ljstly,  puts  in  hia  right  leg, 
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and  the  priest  puts  dome  blood  on  the  toe  thereof.  The 
priest  then  tiikes  some  of  the  lug  of  oil  and  puts  it  into 
the  left  hand  of  his  fellow-priest,  or  into  his  own  left 
hand,  dips  the  Anger  of  his  right  hand  in  it,  and  sprin- 
kles it  seven  times  towards  the  holy  of  holies,  dipping 
his  finger  ever}'  time  he  sprinkles  it;  whereupon  he  goes 
to  the  leper,  puts  oil  on  those  parts  of  his  ImmI y  on  which 
he  hatl  previously  put  bltKxl  [L  e.  the  tip  of  the  ear,  the 
thumb,  and  the  toe  J,  as  it  is  written, 'on  the  place  of 
the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering'  (Lev.  xiv,  2K],  and 
what  remains  of  the  oil  in  the  hand  of  the  priest  he 
puts  on  the  head  of  him  who  is  to  l)e  oleanifed,  for  an 
atonement**  (AV^/iim,  xiv,  »-10 ;  Maimonides,  llUchnth 
Mechotrti  KejwrUy  iv).  It  is  in  acconlance  with  this 
prerogative  of  the  priest,  who  alone  amid  pn»nounoe  the 
leper  clean  and  readmit  him  into  the  congregation,  that 
Christ  commanded  the  leper  whom  he  had  healed  to 
show  himself  to  this  functi(»nary  (^3Iatt.  viii,  2,  etc.). 

(IL)  lAprous  Garments  and  !>*«?&.— Lepros}'  in  gar- 
ments and  vessels  is  indicate<l  by  two  symptoms,  green 
or  refklUh  npiM*,  and  fpreading.  If  a  green  or  reddish 
spot  shows  itself  in  a  W(H>llen  or  linen  garment,  or  in  a 
leather  vessel,  it  is  indicative  of  leprosy,  and  must  be 
shown  to  the  priest,  who  is  to  shut  it  up  for  a  week. 
If,  on  inspecting  it  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  finds  that 
the  spot  has  spread,  he  is  to  pnmounce  it  inveterate 
leprosy  (nnK'!3'!3  r^nSC ),  and  unclean,  and  bum  it  (Lev. 
xiii,  •x7-52) ;  if  it  has  not  spread  he  is  to  have  it  washed, 
and  shut  it  up  for  another  week,  and  if  its  appearance 
has  then  not  changed,  he  is  to  pronounce  it  unclean  and 
bum  it,  though  it  has  not  spread,  since  the  distemper 
rankles  in  the  front  or  at  the  back  of  the  material  (ver. 
63-55).  But  if,  after  washing  it,  the  priest  sees  that 
the  spot  has  become  weaker,  he  is  t4>  cut  it  out  of  the 
material ;  if  it  reap[>ears  in  any  part  thereof,  then  it  is  a 
developed  distemjier,  and  the  whole  of  it  must  be  burned; 
and  if  it  vanishes  after  washing,  it  must  be  washed  a 
second  time,  and  is  clean  (ver.  5()-o9).  The  Jewish 
canons  define  the  color  green  to  be  like  that  of  herbs^ 
and  red  like  that  oi'jhir  crimson,  and  take  this  enact- 
ment literally  as  referring  strictly  to  wool  of  sheep  and 
tlax,  but  not  to  hemp  and  (»ther  materials.  A  material 
made  of  camel's  hair  and  sheep  s  wool  is  not  rendered 
unclean  by  leprosy  if  the  earners  hair  preponderate,  but 
is  unclean  when  tlie  sheep's  wo<)l  prefMniderates,  or  when 
both  are  equal,  and  this  uLk)  applies  to  mixtures  of  fiax 
and  hemp.  Dyed  skins  and  garments  arc  not  rendered 
unclean  by  le[irosy ;  nor  arc  vessels  so  if  made  of  skins 
of  aquatic  animals  expt^sed  to  leprous  uneleauness  (AV- 
^tOT,xi,2,3;  Maimoni«tes, (// «{i/}. xi, I ;  xii,10;  xiii,l-3). 

(III.)  Leprous  Houses,  —  Leprosy  in  houses  is  indi- 
cated by  the  same  three  symptoms,  viz.  spots  of  a  deep 
green  or  redilUh  hue,  depressed  beyond  the  general 
level,  and  spreading  (  Xjc.w  xiv,  38-4H).  On  its  appear^ 
auce  the  priest  was  at  oncc>  to  be  sent  for,  and  the  house 
cleared  of  everything  befi>re  his  arrival.  If,  on  inspect- 
ing it,  he  found  the  tirst  two  symptoms  in  the  walls,  viz. 
a  green  or  red  s{H>t  in  the  wall,  and  depressed,  he  shut  the 
house  up  for  seven  days  (ver.  34-38),  inspected  it  again 
(HI  the  seventh  day,  and  if  the  distemper  spread  in  the 
wall  he  had  the  alTected  stones  taken  out,  the  inside  of 
the  house  scra|K'd  all  rouml,  the  stones,  dust,  etc,  cast 
into  an  unclean  place  without  the  city,  and  other  stones 
and  plaster  put  on  the  wall  (ver.  3U-42).  If,  after  all  this, 
the  spot  reappeared  and  spreail,  he  pronounced  it  invet- 
erate leprosv,  and  unclean,  had  the  hou»e  pulled  down, 
and  the  stones,  tinilKT,  pla.st(>r,  etc..  cast  uit4i  an  unclean 
place  without  the  city,  ileelared  every  one  unclean,  till 
evening,  who  had  entered  it,  and  ordered  every  one  who 
had  either  slept  or  eaten  in  it  to  wash  his  garments 
(^ver.  43-47). 

As  to  the  purification  of  the  houses  which  have  been 
cured  of  leprosy,  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  of  healeti 
men,  except  that  in  the  cose  of  man  the  priest  sprinkles 
seven  times  u[Min  his  hand,  while  in  that  of  the  house 
he  sprinkles  r<even  limes  on  the  up[ier  do<ir-post  without. 
Of  course  the  sacrifices  which  the  leprous  man  had  to 


bring  in  his  second  stage  of  purification  are  precluded 
m  the  case  of  the  house  (Maimoiiidea,(>ii  />pnMgr,  xv,8> 

8.  Prevalence,  Contagion,  (tud  Curahlemu  o/Leprosg. 
— Though  the  malicious  aUary  of  Manetbo  that  the 
Egyptians  expelled  the  Jews  because  they  were  afHict- 
ed  with  leprosy  (Josephus,  Ap.  i,  26),  which  ia  repeated 
by  Tacitus  (lib.  v,  c  3),  is  rejected  by  modem  histo- 
rians and  critics  as  a  faloication,  yet  Michaelia  {Laitt 
of  Moses,  aru  209 ),  Thomson  ( The  luind  and  the  Book, 
p.  i>o2 ),  and  others  still  maintain  that  this  disease  was 
**  extremely  prevalent  among  the  IsracliteSw**     Against 
this,  however,  is  to  be  urged  that,  1.  The  very  fact  that 
such  strict  examination  was  enjoined,  and  that  every 
one  who  had  a  pim])le,  spot,  or  boil  was  shut  up,  shows 
that  leprosy  could  not  have  been  so  wide^read,  iua»- 
mucli  as  it  would  re<iuire  the  imprisonment  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.    2.  In  cautioning  the  people  against 
the  evil  of  leprosy,  and  urging  on  them  to  keep  strict^ 
ly  to  the  direirtions  of  the  priest,  Moses  adds,  *'Bemem' 
her  what  the  Lord  thv  Cjod  did  to  Miriam  on  the  war 
when  you  came  out  of  Egypt''  (Deut.  xxiv,  9).    Now 
allusion  to  a  single  instance  which  occurred  on  the  way 
from  Eg}'i)t,  and  which,  therefore,  was  an  old  case,  nai^ 
urally  implies  that  leprosy  was  of  rare  occurrence 
the  jews,  else  there  would  have  been  no  nccenity  t^. 
adduce  a  by-gone  case ;  and.  3.  Wherever  lepruey  is 
ken  of  in  later  books  of  the  Bible,  which  does  not  ofti 
take  })lace,  it  is  only  of- isolated  cases  (2  Kings  rii, 
XV,  5),  and  the  regulations  arc  strictly  carried  out,  an 
the  men  are  shut  up  so  that  even  the  king  himseT: 
forme<l  no  exception  (2  Kings  xv,  5). 

That  the  disease  was  not  contagious  is  evident  (ror 
the  regulations  themselves.     The  priests  had  to  be  : 
constant  and  close  contact  with  lepers,  had  to  examis 
and  handle  them;  the  leper  who  was  entirelg  covei 
was  pronounced  clean  (Lev.  xiti,  12, 18) ;  and  the 
liimself  commanded  that  all  things  in  a  leprous  hocc^ 
should  be  taken  out  before  he  entered  it,  in  twder  t 
they  might  not  be  pronounced  unclean,  and  that  t 
might  be  use<t  again  (Lev.  xiv,  36),  which  most  nnqu* 
tionably  implies  that  there  was  no  fear  of  contagi*^   .siuo. 
This  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by  the  ancient  Jew^^^ 
canons,  which  were  made  by  those  very  men  who 
I>ersonally  to  deal  with  thb  distemper,  and  accnrdin|?Si 
which  a  leprous  minor,  a  heathen,  and  a  proselyte^ 
well  as  leprous  garments,  and  houses  of  non-Israeliti 
not  render  any  one  unclean;  nor  docs  a  brie 
who  is  seizetl  with  this  malady  during  the  nuptial 
defile  any  one  during  the  first  seven  days  of  bis 
riage  (comp.  Xrgaim,  iii,  1,  2;  vii,  1  ^  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1 ;  I' 
monides,  (M  I^rosg,  vi,  I ;  vii,  1,  etc.).     Tbeae  caw^ 
would  Iw  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  that 
distemper  in  (piestion  was  contagious.    The  ei 
therefore,  about  the  exclusion  of  the  leper  fp»m  soci 
and  about  defilement,  were  not  dictate<l  by  sanitarr 
tion,  but  had  their  nwt  hi  the  moral  and  cerei 
law,  like  the  enactments  about  the  separation  and 
cleanness  of  menstruous  women,  of  those  who  bi 
issue  or  touched  the  dead,  which  are  joined  with 
sy.    lieing  regarde<l  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  which 
himself  iufiicted  upon  the  disobedient  (Exod.  xr«^ 
Lc'v.  xiv,  36),  this  loathsome  disease,  with  the  peer-       •"*" 
rites  connected  therewith,  was  m^iecially  selected 
typical  representation  of  the  poUurion  of  sin,  in 
light  the  Jews  always  viewed  it.    Thus  we  are  told 
"leprosy  c(»mes  upon  man  for  seven,  ten,  or 
tiling:  for  idolatry,  profaning  the  name  of  CujA^^ 
chaHtity,  theft,  slander,  false  witness,  false  judgitf^^^^^ 
I>erjury.  infringing  the  borders  of  a  neighbor.  dcr"^*-*"y 
malicious  filans,  or  creating  disconl  between  bn>t^^^^ 
ihrarhtM,  16,  17;  Babti  Batkra,  164;  Abitth  de  IL       '^'^ 
than,  ix ;  Midrash  Rahbti  on  I.erit,  xiv).     **  Cedar 
and  hyssop,  the  highest  and  the  lowett,  give  the 
purity.     Why  these?     Because  pride  was  the  eauiP^" 
the  distemper,  which  cannot  bo  cured  till  man  bec^^**"* 
humble,  and  keeps  himself  as  low  as  hyssop"  (Miii^''*^ 
Kabba,  Kohtkth,  p.  104). 
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Jm  Ut  Ikt  niraUwH  af  the  dUeasc,  thii  u  unquM- 
tiiniatil.v  impllHl  in  the  miouU  rfgulmtiuiiB  about  the 
■•crilkoi  and  oooduct  nf  thiwe  who  were  reitvrcil  to 
health.  Buidei,  in  the  caw  uf  Miriam,  wc  Anil  (hit 
abultiiig  bet  up  liir  aeven  days  cuied  her  ot  lufnify 
(Nuinb.  lii,  11-13). 

II.  Idatily  n/ Ike  Biblical  Lrpnug  tcilA  He 
Dittrmtprr  btarutg  tJtia  .Vorne.  —  It  would  be  uaeieM  u> 
diaciua  the  dilferenl  diwnlera  wtiii:b  have  been  palmed 
vpoa  the  Uoaaic  ikvcription  of  lepiwy.  A  canful  cLaft- 
nfication  and  duciirni  nation  la  net'eiaaiy. 

1. 1'be  Uraek*  ditliiiguiabed  Iliree  species  of  Irpra, 
the  speiific  aamn  of  vihi«h  were  liXf  lit,  Xiticq,  and  pi- 
Aa£.  which  may  be  Tendered  the  etlUigo,  the  lehite  and 
the  Hiirk.  Now,  on  tamiiig  to  the  Muaaic  account,  wc 
■lau  tiud  three  ipecies  nKuIioQcd,  which  weie  all  in- 
chnkd  under  the  generic  term  of  ri^n^,  biikirrth,  or 
-bri(!hi  «poi"(Uv.»iii,2-l,lH-28).  The  flree  is  called 
pl^ia,  iu4(il',  which  lit^iliM  "  brightnen,"  but  in  a  sub- 
otdinate  degree  (Lev.  liii,  S9).  Tbis  >pwi»  did  not 
render  ■  peiwn  uDclcan,  The  second  was  called  P'^Ha 
njab,  buMimh  Mmndk.oi  a  bright  vbhebaJiirtlk.  The 
charatleriiilic  marks  of  the  bahtrtik  Irbandk  mentioned 
t^  Musca  are  a  glossy  white  and  spreading  scale  upon 
an  titrated  base,  the  elevation  drpreesed  in  the  middle. 
the  hair  on  the  patches  participating  in  the  whiteness, 
and  the  patches  themselves  perpetually  increasing.  Thii 
mi  evidently  the  true  leprD«}>,  prubablf  corresponding 
to  the  vkitt  of  the  tjiveks  and  the  tulgurii  uf  tnodeni 
arience.  The  third  was  nn»  r'jns,  bakirUk  MhiUi, 
or  dusky  bak^rrtk,  spreading  in  the  skin.  It  has  been 
thought  lu  ctwrespond  with  the  htiiek  Icproay  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  >it;;rinnH  of  Dr.  Willan.  Theaelast  two 
were  alio  called  r?^l,  luirdnlk  (L  e.  proper  lepmsy), 
and  rendereil  a  pnwm  unclean.  There  are  mine  other 
alight  mlTectiuiu  mentioned  by  name  in  Leviticus  i  chap. 
xjii),  which  (he  priest  was  required  to  diMinguish  from 
lepnay,  such  ai  rKp,  srerA,'  i^'^.  ikiipkdl;  pp.^,  nf- 
llifk;  'I'^n^. (AArAn, L e. " elevation,"  " de|>ressed,"  etc.; 
and  in  each  of  theM  Dr.Gnod  (SlHdy  o/IHrd.  v,  60(1)  has 
aaai^ed  a  nradem  systematic  name.  Bnt.  as  it  is  use- 
lesa  to  attempt  to  reo^^ise  a  disease  otherwise  than  by 
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are  now  thicker,  and  auperimpoaed  one  abore  the  othei^ 
especially  at  the  edges,  su  that  the  centre  of  the  acale 
appears  to  be  depreaied.  The  acoles  are  uf  a  Ktayish- 
whito  ciilor,  and  hare  sumelhiiig  of  a  rnicaceous  or  pearly 
lustre.     The  circles  at«  generally  of  the  size  of  a  shil- 

I  ling  or  half  crown,  but  they  have  been  known  to  attain 
hair  a  foot  hi  diameter.     The  disease  Kenenlly  affect* 

I  the  knees  and  elbows,  but  sometimca  il  extends  over  the 
whole  body,  in  which  case  the  circh™  become  confluent. 
It  does  not  at  all  ifFecl  tbc  general  health,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  it  causes  the  patient  is  a  »li((ht  itching 
whan  the  skin  is  heated;  or,  in  inveterate  cases,  wlien 
the  akin  about  the  joints  is  much  thickened,  it  Tovf  in 

I  some  degree  impede  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs.  Il  is 
common  to  both  sexes,  to  ahnoM  all  ages,  anil  all  ranks 

{ofsodcty.     It  is  not  in  the  leant  infectious,  but  it  is  al- 

'  ways  difficult  to  be  cured,  and  in  old  pcreons,  when  it  la 
of  long  standing,  may  be  pronounced  incurable.  It  is 
commonly  met  with  in  illpartj  of  Kurope,  and  ocrasion- 
ally  ill  America.  Its  sysieniitic  name  is  I^pra  tuigurit. 
Moaea  prescribes  no  natural  remedy  for  the  cure  of  lep- 
rosy (Lev,  xiii).  He  require*  only  that  the  diseased 
penon  should  show  himself  to  the  priest,  and  that  the 
priest  sliould  judge  of  his  leprosy;  if  it  appeared  to  be  a 
real  lepnwy,  he  aei^nled  the  lc|ier  from  the  company 
of  mankind  (Lev.  xiii,  46. 46;  ciimii.Numb.r,  2;  xii,tl^ 
14;  2  Kings  vii,8;  XV,  6;  JoseIlhu^ /l/twn,  i.  81;  AnI. 
iii,ll,3;  H'iirt,v,b.6;  see Wetetdn,A'.7'.i,175;  Light- 
foot,  Hot.  IM.  p.  Mil ;  Withub,  OjaiK.  p.  109  sq.).  Al- 
though the  laws  in  the  Mosaic  cule  respecting  this  dia- 
eaae  are  exceolingly  rigid  (see  )Iichaeli«.f>rviif.£iK 
xvii,l9  sq.{  Jferfic.  krrmraml.  Cmtrnt*.  p.  240  sq.),  it 
is  by  no  moans  clear  that  the  leprosy  was  conlagiuUL 
The  fear  or  dtsgim  which  was  fell  tonarda  such  a  pe- 
culiar disoose  might  be  a  eufflcieiit  cause  fur  such  teyat 
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isinteriHctationofthese  terma.  We  Ihere- 
Ibre  reciq^ise  but  two  species  of  real  leprony. 

(I.)  Proprr  I^mts. — This  is  the  kind  spedflcally  de- 
nominated r~na,AiiArn4A,  whether  while  or  block,  but 
uaually  calleil  •rAirefijinuy,  by  the  Arabgifirms,'  sdis- 
eaae  not  unf^uent  among  the  Hebrews  (2  Kings  v,  27; 
Exad.iv,G{  Numb,  xii,  10),  and  often  called  (r^i.Vo- 
imca.  It  waa  regarded  by  them  aa  a  divine  infliction 
(hence  its  Heb.  name  ri'^^,lMardiilh,%  stnike  i.e.  of 
r>ndl,  and  in  serenl  instances  we  Dnd  it  such,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Miriam  (Mumb.  sti,  111),  (iehozi  (2  Kings  v.  27), 
andL'uiah  12  Chmn.xxri,  10-23),  frnm  which  and  oth- 
er itMlkatiuM  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  liereil- 
itary.  mxl  iiKuralile  by  human  means  {cump.  2  Sam.  iii, 
29:  2  KiDga  v,  7).  Fnrni  I)eut.  xxiv,  H,  it  apprjis  to 
hare  been  well-known  in  Egypt  as  a  dreadful  disease 
itoTo^DarriptiiMihrKngplr,  xvA,  Ifi9  sq.).  The  dia- 
tittrtive  marks  given  by  Moae*  to  indii^te  this  iliseaH 
{ l^v.  xiii)  arv,  ii  drprtttiim  t^tkr  riirftKf  *md  irkitfOfsa 
oryett>in«to/rArjlau-intheapot  (ver.  3. 20, 25. 30),  or 
a  irpmnfsv  of  the  scalinees  (ver.  8,  22. 27, 3li),  oi  niv 
Jfesi  in  it  (ver.  10,  U),orBicAtre-rrdiAiAsDrp(ver.«)). 

The  disease,  aa  it  is  known  at  the  present  day,  cum- 
ncBCe*  by  an  erujition  of  smaU  reddish  «[H>ts  lilighlly 
raised  ahin-e  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  grouped  in  a  cir- 
cle. These  spots  are  soon  covered  by  a  very  tbiii,*emi- 
tranaparait  scale  or  epidermis,  of  a  whitish  color,  aiHl 
very  smouib,  which  in  a  little  time  falls  ofl^  and  leaves 
the  skin  beneath  red  and  uneven.  Aa  the  circles  in- 
enati'  in  diameter,  the  skin  recovers  itaheallliy  agipear- 
ance  towards  the  centre ;  treah  scales  are  formed,  which 


natcut»ff(Malt.viii,2;  Lnkev,l2i  iivii,12),ai 
contact  wii  h  a  leper  did  not  necessarilv  im(>art  unclean- 
ness  iLuke  xvii,  12).  They  were  even  admitted  to  tha 
synagogue  (Iighifwit.//or.  //.ft.  p.  862),  Similar  hber- 
ties  are  still  allowed  them  among  the  AiBbisus  (_Kie- 
buhr,  Jinekr.  pL  I3G) ;  so  that  we  are  pmbabty  to  regard 
the  statements  of  travellers  mpectiiig  the  utier  exclu- 
sion of  muileni  kpen  in  the  East  as  relating  to  those 
affecteil  wilh  entirely  a  dilTcrent  disease,  the  elephonli- 
asia.  In  L«v.  liv  are  detaUed  particular  cenmoniea 
and  uSerings  (compare  MBit.viii,4)  to  be  officially  ob- 
served by  the  priest  on  Uhalf  of  a  leper  restored  to 
health  and  purity.  See  D.CLaXz,  ift  dHiib.  arib.pur- 
S^tioni  Irjimii  driliMilu  tanintUmgHeinjiilt  rill,  llaLl'Slt 
ilithr,  iSyiiboL  ii,  61!i  sq.;  liaumgartcn,  Ct-mmtnl.  1,  ii, 
170  sq.;  Talmud,  tract  A'^jnifw,  vi,  8 ;  Ott\o, /.tj^.  JiiiO. 
p.86b  S(|.;  Bhenferd,  iu  Meuscben, jV.  7'.  Talmad.  p,  1067. 
(II.)  AV7>A'»>ri«w.  —  This  more  severe  form  of  cu- 
taneous, or.  ratlier,  hcriifukHU  disease  has  been  con- 
founded with  lepnvy.  from  which  it  is  esaeniially  difl'er- 
euL  It  isuBUDlly  cal'li'd  labrrcutnr Irpniig  (/yjJra  imdota, 
Celsus,  Mol,  iii.  26),  and  has  gencnlly  been  thought  to 
be  the  disease  with  which  Job  was  afflicted  (;^  '^Tttd, 
Jobii,7;  comp.  Dciit.  xxviii, 86).  See  Jiiii'h  DtsRAak. 
It  haa  been  thought  to  lie  alluded  to  by  the  U;rm  "butch 
of  Kgypl-  terms':  yrva.  Deut.  xxviii,  27),  where  it  ia 
said  to  have  bei^  endemic  (Pliny,  XKvi,  5;  Lucret.vi, 
1 1 1 2  HI.  1  ci>m|i.  AretKus,  Vappad.  morb.  diul.  ii,  13 ;  see 
Ainslie,  in  the  TrinuaeHma  nfikf.  Atiahc  Society,  i,  282 
sq.).  The  <ire«ka  gave  the  name  of  clephanliafis  Id 
this  diaeaae  liecause  the  skin  uf  the  person  affected  with 
ight  to  resonilile  thatof  an  elephant,  in  dark 
ledncsa,  and  insensibility,  or,  as  some  bare 
'bought,  because  the  foot,  afler  the  lose  of  (he  tucu,, 
«hen  the  hollow  uf  the  sole  is  lilled  up  and  the  ankle 
jiilargcd,rcM'mUea  thefijiit  ufaiiele|jhant.  The  Aralia 
'ailed  il  ./ki/Audi,  which  means  ''mutilation,"  "ampula- 
iiMi,"  in  reference  to  the  liMs  of  tlic  Mnaller  menibcre. 
I'hey  have,  however,  also  duscribrd  another  disease,  and 
1  very  diOcreut  one  frum  elephautiaais,  to  which  they 
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gSLve  the  name  of  I)aU  fily  which  means  literally  mor' 
biu  elephiu.  The  dbteajie  tu  which  they  applied  this 
name  ia  called  by  modern  ^Titers  the  tumid  liarbaJots 
if/j  and  cunaiHts  in  a  thickening  of  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous tiiuuej)  of  the  le^,  but  presents  nothing  resem- 
bling the  tul»crclcs  of  elephantiasis.  Now  the  I^tin 
translators  from  the  Arabic,  tinding  that  the  same  name 
existed  both  in  the  (rreek  and  Arabic,  translated  Jki'l 
Jll  by  eIephantia<)i^*,  and  thus  conftmnded  the  Barbadoes 
leg  with  the  Arabic  Judhdin^  while  this  latter,  which 
was  in  reality  elephantiasiss  they  rendered  by  the  (^reek 
terra  lepra.  '  See  Kloyer,  in  MuceU.  nut,  curing,  1683,  p. 
«;  Bartholin.  Aforb.  ii'M,  c.  7;  Michaelis,  Eiiikit,  int  A. 
r.  i,  58  SI}. :  Ueiiihard,  HilHrlkrank.  iii,  52. 

Elephant  ia.HU)  tint  of  all  makes  its  appeiirance  by 
spots  of  a  re«ldish,  yellowish,  or  livid  hue,  irregularly 
disseminated  over  the  skin  and  slightly  raised  above  its 
surface.  These  spots  arc  glossy,  and  appear  oily,  or  as 
if  they  were  ci»vered  with  varnish.  After  they  have 
remained  in  this  way  f  )r  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  they 
are  succeeded  by  an  erupt i(»n  of  tul>crcles.  These  are 
soft,  roundish  tumors,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
U»  that  of  an  ulive,  and  are  of  a  reddUh  (»r  livid  color. 
Tliey  are  principally  developed  on  the  face  and  ears, 
but  in  the  course  of  years  extend  over  the  whole  li«Klv. 
The  face  becomes  frightfully  deformed :  the  forehead  is 
traversed  by  deep  lines  and  covered  with  numen»us  tu- 
bercles; the  eyebrows  become  bald,  swelled,  furrt)wed 
by  oblique  lines,  and  covered  with  nipple-like  eleva- 
tions; the  eyelashes  fall  out,  and  the  eyes  assume  a  fixe<l 
and  staring  look ;  the  lips  arc  enormouidy  thickened  and 
shining ;  the  beard  falls  out ;  the  chin  and  ears  are  en- 
larged and  beset  with  tubercles;  the  lobe  and  alte  of  the 
nose  arc  frighrfully  enlarged  and  deformed;  the  nostrils 
im^ularly  dilated,  internally  constricteti,  and  excoria- 
ted; the  voice  is  haarsc  and  nasal,  and  the  1  reath  intol- 
erably fetid.  After  some  time,  generally  after  some 
years,  many  of  the  tul)ercles  ulcerate^  and  the  matter 
which  exu.les  from  them  dries  to  crusts  of  a  brownish 
or  blackish  color;  but  this  nnxress  seliiom  terminates  in 
cicatrizati«>n.  The  extremities  are  aflfect^d  in  the  same 
way  as  the  face.  The  hollow  of  the  fiM)t  is  swelleil  out, 
SO  that  the  sole  becomes  flat;  the  sensibility  of  the  skin 
is  greatly  impaired,  and.  in  the  hands  and  feet,  often 
entirely  lost ;  the  joints  of  the  toes  ulcerate  and  fall  oft' 
one  after  the  other:  insupportable  foetor  exhales  from 
the  whole  boily.  The  patient's  general  health  is  not 
affected  for  a  considerable  time,  and  his  sufTerings  are 
not  always  of  the  same  intensity  as  his  extenial  defor- 
mity.  Often,  however,  his  nights  are  sleepless  or  dis- 
turl>ed  by  frightful  dreams;  he  becomes  monMe  and 
melancholy;  he  shuns  the  sight  of  the  healthy  lx*cauM^ 
he  feels  what  on  object  of  dis^gusthe  is  to  them,  and  life 
bec<»mes  a  loathsome  burden  to  him:  or  he  falls  into  a 
state  of  apathy,  and,  after  many  years  of  such  an  exist- 
ence, he  sinks  either  from  exhaustion  or  fn>m  the  sui)er- 
vention  of  internal  disease. 

About  the  perioii  of  the  Cnisades  elephantiasis  spread 
itself  like  an  epidemic  over  all  Euroi)e,  even  as  far  north 
an  the  Faroii  Islands;  and  henceforth,  owing  to  the 
above-nameil  mistakes,  every  one  became  familiar  with 
li'prosy  under  the  form  of  the  terrible  db(eA<«e  that  has 
jiLSt  been  <lescribcd.  Leper  or  lazar-houses  alnmnded 
everj'where :  as  many  as  'ifXW  are  said  to  have  existed 
in  Framre  aliMie.  In  the  Icjwr  hospital  in  Edinburgh 
the  inmates  begged  for  the  general  community— sitting 
for  the  purpo«*i*  at  the  d<M>r  <»f  the  liospital.  They  were 
obliged  to  warn  those  appn»aehing  them  of  the  pri»sence 
of  an  infected  fellow-mortal  by  UMing  a  wckkI  rattle  or 
<'lap|KT.  The  infectwl  in  Europt^an  countries  were 
obliged  to  enter  leper  hospitals,  and  were  considered  le- 
gally and  politically  dea(L  The  Church,  taking  the 
name  view  of  it,  performed  over  them  the  solemn  cere- 
monies for  the  burial  of  the  dead — the  priest  closing 
the  ceremony  by  throwing  ujion  them  a  shovelful  of 
earth.  The  diseo-ne  was  considered  to  l>e  contagious 
{NMeibly  only  on  account  of  the  belief  that  was  enter- 


tained respecting  its  identity  with  Jewish  lepnMv,  and 
the  strictest  regulations  were  enacted  for  seduding  the 
diseased  from  society.  Towards  the  commenomeut  uf 
the  17th  century  the  disease  gradually  disappeared  fnim 
Europe,  and  is  now  mostly  confined  to  intertropical 
countries.  It  existed  in  Faro€  as  late  as  1676,  and  in 
the  Shetland  Islands  in  17216,  long  after  it  had  c«ascd  in 
the  southern  parts  of  (ireat  Britain.  Thb  fearful  dis- 
ease made  its  appearance  in  the  island  of  (jiuatlaloupe 
in  the  year  173U,  introduced  by  negroes  from  Africa, 
producing  great  consternation  among  the  inhabiunts. 
In  Europe  it  is  now  principally  confined  to  NoriK-ay. 
where  the  last  census  gave  2000  cases.  It  x-isita  occa- 
sionally some  of  the  sea-port  localities  of  Spain.  It  has 
made  its  ap|>earance  in  the  most  different  climates,  fmm 
Iceland  through  the  tc  mperate  ri'gions  to  the  arid  plains 
of  Arabia — in  moist  and  dry  localities.  It  still  exists 
in  Palestine  and  Eg>'pt— the  latter  its  most  familiar 
home,  although  Dr.  Kit  to  thinks  not  in  such  numerous 
instances  as  in  former  ages.  The  jdiysical  causes  of  the 
malady  are  uncertain.  'l*he  best  authors  of  the  present 
day  who  have  had  an  op|)ortunity  of  observing  the  dis- 
ease do  not  consider  it  to  be  contagious.  Inhere  seems, 
however,  to  lie  little  doubt  as  to  its  bring  herediian'. 
See  GcmmI's  Study  of  Mtdiciufy  iii,  421 ;  Kayer,  MaL  de 
hi  PeaUj  ii,  29G;  Simpson,  On  the  lAper$  and  Ltprr' 
houa€9  of  Scotland  and  En§landy  in  JCdinb.  Medical  a»d 
Surffical  Journal^  .Ian.  1, 1842;  J.  Gieslesen,  De  tU-phtnt' 
tiaJti  Norreffica  (Havn.  1785);  MichaeL  V.  orient  EihL 
iv,  168  sq.;  K  IIaulM)ld,  \'ililigim$  Itprosa  rarioris  Aw- 
ioria  c.  tjncrui  (^Lips.  1821) ;  C.  J.  Hille,  Rariorin  morU 
(Ujthantiaiti  paiiiali  fimilis  hittor,  (Lips.  1828) ;  Rosen- 
liaum,  in  the  HalL  Encyklop.  xxxiii,  254  sq. 

Elephant  iaf<is,  or  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  \* 
the  disease  fn>m  which  most  of  the  prevalent  ntttiou 
concerning  leprosy  have  been  derived,  and  to  which  tlit-i^  .m 
notices  of  leiK>rs  contained  in  modem  books  of  travels  JT  - 
exclusively  refer.     It  is  doubtfid  whether  any  of  tb»  «c  J 
lepers  cured  by  Christ  (Matt,  viii,  8,  Mark  i,  42;  Luk- 
V,  12,  13)  were  of  this  class.     In  nearly  all  Orienta 
towns  penons  of  this  description  are  met  with,  exclude 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  community, 
usually  confined  to  a  separate  quarter  of  the  toi^-u.    I)i 
Kobinson  says,  with  reference  to  Jerusalem,  ^WitLr 
the  Zion  (late,  a  little  towards  the  right,  are  soi^ 
miseralie  hovels,  inhabited  by  pcrMnis  called  k|ii-^ 
Whether  their  disease  is  or  is  not  the  leprosy  of  Scri 
ture  I  am  unable  to  affirm ;  the  symptoms  described 
us  M-ere  similar  to  those  of  eh jihantiasts.     At  any  Fh 
they  are  [litiable  objects,  and  mistrable  outcasts  fn 
s<K'iety.     They  all  live  here  together,  and  intermi: 
oidv    with  each  other.     The  children  are  said  to 
healthy  until  the  age  of  puberty  or  later,  when  the 
ease  makes  its  appearance  in  a  finger,  on  the  nose, 
some  like  [lart  of  the  body,  and  gradually  increasti 
long  as  the  victim  8ur\'ives.     They  were  said  oftei 
live  to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  years"  {bUb,  i?«.  i, 
With  referent*  to  tlu  ir  presence  elsewhere,  he  rei 
**  There  are  said  to  l>e  leprous  persons  at  Nablfts  (S 
chem )  as  well  as  at  Jerusidim,  but  we  did  not  here 
with  them"  (i6.  iii,  113  note).     On  the  reputed  «it< 
the  house  of  Naaman,  at  Damascus,  stands  at  the  p* 
ent  day  a  hospital  filled  with  unfortunate  patients, 
victims  affected  like  him  with  leprosy.     See  Pla«i'  •'^  . 

2.  That  the  Mosaic  cases  of  true  leprosy  were  confi  »'■*'.* 
to  the  former  of  these  two  dreadful  forms  of  disea^-^^.  '" 
evident.     The  reasim  why  this  kind  of  cutaneous  *-**'*^ 
temper  alone  was  taken  cognizance  of  b\*  the  law  do«»  ^ 
less  was  bet*ause  the  other  was  too  well  marked  an<l  ^*  T 
vious  to  re<|uire  any  diagnostic  part  icularizat ion.    ^^    ' 
the  Si'riptural  symptoms  before  us,  let  us  compare     * 
most  re* 'ent  description  of  modem  leprosy  of  the  msu^*^ 
nant  type  given  by  an  eye-witness  who  examined    •  '*  ' 
subject:  **The  scab  comes  on  by  degrees,  in  diffe*^* 
parts  of  the  Ixxly ;  the  hair  falls  from  the  head  and  ^^y 
lirows;  the  nails  loosen,  decay,  and  drop  off;  joint  ^'^  ^ 
joint  of  the  fingers  and  toes  slirink  ufi,  and  alowljr  i^^^ 
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ttway ;  fhe  gums  are  absorbed,  and  the  teeth  disappear;  i  degree  of  damp  than  is  common  in  Palestine  and  Arai 


It  is  manifest,  also,  that  a  dinease  in  the  human  subj 
causcil  by  an  acarus  or  a  fungus  would  l>c  certainly  ct 
tagious,  since  the  propagative  cauw  could  be  traiisferr 
from  })erson  to  |)enM>n.     S(»me  phyHiciauH,  indeed,  assc 
that  (w/y  such  skin-ili^eases  are  contagious.     Henc 
|)erhapis  arose  a  further  rfawm  for  marking,  e\'en  in  thei 
analogues  aminig  lifeless  sulwtancc8,  the  strictness  witl 
which  forms  of  disease  so  arising  were  to  lie  shunned. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  dbMirder  might  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  Ikiuingarten  has  remarked  {Comm, 


the  note,  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  and  the  palate  are  slowly 
conaumed;  and,  finally,  the  wretched  victim  shrinlu 
into  the  earth  and  disaiipears,  while  medicine  has  no 
po¥rer  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this  fell  disease,  or  even  to 
mitigate  sensibly  its  tortures*"  (Thomson,  /Atw!  andBook^  j 
p.  658,  etc) ;  ami  again,  **  Sauntering  down  the  Jaffa 
roail,  on  my  approach  to  the  Holy  City,  in  a  kind  of 
dreamy  maze, ...  I  was  startie<l  out  of  my  reverie  by 
the  sudden  apparition  of  a  crowd  of  beggars,  *  sans  eyes, 
sans  nose,  sans  hair,  sans  everything.'     They  held  up 

towards  me  their  handless  arms,  unearthly  sounds  gur-  i  ii,  175),  that  in  the  house  respect  was  had  to  its  pofr- 
gled  through  throats  with<»ut  palates'*  {ibuL  p.  651 ).  |  sessor,  since  when  it  came  to  be  in  a  g«N>d  condition  a 
We  merely  ask  by  what  rules  of  interpretation  can  we  .  cleansing  or  purilicati(»u  quite  analogous  to  the  man's 
deduce  from  the  Biblical  lepros\%  which  is  describe*!  as  \  was  prescribed.     He  was  thus  taught  to  see  in  his  ex- 
cunsdsting  in  a  rising  scab,  or  bright  s|)ot  dee{»er  than  '  temal  environments  a  sign  of  what  was  or  might  be  in- 
the  general  level  of  the  skin,  and  spreading,  sometimes  .  teniaL     The  later  Jews  appear  to  have  tuul  some  idea 
exhibiting  live  flesh,  and  which  is  non-contagious  and  '  of  this,  though  others  viewed  it  differently.    Some  rab- 
<^mble,  that  loathsome  and  appalling  malady  described  ;  bins  say  that  (i(k1  sent  this  plagtie  for  the  gotxl  of  the 
fcy  Dr. Thomson  and  others?  Israelites  into  certain  houses,  that,  they  being  pulled 

3.  As  to  the  leprosy  of  garments,  vesnebi,  and  houses,  ;  down,  the  treasure  which  the  Amorites  had  hi<lden  there 
t  he   ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  "  lepnwy  of  gar-    might  be  discovered  ( Patrick  on  Lev.  xiv,  34 ).     But 
relets  and  himses  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  worM  gen-  j  "  there  is  good  reason,"  adds  the  learned  prelate,  **from 
illy,  but  was  a  sign  and  a  miracle  in  Israel  to  guard  :  these  wonln  ['I  put  the  plague  of  leprosy  u})on  a  house'], 
Cfic^m  against  an  evil  tongue**  (l^laimonides, On  />/>rr/«y,    to  think  that  this  plague  was  a  supernatural  stroke. 


Thus  Aberbanel  understands  it :  '  When  he  saitli  **  I  put 
the  plague,"  it  shows  that  this  thing  was  not  natural, 
but  proceeded  from  the  special  providence  and  pleasure 
of  the  blessed  (xcmI'  So  the  author  ofJStph^r  Cosri  (pt. 
ii,  §  bH):  (jud  iutlicted  the  plague  of  lejirosy  upon  houses 
and  garments  as  a  punishment  for  lesser  sins,  and  when 
men  contiiuied  still  to  multiply  transgre^ions,  then  it 
invailcil  their  bodies.  Mnimonides  will  have  this  to  be 
the  punishment  of  an  evil  tongue,  i.  e.  detractions  and 
calunmy,  which  began  in  the  walls  of  the  offender's 
house,  and  went  no  farther,  but  vanished  if  he  re]>ented 


on,  invailed  his  garments,  and  at  last  his  Ixxly**  (J/c/re 
ythttchifti,  pt.  iii,  cap.  47). 

Finally,  as  to  the  moral  design  of  all  these  enactments. 
**  Ever}'  leper  was  a  living  sermoit.  a  lou<l  admonition  to 


Tri,  10).  Some  have  thought  garments  worn  by  lep- 
patients  intendetL  The  discharges  of  the  diseastKl 
absorbed  into  the  apparel  would,  if  infection  were 
ble,  probably  convey  disease,  and  it  is  known  to  be 
l^a^C'l^ly  dangerous  in  some  cases  to  allow  clothes  which 
^^"^"cs  so  imbibed  the  discharges  of  an  ulcer  to  be  worn 
^JS"^  &  mu  The  words  of  Jude,  ver.  23,  may  seem  to  counte- 
^•^^<Te  this,  ** Hating  even  the  garment  spotted  by  the 
^*='=***^,**  But,  1st, no  mention  of  infi'ction  occurs;  2d,  no 
^***^»'a«ction  of  the  leprous  garment  with  a  leprtius  human 
"•"^^^wer  is  hinted  at;  Jkl,  this  woiUd  not  help  us  to  ac- 

By**»^  t  for  a  leprosy  of  stone  walls  and  plaster.     Thus  i  of  his  sin  ;  but  if  he  persi>teil  in  his  rebellious  ctmrees, 
^'^*''-   -IMead  {ut  sup.)  speaks  at  any  rate  plausibly  of  the    it  pro(^iMle<i  to  his  household  stuff*,  and  if  he  still  went 
^^V**^  wy  of  garments,  but  becomes  unreasonable  when  he 
^^  ^*?'ih1s  his  explanation  to  that  of  walls.    There  is  more 
^■^^>%i«bility  in  the  idea  of  Siimmer  (Hibl.  Abhatuliunf/eti, 

\  "^^^-1)  that  what  is  meant  are  the  fusting-stains  occa-  ,     ^        ^ 

^***^«Ni  by  damp  and  want  of  air,  and  which,  when  con-  '  kwrp  uns|)otted  from  the  world.    The  exclusion  of  lepers 
r*»«s«»d,  cause  the  cloth  t«»  moulder  and  fall  to  pieces. '  from  the  camp,  fmm  the  holy  city,  conveyed  figuratively 
*«^ivhaelis  thought  that  w<n>1  fn>m  sheep  which  had  died  1  the  same  lesson  as  is  done  in  the  New  Testament  pas- 
*^  ^  particular  disease  might  fret  into  holes,  and  exhil)-  \  sages  (Rev.  xxi,27;  Eph.  v,  5).  ...  It  is  only  when  we 
^^^1  appearance  like  that  described  in  I^ev.  xiii,  47,  59   take  this  view  of  the  leprosy  that  we  account  for  the 
^^icrhaelis,  art.  ccxi,  iii,  290,  291).     But  woollen  doth   fact  that  just  this  disease  so  fre<{uently  occurs  as  the 
*    f*r  from  being  the  only  material  mentioned;  nay,i  theocratic  punishment  of  sin.     The  image  of  sin  is  best 
**^r^  M  even  some  reason  to  think  that  the  wonls  ren-  [  suited  for  reflecting  it :  he  who  is  a  Mnner  before  ( Jtnl  is 
.^■^♦l  in  the  A.V.  **  warp**  and  **  woof  are  not  those  dis- "  represented  as  a  sinner  in  the  eyes  of  man  also,  by  the 
•••ct  parts  of  the  texture,  btit  distinct  materials.    Lhien,   circumstance  that  he  must  exhibit  l>efore  men  the  imagi* 
**^*'^ver,  and  leather  are  distinctly  particularize<l,  andj  of  sin.     (i<Kl  t«M>k  care  that  oniinarily  the  image  and 
^^  latter  not  only  as  regards  garments, but  "anything'  the  thing  itself  were  i)erfectly  coincident,  although,  no 
*'^»  vessel)  made  of  skin**— for  insUnce,  bottles.     This  '  doubt,  there  were  exceptions"  (Ilengstenberg,  ChruttvL 
^■•ing  of  garments  and  house-walls  with  the  human  '  on  .ler.  xxxi,89).     See  rNCLKAXNKss. 
'**iennis  as  leprous  has  moved  the  mirth  of  some  and        Litfniturf.—  l\o»u\^  the  alH»ve  notices  and  canons  on 
*  Mronder  of  others.     Vet  modem  scnence  has  estab-    lepnwy  given  in  the  ^li.^hna,  tract . Vf^itin;  also  by  Mai- 
**^d  what  goes  far  to  vindicate  the  Mi>saic  classiflca-    monides,  Yod  lld-Chrzaka  Hilrhoth  J/frAr#*v  Kapara, 
•*  as  more  phil(»sophical  than  such  cavils.     It  is  now  '  cap.  iv,  and  Hilrhoth  Tamath  Tsoraoth ;  and  by  Kashi 
**^«Ti  that  there  are  some  skin-disirases  which  originate  '  and  Kashbam,  ( 'otunH-ntor,  on  I^ev.  xiii,  xiv;  see,  among 
*H  acarus,  and  others  which  procee<l  fn»m  a  fungus. ,  mtMiem  writers,  Meari,  Mtdutt  Sacra,  in  his  Aledictil 
these  we  may  probably  find  the  solution  of  the  para-  ;  Work*  (E<linb.  176.')),  iii,  160,  etc.;  Michaelis,  Laics  of 
'^     The  analogy  between  the  insect  which  frets  the  j  Mos^s  (Ixmd.  1X14),  iii.257-305;  Masrm  (i(»od.  The  Study 
"aan  skin  and  that  which  frets  the  garment  that  cov-  ;  ofWfeilicint  (liond.  1X2.')),  v,  .V*^  s<j.;  S<'hilling,  Dr  Upra 
itjbHween  the  fungous  growth  that  lines  the  crev-  j  CommnUatumes  (Lugd.  Bat.  1778);  Ilensler,  I  om  abtiid- 
of  the  epidermis  and  that  which  cn*e|w  in  the  inter-  |  liimlifrhfu  A  utt»ntze  im  Mittrlaittr  Cllamb.  1790) ;  .lahn, 
'»  of  masonry,  is  ck»se  enough  for  the  ]tur])Oses  of  a  !  li'Misrhe  A  rchaolotfifi  (Vienna,  I81M),  I,  ii,  355  w|.;  I^ihr, 
Honial  law,  to  which  it  is  essential  that  there  should    St/nibtdik  drs  Mosmsrhnt  Ctilfus  (lleidelb.  IKM)).  ii,  459 
II  arbitrary  element  intermingled  with  prrmsioiis  '  s<|.,  512  w|. ;  Sonimer,  iJibiisrhe  Abhawlfuut/*-n,  vol  i 
festly  reasonable.     Michaelis   {ibid.  art.  ccxi,  iii,    (li*inn.  1846);  Vruner,  Itie  Krattkhnfrn  des  Orutitx  (Kr- 
*)  has  fluggeste<l  a  nitnms  efllorescence  on  the  siir-    lang.l847),p.  16:^  sq.;  Tnisen, />iV  SittfvjMbraurhe  und 
fthe  stone,  prmluced  by  sah|)etre,  or  rather  an  acid  >  Krankhcitm  drr  Aittn  llehr.  (Brenl.  18:W);  Saaln^hlUz, 
'ning  it,  an<l  issuing  in  red  sfNits.  and  cites  the  ex- :  [his  Moaaische  Rfcht  (lierlhi,  I8.'>;j).  i,  217  s<|.:  Keil, 
of  a  house  in  I^ibeck;  he  mentions,  al*<»,exf«)lia-    f/andhich  dtr  /iiUisrhm  Arrhdofitf/it-  {VTankUtrt-im-the- 
'the  stone  frf>m  other  causes;  but  pn>l»aMy  these  ;  Main,  18r>8),  i,  270  S4|..  288  8<|. ;  Il4tnonien,  Jj^pra  sgua- 
inces  would  not  be  develoi»ed  without  a  greater  i  nwm  (UaL17y5);  Lutz,//e  aribus  purgct,  leprosi  (HaL 
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1757);  Witbof,  Df  kproaariu  rtt,  Ilehraorvm  (Duisb. 
1756);  Murray, //w^orirt  itprce  (Gott.1749);  J.Thom«^ 
Dt  Itjtra  tirtecor.  et  Juda.or,  (Hatiil.  1708);  Norberg,  Dt 
leprti  A  rabum  (^l»ud.  17%) ;  Ililary,  Ohaerv,  on  the  IHt- 
eases  of  Barhadtn'S  (Lond.  1769),  p.  326  8q.;  Sprcngel, 
PathoL  iii,  794-835;  Frank,  Ik  curandis  homin,  morbisy 
J,  il,  476;  ISchnurrer,  in  ibe  IfaUe  EncykUtp,  vi,  451  sq. ; 
Kii8t,  JIandb,  d,  Chirurff,  ii,  581  8q. ;  Koiuwille-ChaniHeru. 
Recherches  sur  U  ret-itablf  Caraciere  de  la  Ufpre  de» 
Jlebreuxy  and  Re/atum  Chinirg,  de  VA  rrnie  de  V Orient 
(Paris,  1804);  Cazcnavc  and  Scbedel,  i4  6r«^0  Pratique 
des  Maladies  de  la  Ptau ;  Aretoeus,  Aforb,  Chron,  ii,  13 ; 
Fracastoriu^  De  Morbis  Coutayiotis;  Jobannes  Maiiar- 
dufl,  Epist,  Afedic,  vii,  2,  and  ro  iv,  3,  3,  §  1 ;  Avicenna, 
Dt  Medic,  v,  28,  §  19 ;  alw  Dr.  Sim  in  the  North  A  »mt- 
»«i«  Chimrgical  ReriAir^  Sept.  1859,  p.  876;  Hecker,  IHf 
Elephantians  oder  Lepra  A  rabica  (Lebr,  1858) ;  also  the 
monographH  cited  by  Volbc<ling,  Jndex^  p.  42 ;  and  by 
Haw,  Ltben  JenUj  p.  137.  The  ancient  aulboritieD  are 
Hippocrateft,  Prorrhetica^  lib.  xii,  af).  fin. ;  Galen,  EjrpU" 
catio  Linffuarum  Hijyjtocratis^  and  De  A  rt.  Curat,  lib.  ii ; 
Cekus  Df  Medic,  v,  28,  §  19.     Sec  Diseuvke. 

Le  Quien,  Miciiaki^  a  Dominican,  who  was  iKtm  at 
Boulogne, Oct. 6, 16G1,  was  remarkable  for  hU  learning  in 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  and  in  Oriental  Church  Uis- 
tor>'.  Ili6  Joantiis  Dauuuceni  opera  (Tarih,  1712,  in  two 
folio  volumes)  is  a  superior  edition  of  that  father.  His 
most  important  work  is  Orietut  ('hristianusj  insuper  et 
AfricOf  an  account  of  the  churches,  patriarchs,  etc.,  of 
the  East  (3  vols.  8vo ),  the  tirst  part  of  M'hich  appeared 
before,  the  second  pan  after  the  authorV  death,  which 
took  place  at  the  convent  in  Su  Honore  March  13, 1733. 

Lerins,  Convknt  of,  one  of  the  oldest,  and  once 
one  of  the  most  imftortfiiit  monastic  establishments  in 
France,  is  situated  in  the  island  of  St.  Honorc,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence,  opposite  Antibes.  The  legend  con- 
cerning its  origin  is  as  ftillows:  Honoratus,  a  man  of 
noble  descent,  and  who  had  even  been  once  coni>ul,  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith,  together  with  his  brother,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  family.  Thoy  first  re- 
tired to  an  island  near  Marseilles,  but  Honoratus  after- 
wards went  back  to  Pn)vence,  where  he  settled  at  Le- 
rins, under  the  protection  of  the  bish(»p  of  Fr}'us.  His 
reputatiim  for  sanctity  induced  many  to  join  him,  and 
they  lived,  some  in  communities  {ra-nobitts),  others  as 
hermits  in  se{>arate  cells.  It  was  the  time  when  mon- 
achism  was  lately  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East, 
and  convents  were  arising  along  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  ((lallinara,  Gor- 
gona,  Capraja),  of  Dalmatia,  and  of  France.  Martinus 
had  just  established  a  convent  at  Turonnm,  whose  rules 
were  adopted  in  those  that  were  established  by  Cossian. 
The  statement  that  tlie  Cassian  rules  were  tirst  intro- 
ducetl  at  Lerins  is  therefore  emmeous.  Under  Honora- 
tus, who  was  af^er^'ards  appointed  bishop  of  Aries,  the 
last-named  convent  made  rapid  pmgress.  Lerins  be- 
came one  of  the  mast  important  schools  for  the  clerg}' 
of  Southern  (raid,  and  furnished  a  large  number  of  bish- 
ops, among  whom  we  will  mention  Hilarius  of  Aries  and 
Eucherius  of  Lvons:  at  that  time  monks  were  often 
made  bishops.  In  the  5th  century'  the  ctmvent  became 
imbue<l  with  somi-Pelagian  ideas,  which  thence  spread 
into  Southern  France.  In  the  7th  century-  the  monks  c»f 
Lerins  seem  to  have  relaxed  in  their  olx'dience  to  their 
rule,  for  Gregor>'  wnite  to  the  abbot  Conon  inviting 
him  to  reform  their  morals.  This  reform  was  accom- 
plishetl  by  a  I^nedictine  abbot,  Aigulf,  but  only  after  a 
Btniggle  which  for  a  while  threatened  to  destmy  the 
convent,  the  opfK)sition  {)arty  going  so  far  as  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  neighUiring  \ords,  and  murdering  the 
abbot  and  some  of  his  followers.  Still,  as  the  reform 
had  been  inaugurated,  the  convent  resumed  its  former 
prosperity,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  8ih  century  it^ 
abbot  counted  3700  monks  inider  his  command.  S<xm 
afler,  however,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Saracens  from 
Spain;  the  abbot  Porcarius,  in  prcviAiou  of  this  event, 


sent  thirty-«ix  of  the  youoger  monks  and  fiirty  childm 
to  Italy,  while  he  and  those  who  remained  were  mur- 
dered, -with  the  exception  of  four,  who  were  retained 
prisoners.  They  escaped  after  a  while,  and,  having  re- 
turned to  Lerins,  formed  the  nucleua  of  a  new  OHivent 
In  997,  under  the  reuowue<l  Odilo,  the  convent  onoe  more 
rose  to  eminence,  and  attained  its  greatest  fame  under 
Adalbert  (1030-1066).  Kaymund,  count  of  Bairalona, 
gave  the  monks  a  whole  convent  in  Catalonia,  and  they 
had  possessions  in  France,  Italy,  Corsica,  and  the  islands 
belonging  to  Italy.  A  nunner}'  at  Taraacon,  eataUisbed 
by  the  seneschal  of  Provence,  was  also  subject  to  their 
rule,  together  with  a  large  number  of  roiMmtct  rnpilares, 
to  whom  the  abbot  Giraud  gave  two  churches  in  1226, 
under  the  condition  that  they  should  always  remain 
subjc*ct  to  the  rule  of  Lerins.  Their  pnispcrity  decreas- 
ing, the  abbot,  Augustin  Grimald,  afterwards  bi&hop  of 
Grasse,  connected  them  with  the  Benedictines  in  1505^^3 
and  this  fusion  received  in  1515  the  sanction  of  poj 
Leo  X  and  of  Francis  I.  In  l^ib  the  island  was  takecsr 
by  the  Spanianls,  who  retained  it  until  1657;  and,  al-. 
though  the  convent  continued  to  exist,  it  lost 
forth  all  its  im}K)rtance.  See  Mncentiiis  BarraUs,  Cknof-^ 
itoU>j/ium  Sanctorum  et  aliorum  clarorum  riromm  n 
ke  I^rinensis  (1613) ;  Abrege  de  VHigtoirt  de  tOrdre 
aV.  Benoist,  par  la  Congrey<ition  dt.  lS>t,Maur^  i,  215 
468  sq. :  ii,  245 ;  Ui^,  des  Otdres  Monastiques,  i,  116  s^ 
— Herzog,  Real^Encykhtpiidie,  viii,  883  sq. 

Lesbdnaz  {\iofluivaJ^,  a  son  of  Potamon  nf  Hj^^ 
ilcne,  a  philosopher  and  sophist,  lived  in  the  time  of  A.^ 
gustus.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Timocrates,  and  the  fatlrf 
of  Polemon,  who  is  knowm  as  the  teacher  and  friend 
Tiberius.    Suidas  says  that  I.«esbonax  wrote  several 
osophical  works,  but  does  not  mention  that  he  was 
orator  or  rhetorician,  although  there  can  be  no  doiv 
that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Lesbonax  who  w; 
pk\kTa\  f'trjTopiKoi  and  courirai  iirurroXai  (seePholi 
Rihl,  cod.  74,  p.  52). — Smith,  Diet,  o/ Greek  and 
Rioffraph^t  ii,  772. 

Le'shem  (Heb.  id,  Dirb,  a  gem,  as  in  Exod.  xx 
19,  etc. ;  Sept.  Aiatfi  v.  r.  Aaxic)»  *  city  in  the  noitl 
part  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xix,  47) ;  elsewhere  called 
I8II  (Judg.  xviii,  7).     See  Dan. 

Leshem.    See  Ligure. 

Lesley,  John,  a  very  celebrated  Scotch  prdate,  «ii 

bom  in  1527,  and  was  educated  in  the  Univerrit^^v^  of 
Aberdeen.    In  1547  he  was  made  canon  of  the  catbes-^«fri/ 
cliurch  of  Abenlcen  and  Murray,  and  after  this  he  t  -  vnr- 
elled  into  France,  and,  pursuing  his  studies  in  the    mjaih 
versitios  of  Toulouse,  Poitiers,  and  Paris,  finally  'V^wk 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.     He  contiimed  abroaaiS  (ill 
1554,  when  he  was  commanded  home  by  the  qucev^  >^ 
gent,  and  made  official  and  vicar  general  of  the  dio^^ess 
of  AlKrdeen;  and,  entering  into  the  priesthood,  be   ^ 
came  |>arson  of  line.    About  this  time,  the  Refos'W^ 
doctrine,  beginning  to  8{)read  in  Scotland,  was  ^^^ 
ously  opposed  by  Lesley ;  and  at  a  solemn  dispute  ^^ 
tween  the  Protestants  and  Papists,  held  in  1560  at  ^^ 
inburgh,  I.<esley  was  a  principal  champion  mi  the   ^^ 
of  the  latter.    However,  this  was  so  far  from  pattiog  ^ 
end  to  the  divisions  thst  they  daily  increased,  and, 
sioning  many  disturbances  and  commotions, both 
agreed  to  invite  home  the  queen,  who  was  then  at     ^^ 
in  France.     On  this  errand  Lesley  was  emj^ycd  by  ^T^ 
Koman  Catholics,  and  made  such  dispatch  that  he  cM**^ 
to  Vitri,  where  qui  en  Mai>'  was  then  lamenting  the  d^**' 
of  her  husband,  the  king  of  France,  several  days  he^^^^ 
lonl  Jnmes  Stuart,  sent  by  the  Protestants.    HavinlT  **^T 
Ii  vere<l  to  her  his  credentials,  he  told  her  majesty  of  ^***J^ 
James  Stuart  s  mission,  and  actually  succeeded  IB 
suading  her  to  embark  with  him  for  Scotland.    IiiiW 
diately  upon  his  arrival  home  he  was  af^winted 
to  the  College  of  Justice  and  a  privy  councillor,  taA     ^ 
short  time  after  was  presented  with  the  living  off 
dores,  and,  ui)un  the  death  of  Sinclair,  was  made 
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of  RnM.  While  in  this  position  he  took  a  prominent  part 
ill  the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  coun- 
try, and  secured  to  the  Scots  what  are  commonly  called 
**the  black  acts  of  Parliament"  (1566).  During  the 
flight  of  queen  Mary  to  England  he  defended  her  cause 
against  the  Covenanters.  In  1579  he  was  ma<le  suffira- 
gmn  bishop  and  vicar  general  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy, 
and,  after  persecution  and  imprisonment,  died  in  15%. 
His  writings  are  not  of  particidar  interest  to  theological 
students.  See  Allibone,  fHcf,  ofBrituh  and  Atnenean 
A  uthors,  vol  ii.  s.  v. ;  Collier,  Ecd,  HitU  of  England  (see 
Index,  voL  viii). 

Leslie,  Charles,  a  prominent  yrriter  In  the  politi- 
cal and  theological  controversies  of  the  17th  century. 


lived ;  that  his  consummate  learning,  attended  by  the 
lowest  humility,  the  strictest  piety  without  the  least 
tincture  of  narroMrness,  a  conversation  to  the  last  degree 
lively  and  spirited,  yet  to  the  last  degree  innocent, 
made  him  the  delight  of  mankind.  See  Biog.  Brit, ; 
Kncyc,  Brit, :  Jones,  Christ,  Bu>g, ;  EngL  Cychtp,  s.  v. ; 
Darling,  Cyclop,  BiUiog,  ii,  1825 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary 
o/ British  and  American  i4uMor«,voI.ii,s.v. 

Leslie,  John,  D.D.,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  Irish 
Church,  father  of  the  celebrated  Charles  I^eslie,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family,  and  l)om  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centur^', 
and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  at  Oxford.  Af- 
terwards he  travelled  in  Spain,  Italy,  (vermauy,  and 


was  the  son  of  bwhop  John  Leslie,  of  the  Irish  sees  of  ,  p„„^  j|g  ^^^^  French,  Spanish, 'and  Italiai  with 
Kaphoe  and  Clogher,  and  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  ^^^^  ^^^  proprietv  and  lluency  as  the  natives;  and  was 
165(),  and  educated  at  Tnnity  College,  Dubhn.  His  ^  ^^^  ,  ^^^;  ^j  ^1,^  La^in  that  it  was  said  of  him 
course  in  hfe  was  very  eccentric  In  1671  he  went  to  ^^^^  j^  j^j^i„^ ».  ^^^^  Lesieius  Latine  loquitur.**  Ho 
England  to  study  law,  but  in  a  few  years  turned  him-  ctjntinued  twentv-two  vears  abroad,  and  dunng  that 
self  to  diWnity,  was  admitted  into  orders,  and,  settling  ^^^^  ^„  ^^  j^e  iiege  of  liochelle,  and  in  the  expediUon 
in  Irt?Und,  became  chancellor  of  Connor.  He  was  living  ^  ^y^^  -^^^^  ^f  ^he  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  He 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and.distin-  ^„  ^,i  ^  conversant  in  courts,  and  at  home  was 
giiUhed  himself  in  some  disputations  with  the  Roman    j,  j^  ^^^^^  ^,|.  claries  I,  who  admitted  him  into  his 

Catholics  on  the  side  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Though  j  ^vv'  c*)uucil  both  in  ScotUnd  and  Ireland,  in  which 
a  zealous  Protesunt,  he  scrui>led  to  renounce  his  alle-  gtations  he  was  continued  bv  diaries  II  after  the  Resto- 
giance  to  king  James,  and  to  acknowledge  king  Willwm  ^^^^  jj  j^  ^y^-^^f  preferment  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  his  nghtful  sovereign.  There  was  thus  an  end  to  '  ^^  ^y^^  bishopric  of  the  Orkneys,  whence  he  was  trans- 
his  prosi>ect«  m  the  Church,  and,  leaving  Ireland,  he  '  ^^^  ^^  Raphoe,  m  Ireland,  in  1033,  and  the  same  vear 
went  to  England,  and  there  employed  himself  in  writing  I  g^^m  a  privy  councillor  in  that  kingdom.  During  the 
many  of  his  controversial  works,  especially  those  on  the  ;  Rel)ellion  he  opeiilv  and  valiantlv  espoused  the  cause 
poUtical  state  of  the  country.  When  James  II  was  \  ^f  ^is  roval  mast«r,*aiid  after  the  Restoration  was  trans- 
dead,  Leahe  transferred  his  allegiance  to  his  son,  the  1  i^gjt^j-t,^jj^^,|.Ci„  1,,.^,  He  died  in  1671.  See  Cham- 
Pretender ;  and,  as  he  made  frequent  visits  to  the  courts  |  y^^^  ^^  ^^  £mtn«i/  Scotstnen,  s.  v. 
of  the  exiled  pnnccs,  he  so  far  fell  under  suspicion  at  I  *  ^  .     i     •         ^ 

home  that  he  thought  pn»per  to  leave  England,  and  I  I-®**.  Gottfrifd,  a  noted  (^rman  theologian  of 
join  himself  openly  to  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  then  :  ^^e  Pietistic  school,  was  bom  in  l/3b  at  Comtz,in  West 
at  Bar-le-Duc  He  was  stiU  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  ,  ^"^^^^  "^  "^"^  *  pupil  of  Baumgarten,  professor  of 
had  in  that  court  a  private  chapel,  in  which  he  was  ac-  ;  theology  at  Gottmgen.     He  studied  at  the  universities 

customed  to  officiate  as  a  minister  of  the  ProtesUnt  ,«*""«"«  "^^  •'*'°*' *"'*'" '"^'^  ****"^***'?'^  ^T^**' ?' 

Church  of  EngUnd.     When  the  Pretender  removed  to  ,  Hanover.     He  was  rather  a  practical  than  scholastic 

Itaiv,  Leslie  accompanied  him ;  but,  becoming  at  length  ,  theologuin,  and  was  inclined  both  to  Mysticism  and  Pi- 

seniible  of  the  strangeness  of  his  position,  a  l>rotestant ;  *»""•     ^"^  ^*«  '"t^or  of  a  wiirk  on  the  authenticity, 

clergy-man  in  the  court  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  '  uncomipted  pKiservation,  and  credibility  of  the  New 

and  ^  coming  on.  and  with  it  the  natural  desire  of  Testament,  which  has  been  transited  from  (Terman  into 

dving  in  the  land  which  had  given  him  birth,  he  sought  English,  and  highly  commended  by  Michaelis  and 

slid  obtained  from  the  government  of  king  (George  1,  in  ***"*>.     It  is  not  so  prolix  as  Lardner.     1  he  Oerman 

17>1,  permission  to  return.     He  died  at  C;iaslough,  in  ^^^^  «  ^«'«^'^  '^'^  W'r/ArA«/  Ar  chnstlwhen  Reltgim 

the  county  of  Monaghan,  in  1722.     Leslie's  writings  in  (»'«»>     He  also  wrote  tV6erc/w./?«'/i//to«  (L  86): -Wr- 

the  political  conrn.vcrsics  of  the  time  wore  all  in  sup-  '"<^  nnerpraktischm  Dogmatik  {i7,d) : -Chrtstltche 

port  of  high  m(»narchical  principles.     His  theological  ^^oral{\ni). 

writings  were  controversial ;  they  have  been  distributed  Less(ius),  Lroniiard,  a  Jesuit  moralist,  was  bom 

ioto  the  six  f(»llowing  classes:  those  against,  1,  the  at  Brecht,  in  Brabant, Oct.  1, 1554,  and  was  educated  at 

Quakers;  2,  the  Presbyterians;  8,  the  I)cists;  4,  the  the  University  of  I^yden,  to  which,  after  a  tw«»  years* 

Jews;  &,  the  Sociiiians;  and,  6,  the  Papists.     Some  of  stay  at  Rome,  he  was  calle<l  as  professor  of  phiUinophy 

thevn,  especially  the  book  entitled  A  short  awl  easy  and  theology  in  1585.     The  pope  had  just  condemned 

^trtkod  with  the  Deists,  are  still  read  and  held  in  esteem,  seventy-six  propositions  of  liajus,  whom  the  Jesuits,  dis- 

Tuivards  the  close  of  his  life  he  collected  his  theological  cifiles  of  Si'otus,  had  attacked;  but  soon  I^ess  and  Hamel 

writings,  and  published  them  in  two  folio  volumes  (1721).  falling  into  the  opptwite  extreme  of  Pelagianism,  the 

Tiacsy  were  reprinted  at  Oxford  (1832, 7  vols.  8vo).    His  faculty,  after  due  remonstrance,  solemnly  condemned 

otli«-r  numerous  works  have  not  been  published  uniform-  also  Hfty-four  propositions  contained  in  their  lectures. 

!>'-       Amoug  them  we  notice  A  View  of  the  Tinws,  their  Still,  as  several  universities  of  note  were  inclined  to 

/**-»«c^pfef  and  Practices,  etc  (2d  ed.  I»nd.  1760,  6  vols,  judge  mmlerately  of  Loss's  heretical  tendency,  he  re- 

l*2nao):_rA«  Massacre  ofGlencoe  (Anon.,  liond.  1703,  tained  his  position,  and  remained  in  high  standing,  es- 

^f*>>  — The  Axe  laid  to  the  Root  of  Christianity,  etc  pecially  with  his  order.     He  died  Jan.  6, 1623.    His  nu- 

lL^>Tid.  1706, 4to) : — Querela  tempttrum,  or  the  Danger  of  merous  and  well-written  essays  c»n  morals  partake  of 

^*«  €  'kurch  of  England  (Lond.  1695, 4to) : — A  Letter^  etc,  the  sophistry'  so  often  employed  in  his  order.     Among 

"y*^nn$t the  sacramental  Test  (I^ond.  1708, 4to) : — Answer  the  most  important,  wc  notice  his  Libri  iV  dejustitia  et 

'<>   ^^  Remarks  on  his  first  Dialogue  against  the  Socin-  jure,  ceterisqne  virtutibus  cardinalib*is,  often  reprinted 

!*"•*-   Bayle  styles  him  a  man  of  great  merit  and  learn-  since  1605  (last  edit,  Lugd.  1653,  folio),  with  an  appen- 

n*^'  •nd  adds  that  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  in  Great  dix  by  Theophile  Raynaud  pro  f^mt.  Less,  df  licito  vsu 

o«^t*in  against  the  fanaticism  of  Madame  Bourignon :  ofquivocationum  et  nwtUalium  reservationum.     Also  the 

*  book?,  he  further  says,  are  much  esteemed,  and  es-  first  volume  of  his  0pp.  theol.  (Paris,  1651,  ftil. ;  Antw. 

P^^**My  his  treatise  The  Snake  in  the  Grass.     Salmon  1720);  and  his  essays  De  libero  arbUrio,  He  providtn- 

****^rve8  that  his  works  must  transmit  him  to  posterity  tia^  De  perfectioitibus  divinis,  etc.     He  followed  the  sys- 

^.  *  Qum  thoroughly  learned  and  truly  pious.      Dr.  tem  of  the  scholastic  moralists,  of  whom  Schrckikh  (A'lr- 

^^kes  says  that  he  made  more  converts  to  a  sound  chengesch.  seit  d. Reform,  iv,  104)  says:  '*Thcy,  in  fact, 

**th  indhoiy  life  than  any  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  continued  the  old  method  of  their  predecessors  since  the 
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•MituTV,  in  so  far  n»  that  branch  of  thoolopv  waft 
advam*c(l.  i.  e.  treating  it  a.H  a  dopendom-e  of  the 
latio  flVHtcni;  vet  thev  diflTcred  fmrn  them  inas- 


terpd  at  the  age  of  tweh'e  the  high-«chool  at  Meiwcn, 
and  cif  hiH  extrannlinary  diligence  in  study  a  mifficicnc 
idea  may  l)e  formrd  when  it  i^  stated  that  while  there 
\  a:*  they  ve.t  forth  their  viewH  in  large  wtirkii  of  j  he  perused  a  number  of  claiwio  authoni  berides  thune 
r  own,  evinctnl  more  learning,  a  l)etter  Htyle,  and  a  i  which  entere<l  into  the  regular  c«»urtie,  translated  the 
ain  regani  for  the  limes  in  which  they  HvimI/'    Ijo9»   third  and  fourth  Uioks  of  Kuclid.  drew  up  a  hiatorv  of 

mathematics,  and,  on  taking  leave  of  it,  delivered  a  difu 


ickini  also  the  Protestant  (!hurch  in  his  CoMuUatvK 

r  ti*if*  et  relif/io  ttU  ctipt*)tetuia  (AmsttelfNi.  1(i<K);  last 

it.  17in).     His  cliief  argument  was  that  that  Church 

.1  not  exist  before  the  Keformation ;  he  was  triumph- 

itlv  answered  on  this  iMiint  l>v  Balth&sar  Meisner,  of 


counie  *'  I)e  Mathematica  Barbanirum."  In  1746  he  wax 
ready  to  pn»oe<-d  to  the  univenit}',  and,  as  hia  parents 
had  fondly  ho[>e<l,  to  enter  upon  the  studies  which  should 
tit  him  for  the  ministr\'  of  the  word  of  <«od.    His  moth- 


/ittenlivrg  (f  102<>),iu  his  (omnltatin  rathnUm  tlfjiiie  ;  er,  in  imrticular,  designed  that  her  Gotthold  Ephraim 
Mtherana  cape«»etuln  et  ]iomnmt~pajn*tira  drsfn-wht  '  *' should  \)C  a  real  man  of  (lOtL** 

10'28\  Still  liuss  always  n'taine<l  the  highest  consider-  Like  an  earnest  and  ardent  student,  which  he  always 
ation  in  his  (Ihurch,  was  even  reputeil  to  work  miracles. !  proved  himself.  I.ies«ing  now  devoted  his  lime  to  all  fhe 
and  was  tinally  caiioni/cil.     See  Herzog,  Unil-tMcykUf  \  studii>8  which  that  university  encourage<l.  except  the 


7iar/M-,viiu.'i40;  (iieseler,  Kirvhcn  //Vx<7/.  voLiii;  Linscn- 
mann,  Mu'hatl  liains  (^TUb.  IHiJT ), 


one  upon  which  the  family  hopes  were  set — theoh^; 
and  this  need  not  1m*  wondered  at.  if  we  will  but  glance 


u 


Lesser.  Fuikorkii  Chhistian.  a  German  theolo-  '  ^"*"  *  7»"ment  at  a  pn»gramme  of  the  lectures  m  the  four  -»  „  .nir 
gian,wa^boniMav2(Miil»-2.atNordhau*en.    x^  ,.^r\y  \\U^    ^'f^'^l'"^ ''^  ^^^^  ^\^^^^  '"'*  ^    '» 

he  manifi^teil  a  desire  for  the  knowlwlge  (,f  natural  bin-    thindogj,  jurisprudence,  intMhcine.  and  phil<«,fihy  twen—  .tt-^d- 
torv.and  in  this  department  he  anen.ardsdistinguislie.1    ty-tw.  Wtures  were  dehvered  weekly,  yet  the  name 
bif^s^rlf  greatlv.     In  I71J  he  eutennl  the  I'niversilv  <.f  '  f  ^*"'  Itn-turerj  were  prominent  only  in  the  ast-name 


tlieologituil  studies  at  tlie  I  niversitv  of  lieiphic,  - i  ,,  „  ,     •    ■»,  ,.  ..... 

came  iMihtor  of  a  (;hunh  in  his  native  citv  in  171»J;  in  !  ^'""^*'  "I**'"  Ij^ir,  M«y  up,m  ethicH,  and  HeuiMus  up(«« 
addition  to  it,he  a-<sumedin  17-24  the  su,»eV>-i«ion  of  the  •  «^'»  »»"«•«'  and  sphenc4il  trlgo,u.metr^^  Emejti.thefu 
Orphan  House.  In  1739  he  »K'came  pastor  at  the  col-  j  *""^  "«!«'  tlw^ologian.  was  yet  l«-tunng  in  the  depart 
legiate  church  <,f  St,  Martin,  and  in  1743  of  St.  Ja<-obs  '  '"^'"^  ''^  ""^^'J^^  literature,  and  it  wan  by  his  direct  an-  m 
Churth.  He  dit.l  Sepu  17,  MIA,  IJesi.h*  his  works  on  P^^rmane'it  inHuence,  as  wtll  as  by  the  exertions  of  prc^ 
natural  historv.  in  s..me  of  which  he  endeavonnl  to  com-  I  f«^>'  C  hnst,  that  I^ssing  was  letl  to  niter  upon  the  prt-3 
bine  natural  'hiMor%-  with  tlM.dogv,  e.  g.  77W..r/y  of  \  f""»^»  plnJ«»l"pcal  st.idns  whieh  bnally  rrsulte.1  in  sue  - 
Stow*  ^ '  •-'^  "•'     '  *•  ■  "~."K  i-.i;i'u....v.  i^L.^j.ii.  -:.•    gn-at  ser\u-e  to  classical  literature  and  art.     Tlimw — -^-*- 


don  his  classical  studies  altogether,  not  only  devotii*' 
Lessey,  Tnmf  tiii.is.  a  distinguished  English  Wes- 1  h,n,holf  inonr  fullv  to  this  one  rtiidv,  but  actually  cm 
leyaii  ministir,  was  lK»ni  in  O.niwall  Apnl  7, 1787;  en- '  i„p  ,„  entenain  tlie  thought  of  going  on  the  stage  hi 
terwl  the  renular  ministry  aUiut  1H(>8:  and  after  laU>r-   ^.,f,     jij^  c<induct  gnatlv  displeased  bis  parent*  and  1m 
iiig  with  great  ability  and  suirei.s  in  im»ht  i»arts  <if  the    ^i^^.^^  ^y^,,  ^vonied  him  'against  it  as  lieing  not  roeie 
Inited  Kingdom,  was  in  \K\\\  made  pn-sident  of  the    ,rirting,  but  sinfid.     Hut  Ix'saing  etmiiniied  in  his  cou 
<'4iiifereiu-e,  and  iIhiI  June   in.  18 11.     Mr.  Ix-ssey  was    Driven  further,  nlMi.bv  the  announcement  tluit  the  fa 
<.iie  of  the  most  ennnent  [.n-whers  and  el.Mpient  plat-    -^^y  could  i-oiitribnte  iu>  allowance  for  bis  support  exc*-  - 
lomi  speaker»  ot  his  time,  and  was  the  familiar  Inend    ^:i,|,  ^xtrime  dillicultv.  he  detenniued  to  shift  for  hi 
of  .fames  Montgomery,  the  |MK't,  Kichanl  Watnm,  and  -  „.if^  a,„|  decided  f.»r  h'is  siiI»sisleiK'e  htreafter  to  <!e\ 
K«ilx-rt  Hall.     Many  iustanci-«  (»f  his  remarkable  el,>-    ,,i^  ,„j^„j^  ,„  p,K«trv,  criticism,  and  belles-lettres,  as  t 
quence  are  rea.rded,  and  many  huiIs  were  saved  by  his    jj^.i,,  „f  htoratun'  which  bad  bwn  k-ast  <.f  all  eultiva 
preaching.— Wakeley. IhrtH^t  o/Ahthwiwn, p. 3%;  Sti-    |,^.  ,,i^ i^,i,nin„ien. and  where, la-hides  having  few  riv 


veils,  IlMt.  n/  Mrthtdum  ^see  Index ).     (G.  U  T. )  j,;,  ,„i^,],t  e„,j,i„y  his  jien  with  greater  advantage  to «»-  -r  ■»^ 

Itessiug,  Gk>tthold  Epbralm,  the  gi>iierator  of  .  ers  as  well  as  ti>  bimself.     His  firvX  }troductionH  v^ere    ^^  **^ 
modem  German  literature  of  the  18th  tn-ntury. both  sec-'  or  two  minor  dramali<'  piecvs,  whieh  wen*  priiite<l  ■    "■  »    • 
nlarand  eirlesiastic,  declared  by  Maeaiilay  tt»  have  U'en    jdumal  entitled  KnuttttttnimffR  ivm  \'tr*flfUt/rn.    In        X  1* 
**  beyond  dispute  the  first  critic  in  Eiin»|K*,"  who  "in  the   meanwhile  the  gossip  aNiut  his  n>latii»n  t4»  the  ung«   »-«llr 
same  breath  convnls<><l  pdwerfully  iMilh   the  ciramatic  j  Mylitis,  who  had  by  this  time  briiime  his  most  intioKS'*'^ 
and  theologii'al  wori(Land  by  his  eritii-al  «cutenes,s  has!  aswu-iate.  spread,  and  n*a<"hed  the  cars  ol  bis  aged  "JE"  •**'^ 
laid  bands  on  iMith. and  has  pnMlu«-e<l  |Mileinic^and  calli-d    cuts.     I)es|*erate  me.isnn-s  only  eould  srnire  his  n- Y  airv 
forth  i*iiiitroversy  in  art  as  well  a«»  in  ndigion.  wiiliont    to  the  imR'iital  bearthhtone.     Madame  I^essing  was  f»  ^"•''' 
having  hfi  lK>hind  him  a  tinisln'^l  sy!<tem  in  either  de-  i  whelmed  with  gritf;  her  (iotthtdd  Ephraim  must  lic    ^^^ 
ftartineni.  iiidi'<'<l  without    having  U'en  a  pn)fes.si(inal    ston>4l  to  her  immediate  intliienee,  or  he  would  for<^* '^''^^ 
jwK't  in  till"  strict  sense  of  tlie  won!,  or  a  pnifessitmal  i  U'  hist  to  the  Chnrch  anil  the  bleshings  uf  ri'ligiiHi.    ^■'" 
ilK*4iloi;ian.'*  for  once  the  end  should  justify  the  means.     A«'»t»nlifa*^'-** 

Lift.    licssing  was  Ixim  at  Kamentz  (ramen/^.  in    the  yontliful  sinner  was  written  to:  '•On  re<vipt  of  *'*'?* 
I'pjK-r  Lusitia.  .Ian.  TL  \~'1%     llis  father  was  the  l*rot-    start  at  iince :  your  mr»ther  is  dying,  and  wishes  to  sf  **"*■ 
estant  (Lutlierani  "pastor  primarius"  of  the  plaee,  and  ■  to  you  tK'fon»  lier  death."     Of  tMurse.no  s4Mnier  haJ   ''*' 
Vi'as  witlely  imteil  fiir  bis  leaniing,  e^pe^■ially  in  the  his-  \  letter  reached  Ix'sning  than  we  find  him  starting  fo«"  '*'* 
torical  department.     DrsigiK-*!  for  the  mini.Mry,  yotnig  I  little  country  t<iwn.     His  pen^mal  ap]iearance  an'l  *^ 
lA'Ssing  was  trained  by  bi^  pious  parent ^« "  in  the  way  he    >uranres  of  his  g«MKl  intentions,  U»th  as  a  C'hristian  ^'" 
hhi>nld  go;"  and  he  was  not   simply  taught   what  he  .  an  olK'dient  H>n.  mnmi  (piicteii  the  diciconsolate  pan'i'f^ 
>honld  iM'lieve,  l.ut  how  and  why  he  ^llould  U'lieve. :  antl  he  was  suffered  once  more  to  return  to  \jpi\^^^' 
\An\-j:  before  he  was  old  eiiongh  t<i  be  M*nt  to  s4-hool  the    From  this  ydac*?  he  remove«l  in  17o<)  to  lierlin— the  h**''*^ 
youth  displayed  an  uncomm(»n  desin*  tor  lNH»ks.     After'  of  fn.'ethinkers,whiiher  the  arch-atheist  Mylius  had  f''^ 
thorough  preparation  at  an  elementary  K'ho<»l.  he  en-   ceded  him  xime  time — certainly  not  a  very  comft^tin^ 
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tufn  in  his  personal  histoiy  for  hi«  well-nigh  despairing 
parents. 

LeAfiiig  was  now  twenty  ycani  of  ago.     He  had  no 


Breslau,  whither  he  at  once  removed,  and  where  he  n- 
niained  five  years.  It  w  in  this,  the  chiif  city  of  Sih^ia, 
that  most  of  Leming's  valuable  omtributitHis  to  the  de- 


muiiey,  no  recommendations,  no  fricntis,  scarcfly  any  ac-  |  {lartmcnt  of  general  literature  were  i)repared.     After  a 
quaiutancea — nothing  but  his  cheerful  courage,  his  con-  i  short  visit  to  his  parents,  Lessing  returned  in  1705  to 
tiJence  in  his  own  powers,  and  the  discipline  acquired    Berlin,  then  removed  t4i  iiamburg,  an<l  in  1770  dually 
through  past  privations.     He  was  so  poor  that  he  was  |  started  for  WolfenbtUtel,  to  assume  the  duties  of  libra- 
unaMe  to  obtain  even  the  decent  clothiug  necessary  to  ,  rian  to  the  duke  Frederick  William  Ferdinand  of  Uruns- 
make  a  respectable  appearance.     He  applied  for  aid  to  ■  wick,  a  position  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  here  he  re- 
liis  parents,  but  they  neither  felt  able  nor  willing  to  grant '  mainc<l  until  his  death,  Fob.  15, 1781. 
his  request,  and  he  had  no  other  course  open  to  him  but  j      Theolof/ictil  PosUian.—We  here  coiuuder  Leming  as  a 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  influence  and  resources  of  his  i  writer  and  thinker  of  the  18th  century,  but  in  so  far  only 
old  schoolmate,  Mylius,  who  was  now  editing  a  pa|)cr  in  '  as  the  works  which  he  published,  both  his  own  produc- 
Berliti.     l^y  this  friend's  exertions,  oftentim(.>s  not  stop-  '  tions  an<I  those  that  were  M?nt  forth  with  his  approval, 
ping  short  of  real  sacrifices,  Lessing  managed  to  exist.  |  affected  the  theological  world  in  liis  day  and  since,  more 
Master  of  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  he  found  ,  efi})ecially  in  Germany.     Originally  intended  for  the 
wurk  in  translating  from  these  languages,  while  he  also   pulpit,  Lessing  suddenly  came  to  entertain  the  belief 
contributed  largely  to  different  literary  journals  of  the  .  that  morality,  which  to  him  was  only  a  synonym  of  re- 
Prussian  metropolis.     Gradually  he  was  introduce<l  to ;  ligion,  should  be  taught  not  only  from  the  pulpit,  iHit 
the  notice  of  the  scholars  of  the  city,  among  them  Men-  |  klso  on  the  stage.     (Germany,  in  his  day,  was  altogeth- 
delasohn,  the  Jewish  philosopher,  and  Nic«)lai,  the  noted  i  er  Frenchified.     **We  are  ever,**  said  he  himself,  *^  the 
paSli^iher  and  author  of  works  of  value  in  the  depart-  |  sworn  imitators  of  everything  foreign,  and  especially 
loent  of  secular  (ierman  literature.    Indeed,  the  associa-  '  are  we  humble  admirers  of  the  never  sufficiently  ad- 
tion  of  Memielssohn  the  Jew,  and  Lessing  the  Chris-  |  mired  French.     Everything  that  comes  to  us  from  over 
tiaji,  has  pcrhajts  had  greater  influence  on  the  position  |  the  Khinc  is  fair,  and  chamiiiig,  and  beautiful,  and  di- 


vine. We  rather  doubt  our  senses  than  doubt  this. 
Kather  would  we  persuade  ourselves  that  roughness  was 
freedom;  license, elegance:  grimace, expression;  ajmglc 
of  rhymes,  [loetry ;  and  shrieking,  music,  than  entertain 
the  slight(»t  misgivhig  as  to  the  superiority  which  that 
amiable  people,  tliat  first  people  in  the  world  (as  they 
modestly  term  themselves),  have  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  in  everything  which  is  becoming,  and  bcantiful, 
and  noblc."^  Such  had  been  the  doctrines  taught  by  the 
great  ruler  Frederick  II  himself,  and  no  wonder  the  peo- 


tr/iich  Lessing  assumed  in  after  life  than  any  he  had 
-vrith  other  {lersons.  Both  were  yet  young  ipen.  The 
#ofmer  had  come  to  Berlin  from  Dessau  in  indigent  cir- 
cru instances,  ignorant  of  the  German  language,  but  de- 
mined,  nevertheless,  to  rise  above  his  condition,  an<l 
raaster  not  only  the  German,  Latin,  and  English,  but 
the  intricate  subject  of  philosophy ;  and  in  this  at- 
pt  he  had  so  well  succee<led  that  at  the  first  meeting 
of  MlJeatung  and  Mendelssohn,  in  1754,  the  latter  was  al- 
.«.ly  acknowknlged  a  man  of  su|>erior  ability  and  a 
!*>  4r  ^lar.  They  recognised  in  each  other  f|ualities  that  I  pie  soon  fell  into  the  frivolous  ways  of  the  French ;  an<l, 
»«>a1.il  well  be  used  unitedly  for  the  gooii  of  humanity,  i  as  the  literature  is  said  to  be  the  index  of  a  people, 
*>ta«X  they  soon  were  (.■ontent  only  when  in  each  other*s  |  we  need  feel  no  suqirise  at  Lessing's  great  onslaught 
•"^^i^ty.  For  two  hours  every  day  regularly  they  met  i  on  Gottsched  and  his  foUowers  while  yet  a  student  of 
^^^«-&  discussed  together  literary  and  philosophical  sub-  the  university  in  which  this  leader  of  the  school  of 
<~d.  Lessing  came  to  comprehend  the  truth  that  vir-  i  French  taste  held  a  professorship.  Nor  must  it  ))e  for- 
honor,  and  nobility  ofcharacter  could  be  found  in  the  gotten  that  the  history  of  literature  stands  in  nnmis- 
also,  which  the  people  of  hU  day,  led  by  a  narrow- 
■^■-■a^Jed clergy,  were  prone  to  disbelieve:  and  this  gave 
*"*^**5  first  to  his  important  play  entitled  Die  Judm,  and 
**'t'**a'  to  his  chef-d'ijpuvre,  S'afhan  drr  Weise  (transl.  by 


«ia^ 


'-^^^^nFrothingham,  N'.Y.  187 1.1 2mo, with  which  compare  spirit  of  French  literature  of  the  age  of  Voltaire  was 
^^*c  cMajrsby  Kuiio  Fischer  [Mannheim.  18()5]  and  David   transferrcii  to  German  ground,  and  soon  the  fruits  be- 


takable  connection  with  the  histor>'  of  the  thinking 
and  struggling  inteUect  generally,  and  con8C(}Ucnt]y, 
also,  with  the  history  of  religicm  and  fihilo^ophy.  One 
is  reflected  in  the  other.     The  influence  of  the  vapid 


^^«-».t»B  [Beriin,  18lk»,8vo,  2d  «i.J,  and  Griitz,  Gtsvh.der 

-/c«#.4m^xi,S5sq.:  also  the  works  on  German  literature  at 

tli^  end  of  this  article).     Near  the  close  of  1751  Lessing 

^5^=1  tied  to  return  once  more  to  the  university,  and  this 

tione  chose  Wittenberg,  to  penetrate  into  **  the  innermost 

^nctuary  of  b(N)k-worm  erudition.**     For  nearly  a  year 

•^  ticre  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  philology  and 

h^AtrjT)',  especially  that  of  the  Refonnation  and  the  Ke- 

■^■«ew.    His  reputation  as  a  critic  grew  daily,  and  in 


tiv 


camc  afjparent  in  the  general  S|)rcad  of  French  tUHmtn- 
vftn  (q.  v.)  and  a  sort  of  humnitum.  Sec  KouhheaI'. 
The  great  German  philosopher  Wolf,  following  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  I^'ibnitz,  had  sought  to  check  this 
rapid  flow  of  the  Germans  towanls  infidelity  by  a  sys- 
tem of  fthilosophy  that  shoul<l  lay  securely  the  founda- 
tions for  religion  and  morality,  **  fully  persuaded  that 
the  so-<»lled  natural  religion,  which  he  . . .  exi>ected  to 
be  attained  bv  the  efforts  of  reason,  and  which  related 


^['^ong  the  ra»jst  eminent  literati  of  the  Prussian  capital 

K^'*  '^  '^"  ^'^^^  *?^  Leasing  hail  ventunnl  into  the 
^"ole  circle  of  sesthctic  and  literary'  interests  of  the  day, 
nevor  failing  to  bring  their  essential  |ioints  into  notice, 


^  years  after  his  first  entry  at  Berlin  he  was  counted  j  more  to  the  lielief  in  G(Ki  and  in  immortality  than  to 

anything  else,  would  become  the  very  l)est  ste[>ping- 
stone  to  the  tem]>le  of  revealed  religion"  (Hagcnbach, 
Ch.  /fist,  IHih  ami  VM  Cent,  i,  78).     Indeed,  the  theolo- 

„  „  , _- -.     gians  themselves  sought  to  pn>ve,  by  the  mathematical, 

.  subjecting  them  to  an  exhaustive  treatment,  not-  |  demonstrative  method,  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  rev- 
^JJ*J«^ding  the  fragmentary  form  of  the  composition,  j  elation,  and  the  falsity  of  infidelity,  forgetting  altogether 
^**U«  in  p„uit  of  style  he  had  already  atuined  an  apt-  i  the  great  fact  that  *nhat  sharj)  form  of  thought  which 
i^?*!.*^  elegance  of  language,  a  facile  grace  and  s)Mirt-  I  bendw  itself  to  mathematical  formulas  is  not  for  every 

man,  least  of  all  f<»r  the  great  mass  ;*'  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  influence  which  pietism  was  exerting  in  the  18ih 
century-  u|)on  orthodox  Christianity,  the  latter  must 


*:  Humor  of  treatment,  such  as  few  writers  of  that  day 
^  I  even  dreamed  of.  ^  His  manner  lent  enchantment 
intl     ^^^^  subjects,  and  even  the  dullest  books  gaine<l   w.*«.,t    «,.— 

"^rt  ftrnn  his  criticisms."    It  was  during  his  sojourn  ■  have  suffenfd  l)eyond  even  the  most  ardent  expectations 
j,.**erlin  that,  with  his  and  Mendelssohn's  assisUni^e, '  of  the  most  devoted  (ierman  Voltain-ans.     As  it-  was, 
'  /J'^^iCq-v.)  started  the  Library  of  Polite  Liferot.  (1757)  \  even,  there  graduallv  arose  a  shallow  theology,  destitute 
jj**l  the  Vmrersal  Herman  Library  ( 1 765).    ( See  H ursfs 
^^Uch.CA.  Uift,  ISfh  and  19M  Cetif.  i,  278,  .307.) 
•j  *J*  *"*»0  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  lierlin  honored 
^jj^'by  conferring  mcml)erahip  on  I^essing,  and  shortly 

^  a  wmewhat  lucrative  position  fcU  to  his  lot  iji 


of  ideas,  and  limited  to  a  few  moral  commonplaces,  known 
under  the  name  of  ntitloffy  (q.  v. ),  which,  at  the  time  of 
Lessing's  apfMuuance,  controUeil  the  (ierman  mind.  See 
SRMI.K1C  An  active  t hinker  like  Ixissing,  who,  when  yet 
a  youth,  could  write  to  his  father  that  "the  Christiau 
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religion  \»  not  a  thing  which  one  can  accept  upon  the 
wurd  and  h<»iH)r  uf  a  parent/'  but  that  the  way  to  the 
puBsetiBiun  of  the  truth  is  for  him  only  **who  has  once 
wisely  doubted,  and  by  the  path  of  in({uiry  attained  con- 
viction, or  at  least  striven  to  attain  it,"  such  a  one  was 
not  likely  to  remain  passive  in  this  critical  i)eriod  of  the 
bistury  of  thought.    L'ufortiuiately,  however,  the  mature 
Lessing  had  shifted  from  the  {Misition  of  the  youthful 
imjuirer,  and,  instead  of  accepting  the  truth  when  at- 
tained by  c-onviction,  he  had  come  to  believe  that  truth 
is  never  to  be  accepted.    **  It  is  not  the  truth  of  wliich 
a  man  is,  or  thinks  he  is,  in  i>ussession  that  measures 
the  worth  of  the  man,  but  thie  honest  effort  he  has  made 
to  arrive  at  the  truth:  for  it  is  not  the  possession  of 
truth,  but  the  search  for  it,  that  enlarges  those  |)owers 
in  which  an  ever-growing  capacity  consists.    Posscitsion 
aatisHes,  enervatius  corrupts."    **  If  (io<l,"  he  says,  '•  held 
all  truth  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  hand  nothing 
but  the  ever-rejttl(>ss  instinct  for  truth,  though  with  the 
condition  of  forever  and  ever  erring,  and  should  say  to 
me,  Choose,  I  would  l>ow  reverently  to  his  left  hand 
and  say,  Faiher,  give;  pure  truth  is  f(»r  thee  alone!" 
Thus,  forgetting  alUigether  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
striving  al^er  truth,  but  |MJssession  of  the  truth,  Lessing 
became  unconsciously  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of 
Kationalism  in  its  worst  form  (conip.  HuTstf  J/wtory  of 
Raiitmalwn,  p.  147, 149).     We  say  Lessing  xmrffuseitrtitly 
became  the  pniraoter  of  Kationalism;  for,  with  l)omer 
(jGejtch,  d.  Protettt,  ThtoL  p.  731 ),  we  iK-licve  that  his  ob- 
ject was  not  to  write  against  religion,  but  against  theol- 
og}';  not  against  Chrihtianity,  but  only  against  the  ])oor 
proofs  that  were  advanced  in  its  l>chnlf.     Indeed,  his 
own  words  on  Diderot's  lalN)rs  condemn  the  charge  so 
,  often  brought  against  liCSning,  that  lie  was  an  outright 
opponent  of  Christianity,  a  pure  deist,  and  nothing  more. 
In  reviewing  one  of  I)iden)t's  works,  he  says:  *vl  short- 
sigkU-d  dofpnutistj  who  avoids  nolhinff  »o  ctirejiilly  as  a 
doubt  of  the  memorial  maxims  that  make  his  syst^m^  trill 
gather  a  host  of  trrors  from  this  icurk\     Our  author  is 
one  uf  those  philostifihera  who  give  themselves  more 
trouble  to  raise  clouds  than  to  scatter  them.    Wherever 
the  fatal  glance  of  their  eyes  fall,  the  pillars  of  the  firm- 
est truth  totter,  and  that  which  we  have  seemed  to  see 
quite  clearly  loses  itself  in  the  dim,  uncertain  distance ; 
instead  of  leading  us  by  twilight  colonnades  to  the  lumin- 
ous throne  of  tnith,  thev  leiul  us  bv  the  wavs  of  fancie<l 
aplendor  to  the  dusky  throne  of  falsehood.     Suppose, 
then,  such  philosophers  dare  to  attack  opinions  that  are 
sacred.     The  danger  is  small.     The  injury  which  their 
dreams, or  realities — the  thing  is  one  with  them — inflict 
upon  society  is  as  small  as  that  is  great  wliich  they  in- 
flict who  would  bring  the  consciences  of  all  under  the 
yoke  of  their  own." 

WHiile  librarian  of  WolfenblUtel,  Lessing  discovered 
there  a  MS.  copy  of  the  long-forgotten  work  <»f  lU'rengar 
(q.  v.)  of  Tours  against  I^nfranc  («j.  v.),  which  pn>ve<l 
that  some  of  the  views  of  the  Lutheran  Church  concern- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  had  alrc>ady  lM.>en  ad- 
vanced by  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  1 1th 
centur}\  Ilere  was  an  evident  ser\-ice  to  theologj-,  and 
for  it  he  was  commended  by  the  theological  world.  Not 
so,  however,  when,  with  the  same  intent  to  s<T\'e.  he  wnt 
forth  a  work  which  for  vears  had  U-eu  waitin*;  for  a 
printer  and  an  editor.  It.  is  true  the  work  was  of  de- 
cided infidel  tendency,  but  licssing  never  ct»uld  hesitate 
on  that  account  to  give  to  the  worhl  what  had  lM*en  in- 
tended for  its  ]K>nisal  and  Jud;;nient,  and  he  therefore 
sent  forth  **tln'  WolfenblUtel  Fragments,"  as  they  are. 
termed,  in  his  Jycifrw/e  ztir  (iesch.dtr  J.itiratnr  (1774- 
1778),  which  treat,  l.of  the  tolerance  of  the  Ikists;  2,  of 
the  accusations  brought  against  humnn  reason  in  the 
pulpit;  3,  of  the  ini]K)ssiliility  of  a  revelation  which  all 
men  could  iMrlieve  in  in  the  same  manner;  4,  of  the  jias- 
sage  of  the  Israelites  thnmgh  the  Ked  Sea;  o,  of  the  O. 
Test,  not  having  been  written  with  tlie  intention  of  re- 
vealing a  religion ;  0.  of  the  history  of  the  resurrection. 
The  last  essay,  especially,  called  forth  a  storm  of  oppo- 


sition, but  tills  did  not  prevent  Lessing's  publishing  in 
1778  a  final  etsay  on  the  object  of  Jesus  and  of  the  apos- 
tles.    With  the  views  of  these  fragments,  however, 
I.«ssing  by  no  means  himself  coincided.    See  Wolfkx- 
BiiTTKL  Fr^igments.     They  were  intended  simply  to 
induce  diK>per  researches  on  the  part  of  theologiaDa,and 
to  establish  a  more  stringent  system  of  criticism.     He 
desired  to  raise  from  a  deep  letliarg)',  and  to  purify  from 
all  uncritical  eUments,  the  orthodox  whom  he  had  so 
valiantly  defende<l  against  neology,  and  pro\'ed  that  this 
was  his  intention  by  the  maimer  in  which  he  opposed 
the  attempt  of  the  nationalists  to  substitute  the  intui- 
tions of  reason  for  the  dictates  of  the  heart  and  for  the 
pnimptings  of  faith.     "What  else,**  he  aslus  "is  this 
modem  theology  when  compared  with  orthodoxy  than 
filthy  water  with  clear  water?     With  orthodoxy  we 
had,  thanks  to  (iod,  pretty  much  settled ;  between  it  and 
philosophy  a  barrier  had  been  erected,  behind  which 
each  of  these  could  walk  iu  its  own  way  without  mo- 
lesting the  other.     Ihit  what  is  it  that  they  are  now 
doing?     They  pull  down  this  barrier,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  making  us  ratimuil  Christians,  they  make  us 
most  irratiomU  phUosttphers,    In  this  we  agree  tliat  our 
old  religious  system  is  false,  but  I  should  not  like  to  say 
with  yon  [he  is  writing  to  his  brother]  that  it  is  a  patch- 
work got  up  by  jugglers  and  si  miphilosopherK    1  do  not- 
know  of  anything  ni  the  world  in  which  human  inge>- 
nuity  has  more  shown  and  excreited  itself  than  in  it. 
patchwork  liy  jugglers  and  scmiplilmophtrs  is  that 
ligious  s>-st(m  which  they  would  f  nt  in  the  place  of  th 
old  one,  and,  in  douig  so,  would  prt  (end  to  more  rationi 
philosophy  than  the  old  one  claims."*     When  assailed  — ^. 
by  Cii\X7M  (q.  V.)  as  attacking  the  faith  of  the  Chureh  b^ 
his  publication  of  the  Fraymnits^  he  replied  that,  even  ■ 
the  Fragmcntists  were  right,  Christianity  was  not  the: 
by  endangered.    Lessing  rejt  ctcd  the  let  ter,  but  reser^-c  _ 
I  the  spirit  of  the  iScriptuns.     With  him  the  letter  is  n^ 
'  the  spirit,  and  the  liible  is  not  re>ligion.     "  Conseque 
ly,  objections  against  the  Uttir,  as  well  as  againriit  t 
lUble.  are  not  ])rccisely  objections  against  the  spirit  a 
religion.     For  the  Bible  evidently  o>ntains  more  th 
belongs  to  religion,  and  it  is  a  mere  supposition  that, 
this  additional  matter  which  it  contuns,  it  must 
■equally  infallible.     Moreover,  religion  existed  befc 
there  was  a  Bible.     Christianity'  existed  before  ev 
ge>lists  and  apost  Ir  s  hael  writ  ten.    However  nmch,  the 
fore,  may  depend  \\\Mm  those  Seriptures,  it  is  not 
ble  that  the  whole  truth  of  the  Christian  religieui  shoi 
I  depend  u|ion  them.     Since  there  existed  a  period 
which  it  was  so  far  spread,  in  which  it  had  alrei 
taken  hold  of  ho  many  souls,  and  hi  which,  nevert 
;  less,  not  one  letter  was  writte*n  of  that  which  has 
down  to  us,  it  must  be  possible  also  that  everyth 
which  evangelists  and  ])rophets  have  written  mighfl 
lost  again,  and  yet  the  religion  taught  by  them  st 
Hie  Christian  religion  is  not  true  because  the  evi 
lists  and  a|M>stles  taught  it,  but  they  taught  it  bccev-  V.^ 
it  is  true.     It  is  fmm  their  intenial  truth  tliat  all  iw  ■^'■' 
ten  documents  cannot  give  it  interna!  truth  when  it    ^'^^J 
none"  (lA'ssing's  Wtrhr,  ed.  by  Lachmann,  x,  10,  as  e  ^  '*''' 
by  Kalinis  Hist,  of  Gtrman  rrotfsttmti^m,  p.  152. 1  ^'~' 
I^sshig  also  distinguishetl  betwe-en  the  Christian  T€r^\P'' 
ion  ami  tlie  rt  ligion  of  Christ;  "the  latter,  being  m.     ^"^ 
iraraidiatily  iniplante'^d  and  maintained  in  our  h^i^'-^^Jj 
manife>>ts  itself  in  love*,  and  e'an  neither  stand  nor     f* 
with  the  [facts  of  the]  fJosj  el     The  truths  of  reli^X'*" 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  of  history"  (U  u**'* 
IUifiomilisi/i,\).\b\).     ** Although  I  may  not  have    '^f 
least  objfction  to  the  facts  of  the  Ge>spel,  this  is  no*  ^ 
the  slighcst  e^onsetjucnce  for  my  religious  cwi\ict !<**■* 
Although,  historically,  I  may  have  nothing  to  eAje<^  '^ 
Christ's  having  even  risen  from  the  deaei,  must  I  ^ 
that  reason  accept  it  as  true  that  this  \'ery  risen  Cl*"*^ 
was  the  Son  of  <lo<l?"     Scripture  stands  in  the  si*'* 
relation  to  the  Chureh  as  the  plan  of  a  large  buihling  ^^ 
the  building  itself.     It  woidd  be  ridiculews  if,  at  a  t^' 
dagration,  people  were  first  of  all  to  save  th^fkmi  bi^ 
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Jaat  as  ridiculous  U  it  to  fear  any  danger  to  Christianity 
from  ao  attack  upon  Scripture.  In  his  Jhiplix  Leasing 
maintained,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, that  it  contains  irreconcilable  contradictions ;  but 
he  held  also  that  it  does  not  follow  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  reaurrection  is  unhistoricaL  '*  Who  has  ever 
ventured  to  draw  the  same  inference  in  profane  history  V 
If  Livy,  Polybius,  Diouysius,  and  Tacitus  relate  the  very 
same  event,  it  may  be  the  very  same  battle,  the  ver\' 
same  siege,  each  one  differing  so  much  in  the  details 
that  those  of  the  one  completely  give  the  lie  to  th<isc  of 
the  other,  has  any  one,  for  that  reason,  ever  denied  the 
^vent  itself  in  which  they  agree?" 

Such  are  the  thoughts  w^hich  Leasing  advanced  in 
Sis  theoli^cal  polemical  writings,  particularly  in  the 
^crontroversy  with  pastor  Gotze  ailer  the  publication  of 
^  he  so-called  "  WolfenbUttel  Fragments,"  but  to  firesent 
"rom  them  a  connected  theological  system  strictly  de- 
filing Lessing's  stand-point  has  not  yet  been  made  pos- 
r61e.     Indeed,  we  would  sav  with  Hagenbach  {Church 
r,  nfW^ih  and  19M  6^.1  288)  that  "he  had  none." 
r  just  as  much  difficulty  we  would  find  in  assigning 
king  a  place  anywhere  in  any  theological  system  of 
»aaght  already  in  vogue.     Keally,  we  think  all  that 
^TM     be  done  for  Lesnug  is  to  consider  in  how  far  his 
''r^K^ings  justify  the  disp<jsition  that  has  l)een  made  of 
i  wic\    as  a  theological  writer.    There  are  at  present  three 
■^flV^Tent  classes  of  theologians  who  claim  him  as  their 
^^J^   aind  support.    By  some  he  has  been  judged  to  have 
^l-«.l  the  position  of  a  rather  positive,  though  not  exact- 
^     oathwlox  character.     This  judgment  is  based  upon 
'^  'v-iews  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  his  Krziehung 
^^  ^fewchenff^schtivhfes,   C  He  there  sayy:  **  What  if  this 
^*»ine  [of  the  Trinity]  should  lead  human  reason  to 
^Ta  owledge  that  (rod  cannot  possibly  be  understood  to 
<-^nej  in  that  sense  in  which  all  finite  things  are  onuf 
^t:    his  unirv  must  be  a  transcen<lental  unirv,  which 
not  exclude  a  kiuil  of  plurality,"  evidently  explain- 
^he  Trinity  as  referring  to  the  essence  of  the  Deity.) 
^  others,  either  in  praise  or  condemnation,  he  has  been 
"•Jtitjged  a  "freethinker;"  while  still  of  hen  have  pro- 
****"iced  him  guilty  not  only  of  a  change  of  opinion — of 
*    ^^»«nge  from  the  camp  of  orthodoxy  to  heten»doxy — 
■*'*^  tuive  also  given  him  up  in  desf)air,  as  incapable  of 
^^ing  cherished  any  positive  opinion,  because  he  was 
viaaiiy-sideil  in  hu  polemics;  indeed, he  had  himself 
■^•licitly  declared  that  he  preferred  the  search  for  the 
^*^*^*H-«ion  of  the  truth.     The  first  to  break  away  from 
y^*^    «nd  all  of  these  classifications  has  been  Dr.  J.  A. 
*-»orner  {Grsch.  der  proiejtt,  TheoL  [Munich,  1M07,  8voj, 
^'  •  ^^2  sq.},  who  assigns  Lessing  a  [K>sition  similar  to 
^•^  generally  crediuAl  r4)  Jacobi,  the  so-calle^i  "philos- 
^f^^er  of  faith"  (see  Jacx^ui),  and  for  this  there  is  cer- 
J^"*! J  much  in  favor  in  Lessing's  own  declarations  ^  for, 
.^^^  Jacobi,  he  held  that  reason  and  faith  have  nothing 
^  ^^^nflict  with  each  other,  but  are  oue.     He  held  fast, 
^^-^^riae,  to  a  self-conscious  f)ersonal  (iod  of  providence, 
7^  *  living  relation  of  the  divine  spirit  to  the  world,  to 
'^otu  a  place  belongs  m  the  inner  revelation,  notwitb- 
^^^Uing  that  be  assails  the  outer  revelaticm  in  its  his- 
^H«ial  credibility,  and  assigns  it  simply  a  place  in  the 
*>t.h  of  authority  (Autorittitsglauben).     "  It  is  true," 
""^y*  Donier  (p.  737),  "  I^essing  has  particularly  aimed 
r*  •«cure  for  the  purely  human  and  moral  a  place  nght 
y,  the  Nde  of  that  generally  assigned  only  to  Chnsti- 
^*it.y.    But  he  is  far  from  anserting  that  the  understand- 
^?»  (Vemunft)  of  humanity  was  from  the  l)eginning  jier- 
!**•%  or  even  in  a  normal  development,  but  ratlier  liolds 
^  ^  be  develo|)ing  in  character,  and  in  need  of  educa- 
^**'*  by  the  divine  Spirit,  whom  also  he  refuses  to  reganl 
^J*  passive  beholder  of  the  acting  universe."    (We  have 
^**  a  number  of  premises,  which  later  writers,  partic- 
r^y  ^leiermacher,  have  taken  to  secure  for  histor- 
J^ religion  a  more  worthy  position.)     Indeed,  right 
tT^)  in  the  attempt  to  make  humanity  pn)grps!iive,  and 
^^  prof^ress  dependent  upon  revelation,  centred  the 
^»ote  of  LeauDg'a  theobgical  views.    '•  To  the  reason," 


he  said, "  it  must  be  much  rather  a  proof  of  the  troth 
of  revelation  than  an  objection  to  it  when  it  meets  with 
thuigs  that  surpass  its  own  conceptions,  for  what  is  a 
revelation  whicli  reveals  nothing?"  (Comp.  Hegel  on 
this  point  as  viewe<l  by  Hagenbach,  Ch,  Hut.  of  18/A 
itnd  Ydih  Cent,  ii,  364  st}.)  Thus  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  revelation,  though  he  would  not  regard  the  idea 
of  a  revelation  as  settled  for  all  time,  but  rather  as  God's 
gradual  act  of  training ;  and  to  elucidate  this  thought 
he  wrote,  in  1780,  IHe  Erzithui^dts  AfenschenfffMJUechteM 
(the  authorship  of  which  has  sometimes  been  denied 
him :  comp.  Zeitschr./i  d,  hut,  theol.  1889,  No.  8 ;  Guh- 
rauer,  Krzithuny  dfS  Afenschenfftschlechteji  kritisch  i/nd 
phUiisaphurh  erortert  [Berlin,  1841  ]),  a  work  in  which, 
concentrated  in  a  hmidred  short  paragraphs,  is  a  system 
of  religicm  and  philosophy — the  germ  of  Herder's  and 
all  later  works  on  the  education  of  the  human  race. 
*'  Something  there  is  of  it,"  says  a  writer  in  the  West- 
mtHster  Rer,  (Oct.  1871,  p.  222,*223), "  that  reminds  the 
reader  of  Plato.  It  has  his  tender  melancholy  and  his 
undertone  of  inspired  conviction,  and  a  grandeur  which 
recaUs  that  moving  of  great  figures  and  shifting  of  vast 
scenes  which  we  behold  in  the  mvth  of  Kr.  There 
speaks  in  it  a  voice  of  one  cr}'ing  words  not  his  own  to 
times  that  are  not  yet  come." 

The  English  DeistA,  as  Dolingbroke  and  Hobbes,  had 
regarded  religion  only  from  the  stand-point  of  politics. 
"Man,"  they  held,  "can  know  nothing  except  what  his 
senses  teach  him,  and  to  this  the  intelligent  confine 
themselves ;  a  revelation,  or,  rather,  wliat  pretends  to 
be  one,  might  be  a  gtMxl  thing  for  the  populace."  See 
Dkism.  Lessing  came  forward,  and,  while  seeking  to 
make  morality  synonymous  with  religion,  aye,  with 
Christianity,  taught  that  in  revelation  only  lies  man's 
strength  for  developments  "  Revelation,"  says  Lessing, 
"is  to  the  whole  human  race  what  education  is  to  the 
individual  man.  Education  is  revelation  which  is  im- 
parted to  the  indi\'idual  man,  and  revelation  is  educa- 
tion which  has  been  and  still  is  imparted  to  the  human 
race.  ....  Education  no  more  presents  everything  to 
man  at  (mce  than  revelation  does,  but  makes  its  com- 
munic^tioiui  in  gradual  develo]>ment."  Fii»t  Judaism, 
then  Christianity ;  first  unity,  then  trinity ;  first  hap- 
piness for  this  life,  then  immortality  and  never-ending 
bliss.  (See  the  detailed  review  on  these  points  in 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch.  /list,  ofim  awl  I9th  Cent,  i, 
291  sq.")  The  elementary  work  of  education  was  the 
().  T.  Tlie  progress  to  a  more  advance<l  book  Lh  marked 
by  the  timely  coming  of  ('hrist, "  the  relwble  and  prac- 
tical teacher  of  immortality ;  ....  reliable  through  the 
prophecies  which  apjieared  to  be  fulfilled  in  him,  through 
the  miracles  which  he  performed,  and  through  his  own 
return  to  life  after  the  death  by  which  he  had  scaled  his 
doctrine;"  whose  disciples  collected  and  transmitted  in 
writing  his  doctrines, "  the  sec<m<l  and  better  elementary 
book  for  the  human  race,"  ex|>ecting  (acconling  to  Rit- 
ter  [/>»jwtff^'j»  philofophijiche  it,  relif/iii/fe  GrmuUdtze^  p. 
50  sq.])  the  complete  treatise  itself  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  of  Chrintianity.  Some  have  interpreted 
l/cssing,  because  Christianity  is  spoken  of  m  the  sec- 
ond eUtneniary  work,  as  anticiftating  another  religion, 
to  be  universally  eiijoye<l.  to  superse<le  Cliristianity,  but 
for  this  we  can  see  no  reason,  and  side  with  Ritter. 

The  [xisition  of  I.ies8ing  has  sometimes  l>ecome  equiv- 
ocal by  the  pei'uliar  interpretation  of  his  Sathim  the 
\Vi»e,  In  his  Educatwn  r>/'////ma/i»(y,  Christianity  un- 
questionably is  the  highest  religion  in  the  scale;  in  his 
"Nathan"  it  is  not  so.  Hence  it  has  lieen  asserted  by 
many,  Christian  writers  especially,  that  in  )iis  later 
years  liessing  had  become  a  most  decided  liationalist, 
and  Jacobi  even  asserted  that  he  had  died  a  Spinozist. 
((>>mpare  the  article  J a<x>ri,  and  the  literature  at  the 
end  of  this  article.)  The  former  inteq)retation  is  due, 
however,  to  wrong  premises.  Lessing  wn»te  Nathan  the 
Wi--^?  simply  for  one  object:  not  to  aggmndi/^  and  en- 
nobk*  his  associate  and  friend  Mendelssohn  the  Jew,  not 
to  deprive  Christianity  of  the  best  of  her  beauty,  but  only 
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to  teach  humanity— ay,  to  the  followera  of  the  Christ  un(juc8tiona!)le :  Jjamiig  has  not  written  one  «olit 

of  the  (io!«pel  ill   the'  iHlh  oeiitun-.  the  j^at  loiisim  woni  iiictmsi^teiil  with  a  rirraent  penuaaion  in  tlie  |Kr-^-^   r- 

of  toieration.     The  fjreat  French  iiilidcl  -  philoHophor  ««»nality  of  man.     This  j^reat  writer,  indeed,  belongH  t<»«  »  w  \» 

Voltaire  had  aou^lit  to  do  tlii.s  but  he  had  faile<l— had  a  rlanH  of  minds  v('r\'  eauily  mituippreheiided — miiiil«*«  f  »<}« 

faile<l  utterly— and  only  becauKe  hit*  idea  of  toleranc-e  which  none  hui  otlient  in  xo  far  akin  to  tliem  can  ri){h! w  Mtt- 

waM  ntally  intoUramr,    He  meant  entirely  too  nmch  hy  ly  underNtand.     (JftencHt  in  antagonism,  or  in  a  critiralK  m^  -al 

tolerance*,  for  ho  demanded  of  the  |uirty  toleratinf^  not  attitude,  thinkers  like  Ltbtfini^  do  not  |jrvncrally  expn>s-s  s     >9 

only  i(»  esteem  all  n'ligi<»i»  alikf.  to  lie  content  with  any  their  irholr  thou^fhi ;  they  dweU  only  on  the  part  of  tlip£»  ^  A'e 

and  every  U-lief,  to  have  no  righth  in  conflict  with  an-  common  thought  fn»m  which  they  diraent.     So  far^^^  -^ar, 

other  in  religious  matter*,  hut  t<»  be  obliged  to  conform  :  however.  fn)m  being  ruled  by  mere  negations,  it  is  ccr — "«  ~^' 

to  the  notions  and  inclinations  of  others  out  of  mere  I  tainly  more  probable  that  their  dissent  arises  from  M^         ■ 

{M)liteness;  and  we  do  n(»t  wonder  when  liagenbach  (i,  completer  view  and  |M«H*sdion  of  truth;  and  that  tlieior  -k  Hr 

29)  says  that  "  this  is  the  toleration  of  shallownesH,  of  effort  is  c*ontine<l  to  the  desire  to  separate  truth  fn>ro  er — ""^  r- 

ct>wanlice.  of  n'ligious  indecision,  of  religious  indiffer-  ror,  or,  at  all  events,  from  non-essentials."*   Not  even  thc^  ^^ 

eniH?— a  toleration  that  tinally  and  easily  degenerati*s  into  niiMlest  charge  that  I>essing  in  his  latest  years,  by 

intolerance,  whirh  is  the  hatre<l  of  ev<n'  one  who  wish-  of  his  afliliation  with  NicoUi  and  Mendelssohn. » 

es  to  hold  and  to  profess  a  firm  and  |N»sitivc  n>ligion.  towards  Ikationnli>m.  can,  u|)on  examination,  be  Mil 

Such  |)en«>ns  must  come  at  last  to  regard  the  tf)lerating  stantiateii.     His  own  wonts  from  Menna,  whither  h( 

fiarty  as  unyielding  and  stiff-necked.     Such  was  the  hail  gone  on  a  <'all  from  Joheph  II,  who  in  1769  invil 

toleration  of  the  I^)mans.  which  was  so  nmch  praisetl  nil  the  gn>ut  and  Icanitd  men  of  the  times  to  his  capital 

by  Vtdtaire.     It  soon  came  to  an  end  with  the  Chris-  for  a  general  ass<-n)blage,  addif^d  to  Nicolai.  who 

tians, liei^use  they  neither  muld  nor  would  std>mit  to  a  taken  this  oc>(asion  to  ridicule  Vienna,  and  praise  hii 

strange  worKhi|».     Nothing,  however,  is  more  fiMilish  or  own  Derlin  by  contraM,  go  far  t<»  disprove  any  such 

more  op|)osed  to  true  toleration  than  precisily  this  ef-  serlion:  ''Say  nothing,  I  pray  you,  al)OUt  your  Uerlii 

fort  to  force  sucli  toleration  u|ion  those  who  do  not  agree  fn>edom  of  thinking  and  writing.     It  is  reduced  simyJi^^^'  .^^ 

with  us  in  opinion,  for  toleration  no  mf»n>  adniit-s  of  and  solely  to  the  free<1oni  of  bringing  to  market  as  maiii 

force  than  religion  diK'.s*"     lA-Ksing  iM'lieved  that  this  gilies  and  j<>i  rs  against  religion  as  you  choosi*.  and  ■ 

grand  lesson  was  yet  to  Ik:  taught.     lie  would  teach  it  dec(>nt  man  must  speedily  be  ashamed  to  avail  himselr 

esiiecially  to  the  Christian,  who  stoiNl  higher  in  the  of  this  free<h>m."     If  Lessing  is  to  be  classed  at  all  wit0^ 

scale,  and  could  easily  intiuenc<>  till »si<  I K-low  him;  nay,  nationalists,  we  should  first   dirtinguish   between  th»  .^r 

he  iM'Uevi-d  that  he  should  tearh  it.  and  that  most  et-  higher  Kationali!«m  of  humanity  and  its  double-sigbtev^^. 

f(H.*tually,  by  practicing  it  u|M)n  Jiis  iiifcriors  hi  U'lief.  <-omi)eer,  trivial  and  vulgar  Rationalism,  and  then  ftMf 

lie  therefore  would  hliitme  the  Christian  by  exnm]iles  Li-Ksing  a  place  in  that  of  the  former,  for  to  it  alune 

most  noble  fnmi  religions  generally  regarded  as  inferior,  he  l»e  claimed  to  have  rendtrtd  intentional  ai(L 

and  its  foHowcrs  ns  nion^  fnnatiraL     Vet  it  must  not  l>e        (>fliiss<Tviceto(ierman  literature  generally,  it  may 

forgotten  that  I^'ssing  never  went  so  far  as  to  ignore  truly  said ''he  found  (Germany  without  a  national  litei 

his  own  religion,  for  thes4*  grand  .sfK'cimens  of  Judaism  tore;  when  he  died  it  had  one.    He  iminted  out  the  wai^       .&. 

and  MohamnKnlanism   reveal  their  Christian   painter  in  |Mietr\-,  philoMiphy,  and  religion  by  which  the  natic 

after  all,  when  once  the  lay  bntther  is  made  to  say.  al  mind  should  go,  and  it  has  p>ne  in  them'* (UV^^M.^r^ 

"  Nathan,  you  are  a  (.'hristian.     Never  was  a  Utter"  Oct.  1871, p. 22^ J).    *' Honor,"  says  Menzel  (6>rjiicm /-  ^^-«.^    i 

<  act  iv,  scene  vii,  line  2 ).    He  wotUd  teach  us  that  Chris-  [  transl.  by  C  C.  Felton,  liost.  IMO,  8  vols.  12mo ].  ii,  40^^£.^E=l3) 

tianity  is  the  most  {)erfei*t  of  all  n>ligions.  but  that  the  *'  was  the  principle  of  l^ssing's  whole  life.    Hecomposii 

others  also  have  in  them  many  {tarts  which  go  to  make  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  live<l.     He  had  to  conte^ 


it  up:  that  as  they  shall  nKslify  in  course  of  time,  so  with  ol>stacles  his  whole  life  long.lmt  he  never  boir 

shall  also  Christianity  grow  on  to  [K'rfection  (»H>e  above,  down  his  head.     He  struggleil  not  for  fsMits  of  bon^ 

Hitter's  view).     His  principal  fauh  was  this,  that  his  but  for  his  own  inde|iendence.     He  might, with  his 

]NVuIiar  view  of  n>velation  led  him  to  U>lieve  that  no  traonlinarA'ability,  have  rioted  in  the  favor  of  the 

n>ligion  is  as  yet  alisolutely  )>erf(>i't.  and  that  then'fore  like  (i<M'the,  but  he  sconied  and  hated  thb  favor  as 

iM>neofthe|N)sitivereligion8couldju.stly  claim  the  char-  wjirthy  a  free  man.     His  king  c<mtinuance  in  pri*- 

acter  of  universality,  and  of  exclu.sive  privileges  and  life,  his  services  as  secretary'  of  the  brave  general  T 

rights;  and  hence  he  reganietl  all  religions  as  an  indi-  enzien  during  the  Seven  Years' War,  and  af^crwani; 

vidualization  of  reason,  acctmling  to  time  and  place,  and  librarian  at  WolfenbtUtel,  pn»v«l  that  he  did  not  v^  -^iw 

a  prtNluct..  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  culture  of  a  ]K«ople,  to  high  places.  ....  He  ridiculed  Gellert,  Klopstc  ■-«**, 

and,  on  the  other,  of  divine  education  and  conimunica-  '  and  all  who  b«»we<l  their  laurel-crowned  heads  to  h^-^<* 

tion,  thus  making  Christianity  ca|>able  also  of  an  objec-  encircled  with  golden  crowns;  and  he  himself  shun 

five  iK'rfectibiliiy.    (This  is  a  view  which  has  Istn  ad-  all  contact  with  the  great,  animated  by  that  slaiim  J 

vanrtHl  of  late  by  many  Christian  writers  of  Moham-  spirit  of  pride  which  aits  instinctively  upon  tlie  m<«=» 

medanism;  comp.  Fn'^'man.  J'***  Sornifittt  [OxAml  and  Soli  m*  t(int/tn.*' 

IjnvUnu  1H70. 12mo|,  W\.  x.)     IJeganling  the  charge  of        Uttrahtrr, —  The  complete  works  of  I^ewing  i^*T^ 

his  Spinozaisin.  we  would  say  with  Mendelssohn.  wh<i  first  publi>hed  at  Ik-rlin  ( 1771,. 32  vols.  12mo'K  then  **»''^'* 

<lefend«ii  lowing  from  this  charge  after  his  death:   **  If  annotations  by  I^chmann  {^\«A9, 12  %'ohu).  and  hy  "^  *^ 

I^'ssingwas  able  nbs<ilutely  and  without  all  further  lim-  Mahzahn  (IHfw,  12  V4ils>.     See  Karl  Gotthelf  L4f**»»*^ 

itatiim  to  decUn*  for  the  system  of  any  man.  he  was  at  L**sinf/'g  JiuH/niphir  (Ik-rl.  179H, 2  vols.");  L>auiel, /l-^"*^ 

that  time  no  more  with  himself,  or  he  was  in  a  strange  in'/,  ffin  Ltht-n  timl  trine  W'trkt  (I8.7O),  continuei,^     "Y 


«-<f 


Pantheist  was  a  conversation  with  him  a  few  years  liefore    rmUftantimtw*  uml  Snth,  drr  IfWaf;  IjmhC*  ^Wfe/*J^ 
licssing's  death.     V\mm\  this  fact  Pntf.  Nichol  justly  olv    Chnrnkh rf^  i.  215  sq.;  Kripe.  Ijfsnnp  wtd  GOtze;  J***-^  * 
servw:  "The  re|»orting  of  such  conversation  must  ever    KUi/ie  thtoitn/igrhf  Srkn/}m  (Schleuaingcn.  lWl,voI-^*'' ' 
lie  pn>testeti  against  as  breach  of  coiitidence,  and  it  is    St^hwarz,  A#Mi/»//ri/*  TAmiAj^  (1854);  Gervinoa,  AVf^*'"^ 
almost  as  ciTtainly  a  stmrce  of  misrepn's<'ntntion.   What    al-l/iti^r.  //.  Ifnitsrhtn,  iv,  318  sq.;  Mohnike,  /-^'•■(^Jt^, 
thinker  diK»s  n«)t.  in  the  frankness  ami  c<»iilidentH«  »»f  in-  ,  {Lp/.  Ih4:J,Kvo);  SchloAser,{#>M*A.c/.]8^JriArAiiii(/.i^ 
tercoursc',  give  utteran<"e  at  times  t«»  mitmentary  inipres-    Si'lnnidt.  Giitch,  d,  fffigt,  f.ebnu  tn  DevtM'Md,  ron  Li^^^ 
sions,  as  if  they  were  his  abiding  ones?     This  much  is  .  hi$  auf  Lisaivg'B  Tod;  Uiint'a  liagenlMcbi  Ch^HUlf^ 
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18/A  tmi  19fA  Ceni,  vol.  i,  lect.  xiii ;  For,  Quart.  RerUw,  \ 
XXV,  288  aq.;   WutmiMt,  Rev,  1871,  Oct^trt  viii,  Her-  j 
zog,  Reed-EmcyUop.  viit,  336  sq. ;  Kahnis,  Hist,  of  Ger- 
HUM /Vo^e^an/wi»i,  p.  145  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

IfessODB.    See  Lectionarium. 

Lestines.    See  Liptines. 

Letaah.    See  Lizaiu>. 

Leth^  (yh^y  oblicion),  in  the  Grecian  mytholopry, 
the  stream  of  forgetfulneas  in  the  lower  world,  to  which 
the  departed  spirits  go,  before  passing  into  the  Elysian 
Helds,  to  be  cleansed  from  all  recollection  of  earthly  sor- 
n)ws.     See  Hades. 

lie^thech  (^rb, /e'M^I-,  Septuag.  vifttX),  a  Hebrew 

'Word  which  occurs  in  the  margin  of  Hos.iii/2;  it  signi- 

^tt  a  meofure  for  grain,  so  called  from  emptying  or  pour- 

-^  out.     It  is  rendered  "  a  half  homer''  in  the  A.  V.  (af- 

"^^^  the  Vulg.),  which  is  probably  correct.     See  Homer. 

Leti,  Gregory,  a  historian,  bom  at  Milan  in  1630, 

'v^bo  travelled  in  various  countries,  became  Protestant 

•^Bt  L4ui8anne,  was  for  a  time  well  receiveil  at  the  court 

«>/*  Charles  II  in  England,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  in 

-*  ~01.     He  wrote,  among  other  things,  Life  of  Sixtus 

»'^.- — Life  ofPhUip  II .-^Monarchy  o/I^uis'XfV:— 

JE^i/^.  of  Cromwell',— Life  ofQjueen  Elizabeth: — Life  of 

letter  stands  in  only  two  passages  of  the  Bible 
DArrow  sense  of  an  alphabetical  character  (ypfi/i- 
in  the  plural,  Luke  xxiii,38;  and  prob.  GaL  vi,  11, 
imoi^  ypdfifiatrt ;  A.  V. "  how  large  a  letter,"  rather 
■»  -ac^^o^  a  bold  hand) ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  (for  "ifiO,  a 
K?  •■  ypaftfia,  either  sing,  or  plur.;  but  more  definitely 
eiie  later  Heb.  n"?.ast  [ Chald.  Jt-SX],  "pni??  [Chald. 
**-  ^Llao  OarOj  ;  itrurroXii)  in  the  sense  of  an  epistle  (q. 
""->-        See  Alphabet:  Writing. 

^    X^£TT£R,  THE,  a  term  used  especially  by  the  apostle 

'  *-*^l  in  opposition  to  the  spirit ;  a  way  of  speaking  very 

J****»mon  in  the  ecclesiastical  style  (Kom.  ii,27,21»;  vii, 

*  5      2  Cor.  iii,  6, 7).     In  general,  the  word  letter  {ypdp- 

**f^^    is  used  to  denote  the  Mosaic  law.     The  law,  ajn- 

^^er«d  as  a  simple  collection  of  precepts,  is  but  a  dead 

"^■^»«a,  which  can  indeed  command  obedience,  but  cannot 

^^**«>lcen  love.    This  distinction  b  shown  with  great  skill 

*^    ^^hleiermacher's  Hermon :  Christus^  d.  Befreiei-  v.  d, 

^•«»«A  M,  d  Oetetz  (in  his  Sdmmt.  Werke,  ii,  25  sq.).    The 

^'^'    cannot  but  be  something  outward,  which,  as  the 

*'^P«'«8«i0n  of  another's  will,  appeals  more  to  our  com- 

**J^Hcnaion  than  to  our  will  or  to  our  feelings.     This  is 

*^e  reason  why  the  law  is  the  source  of  the  knowledge 

*w  ***■»  *"**  *^***  '***^  impart  the  life-giving  power.     But 

^***t,  the  Mosaic  law  was  called  the  letter  (y  pa  ft  fin)  re- 

^^t*  from  the  fact  of  iu  being  the  written  law.    So  Rom. 

*»  27,  29 :  "  And  shall  not  uncircumcision,  which  Is  by 

***ture,  if  it  fulfil  the  law,  judge  thee,  who  by  the  letter 

•■»<t  circumcision  dost  transgress  the  law  ? '  For  he  is 

*****^  *  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  the t  cir- 

y*««i<jitton  which  is  outward  in  the  fieah ;  but  he  is  a 

\^^'^  ^hich  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of 

*,  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose 


Jr?*^  i»  not  of  men,  but  of  (lod."     The  meaning  of 

^^  iMsnge  is.  When  the  heathen  does  by  nature  that 

ii    s?*  ^***  ^^  requires,  he  puts  to  shame  the  Jew  who 

p   '^ripture  and  by  circumcision  transgresses  the  law. 

"*'  he  is  not  a  true  Israelite  who  is  so  outwardly  only, 

^^|.  ^  **Jerely  through  physical  circumcision  (as  the  sign 

%  .  ^he  covenant) ;  but  he  only  who  is  inwardly  a  Jew, 

^.     heart  also  being  circumcised,  and  consequently  after 

|-j**  *p»nt,  and  not  merely  after  the  letter  (or  outward 

^  ^•).    Such  a  one  is  not  merely  praised  by  men,  but 

^^  by  God.     Again,  Rom.  vii,  6 :  "  But  now  we  are 

^  *^erttl  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we 

^IJ*  hcUl;  that  we  should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit, 

^*»ot  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter."    Being  now  Chris- 

^H^we  ought  to  carry  the  law  in  our  heart,  and  not 

^^'^y  fulfil  it  outwardlv  as  a  mere  letter.    2  Cor.  iii,  6, 

V.-B8 


for  the  letter  (i.  e.  the  Mosiuc  law)  killeth  (brings  abool 
death  inasmuch  as  it  discovers  sin,  Rom.  vii,  9 ;  vi,  23; 
1  Cut,  XV,  56),  but  the  Spirit  (^the  holy  Spirit  imparted 
through  faith)  giveth  life  (i.  e.  eternal  life,  Rom.  viii,  10). 
Once  more,  2  Cor.  iii,  7 :  **  But  if  the  mbiistration  of 
death  (of  the  letter),  written  and  engraven  in  stones, 
was  glorious  .  .  .  how  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit  be  rather  glorioai?"  The  law  of  Moses  is  inca- 
pable of  giving  life  to  the  soul,  and  justifying  before 
God  tliose  who  are  most  servilely  addicted  U>  the  literal 
observance  of  it.  These  things  can  be  eflfected  only  by 
means  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  of  that  Spirit  of  truth 
and  hoUness  which  attends  it,  and  makes  it  effectual  to 
the  salvation  of  the  soul. — Krehlf  Xeu-Test.  JJandwor- 
terbuch.     See  Law  of  Moses. 

Letters,  EncydicaL    See  Liters  ENCYCLiCiS. 

Letters  of  Orders,  a  document  nsiuilly  of  parch- 
ment, and  signed  by  the  bishop,  with  his  seal  appended, 
in  v/hich  he  certifies  that  at  the  specified  time  and  place 
he  ordained  to  the  oflSce  of  deacon  or  priest  the  clergy- 
man whose  name  is  therein  mentioned. 

Lettice,  John,  D.D.,an  English  clergyman  and  poet, 
was  bom  in  Northamptonshire  in  1737,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  first  degree  in 
1761.  He  soon  obtained  eminence  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
In  1785  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Peasemarsh, 
and  later  with  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Chichester. 
He  die<l  in  1832.  Among  his  works  are  The  Conversion 
ofSt.Paul^  a  poetical  essay,  which  secured  him  a  prize 
from  his  alma  mater  in  1764: — The  Antiquities  of  Her^ 
cuUineum^  a  translation  from  the  Italian  (1773): — The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  translated  from  the  French 
( 1 795).  See  Biog,  Diet,  of  Living  A  uthors  (Lond.  1816) ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors^  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Thomas,  Biogr, 
Dirt,  s.  V. 

Let'tus  {Xarrovt;  v.  r.  'ArroucJ  Vulg.  Acchus\  a 
"  sou  of  Sechenias,**  one  of  the  Levites  who  returned 
from  Babylon  (1  Esd.  viii,  29),  evidently  the  Hattush 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  2). 

Letu'shim  (Heb.  Letushvn',  D^^^isb,  hammered, 
plur. ;  Sept.  Aarovtrtiifi),  the  second  named  of  the  three 
8ons  of  Dedan  (grandson  of  Abraham  by  Returah),  and 
head  of  an  Arabian  tribe  descended  from  him  (Gen. 
xxx,  3 ;  and  Vulg.  at  1  Chron.  i,  32).  KC.  considera- 
bly post  2024.  See  Arabia.  "  Fresuel  ( Jottm.  ^  «a^ 
iii*  serie,  vi,  217)  identifies  it  with  Tasm,  one  of  the  an- 
cient and  extinct  tribes  of  Arabia,  just  as  he  compares 
Leummim  with  Umeiyim.  The  names  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  commencing  with  the  article.  Neverthe- 
less, the  identification  in  each  case  seems  to  be  <[uite  un- 
tenable. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  sons  of  the 
Keturahite  Dedan  are  named  in  the  plural  form,  evi- 
dently as  tribes  descended  from  him"  (Smith).  **  Fors- 
ter  sup|)08es  {(Jeogr.  of  A  rabiuj  i,  334)  that  the  I^tushim 
were  absorbed  in  the  generic  appellation  of  Dedanim 
(Jer.  XXV,  23 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  13 ;  Isa.  xxi,  13),  and  that 
they  dwelt  in  the  desert  eastward  of  Edom."  See 
Leummim. 

Leucippus,  the  f(»under  of  the  atomistic  school  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  and  forerunner  of  Democritus  (q. 
v.).  Nothing  is  known  concerning  him,  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  nor  the  circumstances 
of  his  life. 

Leucopetrians,  the  name  of  a  fanatical  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  the  Greek  and  Eastern  churches  towards 
the  close  of  the  Tith  century;  they  professetl  to  l)elieve 
in  a  double  trinity,  rejected  wedlock,  abstained  from 
fiesh,  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  all  the  various 
branches  of  external  worship ;  placed  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion in  internal  prayer  alone ;  and  maintained,  as  it  is 
said,  that  an  evil  being  or  genius  dwelt  in  the  breast  of 
every  mortal,  and  could  Ik?  exp<*lle«l  from  thence  by 
no  other  method  than  by  per|>etual  supplication  to 
the  Supreme  Bein^.     The  founder  of  this  sect  is  said 
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have  been  a  person  called  Leucopetrus,  and  IiLa  chief 

ciple  Tychicus,  who  corrupted  by  fanatical  inler- 

etations  several  books  of  Scripture,  and  particularly 

e  Gospel  of   Matthew.     Thid  account  is  not  un- 

>ubtcd« 

LeUxn'mim  (Heb.  Ijcummim%  C^SSftb,  peoples^  u 
ften:  Sept.  Aafo/ici/i),  the  last  named  of  the  three  sons 
»f  De<lan  (grandson  of  Abraham  by  Keturah),  and  head 
)f  an  Arabian  tribe  descended  from  him  (^(ien.  xxv,  3 ; 
and  Vulgate  at  1  Chron.  i,  32).  H.C.  considerably  post 
2024.  See  Arabia.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Altuiiurota  ( A\\ovfiaiutrat\  named  by  Ptol- 
emy (vi,7, 24)  as  near  the  Gerrhaei,  which  appears  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  art.  pre1ixe<L 
**He  also  euumeratos  Liima  among  the  towns  of  Arabia 
Deserta  (v,  19),  and  Forster  {Geogr,  of  Arabiay  i,  335) 
suggests  that  this  may  have  been  an  ancient  settlement 
of  the  same  tribe"  (Kit to).  "They  are  identified  by 
Fresnel  (in  the  Joum,  A»uit,  m"  serie,  vi,217)  with  an 
Arab  tribe  called  Uweiyim,  one  of  the  ver>'  ancient  tribes 
of  Arabia  of  which  no  genealogy  is  given  by  the  Arabs, 
and  who  appear  to  have  been  aute-Abrahamic,  and  pos- 
sibly aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country."  See 
Lktushim. 

Leun,  JoiiANN  (iKOKG  FRiF.nRicii,  a  (lerman  theo- 
logian, was  bom  Aug.  9, 1757,  at  Giessen.  in  1774  he 
entered  the  university  of  his  native  place;  in  1797  he 
became  deacon  at  Butzbach,  near  Giessen,  and  there  he 
remaine<l  until  his  death,  March  15, 1823.  He  possessed 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
was  a  pntfound  theologian.  Among  his  works  deser\'e 
apecial  notice,  Von  der  begten  Methode,  die  hehraitchf 
Sprache  zu  erltmen  (Giessen,  1787-8) : — Uandbuch  zur 
cunorinchen  /..ectiire  der  Bibtljur  Anfangtr^  etc  (Leg- 
mo,  1788-91,4  th.  8): — Uatuibuch  zur  cursorischen  Iac- 
ture  der  Bibel  des  iV.  T.  etc.  (ibid.  1795-90,  3  th.  8>— 
Doring,  Oelehrte  TheoL  Deutschlafids,  ii,  292. 

Leusden,  Johasn,  a  very  celebrated  Dutch  Orien- 
talist and  theologian,  was  boni  at  Utrecht  in  1624,  and 
was  educated  at  the  then  recently  founded  university  of 
his  native  place  and  at  Amsterdam,  paying  [»artic'ular 
reganl  to  the  Oriental  languages,  es|K'cially  the  He- 
brew. In  1649  he  was  appointed  pn>fe«w)r  of  Hebrew 
at  Utrecht,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  he  most  creditably 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  office,  for  which  he  had  fit- 
ted himself,  not  simply  at  the  univerhities  already  men- 
tioned, but  also  by  private  study  with  several  learned 
Jewish  rabbis.  He  died  in  1699,  regarded  by  all  as  one 
of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  day,  the  Buxt(»rfs 
only  taking  precedence  in  rank.  Of  his  works  we  may 
say  that  the  writings  of  but  few  Biblical  scholars  of  that 
day  have  descended  to  us  which  can  be  said  to  1>e  of 
more  solid  utility  than  Leusden's.  '*  If  they  are  defec- 
tive in  originality  of  genius  (the  amount  of  wliich  qual- 
ity, however,  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  determine  in 
works  like  our  author's),  thev  undoubtedlv  afford  evi- 
dence  of  their  author's  varied  resources  of  learning, 
adorned  bv  clearness  of  meth<Mi  and  an  easv  stvle,  char- 
act  eristics  which  made  I-«eiuHlen  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned and  Buccessf(d  teachers  of  his  age."  His  nu- 
merous works,  which  were  all  Bihiicaf^  may  l>e  classe<l 
as  follows:  (1)  Critical,  (2)  Introductory,  and  (3)  Kxe- 
getical.  Under  the  first  head  we  have  his  valuable 
Bibiin  Uebrixa  accuratiuima  not'ut  Ilebraicis  tt  lemnmli- 
bus  illugtrata:  t y pis  Joseph i  Athias  (AmsteL  1617  [2d 
ed.  1667],  the  first  critical  edition  by  a  Christian  editor 
["^'1'^tiniatissima  primum  numeratis  versibus,  primaque 
a  Christiano  mlhibitis  MSS.  facta."  Steinschneider,  r«- 
(ai  hodl.  ] )  In  h>91  he  joined  Eisenmenger  in  publish- 
ing a  Hebrew  Bible  witliout  points.  The  Gnik  Scri|H 
tiires  also  received  his  careful  attention,  as  is  proved  by 
his  editions  of  the  (Ireek  Tcwt.  in  1675,  1688, 1693,  H)98, 
1701,  and  by  his  edition  of  the  Septnagint  (Amsterdam, 
1683).  After  his  death,  Schaof  completed  a  valuable 
edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Test,  (with  Tremellius's  ver- 
non)  which  Leuadeu  had  begun.    Under  this  first  head 
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we  may  also  place  his  Hebrew  Lexicon  (1688);  Ele- 
mentary Heb.  Gram.,  which  waa  tnnalated  into  Englith, 
French,  and  German  (1668) ;  hia  Compendia  of  the  O.T. 
and  the  N.  Test,  (comprising  selectiona  of  the  originaLs 
with  translations  and  grammatical  notes  in  Latin),  fre. 
quently  reprinted;  his  Onamarticon  Sacr.  1065,  1684), 
and  his  still  useful  Claris  Jftbr.  Vet.  Test,  (containing 
the  Masoretic  notes,  etc,  besides  much  grammatical  and 
philological  information),  firat  published  in  1683, 
his  Claris  Grac.  AV7'.  (1672).    His  oontributiona  to 
second  head  of  Introduction   {Einleituitg)  and 
arclueology  were  not  less  valuable  than  the  works  w( 
have  alreadv  commended.     Of  these  we  mention  t 
(sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  one  volume)  aa  veiy 
ful  to  the  Biblical  student:  Phiiologus  llthr. 
Quo'stuynes  Ihbr,  qua  circa  V,  Test,  Hebr,Jere  moreri 
lent  (Utrecht,  1656,  1672,  1695,  Amst  1686,  are  the 
editions,  and  contain  his  edition  and  translation  of  M 
monides's  I'rectpts  of  MoseSy  p.  56) ;  Philolopttt  I/rbrtr^ 
mirtusy  una  cum,  SpicUeg,  J*hiloL  (Utr.  1663,  etc.,  cer- 
tains treatises  on  several  interesting  points  of  He 
antiquities  and  Talmudical  science);  Philoiogws  Jit 
(JrtEcus  generalis  (Utr.  1670,  etc.)  treats  questions  rek 
ing  to  the  sacred  Greek  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
Hebraisms,  the  Syriac  and  other  translations,  its 
spired  authors,  etc.,  well  and  succinctly  handled  (w 
this  work  occurs  Leusden's  translation  into  Jlebrnr  oi 
the  Chaldee  portions  of  the  O.T.).     Under  the 
Kxegetical  head,  we  have  less  to  record.     In  1656 
[trinted  in  1692)  Leusden  published  in  a  Latin  t 
tion  David  Kimchi's  C^ommentary  on  the  prophet 
nah  {Jonas  illustratus)^  and  in  the  following  ye 
similar  work  (again  aAer  David  Kimcbi)  on  Joel 
Obadiah  {Joel  explicatuSf  adjunctus  Obadjas  illystraJ^  «#<«). 
Well  worthy  of  mention  are  also  his  editions  (prc}i  ^m^r^fd 
with  the  help  of  Villemandy  and  Morinus)  of  Buch  .^mrM'a 
works,  and  the  works  of  IJghtfoot  (which  he  pubU«^  l»<d 
in  Latin,  in  3  vols,  folio,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life)      .A^^d 
Poole  (whose  Synopsis  occurs  in  its  very  best  foTK^rs     "» 
leusden's  edition,  1684.  5  vols,  folio).     See  Burns -^'^'^ 
Trujedum  t  ruditorum ;  De  Vries,  Oratio  in  Obify  -#»*    -^* 
Lfusdetiii  (1699);  Fabricius,//M/.BiWto/il.  Grac  i,    t^-i^,* 
Walch,  Biblioth,  TheoL  Selecta,  vols.  Ui,  iv;  hiogrrwj^^*^ 
unirerselle  one.  et  mod,  (1819)  xxiv,857;  J':it>gia  /'A*'/"- 
fforum  guontndam  Hebraorum  (Lub.  1708, 8vo);  M*"?'^'* 
Gesch.  d,  Schrif^erkliirung,  p.  1 1 1, 174  sq. ;  Iloefer,  A'o«/f; 
Biog.  Genirale,  xxxi,  1 1  sq. ,  Kalisch,  Heh.  Gram,  p*^-  " 
(Historical  Introd.),  p.  87;  and  in  Herxog,^<f«/-A'fMy<t*^y 
viii,  345,  346;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  Biblical  Literature,  roL  •». 
a.  v. 

Letitard  or  Leuthard,  a  French  fanatic,  flourii^li^ 
among  the  peasants  of  Chalons-sur-Mame  about  A-^'- 
1000.     He  claimed  the  enjojTnent  of  spiritual  viia*'*'* 
antl  authority  from  on  high  for  separation  from  his  f**"*" 
ilv  and  his  ic(»nochuitic  idiosvncracies.    He  also,  by  li'^f 
inspirations,  became  the  op^ionent  of  many  practice  ^ 
the  Church  which  had  their  authority  in  the  8arre« 
Scriptures  of  l)oth  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  aiid  supported  *»** 
position  likewise  by  the  inspired  word  of  God.    "^  '** 
i)ish(>p  of  the  <liocese  in  wliich  Leuthard  flourishf*^^ 
(iebuin  by  name — treated  him  with  perfect  a>ntenip*- 
Iwlievuig  him  insane,  and,  for  want  of  oppositioo,  ^^"^ 
followers  were  found  by  Leuthard,  who  in  despair  o*" 
St  roved  himself  by  drowning. 

Levellers  or  Radicai^  a  political  and  religi*'** 
sect  of  fanatics,  which  amse  in  the  army  of  (.^omwf U  ^ 
the  time  of  the  difficulty  between  the  Independcnwi*** 
the  I>ong  Parliament  (1647),  advocating  entire  civil i^*/ 
n>ligious  liberty.     They  were  not  only  treated  » tf^' 
tors  by  the  king,  but  persecuted  also  by  CroroweB  ^ 
danjGCi'rouH  tr>  the  state.     From  one  of  their  own  wor*^ 
The  I.ert-ller,  or  the  Principles  and  Maxims  eowren^ 
Govemnu  nt  and  Reli'/ion  of  (hose  conmum/y  called  U^ 
ellers  (Ijonii.  1658),  we  see  that  their  fundamental  prif 
ciples  inoludeil,  in  politics,  1,  the  impartial,  soverrif! 
authority  of  the  law ;  2,  the  legislative  power  of  Pu& 
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nent ;  3,  absolute  equality  before  the  law ;  aiul,  4,  tbe 
inning  of  the  people  in  order  to  enable  all  to  secure  the 
mforcement  of  the  lawti,  and  aim  to  protect  their  liber- 
ties In  religion  they  claimed,  1 ,  al)8olute  liberty  of  con- 
idenoe,  as  true  religion,  with  them,  conHU>tcd  in  inward 
soncurrence  w^ith  rcvealc<l  religion ;  2,  freedom  for  every 
me  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  even 
if  this  knowl  dge  should  be  false— the  government  act^ 
ing  on  the  knowledge  and  conscience  of  the  people 
through  the  ministers  it  appoints;  3,  religion  to  be  con- 
ndered  under  two  aspects:  one  as  the  correct  undor- 
itanding  of  revelation,  and  tills  is  quite  a  private  affair, 
in  reganl  to  which  ev&cy  one  must  stand  or  fall  by  him- 
lelf:  the  other  is  its  effects  as  manifested  in  actions, 
ind  these  are  subject  to  the  judgment  of  others,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  authorities;  4,  they  condemned  all  strife 
Ml  matters  of  faith  and  forms  of  worship,  considering 
these  as  only  outwanl  signs  of  different  degrees  of  spir- 
itual enlightening.  This  sect,  like  many  others,  disap- 
peared at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  See  Weingarten, 
llfrolufioru  Kirchen  Knt/lamln  (I^pz.  1868);  Neale,  Hist, 
vftke  Puritans  (see  Index,  vol.  ii.  Harper's  edition). 

Lever,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  Lancashire  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  i^ntury. 
He  was  ordained  a  Protestant  minister  in  1550.  (>n 
the  accession  of  Mary  (1553)  he  retired  to  the  Clonti- 
iient.  He  aften/^'ards  dissented  from  the  Anglican 
Church  from  a  partiality  to  Calvinism.  He  died  in 
1577.  No  man  was  more  vehement  in  his  sermons 
igainst  the  waste  of  Church  revenues,  and  other  pre- 
railing  corruptions  of  the  c«)urt,  which  occasioned  bi»>*^- 
i>p  Kidley  to  rank  him  with  Latimer  and  Knox.  I)e- 
ndes  a  number  of  sermons,  he  published  a  MfdUatUm  on 
the  Ixfrd^^s  Prayer  (1551) :  —  Cfrtayne  Godly  Exercwen : 
—and  a  Treatise  on  the  Dauyer  from  iSywief  etc  (1571- 
1575).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors^ 
TuL  ii,  s.  V. ;  Thomas,  Bitn/.  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Le'vi  Clleb.  Aert',  ^lb,  irrfathed  [see  below],  being 

the  same  Ilcb.  word  also  signifying  "  Levite  ;**  Sept.  and 
N.T.  Aivt  or  Aivii\  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  The  third  son  of  .Jacob  by  his  wife  Leah.  This, 
like  most  other  names  in  the  patriarchal  history-,  was 
oonnected  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  gathered 
round  the  child's  birth.    As  derived  fmm  >T!5,  to  tvine, 

r  T 

md  hence  to  adhere^  it  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  of 

he  mother  that  the  affections  of  her  husband,  which 

Mil  hitherU)  rested  on  the  favored  Rachel,  would  at 

ist  be  drawn  to  her.     "Tliis  time  will  mv  husband  be 

>i.iied  (nilr*^)  unto  me,  because  I  have  borne  him  three 

(Ge4uxxix,34).    B.C.  1917.    The  new-bom  child 

to  be  a  roii'iifi'iac  /3«/i«iwri)f  (.J<wephus,  .'I  w^  i,  19, 

I  new  link  binding  the  ))arents  to  each  other  more 

?ly  than  bof(»re.    The  same  etyin<ilogy  is  recognised, 

cwLigh  with  a  higher  significaiict*,  in  Nural).  xviii,  2 

"^^?)'    One  fact  only  is  recorded  in  which  he  appears 

'^^'Miuent.     The  sons  of  .Ia(.t>b  had  come  from  I'adan- 

r^n  to  Canaan  with  their  father,  and  were  with  him 

*t,    Shalero,  a  city  of  She<*hem."     Their  sister  Dinah 

«=  1^  t  out "  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  knd"  ( ( ;en.  xx  xi v, 

*^  ■-  e.  as  the  words  proliably  indicate,  and  as  .Joseph u.«* 

''^^■nrtly  states  (A  nf.  i,  21),  to  be  present  at  one  of  their 

J'^^saat  tanual  gatherings  for  some  festival  of  nature-wor- 

'^'Pv  analogous  to  that  which  we  meet  with  afterwards 

"^*»HK  the  Midianites  (Numb,  xxv,  2).     The  license  of 

^    time  or  the  absence  of  her  natural  guanlians  ex- 

l**^^  her,  though  yet  in  earliest  youth,  to  lust  and  out- 

'^^S^   A  stain  was  left,  not  only  on  her,  but  on  the  hon- 

^  **f  her  kindred,  which,  acconling  t4>  the  rough  justice 

**ie  time,  nothing  but  bhMxl  could  wash  <uit.     The 

y  of  extorting  that  revenge  fell,  as  in  t  he  case  of  Am- 

'■J   and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22),  and  in  most  oiUvr 

^**«  of  society  in  which  fsdygamy  has  prevaiknl  (com- 

^**]^>  for  the  customs  of  mo<lem  Arabs,  .J.  I).  Michnelis, 

^2^  by  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  Old  Cortrumt,  i,  §  82,  p.  340\ 

^  brothers  rather  than  the  father,  just  as,  hi  the 


case  of  Rebekah,  it  belonged  to  the  brother  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  for  the  marriage.  We  are  left  to  con- 
j(*cture  why  Reuben,  as  the  first-bora,  was  not  foremost 
in  the  work,  but  the  sin  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
guilty  makes  it  possible  that  his  zeal  for  his  sister^s 
purity  was  not  so  sensitive  as  theirs.  The  same  ex- 
planation may  perha|)s  ap])Iy  to  the  non-appearance  of 
Judah  in  t)ie  history.  Simeon  and  Levi,  as  the  next  in 
succession  to  the  Arst-bom,  take  the  task  upon  them- 
selves. Though  not  named  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
O.  T.  till  xxxiv,  25,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  ^^the  sons  of  Jacob**  who  heard  from  their  father 
the  wrong  over  which  he  had  brooded  in  silence,  and 
who  planned  their  revenge  accordingly.  The  Sept.  does 
introduce  their  names  in  ver.  14.  The  historv  that  fol- 
lows  is  that  of  a  cowardly  and  repulsive  crime.  The  two 
brothers  exhibit,  in  its  broadest  contrasts,  that  miion  of 
the  noble  and  the  base,  (»f  characteristics  above  and  be- 
low the  level  of  the  heathen  tribes  around  them,  which 
marks  much  of  t  he  history  of  Israel.  They  have  leamed 
to  loathe  and  st-oni  the  impurity  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  !ive<1,  to  regard  themselves  as  a  peculiar  people,  to 
glory  in  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  They  have  leamed 
only  too  well  from  Jacob  and  from  I^ban  the  lesflons  of 
treachery  and  falsehood.  They  lie  to  the  men  of  She- 
chem  as  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites  lie  to  each  other 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  blood-feuds.  For  the  offence 
of  one  man  thev  destrov  and  rilunder  a  whole  citv. 
Thev  cover  their  murderous  schemes  with  fair  w<irds 
and  professions  of  friendship.  They  make  the  ver}' 
token  of  their  religion  the  instmment  of  their  perfidy 
and  revenge.  (Josephus  [.-fn/.  1.  c]  characteristically 
glosses  over  all  that  connects  the  attack  with  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  Shecheniites,  and  ref)rescnts  it  as  made 
in  a  time  of  feasting  and  rejoicing.)  Their  father,  timid 
and  anxious  as  ever,  utters  a  feeble  lamentation  (Blunt, 
^Script,  Coiucidences,  pL  i,  §  8),  **  Ye  have  nuide  me  a 
stencil  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  .  •  .  I  being 
few  in  numl)er,  they  shall  gather  themselves  against 
me.*"  With  a  zeal  that,  though  mixed  with  baser  ele- 
ments, foreshadows  the  zeal  of  Phinehas,  they  glory  in 
their  deed,  and  meet  all  remonstrance  with  the  question, 
*'  Should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  with  a  harlot?"  Of 
other  facts  in  the  life  of  Levi,  there  are  none  in  which 
he  takes,  as  in  this,  a  prominent  and  distinct  part.  He 
shares  in  the  hatred  which  his  brothers  bear  to  Joseph, 
and  joins  in  the  plots  against  him  ((ien.  xxx\Hi,  4\ 
Reub(*n  and  Judah  interfere  severally  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  crime  ((ien.  xxxvii, 21, 26).  Sim- 
eon appears,  as  being  made  afterwards  the  subject  of  a 
sharper  discipline  than  the  others,  to  have  been  fore- 
most— as  his  position  among  the  sons  of  Leah  made  it 
likely  that  he  would  be — in  this  attack  on  the  favoreil 
son  of  Rachel;  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  in  this,  as 
in  their  former  guilt,  Simeon  and  Levi  were  brethren. 
The  rivalry'  of  the  mothers  was  per|)etuated  in  the  jeal- 
ousies of  their  children;  and  the  two  who  had  shown 
themselves  so  keenlv  sensitive  when  their  sister  had 
been  wronge<l,  make  themselves  the  instmments  an<l 
accomfiliccs  of  the  hatreil  which  originated,  we  are  told, 
with  the  baser-boni  sons  of  the  coQcubines  {Hen.  xxxvii, 
2).  Then  comes  for  him,  as  for  the  others,  the  disci- 
I»line  <»f  suffering  and  danger,  the  si)ecial  education  by 
which  tlx*  bn>ther  whom  they  ha<l  wronged  leads  them 
back  to  faithfulness  and  natural  affection.  The  deten- 
tion of  Simeon  in  KgA'pt  may  have  been  designeii  at 
once  to  be  the  punishment  for  the  large  share  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  common  crime,  and  to  se]varate  the 
two  brothers  who  had  hitherto  be<?n  such  close  conipan- 
i<»ns  in  evil.  The  discipline  did  its  work.  Thosc»  who 
had  ))cen  relentless  to  Joseph  became  self-sacriticing  for 
Benjamin. 

Alter  this  we  trace  I^vi  as  joining  in  the  migration 
vif  the  tril>e  that  ownetl  Jacob  as  its  |)nt  riarch.  He,  with 
his  three  sons.  (lershon,  Kohath,  Merari,  went  down  into 
Kg\'pt  ((ien.  xlvi,  11).  As  one  of  the  four  clde^tt  sons 
we  may  think  of  him  as  among  the  live  (Gen.  xlvii,  2) 
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that  were  speciaUy  presented  U'fore  Pharaoh.  (The 
Jewish  tradition  ITart;, PumUtjotu |  states  the  five  to 
have  heen  ZebuJun,  Dan,  Naiihtali,  (>ad,  and  Asher.) 
Then  cunies  tlie  last  scone  in  which  his  name  appears. 
When  liis  father's  death  draws  near,  and  the  sons  are 
urathered  round  him,  he  hears  the  old  crime  brought  up 
again  to  receive  its  sc^ntence  from  the  lip8  that  are  no 
lonj;;er  feeble  and  hesitating.  'I'hey,  no  le^is  than  the 
incestuous  lirst-lMini,  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of  their 
birthright.  "In  their  anger  they  slew  men,  and  in  their 
wantonness  they  maimed  oxen"  (marg.  reading  of  the  A. 
v.;  Sept.  kvtV[toKOTn](tuv  rav^or).  Therefore  the  sen- 
tence on  those  who  had  been  uniteil  fur  evil  was,  that 
thev  were  to  lie  "divided  in  Ja(^>b  and  scattered  in  Is- 
raeL*'  How  that  condiMnnation  was  at  once  fulfilled  and 
turned  into  a  benediction,  how  the  zeal  of  the  patriarch 
reapiieared  puritit;d  and  strengthened  in  his  des(K>nd- 
antA,  how  the  very  name  came  to  have  a  new  signiii- 
canoe,  will  be  founil  elsewhere.     See  Lkvitiu 

The  hbtory  of  Levi  has  been  dealt  with  here  in  what 
seems  the  only  true  and  natimil  way  of  treatnig  it,  as  a 
history'  of  an  individual  |H>n>on.  Of  l\w  theory  that 
sees  in  the  »n\^  of  Jacob  the  mythical  K]Mmymi  of  the 
tribes  tliat  claimed  descent  from  them — which  Unds  in 
the  crimes  and  chances  of  ilicir  lives  the  outlines  of  a 
national  or  tribal  chronicle — which  refuses  to  recognise 
that  Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  and  insists  tliat  the  history 
of  Dinah  records  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  to  enclave  and  degrade  a  Hebrew  tribe  (Kwald«  OV- 
*<;A/c/i/<',  i,4(»0-4'J6)— of  this  one  may  l)e  content  to  say. 
as  the  author  says  of  other  hy{)otheses  hardly  more  ex- 
travagant, **  Die  Wissensi'haft  versi'heiicht  alle  aolche 
Gi'spenster"  {ibuL  i,4r>(i).  The  book  of  (icnesis  tclLs  us 
of  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  not  of  ethnological  phan- 
toms. A  yet  wilder  conjecture  has  Ix^eu  hazarded  by 
another  (xerman  critic.  V.  Ur.dslob  ( />i^  uU(estameniL 
Nanum^  Hamb.  1846,  p.  24,20),  recognb«ing  the  meaning 
of  the  name  of  Levi  as  giv(>n  alK>ve,  fnuts  m  it  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  confe<leracy  or  syn<Nl  of  the  priests 
chat  had  been  connectx^d  with  the  M'veral  local  worships 
of  C/anaan,  and  who,  ni  the  tmie  of  Samuel  and  David, 
were  gathered  together,j^f>»//«/,*' round  the  C'entral  Pan- 
theon in  Jerusalem.'*  Here,  also,  we  may  l)orrow  the 
terms  of  our  judgment  fnmi  the  langiuige  of  the  writer 
h imf*elf.  I f  t hen?  are  **  ahgeschniackten  etymologischen 
Miilinrhen"  (Kwislob,  p.  82)  conneirted  with  the  name  of 
I-«vi,  they  are  hardly  those  we  meet  with  in  the  narra- 
tive of  (ienesis.     See  Jacob. 

2.  The  father  of  Matihat  and  son  of  Simeon  (Maase- 
iah),  of  the  ancestiirs  of  (Miri«<t,  in  the  private  maienial 
line  between  David  and  ZernhlmlK'l  ( Luke  lii.  29 }.  It.C. 
|)osi  876.  Lonl  Hervey  thinks  tliat  the  name  of  Levi 
reappears  in  his  descendant  Lebbieus  ( (itmnl,  o/ChnM, 
p.  132).    See  Geneai^xiy  of  Jksi:s  Ciiicist. 

3.  Father  of  anttther  Matthat  and  son  of  Melchi, 
third  preceiiing  Mar}',  among  (./hrist's  ancestors  (Luke 
iii,  24).     B.C.  considerably  ante  22. 

4.  (Af wc.)  One  of  the  aiwstles,  the  son  of  Alphrcus 
(Mark  ii,  14;  Luke  v,  27,  29),  elsewhere  called  Mat- 
thew (Matt.  ix,9). 

Levi'athan  (Heb.  linjathan\  ir*""',  usually  de- 
rivecl  from  >T^|'3,  a  wreath,  with  adjei't.  ending  l^;  but 
perhaps  com}H)unded  of  ''15,  irrtufhftf,  and  "iri,  a  sea- 
monnUT;  occurs  Job  iii,  8;  xli,  1  (  Hebrew  xl,  25J ,  Psa. 
Ixxiv,  14;  civ,  2r»;  Isa.  xxvii.  1 ;  S<'pt.  vpuKiov.  but  to 
fii-ya  Ktfrot;  in  Job  ill,  8;  Vulg.  Leriathan^  but  draco  in 
Psa.;  Auth.  Vers.  "Uniathan,"  but  ''their  mourning" 
in  Job  iii,  8)  pnibably  has  different  sign iticat  ions.  e.  g.: 
(I.")  A  Mrrpntt,  eh|M?cially  a  large  one  (Job  iii,  8 »,  hence 
as  the  HvmlMil  of  the  liosiilc  kingdom  of  liabvl(»n  (Isa. 
xxvii,  1).  (2.)  Specially,  the  rrmtnUl*'  (Job  xli.  1 ).  (3.) 
A  sea-motufrr  (Psa.  civ.  2(J ) ;  tntpically,  ft»r  a  cruel  ene- 
my (Psa.  Ixxiv,  14:  comfiare  Isa.  li,  9;  K/ck.  xxix,  3). 
This  Heb.  word,  which  denotes  any  twisted  animal,  is 
eH|)ecially  applicable  to  every  great  tenant  of  the  water». 
such  as  the  great  marine  sK'rpeutJi  and  crucoililcs,  and,  it 
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may  l>c  added,  the  colossal  serpents  and  great  mmiiton 
of  the  desert.  See  Hkuemotii  ;  DKA<iON.  In  general 
it  iHjintA  to  the  croi*u<lil2,  and  Job  xli  is  nnequivocally 
descriptive  of  that  saurian.  But  in  Isaiah  and  the 
Psalms  foreign  kings  are  evidently  apostroi^hized  uni 
the  name  of  leviathan,  though  other  texts  more  nati 
rally  apply  to  the  whale,  notwithstanding  the  objeetif»M^«- 
that  have  been  made  to  that  interpretation  uf  the  tenruM-m^ 
"  It  is  quite  an  error  to  asscTt,  as  Dr.  Hairis  (Diet.  Xat  '^  ».  ^  _ 
Ifist.  liih.),  Mason  (JcmkI  {^fi<tok  of  Job  traiulatfd),  'iAi-M  M^^l 
chaelis  {iSupjt.  1297),  and  KosenmUller  (quoting  MichA.»%  j-j—^^ 
elis  in  not,  ad  Jiocfiart  I/ieroz.  iii,  738)  have  done,  tha.Kft  ^^  j|„ 
the  wliale  is  not  found  in  the  Mediterranean.    The  Orr^-  >-<^  %j^, 

f/laditttor  (^<iray)— the  grampus  mentioned  by  Lee—iYiM^W^ tl 

r/i/fsalug  antiquonun  (Gray),  or  the  Jiorqualdr  la  M(d*\.^^  -^^jj 
Urranee  (Cuvier),  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterr».:9  m  iic 
ranean  (Fwcher,  Siputps,  Mamm.  \\,  625,  and  LaGe|H-d*^>  -_i^  ^l.^\ 
//.  X.  den  Ctlav.  p.  i  15 ),  and  in  ancient  times  the  t(peci»^:L>--»^eci 
mav  have  been  more  numerous.**    See  Whale. 

w 

The  wonl  crtx-odile  does  not  occur  in  the  Auth.Venr^^'^^er 
although  its  (ireek  form  KpoKc^itXot  is  found  in  tf:^  j^^  t\ 
Sept,  (Lev.  xi,  29,  where  for  the  "  tortoise,"  2X,  it  hr^  ^  jt  h 
KnoKi>cn\oc  Xfi)iTnlor,  Vulg.  crocodiluji);  but  there  is  «£ji  is  i 
s|)ecitic  word  ni  the  Ilebrew  of  which  it  is  the  ackuo^e:*^  «now 
edged  representative.  **Buchart  (iii,  769.  edit.  Ifmr  -_■  ■  »2iiciei 
mUller)  says  that  the  Talmndists  use  the  word  liryatSK.  X  -«:>  v/Mc] 
to  denote  the  crocodile;  this,  however,  is  denied  ^^^=1^  ^ 
I^wysohn  (ZfXi/L  des  Talm,  p.  155, 355),  who  says  iT  M  «!s  tha 
in  the  'i'almud  it  always  denotes  a  vkale^  and  neve^-i^  ^^'ver  j 
croifHliU.  For  the  Talnmdical  fables  about  the  lei^'^^f  ]e\i^ 
than,  see  I^ewysohn  (ZooL  des  Talm.\  in  passages 
ferred  to  ab4>ve,  and  Buxtorf,  Ltxkxm  ChaUU  Talm,  a 
",r'^'^b"  (Smith).  Some  of  these  seem  to  be  alludeo 
in  2  Ksdr.  vi,  49, 52.  The  Egyptians  called  it  tstnok » 
Bunsen*8  ^I'lijiiptem  Shllunffj  i,  581),  the  Arabs  na 
tamw  (compare  X''/'^^*  Herod,  ii,  69);  hut  Strabo  m 
that  the  Eg}'ptian  rriH'odile  was  known  by  the  namer^ 
chusj  (Tor^'Dc,  proliably  referring  t4)  the  sacred  p|»ei'  • 
It  is  not  only  denote<l  by  the  Uriafhun  of  Job  xli,  1.- 
I)robably  also  l>y  the  tanuin  of  Ezek.  xxix,  3;  x 
(compare  Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  11,  9 ) ;  and  perhaps  b}'  the 
bcaxt  [  n:;?  r^n,  *•  si^earmen")  of  Psa.  Ixviii,  30. 
confound  the  leviathan  with  the  orra  of  Pliny  (ix, 
e.  probably  the  Physttr  macrocrj}haltts  of  Linn,  (i 
Hase,  Ih  Lfriathan  Jobi^  Brero.  1723);  Schultens 
stands  the  fabulous  dragon  {Comment,  in  Job.  p. 
rn\.\  compare  Oedmann,  SammL  iii,  1  sq.) ;  not  to  i~&  '^'fU 
u|)on  the  supfM^ied  identitication  with  foftdl  specie:?^  uf 
lizards  ( K<N'h,  in  Ludde's  Ztitfrhr\fl  f,  vrrgltich  ^'^t. 
Magi'.ib.  1811).  In  the  detailed  description  of  Job  iS^ 
xli),  pn>bably  **  the  Egyptian  cToctxiilc  is  depicted  xuafl 
its  magnituile,  fen^'ity,  and  indolence,  such  as  it  yrM^  ^^ 
early  days,  when  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  power  of 
man.  end  only  individually  tametl  for  the  purposes  ^f^ 
im|)osture,  which  had  sufficient  authority  to  intinsiJ'^^ 
the  |)ublic  and  protect  the  sfiecies,  under  the  sancKi^*^ 
pwtexi  that  it  was  a  type  of  pure  water,  and  an  vm^^ 
of  the  imiN)rtance  of  irrigation;  though  the  people  '° 
general  seem  ever  to  have  l>een  dis|H)sed  to  consider  it  * 
{>erBoni(ication  of  the  destnictive  principle.  At  a  Utf^' 
|K'rio<l  the  Egyptians,  probably  of  sucli  places  as  Tc*** 
tyris,  where  cnx^xliles  were  not  held  in  veneration,  ff**^ 
only  hunted  and  slew  them,  but  it  appean  from  a  MK^*^ 
that  a  sort  of  Bestiarii  could  tame  them  sufflcienltrC 
{K'rform  certain  exhibitions  mounted  on  their  birik.^^ 
The  intense  musky  wlor  of  itfl  flesh  must  have  rendcir**" 
the  crocodile  at  all  times  very  unpalatable  ffiod,bia' 
breast-annor  was  made  of  the  homy  and  ridged 
of  its  back.  Viewed  as  the  cn»codile  of  the  Thebiiili  i  *" 
is  not  clear  that  the  leviathan  symlMiliacd  the  Phanob^ 
or  was  a  tvfK?  of  Egypt,  any  more  than  of  sevenl  Ito**^ 
man  colonies  (even  where  it  was  not  indigenoius  si  a^ 
Nismes,  in  <iaul.  on  the  ancient  coins  of  which  the  fiR-^ 
ure  of  one  chained  (tccurs),  and  of  cities  in  Phceniciv 
Ej^ypt,  and  otiier  |Kirts  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  During' 
the  Human  sway  in  Eg>'pt,  crocodiles  bad  nui  diaf^ 
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peared  in  the  Lower  Nile,  for  Senecii  and  others  aHude  '  from  the  oblif^ation  by  undei^infi;  a  species  of  insult 
to  a  tn^eat  battle  fought  by  them  and  a  8cbo«>l  of  dolphins  ,  (l>eut.  xxv,  9).  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Kuth 
in  the  Heracleotio  branch  of  the  Delta.  During  the  (^ch.  iii,  iv\  where,  however,  as  an  estate  was  involved, 
dei'line  of  the  state  even  the  hii)i)oiM.iarau3  reapjieared  ^  Boaz  is  stvled  by  a  different  term  (b«i,  an  avenger). 
about  PeluMura,  and  was  Kh<.t  at  in  the  17ih  century  .  The  Talmud  contains  a  verv  subtUe  ci|K»»ition  of  this 
(Ratlzivil).  In  the  time  i»f  the  CruHades  cnKriKhles  were  ^t^j^tg  ^^^  Mishna,  Jtbamik,  iii,  1 ;  ci>mp.  Kduj,  iv,  8. 
found  in  the  (:n»codilon  river  of  early  wnters.  and  m  „„  ^^^  xxv,  9:  see  also  Jtbam,  xii,  «;  comp.  Selden, 
the  CTtKXKlilorum  laous,  still  callwl  Moiat  el-Terasah,  ijrvrlhbrA.Vli  <;aiis,/;A<^rfrAr,i,  l«7sq.).  Thehi^h- 
which  ap|>ear  to  lie  the  Kersti^w  nver  an<i  marsh,  three  ^^^^^  ap|K.4in,  to  have  U'oii  frw  fn.m  this  Uw  (Lev.  xxi, 
mile4  8.)uth  of  Cawarca.  though  the  nature  of  the  Uk-aI-  i^,^  ,„,|  j,,^^.  „,u^^  dtiubtless  have  been  other  exwp- 
irv  is  miwt  appn>priate  at  Xahr-el  Arsuf  or  el-Haddar"  i  ji^,,^  es|HHiallv  in  the  case  (»f  aged  [KrM.iis  and  pn.s*- 
(For  a  full  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  croco<lilc  .  ^i^.j^^  (Minimi  Mlxtm.  xi,  2).  A  similar  law  prevails 
and  its  worship  in  Kgypt,  see  Wilkinson's  Aw,  KgypU  a^„nj.  the  natives  of  Central  Asia  (Ik-niar\-,  p.  34  sq.; 
1.243  sq.).     See  Raiiaii.  ,  xi^.buhr,  Ht»chr.  p.  70  ;  IJergeron,  Voyatfe*,  i.  28)  and 

Most  of  the  popidar  accounts  of  the  cnxHHlile  have    Abyssinia  ( Hriue.  7Vrir.  ii,  22a),  and  traces  of  it  existed 
been  taken  fn.m  the  Ainenoan  nlhyator,  a  smaller  am-    ^^        ^j,^  ^„^.i^.„t  u^u^.^  ^^i.^^^  j^i^.  ^^jj^  jg^      ^,^1^ 


...  — unqucstionablvattendeii  with  great  inconveniences, 

4.M,  s.|.,^  Hochart,  liuroz.  in,  .87  s«i.,  Oetlmann,  iii,  1  ;  f„r  a  man  caniM»t  but  think  it  the  m^wt  unpleasant  of  all 
».|.;  VI,  o3  Bq,;Annale*  tlu  AfuMfum  ^Chstoire  mi/wr.  voL  ,  necessities  if  he  must  marr\-  a  woman  wh<.m  he  has  not 
IX.  x ;  Minutoh,  TVrir.  p.  240 ,  Kosenmldler,  .1  l/erthanML  '  ^,,,^u  himself,  llius  wc  iind  tliat  the  brother  in  some 
7'  "'/.       **;:         *'"'  *  ^  '"^^ '  Nonlon,  Jieue,  p.  '  instances  had  no  inclination  f(.r  anv  such  marriage  ( fien. 

30i     Oi>mp.  Ckocxiimlk.  :  ^xxviii;  Kuth  iv),  and  stumbled  at  this,  that  the  first 

Levi  ben- Ger son.     See  IiAi3A<t.  '  son  pnKlucctl  from  it  i^mld  not  iM^long  to  him.   Whether 

Levi.  David,  a  notetl  Engli:*h  Jewish  writer,  was  ;  »  second  son  might  follow  and  continue  in  life  was  ver\' 
bom  at  liundon  in  1740.  He  was  a  hatter  by  profession,  uncertain  ^  and  among  a  iKH)j)le  who  so  highly  prizwl 
but  anlently  devoted  himwlf  to  the  stu<ly  oV Jewish  lit-  i  genealogical  immortality  (»f  luime,  it  was  a  great  hard- 
erature.  and  gaine<l  great  reputation  by  wveral  learned  "J^P  f^*T  a  man  to  be  obliged  t(»  pnxure  it  for  a  perarni 
IMiblicalioiis,  of  which  the  principal  is  his  Uitf/uti  Sorrti,  '  already  dead,  and  to  run  the  risk  meanwhile  of  losing  it 
a  dictii«iary  and  grammar  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  himself.  Nor  was  this  law  ver>'  much  in  favor  of  the 
Talmudic  dialects  (London,  178;'>-M0,  3  vols.  Mvo).  lie  '  morals  of  the  other  sex;  for,  not  to  speak  of  Tamar, 
wrote  aL«>  Dwtrfatvttu  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  i  who,  in  reference  to  it,  conceived  herself  justified  in  hav- 
Teniaiat^it  (1793,  2  vols.  HvKi)'.—Ihfrtice  of  the  OH  Trt-  ■  ing  recourse  to  most  impn)per  conduct,  it  may  be  ob- 
tttmei**^ in  Utter*,  in  answer  U)  TlM)mas  Paine's  Affe  of  \  served  that  wliat  Kuth  did  (iii,  6-9), in  order  to  obtain 
Rensim  (1797,  8vo).  I-*vi  4lied  in  17«)9.  S«;e  Lysoii's  f<»r  »  husban<l  the  p<'rson  whom  she  accounted  as  the 
Euvirrms,  sup.  voL  Euntjmin  Magiiziite  (1791M ;  London  '  nearest  kinsman  of  her  <k'ceased  husliand.  Is,  to  say  the 
fjtta,  Mag.  ( 1801) ;  Alhbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  l<?ast,  by  no  means  conformable  to  that  m<Mlesty  and  del- 
Autkurt,  vol.  ii,  s.  v.  I  icacy  which  we  look  for  in  the  other  sex.     A  wise  and 

Lenring*.  Noah,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist  Er«s-  ,  ^'"^  legislator  could  scan-ely  ha^;e  In^n  inclined  t/j  pat- 
copal  minister,  was  U.m  in  Cheshire  o,u„rv,  N.  H.,    T""^*^  *">' ?"^»*  ^^ ^ '*"^***^'V' "  ""J*'*'»^^^^ 
Sept.  29,  l79tJ.  and  early  remove*!  to  Trov,  x!  Y.;  was    *>'  ^^  *"»^-^  «"  >"veterate  point  of  honor,  Ix-cause  in 

converteti  alx»ut  1812 ;  eiitereil  t  he  New  Yt>rk  ( \,..ference  '*"'^'*  *  ^'^'  l^**"  '^^  "'*^  I^*"  ""^^'*"5  '«  ^'''''} '  «"^!  *" 
in  1818;  was  stationeil   at  New  York  in  1827-8;   at  ,  ^^**  pre««ent  instance,  as  the  point  <.f  honor  place<l  im- 

Bruoklvn  in  i829-4JO,  at  New  Haven  hi  18:Jl-2;  at  Al-    '"^rt^l'^y  "f  "f^^  ^»«»"'>y  »"  *  "»«"«  »*'»;»".«  «l^«-«'»"»: 

banv  in  1833  .  on  Trov  District  in  18;J8 .  in  1813  at  Ve*. .  ""*'*  >*'!»*"**  I»"°! "  ^'^  ''[  favorable  to  the  incn-ase  <»f 

tiT  Stree^  New  York*;  in  18U  was  finally  electwl  finan^    IH»P»lation  that  It  menteji  s«.me  degree  of  for  M-aranc^.- 

dal  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  .Wietv.     He  died  ,  f"'*  teiKiernoHs.     Mo«^  »•;'."/""*  I^'f^  »»'<'  I'^elif^^  '•till 

at  t;incinnati  Jan.  9, 1819.    In  earlv  life  his'  advantages    ".^  po«H-«'i"n  of  their  tH.tablishc.1  nght,  but.  at  the  same 

for  e,iucatum  were  limited,  but  the  vig,»r  of  his  mind  -  \''^'':  ^«  «t";»»<^»  "^^n^"*- »  ^  \^r'^^^^  to  guani  against 

M1.I  untiring  effort  lM>re  him  als»vc  aU  ol>stacl(*.  and  he  :  "^  "^?'  "."^  ^'1*  ''^'''''''  *'>'  *»""i'"^:  *"'*  m.Klerating  its 

^«o«nc  one  of  the  m«»st  |s.puhir  and  useful  ministers  of  i  "Iteration  in  yanous  rc^in-cts.     In  the  first  p  ace,  he  ex- 

i-  time.     During  his  eighteen  pastoral  apin.intments,    rr^»>*  prohib,t«i  the  marnage  of  a  hmthers  widow  if 

'r.  Uvin-s  is  said  to  have  '•  preachetl  neariv  Mm  ser-  i  l^^'T  ^'*^«'  *'^"^'*'7  I'f  *'l'  "?'"  "*'''^:     '^/""'  V"*  5''"''' 

nom  delivered  05  aihlressc^  aixl  orations,  an.!  to  have  .'  l'^'^^"^^  ^•^.""  **"****''^-'  "'/^T  ^'V'-  "<^ ^•'»"***!^"1W  * 

raveUed  over  no  W^h  than  MUm  miles.     He  also  do-  :  »'">t»»ers  widow  as  part  of  the  Inheritance,  and  of  ap- 

v-^rttl  275  addresses  for  the  American  IJible  S<K^letv."    P«»Pnating  her  to  them^^'lv<>s,  if  unable  to  buy  a  wife, 

»^-  was  an  earnest  and  a^omiplished  minister;  manv  ',  '^  !l'r.^'""»^'"'^  ^*'''  ^'  '^"''  ^*"'*  ^^.*  ''TZ  "^'^'T^' 
•^'^lawere  converteil  under  his  lalK.rs:  and  as  a  platform  '  P'^'l"''"'""-  ^"ra^«r^rx^,^;>,v^xwm^/trJM,»Mon^  wlu»in 
f*««ker  he  had  few  e<p.als  amongst  the  ministry  of  his  '  « *^''*^^*  '^".  "%'ard  as  her  hiture  huslmnd,  is  rather  a  dan- 
KTc-^rw/  Miu.  iy,327i  M.fh.  Uu.  Rev.  1M49,  u.r^lh,  I  f '«''"'*  iu«H»d)or  for  her  present  ones  honor,  and  il  she 
f  .M»4*<.«.     /e  111*  I  '  ""PI»<-"  t"  contrive  anv  predilection  for  the  vounger 

.e  (from  the  kw-Utin  term  /rriV.  a  *"*-,  i,n.ther,  her  husl»and.  particularly  in  a  southern  dimate. 


ji«»  .  ^        -      -  .    ifllt   II    lie    noo   ijin.  (lisp 

^  mg  male  issue,  hw  bmther  (=2^,  t/nbiiin\  which  was  .  comiwl  him.  hut  left  him  an  easy  means  (.f  riddance,  f.Jr 
j|  '  'P'^fic  term  applied  to  this  relation),  resident  with  '  he  had  only  to  dec]an>  in  court  that  he  had  no  inclina- 
l^^l^'  *«■'*  compelle<l  to  marry  the  widow,  and  continue  tion  to  many  her,  and  then  he  was  at  lilierty.  This,  it 
.  ^|i<cease«l  bn>ther's  family  through  the  nr*t-lM>m  son  '  is  true,  subjected  him  to  a  punishment,  which  at  first  ap- 
^^^*>n|?fmm  such  union  as  the  heir  of  the  former  hus-  '  iK-ars  sufiiciently  severe — the  slightttl  widow  had  a  right 
jj^*^  (comp.  JuL  Afric  in  Knsehius,  //*'/.  />.  i,  7).  If  '  to  revile  him  in  w>urt  as  much  as  she  pleased;  and  from 
%ii  unwilling  to  do  so,  he  could  only  be  released  i  his  pulling  off  his  shoe  and  delivering  it  to  the  widow. 
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he  received  the  appellation  uf  Baresole,  which  anybody 
might  apply  to  him  witliout  being  liable  to  a  prosecu- 
tion. But  tliis  iniiictiou  was,  after  all,  merely  nominal, 
and  we  find  that  it  did  not  prevent  the  rejection  of  the 
widow  when  there  was  a  decided  aversion  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  8ur\'iving  relative  (Kuth  iv,  8).  The  law, 
however,  only  extended  to  a  brother  living  in  the  same  , 
city  or  country,  not  to  one  residhig  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. Nor  did  it  affect  a  brother  having  alrcoily  a 
wife  of  his  own.  At  least,  if  it  had  its  origui  in  this, 
that  by  reason  of  the  price  required  for  a  wife,  often 
onlv  one  bn>ther  could  marr>',  and  the  others  also  wished 
to  do  the  same,  it  could  only  affect  such  as  were  unmar-  ; 
ried  4  and  in  the  two  instances  that  occur  in  (icuesis  (ch. 
xxxviii)  and  Kuth  (ch.  iv),  we  find  the  bnnher-in-law, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  marr}',  apprehensive  of  its  proving 
hurtful  U)  himself  and  his  inheritance,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  previously  had  an- 
other wife,  or  (but  that  was  at  least  exiK>nsive)  could 
have  taken  one  of  his  own  choii^.  Wlicn  there  was 
no  brother  alive,  or  when  he  declined  the  duty,  the 
levirate  law,  as  we  see  from  the  case  of  Kuth,  extended 
to  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased  husband,  as, 
for  instance,  to  his  patenial  uncle  or  nephew ;  so  that 
at  last  even  quite  remote  kinsmen,  in  default  of  nearer 
ones,  might  be  obliged  to  undertake  it.  B(»az  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  nearly  related  to  Kuth,  as  he 
did  not  so  much  as  know  who  she  was  when  he  met  her 
gleaning  in  the  fields.  Nor  did  she  know  that  he  was 
any  relation  to  her  until  apprised  of  it  by  her  mother- 
in-law.  Among  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  levirate 
marriages  have  entirely  ceased,  so  much  so  that  in  the 
marriage  contracts  of  the  very  poorest  people  among 
them  it  is  generally  stipulated  tlmt  the  bridegroom's 
brother  shall  abandon  all  those  rights  to  the  bride  to 
which  he  could  lay  claim  by  the  law  in  question  TMi- 
chaells,  .l/o*.  Recht,  ii,  197  scj.).  See  Perizon.  Dt  cnmti- 
tutione  dir.  tiiptr  dcfumii  /nih'is  uxore  ducenda  (Hal. 
1742);  F.  IJemarj',  he  I/diraor,  Uriratu  (Berlin,  1«35) ; 
J.  M.  Kedslob,  IHt  J^vinttAche  bet  den  Ilebrdt-m  (Lcip- 
sic,  188t») ;  V.  W.  F.  Walch,  Ite  lege  lerir.  odf rains  non 
ffertn.  iml  tnbules  rejermda  (Gotting.  ITCkJ)  ;  llullman, 
iitaaUtrerf.  d.  hrael^  p.  190  9i\. ;  Kauschenbusch,  De  lege 
leriratus  (Gutting.  17C5).     See  Makhiagi-- 

Le'via  {\.iviq),  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  14)  as  a  proper 
name,  but  meaning  simply  a  lAcitt,  as  correctly  ren- 
dered in  the  parallel  Hebrew  passage  (Ezra  x,  15). 

LeTison,  Mordecai  (Ji'mpel,  a  learned  Jewish  phy- 
sician and  commentator,  was  bom  and  cilucatiMl  at  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  fellow-student  of  the  celebrated  phi- 
losopher Moses  Mendelssohn.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  London,  and  was  physician  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
(1790);  was  then  nominated  by  Gustavus  HI,  of  Swe- 
den, to  a  professorial  chair  in  UiKsala.  In  1781  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  pl&ce,  but  left  again  three  years 
later  for  Hamburg,  where  he  died  Felmiary  10,  1797. 
His  works  illustrative  of  the  Bible  are  .1  Commentary  on 
Kcclefiagfen,  called  nb^^  rnslP,  dwlicated  to  Gusta- 
Anis  HI  (Hamburg,  17M-0.  This  elaborate  work  is  pre- 
ceded by  five  introtluotions,  which  res|)ectively  treat  on 
the  import  of  the  book,  the  appn)priateness  of  its  name, 
Hebrew  synonymes.  roots,  the  verb  and  its  inflexions, 
the  names  of  the  Deity,  on  the  design  of  jhe  Bible,  etc. ; 
whereupon  follows  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  double  <*oni-  • 
mentarv:  one  explains  the  words  and  their  c<mnection, 
and  the  other  gives  an  exposition  of  the  argument  of  the 
lxM)k  : — 4  Tnntine  on  Holtf  Scripture^  published  at  the 
request  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ( I^nd.  1770) : — .1  Treatise 
rw  the  Pen/afff/ch,  the  JVophtts,  and  the  Talnivd,  entitled 
r\h^hz  nn:::  rbo  (Hamb.  1797):— .1  Ihbrnr  Lexiam, 
called  D"^'!;"!  wTI :— .1  Work  on  Htbreir  Synonynwa^  en- 
titled CBn"i:n  ^SO : — and  a  llebreie  Grammar,  called 
nrinn  *::^'^T\  "^IT    The  la»t  three  works  have  not 

as  yet  been  published.     See  Fllrst,  /Jib/Iotheca  Judaico, 
ii,  288  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cycloj).  BibLLif.  vol  ii,  s.  v. 


Le^vite  (^!i?"'5,  son  ofljni,  or  simply  vi,£rt^ 
for  ^}i^i  Deut.  xii,  18;  Judg.  3cvii,9, 11 ,  xviii,  3;  uao- 
ally  in  the  plur.  and  with  the  art.  C^^lbrt;  Sept.  Atif- 
irat),  a  patronymic  title  which,  besides  denoting  all  the 
descendants  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi,25.  Lev.  xxv, 
32,  etc.;  Numb,  xxxv,  2;  Josh,  xxi,  3,  41),  is  the  ditu 
tinctivc  title  of  that  portion  of  it  which  was  set  apart 
for  the  sul>ordinate  offices  of  the  sanctuary,  to  assist  the 
other  and  smaller  portion  of  their  own  tribe,  invested 
with  the  superior  functions  of  the  hierarchy  (1  Kings 
viii,4;  Ezra  ii,  70,  John  i,  10,  etc.\  and  this  is  the  mean- 
ing which  has  perpetuated  itself  Sometimes,  again,  it 
is  added  as  an  epithet  of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  iril>e, 
and  we  read  of  "the  pricbts  the  Levites"  (Josh,  iii, 3; 
Ezek.  xliv,  ir>).  See  Pkikst.  In  describing  the  insti- 
tution and  development  of  the  I^vitical  order,  we  shall 
treat  of  it  in  chnniological  order,  availing  ourselves  of 
the  best  systematizations  hitherto  pnxIncHl. 

I.  From  the  Kxode  till  the  JfbnarrA^.— This  is  the 
most  interesting  and  important  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Lontical  order,  and  in  describing  it  we  must  tirbt  of 
all  trace  the  cause  which  called  it  into  existence. 

1.  Origin  and  Inftitittion  of  the  Ijeritieal  Onler,    Tlie 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  consecrated  character 
of  the  Lcvites  in  the  book  of  (genesis  is  noticeable 
enough.     The  prophecy  ascribed  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix, 
5-7)  was  indeed  fulfilled  with  singular  precision,  but  the 
terms  of  the  prophecy  are  hardly  such  as  would  have 
been  framed  by  a  later  writer,  after  the  tribe  had  gained 
its  subsequent  iire-eminence.     The  only  occasion  on 
which  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  appears — the  massacre 
of  the  Shechemites — may  indeed  have  contributed  to 
influence  the  history  of  his  descendants,  by  fostering  in 
them  the  same  fierce,  wild  zeal  against  all  that  threat- 
ened to  violate  the  purity  of  their  race,  but  generally 
what  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  all  recngnititm  of  the 
later  character.     In  the  genealogy*  of  Gen.  xlvi,ll,in_ 
like  manner,  the  list  does  not  go  lower  down  than  th^^ 
three  sons  of  I-.evi,  and  they  are  given  in  the  order  of^ 
their  birth,  not  in  that  which  would  liave  I'orrespondc 
to  the  official  superiority  of  the  Kohathitcs.    There 
no  signs,  again,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  any  speci 
pre-eminence  over  the  others  during  the  Egyptian  bond- 
age.    As  tracing  its  descent  from  I.eah,  it  wiadd  tak 
its  place  among  the  six  chief  tribes  sprung  from  t\ 
wives  of  Jacob,  and  share  with  them  a  recognised  supe 
riority  over  those  that  bore  the  names  of  the  acms  o 
Bilhah  and  Zilpah.     Within  the  tril)e  itself  there 


some  slight  tokens  that  the  Kohathites  were  gaining  th^ 
first  place,  'i'he  classification  of  Exod.  vi,  16-25  giv 
to  that  section  of  the  tril>e  four  clans  or  houses,  wh 
those  of  (iershon  and  Merari  have  but  two  each.  To 
belonged  the  house  of  Amram,  and  "Aaron  the  Levit 
(Exod.  iv,  14 )  is  spoken  of  as  one  to  whom  the  peop 
woidd  be  sure  to  listen.  He  married  the  daughter  of  tfe 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Exod.  vi,  2H\  The  work  ik 
comidished  by  liim,  and  by  his  yet  greater  brother,  woik 
naturally  tend  to  give  pn>minence  to  the  family  and  1 
tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  but  as  yet  there  are 
traces  of  a  caste-character,  no  bigns  of  any  intention 
establish  a  hereditary  priesthood.  Up  to  this  time  t 
Israelites  had  wor^'hipped  the  (Sod  of  their  fathers 
t  heir  fat  hers'  manner.  The  first-lxim  of  t  he  people 
the  priests  of  the  jM'ople.  The  eldest  son  of  each  hi 
inherited  the  priestly  office.  His  youth  made  him, 
his  father's  lifetime,  the  n'presentative  of  the  [urv  ' 
which  was  connected  from  the  Wginning  with  t  ^ 
thought  of  wor>hip  (Ewald,.'l//^r/Airm.  p. 273. and  coir"» 
PniKST).  It  was  ap|>arently  with  this  aa  their 
tral  worship  that  the  Israelites  came  up  out  of  Eg}- 
The  *'  young  men"  of  the  sons  of  Israel  offer  sacri: 
(Exod.  xxiv,  5).  They,  we  may  mfer,  are  the  prie-^' 
who  remain  with  the  people  while  Moaes  ascends  t'* 
heights  (»f  Sinai  (xix,  22-24).  They  represented 
truth  that  the  whole  |)eople  were  **a  kingdom  of  prie9f^ 
(xix,  0).     Neither  they,  nor  the  *' officers  and  j    *     ^ 
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unst  Moses  iaarlministcriDfi^jwitlee  (xviii,  |  ^vcn  to  Auron  and  his  sons  as  a  compensation  for  the 
xted  in  any  special  manner  with  the  fril)c  ^  udd  persons  who,  as  tint>boni,  belonged  to  Jehovah.  Ad 
e  first  step  towanis  a  change  was  made  in  to  the  diliiculty  how  to  decide  which  of  the  tirst-bom 
n  of  a  hereditarj'  pricalhootl  in  the  family  should  be  redeemed  by  paying  this  money,  and  which 
ing  the  first  withihrawal  of  Moses  to  the  '  should  be  exchanged  fur  the  Levites,  since  it  was  natu- 
inai  (xxviii,  1).  Thi:»,  ht>wever,  was  one  '  ral  for  every  one  to  wish  to  eechyte  this  ex|)ense,  the 
3  quite  another  to  net  apart  a  whole  tribe  ,  Midrash  (,(>n  yumb,  iii,  17)  and  the  'i'almud  relate  that 

priestly  caste.  The  directions  given  for  j  ••  Moses  wrote  on  22,000  tickets  Lerite  C^lb  '(3),  and  on 
tion  of  the  Ubeniaclc  imply  no  pre-emi-  ;  273  Five  Shekels  {U^hp'O  »«n),  mixed  them  all  up, 
Levitca.  The  chief  workers  in  it  are  fn»m  ,  ^^^^  j^^  ^  ^.^^,^  ^„^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Israelite  to 
Judah  and  Dan  (Lxod.  xxxi,  2-6).  The  ,  ^,^^  ^^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^i^h  y^^^  ^^  j^  ^^ 
m  of  the  i.lea  of  the  pnest hood  grew  out ,  redeemed  bv  a  Levite,  and  he  who  drew  one  with  Fire 
B  crisis  of  Exod.  xxxiL  If  the  Levi tes  had  1  ^^^^^^  ^^  -j^.  ^^  ^^  ^  redeemed  by  pavment  of  this 
m  the  sin  <»f  the  golden  talf,  t hey  were,  at  1  ^,^^„  /  Vtf,^«/,-t«,  17,  a).     Tlwre  is  no  rekson  to  doubt 

foremost  to  rally  rounil  their  leader  when  1  ^j^j^  ^^^j^^^  tratUtion.  It  was  further  onlained  that  the 
hem  to  help  him  111  stemming  the  progress  1  ^.^j^j^  ^j^.^j^  ^j^^  Le^.j^^ , j^^^  happened  to  possess  should 

Then  came  that  terrible  consecration  of  |  ^  considered  as  equivalent  to  all  the  fir^^t-bom  cattle 
rhen  every  man  was  against  his  son  and  1  ^.j^^^^^  ^^  j,,^  IsraeUtes  had.  without  their  being  num- 
.rother,  and  the  oflTcnng  with  which  they  I  ^^^  ^^  exchanged  one  for  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
inds  (027::  ^X5^,p:xod.xxxii,29;  comp.  I  human  beings  (Numb.  iii,41-5n,  so  that  the  firstlings 


,41)  was  the  blood  of  their  nearest  of  kin. !  should  not  now  be  given  to  the  priest,  or  be  redeemed, 
ood  forth  separate  and  apart^  recognising  which  the  Israelites  were  hereafter  required  to  do 
Item  work  the  spiritual  as  higher  than  the  (Numb,  xviii,  15).  In  this  way  the  Levitcs  obtained  a 
therefore  counted  worthy  to  be  the  repre-  j  aacriHcial  as  well  as  a  priestly  character.  They  for  the 
he  ideal  life  of  the  i>eople,  ^^  an  Israel  with-  ,'  first-born  of  men,  and  their  cattle  for  the  firstlings  of 
(Ewald,  AUerthum,  p.  279),  chosen  in  its  '  be&itts,  fulfilled  the  idea  that  had  been  asserteil  at  the 
lentatives  to  offer  incense  and  bumt-sacri-  '  time  uf  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
le  Lord  (l)eut.  xxxiii,  9, 10),  not  without  a  '  xiii,  12, 13). 

?lor>'  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  that  were  |  There  is  a  discrepancy  l)etween  the  total  number  of 
prince  and  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  From  !  the  Lentes,  which  is  given  in  Numb,  iii,  39  as  22,000, 
»rdingly,  they  occupied  a  distinct  position.  J  and  the  separate  number  of  the  three  divisions  which 
lad  shown  how  easily  the  people  might  fall  is  given  in  verses  22,  28,  and  34,  as  follows ;  Gerahon- 
oUtr>'— how  necessary  it  was  that  there  |  i tes,  7500  + Kohathites,  8600  + Merarites,  G-200-22/J00. 
>o<ly  of  men,  an  order,  numerically  large,  |  Ompare  also  verse  46,  where  it  is  said  that  the  22,273 
he  people  were  in  their  promise<l  home,  1  first-bom  exceede<l  the  total  number  of  Levites  by  273. 
sed  throughout  the  countr}-,  as  attestators  The  Talmud  (Bechorotkj  5,  a)  and  the  Jewish  comment 
IS  of  the  truth.  Without  this  the  individ-  '  tators,  who  are  followed  by  most  Christian  exi>ositors, 
older  worship  would  have  l)een  fmitfid  in  '  Hiibrait  that  the  300  surpliu»  Levites  were  the  first-bom 
jplying  idolatry.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  ( f,f  thin  tribe,  who,  as  such,  could  not  be  substituted  for 
take  the  place  of  that  earlier  priest IuhxI  of  |  the  first-born  of  the  other  tribes,  and  therefore  were 
I  as  represenUtives  of  the  holiness  of  the    omitted  from  the  total    To  this,  however,  it  is  objected 

that  if  such  an  exemption  of  first-bom  had  been  intend- 
naole,  with  its  extensive  and  regular  sacri-  ed,  the  text  would  have  contained  some  intimation  of  it, 
which  required  a  special  priestly  order  reg-  whereas  there  b  nothing  whatever  in  the  context  to  indi- 
form  the  higher  functions  of  the  sanctuary,  ^ate  it.  Uoubigant  therefore  suggests  that  a  b  has  drop- 
^  occasion  which  al«,  caUe<l  into  being  the  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^,^  ^i,^  i„  ^,^^  28,  making  it  «0,  and 
n  to  aid  the  pncsts  in  their  arduous  task.    ',      ^  .  .       ^    ,  -_     .^  .    oo^a'    *.    j 

the  primitive  and  patriarchal  mode  of  wor-  ^^^^  ^y  '*^»"»"e  ^^«  former  wordVe  obUm  8300  instead 
.btainod  till  the  erection  of  the  ta»)emacle,  «f  ^600,  which  removes  aU  the  difficulty.  Phihppson. 
ig  to  which  the  first-bora  of  all  IsraeliU's  Keil,  and  others  adopt  this  exphination.  The  number  of 
e  priestly  offices  (comp.  Exod.  xxiv,  5  with  the  first-bora  appears  dbproportionately  smaU  as  com- 
»ec  Fiitsr-noRX),  could  not  be  |>or|)etimted  r>»red  with  the  population.  It  must  be  remembered, 
wlv-organized  congregational  service  with-  however,  that  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  were  that 
ig  with  the  domestic  relations  of  the  people.    ^^^Y  shouW  be  at  once  (1)  the  first  child  of  the  father,. 

(2)  the  first  child  of  the  mother,  and  (3)  males.  (Com* 
pare  on  this  question,  and  on  that  of  the  difference  of 
numbers,  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Old  Covenanty  iii,  201.) 

2.  IHrision  of  the  Tribe  oJIatu—Aa  different  functioiui. 
were  assigned  to  the  separate  houses  of  the  Levitical 
branch  of  the  tril)e,  to  which  frequent  references  are 
made,  we  subjoin  the  following  table  from  Exod.  vi,  16- 


lis  reason,  as  well  as  to  secure  greater  effi- 
!  sacred  offices,  that  the  religi(»ns  priroogen- 
raferred  upon  the  tribe  of  I^vi,  which  were 
9  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  rc- 
jf  the  sanctuary'  (Numb,  iii,  11-13).  The 
were  selected  l)ecause  ihev  had  manifested 
ordinary  zeal  for  the  glory  of  (lod  (Exod. 


L\),  had  alrcaily  obtained  a  part  of  this  re- 
ogeniture  by  the  institution  of  the  hcre<l- 
oiKl  in  the  family  of  Aanm  (Exod.  xxviii, 
u«e,  as  the  tribe  to  which  Moses  and  jVaron 
ey  would  most  naturally  support  and  pro- 
ittitutions  of  the  lawgiver.  To  effect  this 
»ffice,  the  first-l)orn  males  of  all  the  other 
1  the  Levites  were  ordered  to  be  numlwred, 
i  of  one  month  and  upwards;  and  when  it 
tiat  the  ft>rmer  were  22,273,  and  the  latt«;r 
below),  it  was  arrangwl  that  22,(XM  of  the 
Mild  be  repUiced  by  the  22,000  Levites,  that 
>l)orn  who  were  in  oxcesa  of  the  Levites 
deemed  at  the  rate  of  five  shekels  each,  bc- 
1  sum  for  the  redemption  of  the  first-lK>rn 


25,  italicizing  the  Aaronic  or  priestly  branch  in  order  to 
facilitate  these  references. 


'GKRSnON 


(Llbni. 
tShlmei. 


iEIeazar. 


LEVI  I  KoaxTu  • 


Amram  ;^«««»  \Rhafnar. 
<  Moses. 

{Kornh. 
Nepheg. 
Zilhri. 
Hebron.  1 

I  Mishael. 
^Uzziel   -<Elznphan. 

(Zithri. 
JMahali. 
IMnshL 

N.B.— Those  mentioned  in  the  shore  list  are  by  nr> 
means  the  only  descendants  of  Levi  In  their  respective 


MiBAai 


b.  xviii,  16),  and  that  the  1365  shekels  be  1  generaUona,  as  la  evident  firom  the  fiict  that,  tboogh  no 
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sons  of  Libul,  8h!me1,  Hebron,  etc.,  are  here  piven.  yet  i 
ineDlitm  is  made  in  Numb,  iii,  21,  of  "the  family  ofihe 
LlbuitcH  and  ilie  family  of  i he  Shiineites;"  in  Numb,  rxvl,  ; 
28,  of  "the  family  of  ine  Libniles ;"  and  in  Numb,  iii,  27 :  : 
xxvi,5S  of  "the* family  o^  the  Hebrouiles:"  whilul  in  1 
Chron.  xxiil,  eevcral  ponp  of  tliCBC  men  are  mentioned  by 
name.    Again,  no  hou8  of  Maiiali  and  MuBhi  are  J^ivcn, 
and  vet  they  appear  in  Numb,  iii  as  fat  hen*  of  families  of  , 
the  lievltea.    The  desipn  of  the  irencalojry  in  quenilon  i«< 
Himply  to  give  the  pedij:rce8  of  MoeeH  and  Aar«>n,  and 
some  other  principal  headi*  of  the  family  of  Levi,  an  ih  ex- 
pre^Hlv  Htated  in  Kxod.vi,20:  "Thene  are  the  heads  of  the 
fathert*  of  the  Levites  according?  Ut  their  families."    Ii» 
these  heads  all  the  other  members  of  their  families  were 
included,  accurdlnj;  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  1  (:hn»n.  . 
xxiil,  U :  "Therefore  they  were  in  one  reckiMiinp,  accord- 
ing to  their  father's  house."    Some  names  are  also  men- 
tioned for  a  si)ccial  purpose,  e.  g.  tiie  sons  of  Izhar,  on  nc- 
countofKoran,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  rebellion  against  , 
Moses.    These  oi)servations  afford  an  answer  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  to  the  conclusions  of  bishop  Coleuso  upon 
the  numl)cr  of  the  Levites  {The  Pentatewk  and  the  fiook 
q/JoMhua  critirallf/  examined,  1, 1U7-11'2). 

It  will  thus  \)o.  seen  that  the  Levitical  order  conDprisos 
the  whole  of  the  descendants  of  (lershon  and  Merari, 
and  those  of  Koiiatli  through  Izhar  and  Uzziel,  as  well 
as  through  Aniram's  second  s<m,  Moses,  whilst  Aantn, 
Amram's  first  son,  and  his  Lssue.  constitute  the  priestly 
4»nler.  It  must  here  be  remarlteii  that,  though  Uohath 
is  the  senmd  in  jwint  of  age  and  order,  yet  liis  family 
will  he  foimd  to  (n-cupy  the  lirst  is>sitioii,  because  they 
are  the  neareht  of  kin  to  the  priests. 

3.  Af/e  ami  Qnnlijit'ntum*  for  Jj-ritiml  Serricf. — The 
only  qualiticatiou  for  active  s<Tvit:e  s|)ccilied  in  the  Mo- 
saic law  is  mature  ag<*.  wiiiirh  in  Nimib.  iv,  3. 23, 30, 39, 
43,47  i.«»  said  to  l»e  fn^ui  thirty  t<>  fifty,  whilst  in  Numb, 
viii,  24,  if*  it  is  said  to  commence  at  ttnuty-jire.     Vari- 
ous attempts  have  \)w.u  made  to  reconcile  these  two  s.\f 
[larently  contradictor}-  injunctions.    The  Talmud  {('hoi. 
24,  a),  Kashi  {Comment,  ad  loc.),  and  Maimonides  Utnl 
ffa-ChezakOj  iii,  7,3),  who  are  followed  by  s<>me  Chris- 
tian commentators,  affirm  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
the  lievites  attended  in  ortler  to  be  instructed  in  their 
duties,  but  did  not  enter  uis)n  actual  duties  until  they 
were  full  thirty  years  of  age.     But  this  exi)lanalion,  as 
Abrabanel  rightly  remarks,  "is  at  variance  with  the 
plain  declaration  of  the  text,  that  the  Levites  were  called 
at  twenty-five  years  of  age  to  trait  upon  the  Nrr'uf  of 
the  talxrnacU,  which  clearly  den<»tes  n«tt  instruction  for 
their  ministry,  but  the  ministry  itself"  (Commtutar.  on 
Anwb.  viii,  24  ).     Ik'sides,  the  text  iu*elf  d»)e8  not  give 
the  slightest  intimation  that  any  |M>riod  of  the  Ix'vitical 
life  was  devoted  Xa)  instruction.     Hence  Hnslibam,  Alnm- 
Kzra,  and  Abrabanel,  who  are  followed  by  most  modem 
expositors,  submit  that  the  twenty-five  years  of  age  nv 
fers  to  tlie  Levites'  entering  u|s»n  the  hghter  part  of 
their  Ber\'ico,  such  as  keeping  watch  and  iK-rforming  the 
lighter  duties  in  the  tabernacle,  whilst  the  thirty  years 
of  age  refers  to  their  entering  njKm  the  nu»re  onerous 
duties,  such  as  carrjing  heavy  weights,  when  the  talHT- 
nacle  was  moved  alH)ut  from  place  to  place,  which  re- 
t{uired  the  full  strength  of  a  man,  maintaining  that  this 
distinction  is  indicated  in  the  text  by  the  words  ■'.12?5 
^'Czh\for  labor  and  btmlens,  when  the  thirty  years' 
work  is  s|K»ken  (»f  (Numb.  iv.  30, 31),  and  by  the  omission 
of  the  word  Xw"!:,  bnrdm,  when  the  twenty-five  years' 
work  is  sp<ikrn  of  (Nimib.  viii,  24.  etc.).     lUit  it  may 
fairly  be  <pio^tioned  wht-ther  man  i**  more  fitted  f<»r  ar- 
duous work  from  thirtv  to  thirt v-five  than  from  twentv- 
five  to  thirtv.     Hcsidi's.  the  (Jershonitcs  and  the  Mera- 
rites,  who  hati  the  charge  of  the  heavier  burdens.  »ii<i  not 
carry  them  at  all  (comp.  Numb,  vii,  3-i>,  antl  sec.  4  be- 
low).    Acc<»rding  to  another  ancient  .Tewi>«li  inter])r('ta- 
tion  adopted  by  Hiihr  {Sjiinhnl.  ii.41)  and  others.  Nninb. 
iv  treats  of  the  ncc<'ssarv  age  of  the  Invites  for  the  im- 
mediate requirements  in  thf  irihhiiKss.  whilst  Numb,  viii 
gives  their  Sk^  for  the  promised  land^whon  they  shall 
be  dividwl  among  the  trilies  and  a  larger  numl>er  shall 
be  wanted  (Sij>hri  on  Xnmb.  riii).     iS>mewhat  similar 
is  Philippsiui's  explanatitm,  who  atlirms  that  at  the  first 
election  of  the  Levitical  order  the  required  age  for  ser- 


vice was  from  thirty  to  fil^y,  but  that  edljkhtre  Lnnte^^*  j^t^ 
had  to  commence  service  at  (wenty^re.     The  Sep*  «~:7V^ 
8«>lves  the  difficulty  by  uniformly  reading  twenty-tiv  —^  av« 
instead  of  thirtv. 

4.  jMititt  and  Classification  of  the  LeHtts. — ^The  coma^n  «  »m- 
meiicement  of  the  march  from  Sinai  gave  a  pmniinene-:»  .r  s  ?.nct 
to  their  new  character.    As  the  tabernacle  was  the  rigr-^j^  ar^\^ 
of  the  presence  among  the  people  of  their  unseen  Kin|_^  *  m  m  'u\\ 
M)  the  Invites  were,  among  the  other  tribes  of  IsrarL  mm.    .^  -i.  i 
the  royal  guard  that  waited  exclusively  on  him.     TL^j^  ".f'Tl 
warlike  title   of  "  host"  is  specially   applied  to  thciv  im  «  flic 
( comp.  use  of  K22C,  in  Numb,  iv,  3. 80 ;  and  of  n:n~.  i  m    .  ^m 
1  Chron.  i,  19 ).     As  such  they  were  not  included  in  th  C  :»       j  t 
number  of  the  armies  of  Israel  (Numb,  i,  47;  ii.  Z^^Z^       .  z 
XX vi,  G2), but  wen;  reckoned  separately  by  themselves*— ..r-^-iv 
When  the  people  were  at  rest  they  encamped  as  gua.^^^'^nr 
diana  around  the  sacred  tent;  no  one  eke  might  coinrY«:*^^^){ 
near  it  under  pain  of  death  ^Numh.  i,  51;  xviii,  22Er  Sr     ^2 
The  different  families  pitched  their  tents  an>und  it         ~M  jt     \x 
the  following  manner :  the  liershonitcs  behind  it  on  tT  ^     m  m\\\ 
west  (Numb,  iii, 23),  the  Kohathites  on  the  south  (if  >      m-ri  i 
29),  the  Merarites  on  the  north  (iii,  35),  and  the  prieftrj»  c-w«rie: 
on  the  east  (iii,  3H).     See  Camp.    They  were  to  otvu-K_»— »-,«i»u| 
a  middle  |H)sition  in  that  a8<*ending  scale  of  consecratia  ^ .ax— ra^]^ 
which,  starting  from  the  idea  of  the  whole  nation  ac^       «n  t$ 
priestly  peo]ile^  nuichcil  its  culminating  point  in  w         ^jn  (f, 
liigh-priest,  who  ah>ne  of  all  the  people  might  ena"w  "^    ente 
**  within  the  veil.**     I'he  I^'vites  might  come  nea^^^^  ^lea/^ 
than  the  other  tribej*,  but  they  might  not  sacrifice, .      ^-r-ap,  jj^,^ 
bum  incense,  nor  sec  the  "  holy  things"  of  the  sanctu  m^m   "^tu^fy 
till  they  were  covered  (Numb.  iv.  16).     When  on  mt  ti  tb^i 

march,  no  hands  but  theirs  might  strike  the  tenV*  m-  wmnt  gf 
the  commencement  of  the  tlay's  journey,  or  carry        — :j-  the 
parts  of  its  structure  during  it,  or  pitch  the  tent  a(==^-a^(^ 
when  they  halte<l  (Numb,  i,  51).     It  was  obviously —.^^^' (^ 
sential  for  such  a  work  that  thcTe  should  be  a  fixedF  —3*/^ 
siginnent  of  duties,  and  now,  accordingly,  we  meet 
the  first  outlines  of  the  organization  which  aftent' 
.  l>ecame  |)ennanent.     The  division  of  the  trilie  into 
three  Mictions  that  traced  their  dcsi*ent  from  tlie  sor 
Levi  formed  the  groundwork  of  it.     The  Levites 
given  as  a  gift  (?  CSTS,  AV/Atm'm)  to  Aaron  an^ 
i  sons,  the  priests,  to  wait  ufion  them,  and  to  do  the    ^sub- 
ordinate work  for  them  at  the  service  of  the  sanct «-■*'?' 
(Numb,  viii,  19;  xvii,  2-G).     They  had  also  to  g-c^ard 
i  the  tal>emacle  and  take  chaise  of  certain  vessels,  w  fciii**' 
the  prie.«<ts  had  to  watch  the  altars  and  the  interims'  ^' 
the  san4'tuary  (i,  50  .')<J;  viii.  19;  xviii,  1-7).     To  c^u^^JJ 
this  out  effectually,  the  charge  of  certain  vessels    »■** 
{Ktrtions  of  the  talM:niacle,  as  well  as  the  guarding  oi*  ■** 
several  sides,  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  sect*'**" 
I  into  which  tiie  tribe  was  divided  by  tlieir  respective?  *"*^ 
scent  from  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  i.e.Gershon,  Koli**^ 
and  Merari.  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  Kohathites,  who  out  of  8(J00  persons  yi^l<*^ 
2750  qualified  f<»r  active  service  acconling  to  the   V^ 
KTiljed  age.  and  who  were  un<ler  the  Icadeivhip  of  t^'*'' 
aphan,  had  to  <K*cupy  the  south  side  of  the  taberfi**^'*' 
and,  as  the  family  to  whom  Aaron  the  high-(uie>t  •" 
his  S4»ns  Ivlonged,  had  to  take  chai^  of  the  holy  tli*"^ 
( r^ipH  r"*:'!'?:),  viz.,  the  ark,  the  table  of  shew-bi**^ 
the  candlestick,  the  two  altars  of  incense  and  bumt-o^''* 
ing,  as  well  as  of  the  sacred  vessels  useii  at  the  sc*^*'*^ 
<»f  these  holy  things,  and  the  curtains  of  the  holy  of^*^ 
lies.     All  these  thuigs  they  had  to  carry  on  their  fn^^ 
shoulders  when  the  camp  was  broken  up  (Nuintx  u«- 
27-32 ;  iv,  5-15 ;  vii,  9 ;  Deut.  xxxi,  25),  after  the  prio**^ 
had  covered  them  with  the  dark  blue  cloth  which  »'** 
to  hide  them  fntm  all  profane  gaze;  and  thus  theyb^ 
came  sImi  the  guartlians  of  all  the  sacred  treasures  vM«-'^ 
the  people  had  so  fni'ly  offered.     Eleazar,  the  heid  o 
the  priests,  who  lH-li»nged  to  the  Kohathites,  and  •'•' 
the  chief  commander  of  the  three  Ix^vitical  di\T«W^ 
had  the  charge  of  the  oil  for  the  candlestick,  the  inofl*'^"' 
the  <laily  meat-offering,  and  the  anointing  oil  (SvnX> 
iii,  32-,  iv,  16). 
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(2.)  The  Gcrshonitcs,  who  out  of  7500  men  yielded 
S90  for  active  iien'ice,  aiid  who  were  irniler  the  leader- 
lip  of  KUa&iph,  had  to  occupy  the  west  side  of  the  fab- 
made,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  ta|)estry  of  the  taber- 
acle,  all  ita  curtains,  hanging  and  covcrini^  the  pil- 
in  of  the  tafJCAtry  hangiiign,  the  implements  used  in  j 


ing  with  their  timbrels,**  or  amonjip  the  <*  wise-hearted," 
who  wuve  hangings  for  the  decoration  of  the  tabernacle. 
There  are,  at  any  rate,  signs  of  their  presence  there  in 
the  mention  of  the  "women  that  assembled**  at  its  door 
(^£x4m1.  xxxviii,  8,  and  com[).  Ewald,  A  Uerikihn.  p.  297). 
6.  CongecnUion  of  the  Leeiten. — The  first  act  in  the 


nmection  therewith,  and  t<»  perform  all  the  work  con-  j  consecration  of  the  Levites  was  to  sprinkle  them  with 


ccted  with  the  taking  down  and  putting  up  of  the  arti- 
les  over  which  they  had  the  charge  (^Numb.  iii,  21-20; 
r,  22-28). 


the  water  of  purifying  (^ri<i:n  '^?),  which,  according  to 

tradition,  was  the  same  used  for  the  purification  of  per- 
sons who  became  dctihrd  by  deail  bodies,  and  in  which 


(3.)  The  Merarites,  who  out  of  6200  yicMetl  3200  ac-  I  were  mingled  cedar-woo<I,  hyssop,  scarlet,  and  ashes  of 
iTC  men,  and  who  were  under  the  leadership  of  Zuriel, !  the  red  heifer  (Numb.  xix,G,9,  lH),and  was  designed  to 


ad  to  occupy  the  north  side  of  the  taljemacle,  and  take 
barge  of  the  boanls,  bars,  pillars,  sockets,  tent-pins,  etc. 
Numb,  iii,  33-37 ;  iv,  39, 40).  The  two  latter  compa- 
ics,  however,  were  allowe<l  to  use  the  six  covered  wag- 
ns  and  the  twelve  oxen  wliich  were  offered  as  an  obla- 
Lon  to  Jehovah ;  the  (Jershonites,  having  the  less  heavy 
ortion,  got  two  of  the  wagons  and  four  of  the  oxen ; 
rhilst  the  Merarites,  who  had  the  heavier  portions,  got 
am  of  the  wagons  and  eight  of  the  oxen  (Numb,  vii, 
-9.». 


cleanse  them  from  the  same  detilement  (corap.  Haslii, 
On  XiirNfK  rm.  7 ).  They  liad,  in  the  next  plaL'e,  as  an 
emblem  of  further  purification,  to  shave  off  all  the  hair 
from  their  body,  **  to  teach  thereby.'*  as  Ralbag  says, 
'*that  they  must  renounce,  as  much  as  was  m  their 
power,  all  worhlly  things,  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
ser\'ice  of  the  most  high  (jlod,**  and  then  wash  their  gar- 
ments. After  this  triple  form  of  purification,  they  were 
brought  before  the  door  of  the  tabenmcle,  along  with 
two  bullocks  and  fine  fiour  mingled  with  oil,  when  the 


Thus  the  tt»tal  numljcr  of  active  men  which  the  three  1  whole  congregation,  through  the  elders  who  represented 
livisions  of  the  Levites  yielded  was  8580.  When  en-  '  them,  laid  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  Levitea, 
ampcd  around  the  tabernacle,  they  fonne<l,  as  it  were,  |  and  set  them  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  to 
I  partition  between  the  people  and  the  sanctuary ;  they  i  (K*cupy  the  place  of  the  firat-bom  of  the  whole  congre- 
iid  go  to  guard  it  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  not  j  gation;  whereupon  the  priests  waveil  them  before  the 
XMne  near  it,  since  those  who  ventured  to  <io  so  incurred  '  Lord  (Numb.  viii.  6-14),  which  in  all  pn)bability  was 
he  [tcnalty  of  death  (Numb,  i,  51 ;  iii,  38;  xviii,  22) ; '  done,  as  Abrabanel  says,  by  leading  them  forwanl  and 
wr  were  they  themselves  allowed  to  come  near  the  ves-  ,  backwanl,  up  and  down,  as  if  saying,  Behold,  these  are 


els  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar,  lest  they  die,  as 
'ell  as  the  priests  (Numb,  xviii,  3-6).  Israelites  of  any 
ther  tribe  were  strictly  forbidden  to  perform  the  Levit- 
al  oflioe,  in  onlcr  'Hhat  there  might  \>e  no  plague  when 
te  chikiren  of  Israel  approach  the  sanctuar}*'*  (Numb. 
i,  10;  viii,  19;  xviii,  5);  and,  aiMX)nling  to  the  ancient 


henceforth  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  the  first- 
bom  of  the  children  of  IsraeL  The  part  whiiih  the 
whole  congregation  took  in  this  consecration  is  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  Hebrew  ctnistitution,  inasmuch 
as  it  most  distinctly  shows  that  the  Levitical  onler  pro- 
ceeded,/r(»n  the  mUUt  of  the  people  (Kxod.  xxviii,  1),  was 


ebrew  canons,  even  a  [jricst  was  not  allowed  to  do  the    to  be  regarded  as  essentially  identical  with  it,  and  not 
r>rk  aarigned  to  the  Levites,  nor  was  one  Invite  per-  i  as  a  sacTed  caste  standing  in  proud  eminence  above  the 


ittoil  to  perform  the  duties  which  were  incumbent 
K«n  bis  fellow  Levite  under  penaltv  of  death  (Maimon- 
ea, mUhoth  KeU  IIa'Mikd4uh,  iii,  10). 
Ilic  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  interesting  as  indicating 
r»re  clearlv  than  had  been  done  l>efore  the  other  func- 


rcst  of  the  nation.  This  principle  of  equality,  which, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  was  not  to  be  infringed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  priesthood  or  monarchy  (Dent, 
xvii,  14-20),  was  recognised  throughout  the  existence 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  as  is  evident  from  the 


tiis,  over  and  above  their  ministrations  in  the  taber-  i  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  took  part  in 

tele,  which  were  to  be  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  I^vi. ,  the  coronation  of  kings  and  the  instiUment  of  high- 

Itrough  the  whole  land  they  were  to  take  the  place  of  ,  priests  (1  Kings  ii,35;  with  1  Chron.  xxix,  32),  and  even 

le  oU  household  priests  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  special  |  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  we  see  tluit  it  is  the  people 

;j^Hts  of  the  Aaninic  priesth<x>d),  sharing  in  all  festivals  '  who  installed  Simon  as  high-priest  (1  Maccab.  xiv,35). 

lid  nrjoicings  (Deot.  xii,  19;  xiv,  20,  27;  xxvi,  11). !      0.  Revenues  of  the  Levitea. — Thus  consecrated  to  the 

lver\-  third  year  thev  were  t^)  have  an  additional  share  ;  service  of  the  Ixird,  it  was  necessar\-  that  the  tribe  of 

\\  the  produce  of  the  land  (Dcut.  xiv,  28;  xxvi.  12).    Ix:vi  should  be  relieved  fn>m  the  tem})oral  pursuits  of 

riie  petiple  were  charged  never  to  f(»rsake  tlieni.     To  ,  the  rest  of  the  i)cople,  to  enable  them  to  give  themselves 

•  the  priests  the  Levites"  was  to  l)elong  the  office  of  pre-  '  wholly  to  their  spiritual  functions,  and  to  the  cultivation 

serving,  transcribing,  and  inteqireting  the  law  (Deut.  |  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  to  preser\-e  them  fmm 

xvii,  9-12;  xxxi,  20).     They  were  solemnly  to  read  it  i  rx)ntracting  a  desire  tt>  amass  earthly  possessions.     For 

every  seventh  year  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  j  this  reason  they  were  to  have  no  territorial  possessions, 

*^xi,9-13).     Thev  were  to  pronounce  the  curses  from  ,  but  Jehovah  was  to  be  their  inheritance  (Numb,  xviii, 

W*»uut  Ebal  (Deut*.  xxvii,14).  j  20;  xxvi,  02:   Deut.  x,  9;   xviii,  1,  2;  .loslu  xviii,  7). 

Such,  if  (Hie  may  so  S|)eak,  was  the  ideal  of  the  relig-    To  reward  their  lalxir,  which  they  had  henceforth  to 

I'^ua  organization  which  was  present  to  the  min<l  of  the  '  perform  instead  of  the  first-l)om  of  the  whole  people,  as 

lawgiver.    Details  were  left  to  be  develo|>ed  as  the  al-    well  as  U\  c«>m|)ensate  the  1(m*s  of  their  share  in  the  ma- 

**^  circmnstanccs  of  the  people  might  re<piire.     The  I  terial  wealth  of  the  nati(»n,  it  was  ordained  that  they 

^^^^  prmciplc  was,  that  the  warrior-cast«  who  had  !  should  receive  fn>m  the  other  tribes  the  tithes  of  the 

^^^  the  U*nt  of  the  capuin  of  the  htwts  of  Israel  1  pnxluce  of  the  Und.frora  which  the  non-priestly  portion 

"loulji  be  throughout  the  land  as  witnesses  that  the  ■  of  the  Invites  in  their  turn  had  to  offer  a  tithe  to  the 

jf^fe  still  owed  allegiance  to  him.     It  deserves  notice  '  priests  as  a  rewtgnition  of  their  higher  consecraiion 

^''^t, as  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  i>assages  that '  (Numb,  xviii.  21-24,  26-32;  Neb.  x,  37).     If  they  had 

'*'«  to  the  priests,  no  traces  appear  of  their  character '  had,  like  other  tril>es,  a  distinct  territorj'  assigned  to 

1^*  learned  caste,  and  of  the  work  which  after^'ards  be- '  them,  their  influence  over  the  people  at  large  would 

j^^  to  them  as  hymn-writers  and  musicians.     The  !  l>e  diminished,  and  they  themselves  would  bo  likely  to 

y^nsof  this  period  were  probably  <Kcasional.  not  re-  '  forget, in  lalx»rs  common  to  them  with  others,  their  own 

^^H  (comp.  Exod.  XV ;  Numk  xxi,  17 ;  Deut.  xxxii).  I  peculiar  calling  ( Neh.  x,  37).     As  if  to  pr»)vi«ie  for  the 

j^^'JWi  bore  a  large  share  in  singing  th(!m  (Exwl.  xv,  I  contingency  of  failing  cn>i>s  or  the  like,  and  the  conse- 

*  f*a.lxviii.  25).     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  wives  I  quent  inadequacy  of  the  tithes  thus  assigned  to  them, 


?J'j|«»ighter8  of  the  Le%'ite8,  who  must  have  been  with 
?^  in  all  their  encampmenta,  as  after^artis  in  their 
^^took  the  foremost  part  among  the  '*  damsels  pUy- 


the  Levite,  not  less  than  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
was  commended  to  the  s[)ecial  kindness  of  the  people 
(Deut.  xii,  19;  xiv,  27,  29). 
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•  But,  though  they  were  to  have  no  territorial  poeses- 
rions,  still  they  required  a  place  of  abode.  To  secure 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  Levitos  to  dis- 
seminate a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  exercise  a  refined 
and  intellectual  influence  among  the  people  at  large, 
upon  whose  conscientious  payment  of  the  tithes  they 
were  dependent  for  subsistence,  forty-eight  cities  were 
assigned  to  them,  six  of  which  were  to  be  cities  of  ref- 
uge for  those  who  had  inadvertently  killed  any  one 
(Numb.  XXXV,  1-8).  From  these  forty-eight  cities, 
which  they  obtained  immediately  after  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  and  which  were  made  up  by  taking  four  cities 
from  the  district  of  every  tribe,  thirteen  were  allotted  to 
the  priestly  portion  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  Which  cit- 
ies belonged  to  the  priestly  portion  of  the  tribe,  and 
which  to  the  non-priestly  portion,  and  how  they  were 
distributed  among  the  other  tribes,  as  recorded  in  Josh. 
xxi,  will  l)e  seen  from  the  following  table : 

1.  KOUATUITES: 

"rriesu {5S'„M!'.T.":::::::::::::::  \ 

( Ephraim 4 

6  Not  Priests...^  Dan 4 

(Hnlf  Manasseh  (west) 8 

'^Half  Manasseh  (east) 2 

Issachar 4 

Asher 4 

LNaphtali 8 

rZebnlun 4 

ilL  Hkbakites <  Reuben 4 

(Gad J 

Total 48 

Each  of  these  cities  was  required  to  have  an  outlying 
suburb  ('131513,  icpodoTua)  of  meadow  land  for  the  pas- 
ture of  the  docks  and  herds  belonging  to  the  Levitcs, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  thus  described  in  Numb. 
XXXV,  4,  5:  "And  the  suburbs  [or  pasture-ground]  of 
the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  unto  the  Levites  are  from 
the  wall  of  the  citv  to  the  outside  a  thousand  cubits 
round  about;  and  ye  shall  measure  from  nidthout  the 
city  the  east  comer  two  thousand  cubits,  and  the  south 
comer  two  thousand  cubits,  and  the  west  comer  two 
thousand  cubits,  and  the  north  comer  two  thousand  cu- 
bits, and  the  city  in  the  centre."  These  dimensions 
have  occasioned  great  difficulty,  t>ecause  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  in  the  two  verses,  as  specifying  first  1000 
cubits  and  then  2000.  The  Sept.,  Josephus  {Ant,  iv,  4. 
8),  and  Philo  (/>c  sacerd.  honoribus)  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  reading  2000  in  both  verses,  as  exhibited  in 
diagram  I,  o,  while  ancient  and  modem  commentators. 


11.  Gebshomites... 


Levitical  City.— Diagram  I,  a. 

who  rightly  adhere  to  the  text,  have  endeavored  to  rec- 
oncile the  two  verses  by  advancing  different  theories, 
of  which  the  folloH-ing  are  the  most  noticeable:  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  (Eruhin,  51,  a),  the  space  "  meas- 
ured from  the  wall  1000  cubits  round  alx>ut"  was  used 
as  a  common  or  suburb,  and  the  space  measured  *'  from 
without  the  city  on  the  east  side,"  etc.,  was  a  further 
tract  of  laud  of  2000  cubits,  used  for  fields  and  vine- 
yards, the  former  being  "  the  suburbs"  properly  so  called, 
and  the  latter  "  the  fields  of  the  suburbs,"  as  representee! 
in  diagram  I,  6.  Against  this  view,  however,  which  is 
the  moiit  {iimple  and  rational,  and  which  is  adopted  by 
Maimonides  {f/ilchoth  Shemita  Ve-Jobel,  xiii,  2),  bishop 
Patrick,  and  most  English  expositors,  it  is  urged  that 


% 


Levitical  City.— Diagram  I,  ft. 

it  is  not  said  that  the  2000  cubits  are  to  be  measured 
all  directions,  but  only  in  the  east,  south,  etc,  dirci*tic9' 
or,  as  the  Hebrew  has  it,  east,  south,  etc,  corner  (nxK 
2.  It  means  that  a  circle  of  1000  cubits  radios  was  to 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  then  a  aq 
circumscribed  about  that  circle,  each  of  whose  sides 
2000  cubits  long,  as  exhibited  in  diagram  IL     But 

lOaOraUls 


SOOOmUIU 

Diagram  II. 


Diagram  III. 


be 
the 


Levitical  City. 

ol)jection  to  this  is  that  the  1000  cubits  were  to 

measured  "  from  the  wall  of  the  city,"  and  not  frcm 

centre.     3.  The  1000  cubits  were  measured  perpencU^ — *i<^ 

larly  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  then  perpendicular^  .^mt  to 

these  distances,  i.  e.  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the  city, 

2000  cubits  were  measured  on  the  north,  south,  east,  v- 

west  sides,  as  shown  in  diagram  III.     This,  howe^•eT- 

obviously  incorrect,  because  the  sides  would  not  be 

cubits  long  if  the  city  were  of  finite  dimensions, 

plainly  longer.    4.  It  is  assumed  that  the  city  was  b 

in  a  ciri'ular  form,  with  a  radius  of  1500  cubits,  th 

circle  was  then  described  with  a  radius  of  2500  c 

from  the  centre  of  the  city,  i.  c  at  a  distance  of 

cubits  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  that  the  su 

were  inclosed  between  the  circumferences  of  the 

circles,  antl  that  the  comer  of  the  circumscribed  sq 

was  1000  cubits  (mm  the  circumference  of  the  outer 

clc     Compare  diagram  IV.     But  the  objection  to 


Leviticul  City.— Diagram  IT. 

is  that  by  Euclid,  i,  47,  the  square  of  the  diagonal  eqo'^ 
the  sum  of  the  square  of  the  sides,  whereas  in  this  lij(ifl* 
d500>  does  not  equal  2500^+2500*.  The  assigned  hagth 
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prmal  varies  about  85  cubits  from  its  nctual  j 
rhe  city  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  circular  form ; 
circle  is  described  at  a  distance  of  1000  cubits 
'alls;  then  from  the  walls  2000  cubits  are 
o  the  north,  south,  east^  and  west  comers — 
Torming  a  starlike  Hgure,  as  exhibited  in  dia- 
rbis  view,  which  is  somewhat  fanciful,  strict- 

N 


Levitical  City.— Diagram  V. 

le  requirements  of  the  Hebrew  text.  6.  The 
s  are  measured  from  the  centre  in  four  direc- 
j:ht  angles  to  one  another,  and  perpendicular 
these  a  side  of  2000  cubits  long  is  drawn,  the 
ling  a  square.  But  in  thb  case  the  condition 
ibits  round  about**  is  not  fulfilled,  the  distance 
re  from  the  comers  of  the  square  being  plain- 
an  1000  cubits.  7.  The  « 1000  cubiu  round 
quivalent  to  1000  cubits  square,  or  305  £ng- 
8.  The  city  is  supposed  to  l)e  square^  each 
iring  1000  or  bOO  cubits,  and  then,  at  a  dis- 
X)0  cubits  in  all  directions  from  the  square, 
uare  is  dcscrilied,  as  represented  in  diagrams 
YI,  6.     But  this  incurs  the  objection  urged 
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Leritical  City— Diagram  VI,  a. 
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against  6.  thai  the  1000  cubits  can- 
not be  said  to  be  measured  '*  round 
about,"  the  distance  from  the  comer 
of  the  city  to  the  corner  of  the  pre- 
cincts being  plainly  more  than  KKK) 
cubits.  Upon  a  review  of  all  these 
theories,  we  incline  to  the  ancient 
JewUih  view,  which  is  stated  first, 
and  against  which  nothing  can  be 
said,  if  we  take  **on  the  south,  east," 
y  to  mean,  as  it  often  docs,  in  all  dirertionSf 
four  distinct  points.  It  presupposes  that  the 
i  built  in  a  circular  form,  which  was  usual  in 
of  antiquity,  both  Ix^sause  the  circle  of  all  fig- 
risra  the  largest  area  within  the  smallest  per- 
id  because  the  inhabitants  could  reach  every 
>  walls  in  the  shortest  time  from  all  directions, 
7,  for  purposes  of  defence, 
evennet  have  been  thought  exorbitant  beyond 


:iiT.— Di 
VI,  b. 


all  bounds;  for.  discarding  the  nnjustifiablo  condosion 
of  bishop  Colenso,  that  '*  forty-four  people  [  Levites],  with 
the  two  priests,  and  their  families,  had  forty-eight  cit- 
ies assigned  to  them"  (TAf  Pmtateuchy  etc.,  i,  112),  and 
adhering  to  the  scriptural  numbers,  we  still  have  a  tribe 
which,  at  the  second  census,  numbered  28,000  males, 
with  no  more  than  12.000  arrived  at  man's  estate,  re- 
ceiving the  tithes  of  600,000  people;  "consequently,"  it 
is  thought  ^*  that  each  individual  Le^ite,  without  having 
to  deduct  seed  and  the  charges  of  husbandry,  had  as 
much  as  five  Israelites  reaped  from  their  fields  or  gain- 
ed on  their  cattle"  (Michaelis,  Imws  of  Monet^  i,  252). 
Add  to  this  that,  though  so  small  in  number,  the  Le- 
vites received  forty-eight  cities,  while  other  tribes  which 
consisted  of  more  than  double  the  number  of  men  re- 
ceived less  cities,  and  some  did  not  get  more  than  twelve 
cities.  But  in  all  these  calculations  the  following  facts 
are  ignored :  1.  The  tithes  were  not  a  regular  tax,  but  a 
religious  duty,  which  was  greatly  neglected  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  2.  Even  from  these  irregular  tithes  the  Levites  had 
to  give  a  tithe  to  the  priests;  8.  The  rithes  never  in- 
creased, whereas  the  Levites  did  increase.  4.  Thirteen 
of  the  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to  the  priests,  and 
six  were  citi^  of  refuge ;  and,  5.  Of  the  remaining  twen- 
ty-nine cities,  the  Levites  were  by  no  means  the  sole 
occupants  or  proprietors ;  they  were  simply  to  have  in 
them  those  houses  which  they  required  as  dwellings, 
and  the  fields  necessary  for  the  pasture  of  their  cattle. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Levites  were  al- 
lowed to  sell  their  houses,  and  that  a  special  clause  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  was  inserted  in  the  Jubilee  law  [see 
Jubilee];  inasmuch  as  Lev.  xxv,  82-34,  would  have 
no  meaning  unless  it  is  presumed  that  other  Israelites 
lived  together  with  the  Levites. 

These  provisions  for  abode,  of  course,  did  not  apply 
to  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Moses.  While  wandering 
in  the  wilderness,  they  were  supported  like  the  other 
Israelites,  with  but  slight  emoluments  or  perquisites, 
and  at  first  with  comparatively  little  honor,  amid  their 
considerable  burdens  in  caring  for  the  religious  cultus. 
But  how  rapidly  the  feeling  of  reverence  gained  strength 
we  may  judge  from  the  share  assigned  to  them  out  of 
the  fiocks,  and  herds,  and  women  of  the  conquered  Mid- 
ianites  (Numb,  xxxi,  27,  etc.).  The  same  victory  led  to 
the  dedication  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  great  value, 
and  thus  increased  the  importance  of  the  tribe  as  guar- 
dians of  the  national  treasures  (Numb,  xxxi,  50-64). 

7,  MwJificationg  under  Joshua  and  the  Judget, — The 
submission  of  the  Gibeonites,  after  they  had  obtained  a 
promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  enabled  Joshua 
to  relieve  the  tribe-divisions  of  Gcrsbon  and  Merari  of 
the  most  burdensome  of  their  duties.  The  conquered 
Ilivites  became  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water'* 
for  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  for  the  congregation  (Josh, 
ix,  27).  The  Nethinim  {Iho  dati)  of  1  Chron.  ix,  2; 
Ezra  ii,  48,  were  probably  spmng  from  captives  taken  by 
David  in  later  wars,  who  were  assigned  to  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle,  replacing  possibly  the  Gibeonites  who 
had  been  slain  by  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1).    See  Nethinim. 

The  scanty  memorials  that  are  left  us  in  the  book  of 
Judges  are  rather  unfavorable  to  the  inference  that  for 
any  length  of  time  the  reality  answered  to  the  Mosaic 
idea  of  the  Levitical  institution.  The  ravages  of  inva- 
sion, and  the  pressure  of  an  alien  mie,  marred  the  work- 
ing of  the  organization  which  seemed  so  perfect.  liC- 
vitical  cities,  such  as  Aijalou  (Josh,  xxi,  24 ,  Judg.  i,85) 
and  (iezer  (Josh,  xxi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  67),  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nob,  others  apparently  took  their  place.  The  wander- 
ing, unsettled  habits  of  such  Invites  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  later  chapters  of  Judges  are  pmbably  to  be  traced 
to  this  loss  of  a  fixed  abo<ie,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  taking  refuge  in  other  cities,  even  though  their 
trilie  as  such  had  no  portion  in  them.  The  tendency 
of  the  people  to  fall  into  the  iilohitry  of  the  neighboring 
nations  showed  either  that  the  Invites  failed  to  bear 
their  witness  to  the  truth  or  had  no  power  to  enforce  it. 
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Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Fhinehas,  when  the  high-priest 
was  still  consulted  as  an  oracle,  the  very  reverence  which 
the  people  felt  for  the  trilKJ  of  l^vi  becomes  the  occasion 
of  a  rival  worship  (^Judg.  xvii).  The  old  household 
priesthood  revives  (see  Kalisrh,  On  Genens  rlir^  7),  and 
there  is  the  risk  of  the  national  worship  breaking  up  into 
individualism.  Micah  first  wmserratcs  one  of  his*  own 
sons,  and  then  tempts  a  homfless  I^evite  to  dwell  with 
him  as  <'  a  father  and  a  priest"  for  little  more  than  his 
food  and  raiment.  The  Invite,  though  probably  the 
grandwrn  of  Moses  himself,  re[>eats  the  sin  of  Korah. 
See  Jonathan.  First  in  the  house  of  Micah,  and  then 
for  the  emigrants  of  Dan,  he  exercises  the  oHive  of  a 
priest  with  "an  eplusi,  and  a  tcraphim,  and  a  graven 
image."  With  this  exception  the  whole  trilw  appt^Ars 
to  have  fallen  into  a  ctuidition  analogous  to  that  of  the 
clergj'  in  the  ilarkest  pcrio«l  and  in  the  most  outlying 
districts  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  going  thn>ugh  a  ritual 
routine.  iHit  exercising  no  influence  tor  g(MMl,  at  once 
oomiptetl  and  corrupting.  The  shamel»*ss  license  of  the 
sons  of  Kli  may  be  looked  u[K)n  as  the  result  of  a  long 
period  of  decay,  affecting  the  whole  onler.  When  the 
priests  were  such  as  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  the  Invites  were  not  doing  much  to  sustain 
the  moral  life  of  the  people. 

The  work  of  Samuel  was  the  starting-point  of  a  l>et- 
ter  time.  Himself  a  l/cvite.  and,  though  not  a  priest, 
belonging  to  that  section  of  the  Invites  which  was  near- 
est to  the  priestho<Ml  (1  Chron.vi, 28), adopted,  as  it  were, 
by  a  special  dedication  into  the  itriestly  line  and  trained 
for  its  offices  (1  Sam.  ii,  18),  he  appears  as  infusing  a 
fresh  life,  the  author  of  a  new  organization.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think,  indeed,  that  the  companies  or  schools 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  which  appear  in  his  time  (1 
Sam.  x,5),  and  are  traditionally  said  to  have  l)ecn  found- 
ed l>y  him,  consisted  exclusively  of  I>»vites;  but  there 
are  many  signs  that  the  members  of  that  tribe  formed 
a  large  element  in  the  new  onler,  and  received  new 
strength  from  it.  It  exhibited,  indeed,  the  ideal  of  the 
lievitical  life  as  one  of  praise,  devotion,  teachinj; ;  stand- 
ing in  the  same  relation  t(»  the  priests  and  Ix?vltes  gener- 
ally as  the  monastic  institutions  of  the  5th  centur}',  or 
the  mendicant  <»rders  of  the  13th  did  to  the  wcular  cler- 
gy of  Western  Europe.  The  fairt  that  the  Levitcs  were 
thus  lm)ught  under  the  influence  of  a  system  which  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  mind  and  heart  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  sacrificial  functions  <»f  the  priesthood,  may  pos- 
sibly have  led  them  on  to  ap|)rehend  the  higher  truths 
as  to  the  nature  of  worship  which  Ijcgin  to  be  asserted 
from  this  [)eriod,  and  which  are  nowhere  pnK'laimed 
more  clearly  than  in  the  great  hymn  that  liears  the 
nanoe  of  Asaph  (I*sa.  1,7-15).  The  man  who  raises  the 
name  of  pro]>het  lo  a  new  .significance  is  himself  a  I-#vitc 
(1  Sam.  ix,  9).  It  is  among  the  prophets  that  we  find 
the  first  signs  of  the  musical  skill  which  is  aftpnvards  po 
conspicuous  in  the  liCvites  (1  Sam. x, 5).  The  onler  in 
which  the  Tcmf>le  ser^•ices  were  arranged  is  ascrilied  to 
two  of  tiie  pniphets.  Nathan  and  f  Jad  (2  Chron.  xxix, 
26),  who  must  have  jjrown  up  under  Samuel's  superin- 
tendenj'p,  an<l  in  part  to  Samuel  himself  ( 1  Cliron.  ix,  22). 
Asaph  and  Hcnian,  tlic  ps.ilmists,  l)ear  the  same  title  as 
Samuel  the  Srer  ( 1  t'hn)n.  xxv,  5;  2  Chn»n.  xxix,  30). 
The  ver\'  word  **|in»phesying"  is  applied  not  only  to 
suddf.n  bursts  of  wmg,  but  to  the  organized  psalmody  of 
the  Temple  (1  ('hnm.  xxv,  2.  3).  ICven  of  those  who 
bore  the  name  of  a  {irophet  in  a  higher  sense  a  large 
numl)er  are  traceably  of  this  tribe. 

The  i'apture  of  the  ark  by  the  rhilistines  did  not  en- 
tirely interrupt  tl»e  worship  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
ministrations  of  the  Levitts  went  on,  first  at  Shiloh  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  3),  then  for  a  time  nt  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii,  11), 
aftcr^'anls  at<iilKon  (1  Kintrs  iii,  2:  1  Clinm.  xvi,  39). 
The  history  of  the  return  of  tin;  ark  to  Ikth-shemesh 
after  its  capture  by  the  Philistiufs,  and  its  subsequent 
removal  to  Kirjath-jearim,  points  apparently  to  some 
strange  complications  rising  out  of  the  anomalies  of  this 
period,  and  affecting,  in  some  measure,  the  position  of 


the  tribe  of  Levi    Bethnshemesh  waa,  by  the  origr^^ 
assigiunent  of  the  conquered  country,  one  of  the  c^  tVcs 
of  the  prients  (Josh,  xxi,  16).     They,  however,  do      wA 
appear  in  the  narrative,  unlets  we  assume,  agains^  ^  all 
pmbabilirv',  that  the  men  of  Beth-ehemesh  who  ^^^ireR 
guilty  of  the  act  of  profanation  were  themselves  o^      the 
priestly  order.    Levites,  indeed,  are  mentioned  as  A^  -oini; 
thuir  appointed  work  (1  Sam.  vi,  15),  but  the  sacr^fiMLiicis 
and  burnt-offerings  are  offered  by  the  men  of  the  city, 

as  though  the  s|)ecial  function  of  the  priesthood  had 

been  usurped  by  others,  and  on  this  supposition  it  in 

easier  to  understand  how  those  who  had  set  ■*ir<<  the 

law  of  Moses  by  one  offence  should  defy  it  also  bw=^  ti>- 
other.     The  singular  reading  of  the  Sept.  in  1  San^^Kuri, 
19  (icai  oi'C  i^ofiivitrav  oi  v'loi  'Itxoviov  iv  raiig  ai"  ~~r    oatn 
BaiOaafiv^  uri  tlcov  KifSdtTov  Kvpiov)  indicmtes,  ^m.  fire 
assume  that  it  rests  upon  some  corresponding  He^  Vvev 
text,  a  stn:ggle  between  two  opposed  parties,  one  ^ — rnUtr 
of  the  profanation,  the  other — possibly  the  Levite»       who 
had  been  before  mentioned  —  zealous  in  tlieir  n^  v^kio. 
strances  against  it.     Then  comes,  either  as  the  ^^r-^tnit 
of  this  collision,  or  by  direct  supernatural  mflictiorKra,  the 
great  slaughter  of  the  Beth-shemites,  and  they  aVarioi 
fn>m  retaining  the  ark  any  longer  amcHig  them.        The 
great  £ben  (stone)  becomes,  l)y  a  slight  pamnonoajitic 
change  in  its  form,  the  *' great  Abel"  (lamentation^,  lod 
the  name  n^mains  as  a  memorial  of  the  sin  and  of  iti 
punishment.     See  Betii-shemesh.     We  are  leA  en- 
tin^ly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  tfiem, 
after  tliis,  to  send  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  not  to  Hebron  or 
some  other  priestly  city,  but  to  Kiijatb-Jearim.  round 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  gathered  legitimately 
no  sacred  associations.    It  has  been  commonW  asf-nmedt 
indeed,  that  Abinadab,  under  whoFe  gntrdianship  it  re-" 
niained  for  twenty  years,  must  neoestarily  hare  been  <^^ 
the  tribe  of  Levi.     See  Abikadab.     Of  this,  howereT- 
there  is  not  the  slightest  direct  evidence,  and  af;ain»t  '^ 
there  is  the  language  of  David  in  1  Chron.  xVf%^'S<*^^^ 
(Might  to  tarrj'  the  ark  of  God  but  the  Levites,  for  tbcs*** 
hath  Jehovah  chosen,"  which  would  lose  half  its  fiif^ 
if  it  were  not  meant  as  a  protest  against  a  recent  ion^'^ 
vat  ion,  and  the  gnmnd  of  a  return  to  the  more  aneic>^^ 
order.     So  far  as  one  can  see  one's  way  through  the?** 
pt'rfjlexitiea  of  a  dark  period,  the  moat  probable  exiduft^' 
tion — already  suggested  underKiiUATii-jKARix— iNf^' 
to  l)e  the  following:  The  old  names  of  Baaleh  (Joih.%'^'* 
9)  and  Kirjath-baal  (Josh,  xv,  60)  suggest  there  hidbe^  ** 
of  old  some  special  sanctity  attached  to  the  place  aitls^ 
centre  of  a  Cnnaanit ish  ItK'al  worship.    The  fact  that  t ^* 
ark  was  tskt-n  to  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  thekUl  V^ 
Sam.  vii,  1),  the  Gibcah  of  2  Sam.  vi,  8,  connects  iti«'^* 
with  that  old  Canaanitish  reverence  for  high  pla^^^ 
which,  t.hn>ugh  the  whole  history  of  the  IsraeMttf.a'*'"' 
tiiuted  to  have  such  strong  attractions  for  then.   Thc^ 
may  have  seemed  to  the  (lanic-stricken  inhabitiats  ^' 
that  dititncl,  mingling  old  things  and  new,  the  mn^'Y* 
of  Jehovah  with  the  lingering  superstitions  of  theco'J' 
qnrred  people,  sufficient  grounds  to  detrrmine  th^^J 
choice  of  a  locality.     The  consecration  (the  w«tl  nff*^ 
is  the  special  sacerdotal  term)  of  Eleazar  as  the  go*'^ 
dian  of  the  ark  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  analogous  is  i^ 
way  to  the  other  irregular  assumptions  wliich  char»^' 
terize  this  period,  though  here  the  offence  was  lew  f**' 
grant,  and  did  not  involve,  apparmtly,  the  perfimnais*^ 
of  any  sacrificial  acts.     While,  however,  this  asfcrt  *^ 
the  H'ligious  condition  of  the  people  brings  the  Ler**"' 
ical  and  priestly  orders  before  us  as  having  lort  the  l**^ 
siti(»n  they  had  previously  occupied,  there  weie  oth*^ 
influences  at  work  tending  to  reinstate  them. 

II.  Jtunng  the.  Monarchy, — ^The  deplorably  diwipr*^ 
ized  condition  of  the  I^vitical  order  was  not  miK^ 
improved  in  the  reign  of  the  fliBt  Hebrew  monairJ 
'Vhe  nde  of  Samuel  and  his  sons,  and  the  prophetic 
character  now  connected  with  the  tribe,  tended  to  p^^ 
them  the  position  of  a  ruling  caste.    In  the  atroogd^^ 
sire  of  the  people  for  a  king  we  may  pertiaps  trace  ^^ 
prr>te8t  against  the  assumption  l^  the  Leritea  of  abifjli^^ 
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XMition  than  that  origiiudly  aligned  them.  The  reign 
>f  Saul,  in  its  later  period,  was  at  any  rate  the  a:»ertiuii 
if  m  aelf-willed  power  against  the  priestly  order.  The 
iiMimption  of  the  sacrihcial  office,  the  massacre  of  the 
mesta  at  Nob,  the  slaughter  of  the  Gibeonites  who  were 
ittached  to  their  bervice,  were  parts  of  the  same  policy, 
uid  the  narrative  of  the  condemnation  of  Saul  for  the 
wo  former  sina,  no  less  than  of  the  expiation  required 
'or  the  latter  (2  Sam.  xxi),  shows  by  what  strong  meas- 
irca  the  truth,  of  which  that  policy  was  a  subversion, 
lad  to  be  impreseed  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites.  The 
"eign  of  David,  however,  brought  the  change  from  |)er- 
lecation  to  honor.  The  Levites  were  rcadv  to  welcome 
I  king  who,  though  not  of  their  tribe,  had  been  brought 
up  under  their  training,  was  skilled  in  their  artis  pre- 
pared to  share  even  in  some  of  their  ministrations,  and 
to  array  himself  in  their  apparel  (2  Sam.  vi,  14) ;  and 
4600  of  their  number,  with  3700  priests,  waited  upon  Da- 
Tid  at  Hebron — itself,  it  should  be  remembered,  one  of 
the  priestly  cities — to  tender  their  allegiance  (1  Chron. 
xu,26).  Wlien  his  kingdom  was  established,  there  came 
a  fuller  organization  of  the  whole  tnbe.  Its  position  in 
relation  to  the  priesthood  was  once  again  definitely  rec- 
<^nised.  When  the  ark  was  carried  up  to  its  new  rest- 
iu^-place  in  Jerusalem,  their  claim  to  be  the  bearers  of 
it  was  publicly  acknowledged  (1  Chron.  xv,  2).  When 
t/ie  nn  of  Uzza  stopped  the  procession,  it  was  placed 
or  M  time  under  the  care  of  Obed-edom  of  Gath — prob- 
hly  Gath-rimmon — as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Kohath- 
es  (1  Chron.  xiii,  13,  J(Mh.  xxi,  24;  1  Chron.  xv,  18). 
a  fc lie  procession  which  attended  the  ultimate  convcy- 
aoe  of  the  ark  to  its  new  resting-place  the  Invites  were 
>aaj»picuous,  wearing  their  linen  ephods,  and  appearing 
fcftieir  new  character  as  minstrels  (1  Chrnn.  xv,  27, 28). 
fca«  Lerites  engaged  m  conveying  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
E^'c  divided  into  six  father's  houses,  headed  by  six 
^^^Ci,  fuur  belonging  to  Kohath,  one  to  Gershon,  and 
*«  to  Mcrari  (1  Chron.  xv,  5,  etc).  The  most  remark- 
*le  feature  in  the  I^e^itical  duties  of  this  period  is  their 
^aaig  employed  for  the  first  time  in  choral  service  (1 
'^^'on.  XV,  16-24;  xvl,  4-36);  others,  again,  were  ap- 
»inted  as  door-keepers  (xv,  23, 24).  Still  the  thorough 
'^^vgaoization  of  the  whole  tribe  was  effccte<l  by  the 
*^^henl-kiog  in  the  last  days  of  his  eventful  life,  tliat 
^  levites  might  be  able  at  the  erection  of  the  Tem- 
P^  "to  wait  on  the  sons  of  Aaron  for  the  service  of  the 
B^uae  of  Jehovah,  in  the  courts  and  the  chambers,  and 
^^  purifying  of  all  holy  things,  and  the  work  of  the 
•«vice  of  the  house  of  God"  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  28).  This 
leovgtQixatiun  may  be  described  as  follows: 

1-  Number  of  Lectins  and  Age  for  Service, — The  Le- 

^*«a  from  thirty  years  of  age  and  upwards  were  first  of 

•^  numbered,  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  38,000 

(1  Chnm.xxiii,2,3) ;  this  being  about  29,5<K)  mure  than 

^  ^«  lint  Mosaic  census.     It  will  be  seen  that,  acconl- 

*ng  to  this  statement,  the  Levites  were  to  commence 

^*^^  at  thirty  vears  of  age,  in  harmony  with  the  Mo- 

■yc  UBUtution  (Numb,  iv,  3,  28,  30) ;  while  in  ver.  27 

«tbe  same  chapter  (i.  e.  1  Chron.  xxiii,  27)  it  is  said 

^  they  were  to  take  their  share  of  duty  at  twenty 

y***  <|f  age.     Kimchi,  who  is  followed  by  bishop  Pat- 

™*»  Michaelts,  and  others,  tries  to  reconcile  this  a[)par- 

^  coutradiction  by  submitting  that  the  former  refers 

a  censug  which  David  made  at  an  earlier  peri<Hi, 

whiu  ***  •«»'«**"«  ^  t^e  Mosaic  law  (Numb,  iv,  3) , 
^Jje  the  latter  speaks  of  a  second  census  which  he 
J*«  at  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  found  that  the  du- 
jj**™  the  fixed  sanctuary  were  much  lighter  and  more 
^^^'^^  *nd  could  easily  be  performed  at  the  age  of 
*^yf  bat  at  the  same  time  required  a  hirger  staff  of 
^  Against  this,  however,  Bertheau  rightly  urges 
7^  The  38,000  Levites  of  thirty  years  of  age  given 
|.  T*  ^naus  of  ver.  3  are  the  oniy  persons  ap[)ouited 
^J^  different  Levitical  offices,  and  that  it  is  nowhere 
"Jjjjthat  this  number  was  insufficient,  or  that  the  ar- 
?^*«at§  based  thereupon,  as  recorded  in  vers.  4  an<l 
^*«8  not  carried  out;  and,  2,  The  chronicler  plainly 
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indicates,  in  ver.  25,  etc.,  that  he  is  about  to  impart  a 
different  statement  from  that  communicated  in  ver.  3; 
for  he  mentions  therein  the  reason  which  induced  David 
not  to  abide  by  the  Mosaic  institution,  which  prescribes 
the  age  of  service  to  commence  at  thirty,  and  in  ver.  27 
expressly  points  out  the  source  from  which  he  derived 
this  deviating  account.  The  two  accounts  are,  there- 
fore, entirely  different;  the  one  records  that  the  Le- 
vites, in  David's  time,  were  uumbexed  from  their  tliir- 
tieth  year  \  while  the  other,  which  appears  to  the  chron- 
icler more  trust  worth  v,  states  that  David  introduced  the 
practice  which  afterwards  obtained  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  17 ; 
Ezra  iii,  8)  of  appointing  Levites  to  office  at  the  age  of 
twenty. 

2.  IHvinon  of  the  Levites  according  to  the  three,  great 
Families. — Having  ascertained  their  number,  DaWd,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  divided 
the  Levitical  fathers'  houses,  acconling  to  their  descent 
from  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  these  three  sons, Gershon,  Kohath, and  Merari,werc 
represented  by  twenty-four  heads  of  fathers'  houses  U 
Chron.  xxiii,  6-23 ,  xxiv,  20-31),  as  follows: 

Jehiel. 
Zetham. 
Joel. 

Shelomith  or  Shelomoth. 
.  Hariel. 
GxasHON  ^  \jlann, 

iJahath. 
Shimei  -{Zlnaor  Ziza. 

( Jeosh  and  Beriab,  counted  as  one. 
rAn«.^ni  fShnbael. 
Amram  |Hehablah. 

Izhar . . .  .Shelomith  or  Shelomoth. 

{Jeriah. 
Amariah. 
Jahaziel. 
Jekameam. 
Mlchah. 
Isshiah. 
Shoham. 
Zaccnr. 
Ibri. 
Mahli Kish-JeremeeL 

^°»^^    {jeremoth. 

3.  Classification  and  Duties  of  the  Ijcvites,  —  These 
twenty-four  fathers'  houses,  numbering  38,000  men  qual- 
ified for  active  service,  were  then  divided  into  four  class- 
es, to  each  of  which  different  duti(»  were  assigned. 

(1.)  The  first  class  consisted  of  24,000  Invites.  These 
were  appointed  to  assist  the  priests  in  the  work  of  the 
sanctuary  (Xtirowpyof'vrff).  They  had  the  custody  of 
the  otiicial  garments  and  sacred  vessels,  had  to  deliver 
them  when  wanted,  and  collect  and  lock  them  u[)  again 
after  they  had  been  used,  to  replenish  the  sacrificial 
storehouse  with  cattle,  fiour,  wine,  oil,  incense,  and  other 
articles  used  as  sacrifices,  and  met«  out  each  time  the 
rcfiuired  quantity;  to  provhle  the  different  spices  from 
which  the  priests  com{Kumded  the  incense  (1  Chron. 
ix,  30);  to  prepare  the  sliewbread  and  the  other  baked 
things  used  at  sacrifices ;  to  assist  the  priesta  in  slaugh- 
tering the  victims,  and  to  attend  to  the  cleaning  of  the 
Temple,  etc.  (1  Chn>n.  xxiii,  28-32 ;  ix,  29).  They  had 
most  probably,  also,  the  charge  of  the  Hacre<l  treasury 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  20-28).  Like  the  pricst«,  they  were 
subdivided  into  twenty-four  courses  or  companies,  ac- 
c<»rding  to  the  aliove-named  twenty-four  Levitical  fa- 
thers' houses,  and  were  headed  respectively  by  one  of 
the  twenty-four  representatives  of  these  houses.  Each 
of  these  courses  was  a  week  on  ducv,  and  was  relicveil 
on  the  Sabbath  (2  Kings  xi)  by  the  comfmny  wiiose 
turn  it  was  to  serve  next,  so  that  there  were  always  a 
thousand  men  of  this  class  on  duty,  and  each  man  had 
to  serve  two  weeks  during  the  year.  The  menial  work 
was  done  by  the  SethvUm,  who  were  appointed  to  assbt 
the  I^evites  m  these  matters.     See  Netiiinmm. 

(2.)  The  second  class  consisted  of  4000,  who  were  the 

musicians  (C^IIVr^,  v/ii'^^oi).  They  too  were  sub- 
divided into  twenty-four  courses  or  choirs,  each  headed 
by  a  chief  (1  Chron.  xxv),  and  are  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  three  great  families  of  Levi,  inasmuch  as  four  of  the 
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i  sons  of  Asaph,  a  descendant  of  Grershon  (1 

24-28) ;  six  verc  sons  of  Jeduthun,  also  called 

Chron.  xv,  17),  a  descendant  of  Merari  (1 

,  28) ;  and  fourteen  were  sons  of  Haman,  a  de- 

of  Kohath  (1  Chron.  vi,  18).     Each  of  these 

td  eleven  assistant  masters  from  liis  own  sons 

hers,  thus  making  together  288  (1  Chron.  xxv, 

;nce,  when  these  are  deducted  fn>m  the  4000, 

?main  for  each  band  consisting  of  twelve  chief 

ins,  154  or  155  subordinate  musicians.    As  twelve 

ana  were  required  to  be  present  at  the  daily  mom- 

id  evening  service,  thus  demanding  168  to  be  on 

every  week,  the  twenty-four  courses  which  re- 

1  each  other  in  hebdomadal  rotation  must  have 

sted  of  4032,  and  4000  given  by  the  chronicler  is 

»ly  to  be  n>garded  as  a  round  number.    Of  thin  class, 

efore,  as  of  the  former,  each  individual  had  to  ser\'e 

weeks  during  the  year. 

^8.)  The  third  class  also  consisted  of  4000.    They  were 
i  gate-keepers  (D'^"i51©,  irvXwpoif  1  Chron.  xxvi,  1- 
'),  and,  as  such,  bore  arms  (ix,  19,  2  Chron.  xxxi,  2). 
hey  had  to  open  and  shut  the  gates,  to  keep  strangers 
nd  excommunicated  or  unclean  persons  from  entering 
he  courts,  and  to  guard  the  storehouse,  the  Temple,  and 
its  courts  at  night.     They,  too,  were  subdivided  into 
twenty-four  courses,  and  were  headed  by  twenty-four 
chiefs  from  the  three  great  families  of  Levi :  seven  were 
sona  of  Meshelmiah,  a  descendant  of  Kohath ;  thirteen 
were  from  Obed-edom,  a  descemlant  of  Gershon;  and 
four  were  sons  of  Uosah,  a  descendant  of  Merari.    These 
three  families,  including  the  twenty-four  chiefs,  consist- 
ed of  ninety-three  members,  who,  together  with  the 
three  heads  of  the  families,  viz.  Meshelmiah,  Obed-edom, 
and  Hosah,  made  ninety-six,  thus  yielding  four  chiefs 
for  each  a)urse.     We  thus  obtain  a  watch-course  every 
week  of  162  or  163  persons,  under  the  command  of  four 
superior  watches,  one  of  whom  was  the  commander- 
in-chief.     As  24  sentinel  {xists  are  assigned  to  these 
guards,  thus  making  168  a  week,  it  appears  that  each 
person  only  served  one  day  in  the  week  (1  Chron.  xxvi). 

(4.)  The  fourth  class  consisted  of  6000,  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  outtcard  affairs  (HaiSJTlil  n^XP^Sl),  as 

scribes  and  judges  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  29-32),  ni  contradis- 
tinction to  the  work  connected  with  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  It  appears  that  this  class  was  sub<livided 
into  three  branches:  Chenaniah  and  his  sons  w^ere  for  the 
outward  business  of  Israel  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  29)-,  Hasha- 
biah  of  Hebron  and  his  brethren,  numbering  1700,  were 
ofRcers  west  of  .Jordan,  ^*  in  all  the  business  of  the  Lord 
and  in  the  ser\'icc  of  the  king"  (ver.  30) ;  whilst  Jerijah, 
also  of  Hebron,  and  his  brethren,  numbering  2700  active 
men,  were  rulers  east  of  Jordan  "  for  every  matter  per- 
taining to  God  and  affairs  of  the  king"  (vers.  31, 32).  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  this  class  consisted  of  Kohathites, 
being  descendants  of  Izhar  and  Hebn>n. 

The  Levites  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
their  own  cities,  and  came  up  at  fixed  periods  to  take 
their  turn  of  work  (1  Chron.  xxv,  xxvi).  The  pre<lom- 
inancc  of  the  number  twelve  as  the  basis  of  classifica- 
tion might  seem  to  indicate  monthly  periods,  and  the 
festivals  of  the  new  moon  would  naturally  suggest  such 
an  arrangement.  The  analogous  order  in  the  civil 
and  military  ailministration  {\  Chron.  xxvii,  U  would 
tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
there  was  a  change  of  some  kind  every  week  (1  Chron. 
ix,  25;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  4, 8) ;  but  this  is,  of  cournc,  com- 
patible with  a  system  of  rotation,  which  would  give  to 
each  a  longer  peri<Kl  of  residence,  or  with  tl»e  |)erraa- 
nent  residence  of  the  leader  of  each  division  within  the 
precincts  of  the  sanctiian.'.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  system,  we  must  t>enr  in  mind  that  the  duties  now 
imposed  upon  the  Levites  were  such  as  to  require  al- 
most continuous  practice.  They  would  nee<i,  when 
their  turn  came,  to  be  able  to  bear  their  parts  in  the 
great  choral  hymns  of  the  Temple,  and  to  take  each  his 
-•^rwiinted  share  in  the  complex  structure  of  a  sacriticial 


liturgy,  and  for  thia  a  special  ttodv  would  be  reqaa. 
The  education  which  the  Levitea  reoeived  for  their 
culiar  duties,  no  leas  than  their  eonnectioo,  iiior«  or 
intimate,  with  the  schocds  of  the  prophets  (see  abo' 
wotUd  tend  to  make  them,  so  far  as  thov  was  any 
cation  at  all,  the  teachers  of  the  others  (there  is,  h»> 
ever,  a  curious  Jevrish  tradition  that  the  acboolmas 
of  Israel  were  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  [Snlom.  Jarchi 
Gen.  xlix,  7,  in  Godwyn's  Mose»  and  A  aron]\  the 
scribers  and  interpreters  of  the  law,  the  chronidei 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.    We  have  some 
instances  of  their  appearance  in  this  new 
One  of  them,  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  takes  his  place  ami 
the  old  Hebrew  sages  who  were  worthy  to  be  oom| 
with  Solomon,  and  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  title)  his  name 
pears  as  the  writer  of  the  89th  Ptalm  (1  Kings  It,,^.  — ;, 
1  Chron.  xv,  17).     One  of  the  first  to  bear  the  tit 
**  scribe"  is  a  Levite  (1  CJhron.  xxiv,  6),  and  this  is 
tioned  as  one  of  their  special  ofiices  under  Josia' 
Chron.  xxxiv,  13).    They  are  described  as  *«  otf 
judges"  under  David  (iChron.  xxvi,  29),  and,  as 
are  employed  *'  in  all  the  business  of  Jehovah, 
the  service  of  the  king."    They  are  the  agents 
hoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  in  their  work  of  refo 
and  are  sent  forth  to  proclaim  and  enforce  the 
Chron.  xvii,  8 ;  xxx,  22).     Under  Josiah  the  fu 
has  passed  into  a  title,  and  they  are  **  the  Levii 
uught  all  Israel"  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  8).     The  two 
of  Chronicles  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  having- 
written  by  men  whose  interests  were  all  gathered 
the  services  of  the  Temple,  and  who  were  familiar 
its  records.     The  materials  from  which  they 
their  narratives,  and  to  which  they  refer  as  the 
of  seers  and  prophets,  were  written  by  men 
probably  Levites  themselves,  or,  if  not,  were 
with  them. 

This  reorganization  effected  by  David,  we  a 
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tuhl, 
was  adopted  by  his  son  Solomon  when  the  Temple  irs» 
completed  (2  Chron.  viii,  14,  etc).     The  revolt  o^fAe 
ten  tribes,  and  the  policy  pursued  by  Jeroboam,  le«i  tot 
great  change  m  the  position  of  the  Levites.   The^^'  ^nt 
the  witnesses  of  an  appointed  order  and  of  a  central  «w- 
ship.   Jeroboam  wished  to  make  the  priests  the  cremtum 
and  instruments  of  the  king,  and  to  establish  a  pTovin- 
cial  and  divided  worship.     The  natural  reeolt  was  tint 
they  left  the  cities  assigned  to  them  in  the  territory  of 
Israel  and  gathered  round  the  metropolis  of  Judsb  (2 
Chron.  xi,  13,  14).     Their  influence  over  the  people  ai 
large  was  thus  diminished,  and  the  design  of  the  Mosaic 
[Kility  so  far  frustrated ;  but  their  power  as  a  reli^<**^ 
order  was  probably  increased  by  this  concentration  wii^' 
in  narrower  Umits.    In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  they  ves* 
from  this  time  forward  a  powerful  body,  polilically    * 
well  as  ecclesiastically.     They  brought  with  them  f  ' 
prophetic  element  of  influence,  in  the  wider  as  weU 
in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  w<ird.     We  according 
find  them  prominent  in  the  war  of  Abijah  again5t  Jef 
lioam  (2  Chron.  xiii,  10-12).     They  are,  as  before  i 
ticed,  sent  out  by  Jehoshaphat  to  instruct  and  jix^ 
the  pe<»ple  (2  Chnm.  xix,  8-10).     Prophets  of  their 
der  encourage  the  king  in  his  war  against  Motb 
Ammon,  and  go  before  his  army  with  their  loud  b 
lujahs  (2  Chron.  xx,  21),  and  join  afterwards  in  tb 
umph  of  his  return.    The  apostasy  that  followed  c 
marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah  exposed  then 
time  to  the  dominance  of  a  hostile  svstem ;  but  tb 
ices  of  the  Temple  appear  to  have  gone  on,  and 
Wtes  were  again  conspicuous  in  the  counter<^e' 
effected  by  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiii),  and  in  r 
the  Temple  to  its  former  stateliness  under  Je 
Chron.  xxiv.  5).     Thev  shared  in  the  disastc 
reign  of  Amaziah  ( 2  Chron.  xxv,  24)  and  in 
perity  of  Uzziah,  and  were  ready,  we  may  ' 
support  the  priest**,  who.  as  representing  theii 
p<»sed  the  sacrilegious  usurpation  of  the  latf 
Chron.  xxvi,  17 ).     The  clothing  of  the  Tei 
Aliaz  involved  the  cessation  at  once  of  the' 
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of  their  privileges  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  24).  Under  Ileze- 
kiah  they  again  became  prominent,  as  conaecrating 
themselves  to  the  special  work  of  cleansing  and  repair- 
ing the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxtx,  12-15) ;  and  the  hymntt 


The  guidance  of  the  O.  T.  fails  us  at  this  point,  and 
the  history  of  the  Lcvites  in  relation  to  the  national 
life  becomes  consequently  a  matter  of  inference  and  con- 
jecture.    Tlie  synagogue  worship,  then  origtiuttcd,  or 


of  David  and  of  Asaph  were  again  renewed.     In  this    receiving  a  new  development,  was  organized  irrcspect- 
instance  it  was  thought  worthy  of  si>ecial  record  that  '■  ively  of  them  [see  8ynauogukJ,  and  thus  throughout 
those  who  were  simply  Lcvites  were  more  *' upright  in  '  the  whole  of  Palestine  there  were  means  of  iiuiiruction 
heart*'  and  zealous  than  the  prieiits  themHclves  (2  Chron.  j  in  the  law  with  which  they  were  not  counecteil.     This 
xxix,  34):  and  thus,  in  that  great  Passover,  they  took  '  would  tend  materially  to  diminish  their  peculiar  claim 
the  place  of  the  unwilling  or  unprepared  members  of  i  on  the  reverence  of  the  people;  but  where  priests  (»r  Le- 
the prie;«thood.    Their  old  privileges  were  restored,  they  .  vites  were  present  in  the  synagogue  they  were  still  en- 
were  put  forward  as  teachers  (2  Chron.  xxx,  22),  and  '  titled  to  some  kind  of  precedence,  and  special  sections 
the  payment  of  tithes,  which  had  probably  been  discon-  ;  In  the  lessons  for  the  day  were  assigneil  to  them  (Light- 
tinned  under  Ahaz,  was  renewed  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  4).    foot,  //or,  I/tb.  on  Matt,  iv,  23).     During  the  peritid 
The  genealogies  of  the  tribe  were  revised  (ver.  17),  and    that  followed  the  captivity  they  contributed  to  the  for- 
the  old  classification  kept  its  ground.     The  reign  of  ■  mation  of  the  so-called  <ireat  Synagogue.    The  Lcvites, 
Uana.sseh  was  for  them,  during  the  greater  part  of  it,  a  I  with  the  priests,  theonaically  constituted  and  practically 
period  of  depression.     That  of  .Josiah  witnessed  a  fresh  |  formed  the  majority  of  the  iierraanent  Sanhedrim  (Mai- 
ipvival  and  reorganization  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8-13J.     In  ;  monides  in  Lightfoot,  //or,  J/eb,  on  Matt,  xxvi,  3),  and 
the  great  Passover  of  his  eighteenth  year  they  took  I  as  such  had  a  large  share  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
their  place  as  teachers  of  the  people,  as  well  as  leaders  I  tice  even  in  capital  cases.    In  the  characteristic  feature 
of  their  worship  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  3,  15).     Then  came  I  of  this  |)eriod,  as  an  age  of  scribes  succeeding  to  an  age 
the  £g\')>tian  and  ("haldman  invasions,  and  the  rule  of    of  prophets,  they,  too,  were  likely  to  be  sharers.     The 
cowardly  and  apostate  kings.    The  sacred  tribe  likewii*c    training  and  previous  history  of  the  tribe  would  prcdis- 
>howed  itself  unfaithfuL     The  re])eated  proteijts  of  the  I  pose  them  to  attach  themselves  to  tlie  new  system  as 
priest  Rzekiel  indicate  that  they  had  shared  in  the  idol-    they  had  done  to  the  old.    They  acconlingly  may  have 
itiy  of  the  people.     The  prominence  into  which  they  >  been  among  the  scribes  and  elders  who  accumulated 
^  been  brought  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  reforming  ,  traditions.    They  may  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
dnfc^  had  a[iparently  tempteii  them  to  think  that  they  '  sects  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.     But  in  proportion  as 
ot^ht  encHMch  permanently  on  the  special  functions  of  |  they  thus  acquired  fame  and  reputation  individually, 
fie  priesthood,  and  the  sin  of  Korah  was  renewed  (Ezek.    their  functions  as  Levites  became  subordinate,  and  they 
li\%  10-14;  xlviii,  11).     They  had,  as  the  penalty  of  !  were  known  simph'  as  the  inferior  ministers  of  the  Tem- 
leir  atn,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  I  pie.     They  take  no  ])rominent  part  in  the  Maccabwan 
»  tArtte  the  bitterness  of  exile.  i  struggle!*,  though  they  mu^t  luive  been  present  at  the 

III.  Afier  t/ie  Captivity, — The  position  taken  by  the  great  purilication  of  the  Temple. 
evite^  in  the  first  movements  of  the  return  from  Bal)-  How  strictly  during  this  iwwt-oxilian  period  the  1^ 
on  iuf  licates  that  they  had  cherished  the  traditions  vitical  duties  were  enforce<l,  and  how  severely  any  neg- 
id  maintained  the  practices  of  their  triJ)e.  They,  we  lect  hi  performing  them  wa«  punished,  may  be  gathered 
ay  believe,  were  those  who  were  specially  called  on  to  ;  fn)in  the  following  description  in  the  Mishna:  '•The 
ti^  to  tbeir  concpierors  one  of  the  m)ngs  of  Zion  (De  |  Levites  had  to  guanl  twentv-four  places:  five  were  sta- 
'ette  on  Psa.  cxxxvii).    It  is  noticeable,  however,  that    tioned  at  the  five  gates  of  *the  Mountain  of  the  House 

the  tirst  body  of  returning  exil^  they  were  present    (n-«3n  in  -.nrr).  four  at  the  four  comers  inside,  five 
,  a  diaproportionately  small  number  (Lzra  11, 36-42).    \  ^.     ^  '.  _  -  ,     , 

hose  who  did  come  t.K>k  their  oLl  parts  at  the  founda-  "^  '*'?  ^.^  «"^*  ^*  *,*»«  *»"^!';  ^"'^^  ^^^'T  "^  '^  ^""'  T" 
on  and  dedication  of  the  second  Temple  (Ezra  iii,  10;  I  "*^"  T'')^  ^^  ^^  the  sacniicial  storehouse,  one  at  the 
i,  1» ).  In  the  next  movement  un.ler  Kzra  their  re-  I  S;"^."*  •»^"P'>«»tory.  and  one  behind  the  hi»ly  of  holies. 
.ctance  Cwhatever  mav  have  »)een  its  origin)  was  even  ^''^  inspecu>r  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House  went  nmi.d 
lore  strongly  marked.'  None  of  them  presented  them- '  ^*'";"«^  ""  ^^l^.  «"»"]«  Livery  nightl  with  buraiiig 
>lv«i  at  the  fiwt  great  gathering  (Ezra  viii,  15).     The  I  ^"'"^^^       T  J"™*     '^  ^'^  '^'"\'?  ^^  """^  immediately 


Lition  (Surenhusius,  Mis/ina.  Soto,  ix,  K^  to  the  effect  "'"  ^^f"  ^'***  ^^*^  ^'^^y  of  netting  his  garments  on  lire; 

bat,  as  a  punishment  for  this  backwardnc:«,  Ezra  dc-  '''"*  "J^^"  »^  ^*»  "^^^"^^^  *  ^^  *'*^  >*»  ^^*'  "^'f  "\  ^*!^ 

»rived  them  of  their  tithes,  and  transferred  the  right  U  T'""^ '   ^^'""^  ^'""^  *"*'*'  *  '^  '**  ^^"^  """*  "*^  *  ^7'**  "^^V^ 

h«  priests.     Those  who  relumed  with  him  resumed  ^*^'"'  '*''  ^**»'^  ^^"^*»*^^  *»'*^**^  *^*^"  ^""*V  ^"^""^  \^ 

Heir  functions  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  as  teachers  ""^^^^  '*'***^"  ""  '*"^y'  "  K^tiddoth,  i,  1.  2).     It  is  thought 
toU  interpreters  (Neh.  viii,  7),  and  th<»8e  who  were  most  ^***^  allusion  i»  made  to  the  fact  in  the  Ai)ocalypse 

ictave  in  that  work  were  foremost  also  in  chanting  the  '^**^"  *^  ^  '^^^  *'  ^*^**~**^  "  ^'*^  **'*^  watcheth  and  keep- 

lym-like  prayer  which  appears  in  Neh.  ix  as  the  hist  ""^^  ^**  garments"  (Kev.  xvi,  15).     As  U>t  the  Levites 

?T««t  effort  of  Jewish  psalmody.    Thev  were  recognised  ^^°  "^^^  ^*'^  singers,  they  were  summonetl  by  the  blast 

«    tte  great  national  covenant,  and  the  offerinLnj  and  "^  ^^"^  trum|>et  after  the  incense  was  kindleil  upon  the 

itlies  which  were  their  due  were  once  more  solemnly  ^^*''  '''*'*^"  ^^'*^>'  «'-^«'"»»*^'«i  fr"™  «!'  1«»^«  "^'»>«  simcious 

«<=*Jrea  to  them  (Neh.  x,  37-59).     They  took  their  old  ^  «"»?**-*  **  '*"•  "'chestra  which  was  joined  to  the  fifteen 

•»*«»  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  villages  near  Jerusalem  ^Y"^  *^  /*'**  entrance  fnmi  the  women's  outer  court  to 

I >^^«h.  xii,  20 ),  and  are  present  In  fuU  arrav  at  the  great  ^l'®  "^"  *  ""^^^^  ''""'^    J^'*^-''  **"'!«  J**^"""  '"  *"'»l>»»^ 


^.      of  the  Dedication  of  the  WaU.     The  two  prophet*  !"^*'  *f*""?rf' »«d  by  three  musical  inHt  rumen  t^  the 

^  were  active  at  the  time  of  the  retum,  Haggai  and  ^'*^.'  ^^^  "''**^"L»  ^'}  <T"^»»al»-while  the  priests  were 

^hariah,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe,  helr»ed  T"""';^  ''"'  ""  '*If  *^'*'  ^'''^  ^'^^T'  f'^'T     ,    •  ""' 

»^  forward  in  the  work  of  rest^^ration.     The  8tn>nge»t  '}^>'  ^'"^yj^'f  ^'^  ^^'J' ,«"  ^)I'>»;  ">'  >''!"•  '^^^'V/'  "" 

"«^*ure8  were  adopted  by  Nehemiah,  as  before  bv  Ezra,  !  "^^^l^^'  I  ""*  ^'^^'^"l?"  ,^^  ednes<lay  Psa,  xc. v,  on  1  hu.^ 

^  «uard  the  purity  of  their  blood  fn»m  the  cont'amina-  f^  Vf*        ""''  'I"  *' "  f ''.          '^?"'         *'"      •' 

^**»*  of  mixed  marriages  (Ezra  x,  23),  and  they  were  ^*^^  ^'^  ^*^"-     ^'**^^  "*^  ^'^^**  ^^"^*^  ^'*^  **""^'  *"  "*"*^ 

^j^^e  the  special  guanlians  of  the  holinewj  of  the  Sab-  »<-*ct»<>ns  with  eight  j)auses  (C-'p"iB ),  and  at  each  pause 

^  (Neh.  xiii,  22).    The  last  prophet  of  the  C).  T.  sees,  the  priests  blew  trombones,  when  the  whole  congrega- 

t}%y^  ^^  ^  vision  of  the  latter  davs,  the  time  when  tion  fell  down  everj'  time  worshippuig  on  their  faces 

*^  Wd  '♦ahaU  purify  the  sons  of  Levi"  (MaL  iU,  3).  (TanUdj  vii,  3,  4), 
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LEvrncFS 


The  Lrvites  had  no  prescribed  canonical  dre^  like 
the  pricBtA,  an  may  l>e  »ocn  from  the  fact  which  Joee- 
phiLs  narrates,  that  the  Hiiif^ers  re<iue8ted  Afn^ppa  '*  to 


the  Jeit$  in  Great  Britain^  iii,  270),  took  preoedenee  r 
reading;  the  lessona  of  the  day  (Ligbtfuot,  Ilor,  Ileh, 
Matu  iv,  23),  and  pronounced  the  Ueasing  at  the  d 
assemble  the  Sanhedrim  in  order  to  obtain  leave  for    (liaAnage, //ik/. (iSf«/tf(/Ir,  vi,790).     'l*heir  existence  wa. 
thfm  to  wear  linen  ^armentj*  like  the  priests  .  .  .  con-    acknowledged  in  some  of  the  laws  of  the  Christian  ei 
trary  U)  the  laws'*  {Aut.  xx,  9,  6).     But,  though  they  :  pcmrs  (Basnage,  L  c).     The  tenacity  with  which  itM. 
wore  no  otiicial  garments  at  the  ser\'ice,  yet  the  Talmud  |  exile<i  race  clung  to  these  recollections  is  shown  in  tlS* . 
says  that  they  ordiiuirily  wore  a  linen  outer-garment    [>revalem«  of  the  names  (^ Cohen,  and  Lcvita  or 
with  sleeves,  and  a  head-dress;  and  on  journeys  were    which  imply  that  those  who  bear  them  are  of  the  mm 
pro^'ided  with  a  ntafT,  a  })4>cket,  and  a  copy  of  the  Pen-    of  Aaron  or  the  tril)e  of  Levi,  and  in  the  custom  whic»^^ 
tateuch  (Jwtui^  12*2.  a).     Sime  modifications  were  at    exempts  the  tirst-bom  of  priestly  or  Levitical  foniilLfX!.^ 
this  |)eri(Ml  intnKluced  in  what  was  considered  the  nee-    from  the  payments  which  are  still  offered,  in  the  case  • 
essary  qualitication  f(»r  service.    The  Mosaic  law,  it  will  ,  others,  as  the  re<lemption  of  the  Arst-liom  (Leo  of  M^ 


be  ri'memlxtred,  regarde<l  age  as  the  only  qualitication, ,  dena,  in  Picart's  Ciremoniei  RcJigieuttSj  i,  26;  Allev 
and  freed  the  Lcvite  fnim  his  duties  when  he  was  hfty    Motlem  Judautin,  p.  297).     In  the  mean  time,  the  c» 
years  old;  now  that  singing  constitute<l  m  essi>ntial  a  !  name  had  aetpiired a  new  signilicatioii.    The  early 
part  of  the  I^eWtical  duties,  any  I/evite  who  had  not  a    ers  of  the  Christian  Church  applied  to  the  later  hiei 
go(Kl  voice  was  regardeil  as  disquuliliod,  and  if  it  con-    chy  the  language  of  the  earlier,  and  gave  to  the  bish*  « 


rrit- 
.fiar- 


tinued  good  and  nielo<iiuus,  he  was  retaine<l  in  ser>'ice 
all  his  lifetime,  irresjiective  of  age,  but  if  it  faile«l  he 
was  removed  from  that  class  which  constituie<l  the 
choristers  to  the  gate-kee})ers  (Muimonides,  llUchoth 
Kele  lld'Kudesh^  iii,  8).     During  the  ))eriod  of  mouni- 


,  hups 

and  presbyters  the  title  (if  pi  if)  that  had  belonged^  ^  -_3^|  ^^ 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  while  the  deacons  were  habituat^»^  -»ual/r 
6|)oken  of  as  Levites  (Suicer,  Thtt,  s.  v.  Aei;in}i')< 

Though  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
{lersion  of  the  Jews  have  necessarily  done  away 


iug  a  Lcvite  was  exempt  from  his  dutii's  in  the  Temple,    the  Levitical  duties  which  were  strictly  local,  yet- 

The  Levites  appear  but  seldom  in  the  histor>'  of  the  |  Ix^vites,  like  the  priests,  still  exist,  have  to  this  day 
N.  T.     Where  we  meet  with  their  names  it  is  as  the    tain  functi(»ns  to  yierform,  and  continue  to  enjoy  oe^ 
type  of  a  formal,  heartless  worship,  without  sym[tathy    privileges  and  immunities.    On  those  festivals  wh 
and  without  love  (Luke  x,  82).     The  same  parable  in-    the  priests  pronounce  the  benediction  on  the  con, 
dicates  Jericho  as  having  become — what  it  had  not  been    tion  of  Israel  during  the  morning  service,  as  presc: 
originally  (see  Josh,  xxi    1  Chron.  vi) — on*",  of  the  great '  in  Numb,  vi,  22-27,  the  lievites  have  **to  wait  oar 
stations  at  which  they  and  the  priests  resided  (Light-  |  priests,**  and  wash  their  hands  prior  to  the  giving 
foot,  Ctrtit,  Chon>ffraph,  c.  '17).     In  John  i,  19  they  ap|>ear  .  said  blessing.     At  the  reading  of  the  law  in  the  ^m 


as  delegates  of  the  Jews — that  is,  of  the  Sanhedrim — 
coming  to  inquire  into  the  credentials  of  the  Baptist,  and 
giving  utterance  to  their  own  Messianic  cx)H.*ctations. 


g«)gue,  the  Lcvite  is  called  to  the 
first  being  assigned  to  the  priest. 


-T,ibe 


second  sectionr 


Moreover,  like  the  priests,  the  Le\4te8  are  exempt 
The  mention  of  a  Levite  of  Cyprus  in  Acts  iv,  36,  shows  ,  redeeming  their  tirst-lK>m,  and  this  exemption  evi 
that  the  changes  of  the  previous  century  had  carried  \  tends  to  women  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  who  many  Ii 
that  tribe  also  into  "  the  dis|)ersed  among  the  (lentiles."    ites,  i.  e.  Jews  of  any  other  tribe. 

The  conversion  of  liarnabas  and  Mark  was  pn)bably  no        IV.  Littrature. — Mishna,  Krachin,  ii,  8-6;  Tami  t-  /jrii, 
solitarv  instance  of  the  reception  bv  them  of  the  new  ,8,4;  A'wc wi, v,  4 ;  IJiHunm,\\\^4;  Maimonidcs,  Jov—  J/fO" 
faith,  which  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  old.     If  *'  a  great  j  Cfteztika,  IJilchoth  Ktie  J/a-Mikdwh,  iii,  1-11 ;  Mic=-  ^ 
com|)any  of  the  priests  were  obetlient  to  the  faitir*  (Acts    is,  CoMtufntarua  on  (he  Lows  of  Motets  sec.  62  (Ei  *»  s'**^ 
vi,  7),  It  is  not  too  lx>l<l  to  l>elieve  that  their  influence  j  translation,  i,  202  s<i.);  Biihr,  SffnUfolik  des  Mowam'-^hen 
may  have  led  Le\ntes  to  folldw  their  example;  and  thus    Cultn*.  ii,  3,  39,  165,  342,  428 ;  Herzfeld,  Oetckkk^^^  *' 
the  ohi  [Milms,  and  {H>s&iMy  uIn)  the  »ild  chants  uf  the     VUkts  hra^l  von  d*rr  ZtrMontng  dca  enfm  Ttmf^  ^"''M^ 
Temple  8er\-ice,  might  be  transmitted  tlmmgh  tlie  agen-    126, 204, 387-424  (Bruns.  1847) ;  the  same. GefckkBm-^f  *' 
cy  of  those  who  had  been  specially  trained  in  them  to  j  Volkex  Israel  ran  der  VoUtttdttny  dtf  zurtittn  Ttwf^^^ 
be  the  inlicriunce  of  the  Christian  Church.     I^ter  on    ;')•>  58.  63-(*Ki,  141  (Nordhausen,  1855);  SaalschUt^ 9 ^^ 
in  the  history  of  the  first  century,  when  the  Temple  ]ia<l :  MosaUche  Rtvht,  i.  89-106  (Berl.  1863) ;  the  same,  -^^"^ 
receivetl  its  fuial  completion  under  the  younger  AgripjMi,    aoh(/ie  dtr  Jlefn-aer,  vol.  ii,  ch.  Ixxviii,  p. 842  (Ki^^^^V^ 
we  find  one  section  of  the  tribe  engagetl  in  a  new  movt^    1856 ) ;  Kcil,  Hamiluih  d<r  biblhvhen  A  rckaohgie^    \  ^^ 
ment.     With  that  strange  unconsciousness  of  a  coming  '  ( Frankfort -on-the-Main,  1858) ;  Kalis<;h,  i/irfojtr^^'''^ 
doom  which  so  often  marks  the  lost  stage  of  a  decaying    Cntic*U  ComnurUury  oh  6>w«>,  p.  735-744  (Lund.  3.  m*)? 
system,  the  singers  of  the  Temple  thought  it  a  fitting    Brown.  .4 «/tyt«V«M,  1,301-347;  (iiHjwyn,  J#onr«ii»«*/'^** 
time  to  apply  for  the  right  of  wearing  the  same  linen    nw,  i,  5;  Witsius,  IHgtierf.  II.  de  TheocraU  IsraiT^^oT.; 
garment  as  the  priests,  and  jicrsuadetl  tlie  king  that  the  ,  Jennings,  Antiquities,  p.  184-206;  C4irpzov,  Af^^*^' 
conce.s>ion  of  this  pri\'ilege  would  be  the  glory  of  his 
reign  ( Joseph.  A  nt.  xx,  8, 6).     The  other  lx*vites  at  the 
same  time  asl;cd  for  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing in  the  Temple  choruses,  fn>m  which  hitherto  they 
had  U'cn  excluded.     Tlie  destruction  of  the  Temple  so 
soon  after  they  had  attained  the  object  of  their  desires 


TriV.  ( see  Index) ;  Saubert,  6'owm.  rff /?cjcprcio<l. rf 
I/trffr.  ptrsoninj  in  0pp.  p.  288  sq. ;  Gramberg,  Kw^*  ^ 
»rhichtf  d.  Hetit/itwsideen  dts  A  If  en  Tett,  voL  i,  c.  ii*  *  »J" 
land,  A  ntiq.  /Sai  r.  ii,  6 ;  Ugolino,  Sacerdot.  JIthr.  ct-  ^ 
in  his  Thejfdur.  vt»l.  xiii;  Schacht,ilNfm(ic/rcr».  ir<//«* 

^  p.  525sq.;  Bauer,  6'()«f*rf.rf>/«Mi/ii^.  ii,  877  sq.;   ^^ 

rrim  irony  lo  sweep  away  their  occupa-  ;  Ltx.  Bab.  p. 368  sq.;  Willisch,  De Jiiiit Leritarvui  (Iq* 


I- 


caine  as  with  a 
tion,  and  so  to  deprive  thrm  of  everj'  vestige  of  that 
which  had  distinguished  them  from  other  Israelites. 
They  were  merged  in  the  crowd  of  raptivrs  that  were 
scattered  over  tlie  Honian  world,  and  dihapjiear  from  the 
stage  of  history.  The  rabbhiic  schools,  that  n>se  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Jewisli  |H>lity,  fostered  a  stuilicd  and 
habitual  depreciation  ol  the  levitical  order  as  compared 
with  their  own  teachrrs  (M'Caul,  old  Patlig,  p.  435). 
Individual  families,  it  may  lie,  cherished  the  tradition 
that  their  fathers,  as  pri«;sts  or  I^-viit.'s,  had  taken  part 


1708). 

Levites,  Military,  a  name  given  to  such  touM- 
tcrs  in  the  time  of  the  CommonweaUh  as  fille«l  ^ 
office  of  chaplain  in  the  regiments  of  the  PariiaiDC0'i7 

army. 

Levit'icus,  so  called  in  the  Vulgate  from  trettio^ 
.•liietiy  of  the  Levitical  service;  in  the  Heb,  R^P^'^ 
fif  calltd,  being  the  word  with  which  it  begins;  intbe 
Sept.  AfviTtKov;  the  third  book  of  the  Pentitoxk, 
i  called  also  bv  the  later  Jews  O'^JnlB  r*^'!ia,"lawrf** 


in  the  services  of  the  Temple.     If  thi*ir  claims  were  rcc-  ^ 

ogiiised,  they  nrciveil  the  old  marks  of  reverence  in  the  i  priests,*'  and  H'lSa'^IJ  r)"|?TB,  "law  of  offeringi."    *■ 

worship  of  the  synagogue  (comp.  the  KegulatioiLs  of  the  {  our  treatment  of  it  we  have  especial  regttd  to  iN 


Great  Synagogue  of  Loudon,  in  Margoliouth's  Iliat,  of  j  various  sacriticca  enumera(ed» 
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LEvmcus 


L  CfmteHUm — ^Leviticus  contains  the  further  statement 
ad  development  of  the  Sinai  tic  legislationi  the  bcf^in- 
in^  of  which  are  described  in  Exodus.  It  exhibits 
he  kutorictd  iwi^ress  of  this  legislation ;  consequently, 
re  muflt  not  expect  to  find  the  laws  detailed  in  it  in  a 
ftematic  form.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  order 
beerved,  which  aroee  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
nd  of  which  the  plan  way  easily  be  perceived.  The 
rbole  is  intimately  connected  with  the  contents  of  £x- 
dufly  at  the  conclusion  of  which  book  that  sanctuary  is 
escribed  with  which  all  extenud  worship  was  connect- 
d  (£xod.  xxxv-xl). 

Leviticus  begins  by  describing  the  worship  itself  (ch. 
-xvii),  and  concludes  with  persoual  distinctions  and  ex- 
ortations  as  to  the  worshippers  (ch.  xviii-xxvii).  More 
leciflcally  the  book  may  be  divided  into  seven  leading 
sctiunA. 

(I.)  The  Laws  directfy  rtlating  to  Sacrifices  (ch.  i-vii). 
-At  first  <^od  spoke  to  the  people  out  of  the  thunder 
nd  lightning  of  Sinai,  and  gave  them  his  holy  com- 
landments  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator;  but  henceforth 
is  presence  is  to  dwell  not  on  the  secret  top  of  Sinai, 
ut  in  the  midst  of  his  i)eople,  both  in  their  wanderings 
irough  the  wilderness  and  afterwards  in  tlic  Land  of 
romisc.  Hence  the  first  directions  which  Moses  re- 
iivea  after  the  work  is  finished  have  reference  to  the 
Terixigs  which  were  to  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
ibemacle.  As  Jehovah  draws  near  to  the  i)eople  in 
le  tabernacle,  so  the  people  draw  near  to  Jehovah  in 
le  offering.  Without  ofTerings  none  may  appniach 
im.  The  regulations  resfiecting  the  sacrifices  fall  ii^o 
iree  groups,  and  each  of  these  groups  again  consists  of 
decalogue  of  instructions.  Bertheau  has  observed  that 
lia  principle  runs  through  all  the  laws  of  Moses.  They 
•e  all  modelled  after  the  pattern  of  tlie  ten  command- 
lentJS  su  that  each  distinct  subject  of  legislation  is  al- 
ays  treated  of  under  ten  several  enactments  or  provi- 

1.  The  first  group  of  regulations  (ch.  i-iii)  deals  with 
iree  kinds  of  offerings :  the  burnt-offering  (nbi?).  the 
«ac -offering  (nnpp),  and  the  thank-offering  (HST 

cu  Tlie  bomt-offering  (chap,  i)  in  three  sections.  It 
i^ht  be  either  (1)  a  male  without  blemish  from  the 
-rdm  C^^an  yo)  (Ter.8-9),  or  (2)  a  male  without  blcm- 
h  from  the/ocib,  or  lesser  cattle  CKSn)  (vcr.  10-13), 
•  (3)  it  might  be  fowls,  an  offering  of  turtle-<loves  or 
>iiii^  pigeons  (ver.  14-17).  The  sulxlivisituis  are  here 
arked  clearly  enough,  not  only  by  the  three  kintis  of 
cfifice,  but  also  by  the^/brm  in  which  the  enactment 

put.  Each  begins  with,  "  If  his  offering,**  etc.,  and 
kcb  enda  with,  ^  An  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
.vor  unto  Jehovah." 

&.  The  next  group  (ch.  ii)  presents  many  more  diffi- 
dtica.  Its  parts  are  not  so  clearly  marked,  either  by 
x>niinent  features  in  the  subject-matter,  or  by  the  more 
chnical  boundaries  of  certain  initial  and  final  phrases. 
'e  have  here  the  meat-offering,  or  blutMiless  offering,  in 
ur  sections:  (1)  in  iu  uncooked  form,  consisting  of  fine 
>ur  with  oil  and  frankincense  (ver.  1-^);  (2;  in  iu 
wked  form,  of  which  three  different  kinds  are  s])cci- 
id — t>aked  in  the  oven,  friod,  or  iMuled  (verses  4-10); 
\)  the  pn>hibition  of  leaven,  and  the  dirocti(»n  to  use 
dt  in  all  the  meat-offerin;;s  (ver.  11-13) ;  (4)  the  obla- 
on  of  tirst^fniita  (ver.  14-16). 

c  The ^A«/ttiJMOT,»* peace-offering"  (A.V.\  or  "thank- 
fferiiiK**  (Ewald)  (chap.  iii\  in  three  sections.  Strictly 
peaking,  this  falls  under  two  heads:  first,  when  it  is  of 
he  herd;  and,  secondly,  when  it  is  of  the  Jl*trk,  liut 
Ma  last  has  again  its  subdivuion ;  for  the  ftfTering.  when 
>f  the  flock,  may  be  either  a  lamb  or  a  goat.  Acconl- 
ingly,  the  three  sections  arc,  verses  1-6;  7-11;  12-lG. 
Ver.  6  ia  merely  intrrMluctory  to  the  second  cUss  of  sac- 
rifice^ and  ver.  17  a  general  conclusion,  as  in  the  case 
q(  other  law&  This  concludes  the  first  dccaloirue  of  the 
book. 

V.-CO 


2.  The  laws  concerning  the  sin-offering  and  the  tres» 
^or  guilts)  offering  (cha|>.  iv,  v).    The  sin-offering 

(^chap.  iv)  is  treated  of  under  four  specified  cases,  after  a 
short  introduction  to  the  whole  in  ver.  1, 2 :  (1)  the  sin- 
offering  for  the  priest,  3-12;  (2)  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation, 13-21;  (3)  for  a  ruler,  22-26;  (4)  for  one  of  the 
common  people,  27 -3o. 

After  these  four  cases,  in  which  the  offering  is  to  be 
made  for  (bur  different  classes,  there  follow  provisions 
respecting  three  several  kinds  of  transgression  for  which 
atonement  must  be  made.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
these  should  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  the  sin-offering 
or  of  the  trespasa-offering.  See  OrFEKiNo.  We  may, 
however,  follow  Bertheau,  Baumgarten,  and  Knobel  in 
regarding  them  as  special  instances  in  which  a  fvi-offer- 
ing  was  to  be  brought.  The  three  cases  are :  first,  when 
any  one  hears  a  curse,  and  conceals  what  he  hears  (vcr. 
1) ;  secondly,  when  any  one  touches,  without  knowing 
or  intending  it,  any  uiick>an  thing  (ver.  2, 3) ;  lastly, 
when  any  one  takes  an  ttath  uiconsiderately  (verse  4). 
For  each  of  these  cases  the  same  trespass-offering,  *^a 
female  from  the  fiock,  a  lamb  or  kid  of  the  goata,"  ia  aft- 
pointed  ;  but,  with  that  mercifulness  which  character- 
izes the  Mosaic  law,  express  provision  ia  ouule  fw  a  less 
costly  offering  where  the  offerer  is  poor. 

This  decalogue  is  then  completed  by  the  three  regu- 
lations respecting  the  guilt-offering  (w  trespass-offer- 
ing) :  first,  when  any  one  sins  **  through  igiwrance  iu 
the  holy  things  of  Jehovah**  (ver.  14, 16);  next,  when  a 
person,  without  knowing  it,  ^commits  any  of  these  things 
which  are  forbidden  to  be  done  by  the  commandments 
of  Jehovah^  (17-19) ;  lastly,  when  a  man  lies  and  swears 
falsely  concerning  that  which  was  intrusted  to  him,  etc 
(verses  20-26).  This  decalc^ue,  like  the  [troceding  one, 
has  it«  characteristic  words  and  expressions.  The  prom- 
inent word  which  introduces  so  many  of  the  enactments 

is  ^55, "  soul"  (see  iv,  2, 27 ;  v,  1, 2, 4, 16, 17,  vi,  2),  and 

the  phrase,  ^  If  a  soul  shall  sin"  (iv,  2),  is,  with  occasional 
variations  having  an  equivalent  meaning,  the  distinctive 
phrase  of  the  section.  As  in  the  former  decalogue  the 
nature  of  the  offerings,  so  in  this  the  person  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence  are  the  chief  features  in  the  several 
statutes. 

3.  Naturally  upon  the  law  of  sacrifices  follows  the 
law  of  the  priests'  duties  when  they  offer  the  sacrifices 
(ch.  vi,  vii).  Hence  we  find  Moses  dirocteil  to  address 
himself  immediately  to  Aanin  and  his  sons  (vi,  2, 18  = 
vi,  9,  25,  A.y.).  In  this  group  the  different  kinds  of 
offerings  are  named  in  nearly  the  same  order  as  in  the 
two  preceding  decal<»gues,  except  that  the  offering  at 
the  consecration  of  a  priest  follows,  instead  of  the  thank- 
offering,  immc<liatoly  after  the  meat-offering,  which  it 
resembles,  and  the  thank-offering  now  appears  after  the 
trespassH)ffering.  There  are,  therefore,  in  all,  six  kinds 
of  offering,  and  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  the  priest  has 
)iis  distinct  duties.  Bertheau  has  very  ingeniously  so 
distribute<l  the  enactments  in  which  these  duties  are 
prescribed  as  to  arrange  them  all  in  five  decalc^es. 
We  will  bricfiy  indicate  his  arrangement. 

(1 .)  The  first  deialogue.  (a.)  '•  This  is  the  hiw  of  the 
burnt-offering"  (vi,  9,  A.V.),  in  five  enactment^s  each 
verse  (ver.  9-13 )  amtaining  a  separate  enactment.  (6.) 
''And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat-offering"  (verse  14), 
again  in  five  enactments,  each  of  which  is,  as  before^ 
contained  in  a  single  verse  (ver.  14-lH). 

(2.)  The  next  decalogue  is  contained  in  verses  19-30. 
{a.)  Ver.  19  is  merely  intnxluctory ;  then  follow,  in  five 
verses,  five  distinct  directi<ins  with  reganl  to  the  offer- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  consecration  of  the  priests,  the  first 
in  ver.  20,  the  next  two  in  ver.  21,  the  fourth  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  ver.  22.  and  the  last  in  the  latter  part  of  ver. 
22  and  ver.  23.  (6.)  **This  is  the  Uw  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing" (ver.  25 ).  Then  the  five  enactments,  each  in  one 
verse,  extwpt  that  two  verses  (27,  28)  arc  given  to  the 
third. 

(3.)  The  third  decalogue  is  contained  in  ch.  vii,  1-10, 
the  laws  of  the  trespass  offering.    But  it  ia  impassible 
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to  avoid  a  misgiving  as  to  the  Boundness  of  Beitheau's 
dVBtem  when  we  find  him  making  the  worda  "  It  is  most 
holy,"  in  verse  1,  the  tint  of  the  ten  enactments.  This 
he  is  obliged  to  do,  as  venes  8  and  4  evidently  form  but 
one. 

(4.)  The  fourth  decalogue,  after  an  introductory  verse 
(verse  11),  is  conuined  in  ten  verses  (verses  12-21). 


group  of  seven  decalogues.  It  has  referenoe,  we  be- 
lieve, nut  only  (as  Bertbeau  supposes)  to  the  putting- 
away,  as  by  one  solemn  act,  of  all  those  uncleaunesses- 
menttoned  in  ch.  xi-xv,  and  for  which  the  various  ex- 
piations and  cleaiisiugs  there  appointed  were  temporary 
and  insuthcient,  but  also  to  the  making  uf  atonement^  in 
the  sense  of  hiding  sin  or  putting  away  ita  guilu     For 


(5.)  The  last  decalogue  consists  of  certain  general ;  not  only  do  we  find  the  idea  of  cleansing  as  from  defile- 


laws  about  the  fat,  the  bluod,  the  wave-breast,  etc.,  and 
is  compriseii  again  in  ten  verses  (ver.  23-33),  the  verse's 
as  before,  marking  the  divisions. 

The  chapter  cUues  with  a  brief  historical  notice  of 
the  fact  that  these  several  commands  were  given  to  Mo- 
ses on  Mount  iSinai  (verse  35-38). 


ment,  but  far  more  prominently  the  idea  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  often-repeated  word  *1E:,  *'to  cover,  to 
atone,**  is  the  great  word  of  the  section. 


1.  The  first  decalogue  in  this  group  refers  to  clean 
and  unclean  fiesh  (ch.  xi ).     Five  classes  of  animals  u^ 
I)ronounccd  unclean.     The  first  four  enactments  dedare- 
(II.)  An  entirely  historical  section  (chap,  viii-x),  in    what  animals  may  or  may  not  be  eaten,  whether  (I^ 
three  parts.— 1.  In  ch.  viii  we  have  the  account  of  the  i  beasts  of  the  earth  (ver.  2-8),  or  (2)  fishes  (ver.  9-12)^ 
consecration  of  Aanm  and  his  sons  by  Moses  before  the  I  or  (3)  binis  (verse  13-20),  or  (4)  creeping  t-hings  witkM. 
whole  congrt'gation.     They  are  washed;  he  is  arrayed    wuigs.     The  next  four  are  intended  to  guard  againsC^ 
in  the  priestly  veutments  and  anointed  with  the  holy    jxJlution  by  contact  with  the  carcase  of  any  of  theses:: 
oil ;  his  sons  also  are  arrayed  in  their  garments,  and  the    animals :  (5)  ver.  24-26 ;  (6)  ver.  27, 28 ;  (7)  ver.  29-38  ^ 
various  offerings  apt>ointed  are  offered.     2.  In  chap,  ix  j  ^h)  verse  39-40.    The  ninth  and  tenth  specify  the  lasi 
Aaron  offers,  eight  days*  j:fier  his  consecration,  his  fir>itof-  ,  eliuw  of  animals  which  are  unclean  for  food,  (9)  ver.  41 

feringforhimselfand  the  i)eople:  this  comprises  for  him- 

self  a  sin-  and  burnt-  offering,  and  a  peace-  (or  thank-) 
offering.  He  blesses  the  |H.-opU>,  and  fire  comes  <lown 
from  heaven  and  Ci)n»umes  the  burnt-offering.  3.  Ch. 
X  tells  how  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aanm,  eager 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  new  office,  and  perhaps 
too  much  elated  by  its  dignity,  forgot  or  despised  the 
restrictions  by  which  it  was  fenced  round  (Exod.  xxx, 


42,  and  forbid  any  other  kind  of  pollution  by  means  o1 
them,  (10)  verse  43-45.     Verse  46  and  47  arc  merely 
concluding  summary. 

2.  {<:,)  Women's  purification  in  childbed  (chap.  xti>  <^ 

The  whole  of  this  chapter,  according  to  Bertheau,  con.     —  .m-^ 
stitutes  (1)  the  first  law  of  this  decalogue.     (6.)  The  re:=- 


(in.)  The  laics  concerning  purity  and  impurity^  and 
the  appnipriate  sacrifices  and  onlinances  for  putting 
away  impurity  (chap,  xi-xvi).  The  first  seven  deca- 
l<»gues  had  reference  to  the  putting  away  o(  yvilf.  By 
the  appointed  sacrifices  the  separation  between  man  and 
(fod  was  heale<l.     The  next  seven  concern  themselves    the  perf.    It  is  true  that  in  ver&e3,and  also  in 


ver.  24-28;  (6)  ver.  29-37;  (7)  ver.  88,  89;  (8)  ver. 
41 ;  (9)  ver.  42-46;  (10)  ver.  47-59.    This  anangcme 
of  the  several  sections  is  not  altogether  free  from  obje- 
tion,  but  it  is  certainly  supiMirted  by  the  characterihi 
mode  in  which  each  section  opens.     Thus,  for  im 
ch.  xii,  2  begins  with  r-^^iTP  "^2  H^K;  ch.  xiii,  2 
T^'^n'^  '^2  mK,  ver.  9  with  rr^nn  -^3  Pmx  XM, 
so  on,  the  same  order  Iwing  always  ob8er\'ed,  the 
stantive  being  placed  first,  then  "^S,  and  then  the  v< 

except  only  in  ver.  42,  where  the  substantive  is  pla. 
after  the  verb. 

3.  **  The  law  of  the  leper  in  the  day  of  his  eleansimrm 
i.  e.  the  law  which  the  priest  is  to  observe  in  purify  5 
the  le{>er  (xiv,  1-32).  The  priest  is  mentioned  in.  t 
verses,  each  of  wliich  begins  one  of  the  ten  aectiookfl!^ 
this  kw :  ver.  3,  4,  5, 1 1, 12, 14, 15, 10, 19,  20.  In  «^« 
instance  the  word  liHSn  is  preceded  by  *1  conaecuL 


mainiiig  nine  are  to  be  found  in  the  next  chapter  fxiii'       ^ 
which  treats  of  the  signs  of  leprosv  in  man  and  in 

7,  etc),  and,  daring  to  *' offer  strange  fire  before  Jelio-  !  mtnts:  (2)  ver.  1-8;  (3)  ver.  9-17*;  (4)  ver.  ld-23;"(f 

vah,"  |>erished  Ijecause  of  their  presum]ition. 

With  the  house  of  Aaron  began  thi.t  wickedness  in 

the  sanctuar}';  with  them,  then>fore,  began  also  the  di- 
vine punishment.     Very  touching  is  the  story  which 

follows.     Aaron,  though  forbidden  to  mourn  his  loss 

(ver.  6, 7),  will  not  eat  the  sin-offering  in  the  holy  place ; 

and  when  rebuked  by  Mose(>,  pleails  in  his  defence, 

**8uch  things  have  befallen  me:  and  if  I  had  eaten  the 

sinH)ffering  ttMlay,  should  it  have  l>een  accepted  in  the 

sight  of  Jehovah  V'    Moses,  the  lawgiver  and  the  judge, 

admits  the  plea,  and  honors  the  nat4iral  feehngs  of  the 

father's  heart,  even  when  it  leads  to  a  violation  of  the 

letter  of  the  divine  commandinenL 


=--^ 


a&^ 

of 
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the  word  IHSn  occurs  twice;  but  in  both  verses  ft.Viere 
is  M8.  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Vulg.  and  .^kJvl^ 
venjions,  for  the  aUence  of  the  second.     Venes  2  1-^* 


with  the  putting  away  of  impurity.     That  chap,  xi-xv 

hang  together  so  as  to  form  one  series  of  laws  there 

can  be  no  doul)t.     liesides  that  they  treat  of  kindri'd 

subjects,  they  have  their  characteristic  words,  K^i:,    may  be  reganled  as  a  supplemental  provision  in    «:? 

nx^a,  *•  unclean."  •*  uncleanness,'*  'linia,  "iJlia, "  clean,"    where  the  leper  is  tiH)  poor  to  bring  the  required  offer  «jn*^ 

which  occur  in  almost  every  verse.     The  only  question 

is  about  ch.  xvi,  which  by  its  oi)ening  is  connecte<l  ira- 

mediatelv  with  the  occurrence  related  in  ch.  x.     His- 

torically  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  ch.  xvi  ought  to 


4.  The  leprosy  in  a  house  (xiv.  88-57).  It  is  i  -■  «»t » 
easy  here  to  trace  the  arrangement  noticed  in  so  i^"***".^ 
ot  her  laws.  There  are  no  characteristic  words  or  ph  »  f*** 
to  guide  us.     Bertlieau's  division  is  as  follc»ws:  (1  "^ 


^rer. 
fiJ- 


have  followed  ch.  x.  .Vs  thin  onkr  is  neglected,  it  would  ',  JW,  35 :  (2)  ver.  36, 37 ;  (3)  ver.  88 ;  (4)  ver.  89 ;  ( 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  w)me  other  principle  of  arrange- 
ment than  that  of  hiHtorical  setpiencehas  been  adopted. 
'Iliis  we  find  in  the  solonm  significance  of  the  gieat  day 
of  atonement.  The  high-priest  on  that  day  made  atone- 
ment •*  because  of  the  MfW^i/wtM  of  the  children  i»f  Is-    ^ —  ,..,,  .  _., ,    „., ,. 

rael,  and  Ijecause  of  their  trans^gressions  in  all  their  sins"  '  clearly  marked,  as  Bertheau  observes,  by  the  fo"^^  . 
(xvi,  16),  and  ho  "rewnciled  the  holy  plain?  and  the  |  cleanniu^,  which  is  so  exactly  similar  in  the  two  ir^^"?* 
tabernacle  of  the  c<ing«'gation,  and  the  altar**  (ver.  20).    pal  cases,  and  which  doses  each  scries:  (1)  ver.  E  ^J^ 
Delivered  from  their  guilt  and  cleansed  fn>ni  thiir  pol 


40 ;  (6)  ver.  41, 42 ;  (7)  ver.  43-45.    Then,  as 
l(»ws  a  short  summarv  which  doses  the  statute  col 
ing  leprosy,  ver.  54-57. 

5,  6.  The  law  of  nncleanncss  by  isime,  etc,  ir"*  ^ 
decalogues  (xv,  1-15;    xv,  16-81).     The  divis«^«" 


hitions,  fn)m  that  day  forward  the  children  of  Israel  en- 
tere<l  upon  a  new  and  holy  life.  This  was  t\']iified  both 
by  the  onliiuince  that  the  huUock  and  the  goat  for  the 
nin-offering  were  burnt  without  the  camp  (ver.  27),  and 
also  by  the  sending  away  of  the  goat  laden  with  the 
iniquities  of  the  )>eople  into  the  wilderness.  Hence  ch. 
xvi  seems  to  stand  most  fitly  at  the  cud  of  thu  second 


(2)  ver.  2K-;^0.  We  again  give  his  amingemeiit,  tl^/^V" 
we  do  not  pmfess  to  n>gard  it  as  in  all  respects  sati^*^ 
torv. 

(rO  (1 )  Ver.  2,  3;  (2)  ver.  4;  (8)  ver.  6;  (4)  r«r.  ^i 
(5)  ver.  7;  (ti)  ver.  8;  (7)  ver.  9;  (8)  ver.  10;  (9)  vtr, 
11, 12  [these  Itertheau  considers  as  one  cnactmenti ^ 
cause  it  is  another  way  of  saying  that  either  the  •m* 
or  thitujf  wliich  the  unclean  pcnon  toochea  ia  undetf  j 


w  ^ 
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bat,  on  the  same  principle^  venes  4  and  5  might  ju«t  as 
well  form  one  enactment  J ;  (^10)  ver.  13-15. 

(&.)  (1)  Ver.  16;  (2)  ver.  17;  (8)  ver.  1«;  <4)  ver.  19; 
(5)  ver.  20;  (6)  ver.  21;  (7)  ver.  22;  (8)  ver.  28;  (9; 
ver.  24 ;  (10)  ver.  28-30.  In  onler  to  ct>roplcte  this  ar- 
rangement, he  couaiders  ver.  25-27  as  a  kind  of  supple- 
mentary enactment  provided  fur  an  irregular  unclean- 
ne«8,  leaving  it  as  quite  uncertain,  however,  whether 
this  was  a  later  addition  or  not.  Ventes  32  and  33  form 
merely  the  same  general  conclusion  which  we  have  had 


Here  again  we  may  trace,  as  before,  a  group  o^  seven 
decalogues ;  but  the  several  decalogues  are  not  so  clearly 
marked,  nor  are  the  characteristic  phrases  and  the  mtn»- 
ductions  and  conclusions  so  common.  In  ch.  xviii  there 
are  twenty  enactments,  and  in  ch.  xix  thirty.  In  ch. 
xvii,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  six,  and  in  ch.  xx 
there  are  fourteen.  As  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  en- 
actments in  ch.  xviii  are  entirely  separated  by  a  fresli 
introduction  from  tliose  in  ch.  xvii,  Uertheau,  in  order 
to  preserve  tlie  usual  arrangement  of  the  laws  in  deca- 


before  in  xiv,  54-57.  j  logues,  would  transpose  this  chapter,  and  place  it  aAer 

7.  The  Ust  decalogue  ofthe  second  group  of  seven  dec-  f^'-^cix.  He  ob8er^•cs  that  the  laws  inch,  xvii,  and  those 
aMues  is  to  be  found  in  chap,  xvi,  which  treats  of  the  '  *»  <^*»*P-  ^^^  1-^' "«  a^"'  ^  «"«  another,  and  may  very 
mMt  dav  of  atonement.  The  Uw  itself  is  containetl  in  I  ^^^  constitute  a  smgle  decalogue^  and,  what  is  of  more 
verses  1-28.  The  remaining  verses,  29-34,  consUt  of  an  «mportaiice,  that  the  words  in  xvin,  1-5  form  the  natu- 
Bxhortation  to  its  careful  observance.  In  the  act  of  'a*  introduction  to  this  whole  group  of  laws:  "And  Je- 
itonement  three  persons  are  concerned :  the  high-priest,  ^^*»>  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  chil- 
ill  thU  instance  Aaron ;  the  man  who  leads  awav  the  goat  ^,"^n  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  I  am  Jehovah  your 
Tor  Azazel  into  the  wilderness;  and  he  who  bums  the  ^«*:  After  the  doings  of  the  laiid  of  Egypt,  wherein 
ikin,  tlesh,  and  dung  of  the  bullock  and  goat  of  the  sin-  X^  ^^^f^^^  »*»»"  y«  "^V^  do;  and  after  the  doings  of  the 
jffering  without  the  camp.  The  last  two  have  special  ^**  «f  ^^»^'  ^*>»'*»«'  ^  »».""e  >'""»  '**^  >"*  "?^  **'*' 
jurifications  assigned  ihem-the  second  because  he  has  P*»^«'  **»*"  y«  ^'"^^  »"  ^b«f  ordinances,  etc  I  here 
xmchecl  the  goat  la.ten  with  the  guilt  of  Israel  the  third  i  "-  »»owever,  a  point  of  connection  between  chapters  xvii 
>ecaiise  he  has  c«)me  in  contact  with  the  sin-offering.  ^"^  ^^"!  T.*"*"**  ™"*^  "?^  ^  overlooked,  and  which 
The  ninth  and  tenth  enactments  prescribe  what  these    «^""  ^  '"**»«»'«  '*»*^  ^^^"  P^*^***"  »"  our  present  text 

mrilications  are,  ea*^h  (jf  them  concluding  with  the  same    I*  ^\  "K**^  *»;^    A"i^«  *»^  ?I!*?i"*"''  1"  '^}^*^'  ^Vl 

1     ^..^n  Vi«  i«;-«^  >-.  ^^n^^       lu         J   .•       (ver.3-5,ver.6,7,ver.8,9,ver.  10-12,ver.  13,14,ver.l5) 

ormula,  n:n?n  5X  X^n;  ,?  -^nnxi,  and  hence  distin-  |  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ,;^^  ^„j  ^^^.^^  J  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^ 

rnished  from  each  other.     The  duties  of  Aaroiu  conse-  j  hovah  as  compared  with  the  sacrifices  offered  to  false 


lueiitly,  oughu  if  the  division  into  decades  U  correct,  to  j^ods.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  it  was  neccssarv  to  guard 
le  c(»mpn8ed  in  eight  enactments.  Now  the  name  of  ,  against  anv  license  to  idolatrous  practices  which  might 
Uron  u  repeated  eight  times,  and  m  six  of  these  it  is   powibly  be*  drawn  fn.m  the  sending  of  the  goat  for  Aza- 


ireceded  by  the  pcrf.  with  1  conaecut.  as  we  observed  I  zel  into  the  wilderness  [see  Atonement,  Day  of],  es- 
rfts  the  case  before  when  "the  priest"  was  the  pn>muient  I  pecially,  perhaps,  against  the  Egyptian  custom  of  ap- 
if^re.  According  to  this,  then,  the  dccalogi;e  will  stand  peasing  the  evil  spirit  of  the  wilderness  and  averting 
bus :  (1 )  Verse  2,  Aaron  not  to  enter  the  holy  place  al  all  I  his  malice  (Hengstenberg,  Mose  u.  ^Kgyptau,  p.  179;  Mo- 
imea;  (2)  verses  3-5,  with  what  sacrifices  and  in  what  i  vers,  Phduicwr^  i,  369).  To  this  there  may  be  an  allu- 
Irefls  Aaron  is  ti>  enter  the  holy  place;  (3)  verses  tf,  7, ;  sion  in  ver.  7.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  better  and  more 
LATon  to  offer  the  bullock  for  himself,  and  to  set  the  two  sim|)le  to  regard  the  enactments  in  these  two  chapters 
•paxs  before  Jehovah ;  (4)  Aaron  to  cast  lots  on  the  two  (with  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  II,  i,  245)  as  directed  against 
:«>at8;  {p)  verses  9, 10,  Aarou  to  offer  the  goat  on  which  i  two  prevalent  heathen  practices,  the  eating  of  blood  and 


he  lot  falls  for  Jehovah,  and  to  send  away  the  goat  for 
Lzazel  into  the  wilderness;  (6)  verses  11-19,  Aaron  to 
prinkle  the  blood  both  of  the  bullock  and  of  the  goat 
o  aaake  atonement  for  himself,  for  his  house,  and  for  the 


fornication.  It  is  remarkable,  as  showing  how  inti- 
mately moral  and  ritual  obserx'ances  were  blended  to- 
gether in  the  Jewish  mind,  that  abstinence  "  from  blood 
and  things  strangleii,  and  fornication,'*  was  laid  down  by 


rhole  congregation,  as  also  to  purify  the  altar  of  incense  the  apostles  as  the  only  condition  of  communion  to  be 
rith  the  blood ;  (7)  verses  20-22,  Aanm  to  lay  his  hands  |  required  of  Gentile  c<mverts  to  Christianity.  Before  we 
n  the  living  goat,  and  confess  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  |  quit  this  chapter  cme  observation  may  be  made.  The 
hildren  of  Israel ;  (8)  yen&n  23-25,  Aaron  after  this  to  |  rendering  of  the  A.y.  in  ver.  II,  "  for  it  is  the  blood  that 
akc  off^  his  linen  garments,  bathe  himself,  and  put  on  ;  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul,"  should  be, "  for  it  is 
lirf  priestly  garments,  and  then  offer  his  bunit-<iffering  j  the  blo<Ml  that  maketh  an  atonement  by  means  of  the 
,nd  that  ofthe  congregation;  (9)  verse  26,  the  man  by  li/e.'^  This  is  imp(»rUnt.  It  is  not  blood  merely  as 
rbom  the  goat  is  sent  into  the  wilderness  to  purify  him-  such,  but  blood  as  having  in  it  the  principle  of  life  that 
elf;  (10)  verses  27-28,  what  is  to  be  done  by  him  who  i  God  accepts  in  sacrifice ;  for,  by  thus  giving  vicariously 
Hims  the  sin-offering  without  the  camp.  I  the  life  of  the  dumb  animal,  the  sinner  confuses  that  his 

(IV.)  Lates  chiefly  intended  to  mark  the  Separation  be-  \  «**'"  ^^^^*  "  UnMu 
teefM  Israel  ami  the  Heathen  Xutions  (chap,  xvii-xx).—  ^"  ^^'  ^^'"^^  ^^^^  *^«  inlrcMluction  to  which  we  have 
Ye  here  reach  the  great  central  point  of  the  b(H)k.  All '  olre^ih'  alludetl,  ver.  1-5— and  in  which  (Jod  claims  obe- 
roing  before  was  but  a  preparation  for  this.  Two  great '  **»«"<^  *>"  ^**«  ^'^^^^^  ground  that  he  is  Israel's  (;od,  and 
ruths  have  been  esUbUslied:  first,  that  Go<l  can  only  !  ^^^  f«  *^««P  ^"  commandments  is  life  (ver.  5)-there 
«  approached  bv  means  of  appointed  sacrifices;  next,  |  ^"""^  twenty  enactments  concerning  unlawful  mar- 
bat  man  in  nature  and  life  is  full  of  prmuUon.  which  i  "*««»  *»<*  unnatural  lusts.  The  first  ten  are  contained 
DiMt  be  cleansed.  Now  a  third  U  taught,  viz.,  that  not !  ""«  *"  ^^^  v<*"«  (verses  6-15).  The  next  ten  range 
,v  several  cleansings  for  several  sins  and  i>ollutions  can  I  themselves  in  like  manner  with  the  verses,  except  that 
:^ilt  be  put  awav.  The  several  acts  of  sin  are  but  so  j  ^'*''^»  ^ "  *'>^  '-^  contain  each  two.  Of  the  twenty  the 
oaiiv  manifesutions  of  the  sinful  nature.  For  this. !  ^^^  fourteen  are  alike  in  form,  as  weU  as  in  the  repeated 
beref«>re,  also  must  atonement  l>e  made  bv  one  solemn  '  f^^^*?  ^^  H^ir. 


ict,  which  shall  cover  all  transgressions,  and  t  urn  away 
iod^a  righteous  displeasure  fnim  Israel     Israel  is  now 


In  chap,  xix  are  three  decalogues,  introduced  by  the 
words,  "  Ve  shall  lie  holy,  for  I  Jehovah  your  (lod  am 


lemiiided  that  it  is  the  holy  nation.     The  great  atone-  |  holy,"  and  ending  with,  '*  Ye  shall  ol)serve  all  my  stat- 


nent  offered,  it  is  to  enter  u)ion  a  new  life.    It  is  a  se[>- 
trate  nation,  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  the  ser^'ice  of 


[rod.     It  may  not,  therefore,  do  afker  the  alx>minations    and  many  of  them  a  repetition  merely  of  previous  laws. 


utes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them.     I  am  Jeho- 
vah."    The  laws  here  are  of  a  verv  mixe<l  character. 


>f  the  heathen  by  whom  it  is  surrounded.    Here,  conse- 
|uently,  we  find  those  laws  and  (ordinances  which  espe- 


C)f  the  three  decalogues,  the  firnt  is  c<iroprise<l  in  verses 
3-13,  and  may  be  thus  distributed :  (1)  verse  3,  to  honor 


cially  «listinguish  the  nation  of  Israel  from  all  other  na-    father  and  mother;  (2)  ver.  3,  to  keep  the  Sabbath ;  (3) 
tiona 4jf  tlie  earth.  .  1  ver.  4,  not  to  turn  to  idols;  (4;  ver.  4,  not  to  make  mol- 
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l^A^    . 


e  two  enactmenu  being  separated  od  the 

3  as  the  first  and  soctmd  commandments 

i)ecalof^e  or  Two  Tables) ;  (5)  verses  5-8, 

rings;  (6)  ver.  9, 10,  of  gleanings  (7)  verse 

al  or  lie;  (,8)  veise  12,  not  to  swear  falsely; 

,  not  to  defraud  one's  neighbor;  (10)  verse 

es  of  him  that  is  hired,  etc 

t  decalogue,  verses  14-25,  Bertheau  arranges 

14,  ver.  15,  vor.  16<i,  ver.  166,  ver.  17,  ver.  18, 

.er.  1%,  ver.  20-22,  ver.  2»-25.     We  object, 

to  making  the  words  in  IDa,  *^  Ye  shall  keep 

(es,"  a  se|iarate  enact  roent.    There  is  no  reason 

A  mucli  better  plan  would  be  to  consider  ver. 

iisisting  of  two  enactments,  which  is  manifestly 

• 

third  decalogue  may  be  thus  distributeil  r  veise 
r.  266,  ver.  27,  ver.  28,  ver.  29,  ver.  30,  ver.  81,  ver. 
.  83,  84,  ver.  85,  86. 

have  thus  found  five  decalogues  in  this  group. 

leau  completes  the  number  seven  by  transp4»sing, 

i  have  seen,  chap,  xvii,  and  placing  it  immediately 

re  ch.  XX.     He  also  transfers  ver.  27  of  ch.  xx  to 

.t  he  considers  its  proper  pUu:e,  viz.,  after  ver.  6.     It 

at  lie  coiifesseil  that  the  enactment  in  ver.  27  stands 

y  awkwardly  at  the  end  of  the  chainer,  completely 

lated  as  it  is  from  all  other  enactments;  for  ver.  22- 

'  are  the  natural  conclusion  to  this  whole  section.  But, 
Imitting  this,  another  difticulty  remains,  that,  accord- 
iig  to  him,  the  seventh  dei'aloguc  bc'gins  at  ver.  10.  and 
iuotlier  transposition  is  iiecessarA',  so  that  ver.  7,  8  may 
staiul  after  verse  9,  and  so  conclude  the  preceding  series 
of  ten  enactments,  it  is  better,  {lerhaps,  to  abandon 
the  search  for  complete  symmetry  than  to  adopt  a  meth- 
od 9o  violent  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

Jt  should  be  obser^'ed  that  ch.  xviii,6-23,  and  ch.  xx, 
10-21,  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  one  another  that  the 
latter  declares  t)ic  ]K'nalties  attached  to  the  transgres- 
sion of  many  of  the  commandments  given  in  the  former. 
But,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  in  chap,  xvii 
-XX  seven  decalogues,  in  M^conlance  with  the  theory  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  form  a  distinct  section  of  themselves,  of  which 
XX,  22-26  is  the  pn»per  conclusion. 

Like  the  other  sections,  it  has  some  characteristic 
exi>rcssions :  (a)  **  Ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  my 
statutes"  Crpn,  *':30r"2)  occurs  xviii,  4,  5.  26;  xix, 
87 ;  XX,  8,  22,  biit  is  not  met  with  either  in  the  preced- 
ing or  the  following  chapters.  (6)  The  constantly  re- 
curring phrases, "  I  am  Jehovah,*'  **  I  am  Jehovah  your 
(iod,**  *•  Be  ye  holy,  f»)r  I  am  holy,"  "  I  am  Jehovah 
which  hallow  you.**  In  the  earlier  sections  this  plirase- 
ology  is  only  found  in  Lev.  xi,  44,  45,  and  Exod.  xxxi. 
13.  In  the  section  which  follows  (chap,  xxi  -xxv)  it  is 
much  more  common,  this  section  being  in  a  great  meas- 
ure a  (.-ontinuation  of  the  preceding. 

(V.)  We  come  now  to  the  last  group  of  decalogues — 
that  contained  in  ch.  xxi  -xxvi,  2.  The  subjects  com- 
priseil  in  these  enactments  are — 1.  The  iiersfinal  purity 
of  the  priests.  They  may  not  detile  themselves  for  the 
dead;  their  wives  and  daughters  must  lie  pure,  and 
they  themselves  munt  \te  fVtH;  from  all  perw>nal  blemish 
(ch.  xxi ).  2.  The  eating  of  the  holy  things  is  {lermit^ 
ted  only  to  priests  who  are  fn*e  fmm  all  uncleanness: 
thev  and  their  household  onlv  mav  eat  them  (ch.  xxii.  1- 
16 ).  3.  The  offerings  of  Israel  are  to  lie  pure  and  with- 
out blemish  ( ch.  xxii.  1 7-  83).  4.  The  last  st-riea  pn)vides 
for  the  due  celebration  of  the  great  festivals  when  priests 
and  people  were  to  be  gathennl  together  iK'fore  Jehovah 
in  holy  convocation  (ch.  xxiii,  xxv),  with  an  episode 
(ch.  xxiv). 

rp  to  this  point  we  trac<>  system  and  purpose  in  the 
order  of  the  legislation.  Thus,  for  instance,  ch.  xi-xvi 
treats  of  external  purity;  oh.  xvii-xx  of  moral  purity; 
chap,  xxi  -xxiii  of  the  holineM  of  the  priests,  and  their 
duties  with  n^ganl  to  holy  things;  the  whole  i^HH'Iuding 
with  pnivisions  for  the  solemn  feasts  (»n  which  all  Israel 

-**»«rcd  before  Jehovah.     We  will  attain  briefly  indi- 


cate Bertheau's  groups,  and  then  append  some  ^. 
observations  on  this  whole  section. 

a.  Chapter  xxi,  ten  laws,  as  folknrs:  (1)  T«r.  1-3;  (2) 
ver.4;  (3)  ver. 5,6;  (4)v«r.7,8;  (5)  ver.9;  (6)  ver.  10, 
1 1 ,  (7)  ver.  12 ;  (8)  ver.  18, 14 ;  (9)  ver.  17-21 ;  (10)  ver. 
22, 28.  The  first  five  hiws  concern  all  the  priests;  tha 
sixth  to  the  eighth,  the  high-priest ;  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
the  effects  of  bodily  blemish  in  particular  cases. 

6.  Chap,  xxii,  1-16.  ( 1 )  ver.  2 ;  (2)  ver.  8 ;  (8)  ver.  4 ; 
(4)  ver.  4-7;  (5)  ver.  8,9;  (6)  ver.  10;  (7)  ver.  11;  (8) 
ver.  12;  (9)  ver.  13;  (10)  ver.  14-16. 

c  Chap,  xxii,  17-83.  (1)  ver.  li^-20;  (2)  ver. 21 ;  (8) 
ver.  22;  (4)  ver.  23;  (6)  ver.  24;  (6)  ver.  26;  (7)  \n. 
27 ;  (8)  ver.  28 ;  (9)  ver.  29 ;  (10)  ver.  80 ;  and  a  general 
conclusion  in  verse  31-88. 

d,  Chaj).  xxiii.     (1)  ver.  8;  (2)  ver.  ^►-7;  (8)  ver.  8; 
(4)  ver.  9-14;  (5)  ver.  15-21 ;  (6)  ver.  22;  (7)  ver.  24, 
25;  (8)  ver.  27-32;  (9 )  ver.  84, 35 ;  (10)  ver.  86;  vene» 
37,  38  contain  the  conclusion,  or  general  summing  up  of 
the  Decalogue,     (hi  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  a» 
well  as  chapter  xxiv,  see  below. 

e.  Chap,  xxv,  1-22.     (1 )  ver.  2 ;  (2)  ver,  8, 4 ;  (8)  ver. 
5;  (4)  ver.  6;  (5)  ver.»-10;  (6)  ver.  11, 12;  (7)  ver.  18^ 
(8)  ver.  14;  (9)  ver.  15;  (10)  ver.  16;  with  a  ftnm.li»^mg- 
formula  in  verse  18-22. 

/  (^hap.  xxv,  23-38.     (1)  ver.  28, 24 ;  (2)  ver.  26 ;  (8> 
ver.  26, 27 ;  (4 )  ver.  28 ;  (5)  ver.  29 ;  (6)  ver.  80 ;  (7)  ver— 
31 ;  (8)  ver.  32,  33 ;  (9)  ver.  84 ;  (10)  ver.  86-37 ; 
conclusion  to  the  whole  in  verse  88. 

ff.  Chap,  xxv,  89-xxvi,  2.    (1)  ver.  39 ;  (2)  ver.  40-42^ 
(3 )  ver.  43 ;  (^4)  ver.  44, 45 ;  ( 5)  ver.  46 ;  (6)  ver.  47-49 
(7)  ver.  50;  (8)  ver.  51, 52;  {9)  ver.  63;  (10)  ver.  64. 

It  will  lie  obser\'ed  that  the  above  arrangement  is  onl 
completed  by  omitting  the  latter  part  of  ch.  xxiii  and  th 
whole  of  ch.  xxiv.     But  it  is  clear  tkiat  ch.  xxiii, 
is  an  addition,  containing  further  instructions  respects 
ing  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     Verse  89,  as  com^i 
with  veroe  84,  shows  that  the  same  feast  is  referred 
while  ver.  37. 38  are  no  less  manifestly  the  original 
elusion  of  the  laws  respecting  the  feasts  which  are  en< 
merated  in  the  previous  |)art  of  the  chapter.    Ch. 
again,  has  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own.     First, 
have  a  command  concerning  the  oil  to  be  used  in 
lamps  belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  but  this  is  ool; 
re|)«'tition  of  an  enactment  already  g^ven  in  Exod.  xx 
20,  21,  which  seems  to  be  its  natural  place.     Then 
low  directions  aUmt  the  slitwhreaiL     lliese  do  not 
cur  previouhly.     In  Exo<Ius  the  shewbread  is  spo 
of  always  as  a  niatter  of  course,  (.concerning  whic! 
regulations  are  necessar}-  (comp.  Exod.  xxv,  80;  x 
13 ;  xxxix,  3()).     Ijistly  come  certain  enactments 
ing  out  of  a  historical  occurrence.    The  son  of  an 
tian  father  by  an  Israelitish  woman  blasphemes 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  M(»8es  is  commanded  to  s> 
him  in  conse«{uence ;  and  this  circumstance  is  the  c^  ar  ■■•**■ 
sion  of  the  following  laws  being  given :  (1)  That  a  fc  ^l'^^* 
phemer,  whether  Israelite  or  stranger,  is  to  be  st&  »ii^ 
(comp.  Kxod.  xxii.  28) ;  (2)  'lliat  he  that  kills  any  v^sfu 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death  (comp.  Exod.  xxi,  12— S^**^* 
(3)  That  he  that  kills  a  beast  shall  make  it  good    C^^*^ 
found  where  we  might  have  expected  it,  in  the  b^^?*^*^ 
of  laws  Exml.  xxi,  2H-xxii,  16) ;  (4)  That  if  a  man  c^^^ 
a  blemish  in  his  neighlMir  tie  shall  be  requited  in    1'^^ 
manner  (comp.  Ex<h1.  xxi,  22-25).     (5)  We  have  %h^^ 
a  rc|)etition  in  an  inverse  «inier  of  verses  17, 18;  and  (**  ' 


the  injunction  that  then*  shall  be  one  law  for  the 
ger  and  the  Israelite:  (7)  finally,  a  brief  notice  of  tl>* 
infiiction  of  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  the  son  <'^ 
Shelomith,  who  blasphemetL     Not  another  instance  i^ 
to  be  found  in  the  wjiole  ctillection  in  which  anv  biMoF— ' 
ical  circumstance  is  made  the  occasion  of  enacting  a  lav. 
Then,  again,  the  laws  (2),  (8),  (4),  (5),  are  mostly  wp- 
el  it  ions  of  existing  laws,  and  seem  here  to  have  nooun- 
nection  with  the  event  to  which  they  are  referred. 
Either,  therefore,  some  other  circumstances  took  plsce 
at  the  same  time  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, or 
these  isolated  laws,  detached  from  their  prupcf  cooosfr 


LEvmcus  a 

woe  gnnped  together  here,  in  obedience  peib^» 
Be  iniUtiana]  aumutjon. 
L)  Tb«F  decaluguea  an  now  Stlj  ckeed  bf  words 
MHK  ami  Ikrral — pramioe  nf  largnt,  rieliest  b\eea- 
>  time  thkt  hurkpn  uiita  and  i]i>  tlieae  comniand- 
I J  (hreaU  of  uMer  Jestrucciim  lo  those  Ihat  break 
oTeniDt  o(  their  God.  Thua  the  second  i^reat  di- 
1  of  the  law  cIoms  like  the  first,  exce|.i  that  ihe 
put,  nr  Book  of  the  Covenam,  ends  (Lxod.  xxiii, 
I)  with  promian  oT  blessini;  only.  Tkrre  nothing 
d  of  the  judgments  which  are  to  follow  irwin^res- 
beeause  ai  yet  the  covenant  had  not  been  iDide. 
rrhen  once  the  nation  had  freely  enured  into  that 
iaQt,theybouDdthemKlve9l«  accept  its  sanctions, 
nalties,  as  well  as  its  teward&  Nur  can  we  woii- 
ia  these  unctions  the  punishment  of  iran^reBgiun 
■  larger  place  than  the  rcwanla  of  ob«ilieDoc;  fur 


1   in   the  last  * 

•e  are  the  statutes,  and  judgnenls,  and  laws  which 
rah  made  between  him  and  the  children  of  Israel 
mat  .Sinai  by  Ihe  band  of  Moms.'  Chap,  xxvii  is 
petu&r,  again  cloBed,  however,  by  a  Mroilar  formu- 
lich  at  least  shows  that  the  tranwriber  ooooideied 
be  on  integral  part  of  the  originil  Mosaic  le^sU' 
:bauRh  he  might  be  at  a  lou  lo  aeaigii  it  its  |iUce. 
eaa  rlassesil  with  the  other  le«i  regularly  grouped 
■t  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Numbers.     He 

the  aection  Ler.  xxvii-Numb.  x,  lU  as  a  aeries  of 
^menu  to  the  Sinaitic  legislation. 

Itttrgrili/.  —  This  ia  very  generally  admitted.  , 
■  critic*  even  who  are  in  favor  of  different  docu- 
I  in  the  Pentateuch  amign  nearly  Ihe  whole  of  this 
to  oiw  writer,  the  Ehihisi,  or  author  of  the  original 
oent.  According  to  Knobrl,  the  only  portions 
I  are  not  lo  be  referred  to  the  Elohist  are~Moses's 
e  of  Aaron  because  the  goat  of  the  sin-olTering 
leen  burnt  (x,  I6-'M);  the  group  of  laws  in  chap. 
XXI  certain  additional  enactments  respecting  Ihe 
ath  and  the  feast*  of  Weeka  and  of  Tabernacles  , 
i,  part  of  ver.  2,  from  mn^  ^^^ITi,  and  ver.  3,  ver.  j 
h  22,  39-44)i  the  punishments  ordained  tot  bias-  i 
ly,  murder,  etc  (xxiv,  10-23).  the  directions  re-  | 
ing  the  sabbatical  year(xxv,  lH--22),aiid  theptuiD- 
■nd  warnings  contained  in  ch.  xxvi 

consider  the  whole  of  it  to  have  been  bumiwed  from 
nme  auunes.     Ch.  xvii  he  believes  was  iniruluced 

idiiiits,  nevertheless,  that  it  contains  certain  Ekbia- 
fminsofexpreagion,  aslina  Vs,  "allflesh,"  ver.14; 
I3,"s«ii''(.in  the  sense  of -person"),  ver.  10-12, 15 
n.  •■  btaat."  ver.  13 ,  "(3'^!J,  "  offering,"  ver.  4 ,  n^^ 

'  "  after  your  generations,"  ver.  7.  But  it  cannot  be 
>■  the  Elohist,  he  argues,  because  (a)  he  would  have 
*i  it  after  ch.  vii,  or  a(  least  after  ch.  xv;  (A)  be 
I'd  not  bave  repeated  the  prohibition  of  blood,  etc., 
'h  he  had  already  given;  (c)  he  would  have  taken 
'ore  Givonble  view  of  his  nation  than  that  implied 
' ;  and,  lastly,  (if)  the  phraseology  has  aomelhing 

lohistic  Such  reasons  are  loo  transpareiii- 
o  need  serious  disruasion.  He  ob- 
'^  further  that  Ihe  chapter  is  not  ahogei.her  Mosaic. 
-  Btit  rnaclment  (ver.  1-7)  does  iiidecil  apply  only  to 
*'^l<tt«,  and  hohls  good,  therufore,  for  the  time  of.Mo- 
'  But  the  remaining  three  contemplate  the  case  of 
*'Wr>  living  among  the  people,  and  have  a  reference 


^colori 


■It-ITiii-zx,  thoDgh  they  have  a  Jehoviatic  coloring, 
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cannot  have  been  originallj  from  the  Jeboviat.  The 
following  peculiariiiea  of  language,  which  are  worthy 
of  notice,  according  to  Knubel  (Kxod.  uml  Ltritiau  tr- 
Udrl,  in  the  "Kurtg.  Exrg.  Hdiuck."  13S7),  forbid  such 
■  supposi^n,  (lie  more  to  a*  they  occur  nowhere  else  in 
the  O.  T. :  SJ'l,  "lie  down  to"  and  "gender,"  xviii,  28; 
lix.  19,  XX,  IH.  ^3ln,  "confusion,"  xviii,  28.  xx,  li, 
apV,  "gather,"  xu^  9;  xxiii,  22;  a^|,  "grape,"  xix, 
10;  rnK3,  "near  kinswomen,"  xviii,  17;  r^JSa, 
"  Bcoo^ed,"  xix,  20 1  frdlin,  "  free,"  ibid. ;  "B^B 
rahs,  "print  marks."  xix'-Js';  S'pn, "  vomit,"  in  Ihe 
metaphorical  sense,  xviii,  25,  23 ;  xx,  22 ;  nb^S,  "  un- 
circumcised."  as  applied  to  (hiit-treea,  xix,  28;  and 
rnb^':,"bam,"  xviii,  9,11;  as  well  as  the  Egyplisn 
woril  (for  such  it  probably  is)  11371^,  "  ganneot  of  di- 
vers sorts,"  which,  however,  does  occur  once  beside  in 
Deut-xxii,!!. 

According  to  Runsen,  chiqi.  xix  is  ■  genuine  psrt  of 
the  Uosaie  legialaiiuii,  given,  however,  in  its  original 

while  the  general  arranRtment  of  the  Mosaic  laws  may 
perhaps  be  aa  late  as  tlie  time  of  the  judges.  lie  re- 
Tables,  of  which,  and  especially  of  llie  Itrst,  it  is,  in  fact, 
an  exleneion,  cuiisiating  of  two  decalogues  and  one  pen- 
tadofiawa.  Certain  expreaaions  in  it  he  considen  as  im- 
plying that  the  people  were  already  settled  in  the  land 
(ver.  9, 10. 13, 15),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  rer.  23  sup- 
poses aftttart  occupation  of  the  bind.  Hence  he  con- 
cluiles  that  the  revision  uf  this  document  by  the  tran- 

fairly  be  interiireied  as  looking  forward  lu  a  future  set- 
ticment  in  Canaan.  The  great  simplicity  and  liifty 
'  moral  character  of  this  section  compel  us,  says  Runaeii, 
to  refer  it  at  least  to  the  earUer  time  of  Ihe  judges,  if 
nut  to  that  of  Joshua  himself. 

III.  A  ulhrMifily,  tie. — Some  critics,  however,  such  as 
l>e  Wetle,  CrambeTg,  Valkc,  and  otheis,  have  strenu- 
ously endeavored  to  prove  that  the  laws  contained  in 
Leviticus  originated  in  a  period  much  later  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed:  but  the  following  obser^'stions  suHicienl- 
ly  au|^rt  their  Musalcal  origin,  and  shuw  that  the 
;  whole  of  Leviticus  is  historically  genuine.  The  laws  in 
I  chap,  i-vii  contain  manifest  vestiges  of  the  Moaaical  pe- 
I  riod.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Exodus,  when  Ihe  priests  are 
I  mentioned,  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  named;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  chap,  i,  4,  7,  8, 11,  etc  The  tabernacle  is  the 
sanctuary,  and  no  other  place  of  worship  is  mentioned 
anynhere  {i,  3 ;  iii,  (f,  IB,  etc).  The  IsruJiics  nre  al- 
wa}-s  described  le  ■  cnngregition  (iv,  18  sq.),  under  the 
command  of  the  eAferj  ^  Iht  amgrtgalion  (iv,  l<i|,  or  of 
a  rvltr  (iv,  22).  Everylhing  has  reference  to  life  in 
a  camp,  and  that  camp  commanded  by  Moses  (iv,  12, 
21 ;  ^-i,  1 1 ;  xiv,  3 :  xvi.  26,  2S).  A  later  writer  couU 
scarcely  have  placed  himself  so  entirely  in  the  times, 
and  so  completely  adopted  the  moilcs  of  ihinkiiiR  of  the 
age  of  Mows;  especially  if,  as  has  been  asserted,  these 
laws  gradually  sprung  from  the  nsagea  of  Ihe  people, 
and  were  wrilien  cicmn  at  a  later  period  with  the  object 

so  entirely  belit  the  Mosaical  age  that,  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  requiremeiiis  of  any  later  period,  they  roust 
have  undergone  some  modification,  accommodation,  and 
a  peculiar  nHide  of  inteqiretation.  This  inconvenience 
would  have  been  avoided  by  a  person  who  intended  to 
forge  laws  in  favoi  of  Ihe  Uler  modes  of  Leviticjil  woi^ 

'  ship.  A  forjger  would  have  endeavored  to  identify  the 
past  as  much  as  possible  with  the  present. 

I      The  aection  in  chap,  viii-x  Is  said  to  have  a  mythiod 

narrated  in  ch.  ix,  24.  But  what  could  have  been  the 
iudui¥ment  tn  forge  this  sectinnV  It  ia  said  that  the 
priests  invented  it  in  order  to  nipporl  Ihe  authority  of 
Ihe  sacerdotal  caste  by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  Aaroo'i 
t  to  such  an  intention  the  nuialioii 
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of  the  crime  committed  by  Nadab  and  Abiha  is  striking-  tern  and  t^'pe  of  heavenly  things" — that  the  sacrifloo 

ly  opposed.     Even  Aarun  himself  here  appears  to  be  of  the  law  pointed  to  and  found  their  interpretation  in 

rather  remiss  in  the  observance  of  the  law  (comp.  x,  IC  the  Lamb  of  (iod — that  the  ordinances  of  outwanl  pnri- 

sq^  with  iv,  22  sq.).    Hence  it  would  seem  thfit  the  for-  tication  signified  the  truer  inward  cleansing  of  the  heart 

gery  arose  fn>m  an  opposite  or  anti-hierarchical  tenden-  and  conscience  from  dead  works  to  ser\'e  the  li\'ing  God. 

cy.     The  tictiou  would  thus  ap|)ear  to  have  been  con-  One  idea,  moreover,  penetrates  the  whole  of  this  vast 

trived  without  any  motive  which  could  account  for  its  and  burdensome  ceremonial,  and  gives  it  a  real  glory, 

origin.                  '  even  afMirt  from  any  prophetic  signiticanoe.     ilolincM 

In  ch.  xvii  occurs  the  law  wliich  forbi<l8  the  slaugh-  is  its  end.    Holiness  is  its  character.    The  tabernacle  is 

ter  of  any  beast  except  at  the  sanctuary'.     This  law  holy — the  vessels  are  holy — the  offerings  are  most  holy 

could  not  be  strictly  kei)t  in  Palestine,  and  had  there-  unto  Jehovah— the  garments  of  the  priests  are  holy, 

fore  to  undergo  some  moditicatiou  (Deut.  xii).     Our  All  who  appntaoh  him  whose  name  is  **  Holy,**  whether 

opponents  cannot  show  any  rational  inducement  for  con-  priests  who  minister  to  him  or  people  who  worship  be- 

triving  such  a  fiction.     The  law  (xvii,  6,  7)  is  adapted  fore  him,  must  themselves  be  holy.     It  would  seem  as 

to  the  nation  only  while  emigrating  from  Egypt.     It  if,  amid  the  camp  and  dwellings  of  Israel,  was  ever  to 

was  the  object  of  this  law  to  guard  the  Israelites  from  be  heard  an  echo  of  that  solemn  strain  which  fills  the 

falling  into  the  temptation  to  imitate  the  Eg>'ptian  rites  courts  above,  where  the  seraphim  cry  one  to  another, 

and   sacrifices  offered  to  he-goats  (D'^'^'^rb,  $eirim,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy. 

*'  devils,"  Sept.  fjiarata,  Vulg.  dantones),  which  wonl  V.  Commmta Hen.— The  following  are  the  special  ex- 

signifies  also  dainions  representetl  under  the  form  of  he-  egetical  helps  on  the  whole  or  major  part  of  thU  book, 

goats,  and  which  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  desert  ^«  the  most  important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk: 

(comp.  Jablonskv,  Panthfon  .Effyptiacuni,  i,  272  sq.).  Origen,  KSrIecta  (in  Opp,  ii,  179);  also  UitmUia  (ibid,  iv. 

The  Uws  concerning  foot!  and  purifications  appear  1*^)'  Kph"*"™  Syrus,  i^jy/nna/io  (in  Syriac,  in  Opp.  ii, 

cspeciallv  important  if  we  remember  that  the  people  236);  Theodoret,  Qutettumet  (in  Greek,  in  Opp.  i);  Isi- 

emigrated  from  Egvpt.     The  fundamental  principle  of  d<»^  Hi»»palcn8is,  Commetttaria  (m  Opp.  i) ;  Bcde,  Qiitr*' 

these  laws  is  undoubtedly  Mosaical,  but  m  the  individ-  '«^«  (">  <^'  ^i") ;  *!«  /«  ^«^.  (»«</.  iv);  Hesychi- 

ual  appUcation  of  them  there  is  much  that  stronglv  re-  "»»  ^^  ^'«^*'-  < »"  ^''«<'*'»  ^«"^  '^'»  4to;  also  in  the  Bib- 

minds  us  of  Egypt.     This  is  also  the  case  in  Lev.  kviii  '•«  '*^'"-  ^"'''- "") ;  Claudius  Taurinensis,  Prafatio  (in 

sq.,  where  the  Uwgiver  has  manifestly  in  view  the  two  Mabillon,  I  eftr.  Analect.  p.  90) ;  Hugo  k  St. Victor, .4i»- 

opposites,  Canaan  and  Egypt.     That  the  lawgiver  was  »»'"'«'»»«  (m  Opp.  i);  Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  In  Lerit.  (in 

intimatPly  acquainted  with  Egypt  is  proved  by  such  Ojtp.i^i-^Q);  Kadulphus Flaviacensis, Cowwm/aria  (C<d. 

remarks  as'hint  at  the  Egj-ptian  marriages  with  sisters  l^^-  f"^»<> '  ^^  »°  the  BMta  Mar.  Pair,  xvii,  47) ;  Pe- 

(xviii,3) ;  a  custom  which  stands  as  an  exception  among  siktha-Mmus,  Comntentartus  (includ.  Numb,  and  Dent] 

the  prevailing  habits  of  antiquity  (^Diod.  Siculus,  i,  27;  (*""»"»  ^he  Heb.  m  Ugohno,  Theiaur.  xv,  997;  xvi  sq.); 

Pausanias,/««trn,i,7).  Phr>'gio,  Krjtlanalio  [together  with  1  Tim.]  (Basil 


when  its  pretlictions 'refer  to  the  whole  futurity  of  the  canius,  Intfrrprttatxo  (L.  R 1580, 8vo) ;  Babington,.Vo^« 

nation.    It  is  impossible  to  sav  that  these  were  vaticinia  (»"  "'"''^'  P-  ^^)  ?  I'ela'gu^  Camfnentarius  (Ups.  1604, 

ex  evmtu,  unless  we  would  assert  that  this  book  was  4'")?  Lonnus,C'omm«i/annLudgun.  1619,1622;  Duar. 

written  at  the  close  of  Israelitish  historv.     Wo  must  '^-O?  Antwerp,  1620,  fol.);  WiWet,  Sixfold  Comrnen/ark 

rather  grant  that  passages  like  this  are  'the  real  l>asis  (L<'n^»-  >^»31,  fol.) ;  Franzms,  dmimentarius  (Lips.  1696, 

on  which  the  authority  of  later  prophets  is  chieflv  built,  "^^o);  Spanheim,  OftwrrahcwM  (m  Opp.  ui,  617) ;  Coe- 

Such  passages  prove  also  in  a  striking  manner  that  the  «^"»«^  Obserratwtits  (m  Opp.  i,  158):  •Patrick,  Comm^ 

lawgiver  had  not  merely  an  external  aim,  but  that  his  '"ry  (Lond.  1698, 4to;  also  m  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whit- 

Uw  had  a  deeper  puqwse,  which  was  clearly  understood  ^X'^  f^ommentary);  Dassovius,  Scho/ta  (Kilom.  1707. 

bv  Moses  himself.     That  puqiose  was  to  reguUte  the  "^^o);  Ilagemann,B^rocArt/fi^wi  (Brunswick,  1741, 4t»); 

national  life  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  consecrate  the  •KosenmUller,  *SrAo/w  (Ups.  1824, 8vo);  Honaey,Aof« 

whole  nation  to  God.    See.  especiaUv,  chap,  xxv,  18  sq.  On  Bibi.Cnt.  i) ;  •Bertheau,  Die  Si^hm  (irupptn  Mob.  Ge- 

Although  this  section  has  a  «^neral  bearing,  it  is  never-  **'^^  (^P^*  '*^^^»  ^^'"^  5  James,  Sermont  (Loud.  1847, 8vo); 

theleas  manifest  that  it  originated  in  the  times  of  Moses.  *Bonar,  Commtntary  (Lond.  1851  [3il  ed.],  1861 ;  N.Y. 

At  a  later  period,  for  instance,  it  would  have  been  im-  ^^'^^  ^^'*»);  *Bu»h,Ao/f*(N.\.1852.12mo);  C'umming, 

practicable  to  promulgate  the  law  concerning  the  Sab-  ^"'^^w/;*  (Lond.  18,>4, 12mo);  ♦Knobel,  Krllanm</  [m- 

bath  and  the  year  of  jubilee;  for  it  was  soon  sufficienUv  <^^"'*-  Kx«*]  (^o^  "  <>»  the  Kutizgef.  Ertg.  I/dbck,  Lpt 

proved  how  far  the  nation  in  reality  remained  behin'd  1*^7, 8vo);  Newton,  now^^A/*  (Lond.  1867,1 2mo);  ♦Ka- 

the  ideal  Israel  of  the  law.     Tlie  sabbatical  law  bears  ^^^^  Commentate  (London,  1857  sq.,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Seiis, 

the  impress  of  a  time  when  the  whole  legislation,  in  its  ^'^^^  "»  ^'*^-  ^^^^^  ^^^»  ^'^<>)i  *^^  Commentar 

fulness  and  glor\',  was  dirc<;tlv  communit^ated  to  the  0"  ^'**^'  "  ^^  ^^  Pentateuch,  Leipsic,  1862,  Edinb.  1866, 


people  in  such  a'  manner  as  to  attract,  penetrate,  and  **^®)i  S>pl»™'  Commenfar  (in  Heb.  Vienna,  1862,  folio): 

command.  Wogue.  Jjeviliqve  (vol.  iii  of  his  Pentatrvqvty  Par.  1864.^^^ 

IV.  We  must  not  quit  this  book  without  a  word  on  J"""! '  "^^y^Cornmn^ary  (Lond.  and  Andover,  1872-^ 

wliat  may  be  called  iV<  *;>iri/w«/ ni^anim/.    ThatsoeUln  **^'"^-     ^>^  *  tNTATEUCiL 

orate  a  ritual  looked  bevond  itself  we  cannot  doubt.     It        Levity  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  certain  light 

was  a  prophecv  of  things  to  come:  a  shallow  whereof  ^^  of  spint  in  opposition  to  gravity.    Nothing  can 

the  subsunce  'was  Christ  and  his  king.iom.     We  mav  '""'*  P^P*'  '*^""  ^"'  *  Chnstian  to  wear  an  air  of  ch« 

not  always  be  able  to  say  what  the  exjict  relation  is  be-  f»l»ws,  and  to  watch  against  a  morose  and  gloomy  < 

tween  the  type  and  the  antitvi>e.     Of  many  things  we  P<»i^»on-    But,  though  it  be  his  privUegc  to  rejoice, ye 

may  be  suri  that  they  Ulonged  only  to  the  nation  to  *'«  '"'^^^  ^  cautious  of  that  volatiUty  of  spirit  whicF 

whom  thev  were  given,  containing  no  pniphotic  sigiiifi-  tl»aracterizes  the  unthinking,  and  marks  the  vam  prr 

ranee,  but*  serving  as  witue8w»s  and  signs  to  tlicm  of  ^*'~^''-     '^"  ^  cheerful  without  le\*ity,  and  grave  witl 

God's  coveiumt  of  grace.     We  may  hesitate  to  pro-  ""^  austerity,  forms  both  a  happy  and  dignified  charsi=^ 

nouiiee  with  Jen)me  that  "  everj'  sacrifice,  nay,  almost  ^^'     °^®  Idle  Wobds. 

every  sylUble— the  garments  of  Aaron  and  the  whole        Levy  (O*?,  ma$y  tribute^  as  usually  rendered),  a  tt0''^^ 

Levitical  system — breathe  of  heavenly  mysteries;"  but  or  requirement  of  service  imposed  by  Eastern  kings  f«J^ 

we  cannot  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  not  ac-  public  works,  hence  a  gang  or  company  of  men  im| 

knowledge  that  the  Levitical  priests  '* served  the  pat-  into  such  scrxice  (1  Kings  v,  IB,  14;  ix,  15).    In 
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other  terms  (nh:f,  1  Kings  ix,  21 ;  Dn'l,  Numb.  Fairfield  West  AssocUtioo  in  1796.     In  the  autaron  of 

.xxxlTaS)  are  employed  'in  connection  with  this,  to  de-  ^^^  y«*'.^«  j;^*"™*,  '"''^'^  i"  ^'^It  ^""^^^^  *".M!!^'*  ^^^ 

note  the  exacrtoa  of  tribute.     Sec  Tribute.  ^«^«^  ""^^  » '  •„^-    "f  ^•f'  *^1«-*^  •  ^'"«f«  "*^  l^nnceto" 

j^i.             c^  f       o  J!>emiiiary  in  1812.    r  or  six  vears  he  acted  as  correspond- 

liew  CJ&ew.     ijee  Loo  Giioa  i„^  secretary  uf  the  Iteligiu'us  Tract  Society,  afterwards 

I«ew^d  (Toviipac,  fcrtrf,  Acts  xvii,  5),  Lewdness  the  American  Tract  Society.    Having  resigned  that  po- 

Cpaiiovpyjifia,  mUchuf,  Acts  xviii,  14),  are  used  else-  sition  in  1820,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 

^vhere  in  their  proper  sense  of  lictiUioumeu  (HST,  etc,  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society.    He  died  in  1862. — 

.JuiiK.xx.6;  Ezek. often;  Jer.xi,15;  xiii,27;  Ho8.\4,9;  Wilson, /'/ip^.  Higt,  Alimumc,  1863,8.  v. 

»»!ice  for  nJlba3,  the  partM  ofshaiM,  Hos.  ii,  10\  Leycson  Nobis  is  the  name  of  a  poem  which  was 

_         ,      ,';'                  r     .....     .        '    X        .  extensively  circulated  among  the  Waldeuses  m  the  15th 

-  f'^^i'^  HiKSCiiKi^  a  Jewish  rabbi  who  was  born  in  centur>'.    It  exhorts  to  repeuunce  and  to  Christian  life, 

J  *  21  in  PoUnd,  and  died  at  Iferiin  in  1800,  is  noted  for  ,,^j  ^^^^  ^f  j,^^  temptations  to  which  the  wicked  sub- 

»iw  sttitudetowaKls  Moses  Mendelssohn.     I^win  was  j^^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^„^j  ^^^  ^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^  punishments  for 

<.hief  rabbi  ofPrussiam  the  days  of  the  great  Jewish  phi-  ^j^      Some,  among  them  Dickhoff,  contend  that  the 

lc«r»pher,  and  severely  censiire<l  Mendelss<,hn  for  ration-  originated  with    the   Ifc.hcmUn  Brethren,  but 

«lwtic  views  expresseil  in  his  correspondence  with  La-  ^.^^^^^  ^„ j  ^^^        i„^li„^  ^^^  j,,^     ^^.^1    ^^i^,„  ^1,^^  ^he 

-w-ater  [see  Mendki^soiin  j,  and  in  his  translation  of  the  u  Levczon"  belongs  to  the  Waldeiisian  Uterature.     The 

:i>eiitateuch  into  (;erman.    To  the  credit  of  Lewin,  hovr-  ^^^  j^  j^„  -^  ^j^^^^ved  from  the  first  words  of  the  poem, 

^ver,  it  roust  b^  sUted  that  he  by  no  means  condemned,  ^i^j^^  are  ^'Leyczon  nobitr  {lectvt,  sermon).     See  ZtU- 

^>T  permitted  the  condemnation  of  Mendelssohn  as  a  her-  ^..h.ijtf,  hi»L  iheol  1864, 1865 ;  Heraog,  Die  ranuiniscken 

«^;tic,  fts  Landau  and  other  Polish  rabbis  were  incuned  to  WaUleiwfr  etc  (Halle  1853). 

<Jo.      See  Grata,  Getch,  der  Juden,  xi,  45  sq.  Leydeoher,  MEu:iiioR.  a  Calvinistic  theologian, 

lae^V'is,  Issao,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  was  bom  at  Middelburg  in  1642.     He  became  i>astor  in 

1-  >i>m  Jail.  21. 1746  (O.  S.),  in  Stratford  (now  Huntington),  the  province  of  Zealand  in  16(>2,  was  ap|>ointed  professor 

^  *-4>nii.;  gpraduated  at  Yale  College  in  1765;  enterctl  the  at  Utrecht  in  1678.  and  died  in  1721.    He  was  an  ardent 

«-niiiii»try  in  March,  1768;  and  was  ordained  pastor  at  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 

"Wilton,  C^onn.,  Oct.  26, 176H.    He  resigned  his  charge  in  violently  opposed  the  systems  of  Cocceius  and  1  Descartes, 

^Vuiie,  1786,  and  was  installed  (October  18, 1786,  pastor  in  the  works  of  Drusius,  Spencers  book  l>e  l^yibu*  Uebra- 

^  vreenwich,  and  there  he  labored  until  Dec.  1, 1818,  when  orum^  and  the  Lutheran  tendencies  of  Witsius.     Very 

le  i^sve  up  the  work  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  learned  in  theological,  rabbinical,  and  ecclesiastical  lit- 

ie  died  Aug.  27, 1840.    In  1816  he  was  made  a  member  erature,  he  distinguished  himself  by  wielding  a  strong 

•f  Yale  College  Corporation,  but  resigned  in  1818.     He  pen  in  favor  of  the  iCeforraed  theological  system.  Among 

»ubliahed  a  few  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  J  nno/lif  his  apologetical  works  are  Dt  rerifafe  Jidei  Ite/hrmata 

^Z*  the  American  Pulpit ^  i,  i»62.  ejtudemque  sanctUate^  *.  Commeuiarius  ad  Cattch. Pala- 

I.ewi8,  John  Nltohie.  a  Presbvterian  minister,  '»"•  (Ij'ltrajecti,  1694,  4to):— 7>  <fconomia  trium  perto- 

was  b<»rn  in  Westchester  (X,  X.  Y.,in'l808.     He  grad-  """"^  ^  ^i^*^  *"'"'"  *«"»•  '»*'*»  •«•»  ?"**"*  UMverm 

a;i.ated  at  Yale  CoUege  in  1828,  and  studied  theology  both  ^/ormafa^fides  trrtui principiis  congruo  nexu  txplicatiir 

^t  Andover  and  Princeton,  and  was  license<l  at  (ioshen,  Cl'^J-  ***  *<^<^"- 1<^*-'  1*^™«)  —  ^'^riias  evamjeUca  trium- 

2*4.  Y.,  in  18:J2.     He  preached  for  a  numlier  of  years,  i**^"*  <^  erroribtis  qtiorumruf  sttulorum  —  opus,  quo 

(»Tincipally  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  then  pn'tcipia  Juiei  R^Jormatte  denumgtratUur  (Traj.  1688, 

^  tiosen  secreurv  of  the  Central  American  Education  So-  •**») :  —  also,  //w/onVi  ea^esia  Africaiue  iUugtrata  pro 

^  iety  in  New  York.    He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  f<^i*^*Mf  Rf^jhrnuita  reritate  et  libertate  (Ultraj.  169<),  4to). 

^^num's  Miigazine,  and  wn»te  a  Manual  for  the  Pres-  W«  controversial  works  against  Cocceius  met  with  great 

l,%rterian  Church.     He  died  in  186L— WUson,  /Ve#«y-  ^"ccess,  »)ecause  they  discussed  the  question  with  great 

^^rian  Hittorical  Almanac^  1863.  clearness.     Amimg  them  we  notice  his  Synopsis  coniro- 

T  ^_j«  lur^^^^      X*  »u    !•  »     •  •  *             1  rersiarum  de  fcultre  et  testainento  Dfi,  gute  hniie  in  Bel- 

Iiewis,  Moses,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  1)om  m  ^     .t    •  luoi,  »     \       i-         -^  .•       j* 

s-C^'^bury.Yt.,  May  19, 1797,  and  early  decided  upon  the  *'...              j           n        ^           •               l    t-    -     m,  , 

:  n:^»J.  ..  k:.  ..^..u  IrKAr.      u-^ -».\v-^i  *k    .        n-  ntumum  ad  nonnuua*  conirotersuit.  qua  hoflui  m  Jiel- 

rx«  >  nutry  as  his  work  of  life.     He  entered  the  travelling;  ^       ,                •     .•    .           #.  •  /i   •       »r.    . 

c-r>,.McrioQ  in  1831  in  the  Mew  H«m,»hire  Conference.  ^^rT^'"'  *  '""T?- •',^'•7'"  .^"  ItT  "  wk"''* 

.Vrt«  five  ye«,  of  faithful  and  nuccUid  lain,™  a.<.  an  ^*']^'  *^"\\7/'T', *"'.   ?  .f  ^     •    '  •?' '.'      ,    i,     .  'S 

i»iiiM>.»»  #v:i:«»  K*-ui»  «^»«.^ii^i  ui^  »     -„*:-^  r^  yet  a  youthful  student  at  the  universitv  Levdecker  had 

I  c  1 1  lerant,  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  "^  • .   •      •!...•            i.-i  t-    i    ^   i-      *     •        •.   • 

vVftAftir  ^* u-     '^u  *u    1          r-^       •      u*     I  P*>d  special  attention  to  Hiblical  studies,  and,  iniided 

t.  ne  etTeetive  ranks,  with  the  hope  of  resuming  his  place  J        ,*^      ,      ...         ,          -..-j            ui 

"  -Witor  at  no  distant  day  with  recuperateil  ,>hv«ical  ^^  *  ^f^  "'''"•  7'1«  "I'"'  «nde8  .n  the  e.x|,l«ra- 

"•^rength,  which,  howe^r,  he  never  nilizcL     DurinK  '7  "f  B'W'J^"""^    !"  f" 'f  T^  ^^"  .'7      '«  T'" 

tfiirt^r    - lu    -    .  ■     J    •.»  cal  and  ciencal  pursuits,  he  UNjked  about  for  a  held  on 

''"*"'y-four  years  he  sustained  either  a  supernumerary  or  i-  t  u        •  i»        li.  n                  .u-     i      ^        .    ^ 

"•P«ra„„uate-I  lelation'to  hU  Oniferenci    In  l»44the  *•'";''  ^'  ""/*  ,  l";"«'«'''>'.  ""'"'*'  ""» .<'<'l'«""«''"  °[ 

^«w  Hampshire  Omferenoe  waa  divided,  and  the  Ver-  ''«"'''«•<;•»  »<"-  .vol'"™  h'™  anew     AttemptuiK  to  tit 

inonr   ti    e  ^              ^.-^  .   i       j     r  •»  t      •     i«  •  the  works  of  (jodwiu  (Mmtts  and  Aanm)  and  Cuiueua 

.  "t.  Conference  constituted,  and  of  it  Lewis,  liviiic  //,#>./•      ,i  i       \  .    i  •         a      -    \                 i 

**^thi.,  »u-.  r— •. t^i  ^         /I     i-            u                      ^  (De  Hepublica  tJebrfror.)  to  his  academical  purposes,  be 

,     '''*Ui  the  limits  of  the  new  Conference,  became  a  mem-  ,.             i  .1    •    •      «.  •               1     .    l      .. 

'^'-      He  died  Sept.  26, 1869.     "  In  the  <lome«tic  circle  "^'"  '»V«"7™' «""'  "'"".fticiency,  and  -et  about  to  p«^ 

''''•hcrLewb  w»  beloved  and  honored;  in  the  com-  T           I  «  mure  co,..ou«  treat.K,  wh.c  .  .,  eveor- 

"^Un;»,.  -  »•  .^  -  .  1  -  r  ui          J  •    .u    /■»»-      u        -n  where  marked  bv  a  vigorous  and  independent  judgment. 

**«uty  active  and  reliable,  and  in  the  Chiin'h,  a  pillar  ,..|  i   i              *i       .  k-                  .    .u    urivT^    "    r 

"r,»t»w,gth,  a  aafe  couniellor,  and  a  liberal  contribo  tor  to  ^  '".^  '"  ^  k         .   *■"  •^"'-'™""  "i.'^*    '^^'""•**  "j 

■"  the  intereata  of  the  Churd.  of  hi.  choice."-.V,«Bf«  '*  '  ••"""*•  "?  'l"*"*"    •"  «""  "'^,'"""  *""  ""P^ 

'if  Con/*  ig-n  (man  Index)  ^  moreover,  keeps  a  shuqi  eye  on  the  extravagancies 

T,^  '  _-J  '  of  Christian  writers,  and  his  work  censures  with  even- 
in  1^7*^  ^**®™^'*"'"^®P^"*^*^"*^™*"*®^*^''^**  *^"*  handed  justice  the  weU-kmmn  rabbinism  of  the  Bux- 
^t  I'v*'    "®  waspastor  of  an  rnde|)endent  congregation  turfs  and  the  Kfnjpti^m  of  Spencer  {De  Uqibus  Ilebr,), 

^^i^^^^"*    ^^**"**'  ^"*"  *^^  ^^  ^^'^'  ^^^  '*^"  "^  *'"*  't  ^  ""^^'  charaJteri.'itic  of  this  unsparinir  crili<:i.«^ 


ism  of  the 


'^    — ^' —^•"  "■'  •«■«  -  "•■jf  ».^».'«  v'"^-/  •    "•  •-".«'-  iQ  wn<xse  inform  ttuim*  ne  prefixes  the  predicate  pro- 

^^A'^  ^***^^"~'^"^^"*'  /^irfM/'wry  ofliritUh  y^„,,,.     x^Mi  nix  tUssertations  .if  thu*  apiHiiidix,  what- 

Ainer%can  Authors^  voL  ii,  s.  v.  ^.y^,^  may  be  thought  »>f  the  authtir'n  views,  arc  valuable 

.    IiewlSi  Zechariab,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  stud-  for  their  learning,  and  interesting  as  closely  bearing  on 

^  thc<ilogy  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  licensed  by  the  the  questions  now  raised  on  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
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Especial  mention  amon^  his  Biblical  works  is  due  to  his  | 
archaBological  treatise  ontitle<l  Ik  Hrpublica  Bt^ro'orum  ' 
(Amst,  1704,  thick  f(»l.  vol.),  which  is  one  of  the  lar^jit 
repertories  ever  written  on  tlie  wide  subject  of  Hebrew 
antiquities,  and  exhibits  in  an  eminent  degree  vast 
stores  of  scriptural,  rabbinical,  and  historical  learning. 
Added  to  the  interest  of  the  subject  are  dissertations  on 
the  Hebrew  laws  and  customs,  both  political  and  relig- 
ious, interM'oven  in  a  historical  narrative,  in  which  the 
sacreil  history  is  developed,  by  e|K>chs,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  tlie  latest.  The  author,  in  his  ])rogreHS,  learn- 
edly investigates  the  histor\',  jmripatfu^  of  the  leading 
<rentile  nations,  very  mui>h  alier  the  manner  of  Shuck- 
fonl  and  Kuseiell  in  their  Conutrfiom.  This  valuable 
work,  on  which  I^*vdecker'»  fame  deserves  mainlv  to 
depend,  is  singularly  enough  ignonxl  in  Schweizer*s 
sketch  of  the  author  in  llcrzog  (see  lielow).  A  com- 
plete list  of  his  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cnptirthti- 
i$che  Kirchvn-iligl,  A .  m.  A'.  Test,,  etc.,  ii,  G-25.— Ilerzog, 
RtalrEncykhp.  viii,  JWiO ;  (iass,  !hnjmeuyt«chichtty  voL  i- 
iii ;  Kitto,  Cydop,  HUiL  Lit.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Ley  den,  John  of.    See  I^kkhou). 

Leyden,  Lucas  van,  one  of  the  mo^t  cele))rated 
painters  of  the  early  Dutch  school,  noteil  for  hit»  success 
in  sai'red  art,  was  bom  in  Ley  den  in  1494.  Ilitt  talents 
were  early  developed  in  the  ochool  (»f  C-omclius  Engel- 
brechstcn.  an  artbtt  of  repute  in  his  day.  He  commenced 
engraviug  when  scarcely  nine  years  of  age.  His  pio 
ture  of  St.  Hubert,  painted  when  he  was  only  twelve, 
bnmght  him  very  high  commendation;  and  the  cele- 
brated print,  so  weJl  known  to  crjllectorn  by  the  name 
of  **  Mohammed  and  the  Monk  Sergius,"  was  published 
in  lo<)8,  when  he  wafl  only  fourteen.  He  practiced  suc- 
cessfully almost  ever}'  branch  of  painting,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  tliose  early  painters  who  engraved  their 
own  works,  and  he  succeeded.  like  AlU:rt  DUrer,  in  im- 
parting certain  qualities  of  delicacy  and  finish  to  hin ; 
engravings  that  no  mere  engraver  ever  attained.  His 
pictures  arc  noted  for  clearness  and  delicacy  in  color, 
variety  of  character,  and  expression ;  but  his  drawing  is 
hard  and  Gothic  in  fonn.  His  range  of  subjects  was 
very  wide,  and  embraced  events  in  sacred  hisUirj',  inci- 
dents illustrative  of  the  manners  of  his  own  period,  and 
portraits.     He  died  in  1533u 

Leyden,  School  of,Tiii-x>i/v;iAN.s  of  tiik,  is  the 
name  given  to  that  class  of  Dutch  theologians  who  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  rationalistic  pmfessors  of  the 
University  of  I^eyden  (founded  in  lf»7/i).  and  of  whom 
J.  ILScholten  (in  1840  [)rofessor  in  Franeker,  since  1K43 
in  Leyden)  and  his  pupils  are  at  [)re8<'nt  the  main  inter-  j 
pretcrs.  The  Leyden  schwjl  is  in  reality  nothing  more  j 
nor  less  than  a  DuU^'h  Titbingen  scIhmiI.  In  his  younger 
ila}'s  Scholten  belonged  to  the  orthodox  si'hool,  and  at 
one  time  (1H5G)  even  went  forth  to  battle  against  the 
negative  criticism  of  Baur  and  his  Tubingen  confreres ; 
but  in  1864  he  came  out  boldly  in  defence  of  the  very 
man  and  principles  he  had  previously  warred  against, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  the  princii)al  leatlor  in  the 
movement  of  modem  Dutch  theologians  '*to  estal>ii.''h  a 
connection  between  the  faith  of  the  K<*ft>rmers  and  our 
own  ...  to  unite  the  old  traditions  with  the  new  opin- 
ions" (the  Rationalism  of  the  Ttlbingen  theologians). 
**Man,"  the  Ix?yden  sch(K)l  teaches,  ''arrives  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  tmth  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  they  must 
not  be  understood  as  containing  the  (»nly  revelation  fnim 
<iod;  he  also  r(*vcals  himself  to  the  world  through  the 
hearts  of  nil  l)elievers.  The  Hible  is  the  source  of  the 
original  religion.  There  is  a  difference  l>etween  the 
Scriptures  and  the  word  of  (iod.  The  latter  is  what 
<Tod  reveals  in  the  human  spirit  concerning  his  will  and 
himself.  The  writing  ilown  of  the  communication  is 
purely  human ;  therefore  tluf  Bible  cannot  be  called  a 
revelation.  ...  To  prove  the  certainty  of  the  facts  of 
revelation  historical  criticism  must  l>e  called  in.*^  Un- 
fortunately, however,  with  them  "  historical  criticit^m*' 
means  nothing  else  than  the  application  of  that  nega- 


tive criticism  of  the  German  Bationalista  De  Wette, 
Ewald,  and  Hitzig,  and  they  dispone  of  the  **  historical" 
by  asserting  (e.  g.  Kuenen)  that  we  cannot  go  further 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  before  Christ, 
or  the  time  of  Hosea  and  Amos;  that  **aU  the  preced- 
ing times  are  enveloped  in  hopeleas  myth.  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  .Jacob,  the  founders  of  Israel,  are  not  persons, 
but  {lersonitications.  They  arc  purely  ideal  figures,  for 
miMlem  'historical*  inquiry  teaches  ua  that  races  are 
not  derived  from  one  progenitor,  but  many.  The  devel- 
opment and  preser\*atiou  of  Israel— its  whole  history — 
were  the  result  of  purely  national  causes."  Christianity 
itself,  they  came  naturally  enough,  from  such  grounds, 
to  reganl  as  "  neither  superhuman  nor  supcmmtnraL  It 
\»  the  highest  point  of  the  development  of  human  nature 
itself,  and  in  vhis  sense  it  is  natural  and  human  in  the 
highest  acce|>tation  of  those  terms.  It  is  the  mission 
of  science  to  put  man  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  the 
divine  volume  presented  by  Oiristianity.*"  But  what 
the  idea  of  the  moilem  theologians  of  Ihtlland  is  on  the 
relation  of  science  to  faith  we  may  well  learn  from  Viof, 
Oijzoomer,  of  Utrecht  University  (7'ke  Trvik  and  itg 
Sources  of  Knowledge,  p.  43) :  *'  Science  is  not  to  appear 
before  the  bar  of  faith,  but  faith  before  that  of  science; 
for  It  is  not  the  credibility  of  knowledge,  but  of  faith, 
that  is  to  l)e  proved. .  .  .  Science  needs  no  justification. 
. . .  The  believer,  on  the  contrary,  mast  justify  hia  faith, 
and  that  before  the  bar  of  science.  Thus,  aa  a  matter 
of  course,  the  final  decision  and  the  supreme  power  rest 
with  science."  («reat  indeed  is  the  science  of  Opioo- 
mer,  and  in  like  ratio  is  the  insignificance  of  the  thing 
he  calls  faith.  His  manner  of  rejecting  miracles  is 
the  old  threadbare  argument  of  Hume.  **  Modem  sci- 
ence is  established  on  the  experience  acquired  by  the 
obser\'ance  of  nature.  What  experience  teaches  is  the 
touchstone  for  testing  the  historical  value  of  the  ao- 
counts  that  reach  us  from  past  ages.**  Again,  and  more 
positively:  ''It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  rrject 
ever}'  narrative  which  is  in  manifest  contradiction  with 
everything  known  to  him  concerning  the  time  of  its  al- 
leged occurn'uce.  .  . .  Nothing  in  all  nature  gives  prob- 
ability to  the  supposition  that  moral  and  religioiis 
greatness  can  be  established  by  dominion  over  nati 
phenomena"  (  The  Nature  of  Ki(ncMge^\^.'d\M)>  "  W« 
know  nothing  of  the  supernatural;  to  us  there  is  not  i 
single  miracle"  ( The  Spirit  of  the  new  TenJemy,  ^ 
^  Kxperience— it,  and  it  alone!  HVhat  is  beyond  it  W 
from  an  evil  source.  For  our  knowledge  there  is 
one  way — the  way  of  obser^'ation**  (^Frte  JScienre,  pi  J6^ 
rerhn|is  we  can  do  no  better  than  insert  here  a 
by  Dr.  Hurst  of  the  object  of  the  Dutch  modern 
logians,  as  follows:  *'  1.  Histoiy  must  be 
for  every  miracle  must  disappear  from  the  Biblical 
rative,  since  ])hilosof>hy  teaches  that  there  can  be 
miracles.  2.  Philosophy  must  be  liberated  from  the 
called  ilivinc  revelation,  because  the  history  of  the 
ent  time,  or  experience,  teache^that  there  can  be 
ing  su|)eraatural ;  hence  there  never  was.  Thus 
argument  whirls  in  a  hopeless  circle;  history 


1 

"5 


.1 


strates  from  (uutme)  philosophy,  and  philosophy  in- 
(untnie)  history,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ""'rwdF 
nor  even  anything  supernatural!  Can  we  wonder 
the  sorry  plight  of  the  modem  theologians  which 
son  (fonnerly  itastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  in  Bott< 
dam,  now  pn)fessor  at  Hoidelbeig  University)  divulg'^^ 
on  the  very  first  page  of  his  Mirror  of  ike  TiwuM:  IW 
do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  our  theology  is  involved  ^ 
ceaseless  vacillation  T  Besides  Scholten  we  have  Kn.^ 
nen,  the  great  exegetical  scholar,  and  Bavenhofl^ 
ecclesiastical  historian,  both  professcMS  at  Leyden, 
tively  engaged  in  promoting  the  interesta  of  these 
tionalistic  opinions,  anil,  unfortunately  enough  for 
tianiiy  in  Holland,  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  \ 
no  Dutch  theologians  exert  mora  influence  over 
young  theologians  of  that  country  than  prafcMt 
ten  and  his  associates  just  mentioned.  See  Dr.  Hn^^ 
in  the  Meth,  Quart,  Bev,  1871  (April),  p.  250  sq.; 
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lib  Bui,  of  Raiumalitm^  p.  868  sq. ;  Scholten,  De  Leer 
dor  Uereormde  Kerk  in  hare  gnmdbeginaelen  uit  de  bron- 
nem  vooryesteld  en  beordeeld,  (1848;  2d  ed.  1850;  4th  ed. 
18G1) ;  and  his  article  on  *' Modem  Materialism  and  its 
<Jatues**  in  Progrest  of  Religious  Thought  in  the  Protest. 
C/u  of  France  (Lond.  1861),  p.  10  sq.  See  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Zieydt,  Johannes,  a  prominent  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1718,  and 
came  eftriv  to  America.    He  studied  theolof^r  under  the 
Jtev.  John  Frelinghuysen  and  J.  H.  (voetsohius,  was  li- 
censed in  1748,  and  became  pastor  of  the  united  church- 
es of  New  Branswick  and  Six-mile  Run,  New  Jersey. 
Tn  the  f^reat  Coetus  and  Gmfercntic  contlict  he  was  ac- 
'Cively  identified  with  the  former,  which  insisted  upon 
-Che  education  of  ministers  in  this  country,  and  upon  an 
Hiiilei^endent  Church  organization  separate  from  the  Re- 
^>rfniHl  Church  of  the  mother  wuntry.    In  this  "liberal 
lid  proj^iHsivc'*  movement  Mr.  Lcydt  was  a  powerful 
Leader.     He  published  several  pamphlets  in  its  favor, 
id  iivas  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  estab- 
iMliment  of  Queen's  College  (now  Rutgers)  in  1770.    He 
nraa  one  of  its  first  trustees.     He  was  president  of  the 
General  Synod  in  1778.     An  ardent  patriot  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  he  preached  boldly  on  the  great  que»- 
of  the  time,  arousing  much  enthusiasm  among  the 
[.lie,  *'and  counselling  the  young  men  to  join  the 
_  irray  of  freedom."    His  active  and  useful  ministry  closed 
tfj^nly  with  his  life  in  1783.     He  is  represented  to  have 
KTcen  an  instmctive,  laborious,  and  faithful  minister,  an 
2.anpreM»ive  preacher,  a  favorite  at  installations  of  pastors, 
^>r^anization  of  churches,  and  other  public  services.    He 
-«)vas  a  healer  of  the  breaches  of  Zion,  as  well  as  an  in- 
^.repid  leader  in  an  important  crisis  of  the  Church  and  of 
-^tie  country. — Historical  Sermon  by  R.  H.  Steele,  D.I).; 
C^^rwin,  MattutU  of  the  B^ormed  Churchy  a.  v.     (W.  J. 
>C.T.) 

I*eyser.    See  Ltser. 
Is*HopitaL    See  Hopital. 
Liar.    See  Lie. 

laibaniiis,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  the  4th  century, 
n.r>ted  as  a  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian,  was  bom  alMmt 
>k.D.  314  at  Antioch,  where  he  studied  in  early  youth, 
<l^votiiig  his  attention  to  the  purest  classic  models.  Af- 
c?r  a  stay  of  four  years  at  Athens,  where  he  attracted 
luch  attenticm,  he  pursued  bis  studies  at  Constantino- 
f>le;  and  here  entered  upon  a  brilliant  career  as  teacher, 
^wbich  excited  the  envy  of  others,  especially  (►f  the  soph- 
ist Bemarchius,  his  former  instructor.  The  latter  falsely 
eliarged  him  with  the  practice  of  sorcery  and  many 
v>o«s,so  that  the  prefect  was  persuaded  to  expel  him 
from  the  city,  A.D.  »46.  He  went  to  Nice,  and  shortly 
after  to  Nioomedia,  and  there  pleasantly  passed  five 
y^9n  with  great  success  as  an  instructor,  and  retumed, 
^*y  invitation  of  emperor  Julian,  who  had  frec(uently  at- 
^iKled  his  lectures,  to  Constantinople,  only  to  leave  it. 
nowever,  shortly  after,  on  account  of  the  opposition  still 
foisting.  He  retired,  by  permission  of  Csesar  (vallus,  to 
his  native  city.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  till  hisdeath. 
^hich  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  after  the  accession  of 
^^'^ius,  A.D.  895.  In  the  death  of  Julian,  Libanius  lost 
""^wch  of  his  hope  for  the  restoration  of  paganism.  He 
fPll'^pUins  to  the  gods  that  they  had  grante<l  so  long  a 
II  .^  Constantios,  and  only  so  brief  a  career  to  Julian. 
**  interchanged  many  letters  with  Julian.  Under  Va- 
^^  ^  defended  himself  successfully  against  a  charge 
^"^siDii,  and  seems  to  have  obtain^  the  emperor's 


of 
far. 


. .  ^>  He  besought  from  him  a  law,  in  which  Libanius 
P*^,  on  account  of  his  own  natural  ofrs|>ring  by  a 
/*^^  was  personally  interested,  granting  to  natural 

jjjjjjl^n  a  share  in  their  father's  property  at  his  death. 

^^Qs  waa  the  preceptor  of  Banl  and  Chrysostom ; 

fH  although  himself  a  pagan  to  the  end,  always  main- 

jj^  /riendly  relations  with  these  Christian  fathers. 


He 


Was  a  warm  advocate  for  tolerance,  and  sought  to 


*^^  the  Manichaans  of  the  East  from  the 


violent 


measnres  directed  against  them.  He  addressed  Theo* 
dosius  in  one  of  his  Discourses  in  defence  of  the  heathen 
temples,  which  the  monks  were  eager  to  despoiL  He 
lived  long  enough  to  see  Christianity  evcr>' where  tri- 
umphant, and  his  personal  efforts  no  longer  applauded. 
Separate  works  of  Libanius  have  frt»m  time  to  time  been 
discovered  anil  edited,  but  many  yet  lie  in  MS.  only  in 
different  libraries.  His  style  is  rhetorically  correct,  but« 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  times,  highly  artifi- 
cial. Gibbon's  criticism  may  be  considered  too  severe 
(Decline  and  FalU  ch.  xxiv).  Among  the  \^Titings  of 
Libanius  are  his  Proggmnasmata^  or  Examples  of  Rhe- 
torical Exercises,  divideil  into  thirteen  sections;  and 
Discourses^  many  of  which  were  never  pmnounced,  nor 
designed  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  the  latter  are  moral 
dissertations,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  on  such  sub- 
jects as  Friendship,  Riches,  Poverty.  One  is  entitled 
Niovtfi^ia^  a  lament  on  the  death  of  Julian.  Another, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  his  writings,  is  his  autobiog- 
raphy, which  he  firnt  wrote  at  the  age  of  sixty  years, 
entitled  Bi'oj;  ri  \6yoq  trepi  rif^  iavrov  rv^ffc.  A  frag- 
ment of  his  IHscourses,  addressed  to  Theodosius  in  de- 
fense of  the  heathen  temples,  was  discovered  by  Mu  in 
1823  in  the  Vatican.  The  Dedamatiotu,  exceeduig 
forty  in  number,  are  exercises  on  imaginary  subjects. 
There  are  not  less  than  2000  Letters  addressed  to  over 
500  persons,  amimg  whom  are  Athanasiua,  Basil,  (vreg- 
ory  of  Nyssa.  and  Chrysostom.  He  i^nrote  also  a  Ltfe 
of  Demosthenes^  and  A  rguments  to  the  Oratinns  of  7/e- 
mosthenes.  There  is  no  a>mplete  eilition  of  Lilianius. 
His  Discourses  and  Declamations  were  edited  bv  Reiske 
(Lips.  1791-97,4  vols.  8vo).  The  most  copious  etlition 
of  his  Jitters  ( 1005  in  the  <xreek,  and  522  translated  into 
Utin)  is  that  by  J.  C.  Wolf  (Amsterd.  1738,  ful.).  Sec 
Herzog,  Reid-Encyklop,  vol.  viii,  s.  v.;  Wet7.er  u.Welte, 
Kirchen-lA'jriltnt,  vol.  vi,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and 
Rom,  BiiHj,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  (iriblwn.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Romtm  Empire^  ch.  xxiii,  xxiv ;  Sievers,  J^ben  des  Li^ 
banius  (Fieri.  1868). 

Lib'anus  (A.i73avor),  the  Gnecized  form  of  the 
name  of  Mount  Lebanon  (q.  v.),  used  in  the  A])ocr^'pha 
(I  E«lr.  iv,  48;  V,  55;  2  Esdr.  xv,  20;  Judith  i,7;'  Ec- 
clus.  xxiv,  13;  1, 12)  and  by  classical  writers.  See  also 
Antiijbanus. 

Libation  (Lat  libatio,  from  libare,  *<  to  pour  out ;"  lit- 
erally any  thing  poured  out)  is  used,  in  the  sacrificial  lan- 
guage of  the  ancients,  to  express  an  affusion  of  liquors 
poured  upon  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  deity.  The 
quantity  of  wine  for  a  libation  among  the  Hebrews  was 
the  fourth  part  of  a  hin,  rather  more  than  two  pints.  Li- 
bations were  pounnl  on  the  victim  after  it  was  killed,  and 
the  several  pieces  of  it  were  laid  on  the  altar,  ready  to  be 
consumed  by  the  flames  (Lev.  vi,  20 ;  viii,  25, 2() ;  ix,  4 ; 
xvi,  12,  20).  These  libations  usually  consistctl  of  un- 
mixe<l  wine  (Jvtnroi'^oq,  menim)^  but  sometimes  also  of 
milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or  diluted  with 
water.  The  libations  offered  to  the  Furies  were  always 
without  wine.  The  (ireeks  and  Latins  offere<l  libations 
with  the  sacrifices,  but  they  were  pourcil  on  the  victim's 
head  while  it  was  living.  So  Sinon,  relating  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  to  be  sacrificed,  says,  he  was  in  the 
priest's  hands  ready  to  l)e  slain,  was  loaded  with  bands 
and  garlands;  that  thtty  were  preparing  to  pour  upon 
him  the  libations  of  grain  and  salted  meal  {Ajn.  ii,  130, 
131).  Likewise  Dido,  l)eginning  to  sacrifice,  pours  wine 
l>etween  the  horns  of  the  victim  (yf-Jn,  iv).  The  wine 
was  usually  ])oured  out  in  three  separate  streams.  Li- 
bations always  accompanied  a  sacrifice  which  was  of- 
fered in  concluding  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  and 
that  here  thoy  formed  a  promhient  part  of  the  solcmni- 
tv  is  clear  fnim  the  fact  that  the  treatv  itself  was  called 
trnovdai.  Rut  libations  were  also  made  indei>endent 
of  any  otheT  sacrifice,  as  in  solemn  prayers,  and  on  many 
other  occasions  of  public  and  private  life,  as  before  drink- 
ing at  meals,  and  the  like.  St.  Paul  describes  himself, 
as  it  were,  a  victim  about  to  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the 
accustomed  libations  of  meal  and  wine  were  already,  in 
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a  measore,  ppured  upon  him :  "  For  I  am  ready  to  be  of- 
fered, and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand**  (2  Tim. 
iv,  6).  The  same  expressive  sacrificial  term  occurs  in 
Phil,  ii,  17,  where  the  apostle  represents  the  faith  of  the 
Philippians  as  a  sacrifice,  and  his  own  blood  as  a  liba- 
tion poured  forth  to  hallow  and  consecrate  it :  **  Yea,  and 
if  I  be  offered,  tnripdofiai^  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service 
of  your  faith,  kiri  ry  Ovai^  koI  XtiTovpyi^,  I  joy  and 
rejoice  with  you  all.'*  The  word  libation  was  frequent- 
ly extended  in  its  signification,  however,  to  the  whole 
offering  of  unbloo«ly  sacrifices  of  which  this  formed  a 
part,  and  which  consisted  not  only  in  the  pouring  of  a 
little  wine  upon  the  altar,  but  were  accompanied  by  the 
presentation  of  fruit  and  cakes.  Cakes  in  particular 
were  peculiar  to  tlie  worship  of  certain  deities,  as  to  that 
of  Apollo,  lliey  were  either  simple  cakes  of  fiour,  some- 
times  also  of  wax,  or  they  were  made  in  tlie  8hai)e  of 
some  animal,  and  were  then  offered  as  symbolical  sac- 
rifices  in  the  place  of  real  animals,  either  because  they 
could  not  easily  be  procure<i,  or  were  too  expensive  for 
the  sacrificer.  This  custom  prevailed  even  in  the  houses 
<»f  the  Romans,  who  at  their  meals  made  an  offering  to 
the  Lares  in  the  fire  which  burned  upon  the  hearth. 
The  libation  was  thus  a  sort  of  heathen  "  grace  before 
meat**  See  Watson,  Bibl,  and  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Cham- 
bers, Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Libel  is  the  technical  name  of  the  document  which 
contains  the  accusation  framed  against  a  minister  be- 
fore ecclesiastical  courts.  See  Fama  Cijimosa.  In 
England,  libel,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  formal  written  statement  of  the  complain- 
ant's ground  of  complaint  against  tlie  defendant.  It  is 
the  fimt  stage  in  the  pleadings  after  the  defendant  has 
been  cited  to  appear.  The  defendant  is  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  it,  and  must  answer  the  allegations  contained 
in  it  upon  oath.  In  Scotland,  the  lil>el  is  a  document 
drawn  up,  as  usual,  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  the  major 
proposition  stating  the  name  and  native  of  the  crime, 
as  condemned  bv  the  Wonl  of  G(xi  and  the  laws  of  the 
Church :  the  minor  proposition  averring  that  the  party 
accused  is  guiity,  specifying  facts,  dates,  and  places;  and 
then  follows  the  conclusion  deducing  the  justice  of  the 
sentence,  if  the  accusation  should  be  proven.  By  the 
term  relevancy  is  meant  whether  the  charge  is  one  real- 
ly deserving  censure,  or  whether  the  facts  alleged,  if 
proved,  would  afford  sufiicient  evidence  of  the  charge. 
A  list  of  witnesses  is  appended  to  the  copy  of  the  libel 
ser\'ed  in  due  time  and  form  on  the  person  accused. 
One  of  the  forms  is  as  follows :  **  Unto  the  Rev.  the 
Moderator  and  Remanent  Members  of  the Pres- 
bytery of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  The  Com- 
plaint of  A  and  B,  a  committee  appointed  to  pr(M«cute 
the  matter  after-mentioned  (or  of  Mr.  A.  B.,  merchant 

in ,  a  member  of  said  Church) ;  Shewcth,  That 

the  Rev.  C.  D.,  minister  of  the (Congregation  of 


who  received  from  the  heathen  magiatrate  a  written 
certificate  {libellum)  as  a  warrant  for  their  security; 
either  testifying  that  they  were  not  Christiana,  or  con- 
taining a  dispensation  from  the  neoesBity  of  aacrifidng 
to  the  gods  in  confirmation  of  their  adherence  to  hea- 
thenism. Another  class  of  the  lapsed  were  the  Mm- 
Jicali  —that  is,  those  who  had  offered  aacrifice  to  the 
heathen  gods  in  testimony  of  their  renunciation  of  the 
faith ;  another  the  traditoreSf  because  they  had  deliv- 
ered up  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen  either  copies  of 
the  sacred  writings,  baptismal  registers,  or  any  other 
property  of  the  Church.  See  Farrar,  Eaiet,  Diet,  a.  v. ; 
Schaff,  Ch,  nist,  i  (see  Index) ;  Moshcim,  CoPMfentary 
(see  Index).     See  Lapsed. 

laibelll  Pacis,  or  Lrtters  of  Peace.  In  Egypt 
and  Africa  many  of  those  who  had  fallen  away  in  time 
of  persecution,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  obtain  par- 
don for  their  offences,  resorted  to  the  interoeasion  of 
persons  destined  to  suffer  martyrdom  by  securing  from 
them  libelli  jKicity  letters  of  peace :  papers  in  which  these 
returning  apostates  were  nimmended  as  worthy  of  com- 
munion and  Church  membership.  In  this  way  they 
were  again  taken  into  communion  sooner  than  the  rules 
of  the  Church  otherwise  allowed.  From  this  practice 
the  pope  claims  a  precedent  for  the  exercise  of  his  pre- 
tended power  to  grant  spiritual  indulgences,  which  seem 
to  have  been  used  first  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
centur}'.  See  Farrar,  Ecclet.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Mosbeim,  CW- 
merUary  (see  Index).     See  Induluencies  ;  Lapseik 

laiberaliBm.    See  Rationalism. 

Liberality  is  a  term  denoting  a  generous  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  exerting  itself  in  giving  largely.     It  is 
tlius  distinguished  fn)m  its  e^'nonymes  generosity  and 
bounty.      Liberality  implies  acts  of  mere  giving  or 
spending;  genero8ity,  acts  of  greatness ;  bounty,  acts  of 
kindness.     Liberality  is  a  natural  disposition ;  generos- 
ity proceeds  from  elevation  of  sentiment ;  bounty  from     4 
religious  motives.    IJberality  denotes  freedom  of  spirit ;  ^ 
-tiiicioaay,  greatness   of  soul;    bounty,  opeoucas  of  ^ 
hearL 


-,  has  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  (here  state  the  dlp- 
nomination  of  the  offence,  mch  as  ^  dntnketmtss,'^  *^/omi' 

cation,*'  or  such  like).    In  so  far  as,  upon  the day 

f)f ,  1800,  or  about  that  time,  antl  within  the  house 

of ,  situated  in street. ,  he,  the  said 

C  D.  (here  the  circumstances  attending  the  offence  charged 
are  desnibed,  as,  for  example, "  did  drink  ichiskey  or  some 
other  spirituous  liquor  to  excess,  whereby  he  became  in- 
toxicated^), to  the  great  scandal  of  religion  and  disgrace 
of  his  sacred  profession ;  may  it  therefore  please  your 
reverend  court  to  appoint  service  of  this  libel  to  lie 
made  on  the  said  Rev.  C.  D.,  and  him  to  appear  before 
you  to  answer  to  the  same;  and  on  his  admitting  the 
charge,  or  on  the  same  being  proved  against  him,  to 
visit  him  with  such  censure  as  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Church  in  such  cases  pre- 
scribe, in  onler  that  he  and  all  others  may  be  deterred 
from  atnimitting  the  like  offences  in  all  time  coming, 
or  to  do  otherwise  in  the  premises  as  to  yi»u  may  appear 
expedient  and  proper.  According  to  justice,  etc.  List 
of  witnesses." — Eadie,  Kccles,  Diet.  s.  v. 

LibellatXci  is  the  name  of  that  class  of  the  lapsed 


LIBERAUTY  OF  SENTIMENT,  a  genaoas 
position  a  man  feels  towards  another  who  is  of  a  diffe 
ent  opinion  from  himself;  or,  as  one  defines  it,  *^i 
generous  expansion  of  mind  which  enables  it  to  k»»i  "^ 
■  beyond  all  petty  distinctions  of  party  and  8}*stem, 
in  the  estimate  of  men  and  things,  to  rise  superior 
narrow  prejudices."     Unfortunately,  liberality  of  sent 
ment  is  often  a  cover  for  error  and  scepticism  on  tl 
one  hand,  and  b  most  generally  too  little  attended     vo 
by  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  on  the  other.    ''A  111  ms  n 
of  lil)eral  sentiments,"  says  an  eminent  £j)glibh  writ  «£-r. 
**must  be  distinguished  from  him  who  has  no  relKjET' 
ions  sentiments  at  all.    He  is  one  who  has  serioudv  axid 

_  •  ^ 

effectually  investigated,  both  in  his  Bible  and  on  t«>* 
knees,  in  public  assenibUes  and  in  private  convenati»E*^ 
the  important  articles  of  religion.     He  has  laid  dii'V^o 
principles,  he  has  inferred  consequences;  in  a  word,  1>* 
has  adopted  sentiments  of  his  own.     He  roust  be  dli^ 
tinguished  also  from  that  tame,  undisceming  domcs^^^ 
among  good  people,  who,  though  he  has  sentimeots   ^ 
his  own,  yet  has  not  judgment  to  estimate  the  wor*'* 
and  value  of  one  sentiment  beyond  another.    Notpc   * 
generous  1)eliever  of  the  Christian  religion  is  one  urti^ 
will  not  allow  himself  to  try  to  propagate  his  sentimeo" 
by  the  commission  of  sin.     No  collusion,  no  bittenic^ 
no  wrath,  no  undue  influence  of  any  kind,  will  he  app^/ 
to  make  his  sentiments  receivable;  and  no  li\4ng  thi<^ 
will  be  less  happy  for  his  l)eing  a  Cliristian.    He  will  c*' 
ercisc  his  lil)erality  by  allowing  to  those  who  differ  fto^ 
him  as  much  virtue  and  integrity  as  he  possibly  can*^ 

There  are,  among  a  multitude  of  ai^gumoits  to  C* 
force  such  a  disposition,  the  following  worthy  of  cor  ^' 
tention :  "  1.  We  should  exen:ise  liberality  in  onion  "f^^ 
sentiment  because  of  the  different  ci^iacities,  advan'^ 
ges,  and  tasks  of  mankind.     Religion  empk^  the  ^ 
,  pacities  of  mankind  just  as  the  air  employs  their  litfl^       j 
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and  their  orgaiu  of  speech.    The  fancy  of  one  is  lively, 

« >f  mnother  duU.     The  judgment  of  one  is  elastic,  of  an- 

«)tlier  feeble,  a  damaged  spring.     The  memory  of  one  ii* 

rotentiye,  that  of  another  is  treacherous  as  the  wind. 

The    paadons  of  this  man  are  lofty,  vigorous,  rapid ; 

c:h<M«e  of  that  man  crawl,  and  hum,  and  buzz,  and,  when 

«.>n  "wlng,  sail  only  round  the  circumference  of  a  tulip. 

Ls  it  conceivable  that  capability,  so  different  in  ever}-- 

«:hiii^  elae,  should  be  all  alike  in  religion?    The  advau- 

^.iges  of  mankind  differ.     How  should  he  who  has  no 

f  larent^  no  books,  no  tutor,  no  comfianions,  equal  him 

•vvhorn   l^mWdence  has  gratified  with  them  idl;  who, 

^^lien  he  looks  over  the  treasures  of  his  own  knowledge, 

<-an  say,  this  I  had  of  a  (ircek,  that  I  learned  of  a  Ko- 

rYiaii ;  this  information  I  acquired  of  my  tutor,  that  was 

^  present  of  my  father;  a  friend  gave  me  this  branch 

^-rf  knowledge,  an  acquaintance  bequeathed  me  that? 

*"S"he  tasks  of  mankind  differ;  so  I  csil  the  employments 

^»d  exercises  of  life.     In  my  ophiion,  circumstances 

f^^ake  great  men;  and  if  we  have  not  Ciesars  in  the 

•-^catc,  and  Pauls  in  the  Church,  it  is  because  neither 

4   Thurch  nor  State  are  in  the  circumstances  in  which 

^  V  sey  were  in  the  days  of  those  great  men.    Push  a  dull 

an  into  a  river,  and  endanger  his  life,  and  suddenly  he 

ill  discover  invention,  and  make  efforts  beyond  him- 

-3f.    The  world  is  a  Ane  school  of  instruction.     Pov- 

t^y,  sickness,  pain,  loss  of  children,  treachery  of  friends, 

.fli^ce  of  enemies,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  drive 

e  man  of  sentiment  to  his  Bible,  and,  so  to  s^ieak, 

ng  bim  home  to  a  repast  with  his  benefactor,  God. 

it  conceivable  that  he  whose  young  and  tender  heart 

^et  unpracticed  in  trials  of  this  kind  can  have  ascer- 

L»ed  and  tasted  so  many  religious  truths  as  the  »uf- 

fe='«"'crhas?     2.  We  should  believe  the  Christian  religion 

^  i  ^h  liberality,  because  every  part  of  the  Christian  re- 

!■■  K^on  inculcates  generosity.     Christianity  gives  us  a 

^  ^^  ^racter  of  God ;  but  what  a  character  does  it  give ! 

^^■*">t>  18  Love.    Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine  of 

***^t>ndaice ;  bat  what  a  providence!     Upon  whom 

****-li  not  its  light  arise?     Is  there  an  animalcule  so  lit- 

^■'*^-  or  a  wretch  so  forlorn,  as  to  be  forsaken  and  forgot- 

of  bis  God  ?     Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine  of 

lemption;  but  the  redemption  of  whom?  —  of  all 

^^^gnes,  kindred,  nations,  and  people ;  of  the  infant  of  a 

*P*'^  and  the  sinner  of  a  hundred  years  old :  a  redemp- 

^^'J  generous  in  its  principle,  generous  in  its  price,  gen- 

e*>CHtt  in  its  effects  i  fixed  sentiments  of  divine  munifi- 

^^"^ee,  and  revealed  with  a  liberality  for  which  we  have 

*^*^  name.    In  a  word,  the  illiberal  Christian  always  acts 

^^^fary  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion :  the  liberal  man 

**>»«  thoroughly  understands  it,    8.  We  should  be  lib- 

*^^*J*  because  no  other  spirit  is  exemplified  in  the  infalli- 

^^  guides  whom  we  profess  to  follow.     I  set  one  Paul 

^?*'«ttt  a  whole  army  of  uninspired  men :  *  Some  preach 

Christ  of  good-will,  and  some  of  envy  and  strife.   What 

^hen?   Christ  is  preached ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea, 

^  win  rejoice.     One  eateth  all  things,  another  eateth 

'^J'bs;  bat  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother?     We 

■Jail  all  ttand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.'    We 

'*«en  mquiie.  What  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  what 

*•*  the  practice  of  Christ?     Suppose  we  were  to  insti- 

^  a  third  question,  (>f  what  tkmpkr  was  Christ  ?    4. 

^^  ahoiUd  be  liberal  as  well  as  orthodox,  because  truths, 

*"P*<^y  the  truths  of  Christianity,  do  not  want  any 

fJJW  fmm  our  illiberality.     Let  the  little  bee  guard 

"•"ttl«  honey  with  iu  little  sting ;  perhaps  its  little  life 

?*y  <lepen«l  a  little  while  on  that  little  nourishment 

J*J  *«  fierce  bull  shake  his  head,  and  nod  his  horn, 

*"*  thpBiten  his  enemy,  who  seeks  to  eat  his  flesh,  and 

*^  his  coat,  and  live  by  his  death :  p(X>r  fellow !  his 

'  u  in  danger;  I  forgive  his  bellowing  and  his  rage. 

rj*  ^  Christian  religion— is  that  in  danger?     And 

«at  hnman  efforts  can  render  that  false  which  is  true, 

^  odious  which  is  lovely  ?     Christianity  is  in  no 

*"'\        u^^  ^"^  therefore  it  gives  its  professors  life  and 

7^\  and  all  things  except  a  power  of  injuring  others. 

^  liberality  in  the  profcffion  of  religion  is  a  wise  and 
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innocent  policy.  The  bigot  lives  at  home ;  a  reptile  ha 
crawled  into  existence,  and  there  in  his  hole  he  lurks  a 
reptile  stiU.  A  generous  Christian  goes  out  of  his  own 
party,  associates  with  others,  and  gains  improvement 
by  all.  It  is  a  Pernian  proverb,  *A  liberal  band  is  bet- 
ter than  a  strong  arm.'  The  dignity  of  Christianity  is 
better  supported  by  acts  of  liberality  than  by  accuracy 
of  reasoning;  but  when  both  go  together,  when  a  man 
of  sentiment  can  clearly  state  and  ably  defend  his  relig- 
ious principles,  and  when  his  heart  is  as  generous  as  his 
principles  are  inflexilde,  he  possesses  strength  and  beau- 
ty in  an  eminent  degree."  See  ThtoL  MuceUany^  i,  89 ; 
Dra[)er,  On  Jiiffotry ;  Newton,  C-ecil,  and  Fullers  Works  ; 
Wayland,  Ditcovrse*. 

Liber&tus,  a  deacon  ot  the  Church  of  Carthage, 
flo'uished  in  the  6th  ceutur\'.  He  was  in  Home  A.D. 
583,  when  pope  John  II  received  the  bishops  sent  by 
the  em})eror  Justinian  I  to  consult  him  on  the  heresies 
broached  by  the  monks,  designated  Ac(emet«e  (or,  as 
Liberatus  terms  them,  Acumici),  who  had  imbibed  Nes- 
torian  opinions.  He  was  again  at  Rome  in  585,  having 
been  sent  the  previous  year,  together  with  the  bishops 
Caius  and  Petrus,  by  the  synod  held  at  Carthage  under 
Keparatus,  bishop  of  that  see,  to  consult  pope  John  II 
I  on  the  reception  into  the  Chiirch  of  those  Arians  who 
I  recanted  their  heresies.  John  was  deail  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  African  delegates;  but  they  were  received 
by  po\ye  Agai)etu8,  his  successor.  When,  in  552.  Kepara- 
tus was  banished  by  Justinian  to  Eucliaida,  or  Eucayda, 
Liberatus  accompanied  him.  and  probably  remained  with 
him  till  the  bishop's  death  in  563.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  Lil>eratus  is  the  author  of  a  v^aluable 
contribution  to  ecclesiastical  tiistorv,  entitled  Brevui' 
rium  CauMfE  Xentorvinorum  H  KiifychMnorum  (from 
the  ordination  of  Nestorius,  A.D.  42H.  to  the  time  of  the 
fiftli  (ecumenical  [or  second  Constant ino|K)Iitan]  coun- 
cil, A.D.  553).  In  this  work  he  is  charged  with  par- 
tiality to  the  Nestorians,  or  with  following  the  Nesto- 
rians  too  implicitly.  It  is  contained  in  most  eilitiona 
of  the  Concilia  ( voL  v,  edit,  Labbe ;  vol.  vi.  edit.  Co- 
leti ;  vol.  ix,  edit.  Mansi).  In  those  of  C^al)be  (vol 
ii,  fol,  Cologn.,  1588  and  1551)  are  some  subjtnned  pas- 
sages derived  from  various  extant  sources  illustrative 
of  the  history,  which  are  omitted  by  subsequent  editors^ 
Ilardouin  omitted  the  Brevitirium,  It  was  separately 
published,  with  a  revised  text,  aiid  a  Ieame<l  preface 
and  notes,  and  a  dissertation,  in  the  Bibftothecii  Patntm 
of  Galland,  voL  xii  (Venice,  177^,  fi>l.). — Smith,  Did,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Binffraphy^  ii,  777, 

laiber  Diumus  Homan5rum  PontifTci'm  is  the 
name  given  by  the  see  of  Rome  to  a  collection  of  formu- 
las used  in  its  correspondence  and  other  biisin(>!*r*  trans- 
actions.   These  furmulas  are  very  like  those  written  fj>r 
secular  affairs  by  tlie  monk  Marculph  (alxnit  tMK))  and 
others,  and  receive*!  from  the  compiler  the  name  of  /.t- 
her  IHumtis  because  they  relate  to  negotia  diiirnd  (see 
Marino  Marini,  Diplomntica  pnntifiria,  e<L  nov.  Rom.  1852 
sq.,  p.  64).     They  arc  interesting  as  scientific  and  his- 
torical monuments  as  well  as  for  their  practical  use; 
and  this  is  specially  the  case  with  the  Liber  JHumus 
Pontijic(di»^  which  contains  copies  of  the  letters  ad- 
'  dressed  by  the  Roman  birthops  to  the  em{)eror,  the  em- 
'  press,  consuls  king:*,  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  other  mem- 
'  bers  of  the  clergy,  and  in  general  to  all  who  were  in  any 
I  way  concerned  in  the  nomination  of  the  Roman  bish- 
I  ops ;  the  profensio  pontificia^  the  exemptions  granted  on 
i  the  occasion  of  nominating  neighboring  bishops,  on  be- 
i  stowing  the  pallium  ((j.  v.),  conferring  privileges  and 
\  immunities,  etc.     On  all  these  points,  and  the  manner 
'  in  which  these  things  were  practiced  from  the  Oth  to 
i  the  8th  centurv,  the  Liber  Diumus  contains  more  or  less 
I  compleie  information,  particularly  on  the  relations  ex- 
I  isting  between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  emperor,  tb«% 
I  mo<le  of  election  of  the  Roman  bishops,  the  ritual,  etc. 
To  judce  from  its  contents,  this  collection  was  prolwibly 
written  before  the  year  752,  for  it  si)eaks  of  the  relation 
'  between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  cparchs,  who  were 
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abolished  in  that  year;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  most 
Lie  iM»sr«:n(>r  to  G8o,  fur  in  caiiiit  ii,  tit.  ix,  the  emperor 
OHiHtaiiiiiic  (Po^matus)  Ls  Hpoken  of  as  being  already 
dead.     It  must  also  have  been  written  under  some  suc- 


EncyUop,  viii,  866;  Wetzer  u.Wdte,  Kirthat-La.  toL 

V,  8.  V. 

Liberia,  or  the  United  States  of  liberie,  a  negro 
re]>ublic  in  Western  Africa,  on  the  upper  cuut  of  Upper 


eessKir  of  A^iho  (f  0H2),  aM  thiM  Koman  bishop  is  also  .  (luinea.  The  boundaries  arc  not  definitely  fixed,  but 
mentioned  as  deail.  (rarneritis  Hup|KJi«ed  it  to  have  b(M?n  |  provinionally  the  Kiver  Hieliar  has  been  adopted  as  the 
com|M)sed  in  the  time  of  (ire^ory  II,  somewhat  after  j  north-western,  and  the  San  I'Mro  as  the  eastern  frontier. 
714,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  second  professio  jitiei  The  repuldio  has  a  coast-line  of  HOO  miles,  and  extends 
jHrtttip'vifif  given  in  the  Liht-r  DtumuSj  there  are  expn«-  l)ack  KM)  miles,  on  an  average,  l)ut  with  the  pmbabiliry 
sions  and  views  whi4:h  fx>rresiM)nd  exactly  to  those  we  ;  of  a  vast  extension  into  the  interior  as  the  tribes  near 
find  ill  the  letters  of  that  pofie  to  the  empenir  I.«o.  It  '  the  frontier  desire  to  C(»ncludc  treaties  providing  for  the 
is  likely,  though,  that  t lie /.t6rr />tf/rnrM  exist eil  orig-  incorporation  of  their  territories  with  Liberia.  The 
inally  in  a  more  elementary  form  liefore  it  assumeti  that ;  present  area  is  estimated  at  97(i0  square  mileiL  The 
under  which  it  is  known  at  pn^sent,  for  the  diflfen'nt  I  reiiuhlic  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  "American  Odoniiation 
MS.  copies  of  it  difitT  somewhat  fn»m  each  other.  The  Society,"  which  was  established  in  December,  1816,  for 
fjbtr  Oiurnus  was  fre(|uently  i^>nsulted  by  all  writers  .  the  puqxise  of  removing  the  negroes  of  the  United 
on  canon  law,  tiuch  as  Ino  of  ("hartres,  Anselm  of  Lucca,  :  States  fn>m  the  cramping  influences  of  American  slav* 
Deuwletlit,  (iratian  (c.  H,  dint.  xvi).  As  the  ritual  and  ery,  and  placing  them  in  their  own  fatheriand.  There, 
various  iMiints  of  law  underwent  mtKlitications  in  the  it  was  hoixMl,  they  would  be  able  to  refute,  by  practical 
course  of  time,  it  was*  lens  uMe<i.  and  its  existence  even  ilemonstration,  the  views  of  those  American  politicians 
came  to  be  cono'olcd  by  the  |k)ik.*8  for  fear  lest  it  might  wh(»  contended  that  the  institution  of  American  slaverr 
recall  their  f(»nnor  deiiendcnce  u|K)n  the  em]M*n>rs  and  i  was  ehsentislh'  rigliteoiu  and  signally  lieneticenL  The 
eyiarchs.  Still  there  were  C(»|)ies  of  it  in  exbitence,  and  society,  in  Noveml)er.  1817,  sent  two  agents  to  Westers 
a  ctMlex  containe<l  in  the  library-  of  the  Vatican  was  Afri(«,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Klienezer  Ikii^t»s  and  Samuel  J. 
published  in  IMii  by  the  care  of  Lucas  IloUtenius;  it  j  Mills,  to  select  a  favorable  locatitm  for  a  colony  of 
was,  however,  at  once  suppressed  by  the  Koman  see. '  /Vmerican  negntes.  After  visiting  Ciamtiia,  Sierra  Le- 
Hoflmann  {yora  ctAU-iiut  tfrn/ttoriim  ac  mnnuinentorum^  \  one.  and  Sherbro,  they  fixed  upon  the  last-named  place. 
Lifwia?,  17i$<).  4to,  i,  3H9)  attributes  to  lialuze  (in  the  re-  '  The  first  ex|)e«lition  nS  emigrants,  86  in  number,  was 
marks  on  Fetnis  de  Marca,  Ih  cottronlut  Mtcerditfii  ac  \  sent  out  in  February,  IH'iO.     After  various  disapfMnnt- 


impt-riij  lib.  i,  ca{).  ix,  No.  viii)  the  statement  that  at 
the  time  of  liolstenius  the  Vatican  liUrary  |>osses!HMl  no 
codex  of  the  Liher  JHitrnun,  and  that  his  i>ublication  was 


ments,  the  emigrants  sui*ceeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold 
on  Cape  Mesunwlo,  in  lat,  6^  19'  N.,  long.  10^  49'  W. 
where  now  stands  Monn)via,  the  capital  (»f  the  lepoblic 


based  u|Mm  a  MS.  intruste<l  to  him  by  the  Cistercian    (»f  Liljeria.     The  purchase  of  the  Mesurado  territon*, 
monk  liilariuH  liancatus.     But  as  both  eilitions  of  the  ;  including  Caiw  Mesurado  and  the  lands,  furming  neai^ 
works  of  r.  di>  Mart's,  published  at  Paris  by  lialuze,  I  ly  a  iKMiinsula,  lH>tween  the  Mesurado  and  the  Junk   . 
state  only  (lib.  ii,  ca]>.  xvi.  N(».  viii)  that  Holstenius*s    rivers,  about  36  miles  along  tlie  coast,  with  an  avenge  « 
publicati(»n  of  the  /.ifttr  IHunut*  was  suppresse«l,  and   breadth  of  al)out  two  miles,  was  effected  in  December,^' 


lialuze  again,  in  his  notes  appende<l  to  ^Vnton.  Angus- 
tinus,  I)e  fmendativnt  (irntinitu  lil>.  i,  dialogus  xx,  §  IH 
(ett  Par.  1700,  p.  A'AW ),  says  that  there  were  various  cop- 
ies of  the  Liht-r  /Htinnnf  in  exintence,  frf>m  one  of  which. 


the  colony  to  prxH'laim  their  indejientlcnt  soveTvipif^'. 
as  a  means  of  pnitection  against  the  oppressive  int«^r^ 
ferenw  of  foreigiR*rs,  and  a  special  fund  of  iJl.xrtiO  v*'i 


1821.  For  a  hundred  yean  the  princi(uil  powers  of  En—. 
rop(>,  in  particular  France  and  England,  had  repeatedlja^  j 
trie<l  to  gain  {Ktsfiesiiion  of  this  territory,  but  the  nati\'»  -^ 
chiefH  had  invariably  refuscfl  t<i  part  with  even  one 
that  in  the  Vatican  librar>-,  Holstenius  published  his  ;  and  were  known  to  be  extremely  hortile  to  the  whiter 
edition,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Iloffinann*s  .  On  January  7, 182*2.  the  smaller  of  the  two  islands  lyii 
statement  lacks  sup|N>rt,  As  for  Ham'atuK,  Mabillon  j  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mesurado  Kiver  was  («cupied  by- 
names Ix^>  Allatius,  and  not  Holstenius.  as  the  ]Mirty  to  ,  the  ctdonists,  who  calUvl  it  Perse\-eranoe  Island, 
whom  he  imparted  the  MS.  (Hei>  also  Cave,  »S'cr»/)/ori/m  ;  n>mained  here  until  April  2.'>,  when  they  removed  u 

rcH,  hiit.  littTiiria^  Kasle.  174i,  L,  621).     The  MS.  of  the  "  Mesurado  Heights,  and  raised  the  American  flag.    T     X> 
Vatican  lias  actually  been  descrilx'd  by  Pertx  iltalun-    colony  henceforth  grew,  and  expanded  in  territory  a..v-ai/ 
uchf  IhufAn  A  rvhir.f.  altera  lUvtitch*  iie*chirht*htmk-^.\n1\\U'\\w^  taking  under  its  juriMlictiou  from  time        to 
V,  27).     He  says  that  it  is  an  8vo  vol.  of  [)anrhment.  '  time  the  large  trilies  contiguous.     In  1846  the  boanl     «./ 
and  that,  according  to  the  statement  foun<i  tin  its  first    directors  of  the  American  t.'olonization  Society  iimi 
pages,  it  dat«>s  from  the  8th  century.     The  Jesuit  Jo- 
annes (tamerius,  with  the  aid  of  a  similar  co<lcx  and  a 
MS.  found  in  Paris,  puhlL*«he<l  in  ir)80  another  edition 

of  the  /.i/rr  />i«»7<m/i, •*  cum  privilegiti  regis  Christiaiiis-  j  raise«l  to  buy  up  the  natioiul  title  to  all  the  wiasi  fnt»-«" 
sinii."  Mabillon,  in  the  Mmt-um  Ifniiriun  (folio  II.  ii,  '■  Sherlm)  to  ('a|)e  Palmas.  in  onler  to  secure  to  tlie  n**"*" 
o2  H\.),  published  additions  to  it  by  means  of  the  MS.  nationality  continuity  of  coast.  In  July,  1847,  the  d*-'"^^ 
whirh  had  lieen  UHe<l  by  I>eo  Allatiiis.  With  the  aid  Inration  <»f  indepemlence.  pn^panni  by  Hilary  Th**:?*'- 
of  all  thesis  works,  IloffVnann  pidilishetl  a  new  edition  i  wan  puhlishetL  Kepreseiitati\-es  of  the  fieople  met  *" 
of  it  in  the  \oni  nfUertio  cit,  (vol.  ii ),  which  was  suIk  '  iHnivention.  and  pmmulgated  a  constiiution  similar  ^■* 
se<pi(>ntly  done  also  by  Kiegger  (Vienna,  1702, 8vo).  All  j  that  of  the  United  States.  S«H>n  after  the  new  rejiul»l*^ 
this  gave  hm*  after^^anls  to  c<illcctions  of  fonnulas  to  '  was  recognist'd  by  England  and  France:  in  1852  it  %^** 
re|)lare  the  olistilete  Libtr  Diunntu,  There  an*  several  in  treaty  stipulations  with  England,  France,  IWlgin**!' 
such  cdiUM-tioiw  Htill  extant  in  MS.  Am<»iig  them  the  ■  lYussia,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Denmark,  UoUa*'"" 
Form  II  in  rill  m  ft  sttyhit  srriptnrum  curia'  Romnnfr^  from  i  Hayti,  Portugal.  an«l  An^Jtrin. 

John  XXH  to  «n'g«ir\-  XII  and  John  XXIII,  in  .S»/ni-  :      the  constitulii»n  of  Ulieria,  like  that  of  the  l'ni«^ 
mil  canreffarUi  JnaunU  XX/L     We  may  also  consider    States,  establisbeft  an  entire  separation  of  the  (Tiiii^"'' 
as  )M>longing  to  this  claw  of  works  the  liitnnin  eccUni'  i  from  the  State,  and  places  all  religimis  denominatiunis  '"^ 
atfin^ntm  tn'n'  c^rtmoiminiin  iihri  fren  of  bishop  Angus-  !  an  equal  f:M>tiiig,  but  all  citizens  «»f  the  n>pnblic  miut  l*^ 
tiniLH  Patricius  Piccolomini.  jirintcil  by  Hofi'inann  (ii,  i  long  to  the  negro  race.     In  1885  the  total  (Ntpulation  < 
261»  M\.),  and  dmtnining  a  d<'S<;ription  of  the  rites  accom-  ■  Liberia  was  estimated  to  number  750,(KH>,  of  which  nu" 
paiiying  the  elei'tion  of  the  ]¥i\u'n  in  the  lllh  centurj'.  '  ber  about  2n,(K)0  were  Americo-Liberians,  and  the  *■ 
Collmioiis  of  formulas  ttimilar  to  the  Lififr  I  humus  j  mainder  were  alM>riginal  inhabitants.     The  most  i' 
wen*  alsvi  made  for  the  use  of  lii>hops.  ahUits.  etc.    See  j  portaiit  tribes  within  and  near  the  limits  of  the  reput 


Rockinger,  Xiichirnsiiiifffii  iifn  r  Fnmn  V/ih  hf-r  r.  riii-^ri 
Jahrhuml  (Munich,  1805. p.  61, 12G,  173,  \K\,  etc.) :  Pa- 
lacky,£'ffr( r  FomnlbUcher  (IVague,  18-12) ;  Hcrzog, Rud- 


are  the  following:  1.  The  Veys,  extending  from  Gallir 
their  northern  boundary,8outhward  to  Little  Cape  Mtif 
they  stretch  inland  about  two  d^ys' journey.     Thr 
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ited,  tome  20  yean  ago,  an  alphabet  for  writing  their 
n  language,  and,  next  to  the  Mandingoes,  they  are  re- 
tied  as  the  moat  intelligent  of  the  aboriginal  tril)eH. 
cbey  hold  constant  interuourse  with  the  Manduigoes 
I  other  Mohammedan  tribes  in  the  far  interior,  Mo- 
omedanism  is  making  rapid  progress  among  them. 
i  Anglican  missionary,  bishop  Pa^-ne,  has  recently 
f^ested  a  plan  of  occupying  the  country  of  the  Yeys 
h  mn  extensive  and  vigorous  mission,  and  the  mission- 
x>l  opened  by  the  Episcopalians  at  Totocorch,  which 
earer  to  Cape  Mount  than  to  Aloiirovia,  is  regarded 


climate,  and  the  difficulty  of  acclimatization.  Thus  the 
Uasle  Missionary  Society,  which  in  1827  established  a 
promising  mission,  was  in  1831  compelled  to  abandon  it 
when  four  of  the  eight  missionaries  had  succumbed  to 
the  climate. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1871  the  churches  among  the 
Amerioo-Liberians  and  the  missions  among  the  natives 
were  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  United  States.  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  which  sent  her  tirst  missionary  to  Liberia 
in  183*2,  has  subsequently  organized  the  Liberia  Mission 


Jie  first  outpost  towards  the  vast  interior.  2.  The  I  into  an  Annual  Conference,  with  a  missionar)'  bishop 
seha,  who  are  located  about  seventy  miles  from  the  {  (since  1884  William  Taylor)  at  its  head.  In  1888  the  mis- 
it,  and  extend  about  one  hundred  miles  from  north  '  sion  had  24  missionaries,  including  supernumeraries,  GO 
outh,  are  entirely  pagan.  They  may  be  called  the  !  local  preachers, 2342  Sunday-school  scholars,  38  churches, 
MWts  of  West  Africa,  and  supply  most  of  the  «lomes-  of  an  aggregate  value  of  |i8I,044.  There  were  127  bap- 
slmves  for  the  Yeys,  Bassas,  Mandingoes,  and  Kruis.  tisms  and  6()  deaths.  In  1889  the  numberof  members  waa 
lissionary  effort  was  attempted  among  them  about  27&5,  probationers  244,  local  preachers  54.  The  intense 
en  yvan  ago  by  the  I*rcsbytcrian  Board  of  Foreign  interest  which  has  been  aroused  among  civilized  nations 
dions,  but  it  was  altandoncd  in  consequence  of  the  'by  the  explorations  of  Livingstone,  and  still  later  of  Stan- 
ch of  the  tint  missionary,  George  L.  Seymour.  8.  '  ley,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  has  been  heroically  followed  up 
1  Barline  tribe,  living  about  eight  days'  journey  by  Bishop  Taylor  and  the  missionary  band  led  by  him, 
;h-«ai»t  from  Monrovia,  and  next  interior  to  the  Pes-  ,  especially  along  the  Congo  Kiver;  and  the  native  chiefs 
I,  has  recently  been  brought  into  treaty  n^lations  have  granted  lands  and  suhsidies  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
1  Liberia.  According  to  a  report  of  1858,  half  the  i  tablishing  churches  and  building  schools  at  very  many  of 
Illation  of  their  capital,  Palaka,  consisted  of  Moham-  the  prominent  points.  The  impetus  thus  given  to  com- 
Mtaa  who  had  come  from  the  Manni  country,  but  the  >  merce  and  improvements  in  Africa,  has,  to  some  degree, 
St  explorer,  W.  Spencer  Anderson,  states  that  there  extended  to  Liberia  likewise,  and  the  country  is  gradu- 
mt  present  no  Mohammedans  in  the  Barline  country.  '  ally  advancing  to  an  independent  position,  both  politi- 
he  Bassas  occupy  a  coast-line  of  over  sixty  miles,   cally  and  ecclesiastically,  especially  as  the  evangelistic 

extend  about  the  same  distance  inland.     They  are  '  labors  of  Bishop  Taylor  and  his  cfmdjutors  are  conduct- 

gzeat  producers  of  palm-oil  and  canewood,  which  ed  on  the  plan  of  "  self  support,**  by  means  of  agricul- 
ac>ld  to  foreigners  by  thousands  of  tons  annually.  In  '  tural  pursuits  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  whose 
S  a  mission  was  begun  among  these  people  by  the  first  expenses  in  outfit  and  travel  only  are  met  by  di- 
eruaui  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  whose  missionaries  '  rect  contributions.  A  new  Kra  may  therefore  be  now 
lied  the  language,  organized  three  schools,  embra-  '  said  to  have  dawned  upon  the  **  Dark  Continent,**  in  a 
j;  in  all  nearly  a  hundred  pupils,  maintained  preach-  '  religious,  as  well  as  secular  point  of  view,  and  Liberia, 

statedly  at  three  places,  and  occasionally  at  a  great  which  is  the  oldest  of  the  modem  mission  fields  there, 
ay  more,  and  translate<l  large  portions  of  the  New  '  will  doubtless  still  continue  to  be  the  centre  of  mission- 
itament  into  the  Basse  language.  Notwithstanding  ary  action,  at  least  for  the  immense  and  densely  popu- 
t  |»omlsiiig  commencement,  the  mission  has  been  lated  middle  region  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
w  (1872)  for  several  yean  suspended.  But  the  South-  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  likewise  has  a  bishop 
1  Baptist  Convention  has  lately  resumed  missionary  there,  and  its  mission  in  1889  had  60  stations,  17  clergy, 
erations  among  the  Bassas.  Great  results  for  the  '  17  candidates  for  orders  (8  Liberians),  6  postulants  (8  Li- 
rea^ng  of  Christianity  are  expected  from  tlie  mis-  bcrian  and  8  native),  confirmations  106,  communicants 
Kiary  labors  of  Mr.  Jacob  W.Vonbrunn,  a  son  of  a  612,  marriages  12,  burials  32,  Sunday-school  scholars 
bordinate  king  of  the  Grand  Basse  people.  5.  The  908,  boarding  and  day-scholars  877,  total  contributions, 
roo,  who  occupy  the  region  south  of  the  Basse,  extend  f  1,416,56.  There  are  22  day-schools,  1 1  boarding-schools, 
out  seventy  miles  along  the  coast,  and  only  a  few  ,  and  29  Sunday-schools  in  all  connected  with  the  mission. 
Lies  inlan<L  They  are  the  sailora  of  West  Africa,  and  :  The  Baptist  churches  in  Liberia  have  mostly  been  organ- 
ver  enslave  or  sell  each  other.  About  thirty  years  ,  izedby  the  Southern  Board  of  American  Baptists.  Their 
o  a  mission  was  established  among  them  by  the  Pres-  >  work  was  suspended  during  the  war,  and  the  American 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Settra  Kroo,  but  I  Baptist  Missionary  Union  commenced  their  work  in 

lus  long  since  ceased  operations.  6.  The  Greboes,  I  IJberia  with  the  understanding  that  the  Southern  Boanl 
^e  border  upon  the  south-eastern  boundaries  of  the   would  not  resume  the  work ;  but  in  1870  the  Southern 


■*c)os,  extend  from  Grand  Sesters  to  the  Cavalla  Kiver. 


Baptists  sent  an  agent  to  Africa  with  a  view  of  renew- 


^cti^anoe  of  about  seventy  miles.  In  1834  a  mission  i  ing  their  labors  there.  The  Miscuonaiy  Union  contin- 
*A  ettablished  among  them  by  the  American  Board  of  i  ued,  however,  to  give  a  partial  support  to  several  pas- 
^niiBinioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  continued  \  tors.     In  March,  1868,  the  Baptist  churches  of  Liberia 

M^^ntion  for  seven  years.  A  Church  was  organized,  j  organized  the  ^  Liberian  Baptist  Missionary  Union**  for 
e  language  reduciHi  to  writing,  and  parts  of  the  New  |  "  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen**  within  the  borders 
^<>Uiiient  and  other  religious  Ixtoks  translated  into  it;  |  of  the  Kepublic  of  Liberia,  "and  contiguous  thereto.** 
^^  in  1842  the  mission  was  transferred  to  Gabun.  A  i  At  this  first  meeting  of  the  union  ten  Baptist  churches 
^aatm  estal>lished  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ChuR'h  ,  wore  re|)resente<l,  and  twelve  fields  of  missionar}'  labor 

^Ite  United  States  among  the  same  tribe  a  few  years  ,  were  designated  and  commended  to  the  care  of  the 
"^^oosly  still  continues  in  operation,  and  has  recently  ,  nearest  churches.  The  Baptist  churches  have  a  train- 
^tabUsbed  at  Bohlen  a  missionary  station,  al)out  sev-  \  ing-s<:hool  for  preachers  anil  teachers  at  Virginia.  The 
'*y  miles  from  the  coast  7.  The  Mandingocs,  who  are  j  l*rcsbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  has  congre- 
"^^  on  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  republic,  and  ,  gations  at  Monrovia,  Kentucky,  Harrisburg,  Greenville 
^tend  back  to  the  heart  of  Soudan,  are  the  most  intel-  {  or  Sinou,  Marshall,  Kobertsport,  and  a  few  other  i)laces, 
^Sfnt  tribe  within  the  limits  of  Liberia.  They  have  ;  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  alM>ut  280.  The  Li- 
*»wAi  and  mosques  in  every  large  town,  and,  by  their  i  Ixirian  churches  in  union  with  those  of  (laboon  and  Co- 
^*«t  influence  upon  the  neighlioring  tribes,  tliey  have  i  risco   form  the  presbj'tery  of  Western  Africa.     The 


'^triboted  in  no  little  degree  to  abate  the  ignorance 
^  loften  the  manners  of  the  native  population  of  Li- 
!J^  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
'^iiiitian  mianona  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  ia  the 


Alexander  High-school  is  intended  to  be  an  acaflemy 
of  high  grade,  cf>nducted  under  the  super\'ision  of  the 
Presbyter>',  and  designed  especially  to  aid  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry.    It  is  situated  on  a  farm  of 
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«8,  eighteen  milefi  from  Monrovia,  near  j  pini  (maf^uter  breviam  grmtue:  Eramm  Libri P<mi\fkn' 
<iver.  The  American  Lutherans  have  lis  sire  vitarvm  Romimomm  PonHfiatm^  fum  nwb  noMiM 
i  Liberia.    See  Newcomb,  Cyclopadia  of   A  uattasii  bibliothtcarii  ciraimfinmiur  [  Rom.  1688, 4tii; 


tal  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Fortiyn  Mis- 

resbyterutn  Church;  Baptist  A/issiomtry 

y,  1872;  Proceedings  of  the  Board  ofAIis- 

rotesfattt  Episcopal  C'AurrA,  October,  1871 ; 

rts  of  the  Missitmary  tiociety  of  the  Meth- 

txd  Church;  Grundemann,  Missitmsatlas ; 


reprinted  in  Muratori,  p.  88  aq.]),  and  oChoi^  The  aip- 
poeition  that  the  codex  waa  compiled  by  pope  Damaana, 
the  aucceaaur  of  Liberiua,  aa  maintained  by  the  authon 
of  the  OriffineSy  ia  untenable.  The  oomspoiidence  be- 
tween Damaaua  and  Jerome  which  ia  addu<xd  in  aapport 
of  thia  view  ia  evidently  aparioua  (aee  Scbebtnte,  JJis' 


%e  Republic  of  Liberia  (New  York,  18C8) ;   sertatioj  etc).    The  author  or  authora  are  unknown, but 


>fe8aor  in  Fuiirah  Bay  Clollcf^,  Sierra  Leone, 

i  Republic  of  Liberia f  its  Status  and  its  Field 

irt.  Rev,  July,  1872,  art,  vi).     (A.  J.  S.) 

ioa,  St.,  i)0)>e  of  Homo,  waa  a  native  of  the 

ity.    lie  auccceded  Juliua  I  May  22, 853.    The 


the  information  it  containa  ia  valuiMe.  It  ia  now  geo- 
craUy  thought  to  have  been  written  about  tbe  4th  oen- 
tur}'. 

The  oldeat  aqurce  known  at  {veaent  of  tbe  Uhtr  ia 
generally  coiuuderetl  to  have  been  a  liat  of  the  popei 


ana,  countenanced  by  the  cmijemr  Conatautiua,  |  down  to  Liberiua,  and  probably  written  during  hia  lilt 

the  aacondency ;  aiid  both  the  Council  of  Arlea 

id  that  of  Milan  (855)  condemned  Athanaaiua, 

jf  Alexandria.    Aa  Liberiua,  together  with  aome 

Veatem  bishoiw,  refuaed  to  aubacribe  to  thia  con- 

tion,  he  waa  arreated  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and 

to  Milan,  where  he  held  a  conference  with  Con- 

ua,  which  terminated  in  a  aentence  from  the  em- 

depoaiug  Liberiua  from  hia  office,  and  baniahing 


(352-366),  aa  it  makea  no  mention  of  hia  death  (i 

Schelatrate,  Dissertation  etc,  ch.  ii,  iii ;  Hefele,  Tmhimger 

theolog,  Quartalschriffy  1845,  p.  812  aq.).     Tba  original 

MS.  of  this  ao-called  Codex  Liberii  ia  now  losL    In  1684 

a  copy  waa  made  of  it  from  an  Antwerp  MS.  by  Hucber, 

the  Bollandiata  give  one  in  the  Acta  Sanctommf  April, 

voL  i,  1675,  aiid  Sc-helatrate  another  fh>m  a  Vienna  a»- 

dcx.     Theae  three  texta  are  given  aide  by  aide  in  the 

to  Bercea,  in  Thrace.    Felix,  a  deacon  at  Rome,  waa  |  Orit/ines  de  Veglise  Romaine,  par  Us  mtwhrts  de  la  eomr 

lecrated  bishof).    A  petition  waa  preacnted  to  the  cm-    munuute  de  Solermes  (Paria,  1826),  voL  L 

jr  by  the  principal  Uuliea  of  Rome  in  favor  of  Liberiua,       Another  liat  of  the  p(^)ea  exteuda  down  to  Felix  IV 

.  it  waa  not  till  358  that  Liberiua  waa  reatored  to  hia   (f  530).     It  waa  flrat  puUiahed  in  a  codex  of  the  Vati- 

i.   The  aaaertion  that  Liberiu^  during  hia  confinement   can  Library  by  Chriatine  of  Sweden,  afterwarda  by  Syl- 

Beraea,  a[>proved  in  aeveral  lettem  of  the  deposition   veater  of  Henachen  and  Pi^ebruch,  and  ia  alao  found  in 

i' AthaiMaiua,  and  aubacril)e<l  to  the  confeaaion  of  faith  .  the  introduction  of  the  firat  volume  of  the  Acta 

jrawn  up  by  the  court  party  at  the  Council  of  Sirmium,  j  rum  for  April,  in  Schelatrate,  and  in  the  abov 

a  a  matter  of  great  improbability,  and  dependa  chiefly   ed  Orpines,  p.  212.     There  are  tranacripta  nf  Frraci 

ipon  the  gcnuineneaa  of  hia  correspondence  with  Athar   origin,  and  the  original  MS.  of  thia  ao-called  CataUtgum^ 

laaiua.     The  dependence  of  Liberiua  on  the  emperor   Felicis  /I'ia  loat,  but  the  two  at  preaoit  in  exiaienc» 

uid  a  miachievoua  influence  upon  many  of  the  Italian   are  evident!}'  copiea  of  the  aame  original,  aa  reaulta 

tiahopa,  and  we  neetl  not  wonder  that  at  the  Council  of  |  a  careful  com|>ariaon  of  them  by  Schelatrate.    That 

Umini  Arianism  waa  openly  countenanced.     It  ia  not !  auth(»r  of  it  muat  have  C(>naiUted  the  Catalogns 

rue,  aa  aaaerted  by  aome,  that  Liberiua  aubacribed  the  ;  ia  evident  from  the  fac^t  that  ita  errora  are  repeated 


j 
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{imini  confeaaion  of  faith.  He  ended  hia  career  in  or- 
hodoxv.  and  died  in  866.  He  waa  aucceedcd  bv  Da- 
aaaua  1.  Liberiua  ia  aaid  to  have  built  the  Baailica  on 
he  Kaquiline  3Iount,  which  baa  been  called  Liberiana. 
rom  hia  name,  and  ia  now  known  by  the  name  of  Santa 
klaria  3laggiorc  He  ia  commemorated  in  the  Homiah 
Church  Aug.  27,  and  in  the  (ireek  Church  Sept.  28.  See 
ifrorer,  Kirchengesch,  1 1,  i,  254-285 ;  Hefele,  /'.  Liberius, 
n  the  Tiib.  theol.  Quartalschr,  (1853),  ii,  261  aq. ;  and 
^oncUiengesch,  i,  626-714 ;  Herzog,  Real-FncyUop,  viii, 
72. 
Idber  Pontific&lis  de  vitis  Romanontm  Pont\fir 

Vm,  GkHTA   ROMANOKtTM  PONTIFICUM,  LiBEK  OESTO- 

tUM  i>ONTiPicALiuM,  are  the  namea  of  a  hiatory  of  the 
iiaho|)a  of  Rome  fn»m  the  apoatle  Peter  down  to  Nicolaa 
(t  867),  to  which  thoae  of  Adrian  II  and  of  Stephen 
71  (t  891)  were  aubaequently  added.  On  the  author- 
\y  of  Onuphrio  Pavini,  the  tirat  edittHra  of  thia  L^r 


it.     Thcv  b«>th  omit  the  namea  of  the  coiiaula  and 
perora  between  Uberiua  and  John  I  (528),  and 
mence  again  at  the  reign  of  the  latter,  and  of  hia 
ceaaor,  Felix  IV  (al.  III).     Schelatrate  already  conecs.  "Sy 
aurmiaed  from  thia  fact  that  the  author  lived  in  L.'Sje 
time  of  theae  two  popea,  which  view  ia  alao  au{^)orK/«?d 
by  the  completeneaa  and  thoroughneaa  with  which  tla^ir 
hiatory,  in  particular,  ia  treated.    Still,  aa  to  the  auttaor. 
there  \»  no  detinite  information.    The  numeroui  relcf*- 
encea  to  the  archivea  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  wbiobr 
moreover,  the  lirat  MS.  waa  diacovered,  would  make  it 
pn)l>able  that  the  author  waa  himaelf  a  librarian  of  tbe 
archivea,  if  the  confuaion  and  even  incorrectneia   f^ 
aome  parta  did  not  militate  againat  thia  \*iew.    Aaide 
from  the  aimilarity  of  thia  collection  with  the  Catalti^ 
LU)erii,  which  extenda  ao  far  that  whole  pasagta  v^ 
copied  literally,  or  nearly  ao,  from  the  one  into  the  other, 
the  Catalogus  Ftlicis  IV  diffcra  from  the  LiUrii  pfu*" 


\mlijicalis  conaidered  aa  ita  author  Anaataaiua,  abbot  of   ciimlly  by  ita  full  particulara  on  the  ordination,  by  if 
.  convent  at  Rome,  and  librarian  of  the  church  under  i  mention  of  the  birthplace  of  the  popea,  and  their  fuo^' 
(ioolaa  I ;  but  more  thon)ugh  reaearchea  have  i)roved  I  rala,  which  the  author  may  have  derived  from  traditi<* 
hia  liber  to  vary  greatly  in  atyle,  and  even  in  viewa  |  and  other  aimilar  aourcea,  pai'mio-decretala  and  ranooid 
nanifeated  in  the  different  biographiea,  and  therefore    martyn»Iogiea,  etc    The  only  )uirta  which  have  herrfO' 
wl  to  the  aiippo<«ition  that  the  work  ia  not  all  by  the    fi»rc  been  conwdered  worthy  of  full  confidmce  are  tlw** 
ame  author.     This  belief  ia  further  atrengthened  by    which  coincide  with  the  t^ntnU'gus  Lib* rii^  tAvM^Bfif* 
he  fact  that  already  Anaataaiua,  on  aome  occAaiona,    which  refer  t4)  the  timea  of  John  and  Filix.  wlMntl" 
fiade  uae  of  paaaagea  from  the  Librr  Pvntijicalis^  and  I  author  would  be  better  ac*quainted  with  the  fact»tbi 
hat  there  are  MSS.  extant  which  can  with  certainty  ))e    with  thoae  of  fireceding  p4rioda. 
acril)ed  to  the  cloae  of  the  7th  or  the  beginning  of  the  j      Both  lista  were  aubae({uently  continued,  and  tbif 
th  centuph',  and  which  contain  extracta  fn)m  the  Liber  i  what  produced  the  Libfr  Pont\ficalis,     Thia  filial 
^ontifcalis.     In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, !  however,  can  only  be  traced  by  the  aid  of  MSS. 
pveral  writera  put  forth  argumenta  in  favor  of  the  laat-  I  ohleat  copy  known  belongH  to  the  cloae  of  the  7th  f 
lentloned  viewa.    Among  them  are  Kmanuel  of  Schol-    beginning  of  the  8th  cent4jr>\     It  enila  at  the  dfr' 
trate,  librarian  of  the  Vatican  {Oisserfatio  de  antiquis  '■  Conon  (G86-687).     A  rather  incomplete  Ctniex  r 
^omaiiorutn  PontificumcatalogiSf  ex quibus Libtr  Pontiji'  _  Jua,  dia<'overed  by  Pcrtz  (Archie,  p.  50  aq.)  at 
ilis  conrinnatus  sit,  et  de  Libri  Pontificalis  auctore  ac  '  gives  the  list  of  the  iK»pea  down  to  Conon ;  it  mi 
trtEstantia  [Romie,  1692,  fol.;  reprinted  in  Muratori, !  i)een  written,  at  the  lateat,  in  the  early  part  of 
'  '-*«*ii  Italicarum  scriptoreSf  iii,  1  aq.]),  Joanuea  Ciam-  i  century.     ^Viiother  ia  found  in  a  codex  of  the  i 
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or  of  Verona,  ending  aLso  with  Conon)  but  to  it  was 
1  afterwards  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  popes  down 
il  I  (t  767).  Ttiis  MS.  was  published  in  the  fourth 
le  of  .ffianchinrs  collection,  but,  unfortunately,  we 
no  description  of  this  codex ;  it  was  to  have  been 

in  the  fifth  volume,  which  never  appeared  (see 
11,  BeMckreibung  der  Stadt  Rtmu  i,  209,  210),  so  that 
mpoasible  clearly  to  establish  its  relation  to  the 
ilitan  MS.  A  continuation  of  this  first  work  goes 
to  Gregory  II  (from  714),  and  is  to  be  found  in 
odex  of  the  Vatican,  No.  52G9,  which  must  be  a 
of  an  older  MS.  (Schel4«trate,  ch.  v,  §  3).  Then 
is  another  continuation  from  the  second  part  of 
h  century,  contained  in  a  codex  of  the  Ambrosian 
ry  of  Milan  (M.  no.  77, 4 to),  which  is  of  the  same 
The  biographies  close  with  Stephen  III  (f  757), 
t  the  end  is  simply  remarked,  ^  xcv  Paulus  sedit 

X,  mensibus  ii,  dicbus  v**  (Muratori,  JRerum  ItaL 
Utret,  iii,  7).  The  variations  on  this  MS.  are  given 
uratori  under  the  letter  A.  It  belonged  originally 
e  convent  of  Bobbia  Accortling  to  a  very  plausi> 
apposition  of  Niebuhr,  the  above-mentioned  Nea- 
in  Codex  came  also  from  that  convent.  It  wiU 
ibly  be  possible,  when  the  subject  shall  have  been 
'  thoroughly  studied,  to  trace  a  connection  between 
wo,  and  the  Liber  Pinttificalia  also.  After  the  mid- 
if  the  8th  century  there  appeared  several  continua- 
t,  as  is  shown  bv  the  numerous  MSS.  of  them  in 
«iice  (see,  in  Muratori,  B,  0,  D;  and  Pertz,  who 
I  notices  of  several  MSS.  of  the  kind).  Some  of 
\  codices  extend  down  to  Nicolas  I  (f  8(i7),  others 
tephen  VI  (t  891),  which  is  as  far  as  the  so-called 
r  Pontificals  extends. 

from  what  we  have  stated  it  is  concluded  that  the 
:  dates  back  as  far  as  the  7th  centurv,  it  is  clearlv  im- 
Ue  that  the  librarian  Anastasius  should  have  been 
tithor.  He  could  at  best  only  have  continued  it. 
istrate  thinks  that  the  biography  of  Nicolas  I  can 
I  be  ascribed  to  him  (c.  viii,  §  10);  while  Ciampini 
laced  by  some  peculiarities  of  the  style  to  consider 
also  as  the  author  of  the  four  preceding  ones  {L  c, 
V,  vi).  In  the  present  state  of  the  question  it  is 
mble  to  decide  between  the  two  opinions.  But 
clearly  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  biographies  of 
ui  II  and  Stephen  IV  to  a  certain  BibiiothecariHs 
•lmu»^  as  is  generally  done  (Ciampini  names  the 
rian  Zachary,  sect,  iv,  vii,  viii).  This  ern>r  orig- 
d  in  an  inscription  in  the  Vatican  Co<lex  (3762,  foL 
-%),  which,  however,  states  only  that  a  certain  Pc- 
loillermus  of  Genoa,  librarian  of  the  convent  of 
gidios,  wrote  this  Vatican  Codex  in  the  year  1 142 
Oiesebrecht,  in  the  Kieler  A  Uge.m.  MonatMchri/f^ 
April,  1852,  p.  266,  267;  Monumenta  Gtrmania,  xi, 

• 

lie  sources  of  the  Liber  Pontificttlisj  besides  those 
"^  mentioned,  consist  partly  in  traditions,  partly  in 
docomenta,  and  remaining  monuments,  such  as 
Hngs,  inscriptions,  ete.  The  collection  of  canon 
of  the  7th  or  8th  ceiitiury,  published  by  Zachary 
I  s  codex  of  Modena,  stands  in  close  connection  with 
i*6cr  PontificaUs  (see  Zaccaria,  IHgserttizvmi  varie 
^ie  a  ttoria  ecclesioMica  appartenenti^  Kom.  1780, 
ii,  diss,  iv ;  reproduced  by  (i alland,  De  retnstig  ca- 
'^  collectionibus  disAertafionum  *ytffM7f,Mogunt.  1770, 
>>t  679  sq.) ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
ouFcea,  but  rather  appears  to  have  been  based  on 
^»4pr  Poniifcalit,  The  Liber  Ponfijicalis  has  be- 
^  particularly  valualile  for  the  correct neHs  of  the  in- 
*tion  nnce  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century,  when 
l^ooum  archives  were  regularly  organized,  and  the 
inuation  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis  could  only  be  in- 
^  to  the  librarians  or  other  members  of  the  clergy 
•^g  free  access  to  the  archives.  The  Liber  Pontifi- 
is  especially  useful  for  the  history  of  particular 
chei,  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the  discipline,  etc. 
btrate  names  as  its  first  edition  Peter  Crabbe's 
tfioi  (Cologne,  1538) ;  but  this  is  neither  complete 


nor  well  connected.  It  only  contains  extracts  on  each 
pope,  like  Baronius's  Amialet  and  subsequent  collec- 
tions of  canons,  and  as  the  ^  editio  princepe,**  the  edi- 
tion of  J.  BusJius  (Mayence,  1602, 4to)  is  generally  ac- 
cepted, which  is  based  on  a  MS.  of  Marcus  Welser,  of 
Augsburg.  It  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Hannibal 
Fabrotti  (Par.  1649),  for  which  several  codices  were  con- 
sidted.  Lucas  Holstenius  prepared  another  by  collating 
Busiius's  with  a  number  of  MSS.,  and,  although  never 
published,  it  was  greatly  used  by  SchelMrate  and  others 
(see  Schelstrate,  cap.  v,  No.  8  sq.).  From  the  hands 
of  Schelstrate  the  MS.  of  Holstenius  passed  into  the  li* 
braiy  of  the  Vatican  in  1734  (see  Dudik,  Iter  Romanum^ 
pt.  i  [Vieima,  1855,  p.  169]).  The  next  edition  was 
published  by  Francis  Bianchini  (Rom.  1718,  folio),  and 
this  ser\'ed  as  a  basis  for  Muratori's,  contained  in  the 
dd  volume  of  his  Scriptore*  rerum  Itaiicarum  (1728); 
Bianchini's  work  was  continued  by  his  nephew,  Joseph 
Bianchini  (vols,  ii-iv,  Rom.  1735 ;  there  was  to  have 
been  a  5th  volume,  but  it  never  appeared).  There  alao 
appeared  at  Rome  an  edition  by  John  and  Peter  Joseph 
Vignoli  (1724, 1752, 1755, 8  vols.  4to).  RosteU  recenUy 
undertook  another  for  the  Monumenta  Germama,  while 
Gieselvecht  announced  for  the  same  work  a'  continua- 
tion of  the  Liber  Pontificalis  (see  Oiesebrecht,  Ueber  die 
Quetien  d^frUheren  Papstgesch.y  art.  ii  in  the  Kieler  A  U" 
gem,  MorutUuchri/t  /,  Wisaen»ch4\fi  v,  LiUratury  April, 
1852,  p.  257-274). 

The  investigations  made  on  this  subject  permit  us  to 
distinguish  three  continuations  of  the  Liber  Pontifica- 
lia, 1.  From  an  unknown  source  have  been  composed 
three  histories  of  the  popes:  (a)  one  is  contained  in  the 
Vatican  Codex,  3764,  extending  from  Laudo  (912)  to 
Gregory  VII,  and  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. It  is  reproduced  in  the  first  volume  of  Vignoli's 
edition  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  (6)  The  second,  in 
the  codejc  of  the  library  of  Este,  vi,  5,  and  extending 
as  far  down,  was  written  during  Gregory's  lifetime. 
(c)  The  third,  dating  from  the  time  of  Paschal  II,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century  (in  the  library  of  Ma- 
ria »tpra  Minerva  at  Rome).  2.  Another  continuation 
of  the  Liber  Pontijicali$j  composed  in  the  12th  century, 
extends  from  (iregory  VII  to  Honorius  II  (1124-1129). 
Onuphrius  Panvini  and  Baronius  name  as  its  author 
either  the  subdeacon  Pandulph  of  Pisa  or  a  Ronoan  li- 
brarian named  Peter  Constant  Gaetani  published  in 
1638  a  biography  of  (jelasius  II  alone,  and  asserted  that 
the  continuation  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis  <lown  to  Inno- 
cent III  was  due  to  cardinal  Pandulph  Masca  of  Pisa, 
and  was  written  in  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  But 
Papebroch  brings  forth  very  plausible  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  subdeacon  Peter  of  Pisa  wrote  only  the 
biography  of  Paschal  II,  and  that  the  subsequent  ones 
are  due  to  the  subdeacon  Peter  of  Alatri ,  still  Muratori, 
in  the  8d  voL  of  the  ScriptoreSy  gives  this  collection  of 
biographies  under  the  name  of  Pandulph  of  Pisa,  and 
the  question  of  authorship  has  not  been  further  inquired 
into  since.  Giesebrccht  (p.  262  sq.)  maintains  that  the 
(>)dex  Vaticanus  3762,  of  the  12th  century,  is  the  orig- 
inal from  which  all  the  other  MSS.  were  copied  (also 
the  codex  No.  2017,  of  the  14th  century,  in  the  Barbe- 
rini  Library  at  Rome ;  comp.  Vignoli,  Liber  Pontif,  voL 
iii ;  Pertz,  A  rchiv,  p.  54),  and  also  that  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Paschal  I  was  the  cardinal-deacon  Peter. 
The  life  of  Gelasius  II  and  that  of  (Jalixtus  II  were  writ- 
ten by  Pandulph  after  1130,  as  is  shown  by  his  own 
statement  (Muratori,  iii,  389,  419).  The  similarity  of 
stvle  shows  that  he  wrote  also  the  life  of  Honorius  II. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  Pandulph  is  the  same 
person  afterwards  designated  as  the  cardinal-<leacon  of 
the  church  of  St.Cosmas  and  Damianus,  a  nephew  of 
Hugo  of  Alatri,  cardinal-priest  and  for  a  long  time  gov- 
ernor of  Benevento.  Peter  and  Panduli)h  wore  partisans 
of  Anaclctus  II,  and  were  afterwards  declared  st^hismatics 
by  the  adherents  of  Innocent  II ;  this  put  an  end  to 
their  work.  3.  Another  continuation  originated  at  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.    Baronius  designates  it  as 
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the  A  eta  Vnticana^  but  Muratori  published  it  under  the 
name  of  the  cardinal  uf  Aragoiu  Nicolas  Konelli  (a 
Dominican,  made  cardinal  in  IHf)!,  f  hi  1302)  cauml  a 
collection  of  old  historical  diK'umcnts  to  be  prepared, 
which  omtained  the  lives  of  the  popes  from  Leo  IX  to 
Alexander  III  (omittinj^  Victor  III  and  Urban  II),  and 
also  the  bio^^raphy  of  (irejjory  IX.  Pertz  {Archii\  p. 
97)  says  that  these  biographii^  are  borrowed  from  the 
Liber  c^tuaum  aimtrtB  opttstoliceB  of  Cencius  Camera- 
riuA,  who  in  1216  lK*came  ix>ix!  under  the  name  of  Ilono- 
rius  III.  But  these  alw>  are  not  the  work  of  Cencius 
himself,  but  of  some  anterior  writer.  The  life  of  Adrian 
IV  «ras  written  by  his  relative,  cardinal  Boso,  from  ma- 
terials funiisheii  by  himself,  during  the  rei^  of  Alex- 
ander III.  The  life  of  Alexander  III  was  written  at 
the  same  time,  and  most  likely  also  by  Boso,  who  prob- 
ably wrote  most  of  the  whole  collei'tion.  The  intnxluc- 
tion  is  taken  fn>m  Bonizo*s  collection  of  canons,  the  bi- 
<)|(raphie4  of  John  XII,  and  from  Ijca  IX  down  to  Greg- 
ory VII  are  adapted  from  the  ad  A  micuin  of  the  same 
writer;  subsec^uent  ones  down  to  Eugenius  III  are  base<l 
un  the  records,  but  after  that  they  Ix'come  more  com- 
plete, resting  on  Boso*s  own  exiM.'rienc4>,  as  he  then  lived 
at  Rome.  For  subse<{uent  biographies  the  sources  are 
much  more  numenius.  We  might  also  mention,  as  a 
compendium  of  tlie  whole,  the  Aiiu*  Pontijicum  JRi»- 
maiwrum  of  the  Augustinian  monk  Amalricus  Angerii, 
writl«n  in  1365,  and  extending  from  St.  Peter  to  John 
XII  (1321),  which  is  to  be  found  in  Kccard,  Corpus 
ki»K  metlii  (rci,  ii,  i(>41  sq.,  and  in  Muratori,  vol.  iii.  pt  ii. 
— Herzog,  ReAil-EucifUop.  viii.  367  sq.  See  Baxmann, 
PoUtik  flf.r  Pufntte  (Elberfeld,  1868),  vol  i  (sec  Index) ; 
Watterich,  Vit(E  Roumnorum  Pmitijirum  (Lpz.  1862) ;  I*i- 
per,  Eiftltrit,  in  die  uwnumentale  Thtologit  (Gotha,  1867)  \ 
De  Haasif  Rimui  Sotttranea  (1K57). 
Liber  Seztus  and  Septimus.     Sec  Canons 

AND    DfiCRKTAIJi,  (>>LLFX'T10NH   OF. 

laib'ertine  (Atiiiprivo^,  for  the  Latin  Ubfrtimuij  a 
/rfed-matt)  occurM  but  once  in  the  N.T.,  **  Certain  of  the 
aynagogue,  which  is  called  (the  synagc^ie;  of  the  LUt- 
frtuief,  an<l  Cyrenians,  and  iUexandrians,"  etc.  (Acts  vi, 
9).  There  has  been  much  diversity  in  the  inter|ireta- 
tion  of  this  wonL  The  structure  of  the  passage  leaves 
it  doubtful  how  many  synagogues  are  implied  in  it. 
Some  (C'alvin,  Beza,  Bengel)  have  taken  it  as  if  there 
were  but  one  synagogue,  including  men  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent cities  that  are  nameiL  Winer  (A'.  T.  Gramm,  p. 
179),  on  grammatical  grounds,  takes  the  ret)etition  of 
the  article  as  indicating  a  fresh  gn>up,  and  finds  accord- 
ingly two  synagogues,  one  including  Lil)ertine8,  (.Vre- 
nians,  Alexandrians;  the  other  those  of  Cilicia  and  Asia. 
Meyer  (Commtrnt,  ad  loc)  thinks  it  unlikely  that  out  of 
48()  synagogues  at  .Jerusalem  (the  number  given  by 
rabbinic  writers,  Mt-gUJ.  Lxxiii,  4;  Ketuh,  cv,  1)  there 
should  have  been  one,  or  even  two  only,  for  natives  of 
cities  and  districts  in  which  the  Jewish  population  was 
8o  numenms  (in  Cyrene  one  fourth,  in  Alexandria  two 
fifths  of  the  whole  [Josephus,  Attt.  xiv,  7,  2;  xiv,  10,  1 ; 
six,  5,  2;  War,  ii,  13, 7 ;  A  p.  2, 4]),  and  on  that  gnmnd 
assigns  a  separate  synagogue  to  each  of  the  pn)per 
names.  Of  the  name  itself  there  have  been  several  ex- 
planations. 

1.  The  other  names  being  local,  this  also  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  town  callo<l  Lihertum,  in  the  ])n>considar 
province  of  Africa.  This,  it  is  snid,  wouhl  explain  the 
close  juxtaix>sition  with  CjTvne.  Suidas  recognises 
Ai/3fprivoc  as  uvo/m  t^vovv^  and  in  the  Council  of  (.'ar- 
thage  in  411  (Mansi,  iv,  265-274,  quotcfl  in  Wiltsch, 
lltmdbuch  tlf.r  Kirchlirh,  (itor/r,  §  9i))  we  find  an  Epvt- 
n*pus  Libertinewtiif  (Simon,  (hiortuuttiam  X.  Test.  p.  90). 
Against  this  hy|>othesis  it  has  been  urged  (1)  that  the 
existence  of  a  tou-n  Lil)crtum,  in  the  Ist  centur>',  is  not 
establishe<l ;  an<l  (2)  that  if  it  exinted,  it  can  hardly 
have  been  im|M»rtant  enough  either  to  have  a  sj'nagogue 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  Jews  belonging  to  it,  or  to  take 
precedence  of  (\vrene  and  Alexandria  iu  a  synagogue 
oommon  to  the  three. 


-^^ 


2.  Conjectural  readings  have  been  proposed,  especialljr 
Libyatnf,  either  in  the  form  Atjiwrrivutv  ^Gunimcn., 
Beza,  Clericus,  Valckenaer),  or  hifiimv  (Schultneas,  iJt 
Char,  aS/i.  a,  p.  162,  in  Meyer,  ad  loc.) ;  iuaamuch  as  Ub- 
ertini  here  occurs  among  the  names  of  natioiia,  and  Jo- 
sephus {Aftt,  xii,  1,  and  Apiou,  ii,  4)  has  told  iu  that 
many  Jews  were  removed  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  in 
the  cities  of  Libya.  The  difficulty  is  thus  removed,  but 
every  rule  of  textual  criticism  is  against  the  reception 
of  a  reading  unsup|)orted  by  a  single  MS.  or  vendon. 

3.  Taking  the  wonl  in  its  received  meaning  a8= 
frtedinen,  Lightfoot  finds  in  it  a  description  of  natives 
of  Palestine,  who,  having  fallen  into  slaver^',  had  been 
manumitted  by  Jewish  masters  ( A>c.  omAct»  vi,  9).  In 
this  case,  however,  it  is  hanlly  likely  that  a  body  of 
men  so  circumstanced  would  have  received  a  Boman 
name. 

4.  (rrotius  and  Vitringa  explain  the  word  as  describ- 
ing Italian  freedmcn  who  had  become  converts  to  Ju- 
daism. In  this  case,  however,  the  word  ^  proselytes'* 
would  most  probably  have  been  used ;  and  it  is  at  least 
unlikely  that  a  Ixxly  of  converts  would  have  had  a  syn- 
agogue to  themselves,  or  that  proselytes  from  Italy 
would  have  been  united  with  Jews  from  C>Teiie  and 
Alexandria. 

5.  The  earliest  explanation  of  the  word  (Chiysustom) 
is  also  tliat  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  most  reorntjr 
authoritieit.     The  Liberfitti  are  Jews  who,  having 
taken  prisoners  by  Pompey  and  other  Koman  ge; 
in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  been  reduced  to  slaveiy,  an^. 
had  aften^ards  been  emancipated,  and  returned, 
nently  or  for  a  time,  to  the  country  of  their  fathent    Q 
the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  Jews  in  this  position  •' 
Home  we  have  abundant  eWdenoe.     Under  Tiberii 
the  Senatui'Coiuultum  for  the  suppression  of  Egypti 
and  Jewish  mysteries  led  Ui  the  banishment  of 
"  hl)ertini  generis"  to  Sardinia,  under  the  pretence 
militar}'  or  i)olice  duty,  but  really  in  the  hope  that 
malaria  of  the  island  might  be  fatal  to  them.    Otb^ 
were  to  leave  Italy  unless  the^'  abandoned  their  reiigc^c^ 
(Tacitus,  .4  naU  ii,  8o ;  com]).  Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  36)l      ./q. 
sephus  {Ant,  xviii,3, 5),  narrating  the  same  facf,spejib 
of  the  4t)00  who  were  sent  to  Sardinia  as  Jews,  and  ftbai 
identifies  them  with  the  *' lil)ertinum  genus^  uf  Tscitisi 
Philo  (Ijtffat,  ad  Caitimy  p.  1014,  C)  in  like  manner  tmji 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  in  the 
(M>hition  of  frcedmen  (dirtXciOf p<i*^^vrii-)}  *nd  had  beta 
allowed  by  Augustus  to  settle  in  the  Trans-Tibenw 
l>art  of  the  city,  and  to  follow  their  own  retigioos  (** 
toms  unmoleste<l  (comp.  Horace,  Sat,  i,  4, 143;  i,  9, 79)* 
The  expulsion  from  Rome  took  place  A.D.  19 ;  ud  it  i* 

an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Mr.  Humphreys  (Comm.^ 
A  ds,  ad  loc)  that  those  who  were  thus  banifhed  ftv^ 
Italy  may  have  fomid  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  thtf* 
as  having  suffered  for  the  sake  of  their  religioo,  ^S 
were  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  opfxisition  to  a  tcicbr' 
like  Stephen,  whom  they  looked  on  as  imimgnin^  ^^ 
sacredness  of  all  that  they  most  revered.  The  nv**" 
gogue  in  question  had  doubtless  been  boflt  at  tlie  ^^ 
{>ensc  of  these  manumitted  Jews,  and  was  occnpied  \>^ 
them.  Libertini  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  a  wordo* 
Koman  origin,  and  to  be  explained  with  refcRaec  t^ 
Koman  customs.  Among  the  Komans  this  tens  »** 
employed  to  denote  those  who  had  once  been  ibv'B^ 
but  had  been  set  at  liberty,  or  the  children  of  waA  P^ 
Wins  (sec  Adam's  Rom,  .int,  p.  34,  41  sq. ;  Smith*! /^' 
of  ClfiMt,  Antiq,  s.  v.  Ingenui,  Libertos).  This  rie*** 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  word  tnnfOf^^ 
does  not  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  national  nanWi^ 
stands  first,  and  is  followed  by  rqc  Xcyo/ii>^',  vktf^ 
it  clearly  appears  that  Ai/3fpr7vM  ia  at  least  n*  ^^ 
name  of  a  country  or  region.  On  this  sut^set,*^ 
further  in  Bloomfield,  Ruiiiol,  Wetstein,  etc,  on  ^'^ 
vi,  9 ;  and  comp.  D.  Genles»  De  Syna^,  iJberti»Bn^ 
((iriin.  1736);  J.  F.  Scherer,  />e  Syuiff,  LiberlUi.^ 
gent.  1754) ;  Briim,  I)e  LtberHnit  (Hafh.  1698):  Or- 
demaim,  Ve  tchuia  Libertiaorum  (UpsL  1704} ; 
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k  w  a:  TttL  p.  180;  Deyling,  OUtrv,  ii,  437  sq. ;  K. 
}lio|^  Epm  qua  tynayo^im  Libeti,  sckaUim  Latiaain 
ine  oot^icU  (LiuImb,  1755).     See  Disperskd;  Sla- 


Ubextines,  The,  or,  as  they  called  themselves, 


can  be  but  an  illusion  also,  and  will  disappear  as  soon  as 
this  principle  is  recognised  (**Peccatum — nun  solum 
aiunt  boni  privatiunem  esse,  sed  est  illis  opinatio,  qu« 
evanescit  et  aboletur,  cum  nulla  habetur  ejus  ratio,"  c. 
12.     Pucquct  says,  in  regard  to  that,^*£t  quia  omnia 


irituaiist8f\reie  a  Pantheistic  and  Antinomian  sect  of  |  qu«e  fiunt  extra  Deum,  nihil  sunt  quam  vanitas,"  c.  23). 
i  Reformation  days.  Theyappeareillirstin  theNeth-  There  i^  thei-efore,  but  one  evil,  and  that  evil  is  this 
ands  as  an  ultra  division  of  the  ''Brethren  of  the  Free  |  very  illusion,  this  imagination  of  evil,  of  a  distinction 
irit.**  They  spread  into  France,  and,  by  the  interest  between  it  and  the  right.  Thus  the  origiiud  fall  or  sin 
ty  manifested  in  political  affairs,  gained  considerable  was  nothing  else  than  a  separation  of  man  from  God,  or 
lucncc  also  in  Switzerland,  es{»et'ially  hi  Geneva.  The  i  rather  the  result  of  man's  desire  to  be  something  by  him- 
[>ul8e  given  to  thought  by  the  Reformation  gave  rise  i  self,  separating  himself  from  tmion  and  identity  with 
:»  to  many  errors,  which  flourished  by  the  sideof  evan-  j  God.  Thus  unintentionally  man  subjected  himself  to 
ical  truth.  **  Lofty  as  our  ideas  of  the  Reformation  |  the  world  and  to  Satan,  and  became  himself  an  illusion, 
»tild  be,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that ....  a  smoke  which  passes  away  and  leaves  nothing  behind. 
liestantism  [referring  especially  to  the  Continent]  .So  Pocquet  says.'*Ideo  scriptum  est  (?), 'Qui  videt 
ITS  sad  evidence  of  early  mismanagement"  (Hurst,  peccatum,  peccatum  ei  maiiet  et  Veritas  in  ipso  non  est'** 
tf»  o/"  Rationtilitmj  1^.37),  Foremost  among  the  her-  '  (in  Calvin,  c  23).  From  the  Libertine  point  of  view 
»  of  this  periofl  were  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,    the  nature  of  Christ  did  not  materially  differ  from  ours; 


(A,  although  hotly  persecuted,  had  never  been  entirely 
emninated,  and  who  were  yet  numerous  in  (ilermany 
I    the  Netherlands.     They  now  suddenly  emergnl 


he  consisted,  like  other  human  beings,  in  divine  spirit, 
such  as  dwells  in  us  all,  and  in  the  sacrifice  oidy  the  illu- 
sionar}',  or  worldly  part,  was  lost.     However  considered, 


n  the  secrecy  in  which  they  had  lately  hidden  them-  the  whole  history*  of  Christ,  and  especially  his  crucifix- 
rea,  a»  soon  as  the  power  of  the  Church  began  to  ion,  death,  and  resurrection,  had  for  them  but  a  symbol- 
le.  Luther  clearly  saw,  however,  that  not  to  Roman-  ical  significance ;  his  f^ission,  etc.,  was,  according  to  Cal- 
,  but  to.  Protestantism  as  well,  the  influence  of  the  vin's  stmng  expression,  only  "une  farce  ou  moralite 
«rtinea  must  be  baneful,  and  he  t<K>k  an  early  oppor-  <  jouee  pour  nous  figurer  le  myst^re  de  notre  salut*" — only 
ity  to  warn  the  Christians  of  those  countries  against '  a  type  of  the  idea  that  sin  was  efface<l  and  atoned  for, 
m  (.<  iieseler,  Kircheny^svh,  iii  [  1  J,  557).  Calvin  also  I  while  in  reality,  and  in  God's  view,  it  was  of  no  account 
I  to  contend  against  the  influence  of  these  Rational-  I  in  itself  ('*  Chr.  solum  velut  typus  fuit,  in  quo  contcm- 
•  an<l,  in  siteaking  of  them,  mentions  a  certain  Coppin,  I  plamur  ea,  quie  ad  salutem  nostram  requirit  scriptura; 
^ille,  a»  the  first  who  attempted  to  introduce,  as  early  |  e.  g.  cum  aiunt,  Christum  abolevisse  peccatum,  sensus 
520,  the  doctrines  of  the  Free  Spirit  in  his  native  city.  I  eorura  est>  Christum  abolitioncm  iilam  in  peraoiui  sua 
id  Cuppin  was  soon  eclipsed  by  his  disciple  Quintin,  |  repnesentasse,"  c.  17).  But  in  so  far  b&  we  are  one  in 
Ueiincgau,  who,  with  bis  companion  Bertrand,  be-  .  spirit  with  Christ,  all  that  he  underwent  is  as  if  we  had 
le  the  leader  of  the  sect  in  France  in  1534,  and  with  undergone  it ;  his  exclamation,  *'  It  is  finished,"  is  true 
i>ai  a  priest  called  Pi)C({uet  (Pocques)  connected  him-  as  well  for  us  as  for  himself;  sin  has  lost  all  significance 
'.  These  two,  for  Bertrand  soon  died,  are  represent-  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  the  fight  against  sin,  rc- 
as  unc<Iucated  but  shrewd  men,  who  made  religion  a  '  pentance,  mortification  of  the  flesh,  etc.,  are  no  longer 
ana  of  securing  earthly  goods,  and  who  were  very  '  necessary.  Neither  can  nor  should  the  spiritualist  be 
tccwful  in  the  attempt.  They  openly  professed  to  '  any  longer  subject  to  suffering,  since  Christ  has  suffered 
ve  found  the  principle  of  **  moral  falsehoo<r*  (or  men-  |  all!  Here  the  idea  and  the  reality,  however,  are  in  con- 
reaervation)  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  and,  in  con-  i  tlict  ("Nam  scriptum  est:  Factus  sum  totus  homa  Cum 
|uence,  thought  it  but  right  to  profess  Roman  Cathol-  j  factus  sit  totus  homo  {tout  hammey  in  a  twofold  sense], 
j»m  when  among  Roman  (Jatholics,  and  Protestantism  |  accipiens  naturam  humanam,  ac  mortuus  sit,  potestne 
heo  with  Protestants.  They  are  said  t4)  have  made  ,  adhuc  in  his  inferioribus  locis  mori  ?  Magni  esset  er- 
KX)  proselytes  in  France  alone.  They  did  not,  more-  ,  roris  hoc  credere,"  etc,  ibidem,  c.  23).  Of  course  man 
rer,  confine  their  attempts  at  deceit  to  the  lower  class-  ,  should  be  bom  anew,  but  this  new  birth  is  secured  when 
k,  but,  on  the  contrary*,  endeavoreil  to  gain  proselytes  he  regains  the  state  of  innocence  of  Adam  before  the 
oDODg  the  learned  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  society; '  fall;  when  in  absolute  filial  unity  with  God,  he  neither 
icy  Micceede<i  even  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the  queen  '  sees  nor  knows  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  when  he  is  no 
fargaret  of  Navarre,  sutler  of  Francis  I,  who  received  i  hmger  able  to  distinguish  it  from  righteousness  (mo<lo 
hem,  as  also  a  certain  Lefevre  d'Etaples  and  others,  at  |  ne  amfiliiw  opinemur),  and  when  able  to  follow  the  dic- 
ier court,  and  daily  consulted  with  them.  They  made  tates  of  Ciod's  Spirit  by  virtue  of  natural  impulse  ('*  Sed 
;reat  use  of  allegory',  figures  of  speech,  etc.,  taking  their  si  adhuc  committamus  delictum  et  ingrediamur  hortnm 
authority  fnim  the  precept, ''  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  '  vohiptatis,  qui  atlhuc  nobis  prohibitus  est,  ne  <iuid  veli- 


»pmtgivethlife." 

We  have  said  above  that  the  svstem  of  the  Libertines 


mus  facere,  schI  sinamus  ncrs  duci  a  voluntate  Dei.     Ali- 
o<{ui  non  essemus  exuti  vcteri  serpente,  qui  est  primus 


^**ptQtbeistic;  it  was,  in  fact,  pure  pantheism.  They  '  i»arens  noster  Adam,  et  videremus  peccatum,  sicut  ipse 
"^  that  there  is  one  universal  spirit,  which  is  found  in  '  et  uxor  ejus,  etc  Nunc  vivificati  sumus  cum  secundo 
^ery  creature,  and  is  the  Spirit  of  (r(ML  This  one  spirit '  Adamo;  qui  est  Christus,  non  cemendo  ampUus  pecca- 
*^GtKl  u  distinguished  from  itself  acconiing  as  it  is  '  tum,  quia  est  mortuum,"  etc.:  ibulem;  com{)aro  c  18). 
'^^'^^krred  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  "  Deum  a  se  i[>so  di-  '  Such  a  twicc-boni  one  is  Christ,  is  (iod  himself,  to  whom 
yersuiQ  esse,  quod  alius  omnino  in  hoc  mundo  sit  ({uam  '  the  Lilx^rtine  returns  after  dciith,  to  be  absorbed  in  him 
^^^^"^  (Calvinf  Instr.adv,  Libert,  cii).  All  creatures, '  C*  1I<*<^  enim  imaginantur,  animam  hominis,  quie  est 
*^\  etc,  are  nothing  in  themselves,  and  have  no  real  t  Deus,  ad  seipsani  redire,  cum  ad  mortem  ventum  est,  non 
T^^^^ce  aside  fn>m  God.     Man  is  preserved  only  by  !  ut  tanquam  anima  humana,  sed  taiH^uam  Deus  ipse  vi- 

^  spirit  of  God,  which  is  in  him,  and  exists  only  until !  vat,  sicut i  ab  initio,"  c  3  and  22). 

r*^  spirit  again  departs  from  him ;  instead  of  a  soul,  it  I      The  consequences  of  such  principles  are  obvious :  they 

^  himself  who  dwells  in  man,  and  all  his  actions,  i  lead  naturally  to  sensuality,  to  the  emanci))ation  of  the 
^  toit  takes  place  in  the  world,  is  direct  from  him,  is  |  flesh  and  the  laying  aside  of  all  restrictions;  make  men 

^  UDmefliate  work  of  God  (''Quidquid  in  mundo  fit,  \  l(X>k  upon  propriety  or  ownership  as  a  wrong,  as  opfiosed 
'^  ^ffiuB  [Dei]  directo  censendum  esse,'*  c.  13).  Ev-  |  to  the  principles  of  love,  and,  in  fact,  a  theft,  though  this 
''ything  else,  the  world,  the  flesh,  the  devil,  souU,  etc.,  I  principle  was  n4)t  carried  into  practice  Calvin  called 
^  ^y  this  system  considered  as  illusions,  mere  sup{)osi-  '  its  principal  advocates  **  doctores  pansirfr  caritatis.**    Or- 

.  "'^  [opinatio).  Even  sin  is  not  a  mere  negation  of  I  dinar>'  or  legal  marriage  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
'VUibutjMBoe  God  is  the  active  agent  of  all  actions,  it  j  mere  carnal  bond,  and  therefore  dissoluble ;  true  mar- 
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riage,  such  as  satisfies  both  body  and  mind^  being  a 
union  of  each  to  each ;  communion  of  saints  extended 
not  merely  to  the  worldly  poasesiiionSf  but  also  to  the 
very  bodies  of  the  saints.  In  short,  s])irituali8m  soon 
degenerated  into  open  and  avowed  sensualism  and  nia« 
terialism.  But  this  is  the  very  feature  which  gave  it  its 
influence  with  some  classes  in  ( jeneva.  The  example  of 
their  bishops  and  of  the  cathedral  canons  had  excited 
their  imagination  by  inclining  them  to  self-indulgence 
and  licentiousness,  and  i)olitical  circumstances  operated 
in  favor  of  the  same  result.  Soon,  however,  the  real 
principles  of  the  Libertines  appeared  in  their  full  light, 
and  created  a  reaction,  some  women  having  gone  so  far 
as  to  quote  Scripture  to  authorize  their  excesses,  in- 
sisting especially  on  the  fact  of  (ioirs  first  command  to 
our  first  parents  having  been  "to  increase  and  multiply" 
(**Crescitc  ct  multiplicamini  super  terram.  En  prima 
lex,  quam  ordinavit  Deus,  qua;  vocabatur  lex  naturae,'* 
0.23).  See  Communism;  "Free  Love"  in  the  article 
Mauriacje.  As  Calvin  had  favored  political  libertin- 
ism, those  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
practice  of  the  spiritualist<)  tunic^  also  against  him,  and 
this  politico-religious  reaction  went  as  far  as  irreligion 
and  atheism,  as  in  the  cose  of  Jacob  Gniet,  whose  ultra- 
radical priuiuples  in  politics  and  rationalism  in  religion 
led  to  his  trial  l»efore  the  courts  of  (ieneva  July  27, 1547. 
Yet  no  one  really  did  more  to  counteract  the  principles 
of  the  Liliertines  than  did  Calvin  himself.  First,  in  1 544, 
he  brought  all  their  secret  principles  to  light  in  one  of 
his  works  (see  Jntfif,  iii,  3,  §  14).  Afterwards,  in  1547, 
he  warned  the  faithful  of  Kouen  against  an  ex-Francis- 
can monk  who  was  inculcjiting  libertine  doctrines,  and 
who  met  with  some  success,  es|)ecially  among  women  of 
the  higher  classes.  Under  Calvin's  influence  Farel  also 
took  up  the  \iet\  against  the  Libertines  (/^  fflaive  de  Ui 
parole  veritable,  tire  contre  le  bouclier  de  de/tnse,  diiguel 
un  cordi  Her  s'txt  voulu  serrir  pour  approurer  »esfaus»fs 
tt  damnalUt'g  opinvms  [(ieneva,  1550;  see  Kirchh(»fer, 
ThtoL  Studieii  iirul  Krit.  1^<31  ]).  The  queen  of  Navarre 
was  highly  oflFended  at  (Calvin  for  denouncing  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Libertines  who  were  then  at  her  court;  he 
therefore  wrote  to  her  a  letter  which  is  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  res|)ectful  remonstrance  (Aug.  28, 1545:  in 
French,  see  J.  Ik)nnet,  Leitrrs  de  J.  Calvin,  i,  111  sq. ; 
Latin,  Epigf.  et  Hefp.  e<i.  Amst.  p.  33).  It  is,  in  fact, 
due  to  his  efforts  that  this  sect,  this  baneful  curse,  left 
France  to  take  refuge  in  iis  native  countrj',  Belgium, 
and  that  it  finally  <lisappeared  altogether.  Against  the 
Libertines  of  (rcneva  the  attacks  were  for  a  long  time 
unavailing;  they  cannot  be  considere<1  to  have  been 
successfullv  ended  until  after  the  insurrection  of  Mav  15, 
1555,  when  the  principal  leaders  were  either  exiled  or 
imprisoned.  See  Calvin,  Aux  ministrtt  de  Veglise  de 
Seufchastel  contre  Itt  secte  fanatiqiie  etjurifiise  des  Lib- 
ertine qui  te  nomment  Spirituels  {iscw.  1544, 8 vo:  1545, 
and  other  editions) ;  Contre  un  Franciscain,  »ectateur  des 
eiTturs  des  Libtrtins,  adrense  a  Ve^line  de  Rouen  (20 
Aoftt,  1547  [Ijoth  these  have  been  published  together  in 
1547,  in  the  Opuifcules,  p.  817  sq.,  and  by  P.  Jacob,  p.  21»3 
sq. ;  I^t.  by  Des  Collars,  in  Opusc,  omn.  Gen.  1552 ;  Opp, 
etl.Amst.viii,374  sq.J);  Picot,//w/.</e  (ienere ;  (iieseler, 
Kirchehgesvh.  iii,  1.  ]i.  385;  Ilunde^hagen,  in  the  Thfol, 
StmL  uud  KiHt.  (1845; ;  Herzog,  Keal-Knryklop,  viii,  374- 
380.     (J.  H.W.) 

Liberty.  "  The  idea  of  liberty,"  says  I»cke,  "  is 
the  idea  of  a  i)ower  in  any  agent  t^)  do  or  forbejir  any 
Itarticular  action,  according  to  the  determination  or 
thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  preferred 
U\  the  other.  When  either  of  them  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  agent,  to  be  produce<l  by  him  according  to  his 
volition,  then  he  is  not  at  libertv,  but  under  net^essitv." 
Fn)m  thi.>«,  and  the  extract  whi«'h  fullows,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I,.ocke's  ideas  oflibfrtf/  and  of /x>jrfr  arc  very  nearly 
the  wime.  '•  Every  one,"  he  observes,  '•  finds  in  himself 
a  i)Ower  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  [lut  an  end  to, 
several  actictns  in  himself.  From  the  consideration  of 
the  extent  of  this  power  of  the  mind  over  the  actions 


of  the  man,  which  every  one  finds  in  hfanaelf,  arise  the 
ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity."  Theae  deflmtloiia,  how- 
ever,  merely  extend  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
execute  his  own  purposes  without  obstruction  ;  where- 
as I^tcke,  in  onler  to  do  justice  to  hia  own  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject,  ought  to  have  included  also  in 
his  idea  of  liberty  a  power  over  the  determinations  of 
the  will.  *'  By  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,**  aays  Dr. 
Keid,  ^*I  understand  a  power  over  the  detenninations 
of  his  own  will.  If,  in  any  action,  he  had  power  to  will 
what  he  did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action  he  is  free. 
But  if.  in  everv  voluntar\''  action,  the  determination  of 
his  will  be  the  n(rcessary  consequence  of  aomething  in- 
voluntary in  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  something  in 
his  external  circumstances,  he  is  not  free ;  he  has  not 
what  I  call  the  lU)erty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  is  subject  m 
necessity."  On  the  other  hand,  some  affirm  that  neces- 
sity is  |>erfectly  consistent  with  human  liberty ;  that  is, 
that  the  most  strict  and  inviolable  connection  of  cause 
and  effect  does  not  prevent  the  full,  free,  and  unrestrain- 
ed development  of  certain  powers  in  the  agent,  or  take 
away  the  distinction  between  the  nature  of  virtue  and 
vice,  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment,  but  is 
the  foundation  of  all  moral  reasoning.  ^I  conceive,*" 
says  Hobbes,  "  that  nothing  taketh  beginning  from  it- 
self, but  from  the  action  of  some  other  immediate  agent 
without  itself;  and  that  therefore,  when  first  a  man 
hath  an  app(*tite  or  will  to  do  something  to  which  im- 
mediately before  he  had  no  appetite  nor  wiU,  the  cause 
of  his  will  is  not  the  will  itself,  but  something  else  not 
in  his  own  disposing ;  so  that  whereas  it  is  out  of  ohi- 
troversv  that  of  voluntar\'  action  the  will  is  the  neces-  - 
sarv  cause,  and  bv  this  which  is  said  the  will  is  alM« 
caused  by  other  things  whereof  it  dis(>oseth  not.  it  fol — 
loweth  that  voluntar\'  actions  have  all  of  them  neccs 

» 

sary  causes,  and  therefore  are  necessitated.     I  hold  tha 
to  be  a  sufiicient  cause  to  which  nothing  is  wanting  tbi 
is  needful  to  the  pnnlucing  of  the  eflect.     The  same 
also  a  necessary'  cause.     For  if  it  be  possible  that  a  su 
ficient  cause  shall  n()t  bring  forth  the  effect,  then  thei 
wanteth  somewhat  which  was  needful  to  the  producir^^  jr 
of  it,  and  so  the  cause  was  not  sufiicient ;  but  if  it  ^:»« 
impossible  that  a  sufiicient  cause  should  not  produce  t'ftr^e 
effect,  then  is  a  sufiicient  cause  a  necessary  cause  (tfcxr 
that  is  said  to  pnxluce  an  effect  necessarily  that  canrmot 
but  proiiuce  it).     Hence  it  is  manifest  that  whatsoe«r«r 
is  prtHluced  hath  had  a  sufiicient  cause  to  produce  it,  cmt 
else  it  had  not  been,  and  therefore  also  voluntary'  acnons 
are  necessitated."     '*  I  conceive  libertv,"  he  observes, 
"  to  be  rightly  defined  in  this  manner :  Liberty  is  tnt 
al)sence  of  all  impediments  to  action  that  are  not  covi- 
tained  in  the  nature  and  intrinsical  quality  of  the  agent : 
as,  for  example,  the  water  is  said  to  descend  freelVf  ^^ 
to  have  libertv  Uy  descend  bv  the  channel  of  the  riv^r? 
because  there  is  no  impediment  that  way,  bnt  not  acro**» 
because  the  banks  are  impediments;  and,  though  the 
water  cannot  ascend,  yet  men  never  say  it  wants  the 
lil>eTty  to  ascend,  but  the  faculty  or  power,  because  tb« 
im[K.>diment  is  in  the  nature  of  the  water,  and  intrin^' 
cal.     So  also  we  sav,  he  that  is  tied  wants  the  liberty 
to  go,  Ijecause  the  impediment  is  not  in  biro,  but  in  o^ 
bands ;  whereas  we  say  not  so  of  him  that  is  rick  <^ 
lame,  l>ecau8e  the  imi)eiliment  is  in  himself.    I  1***^" 
that  the  ordinary'  definition  of  a  free  agent — namelyr 
that  a  free  agent  is  that  which,  when  all  things  »** 
present  that  are  needful  to  produce  the  effect,  can  n*^' 
ertheloss  not  pnnluce  it — implies  a  contradiction,  and  ^ 
nouMMise;  l»eing  as  much  as  to  say  the  cause  may  b<^ 
sufiicient,  that  is  to  say,  necessary,  and  yet  the  eifc^ 
shall  not  follow."     He  afterwards  defines  a  mond  ag^ 
to  be  one  that  acts  from  deliberation,  choice,  or  will,  n<* 
from  indifference ;  and,  speaking  of  the  supposed  iDC*" 
sistcncy  l)etween  choice  and  necestnty,  he  adds:  "C**** 
monly,  when  we  see  and  know  the  strength  that  mo^ 
us,  we  acknowledge  necessity;  but  when  we  do  iwt,* 
mark  not  the  force  that  moves  us,  we  then  think  the» 
is  none,  and  thus  conclude  that  it  is  not  cause^  but  ^ 
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^^^     that  produoeth  the  action.     Ilcncc  it  is  that  we  '  duct  about  which  liberty  is  exercised,  though  ther  arc 
r    .^pt  to  think  that  one  doth  not  choose  this  or  that '  not  so  pro[>crly  called  doing.     And  the  contrary  to  lib- 
f^<->     «  »f  necessity  chooses  it;  but  we  might  as  well  say  I  erty,  whatever  name  we  call  that  by,  is  a  person's  being 
i>c^    «.l«:»th  not  bum  because  it  bums  of  necessity.'^     1'he    hindered  or  unable  to  conduct  as  he  wiU,or  lieing  neces- 
r«»r&^vjd  question  is  thus  stated  by  IIobl>es  in  the  begin-  |  sitate<l  to  do  otherwise.'*    The  radical  defect  in  this  defi- 


nition as  to  the  question  in  hand  is  that  liberty,  as  thus 
detine<l,  relates  solely  to  action  (or  non-action,  as  the 
case  may  be ),  and  not  to  the  will  at  all.  'J'hus,  by  a 
singular  method  o(  j>etitio  princi/tii^  the  very  possibility 
of  all  freedom  (»f  will  is  excluiied.     The  real  (loint  at  is- 


kiln^j^   of  his  treatise :  the  point  is  not,  he  says,  *'  whether 

a   xKASkai  can  be  a  free  agent;  that  is  to  say,  whether  he 

csa.Yi    'vv  rite  or  forljear,  Sficak  or  be  silent,  according  to  his 

-will,  l>ut  whether  the  will  to  write  or  the  will  to  for- 

boar  oome  u)>on  him  acconling  to  his  will,  or  according 

to  an  vthing  else  in  his  i)ower.     I  acknowledge  tliui  lib-  I  sue  is  but  casually  name<l,  and  arbitrarily  dismissed  as 

erty,  that  I'can  do  if  I  will;  but  to  say  1  can  will  if  I  i  a  coutradii'tiou.     That  |K>intis  not  whether  a  man  may 

will,  I  take  to  be  an  absurd  speech.     In  fine,  that  free-  i  act  as  he  wills  (this,  again,  is  mere  physical  liberty),  but 

dom    ^'hich  men  commonly  find  in  b<K>ks,  that  which  .  whether  the  will  has  a  self-detennining  power ;  wheth- 

the   poets  chant  in  the  theatres  and  the  shepherds  on    cr,  in  other  words,  a  man  may  irill  in  oppositi«>u  to  ex- 

tfae  mountains,  that  which  the  pastors  teach  in  the  pul-  '  temal  inHuences,  usually  called  motives.    This  question 

pibf  and  the  doctors  in  the  universities,  and  that  which  i  the  universal  experience  of  mankind  has  determined  in 

the  ooromou  people  in  the  markets,  and  all  mankhid  in  I  the  afliraiative.     On  these  two  gn>uii<Ls,  1,  the  essential 

the  whole  worhi,  do  assent  unto,  is  the  same  that  I  as-  I  fallacy  as  to  the  point  in  dinpute,  and,  2.  the  unanimous 

SL*nt  unto,  namely,  that  a  man  hath  freedom  to  do  if  he  I  testimony  of  consciousness  as  to  the  spontaneity  of  voli- 

^^11 ;    but  whether  he  hath  freedom  to  will  is  a  question  I  tion,  the  fundamental  fiosition  of  Edwanls  has  been  so 

"«]ithor  the  bishop  nor  they  ever  thought  on."    Thus  it  I  successfully  attacked,  as,  for  instance  (to  name  only  Cal- 

^»11  readily  be  perceived  that  Iloblics  entirely  denies !  vinistic  writers),  by  Tappan  and  Bledsoe,  that  it  may 

the    main  point  at  issue,  namely,  the  fitedom  of  the    now  be  reganieii  as  failing  to  mcict  the  present  theolog- 

****'  itself,  and  confines  the  subject— as  his  dednition —    ical  status  of  the  question.     See  Wii.u 


purely  to  liberty  of  artiotu    This  latter  is  simply  a  />%*- 
vy/i  rfuostion.  and  applies  to  all  agents,  whether  human. 


True  liberty  evidently  consists  simply  in  /i-^edoia 
from  extental  constraint.     That  (iod  is  free  in  this 


auiruaL.  or  even  material;  that  lil>erty  which  concerns,  |  sense,  at  least  in  his  acts,  all  must  admit,  inasmuch  as 
^^^i  indeed  constitutes,  a  being  as  a  moral  agent,  \a  (|uite  |  there  is  no  conceivable  power  that  could  c(»erce  him.  .  It 
a  different  thing.  Ilobbes  as  a  materialist,  and  there-  is  likewise  obvious  that  he  Is  equally  free  in  his  voli- 
J'^e  a  necessitarian,  of  course  finds  no  room  for  this 
'•"«l  of  moral  or  selfnletermining  power. 


't  iM  unquestionable  that  the  source  of  most  of  the 


tions,  unless  we  sup|)ose  a  system  of  arbitrary  laws  or 

absolute  line  oi  j>olicy  which  shuts  him  up  to  a  certain 

line  of  conduct.     So  far  as  these  may  be  the  resultant 

coiiruitiQji  on  the  subject  is  in  the  ambiguity  lurking  un-  |  or  expression  of  his  own  nature,  they  might  |)erhaps  bt; 

'^^>*  t)ie  term  fiecessitt/^  which  includes  both  kinds  of  ne-  j  a<lmitted  without  essentially  impairing  our  notions  of 

'^^^ity,  moral  and  physical     The  double  meaning  of  1  his  freedom.     So,  again,  of  man ;  if  the  motives,  by 

^^^  wonl  has  been  the  chief  reasrm  why  persons  who  i  which  alone,  if  at  all,  it  is  claimed  that  his  volitions  arc 

^<?re  f^ided  more  by  their  own  feelings  and  the  custom-  i  govemetl,  are  selfniriginated,  or  derive  their  governing 

f^^'y  as4octations  of  language  than  by  formal  definitions    weight  from  the  influence  which  his  own  mind  im[>arts 

^'^^e  altogether  rejecte<i  thie  d<x;trine,  while  persons  of  a    to  then),  he  may  still  be  said  to  be  free  in  at  least  the 

^^^'e  logical  tum,  who  could  not  deny  the  tmth  of  the  ■  strict  sense  of  the  definition.    If,  however,  these  pre|)<m- 

^*'tract  principle,  have  yet,  in  their  explanation  of  it  |  derating  elements  consist  in  his  own  desirrSj  and  if,  fur- 

'^^^  iufercnce  from  it,  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  their  j  ther,  these  desin's  are  l)evond  his  own  contn^l  (whether 

J  l^iients.     The  partisans  of  necessity  have  given  up  I  by  reason  of  natural  predisposition,  inveterate  habit,  or 

*^ir  common  sense,  as  they  supposed,  to  their  reason,  J  the  divine  or  satanic  inter|)osition),  then  it  must  still  re- 

'*  lie  the  advocates  of  lilx;rty  rejected  a  demonstrable  j  main  dubious  if  his  liberty  amounts  to  the  measure  of  a 

l^^tili  from  a  dread  of  its  consequences,  and  lx>th  have  |  r.itional,  moral,  and  atrcountable  agent.     h\  the  human 

-^n  the  dupes  of  a  wonL     The  obnoxiousness  of  the  ;  sphere  this  is  precis«*ly  the  |>oint  of  difficulty,  but  its  de- 


ity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  necessity  improfterly, 
"2^  that  all  such  terms  as  nutsty  cannot^  imjutssible^  tin- 
.  ^^  irresistU/lff  unaroidablf^  inrimribfe^  etc.,  when  applied 


jl^'^e  unquestionably  has  been  the  cause  of  nearly  all  U*rmination  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  indeed  {Mtssible,  be- 
j  ^^  difficulty  and  repugnance  which  many  who  really  i  longs  proi>erly  under  another  hemL  See  Motivk*  In 
J  j**/«l  the  doctrine  find  in  admitting  it.  It  was  to  remove  |  tlie  divine  sphere,  on  the  other  han<l,  the  difficulty  arises 
'M  prejudice  that  Dr. .Jonathan  Edwards  was  induce<l  from  the  so-called  svhtem  of  fore-f»nlination.  which  is 
*  "Vrite  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  WilL  In  a  letter  tenaciouslv  held  bv  Calvinistic  divines,  l)eing  either  as- 
^^tten  expressly  to  vindicate  himself  fn>m  the  charge  I  sumeilas  a  metaphysical  <logma,  or  inferred  fn>m  certjiin 
_^  baring,  in  his  great  work,  confounde<l  moral  with  |  scriptural  statements,  an<l  an  strenuously  denied  by  oth- 
j  "^^lical  necessity,  he  says:  **On  the  contrary,  I  have    ers.     See  Pkkijkhtixatiox. 

.  r^'^V^ly  declared  tliat  the  connection  between  antecedent        The  ground  assumed  on  this  vexed  ({uestion  by  Sir 

^^Qgs  and  consequent  ones,  which  take  place  with  re-    William  Hamilton  and  Mansell  is  that  liberty  and  ne- 

J^^*"dto  the  acts  of  men's  wills,  which  is  called  moral  ne-    cessity  are  l>oth  incomprehensible,  both  being  beyond 

the  limits  of  legitimate  thought ;  that  they  are  among 

those  questions  wliich  admit  of  no  certain  answer,  the 

very  inability  to  answer  them  proving  that  dogmatic 

^^«,are  not  employed  in  their  profier  signification,  and  {  decisions  on  either  side  are  the  decisions  of  ignorance, 

either  used  nonsensically  and  with  pcrfe<;t  insignifi- I  not  of  knowledf^e.     *'/foto  the  will  can  |)Ossibly  Im> 

^'^ce,  or  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  I  free,"  says  Hamilton.  *^  must  remain  to  us,  under  the 

t^^'^^  meaning  and  their  use  in  cr>mmon  speech,  and  .  present  limitation  of  our  facidties,  wholly  incomprehen- 

.  '^^  such  a  neceasitv  as  attends  the  acts  of  men's  wills  '  sible.     We  are  unable  to  conceive  an  absolute  com- 

'^  tnore  properiy  called  certainty  than  necessity,^"     The    mencement ;  wc  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  free  voli- 

^^-known  definition  of  Ivdwards  on  this  subject  is  in    tion.    A  determination  by  motives  cannot, to  omt  under- 

■}fc  following  words;  "The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  '  standing,  es<*a|K;  from  necessitatitm — nay,  were,  we  even 

^  the  words yWftfem  and  libfrty,  in  common  s|)eech,  is  |  to  ailmii  as  true  what  we  cannot  think  as  {M>ssiblc\  ^till 

'*'**epr, /Y»porf M/it/y,  or  a'lvantagf  that  any  one  has  to  tlo  '  the  drH-trine  of  a  motiveless  volition  would  be  only  cas- 

*  htpltaseg^  or,  in  other  words,  his  being  free  from  bin-  ■  uali^tir,  and  the  free  acts  of  an  indifferent  are  morally 

**^>^nce  or  impediment  in  the  way  of  doing  or  conduct-  !  and  rationally  as  wortldess  as  the  fore-ordaincMl  pitsHons 

^**Kin  any  reapect  as  he  wills.    I  say  n<»t  only  doing,  but  I  of  a  determinc<l  wiU.     J/oir,  therefon*.  1  repeat,  moral 

^^Qdorting,  because  a  voluntary  f«>rbearing  to  do,  sitting  {  lilterty  is  |K>ssil)le  in  man  or  (iod  we  are  utterly  unable 

^keeping  silence,  etc^  arc  instauces  of  persons'  con-    speculatively  to  miderstand.     I3ut  practically  tht  fact 
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it  we  are  free  is  f;iveii  to  va  in  the  consciousnem  of 
r  moral  accountabilitv :  ami  this  fuel  of  libeitv  cannot 
reargued  on  the  fi^round  that  it  u  incomprehensible. 


CoUins'a  Philotaphical  Inquiry  comefrmimp  Human  LA- 

erty ;  Clarkc'ri  Rrmarks  v/nni  a  Book  tuiUled  **.!  Phiini- 

sftphical  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  ;"  Edwanb^ 

r  the  i>hil(NK>i>hy  of  the  cinKiitiony  pruvett,  ngainst  the  j  Inquiry  into  thr  Frttihm  of  the  WUli  Euay  on  the  Gt" 

.H?eA»itarian,  that  thinpt  thrn>  are  which  nuiy,  nay.    nius  and  Writittg*  of  Edu^nU^  prtiixed  tu  the  LonduD 

\u«t  be  tnie,  of  H'hich  the  understanding  is  wholly  un-    edition  of  his  works,  1834,  by  H.  Kugen;  J.  Taylor's 

l)Ic  to  construe  to  itself  the  ix^ssibility.     But  this  phi-  :  intnMiuction  to  his  edition  of  Edwards  dn  iht  Will; 

iK<ophy  is  not  only  comiietent  to  defend  the  fac*t  of  our    \{BiTt\ey'»  Obterrationt  on  Mtm;  Iklsham's  Element*  of 

iioral  Iilx*rty,  possible,  though  inconceivable,  turtkuwllthe.  Philowtphy  of  the.  Mind;  Ciivam^B  Jilementr  of  Try 

the  assault  of  the  fatalist ;  it  retorts  afi^in.st  himself  the    chuhtf/y  (lYof.  Henry's  translation) ;  Sir  Willlain  Ham- 

ver>'  objection  of  inconceivability  by  which  the  fatalist  !  iltonV  PhiUtMiphy^  and  I^ectures  on  Mettiphyeict;  Maii- 

haii  thought  to  triumph  over  the  lil)ertarian.     it  shows  '  sell's  Limit*  of  Heliffious  Thought;  Herbert  Spencers 

thai  the  scheme  of  fnredom  is  not  more  inconceivable  ,  Pint  Prinrijdea ;  UtewurVaPhitotiophyoftheActireatid 

than  the  scheme  c»f  neir(>^<4ity ;  for,  whilst  fatalism  is  a  i  Mond  Power*  of  Man;  Tappan*s  ifmeip  i»f  £dtntrd»* 

recoil  from  the  more  obtrusive  inconceivability  of  an    Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will;  Mill's  Sytftm  of 

absolute  commencement,  on  the  fact  of  which  commence-  j  Logic;  Jouflroy's  Introductiim  to  Ethic*;  Hlake}'*s  //is- 

ment  the  doctrine  of  liU^rty  proceeiK  the  fatalist  is  !  tory  of  the  Philn*tiphy  of  Mind;  Hazard,  On  the  Will; 

shown  to  overl(N)k  the  eipial  but  less  obtnisive  incon-    liliHlsoe,  On  the  Will;  Whedon,  On  the  Will,     See  Ke- 

ceivability  of  an  infinite  non-commencement,  on  the  as-  i  cehsitakians 

sert ion  of  which  non-<rommencement  his  own  (hNrtriue        t<i«'-.*u  ru  \    ?  •!„    i»  k..^!.  j      ^ 

.  .  ^    w      «  1         ^4  II        .t  •  I  I<iD  nan  (Heb.  Lwtwh ,  n:27,  trtnupamcv^  as  m 

of  necessity  must  ultimately  rest.    As  equally  unthink-    ,,     ^         .      .«       ,  l '  ,  -         . 

able,  the  two  counter,  the'two  one-sidwl  s.^lenle^  are    *-^"^-  *'^»^''  *^^'  ^'»«  »"»™«  ""^  *^*>  P^*"*-     ««  "^ 

thus  theoretically  balancwi."     Sir  William,  h<»wever,    i^""iou-Lii»NATii. 

as  it  seems  to.  us,  in  this  extract  docs  not  closely  \      1-  (^!»^  Aifiwva  y.  r.  Atpuva.)     The  twenty 

adhere  to  the  conditions  of  the  pn»blem.     Acamiing  j  station  of  the  Israfelites  ui  the  desert,  lietween  Rimmtm^  «^ 

to  his  own  a«lmission,  it  is  not  the  fart  of  a  self-de-  '  P*f«z  and  liissah   (Numb,  xxxiii,  20,  21);  prubalJi^#.  ^ 

termiinng  pt^wer  in  the  will  that  is  *•  inconceivable,*'  i  i»ientical  with  I^vbax  ( Deut.  i,  1 ),  and  ]ierhaps  situau^ri^  ^ 

but  only  the  minle  (the  how)  of  its  exercise.     This,  like  |  "«*r  wady  el- A  in,  west  »>f  Kadesh-Banica.    See  Exom*'  »  ^^ 

many  other  well-known  priM'esses, is  a  myster\'.    Again,  i      2.  (Sept.  A»/3i'a,  sometimes  Aofiya,  occasioncll^^^  ^. 

it  is  not  claimeil  that  the  will  acts  irithout  motire^  but  i  Ao/jvav,  and  even  Atfiovd.)     One  of  the  im'al  citi»^^ 

only  that  it  is  not  ctoUnUitd by  external  motive;  tluit  it  |  of  the  ("anaanites  (Jt»sh.  xii,  15),  taken  and  destmri^  — 

has  the  i)ower  of  it>H>lf  ch<M>Ming  what  motive  shall  be  |  by  Joshua  immediately  after  Makkedah  and  before 

strongest  with  it,  im;s|HH;tive  of  the  intrinsic  force  of    chish  (J(»sh.  x,  29-32.  39).     It  lay  in  the  plain  wit! 

that  motive.     It  is  this  distinction  that  preser\'es — as    the  territory-  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  42),  and 

no  other  can — the  truly  moral  character  of  the  agent.       came  one  of  the  Levitical  towns  in  that  tribe,  as  wrU 

*'The  endless  contrnverxy  concerning  pre<lestination  \  an  asylum  (Jwh. xxi,  13;  1  Chron. vi, 57).    In  then! 
and  free-will,"  says  Manst^ll,  '*  whether  viewe<l  in  its  '  of  king  Jehoram.  Lilniah  b  said  to  liave  revolted  fr 
speculative  or  in  its  moral  aspect,  is  but  another  exam-  i  him  (2  Kings  viii,  22 ;  2  Chron.  xxi,  10).    From  the < 
pie  of  the  hardihoiNi  of  human  ignorance.     The  tpies-    cumstance  of  this  revolt  having  hapiiened  at  the 
tion  has  its  phili»sophical  as  well  as  its  theological  as-  ,  time  with  that  of  the  Edomites,  it  has  been  supposec^ 
pei:t :  it  has  no  dinicultics  i)eculiar  to  itself:  it  is  but  a  '  some  ti»  have  reference  to  another  town  of  the  Kaajse 
siMrial  form  of  the  fundamental  myster}'  of  the  co-ex-    name  hituated  in  that  country.     But  snch  a  conjecrc4/e 
istence  of  the  inHnite  and  the  finite."     ^  The  vexeil  i  is  unnecessary'  and  impmbable,  for  it  appears  that    the 
question  of  liberty  and  necessity,  whose  counter  argu-    Philistines  and  Arabians  revolted  at  the  sanoe  tinr  {i 
ments  iKHMime  a  by-word  for  endless  and  unprofitable  i  Chnm.  xxi,  16).     Libnah  of  Judah  rebelled  bfvaiue  ii 
wrangling,  is  but  one  of  a  large  class  of  problems,  some  '  refiise<l  to  admit  the  idolatries  of  Jehoram;  and  it  is  not 
of  which  meet  us  at  every  turn  of  our  daily  life  and  .  said  in  either  of  the  {wssages  in  which  this  act  is  rromf* 
conduct,  whenever  we  attempt  to  justify  in  theory  that  |  ed,  as  of  Kdoni,  that  it  continued  in  revolt  **unto  thi* 
which  we  are  com|)elIe<l  to  carry  out  in  practice.    Sucli  '  day."     It  may  be  inferred  either  that  it  was  speedilr 
problems  arise  inevitably  whenever  we  attempt  to  pass    redui^l  to  oU'dience,  or  that,  on  the  re-estaUishnfflt 
from  the  s<>nsible  to  the  intelligible  world,  fn)m  the  '  of  the  true  worHhi|t.  it  s^tontaneously  returned  to  iw  il- 
sphere,  of  action  to  that  of  thought,  from  that  which  i  legiance.  f<»r  we  find  it  was  the  native  place  of  the  gnu|^ 
apfiears  to  us  to  that  which  is  in  itsi'lf.     In  re1igi(»n,  in  '  father  of  two  of  the  last  kings  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiiii 
monils,  in  our  daily  business,  in  the  care  of  our  lives,  in    31 :  xxiv,  18;  Jer.  lii,  1).     It  apiiears  to  have  bffB  a 
the  exercise  of  our  senses,  the  rules  which  guide  our    stn>ngly  fortified  place,  for  the  Assyrian  king  Seno*^ 
Ijractice  cannot  be  reductnl  to  principles  whi<-h  satisfy  j  erib  was  detained  some  time  before  it  when  he  invnW 
our  reason."     Thosi>  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  :  JuiUea  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.     See  Hkzekiah.   |^ 
who  deny  that  the  divine  pre<lestination  extends  to  the  '  completing  or  relinquishing  the  siege  of  Lachiiih—vl>i^'^ 
individual  acts  of  men  in  general,  think  that  they  thus  ;  of  the  two  is  not  (juite  certain — Sennacherib  kidH**^ 
more  effectually  obviate  the  whole  difllculty.     In  the  !  to  Libnah  (2  Kings  xix.K;  Isa.xxxvii,H).    Whiktbt™ 
divine  foreknowledge  of  all  human  actions  they  admit    he  was  joined  by  Kabshakeh  and  the  ftart  of  the  inn^ 
the  t^rtaiitty  of  their  o«'currence,  but  find  no  cmiiuttiri>  ;  which   had  visitetl  Jenisalem  (2  Kings  xix.  ^:  ^ 
|s»wer.  such  as  seemM  to  enter  essentlilly  into  the  pre<le-  ,  xxxvii,  H),  and  receiveil  the  intelligence  of  Tiili*!^''* 
terminations  of  an  Almighty  wilL     As  to  the  argument  '  appmach :  and  it  w(»uld  ap|>ear  that  at  Libnah  thv  ^ 
that  surh  foreknowleilg**  re^ts  uikmi,  and  therefon*  im-    strui'tion  of  the  Assyrian  army  toi)k  place,  tlssigh  tw 
plies  fore-ordination,  they  conteml  that  this  is  a  reversal    statements  of  Herodotus  (ii,  141)  and  of  .losephm  (•^■|* 
of  the  true  order  (comp.  Kom.  viii.  2f*).  and  that  (iiKl'rt    x,  1,  4)  place  it  at  Pelusium  (see  Kawlinson. //*'"' •• 
pn*science  is  a  simple  knowing  beforehand  by  his  [>e-    4>un.     Libnah  was  the  native  place  of  Haroutal  or  i>>' 
culiar  |M)wer  of  intuition,  not  any  conclusion  or  infer-    mital,  the  qu<H'n  i>f  Josiah.  and  mother  of  Jehuahtf  <- 
ence  from  what  he  may  or  may  not  determine.     See    Kings  xxiii,  31)  and /edckiah  (xxiv,  18;  Jer. lii.  U  " 
Pkfx'Ikntk.  i  is  in  this  coniu^ction  that  its  name  apfiears  for  the  W 

S<'e  II«»blM^'s  treatise  OfLifterfy  and  Sere**ity ;  also  "  time  in  the  Bible,  It  existeil  as  a  village  in  then** 
his  (tpinion  almut  Lihtrty  awl  Seti-itnty ;  also  Quejifiotm  of  Kusebius  and  Jerome,  and  is  placed  by  thein  in>"^ 
vomrniinf/  lifterfy,  .Vmv*ci///,  and  Chance  cbarly  utaffd  '  di>triet  of  Kleuthero|M)lis  (  (>noma*t,  kw  Aoj^ava;  "*** 
owl  dtltattd  hetireen  Dr.  liramhall  awl  Thoma*  Ihtbltm ;  pare  .b»sepbu«.  ,Im/.  x,  f),  2).  Dr.  Kobinson  was  an*** 
liCibnitz's  F.Mais  tie  Thituliref,  a  coll(>etion  of  pajiers  :  to  dis4^>ver  the  least  trace  of  ita  site  (BA,  Rr*.  \\»^\ 
which  passed  between  Mr.  Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Clarke;  '  SUnley  inclines  to  find  the  site  at  TtUn'Sofoh  {^^ 
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cmcf  PaU  p.  207,  258) ;  but  this  is  probably  Oath.  Van 
de  Velde  Bu^ge8ts  A  rak  tl-Mewhigeh,  a  hill  alK>ut  four 
miles  west  of  I^il-jebrin  {Mrnunr,  \y,  330  >,  which  seems  ' 
to  answer  to  the  reiiuirements  of  location.  It  stood  I 
near  Lachish,  w<»«t  of  Makkcdah,  an<i  probably  also  west 
of  Elentheropolis  (Keil,  Cotnnwnt,  on  Jmh,  x,  29),  and 
was  situated  in  the  district  immediately  west  of  the  hill 
region,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ether,  Ashan,  etc.  (Josh,  xv, 
42). 

Libnath.    See  Siiiiior-libnath. 

Iiibneh.    See  Poplak. 

liib'ni  (Heb.  Libni',  "•aab,  trhite;  Seit.  Ao/8fv«i, 

Ao^ivi\  the  first-named  of  the  two  sons  of  (iershon, 
the  son  of  Levi  (Exod.vi.17;  Nnmb.iii,  IH,21 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  17;  comp.  Numb,  xxvi,  58);  elsewhere  called  Laa- 
1>AN  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  7 ;  xxvi,  21 ).  B.C.  post.  1856.  His 
9tm  is  called  Jahath  (1  Chron.  vi,  2(),  43),  and  his  de- 
scendants were  named  Lirnitka  (Numb,  iii,  21 :  xxvi, 
68 ).  In  1  Chron.  vi,  29,  by  some  error  he  is  caUed  the 
eon  of  Mahli  and  the  father  of  Shimei. 

Lib'nite  (Heb.  Lihni',  "^Sl^b,  being  a  patronymic  of 
the  same  form  from  Ltbrti;  Sept.  Ao^ivi),  a  descendant 
of  Libni  the  Levite  (Numb,  iii,  21 ;  xxvi,  58). 

liiborins,  St.,  fourth  bishop  of  Mans,  a  disciple  of 
St.  I'avacius,  flourished  fnim  the  middle  t4)  the  close  of 
the  4tb  century.  The  existing  d<icumeiits  on  his  life  are 
quite  untrustworthy,  and  relate  only  that  he  was  a  pious 
man,  (>erformed  8un<lry  miracles,  and  that  he  was  a  fast 
friend  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  See  the  Bollandists  for 
July  23;  Tillemont,  Memoirft,  x,  307;  Mabillon,  DePfm- 
tij\  Crttomftnnmgibut,  His  Ixxly  was  transferred  in  the 
9th  ceiiturv  from  Mans  to  Paderbom  bv  order  of  Biso, 
bi:»hop  of  the  latter  place.  See  Pertz,  Script,  iv  (vi), 
149  sq. ;  Herzog,  Reul-Encykhpadie^  viii,  380. 

Libra  (pound\  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
seventy  suffragans  of  the  bishop  of  Kome,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  were  seventy  solidi  or  parts  in  the 
Koman  libra. 

Libraries.  In  the  early  Church,  as  soon  as  church- 
es began  to  be  erccte<l,  it  was  customary  to  attach  libra- 
riea  to  them.  In  these  were  inchided  not  only  the  litur- 
gical and  other  Church  l)ooks,  and  IMS.  copies  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  but  also  hom- 
ilies and  other  theological  works.  That  they  were  c»f 
some  importance  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
thev  are  referred  to  bv  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  men- 
tion  haWng  made  use  of  the  libraries  at  Jenisalem  and 
Cxsarca.  Eustbius  says  he  found  the  principal  part  of 
the  material  for  his  Ecdmastical  Hutory  in  the  library' 
at  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  most  famous  was  that  at- 
tached to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  commenced  by  Constantine,  but  was  after- 
wards greatly  augmented  by  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
in  whose  time  there  were  not  fewer  than  one  hundred 
thousand  books  in  it,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand in  the  time  of  Basilicus  and  Zeno.  No  doubt  a 
particular  rea^pn  for  thus  a>llecting  books  was  their 
great  expense  and  rarity  before  the  art  of  printing  en- 
abled men  to  possess  themselves  the  works  they  needed 
for  thorough  research.  In  churches  where  the  itinerant 
»y»tem  prevailed  libraries  possessed  by  churches  would 
even  in  our  very  day  prove  a  source  of  pleasure,  and 
timesaving  as  welL  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities 
here  and  there,  coi;;gregations  are  already  advocating 
lhi«  plaa 

Libri  CaroUnL    See  Caroline  Book.s. 

Iiib^'ya  (\if3va  or  At^vri\  A  name  which,  in  its 
largest  acceptation,  was  use<l  by  the  (ireeks  to  denote 
the  whole  of  Africa  (Strabo,  ii,  131);  but  Lihi/a  Proper^ 
which  is  the  Libya  of  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ii,  10), 
and  the  country  of  the  Lnbim  in  the  Old,  was  a  large 
tract  lying  along  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west  of 
Egypt  (Strabo,  xvii,  824).  It  is  called  PerUapolitana 
lUgio  by  Pliny  (^l/ist.Nat.\,  5),  from  its  five  cities,  Ber- 


enice, Arsino^,  Ptolemais,  Apollonia,  and  Cjrrene;  and 
Libjfa  Cyrerun'cn  by  Ptolemy  (Oeoff.  iv,  6),  from  Cy-* 
rone,  its  capital  See  Smith's  iJirt.  o/Cia*s,  Geogr,  s.  v. 
The  name  of  Libya  occurs  in  Acts  ii,  10,  where  *'  the 
dwellers  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene"  are  men- 
tioned among  the  stranger  Jews  who  came  up  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  This  obviouslv  means 
the  Cyrcnaica.  Similar  expressions  are  used  by  Dion 
Cassius  {At^vTi  t)  ntpl  Kvpuvijv^  liii,  12)  and  Josi>phus 
(i/  7rp<  c  Kvpijvriv  At/^i'ny,  Auf,  xvi,  6, 1).  See  Cvuene. 
In  the  Old  Test,  it  is  the  rendering  sometimes  adopted 

of  I31D  (Jer.  xlvi,  9;  Ezek.  xxx,  5;  xxxviii,  6),  else- 
where renderetl  Phut  ((ien.  x,  6,  Ezek.  xxvii,  10). 

Libya  is  suppose<l  to  have  been  first  peoplett  by,  and 
to  have  derived  its  name  from,  the  I^habim  or  Lubim 
(Gen.  X,  13 ;  Nah.  iii,  9;  see  (ii^senius,  Mtmum,  Phan,  p. 
211;  comp.  Michaelis,  Spicii.  i,  202  sq. ;  Vater,  Comment, 
i,  132).  These,  its  earliest  inhabitants,  ap[)ear,  in  the 
time  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  have  ct)nsiste<i  of  wan- 
dering tribes,  who  were  sometimes  in  alliance  with 
Egypt  (compare  Herod,  iv,  159),  and  at  others  with  the 
Ethiopians,  as  they  are  said  to  have  assisted  lK)th  Shi- 
shak,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  in  their 
expeditions  against  Judeea  (2  Chnni.  xii,  4 ;  xiv,  8 ;  xvi, 
9).  In  the  time  of  Cambyses  they  appear  to  have 
formed  |>art  of  the  Persian  empire  (Herod,  iii,  13),  and 
Libyans  formed  part  of  the  immense  army  of  Xerxes 
(Herod,  vii,  71,  86).  They  are  mentioned  by  Daniel 
(xi,  43)  in  coimection  with  the  Ethiopians  and  Cushites. 
'*  Tliey  were  eventually  subdued  by  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  that  people  to  bring  the  nomade 
tribes  of  Northern  Africa  which  they  mastered  into  the 
condition  of  cultivators,  that  by  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry they  might  be  able  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
numerous  annies  with  which  they  made  their  foreign 
conquests.  But  Herodotus  assures  us  that  none  of  the 
Libyans  beyond  the  Carthaginian  territory  were  tillers 
of  the  ground  (Herod,  iv,  180, 187 ,  compare  Polybius,  i, 
101, 107, 1()8, 177.  ed.  Schweighaeuser).  Since  the  time 
of  the  Carthaginian  supremacy,  the  country,  with  the 
rest  of  the  East,  has  successively  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks,  Bomans,  Saracens,  and  Turks."  See 
Africa. 

Lib'yan  (only  in  the  plur.),  the  rendering  adopted 
in  the  A.  V.  of  two  Heb.  names,  C^sb  (Lubfnm%  Sept, 
Ai/3«'fi)i  Dan-  xi,43  (elsewhere  written  C^aibj^AMWrii," 
2  Chron.  xii,  3 ;  xvi,  8 ;  Nah.  iii,  9 ,  prob.  i.  q.  d'^SHS, 
'*/-4?6aWm."  Gen.  x,  13,  1  Chnm.  i.  11)  and  WtD  (Piitj 
Jer.  xlvi,  9;  Sept,  Aifiveg;  elsewhere  rendere<i  "Lib- 
ya," Ezek.  xxx,  5 ;  xxxWii,  5 ;  •*  I'hut,"  or  "  Put").  See 
Libya. 

Lice  Cj?,  ken,  perh.  from  *J33,  to  nip ;  only  once  in  the 
sing,  uset!  collectively,  Isa.  Ii.  0,  and  there  doubtful,  where 
the  Sept.,Vulg.,  and  Engl.  Vers,  confound  with  "jD,  «o, 
and  render  raina,  hac,  '^m  like  manner;"  elsewhere 
plural,  d-^rr,  Exod.  \'iii,  10,  17,  18;  Psa.  cv,  81 ;  Sept. 
oKvXfpiQ,  ver.  17  <rKvi\p,  v.  r.  (TKvtirtQ ;  Vulg.  Bciniphes^  in 
Psa.  cinifes;  also  the  cognate  sing,  collective  C|3,  km- 
nam,  Exod.  viii,  17,  18,  S«!pt.  and  Vulg.  trnnpt^,  grini- 
phe*),  the  name  of  the  creature  employed  in  the  third 
plague  uiK)n  Eg>'|)t,  miracuUMisly  pnnluced  from  the  dust 

I  of  the  land.     Its  exact  nature  has  been  much  disputed. 

I  Dr.  A.  (.'larke  has  inferred,  from  the  words  "  in  man  and 
in  l)east,"  that  it  was  the  ocanig  sanffuisutpiSj  or  "  tick" 
{Comnumt.  on  Exod,  viii,  10).  Michaelis  remarks  (SujypL 
ad  Lex.  1174)  that  if  it  be  a  Hebrew  word  for  iicf  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  have  disappeared  from  tlie  cog- 
nate tongues,  the  Aramaic,  Samaritan,  and  Ethiopic 
The  rendering  of  the  Sept.  seems  highly  valuable  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  was  given  by  learned  Jews  resi- 
dent in  Egypt,  that  it  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  and 
best  executed  portion  of  that  version,  and  that  it  can  be 
elucidated  by  the  writings  of  ancient  Greek  naturalists, 
etc    Thus  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
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the  Sept.  rramJoloni  of  Exo<lu^  mcntioiw  the  tilrit  ]  ■"'"> 
{theoKwJeeof  ilio  Stpt.)  mmniij;  iiiBet-tn  ablo  In  iliwin-  '"" 
guitb  the  Bmttll  of  liuiipy  1  lliil.  A  mmal.  iv,  8).  uid  nttxt 
timpocLca  urlinUwliwh  lie  dlln  (rEniro^ayu,  that  live 
by  hunting  nviirie  (viii,  tj).  Hi*  pupil  Theuphrvciu 
l«yl^'' The  Eviiric  are  burn  in  nrUiii  Irpei,a9lhe  oak, 
Ibe  Hg-trer.  anil  they  •eem  tn  mibiiat  upou  the  nrrel 
■ninsture  whir.'h  ia  cilleclnl  uriler  Ihe  bark.  They  are 
■1w>  priKluceil  iin  Mime  vpcrlatiW"  (//uf.  I'biHl.  Iv,  17, 
and  ii,  ull.).  Tliis  ilriirTiptiiin  a|i|ilie«  to  apiUrt,  ur  rath- 
er ti>  the  variiiiH  i>[ict'ini  of  "itall-lliej"  (f>itf«,IJnii.). 
[IfByibiiu,  ill  the  iH^-iiining  vf  the  third  ceiilu>y,ex- 
]>laiii8  vtriip  ■»  "a  tr">rii  (inir-wingcil  creature,*  awl 
i|uulc9  rbrynit;huH  as  aiijilyiiiK  the  name  tu  a  •iiniiil 
wn'trh.aiul'a(lil»,''Fmm  tlielittkeTeMnrcamonK  trew, 
uthiL'li  gpeeilily  devours  iliviu."  Pliiln  (A.D.  10}  and  , 
Oiigoii,  ill  Che  sccuiid  century,  who  both  lived  in  Gfcypt. 
df«oril>e  it  in  terms  luitalije  to  tlie  gnat  or  miiwiuilo 


d.  llanj^ev ;  Origen.  HvmiliH 
■      luiine  in  the  t' '   ' 
tc).    »ut  The 
vtwit  ai 


(iTiilo,!"!/ 

Irrtiii  tn  Kroil.\  ax  doea  . 
fiiunh  century  ( l)r  Covrr 
in  the  same  age.  dislingu 

vuTtit  {VilaJambi].  Sujdiui  (A.l>.  IIW)  ny»  mi-i^. 
"nscnibliiig  fftiat*,"  and  adiK'-a  little  creature  tliat 
cats  wood."  Thme  Chrirlian  fatbens  liuwerer,  ftire  lui 
authority  for  their  exidaiialionp,  and  Buchan  rcniaiks 
that  th^  aeem  to  he  epeakiiig  i>f  ^naU  under  the  name 
mt^iTEC,  which  woni,  he  cunjectnree,  biaaeil  tliem  fmm 
it*  resemlilance  In  the  llrlinw.  Schlcnaner  adda  (Clot- 
HMHir  ill  <M«/nini)  Wfif  If,  "le»  Ilian  K>iati^"  andjlZ^r. 
rgriBi,  Mi  llrem.),  "  very  sniall  creatures  like  Bunm." 
From  tliia  concuneuce  of  tealimimr  it  wi>ulda|>iiearthac 
IK*  liuc.  hut  some  apedcaof  |jniam,i"  the  proper  render- 
ing, ibongh  tlie  aiicirnta,  im  drnilil,  iiicludeil  oibcr  a^ie- 
riea  of  intects  lUider  llic  name.  Mr.  Bn'aiii,  liowever, 
give*  a  enriouH  tiim  tn  tlie  evidence  derivul  (turn  anrienl 
naturaliat*.  Iti>  iiuotea  TheophrMtuv,  and  ailmila  that 
,  a  Greek  mimt  lie  the  bei^  jud)ce  nf  the  meaning;  of  the 
1  Greek  word,  but  uif^  that  ihe  Sept.  tranolaliini  e«n- 
cealed  tlie  meaning  uf  the  Hebrew  word,  whivh  he  la- 
bota  toprovu  is  Kn*,  fur  fear  oroflending  Ihe  PlolcinieK. 
Mtder  whoae  inapeetlon  tliey  iranalated,  and  Ihe  K^l>- 
tiina  in  general,  wIhkm  dclenlalinn  of  Uce  wia  aa  aueietit 
■«  the  time  of  lleniilotiiB  (ii.37)  (liut  wl»  incUide*  "any 
aficrbulcmtuTe^  am)  whmiediapiM,  he  thinks,  would 
have  been  twi  much  exciteil  by  reading  tliat  tlieir  iia- 
tiou  once  awarmed  with  tlioHe  c'reaiiires  tfaniiigh  the  i 
MmnKntalitv  of  the  servant*  of  the  God  uf  tbe  Jei 
(/Vofurt  o/Eiajil,  ItaaL  1T!^I.  p.  fifi,  etc.).  This  auar 
^on.  if  admitted,  upwtH  all  the  iireviiHis  reasoning.  I) 
•  plafpie  of  lice,  upon  Bryant**  own  principles,  eould  n 
have  been  more  uflenaive  to  the  Egy|ilianB  than  Ihe 
plague  oil  Ihe  Kiver  Nile,  the  frogs,  etc,  whi<?b  the  .^pl. 
traiulatnra  hare  not  niiliuated.  Might  it  uiit  be  aiig- 
geated  with  equal  pmbahilily  llial  Ibc  Jews  in  later 
ages  liad  been  led  to  iutctpret  Ihe  word  lice  aa  being 
peculiarly  humiliathig  li>  the  Egyiitians  (see  Juarphmi, 
il.  14,3,  who.  however,  makes  the  ICgt-ptiaus  lo  bo  alHi 
cdwitb/dfJiiriiin>X  The  tcnitering'of  ihe  Vulg.  aff.jnis 
us  no  aasiatance,  being  vviih'nily  fiirmed  ftom  Dial  of  ihc 
Sqit^Mdnot  hingilhiMnli  *'.  .~ 
itt,  but  IbuDil  only  in  t'liriMian  I.atiii  writers  (ace  Fac- 
eiijati,  a.  v.).  The  ulher  aw'ient  version*,  etc.,  are  oTih. 
value  in  this  Inquiry.  They  adopt  ibc  |>"|iiilar  notion 
irf  the  timea,Biid  Itncban's  rpaauniDgs  u|iun  them  in- 
volve, Si  RoMnmllller  (apuil  lloi;hiirt)  JuMly  coniplaini' 
many  uiuale  perrnitiatiniiH  of  letters.  If.  ilirn,  the  ISepi. 
be  diiicanled,  we  aie  di-|irivc<l  nf  llie  bighent  nource  o1 
infbfinalion.  IlnehartV  reasoning  u|>nn  the  form  uf  ihi 
WDnl(//HTn^iii.F>l)<;  ii  iinivnuid,  aa,  indeed,  that  of  all 
■itbets  who  have  ri'lieil  u\nu  I'lymology  lo  Tumiiih  a  clew 
to  the  in«ct  intendeil.  It  ift  riiange  that  it  diil  not  ih*- 
CUT  to  Bucfaanihat  irthepbigiiehailbprn  liceil  wouhl 
Iwn  been  cuily  imitatnl  by  the  maijiciaiis,  whieh  wai 
attaropled  by  tliein.  Inn  in  vain  ( Kxod.  viii,  ]K).  Noi 
istbcohjeclioii  valid  Ibnl  iribiiiilagiie  were  gnatisete.. 
the  plague  of  tlieswnulil  be  anlii-ijialed.aincc  tbe  latter 


one  particular  speeiea  having  a 
ilifferent  deatinaliun  [see  FLv],wher«aathi»  may  have 
conaiated  not  tnily  of  mnuiuitoes  or  gnats,  but  of  lome 
other  i^iedis  whieh  alMi  attack  dumeslic  cattle,  aa  the 
atnu,  or  tiibauHi,  w  ziinb  (Bruce,  Tranlt,  ii,  Slij.Hvo\ 
OD  which  supixndiion  ihcse  two  plague*  would  be  euf- 
fieiently  iliMind.  See  PLAT.rKa  of  Eurrr.  Uut, 
rincn  niuSi|uil<«*,  gnats,  etc.,  have  ever  been  one  of 
Ihe  evil*  iif  Fgypt,  there  must  have  been  aome  peculiar- 

lilaguc  to  be  "Ihe  linger  of  God."  Fium  the  next  chaji- 
ter.ver.ai,itappean)  that  the  flax  and  the  barley  were 
■milten  lif  the  hail;  that  the  former  was  beginning  to 
grow.and  that  llw  latter  wa*  in  the  ear,  which,  acnirri- 
iiig  to  .Sliaw,  lakes  place  in  Egypt  in  March.     Hence  , 

tbe  liiuiim  would  be  neiit  aliout  Fifaruary,  i.  r.  before  the  ^ 

iniTease  uT  tlie  Kile,  which  take*  place  at  tbe  end  nf  -j 

May  or  beginning  of  June.     t>ince,  then,  the  innumer-  

alile  swaimsof  mo«]uilocs,giul«.  etc.,  which  cyny  year  -^j 

alfect  tbe  Egygitians.  nime,  actunling  to  1IaMHlc|uii>i.  at  ^^ 

the  increaseortheKile.tbeappeannceof  Ihimin  Feb-  ,h 

man-  would  Iw  as  mueh  a  variation  of  the  cnuraeof  na- 

ture  as  Ihe  api)earancc  of  the  ailrui  in  January  wuulil        #>.f 
'    '    England.    They  were  also  pruliably  nnmemu*  and        Mttn 

■  bej'ond  example  on  this  ocrarion,  and,  as  the  Egyp-      rr  ■ 

woukl  lie  utterly  unprepared  for  them  {forit  aeiir.ii    c^^,^ 
(his  plague  waa' not  announced),  Ihc  eflccts  woold    t^g^ 
be  Mgnally  iliBtressing.    Bochart  aihlnccs  instances  in  mw  f     , 
which  both  maiikiiid  and  cattle,  ami  even  wiU  h«atus  ..a^*^ 
have  been  driven  by  gnats  from  their  loralitiei.    itmai"^  vkiii 
be  addeil  that  the  prnfier  Greek  name  for  the  gnat  iiB;.f        ^ 
i/irit,  and  that  (iriibably  Ihe  word  ruvanl',  which  morlrf-:^  ^^ 
resembles  cm'^,  is  appropriate  to  Ihe  mosquito.    "*-  —  m  m. 
douin  obocrvc*  that  Ihe  ci'iiric  of  Arialotle  are  not  IbB-a^-  .^ 
if! iricti",  which  latter  is  by  Pliny  alwayn  rendered  mATak-c^,^ 
a  word  which  he  employs  with  great  latitude.    Sr-i^i.^^ 
Gkat.    For  a  description  uf  the  evila  inflicted  by  tbcs=<(  —3^ 
insects  u|>ud  man,  see  Kirby  and  Spctiee,  /nfrMhicfH-*  %         .  ^ 
AH(uHH>£i^,Lond.  lM:!8,i,  ll.\ctc.;  and  fbr  tbe  anron^-  ^... 
aiice  they  cause  in  EkjtH.  ilaillel,  rhtrripl.  ik  rAVjjp&r-^p;, 
par  I'Abbi'  Mascrier  (Paria,  1756),  xc,  87 :  Forakal,  i--^—, 
A  Himal.  ]k  K5.     Mirhaclia  pmpoxed  an  inquiry  into  1*^       j^^' 
meaning  of  the  wonl  oKi'iftc  to  the  Socicti^  ■*— °'—     u...^ 
with  a  full  dcscriplion  of  the  qualities  ascribed  lo  lh^^^,g, 
byl'hilo,0rigeu,andAuguninc(iFmiei/,elc.Amst.l7^    -^^ 
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[arenbcrg,  Obterv,  Crit,  tie  fnsecti*  ^l^ffffpt,  in/estantiktigy 
1  Miteeli,  Lips.  A  or.  ii»  4, 6 17-20 ;  Gcddes,  Crif,  Rem,  on 
Ixod.  viii,  17 ;  Mnntanus,  Critic.  Sac,  on  ExoiL  viii,  12 ; 
LiUn.  Daily  Bible  JUust,  ad  loc.;  Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  572. 
«e  GxAT. 

"The  advocate*  of  the  other  theon',  that  lice  are  the 
nimald  meant  by  kumim,  and  not  guat*^  base  their  ar- 
umentfl  upon  these  facts :  (1)  betrause  the  linnim  sprang 
"um  the  dust,  whereas  ^ats  come  from  the  waters ;  (2) 
ecause  gnatSf  though  they  may  f^reatly  irritate  men 
nd  beasts,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  '  in'  them ;  (8) 
ecause  their  name  is  derived  fn>m  a  root  (j^S)  which 
ignifies  to  '  efttablish/  or  to  '  fix/  which  cannot  be  said 
f  gncUt ;  (4 )  because,  if  gnutit  are  intended,  then  the 
>urth  phifi^e  of  flies  would  be  unduly  anticipated ;  (5) 
ecause  the  Talmudists  umc  the  word  kifmah  in  the  sin- 
;ular  number  to  mean  a  husf ;  as  it  is  said  {Shfib,  xiv, 
07,  b),  'As  ia  the  man  wlio  slays  a  camel  on  the  Sab- 
tath,  so  is  he  who  slays  a  lon$e  on  the  Sabbath*" 
•Smith).  "  The  entomologiitts,  Kirby  and  Spence,  place 
hese  minute  but  disgustinfic  insects  in  the  very  front 
ank  of  those  which  inflict  direct  injur>'  upon  man.  A 
errible  list  of  examples  they  have  collected  of  the  rav- 
iges  of  this  and  closely  allied  parasitic  pests.  They 
emark  that.  *  for  the  quelling  uf  human  pride,  and  to 
Mill  down  the  high  conceits  of  mortal  man,  this  most 
uathsome  of  all  maladies,  or  one  equally  disgusting,  has 
«cn  the  inheritance  of  the  rich,  the  wise,  the  noble,  and 
he  mighty :  and  in  the  list  of  those  that  have  fallen 
ictims  to  it,  ymi  will  find  poets,  philosophers,  prelates, 
irinces,  kings  and  emperors.  It  seems  more  particu- 
arly  to  have  been  a  judgment  of  God  upon  oppression 
ikI  tyranny,  whether  civil  or  religious.  Thus  the  in- 
luman  Pheretima  mentioned  by  Ueroilotus,  Antiochus 
^piphanes,  the  dictator  SylUi,  the  two  Herods,  the  em- 
leror  Maximin,  and,  not  to  mention  more,  the  persecu- 
)r  of  the  Protestants,  Philip  the  Second,  were  carried 
ff  by  it'  (Introd,  to  Kntomol,  voL  iv).  The  Egyptian 
lague  may  have  been  somewhat  like  that  dreadful  dis- 
ase  common  in  Poland,  and  known  as  plicti  Polonica^ 
1  which  the  hair  becomes  matted  together  in  the  most 
isguiiting  manner,  and  is  infested  with  swarms  of  ver- 
lin.  Kach  hair  is  highly  sensitive,  bleeds  at  the  mot 
n  the  least  violence,  and  if  but  sliglitly  pulled  feels  ex- 
uisite  pain.  Lafontaine,  whom  Hermann  calls  a  sary 
xact  describer,  affirms  that  millions  of  lice  ap[>ear  on 
tie  wretched  patient  on  the  third  day  of  this  disease 
Mem,  Apterol.  p.  78).  These  insects  form  the  order 
\Hoplura  of  Leach,  and  Panuifa  of  LatreiUe.  Most 
lammalia,  if  not  all,  and  probably  all  birds,  are  infested 
y  tbeni ;  each  beast  and  binl,  as  is  stated,  having  its 
wn  pnifier  species  of  louse,  and  sometimes  two  or  more, 
'hree  distinct  species  make  the  human  body  their 
bode."     See  Insect. 

License,  the  name  given  to  the  liberty  and  war- 
ant  to  preach, 

(1.^  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  it  is  regularly  con- 
;rred  by  the  I*resbytery  on  those  who  have  passed  sat- 
iifactorily  through  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  stu<ly. 
V'hen  a  student  has  fully  completed  his  course  of  study 
t  the  theological  hall,  he  is  taken  on  trials  for  license  by 
he  Presbytery  to  which  he  l)eloiigs.  These  trials  consist 
f  an  examination  on  the  differciU  subjects  taught  in  the 
lieidogical  hall,  his  penkmal  religion,  and  his  motives 
it  seeking  to  enter  the  ministerial  ofHce.  lie  also  de- 
vent  a  lecture  on  a  passage  of  Scripture,  a  homily,  an 
xercise  and  additions,  a  popular  sermon,  and  an  exe- 
e^is;  and,  lastly,  he  is  examined  on  Church  lli^^tory, 
lebrew  and  (ireek,  and  on  divinity  gtmcrally.  It  is 
le  iluty  of  the  presbytery  to  criticise  each  of  these*  by 
iself,  and  sustain  or  reject  it  separately,  as  a  part  of 
tie  seri€>s  of  trials,  and  then,  when  the  trials  are  C(»m- 
leted,  to  iMLSs  a  judgment  on  the  whole  by  a  regular 
ote.  If  the  trials  are  sustained,  the  candidate  is  rc- 
uired  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  formula,  and, 
iter  prayer,  is  licensed  and  authorized  to  preach  the 
jospel  of  Christ,  and  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  probationer 


for  the  holy  ministry,  of  which  license  a  regular  certifi- 
cate is  given  if  ret^uireiL  He  is  simply  a  layman  or  lay 
candidate  for  the  clerical  ofl'ice,  preaching,  but  not  di»- 
{lensing  the  sacraments.     See  Okdination. 

(2.)  In  the  Meth<Miist  churches  it  b  conferred  on  lay- 
men who  are  believed  to  be  competent  for  this  office, 
and  it  is  from  {)ersons  thus  brought  into  the  ministry 
[see  Lay  Pkkaciiinc;]  that  the  Church  is  supplied  with 
ministers.     See  Local  PitKACiiEKs ;  Lickntiatk.  . 

(3.)  In  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Pnitestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  the  word  license 
is  used  to  designate  the  grant  given  by  the  bishop  to  a 
candidate  for  orders,  authorizing  him  to  read  services 
and  sermons  in  a  church  in  the  absence  of  a  minister ; 
also  the  liberty  to  preach,  which  the  bishop  may  give 
to  those  who  have  been  ordained  deai^ons  if  he  judge 
them  to  be  qualified.  See  the  Ordering  of  Deacons  in 
the  Prayer-book,  where  the  bishop  says  to  those  he  is 
ordaining,  "Take  thou  the  authority  to  read  the  Gospel 
in  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  preach  the  same,  if  thou 
be  thereto  licensed  by  the  bishop  himself.*' 

See  Staunton's  JCccle*iastical  Diclioiuiry,  s.  v. ;  Eadic, 
Ecclemistical  Dictionwy^  s.  v.     See  Pkkachiso. 

Licentiate  (from  Lat.  licet ^  it  is  lawful),  one  of  the 
four  ancient  university  de^jjees.  It  is  no  longer  in  use 
in  England,  except  at  Cambridge  as  a  degree  of  medi- 
cine. In  France  and  Germany,  however,  where  it  is 
more  general,  a  licentiate  is  a  person  who,  having  mi- 
dergoue  the  prescribed  examination,  has  receive<l  per- 
mission to  deliver  lectures  in  the  universitv.  When  the 
de^pree  is  given  as  an  honor,  it  is  intermediate  l>etween 
Bachelor  of  A  rts  and  Doctor, 

LICENTIATE  is  a  person  authorized  by  the  Church 
authorities  to  preach,  and  who  thus  becomes  eligible  to 
a  pastoral  charge.     See  Licknsr. 

LiciniuB.    See  Constantixk  tiik  Great. 

Lichtenberg,  Joiiann  Con  had,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Darmstadt  Dec.  9, 1G89.  In  1707  ha 
entered  the  University  of  (iiessen,  and  then  attended 
successively  those  of  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Halle ;  in  the 
latter  he  finbhed  his  academicid  course  in  1711.  Soon 
aAer  he  accepted  a  caU  as  vicar  t4)  Neuu-Kirchen,  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse;  in  1710  he  became  pastor 
of  the  same  place;  in  1719,  pastor  of  Upper  Kamstadt; 
in  ]7i)8,  metropolitan  of  the  diocese  of  the  bailiwick 
Lichtenberg;  in  1745,  town  pastor  at  Darmstadt,  and 
examiner  of  teachers;  and  in  1749,  superintendent.  He 
dietl  July  17, 1751.  His  knowledge  was  extensive,  em- 
bracing not  only  theology',  but  also  mathematics  and 
physics.  Astronomical  studies,  es|iecially,  had  a  lasting 
interest  for  him;  the  latter  he  knew  skilfully  how  to 
weave  into  his  sermons  in  a  simple  and  popular  manner, 
thtu  captivating  the  attention  of  the  audience.  He 
omtributed  largely  to  Church  music  The  various 
books  which  he  composed  are  all  of  an  ascetical  charac- 
ter; we  only  mention  Tejcte  zur  Kirchenmugik  (Darmst, 
1719, 1720,  8vo) ;  Krmuntemd*'  Stimmen  aus  Zion  (ibuL 
1722,  8vo) ;  (Jeistliche  Betrachtunf/en  iiber  gewisse  in  den 
Ecangfliis  enthalttme  Maierien  (ibid  1721,  8vo).  —  Dot- 
ing, G't/fhrte  I'heoL  Dentxchland*,  ii,  290  M{, 

Lidbir.     See  Lo-deuak. 

Lie  (prop.  2TS.  \j/ti'foi'),  an  intentional  violation  ^f 
truth.  In  vSrripture  we  find  the  word  used  to  designate 
all  the  ways  in  which  mankind  denies  or  alters  truth  in 
word  or  deed,  as  also  evil  in  general.  In  general  the 
giMKl  is  in  it  designated  as  the  tnith.  evil  as  its  oppo;«ite. 
or  lie.  and  c<mse«juently  the  devil  (Ijeing  the  nmtrary 
to  (lod)  as  the  father  of  lies,  an<l  liars  or  impi^>us  f)cr- 
M>ns  as  children  of  the  devil.  Hence  the  S<Tiptures 
most  expn'ssly  condenm  lies  (John  viii,  14;  1  Tim.  i,  9, 
10;  Kev.  xxi,  27;  xxii,  15).  Wlten,  in  Horn,  iii,  4,  it  is 
said  that  all  men  are  liars,  it  is  sxTioiiymotis  with  say- 
ing that  all  are  bad.  The  Bible  nowhere  admits  of  per- 
mitted, praiseworthy,  or  i)ious  lies,  yet  it  recommends 
not  to  proclaim  the  tnitli  when  its  pn)clamatioii  might 
prove  injurious.    Hence  Christ  commands  (Matt,  vii,  tf^ 
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not  to  present  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are  |  The  evil  and  injustice  of  lying  appear,  1.  From  itf 
unworthy  when  he  recommends,  "(live  not  that  which  ;  being  a  breach  of  ttie  natural  and  universal  rigliir  of 
is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  mankind  to  truth  in  tlic  intercourse  of  speech.  2.  Jr'riu^ 
swine."  In  John  xvi,  12  we  w*  that  he  could  not  tell  its  being  a  violation  of  (vod's  sacred  law  (PhiL  ix-y,  *' 
bis  disciples  all  that  he  would  have  wished  to  tell  them  Lev.  xix,  11 ;  CoL  iii,  9).  3.  The  faculty  of  speecli  'v^'f 
on  account  of  their  weakness.  lie  did  n()t  answer  the  bestowed  as  an  instniment  of  knowledge,  not  of  Jcc^^''Jj 
inquiries  of  Pilate  (John  xix.  9).  nor  (►f  Cuiaphas  (Matt,  to  communicate  our  thoughts,  not  to  liide  them.  ^  "^^m- 
xxvi,  65<).  But  we  nowhere  find  that  either  in  levity,  is  esteemed  a  reproacli  of  so  heinous  and  hatefiil  i  ^fSjc 
or  to  do  others  good,  or  to  glorify  (Jod,  Christ  ever  sptike  |  ture  for  a  man  to  be  called  a  liar  that  sometimes  the  ^^  % 
an  untruth.  Toter,  on  the  contrary,  denied  l)oth  Cliriat  '  and  blood  of  the  slanderer  have  i«id  for  it  6.  It  \^ 
by  word  in  the  moment  of  danger  (Matt,  xxvi,  09  »q. ;  tendency  to  diss4)lve  all  siH-iety,  and  to  uidftspoiw 
Mark  xiv,  66  sq.;  Luke  xxii,  'xi  w].  -.  John  xviii,  17  sq.)  .  mind  to  n.>ligioiiH  impressions.     6.  The  punishment ul 


*e 


IS  very  severe .  the  loss  tif  credit,  the  hatred  of  tlir 
whom  we  have  deceived,  and  an  etenial  se]iarr.tioD  fn^*  ^  ^-*. 
CiikI  in  the  world  to  t^^me  (Kev.  xxi.  H;  xxii.  IS:  P**"'^^^^'^^. 
ci,  7).  See  Gn>ve'8  Moral  PhUm,  vol.  i,  ch.  zi ;  V9^  _^^ 
ley's  Moral  /'Ai/o*.  vol.  i,  ch.  xv ;    Doddridge's  />c<^^ 


lect.  68;    Watts's  Sermons^  vol.  i,  aerm.  22;   £vans*  **^    -^ 
Strnu  vol.  ii,  serm.  13;  .South's  Strm,  vol.  i,  serm.  12  ^^   .r. 


and  the  evangelical  truth  by  hLn  a<-tions  (Cial.  ii.  12, 14). 

But  l*aul,  in  A<.'ts  xxiii,  5,  made  use  of  an  im])lication 

to  clear  himself,  or.  at  any  rate,  concealed  part  t)f  the 

truth  in  onler  to  create  dissension  lietween  the  IMiari- 

sees  and  the  Saddncees,  and  thus  save  himself.     Strict 

truthfulness  requires  that  we  should  never  alter  the 

truth,  either  in  wonls  or  actions,  st)  as  t«>  deceive  others, 

whether  it  Ix;  for  pleasure,  or  to  Iwnetit  others  or  our-    Dr.  Lamont  s   Strm,   vol.  i,  serm.  11   and  12. 

selves,  or  even  for  the  lK»»t  c-ause.     Yet,  although  there    Truth. 

can,  absohitely  considered.  l)e  no  injurious  truth,  it  is        Liebknecht,  Johaxx  Georo,  a  Gennan  therlo— *-^  *■ 

ncrt  exfiedient  to  tell  all  truth  to  those  who  are  not  able    giaii,  was  bom  at  Wasimgen  April  23,  1679.     In  UJ9'i:;5^^  ^ 

to  receive  or  comprehend  it.     Thus  evil  might  result    he  entered  the  University  of  Jena.     Besides  pursahif^Jfc  *  *l 

from  telling  everything  to  children,  fools,  mischief- j  the  common  counie,  he  was  led  hy  Dr.  Danz  into  a  thor — "M^^- 

makers,  spies,  etc.     But  this  d(»es  not  imply  that  we    ough  study  «>f  the  Talmud  and  Rabbinical  literatuw-::-^^''^ 

may  tell  them  that  which  is  not  true,  only  that  we  are    He  also  gave  especial  attention  to  the  science  of  mathe^ -"i*?- 

to  remain  silent  when  we  perceive  that  the  truth  would    matics.     On  the  latter  he  gave  lecturea  after  he  waffs-^av 

be  useless,  or  might  result  in  inflicting  injury  on  imr-    graduated  A.M.  in  170H.     TliCAe  were  highly  approved  m-  — d 

selves  or  others.    This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  t«>  [)er-    by  many  Si-holars,  e.  g.  by  the  philosopher  Leibnitz: 

jur>',  as  this  is  positive  lying,  and  indeed,  by  its  calling    with  whom  he  corresponded.     His  devotion  tu  matlie- 

on  Gitd,  l>ecomes  dialiolical  lying,  the  Father  of  tnith    matics,  however,  did  not  cause  him  to  neglect  bis  thc< 

being  invoked  to  confirm  a  lie,  and  the  highest  attribute  i  logical  studies,  for  he  afterwards  lectured  with  sueceju 

of  man,  his  consciousness  of  <jio<1,  is  made  use  of  t4>  de-  I  on  exegesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatamenta*     In  17f 

ccive  others,  and  to  gain  an  advantage.     See  Oath,    he  was  called  as  professor  of  mathematics  to  the  l'n~ 

But  there  are  varieties  of  untruthfulness  which  do  not  !  versify  of  Ilalle.  but  was  obliged  to  decline  this,  as  wc 


I  — 
11 


as  the  call  of  tutor  to  two  princes,  in  1707,  because  L-. 
health  failed  him.     In  the  same  ye^r,  however,  he  a_ 
cepted  a  call  as  professor  of  mathematics  to  the  Tni^i..— 
sity  of  ( iiessen.     In  1715  he  became  a  memlter  of  t 
Im{K>rial  lieofwld  Society,  and  in  1716  of  the  Koj^^-- 
I*ruHsian  Society  of  Sciences.     In  1719  he  became  Am.   m<-- 
tor  (»f  divinity,  in  1721  professor  extraordinaiy  ol  tberw  •]- 


in  the  department  of  mathematii.'s,  yet  his  diascrtatmc:*nA 
on  exegesis.  Church  history',  and  dogmatical  theol«>^z;>'' 
pn)ve  him  to  have  bei>n  a  profound,  acute,  and  inv^s>t  i" 


belong  to  the  domain  of  ethics,  but  to  aesthetics.  Such 
are  (larablcs,  jests  in  word  or  deett, -tales  and  fables,  the 
usual  formulas  of  (xiliteness,  mimicry  (()7rf>xpt(Tii;\  etc., 
which  are  not  calrulated  to  deceive.  But  the  (esthetic 
untnithfulne.ss  or  supfiression  of  the  truth  can  also  lie 
abuse<l.  In  m<»rals,  however,  all  depends  on  the  im- 
provement of  conscience,  and  a  correct,  firm  conscious- 
ness of  (iod's  pre^sence  and  knowledge.  These  cannot  ■  ogy,  and  in  1725  was  advanced  to  the  onliuary  or  tfVa.II 
be  obtained  by  mere  commandments  or  moral  formulas,  professorship;  and  was  also  made  assessor  of  the  con  aj^vS^^ 
but  by  strengthening  the  moral  sense,  fortifying  the  ,  tory  and  su|)erintendent  at  Giessen.  lie  dii>d  Sept.  X  T, 
will  —  in  fact,  by  awakening  and  strengthening  the  1749.  Although  many  of  his  numerous  productituis 
moral  power.  Morality  is  an  inner  life :  those  only  (ran 
be  called  liars  who  wilfully  o[>pose  the  truth  by  wonl 
or  deed,  or  bv  conscitius  untnithfulness  s<*ek  to  lead 

•  others  into  error  or  sin ;  in  short,  to  injure  them  physi-    gating  tlieologian.    Ik-si<les  hu*  contributions  to  the  --4  <^ 
cally  or  spiritually.     As  regarrls  so-4!alled  "  necessarj-"  '.  ta  Kruditontm,  we  mention  Prttffr.  pfnttcottahrj  fjTV.-wP 
lies,  they  also  are  condemned  by  the  God  of  all  truth;    Spintus  S.ctiritafu  imnnmorrm  Af^yW^^VvmietctGia^ 
nor  even  in  this  world  of  imperfection,  where  there  are 
80  many  ingenious  illusions,  is  there  any  just  occasion 
for  their  use.     That  truthfulness  is  a  limited  duty  must 

necessarily  l>e  ciuiceded.  since  the  non-ex prossion  of  the  i  17<J<J.  8vo)  : — ]H*9,  theol.  de  ihro  t1  ntlrihutis  dirwif*'* 
truth  is  in  itself  a  limitation  of  it.     The  Bible  men-  !  qua  Art,  J  Atif/.  Con/,  etc.  (ibid.  1786,4to):— -4<fcrW** 
tions  instances  of  lies  in  gtHKi  men,  but  without  approv-  i  Chrigti  ante  adicfimunem  in  ca-los  nvUit,  I)isit.fkHii.f^ 
ing  them,  as  that  of  Abraham  ((rt.m.  xii,  12;  xx,  2),  |  StH'inianortim  cowmw*///,  etc.  (ibid.  1737, 4to).— Doling' 
Jsaac  ((ien.  xxvi),  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii),  the  Hebrew  mid-  !  GtUhrtf.  TheoL  Dentschhmhj  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 
wives  (KximI.  i,  1,>-19\  IMichal  ( 1  Sam.  xix,  1 1  h\.\  Da-       Lieutenant  (onlv  in  the  plur.  O'^JB'l^rnst,  afi- 
vid  (1  Sam.  XX).  etc.-Krt.hl.  V,«^,^  HVr^rif/rA.  aMarj>tmin\  from  the  Sanscrit  ibrKni^',  wli^  'he 

Ihere  are  van<ms  kuuis  of  lies.     1.  Ihe  iK«rnicious    ^^^^.^  ^^arpa^iyc,  and  finaUy  oarpantK.  a  tatrap,t^ 
he,  uttered  for  the  hurt  or  dLsadvantage  of  our  neighl^^.r.    ^;^^,,,;,,^  ^.^^  ^  „^  ^^^^  ^^  ^r^ .  l,,,^^  Ztittckr.fir  d. 

Na  2691,0  oc- 
Ezra  viiL88:»i» 


1717,  4to) : — J)U«,  hist,  tkt^,  de  erangtlico'  veritafu  4rfff^ 
reformatwfieni  in  //asna  ronfeffionihut  (ibid.  1727,4t<"».f' 
—  \'on  dtm  Tode  u,deMin  einyfbildtte  Bitterttit  ^ibiJ- 


2.  The  officious  lie  utterod  for  our  own  or  our  neigh-    .i,«,.^„/.  ^^  i^i .  i^^.^h.  Corpus  Inter. 

^\^.^l'^]'^.'lf:^\  :.^   }''^!!1^^!^.  ':[^'':  ^^^ »"  ^'^^^' »«» 12;  viii,  9^  ix, s;  i':2n 

the  Chald.  form  (rendered  "princes,"  Dan.  iii,  2, 3, i^ • 


ed  by  way  of  jest,  and  only  for  mirth's  sake  in  conunon 
converse.  4.  Pi<ms  frauds,  as  they  are  iniprop<^rly  call- 
ed, pretenilcil  inspirations,  forged  Ixioks,  counterfeit  mir- 
acles, an*  s|)efies  of  lies.  5.  Lies  of  the  conduct.  f<»r  a 
lie  may  Ik'  tt»ld  in  gestures  as  well  as  in  words:  a-* 
when  a  tradesman  Hhut/«  up  his  windows  to  induce  his 
creditors  to  lu-lieve  that  he  is  abroad.  G.  Lies  of  omis- 
sion, as  when  an  author  wilfully  omits  what  ought  toln^ 
related ;  and  may  we  not  add,  7.  That  all  equivwation 


vi.  1-7 )  a  fatnip,  i.  e.  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  i«1!* 
provinces  among  the  ancient  Persians,  posscsnng  \^^ 
civil  and  military'  power,  and  being  in  the  province* th« 
representatives  of  the  sovereign,  whose  state  and  f^" 
<lor  they  also  rivalled  (see  Brisson,  I)e  rtgio  Perit,prvf 
cijuitn,  i,  §  1  G« :  H  eeren,  /t/wi,  i,  489  sq.).    See  SatWT- 

Life  (pn))>erly  ">n,  usually  in  the  plur.  with  aBin^- 


and  mental  reservation  come  under  the  guilt  of  lying?  :  meaning,  d'^'H;  (rr.  ^wf/),  generally  of  physical  life  fl^ 


LIFT  425  LIGHT 

as  opposed  to  death  and  non-existence  (Gen.  |  Light  (property  ni8C,  6r,  0toc»  from  ita  ihining)  is 
ii,  7;  XXV,  7;  Luke  xvi,  25;  Acta  xvii,  25;  1  CW.  iii,  \  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  immediate  result 
2i;  XV,  19;  Heb.  vii,8;  James  iv,  14;  Kev.xi,  11 ;  xvi,  ;  ,,„|  offiiprmj?  of  a  divine  command  (Gen.  i,  8),  where 
8).  Sec  LosGE\aTY.  The  ancients  Renerally  enter-  ,  doubtlojw  we  are  to  undersUnd  a  rtappearance  of  the 
tained  the  idea  that  the  vital  principle  (which  they  ap-  celential  luminaries,  stUl  partiallv  olwcurvd  bv  the  haze 
pear  to  have  denoted  by  the  term  $pirU,  in  dwuiiction  j^at  settlcil  as  a  pall  over  the  j^ve  of  nature  at  some 
from  the  soul  itself,  comp.  1  Thcss.  v,  23)  resided  par-  tremendous  eataclvsm  which  weU-nigh  reduced  the 
ticularly  in  the  blood,  which,  (m  that  account,  the  Jews  ^^uhe  to  its  pristin'e  chaos,  rather  than  their  actual  for- 
were  forbidden  to  use  as  fiH>d  (Lev.  xvu,  11).  ^t-c  ,n^ti,,„  although  the v are  Hub«e<iuentlv  introduced  (^Gen. 
Bux>i>.  Other  terms  occasionally  reuderwl  -life"  m  i^  14  g,j  ^  ,„  consequence  of  the  inte'nse  brilliancy  and 
the  Scriptures  are  CK  (n«';)A«^,  a  /iV»/iy  creature),  di^  beneficial  influence  of  light  in  an  Eastern  climate,  it 
(jroiN,  a  dajfy  i.  e.  a  lifetime),  ftio^  (/(/f-timo),  irvtvfia  '  easily  and  naturally  became,  with  Orientals,  a  repre- 
(bretithf  L  e.  spirit),  ^;^  (sottl^  or  animating  principle).  1  sentative  of  the  highest  human  good.  From  this  idea 
The  terra  life  is' also  uHe<l  more  or  less  figuratively  in  the  transition  was  an  easy  one,  in  corrupt  and  sui>erBti- 
the  fiillowing  acceptati(ms  in  Scripture :  (1.)  For  exist-  1  tious  minds,  to  deify  the  great  sources  of  light.  See 
ence,  life,  alwolutely  and  without  end,  immortality  (Ileb.  ,  Sl'N;  Moon.  When  '*  Eastern  nations  beheld  the  sun 
vii,  lt>).  So  also  ^  tree  of  life,"  or  of  immortality,  which  ,  shining  in  his  strength,  or  the  moon  walking  in  her 
preserves  from  death  (Kcv.  ii,  7;  xxii,  2,  14 ;  Gen.  ii,  9;  ,  brightness,  their  hearts  were  secretly  enticeil,  and  their 
iii,  22);  "  bread  of  life"  (John  vi,  35, 51);  "  way  of  life"  ,  mouth  kissed  their  hand  in  token  of  adoration  (Job 
O^  xvi,  1 1 ;  Acts  ii,  28) ;  ♦♦  water  of  life,"  i.  e.  living  xxxi,  26,  27).  See  Ai>oil\tiox.  This  *  iniquity*  the 
fountains  of  water,  perennial  (Rev.  vii,  17) ;  crown  of  Hebrews  not  only  avoided,  but  when  they  considered 
life,  the  reward  of  eternal  life  (James  i,  12;  Rev.  ii,  10).  the  heavens  they  recognised  the  work  of  {'hkYs  fingers, 
Hee  Book  ;  Rkead  ;  Crown  ;  Fountain  ;  Tkkis,  etc.  and  learnt  a  lesson  of  humility  as  well  as  of  reverence 
C^lThe  manner  of  life,  conduct,  in  a  moral  respect;  (Psa.  viii,  3  iq,).  On  the  'contrary,  the  entire  residue 
*•  newness  of  life"  ( Rom.  vi,  4) ;  "  the  life  <>f  G<k1,"  i.  e. ,  of  the  East,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  worshipped 
tTie  life  which  God  requires,  a  godly  life  (Eph.  iv,  18;  2  the  sun  and  the  light,  primarily,  perhaps,  as  symbols  of 
t*«t.i,3).  (3.)  The  term  ^iift"  is  also  used  for  spiritual  divine  power  and  goodness,  but,  in  a  more  degenerate 
lif^e,or  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  salvation  procured  state, as  themselves  divine;  whence, in c<injunction  with 
^v  the  Saviiiur's  death.  In  this  sense, /(/e  or  f/cma/ /(/e  darkness,  the  negation  of  light,  arose  the  doctrine  of 
I*  the  antithesis  of  (U>atk  or  contltmna/ion.  Life  is  the  '  dualism,  two  principles,  the  one  of  light,  the  gtMnl  |H>wer, 
niai^e  of  all  good,  and  is  therefore  employed  to  express  the  other  of  darkness,  the  evil  power,  a  corruption  which 
t  (I  >eut.  XXX,  15;  John  iii,  IG,  17, 18,  36;  v,  24, 39, 40;  '  rose  and  spreail  the  more  easily  because  the  whole  of 
'f  47;  viii,  51 ;  xi,  26;  Rom.  v,  12, 18^  1  John  v,  11) ;  human  life,  being  a  checkered  scene,  seems  divided  as 
^rfJk  is  the  consummation  of  e\nl,  and  so  it  is  fre<|uent-  l)etween  two  conflicting  agencies,  the  bright  and  the 
''  used  as  a  strong  expression  in  order  to  designate  ev-  dark,  the  joyous  and  the  sorrowful,  what  is  called 
ry  kindof  evil,  whether  temporal  or  s|iiritual  (J er.xxi,  prosperous  and  what  is  called  adverse."  But  in  the 
;  ■Exek.  xviii,  28 ;  xxxiii,  11;  Rom.  i,  32;  vi,  21 ;  vii.  Scriptures  the  purer  s^nmbolism  is  everywhere  main- 
»  10,  13,  24;  John  vi,  50,  viii,  21).  (4.)  Ij\ft  is  also  ,  tamed  (see  Wemyss, /%m6o/. />tc^. «. v.).  "All  the  more 
*«<l  for  ttrrnal  life,  i.  e.  the  life  of  bliss  and  glory  in  ,  joyous  emotions  of  the  mind,  all  the  pleasing  sensations 
|>^  Kingdom  of  (rod  which  awaits  the  true  disciples  of  of  the  frame,  all  the  happy  hours  of  domestic  intercourse, 
'I'riBt  (Matt,  xix,  16, 17;  John  iii,  15;  1  Tim.  iv,  8;  were  habitually  described  among  the  Hebrews  under 
^ctB  V,  20 ;  Rom.  v,  17 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  7 ;  2  Tim.  i,  1).  (5.)  '  imagery  derived  from  light  (1  Kings  xi,  36 ;  Isa.  Iviii, 
he  term  life  is  also  used  of  <iod  and  Christ  or  the  8,  Esth.  viii,  16;  Psa.  xcvii,  11).  The  transition  was 
^^**l,  as  the  absolute  source  and  cause  of  all  life  (John  ;  natural  from  eanhly  to  heavenly,  from  corporeal  to  s|)ir- 
'^  ;  V,  26,  39;  xi,  25;  xii,  50;  xiv,  6;  xvii,  3;  CoL  iii,  itual  things,  ami  so  light  came  to  typify  true  religion 
'"   1  vJohn  i,  1, 2 ;  v,  20).    See  Death.  '  and  the  felicity  which  it  imparts.    But  as  light  not  only 

Life  everlasting,     see  Etern-vl  Lifk;  Fu-  '  <^*™«  ^^^  (^<l,but  also  makes  man's  way  clear  before 
'^'iftis  Life.  '  ^^^y  ^*  i^  ^^  employed  to  signify  moral  truth,  and  pre- 

T  4.A.  /  .^:Mh     -     N  1.    • .     «-     •       ..  ,  I  eminently  that  divine  system  of  truth  which  is  set  forth 

^-ift  (prop.  KC3,  aipu;),  besides  having  the  general    j„  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  f^,^  .^^  ^^^^^  glcamings  onward  to  the 

^^  of  raising,  is  used  m  several  peculiar  phrases  in  perfect  (hiv  of  the  great  sun  of  righteousness.  The  ap- 
^Pture.  To  lift  up  the  Hands  w,  am<mg  the  Ori-  ,aicati<m  of  the  term  to  religious  topics  had  the  greater 
^JJOh,  a  common  part  of  the  ceremony  (.f  taking  an  proprietv  because  the  light  in  the  worid,  being  accom- 
"«^=  •*!  have  lift  up  mme  hand  unto  the  Lord,"  says  paniedbv  heat,  puriflcs.qiuckens,  enriches,  which  efforts 
J^bam  ((;en.  xiv,  22);  "1  will  bnng  you  into  the  ,  it  jg  the  "peculiar  province  of  true  religion  to  prtnluce  in 
^n?  concerning  which  I  lift  up  my  hand"  (Exod.  vi,  8),  1  the  human  sriul  (Isa.  viii,  20,  Matt.iv,16;  Psa.  cxix, 
"»cb  I  promised  with  an  oath.  To  lif}  up  otte's  hand  ,  105 ;  2  PeL  i,  19 ;  Eph.  v,  8 ;  2  Tim.  i,  10;  1  Pet.  ii, 
^Jff*s(  any  one  is  to  attack  him,  to  fight  him  (2  Siam.  ,  gv' 

]J^H,  28 ;  1  Kings  xi,  26).     To  lift  up  one'n/ace  in  the  ,      *Besides  its  physical  sense  (Matt,  xvii,  2 ;  Acts  ix,  3 , 

metonymy 
Luke  xxii,  56) ; 
1^     -      .  .  .,    ,        ,  ,„»«  .„.v,..,  voi.w.v, ».«....,.  v"v«^ -,>,., 29);  for  the  ma- 

^^^Xprwsions  describing  the  sentiments  and  emotion  '  torial  light  of  heaven,  as  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars  (Psa. 
jj^»i«  who  prays  earnestly  or  desires  a  thing  with  ar-  i  cxxxvi,  7 ;  James  i,  17).     In  figurative  language  it  sig- 

I  nifies  a  manifest  or  open  state  of  things  (Matt,  x,  27; 
in  and  ANTILIFTERS,  a  name  given  about  {  Luke  xii,  3), and  in  a  higher  sense  the  eternal  source  of 

John  i,  6).     God  is  said  to 
(1  Tim.  vi,  16),  which  seems 

.-, , ,  ^ the  glorj'  and  splendor  that 

.  *^  'Was  necessary  for  the  minister  to  lifl  in  his  hand  '  shone  in  the  holy  of  holies,  where  Jehovah  ayipeared  in 
,  ^  Plate  of  bread  before  its  distribution  in  the  Ix)rd  s  the  luminous  cloud  alM>ve  the  mercy  seat,  and  which 
^D^r,  the  Lifters  holding  this  to  be  essential,  the  none  but  the  high-priest,  and  he  only  cmce  a  year,  was 
^■%  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  no  moment.     They    permitted  to  approach  (Lc^v.  xn,  2 ;  Ezck.  i,  22, 26, 28). 


J*^  alst*  called  Xew  Liyhts^  and  the  others  GUI  Liyhts, 

t'?*  that  have  been  applied  in  other  cases  somewhat 

^^^*r.— Gregoire,  Hist,  i,  61 ;  quoted  from  Sinclair, 

''^,  ix,  87^ ;  Williams,  ReUyious  Encyclop,  s.  v. 


This  light  was  typical  of  the  glory  of  the  celestial  world. 
See  Shekinaii.  Light  itself  is  employed  to  signify  the 
edicts,  laws,  rules,  or  directions  that  proceed  from  ruling 
powers  for  the  good  of  their  subjects.    Thus  of  the  great 
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all  the  earth  the  P8alini8t  ssys, "  Thy  word  is  a  establiahmcnt  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  tempo 
tnto  my  path'*  (Vail  cxix,  105),  and  **Thy  judg-  rary  subversion  of  the  Church  of  Eo^^and.  Lhiriiij! 
are  as  the  li^ht"  (Hos.  vi,  5).  Agreeably  to  the  the  civil  war  he  was  identified  with  the  l*resbyterians, 
of  lights  being  the  symbols  of  good  government,  '  and  became  a  member  of  the  Anembly  of  Divines  at 
also  signifieH  protection,  deliverance*  and  joy.  j  Westminster,  where  he  dis|)layed  great  courage  and 
also  frequently  signities  instruction  both  by  doc-  |  learning  in  opposing  many  of  those  tenets  which  the 


and  example  (Matt,  v,  16:  John  v,  85),or  persons 
dered  as  giving  such  light  (Matt,  v,  14 ;  Hom.  ii,  10). 


divines  were  endeavoring  to  establish.    While  in  Lon-      

don  he  was  minister  of  St.  Bartholomew's.     In  1  CSS      ^^ 

applied  in  the  highest  sense  to  Clurist,  the  true  j  he  was  presented  by  Parliament  with  the  hving  of       -^ 

t,  the  sun  of  righteousness,  who  is  that  in  the  spirit-  !  Cireat  Munden,  in  Ilertfoidshire.     In  1655  he  entered    ^^ 

which  the  material  light  is  hi  the  natural  world,  the    upon  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  to  which   «  ^ . 

at  author  not  only  of  illumination  and  knowle<ige,    he  was  chosen  that  year,  having  taken  the  d^^ree  of  ~]f^ 

:  of  spiritual  life,  health,  and  j(»y  to  the  soids  of  men  i  doctor  in  divinity  in  1652.     The  living  of  (ireat  Man a-| 

OL  Ix,  1).     *' Among  the  i>ersonitications  on  this  point  j  den  was  given  to  Dr.  Lightfoot  by  Ccriiamoit,  and  upoiw^^ j, 
nich  Scripture  presents  we  may  specify,  (^1.)  (i<Ki.    The  [  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  it  was  bestowed  upon  an — ^-^ 
)ostle  James  (i,  17;  declares  that  'every  good  and  per-    other  i>erson.     Through  the  influence  of  Sheldon,  therv -^^ 
•ct  gift  Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  ^  bitihop  of  London,  lightfoot  was,  however,  reinstated  iis-  ^ 
iiiom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,*  !  his  living,  as  well  as  confirmed  in  the  mastenhip  of^-^ 
>bviously  referring  to  the  faithfidness  of  God  and  the  ;  Catharine  Hall,  which  he  had  offered  to  resign,  he  hax^^^j^ 
tx>nstancy  (»f  his  goiMlness,  which  shine  on  undimmed    ing  previously  comi>lied  v^-ith  the  terms  of  the  Act  Od^ 
and  unshatloweiL     So  Paul  (1  Tim.  vi,  16), 'liod  who    Uniformity.      Through  the  influence  of  Sir  OriaMff!:^^ 
dwellcth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto.' :  Hridgemau  he  was  appointed  to  a  prcbendal  stall  in  tl 
Here  the  idea  intended  by  the  imager}-  is  the  incom-  !  cathe<iral  of  Ely,  where  he  died  peaceably,  Dec  6, 167- 
prehensiblcness  of  the  self-exisUsnt  and  eternal  GihI.  \  ''Lightfoot  was  a  ver>'  learned  Hebraist  for  his  til 
{"L)  Light  is  also  applied  to  Christ:  *The  peofdo  who  !  but  he  was  not  free  from  the  unsci(ntiflc  crotchets  ^ 
sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light'  (Matt,  iv,  16;  '  the  ]:)crio<l,  holding,  for  example,  the  inspiration  of  i 
l4ike  ii,  82;  John  i,  4  sq.).     *IIc  was  the  true  light;'    vowel-points,  etc.     He  has  done  good  service  to  the 
*I  am  the  light  of  the  world'  (John  viii,  12 ;  xii,  35, 36).    og>'  by  pointing  out  and  insisting  upon  the  dose 
(3.)  It  is  further  used  of  angels,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi,  14 :    nection  between  the  Talmudical  and  Midrashic  writii 
*  Saun  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.*    and  the  New  Testament,  which,  to  a  cenain  extent,. 


(4.)  light  is  moreover  employed  of  men :  John  the  liap- 
tist  *  was  a  buniing  and  a  shining  light'  (John  v,  85); 


only  to  be  understood  by  illustrations  from  the  antei jve 

and  contemporaneous  religious  literature**  (Chambe^^r-xX 
*  Ve  are  the  light  of  the  world'  (Matt,  v,  14;  sec  also  :  His  object  at  first  was  "to  protluce  one  great  and  pa  mi- 
Acts  xiii,  47;  Eph.  v,  8)."     See  Lights.  feet  work— a  harmony  of  the  four  evangelists,  witkrT:»  i 


LIGHT,  Divine.     See  Knowi.edoe;  Religion. 
LKillT,  Inwakd.     See  Qi'akeks. 
LIGHT  OF  Nati^rk.     See  Nature. 

Light,  Friends  o£    See  Free  Congregations. 


commentary  and  prolegomena.    But  the  little  pruba^k^W/* 
ity  of  his  being  able  to  publish  at  once  so  vast  a  w  «-ark 
as  he  saw  it  would  become  were  he  to  can>'  out  the  L«iVM 
m  its  completeness — in  an  age  when  brevity  was  eM»>cv. 
tial  to  everything  which  issued  from  the  press — deter- 


Light,  GmRCiK  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  ;  mhied  him  t<i  give  to  the  world  from  time  to  time  the 
was  b»ni  in  \Ve»tmorelan<l  County,  Va.,  Feb.  28,  1785.  \  result  of  his  labiirs  in  seiiarate  treatises.  The  8ub|«<ri- 
In  17i»2  his  father  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  in  1709  |  matter  of  these  treatises  may  be  classed  under  the  kvh- 
to  Ohio,  when"!  in  \im  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episco-    «"»!  ^*^*^  ^f  chronology,  chorography,  investigatitm  of 


pal  Church.    In  18()4  the  son  was  crmvcrted  at  a  camp- 
meeting;  in  180()  he  entered 
the  Western  Conference,  and 


original  texts  and  versions,  examination  of  Kabbinical 
meeting;  in  1800  he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in    comments  and  paraphrases"  (Kitto).    Lightfoot's  work* 

in  18()7  he  was  ordained    ^^'  AV«&Ai«,  or  MisctUanit*^  Chfigtian  and  Jitdaicai 

deacon.     Locating  after  his  marriage  in  1808,  he  was  j  ( lt>-^)  '—^  >w-  and  new  Ohnerrations  ypon  fkt  Book  c*/* 

«!mplove<l  as  a  surveyor  till  1822,  when  he  entered  the  i  f'^netis  (1042) ;  — .4   //amf/vl  of  O'letthippg  out  of  fk^ 

Kentucky  Conference.     Fnim  this  time  until  1869  he    ^«o^  of  Exodm  (1643):  — TA?  Ifat-mony  of  tkt  fair 

Ulxired  actively  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  filling  the    EranpeJista  amimf/ tkenmlres  and  with  the  O.T.{\^^y' 


— A  Commentary  upon  the  Acta  of  the  Apottlef^  Isip*'* 
Mississippi     He  dictl  Feb.  27,  1859.     Mr.  Ught  was  '  0^^'>)  '—The  Uamumy,  2d  part  (no  date):— FAf  Ttm- 

useful  ministers  .  1'^*  *Strt:ice  in  the  Day»  of  our  JSarioHr  (IG49):— : 


most  im|H)rtant  stations  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 

MissiittdppL     He  dicil  Feb.  27,  1859.     Mr.  light  was  ... 

held  to  be  one  of  the  most  eUniucnt  and  useful  ministers    /''«"  *'^*^rt:ice  in  the  Hay»  of  our  HtjrioHr  (IG49)  .-TMe 


in  the  West  during  many  vears.    No  man  of  his  dav,  it    f harmony,  3d  part  (1 W9) :— 7'Ae  TempU  {K^y^Hor^ 

is  thought,  had  greater  contnd  over  the  i)opuUr  minlU—    If*^f>raiaB  et  Talnmdine  (1658)  :  —  //onr,  etc,  ypw  f*f 

i  amp,  .Sketch  of  the  Hec,  O,  t\  L'ujht  ( NahhviUe,  1860).     I  ^''«;>f'  ^f  *•»''•  ''^<"*^"  ( »**»<>1 1  n«^'  «>•  by  Rev.  R.  (JtndcUf 

,       -.,  ^         ^  ••  *!      ,,  ,,  <>x*^  l**''>'^  t  vols.  8vo) :— J«rwA  imd  TalmMduxtlLtrr- 

Light,  Old  and  New.     See  United  Presbv-    citations  up^m  ^t.  Luke: -Jewish,  ctc^vpon  Ht John:-- 
terians.  I/or(r  I/tbrairo',  etc.  Arts  of  the  Apostles  :—Uortt,f^<^'- 

Lightfoot,  John  (1),  D.T).,  a  noted  English  divine  i  m/ww  the  Jirst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,     During  th« 


and  Hebraist,  was  1x>rn  at  St(>ke-u]x)n-Trent  in  1602. 


latter  vears  of  his  life  he  contributcti  the  most  valotl*^ 


He  was  educated  firnt  at  a  grammnr-school  at  Morton  '  assistance  to  the  authors  of  Walton's /V;/y^/o///>Mr.Ct^ 
<ireen,  in  Chei*hiro,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.     He    tell's  llejitnylot  Lexirt/n,  and  IVmiIs  Synnpnt  Criticort^- 
was  remarkable,  at  C-ambridge  and  afterwanls,  for  his  ,  His  works  were  published  entire,  (1)  with  a  prdtcebj 
el(N{uence  and  his  proficiency  in  l^tin  and  (ireek.    Quit-  :  Dr.  liriglit  and  a  life  by  the  editor,  Jdhn  StrAfic.  itU)" 
ting  the  university,  he  l)ecame  assistant  at  the  well-  '  don  in  1(>84  (2  vols,  fol.):  (2)  at  Amsienlara  in  16H)( 
kniiwn  srhrnd  of  Kepton.  in  Derbyshire.    A  year  or  two    \^^\'^.  fol.) ;  (.S)  at  Utrecht,  by  John  licumien,  in  1699 
after  he  entered  into  onlers,  and  settltnl  at  Norton-un-    vols,  fol.);  and  (4)  by  Htman, at  London,  hi  frtmiHiy 
<ler-Hales  in  Shropshire,  where  he  Ix'gan  the  study  <»f    2.')  (13  vols.  8vo),  which  is  the  best  etlition.  and  cuntf 
the  Hebrew,  whii'h  Ti|H'ned  into  the  most  familiar  and  ,  a  verj'  ela1)orate  biography  of  Lightftxit.     Dr.  A( 
I'onsnmmate  knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  Biblical  i  Clarke  says*  *'  In  Biblical  criticism  I  consider  Ueli' 
and  Rabbinical  literature.     In   1627  he   accepted  the  '  the  first  of  all  Knglish  writers;  and  in  this  I  iiv 
cure  of  Stone,  in  Staflbnlshire.     Two  years  later  he    his  learning,  his  judgment,  and  his  usefulness."  ^e 
remove<l  t()  Hom!*ey,  in  onler  to  Ik.*  near  the  library  of    siiies  the  biographies  cimnecti'd  with  the  varioitf  < 
Sion  CHillege,  antl  later  accepted  the  rectorj-  of  Ashford,  I  tions  of  his  works,  lirevis  Iksaiptio  Vitat  J,Lig 
in  Staffordshire.     Here  he  reroaineil  during  the  tur-  j  (1699);  Kitto,  CycUp,  Bib,  Lit,  vol,  ii,  s.  v.;  I 
bolent  years  which  led  to  the  death  of  Charles  L  the  ,  Beal-Encykiopiidie,  voL  viii,  s.  v. 


LIGHTFOOT 
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Zaightfoot,  John  (2),  an  Englinh  divine  and  bota- 
at,  was  bom  in  Gloucestershire  in  1735.  He  was  ed- 
aited  fur  the  Church,  became  chaplain  to  the  duchess 
Portland,  and  obtained  the  livings  of  Sheldon  and 
)thani.  He  also  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  study 
botany,  and,  in  com|iany  with  Peimant,  explored  the 
^brides  about  1772,  and  published  in  1777  a  valuable 
•lora  of  Scotland"  {Fhra  ScoticHj  2  vols.),  with  excel- 
it  tijifures.  He  died  in  1788. — Thomas,  Biographical 
ctioHary,  p.  1425. 

Ughtning  (properly  p*^^,  harak\  Dan.  x,  6 ;  collcc- 
cly  lif/htninffs^ Psa. cxliv, 6;  2  Sam.  xxii,  15;  Ezra  i,  13; 
ir.  Job  xxxviii,d5;  Psa.xviii,  15;  Ixxvii,  l!),etc.;  trop. 
i  briffkineas  of  a  glittering  swoni,  Ezek.  xxi,  15,  33; 
ut.  xxxii, 41,  etc.;  darpairi}^  Matt,  xxiv,  27 ;  xxviii, 
Luke  X,  18;  xi,  36;  xvii,  24;  Rev.  iv,  5;  viii,  5;  xi, 
1  xvi,  IH ;  once  pTH,  bazak\  ajiiuh  of  lightning,  Ezek. 

•1 ;  leas  pn)i)erly  "IX,  or,  lif/ht.  Job  xxxvii,  3, 11,  25; 
sb,  lappid'j  a  burning  torch y  Exod.  xx,  18 ;  tig.  f'Tn, 

tzix'f  an  arrow,  L  e.  thunder-/?ruA,  Zech.  x,  1 ;  comp. 
>  XLXviii,  26;  xxxviii,  25).  Travellers  state  that  in 
riA  lightnings  are  frcipient  in  the  autumnal  months. 
dom  a  night  passes  without  a  great  deal  of  lightning, 
ich  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  thunder  and  some- 
les  not.  A  siiuall  of  wind  and  clouds  of  dust  are  the 
lal  forerunners  of  the  first  rains.  See  Palemtine. 
<  these  natural  phenomena  the  sacred  writers  fre- 
.ently  allude.  In  directing  their  energies,  *Hhe  Lord 
Xh  bis  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and 
e  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet ;  the  mountains  quake 

him,  and  the  hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is  burned  at 
A  presence ;  his  fur>'  is  poured  out  like  fire,  and  the 
cks  are  thrown  down  by  him"  (Nah.  i,  3-6).  The 
nors  <»f  the  divine  wrath  are  often  represented  by 
t under  and  lightning;  and  thunder,  on  account  of  its 
«iul  impression  on  the  minds  of  mortals,  is  also  spoken 
'  in  Scripture  as  the  "  voice  of  the  Lord''  (Psa.  cxxxv, 
;  cxliv,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  15 ;  Job  xxviii,  26 ;  xxxvii,  4, 
;  xxxviii,  25;  xl,  9;  Zech.  ix,  14;  Kev.  iv,  5;  xvi,  18 
•  1).  On  account  of  the^Ve  attending  their  lights  they 
^  the  symbols  of  edicts  enforced  with  destruction  to  J 
'<*«  who  oppose  them,  i»r  who  hinder  others  from  giving 
•^^ence  to  them  (Psa.  cxliv,  6;  Zech.  ix,  14;  Psa. 
►"iii,  14;  Rev.  iv,  5;  xvi,  18).  Thunders  and  light- 
■^^when  they  pn>ceed  from  the  throne  of  (iod  (as  in 
^  V.  iv,  5),  are  fit  representations  of  Cirod's  ghtrious  and 
•"till  majesty;  but  when^rf  comes  down  from  heaven 
^*>Q  the  earth,  it  expresses  some  judgment  of  God  on 
'^  world  (as  in  Rev.  xx,  9).  The  voices,  thunders, 
^l^tnings,  and  great  hail,  in  Rev.  xvi,  18-21,  are  inter- 
"^ted  expressly  of  an  exceeding  great  plague,  so  that 
^n  blasphemed  on  account  of  it  (^see  Wemyss,  Symb, 
'**^.  8.  v.).    See  TiiUNi »er. 

flights.  L  The  use  of  artificial  light  in  baptism  was 
'^•^^iced  in  the  Church  at  an  early  tlay,  although  it 
^opposed  in  this  instance  as  in  its  use  for  communion 
**A*ic«»,  etc  Hut  where  it  was  used  it  was  the  practice, 
^  Addition  to  the  ceremony  of  putting  on  white  gar- 
*^ni«  tt  bapti*»m,  to  place  lighted  tapers  in  the  hands 
^  fhe  baptized,  (iregory  Nnzianzen  says :  "  The  station 
^ '*^re,  immediately  after  baptism,  thou  shalt  Ik*  placed 
**f'>re  the  altar,  is  an  emblem  of  the  gl(»ry  of  the  life  to 
^^^\  the  psalmody  with  wliich  thou  shalt  be  received 
'** » foretaste  of  those  hymns  and  songs  of  a  l)eUer  life;  | 
Jjjtl  the  lamp^  which  thou  shall  light  arc  a  figure  of  . 

jj^  lamps  of  faith  wherewith  bright  and  virgin  souls  j 
•Nl  jfc)  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroiim."     Others  say  i 

Jjitthe  lamp  was  designe<l  U»  be  a  nymhol  of  tlK-ir  own  i 

"jQmination,  and  ti>  remind  the  candidates  of  the  wonis  i 

thriat,«Lct  your  light  s:)  shine  Iwrfore  men  that  they  I 

.  *y  see  your  good  works,  nnd  glorify  your  Father  which  i 

'  *'*  heaven."     In  some  baptisms  the  attendants  were  | 

"thed  in  white,  and  carrieil  tapers.     At  the  baptism  ' 

"'  'be  younger  Theodosius,  the  leaders  of  the  people  I 

^  all  ckithed  in  white,  and  all  the  senators  and  men  | 
Of  qoaUty  carried  lamps.  | 


Lighted  candles  were,  according  to  St.  Jerome  {EpUt, 

cfmi.  Vigilant,  cap.  8 ;  comp.  also  Cave,  Prim,  Christ,  lib. 

I  i,  c  7,  p.  203),  sometimes  used  in  the  Eastern  churches 

.  when  the  (iosfiel  was  read,  and  were  designed  to  show 

the  joy  of  those  who  receivwl  the  glad  tidings,  and  alstt 

to  be  a  symbol  of  the  light  of  truth.     The  lighting  of 

candles  on  the  communion  table  is  obsei^'ed  only  in  the 

Romish  Church.     Sec  Farrar,  Eccka,  l>ictioiutnf,  s.  v. ; 

Bingham,  Autiquiti^s  of  the  Christ,  Churvh,  bk.  xii,  ch. 

iv,  sect.  4;  Alt,  Christlich,  Cultut  (1851),  p.  95;  Ileneog, 

j  Retd-Encyklojt,  viii,  517  sq. ;  Aschbach,  AtrcAen-Z^xt/toi?, 

iii,  769  (Kerzen).     See  Candles. 

IL  Lights  were  employ e<l  by  the  Apostolic  Church, 
but  for  no  other  puqKise  than  to  obviate  the  inconven- 
ience of  assembling  for  worship  in  the  dark.    Their  use 
I  as  a  matter  of  religion,  or,  rather,  of  sui)erstition,  is  of 
I  far  less  ancient  date,  although  it  has  been  defended  as  a 
,  primitive  custom,  and  might,  of  course,  be  traced  even 
;  to  Jewish  antifiuity,  if  such  a  prcoe<lent  were  esteemed 
I  of  any  value.    In  all  probability,  artificial  light  was  used 
I  during  the  daytime,  and  for  a  symbolical  purpose,  about 
.  the  4th  centurj-,  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  St.  Pauli- 
I  nus,  bishop  of  SoU  (A.I>.  353-431),  who,  speaking  of  the 
great  numbers  of  wax-Ughts  which  burned  alKMit  tl»e 
altars,  making  the  night  more  splendid  than  the  day, 
adds  that  the  light  of  the  day  itself  was  made  more  glo- 
rious by  the  same  means : 

*'N(x:te  dieqne  micsnt.    Sic  nox  splendore  did 
Fulget:  ct  ipsa  dies  coele:*!!  ilhistris  houorc 
Plus  micat  innuroeris  lucem  gemiuuta  lucernls.** 

(PauTin.  Sat.  Ill,  a.  Felieia.) 

(Compare  also  Isidore,  Origin,  vii,  1 2.)     But  this  custom 

was  severely  condemne<l  by  many.     Comp.  Lamps. 

III.  The  practice  of  lighting  candles  on  the  altar, 
which  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in  the  Romish  Cliurch, 
was  alxdished  in  England  at  the  Reformation. 

Those  candles  which  (according  to  one  of  the  Injunc- 
tions of  Edward  VI.  set  forth  in  1547)  have  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  upon  the  Lonl's  table  are  sometimes 
designated  as  "  lights  on  the  communion  table.**  But 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  i\o  lights  arc  ever  used  in  the 
English  churches,  only  candles,  which  are  never  light- 
ed, the  lighting  of  any  such  candles  at  an  evening 
service  being  merely  for  a  necessary  purpose.  See 
Altar. 

Lights,  Feast  of.    See  Epiphany. 

Lign-aloe  (only  in  the  plur.  D'^brii^.  ahnlim',  Numb, 
xxiv,  6,  Sept.  <ric//i'oi,  Vulg.  tabemarula ;  Prov.  vii,  17^* 
Sept.  oiKop,  Vulg.  alofy  A.  V.  "  aloes ;"  or  fem.  H'ibnx, 
ahaUdh\  Psa.  xlv,  8,  Sept.  trraicrrj,  Vulg.  guttOj  A,  V. 
"  aloes ;"  Cant,  iv,  14,  aAfaV^,  n/o^  "  aloes"),  a  kind  of 
perfume  which  interyircters  have  by  common  consent 
regarde<l  as  derived  from  some  Oriental  tree,  and  com- 
pared with  the  ngalforhum  (dydWoxov)  or  alof'^ood 
ilv\a\ofi\  descrilie<l  by  Dioscorides  (i,  21)  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  ''  It  is  a  wrnxl  brought  from  India  and 
Arabia,  resembling  thyine-woo<l,  com))act,  fragrant,  as- 
tringent to  the  taste,  with  great  bitterness;  having  a 

skin-like  bark It  is  burned  for  frankincense.*' 

Pliny  likewise  speaks  of  it  as  l)eing  derived  from  the 
same  region  (Sat.  Hist,  xxvii,  5).  I^ater  writers  as 
Orobasius,  ^Etius,  and  P.  ^Egineta,  mention  it,  but  give 
no  further  description.  Arabic  authors,  however,  as 
Rhases,  Serapion,  and  others,  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  substance,  of  which  they  describe  several  varieties; 
and  the  I^tin  translator  of  Avicenna  (Hi,  132)  gives 
"agallochuni."  •'xylaloe,"  and  "lignum  aloes"  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  aghhijun,  aghaiukhi,  and  ti'/  of  the  text. 
Roylo  {lUuntr.ofllimal.  Jiot,  \\,  171)  has  traced  the  same 
substance  in  the  agfpir^  a  famous  aromati<^  w<mm1  obtain- 
ed in  the  bazaars  of  Northern  India  under  three  names: 
1,  aod'i'hindi:  2,  a  variety  procured  from  Surat,  but 
not  diflTcring  essentially  from  3,  atni-i-kimari,  said  to 
come  fn>m  China,  doubtless  the  alcamtrium  of  Avicen- 
na. (iarcias  ab  Ilc^to  (Clusius,  Erot.  y/iV.\  writing  on 
this  subject  near  Surat,  says  that  "  it  is  called  in  Ma- 
lacca garo,  but  the  choicest  sort  caiambac,'"     Paul  h 
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Baitholin  (in  Vyacamu.  p.  305)  likcw 

price,  uUnl  og/iili  the  btack,  which  in  Icrmed  kdr-tighliil 
labii-agara!  Ihc  Ihiril,  pruduviui;  a  lliiwur.  nampd  mir- 
giirim,  |iKi|)eTlj'  imjagnli/iim  nr  maliigamliis<il." 

Then  is  coiimiicnUe  confiuiim  tmnna  iialuraliiits  in 
thtjr  altempta  (o  idcniify  the  e»trt  tree  whirh  yltliln 
(he  rar-hroed  wood.    "  Itr.  HoxLurjjh  »ute«  lh«t  uf,  ' 
it  the  SaniirriC  nune  of  the  iiir 
in  iHNdintuiee  u  oiled  v^r, 
and  that  there  ia  lillle  doubt  Ihit  the  real  eulaiJiai 
agitOurkam  of  Ihe  anrieniis  i*  vielded  by  an 
■  e  of  the  -         •-'■ 


tl  Criini  Silhel,  ii 


(pcnUbly  rhat  fniin  Cochin  China) ;  8.  Snmitrir- 
tenn  )>enerally  applied  to  Itainf^  bniu)[ht  from  ata.whi^  ~a 
may  have  reference  to  the  inferior  vaiiMy  baa  ibc  l^r 
dian  inlands.  In  old  worka,  Bach  aa  Iboae  of  Btubis  n.  ^ 
Kay,  llirec  kind*  are  alao  mentioned:  \.  AgaUorkt  —^ 
pntMtntiuinvm,  alra  called  faUimbae;  S.  A.  Vfifwcr-^ 
mm,  or  I'lila  dr  AgiiUbi  of  Linachoten  \  i.A.  *flnm — -^ 
or  AgaUlii  brara.  But,  beside*  theae  rarietiea,  (ifalainc^B- 
aliic-vtunri,  which  from  diSerent  localities,  perhapa  frooi  different  plaati^r 
■.vid-hi»di,  ]  there  are  alio  diMinrt  varieties,  ubtainable  ban  tt^F 
:  plant.  Thua,  in  a  U&  account  by  Dr.  Kozboi):'  -= 
'hich  Ut.  Rnyk  had  acceaa,  it  is  stated,  in  a  lett-  =a 
lainmu  iraeia  eaat  oi  ana  i  iron  R.  K.  Itick,  at  Mlhet,  that  lour  ditfeitnt  qnaliii-^E 
it:{4'ofN.latiliide.  Thin  '  may  lie  vbtwiied  from  the  same  Iih :  li(t.6'tKr^',wbiK  ^ 
xtiiiRuished  ttom  thriviii); .  rinks  in  water,  and  sella  from  1!  to  IG  rupees  per  Mer 
|>lnnt^eMellyl•f  tlie*atDea|^,urilwKiira(fr  J/dlncm,  i!  Iba.;  !!d.  Ilvim,  G  to  6  rupees  per  aeer;  Sd,  iiin'a.  - 
remved  fnim  that  place,  and  gmwiiit!  in  ilie  gatdcn  «f  which  doala  in  water,  8  to  4  mpeea;  and,  -lib,  Glarw^H. 
Calcutta.  He  further  Nstcs  that  amall  (|uantiliea  of  I  whii;h  is  in  small  pieces,  and  alw  Suats  in  water.  fmn^H 
agnlbxiixm  are  amfletimea  imported  into  Catrutla  hy  lo  IJ  ru|wc«  jht  seer,  and  that  sumetimrs  Ml  Ibt, 
aea  from  [he  castwanl,  but  that  such  ia  alway*  deemnl  I  these  four  kinils  may  be  obtained  from  one  tree.  _ 
inferior  to  that  ofSilhet  (^'Joni /iu/.ii,4:f3).  The  (iKni .  these  fHjnTNr-treeSiaii  they  are  called.do  no)  fimdHe-^^ 
(tc  U'llaera  was  tint  dcsi-iibed  by  Lamarck  {EmydnjiiiKt  \  ni/^r,  nor  does  eveiy  pan  uf  even  Ihe  most  product-  -3 
Jfcfi(ii>fifHr,i,47aq.),fruni  a  specimeD  prewnied  In  him!  im-.  The  natives  cut  into  the  wood  antilthryobR  -^ 
by  twnaerat  aa  that  of  the  Ires  which  yielded  the  Auu  |  dark-ciihiml  veins  yielding  the  perfume;  Ihetc  p^  m 
d'ah/lr  of  cornmercc.  Lamarck  lumed  Ibis  tree  j4ftii-  \  them  to  the  place  containin|;  the  Ojifiur,  which  ([ener^^U 
JnnniAiibrmwNSwhichCavaiii11esarterwsnLichai>(;eciiexteiHifibiit  a  tihortwaylhiiiuehlfaeccntie  nfihetrwaal 
unnecessarily  to  AqnUaria  orata.  As  I>r.  ltnxburi;h  I  ur  branch.  An  emtrDce,  or  offur,  iaolitained  by  biii>^  sif 
f()und  thai  hia  plant  lieloneeil  to  Ihe  aame  tienua,  he '  the  wooil  in  a  tnorlar.  and  then  infuaing  it  in  bi«3.  SUB 
uameil  it /I  jNi'Irf rid  agaU<n*tn»,\>M  it  is  printed  ^^1/- '  water,  when  Ihe  u»iir Hnats  on  the  surliiee.  E^riy  «ls- 
Inri'iin  hisf'tim/w/uvi,  pml»hly  by  aiioverright.  He  cay  dueo  not  seem  incident  to  ail  kioda  of  ognBatlr  '*« 
is  ofupiiiiiHi  that  lhe.4'yw?i>c*mii  rrtandariuiii  of  Rum- 1  fur  we  ihhwws  s|ieeimens  of  Ihe  wood  pnKtd  with  *^ 
phius  (//r>i..4i«Avii,34,t.  10),  which  that  aiithtiT  re- |  ,^nt  nwn  (lUHitr.  Nim.  IM.f.i7a)  which  show  » 
ceived  under  the  name  of  .4j«ifoc*UBi  Miilacmtr,  atsn  pymplcims  of  il,  l)iit  Mill  it  ia  staled  ilut  the  wnw*  i" 
belontca  (0  Ihc  same  ^mw.  as  well  as  Ihe  SiaJ'i  of  |  souirtimr*  hnried  In  the  eanh.  This  may  be  Cue  «tt 
Kiemprer  (.Inwn.  Exat.  p.  9<)!l),  and  the  (f,^ti;H'r>Hui>i  |  jnirjioae  of  incn'awiig  il«S|i«-ilic  Kravity.  Alancs*f>M- 
nnmn  of  I/nirciro.  This  last-named  mi»i(maty  de-|imrn  ill  the  muw'iim  oflbe  East-IniIiaH"uae  di»pl«>T' 
scribes  a  third  plant,  which  be  names  Alnfrglam  tigal-:  cancrllated  structure  in  which  Ihc  n  sinous  parts  reB>>>ai 
Inrham,  reprvsciitin;;  it  as  a  luige  tree  frrowing  in  the  the  itM  uf  (be  <rood  havinK  been  removed.  ap|iaic-iai1r 
liifty  mountains  of  Champava,  lielonpuit  tu  Cochin  by  decay."  KiitwilbalandinK  Ihe  nnccnainiy  ta^v^A- 
China,  ahiiul  Vi^  of  N.  lat-  near  the  (.teat  river  Lavum, '  ii^  ihe  idenrily  of  some  of  llw  aboi'e-desciibBi  v^  <<'■ 
and  |>rodiKinK  cnlnin&ic  ( fUira  Cochin  Chiwnni,  edit. ,  ties,  we  have,  at  all  events,  two  tree*  asccrtwneK&  • 
Wihiennw,  i,  837).  Thia  tree,  belonging  to  the  clan  yli'ldm;;  this  fragrant  wood— ime,  ^  ^aiinrin  affirUnri^'* 
anili«der/»mni'/Wn  BKHKHjyinHnf  I.iiinn!ii»,andlhenal-  a  native  oTSilhet.and  the  01*       '  ..  . - 

utal  family  of  Lfgamimut,  has  alwaya  lieeii  adroiltcl  as 
ouc  of  the  trees  yielding  uin'Ux'Anm.  IhiUas  IjHin'im 
himseir  ciinftssea  that  he  hail  oidy  once  seen  a  muti- 
lated liranch  of  the  tree  in  lliiwcr.  whieh,  by  hHi);  car- 
riage, hail  the  petahs  aiithets.  and  stifrnia  much  bruised 
and  lorn,  it  is  nut  impimii)k>  thai  ibis  may  also  belons 
to  the  genua  Ai|uibiria.  esperially  as  his  liec  agrees  in 
so  many  pinnis  with  that  desi-rilird  by  Dr.  Itoxbui^h. 
RnmpbiuH  has  ilescribeil  and  HRureil  a  1  bird  plant,  which 
he  named  A  rbor  rmrniiit,  fnmi  ■  lllindboiit,'  in  corae- 
quence  at  its  acrid  juice  ilestroyinic  Mghl,  whence  the 
generic  name  of  Ernrmria  i  llii!  spedtic  one  of  iigiiHi-- 
cIlHm  he  amilied  because  its  wimil  is  similar  to.  and  often 

sometimes  ex|aiited  as  such  Ui  RuTi>t>e.  and  even  to 
Cliina.  This  tri'e,  the  KmrniHii  o.Ww*""-  "f  the 
Linninui  class  aiMl  onler  IHariii  Inaatlnii,  and  the  nat- 
nnil  family  of  tSuphaTiiHrrir,  ia  alau  verj'  cumnion  in  the 
<lelta  of  the  liangee,  where  il  is  calleil  6Vri« .-  'but  the 
w<HHl-mtlen  of  ihe  SunderiwndN'  l>r.  Koxliurgh  say^ 
■  who  are  the  pniplc  lust  acipiainteil  with  the  nature  of 
this  tree,  report  the  [tale,  while,  milky  juice  Iheniif  tn 
be  highly  acrid  ami  very  lUngerons.'  The  only  use 
made  nf  the  tree,  as  far  as  r»r.  Kiixlnirph  coqirl  learn, 
was  for  charciinl  anil  drcwoiiil.  Agalhvhum  iifany  siul 
b>,  be  brlievnl.  never  fimnil  in  this  tree,  which  is  often 
the  only  one  quoled  aa  that  yielding  agila-wnod ;  IhiI, 
niitwitlulanding  the  negative  teslimimy  of  I)r.  Rnx- 
hiirgh.  it  may.  in  ittTticular  i>iluali<ins.  aa  alaleil  liy 
"    niiliiut.yiciilasidwthiiu  fur  that  fragrant  and  Inng- 


of  agaUiK^bun 
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jthmert  (Celwis.  llvnAu'.  p.  143). 
I'enian  auttiunt  mciitiim  only  three:  I, /tocf-i-JiiWi. 
thai  is,  the  Itulian;  3.  Aod-i-ciiiu,  or  Chinese  kin! 


Aqutlatia  AgaBothvm. 
same  species.  The  former  is  described  as  a  nafi 
Irec.  gniwing  to  Ihe  height  of  130  feet,  being  I' 
girth.  "  The  hark  of  the  trunk  ia  smooth  and 
iireil.  tliat  of  the  branches  gray  and  lightly  stri 
bmwn.  The  wood  is  white,  and  very  light  am' 
is  totally  witbonl  smetl,and  the  leaves,  bark.ai 
arc  niually  inoduroua''  (Sfript  Uerii.  p.  338). 
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I  afifteara  to  reiude  wholly  in  the  resin  deposited 
t  purea,  and  \b  developed  by  heat.  13uth  plants 
I  to  the  Linn«an  class  and  order  Decandria  moruh' 
and  the  natural  family  ofAquiiarittta, 
ia  extremely  interesting  to  find  that  the  Malay 
of  the  substance  in  question,  which  is  o(/ilut  in  so 
different  from  the  ahulim  of  the  Hebrew ;  not 
indeed,  than  may  be  obscr\'ed  in  many  well-known 
I,  where  the  hard  g  of  one  langua^^e  is  turned  into 
apirate  in  another.  It  is  therefore  i>robable  that 
I  by  the  name  agila  {utfhil  in  Kosenmllller,  Biblic, 
[».  234)  that  this  wood  was  first  known  in  com- 
.%  being  conveyed  across  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the 

I  of  Ceylon  or  the  peninsula  of  India,  which  the 
or  Phuunician  traders  visited  at  very  remote  pe- 
and  where  they  obtained  the  early-known  spices 

irecious  stones  of  India.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
l!l^>tain  Hamilton  {Account  of  the  East  fndks,  i,  68) 
ioDS  it  by  the  name  of  agaluj  BXi  odoriferous  wood 
liflcat.  We  know  that  the  Portuguese,  when  they 
ed  the  eastern  coast  from  tlie  peninsula,  obtain^ 
der  this  name,  whence  they  called  it  pao  d'aguila^ 
gie-vood,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  generic  name 
kuia, 
t  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  notwithstand- 

II  that  has  been  written  to  prove  the  identity  of 
zAri/iV/t-trees  with  the  ahet'tpood  of  commerce, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  connection  of  the 
ew  word  with  the  Arabic  aghlngun  and  the  Greek 
ockon^  the  opinion  is  not  clear  of  difficulties.  In 
irst  place,  the  passage  in  Numb,  xxiv,  6, '  as  the 
M  which  Jehovah  hath  planted,'  is  an  argument 
lat  the  identification  with  the  AqnUaria  uyallo- 
.     The  Sept.  seem  to  have  read  C^bSlK,  ohalim'y 

:  and  they  are  followed  by  the  Vidg.,  the  Syriac,  the 
ic,  and  some  other  versions.  If  this  is  not  the  true 
ng — and  the  crmtext  is  against  it — then  if  ah(dvn 
le  Aq,  affuUfjchum^  we  must  sup]K)90  that  Balaam 
taking  of  trees  conceniing  which,  in  their  growing 
,  he  could  have  known  nothing  at  alL  BosenmUl- 
ScAol.  in  \\  T,  ad  Numb,  xxiv,  6)  allows  that  this 
is  not  found  in  Arabia,  but  thinks  that  Balaam 
t  have  become  acquainted  with  it  from  the  mer- 
ta.  Perhaps  the  pn)phet  might  have  seen  the 
.  But  the  passage  in  Numbers  manifestly  implies 
he  had  seen  the  ahalim  growing,  and  that  in  all 
ibiUty  they  were  some  kind  of  trees  sufKciently 
n  to  the  Israelites  to  enable  them  to  understand 
Jlusion  in  its  full  force.  But  if  the  (ihalim  be  the 
ttckum,  then  much  of  the  illustration  would  have 

lost  to  the  people  who  were  the  subject  of  the 
lecy ;  for  the  A  q,  agaliochum  is  found  neither  on 
anks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  Balaam  lived,  nor  in 
»,  where  the  blessing  was  enunciated.  Michaelis 
p.  p.  34,  35)  believes  the  Sept.  reading  to  be  the 
ct  one,  though  he  sees  no  difficulty,  but  rather  a 
:y,  in  supposing  that  Balaam  was  drawing  a  simil- 

from  a  tree  of  foreign  growth.  He  confesses  that 
»arallelism  of  the  verse  is  more  in  favor  of  the  tr^e 

the  ten/;  but  he  objects  that  the  lign-aloes  should 
entioned  before  the  cedars,  the  parallelism  re(|uir- 
tie  thinks,  the  inverse  order.     But  this  is  hardly  a 

objection,  for  what  tree  was  held  in  greater  esti- 
>n  than  the  cedar?  And  even  if  ahalim  be  the 
igtxUochum,  yet  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  does 
olence  to  the  law  of  parallelism,  for  of  the  two  trees 
:edar  'is  greater  and  more  august.'  Again,  the 
ge  in  I^a.  xlv,  8  would  perhaps  be  more  correctly 
lated  thus:  'The  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia,  ))er- 
ig  all  thy  garments,  brought  from  the  ivory  palaces 
iC  3/tJMit,  shall  make  thee  glad.'  The  Minni,  or 
9i,  were  inhabitants  of  spicy  Arabia,  and  carried  on 
At  trade  in  the  exportation  of  spices  and  i)erfumeH 
y,  xii,  14, 16 ;  Bochart,  Phalfg,  ii,  22, 135).  As  the 
A  and  cassia  are  mentioned  as  coming  from  the 
li,  and  were  doubtless  natural  prcKiuctions  of  the 
try,  the  inference  io  that  a/be«,  being  named  with 


them,  were  also  a  production  of  the  same  region.**    But 
see  MiNNi. 

See  generally  Abcdfeda,  in  BUsching's  Magazin,  iv, 
277 ;  Bokin,  in  Notices  et  Extraits  de  la  Biblioth.  du  Roi, 
ii,  397 ;  Linnaius,  Pjlanzetuystem  nack  Houttyn  (Noanb. 
1777),  ii,  422  w\,\  Michaelis,  Hupplem,  p.  32;  Wahl,  Os^ 
tindien,  ii,  772 ;  the  FutuUpruben  des  Orients,  v,  372 ;  Ik)n- 
di.  Or- Esther y  p.  13 ;  Sylv.  de  Saez,  ad  Abdollatiphi  Z>e- 
scrip,  yEg.  p.  320.     Compare  Aix)K. 

LiguorJ,  Alfonzo  Maria  de,  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  founder  of  the  Order  of  Kedemptorists.  was 
bom  Sept.  27, 1096,  at  Naples.  He  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family,  and  the  son  of  a  royal  officer ;  from  his 
mother,  who  was  a  fer>'id  Catholic,  he  imbibed  in  early 
childhood  a  glowing  devotednesa  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Kducatetl  in  an  institution  of  the  priests  of  the  Orator^', 
he  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  obtained  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  life  the  degree  of  LL.I).  In  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  his  parents  he  became  a  lawyer, 
but  the  loss  of  an  important  lawsuit  so  mortified  him 
that  he  resolved  to  enter  the  priesthood.  He  overcame 
the  violent  o[>po8ition  of  his  father,  and  took  orders  in 
1725.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Naples,  and  began  to  labor  with  great 
zeal  for  the  religious  awakening  of  the  lowest  classes  in 
Naples  and  the  neighboring  provinces.  In  order  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  his  labors  he  conclude<l  to  establish 
a  new  religious  congregation.  The  first  house  of  the 
new  congregation  was  established  with  the  assistance  of 
twelve  com|>anions  at  Scale ;  the  chief  task  of  the  mem- 
bers was  declared  to  be  **to  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  poorait  and  most  abaii<loncd  souls.'*  Three 
vears  later  the  second  house  was  established  at  Cionani, 
in  the  diocese  of  Salerno.  The  ride  of  the  new  congre- 
gation, which  Liguori  had  drawn  up  with  the  assist- 
ance of  several  pn)minent  men,  was  confirmed  by  a  brief 
of  pope  Benedict  XIV,  dated  Feb.  22.  1749,  and  Ligu- 
ori was  elected  superior  general  for  his  lifetime.  The 
archbishopric  of  Palermo,  which  king  Charles  III  of 
Naples  offered  to  him,  Liguori  declined,  but  in  1762  he 
had,  at  the  re({uest  of  pope  Clement  XIII,  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  Sta.  Agata  de'  (ioti.  A  general  chapter  of 
the  congregation  unanimously  declared  that  no  new  su- 
perior general  shocdd  be  elected  in  place  of  Liguori, 
but  that  the  latter  should  appoint  a  vicar  general  to 
preside  over  the  congregation  in  his  place.  The  feeble 
state  of  his  health  repeatedly  induced  him  to  ask  the 
pope  to  accept  his  resignation,  but  his  wish  was  not 
granted  until  1775.  He  retired  to  the  house  of  his  con- 
gregation at  Nocera  de'  Pagani,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  composing  theological  and,  in 
particular,  ascetical  works.  In  conHe<(uence  of  the  in- 
trigues of  several  ])n)mincnt  members  of  his  order,  and 
the  government  of  Naples,  which,  against  his  will,  caused 
the  rules  of  his  order  to  be  changed,  he  was  com[>elled 
to  resign  its  supreme  management.  He  dic<l  August  1, 
1787.  In  17iM>  he  received  fn>m  IHus  VI  the  title  ^  Ven- 
erable," in  1816  he  was  beatified,  and  on  May  26, 1839, 
was  canonize<l  by  pope  Gregory  XVl,  In  1871  IMub 
IX  conferred  upon  him  the  title  and  rank  of  a  "  Doctor 
EccUsiae."  Liguori  was  a  verj'  prolific  writer,  the  best 
known  among  his  works  being  the  Theoh>gia  Moralis 
(Naples,  3  vols.) :  —  Hmno  Apostolinis  (Venice,  1782,  3 
vols.) : — Instiiutio  Catechetica  (Bassano,  1768) : — Praxis 
ConJ'fSsariL  Complete  editions  of  his  works  have  been 
published  at  Paris  (1835  sq.,  in  16  vols.),  at  Monza  (70 
vols.\  and  other  places.  His  works  have  imen  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German,  and,  in  great  port,  into 
English,  Spanish,  Polish,  and  other  European  languages. 
The  principles  of  casuistry  explauied  by  Liguori  have 
been  received  with  much  favor  bv  the  Ultramontane 
sch(K)l  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  and  hU  moral 
tlu'ology,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  so-callod  "prob- 
abilistic system"  of  the  age  immediately  before  his  own, 
is  largely  used  in  the  direction  of  consciences  Few 
writers  in  modem  times  have  gone  so  far  in  the  defence 
of  the  extremcst  ultra-pajjal  theories  and  practices  at 
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liguorif  and,  while  bis  honesty  and  zeal  are  undoubted, 
'  ho  standti  forth  in  the  recent  his^tury  of  tlie  Konian 
Church  a»  a  representative  of  tlic  verj'  worHt  tendencies 
of  canuifits.  In  the  ordinar>'  concerns  cf  life,  where 
there  is  no  suspidon  and  no  warning,  he  elaUrrately 
teaches  how  fal&ehood  and  trickery  between  man  and 
man  may  be  nioHt  advantagectubiy  [iracticed,  and  how 
far  cheating;  and  stealini;  on  the  part  of  tradesmen  and 
servants  may  lie  venially  carried  on,  and  without  incur* 
ring  mortal  sin.  See  Connelly,  Utasotut  for  abjuring 
AUff/iaticr  to  the  See  oj'  Home  (Lond  1K52);  LofuL  U», 
Iferl  1850,  p.  39t» ;  Christian  JRemtmbr,  1854  (Jtt».)>  !>•  3« ; 
1855  (Oct.),  p.  407.  Itiographies  of  IJguori  have  been 
writteaby  (iiatiui  (  VUa  del beato  A  Ij'ons,  Liguori^  liome, 
1815),.leancard  {Vie  du  CA.IJguori,  Ltmvain,  18'29), 
Klottd  ( Aix-la-Cha|>elle.  1835),  Schick  (Schaffluiusen, 
1853),  and  others.  In  English  we  have  a  ver>'  good  bi- 
ographical Lij'e  itf  St,A,Sf,  de  Liguori  (I^ndon,  1848,  2 
vols.  8vo\  For  an  account  of  the  religious  order  found- 
ed by  Liguori,  see  Kkdkmptokists.     {X.  J.  S.) 

Iiiguoriaus.     See  Ue]>kmi*tokists. 

Li'gure  (Q^l?«  U'shem,  su];>i>osed  to  be  from  an  old 
root  preserved  in  the  Arab.,  and  signifying  to  taste)  oc- 
curs but  ivfiCQ  (Ex4hI.  xxviii,  19 ;  xxxix,  12;  as  the  name 
of  the  Hrst  stone  in  the  third  row  on  the  high-priest *s 
breastplate,  where  the  Sept. renders  Xtyvptov  (apparently 
alluding  to  the  above  derivation;,  and  is  followed  by  the 
Vulg.  ligitHiiSj  as  well  as  the  A.V.  So  also  Joncphus 
(IKfir,  V,  5, 7).  *'  The  word  lif/urt  is  unknown  in  niwl- 
em  mmeralogy.  Phillips  (J/t«tra/()^/,  p. 87)  mentions 
/tyu riff,  the  fragments  of  which  are  uneven  and  trans{ta- 
rent,  with  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  occurs  in  a  sort  of  talcose 
rock  in  the  banks  of  a  river  in  the  Apennines*'  (Smith). 
The  classical  ligure  i^or  XvyKovpwv)  was  thought  to 
be  a  speciiMj  of  amlxjr  (see  Moore,  -4wr.  J/iw.  i^.  lOG),  al- 
though ancient  auth(»rrt  speak  uncertainly  respecting  it 
(Hiny,  //iV.  \at,  xxxvii,  1 1, 13;  Thet)p»»rastus,  Dt  lapiii. 
c  5())*,  and  a-wign  a  false  derivation  to  the  name  (see 
(icsenius,  T/wsaur.  /Jtb,  p.  7tJ3).  The  Hebrew  word  has 
been  thought  to  designate  the  same  stone  as  tlie  JACiNTn 
(Braunius,  Oe.  ristitu  sacerd,  ii,  14),  although  others  ad- 
here to  the  opaln»  corresponding  better  with  the  ancient 
ligure  (Hosenmilller,  Srh,  in  Kjrod,  xxviii,  19).  *'I)r. 
Woodward  and  some  old  commentators  have  supposed 
that  it  was  some  kind  of  btUmnifij  because,  as  these  fos- 
ails  contain  bituminous  particles,  they  have  thought 
that  they  have  l>een  able  to  detect,  upon  heating  or  rul»- 
bing  pieces  of  them,  the  absurd  origin  which  Theophras- 
tus  {Frag,  ii,  28,  31 ;  xv,  2,  edit.  Schneider)  and  Tliny 
(//.A*,  xxxvii,  iii)  ascribe  t4»  the  Ignnjrium,  As  to  the 
belief  thai  nntb*r  is  denoted  by  this  word,Theophrastus, 
in  the  i>assnge  citetl  above,  has  given  a  detailed  descri|>- 
tion  of  the  stone,  and  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  elec- 
tron, or  amber.  Amber,  moreover,  is  too  soft  for  engrav- 
ing upon,  while  the  Ignryriiim  was  a  hard  stone,  out  of 
Which  seals  were  made."  See  Gem.  Beckmann  {Hist, 
Invent,  i,  87,  Bohn)  believes,  with  Brnun,  Ejiipha- 
nius,  and  J.  de  Kaet.  that  the  dis^ription  of  the  tyncyr- 
ium  agrees  well  with  the  hyanuth-stom-  of  nuxlern  min- 
eralogisLH,  especially  that  K|K'cie8  which  is  dew'rilK'd  a*< 
being  of  an  orange-yellow  color.  pasMng  on  into  a  red- 
dish-brown (see  KosenmUlU-r,  Jiibl.  Altfrth.  IV,  i,  2)<). 
The  hvacinth  is  a  varietv  <»f  crystallized  zirc(»n.  contain- 
ing  also  irt>n,  which  usually  gives  it  a  reddisli  or  brown 
color.  It  generally  occurs  in  four-side<l  prisms,  termi- 
nate-d  by  four  rhombic  planes.  It  is  diaphanous,  glossy, 
and  hanl.  It  »K'curs  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  be>r  being 
brought  from  the  West  Indies,  but  is  now  little  esteemetl 
as  a  gem,  ah  hough  the  ancimts  use<l  it  for  engraving. 
**With  this  .si]])position  (that  tlif  h/nn/riiim  is  identical 
with  the  jminrh  «)r  hya<inth)  Hill  ( ynttn  tm  Thvophruf- 
tus  on  StoutK,  ^  5<>,  p.  IGG )  an<l  H(js<'nn)illler  (  Mint  ral.  *»/' 
Bibl^f  \\  3(t :  Jiib.Cab.)  agree.  It  mu>t  Ik?  c«»nfesj4ed, 
however,  that  this  opinion  is  far  from  satL->fart«jry;  for 
Theophrastus,  s|M*aking  of  the  jiroiK'rtios  of  the  lynryr- 
ium,  says  that  it  attracts  not  only  light  i)articles  of 
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wood,  but  fragmcnta  of  iron  and  brass.    Now  there  is 
|)eculiar  attractive  {Kiwer  in  the  hyacinth;  nor  is  Beck— 
mann's  explanation  of  this  point  suliicicnt.     He  says: 
*  If  we  consider  its  (the  lyncyrium's)  attracting  of  small 
bodies  in  the  same  light  which  our  hyacinth  has  in  com- 
mon with  all  Mtones  of  the  glast^  siiecies.  I  caimut  see 
anything  to  contmvert  this  ofunion,  and  to  induce  us  to 
believe  the  lyncyriiim  and  the  tourmaline  to  be  the 
same.'     But  surely  the  lyncyrutm,  whatever  it  be,  had 
in  a  marked  manner  magnttic  prcpertiei ;  indeed,  the 
term  was  appliiHl  to  the  sUme  on  this  very  account,  fur 
the  Greek  name  ligurion  ajipeara  to  be  derived  frmn 
Xfi'xti}',  'to  lick,'  *to  attract,' and  doubtless  was  selected 
by  the  Sept.  for  this  reason  to  express  the  Helirew  wonJ,^  f  »^j 
which  has  a  similar  derivation.     Hence  Dr.  Watscma- ■  i«  ji^i 
{Philos,  Trans.  Ii,  394)  identities  the  Greek  lymyrittpm^'^  ^^ 
with  the  tourmaliney  or,  more  definitely,  with  the  n^J^i.^^ 
variety  known  as  rubtUite^  which  is  a  hard  stone,  anJL^  x: Mid 
used  as  a  gem,  and  sometimes  sold  for  rtd  saipkire^j^^^-f.. 
Tourmaline  becomes,  as  is  well  known,  electrically  poli:  jk^  lu 
when  heated,     ikx^kmann's  objection,  that,* had  Thctt^  .^-a. 
phrastus  l>een  acquainted  with  the  tourmaline,  he  woul»  .C  mhi 
have  remarked  that  it  <Iid  not  actiuiro  its  atrractiv  — ;. 
I)ower  till  it  was  heatiMl,'  is  aiujwcnMl  by  his  own  admis^ 
sion  on  the  passage, quoted  from  the  IJist,  de  V Academe 
for  1717,  p.  7  (see  Beckmaim,  i,  91).     Tourmaline  is 
mineral  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.     The  dul^ 
de  Noya  purchased  two  i»f  these  stones  in  Holland,  wlii 
are  there  called  aschentrikker,     Linna>us,  in  his  pnfa 
to  the  Flora  Zeylandica,  mentions  the  sione  under  tl 
name  of  lapis  electricus  fn>m  Ceylon.     The  natives  ci 
it  toumamal  ij*hil.  Trans,  1.  c.\     3Iany  of  the  precit 
stones  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Israelit 
during  their  wanderings  were  no  doubt  obtained  in*- 
the  EgA'ptians,  who  might  have  procured  from  the  Ty 
ian  merchants  s{)ecimens  from  even  India  and  Ceyli*  «i. 
etc.     The  tine  specimen  of  nibellite  nuw  in  the  Briti  ^s-li 
Museum  belonged  formerly  to  the  king  of  Ava." 

Lik'hi  (Ileb.  lAkchi',  '^H]?b,  Uarmd,  otherwise  crr-^^^- 
tirator:  Sef)t.  Aokho.  v.  r.  Aarf/i,yulg.  lAci),  the  thi.  m^I 
named  of  the  four  sons  of  Shemidah  or  Shemida,  son  «  'f 
Mana<4seh  (1  Chron.  vii,  19;  comp.  Josh,  xvii,  2).  M.  ?^ 
does  not  a|i])earto  have  had  a  numerous  ifany  prc^rvX* 
as  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  account  of  the  \M.  »- 
nassite  families  (Numb,  xxvi,  32).     liC  post  1856. 

Lilbume,  John,  a  Quaker  ]»reac)ier,  note<l  for   l»i» 
republicanism,  was  bom  of  an  old  family  in  Durb  ^m 
Countv  in  1G18.    In  his  carlv  vouth  he  was  a  clotUi^'*- 
He  entereii  the  ministry  after  he  had  suiTeied  grt-*'- 
ly  by  prosecution  for  his  op{)osition  to  the  gnvemni<?ri'- 
His  intrepid  defence  of  his  rights  as  a  free-bom  Kng- 
lishman  before  the  dreaded  liar  of  the  High- Chi* ^""'^ 
l»arty  gained  for  him  the  familiar  appellation  of  "fr*"*" 
lM»ni  John."     He  was  condemne<i  to  receive  five  hun- 
dred lashes  at  the  cart-tail,  and  to  stand  in  the    p^ 
lor>' ;  but  his  spirit  was  only  aroused  by  this  disgr**-"*" 
ful  punishment.     His  name  became  the  watcbwortl  *'' 
the  party  known  as  lAvellers,     During  the  Revolut«<*" 
he  fought  bravely  against  the  king  at  Edge  Hill  •'™ 
Marston  3KM»r,  where  he  led  a  regiment.    lilburi"'* 
cliief  fault  was  the  want  of  a  more  statesmanlike  rpinN 
so  that  he  was  continually  sinking  from  the  leading  P*^ 
siti«>n  he  might  have  held,  in  virtue  of  his  integrity  ••"' 
intrepidity,  to  that  of  a  demagogue.     He  boldly  *^ 
cused  ('romwell  and  Ireton  of  treason,  and  the  f«»ito«^ 
trie«l  in  vain  to  make  him  comprehend  the  real  situal'"** 
of  affairs,  and  seems  at  last  to  have  given  him  np  in  ^ 
spair.  and  to  have  pn)secuted  him  from  necessity,  whU* 
he  valued  his  .steady  qualities  and  incorruptible  natuff- 
lieduted  t<»  (piiescence  under  the  ir«>n  hand  of  the  p^*" 
teirtor.  his  political  enthusiasm  subsided  into  the  reUj?" 
ious,  and  th(^  famous  John  Lilbume  became  a  prracber 
among  the  Quakers.     He  dietl  Aug.  29, 1657.— Appl^ 
ton's  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  p.  497. 

Lilientbal,  Michael,  a  (German  theologiin,vtf 
bom  at  I  jebsudt,  in  I'ru&sia,  Sept.  8, 16b6i.    He  BtotM. 
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ilogy  at  Konigsberf];  aii<l  Jena,  and  became  profesmr  |  the  highest  encomiums.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
ht  Univenity  of  Kostock.  He  afterwards  viHite<l  |  small  work  on  The  Perpetuity  c/the  Earth,  in  which  he 
land,  where  he  studie<l  philolugy  and  archseology,  j  developed  his  prcmillcnnial  views.  Dr.  Lillie  was  an  ear- 
after  his  return  was  for  some  years  professor  at  Ko-  nest  (•'hristian,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  Sec 
ibei^.  In  1714  he  liecame  assistant  librarian  of  that '  Wilson^  Pregb,  /list.  Aim,  1868,  p.  117;  Kiugston  Argii« 
rersity,  and  in  1719  was  appointed  deacon  of  one  of  '  iiftd  Journal,  Feb.  1867 ;  Mem,  tSennon  by  Kev.  W.  Irvin; 
churches  at  Heidelberg.  He  was  made  meml>er  of  i  British  and  Foreign  Frawfelical  i^crteir,  Ixix,  G19. 
AoMlemy  of  BerUn  in  1711,  and  of  that  of  Strasbuig  |  ujy  /.^j,^  shushan',  from  its  v,hiteness,  1  Kings  vii. 
733.     He  died  at  Konigslxirg  Jan.  23,  1750.     His  ,    ^     .         ■'  •     .     ,     ,  !  .,.  ..    ^.       ' .,       .. 

icipal  w(»rks  are  Hiblisch^xegetische  HiUiothek  (Kc-  '  19 ^  »!«>  l^^O.  ^hoshan^  1  Kings  vii,  22, 26 ;  Cant,  ii,  10; 
»b.  1740-1744,  8  vols.  8vo;  .—hiblischer  Archiranus  '  iv,  5;  v,  13;  \'i,  2,  3;  vii,  2;  and  nsatj, nAtwAMwiaA', 
feiligen  Schrifi  (Kcinigsb.  1745-174(>,  2  vols.  4to:  it  i  2  Chroii.  iv,  6;  Cant,  ii,  1,  2;  Hos.  xiv,  5  [see  Sur- 
t^ns  a  list  of  Biblical  commentators,  arranged  in|siiAN;  Shoshannim]:  Sept.andN.T.  rptVuv,  Matt.vi, 
order  of  the  difficult  passages)  •.—Theolof^itch-homrUt,  \  28 :  Luke  xii,  27).  ^  ITiere  arCj  no  doubt,  several  plants 
4trariu«  (Konigsiyerg,  1741*,  4to).  Sec  Ilerzog, /fen/-  .  indigenous  in  Syria  which  might  come  under  the  dc^ 
ylalop.  viii,413 ;  Hocfer,  A  our.  Biog,  Generale,  xxxi,  !  nomination  of  lily,  when  tLal  name  is  used  in  a  general 
.     (J.  N.  P.)  I  sense,  as  it  often  is  by  travellers  and  others,     llie  term 

ailienthal,Theodor  Christopher,  an  eminent  '^«**««  or  »"'*"»  8««m8  ako  to  have  been  employed  in 
rmaii  theologian  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg  '  i»V*  »«'l»f  •  }}.  Y*?  *',"'''*' V.  ^  V**  ^'^^'^  (<^"'><^«'0'  ^*''' 
L  8, 1711.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  his  ua-  |  l^»<«con<l<?s  ("»,  Hb)  describes  the  mode  of  prepanng  an 
e  pkce,  and  afterwards  at  Jena  and  Tnbingcn,  and,  '  "»»tmeiit  called  ^Mmon,  which  others,  he  says,  call  ir<,j- 
er  makhig  a  joumev  through  Hi.lland  and  EnglaiwI,  |  ^*»'"»'»  ^?*'  l**  '»''«"''*-  .  ^  Athenaus  (xn,  ;>13)  identi- 
m  some  time  in  the  Uni^-ersitv  of  Halle.  He  was  ^^«  ^^^  ^«™*"  '«*^*  ^■»^*>  '*'«  ^*^^^  ^™^  The  Ar- 
wi  after  apiniintcd  adjunct  profissor  at  Konigsberg.  '  «^»^  a"^^«"  ^^  "^  ^^^  ^^^"^  '»  *  ^'^»«»'«^  ^"^'  *«^'^™1 
dio  17-14  became  extraonliiuin'  professor  and  doctor  |  varieties  being  described  under  the  head  m*un.     The 

theologv.  In  1746  he  was  mid :  pastor  of  the  com-  I  »^™«  "»  *PP^*^  «v<^"  ^  *^»"<1''  <*^  ^'^**'  «^  ^'^"^'^^  ^^^'^'"^ 
mity  of  Nen-i:osHg;irten,  and  8ul>9e<iuently  became  '  ^\^^^^^  w»t»»  various  colored  flowers,  are  dLstmguislied. 


linar}'  prt>fessor  of  theology,  and  church  and  school 
tnaellor.  He  died  March  17, 1782.  Among  his  works 
notice  Die  gute  Sache  tier  gottlichm  OJeabarung  iri- 
fiif  Ftinda  derselben  erwiesen  m.  gerettet  ( KtJnigsberg, 
!)-82,  16  vols.:  additions  and  variations  to  the  first 


But  it  api>ears  to  us  that  none  but  a  plant  which  was 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  would  be  found  occur- 
ring in  so  many  different  passages.  Thus,  in  1  Kings 
vii,  19-26,  and  2  Chron.  iv,  5,  it  is  mentioned  as  forming 
the  ornamental  work  of  the  pillars  and  of  the  braii^en 


•  i>arts  appeared  in  1778,  and  also  an  augmented  ad-  !  ^^f'  »"«*«  ?(  ™"*^^*»  ^'"f*''  f"'  ^»»«  ^'"""^  of  Solomon,  by 


w'a  book  ofrefereuce  on  this  subject,  like  Larilners  f*^»nK  among  lilies,  which  apF.ears  unaccountable 
UhUUy  of  the  Goitjiel  History,  although,  on  account  I  ^'^*"  ^«  consider  that  the  alhisjon  is  made  simply  tc 
«  bulk  and  its  antiquated  ajs^logetic  htand.|M.int,  it  |  ■"  ornamental  or  sweet-smelhng  plant;  and  this  the 
«*i»  fit  to  be  in  itself  use<l  as  a  wea|w>n  against  incre-  i  */'«**««  ap|>ears  to  have  l)een  from  the  other  passages 
rv.  He  wrote  also  I>e  Canone  Missal  Gregoi-iano  \  >"  ^'^^^^-^  ^^  "  mentioned.  Thus,  in  Cant,  ii,  1,  -1  am 
►-tlen,  1739,  8%'o)  i—IIistoria  beatte.  Dorothetr,  Prvs-  \  **^^  ^"^  "^  's^^iHTun  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys;'  verse  2, 
f^fjinma/fabulis  cariis  mamUita  (Dantzig,  1743,  '  **«  ^*'<*  ^'^y  *""»"«  ^^'o'""*'  «»  '^  ™y  ^ove  among  the 
'-^Commentatio  crUicn  duorum  aHlicum  BiUia  lie-  '  dauK^'ters;'  v,  13,  "his  lips  like  lUi^s,  dropping  sweet- 
'*t»  cotaintntium  (Dantzig,  1769,  4to),  and  a  Urge  I  »m<?Il»»>«  myrrh;'  vii,  2,  'thy  Iwlly  is  like  an  heap  of 

~'*'" -u— -  — -^t-  !•»•    •     If  ^-e  consider  that  the 

been  written  on 
rith  a  princess 


•ilith.    See  ScKERCii-owL. 

«tllie,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  originally  of  the  Re- 


of  Kgypt,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  im- 
agery may  have  l)een  derived  from  her  native  countr}*, 
and  that  the  al>ove  lily  may  be  a  plant  of  Kgypt  rather 
than  of  Palestine.  Kspeoialiy  dtnis  the  water-lily,  or 
^«d  (Dutch),  but  afterwanls  of  the  Presbyterian  '  lotus  of  the  Nile,  seem  suitable  to  most  «»f  the  above  |)as- 
ux:h,  was  bom  in  Kels(»,  Scotland,  Dec.  16,  1812;!  sages.  Thus  Henwlotus  (ii,  92)  says.  'When  the  wa- 
i^Qated  with  the  highest  honors  at  the  University  of  |  t<*rs  have  risen  to  their  extremest  height,  and  all  the 
iiburgh  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  pn>secuted  tields  are  overflowed,  there  appears  above  tlie  surface  an 
theological  studies  for  two  years  at  Edinburgh,  then  ■  immense  quantity  of  plants  of  the  lily  species,  which 
*«  to  America,  and  completed  his  course  at  the  The-  '  the  Egyptians  call  the  lotus;  having  cut  down  these. 


>ical  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
*  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  1835  he  was  installed  fiastor 
'*^  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Kingstcm,  N.  Y.  In 
■^  he  took  charge  of  the  grammar-school  of  the  New 


they  «ir)'  them  in  the  sun.     The  seed  of  the  fiowers, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  poppy,  they  bake,  and  make 
into  a  kind  of  bread :  they  als(»  eat  the  root  of  this  plant, 
..  ^.  which  is  rr>und,  of  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  about  the 

^  University,  and  in  1843  of  a  congregation  which    size  of  an  apple.     There  is  a  second  si>ecies  of  the  lotus, 
gathere<l  about  him  in  the  Univen*ity  Chapel,  and    which  grows  in  the  Nile,  and  which  is  not  unlike  a  rose. 
'Twards  (^1846)  occupied  their  new  church  in  Stanttm  I  The  fruit,  which  grows  from  the  Ixittom  of  the  root,  re- 


"^t.  From  1844  until  1848  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
*^A  Chronicle,  He  was  em[iloye<l  by  the  American 
Jptim)  Bible  Union  as  one  of  its  translators  from  1851 
*^7.  In  1865  he  received  the  ilegrce  of  D.D.  from  the 
?*ver8ity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1858  he  accepted  the  call 
*^  to  him  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Kingston, 
'  *^tnd  he  there  Ubored  until  his  death,  Feb.  23, 1867. 
'•  l-allifc's  publishe<l  prtHUictioiuH  arc  not  numerous,  hut 


semhles  a  was])'s  nest :  it  is  found  to  contain  a  numbi>r 
of  kernels  of  the  si/.e  of  an  olive-stone,  which  are  verv 
grateful  either  fresh  or  dried'  All  this  exiiits  even  to 
the  present  day.  l{«)th  the  roots  and  the  stalks  form 
articles  of  diet  in  Eastern  c<»untries,  an<l  the  large  fari- 
naceous seeds  of  Ixith  the  nymphtea  and  nclumbium  arc 
roasted  and  eaten.  Hence  }M)ssibly  tlu:  reference*  to 
feeding  among  lilies  in  the  above-<pioted  passages" 
creditable.  His  revision  and  translation  of  the ',  This  flower  (the  Xymphtea  Ij)tus  of  Linuffius,  and 
^^ftftthe  Thessnlonifins.  the  JSecowi  Kpisffe  n/Ppfer,  the  beshnin  of  the  m«Hlern  Arabs)  grows  plentifully  in 
***^ofyo^and  Jtfrfe,andthe/?er<?/ri^tVw,forthcAnglf)-  bnvcr  Egypt,  (lowering  daring  the  pericKl  of  the  an- 
^'^•fican  editicm  of  "  Lange's  Commentary,"  have  won  1  imal  inundation.     There  can  be  little  doubt  the  *•  lily- 
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WmIi'' Kpt^en  of  in  1  Kinf^  vii,in,!9,irMaii  omanu'nt  I  i<-(,in<HilipH  have  ntitliinf;  to  dn  with  lh«  Mibjnjt  oT  tht  -^^ji 

in  iIht  rorm  uTihu  EKTiriioii  liitiw.    There  wi-n-  furmtrly    wli'.     Bui  llib  tiymviitii]  uk  ww  intmdeil  lo  be  luag  -— -^ 

tlinc  iii«-iiii«iiniii  rf  wnl.T-lil)-  in  Egj-pt.  Iiul  oiie  illii'    liv  ll*  (tm^-  ailciiilaiila  ut  Ilie  Kgy|iliui  |>riunia,  and  j^^J 

ied-U<iWiT«l  Itiliin)  hw  di»aii|«»mL      -  Tlie  tlowiT,"    llipy  iivnillrii  "ihrUlii^"iHi|(Hilylj,va|iiiclicn'rinrii«  — ^  _ 

My*   Itun.'khanll,  speaking  o(  the    whit«   varii'ly.  ur  :  tu  tbr  hilunlilie*  uTthii  Nile,lHit  by  a  direct  oUuhuhio  «:«  — , 

Xgmi-liitii  tuta/,  "  ^I'lHTally  iitaiiils  ml  lliu  blalk  rruiii    (lu'ir  (-luliim  <if  making  the  lutOHlilv  i  mnpfiirunua  or- ^ 

uanHrnt  iif  thrir  hi;a<l-Ui<n«.'    Thiw,  tbcRriitc,  all  ibe  s^m^m 

!  iH'ar  I'l  bv  cxplaianl  bv  rutundiTiiig  il  to  nlrr  la  Iht^^^-''! 
liiluK  lily  ufilip  Nile"  (Kittu).    '■  Lymb  enumeralr^  Ibes  Krb, 

I  *)ily'  aa  vnuiitt  Ihv  iilauu  aecii  by  him  <in  Itie  nbufri  or>  ^^    ^ 
thr  Heul  Hn,  but  Riven  iin  detAila  wliiiJi  euutd  lead  l(^  -^ 

liui-U-MliiMtltai  {AjfAla  II^JorJaH.ii.-im>.    IIciim.K^^^ 

I  [irvviiHiKly  obHTVo)  llie  walei--lily  on  Ihc  JihiUd  (py  *>   .^ 
173 J,  lul  omits  lii  mention  wbrtb'cr  it  wa»  the  ycUnv.  ._  ^ 

I  (.\'iil>iiir  lalta)  or  tlw  white  {Xgmpiitit  nttut  'TW-*-  — j, 
oiily  ~lilifl>''  wiiivh  1  Hiir  ill  I'slunlint.','  Mva  PniT.  Stir»  j-^n 
Il'v, 'in  the  miiullit  iiTManJi  aiui  April,  were  i— |—  ■-■—  ^  ^.^ 
liiw  water-ijiiiv,  in  liir  flear  i^>ring  of 'Ain  "-"-*-  m  ■  il 
UPsr  till-  lake  «t  Jlinim'  (A',  ami  I-al.  f.  439).     Ilr  w  ^  .^^ 

'  CMtn  ihM  lite  name  -lily'  -ma.v  include  th'  uiimrnja^^b,,^ 

I  tluwera  iif  the  tulip  or  amaryllii  kind  wbiili  apiirat      sij, 
Ibe  early  tumimer  or  the  uitumn  of  I'alii'line.'    TZ^^. 

f.-ii— :-,^  .1 i|..i f.i-iiAi....  11^.  1-  jYTT---  I, 

Tlic  Wftiar-Llj  i.VyBij.A(Fa  Lmw,).  ,  Tin  Im-J  ami  thr  Ilout,  i,  SW),  were  it  more  |it«^-      j, 

■me  to  t«u  feet  above  the  nnrfai^c  of  Itie  water.    When  '  *""W  )H'riia|iii  ba%-e  enalilMl  botHiiet*  to  identic  j,/ 

the  Ikiwni  -nifii  nnni-ktely,  thi;  lpav«i  r«nji  a  b.iriaHi-  ,  '■"■"  "flloh-lily  i*  v.-ry  laiKf,  anil  Ihe  three  iiiacr  pp. 

tal  di>k,  with  the  Mdatwl  HPed-iiiwel  in  Ihe  midH,  '■'''  m"'  "'""O  •™1  '•t™  •  uoiifoiiii*  canopy,  Hirhr^  ^ 
which  Uiuki  ihiwn  tlw  rtalk  l.y  i»  weight,  aud  awinw  i  ""  '"''"■'  •)>l'niachcd,  and  king  n.ver  ut  under,  e  -.»,, 
n|Kni  llie  wirfa.'e  of  Ibv  walCT  for  WTXTal  .Uv«  ttnlil  il  in  '"  h*"  """«"  K'"'?'-  .  •  ■  We  call  it  Ildleb-Uly  brrcm.  w, 
inquired.    Thii.  phut  (tnnta  at  Cain^  ui  a  tank  raUiil   "  »*"  •*"•  "'«'  "  »"•  O"*  diKoi-ensL    Ita  bolmim  5(^ 

Ihrkel  el-lbituli.  near  one  .if  the  ixirtheni  wlwriki  wbi-re    ""»■  'f"  l"i"  ""«i  I  «"  ui*n)u«nted  with «:a„ 

IbanxHilo  )R-i>le.    It  ik  nut  fuimil  in  |:|>|ipr  %>'pl.  T  ■>™<'T<l<^liKlil*  n*^  in  the  val)e}-a,l>ut  In  at>onnit(l  „, 
believe,  but  abonmh  in  Ihe  Di'lta,  and  allaim  malnritv  ,  "»•  nwnntainii.    It  inuwa  anumg  ihoma,  and  I  hare 
at  the  time  wl»-n  the  Sik-  reM-ltPK  iti>  full  tici|!hi.    I .  ••'Uy  Ucwaii'd  my  Iwraki  in  i.-Mrii'alini;  it  fn^n  iliiai 
lUw  it  hi  givM  alHinilaiii'e  anil  in  full  rtowiT.  nn-erinf;    N'tbing  can  be  in  liinlxr  coutraM  than  the  luxunan 
the  whok.  inundate.1  |daiii.  on  HcUAm-t  1%  IMI5,near  lite  i  *'«''^y  *dtnei»  of  Ibix  lily,  and  tlie  crahl^d.  uatdxl 
luinii  of  Tiller,  alKHii  twdv-e  niikvi-niib-iwa  fnHn  Man-    '""^if  "f"""""  •'"«'  '»•    Oiwlles  »UII  ileUiEN  ii.  ftnl 
«Hira..rtllbe'l>ami.-tlalrai.lL    It  .lie*  when  the  watw   amouc  (Item :  and  j-un  can  iwarcely  rfde  thruitith  * 
lelire*.-     Amonj;  <!«  «»'-i™t  E(OT"l«i»  the  hrtn.  ww  ,  wo.i.li.ii(rtth.d-TilK*,wlitTe  tluxe  lilinatuHinil.-illiiM 
■nlnKlii.«il  into  aU  -iibjerta  m  an'oniamenl.  and  n  the  I  «Kl'lin'nK  IbiTn  from  their  lloweiy  pa*iire." 
favorite  Ik.wer  of  tlie  ctiunlrv,  but  nut  with  the  holv        ">■  'l*  ■"'^  '""•1.  """'>  "f  ••«  V^vn «»  """^ 
charaitiT  iiMiallv  ■Itrihnted  to  it.  tbnu)^  «bi|itMl  «>  an  '  «"«*""  '«™n>  nnfcntly  refer  to  a>iH  varUiy.ajUM.  I 
urobUin  of  th.'  ^"-1  So|ihie-Atmft  (WilkiiwBi'i.  AiKitnl .  ii,l.a.«ndUto  t  ul  Hilar  iibape  of  the  trumj^t  utuSnait 
Aijy/W.™*,  i.  K.-IW).    At  the  Iliditew  an-hilettme  wax  '  "'  fXi<iMtB  tlie  Iramlbr  .d  the  word  to  that  imwPri  in- 
uf  tlie  )>h<Miii^i-E':Ky]ilioii  rfvle.  iiothin((  wai.  more  iialu-   »tnnnent.    See  Kihimi.ikmii.    "Tlie  IlrbiM  »«  " 
tal  lliaii  t  lie  intn-hiction  of  llii«  .imameiit  bv  S.*TO.m  ,  wndwl '  «•*'  in  the  niablte  Tarj.-imi,  aiHl  Ly  MUM- 
into  tlie  Temple.    It  wax  in  like  mauter  b.im>we.t  bv    "i"  "">  "thtr  ISablniiK-al  wnlerm  with  the  eiMt«" 
the  AB.vriai»  in  their  lalir  rfrwlntw  (Uvanl'*  Xii^  ■.  of  Kmubiand  Ihn-Melet-h, wh.i  in  I  Kinp.  vii.l»1»» 
f«(.ii..i3(n.    Mr.  Banlwell.  tlie  an-bHeet, 'in  hU  w.irk    IMihI  it  l>y  •"■•I-t/    In  l be  Jii.lKO-.'«[«nith  raiM  f 
«ntillttl^rM;''^.i«*«"m'■V.-fc™I1H.17^.»av^■"nle    Hw  (■lUiih*'*'"'**' «nd»*.irfrt«.d*  amal«iy.ln» 
two  ijreat  eolmnus  <if  the  imwiwa  in  S..hHn.nr«  Temph-   '"''l  *>>'  "«"■ '""  '"  "••■  "'*".  5  (he  Ultcr  in  nnkn* 
mia,beini!    '"*'•    Ihu  ■"'(w-.or'lily.'iii  lite  tmiform  leinlniii);" 


were  oTthe  u«ii>l  )>ni|ii<iti.>nii  id  KKt-iitiai , ,, 

live  an)  a  half  diameter.  IiibIi  ;  aii.1  ■»  llnw  (taw  tlie  !  <l«  *!••-  »"•'  '"■  ">  "H  lir.>bal«luy.  the  true  «.».  i 
Hi>at,  rhararteriMic  featiir.'  M  the  Iwildinu.  Sd.mi.«i  MiifK«le.l  by  tbeanal.i)CT  of  tlie  AralMc  and  IVmOi*; 
aeiii  an  i.-nil.aH>v  to  fi.teb  tlie  architect  IVom  Tvie  t.<  hi-  ■■  -•"■  •'■"■''  >•«»  "*  "w*  mMninit  to  thia  d«y,aJ *! 
pcrink-ml  the  ^niklinff  and  instiiiK  of  tlie«  cdiimni^  '  •'"  "'"I'nw;  "f  the  lame  word  in  Sjtiac  and  l.'il*^ 
w  hi.-li  were  intcmlwl  to  lie  of  lira-*.  I  »mivr  h.iw  .hhi-  "*  ^l-Miwli  «;t.i«irt, '  a  white  lily,'  i>  merely  a  •* 
niiuiHMM  in  the  nU-a  ..fib.'  vaw  (the  -howl'  oT.nir  IraiiB-  I  <=*"""  "f  ""  AmNc,  but,  abbnof{h  there  is  lilUcdW* 
latlMil.  riMiit;  fnini  ■  evIiwUT  i.maninile<l  with  l.rtit^  '^^  '*"■  *""'  'I"*"'*  •"■>«  pl»nt  of  the  lily  fp«o*« 
flower.!  llie  iRiit.im  of'ihe  va«e  wiu  jiartly  hi.hlen  In-  '"  '*?■  ""  ""«""  ""^n  ••«»  individual  of  thiafW* 
the  rtoweiB,  tlic  liillv  of  it  waH  .niTlaul  with  iHi-work,  "l"'"!"!'.^  doiKnaln^  Father  Soociet  («mwf  A  *• 
<imaim'nle.i  In- *.v«"n  wreatlia.  tlie  IMmw  iiiimlH-r  of  ''"V.  1715)  lal-.n-il  to  prnve  that  the  lily  of  &tq<*»» 
hapfHite^i.  and  N'neath  iin- li|>  ..f  the  va-e  were  tw.>  tlie -.-rown  im|«riaL' the  IVwian  fn.il.  the  cpirfl*- 
Mwii.iriHm.'i[isiuii.ii.oiiv  hnnrbi'.l ill  eaib  row.  'Hh-m'  m^i'" c i^  the  lirpr'kii.anil  the  FrilUlnria  iMprni'"^ 
aopert. irillam  wew  ei^lit  tnt  in  .linmei.T nod  fifftv-fimr  "•imn""-  H"  o.«Dm.«i  «a»  thi»  plant  in  l-erria lb" « 
Inl  hiKli.  miinmrliiiic  a  nulih-  eiitaldatun- f.Hirtnni  Rrl  »- Milliowd  to  bate  ((iven  ita  name  to  fHi«».lhf  (•I"'" 
hij(h."  St  Jai-his  .iM.  IkiAK.  "In  r.«illnnMl.Hior  Ulbiii.  lii.  1 :  IWIiarl-rtHlis,  ii,l*);  lail  thw»" 
the  alKive  i.l.-mini-ati.ni  i.f  llie  lilv  ..fili.'  t  i.T.  with  iIk-  !'"">'■  that  it  was  at  any  time  nmnion  in  ral«tia(^ 
hilUH-llow('r.we  mav  a-ldiii-e  obni'thi'  ivmarkn  of  Itr.W.  "'"'  I'ly'/"""  'rnlbarr  ofPemU  would  not  of  IKcW 
I'.Tavhirin  hia  AiM  lttHlrah.1  hy  tJ,-y,aiaH  M-ku-  l*'<be  Uly'irflbeH.dy  Und.  lliiacraidea {i. 611  M< 
mat;  whi'n-  hi-  rava  that  llir  lilU-s  iJl  ilir  4.>b  and  .Vuli  "i""*'  I"  'h^  beamy  of  the  lUie*  of  tnria  and  PS"** 
PMtlmaliaveiHini.-.lalllliMical.rili.',..  Th.' lilU'.'To  fn-m  which  the  heat  |*rfiime  waa  made  HeMVi(m 
tlie  chief  miixii-iaiiiii>ai.sA'.<it.»,HiV  ha"  iHienwHaiod  l'"'  I  ""Jl  "'  "'«  'oivov  ^bAmv  that  the  Syi"* 
l»  be  iIh'  name  .if  Hinie  mikiHwn  tiiiH-  t..  wbi.h  tbi'  ™"  it  aova  (^  (AMA.iaKiind  the  AtHtwa  o^.fiii|J«'> 
paalm  was  to  be  hiii);.  Ikil  Ilr.Taylnr  pava  'ilie  wciol  wbi.'b  ItiirhatI  reorient  in  Hebrew ebaracleni^:V;*Sl 
lAiahaimm  a  universally  Bi-kuuw ltdi,i' J  t'g  Hgnily  lil- .■  while  shoot,'     KUhii,  in  hisDOte  on  tli«  paMgtviiW- 


LILT  4; 

In  the  plant  in  qu«atipn  with  theJUIium  iMmdidunt  of 
immu.  It  U  pnibalilv  the  ume  m  thu  called  in  the 
[uluu  '  king's  Ulr'  (^Kitiim,  v.  H).  Pliny  (mi,  G)  de- 
OM  [(Htnjv  u  'lubcns  liUum;'  uid  Dio8i»ride«,  in  U1- 
iiri  puuagt,  meadons  the  ficL  that  there  ub  lilies 
ith  purple  Huiren,  but  wholhei  by  thin  he  intended 
le  LUiHim  marUi^n  or  Cftniceitonicum,  Kubu  leavea 
ndecided.     Kow  in  the  puu^  uf  Alheiueiui  ■txive 


yyapll 


wa)w 


1  in  the  EtymoUtgicuoi  Afai/nun 


hirai.  At  the  MwAm  is  thus  identified  bath  with 
fivov,  the  red  or  purple  Illy,  anil  with  Xii^uov,  the 
rhite  lily,  it  i>  eviilently  impuHihle,  frum  the  word  it- 
cU,  to  oicerlun  exactly  the  kind  of  lily  which  ia  refer- 
ed  to.  If  the  ihnikaii  or  ikotkatmill  of  the  O.  T.  aud 
he  xpin/f  of  the  Serman  on  the  Mount  be  iilentical, 
rhich  there  aeenu  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  plant  desg- 
ated  by  (hew  tcrmi  must  have  been  a  cnnnpicuous  ob- 
■ct  on  the  shorea  of  the  Lake  of  Genneuret  (Matt.  Ti, 
8;  Lake  lii,  27);  it  must  have  flouruhed  in  tlie  deep, 
tMd  valleys  of  Ptdestine  (Unl.  ii,  i ),  anunK  the  thorny 
hiuba  (A.ii.i)  and  pastures  of  the  desert  (iA-ii,  16i  iv, 
;  vi,  3).  and  must  have  been  remarkable  for  its  rapid 
lid  laxuriant  gruwth  (,)lin.  xiv,  5 ;  Ecclus.  xxxix,  14;. 
The  pni]>le  lliiwen  of  the  M'>6,ar  wild  artichoke,  which 
bounds  in  the  plain  lunth  uf  T^xir  and  in  the  valley 
J  Eulraelon,  have  been  thought  by  some  to  be  the  '  lil- 
n  of  the  Held'  allu.led  to  in  MalU  vi,  ia  (Wilson,  Liaidi 
/At  /liU-,  ii,  liU).  A  recent  traveller  mentioiu  a 
ilanl.  with  lilac  tlowen  hke  the  hyacinth,  and  called  by 
he  Arabs  uiicfik,  which  he  consiclered  lo  be  of  Ihe  ape- 
ietdeiWTniiiBiedlily  in  Scripture  (Honir,  ZJ»cr(  oftli- 
ni,  p.  32!!)."     Tristram  strongly  inclines  to  identify 


ntlet   n 


e(.4. 


Icripiun  "lily"  iSiil.  Hi4l.  n/ Bible,  p.  464). 

In  Ihe  N.  Test.  Ihe  word  "lily"  occurs  "ia  Ihe  wcll- 
mnrn  and  beautiful  |ianage  (Malt,  vi,  26), 'Con 
he  lilies  of  the  Aeld,  how  they  ({raw  1  they  toil  not 
her  do  they  spin,  and  yel  I  say  unU  you  that 
iolomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  nf 
hene;*  so  also  in  Luke  xii,  17.     Here  it  is  evident  tl 
e  been  iruUgenuus 


wiMit 


y  of  the 


a«f(i 


which  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  Cashmere.     Must  av 
iifs  have  united  in  umsideriug  the  white  lily,  Liliuu 
hichour  Saviour  nferrcd; 


mCandldim 


lavB  been  of  an  ornamental  character, 
rreek  lerm  rjiii'oi^being  applied  to  it,  of 
are.  The  name  tpiyor  occurs  in  all  the  old  Greek 
nilera  Cwe  DJOKor. iii,li6;  compare Claudian,  Kpilhal. 
ier«Kl26:  Martial,  v,il7,6si(.;  Calpum.  vi,  »3 ;  Athen. 
cr,  677,  680;  ViTga,>;e(.i,25;  PUny.xv.T;  xxi,  II). 
rbeophtaslus  first  uses  it.  anrl  ia  supposed  by  Sprengel ! 
o  apply  it  la  species  of  Narciaiu  and  lu  IMiiim  nm-  1 
Sdan.  Dioscorides  iodicalea  two  spedes,  but  very  im-  . 
leifeclly:  one  of  them  is  supposed  lu  be  ihe  I.illum\ 

U  martufftm  or  L  ChaJcBloniruni.  Ke  alluilca  more  I 
jarticularly  U)  the  lilie*  of  Sjtia  and  of  P«m[>hylia  be- 
ng  well  auiied  for  making  the  ointment  of  lily.  Pliny 
3inn>er>It9  three  Idnila,  a  while,  a  red,  and  a  purple- 
xltmd  lily.  Travellers  in  Palestine  mention  Ibat  in 
:lie  mouth  oT.lanuBTy  Ihe  llelils  and  groves  everywhere 
iboand  in  variou.4  species  of  lily,  tulip,  and  narciviu. 
Heaard  noticed,  near  Acre,  on  .Inn.  IHih,  and  about  Jaffa 
ui  the  'iSi,  tuli[».  white,  rol,  blue,  etc.  C.umpenberg 
law  the  meadows  ofClalilee  cnvered  with  the  same  How- 
M  on  the  ajst.  Tulips  ligure  conspicuously  among  Ihe 
lowers  of  Palestine,  varieties  probably  of  Tu/i/ia  6'ri- 
ttriaaa  (Kitto's  Palettinr,  p.  ccxv),  iso  IWocke  sayis 
I  sawiiuuiy  tulips  growing  wild  in  the  Hehls(iii  March), 
rod  any  one  who  considers  how  beautiful  tliow  tiuwerti 
ire  to  the  eye  would  be  apt  to  cimjeciure  that  Iticse  are 
ibe  liliea  to  which  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  to 
tie  compared.'  This  is  much  morelikcly  tobeihe  plant 
inti>nded  than  some  otheis  which  have  been  odduceil, 
■S  for  instance,  Ihe  scarlet  umuryl/i*,  having  while 
towers  with  bright  purple  >treah^  found  by  .Salt  at 
Aduwa,  Others  have  preferred  the  Croiin  iiajirritU, 
V.-E  « 


Uly  (UtiiH 

but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever  been  found  in  a 
wild  state  ill  Paleatine.  Some,  indeed,  have  thought  it 
(o  be  a  native  of  the  New  WorU.  Dr.  IJndlcy,  how- 
ever, in  the  Gardenrr/  Chrmi-Af  (ii,  744),  aaya,  'This 
notion  cannot  be  sustained,  because  the  white  lily  occurs 
in  an  engraving  of  the  ajniuncialiun,  executed  aome- 
where  about  1400  by  Martin  Schongauer:  and  the  llrst 
voyage  uf  Columbua  did  iHit  take  place  till  1492.  In 
this  vet7  rare  print  the  hly  is  represented  as  growing  in 
an  omamenlal  vaae,  aa  if  it  were  cultivated  as  a  curious 
object.'  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  correspondent 
at  Aleppo  (GantoKTi  Chromclr,  iii,  429),  who  haa  le- 
aded long  in  Syria,  but  is  scquainteil  only  with  the  bot- 
any of  Aleppo  and  Antioch:  'I  nei-ersawthe  white  lily 

ing  so  in  S>-ria. 


as  an  exutio  bulbs  ^'^^  the  dalTiHliL'     In  nmaeque 
this  difficulty,  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  was  of  opinion 
that  the  phuit  alluded  10  under  the  name  of  lily  was  the 
AmaryUu  liitM  (now  Opumiilhut  («/««),' whose  golden 


isHuwen 


oljeci 


iif  the  1 


itbril- 


e,  as  the  flclds  of  the 


liant  and  gorgeous 
Levant  are  overrun  with  them ;  I 
of  Solomon,  ui  all  his  gkiry,  not  being  arrayed  like  one 
of  them,  is  peculiarly  appropriate.'  Dt.  Lindley  con- 
ceives '  it  10  be  much  more  probable  that  the  plant  in- 
tended 'by  our  Saviour  was  the  Irioliriim  monlaiHim,  a 
plant  allied  to  the  amargtlii,  olveiy  great  beauty, with 
a  slender  stem,  and  cluMers  of  the  most  delicale  violet 
flowers,  alKHiniling  in  Palestine,  where  colunel  Chesney 
found  it  in  the  most  brilliant  prcifusiiin'  (I.e.  p. 744).  In 
reply  to  thi^  a  correspuuileiit  furnishes  an  extract  of  a 
letter  fn>m  l>r.  Uuwring.  which  thiows  a  new  light  upon 
the  subject:  'I  caimot  describe  to  you  witli  botanical 
accuracy  Ihe  lily  uf  Palestine.  1  baud  It  calleil  hy  the 
title  ot'/Mia  Sgriar.11,  -lii  1  imagine  unikr  thia  title  ila 
Iwtanical  charavtcristtcs  may  be  huiiled  •mi.    Its  color 

tiger  lily.  The  while  lily  I  do  nut  remember  lo  have 
seen  in  any  )>art  of  Syria.  U  was  in  April  and  May 
that  1  olnerved  my  flower,  and  it  was  moat  abundant  in 
the  ilistiict  of  Galilee,  where  it  and  the  ShoilndeBiinM 
(which  grew  in  rich  abundance  round  the  paths)  must 
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17  excited  my  mitention.'     On  tluR  Dr.  lindlFT ' 

««, '  It  ia  clesr  th»t  neither  the  while  lily,  nor  the 
infiiH  (Hfrai,  nor  Iiioliriim,  will  uiaver  to  Dr. 
iiigidencription,  which  »eem«  to  point  lo  the  Chal- 
liui  or  Borlet  marlagon  lily,  funneily  c«Ued  the 
if  Byuntium,  fnunJ  from  the  Adriatic  la  the  Le- 
,  anil  which,  with  its  Kiriet  turban-Uke  llaweis,  is 
cd  a  moHt  stately  aral  stiiking  object'  (Oarilneri' 
DntcJr,  ii,  KM)"  (Kiilu).  Aa  thia  lily  (Ilie  Lilium 
ilctdoutcum  of  boUniita)  ii  in  dower  at  the  aeuun  of 


ium  Chatftdoniatm\ 
th«  year  when  the  SemDn  on  the  Mount  ia  nuppoaed  te 
have  been  ipoken  (May;  but  it  ia  probable  that  oui 
Savionr'a  diacoutw  on  ProTiJencc,  conlniniin;  the  allu- 
don  10  the  lily,  occurred  on  a  difleient  occasion,  appar- 
ently about  (Jlciiiber;  see  Slrune'a  Hanvmjf  o/lit  (ioi- 
ptU,  {i  ft!\  i>  iniligenous  in  the  rety  locality,  and  is 
conaiHCuoua,  even  in  the  fc>''l^i'>  f"'  iU  remarkable 
■bowy  Howen,  there  can  now  he  Uttle  doubl  that  it  it 
the  plant  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour.  "Strand  {flar. 
Pahnl.)  menliona  it  aa  )rrowiii|-  near  Joppa,  and  Killc 
O'ifi.  kill.  o/Palrtl.  p.  219)  makes  especial  mention  of 
the  L.  mmliilum  i^winf;  in  Palestine;  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  habitat  given  by  Strand,  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving  that  thei'ly  is  mentioned  (Cant,  ii,  I)  with  tht 
toae  afSianm." 

By  sonte  the  lily  is  supprMed  to  be  meant  by  the  term 
rtssri  (ekabaHHr-Inh.  -  roae"),  in  Isa.  iiuiv,  I ;  CanI, 
ii.'l,  ForfurtherdeUibi.conBullOken,Ze*r4.rf.A'oter- 
</rtdL  n,  i.  757 ;  KwenmUlkT.  Hiil.  A  Uerlh.  iv,  IBS ;  Cel- 
siiis,  IlimAat.  i,  SAS  b>|.;  BilleHieck,  Flora  Clou.  p.  !Mi 
sq.;  (ieaemua,  TAa.  lltb.  p.  1386;  Ptmg  Cydopadiii.  a. 
v.Lolua. 

liimbo  or  LimbnB,  tneaninfi;  a  httr^r  or  ^fpirl' 
mm/,  IS  u>ied  by  Komanists  as  the  name  of  the  place  of 
some  of  the  departed,  which  the  schoolmen  who  firm 
heki  thia  doctrine  (see  below)  lieliei-eil  to  be  situsied  on 
the  limb,  i.  e.  the  edj;c  or  iHinler  of  hell.  Nee  Intkh- 
MKUik-n:  State.  There  arc  (ive  places  lo  which  Ihr 
(Jhurch  of  Rome  consigns  departed  spirilt.  Heaven  is 
the  reaidpncc  of  the  holy,  and  hell  of  the  Anally  damned. 
Besides  these  she  ennmerates  Umbai  mfiiHlinn.  ihe  de- 
partment for  infants:  /inihii^rrtiiii,  Ihe  department  ol 
the  fathen;  Bn<l /iHr^Mory.  Hell  is  placed  Inweat,  pur- 
gatory next,  then  limbai  for  infants;  anil  Ijnally  is  enu- 
mtnicd  a  pUca  for  tboae  who  <tied  before  tin  •dveut 


df  Chiiat.  According  to  the  Romwi  t^t^x^  Tieir,  mw  __ 
lil  Chrin's  death  a^  rcaomctioii,  which  coprtitiitad  ^ 
(he  decisive  momenta  of  the  «oA  of  ■— **— r*****.  tl"  ^» 
ioonofheavenwen!cU»edUiaII(Ciieral.Xaiii.i,t,T);      -   , 

lince  then  they  have  been  permaneDtly  open  to  aUpir-    ^~ 

frd  saints.  This  doctrine  was  fint  ftdvaneed  by  pofw  ^m^ 
Benedict  XII,  and  afterwards  sanctuned  by  the  Coundl  MiS~ 
i)fFloTence(PerTone.v,i]S).  According  to  thia  tbeorr,. -^ 
aniil  Ihe  coming  of  Christ,  the  souls  of  all  departed  were^-^^ 
wilhnut  exception,  sent  into  the  place  of  ponitbmnit-A' «., 
.1T  m/rmui,  aa  is  (iccnrding  tu  Komish  viewa)  idll  tb^«-^ 
use  with  thuee  who  die  without  having  arrived  at  po—^:^ 
rection.  or  with  some  penance  alill  to  be  performed  !««:»% 
lin.  At  present  they  use  the  word  w/muij  to  iiiiiii,  •m  --, 
Ihe  idea  that  all  ainuera  ant  in  nome  place  nutsde  m^ 
lieaven,  and  that,  on  account  of  their  dilTereiit  peimna,^-^ 
qualities,  they  are  divided  into  different  el  awes,  whic*.  ^  j 
have  nothing  in  common  except  their  exdunoo  tco^K--^r-i 
the  happinea)  of  heaven,  and  therefore  divide  thtae  irm.-^  n 

iiln  rterptimibt  (Augustine.  £nc(ir*dini  ad  Lanntt ^^  t. 

109),  of  which  the  place  of  punishment  consist^  into,  ^^  ^r\ 
hell,  in  its  fullest  sense,  that  terrible,  immense  primi  ^n  i 
which  Ihe  damned,  who  died  in  a  atate  of  mortal  st^^^mi 

tnry,  in  which  the  soula  of  believer*,  and  of  thoee  w — a^wlH 
are  Just iflfd,  suffer  until  they  an  entirely  fkce  fnmuK^i^Bin; 
3.  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  where  ibe  saints  who  dc  -Jiii 
liefure  Ibe  coming  of  Christ  were  received,  and  wb^^^ay^ 
while  tree  fVum  tormenta,  they  were  nerenhdeM.  ot 

behiilding  the  glory  of  Ood  unlU  Ihe  coming  itf  the       ^r 
deemer,  whose  merits  fimi  Ihem  from  tbeee  bonds,  i^^^kd^ 
opened  to  them  the  doors  of  heaven.    Compare  herr        -t^ 
statement  of  the  early  English  reformere  in  "  the  If^j/f. 
lulitmo/aChrulim  .Van,"  on  (he  fifth  artii-le  ortrVir^ 
creed:  "  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Chrisl,  at  his  enlir  into  »>ti[ 
Brst  conquered  and  opprewed  both  the  devil  and  bril. 
and  also  death  itself .  .  .  afterwards  he  spdled  bdl,  mad 
delivered  and  brought  with  him  from  thence  all    tig 
souls  if  those  righteous  and  good  men  wbicb,  from  tie 
fall  of  Adam,  died  in  Ibe  favor  of  God,  and  in  the  Aiil 
and  beliefofthis  our  Saviour,  which  was  then  to  cooM,' 
The  doctrine  jf  the  Church,  aa  expretaed  in  tbe  arts- 
bobi,  names  no  01  her  dii-isinns.    The  third  place  whic^ 
in  ecclesiastical  phraaeukig}',  ii  usually  called  J^mki 
palram,  is  even  represented  sometimes  as  a  quiei  bibi- 
tation,  and  at  other  times  as  an  unpleasant  priaou  (■>•- 
era  illiui  ruHndia  molrsliu).  wliich  two  Tiewi,lira( 
difHcult  to  conciliate,  gave  rise  lo  many  intricate  q"<»- 
lions  unavoidable  as  soon  aa  an  attempt  ia  nude  u  o- 
'  lablish  such  a  detailed  topography  of  the  plan>  nf 
future  life.     The  )iml»  of  Dame  is  placed  in  the  l«"^ 
m<«  of  the  nine  circles  of  his  Hferm.     Ko  irwpnK 
is  heard  wilhin  it,  but  perpetual  sighs  ti«ioble  <■  ■'■' 
air,  breathed  b>-  an  infinite  crowd  of  womtn,  mfn,  «* 
children,  afflicted,  but  not  tormented.    These  ialolii- 
tania  are  nut  condemned  on  account  of  nn,  but  t^! 
because  it  was  their  fortune  to  live  before  the  binli  i* 
Christ,  M  to  die  unliaplized.     The  poet  was  pierrf  » 
,  heart,  as  well  he  migbt  be,  when  he  recogniard  in  ''''' 
;  sad  company  many  peraona  of  great  wonb  (eooip.M' 
man,  /xi(ia  CTruf ioroi,  bk.  xiv,  chap.  ii). 
I      Fnnn  the  authorities  of  tbe  Church,  we  find  lba>  I*' 
!  ailminion  of  the  belief  in  a  purgatory  bad  m  tbt^" 
great  intlucnce  on  the  ideas  concerning  the  future.  Tb 
schnlasti..s,  in  the  couhk.  of  time,  erected  these  Tit*>i° 
asystpm.    Besides  the  above-named  three  plac^ofd* 

iiised  in  the  Homan  Catholic  Catechism,  they  M«< 
tbeenistenceofafourth,  intended  for  children  who' 
prei-ious  to  lAptism.  Bellannine  (Part/,  ii.  7)  coii 
it  a  vcrj-  difficult  question  to  deride  whether  there 

'  not  lie  a  filth,  in  which  tbe  purified  suols  remaii) 
their  flnal  admittance  into  tbe  kingdom  of  heavei 

;  which  mu!t  I'onsequently  be  silualed  aomewhe 

;  tween  puri:ator>' and  heaven  (Beda-fluf.  v,  IS;  ! 

I  aiua  Cuthuaianua,  Mut  iftjndL^rtintL  Slj  Lv 
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at,  MoniL  Spirii.  13).  The  necessity  of  ascribing  to 
ich  of  these  loctt  paemtlia  its  special  position  accounts 
ifficiently  for  the  fact  that  the  word  linJbus  is  made  to 
iswer  both  for  the  place  whore  the  saints  who  lived 
efore  Christ  remain,  and  for  the  abode  of  children  who 
ied  without  baptism.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  set 
irth  by  Thomas  Atiuinas,  ami  ro  have  been  at  once 
dopted  hy  the  Church.  Hell  is  considenKl  as  situated 
D  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  next  comes  purgatory,  which 
urmunds  hell :  then  the  Lintbtu  infwUuni,  or  puentrum ; 
nd  finally,  as  ihe  central  point  between  hell  and  heav- 
n,  the  Limba$  jHitrum^  or  JSimu  AbrtthtB,  Of  course 
ach  different  place  has  its  own  special  punishments :  in 
teU  it  is  pama  cetemti  dunmi  tt  teruus;  in  i)urgator}', 
9ana  tentportilu  dantni  tt  sentus ;  in  the  Limbus  infan- 
van,  pctfta  damm  attma;  and  in  the  Limbus  patrum, 
xENCf  damni  temporalis  (Thorn.  Aq.  iii,  d.  22,  q.  2,  a.  1, 
|.  2,  4 ;  d.  21,  q.  1,  a.  I.  q.  2 ;  d.  45,  q.  1,  a.  1,  q.  2,  3,  3, 
^  52,  2.  4,  4 ;  d.  45,  i\,  I,  a.  q.  2,  etc. ,  Eleuddiir,  64 ; 
>ante,  Inf,  4 ;  comf).  31  sq. ;  Durand,  iJt  S,  Port,  Smtt, 
>,  d.  22,  q.  4 ;  Sonnius,  Demotutr,  rtL  Chr,  ii,  3, 15,  and  ii, 
•,  1 :  Bellarmine,  Purg.  ii,  6 ;  Audradius,  Deftru,  Trid, 
iymnL  ii,  290). 

The  LinUfus  patrum  is  exclusively  reserve*!  to  the 
aints  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  They  suffer  only  by 
he  consciousness  that  they  are  deprived,  in  consequence 
f  original  sin,  from  beliolding  (iod,  and  by  an  ardent 
ungi"!?  f<>r  the  coming  of  their  Messiah.  Since  Christ 
uw  atoned  for  original  sin,  and  freed  them  fnim  impris- 
•nment,  this  limbo  is  empty,  and  no  longer  of  any  im- 
nrtance  in  a  religious  sense.  It  is  called  Limbus  infer" 
iy  **quia  erat  poena  carcntis,"  Sinus  Abrahcf  *' propter 
eqiuem,  quia  erat  ex8|)ectatio  gloriae**  (Bellarmine,  De 
Crista,  iv,  10;  Becanus,  Append,  purg,  Calr,),  Tliis 
'iew  is  defended  partly  by  means  of  some  passages  in 
icriptare  (such  as  Gen.  xxxvii,  35;  1  Sam.  xxviii; 
^h.  ix,  11;  Luke  xvi,  23;  xx,  37;  xxiii,  43;  John 
iii,  56;  Hel).  xi,  5;  1  Peter  iii,  19);  but  especially  by 
cal  tradition.  This  last  is  the  more  available  because, 
nth  the  exception  of  the  later  attempts  at  locating  the 
liflferent  places,  the  Western  Church  has  always  taught 
he  same  things  on  this  point,  at  least  since  St.  Angus- 
iue  {Ife  lie,  JJri^  xx,  15),  that  the  limbus  in  general  was 
•Illy  the  atput  mortuum  which  the  doctrine  of  the  pur- 
:atory  had  yet  left  to  the  old  Church.  The  Greek 
'hurch,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  no  such  views  (Smith, 
'M  EecUs,  Grac,  statu,  1678,  p.  103;  Heineccius,  Abbil- 
fim^  d.  alien  u,  neuen  griech,  Kirche,  1711,  ii,  103). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Limbus  infantum,  or,  rather,  of 
he  fare  of  unbaptized  children,  is  insisted  on  with  much 
greater  force.  On  this  point,  however,  the  conse(|uences 
•f  the  system  and  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity 
ome  into  conflict,  and  therefore  the  Church  has  never 
^icially  pn>claimed  its  views  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
t,  90  that  a  certain  latitude  is  given  for  different  opin- 
[>ns  concerning  iL  The  fathers  early  held  different 
funions  on  tliis  {joint.  Ambrosius  (Orat,  40)  docs  not 
enture  to  give  any  \new  conccniing  unbapUzed  chil- 
Iren.  Gregory  of  Nazianznm  (jOrat,  in  s,  liapt,  xl.  21) 
Laims  that  rove  f*^^<  ioKao^iiinff^ai,  fif\Tt  xoXan^- 
la^ut  iripi  rov  cucaiov  Kptrov ;  an<i  (iregory  of  Nys- 
a  (ed.  Paris,  1615,  ii,  770)  only  denies  in  tlie  ver}'  mild- 
st  manner  their  being  iv  aKyuvoi^,  Pelagius  knew 
etter  where  they  do  not  go  to  than  where  they  do  go. 
n  accordance  with  his  general  theory,  Su  Augustine 
onsigna  them  **ad  ignem  setemum  damnaturum  iri;'' 
ut  at  the  same  time  he  admits  that  theirs  is  the  slight- 
St  punishment  consequent  to  original  sin :  their  dam- 
ation  it  even  so  very  slight  that  he  expresses  the  doubt, 
an  eis,  ut  nulli  essent.  quam  ut  ibi  essent,  {totius  ex- 
ediret,"  and  declares  "  detinire  se  non  posse,  quic,  ({ualis 
t  quanta  erit**  (AS*-rmo  294,  n.  3  s<|. ;  Enchirid.  c.  93 ;  l)e 
wcp.  merit,  i,  c.  16,  n.  2 ;  C<mtra  Julian,  v,  44 ;  Kpist,  ad 
fieroH.  131).  This  is  the  view  most  generally  held  in 
be  Roman  Catholic  Church.  (iem;ral  councils  held  at 
^yoiis  and  at  Florence  decided  that  both  those  who  died 
n  mortal  sin  and  thoae  who  were  only  tainted  by  orig- 


inal sin  went  down  to  the  inftmus,  but  that  their  pun> 
ishments  were  different.  In  this  respect  the  damnation 
of  unbaptized  children  became  dejide,  as  it  had  to  be  in 
some  way  distinguished  from  that  of  adults.  Carrying 
out  this  \'iew,  the  most  distinguished  scholastics,  such 
as  Peter  Lombard  (^Sent.  2,  d.  33),  Thomas  Bonaventura, 
and  Scotus,  assign  to  them  only  pama  damni,  in  contra- 
distinction from  pvna  sensus.  The  contrary  assertion 
of  Petavius  (De  l)eo^  ix,  10,  10)  is  based  on  an  error, 
(iregory  of  Rimini  alone  makes  an  exception,  and  for 
this  reason  received  the  name  oftortor  infantum  (Sar- 
pi,  Storia  del  Cone  di  Trento,  ii  ,*  Fleur}',  I/ist,  EccL  i, 
142.  n.  128). 

Now,  although  the  essential  nature  of  the  pema  damni 
consists  in  the  deprivation  of  the  happiness  of  seeing 
(iod,  there  exists  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  applying 
the  idea  to  children  and  their  inheritance  of  original 
sin.  In  the  AUh  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
Dominicans  advocated  the  stricter  view,  making  of  the 
iitnbus  infantum  a  dark,  underground  prison,  while  the 
Franciscans  placed  it  above  in  a  region  of  light.  Oth- 
ers made  the  condition  of  these  children  still  better: 
they  supposed  them  occupied  with  studying  nature, 
philosophizing  on  it,  and  receiving  occasional  visits  from 
angels  and  samta.  As  tlie  council  thought  it  best  not 
to  decide  this  point,  theologians  have  since  been  free  to 
embrace  either  view.  Bellarmine  {De  amiss, grai,  vi,  6) 
considers  their  state,  like  Ix>mban],  as  one  of  sorrow. 
On  the  contrary,  cardinal  Sfondrani  (AWim  pmdest, 
dissoL  i,  1,  23,  and  i,  2,  16)  and  Peter  Godoy  (compare 
Thomas,  Qjuft,  5  de  malo,  a.  2)  consider  them  as  enjoy- 
ing all  the  natural  happiness  of  which  they  are  capable. 
They  do  not  even  know  that  supematiural  happiness 
consists  in  the  visio  dara  I>ei,  and  can  feel  no  pain  from 
this,  to  them  unknown,  exclusion.  FinaUy,  Perrone  (v, 
275),  who  takes  ConciL  Tr.  scss.  v,  c  4,  as  including  in 
de  Jide  only  the  want  of  the  suj>emaittralis  beatitudo, 
says:  ^'Si  spectetur  relative  ad  supematuralem  beatitu- 
diiiem  habet  talis  status  rationem  iwens  et  damnationis; 
si  vero  spectetur  idem  status  in  se  sive  absolute,  cum  per 
peccatum  de  naturalibus  nihil  amiserint,  talis  erit  ipso- 
rum  conditio,  qualis  fuisset,  si  Adam  neque  poccassct 
neque  elevatus  ad  supematuralem  statum  fuisset,  L  e.  in 
conditione  puns  natune."  This  attempt  at  conciliation 
agrees  so  well  with  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  original 
sin,  that  on  this  account  it  has  been  admitted  (Cone,  Tr, 
sess.  V,  2,  3,  5,  and  sess.  vi ;  Bellarmine,  TV  grot,  prim, 
horn,  v).  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  Roman  Cath- 
olic principles  are  of  great  elasticity  in  their  application, 
so  that  there  is  always  some  way  for  the  Church  of  get- 
ting out  of  difficulties.  Thus,  while  the  Catechism  (ii, 
2, 28)  continues  to  assert  that,  aside  from  baptism,  there 
is  "  nulla  alia  salutis  comparandie  ratio,**  we  learn  from 
the  theologians,  from  Duns  Scotus  down  to  Klee  {Dogm, 
iii,  119),  that  the  mere  dtsid^rium  baptismi  can  be  con- 
sidered as  valid  for  the  children  while  vet  in  the  moth- 
era'  womb,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  actual  performance 
of  the  rite  of  baptism  on  the  child.  What  becomes  of  the 
children  who,  though  baptized,  die  soon  after  baptism, 
and  who  thus  lose  the  meritum  e  congruo  necessary'  for 
justitication,  cannot  here  be  taken  into  consideration. 

l^rotestantism  has  taken  but  little  notice  of  aU  these 
views.  It  was  consideretl  bv  manv  that  these  theories 
were  too  unimportant.  The  old  Protestant  Church,  on 
the  contrary,  tried  to  {tnive  the  untenability  on  Biljlical 
or  philosophical  grounds  of  this  changeable  doctrine,  its 
late  origin,  and  its  inner  contradictions.  Neither  did  it 
forget  the  impossibility  of  se]>amting  the pcma  damni  and 
pfma  sensus  (Calvin,  iii,  16,  9;  Aretius,  f.>oci,  17;  Rys- 
senins.  Summit,  xviii,  3,  4 :  Ii.  Ilctet,  ii,  265 ;  Gerhanl, 
xxvii,  8,  3 ;  S.  Niemann,  I^e  distinct,  Pontif,  in  interna 
classib.  1689).  The  old  l*rotestant  theologians  consid- 
ered! it  as  an  undeniable  truth  that  there  exist  no  other 
divisions  than  heaven  and  hell  in  the,  to  us,  unknown 
world;  also  that  there  can  Ite  n(»  further  distinction  be- 
tween the  souls  of  the  departed  than  that  based  on  be- 
lief and  unbelief,  causing  the  former  to  be  blessed  and 
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the  latter  to  ho  damned.  Still  there  arose  qucations 
which  it  w&»  iiitficult  fur  them  to  settle :  the  Rtrfonned 
theologians  dii^poHed  of  tliem  in  a  comparatively  easy 
manner,  for,  as  they  admitted  only  of  a  gradual  differ- 
ence between  the  two  dispensations,  and  upheld  the 
identity  of  the  action  of  grace  and  faith  possible  to  both, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  ascribhig  blessedness  to  the 
saints  of  the  old  dispensation.  It  is  well  known  that 
Zwinglc  went  even  further.  Thus  they  also  disposed 
<»f  the  doctrine  (»f  pn^lestination,  at  least  in  regard  to 
elect  children,  in  which  tUi^jidts  semiiuilis  was  presui)- 
posed,  and  no  one  could  deny,  in  view  of  Matt,  xix,  14, 
that  children  dying  in  infancy  can  also  be  among  the 
elect.  The  Lutherans  solved  the  two  quest i<»n8  in  a 
<lifferent  manner:  in  onler  to  justify  the  qualitative 
equality  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  faith,  they  were 
obliged  to  assert  the  retrospective  power  of  Christ's 
merits  With  regard  to  children,  they  found  a  still 
greater  dithculty  on  account  of  their  stricter  conception 
of  original  sin  and  their  doctrine  concerning  baptism, 
wliich  l)ears  such  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ho- 
man  Catholic  Church.  The  only  way  in  which  they 
could  dLsiH>se  of  it  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  free  pow- 
er of  God,  wli(»  can  give  salvation  in  other  than  the 
general  way.  Thus  reasons  (ierhard  when  he  says, 
"Quasi  non  {)ossit  Deus  extraordinarie  cum  mfantibus 
Christianorum  {larcntum  per  preccs  ccclesite  et  paren- 
tum  sibi  oblatis  agere**  (ix,  282).  AL«io  Buddeus  (v,  1, 
6) :  ^'  In  infantibus  parentum  Christianorum,  qui  ante 
baptismum  moriuntur  per  gratiam  qiumidam  extraonii- 
nariam  fidem  produci;  ad  intidelium  autem  infantes 
qu(Nl  attinct,  sidutem  a*ternam  iis  tribuere  non  audc- 
mus."  See  Ilerzog,  lieul-Enrykhp.  viii,  416;  BMUtth. 
Sacroy  1863,  i.  See  Li  fk,  Etkrn al  ;  pRKuraTiNAXios ; 
Election;  Salvation;  Giiack;  Sin;  Infants;  Bap- 
tism (of  Infants). 

Limborch,  Philip  van,  an  eminent  Dutch  the<»lo- 
f;ian,  was  bom  nt  Amsterdam  June  19, 1633.  He  tirst 
studied  ethics,  history,  and  philosophy  at  his  native  place, 
and  then  applied  himself  t4)  divinity  imder  the  Remon- 
strants. From  Amsterdam  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and  at- 
tended the  lectunis  of  Voetius,  ami  other  divines  of  the 
Keforroed  religion.  In  1657  he  l)ecame  pastor  of  the 
Remonstrants  at  Gonda,  and  remained  there  until  1667, 
when  he  removed  to  Amstenlam  as  pastor.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  divinity  in 
the  Remonstrant  college  at  the  latter  place,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  death.  April  30, 1712.  Limlx)rch 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  liocke,  and  corresponded 
with  him  regularly  for  several  years  on  the  nature  of 
human  liberty  (see  Locke's  [Alters,  Lond.  1727,  3  vols. 
foL).  Liml)orch  was  gentle  in  his  <lis{x>Hition.  tolerant 
of  the  views  of  others,  learned,  methiHlic^l,  (»f  a  reten- 
tive roemor}*,  and,  ab<u-e  all,  had  a  love  for  truth,  and 
engaged  in  the  st'arch  of  it  by  reading  the  Scrii>tures 
with  the  l>e8t  commentators.  Next  to  Arminius  him- 
self, and  Simon  Kpiscopiius,  LimlM»rch  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Arminian  theologians,  ^who 
exerted  a  beneticial  reaction  u|H)n  IVotestantLsm  by  their 
thorough  scientific  attainments,  no  less  than  by  the 
mildness  of  their  sentiments"  (Hagent»ach's  ilutory  of 
Ihictriiwf^  ii,  214).  In  \i\^\  having  found  among  the 
pa|)ers  of  Epi.s<*()pius,  his  maternal  uncle,  several  letters 
relating  t(»  eci'Iesiasti<^al  affairs,  he  arranged  a  col](>ction 
with  llartjiocker,  KpLttoUr  pnr^Umtium  ef  truditorum 
Vii'orum  (8vo).  Liml)orch  was  sf^ecially  noted  for  his 
doctrinal  works.  His  principal  work  is  Thmhtjia 
Christuma  (1686;  4th  eiL  Amst,  1715,  4to),  trnnsluteil, 
with  improvoHients  from  Wilkins,  Tillotson,  Scott,  and 
others,  by  William  Jones,  uncicr  the  title,  .1  ctnupUtf 
Sifgtffn  or  Jiody  oj'  Itiriuity^  both  nfn'cuiative  and  pracfi- 
ttiL/ounded  on  Scripture  ami  Ifetisfw  (I>md.  1702, 2  vols. 
8vo).  This  was  the  Arst  and  most  c(»mpiete  ex|K)sition 
of  the  Arminian  iloctrine,  displaying  great  originality 
of  arrangement,  and  admirable  {HTsiiicuity  and  ju<licious 
selection  of  material.  The  projinrHlion  of  the  work  was 
undertaken  at  the  recpunt  of  tlie  lU'moustrants  (q.  v.). 
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His  other  works  are,  De  veritate  reUffiotuM  Ckristianm 
(1687),  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the  learned  Jei»-, 
Dr.  Orobius: — I/istoria  luquisitiotat  (1692,  f<^;  trans- 
kted  by  Samuel  Chandler,  under  the  title  The  hutorg 
of  the  InquUUion,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  large  introduc- 
tion concerning  the  riae  and  progrcM  of  persecution,  and 
the  real  and  pretended  causes  of  it,  London,  1781, 2  vols. 
4to).     He  is  also  the  author  of  an  exegetical  woHl, 
CoinmerUarius  in  A  iHa  Apos.  et  in  KpittoUu  ad  Bama- 
UM  et  ad  /febraos  (Rotterdam,  1711,  fi>L).     *♦  This  cwd- 
mentar>',  though  written  in  the  interest  of  the  author  • 
i  theological  views,  is  deserving  of  attention  for  the  _ 
I  sense,  clear  thought,  and  acute  reasoning  by  whichlt  i 
j  per\'adeil"  (Kit to).     In  addition,  he  edited  many  of  th^x^j 
works  of  the  principal  Arminian  theologians.     Sec  NV^  S 
cenin,  Uist,  dett  Jlommet  illustres,  xi,  39-53;  Abrah.  ^obz^ 
Armoric  van  der  Iloeven,  Ife  Jo,  CUrico  et  PhUippo  m 
Limborch,  (Amstclod.  1845,  8vo) ;  Hocfer,  Aoirr.  iiii>ffrv^%^^ 
(ieneraky  xxxi,  s.  v.;  Herzog,  Reitl-EwyiUtp,  viii,  «.  v..  -^ 
Farrar,  Ci-H,  History  of  Free  Thought  j  p.  386, 892;  Afe/ti^  ^- 
odiat  QuarUrly  Recitw,  July,  1864,  p.  613. 

LimbuB.    See  Limbo. 

Lime  (^"^i?,  sidy  perh.  from  its  boUing  or  cficrveacii 
when  slaked;   Isa.  xxxiii,  12,  Amos  ii,  1;  rende 
'*  plaster"  in  Deut.  ii,  2,  4 ;  the  same  word  is  used  fi 
lime  in  Arab,  and  Syr.),  a  well-known  mineral  substan 
which  is  a  very  prevalent  ingredient  in  rocks,  and, 
bined  with  carbonic  acid,  forms  marble,  chalk,  and  lim^is^raiie. 
stone,  of  various  degrees  of  hardness  and  every  varies  -r^^-  ierr 
of  color.    Limestone  is  the  prevailing  constituent  of  tf  jr-  the 
mountains  of  Syria;  it  occurs  under  various  modilicrz^  A^ 
tions  of  texture,  color,  form,  and  intermixture  in  diff    "^^ 
ent  {tarts  of  the  country.    Tlie  purest  cartionate  of  11 
M  found  in  calcareous  spar,  whose  cr^'stals  assume  a 
riety  of  forms,  all,  however,  resulting  from  a  pri 
rhomboid.     Under  the  action  of  fire,  carbonate  of  lia^ 
loses  its  carbonic  acid  and  bci*omes  caustic  lime,  wh- 
has  a  hot^  pungent  taste    See  Chai^.    If  lime  be 
jected  to  an  intense  heat,  it  fuses  into  transparent 
When  heated  under  great  pressure,  it  melts,  but 
its  carbonic  acid.     The  modem  moile  of  man 
comm4»n  or  *' quick"  lime  was  known  in  ancient  ti: 
Lime  is  obtained  by  cali:ining  or  burning  marble,  IL 
stone,  chalk,  shells,  Itones,  and  other  substances  to  <Lx-iiv 
off  the  carbonic  acid.     From  Isa.  xxxii,  12  it  a|^>c*a(i 
that  lime  was  made  in  a  kiln  lighted  with  tboni4iu0lM& 
Dr.  Thomson  remarks,  '*  It  is  a  curious  fidelity  to  real 
life  that,  when  the  thonis  are  merely  to  be  destrorei^ 
they  are  never  cut  up,  but  are  set  on  fire  where  they 
grow.     They  are  only  cut  up  for  the  lime-kiln"  {/Mmd 
arui  Booky  i,  81).     See  Fi'RNACR.     In  Amos  ii,  1  it  is 
said  that  the  king  of  Moab  **  burned  the  l-ones  (^ibe 
king  of  Edom  into  lime."     The  interpretation  of  the 
Targiim  and  some  of  the  rabbins  is  that  the  burnt  buoe* 
were  made  into  lime  and  useii  by  the  conqueror  furpl**^ 
tering  his  palace.     I'he  same  Hebrew  word  oocun  t<> 
Di>ut.  xxvii,  2-4 :  "  Thou  shalt  set  thee  op  great  ttooc** 
and  plaiMer  them  with  pUiiater;  and  thou  tbalt  vrir^ 
u()on  them  all  the  words  of  this  law."     It  is  probil^^ 
tbat  the  same  mode  of  ijerpetuating  inscriptioos  vitft'l'' 
lowed  as  we  know  was  customary  in  Kg}-pt,    In  lb** 
countr}'  we  find  paintings  and  hierogh7)hic  writing  ope'* 
plaster,  which  is  fre<]uently  laid  upon  the  natural  nx:!^ 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  perhafis  more  than  three  thvurtis^ 
years,  we  find  the  plaster  still  firm,  and  the  colunof  tb^ 
figures  {minted  on  it  still  remarkably  fresh.    Tke  pi*^* 
cess  of  covering  the  rock  with  plaster  is  thus  dcscribbl  - 
"The  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  6** 
plaster,  consisting  of  lime  and  gypsum,  which  mucuc^ 
fully  smoothed  and  polished.     Upon  this  •  thin  oostf*" 
lime  white-wash  was  laid,  and  on  it  the  cnlun  wtf^ 
painted,  which  were  bound  fast  either  with  animal  glv^ 
or  (KTasionally  with  wax"  {Egyptitm  Anliq,^  in  Lih,o/ 
.  Kni^riaiuing  KtuncL),    See  Plabtek.     If  it  be  inttst**^ 
'  that  the  words  of  the  law  were  actually  cut  in  the  nick-v 
I  it  would  seem  best  to  unUerstaod  that  the  U«biew  woni 
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does  not  here  mean  a  "  plaisterf**  but  indicates  that 
(  stones^  after  they  had  been  cn(;^ved,  were  covered 
it  It  coat  of  tenacious  lime  white-wash,  employed  for 


Linde^irood,  Lind^irood,  or  Lyndewood, 

WiixiAM,  an  Kn^lish  prolate  who flouriAhed  in  the  loth 
century,  was  divinity  professor  at  Oxford  in  the  time  of 


lilar  purposes  by  the  K^^yptions,  who,  when  the  face  |  Henry  V,  and  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1434.     He  died 
a  rock  had  been  sculpt ureil  in  relievo,  covered  the    in  144<?.     He  wrote  Omstitutivnes  Provinciales  JCcdetio' 


ole  with  a  coat  of  this  wash,  and  then  painted  their 
Iptured  figures  (Kitto's  Pict,  BibUf  note  ad  luc.).    See 

»BTAR. 

LixnXna  Martj^mm  (the  houses  of  the  martyr$\  a 
rase  sometimes  used  in  ancient  writers  to  designate 
rrcA*'*. 

Limiter  {l%mitour\  the  name  given  to  an  itinerant 


A  ngUcitna  (Oxon.  1679,  fuL). — Lowndes's  BibL  Man,  p. 
1135;  Marvin's  L^,  Bibi,  p.  4^2;  Allibone*8  Dictionary 
of  British  and  American  Authors^  ii,  1101. 

LindgeroB  (Litikserus),  St.,  a  noted  theologian, 
was  bom  alxiut  the  year  743  in  Fricsland.  He  Itecanic 
a  disciple  of  St.  Boniface,  who  admitted  him  to  holy  or- 
ders, and  afterwards  he  went  for  four  years  and  a  half 


I  beKBing  friar  emplwed  bv  a  convent  to  coUect  it,  i «»  EnKland  to  perfect  h.m.elf  under  the  renowned  Al- 
»\id  promote  it»  u™,H.r J  iuterct.  within  certain  |  '"'n^then  «t  the  he^  of  the  school  of  lork.  He  re- 
A^  though  under  the  direction  of  the  brotherho«l  i  t"niedm/73  andin  7,0wa««rdamedpneMhyA  l«ric, 
«>  imploved  him.  Occasionally  the  limiter  is  a  per-  \  "«=<^*«*"  "^  ^^'^"T^-  "*=  I'^f^f  "•*  ^"^^  »"5 
I  of  conlriderable  importance.  \See  RusseU's  A,i« ;  ^^^  •"<=««»»  f^"**^*^  «'»^'*'»«> '"B*  """'^^ 
,^i.  ../•  tlu  JC«gli,h  ,wd  ScottUh  Re/orvur,,  ii,  636,  ,'  ^"'""^'^  .'*''«"'  invents,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
J         *  *'  .^  »    »        1    countrj'  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons. 

I  He  then  went  to  Kome  to  consult  with  the  pope,  Adrian 
Idncoln,  LxsioN,  a  noted  philanthropist  and  lay  j  jj^  ^^  withdrew  for  three  vears  to  the  monastery  of 
aister  m  the  Baptist  Church,  was  bom  at  Hingham, ;  ^^^^^^^  q^j^^  Charlemagni  having  repulsed  the  Sax- 
las.,  Jan.  8, 1/79.  He  was  brought  into  the  Church  i  ^„„  ^^^^  liberated  Friesland.  Undgems  returned,  preacheil 
en  about  nineteen  years  old,  under  the  ministry  (,f  j,,^  (j^^j^i  ^^^  ^j^^  i^iixonf^  with  great  success,  as  also  in 
.  Kev.  Dr.  Baldwin.  He  had  been  apprenticetl  to  a  Westphalia,  and  founded  the  convent  of  Werden.  In 
nter,  and  in  1800  he  commenc  :d  business  on  his  own  j^2  he  was.  against  his  wishes,  appointed  bishop  of  Mi- 
lounU  He  also  aiivanced  the  interests  of  Chnsiian  migardeford,  which  was  afterwards  called  MUnster.  He 
th  by  preaching,  for  which  he  was  Ucensed  about  alwavs  enjove<l  the  favor  of  Charlemagne,  notwithstand- 
H,  and,  though  he  was  not  ordained,  and  therefore  -  ^^e  intrigues  <»f  enemies  jealous  of  his  U8cfiihi€«s. 
rer  rehiiquLHhed  his  secular  profession,  he  preached,  jj^  ^^j  ^  ^^y  809.-Hcrzog,  Rtid-Encykhp,  vol  xix, 
1  prayed,  and  performed  the  ordinary  offices  of  a  mm-    ^  ^. 

Tof  the  Gosi)el  with  all  the  holvfer\'or  of  an  apostle.        J.     ,  -  -       ..v      ,  ,  t-     t.  i.  j.  •         i. 

won  the  unaffected  respect  of  ill  men,  as  a  generous  ,  ^f^^*?'  ^^^  (!>.f  learned  English  divme,  who 
ghbor,  an  honest  friend,  and  a  virtuous  citizen.  He  Nourished  about  the  middle  of  the  1  i  th  century,  was  ed- 
d  Dec.  2, 1832.  -  If  I  should  live  to  the  age  of  Methu-  "«'«*  f  ^'^'-  ^^^^^  "  "*?»  P^^^^^'V  «."^  ^^^  ."»"y  ^^^ 
iV  he  remarked,  - 1  could  find  no  better  time  to  die.'*  ^^^]^y^  f  a  minister  of  the  nonjunng  society  m  frin- 
.Uncoln  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  >^v  Chapel,  Aldersgate  street,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
angelical  Tract  Society,  the  Howani  Benevolent  So-  ^*>«»'  ^^  mniister.  He  was  also  for  some  time  a  a>r. 
ty,  the  Boston  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  the  f*^^/  ^f  ^^^  J*T  ^""l  J^J;^'''''";.^*!- P""^!*  ,"*'/"^ 
issachusetts  Baptist  Education  StMiiety,  and  other  in-  "H*^  *  ^^"^  •9^  »^f^l  ^^^«  ^'^J"?  ^^]:  ^'f :  Mr.  Lindsay 
ttttions  of  a  similar  character.  He  edited  WincheU's  P"WwJ»t ^  &  .short  Butory  oj  the  Regal  .S:i/cw«r«w,  etc., 
atts,  the  Pronouncing  Bible,  and  the  series  of  beautiful  «^*^,  Remarks  on  WhiMon  s  ^crxpiure  PoUttcs,  etc  (1/20, 
•lumes  stvled  The  Christian  Library,  His  own  ScHp^  «^«) '  *  translation  of  Mason  s  \l»^fton  oJ  the  Unrch 
rt  Qties^ons  and  Sabbatk-school  Class-book  are  well  ^/Lngland  (l/26,repnnted  m  li28),  which  has  a  large 
Jown.  See  Dr.  Sharp's  Fimeral  Sermon;  American  ""4  elaborate  preface.  conUming  -a  full  and  particular 
aptisi  Magazine,  April,  1833.     (J.  H.  W.)  ^^^  V^  the  succession  of  our  bishops,  through  the  sev- 

eral reigns  since  the  Reformation, '  etc  In  174/  he  pub- 
Idnda  or  Lindanus,  Wiujam  Damasits  van,  a  Hshed  Malm's  Tiro  Sermons  preached  at  Court  in  1G20. 
man  Catholic  prelate,  noted  as  a  controversialist,  bom    j^  (y^^  yy,*y^  [y{(.f  ^  y 

Dordrecht^  HoUand,  in  IMS,  was  professor  of  Rombh  Linagay.' John  (2).  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mini<^ 
ology  a    I-J-'vain  «.d  DiU  ngen;  later,  dean  in  the  ^„  ^^'  ,^  ^vni,  Mass.,  July  18,  178H;  was  con- 

l?ne,  and  then  bishop  of  (thent.     He  is  remarkable        1    ,  •    ,or.-        .      1  *u    vt      t*     i     j  ri     r 

^.  '         .         u-  V    u        .    •    J  u-       »  verted  in  180« ;  entered  the  New  England  Conference  in 

the  «j.enty  which  characterized  h»acU  ^  i,k,u.s.    „»,„      „         ,  f,„ ^^ ^y^^y^  Univcrxitv  in  l«35.ti ; 

iniilli     He  di^iS^lMW      H^        ,t          -  '"  '*^'  *"  '™'»f«"^  ">  'h"  N""  York  O-nference,  and 

-^    ,           n        !•     i»          f     ,/e/.o^  "*  I?*^"  a^?"'  made  presiding  eltler  on  New  Haven  District:  next  he 

^^^v!'r"P^y-^^^"^i^^^-„-^  A."a-  a,i^^  ;„„  „,,^,„,  i„  jj^„  y„,^  ^^       i„  ,^2  he  was 

*.u^f^a  6.£«A.«a«??>-^hom«^fi.,wr.  IM.  p.  f„,   „^  ^    ^        ,„,,,    <^i   •             ,„,„fcrred 

*;  wetzer  undWelte,  Airc««i-/.^j^A:on,  vol.  xn.  s.  V.     •     ,o>i-  .    .i     'r       i.     r  •  *  j  *    *i 

*  ^  in  1840  to  the  Troy  ('onference;  was  appointed  to  the 

^^indblom,  Jacx>b  Axrl,  a  Swedish  prelate,  was  Albany  District  in  1840;  and  died  at  Schenectady  Feb. 

'^  in  Oslrogothia  in  1747.    He  was  professor  of  belles-  10, 1850.     Mr.  Lindsay  was  an  impressive  and  success- 

'^^  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  became  bishop  of  ful  [>reacher,  and  a  man  of  noble  benevolence     He  was 

'^*iping  in  1789,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  archbish-  ver>'  active  in  the  founding  of  the  W'esleyan  Aea/lemy 

^f  UpsaL     He  died  in  1819. — Thomas,  Biographical  at  SVilbraham,  and  the  Wesleyan  University. — Minutes 

^Unary,  p.  1433.  of  Con/,  iv,  460 ;  Stevens,  Memorials  of  Methodism,  voL 

^iade,  Christoph  Ludwio,  a  German  theologian,    ***  ^^'  ^^^     (^'-  ^*  '^ •) 

J  bom  at  Scbmalkaldcn  June  6,  167G.  In  1698  he  Lindsey,  TiiEornn-rs,  an  eminent  English  Uni- 
^Uded  the  University  of  Erfurt,  and  the  following  tarian  minister,  was  bom  at  Middlewich,  in  Cheshire, 
*  that  of  Leipsic  After  he  was  graduate<l  he  be-  June  20,  1723  (U.S.).  He  entered  St.  John's  College, 
^«  tutor,  first  at  Leipsic,  in  order  to  develop  hLs  Cambridge,  in  1741,  and,  after  taking  his  degrees  was 
pledge  more  fully,  and  in  1705  at  his  native  place,  elected  fellow  in  1747.  AUnit  this  time  he  commenced 
*706  he  accepted  a  call  as  preacher  to  Farnbach,  in  '  his  clerical  duties  at  an  Epwcopal  chnpel  in  Spital  S<iuare, 
•^  he  returned  to  Schmalkalden  as  subdean,  and  in  j  Lj)ndon.  Later  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Alger- 
^  was  chosen  pastor.  .  He  died  Aug.  27, 1753.  His  ,  iion,  duke  of  S«>mer«et,  afur  whose  death  he  travelled 
•^Mctions  are  mostly  dedicated  to  the  youth  and  ;  two  years  on  the  (.'ontinent  with  Algernon's  son.  On 
J'^l-teachen  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  we  mention  his  return,  about  1753,  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
|jS[his7'*«>^a  in //y/»ni»  (Schmalkalden,  1712, 8vo).  of  Kirkby  Wiske^  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire, 
^»ring,  Gelehrte  Theol  DeutschUinds,  voL  ii,  s.  v.  and  in  1766  he  removed  to  that  of  Piddletown,  in  Dor- 
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fetaliire.  In  1760  he  married  a  step-daujrhtcr  of  hia !  Conversations  on  the  DMne  Govemrnenit  skowimg  flat 
intimate  friend  archdeacon  Blackburae,  and  in  17C3,  everything  is  from  God  and  for  good  to  alL  He  died 
chicrtv  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  hia  aooiety,  took  tlie    <»n  the  3d  of  November,  1808.     Besides  copious  bio- 


living  of  Catterick.  Lintlsoy,  who  had  felt  some  scru- 
ples respecting  Bul)8crii»ti(>n  to  the  Thirty-nine  Ani- 
clei»  even  while  at  Cambridge,  began  now  to  entertain 


grapliical  notices  of  Lindscy,  which  were  published  in 
the  MotUhly  Repository  and  Monthly  Magazine  of  Dec, 
1808,  the  Hev.  Thomas  Belsham  published,  in  1812,  a 


serious  doubts  concerning  the  Trinitarian  doctrines,  and  .  tliick  octavo  volume  of  Memoirs,  in  which  he  gives  a 
by  1709  his  association  with  the  Kev. William  Turner,  |  full  analysis  of  Lindsey's  works  and  extracu  from  hii 
a'  Presbyterian  minister  at  Wakelield,  and  Dr.  Priest-  corres|K)ndence,  together  with  a  complete  list  of  his  pub- 
ley,  then  a  Unitarian  minister  at  I^eetls,  gave  a  more  |  licatiuns.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  printed 
decided  coloring  to  his  Antitrinitarian  views,  and  he  slmrlly  after  his  death.  See  An^/.  C ycfop.  k  v. ; 
actually  iHjgan  to  contemplate  the  duty  of  resigning  Hall,  in  his  Works  (Uth  ed.  1853;,  iv,  188  sq.; 
his  living.     He  was  induced  t<>  ilt-fer  tliat  step  by  an    Quarterly  Review,  viii,  422  sq. 


attempt  which  was  ma<le  in  1771,  by  several  clergymen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  learned  prDftssions,  to  obtain  re- 


Lindsley,  James  Harvey,  a  Baptist  preacber-x^  --»  ^e 
was  boni  in  North  Branford,  Connecticut,  May  5, 1787*^  »-^t.^ 


lief  from  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  sul>scription  to  the  j  Brought  to  consider  his  spiritual  condition  through  a 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  ami  in  wliich  he  joined  heartily, '  severe  illness,  he  sought  and  found  pardon  in  Decembev'^ 
travelling  upwanls  of  2000  miles  in  the  winter  of  that  IHIO.  Shortly  after  he  began  a  course  of  study  wit 
year  to  obtain  signatures  to  the  petition  which  was  pre-  |  the  view  of  entering  the  ministry,  and  graduated  i 
pared.  Ttiu  petition  was  presented  on  the  Cth  of  Feb-  !  Yale  College  in  1817.  For  a  number  of  years  his  healt 
ruar^-,  1772,  with  nearly  250  signatures,  but,  after  a  spir-  was  so  poor  as  to  forbid  his  preaching,  and  he  was  ea 
ited  debate,  its  recei>tion  was  negatived  by  217  to  71.    gaged  in  teaching.    He  introduced  into  the  Baptist  d* 

nomination  the  religious  meetings  styled  "C<»nfiren 


jei 

'ill 

-  s 

III} 

en- 

de- 

•nee 
of  the  Churches,"  and  was  cliairman  of  the  Am  twv^^-   :^(^^ 

His  Hrst  regular  preaching  was  in  Stratford,  in  a  stuc.  »  ^on^ 

hired  by  himself  in  1831,  and  in  the  sanoe  year  he  ^  i^ 

ceiveil  a  regular  license  to  preach.     For  five  years  -»<  \^^ 

had  charge  of  the  churehes  in  Milford  and  Stratfie  ?:l-^  .-iJ(j, 

In  183(5  his  health  became  impaired.    He  ceased  preac:^  -^h. 

ing,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  assisted  in  the  ci impLaE  <«ilt. 


It  being  intended  to  renew  the  ap[dication  to  Parliament 
at  the  next  siu«ion,  LiiuLsey  still  deferred  his  resigna- 
tion, but  when  the  intention  was  aliandoned  he  began 
u>  prepare  for  that  im)M)rtant  step.    He  drew  up,  in  July, 

1773,  a  c(»pious  and  harnod  "AprdogjV  and,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  of  his  diocrsan  and  others  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  step,  he  formally  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  the  Established  Church,  and,  selling  the 

greatest  i>aTt  of  liLs  librar\'  to  meet  his  pecuniary  exigen-    tion  of  the  Baptist  Select  Hymns,   He  tlied  Dec  29, 1( 
cies,  he  ^iroceeded  to  London,  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  i  Mr.  Lindsley  was  a  ready  writer,  and  a  large  couiriV    ^bu> 

1774,  began  to  oHitriate  in  a  room  in  Kssex  Street,  Strand,  \  tor  to  several  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day.    His  anica^to*e|(i« 
which,  by  the  helti  of  friends,  he  had  been  enabled  to  ^  ttKtk  a  wide  range,  including  politics,  religion,  moral        .    r^ 

form,literature,and  especially  natural  science. — Spr«/r   —_r,^ 
A  mtals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit ,  vol.  vL 

Lindsley,  Philip,  D.D.,  a  l*resb\-terian  minii  i^; 
was  t>om  near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Dec.  21, 1786,  and  ff^m-Md- 
uated  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1  -^nf^ 

k-aeo- 
logical  course,  he  was  licensed  in  1810,  and  wens  r*  to 
Newtown,  I*  I.,  where  he  preached  as  a  stated  sup  t  yi/r. 
In  1812  he  became  senior  tutor  in  Princeton  CoH«^, 


convert  into  a  temiwrary  chn|)el.  His  desire  being  to 
deviate  as  little  as  imsMiblo  from  the  mode  of  worship 
adopted  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  used  a  liturgy' 
very  slightly  altered  from  that  inodilication  of  the  na- 
tional church-8or\*ice  whirh  had  been  previcajsly  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Samuel  CUrk<'.  This  mcKiitied  liturgy, '  Afker  teaching  for  some  time,  and  completing  his  t 
M  well  as  his  (»pening  sermon,  Lindsey  publi>hed.  His 
efforts  to  raise  a  Unitarian  congregation  proving  suc- 
ci*8sful,  he  commenced  shortly  afterwanls  ihg  erection 

of  a  more  pennanent  chapel  in  Essex  Street,  which  ;  and  in  1818  was  appointeil  to  the  professorship  of  Jjuh 
was  openetl  in  1778.     His  published  ''Apologj'"  having  i  guages,  and  chosen  secretary'  of  the  board  of  tnmtee^ 
l>een  attacked  in  print  by  Mr.  Burgh,  an  Irish  M.P.,  by  ]  To  these  oiKces  were  ad<led  those  of  librarian  and  inspett- 
Mr.  Bingham,  and  by  Dr.  IUind(»iph,  Lindsey  published  a    or  of  the  college,  and  in  1817,  when  he  was  ordained,  thst 
*•  Sequel"  to  it  in  1770.  in  which  be  answered  those  writ-  ,  uf  vice-presidenL    In  1824  he  agreed  to  go  to  Nashvilk^ 
ers.     In  1781  he  published  The  Catechist,  or  an  Inquiry  \  solely  induceil  thereto  by  the  new  and  wide  fieki  of  ex- 


ertion wliich  lav  iK'fore  him  there.  He  continued  okvs 
than  a  quarter  of  a  centur>'  at  Nashville,  and  his  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher  was  so  high  in  the  South  and  W««t 
that  it  was  said  that  every  university  in  those  regioos 
had  solicited  him  to  accept  its  headship.  He  wss  twic* 
invited  to  preside  over  Dickinson  Gillege,  in  PenDnrt- 
vania,  and  was  actually  elected  provost  of  the  Uui^er- 


into  the  Dvrtriue  of  the.  Scriptures  conctming  the  (mly 
True  God  ami  Object  of  Religious  Worship:  in  1783,  .4 
Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Unitarian  Ihtctrine 
and  Worship  from  the  Refnrmation  to  our  oim  Times,  an 
elaborate  work,  which  had  been  sttveral  years  in  prepa- 
ration; and  in  178o,  anonymously,  J  n  Examination  of 
Mr,  Rohinstm  ofCambiiflgt's  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  our 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  late  Memlter  of  the  i'nirtrsity,  |  ^ity  of  Pennsj-lvania  in  1834.  From  this  period  he 
In  1788  he  publisho<i  Viwlirite  Priestleiante,  a  defence  of  i  successively  miMlerator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
his  friend  Dr.  I*ricstley,  in  the  f»»rm  of  an  address  to  the  Pri'sbyterian  Chureh  of  the  United  States,  membff  «f 
students  of  Oxford  and  <:ambridge;  and  this  was  fol-  the  Koyal  So<;iety  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Coprt**" 
lowe«i,  in  1790,  by  a  Second  Address  to  the  Students  of  gpn^  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  Biblical  srcl*' 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  relat'wg  to  Jtsus  Christ  ami  the  ology  in  the  New  Albany  Seminary  (Indiana),  1860;  H* 
Origin  of  the  great  Errors  aviceming  him.  In  17«2  he  removed  frt»m  New  Albany  in  Afuril,  1853,  and  returned 
invited  Dr.  Disney,  who  then  left  the  Established  Church  to  Nashville,  where  he  died  Blay  28,  i8o5.  Dr.  lind*" 
for  the  same  reasons  as  hims<-lf,  to  become  his  iN>lleagiu>  ley's  works  have  been  published  entire,  with  an  iBtn^" 
in  the  mini&trj-  at  Essex  Street ;  and  in  1793,  on  account  (luct«»ry  notice  of  his  life  and  labors  by  Lemy  J.  Hil*?' 
of  age  and  gn)wing  intirmit  ios,  he  resigned  the  pastorate  ( PhiladeL  1805, 3  vols.  8vo).  Their  contents  are  si  fc** 
entirely  inio  his  liands,  publishing  on  the  occasion  a  lows:  voL  i.  Educational  Discourses;  roL  ii,  Senssmf 
farewell  discourse  (which  he  felt  himself  unable  to  :  and  Religittus  Discourses ;  vol.  iii,  Misceikmecms  Di^ 
preach)  an<l  a  revised  e<litioii,  being  the  fourth,  i»f  his  ,  courses  and  Essays.Spnga^  Atmalst  iv,  4dft. 
iiturg>'.  In  1795  he  reprinted,  with  an  original  pn'f-  :  Lindwood.  See  Lindkwood. 
acis  the  Utters  to  a  Philosophical  CnUlifver  which  Dr. ,  Line  (represented  by  the  following  terms  in  tb* 
Priestley  had  recently  publisheii  in  America  in  reply 
to  Paine's  Age.  ofRcasim;  and  in  IHOO  he  republishe*! 

in  like  manner  another  of  Priestley's  works,  on  the  ,  ,.  m  u        •«  m/«ir 

knowledge  which  the  Hebrews  hud  «.f  a  future  state.    P^-  ^^'  <*?  elsewhere  "cord,    "porUon,    etc    ig  cm 
Undsey's  last  work  was  published  in  1802,  entitled,  ^g.  ^ar,  a  measuring4inef  Ibb.  xxdr,  17;  EieL  xln>^ 


original :  ^^n,  che'bel,  a  mettsuring4iiie,  2  Sam.riii,?' 
Amos  vii,  17 ;  hence  a  portion  as  diWded  out  by  a  Uo^v 
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a  for  oonstraction,  Job  xxxviii,  5;  Isa.  xliv,  18 ;  to  Tariotu  AsUtic  nations,  it  could  hardly  have  been 

jd,  39;  Zech.  i,  16,  or  for  destruction,  2  Kiii^  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  similarity  of  the 

;  Lam.  ii,  8  ^  Isa.  xxxiv,  1 1 ;  metaph.,  a  rule  or  word  hushetsh  to  the  Arabic  sheth  would  lead  to  a  belief 

laa.  xxviii,  17, 10, 13;  like  the  Gr.  Kavtuv,  2  Cor.  that  they  were  acquainted  with  it,  especially  as  in  a 

&i  16;  GaL  vi,  16;  PhiL  iii,  16;  also  the  rim,  e.  g.  language  like  the  Hebrew  it  is  more  probable  that  dif- 

rer,  1  Kings  vii,  23 ;  2  Chn»n.  iv,  2 ;  or  string  of  a  ferent  names  were  applied  to  totally  different  things, 

1  instrument,  put  for  sound,  q.  d.  accord,  Psa.  xix,  than  that  the  same  thing  had  two  or  three  diflferent 

ire  Sept.  o  ^oyyoi',  and  so  Rom.  x,  18,  Vulg.  so-  names.     Hemp  might  thus  have  been  used  at  an  early 

nee,  strenfftk,  Isa.  xviii,  2,  where  "  a  nation  meted  period,  along  with  flax  and  wool,  for  making  cloth  for 

lould  be  rendered  a  most  mighty  nation :  in  three  garments  and  for  hangings,  and  would  be  much  valued 

above  passages,  1  Kings  vii,  23 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  39 ;  until  cotton  and  the  finer  kinds  of  linen  came  to  be 

i,  16,  the  text  reads  T\y^,  ke'veh,  of  the  same  im-  known. 

and  in  Josh,  ii,  18,  21,  occurs  ni|7Pl,  tikcak',  a        1.  Pishtkh'  (nPlU9p,  or,  rather,  acoonHi^  to  Gese- 

rom  the  same  root.    Other  terms  less  proper  are :  nius,  T^D,  pe'shfth,  from  q3U9D,  to  card)  is  rendered 

sAnf/f  a  thread,  for  measuring  a  circumference,  1  "linen"  in  Lev.  xiii,  47,  48,  52,  59;  Deut  xxii,  11 ;  Jer. 

vii,  16;  "fillets,'' Jer. Ui,  21;  elsewhere  generaUy  xiii,l;  Erek.  xliv,  17,  18;  and  "flax"  in  Josh,  ii,  6; 

ead."    b-^rD.  paihU',  a  cord,  for  measuring  length,  •^"^-  xv»  ^^ ;  P«>v.  xxxi,  13 ;  Isa.  xix,  9 ;  Erek.  xl,  3 , 

xl,  3 ;  elsewhere  a  "  thread,"  "  Uce,"  etc,  especially  "°^  ";  ^»  \    ^^^  '^i^^*  (V.)  f!^^^^'  ^^^  ?*?5f '^  *»^ 

ing  for  suspending  the  signet-ring  in  the  bosom,  ^«"»  ^»*;  ^«»  ^  ?  I>«"f-  ^*»»:  ^  \'  ^^T'  ^^^^^  ^^'  ^*^T 

j^*i-       1     «  •     /.  —    ,o   AC     k,.u.  >t«  manufacture  is  spoken  of;  also  a  hne  or  rope  made 

Bd  "bracelets    m  Gen.  xxxvm,  18,  26.     ^^^„  of  it,  Ezek.  xl,  3 ;  Judg.  xiv,  4 ;  so  «  stalks  of  flax,"  L  e. 

the  awl  or  st>'Iu8  with  which  an  artist  graves  the  ^^^y  fl^x.  Josh,  ii,  6  (where  the  Sept.  has  Xii/oicaXa;iiy, 

of  a  figure  m  outline,  to  be  afterwards  sculptured  Vulg.  sHpuUx  lim,  but  the  Arabic  Vers,  stalks  of  cottm) ; 

,  Isa.  xliv,  18).     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  ^^  (2.)  wrought  flax,  L  e.  linen  cloth,  as  made  into  gar- 

jbrews  acquired  the  art  of  measurmg  land  from  nj^nta.  e.  g.  generally,  Lev.  xiii,  47,  48,  52,  59;  Deut. 

dent  Eg>T)tians,  with  whom  it  was  early  preva-  ^^^^^^  ^ .  gzek.  xliv,  17 ;  a  girdle,  Jer.  xiii,  1 ,  a  mitre, 

Vilkinson'si4nc.£i^r.  ii,256).    In  Josh,  xviii,  9  a  pair  of  drawers  worn  by  the  priests,  Erek.  xliv,  18.    A 

■^  ^^t  ^^*.^*-  r"^-  °"'.*?'*  *'*^'*  '^'""^**  cognate  term  is  nnOD,  pistah',  the  plant  "flax"  as 
id,  and  descnbed  it  by  cities  mto  seven  parts  ma       °   .       _      ,  .     /, '  .  ,         .      -,. 

ind  came  again  to  Joshua  to  the  host  at  ShUoh."  ^rTJ"^',,*^ "^^  i^  t^ '  T^  '  ,JT  '  "r -*  f-r  ^  \^ 

circumstances  dearlv  indicate  that  a  survey  of  «^  ^«'    ^^  ^^"»  V' A^'^T'  }^  "^  "'L*  *    V"  ?? 

liole  country  was  mide,  and  the  results  entered  ^.^^^^^  correi^nds  the  Greek  Xivov  (whence  English 

ly  in  a  book  (see  Kittos  DaUy  Bible  JUust,  ad  '«»«•)»  which,  indee(^ stands  for/w^A/eA  or^A/oA  in  the 

This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  example  of  a  top-  ^P^  (*^  ^xod  ix  31 ;  Isa.  xix,  9 ;  xliii,  8)     It  signi- 

deal  survey  on  record,  and  it  proves  that  there  J^  P^^^^l  the  >w-plant  (Xenophon,  ^  rA.  nil,  12), 

lave  been  some  knowledge  of  mensuration  among  ^"^  *"  ^^\f'  ^'  »«,^°^y  "*f  ^^'»«??.  ™™«"^  (^^-  *7' 

ebrew^  as  U  moreover  evinced  by  the  other  topo-  ^;  ^'"P-  """^5'  ^^  '^»  ^^\  ^^^  ^"^  '^^  "^  ,^^®  *^ 

cal  details  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  ?/  ■  ^P'  **  being  composed  of  a  strip  or  ravellings  of 

linen  (Matt,  xu,  20),  where  the  half-expinng  flame  is 
leage  (iraTpia,  paternal  <fe#c«i/,  "kindred,"  Acts  made  the  symbol  of  an  almost  despairing  heart,  which 
;  "family,   Eph.  iii,  15),  a  famUy  or  race  (Luke  ^iu  y^  cheered  instead  of  having  its  reUgious  hopes  ex- 
See  Genealogy.  tinguished  by  the  Redeemer.     In  John  xiii,  4, 5  occurs 
len  has  been  made  in  the  A.  VerRion  or  elsewhere  the  I^tin  terra  linteum,  in  its  Greek  form  Xivrcov,  liter- 
jjresentative  of  a  considerable  number  of  II eb.  and  ally  a  linen  cloth,  hence  a  "  towel"  or  apron  (comp.  Ga- 
tenns,  to  most  of  which  it  more  or  less  nearly  len,  Comp.  Med,  9 ;  Suetonius,  Caiig,  xxvi). 
jonds.    The  materifd  designated  by  them  in  gen-        This  well-known  pUnt  was  early  cultivated  in  Egypt 
no  doubt  principally,  and  perhaps  by  some  of  (Exod.  ix,  31 ;  Isa.  xix,  9 ;  comp.  Plinv,  xix,  2 ;  Herod, 
exclusively,  the  product  of  the  flax-plant;  but  ii,  105;  HasselquUt,  Trav, p. 500),  nam'elv,  in  the  Delta 
is  another  plant  which,  as  being  a  probable  rival  around  Pelusium  ("linum  Pelusiacum,"  SiL  ItaL  iii,  25, 
nay  be  most  conveniently  considered  here,  name-  375;  "linteum  Pelusium,"  Phawlr.  ii,  6, 12);  but  also  in 
HP.     See  also  Silk  :  Wool.  Palestine  (Josh,  ii,  6 ,  Hoe.  ii,  7 ;  compare  Pococke,  /Cast, 
lip  is  a  plant  which  in  the  present  day  is  exten-  i,  260),  the  stalk  attaining  a  height  of  several  feet  (see 
distributed,  being  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  ex-  Josh,  ii,  6;  compare  Hartmann,  //f6r.  i,  116).    Unen  or 
g  through  Persia  to  the  southernmost  parts  of  tow  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews,  especially  as  a 
In  the  plains  of  that  country  it  is  cultivated  branch  of  femaledomestic  manufacture  (Prov.  xxxi,  13), 
ount  of  iu  intoxicating  product,  so  well  known  as  for  garments  (2  Sam.  vi,  14 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  17 ;  Lev,  xiii, 
in  the  HimaUyas  both  on  this  account  ::nd  for  its  47 ;  Ilev.  xv,  6 ;  comp.  Philo,  ii,  225),  ginlles  (Jer.  xxxi. 
ig  the  ligneous  fibre  which  is  used  for  sack  and  l),  thread  and  n>pes  (Ezek.  xl,  3;  .Judg.  xv,  13),  nap- 
oakiiig.    Iu  European  names  are  no  doubt  derived  kins  (Luke  xxiv,  12 ;  John  xix,  40 ),  turl)ans  (Ezek.  xUv, 
the  Arabic  kimiab,  which  is  supposed  to  be  wm-  18),  and  Urap-wick  (Isa.  xl,  3;  xliii,  17;  Matt,  xii,  20). 
I  with  the  Sanscrit  shanapee.     There  is  no  doubt,  Yot  clothing  they  used  the  "  fine  linen"  (^a,  6d6vri,  1 
ore,  that  ,t  mM^ht  easUy  have  been  cultivated  in  ^hron.  xv,  27,  where  the  Sept  hii3  ;3.W«voc :  ^  Hart- 
L    Herodotus  mentions  it  as  being  employed  by  yj  3^    ^  I^^J  xvi,4,  23;  Ezek.  xliv,  17), 
hracian.  for  making  garments.     "  These  were  so       ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^^  li„^„  ^^  ^      ',  ^^  Mishna.  Joma, 
nen  that  none  but  a  very  experienced  person  could  ^-  7^^^  ren,„kable  whiteness  (cimp.  Dan.  xii,  6 ;  Rev! 
h^er  they  were  of  hemp  or  flax ;  one  who  had  ^^^q,  ^  nutBTch, Isis, c. 4), with  which  the  fine  Bab- 
•eni  hemp  would  certainly  suppose  them  to  be  ,  ^,^^  i.„^„  manufactured  at  Borsippa  doubtless  corre- 

sponded  (Strabo,  xvi,  739),  being  the  material  of  the 
splendid  robes  of  the  Persian  monarchs  (Strabo,  xiv,  719; 
Curt,  viii,  9),  doubtless  the  karpas,  00*13,  of  Esth.  i,  6 
(see  (lesenius,  Thesaur,  Jleb,  p.  715).    Verj'  ytonr  persons 


Hemp  is  used  in  the  present  day  for  smock- 

and  tui  ics;  and  Russia  sheeting  and  Russia  duck 

ell  known.     Cannabis  is  mentioned  in  the  works 

ppocratea  on  account  of  its  medical  properties. 

oridea  describes  it  as  being  employed  for  making 


and  it  was  a  good  deal  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  ^^^  garments  of  unbleached  flax  (w^nXtPov,  limtm  cnt- 

»  porpooe.     Though  we  are  unable  at  present  to  ^"^y  »•  <!•  fow-doth,  Ecclus.  xl,  4).     The  refuse  of  flax  or 

that  it  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  t<^  w  called  in  Heb.  P'^??,  ned'reth  (Judg.  xvi,  9;  Isa. 

led  for  making  garments,  yet  there  is  nothing  im-  •  91  ^     (See,  generally,  OUius,  Hierobut,  ii,  "£66  w\.) 

ble  in  its  having  been  so.    Indeed,  as  it  was  known  See  Flax. 
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?.  BCt8  (y^^,  from  a  root  Bif^ify'ing  trhitmess)  occurs 
in  1  Chron.  iv,  21 ;  xv,  27 ;  2  C'hn»i].  ii,  14 ;  iii,  14 ;  v,  12 ; 
Kflth.  i,  6 ;  viii,  15 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  in  all  which  passaf^ 
the  A.V.  rendoni  it "  fine  linen,"  exwpt  in  2  Chron.  v,  12, 
where  it  translates  *•  white  linen."  The  woni  is  of  Ara- 
maean (»rigin,  lieing  found  in  sulwtantially  the  same  form 
in  all  the  connate  dialects.  It  is  fl|K)ken  of  the  finest 
and  m<»st  preoiow*  stuffK,  as  worn  by  kings  (1  Chron. 
XV.  27),  by  {irifhts  (2  (i^hnm.  v,  12),  and  by  other  persons 
of  hi^h  rank  or  honor  ( Ksth.  i,  6, 8, 15).  It  is  used  of 
ihc  Syrian  byiwis  (E/.ek.  xxvii,  16),  which  seems  there 
to  be  distin^ui.'thefl  from  the  P2gyptian  by8$tu  or  ^^?, 

ihfMh  (vcr.  7).  KL-vwherc  it  seems  not  to  differ  from 
this  last,  and  is  often  put  for  it  in  late  Hebrew  (e^  g. 
1  Chnui.  iv,  21 ;  2  Chron.  iii,  14;  comp.  Kxod.  xxvi,  31; 
so  the  Syr.  and  (!hald.  e()uivalents  of  bu/s  occur  in  the 
<).  and  N.  T.  fur  the  Hcb.  t'3  and  (ir.  /SiWoc).  That 
the  IleK  garments  made  of  this  material  were  white  may 
not  only  l)e  certainly  concluded  from  the  etymolog\' 
(which  that  of  *^V  confinns),  but  from  the  exprew  lan- 
Ifuage  of  Itev.  xix,  4,  where  the  white  and  shining  rai- 
ment of  the  saints  is  emblematical  of  their  purity.  Yet 
we  should  not  rasldy  rt>ject  the  testimony  of  Pausanias 
(v,  5),  who  states  thai  the  Hebrew  hyMu*  wa^  ytUotr^  for 
cotton  of  this  color  is  found  as  well  in  (iuinea  and  India 
((j(u»ypium  reliffiotum)  as  in  (ireece  at  this  day  (comp. 
VosHiuM,  ad,  V'in/,  (ho,  ii,  220 ),  although  white  was  doubt- 
less the  prevailing  color,  as  of  linen  with  us.  J.  K.  FalnT 
(in  Harmar, Obntrv,  ii, 382  sq.)  suspects  that  the  buU  was 
a  cotton-plant  common  in  S\Tia,  and  different  from  the 
ahesh  or  tree-cotton.  It  has  long  l)een  disputed  whether 
the  cloths  ofbyMits  were  of  linen  or  cotton  (see  (]!elsius, 
Ilien^bot,  ii,  167  Sfj. ;  Korster.  A-  Ai/mo  antiquor,  Ijondon, 
1776),  and  recent  microscopic  exiM?rimentH  upon  the 
mummy -cloths  brought  to  London  fntin  Eg}*pt  have 
U-en  claimed  an  determining  the  cimtroversy  by  disc<»v- 
ering  that  the  threads  of  these  are  linen  (Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Etjjipt,  iii,  1 1.')).  Hut  this  is  not  decisive,  as  there 
may  have  existed  n>ligious  reasons  for  em[»loying  linen 
f<»r  this  particular  puqM>se,  and  the  cloths  uscmI  for  ban- 
daging the  iNulies  are  not  clearly  stated  to  have  been  of 
hiftsu*.  On  the  contrarj-.  the  characteristi<*s  ascril)ed  to 
this  latter  an>  such  as  much  better  agree  with  the  qual- 
ities of  iHittiin  (see  Forster,  Ih  bi/sm^  ut  sup.).  "The 
corresponding  (ireek  wonl  fHiraoQ  occurs  in  Luke  xvi, 
11).  where  the  rich  man  is  de8cril>ed  as  i>eing  clothed  in 
)mr|)le  and,/lt/tf  linen,  and  also  in  Kev.  xviii,  12. 16,  and 
xix,  8,  14,  among  the  merchan<lise  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  mourned  for  by  the  merchants  trailing  with 
the  mystical  lialtvlon.     I)ut  it  w  bv  manv  authorx  still 

•  •  •  » 

4*onsidered  uni'ertain  whether  this  bvssus  was  of  fiftr  or 
rotton;  for,  oh  KosenmDiler  says,  'The  Heb.  word  fhtsh^ 
which  occurs  thirtv  times  in  the  tw(»  first  Inxiks  of  the 
Pentateuch  (see  Celsius,  ii,  250),  is  in  these  places,  as 
well  as  in  I*n»v.  xxxi,  22,  by  the  <»reek  Alexandrian 
translators  inteqireted  hffstum,  which  denotes  Kg>*ptiau 
cotton, and  also  the  cotton  cloth  made  from  it.  In  the 
laK'r  writings  i»f  the  i  ^.  T„as.  fiir  example,  in  the  Chron- 
icles, the  IsNik  of  Esther,  an<l  P>A'kiel,  6f//j(  is  commtMily 
use«l  instead  ui  jthrsh  as  an  expression  for  cotton  cloth.' 
This,  however,  st»ems  to  Ix*  inferred  rather  than  pn»ved, 
and  it  is  just  as  likely  that  impn>ved  civilization  may 
have  intr(Khu*ed  a  substance,  such  ■  orton,  which  was 
unknown  at  the  times  when  rheth  was  sisiken  of  and 
cmplityetl.  in  the  same  manner  as  we  know  that  in  P^u- 
-ri|K'  w(K>llen.  heni|K-n.  linen,  and  cotton  clothes  have  at 
one  periiKl  "f  •Mwiety  been  more  extensively  worn  than 
at  another." 

(%itton  is  the  priNluct  of  a  plant  apparently  cultivate^l 
in  rhe  earliest  agfS  not  <inly  in  India,  CypniM,  and  other 
well-known  l(K'alities,  but  alst»  in  Egypt  (IMiny,  xix.  2; 
Ciir.ip.  f)fscript,  de  fKffyptVy  xvii,  H)4  scj.),  and  even  in 
Syria  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16)  and  Palc^itine  ( I  (.'hron.  iv,  21 ; 
I'^usan.  v.  5.  2;  I'lKiK-ke,  Kn*t,  ii,  8i<;  Arvieux,  i,  3(Ki). 
Two  kinds  of  cotton  are  usually  distinguished,  the  ;)/an/ 
{Cofsypium  hcrbactum)  and  the  tne  ((iofjtt/p.  arborcum). 
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although  the  latest  investigations  appear  to  make  t 
essentially  one.     The  former,  which  in  Weatem  Asia  b  Sk        it 
."ound  gniwing  in  fields  (Olearius,  TravtU^  p.  297 ;  Kortc* 
Reis,  p.  437),  is  an  annual  shrub  two  or  three  feet  hlgl 
but  when  cultivatc<l  (Olivier,  Trav.  ii,  4GI)  It 
a  bush  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height.    The  stallcs  ai 
reddish  at  the  bottom,  the  branches  short,  furzy,  an*  m 
speckled  with  black  spots;  the  leaves  are  dark  grecr^ 
large,  five-lolieil,  and  weak.     The  flowers  spring  fruirv 
the  juncti<m  of  the  leaves  with  the  stem ;  they  are  belK*^ 
shapeil.  pale  yellow,  but  purplish  beneath.     They  arv. 
succeeded  by  oval  capsules  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nu*  k  m  aniit. 
which  swell  to  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  (in  October -^^kd 
burst  s|)ontaneously.    They  contain  •  little  ball  of  whiv  m  Mrs\\i: 
filaments,  which  in  warm  situations  attains  the  size  of  aiBa.   'Van 
apple.     ImlH>dded  in  this  are  seven  little  egg-shape^^^^^^-xil, 
woolly  seeils,  of  a  brown  or  black-gray  cok>r,  which  cuv  «.  .»^Mn. 
tain  an  oily  kernel.    The  GoMtypium  arbormm  {rfrfpr^  m~^  pt,p 
ipio<p6piotf  ofTheophrastus)  was  anciently  (see  Tbeop  «- ^«^)h. 
Plant,  iv,  9,  p.  144,  ed.  Sehneider\  and  still  w  indigenu-  «_».hiodii 
in  Asia  (i.  e.  India),  and  attains  a  height  of  about  twel-  ^'^mAxe 
feet,  but  differs  very  little  as  to  the  leaves,  blosauins.      _^  ■_>,  or 
fruit  fn)m  the  herbaceous  cotton.     See  generally  JIek  »  JC  Hiwi. 
in  Paulus's  Samml,  i,  2 1 4  sq. ;  K urrcr,  in  the  i/ali.  E\ 
viii, 2(K)  sq.,  Oken,  Lthrb, </.  Svturgnck, II,  iL  1262 
Ainslie,  Mater,  Iml  p.  282  h\,  :  Ritter,  Krdk.  \\u  1058  -. 

C4>tton  (dr,  iheahj  acconling  to Kosenmttller,  AUy 
IV,  i,  175;  comp.  Tuch,^<^.  p.  520  sq.;  later  V>2, 
see  Fa1>er,  in  Harmar,  ii,  383;  comp.  Gesenios.  7^^ m 
p.  190)  was  not  only  manufactured  in  Egypt  into  st. 
apparel  (( Sen.  xli,  42 ;  comp.  Pliny,  xix,  2),  and  in  Pi 
into  conls  (P!lsth.  i,  6),  but  the  Israelites  even  made 
of  byxnu  cloth  (Exml.  xxvi,  1 ;  xxvii,  9)  and  cloth 
(Exod.  xxviii,  39),  and  the  Hebrew  women  were 
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tomed  to  similar  fabriirs  (I*rov.  xxxi,  32).     It  has 
l>een  regarded  as  the  sumptuous  apparel  which  only      *«/^ 
rich  were  able  to  afford  (Luke  xvi,  19;  on  the  6yAW..«B'  of 
the  (ireeks  and  Romans,  sec  Celsius,  ii,  170, 177,  and  \%^ef- 
stein,  ii,  767).    Nevertheless,  the  Hebrew  tkrtk  doe»    SH»t 
designate  exclusively  c<»tton,  but  also  stands  somelimfi^ 
like  the  (>r.  bywus  often  (as  the  product  of  atree.I'hilo^r- 
Ajwll,  ii,  2C;  comp.  Pollux,  Onom,  vii,  17;  Strabu,    ^v. 
693;  Arrian, /?i(/ir.  vii),  for  the  finest  (Eg>^tian)  wliit^ 
linen  (certainly  in  Exod.  xxxix,  28 ;  I'omp.  xxviii ^  42: 
Lev.  xvi,  4 ;  see  Pliny,  xix,  2, 3),  which  in  softness  com- 
pared with  cotton  (1  lart mann,  //< br.  iii, 37  sq.).   IndoeH* 
the  Jewiith  trailition  of  the  use  <»f  linen  for  sacred  pur- 
looses  (liiihr,  iSymbi'L  i,'2CA)  is  hsa<H\  altogether  upon  the 
custom  of  the  Eg}'ptians,  whose  priests  were  exdmivel*' 
clothed  in  linen  (Pliny,  xix,  1,2;  comp.  Pbikwtr. i4/M'/'^ 
ii,  20),  which  it  has  likewise  been  contended  was  the  an- 
cient fn/sfun  (Rosellini,  Afon,  cir,  1,  341 ;  oumpw  Becker. 
Charikl.  ::.3^)  »{.).    In  tine,  the  Orientals  often  empk>y<^ 
a  single  term  to  designate  both  cotton  and  linen,  hut 
Celsius  was  wnmg  when  he  insisted  {//irrobut,  iit  ^^ 
s«{.,  167  s(|.)  that  fhtjih  stands  only  for  (fine)  linen  («^ 
Faber,  in  Hanuar,  ii,  380  s(|.;  Hartmann,  Ihhr.  Ui<^ 
M}. ).     The  same  ambiguity  that  thus  applies  to  fSiffKf^ 
is  also  found  in  the  use  of  *^^n  (cAiir,  Est b. i, 6 :  viiLl^* 
Sept.  fivanoQ),  by  which  perhaps  cotton  is,  after  •U.*'*' 
tended.     See  generallv  J.  R.  Forster,  Jh  hytto  antiq^**'' 
(l^rtid.  1776);  Smith's/>iW.^rr/t«»..4ftfi^.s.T.!^: 
Kfftfpt.  A  ntiq,  in  the  Lif*,  of  EHtetiainwg KnottL  ii,  l***" 
192;  Penny  t'yrlapadiay  s.  v.  Cotton,  Gossyiiium.   ^ 

(JOTTON. 

3.  IJaii  (*12,  perhaps  from  its  trpamtitm  for  i***" 
uses)  occurs  Exo«l.  xxviii,  42;  xxxix,  28;  Lev.  nl^' 
xvi.  4.  2:1,  32;  1  Sam.  ii,  18;  xxxii,  18;  2  Sam.  ri-l^^ 
1  Chnm.  XV,  27 ,  Ezek.  ix,  2,  3, 11 ;  x.  2,  6,  7 ;  Dio.  *; 
5 :  xii.  6, 7.  in  all  which  {laasages  it  is  rendered  "B"*^ 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.  It  is  uniformly  appNed  to  the  M^^ 
vestments  {q,  g.  drawers,  mitre, ephod,  etc)  c^ihe  prict'' 
or  (in  the  passages  in  Ezekiel  and  Danien  of  an  vf^^ 
( comp.  John  xx,  1 2 ;  Acts  i,  20).  In  theae  last  instnM'' 
it  is  in  the  plural,  D'^'na,  baddim\  in  the  concrete  tntf 
of  clothe$  of  this  material,  Sept  in  the  Pent,  invtriiblf 
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fytoc.  bat  in  1  Chron.  fivomvoq.    It  is  well  known  or  in  general  2yMU«,  althoagh  Saadias  and  other  Inter- 

lat  the  official  garments  of  the  Egyptiidi  (as  of  the  preters  understand  atlk  (see  Schrdder,  Dt  Vest,  3IuL  Heb, 

rahmin)  priests  were  always  of  linen  (KosenmUller,  p.  40,  245).     See  No.  2  above. 

0L  o/the  BibU,  p.  176;,  and  hence  the  custom  among       g,  etun'  CSiaX,  from  an  obsolete  root  perhaps  signi- 

le  Hebrews  (compare  Ezek.  xliv,  17,  where  the  sacred  ^  j      ^  ^^  ,^^~^      ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^1  f^,^ 

>parel  is  expressly  descnbed  as  the  product  of  flax,  ^^^  ^^„  ^,,1^  ^  Prov.vii,16,a8  a  priKluci  of  Egypt, 

^F»rB>.     Celsius,  however,  is  of  opinion  (Hterobot,  u,  .*  j  i^^ve  decked  my  IkmI  with  a.verings  of  Upestry,  with 

19)  that  AoJ  does  not  signify  the  common  linen,  as  carved  works,  with /«« /wn  of  EgypL"    As  Egypt  was 

»me  have  imagined,  but  the  finest  and  best  Egyptian  from  very  early  times  celebrated  for  its  cultivation  of 

nen;  and  he  quotes  (p.  510)  Aben-Ezra  as  assorting  flax  and  manufactures  of  linen,  there  can  be  little  doubt 

tat  b€id  is  the  same  as  butSy  namely,  a  species  of  linen  thatc^^un  is  correctly  rendered,  though  some  have  thought 

i  Egypt.     With  this  view  Gesenius  concurs  (TAwdttr.  that  it  may  signify  rope  or  string  of  Egyi)t,  "funiH 

>&.  p.  179).     The  Talmudists  ap[)ear  to  have  been  of  ^Egyptius,"  "  funis  salignus  v.  intubaccus ;"  a  sense  that 

le  same  opinion,  from  tlieir  fanciful  etymology  of  the  jt  bears  in  Chaldee,  for  the  Targums  employ  •;!i::«  hi 

rm  frri/i  as  of  a  plant  with  a  single  stem  springing  up-  ^^^  ^^  ^^         ^^^  ^^^  H^j,  i,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^j;  jj 

Dfht  from  the  earth  from  one  seed  (Braun, i>(;  vuL.  «i-  ,-    .,      u   •     «»    ,  ir*  "  o-»    ^  /u  "•    «     *    > 

Td.  p.  101).    Thi.  interpreution  U  finiOlv  confirmed  '^v'?""   •  "''.,'  .?'  ''r'Alr.^.    i'  ''    hT 

r  tte  Arabic  verrions,  which  have  a  temJ  equivalent  ?M^  ("'O^^m  the  suRgestion  of  Alb.  Schulten^  CelMu« 

.  *s,«.«.    See  So.  1  above.    Perhap^  however,  the  ("'^■"'  P-  »9)  obaerve.  that  «to»  designates  not  a 

^..f.».«^«*  ^i-^K^  »..»<..^.i :«  «..«o*:«..  ft...  »*:^.»i.r  »«•  ^?^i  o"t  flax  and  linen,  as  even  the  Greek  Movn  and 

qiurement  of  the  matenal  m  question  Tor  pncstly  gar-  ,-v.  i    •     j^        .       «.  .      i     .  ^       .  ,^, 

^ts  may  only  .ignifv  that  no  «-o<./  »hould  be  empW"  ^"  vT'   '"'i^  ^"^  "'  """f  l?*"-"  dcmonMrate.    ••  bo 

I  in  thei,  and  they  may  therefore  have  conrisuil  L  "';^*'f'  '?.■"»  Texlnmm  A,U^uorum,p.  -M,  .ays  of 

cfferently  of  either"  linen  or  cotton,  provided  it  was  o^ow,  that'it  was  m  ^probabiUty  anEgj-ptiaai  word. 


ndent  Egyptiai  cA^i//.*,  i.  e.  linen,  Bunsen,  .fJg.  i,  606,  «»™^  f^^T  *"^^^^»'"'»'-     Hesychius  states,  no  doubt 

rhich  thTnebrews  appear  to  have  imitated  as  if  from  T^^K-^''^  "!"7  """f  *PP*'^,^,.^>'  ^^^  ^J^^  ^*'  ^^ 

u-^         ,       ..,      £,'                 1-        o.        V  fine  and  thin  cloth,  though  not  of  Imcn.*    3Ir.  Yates  fur- 

3T3,  u.  6e  tchUe;  Sept.  everywhere  /Jt^cr^oc)  occurs  ^^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^  ^„^f^„^  ^1,^1^^  ^^at  o^ova.  were 

itn.  xli,  42;  Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxvi,  1,  31,  36;  xxvii,  9,  ^ade  both  of  flax  and  of  wool,  and  also  that  the  silks 

6,18;  xxviii,5,6,8,15,39;  xxxv, 6, 28, 26, 86 :  xxxvi.  of  India  are  caUed  o^ovai  attpueai  bv  the  author  of  the 

J,  85, 87 ;  xxxvm,  9, 16, 18,  23 ;  xxxix,  2, 3, 6, 8, 27, 28,  p^riplus  of  the  Etylhraean  Sea,     It  also  apjHjara  that 

:9;  Frov.  xxxi,  22;  hzek.  xvi,  10, 13;  xxvu,  7;  in  aU  the  name  u^oviov  vtBA  applied  to  cloths  exported  from 


I  in  word  appears  to  designate  Eg}'ptlan  linen  of  pe-  tries,  and  as  the  ex{)orts  of  India  became  added  to  those 

Wxkx  whiteness  and  fineness,  and  as  such  it  is  stated  of  Egypt,  all  varieties,  cither  of  linen  or  cotton  doth, 

ti  ave  been  imported  from  Egypt  by  way  of  Tyre  wherever  woven,  came  to  be  designated  by  the  origi- 

K«k.  xxvii,  7),  in  distinction  from  the  Syrian  linen  or  nally  Egyptian  names  '0^ovi|   and  ^vCbtv,^      For- 

*    <)'13,  verse  16).     In  the  Pentateuch  it  is  several  '^^  ('^«  *.V«o  antiquor,  p.  76)  endeavors  to  trace  the 

»e»  applied  to  4y«i/j»,  of  which,  both  as  material  spon-  {''eyP^"»P.  ^^^  »<"  ^^^  ^«"*'  ""'^  ^"^"^f  {Comment,  ad 

leoualv  oflered  (Ex.kI  xxv,  4;  xxxv,  6,  23)  and  as  ^^  ^^thtop,  p.  204)  renders  it  by  the  Ethiopic  term  for 

v*sn  fibrics  (Exod.  xxxv,  25,  85;  xxxviii,  23),  were  A^nJnnctnse,     But  these  efforts,  as  (lesenius  remarks 

^•le  both  the  curtains  and  veUs  of  the  sacred  tabema-  (  Themur,  Heb,  p.  /  7),  are  wide  of  the  mark.    Among  the 

CKxod. xxvi,  1, 31, 36;  xxvii, 9, 16, 18 ;  xxxvi, 8, 35,  Hebrews  the  term  " thread  of  Eg>'pt"  (C^T^?  'i^-i^^ 

^    Xxxviii,  9, 16, 18;,  and  the  priestly  garments,  espe-  may  properly  have  designated  a  linen  or  even  cotton 

^y  the  high-priest*s  ephod  or  shoulder-piece  (Exod.  material,  similar  to  silk  or  byssus  in  fineness,  such  as  wc 

^viii,  5,  6,  8,.  15,  39;  xxix,  2,  6,  8,  27,  28,  29).     Kai-  know  was  manufactured  in  Eg>'pt  (Isa.  xix,  9i  Ezek. 

^»t  of  this  description  is  stated  to  have  been  worn  by  xxvii,  7;  Barhebr.  p.  218),  q.  d.  Egypt ian  yurvj  not  less 

^^1«  persons  besides  priests,  e.  g.  by  Joseph  as  prefect  famous  among  the  ancients  than  ''Turkish  yam"  has 

^Kypt  (fJen.  xli,  42),  and  women  of  eminence  (I*rov.  been  among  modems.     Kimchi,  the  Venetian  CJreck. 

^^l,  22).     But  that  shesh  is  also  spoken  of  linen  arti-  and  others  understand  yVntru///7n,  and  apply  it  to  cords 

^  U apparent  fn)m  Exod.  xxxix,  28,  where  the ''linen  hanging  from  the  side  of  a  bed,  or  something  of  that 

•"inches"  nan  •<o:S73)  are  said  to  have  been  made  »«"?  rabbi  Parchon,  a  ^nVrffc  woven  in  Egyptr-evident- 

'of  fine-twinJd'linen-V^Tr^  T^ \ as  well  as  frem  the    ^^ ,?,''! h*Tt"7i!*         i  a^' •     i  y.      • 

4ct  *).     Mi^M  M         •  t  *  '  T-      "  ^"  ^"®  ^*  *•  ^"®  ^°™  o^ovtov  occurs  in  John  xix, 

tim           °  ''vV?'  /'w*'""'  "nen  garments,  are  some-  40 :  *Then  took  they  the  bo<ly  of  Jesus  and  wound  it 

th        (*•  «•  '*»•  ^"*^  ^"^  »  ^'^^^'  ^*i^'»  1^)  rendered  by  in  linen  clothes  (/.^ovloii) ;  in  the  parallel  {nssage  (Matt. 

^  Chaldee  interpreter  by  y^j^,  huts.     It  thus  appears  xxvii,  69)  the  term  usetl  is  trit'covi^  as  also  in  Mark  xv. 

Iv!*^  *****  "  equivalent  in  general  to  byssus.    See  Xo.  2  4_6»  an**  in  Luke  xxiii,  53.     We  meet  with  it  again  in 

clothts 

denote 

Acts 


^ ^      .     .  ^         ,  .         .  certain 

^  vessel  descending  unto  him,  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet 


'bol«k»»/T        •  o       !••    >.  or  wrought  veils  and  umler-garmeiiis  lor  women  Q/«.  in, 

•e  (lta.xi,8;  xbi,22,etc);  once  mn,  cAor,  plural  141.  xviii,195);  in  later  writers  linen  cloths  (Lucilius 

^  "^^in,  Isa.  xix,  9  (Auth.  Vers,  "net-works,"  KSept,  Dial  Mart,  iii,  2),  especially  for  sails  (Mel.  80;  Anth.  x. 

^^^^iYvlg.  suUiliaj  Kimchi  white  garments).     This  6;  Luc.Jup.  Trag,  46),     Prom  the  preceding  observa- 

^^  Ukewise  appears  to  designate  fine  and  white  linen,  tiuns  it  is  evidcut  that  6^utiop,  whether  answering  to 
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the  Heb.  etvn  or  not,  may  signify  cloth  made  either  of  '  may  sappoee  that  some  foreign  words  may  have 
linen  or  cotton,  but  most  prut>ably  the  former,  as  it  was    introduceil  to  indicate  even  an  already  well-known  sol 
more  commim  than  cotton  in  Syria  and  F^pt.     In  .  sunce;  but  more  especially  so  if  the  nihstance  ii 
classical  writers  the  wonl  signifies  linen  baiidai^es  (Luc.  [  was  then  first  made  known  to  the  Hebrews.     The  H* 
PhUiijw.  34),  espcc.  lint  for  wounds  OIi[>i).  p.  772,  etc.;    brew  karjHis  is  very  similar  to  the  Sanscnrit  kafjHi, 
Ar.  .i  rh.  1 1 7(i) ;  ahM)  sail-cloth  ( I'olybiuN  v,  ^9, 2 ;  Dem.    karpasa,  or  hirpate^  signifying  the  cotton-plant, 
1145.  6).     See  Cotton  ;  alM)  NdS.  7  and  10  U'low.  the  Armen.  kitt-buf,  and  the  (ircek  Kt*pfiaoia^  Kvpflam^  ^ 

etc  (Atittt.  Resfitrvhn,  iv,  2:U,  Calcutta).     C«1mus  (// 


tine  Indian  muslins  made  of  it.     The  word  is  no  duv  ^ 
derired  from  the  Sanscrit  lairpata^  and,  thougli  it  T 
been  translated ^V  mutim  by  Dr.  Vincent,  it  may 
cotton  cloths,  i>r  calico  in  general.     Mr.  Yates,  in 
recently  publihhed  and  valuable  work,  Tcxtrinnm  A 
qttonim,  states  that  tlie  earliest  notice  of  this  Orii 
name  in  any  classical  author  which  he  has  nu*t  wit 
the  line  * CttrlHiginft,  molochina,  ampelina*  of  Ca-ci 
StatiuK.  who  died  RC.  109.     Mr.  Yates  infers  tha 
this  (xiet  translated  from  the  Greek,  so  the  (ireeks 


("  the  tituttm  is  suitable  fur  summer,"  Mnuich,  xli,  1 ). 

The  Targums  similarly  explain  Tsa.  civ,  *2:  I^m.  ii,  2(). 

The  corresiMinding  Syriac  is  emphiyeil  in  the  Peshito  Air 

ffoi'^apiov,  Luke  xix,  20;  Xcitiov,  John  xiii,  4.     The 

Sept.  has  mi'^wr,  Vulgate  tindo;  but  in  I>«a.  iii,  23  the 

ScpL  Ap}M*ars  to  have  a  (laraphrase  Tt)v  jivotrov  ftvr 

Xfivoitft  Kal  vaKiv^tii  iTvyKa9r<pa<Tfinnjv.     The  {tassage 

in  Pniv.  s<>ems  to  refer  to  the  manufacture  r»f  the  chfh 

or  material,  probably  linen,  but  {KMhibly  siimetimes  of 

cotton;  in  Juilges  shufg  or  male  under-appnrel  are  evi-  !  i*"'^  *'"^''  J***""**"^"*  *"'»"  "'*=  vi i «.-!.-■*, n».  iw  ^"^^'^ 

t^  .1   \^r 1*  1  •    f    :  I  •  r     .1    .  f     'have  made  iLse  of  muslnis  or  cahciies,  etc..  which 

dently  referred  to.  and  m  Isaiah  we  mav  infer  that  fe-    .         i  *  «_      t  j-  i        .^v.  nn      o 

.  •  .  ,       ,  ,, .      ••11  nil.  .  bn»ught  from  India  as  earlv  as  2t^  veam  RC    See*   his 

male  under-clothing  IS  m  hke  manner  allude«l  to.  ,  i,      ...    r/i  T*      r      '  - 

-, »i :    u.i    ? I         *u       u*  •     I    •     J    work,  as  well  as  that  of  Celsius,  for  numerous  quotas  itmi 

from  this  Heb.  term  manv  have  thought  IS  denved    r  i      •    i      .u  u  i  • 

..  ^.,      ,  ,        -  .        ,  .  •,  -TT  ,.      fn»m  classical  authors,  where  atrbtittif  occurs;  np*"*-!!!* 

theiireek  wonl  o(i/('aiv,  which  occurs  of  hnen  or  muslin    ..^.      .      ...         _j  u  »  .u       i  .  v  V*.  -     .? 

...  ,  *    .  .    •  v..  •    .    J    r*i      that  not  onlv  the  word,  but  the  substance  which  It  1.17(11. 

cloth,  e.  g.  a  loose  garment  worn  at  night  uistead  of  the       »    i  «.     u  .    .J         •     .       i  .  *     v- 

A        1*1  1-1.  .Tif    I      •     -1   r.»  ».  1-  cated,  was  known  to  the  ancients  sulisequent  to  thta  nf. 

day-i'lothcN  q.  d.  night-gown  (Mark  xiv,  .•>l.  52,  "liiun    ^,^,      j,  ^.^^^^   ;„^,^,  ^_^  ^._  ^„  ^ ,^^ 


fabric  (pn,bably  usuall^^  but  not  nm-s^rily  of  linen),    pj^^^.  ^,^^j^^^  ^^  ^  ^  .^^  ^^^.^.^^  ,,  ^.^ 

either  the  Kgypt.an   (Pollux,  vn,  1  >.j 2)  or  Imhaii ;  j  j,^^^ 


to  have  si>eciallv  denoleii  a  tine  cotton  cloth  from  India    //"'T"'^'i/-"j'  "  """    "'  ""  ''    .'  ^j!!L',t\, 

.,       ,  •    wu.    ■••  «-     •••  u.»      ••  ,Lii\      1  11         //«wftK/ J/«^/irwM-,  p.  145:  *IIaiigiiig  curtains  made  with 

Imen  oloth.  u^-d  ««  a  nisnal  (l>.>lyK  .1,  W,.  10).  f..r  .ur-  |  ^j,^  cotton,' called  punlriiN  are  employid  t\>l«>^Mt 

uwd 

court 

iDi«iic 

ftvn 

cn^ 

tains,  which  may  l>e  rolled  up  or  removed  at  pkMD]^« 

Thc>M>  either  iiuTease  light  or  ventilation,  and  fornkin 

fact,  a  kind  of  movable  wall  to  the  building,  vhi^b '» 

used  as  one  <»f  the  halls  of  audience.    This  kind  of  rtn»- 

ture  was  pnibably  introiluce<l  by  the  Persian  cnnqof|''* 

of  India,  and  therefore  may  ser^'e  to  expluu  the  *^i^ 

of  the  colonnade  in  front  of  the  palace  in  the  niin'  *^ 

Persepolis."      See  Abulpharag.   //if/.  dgmttL  fk  ^* 

Salmasius,  Uomotiym.  c.  81 ;  CeUius,  Hiembol.  u,  1^  • 


Then,  //fA.  s.  V. 
8.  Kakpas'  (0E*2.  Sept.  rap7ra<TU'oc,  Vulg.  r«/-6flr«- 

fw*)  •*  occurs  in  the  lj<K>k  of  Esther  (i,  H),  in  tlu  dcscrij)- 
tion  of  the  hangings  'in  the  court  of  the  garden  (»f  the 
king's  palacHN*  at  the  rime  of  the  great  fcant  given  in  the 
I'ity  Shushan,  or  Susan,  by  Ahasuenis,  who  *reigne<l 
fn>m  India  ex*en  unto  PIthiopia.*  We  are  told  that 
there  wen*  white,  yrt-w,  and  blue  hangings  fantencd 
with  conis  of  tine  linen  and  puqde  to  silver  rings  and 


pillars  of  marble.     Karpn*  m  translated  yrt^i  in  <»ur    Schroder,  De.  Vest,  Aful,  p.  108  sq.     See  CoTT03(> 
version,  on  the  authority,  it  is  said,  'of  the  Chaldee  par- 
aphrase.',' where  it  is  int (?q»reted  (ffk-f/rt  t  n.    liosenm Uller 
and  others  derive  the  Hebrew  word  frrun  the  Arabic  ht- 


9.  SiiAATNKz'  (TS  Y?'<^)i  a  l^ind  of  garmcoU  «>■*«* 
of  two  sorts  of  thread,  linen  and  wool,  like  the  (ti*^ 
i'>0a(7/ia  a/40(;iiroi',  Eng.  linsfjhirofiUfjft  which  tbr  He 
r»//>.  which  signilies  •garden  i>arsloy,M/>i»/wi /v'/n.jtf/*- ;|,rcw8  were  f.>rbid«len  to  use,  as  appean  fium  tbel«» 
Mtffn,  as  if  it  allude<l  to  the  green  color  of  this  phmt ;  at    paHsa^es  in  the  Mosaic  biw  where-  the  wtird  occiU*- 


the  same  time  arguing  that  as  'the  word  hirjws  is 
placed  U'fore  two  other  wonls  which  undoiibte<lly  de- 
note c«»lt>rs,  viz.  the  irhite  and  the  pnrph-hlne^  it  prolta- 
blv  also  d<H'S  the  same.'  Hut  if  two  of  the  wonls  denote 
colors,  it  would  Ap|iear  a  g(M>d  reasrm  why  the  third 
should  ref(>r  ro  the  substiince  which  was  colored.  This, 
there  is  little  doubt,  is  what  was  intende<l.  If  we  in- 
sider that  the  occurrences  related  tisik  placv  at  the  Per- 
sian court  at  a  time  when  it  held  Hwav  as  far  as  India, 
and  that  the  acct)uiit  is  by  some  suppose<l  to  have  Iteeii 
originally  written  in  the  ancient  language  of  Per>ia,  we 


passages 

I^'V.  xix,  19,  "  Xeither  shall  a  garment  mingk'daf'ii^ 
and iroiiien  come  ufion  thee ;•*  Deut.  xxii.  1  l,**Thou ih^ 
not  wear  a  garment  of  (lirert  forts,  as  of  linen  andwd'**' 
en  together."    In  the  former  of  these  passagn  the  tef**^ 
Shaatntz  is  interpreted  by  CSis  132,  a  garme^  ^J 
hen  dijjtmu  Hndjf,  L  e.  of  heterogeneous  materiab;  t^^ 
in  the  latter  by  the  explicit  deHnitioa,  D^P^P  *^^ 
"r'JP-'  ^/  ^^'^  andfliu  threads  together.    The  Sep**^ 
n'liders  Ki\icf)\ov,  L  c.  adidteratcd;  Aqoik,  <Syn^i^^j 
Kt iptvov,  L  e.  various,  of  diflTcreDt  sorts ;  the  Periiilo  i 


■  J 


LINGA  445  LINGENDES 

(Uniun,  rarw^ni.  Other  aodent  interprrtera  have  |  of  tha  Frmcb  Revolution  to  mutn  to  Engbnd.  Th« 
itber  retained  ibe  origiiiol  ward,  u  OnkplcM,  i>r  have  college  ku  finally  wttlM  at  L'sbav,  near  llie  city  of 
ntiidy  neKlected  it,  as  the  Vu%..  lUiuUy  introducio);  I  Duf  hiini.  and  Mr.  Uiigaid  there  perTormed  the  duties  of 
be  intcrp'"*''°"  f"™  I**"'- '"""  heviu,  U  the  Vene-  some  of  it*  otficM.  He  iwiaiteil  Frwice  for  a  «hort 
lau  Greek  (ttHiiAiirav),  SaaiUu.  the  ArroeiuMi,  Eipeiii-  lime  during  the  dangerotu  period  of  tbe  Kcvnlutiun,  atid 
%aDd  the  Persic.  The  derivatiim  ia  uncertain.  The  |  on  one  occasion  bafTly  cscaiicd  heinu  iiHihhnlaii  aprieat. 
irly  etjnnolojpKa  bave  •ounht  in  vain  ■  Saraar.  origin  I  In  ISUb  lie  wrote  Tor  the  S'evautlt  CouraHl  a  Hiio  of 
It  the  vrurd,  u  Bochirt  {Hiemt.  i.  Mo).  The  Talmud  |  letters,  which  were  ciillcrled  and  published  under  the 
iv«  only  fanciful  derit-ationa  (Aliahiia,  KUaim,  iK,8i  title  otCatlurlic  Ijifalig  rmliai/td  (lim»).  He  after- 
iirop. -ViiWo,  Bl  b;  Buxcorf,  7^2.  Tufni.  lv.;  Abr.l^i-'  wards  wrote  severd  coutrovemal  pamphlets,  which  in 
tt.  ijkrburA  d,  .If ttcAnfjil,  ii,  7o) ;  and  tbe  Tarpuns  are  1 1BI3  were  publialied  in  a  volume  having  the  title  of 
Ule  better  (aee  PKudojOD.  si  Drat,  ad  loc).  Ernest ,  Tram  an  Krerat  Su^$  mmtcttd  itilk  thr  VieU  ami 
leyer  pnipoiea  the  signification  graduallii  foriofd,  fn>m  i  Rtltgiaai  I'rinciptft  uf  iht  Caliolia  (repriiiled  by  F. 
tnnqxMilinn  of  the  letten  and  compatiaun  with  the  '  Luraa,  Jr.,  at  Ridlimoie,  DTiS,  12nin,  anil  ofien).  Dr. 
iiabic  and  Ethio{Hc  {Lfx  rod.  //ri.  p.  6(M).  The  word  Lingard's  great  wiirk,  iMwever,  is  bis  I/uliirg  ••/  Kng- 
I  probL  of  F.gyplian  origin,  allhongh  Forater  (f*  Aywo  land /nm  Hit  Firit  Inraiim  bg  lAr  Romaiu  to  lluAe- 
«tt;>ionm,p.95)anclJablon>ki(<^iuc.l,2»ta(j.)have  cvanVn  qfWHIum  in«l  Mary  U  IGSt  CLnndon,  1HI9- 
Hit  fully  succeeded  in  tracing  its  original  in  the  Optic,  25. 6  voki.  4tD ;  2d  edit.  Itl23-31, 14  voLl  8vo  :  4tli  edit, 
ihich  language,  however,  furnishes  the  nearest  ety-  1837, 18  tuU  12n)n;  Sth  ed.  IM9-M,  10  volik«%-D;  Gih 
>an(see  Peyran,  Zsicon,  i,  v.  iciVJf qXor).  See  WooL-  ed.  1X54-65, 10  vuls-Hvo;  Anwrican  editions.  puliUsbed 
.BS.  by  Dunigan,N.Y..I3  villa,  limu;  by  Sampwn  it  Co.,  of 

la  Mikvbh' (h1p^,acoff««mi,aa  often)  occurs  only  !  Boston,  l«53-»l,  13  voUl  limo,  of  which  the  last  is  the 
p  connecthui  with  this  subject  in  I  Kings  %,  38,  "And  <««)■  '^  "*  »  *"'''  "'  B™»'  research,  founded  on  an- 
iotomun  hart  liot.es  bp«ght  out  of  Egipt,  and  li«m  i  <^'«"'.  *"'*™  '"''  "'Wnal  documents,  displaying  much 
run.;  the  kinR-smenihants  received  the««.  yon.  at  tradition  and  acuteness,  and  opening  fleUis  of  in,|uiry 
.price;"  also  iCht™.i,  16.  where  the  same  language  P«"<"»ly  UMtplorei  The  narrative  is  cipar.  the 
acura.  In  these  passage*  it  evidenlly  signiHcs  a  c<m-  '*'"'■  ■"  ««i"«tely  given,  and  the  authoni.e.  rtferted 
Mti  of  horses,  L  e.  a  drove  or  string,  a.  brought  from  "•  Jislinctly.  The  style  is  persirieuous.  ten*,  anil  uiios- 
igypt  at  a  fijted  valuation.  The  Sept.  in  most  eoiiies  Wntatious.  The  work,  perhaps,  exhibits  t.H.  exclmave- 
tnders  i<  e.««U  or  iK  'Ecbw,  otherwiM  «oJoe.  as  in  '^  "><■  B™"  f«"  ""•  ■^'"^""nces,  inihlao",  "vil.  and 
•Chron.:  the  Vulg.  has  foo  in  both  places, as  a  proper  wclejiMtical.  and  enters  less  than  might  be  desirable 
«me.rBferTing,a««.me  have  thought,  io.l/irAfli(ninv,  """  '^e  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  con.iilion  of  the 
ri,ja|,the™untiyoftheTn«lodyU«(seeCalmel./>to.  .t*"?'*^-  '"  ""  matiere  connected  with  the  Komiah 
L  V.  CoaX  Others  have  sought  low  diiect  elucidations  i  *^''""''  »'"'  ""''''  '^  "»  "'B''.'  ^'™  ^'!  '"P^^™.  «>l- 
see  Bochart,  Hieroi.  i,  171. 172:  Lnd.  rte  Dieu.  ad  loc. ;  ""d  by  the  «ry  decide.!  rehgioiia  i^inion*  "f  the  au- 
;ieri™s  and  Dalhe  Oo  Kiiy.  ad  loc ;  Becke,  Parapii:  'hor,  Iwt  these  are  mt  offensively  Mt  forth.  Dr.  Lin- 
7AaU.  ad  Cir«L,  ad  lot,  p.  7  ;  Michaelia,  ,s«™fcf», '  R»"'i  ■**"">*  "™P'"'""  """»  "'*'*^  ""^  ^"K'*"^' 
;J7I,  and  In  J«rt  iloiaico,  iii,  833;  Biittcher,  Specim.  1'"''  *  '■"'  '""  '^™"'  *^™  P"^  ^^  ''"  ""'"*''  " 
..  170).  But  of  ibese  far-fetched  eipUnatiuns  there  "■■''•  *"'">  cardinal,  but  he  refused  the  dignity,  partly 
s  DO  occasioiii  the  pawages  simply  refer  to  a  cara-  because  he  did  not  feel  qualified  for  the  otRce,  and  partly 
■am  of  borae-merchauls  carrjing  on  the  commerce  of  because  it  would  have  interfered  with  his  favorite  stud- 
hilon»D  with  Egjpt  (see  Taylor,  fragmaiU,  No.  '"*•  "*  ^*"'  ""  ""'  *""?  >'"™  °'  *"'"  ''f*  '"  '*'" 
.90).  small  prefenuentbelimgingto  the  Roman  Catholic  church 

_, ,   a       _,.         ,     , at  the  villain  of  Hornby,  near  Lancaiter,  enioving  the 

UlO  (.a.™ml  "Td  .tab  iuMl,  mn«  ..,,  „^  .^  Mrad.Up  J  M  bolh  I'm.^u.inS  H,^ 
T  qr*iof)  lieiuilC  m  Hie  accunim  wunhip  of  ihe  Hin-  „,„  CaihcJiiM.  Ilo  ilwlJiilv  1i)  IttSI  .nd  wu  biiried 
lmlh.,J,,/l.., .  m  ™H,«  orih,  n,.!.  .re.^nOTti..    ,„  ^  „„  .,  g,.  .J.n.hin'.V.te,  .t  f.h..,  I„ 

™.r»tn.™„.  Th.U,8j™,h,p,„..,Uw„hlh.  ,i|,h  i.,,,,,,,,;,  i,  h.,„.,b,j  y.  ui,.„-.  Li.^.n! 
I?^^^    1      1      "' ?'V  tl™""™-    Clnsin^y    „„  ,j„  the  ,u(hor  of  Cnltflttlienl  lit>lneli<mt  on  Ihi 

^  .de.1  W.I  my«ieal  nelure.  a  hM  J.Bener.ted  inle  „„ari,„  ™rf  Werjiip  e/rf.  0«Wfc  Church  (U  edit 
,»,<,„.  a  ,be  j™-.  dem,rl,.n    .h™  ttk..,  .he    |.,„j.  ,„,,,„,  Jd  A  IM  l«"n)  i- J  »*»  •/ 

H«.«l  ..  e,ind  by  ihem  l«  be  ebej^ed  niu  .b.t   „7i„„  .^  O,*,™™  rfa  „i  4,  /■.„,.  »»», 

•teb  be  b»l  8.™  .tebte;  l.l.r,  wbeb  •■ling  tbe  .,-.1^  (en™.)  (i.«bd.l«17,«»i.):-/»»»e«.r.™m. 
mbmeel  m  m  ,mp.rt,e.  ,.  lb,  rajll.  .b,y  ™l,e,l  „j^,^  S,m_«.  ./ «rfr»»  ci/Wl.  I. /o,m„  A^- 
w  hiLUhw  eery  ..rt,  m  reeerence.     It  le  b>.«t  f^be-   ^p^^wff  <*.  /-cvtr  »/  tie  A.p.»  (I/md.  1S19,  «yo)  :- 

.5^%?  "  ,  /?  w  ?"■  '■"  ""'■^  "i  I  (Uirf.  ITOi  IMS.  !  ,-et  S>i,  I'hll.  IWl.  !!».).  lb 
»^^,,  ■  »  "  rJ"'^  ^'  ^""2' "  "Pf^"^  ItaB  be  publbbed  eneiwmouriv  >b  Enrii.h  tienrietion 
.S°™"-' ""'"""^"".r)'  "t".*""'.  •.I'll"  »f  Lf  tbe  NT,  .bieb  i.  i.Ud  le  b^  »»>.t«J  ..d  t.itbr.l  lb 


TS:^  "';".:31,r"'',';""'"'"'  ';'*™  !»'";»•"   »yer.l  |;..ij«.".b.„  tbe  I>,«.1  lr.b.UtI.M  I.  r..lt,. 
'•PpiupiutemitbiilsurthegeiienllveiioTeree^'i"  I ,.      .,   '.  _  ■;  .    .      .     _ 

*"  Cujnteepmit  li  rout,  er  the  s.vmbol  of  lemate 


"Muiytlite  i^bel,  .ribe  r»e™l»e  nowett^Slyv  1 5,„,.i^  (.^  ,.,  r,j^^ 

lainre  ,  tinalrmmi'M  Mnnnxm  i5?pTbt.  Itol.  p.  928  s<).) :  llerzog, 

.wndefcfiri*. /..'*.  p.  1096 

|sq.i  ifrif.  and  f'tn-.fffr.lM4,  p.  3T4«).i  and  Ibo  ex.-eW 


»»-iicti6ed  and  productive.     The  Siva-Punina  names    jo.„).>-»™w,«  ~,a 

^veLingas  which  seem  to  hav.b«n  .he  chiefoh-    ^J^^^;^^,::!.  _  _     .  ^ 

■^ ''-'■I.  worship  in  InduL    See  Chambers,  (VA,p.   ;[?„;  ^j^,,  in  Allib.«e.;>fcifi- 

w  M..,w  ti,.,,,^  .  ..  I..  (J.H.W.) 


'■  :  VoUmer,  Jfj^Aot  Wor,^.  s.  v.  „, ,  „„.,  ,^     j,.  „.  „,, 

|**lng«ra.  Joint,  D.D..  LLD.,  a  Roman  Catholic  UngcDdea,  CUuile  de,  a  noted  French  pulpit 
™t,  and  one  of  the  moat  eminent  of  modem  histo-  orator  of  tbe  Jemiits,  was  bom  at  Moulins  in  1391.  Ha 
**».  was  bom  at  Winchester,  England.  Feb.  6,  1771.  entered  the  order,  and  soon  rose  to  high  distinction, 
^^udied  at  the  Roman  Catholic  l^jllege  of  Douai,  I  He  was  intrusted  with  several  imporunl  missions.  He 
■■>W,  and  lunained  there  until  crfjligcd  by  tbe  horrors  I  died  at  Paris,  where  he  was  supcrinr  of  his  order,  April 


Sec  Hocfcr,  S'oar.  Bingrapk.  GtntTaU,  x 

endea,  Jean  de,  >  French  puljii 
of  [he  preceilmg,  wm  bum  ■!  Muuli 
rUun  toLnuis  XIII,  he  becune  quite  eminent  fur 
at  udenls  in  Ihe  pulpit.  He  wm  made  Insbap 
;nl6G0.    HeUiedinlfifia.    See  Hoefer,  .Vour. 


>  in  159&. 


iinir. 


ii,  278. 


ik.  Johaim  WoUgang  Conrad,  ■  Cennui 

i)[iar,  wu  bom  *t  I'inDueiu  April  23, 1753.     In 

be  enleieil  Ihe  L'niveniiy  of  UieMCD,  and  in  1771 

jraduateil  A.M,     In  1775  be  obuined  the  chair  of 

lauphy  at  that  unii'eraily  aa  pnifaaor  extraordinary, 

in  I7TH  be  became  pastor  at  Biachofeheim,  near 

nutadL     He  dicil  auddeiily  Dec  23, 1780.     In  adrii-  ' 

I  (41  bin  tbeulngica]  rescarohea,1iia  excenaive  linowl-  ' 

,-e  nf  modem  lantcuiffca  enabled  him  to  tranalate  Eng- 

1  wurki  iiilo  German  mid  licnnan  prudurliuni  iula 

igli>h,the  laller  fur  Ihe  "Universal  EnKliiib  library.'  | 

f  hia  own  compoeiliont  we  mention  U^r  dm  htbra- 

c\eSprachi^diiim{(iifM.l777,%vo):—Dut.iliSchilo 

Jacvbo  pmlino  Ctna.  49, 10  (ibid,  1774,  llo).    See  Dd- 

jng,  GeUhrle  ThniL  Drultkl.  voL  ii,  •.  v. 

Link,  'Wenceslau*.  a  German  theologian,  noted  I 
for  hia  elTurta  in  behalf  of  Itlartin  Luther  and  the  cauae 
of  the  reformalory  movement,  wa«  bom  at  Colditz,  near 
Ueinen,  Saxony,  aboiil  1483.  He  waa  an  Auguatinian  , 
monk  of  the  convent  WaWheim  when  he  went  tti  the  ' 
Wittenberg  L'nix'eriity  to  purtue  theological  Hudiet,  < 
■nd,  after  attaining  to  tfae  distinction  of  doctor  of  the- 1 
ology,  became  tuccetrively  prior  of  Che  cimventa  atWit-  I 
Icnberg,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  etc  He  enjoyed  great 
notnrieiy  and  popularity  when  the  Refurmation  wu 
first  aaeuming  sha|>e.  but  bin  leaning  lowarda  it  made 
bim  unp>pular  with  Komaniats,  and  be  gradually  went 
over  to  (lie  new  cause.  In  1523  be  married,  and  twc 
yeara  later  appeared  aa  Proleatant  preacher  at  Nurem- 
berg. He  died  there  March  II,  1547.  His  works  arc 
not  of  any  special  merit.  A  list  of  them  ia  given  ii: 
Jocher,  GrUkrim  l^xikon,  ii,  2443  aq. 

Lilnn,  John  Blair,  D.D..  son  of  (he  succeeding,  i 
Presbvterian  minister,  was  bom  ■(  ShippeiMburg,  Pa. 
Mareii  14, 1 777,  aitd  gnriaated  in  17fl&  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, where  he  distinguiahed  himaelf  bj  hia  proficiency 
in  poli(e  litPTB(uTe.  Having  abandoned  (he  atady  ut 
law,  he  remoi-ed  to  Schenectadj-,  where  he  studied  the- 
ologt-,  and  wag  lirensed  in  1798.  He  waa  ordained  in 
17!^,  and  installed  in  the  Pint  Preahyteriui  Church. 
rbUai<cl|ihia,  where  he  coniinued  until  hissu<lden  death. 
AuguFl  30, 1804.  Linn  waa  t|iii(e  a  pnet.  and  mnet  of 
bis  pulilicalions  are  of  a  poelical  nature.  His  best  woriu 
•re,  IHren  in  Prott  and  I'ortry-.^A  Hrrmmi  oa  Ihf.  Itrall 
a/Dr.Ermg  (IBOJ)  —A  Patm  on  Ihr Infiomn  ly/Ciru- 
ftnntrjr:  — a  nairaiive  poem,  enlilled  Valnvm,  with  a 
sketch  of  hia  life  by  Charles  BriK-kilen  Brown  (1H05. 
8ro) ;  and  (wo  tiacta  against  (he  dfle(rine  of  t>r.  t*ri»t- 
ley.  HeeSpra(.-ae,^iH)ub.iv,31D)  Allibone, />trt. /f/iV 
und  Amfr.Aiilkart,vriL  ii,  s.y. 

Linn,'WllHaiii,  0.1).,  a  Keformed  (Dnrchl  minis- 
(er.  was  bnm  near  Sbippenaliurg,  Pa.,  Feb.  27, 1752.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  CVillege  in  1772  witli  himnr. 
sludieii  divinity  with  Kev.Dr.Kobert  Cooper,DrS1u1dle 
Spring,  Pa.,  and  in  tTT&  wa*  licensed  to  preach  by  Done> 
gal  I'resbylery.  Fired  with  (he  p(i(riotisra  of  the  Rev- 
olution, he  became  a  cbnplain  in  (ien.Thompaon's  regi- 
ment, and  was  ordained  to  (be  mlnistiy  at  Ibis  perii«l. 
His  re):iment  bcini^  anon  ordered  (>■  C-anads,  for  domes- 
tic reasons  he  m-i|nied  his  chaplaincy.  After  a  brief  set- 
set  County,  Md.,  with  succcjw,  until  in  1786  he  hpcame 
|iBs(or  ofaPrepbyli'riancluirch  at  Klizabethlowu.  >'.  ,1., 

as  <Hie  .if  the  paatora  of  the  O.lleciaie  Kefiirmed  Dutch 
(.'hurch.  Ilewaafullnferniiisandrower.  llisscrmoni> 
were  written,  and  committed  to  memury.  Hit  deliven- 
waa  graceful,  nalural,  animated,  and  accompanied  by  thai 


4  LlAL'.j 

tiectrie  power  which  thriDa  and  nrajn  an  aadinMC    Hi.^ 

imaf^nationwaa virid,htal ..  ,..       ^   .      ■ 

ind  bis  pictorial  abilitj  tisi 
Tor  bis  miwonary  and  charitable  di 
pathetic,  peraoaiive,  and  alarming  in  hia  ■■ 
peculiarly  excelled  in  awakening  rinner*  and  orgin  m-mj 
ihem  Id  the  refuge  of  the  GoapeL  On  spedol  oc<aai«-Si«.-| 
lie  shone  with  eonspicnons  lustre,  aad  nm  above  hiiis-vi.i 
9elf."  In  consequence  of  the  failurv  of  his  health,  If  , 
retired  from  the  active  ministiy  in  1806,  and  died  t  J 
Albany  Jan.  8,  1808.  Among  bia  puldiabed  aililiiiiia  a  i  n. 
ut  some  of  hia  celebrated  minionaij  and  charity  a  ■  a  i 
mons,  historical  diacouniea,  controvernal  eermotia,  a  ej.^ 
logy  onWashington,  delivered  before  theNewYoikSt^  ^ 
Society  gf  the  Cincinnati,  and  a  aermon  prew:hed  in  I7~=r  M 

■  miy.-^Sprague,-4iiiiafi,voLix;  Dr. De  Witl'a  HtMsv::^ ~ 
rn/MimurM,' Dr.Bndford's/^ncml^rrsMDi.etc.  C  ^I^i 
J,H.T.) 

Lintel  (prop,  pipc^,  maikh^i',  lit.  a  pn4eclK--3i 
rorrr;  Eiod.  lii,  22,83;  "  upper  door-poat,"  ver.  7 ;  ^^^aal 
nri^^,InpA(ar',  a  cAapJrf,  Le-ca^talofa  cotnmn,  Ac^^^mr 
ix,  1;  Zeph.  ii,l4;  elsewhere  a  "  knap*  of  the  cond^H^eli 
brum;  and V^K,a'yif,a"ran,"aB often;  btaattpOa^ — tfn 
or  pillar  in  a  wall,  1  King*  vi,  31,  elsewhere  "pnat*^  i1h 

head-iHeceofadoor,oTthe  horiiontal  beamcoreriiig  (be 

jaide-postsorjiinibs.  SeePosT.  Tliiathelaneliteai^^^ae 
commanded  to  mark  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal  L^^^uab 

'  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  the  Panover  waa  it. 

stiluted.    See  Passovkh. 

Li'nuB  (usually  Alvac.  but  prop.  Aivof,  the  d^^buk 

loriginalty  ofa  mvthologicid  andmusicalpersonage,   J^io- 
hapa  from  XrVoi',  linn),  one  of  Ihe  Christiana  at  K  -^mk 
whose  salutstions  Paul  sent  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv,       ^j). 
A.D.  G4.     lie  is  said  to  hare  been  the  Ant  biahi>K:i  i 
Home  after  the  mattyrdom  of  Peler  and  Paul  (Imrn  ^n% 
A  dt.  llara.  iii,  3 ;  Euscbiue.  ZfiM.  IktU:  lit,  %  4,  IS,  i(, 
91;  V,  6;  comp.  Jerome,  ZJe  Virii.  /SaiT.  15;  Kvg/tm^iat, 
Apiif.  liii,  2;  Theoiloret,  ad  2  riw.  iv,  21),  but  tbe-n  ■ 
aome  diactepanct-  In  the  early  atatemcnt  n«peoir«ff  i^ 
date(>eeHeinichenuif  i.'uH£,iii.  187;  Burtoii, //£*/.  y- 
tkt  Vknit.CkttTdi;  Urdner,lra'-fa,  ij,3l,31,17S.  MTj. 
"  Eusebius  and  Tbeoilaret,  fblkiwed  by  BaTDnina  lad 
Tiltemoiit  (Ilia.  KaUt.  ii.  IGo,  591),  sute  that  be  bt- 
came  bishop  of  Itome  afler  Ibe  death  of  Su  Peter.     (Jg 
Ihe  other  band,  ibe  words  of  IrenKus, '  I  Peter  and  PIdIJ 
when  they  founilcd  and  built  up  the  Church  \iWoat], 
committed  the  oHicc  of  its  eiiismpate  to  Ijnui,'  cenain- 
ly  admit, or  raiber  imply  Ihe  meaning  that  be  heUikU 
office  before  the  death  of  St.  Peter;  oa  if  Ihe  two  pal 
apoatles,  having,  in  tlie  discharge  of  thrir  own  peinbr 
office,  compli  led  the  organization  of  Ibe Chnrrh  at  Haab 
left  it  under  Ibe  i^ivemmcnt  of  Linus,  and  ptisidiinTi 
preach  and  teach  in  some  n<  w  region.    This  (aacMiligg 
would  be  in  acainlanco  with  the  practice  of  iUei]>*tk< 
in  other  places.    The  earlier  appMnlment  of  LinitfUM- 
serlHl  aa  a  fact  bj-  Kuffiuus  {I'mf.  n  CItm.RtrtsitXts* 
by  theauthot  ufch.xlvi,lik.viiof  Ihe.4pa>ro'K'r>a^ 
lutiimt.    It  is  accepted  as  the  true  statement  of  ibtisK 
by  bishop  Peamm  (De  SrrU  tt  SvcnuioK  /Vi»™ 
Raarr/i]iitrop.>7Vm,ii,5,^  l)and  by  Fleury  (//i*-^" 
ii,  :!i;).    Some  penoiis  bare  objected  that  the  an^*' 
guisheit  mention  of  the  name  nf  iiuua  betuMi  < 
nameaoftwo  other  Koman  Christiana  in  2TinLiv,i' 
a  pnwf  that  he  was  not  at  Ihat  lime  bishop  nf  Bd 
liut  even  Tillemont  admits  that  such  a  war  ofiotif 
ing   the 


y  of  tl 


iriy  age.     No  lufiy  pie^eaiu 
e  cpiacoiwl  office  in  Ibe  f 


Accordini;  to  (he  Roman  Ilreviary,  linus  wai ' 
Voltcrra,  but  an  old  papal  eatalo^jue  rrprvaenu 
an  Etrurian.  According  lo  (rodiiion,  he  went  I 
wlicii  22  years  of  sge.  made  there  (he  acquain 
I'elcr.  and  was  sent  by  him  (o  Bcaan^n,  in  F 
preach  the  GospeL    After  hia  retum  to  Kome ' 
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pointed  liim  liifl  coadjutor;  but,  accoidiug  to  the  Brev- 
UiTyhe  was  the  one  \«ho  primus  post  Petrum  gubernavit 
tededam.  He  is  said  to  have  enacted,  on  his  accession 
to  the  blshopiic,  that,  in  accordance  with  1  Cor.  xi,  5, 
women  should  never  enter  the  church  with  their  heads 
uncovered. 

The  duration  of  his  episcopate  is  given  by  Eusebius 
(whose  //.  E,  iii,  16,  and  Chrorticon  give  inconsistent  evi- 
dence) aa  A.D.  68-80;  by  Tilleraont,  who,  however,  re- 
proaches Pearson  with  departing  from  the  chronology 
of  Eusebius,  as  66-78 ;  by  Baronius  as  67-78 ;  and  by 
Pearson  as  55-67.  Pearson,  in  the  treatise  already 
quoted  (i,  LO),  gives  weighty  reasons  ri»r  distrusting  the 
chronology  of  Eusebius  as  regards  the  years  of  the  early 
bishops  of  Rome,  and  he  derives  his  own  opinion  from 
certain  very  ancient  (but  interpolated)  lists  of  those 
bishops  (see  i,  18,  and  ii,  5).  This  point  has  been  sub- 
sequently considered  by  Baraterius  (i>e  Succestione  A  nti- 
qmstiina  Epitr,  Rom.  1740),  who  gives  A.D.  56-67  as  the 
date  r>f  the  episcopate  of  Linus. 

"^The  statement  of  KuflSnus,  that  Linus  and  Cletus 
were  bishops  in  Rome  while  St.  Peter  was  alive,  has 
been  quoted  in  support  of  a  theory  which  sprang  up  in 
the  17ih  century,  received  the  sanction  even  of  Ham- 
mond in  his  controversy  with  Blondel  (  Works,  ed.  1684, 
ir,  825 ;  Episarpttius  Jura,  v.  1,  §  1 1),  was  held  with  some 
slight  modiiication  by  Baraterius,  and  has  recently  been 
revived.  It  is  supposed  that  Linus  was  bbhop  in  Rome 
only  of  the  Christians  of  (i entile  origin,  while  at  the 
same  time  another  bishop  exercised  the  same  authority 
over  the  Jewish  Christians  there.  TertuUian's  assertion 
(/>«  Prascr,  Haret.  §  32)  that  Clement  [  the  third  bish- 
op] of  Rome  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  has  been 
quote*!  also  as  corroborating  this  theory,  but  it  does  not 
^llow  from  the  words  of  Tcrtullian  that  Clement's  con- 
secration took  place  immediately  bef«>re  he  became  bish- 
op of  Rome;  and  the  statement  of  Ruffinus,  so  far  as  it 
lenils  any  support  to  the  ab<»ve-named  theory,  is  shown 
to  be  without  foundation  by  Pearson  (ii,  3,  4).  Tillc- 
mont's  obser>'ations  (p.  590)  in  reply  to  Pearson  only 
show  that  the  establlnhment  of  two  contemporary  bish- 
ops in  one  city  was  contemplat<Kl  in  ancient  times  as  a 
powible  provisional  arrangement  to  meet  certain  tem{)o- 
rary  difficulties.  The  actual  limitation  of  the  authority 
of  Linus  to  a  section  of  the  Church  in  Rome  remains  to 
be  proved.  Ruffinus's  statement  ought,  doubtless,  to  be 
iuterpreted  in  accordance  with  that  of  his  contempo- 
rary Epiphanius  (.IJr.  llcer,  xxvii,  6,  p.  107),  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Linus  and  Cletus  were  bishops  of  Rome  in  suc- 
cession, not  contemporaneously.  The  facts  were,  how- 
ever, diiTerently  viewed,  (1)  by  an  interpolator  of  the 
(ieMii  Pantijicum  Damtisi,  quoted  by  J.  Voss  in  his  sec- 
ond epistle  to  ^\.  Rivet  ( App.  to  Pearson's  VwdicuE  Irpna- 
tiamB) ;  (2)  by  Bede  ( VUa  S.  lienedicti,  §  7,  p.  146,  edit 
Stevenson),  when  he  was  seeking  a  precedent  for  two 
contemporaneous  abbots  presiding  in  one  monastery , 
and  (3)  by  Rabanus  Maurus  (/>«  ChortpUcopis,  in  0pp. 
ed.  Migne,  iv,  1197),  who  ingeniously  claims  primitive 
authority  for  the  institution  of  chorepLscopi  on  the  sup- 
position that  Linus  and  Cletus  were  never  bishops  with 
full  pt»wers,  but  were  contemporaneous  ch«)repiscopi  em- 
ployed by  St.  Peter  in  his  al>s<M)ce  fnmi  Rome,  and 
at  his  request,  to  ordain  clerg\  men  fur  the  Church  at 
Rfime." 

Linus  vs  reckoned  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  and  in  the 
<«rcek  Mencta,  among  the  seventy  disciploH.  According 
ti>  the  Breviarj',  he  cured  the  possesseil,  rair«cd  the  dead, 
and  was  beheaded  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  Satur- 
ninu^S  although  he  had  resU)red  the  latU>r'H  daughter 
from  a  dangerous  illness.  He  was  buried  in  the  Vatican, 
bv  the  side  «if  St.  Peter.    Various  davs  are  stated  bv  dif- 

•  mm 

ferent  authorities  in  the  Western  Church,  and  by  the 
Eastern  Church,  as  the  day  of  his  death.  According  to 
the  most  generally'  received  tradition,  be  di(>d  on  Sept. 
23.  A  narrative  of  the  roart\Tdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  printed  in  the  Bibliothirca  Pat  rum  (Paris,  ir»44,  vol. 
viii),  and  certain  pontiUcal  decrees,  arc  incorrectly  as- 


cribed to  Linns,  but  he  is  generally  considered  as  the 
author  of  a  history  of  Peter's  dispute  with  Simon  Magus. 
See  Herzog,  Heal-Encyklop.  viii.  421 ;  Lipsius,  Die  Papsi 
Kataloge  Ues  EustMus  (Kiel,  1808, 8vt»). 

Iiinz  or  Lintz,  The  Peace  or,  so  named  after  the 
place  where  it  was  concluded,  Dec.  13,  lO^io,  between 
Rakoczy,  prince  of  'l>ansylvania,  and  the  empen>r  Fer- 
dinand HI,  as  king  of  Hungary',  was  an  event  of  great 
importance  for  the  legal  existence  of  the  Evangelical 
I  Church  in  Hungary'.    Rakoczy,  who  aimed  at  the  crown 
I  of  that  country,  and  relied  on  the  Protestant  jjarty  for 
I  support,  had  concluded  in  April,  1643,  with  Sweden  and 
!  France,  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  against  Fer- 
!  dinand.     In  an  adilress  to  the  Hungarians,  in  which  he 
I  enumerated  their  various  grievances,  he  laid  great  stress 
!  on  the  oppression  of  the  evangelical  party.     He  suc^ 
I  ceeded  in  assembling  an  army,  and  in  obtaining  John 
Kemenyi,  an  experienced  general,  to  command  it.    Swe- 
den sent  liim  soldiers  under  the  renowned  Dugloss,  and 
France  fumbhed  him  with  large  amounts  of  money. 
His  troops  obtained  some  unimportant  advantages  over 
those  of  Frederick,  and  the  Swedish  soldiers  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Imperialists  out  of  several  towns.     This, 
however,  did  not  continue,  and  in  October,  1644,  Rakoc- 
zy began  negotiations  for  peace  with  Ferdinand.     ITie 
advantages  he  asked,  namely,  the  absolute  religious  Ub- 
erty  of  llungary,  etc.,  were  approved  at  Vienna  August 
8,  1645,  and  the  peace  finally  signed  as  above.     The 
most  important  feature  of  the  treaty  is  the  grant  of  re- 
ligious liberty  to  the  Hungarians.     It  gave  permission 
to  all  to  attend  whatever  Church  they  might  choose ; 
ministers  and  preachers  of  all  the  different  confessions 
were  to  be  left  undisturbed,  and  such  as  had  previously 
been  persecuted  and  driven  away  on  account  of  their 
reUgious  principles  were  allowed  to  return,  or  to  be  re- 
called by  their  congregations.   The  churches  and  Church 
property  taken  fn>m  the  evangelical  party  were  restored 
to  their  previous  owners.  The  eighth  article  of  the  sixth 
decree  of  king  Wladislaus  VI  was  re-enacted  against 
those  who  infringed  these  regiUations,  and  made  them 
subject  to  a  trial  and  punishment  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Diet.     These  regulations,  however,  so  favorable  to 
the  Pn>testants,  met  with  great  opposition  at  the  Diet 
of  Presburg  in  1647,  and  were  most  violently  opi)osed  by 
the  Jesuits.    The  Roman  Catholics  refused  to  surrender 
to  the  Protestants  the  churches  they  had  taken  from 
them,  and  the  evangelical  party  finally  agreed  to  accept, 
instead  of  some  400  churches  which  had  been  taken 
from  it,  the  small  number  of  90,  which  had  been  assured 
to  it  by  a  royal  edict,  under  date  of  Feb.  10, 1647.     Sec 
Steph.  Katona,  liistoria  critica  retjum  JIunfftiricorum, 
xxii,  332  sq. ;  Dumont,  Corps  unieersfl  diplt/matique  du 
droit  des  fft-ns,  vi,  1  sq. ;  J.  A.  Fessler,  Die  Getch.  d.  Cn- 
ffitmj  etc.,  ix,  25  sq. ;  Johann  Mailatb,  D.  Reliyionswir- 
ren  in  Ungam  (Regensb.  1845),  pt.  i,  p.  30  »\. ;  Gesch,  d. 
Erangfliscken  Kirche.  in  Ungam  (Beriin,  1854),  p.  199 
sq. ;  History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary,  transL 
by  J.  CVaig  (Boston  and  New  York,  1856, 12mo).     See 
Hungary. 

Lion  (prop.  "^"IX,  ari\  or  tV^^^,  aryeh' ;  Sept  and 
N.  T.  Af wi'),  the  most  powerful,  daring,  and  impressive 
of  all  canjivon>iis  animals,  the  most  magnificent  in  as- 
pect and  awful  in  voice.  Being  very  common  in  Syria 
in  early  times,  the  li(»n  naturally  sup[)lied  many  forcible 
images  to  th<'  poetical  language  of  Scripture,  and  not  a 
few  historical  incidents  in  its  narratives.  This  is  shown 
by  the  great  number  of  passage  where  this  animal,  in 
all  the  stages  of  existence — as  the  whelp,  the  young 
a<lult,  the  fully  mature,  the  lioness — occurs  under  differ- 
ent names,  exhibiting  that  multiplicity  of  denomina- 
tions which  always  results  when  some  great  image  is 
constantly  present  to  the  popular  mind.  Thus  wc  have, 
1.  "l^a,  gt>r,  or  n^ia,  gur  (a  suckling),  a  lion's  ''  whelp,"  a 
very  young  lion  (Gen.  xlix,  9 ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  20 ;  Jer. 
Ii,  38 ;  Ezck.  xix,  2,  3,  5 ;  Nahum  ii,  1 1, 12;.  2.  "T^BS, 
kephir'  (the  shaggy),  a  "young  lion,"  when  first  leaving 
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tho  protrct'tun  of  ihe  old  pair  Id  hunt  independenllv  Ic,  hard  u  ■  rup,  k>  u  (o  cnuh  the  tiwate  at  Ihc  vie 
(Ewk.  xix,  ■.>,  3,  6,  6 :  xli,19;  l>it«.ici,ia:  l>rDv.  xii,  uid  clrui  iu  bones  of  the  fl«sh,  mre  aU  sib«rric<it  k 
1!;  xi,  2!  xxviii,  1 ;  lu.  xxxi,  4;  Jer.  xli,  38;  Hoa.  otherwue  immenwly  Minng,  inuKuJu  M, 
T,  14;  N'ah.  ii,  11;  Znh.  xi.  3),  old  aitiuKh  to  ruar 
(Judg.xiv,  6i  P««.MV,  21,  Pruv.  xii,  12;  Jer.  ii,  15; 
Adhu  iii,  4) ;  brginniiiK  to  wek  prcv  for  ittcir  (Job  iv, 
10;  xixviii,39;  lw.v,29;  Jer.  sxv,»8;  Kzek.xix,3; 
Mtc.v,it)i  and  femrkHU  and  tilood-lhint  J  in  hia  jruuth- 
ful  •tteni.th  (I'm.  xrii,  1£;  xci,  13;  Ita.  xi,  6).  Tbia 
tern  ia  aliia  ua«l  tnj|iically  fur  cnirl  and  bloud-thir*tv 
ramiea  (Ilia,  xixiv.  lU ;  xxxv,  17 ;  Iviii,  6 ;  Jw.  ii,  IS) ; 
Pharauh,  king  of  E({yi'>i  "  '<U«1  ■  "  yimnK  lim  <>f  the 
naluina.''  i  e.  on  enem^  pivwiiii);  araiiiif;  tbem  (Ezek. 
xxxii.  ij ;  it  ii  alau  iumI  of  tho  young  princw  ra  var- 
riota  or  a  Male  (Eirk.  xxxriii,  Id;  Nah.  ii,  13).  3. 
^'HM,  ari'  (Ihe  pullfr  in  pipoct,  plur.  maac.  bi  1  Kiii(;a  x, 
SO,  elaewhere  rem.),  or  n^'^X,  argrh'  (Ihe  lanie  with  n 
para^t^  also  Chold.),  an  adult  and  viKoroug  lion,  a 
lion  harinK  [uureil,  vi|^Unt  and  i>nlciT>riun|;  in  search 
of  prey  (Nab.  ii,tS;  S  Sam.  ivii,  10;  Numb,  xxiii,  24, 
elc.).  Tbii  b  Ihe  common  name  of  Ihe  animaL  4. 
^ri3,  thn'eliid  (the  rwmr),  a  malure  Uun  in  rull 
MrcDgtb  (.lob  iv.  10;  X,  16;  xxviii,  »:  I'M.  xci,  13; 

rpiv.xxvi.ia;  Hoa.T,I4;  xiii.  7).     Urvhart  {llttroz.  ^^ 

1,717)  uoilersianda  Ihe  «irurt*yliiHi  of  Syria  (Pliny,  H.      ,  ""'        """^ 

A",  viii,  IT),  derivinit  the  nune  from  ^ri3,  bi,rt.  bv  an    "'  P™1'P™"  exertion,  and  "■"'««"  to  tie  arif--o^ 
Z  ,..     ■.        m.-     .  ,      -  ilcnce  TThicb  Ibeaf  meana  of  altack  inapiiB.    InAaiafji, 

InurnhBiKe  ofbqujda.  Tbui  denominar.on  may  very  u„„  ,^|v  „,„„„,„„„  ,h,n  nioe  fm  and  a  hair  ftC 
poa«Uy  Tcrer  U,  a  dwmot  variety  of  Wn,  uid  not  to  a  j^e  noae  tu  the  end  oT  the  tail,  though  a  ligrr-^in  h^ 
black  .pecie-  or  r««,  be<-«ue  n«ther  blaek  i»r  white  bee„  ^^^^  „f  j,,^  dimenrion.  but  a  trifle  lea.  than  UK 
".^.rf^^J*°?*"'J.'."ij!!^.ll^'r!j!L"!;  teen  feet.  In  Africa  tbej- are  c.nmdeTaMy  Ui^.^d 
aupiiUed  with  a  much  greater  quanliir  of  mane.  Bub 
d  lijjer  are  furaishtd  with  a  amall  homv  apei  lo 
—a  fact  noted  by  tt 


);  but  the  tfrtn 
i  akin,  not  of  the  fur:  ru 
n  my.  while 


•arrly  n4erreil  to  Ihe  color  of    , 
mine  lion*  have  the  rotmei    j^  __  _ 
other  rac«  it  ia  perTeclly    tl^'u 


black.  An  Aniatic  lumea*,  tbrnwrly  at  Exeter 
had  the  naknl  part  of  the  noae,  tlie  miif  of  Ihe 
and  the  liarc  aolr*  or  all  the  rect  pure 
ftir  ittcif  wia  very  pile  buff.  Yet  al 
niam  arc  nut  unoimmnn  in  the  feline;  the  former  oc- 
cun  in  tiKen,  and  the  lalter  ia  frequent  in  leoparda, 
panther^  and  jaipian.  6.  D^b,  lii'giik  (the  Unxiff),  a 
Here*  lion,  one  in  a  slate  of  fury,  or  rather,  pcrhapa,  a 
poetical  term  for  a  linn  that  ha*  reached  the  ulinuat 
growth  and  effcclivpiiPM  (.lob  iv,  11;  Pmv.  xxx,  30; 
lia.  XXX,  0).  6.  X'Sb,  hbin',  nr  '■sV,  Mi'  (Inving, 
marti^),  hence  afiua,  ^umm  (NumU  xxiv,  9,  IIaa.xiii, 
8l  Joel  i,a:  IK-al.  xxxiii,;>Oi  l'aa.lvii,4;  lu.  v,  29). 
Bocban  (llir-na.  i,  TIH)  im|>poaa  thia  word  not  to  de- 
note the  male  f(na.but  the  Iviiku;  and  (jeseniua  {Tha. 
p.  7331  aava  Ihia  reHla  on  gooil  urounda,  aa  it  ii  coupled 
with  other  uuuoa  deoiitinK  ■  lion,  where  it  ran  hardly 
be  a  mere  avnonvmc  (<icii.x]ix,9;  Numb,  xxiv,  H;  Isa. 
xxx,  6-,  .Vah.ii,'ll);  and  the  paaaagea  in  Job  iv,  II ; 
xxxviii.  Hit;  Enk.  xix,  2,  aoHinl  much  better  with  a 
tiimat  than  with  a  lion.  7.  In  Job  xxviii,  8,  the  Jleb. 
wnnU  Vn^  ^93.  imy  tAu'cAii/i,  are  rendered  "tkt 
liim'i  irM/u."  The  (emiR  pn>i>erly  Hgnily  "ami  of 
pridr~  and  are  apjilied  to  Ihe  larger  lieaaM  of  prey,  aa 
[he  liun,  IcriulAnn,  •»  railed  from  their  proud  gait,  bold- 
nea*.  and  cuuni|^^.  The  lion  ia  oftim  iipokvn  of  aa  "  the 
king  of  Ibo  foml."  ur  "the  kinc  of  bcaata;'  and  in  a 
aimilar  aeiue,  in  Job  xli,  34,  the  leviathan  nr  cnwoilih^ 
a  called  Ihe  "  king  over  all  Ihe  childrrn  o/pridr.'  that 
ia,  the  head  uT  the  animal  creation  (>»  Ituchart,  Uie- 

Aa  "  king  of  beaala,"  "  ihp  Uon  ia  the  largcat  and 
moat  fiirmidalily  armed  of  all  camaaifier  animals,  the 
Indian  tiKiT  alouc  claiming  lo  be  liia  ei|iia].  One  full 
grown,  of  Awalic  race,  wcigha  almvc  4!i0  |iinniK  and 
tbiwe  iif  Africa  often  ai»ve  'Ml  pound*.  The  fall  of  a 
fon^paw  in  Mrikinf;  liaa  " 


uf  late  yearn  (i 


..  ._..,__..  ,  ..Iht  rmetfiliKffM  of  Ihe  0>»i^  if 'I' 
rihe  month,  ^uoiijnai/ A'one/y  .//xiaAiB.  1832,  p.  l«),b«caiii«  ihii 
[,  tbouBh  the  „|^^  ,i^  concealed  in  the  hair  of  Ihe  tip,  and  ii  ""t 
m  and  mela-  ,  j^jj^  ^  j      ^g„     y^^  ^^^  Bingal„  ™™.«-.w  1m 


'i-ilOil.  B 


[»;>„ 


the  i-lnwa,  cutting  four  inclitii  in  <lc|i 

powerfid  Ici  break  the  i-ertchne  of  an  ox.  The  hugi^  iLiim  gc<cg 
laiiiarv  lo'lh  and  Jag|!T<l  molai^  worked  by  pou'erful  When  not 
jawat  and  ihe  tongue  oilircly  coitred  with  bomy  papil-  I  and,  from 


"All  the  varieiieaof  the  lion  ore  ppotted  wh«iwW[* 
but  Ihcy  beeiime  gradually  buff  or  pale.  OceA/rina 
variety,  very  large  in  aizr,  perhapa  a  diatinci  ■I'Ti''' 
haa  a  peculiar  and  moat  ferocio«aphyKOgnoni;-,»il'»" 
Uack  mane  extending  half  way  down  the  back.  •>■! ' 
block  fringe  along  the  alxkimen  and  lip  of  theuiivlili 
tbo«e  of  Soulhem  I'eraiaand  ibeDekkan  arenftd;  il* 
titute  of  thai  defensive  omamenL  The  roaiini;niic 
of  the  apecien  h  notorioua  to  ■  pn.vcrb,  hut  the  wmni* 
cry  of  attack  in  abort, anappiah, and  ►harp"iKitiip)-  rta 
in  alwaya  exiJied  iiy  opimailiun,  and  upon  llnae  «* 
Mona  when  the  litni  aumnHma  up  all  ila  tenon  *"'' 
conihal.  nr^hing  .-an  he  inon  fomiidablf.  It  tbn  >b1>- 
ca  ila  aidea  with  ita  long  tail  ita  mane  apemi  lo  Hk  iw 
aund  like  lifiatlr*  mnnd  ila  head,  Ihe  ^in  aad  >» 
den  of  its  face  are  ail  in  agitation,  ila  hn(»  (iftn*> 
half  cover  ita  glaring  eyeballa,  it  difcOTeta  ila  *«■•*•■ 
ble  teeth  and  tiaigue,  and  exlenda  ita  powtifal*" 
When  it  ii  thun  |>rFpared  Rir  war.  even  the  bnldo  " 
I  the  human  kind  are  daunted  at  ila  ^iproaeh,  Uii  ttnt 
are  (rw  animala  that  will  venture  ringly  to  enW  ''• 
like  all  tlie  fcUiiac,  it  in  more  or  leaa  nocturnal,  t»l ''' 


a  ptvy 


till  afler 


iooa,  but  0 


n  leM  unguinuy  and  viodic- 
In  thoie  regioiu  where  it  hmx 
need  the  dangcroiu  uu  and  combiDatioriB  or 
DO  >ppreb«DBian>  from  his  power.     It  bold- 

tber  serve  u>  proruke  its  rage  than  to  lepnu 
Nor  in  it  daunted  by  the  uppoflition  oT  nam.- 
gle  lion  of  the  dewrt  often  ittacka  an  entire 
id  after  an  ab«linat«  combat,  nhen  it  flnda 

nating  and  stili  facing;  the  en^my  until  it  dtei. 
M*  monofcaiiiout.  the  male  livint;  conitianlly 
NMMiboth  huatin);  logether.or  fui  each  olh- 
m  iaalitletof  whelp*,  and  the  mutual  alTec- 
M  foe  their  offiipri 
I  in  »i»iTni«  duome 
ttr.  Il i* while  KtkLnB prey  forth. 
in  most  dangemu) ;  at  uthei  times 
and  when  presacd  by  hunger  will 

;  eooMquently,  haritig  annual  littt 
*«  eubfl,  they  multiply  rapidly  whe: 
nd.    Zook^ia  consider  Africa  the  prii 


"NatnralUts  are  disposed  to  eonrider  the  lion  aa  a 
I  Eenns,  eonsiatiiiK  of  nme  three  or  four  epeciea.  Two  of 
I  these  are  found  in  Aaia,  the  one  called,  fmm  the  scanti- 
nees  of  ita  mane,  the  tnanelen  lion  {Lro  Gooztrateniu), 
'  fiiund  only  in  Western  India,  and  the  other  furnished 
with  that  appendage  in  it*  ordinary  pnfuaon  {r..Aiial- 
tnu).Hluch  is  aprrad  over  Bengal,  Penia,  the  Euphrate- 
■n  Valley,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia.  This  ii  snaHer, 
and  more  ilifrhtly  built  than  the  African  liana,  with  a 
furofaliBhleryellow.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 
er it  IB  really  more  than  i-ariety." 

"The  lion  of  Talealine  was  in  all  probability  the 
Anialio  rariety,  ducribed  bj-  Aristutle  (//.  A.  ix,  M) 
and  Pliny  (viii,  IH)  as  diatinguished  hy  its  short  curly 
mane,  and  by  being  shorter  and  ruunder  in  thape,  like 
the  sculptured  lioD  found  at  Ailian(Layard.A'urP(A  attd 


>warda  li 


lefurei 


angea.    Sii 


tofMi 
le  south  vT  the  Ner- 


»thei 


larism  ofKoiDBn  gTinde(«  made  among  them, 
diminished  in  number  exceedingly,  although 
nt  day  individuals  are  not  unfre(|uently  seen 
,  within  a  short  distance  of  Ceuu'  (.Kittn). 
t  lions  do  not  exist  in  Palestine,  though  they 

be  found  in  the  desert  on  the  road  to  Egypt 
D«*t'.q/'Ai'.,'SccIsa.Kxx,A).  Tbey  abound 
ka  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Bussorah  and 
ussell..4A7ip«.p.61),and'in  the  marshes  and 
ar  the  rivers  of  llabyhinia  (l^yard,  .ViaenA 
a,  p,  nfti).  This  speties,  according  to  Layard, 
:he  dark  andshamsy  niane  uf  the  African  lion 
though  he  Bilds  in  a  note  that  he  had  seen 
s  RircT  Karan  with  a  long  black  mane.  But, 
IS  have  now  disappeared  froni  Palestine,  they 
'lent  limes  have  been  numerous.  The  names 
lash.  XV.  3i\  Relh-Lebaoth  (.losh.  xix.  6), 
EngaxT,25),andLaish  (Judg.  xviii,7;  1  Sam. 
ere  probably  derived  from  the  preaenee  of.  or 

with  linns,  and  point  (n  the  fact  thai  they 
>  lime  common.  They  had  (heir  lairs  in  the 
ch  have  vanished  with  them  (Jcr.  v,6;  xii, 
it,  4),  in  (lie  tangled  brushwood  T'ler.  iv,  7 ; 
ibsxxviii,-)0).andinlheravesorthe  moun- 
,iT,tl:  Eiek.iix,9,  Nah.ii.12).  The  cane- 
ihe  banks  of  the  Jiinhm,  Ihe  'priilr'  of  the 
heir  favorite  haunt  (Jer.  xllx,  19 :  1, 44  j  Zecb. 
in  this  reedy  cuvert  (Lam.  iii,  10)  they  were 

at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  as  we  leant 
age  of  Johannes  Phncas,  who  traveUed  in  Pal- 
Tda  the  end  of  the  lith  century  <Keland,Pn/. 
hey  aboundeil  in  Ihc  jungles  which  skirt  the 
lesopniamia  (Ammian.  Slarc.  xviii.  7,  S),  and 
!  o!  Xenophon  {I>t  Vemd.  xi)  were  found  in 


4.^> 


Lion  at  Arban. 


Brdj/lon,  p.  278).  It  was  leas  daring  than  the  longer- 
ventured  to  attark  the  flocks  in  the  desert  in  presence 
of  the  shepherd  (Isa.  xxxi,4;  1  Sam.  xvii, S4},  but  laid 
vasie  towns  and  villages  (2  Kuigs  xvii,  26,  26;  Prov. 
xxii,  L3;  xxvi,  13),  and  devoured  men  (1  Kings  xiii,S4 ; 
XX.  36;  2  Kings  xvii,  2G:  Eiek,  xix,  8, 6).     The  shep- 

handed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34), and  the  vivid  Hgure  emp]o}-cd 
by  Amna  (iii,  12),  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  was  but  Ihe 
transcript  of  a  scene  which  he  most  have  often  wit- 
nessed. At  other  times  they  punued  the  animal  in 
large  bands,  raising  loud  shouts  lu  intimidate  him  (Isa. 
xxxi.  4)  and  drive  him  inio  ihe  net  or  pit  Ihey  had  pre- 
pareil  to  catch  him  (Eiek.  xix.  4,  H).  This  method  oT 
capturing  wild  beasts  is  described  by  Xenophon  (De  I'm. 
xi,  4)  and  by  .Shaw,  who  says,  'The  Anba  dig  a  jAt 
wliere  they  are  obeeived  in  enter,  and,  covering  it  over 
lightly  wilh  reeds  or  small  branches  of  trees,  they  fre- 
nuently  decoy  and  catch  them'  (rrareii,  !d  eii.  p.  172). 
Bcnwah,  one  of  David's  heroic  body-guard,  had  distin- 
guished himself  hy  slaying  a  lion  in  his  den  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  20).  The  kings  of  Peraia  bad  a  menagerie  uf 
lions  (as,  gM,  Dan.  vi,  7,  etc.).  \Vhen  captuied  ali\'e 
tbey  were  put  in  a  cage  (Eiek.  xix,  9),  but  it  does  not 
appear  Ilutt  they  were  lamed.    In  the  hunting  scenes  at 


Uon-hnnting— Unn  belDg  let  out  of  a  Cage.    (From 
baa^ellaf  at  Sardaiiapalaa  m,  BiUlah  Kumun.] 


S  LIOS 

idon,  he  mill  remains  M  to  liu  lutDn,     Thai  notbP^  _ 

can  be  moru  KTB|ihic  tbau  tbe  record  ofllie  mantii'*      

(I  Kings  xiii,^},ilitinbe<liGiitt>>hui  char|;e.(tnickdi^^.  - 
from  hia  am.  (iiil  ljin([  deail,  whil«  tbe  liaa  Huidt  .^^ 
liim,  without  tuuchuig  (he  lirelmbody  or  atlacking 

favoritfi  prejr.     (See  eko  U , 


ture  also  with  the  you 

cov«  on  the  'banks  of  i 
knoiK[L-df(e  ur  it 


I;  Nah.U 


1,12.) 


iv,6,6).«nJ 


.n  CJudK. 
luiiuicui  luc  luuiiH  uiiii  cuminr:  Up  fiuDi  tbe  —  ' —         

by  a  chain  is  imonK  the    knoiK[L-df(e  uf  ibe  animal  and  iti  babiu.     Finally.^    -^  ,|, 

ic|nereil  lu  their  riclon  (Ijty-    liiing  in  tbe  den  with  Daniel,  miraculouily  Innn);  ),; 

rnrf /(((ijAm,  p.  188),"     Wilkineon  »ay«:    immiiletted.  Mill  reUin,  in  all  other  ropecla,  the  ^ 
The  woohip  of  the  lioii  waa  parlieulaiiy  reganted  in  '  charactcristica  if  their  nature." 

if  Leouli^ia,  and  ntberdiies  adored  thi»  an- |      "  Tbe  strength  (Judf{.  xiv,  18.  rrov.xxx.SO;  !  ^^ 


■nf,  ■" 

"Tl 

imalaj'the  emblem  uf  more  than  one  deity."  Ilwasthe  |  i,  23),  eoura»(c' CiSam.  xvii,  lOj  Pmv.  xxviii,  I  s^, 
nvnibul  of  itrenBlh.  and  (hcrefure  tjiMcal  of  the  EBj-p-  xni,  4 ;  N'ab.ii,  II),  and  fenicity  ((ien.xlix.S;  JC" 
lianHereulea  (Wilkinson,  .4Nf.AiTO''-v,l''l*).  InlWiy-  xxiv,  »)  of  the  lion  were  ptoverbiaL  The 'liuD--X 
li<D  it  appears  tu  have  been  tbeuuatiim  (o  throw  offend-  waniorBof  (iadwere  nmon)c  Uavid'i  moat  valiant  K: 
en  Ui  he  devoured  by  liiina  kvpt  in  dena  for  that  imr-    {1  t'hroiLxii.H),  ami  the  hero  JudaaMaccalmii    i 

|)iiaei:Dan.vi,T-»t).    Thi:  ■     "       '  -  -    ' 

by  the  evidence  of  aevural 
to  light  by  the  re»aii-hvr 
■ilea  of  Babylon  and  Suna, 
iiig  and  preying  u|iiiu  human 


[From  th 
AaajTian  mniinments  abound  in  lltuatratioi 
huntini;,  which  appoara  to  have  been  a  favori 
eipedally  with  myally  (Layard,  Sianth,  i, 


I  aruipluic  or  in  cast  melal,  ai  (irn- 
plified  in  the  throne  of. Suloioon  (I  King*  x.  ie,N)iB> 
[be  brazen  sea  (1  Kings  vii.  '29,  36).  The  htallHa  *■ 
auiDcd  the  Uun  an  an  emblem  of  the  eon.  of  Ibe  pid  iif 
war.  of  AtM,  Ativl,  Arioth,  Ke,  the  Indian  StTa,rfA> 

names  and  alandardo  of  many  natiuim.  This  ilMrUw 
Dan.  vti,  4.''TheSrat  waa  like  a  linn,  and  bad  nck'i 
winga."  The  Chaldean  or  Bab)-loniau  empiic  it  Lt» 
represented  (gee  Jer.  iv,  7).  Ita  progrcas  10  «hu  ■> 
[hen  do'med  universal  emiure  wa*  rapid,  ami  ibm^ 
it  baa  the  wings  uf  an  eagle  (see  Jer.  ilviij,  40,  oi 
Ezek.  xvii,  3).  It  ia  said  by  Megaalhene*  and  Smt" 
that  this  power  advanced  a>  far  ai  S|ttin.  Vbn  iu 
winge  were  plucked  or  linn  out,  that  is.  wbtn  ii  "■ 
checked  in  ila  prugreaa  by  frequent  defeats,  it 
more  peaceable  and  humane,  aKTecablv  to  "'"' 
""      "   ,  20,  A  re 


m<ii> 


ear.tobem«n[a.nediMt:5.rf<Mff'(Jmlg.  yh,„„uNii,eveh.  SeeCHBBva.  In  Ita.  wdt, l."*' 
»iiii,13;  CIV,  21;  Am.»  in,  4),  aim  used  ot  m  the  lion  of  God,  (he  city  where  David  diwll,"  Jif 
"te"*"'""'^"!'""'"  Ualemia  denoted,  and  Ihelermauacd  appear  to  H(H^ 
naham'  i,l«a.  v,  2B),  ei-    the  utrengtb  of  the  place,  by  which  it  '"''  " 


"The  lerrible  roar  of  the  lion  ia  exprewed  in  Hebrew    'f''''^/''"^  "'  ""I""'?  '■ "-,  "  " ,-  ■--  ,  .,  u, 

bvfourdilferentword.,betweenwbichlhefollowingdis.    t"'  '^^'T'  V^  *"*  ^""^  ^  "^  W ^ 

..  kT !....!„„!,  ^»-i  ^A^^  i\.^i,T    there>*»rchea  of  Ijiyardand  Boltaon  IhesilBof^ 

the  thunder  (Job  xxKTii,4>,<lenoteB  [he  1 

while  aeeking  his  prey;  Cn3, 

prenes  the  cry  which  he  ul[ers 

tim;  n»n.*(^'(lB«.xxxi, 4),  the  growl  with  wbicb 

hedelli«any  attempt  to  anatch  tbe  iiieyfiom  his  teeth  j 

while  lij,  (mTiit'  (Jer.  li,  SH),  which  m  Syriac  is  applied 

tu  the  lmy'"R  "''  tlx'  ■"  "'^  camel,  ia  dewriptive  of  the 

ay  of  the'  young  lions.    If  this  dwrtinction  be  coi 

the  mcanini;  attached  to  tiahnm  will  jnve  force  to  1 

nix,  18.     The  lerms  which  dcMrilie  the  movcmen 

the  animal  are  equally  distiuct  1  ^*5^,rAir>'f(Sen. 

H:  Eiek,slx,!),ina|>pliedlolltecniaohingort1ii' 

aa  well  m  of  any  wilil  beast,  in  his  lair;  nn:^,  lia-iSh',  I  menta 

S:i«.jrif«S«6'  (Job  xxxviii.  40),  and  =•<)(,  6r,A-  (P-a.  x,   ^"'''»'  "'"= '"'  ■  "-'■•"■"^  ■■"■-  •"!  •;";' " —^ 

„,-' V.    ,  .      .         -,-    i!-     I        u    r     I  1       .    !  ni'ni  daii);er,bulotheraconiluile  thalhebailtafflSt'"^ 

B1..0  Ins  lying  m  wul  mhta  den  the  two  f.Tmcr  .I.ik«.   ^„,.  ,^.j,,,^^^,  ^^,^  ^  ^^^^  j^^  ,^^  ^^^  y„  ;,  ,fc, 

tn|Cthepiiaiti>«ortheanimal,and(helattertheeecrei.-y    an;.,i,i,heaire.     That  the  same  avinbol  ahm^  »«*' 

of  the  art:  br7.  rimat'  (Via.  civ,  »»),  ia  used  of  the  !  ,-,„,„  ^  npyieA  V,  oppoKite  chara^ers  is  not  at  all  1^ 

Mealthy  creeping  of  the  linn  after  hii  prey;  am)  p|T.    inisiiig  or  inconaistenl,  unce  dirferenl  qualities  ma]' **', 

limifk'  (IKiit.  xxxiii,  ti).  of  the  leap  with  which  he  ,  »ide  in  the  Bvmbiil,  of  whicli  the  good  may  be  "ifc"^ 

hurls  himself  u|inn  it"  (timith).     "The  Keii|itun's  pre-    to  the  one,  ttie  luul  to  uiotbei.    Thus  ui  the  linn  r  ' 


liea.     SeeAiiiW.    Tk 

savB  (a  Tim.  iv,  17), "  I  waa  defivotil «» 
t  of  tbe  liopL,"  Tbe  general  opinku  i>  tn* 
S'cro  is  here  meant,  or,  rather,  hu  prefect  iElint  0"*^ 
U1US,  to  whom  Nero  committed  the  govemroiBl  ^  '^ 
:ity  (if  lionte  during  his  absence,  with  power  10  {st  V 
ileath  whomsoever  he  pleased.  SeePALi.  Sa,ila^^ 
lierius  died,Harsyaa  saidlo  AgTippa,''Tbcb«i'^ 

espcnkaEalher  of  Artaxe^xe^in  tbeapnr 

lers  of  Ihat  book  (ch.  xiv,  13),  "Psi  s  <■« 


phnl  rlinpten 


0  regard  the  apoetle'a  cxpresaiun  m  a  p*" 


ikitift  piclurvH  of  lions,  tnucheil  with  won-  '  iinitage  and  victory  avci  anlagnnistL   Intbrtriap^^ 
'  fldi-Iity;  even  where  the  animal  isadi-  '  it  may  be  and  is  employed  a>  a  aymbol  of  ChriH.  call^ 

of  IbcAlmighiy,  while  true  (u  bis  mi»- :  the  Lion  uftbeuibe  uf  Jud«h(Uev.  v,  6),  a*  bang  tX^ 
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AmUious  descendant  of  that  tribe,  whose  emblem  was 
he  lion.  In  the  linn  ako  reside  tiercencM  and  rapacity, 
n  this  point  of  \new  it  id  used  as  a  fit  emblem  of  Satan : 
'  Be  flober,  be  vij?ilant ;  becaiuse  your  adversan'  the  <lev- 


to  the  Mven  days  of  the  week,"  and  of  354  sectionii^ 
"acconliiii;  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  lunar  year, 
which  'w  the  Jewish  mode  of  calculation  to  indicate 
that  every  Israelite  is  bound  to  study  bin  religion  ev- 


1,  ms  a  roarinf^  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking;  whom  he  ery  day  of  his  life,  and  to  remove  every  obstruction 
nay  devour**  ( I  Peter  v,  8).  On  the  subject  generally,  I  from  the  boundaries  of  his  faith.**  In  his  treatment  of 
Ke  Uochart,  I/ieroz,  ii,  1  sq.;  Kosenmdller,  AUerth.  IV. :  the  subject,  the  denial  of  the  authenticity  «>f  the  Chris- 
u,lll  sq.;  Wemyss,  Cltivis  iiyinbotint,%y,;  Pinmy  Cy-  \  tian  reli<;ion,  IJpmann  does  not  adopt  any  s^-stematic 
rfajKRclui, S.V.;  Wood, ^i6^  ^1  »i/iki/j(, p.  18  sq.;  Tristram,  I  plan,  but  disciuwes  and  explains  every  fiassa^  of  the 


Natural  Hutory  of  the  Bible,  p.  1 15  sq. 

Iiioness.    See  Liox. 

Up  (nu'r,  sapkah'f  usually  in  the  dual ;  Gr.  x<<^oc)) 
betides  its  literal  sense  (e.  g.  Isa.  xxxNni,  29;  Cant,  iv, 


Hebrew  Bible  which  is  either  adduced  bv  Christians  as 
a  Messianic  prophecy  referring  to  Christ,  or  is  uned  by 
sceptics  and  blaspliemers  to  support  their  sceptioiMm  and 
contempt  for  revelations,  or  is  appealeii  Ui  by  rational- 
istic Jews  to  corr(>l)oratc  their  ri'jection  of  the  dtK'trine 


8, 11 :  V,  13 ;  l»rov.  xxiv,  28),  and  (in  the  original)  met-  „f  creation  out  of  nothing,  the  resurrection  of  the  IxmIv, 
aphoricaUy  for  an  edye  or  Ixinlcr.  as  of  a  cup  (1  Kings  etc,  beginning  with  (leuesis  and  ending  with  Chnmi- 
vii,  26),  of  a  gsrment  (Kxod.  xxvii,  32),  of  a  curtain  1  ^.le^,  acconling  t4>  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew 
(Ex.hL  xxvi,  4;  xxxvi,  lU,  of  the  sea  {lien,  xxii,  17;  ^  rjijI^j^  ^,  that  anv  passage  in  dispute  might  easilv  Ik; 
Exod.  ii,  3 ;  Heb.  xi,  12 ),  of  the  JonUn  (2  Kings  ii,  13 ;  (^,un^l  The  work,  which,  as  we  have  seen  fn>m  its  di- 
Judg.  vii,  22),  is  often  put  as  an  organ  of  speech,  e.  g.  j  ^tsjoiui,  partook  iK.th  of  the  character  of  a  Jewinh  po- 
to^'open  the  li|»,**  i.  c.  to  begin  to  speak  (.lob  xi,  5;  lemic  and  an  O.-T.  a|)ologetic,  was,  until  near  the  middle 
xxxii,  20),  also  to  *•  open  the  lii>s"  (»f  another,  i.  e.  cause  of  the  ICih  centun-,  entirelv  controlled  bv  Jews.  They 
him  to  speak  (Psa.  Ii,  17),  and  to  "refrain  the  lips,"  L  e.  largelv  transcribe*!  and  circulated  it  in  MS.  form  among 
to  keep  silence  (Psa.  xl,  10;  l*n»v.  x.  19).  S.»  speech  th^ir  people  thniughout  the  world;  and  in  the  numer- 
or  discourse  is  said  to  be  '•  ujkju  the  lipn'*  (IVov.  x\-i,  o^^  attacks  which  thev  had  to  sustain  both  from  Chris- 
10;  Psa.  xvi,  4),  once  "under  the  Ups"  (Psa.  cxl,  4;  tians  and  rationalists  'during  tlie  time  of  the  Keforma- 
Kom.  iii,  13 ;  c<»mp.  Ezek.  xxxvi,  3 ),  and  likewise  «  sin-  tion,  this  book  constituted  their  chief  arsenal,  supplving 
ning  with  lii»s"  (Job  ii,  10;  xii,  20;  Psa.  xlv,  3),  and  them  with  weapons  to  defend  themselvtrs.  About  1642 
"  unciR-umcise*!  of  lips,"  L  e.  not  of  ready  speech  (Exod.  the  learned  Hascapan,  then  professor  in  the  liavarian 
vi,  12;,  also  "fruit  of  the  lips,'*  i.  A  praise  (Heb,  xiii,  University  at  Altdorf,  was  engaged  in  a  controvewv 
15;  1  Pet,  iii,  5),  and,  by  a  b.)lder  figure, "  the  calves  of  on  the  questions  at  issue  between  Judaism  and  Chris- 
the  lips.**  i.  e.  thank-<.ffering  (Hos.  xiv,  2);  finally,  the  tianitv  with  a  neighboring  rabbi  residhig  in  Schnei- 
motion  of  the  lips  in  s|)eaking  (Matt,  xv,  8;  Mark  vii,  tach.  Who  in  his  dissertations  fre<iuently  referred  to  thw 
6;  from  Isa.  xxix,  13).  By  metonomy, "  lip"  stands  in  \ifsachon  (a  MS.  copv  made  in  1589),  which  Hasca- 
Scripture  for  »  manner  of  si)eech,  e.  g.  in  nations,  a  dui-  p^n  asked  the  privilege  to  examine.  Kefu&i<l  again 
Uct  ((;en.  xi,  1,  6,  7,  9;  Isa.  xix,  18;  Ezek.  iii,  5,  6;  1  a„,i  ag^in,  he  at  last  called  with  three  of  his  students 
Cor.  xiv,  21,  alluding  Ui  Isa.  xxviii,  11),  or,  in  individ-  „„  the  rabbi,  when  he  pressed  him  in  such  a  man- 
uals, the  mcral  ipiality  of  language,  as  "  lying  li|)s,"  etc.,  ^er  to  pnHluce  the  MS.  that  he  could  not  refiwe.  He 
i  t,fiiUekoo,l  (Prt>v.  x,  18;  comp.  xvii,  4,  7)  or  wiclctii-  \  pretended  to  examine  it,  and  when  the  students  had 
WM  ( Psa.  cxx,  2 ),  truth  ( Prov.  xii,  19) ;  ••  burning  Ups,"  f^irfv  surrounded  the  rabbi,  the  professtir  made  his  wav 
L  e.  anient  professions  ( I»n»v.  xxvi,23);  "sweetness  of  to  the  dwn-,  got  into  a  convevance  which  Was  waiting 
lips,**  L  e.  pleasant  discimrse  (l*rov.  xvi,  22;  so  Zeph.  j  f^r  him,  had  the  MS.  spewlilv  transcribed,  and  onlv  re- 
iii,9;  Isa.vi,5;  Psa.xn,3,4).  To  "  shrK)t  out  the  hp"  !  turned  it  to  the  rabbi  after' much  earnest  solicitation. 
at  aiiy  one,  i.  q.  to  make  mouths,  has  alwaj-s  Uien  an  ^  The  pn.fessor  enrichwl  it  bv  valuable  nc»tes  and  an  in- 
expreswon  of  the  utmost  scorn  and  defiance  (Psa.  xxu,  ^ex,  and  then  presented  the  woric  pn»cumi  in  such  a 
8).     In  like  manner, "  unclean  lips"  are  put  as  a  repre-  ■  aastanllv  manner  to  the  Christian  worW  (Altdorf,  1(J44 ). 


xvii,  4;  comp.  Prov.  xxui,  10:  sjioken  of  as  something  |  ^r^nseil,  TeUi  u/nea  Satame.  (Altdorf.  1G81) ;  Sota,  Liber 
bef(»re   unknown,  Psa.  Ixxxi,  6) ;  elsewhere  in  a  ^^^^.MvtrhnirusdeUroreAi 


dttlterii  Sufju-rtn  (Altdorf.  1674), 


See  ToxorE.  I  for  irreverent  mention,  etc.,  «»f  the  name  of  Jesus.    What 

The  "  upper  lip"  (SfiiT,  $apham\  a  derivative  of  the    punishment  he  sufTereil  is  not  known ;  certain  it  is  tliat 

above),  which  the  leprr  was  refpiired  to  cover  (I^v.    he  was  not  one  ofthe  seveul3'-«even  Jews  who  v/ereex- 

xlii,  45),  refers  U)  the  li|)-bcard  or  muntachutt,  as  the    ecute<l  onthe  day  of  the  dethmnement  of  king  Wcnccs- 

Venet.  Greek  {iivtrraD  tliorc  and  the  Sept.  in  2  Sam.    laus  (Aug.  22,  IKK)^  for  he  mentions  the  (act  himself  in 

xix,  24,  render  it,  being  t  he  Uranl  \\n  the  latter  passage),  |  the  \itgnrhon.     See  (Iriltz.  ft'esch.  der  Jutlrrtj  viii,  70  «}.; 

which  Mephiboshcth  neglected  to  trim  during  David's  .  Fllrat,/;iA/iV>M../M7fiim,ii,403sq.;  Stelnschneider,^Vr/fi- 

alwence  in  token  of  grief.     The  same  praclicc  of  "cov-  '  hfjus  lAbr.  llfhr.  in  liiUioth.  litxUeiana,  coL  1410-1414: 

erinif  the  lip"  with  a  comer  of  one's  garment,  as  if  im>1-    (ieijror.  Pruhrn  JiiiL  Verthitlifping  getjen  Christtiche  An- 

lutt<l  (cump. " unclean  lips"),  as  a  sinn  of  mouniing,  is    f/rije  im  Mitttlaltrr  in  Lifhermamt^a  Itentgrher  Volks^ 

alliided  to  in  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  22 ;  Mio.  iii,  7,  where  the    Kal^mhr  ( Brieg,  1H54),  p.  9  9H\.,  47  sq. ;  Kitto,  t.*yrl,  Jiibl. 

Sept.  has  vrofin,  x^'^'?*     ^^  Morni,  |  Lit.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Lipmann,  Jomtob  (of  Muhlhausen\  also  calle^l    ,  I-^PPe,  ««netimes  also  (but  less  pmi^erly)  Lirnc- 

Tub^omi  p-aT^Sa  — SVJ  C*")   a  Jewish  writer  and    ^^''-T^o^'N  a  small  principality  of  Northern  Cennany. 

Lkk^^Tu    ^- .T.    7  u  ..  '  ««irroun(hMl  on  the  W.aiKl  S.  bv  WestphaHa,  and  <m  the 

nwbi  of  the  Middle  Agw,  was  bj»m.  according  to  some,  i  ,.^,  ^„j  j;,  j,^  Hanover,  Bninswick.  Waldeck,  and  a  de- 

LVT"!!'    '^^"'1'  but  most  authorities  are  now  agreed  I  t,^^hed  portion  of  Hesse-Cassel.  exteii.lK  over  an  area  of 

wat  he  fiounshejl  at  lYague  aUuir  the  middle  of  the  ,438         remile^sndhasa  poptdatron  (IWo)of  I2.V250, 

«0  century.     V*  hile  a  resident  of  the  IJoliemian  ca[»-    ^3;,,,^  iK-hMiging  to  the  Keformed  Church.     The  earli- 

"•*  he  brought  forwanl  his  SUmchon  Cjinsa,  Victor}),    ^^i  juimbitants  were  the  Cherusci:  subsequently  it  wn-* 

J  >Knportant  p(»lemical  work.    It  consifitM  of  seven  parts,    a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Saxons.     The  first  e!«tnl>- 

"'^ded,  he  tells  as  himself  in  his  preface,  "according   lishmeut  of  Chrisiiaiiity  in  that  province  dates  back  to 
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Charlema^inie.    In  the  very  beginning  of  his  war  against  <  1583-1613),  who  had  imbibed  Calvinistic  viewi  at  t 
the  Saxons,  in  772,  he  t(M)k  the  cattrum  .Ki't-fburt/um    court  of  Ca8t«el,  Calvinism  found  an  entxmnce  in  LippK'^ 
(probably  I^ltberg,  on  the  I>iemel.  near  the  S(»uthem    It  commencetlby  the  appointment  of  a  Calviniatic  mis  ^ 
frontier  of  the  pnnci[)ality),  and  there  destroyed  the    ister  to  preat'li  at  Horn  in  1602.     This  pitAcher  at  un*  .ra 
statue  of  the  idol  Irmansaul.     In  776  he  went  to  Lipp-  '.  forbade  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  Catechism  in  the  schotT^  » 

springe,  and  the  following  year  to  Padrabrun  (Pader-  '  adminUtered  the  sacrament  of  the  Ixird'sSupiicr  in  8tn«~-x 

burn),  l)oth  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  province,  Calvinistic  form,  and  established  the  Ueformed  moile  -  ^rj,.  j*" 
obliging  whole  tribes  of  the  conquered  Saxons  to  receive  worship  in  spite  of  the  local  authoritiet)  and  of  the  l>t  ^»  «.  w 
baptism.  In  78;)  Charlemagne  again  vanquished  the  pie.  In  UVib  the  same  step  was  taken  at  Dctmold,  i:  ^tk. 
Saxons  in  the  great  battle  of  Theotmelli  (Dt^tmold),  in  was  sup])orU>d  by  the  government,  notwithstanding  i  jw  -Z  ,% 
the  vcr>'  heart  of  tlie  present  principality.  The  Saxon  opiM»sition  of  the  people  and  city  authorities.  In  iT  .^  ''.i'! 
army  was  entirely  desiroye«l,  and  Charlemagne,  in  com-  manner  Calvinism  was  established  throughout  the  cm:.*'  v  •  *-,«,'* 
memoration  of  this  event,  eret-teti  a  church  which  is  still  tr>',  the  nobility  alone  and  the  city  of  Lemgo  remainS  m-m  jii  ^ 
in  existence.     The  next  Chri^4tnlas  he  spent  at  Ski- _  Lutheran.     It  was  not,  however,  until  1684  that  Calv-^^-  ^.^-  '^ 


droburg-supra-Anibram,  now  S<:hieder,  on  the  Kmmer, 
where  it  is  said  he  also  eri>cted  a  church.     Hut  his  mot>t 


important  men.sure  for  Christianizing  the  country  was    siastical  organization,  which  recognises  as  its  foimul^k. 


isni  was  sanctioned  as  the  state  religion.     In  that  y  ^. 
count  Simon  llenrich  pn>mulgated  the  Reformed 


—  .veir 


confession  the  Catechism  of  Ileidellierg,  und  is  in  ft 
in  our  day.     The  city  of  Iximgo  resisted  theae 
ures,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  1717  an  edict 
ing  its  inhabitants  the  fullest  religious  liberty,  the  tk 
of  ap]^>ointing  tlieir  own  ministers,  etc.     But  as  Kat 


his  establishment  of  the  bishoitric  of  PaderlHmi,  embra- 
cing the  district  of  Lippe  witliin  us  diocese,  f«>r  which 
the  house  of  the  princes  of  Lipi>e  furnished  many  a 
bishop. 

The  Reformation  early  fouml  stnmg  supporters  in 
Lippe.     The  tirnt  city  of  the  province  to  ailopt  it  was    alism  had  obtained  full  control  of  the  Reformed  Ch 
Lemgo,  moved  to  such  a  course  by  Luther's  theses    of  Lii»pe  in  the  IKth  centur>',  upon  reaction  towanUue.    (l'' 
against  indulgences.     Ry  1524  the  Reformation  was    middle  of  the  19th  century  the  whole  countn*,inclu  ^»_/iij^ 
further  advanced  in  this  part  of  (iermany  by  the  adhe-    Lemgii.was  Hubjected  to  the  Reformed  consisuiry.w^  aicA 
rents  it  had  gained  in  the  U)wn  of  Herford,  adjoining  i  however,  by  the  admission  of  one  I^theran  met^^ij^* 
Lemgo,  where  the  works  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  I  l>ecame  a  mixed  consistor\'.     As  an  outline  ufdoct^z^' 
had  been  circulated  freely.     Foremost  among  Lutlic>r  s  |  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  introduced.  ' 

supporters  there   wen^  his  colleagues   the  Augustine  I      In  1885  the  principality  numbered  alK>ut  2700  UK^tatQ 
monks.    One  of  them,  Dr.John  Dreyer,  a  native  of  I/^m-    Catholics,  6500  Lutherans,  1150  Israelites;  the  remain, 
go  and  a  personal  friend  of  Luther,  distiuguishetl  for  his  '  der  In^longed  to  the  Reformed  Church.     The  latter  is 
learning  and  elcHiuence,  was  the  first  to  preach  the  (los-    divideii  into  three  classes,  at  the  head  of  each  of'^hich 
pel  in  llerford.     In  spite  of  the  priests,  the  people  in-    is  a  sn]K-rintendent;  at  the  head  of  the  whole  clergy  i» 
tr<Mluced  the  singing  of  the  (lerman  hymns  of  I^uther    a  sui>erintendent  general  at  Detmold.  '  The  sopmne 
into  their  churches,  and  all  attempts  to  ]>ut  an  end  to  this  ,  ecclesiastical  boanl  for  both  Reformed  and  Lutherub  h 
by  violence  gave  way  before  the  unanimous  will  of  the  '  the  cousistorj*  at  Detmold.    The  principality  has  43  Kr- 
{teople.    The  tirst  to  take  the  decided  step  of  separation    forme<l,  5  Lutlicran,  and  6  Catholic  parishes;  the  Catfa- 
was  Moriz  I*id<^rit,  a  priest,  and  formerly  one  of  the  moat    olics  belong  to  the  <liocese  of  I'aderbom,  in  Wcstpliilia, 
determineil  adversaries  of  the  evangt^lical  dtxitrines,  and    See  Ilerzog,  Heal-Knn/klup&lu ,  viii,  423 ;  Falkmann  ucd 
by  his  influence  the  city  was  carried  for  Luther's  doc-    Preu8s,/-i/7>wr^«'/^i^<v^/CTi  (^Ixjmgo,  1860-4J3,2vob.8ro^: 
trincs.     lipiwtadt  embraced  them  nearly  at  the  same    VaXkmanih lieitrdt/f  zvr  tjtttrh, der  FSrgteHtk.C\h\d.\^7 
time.     The  monks  of  the  Augustine  convent  in  that '  -i'Ki);  and  his  Cm/ Simon  17  zur  Lijtpt  (Dctin.lWtf, 
city,  who  had  sent  two  of  their  number  to  Witt^mlxTg    vol.  i).     (A.  J.  S.) 
to 
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0  be  mstructed  bv  Luther,  on  their  return  preached  the        -  «^,^^^«„i    \,^^.„„.o  /     r   j    •     \  i ;«v-fi 

I     -.v         ;              *    .u           1      rf:..«o.,  i«r  Jjippomani,  AIX)Y8Ius(or^H(to^»clM),bo^Iln>en• 
Tos{>el  With  great  succi-ss  to  the  r»eople  of  Lipi)e  and  of    .  ^^  ■ ,  ,  r^uk „'  m                    i  r     v    v*  .  -:— i  »nA 

.  \ ,     .      ^,               ,  ,,                '  1 1       1*1  ,1.^  »^c  »"  I^^»  was  ahke  n>nownc>d  for  his  hisUfficil  ma 

ieighlM>nng  places;  and  thev  st>  quicklv  advanced  the    i- .,....•  ..    i^^^- .  r     *u  •.       rv   i:/-    Ha 

r  *r    ij  r             .u  1     I            '•       •  %  .    ..-„  nuguistic  Icanuug  and  for  the  puntv  of  his  life    ne 

cause  of  the  Reformers,  that  when  an  inquisitor  was  "  .             i.-  u°    ,  r  \r .  i    .     t-     '          a  ii.>Hr«ntL 

,  ^    , .        f       ,,  ,          •,-.,/'.      ♦      .1     I . ^,r  ^^  "^  ^*"^"  bishop  of  Modena,  V erona,  ana  Berpana 

sent  to  Ln)i>e  from  Cologne  m  lo20  to  stnv  the  heresy,  ,,              .  *•       •              •       .i             7           .  .T.  th* 

Z^  Z.          '  •                ,.    ,      _                    •  I    .  u         •^'  He  waa  active  m  securing  the  poises  assent  ti»  tne 


he  found  the  evangelical  partv  so  stnnig  that  he  gave  . -  ^  ^r*u^  t-:  i«  .♦:  ^  i«        -i'..  'u  i «4«fiir 

„    ^  *^         ,  ..    •   1      .         w    !•    1  transfer  of  the  Indent  me  Council  to  Bologna;  wttwr 

up  all  attempts  to  control  it,  and  returnetl  to  his  home. ^ ^  _,..  ,  ^,_  .  .  ,  .         ,   .        .  '^i  ^rdl 

¥    «too  .u    1  111     *i      II        fiM^    v„  *W'*  years  aftex  the  mterruption  of  the  council  p«r** 

In  1M3  the  town  wa«  U-*,v.;,.\  l.y  tj.c  -lukcs  of  <  levt-.  ,,,^,,^.^  ;,,  ,;,rn.«nv.  an.l  in  1549  one  of  the  three  l««- 

ami  Julier.  and  tl.«  count  of  Liprie  for.o.l   o  «urmulcr.  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^^^^     ^^  p^,^,^,,  ^^^  KefonMlion  W 

The  evanKehca  min.stcn.  were  of  course  ,lnvin  away,  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^        ,^^.  .,,„^^^  „f  ,h,H«i^ 

but  .t  was  no.  loni;  Imfore  ,K.Tn..«..on  was  ^ran  d  f.,r  .^^  ^{Jj  ^^  ^,,^  Uuhemiw.  Brethren.  ».  ib»  thn»i:l' 
the  |>reaching  by  Lutheran  ministers  again.     After  the 
death  of  the  zealous  Koman  Catholic  count  Simon  V,  in 
15^)6,  the  Refonnation  made  more  rapid  progn>ss  in  the 
pn)v 

Jol>» ...      ......... 

igians 
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the  Socinian  movement.     At  the  natioiud  Diet  ufl'^i 

rikau  in  1550.  1551,  and  cs}^)ecially  1555,  the  piernp- 

tives  of  the  CathoUc  bishops  were,  through  ipeciil  in- 


uiiibol 


)n)vince.      The  landgrave  Philip  of  Hessia  and  count    ^  r  .u    i  •       c-  •  in'         !r  j*!.;.^ 

,  ,  ^         ,.         ...       •      1      -•  r4i    r»  r.     flueiice  of  the  king,  Sigismund  II,  greatlv  dinmn 

roljM  von  Hoya,  two  .leterraine,!  [>?"■«"'«•'[  •!'«  Kefor-    ^^^,  ,,^^  p„,te«,a„rtho!;i..«ian.-.uch  »  (Wvin. . 
roat,.m.lK|ca.neK"anl.a„8trftl.echddre.M.fthed<.«.**<l    ,^,,^^,^,      i^zn-were  rec.^,i«..d  a.  imporuuit  «iih«ri- 
.Cf»unl, and cau-Hjd  them  tribe  diligentlv  instructed m  the    ..  .^  _     r  ^-•»u      tu     *i     #     •      .j- u.^niuL 

•n    ,.  \.     .    1  11-     i"r.iu  I    .1   .1  ties  m  matters  of  faith.     The  Confession  of  n»ii». 

Protejttant  doctnnes;  and  when,  in  153«,  lK»th  the  ni)- ;     ,     .    ,  •  _    •     •  i i     *  u  .  m        ^ijaiMil 

I  ad<jpied  ni  a  provincial  sxtiimI  at  Petnkau,  oljuineu 


....       .  ...         ...  , i)rogress  ot  retorm.     His  ellorta  made  him  iwculiidy 

gclical  church  t»rganizatn»n,  which  was  submitted  to  ttie    '     '^    .        .      .        ,.         ^      *•  r*__*    ^     .• k«t  wir 

r.  .  1  .    f    .  1  1  1  ,i--iw.    -  obnoxious  to  the  adherents  of  lTote8tantUHn,Dttt»^^ 

States  and  to  Lutiier, and,  ur»on  approval  (li>iW>.  ir  was  I     ...      ,        ,     ,  n    j-  j      i-u       rii..MMiMi 

,     ,    ,  .,         ,      .  .,  '      .  '  I     ,..       ,  1  11.  .    ,    '  without  marked  success.    He  died  aa  bishop  of  Bi'ip^ 

pn>muli;ated  throughout  the  princiimiitv,  an<l  Protest-    .      .  .  .--n      n  ..  .    •      iimmm. 

^        .^.  '^  ,      ■         '  .    1      I-    1      1  1       in  Augu.st,  l.)oO.     He  wrote  commeiitanes  OD  ucn^^ 

ant  miinsters  were,  evervwhere  appointed.     L  ndcr.liilui    ,.      ,  i  .i     i>    i       i    *  *i  r  .^.IviIm 

I'  .        i-ii"..      1         .1  .^1  •  .      I      Kxodu!*,  and  the  Psalms,  but  thev  ore  of  no  special  V*"* 

von  Lvter,  ol  \\ ittcniberg,  then  general  supinnteml- ,        .  .■  .    r .     7         ti  '  w  ..  «%.i.*  JL*i>w 

^    -•,  .  ,       r  '^  ..  ,       .        \w  the  exfgi'tist  of  i«»-<lav.     See  Wetzer  u.  welte.Ai'^ 

ent  of  Lippe,  a  new  church  organization  was  drawn  up      .       .      ..^  ,.      •,.».•*  ot  ^  t    ^<t.  D^/iHw 

and  printed  in  l.»<l.wuh  the  authorization  of  the  au-  .       ^.      .    „  .     i      i  •    »         •      r^-  «  ^v 

thorities,  and  it  is  »itill  in  our  <lay  m  furcc  among  the  .  »  »        t"  \  ^'y 

Lutheran  commiinit ii>s  rif  i ho  country.  Lipscomb,  Philii*  D..  a  Methodist  Epifoopal n^ 

In  1600,  during  the  nign  of  count  Simon  VI  Cruled  ,  istcr,  was  bom  in  Georgetown,  D.C, in  Octobier,K9& 


LTPSIUS  461  LITANY 

[e  was  concerted  probably  in  early  life,  and  joined  the  |  with  funds,  and  Calvin,  RulUnger,  and  Gemer  in  rain 
laltinaore  Couference  in  18*2^.  Amun^  his  brorhren  in  .  sought  to  obtain  for  Lismanini  leave  to  return  to  Po- 
loiifvrence  attttemblcHi  he  was  pleasant,  attentive  to  bun-  ',  land.  It  was  not  until  1656  that  he  was  (teimitted  to 
iieM.  bafc  in  counciL  He  wait  many  years  one  of  the  ,  return,  but  tlie  kin^^'n  favor  he  never  re|;ainc<l,  notwith- 
lewardd  of  the  Conference.  He  was  also  for  a  time  standing  the  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  the  Polish 
reasiirer  of  the  I'reachers'  Fund  Society.  A  number  of  i  nt)bility  in  his  l)ehalf.  His  Socinian  views  on  the  doo- 
[Ue  years  of  his  ministry  were  given  to  the  servit:e  of  j  trine  of  the  Trinity  served  still  more  to  bring  him  into 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  from  that  work  ,'  discredit.  As  he  attempted  to  make  converts  he  was 
be  retired  in  18ti3  to  a  pUoe  on  the  su[ierannuateil  list.  '  exikil  from  I'oland.  He  naired  to  Konigsberg,  where 
A  minister  of  this  Conference,  who  knew  him  long  and  i  he  became  ctmnsellor  of  duke  Albrechu  About  \it6A 
intimately,  says,  '*  His  life  was  beautiful  in  its  consist-  he  became  distracted  on  account  of  family  difficulties, 
ency."    He  died  m  January,  1870. — Con/,  Minutes^  IH7 i,    and  committe<l  suicide  by  drowning.     His  chief  pro- 


8ch< 

1M7.     His  talent  was  precocious,  - u  u  •         z> -•  /•     l  -    ni     ••  i 

rur  l.ctv^u'*  at  the  age  of  19.     He  was  s^rcretarv  to    ^''['J^'^'L  *"^»  ^''^''?^  ':^'^^"^''!'!''l?  ^"^'J^  » 

cardinal  GranviUe  about  this  time  ( 1572-74).  Lkter,  P:•^•*^f^^.^:!^•k'ft^^TTT""''!L.  v"'''^^^^^^ 
as  pn>fe«sor  of  history  at  Jen*,  lie  became  a  I'rotestant,    A»^A%a<yt^,x,42b;  Hoefer,Aoar.A.<^.6^/*.xxxi,3ob. 

and  remained  such  for  13  years  while  professor  of  an-    ^' '    '     '^ 

cient  languages  at  Ixiyden,  but  subsdiuently  he  rctunicil  List,  Carl  Benjamin,  a  German  theologian,  was 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  made  pn)fessor  bom  at  Mannheim,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Haden,  Feb. 
at  Louvain  (lG()*i).  He  died  March  *2i),  1G0<).  holding  at  5,17*25.  He  attended  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Stras- 
thattimetheappointment  of  historiographer  t(»  the  king  ■■  burg,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Neufchatel  to 
of  Spain.  His  s<*holarship  was  honoreilby  the  |x>pe  and  '  acquire  French.  About  1749  he  was  appointeil  court 
at  several  European  courts.  He  distinguished  hims(*lf  '  dean,  in  1753  third  pastor  of  his  native  city,  and  in  1756 
especially  by  his  commentary  upon  Tacitus,  whose  works  [  first  pastor  of  the  Evangelical- Lutheran  ('hurch,  togeth- 
he  could  re]K>at  word  for  word,  and  by  his  enthusiastic  '  er  with  the  dignity  of  counsellor  of  the  Consistor\'.  He 
regard  for  the  stoical  philosophy.  He  wrot«  I)e  (.'on-  i  died  Jan.  16, 1801.  He  possessed  a  pure,  lil>eral,aud  re- 
atnntia  uutnudnctia  ad  phihsophiam  Stoicam: — Physi-  i  forming  character,  an<l  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  hav- 
ologur  Stniciirnm  libri  trrs  (new  edit.  Antv.  1605,  fol.) :  i  ing  abrogated  the  cusUim  of  joying  for  confession  in  the 
— alsc»  /V  HHfi  rt-fii/ioiWj  etc  His  works  were  colltH'ted  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church.  His  productions,  mostly 
under  the  title  Opera  Omnia  (Antv.  1585;  2<l  edit,  H'<17).  '  of  a  corrective  character  in  liturgy  and  hymns,  were  of 
SeeWetzer  u.Welte,  A'irrA«^n-/x'xUx>n,voLii,8.v.;  ThvoL  '  great  service  to  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  We 
Vmr,  fjTX,  (EU)erf.  1869),  vol.  i,  s.  v.  l  mtmtion  Die  Gtsvhichtt  tier  Kvangtlisch  -  Luthftiitchen 


Liptines  or  Lestines,  Synod  of  (Concilium  U/>-  '  <'<  W'^'w/e  zu  Matmtmm  (Mannheim,  1767,  8vo) :— A>//e 
riiwn*).  This  syn«Mi  was  hel.l  at  LiptinU  or  I^tines,  '  I^ifrfjit  fur  die  Erangtlisch-Lutherischt  Kirche  m  der 
near  the  convent  of  Laul>es.  in  llennegau,  in  743.  by  !  Churpfalz  (ibid.  1783, 8 vo).  See D6nng,C?e/f A r/c  TheoL 
order  of  Carloman,  lionifacius  presiding.     Four  canons  !  ^^*«'*f«/<iMtM,  vol.  ii,8.  v. 


were  pubhsheiL  The  bishops,  earbs  and  governors  pn)m- |      Litany  (Xtravtia,  entreaty),  a  word  the  specific 
c^  t„  observe  the  de*Tt*s  of  the  Omn-    meaning  of  which  has  varietl  consider! 
(.\.D.  74-2).     All  the  clergy,  moreover,    times,  is  used  in  the  liturgical  ser>'ice8  o 

pit>mwe<l  obetlience  to  the  ancient  canons;  the  ablK.ts    t^  designate  a  solemn  act  of  supplication  addressed  with 


cU  of  (rtrmany  (.\.D.  742).  All  the  clergy,  moreover,  times,  is  used  in  the  liturgical  ser>'ice8  of  some  churches 
pit>mise<l  obetlience  to  the  ancient  canons;  the  ablK.ts  t^  designate  a  solemn  act  of  supplication  addressed  with 
and  monks  received  the  order  of  St.  Henwiict,  an<l  a  i  the  object  ofaverting  the  divine  anger,  and  especiall von 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church  was  assigned  for  a  i  cH.-casions  of  public  calamitv.  Hooker,  in  his  EccUiinB- 
time  t<»  the  prince,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  wars  '  tia^^  p,,iify  (b*)ok  v,  p.  265).  has  the  foUowing:  "As 
then  ragmg.     (J.  N.  I .)  |  things  inventeil  for  one  purpose  are  by  use  easily  con- 

Liqaor  (ri;'n,<fc'//i«,a/tnr,fig.ofthe  juice  of  olives  '  verte<l  to  more,  it  grew  that  supplications  with  this  s«>- 
and  grapes,  Ex«U  xxii,  '2*^ ;  3T^,  nw'zeg,  mur,fl,lv,  high-  '  l^mnity  for  the  appeasing  of  (;t)d's  wrath  and  the  avert- 
,    ^  ,     .      ^,     .     .•  «  "\1«.^^      .  I     I,  ling  of  public  evils  wore  of  the  Greek  Church  termed 

ly  ttavoretl  wine, Cant,  vu,  3 ;  n^^^,  mu,hrah  ,  macera-  ,  ^^;^,„,.^,;.  rogations,  of  the  latins.'' 

tion,  i.  e.  dnnk  prepared  by  steeping  grapes,  Numb,  vi,  3).  j  xhe  term  litany  for  a  sui»|)ruatonr  form  of  worship 
See  n  ink,  .  nmong  the  pagans  was  early  adopteil  by  ('hristian  writ- 

laiamanini,  FnANns,  a  Socinian  theologian,  was  ers.  In  the  fourth  centur}'  we  find  such  occasions  as 
bom  at  Corfu  in  the  l>cginning  of  the  16th  centur}-.  ,  litanies  conne<*t«Nl  with  processions,  the  clergy  and  peo- 
He  studieil  in  Italy,  joiuetl  the  Fran('is<*ans,  and  a  few  ;  pie  in  solemn  pnxression  using  certain  forms  of  sup- 
years  after  became  doctor  of  tiieolog\';  removed  to  Po-  >  plication  and  making  s|;>ecial  entreaty  for  deliverance, 
land,  anil  was  ap|K>inteil  by  queen  Bonn,  wife  of  Sigis-  i  Whether  anything  of  this  kind  would  have  l)een  ven- 
mund  I,  her  iireacher  and  ctmfessor.  He  liecame  also  ,  timul  liefore  Christianity  bci^ame  a  *religio  licila'  ( \.I), 
sufKTior  of  the  Francis4'ans  of  Poland,  director  of  all  the  ,  270)  may  Ite  doubted.  The  predominance  of  a  Chris- 
convents  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Clara,  etc.  The  s(M*icty  of  ^  tian  population,  however,  in  certain  localities,  and  the 
Andrew  Friccsio  ^nd  the  reading  of  Ochins  works  Iwi  intervals  of  repose  betwec^n  persecutions,  admit  of  their 
him  to  question  the  authority  of  the  I^>man  <./hur<:h.  ''  |)ossibility  at  an  earlier  period.  In  these  earliest  de- 
yet  be  was  not  dL'*place(l  on  account  of  it,  but  continued  '  velopments,  moreover,  of  the  processional  litany,  wheth- 
in  favor  with  the  queen,  and  was  sent  by  her  to  K(»me,    er  In-fore  or  during  the  fourth  centurj',  they  restetl, 


in  1549,  to  congratulate  Julius  III  on  his  election  as 
pope.  On  his  return  to  Poland  in  1551,Lismanini  l)e- 
came  aequainte<l  with  S(»cinius,  and  it  is  this  association 
that  no  doubt  cave  rise  to  the  mission  with  which  he 
was  intrusted  by  the  king  of  Poland,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  works  fr»r  the  rriyal  library,  but  in 
reality  to  study  the  [K>sition  of  the  Keformation,  and  to 
report  concerning  it.  Lismanini  accordingly  visited 
Padua,  Milan,  and  Switzerland,  where  he  finally  left  his 
order,  embraced  the  Helvetic  confession,  and  marrie<l. 


doubtless,  upon  an  earlier  Christian  habit  and  custom 
— that  of  s|)ecial  seasons  of  prayer  and  supplication. 
These,  in  some  cases,  w(»uld  be  by  the  assembled  Issly 
of  believers  in  their  hous<'.s  or  places  of  asHi>mbling:  in 
others,  for  purposes  of  safety  from  the  fury  of  their  en- 
emies, in  their  individual  homes  and  places  of  alssie. 
Certainly  the  Church  was  not  wanting  in  such  occa- 
si(ms  during  the  first  centuries  of  her  existence,  when 
the  course  pursued  by  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem  (Acta 
xii,  b\  and  for  similar  reasons,  would  need  to  l»e  repeat^ 


The  king,  fearing  to  be  comprr>mLsed  hy  this  overt  act.  j  eiL     Occasions  of  this  {^articular  kind  would  of  course 
broke  all  connection  with  him,  ceased  to  supply  him  |  pass  away  with  the  passing  away  of  persecutioo.     But 
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nt  character  would  take  their  pUce. 

IS  the  times  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian 

to  Christian  prayers,  and  fastinf^  and 

the  removal  of  drou^^ht,  the  repelling 

moderation  of  calamities ;  and  later,  in 

Hfth  centuricH,  we  find  the  same  thin);, 

e  and  in  a  more  formal  manner.     Theo- 

lary  to  a  battle,  spent  the  whole  night  in 

rayer,  and  in  sackcloth  went  with  the 

j)eople  to   make  supplication  in  all  the 

o,  again,  in  the  reign  of  one  of  his  sue- 

emn  litany  or  supplication  on  account  of  a 

uake  was  made  at  Constantinople.    In  these 

.le  element,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 

procession,  was  undoubtedly  present,  and  so 

until  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  the  name 

.ee<l,  being  sometimes  used  simply  to  describe 

of  it.  as  where  seven  litanies  are  directeil  by 

the  (Jreat  to  proceed  from   seven   different 

i  (see  below).    The  processions  of  the  Arians  in 

;s  of  Chr}"so$tom,  and  the  counter  movement,  on 

.,  by  more  splendid  and  imposing  ones,  to  detract 

ny  popularity  which  the  Arians  may  have  at- 

in  this  way,  arc  describe<l  by  Socrates.     It  is  not 

improbable  that  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 

ymns  of  Arius  became  circulated  in  Alexandria  in 

arly  part  of  the  fourth  ceutur}',  and  found  loilgment 

te  minds  of  the  populace. 

he  prevalence  of  litanies  in  the  Western  (^)nirch  may 
.-ecognised  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century; 
(during  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  find  allusion  to 
ge  numl)ers  of  them,  to  be  attended  to  as  a  matter  of 
ecial  appointment.  The  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  51 1, 
pressly  recognises  litanies  as  peciiliarly  solemn  suppli- 
tions,  and  enjoins  their  use  preparatory*  to  the  celebra- 
n  of  a  high  festival.  In  the  Spanish  Church,  in  like 
mner,  they  were  ob8er>'ed  in  the  week  after  Pentect»st. 
her  councils  subsequently  appointed  them  at  a  variety 
other  seasons,  till,  in  the  seventeenth  Council  of  T«>- 
lo,  A-D.  694,  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  use<l 
cc  in  each  month.  By  degrees  they  were  extended 
two  days  in  each  week,  and  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
ing  the  ancient  tdationury  days,  were  set  apart  for  the 
r[)ose.  (iregor}'  the  Great  instituted  a  ser>'ice  at 
me  for  the  *25th  of  April,  which  was  named  Litania 
ptifomiu,  because  a  jirocession  was  formed  in  it  of 
/en  different  classes.  This  service  is  distinguished 
Litania  Major^  from  its  extraordinary  solemnity, 
ic  LUanicB  Minort*^  on  the  other  hand,  are  supposed 
Bingham  to  consist  only  of  a  reftetition  of  Kvpif 
F}7<ro>',  the  customary  response  in  the  larger  supplica- 
ns.  '*  It  was  a  short  form  of  supplication,  used  one 
ty  or  other  in  all  churches,  and  that  as  a  part  of  all 
nr  daily  offices,  whence  it  borroweii  the  name  of  the 
sser  Litany,  in  opposition  to  the  greater  litanies, 
lich  were  distinct,  complete,  and  solemn  ser\'ice8, 
sptetl  to  particular  times  or  extraonIinar\'  o<K*asions. 
nust  note,  further,  that  the  greater  litanies  are  some- 
oes  termed  *■  eromoUigeses" — confessioiiei — because  fast- 
;r,  and  weeping,  and  mouniing,  and  confession  of  sins 
re  usually  enjoined  with  supplication,  to  avert  (ItMl's 
ath,  and  reconcile  him  to  a  sinful  people.**  I)u  Cange 
es  a  passage  fn)m  the  arts  of  the  Ctrnr^  Chrt-jthttriemtfy 
1).  747,  confirming  the  identity  of  litanin  and  rof/atio, 
t  showing  that  originally  there  wa<«  a  distincti<in  l)e- 
een  litania  and  fxainologenut,  Johannes  de  .laiuia 
nis  litany,  pn>perly,  a  service  for  the  dead.  But  I)ii 
nge,  by  the  auth<irities  he  cites  for  tlie  early  litanioK. 
zards  the  assert  ion.  that  they  diffiT  but  little  from 
we  in  modern  usage.  In  the  Wt*steni  litanies  two 
itures  are  lo  l>e  Aiun<l  not  prevalent  in  the  Eastern — 
}  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  apiKtintment  of  stated 
nual  seasons  f«»r  their  use,  as  tlie  n»gati<ui  ilays  of  tlie 
>mish,  and  the  iri-weekly  usage  of  the  Knglish  Church, 
lere  is,  indeed,  mention  made  of  an  annual  litany  in 
nmemoration  of  the  great  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
•■tinian.     But  the  general  and  present  habit  oi  the 


patriarchate  of  ConsUuitiiiople  has  been  and  la  to 

fine  such  services  to  their  original  porpoee — eztrMndr  j 

narv  occasions. 

Freeman  {Principles  ofDiwne  Service,  ii,  826)  iniiia  ■ 
that  in  its  origin  the  litany  ia  distinctly  a  *^  eucharistr  :] 
feature,"  a  series  of  intercessions  closely  associated  wits 
the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  So  we  find  in  the  East,  airx 
so  it  was  originally  in  the  West  als0|  one  most  notabcj 
feature  l)eing  the  pleading  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  \m-^ 
half  of  his  Church.  In  a  Syriac  form  given  by  Rena  .^ 
dot,  the  priest,  taking  the  psitcn  and  cup  in  bis  right  sk.^ 
left  hand,  commemorates  (1)  the  annunciation;  (2)  t'  :^ 
nativity ;  (8 )  the  baptism ;  (4)  the  passion ;  (5)  the  lij 
ing  up  on  the  cross;  (G)  the  life-giving  death;  (7)  ti 
burial;  (^8)  the  resurrection;  (9)  the  session. 
follows  the  remembrance  of  the  departed,  and  then  sr 
plication  for  all,  both  living  and  departed,  ending  ws^ 
three  kyries  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  extended 
charbtic  intercession  St.  Ephraem  the  Syrian 
into  a  very  solemn  hymn  (comp.  Blunt,  Z/tW.  of. 
€mdIIiMt,ThtoL\i.\\l\ 

A»  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  litanies,  which 
prayers,  certain  features  may  be  mentioned  that  dii 
guish  them  from  other  prayers  (the  collects  and  thi 
called  common  prayers),  for  in  the  litany  the 
minister  does  not  pray  alone,  the  people  responding, 
each  separate  petition.     It  is  even  not  absolutely 
MTV  that  the  minister  should  lead,  as  the  whole  m^^- 1 
divided  lietween  two  choirs;  for  we  must  also  n.<«^/^ 
that  the  litany,  occupying  a  medium  position  bet-w-fep 
prayer  and  singing,  may  be  sung  or  spoken,  accoxxItW 
to  the  custom  of  the  place  where  it  is  used.    Some   evju. 
positors  even — Mozart,  for  instance — sometimes  tremted 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  usual  Church  chantx  (tht 
iSfabttt  yfatevy  ReqiiirtHf  etc) ;  but  in  this  case,  by  lustii^ 
the  distinction  between  petitions  and  resy  onsrs,  tbe  lit- 
any  entirely  changed  its  character.     In  the  next  plscp, 
it  must  be  noticed  that  in  all  litanies  prr feeding  theifeA 
<irmation  there  is  great  uniformity.     They  all  begia 
alike — Kt/rie  eltison^  Chritte  elfitattj  and  end  alike— .4^ 
nus  I)ei^  qui  toUi*^  etc.     In  this  respect  they  rwembJe 
the  mass.    A  form  of  supplication  somewhat  resefflbiiag 
a  litany  exists  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions;  as  tbe 
deacon  named  the  subjei'ts  of  petition,  the  people  an- 
swered to  each,  /^<*rr/,  hate  mercy.     That  of  the  ITjurch 
of  England  l)egins  ^-ith  an  invocation  of  the  penoitf  <» 
the  Trinity,  but  uses  the  okl  invocations  in  its  prugre* 
and  close.     In  their  original  purpose  litanies  were  coo 
nected  with  fasting  and  humiliation,  and  were  thereby 
inappropriate  to  the  festal  character  of  the  Sundays' 
vice.    In  this  respect  their  usage  has  been  changctLf 
they  are  now  part  of  divine  service  not  only  on  Sund' 
but  on  the  most  joyous  seasons  of  Christian  comiiK 
ration,  such  as  Easter  and  Christmas  day.     (.hie  o 
last  efforts,  indeed,  in  this  kind  of  compositioo  i 
litany  of  Zinzendorf  for  Easter  morning.    The  or 
arrangement  of  litany  material  may  be  dt»scril>ed  r 
the  invocations,  where  we  find  the  greatest  di 
l>etween  Komish  and  I*rotestant  litanies;  these 
lowed  by  the  deprecations,  from  which  this  kir 
vice   originally  took  its  predominant  chorac* 
come  intercessions  for  various  classes  and  < 
of  men,  the  whole  closing  with  supplications 
audience,  and  blessing  upon  the  worshi])|K»rs 
any  of  the  ('hurch  of  Konie  is  that  of  (Jr 
subsequent  additions.  es[)eeially  in  the  matf 
<'ation  to  the  Ixxly  <»f  Christ,  the  Blessed  Y' 
the  saints    Tlwri'  was  an  earlier  form.lear 
of  Anil»r()'*e,  agn«eing  in  many  re  spinets  wit 
an  an<l  ICn^lish  (see  U-low).    There  was  j 
shape  by  Mamerlius,  bishop  of  Vienna,  a 
l(>(),  whieh  was  used  by  Sidonius  of  Arrar 
in  connection  with  an  invasion  of  the(i( 
usage  of  which  tlie  Council  of  Orleans  < 
of  (Iregory,  however,  composed  during  t' 
Ixjcame  the  prevailing  one,  or  rather  th 
otliers  in  subsequent  use. 
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three  different  forms  now  in  use  in  the  Romish 
m  are  called  the  "litany  of  the  sainttt'*  (which  it* 
at  ancient),  the  "litany  of  the  name  of  Jet»u8," 
! "  litany  of  Our  Laily  of  1»retto."  Of  these  the 
me  haa  a  place  in  the  public  service-books  of  the 
if  on  tlie  rogation  days,  in  the  ordination  service, 
vice  for  the  consecration  of  churches,  the  conse- 

of  cemeteries,  and  many  other  offices.  The  one 
>y  the  name  of  Utatiy  of  the  Miintt  bears  its  name 
le  prayers  it  contains  to  the  saints  for  their  help 
accession  in  behalf  of  the  worshippers.  Almost 
aint  in  the  calendar  of  the  Romish  Church  has  his 
lar  form  in  the  litany.  The  people's  response  in 
lyer  is  Ora  pro  nobuty "  Pray  for  us."  The  lUany 
t  consists  of  a  number  of  arldresses  to  Christ  under 
ious  relations  to  men,  in  connection  with  the  sev- 
tails  of  his  passion,  and  of  adjurations  of  him 
h  the  memory  of  what  he  has  done  and  suffered 
salvation  of  mankind.  The  date  of  this  form  of 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  referred,  with  mucli  proba^ 
'M  the  time  of  St.  lk>mardino  of  Siena,  in  the  L5th 
r.  The  lifanjf  of  Lorttto  [see  Lorktto]  rcsem- 
th  the  above-named  litanies  in  its  opening  ad- 

to  the  Huly  Trinity  and  in  its  closing  petitions 
"  Lamb  of  God,  who  takcth  away  the  sins  of  the 
*  but  the  main  body  of  the  petitions  are  address- 
be  Virgin  Mary  under  various  titles,  some  taken 
he  .Scriptures,  some  from  the  language  of  tlie 
,  some  from  the  mystical  writers  of  the  mediaeval 
u     Neither  this  litany  nor  that  of  Jesus  has  ever 

part  of  any  of  the  ritual  or  liturgical  offices  of 
tholic  Cliurch,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ive  in  various  ways  received  the  sanction  of  the 
:  authorities  of  the  Romish  Church.  Those  of 
itheran  and  English  churches,  which  are  very 
dike,  are  deriveil  from  the  same  source,  being 

in  that  these  invocations  are  expunged, 
ic  Church  of  England  it  was  originally  a  distinct 
,  and  seems  to  have  been  used  at  a  different  time 
from  the  ordinary  morning  service,  and  only  on 

occasions.  In  1544  it  was  given  to  the  people 
!vised  form  by  Henry  Vlll.  Upon  its  insertion 
Prayer-book  published  by  Edward  VI,  A.D.  1549, 
any  was  placed  between  the  communion  office 
e  office  of  baptism,  under  the  title  "  The  Litany 
iffragcs,"  without  any  rubric  for  its  use;  but  at 
d  of  the  communion  office  occurred  the  follow- 
bric:  ''UiJon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  the  Eng- 
lany  shall  be  said  or  sung  in  all  places,  after 
urm  as  is  appointed  by  bis  maje^tty's  injuuc- 
)r  as  it  shall  be  otherwise  appointed  by  his  bigh- 

In  the  revision  of  the  (>)mmon  Prayer  in  155*2, 
any  was  place<l  where  it  now  stands,  and  the  ru- 
as  adde^l  to  "  be  used  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays, 
idays,  and  at  other  times  when  it  shall  be  com- 
d by  the  ordinary."  So  late  as  the  last  revision 
!,  the  litany  continued  a  distinct  service  by  itself, 
imetimes  after  the  morning  prayer  (then  read  at 

early  hour)  was  concluded,  the  people  returning 
between  them.  The  rubric  which  inserts  the  lit- 
ter the  third  collect  in  morning  prayer  is  formecl 

similar  rubric  in  the  Scotch  Common  Prnyer- 
ith  this  difference,  that  the  English  rubric  en- 
he  omission  of  certain  of  the  ordiiiarv  interces- 
prayers;  the  Scotch  rubric,  (m  the  other  han<i, 
expressly,  "  without  the  omission  of  any  jiart  of 
ler  daily  service  of  the  Church  on  those  (lays." 

litany  of  the  (verman  and  Danish  Lutherans 
resembles  that  of  the  Church  of  England  and  that 
Protectant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Unito<l  States 
rica,and  needs,  therefore,  no  special  mention  here, 
ocessional  feature  is  still  retained  in  the  (ireek 
cnan  litanies  on  special  occasions,  but  is  not  their 
accompaniment.  Efforts  towards  its  restoration 
English  and  American  Episcofial  Church  have 
past  ten  years  been  in  progress.  Judging  from 
valcnt  sentiment  of  the  episcopate  in  both  coun- 


tries, and  the  tone  of  the  last  General  Convention  in  tlus, 
the  prospects  of  success  are  not  ver}'  favorable.  See 
Procter,  bimk  of  Common  Praytr,  p.  240  sq. ;  Palmer, 
Orif/inet  Liturgictfj  i,  264  sq.;  Wheatly, Cumt/um  Praytr^ 
p.  163  sq.;  Dean  Stanley  in  Good  Worth  for  1868  (June) ; 
Coleman,  Manuai  of  Prelacy  and  Ritualism^  p.  392  sq. ; 
Christian  A  ntiq,  p.  661 ;  Blunt,  Diet,  Doci,  and  Hist,  Thtol, 
s.  v. ;  Eadie,  EccUaiaitical  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Waloott,  Sa-- 
cred  A  rchoBoUtf/yy  p.  853.     See  Liturgy. 

LitSraB  EncyclXcae,  a  term  used  in  the  Roman 
Oitholic  Church  to  denote  letters  addressed  by  the  poi>e 
to  the  whole  Church,  but  primarily  to  the  clergy  at 
large,  as  representatives  of  the  Clmnrh.  They  are  to 
be  distingiushed  from  apostolical  briefs  and  bulls  as 
never  being  applicable  to  local  or  individual  cases  only. 
They  relate  to  some  general  need  or  tendency  of  a  mor- 
al or  doctrinal  kind  within  the  Church,  or  to  any  sup- 
posed dangers  from  without,  and  contain  the  pope's 
views  on  the  matters  alluded  to,  with  exhortations  to 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the  Church 
at  large  in  the  course  of  conduct  advised.    See  Excyo 

LICA. 

LitSraD  TormSitSB,  or  simply  Format.^,  are  the 
epistles  of  bishops  and  churches  to  others  of  like  char- 
acter, and  are  so  called  because  they  are  framed  after  cer- 
tain prescribed  canonical  rules.  There  have  been  need- 
less discussions  over  the  titness  of  the  expression  for- 
mataf  and  some  would  have  it  to  hefomiali*  (Suetonius, 
DomitiitUf  13) ;  others  will  derive  it  from  ybrma,  rvTrof, 
seal  (hence  formuta^  rtrvTrto^ivti^  equivalent  to  siyil- 
lata)^  etc  Originally  they  were  termed  Kavovucai^  ra- 
nonuxtj  but  afterwards  fornutta.  The  adoption  of  a 
particular  form  was  early  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  alteration  of  and  tam{)ering  with  letters,  of  which 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (f  c.  a.  167),  complaine<l, 
acconiing  to  Eusebius  {iJist.  Ecd,  lib.  iv,  cap.  23),  as  also 
Cyprian  {Epist,  3).  From  the  earliest  times  the  brother- 
ly union  of  the  churches  was  cultivated  by  means  of  a 
regidar  corres{Mmdence,  of  which  Optatus  of  Mileve  says 
in  the  midtlle  of  the  fourth  centurv :  "  Totus  orbis  com- 
mercio  formatarum  in  una  communionis  societate  con- 
conlat,"  The  holy  Scriptures  themselves,  namely,  the 
epistles  of  the  a|M>stles,  served  as  the  Arst  models.  Let- 
ters of  introduction  and  recommendation  of  brethren  to 
the  different  churches  were  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church 
tlie  chief  subject  of  this  correspondence ;  these  were 
called  by  the  apostles  tnftrrariKai  iintrroXai  (2  Cor.  iii, 
1 ),  litfra  commetidatitias.  They  are  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tullian  {Adrersus  hareses,  cap.  20),  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zum  (Oratio,  iii),  and  Sozomen  {Hutt.  Eccl,  lib.  v,  cap. 
10),  etc  The  demand  for  such  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion l)ecame  so  numerous  that  it  was  nece8sar>'  to  frame 
regulations  determining  who  was  and  who  was  not  en- 
titled to  them,  and  in  what  form  thev  should  be  Mrit- 
ten.  The  Ouncil  of  Elvira,  a.  305  (i  310),  c  25,  that 
of  Aries,  a.  314,  c  9,  etc.,  decided  that  biHhoi)s  alone 
should  be  authorized  to  write  them.  Every  traveller, 
whether  laic  or  clerical,  was  to  provide  himself  with 
one.  It  is  said,  cap.  82  (aL  34) :  "  Nullus  episcopns 
peregrinorum  aut  presbyterorum  aut  diaconorum  sine 
commendatitiis  recipiatur  epistolis ;  et  cum  scripta  tle- 
tulerint,  discutiantur  attentius,  et  ita  suscipiantur,  si 
pncdicatores  pietatis  extiterint;  sin  minus,  heec  quie 
sunt  necessaria  subministrantur  eis,  rt  ad  commnnitmem 
nullatenus  admittantur,  quia  |)er  subreptionem  multa 
proveniunt"  (see  Cone,  .4  ntioch,  a.  341  [?  332],  c.  7,  in  c 
9,  dlst.  Ixxi;  African,  i,  a.  506,  c.  2  [c.  21,  dist.  IJ,  c. 
5).  The  defence  of  the  right  of  these  memliers  of  the 
clergy  to  officiate  was  often  withdrawn,  as  by  the  Cottc, 
Chtdcedon,  a.  451,  c.  13,  in  c,  7,  dist.  Ixxi,  etc.  The 
form  of  the  writings  was  taken  from  the  afMistolic  mod- 
els, j^ticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  stateii  in  the 
Council  of  (;halcedon,  451,  that  there  was  a  formula 
established  bv  the  Council  of  Nic«»a;325:  '•  Nicseie  .... 
constitutum.  ut  epistohe  formata?  banc  calculationis  seu 
NUpputationis  halteant  ratior.em,  id  est,  ut  assumantnr 
in  supputationem  prima  Gncca  clementa  I^atris  et  Filii 
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et  Spiritus  Sancti,  hoc  est  ir.  v.  a.  qiue  dcmenta  octo- 
genariunif  ct  quailrinjrcntesimtiiii,  ot  i>rimum  Hif;;inticaiit 
nimieruin.     Petri  quotiue  aiM)st()li  prima  litora,  itl  est 

rr :  ejus  quotjue,  qui  scribit.  epiAcopi  prima  litera ; 

cui  fk:ril)itur  sccunda  litera;  aceipientiH  tertia  litera; 
civitatid  ((uoque,  ile  qua  scribitur.  <{uarta :  et  iiuiictiuiiis, 
quo.'ounque  est  illius  temiKiris,  luimerus  aa^umatur.  At- 
que  ita  hiti  omnibus  (irsei'is  Uteris  ....  in  unum  ducti.s 
unam,  qua'<!unque  fuerit  collecta,  summam  epistola  te- 
neat,  banc  qui  Huseipit  omui  eum  cautela  re({uirat  ex- 
presHe.  Adiiat  pneterea  separatim  in  epi!«tula  etiam 
nonagenarium  et  nonuni  numerum,  qui  secundum  (incca 
elementa  si^iiticat  a/i»)i'."  From  tliese  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation must  be  distinguished  the  kipi\viKa't  lin- 
OToXai^  lUvnr  pncifiar,  a  kind  of  letters  of  dismission 
(hence  also  called  diro\vTiKai\  sutin^  that  the  giver 
was  privy  to  the  lM*arer's  intention  of  traveliinj;  (c.  7,  8, 
Cone.  Aniioch.  a.  5J:J2,  c.  11 ;  Omc.  Chalctd.  451 ;  Omr, 
TniUtin.  a.  G72.  c.  17.  etc.).  Fonnatie  alao  contained 
the  communications  of  one  community  to  another,  such 
as  the  hiformation  concemiiif^  the  election  of  bisho^M, 
etc.  (ypcififtara  ivJuui'irrTiKu ^  Eust^bius,  J/ut.  KixL  lib. 
vii,  cap.  iM) ;  Evagrius,  f/isf.  KccL  lib.  4,  cap.  iv) ;  no-  i 
tiires  of  festivals,  particularly  Easter,  etc.  iypafifiara 
iopraartKu^  iraiT\d\My  tpiftolajX'gtaltt.  pa^chahf^  etc. ;  j 
Cone.  A  reUit.  i,  a.  314,  c.  1 :  Carthatj.  v,  a.  401.  c.  7 ;  lira- 
ear,  ii,  a.  57*J,  c.  7 ;  Gratian,  c.  24-2G.  disu  iii,  *•  de  con- 
secr.**).  The  publication  of  ordinations  was  also  made 
by  fominUr^  as  circulars,  iyKvKXia.  tTrirrroXai,  eirtu-  I 
lareff  traetoruE,  See  I)u  YTtMW.OlosAor.  Lttt.;  Snicer, 
Thf-mur.  ^aL  s.  v.  iiptjviK.',^ ;  F.  B.  Ferrarii  De  anfi^uo  ; 
epistolnnim  ecrlfttinsticarmn  f/enere  (Mcliol.  H>13;  and 
eilit.  <;.Th.  Meier,  Helmsta<lt,  H57^  4to);  Phil.  Priorii 
Jjf  iiterin  eamntich  <iis^f.  cum  apjM'miice  dc  truetoriU  el  \ 
$ynodicis  (Paris,  1075);  J.  K.  Kiesling,  Jk  ittabifi  pnnii' 
Hetx  eeclt:gitr.  nj)e  liternrum  mmmiinicatoriarnm  eounnino  I 
(Li{>8i£e,  1745,  4to) ;  (lonzalez  Tellez.  Kommentar  z.  d,  ' 
hteretalen  (lib.  ii,  tit.  xxii, "/^r  eltneut  ]}trnfrini».^  cap. 
8) ;  Kheinwald,  Kirchliche  A  rehdolot/ie  (IJerlin,  1830). 
— llerzug,  Real'Euvyklop,  s.  v. 

Lith,  Jc»iiANN  WiLiiKi.M  VON,  a  German  the<»Iogian, 
was  boni  at  Anspacb,  in  IJavaria,  Feb.  4, 107^<.  In  WSA 
he  entered  the  Univrrsitv  of  Jena,  and  Urame  in  H3SH 
A.M.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Altdorf  to  continue  his  studies;  in  UI07  he  studied  at 
the  University  of  llalle,  and  in  KJiW  he  was  admitted  to 
the  philosophical  faculty  of  that  university.  His  health 
failing,  he  was  (tbliged  to  leave  for  his  native  city.  In  ; 
1707  he  l)ecame  dean  at  WassertrOdingen.  In  1710  he 
accepted  a  call  to  his  native  city  as  prt»acher  Jif  a  foun- 
dation and  counsellor  of  the  (!onsistorv;  in  addition  to  i 
this,  he  became  in  1714  city  pastor.  He  <lied  March 
\^.  1743.  Von  Litli  re|K'nte<lly  declined  calls  to  far 
higher  dignities  abroad.  His  |M>leniics  against  (,'athol- 
ici.sni  jjrove  him  to  have  l)een  a  man  of  widi'  knowledge 
and  great  acuteness;  and  his  re|H»aiedly  reprinted  sit- 
mons,  and  his  valuable  contributions  txi  the  history  of 
the  Heformation,  give  evidence  of  his  success  as  a  great 
preacher  and  hi.storian.  We  mention  Krldiitfriimj  dt-r 
Jifjmtnatwmhiftorie  ron  15'i4-2H  (Si'hwaluich,  1733, 
8vo;  2d  edit.  ibid.  1731»,  Hvo): — DLtquwfio  de  adorn-  j 
tiotie  pallia  nynsrrrnti,  etc,  (SuabR?i,  1754.  8vo).  See  [ 
D(iring,  Gt-Uhrtc  21u(d.  Ihitischlands.  V(»l.  ii,  s,  v.  I 

Lithuania,  a  grand-duchy  in  Eastern  Europe, 
which  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  the  kingd«>m  of 
Poland,  and  which  ar  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  w;is 
partly  united  with  h'ussia  (the  governments  of  Vilna, 
<inNlii(»,  Mohih-v.  Minsk,  and  VitebskX  partly  with  l*njs- 
sia  (th<*  adminiMrative  di>trict  of  (jombinnen).  The 
area  of  Lithuania  is  alsmt  105,000  square  miles.  In 
the  earii«>st  lii.st<»ric  times  the  countrv  of  the.Lithu- 
anians  was  snbj(>ct  to  the  neight)oring  trilK's,  hi  partiiv 
ular  to  the  liussians  of  Polocz.  As  an  indepemlent 
state  it  appears  for  the  llrst  time  al)out  1217  undi-r 
Ercziwil,  who  thn»\v  off  the  yoke  <»f  Polin'k,  and  ihui- 
quered  Po<llesia,<irodno,  and  Brzesk.    Ebcr%rand,  about 


1220,  began  to  expel  the  Tartan  jfiroin  Lithuania, 
Kingohi,  about  12^)5,  was  the  first  independent  grai. 
duke.     1 1  is  son  Mindore,  who  had  to  cede  Podli 
Samogitia,  and  Courland  to  the  prince  of  Ilalicz  N»> 
gonnl  and  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  wa8  in  1245  baf»lic 
by  the  archbuthop  of  Kiga  and  crowned  as  king ;  buV 
1201  he  afM):(tatizcil  fntm  Christianity,  and  in  1*263 
was  slain  by  Svinlorog,  the  governor  of  Samogitia, 
in  1208  obtained  contnd  of  the  countr\-.     In  P281  Y 

m 

Icsia  was  reunited  with  Lithuania.     In  1282  Witeii 
came  nder  of  Lithuania,  after  murdering  his  prede~r==s^>^~ 
sor.     His  son  (iedinim  (1315-1328)  conquenHi  Si^^e^„... 
gitia  and  a  portion  of  Hussia,  inclusive  of  Kiev, 
founded  the  towns  of  Vilna  and  Troki.     The  mn 
( iedinim,  Olgerd,  wholly  expelled  the  Tartars  froi 
<lolia,  and  citnipiered  the  prince  Demetrius  of  Kw 
Moscow,  in  1333  at  Mosaisk.    His  son  Jagello  was 
tized  on  Feb.  14,  1380,  at  Cracow,  and  on  this  o<.-c=. 
received  the  name  of  Vladislav.     The  marriage  r  j»  fj^^ 
gello  with  the  princess  Hedwig  of  Poland  led  ^  ^^  the 
union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland,  and  made  the    Mjuter 
countrj'  the  greatest  power  <»f  Eastern  Eun>pe.    In    l-Kij^ 
and  again  in  1413,  it  was  stipulatetl  that  the  priu«-t(^(^ 
Poland  and  lithuania  should  only  \ie  elected  wiria  the 
consent  of  both  nations.     Under  Wit4>ld,  who  in   1413 
conquered  Smolensk.  Litliuania  was  a  powerful   state, 
which  embraced,  besides  Lithuania  profter,  the  hujnr 
|x>rti<»n  of  White  and  Ked  Russia,  Samogitia,  and  oih«r 
districts.     After  a  brief  separation  from  Poland  io  the 
15th  century'.  Lithuania  and  Poland  were  reunited  in 
UiO\,  and  af^er  tliis  time  the  union  was  not  again  inter- 
nipted.     In  154)9  even  the  administrative  onicm  vith 
Poland  was  carried  through,  and  the  history  of  Lirbu- 
ania  fully  coincides  with  that  of  Poland.     For  in  ^ 
count  of  the  Heformation,  and  the  sulxiequeut  cunflid^ 
of  the  Roman  (-atholic  hierarchy  with  the  KuwiMg*"^" 
emment.  see  Poi-ash  and  Ri'S.sia.     The  UthlUlni*ll^ 
who  still  numl)er  about  l,.34O.O00  inhabitants,  are  di- 
vide<l  into  three  branches:  1,  the  Lithuanians  proper* 
al)out  717.000.  in  the  Riuwian  government;  2,  th«  Sa- 
mogitians  or  Shamaites,  of  whom  about  808,000  live  n* 
the  district  of  Samogitia.  which  in  1796  was  incorp*^ 
rated  with  Russia,  and  belongs  to  the  government  of 
Vilna,  and  184,(HM)  in  the  former  goveniment  of  A**- 
gustovo  of  Poland :  3.  the  Pnissian  IJthnaniao^  ti*^*^^ 
137,000.     Before  the  partition  of  PoUnd,  neiriy  il»« 
entire  population  of  Lithuania,  which  embraced  Lilt"*' 
anians,  Poles,  and  Little  Russians  or  Ruthenian«,  t>^ 
longHl  to  the  Catholic  Church :  the  Litbuaniuu  »"" 
Poles  to  the  I^tin  rite,  and  the  Little  Rtie#iane  nr  !«'■'' 
thenians  to  the  (Jreek  rite.     The  united  Creek  l»i»li«'I* 
were  in  1H<S9  prevailed  uj  on  to  sever  their  cwinecti»* 
with   the  pojH?  and   unite  with  the  orthalox  Grftf 
Churcli,  whereuixm  the  Russian  government  i>ffiri»Dr 
regarded  the  entire  ix)pu1ation  of  their  dioce*e»  •»  t**^ 
part  of  the  Creek  Churcli.     The  Catliolics  now  coorti- 
tute  a  majority  only  in  the  government  of  Vilni;  t^ 
liave  within  the  Ivoundaries  of  the  ancient  Litboioi* 
the  arcluliocese  of  Mohilev,  and  the  dioceses  rf ^iH 
Samogitia,  and  ^linsk.    The  Protestants  belong  nnjA^ 
to  the  Reformwi  Church,  which  is  divided  intoft»w«ltf- 
tricts,  eacli  of  which  has  a  suiierintcndent  and  vice-^A* 
|>erintendent  at  its  head.     It  has  about  30  ninistet^ 
and  annually  holds  a  synod  which  often  lasts  three* 
four  weeks,  and  which  has  to  be  attende<l  by  all  the  l^ 
memlKTs.  and  by  those  ministers  in  whoec  dirtrirt  ii* 
svntxl  assemblej*.     Evcrv  district  must  be  repiwtti'™ 
either  by  the  president  or  by  the  vice-pn**itlent.   1|* 
meeting  of  tlie  synod  takes  place  ever}'  year  in  » <W- 
fcrcnt  district  and  [larish,  the  cleiigrnum  of  the  littet 
receiving  a  com|>ensati(»n  for  entertuning  tl»e  iiieiBb*n 
of  the  svnod.     The  svnod  rules  the  Refonned  OivsA 
un<ler  the  superintendence  of  the  ministrr  of  St.FWen" 
burg.     It  pays  the  salaries  of  the  clergymen,  atiaid**^ 
the  repairs  of  the  churches,  and  has  also  the  care  of  i" 
K'hools  and  p<M»r-houses.     It  has  from  dotations  an  id* 
imal  revenue  of  22,000  silver  rubles.    The  lAthcitB 
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of  Lithnanu.  which  tats  1m«  niimtrnm,  | 
lioctse  iirCuurlind.  The  nnhoilox  Unik  | 
nr  IJlhuinii  Ihcr  an^-  ' 
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hibiu  [he  lutal  pi^iulilinn,  the  hoaian 
iteBUiitn.  and  I«raelim :  the  remainder  be- 
0  the  unhudux  tintk  Churi'h : 
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vq),  whcie  a  Jn/iiR  iir  palanquin  fur  the 
iT  a  priiu'c-ly  iKTAiua^re,  borne  by  hand  or 
inkb^ii.  ur  |iprh«|»  on  the  Iwrks  of  ani- 
intly  referreil  lu.  'llie  oriKiital  term  oc- 
e  only  iii  Kumb.  vi,  3,  in  the  phnue  P'sii 
ab,earU  n/the  WWp  kind,  A.  V,  "rarfm/ 
etc  it  LI  iLwil  of  The  Imce  and  cmnmoilioiu 
Inyrd  for  the  traiupiirtatton  of  the  mate- 
iiitute  oT  Ihc  labemaolp,  lieiii);  drawn  by  ; 
«iii  thcrefure  licniHeii  jimperly  a  hand- 


nuUrily  ■ 


'  whecl-varriage. 

now,  in  lue  among  tlic 
bomo  uiwn  the  ihoul- 


uid  apprar  to  have  been  luai  Tor  cam-iiii; 
oaideialion  uliiirt  distant™  i>n  visiiM.  likv 
lira  oT  a  liinn«r  day  in  Knglaiid  («i.-e  Wil- 
Kg.  i,T»).  In  l^t.  iii,  9,  we  lliui  the  wiml 
>9>a'(pcTfaapsariirri^i(ExypliaiiJwunll, 
f,  Vuig.  firmlam,  which  orcurs  nowbi'n' 
I  un^,  and  ia  applied  in  a  vehicle  lunl  liy 
1,  In  Lhc  immeduitc  context  itiadeacrilicil 
of  a  framework  of  ce<lat-w<iud,  in  which 
er  Btani'hiuni  nijiportiuK  a  giM  ruliiif;. 
e-cnvered  aeal.  and  an  embmiilered  run. 
sent  from  the  Jrwi>>h  laitin.  Tiiie  word  in 
aiiiit"  ill  our  Autbiirizeil  Ver:viin.allhiiti;-h 
her  wiinl  hi  r«iidereii  in  that 
ui  a  miTiny  niurt.and  ta  luiial 
kind  nf  anlan,  litter,  ur  rathe, 
at  pcnamaKFg  and  woDH^n  were  Imrne  fi 
e.  "The  name  as  well  m  the  i.lijwt ; 
l^geata  that  it  may  have  been  nearly 
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Hodem  Peralaa  aoTored  Palasqaln. 
on  two  ilroiif;  piilea,  like  ihoae  of  our  aedan  chair.  Thia 
frame  in  ffejierallv  covered  with  cloth,  and  haa  a  door^ 
wimelimeBoflatiioe-work.at  each  aide.  It  ia  carried  by 
two  mulea.  one  between  the  poloa  iiefnTe,  the  other  be- 
hind. Theiie  conveyancen  are  uaed  by  tgi^at  peiaona 
when  diapiwed  for  retirement  or  eaae  during  a  journey, 
or  when  sick  or  feeble  thniu);h  agei  but  they  are  chiefly 
iiaed  by  ladiea  uf  conxidvrilion  in  their  Journeys"  (Kit- 
to).  Some  readera  may  remember  the  ''litter  of  red 
chilh.  adotneil  with  pearia  and  jewel^"  luffethcr  with  ten 
mulu  (lo  liear  it  by  tuma\wluch  king  Zahr-Sliah  pre- 
pared for  the  Juuniey  of  his  daughter  (.Lane'a  A  rabiiai 
Si'jhit.  i,  5'iH).  Thia  waa  doublU-m  of  the  kind  which 
is  borne  by  four  mules,  two  behind  and  two  before.  In 
Arabia,  or  in  couniriea  where  Arabian  uaagcg  prevail, 
Iwn  camebi  are  uanally  employed  to  bear  the  takhl- 

^K  the  head  of  the  hindmost  of  the  animals  ia  bent 
punfully  down  under  the  vehicle.    Thia  is  the  must 


Doable  Palnnqnln  of  Hodem  Syria, 
romfortable  kind  of  litter,  and  two  light  persnita  may 
travel  in  it.    "Ttx  tkihriryrh  ia  another  kind  of  camel- 
litter,  rCAemblini;  the  Indian  AardriA,  by  which  name 
(or  rather  hikkij'i  it  ia  sometimea  called.     It  is  com- 
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posed  of  members  lately  (1868)  seceded  from  the  Bns- 
8o-Greek  Church  at  Atkarsk,  in  the  province  of  Sar- 
atoff  and  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Tsaritzin.     The  se- 
cedcra  from  the  orthodox  Church,  or  founders  of  this 
new  sect,  were  only  uxteen  persons  in  number.   *'  They 
set  up  a  new  religion,  and  began  to  preach  a  gospel  of 
their  own  devising."  They  condemned  saints  and  altar- 
pieces  as  idolatrous,  and  abandoned  the  use  of  bread  and 
¥rine  in  the  sacrament.     Before  they  founded  the  new 
("hurch,  which,  they  claim,  Christ  commanded  them  to 
do,  they  were  immersed,  and  also  fasted  and  changed 
their  names.     "  They  have  no  priesta,  and  hardly  any 
form  of  prayer.     They  keep  no  images,  use  no  wafers, 
and  make  no  sacred  oil.      Instead  of  tlie  consecrated 
bread,  they  bake  a  cake,  which  they  afterwards  worship, 
as  a  special  gift  from  God.     This  cake  is  like  a  penny 
bun  in  shape  and  size,  but  in  the  minds  of  these  fAttU 
Chrutiiins  it  possesses  a  i)otent  virtue  and  a  mystic 
charm"  (Dixon,  Free  Ritstut,  p.  143,  144).     The  name 
they  bear  they  gave  themselves.     Persecuted  by  the 
government,  they  have  increased  and  are  daily  iucreaa- 
ing  in  numlicrs.     Sec  Russia.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Little  Horn.     See  Antichrist;  Daxieu 

Littlejohn,  John,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Penrith,  Curabexland  G>.,  Eng., 
Dec.  7,  1756;  emigratetl  to  Mar}'land  about  1767;  re- 
ceived a  respectable  education ;  was  converted  in  1774 ; 
entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1776 ;  located  on  ac- 
count of  poor  health  in  1778;  removed  to  Kentucky  in 
1818;  re-entered  the  Baltira(»re  Conference  in  1831,  and 
was  the  same  year  traiibfcrreil  t(»  the  Kentucky  Coufer- 
ejice  as  a  superannuate,  and  died  May  13, 1836.  He  pos- 
sessed considerable  mental  power  and  much  elotiucnce. 
His  piety  was  deep  and  fruitful,  and  his  ministrations 
were  weighty  and  very  useful. — Miiiutts  of  Confertncts, 
ii,486.     (G.L.T.) 

Littleton.  Adam,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  Nov.  8, 1627,  at  Hales  Owen,  Shropshire,  and 
was  educated  first  at  Westminster  School,  and  later 
(1647)  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  lie  was  ejected 
by  the  Parliamentary  visitors  in  1648.  He  was  after- 
ward usher,  and  taught  as  secon<l  master  at  Westmin- 
ster School  (1658).  He  became  rector  of  Chelsea  in 
1674,  and  the  same  year  was  made  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, and  received  a  grant  to  succeed  Dr.  Busby  in 
the  mastership  of  that  school  He  had  for  some  years 
been  the  king's  chaplain,  and  in  1670  received  bis  de- 
gree in  divinity,  which  was  conferred  ufmn  him  with- 
out taking  any  in  arts,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
merit.  He  was  for  some  time  subdean  of  Wei^tminstcr, 
and  in  1687  was  transferred  to  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldersgate,  London,  which  he  held  four  years.  He  died 
June  30,  1694.  He  was  an  excellent  philologist  and 
grammarian,  learned  in  the  Oriental  languages  and  Kab- 
binical  lore.  He  was  the  author  of  a  lAiiin  IHcfionary, 
long  |>opular,  but  finally  superseded  by  Ainsworth's.  He 
also  published  many  sermons  and  other  works. — Thomas, 
hioyr,  I)ict,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  liibUog.  s.  v. 

Littleton,  Edward,  LUD.,  an  English  divine, 
was  born  alMMit  the  opening  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
fducatetl  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  enter- 
ftig  the  latter  in  1716.  He  early  turned  his  attention 
t4>  poetr>',  but  he  also  studied  philosophy.  In  1720  Mr. 
littleton  was  recalled  to  Eton  as  an  assistant  in  the 
school,  and  in  1727  was  elected  a  fellow,  and  presented 
to  the  living  of  Maple  Derham  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
was  appointed  .June  9, 1730,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  died  in  1734.  He  ftublished  poems  and  sev- 
eral discourses.  He  was  an  admired  j»reacher  and  ex- 
cellent scholar. — General  liiog,  IHct.  s.  v. 

Liturgy  (Greek  Xeiroi'pyi'a),  a  finiction,  service,  or 
<loty  of  a  public  character.  These  public  ser^•ices  or 
duties  among  the  (ireeks  were  frequently,  if  not  al- 
ways, connected  with  religious  i<lea8  or  ceremonies  of 
some  kind,  even  when  the  duties  themselves  were  of  a 


secular  character— those,  for  instance,  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  super>'ision  of  theatrical  exhibitions  or  the 
presiding  in  the  public  assemblies.    The  religious  meaiH 
ing  of  the  word  in  such  case  was  not  necessarily  in- 
volved.   In  Isa.  vii,  30  (Sept.),  the  idea  of  religious  ser- 
vice predominates;  in  Rom.  xiii,  6,  that  of  the  secular,  as 
under  God;  and  again,  in  Luke  i,  23,  and  in  Heb.  x,  11, 
it  refers  to  the  priestly  function.     At  a  later  (leriod  we 
find  it  used  by  Eusebius  {Life  of  Conttantinfj  iv,  47)  in 
speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.     By  a 
ver>'  natural  process,  the  word,  which  thus  designated 
'  the  public  function  or  service  performed  by  the  minis- 
'  tr}%  l)ecame  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  the  form  it- 
self— the  form  of  words  in  which  such  service  was  ren- 
'  dered,  ami  thus,  certainly  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
i  centurj',  we  find  in  the  Church,  in  the  present  sense  of 
,  the  word  liturgies,  forms  for  the  conducting  of  public 
'  worship  and  the  adminUtration  of  sacraments. 
j      I.  JtwUh  IMurgiet, — This  subject  has,  of  course,  ita 
connection  with  the  question  of  a  similar  state  of  things 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation.     Were  there  liturgioii 
forms  among  the  Jews,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ?    We 
find  among  the  (ireeks  and  Romans  certain  set  forms  in 
connection  with  their  sacrifices,  passing,  it  would  seem, 
from  mouth  to  mouth  of  successive  priestly  generations, 
and  a  usual  form  of  prayer  for  the  civil  magistrate 
(Dollinger's    Heathenism   and  Jndaimt,   i,  221-225); 
among  the  sacred  books  of  Imlia,  hymns  and  prayera 
to  be  used  on  stated  occasions  (MUller*s  Chips  fnm  a 
I  Gemuin  Workshop^  i,  297) ;  and  in  the  Roman  and  in  the 
j  Mohammedan  worship,  formulae  of  a  similar  character 
I  (Lane's  Moil,  Egypt,  i,  120  sq.).    How  was  it  in  this  niat- 
i  ter  with  the  Jews?     There  was,  of  coun«e,  a  ritual* of 
j  form ;  but  was  there  with  it  also  a  form  of  words?    The 
'  reading  of  the  law,  although  enjoineii,  could  hardly  be 
said  to  meet  this  demand.     There  are,  however,  special i 
forms  in  the  Tentateuch  which  are  liturgical  in  tbe^d 
stricter  sense  of  tliat  expression.     Some  of  these  hareE*  -s^ 
reference  to  i)ossible  contingencies,  and  would  therefoio  m< 
I  be  only  occasional  in  th<>ir  employment.     Instances  of^c^ 
!  this  class  may  be  f(»und  in  the  formula  (Deut.  xxi,  19 V<"  ^ 
I  where  complaint  should  lie  made  to  the  elden  by  par*' 
'  ents  against  a  n*belliou8  and  incorrigible  son.     (.if  sim- 
j  ilar  character  is  the  formula  (Deut,  xxv,  8, 9)  connecteo-r^  J 
•  with  the  refusal  to  take  the  widow  of  a  deceased  bmth-aC  Ji 
I  er  or  nearest  kinsman,  and  so  perpetuate  his  name  um-M. 
Israel.    Another,  again,  of  the  same  class,  was  that  ap-^r^-^ 
pointed  to  be  used  by  the  eldexs  and  prieata  (Deut  X3 
I  1-9)  of  any  locality  in  which  the  body  of  a  murderc<»' 
person  should  be  found;  and  still  another,  and  more  or«-^ 
I  the  nature  of  a  stated  religious  serx'ice,  was  the  pre-^^""^ 
I  scribed  declaration  and  mode  of  proceeding  connecte»"^»  ^ 
'  with  the  going  out  to  battle  (Deut,  xx,  1-8).     The*^*^ 
I  were  occasional  and  contingent.     For  some  of  their»  ^^ 
there  might  never  be  the  actual  usage,  as  was  probably ^*^ 
I  the  case  with  the  first — that  of  the  complaint  again^-^' 
,  and  the  execution  of  a  rebellious  son.     But  there  wcr**  ^^ 
'  others  of  a  ni<»re  stated  character,  having  reference  x^M 
regularly  occurring  seasons  and  ceremonies  when  the:^^  * 
I  were  required  to  be  used.     The  priestly  bene«iiciiui^*-^ 
repeate<l,  it  would  se<>m.  upon  every  special  gatherin-^*  - 
of  the  people  (Numb.  vi.  23-27),  is  an  instance  of  th'  ^  ^ 
I  class.     The  form  of  offering  of  the  first-fruits  (Deu^  -^ 
xxvi,  1-15)  is  another:  in  this  latter  the  person  makiiK' 
!  the  offering  uses  the  formula,  the  priest  receiving  il 
offering;  and  still  another  is  the  appointed  formula  < 
I  commination  by  the  tribes  at  Ebal  and  (ieriziro,  tl 
I  Invites  repeating  the  curse,  the  whole  people  followii 
with  the  solemn  amen.     Distinct,  moreover,  from  th< 
were  certain  transactions,  in  which,  without  any  specific 
form,  the  ofiicial  was  nMpiired  to  uae  certain  words.    T 
confession  by  the  high-priest  of  the  sins  of  the  peop:'^^ 
over  the  head  of  the  sca|>c-goat  ia  one  of  these ;  in  a"^  '7 
such  case,  a  set  form,  passing  from  priestly  father  to  sC^^ 
not  improbably  came  into  use.     The  liturgical  we     ^ 
the  Psalms  in  the  Temple  worship  wan,  of  cmirse^     ^ 
matter  of  much  later  arrangement.   The  fiftieth  chap^^* 
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iciu  describes  an  exceptional  sen'ice,  and  is,  '  social  as  of  individual  existence.     "  The  first  compila- 

0  indefinite  in  \tA  language  tu  justify  any    tion  of  a  liturgy  is  recorded  of  Amram  Gaon  (A.D.  870- 
a  to  its  liturgical  character.     During  this    880) ;  the  first  that  has  survived  is  that  of  Saadja  Gaon 
!ver,  between  the  ca]>tivity  and  the  times    (d.  A.D.  942).     These  early  collections  of  prayers  gen- 
Testament,  there  comes  to  view  another    crally  contained  also  compositions  from  the  hand  of  the 

1  development  of  Judaism  which  has  its  ^  com|)iler,  and  minor  additions,  such  as  ethical  tracts, 
rith  this  subject— that  of  the  worship  of  the  i  almanacs,  etc.,  and  were  called  Siddurin  (Orders,  Kitu- 

This,  which  in  all  pn^bability  originated  |  als),  embracing  the  whole  calendar  year,  week-days  and 
captivity,  and  in  the  effort  to  supply  the  new  moons,  fasts  and  festivals.  Later,  the  term  was 
ned  by  the  lo.ss  of  the  worship  of  the  Temple,  |  restricted  to  the  week-day  ritual,  that  for  the  festivals 
ny  respects  be  like  that  Temple  worship ;  in  |  being  called  Machzor  (Cycle).  Besides  these,  we  find 
rrom  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  would  be  j  the  <SV/tcAo//i,  or  Penitential  Prayers;  A'inoM,  or  Elegies ; 
It.  The  greatest  of  these  diversities  would  |  Hoihanak^y  or  Hosannahs  (for  the  seventh  day  of  the 
;t  of  the  necessary  presence  of  the  sacrificial  |  Feast  of  Tabernacles) ;  and  Biik<uhothy  or  Special  Sup- 
element  in  the  eicrvicc  of  the  Temple,  their  '  plications,  chiefly  for  private  devotion.  The  Karaites 
hat  of  the  synagogue.  In  the  Temple  the  \  (q.  v.),  being  harshly  treated  in  these  liturgies,  e8))ecial- 
l  psalms  of  praise  before  the  altar,  and  the  ly  by  Saadja,  have  distinct  compilations.  The  first  of 
led  the  people.  In  the  synagogue  there  I  these  was  made  by  David  ben-Hassan  about  A.D.  960 
9  connected  with  the  reading  of  certain  sjje-  I  (compare  Kule,  Karaites^  p.  88, 104  sq.,  118, 136  sq.,  178 
s  of  Scripture,  of  which  are  distinctly  dis-  |  note).  The  public  prayers  were  for  a  long  time  only 
•  ** chief  groups,  around  which,  &s  time  wore  i  said  by  the  public  reader  {Chasan^  Sheliach  Zibbur)^  the 
nous  mass  of  liturgical  poetry  clustered —  |  people  joining  in  silent  responses  and  amens.  These 
Skema  ('  Hear,  Israel.*  etc),  being  a  coUec-  i  readers  by  degrees — chiefly  from  the  10th  century — iu- 
hree  Biblical  pieces  ( Deut.  vi,  4-9 ;  xi,  18-  I  troduced  occasional  prayers  (Piutim)  of  their  own,  over 
jcv,  37^1),  expressive  of  the  unity  of  God  i  and  above  those  used  of  yore.  The  materials  were 
nory  of  his  government  over  Israel,  strung  I  taken  from  the  Halachah  as  well  as  the  Haggadah  (q. 
:h(»ut  any  extraneous  addition ;  the  second,  |  v.) ;  religious  doctrine,  history,  saga,  angelology,  and 
A,  or  Prayer,  by  way  of  eminence  (adopted  '  mysticism,  intersiiersed  with  Biblic^  verses,  arc  thus 
ias*s\//arr//,Sur.  ii,  40;  comp.  v.  15),  consist-  \  found  put  together  like  a  mosaic  of  the  most  original 
ain  number  of  supplications,  wit  }i  a  hymnal  i  and  fantastic,  often  grand  and  brilliant,  and  often  ob- 
and  conclusion,  and  followed  by  tlic  priest-  |  scure  and  feeble  kind ;  and  the  pure  Hebrew  in  many 

The  single  portions  of  this  [irayer  grad-  i  cases  made  room  for  a  corrupt  Chaldee.     We  can  only 


sed  to  eighteen,  and  the  prayer  itself  re- 
ame  Shemomih  Esreh  (eighteen ;  aftem'anls, 
ireased  to  nineteen:  the  additional  one  is 
in  the  prayer,  and  is  against  apostates  [  to 
]  and  heretics  [all  who  refused  the  Talmud], 
tnsequently  the  Karaites).     The  first  addi- 


point  out  here  the  two  chief  groups  of  religious  poetry 
— viz.  the  Arabic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  French- 
German  school  on  the  other.  The  most  eminent  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pajtanic  age  (ending  c.  IKX))  is  Eleazar 
Biribi  Kalir.  Among  the  most  celebrated  jioets  in  his 
maimer  are  Meshulam  b.-Kalonym(»s  of  Lucca,  Solomon 
Shetmi  formed  the  introductory  thanksgiv-  '  b.-Jehuda  of  Babylon,  R  Gerson,  Klia  b.-Menabem  of 
renewed  day  (in  accordance  with  the  ordi-  '  Mans,  Benjamin  b.-Serach,  Jacob  Zom  Elem,  Eliezer 
every  supplication  must  be  preceded  by  a  |  b.-Samuel,  Kalonym(»s  b.-Moses,  Solomon  Isaaki.  Of 
inks)  calletl  Jozer  (Creator  of  Ught,  etc.),  to  '  exclusively  Spanish  poets  of  this  peri<id,  the  most  bril- 
joined  the  three  Holies  {Ophan)^  and  the  sup-  ,  liant  are  Jehuda  Ilalevi,  Solomon  b.-Gabirol,  Josef  ibn- 
spiritual  enlightening  in  the  divine  law  |  Abitur,  Isaac  ibn-(iiat,  Abraham  Abn-Rsra, Moses  ben- 
Between  theShema  and  the  Tephillah  was  ,  Nachman,  etc  When,  however,  in  the  beginning  of 
fieulah  (Lil)eration),  or  praise  for  the  mirac-  '  the  13th  century',  secret  doctrine  and  philosophy,  casu- 
rancc  from  Egypt  and  the  constant  watch-  istry  and  dialectics,  became  the  paramount  study,  the 
idence.  A  Ka<hlUh  (Sanctification  or  Ben-  ,  cultivation  of  the  Pint  became  neglected,  and  but  few, 
d  certain  psalms  seem  to  have  concluded  ;  and  for  the  most  part  insignificant,  are  the  writere  of 
of  that  fMiriod.  This  was  the  order  of  the  liturgical  pieces  from  this  time  downwards"  (Chambers). 
•r  morning  prayer,  and  very  similar  to  this  Comp.  Zunz,  Synaffotfale  Poesie  dfs  MitteUilffrit,  p.  59  scj. 
'iribfOX  evening  prayer;  while  in  the  Min-  |  These  liturgies,  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  different  coun- 
moon  prayer,  the  Shema  was  omitte<l.  On  tries,  were  naturally  subject  to  great  variation,  not  only 
Sabbath  and  feast  days,  the  general  order  '  in  their  order,  but  also  in  their  c<»ntents.  Even  in>our 
le  as  on  week  days;  but  since  the  festive  i  day  there  exists  the  greatest  variety  imaginable  in  the 
»vemde  all  individual  sorrow  and  supplica-  |  synagogues  of  even  one  and  the  same  country,  due,  in  a 
termeiliate  portion  of  the  Tephillah  was  ,  measure,  also  to  the  influence  of  the  reformatory  move- 
ording  to  the  special  significance  and  the  '  ments.  See  Judaism.  Particularly  worthy  of  note  are 
the  day  of  the  solemnity,  and  additional  the  rituals  of  (iermany  (Poland),  of  France,  Spain,  and 
i  intro<luced  for  these  extraordinary  occa-  Portugal  (Sefanlim),  Italy  (Rome),  the  Levant  (Ro- 
K)nding  to  the  additional  sacrifice  in  the  magna),  and  even  of  some  special  towns,  like  Avignon, 
varying  according  to  the  special  solemnity  Carpentras,  Monti)ellier.  The  rituals  of  Barbary  (Al- 
UuMuph,  Xfilah,  etc.)"  (Chambers ).  Com-  giers.  Tripoli,  Oran,  Morocco,  etc.)  are  of  Spanish  origin, 
ge,  frUrwiurtion  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  367  I  The  Juda*o-Chinese  liturgj',  it  may  be  observed  by  the 
IX,  ii,  100-170.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noted  j  way,  consists  only  of  pieces  from  the  Bible.  Yet,  in 
Temple  worship  there  were  occasions  and  j  the  main  body  of  their  principal  prayers,  all  these  lit- 
s  in  which  the  individual  worshipper  might ;  urgies  agree.  As  illustrative  of  these  unessential  di- 
plague  of  hb  own  heart,  make  individual  \  verHities,we  give  the  prayer  of  the  Shemonah  Esreh, 
,or  offer  individual  thanksgiving.  Thus  it  i  which  has  been  added  to  the  numl>er  since  the  destruc- 
time  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  Jewish  '  tion  of  the  second  Temple^  but  which  now  stands  as  the 
ice  then,  under  the  influence  of  liabbinism,  '  twelfth,  and  shows  its  manifest  reference  to  the  follow- 
er of  the  fact  that  the  synagogue,  so  far  as  '  ers  of  the  Nazarene :  *'  Let  there  be  no  hope  to  those 
pplies  the  absence  of  the  Temple,  have  l)een  |  who  apostatize  from  the  true  religion ;  and  let  heretics, 
I  enlarged,  and  extend  to  nuTnl>crless  panic-  !  how  many  s<K»ver  they  be,  all  i>erish  as  in  a  moment; 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  the  whole  life  |  and  let  the  kingdom  of  priile  be  speedily  r(K)ted  out  and 
iern  Jew  is  regulated  by  Rabbinic  forms,  that  |  broken  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lonl  our  God, 
I  rubric  for  ever>'  moment  and  movement  of  i  who  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  bringeat  down  the 
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proud"  (Prideaux).  "  Let  slanderers  have  no  hope,  and 
all  presumptuous  apostates  perish  as  in  a  moment ;  and 
may  thine  enemies,  and  those  who  hate  thee,  be  sudden- 
ly cut  offf  and  all  those  who  act  wickedly  be  suddenly 
broken,  consumed,  and  rooted  out;  and  humble  tliuu 
them  speedily  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  dcstroyest  the  enemies  and  humblest  the  proud" 
(Spanish  and  Portufifuese  Jews'  Prayer-book).  That  in 
the  (ierman  and  Polish  Jews'  Prayer-l)ook  is  more  brief, 
and  less  pointed  in  its  application  to  apostates,  i.  e.  Jews 
converted  to  Christianity.  There  are  translations  and 
commentaries  on  them  in  most  of  the  modem  languages. 
In  the  orthodox  congregations,  these  forms  of  prayer, 
whether  fur  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  or  for  domes- 
tic and  private  use,  are  all  appointed  to  be  said  in  He- 
brew. One  of  the  best  move^  in  this  direction  is  the 
effort  within  the  last  century  to  remedy  this  evil  by 
parallel  translations.  In  this  country  the  service-books 
in  the  s>niagogues  are  usually  of  this  kind :  either  the 
Hebrew  on  one  page  and  the  English  on  the  other,  or 
both  in  parallel  columns  on  the  same  page. 

II.  Early  Christian  Liturgies,  —  1.  Their  Origin,  —  So 
far  as  regards  the  primitive  or  apostolic  age,  the  only 
trace  of  anything  of  that  kind  is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Amen  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  16;  this  latter  an  un- 
doubted importation  from  the  synagogue.  As,  more- 
over, we  find  the  Master,  with  the  twelve,  singing  a  hymn, 
one  of  the  psalms  probably,  on  the  night  of  the  last  sup- 
per, it  is  not  improbable  that  such  portions  of  Old-Testa- 
ment Scripture,  with  which  the  early  believers  had  been 
already  familiar  in  the  synagogue,  should  have  still  found 
favor  in  the  Church.  Kven  in  free  prayer  fragments  and 
sentences  of  old  devotional  forms,  almost  spontaneous 
through  earlier  use  and  sacred  association,  would  natu- 
rally find  utterance.  Tliis,  however,  would  be  the  ex- 
ception. Christian  prayer,  for  its  own  full  and  |)eculiar 
utterance,  must  find  its  own  peculiar  modes  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  it  would  baptize  into  a  new  life  and  meaning 
any  of  those  familiar  expressions,  the  fragments  of  an 
earlier  devotion.  That  men,  however,  who  had  been 
accujstomed  to  liturgical  worship  under  the  old  system 
should  gradually  go  into  it  under  the  new,  b  not  at  all 
Buqirising;  and  to  this  special  inducements  before  very 
long  were  presented.  The  demand  for  some  form  of  pro- 
fession of  faith,  of  a  definition  of  the  faith,  as  dissensions 
and  heresies  arose,  would  be  one  of  these  occasions.  The 
form  of  prayer  given  by  the  Master,  in  its  present  usage, 
would  become  the  nucleus  of  others.  The  fact,  again, 
that  the  most  solemn  act  of  Christian  communion,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  involved  in  the  distribution  of  the  ele- 
ments a  form  of  action,  and  that  this  action,  in  its  origi- 
nal institution,  had  been  accompanied  by  words,  would 
have  a  like  infiuence.  That  everj'  thing  in  this  respect, 
if  n<Jt  purely  extemporaneous,  was  excoeiiingly  simple  in 
the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  is  very  manifest  from  his  own 
writings.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny  {Kp.  ad  Traj.  in  Kp,  x,  97). 

2.  Primitive  Tyjw, — ^The  earliest  form  in  which  litur- 
gical arrangement,  to  any  extent,  is  found,  is  that  which 
prcJH'nts  itself  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  onler  of  daily  service,  as  given  in  these 
Constitutions :  After  the  morning  psalm  (the  eixty-thini 
of  our  enumeration),  prayers  were  offered  for  the  several 
classes  of  catechumens,  of  persons  possessed  by  evil  spir- 
its, and  candidates  for  baptism,  for  penitents,  and  for  the 
faithful  or  communicants,  for  the  (teace  of  the  world,  and 
for  the  wliole  state  of  Christ's  C'hurch.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a  short  bidding  prayer  for  preservation  in  the  en- 
suhig  day,  and  by  the  bishop's  commendation  or  thanks- 
giving, and  by  his  imposition  of  hands  or  benediction. 
The  morning  sor\'ice  was  much  frequented  by  people 
of  all  st)rts.  The  evening  8er^'ice  was  much  the  same 
with  that  of  the  morning,  except  that  Psalm  cxl  (Psalm 
cxii  of  the  present  enumeration)  introduced  the  ser- 
Tic<%  and  that  a  special  collect  seems  to  have  I)een  used 
Boinotimes  at  the  setting  up  of  the  lights.  See  Servuk. 
This  work,  a  fabrication  by  an  unknown  author,  and  tak- 


ing its  present  form  about  the  close  of  the  third  century. 
contains  internal  evidence  (see  Schaff,  Churdi  History^  i, 
441 ;  that  much  of  its  material  belongs  to  an  earlier  date. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  affording  a  type  of  the  liturgi- 
'  cal  worship  in  use  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  i>eriod.     Bunsen  {Christiatiify  imd  J/onXtW,  voL 
ii)  has  attempted  to  construct,  out  of  fragments  of  this 
,  and  other  liturgies,  the  probable  form  of  worship  then 
I  prevailing.     Krabbe,  in  his  prize  essay  on  this  subject, 
!  regards  the  eighth  book  as  of  later  date  than  the  oth- 
I  ers.     Kurtz,  agreeing  with  Bunsen,  substantially  finds 
I  in  this  work  the  earliest  extant  form  of  liturgical  ar- 
'  rangement,  and  the  type  of  those  of  a  later  |>enod. 
I  While,  therefore,  apocryphal  as  to  its  name  and  claims, 
I  yet  in  the  character  of  its  material,  in  its  peculiarity  of 
I  structure,  in  tlie  estimation  which  it  enjoyed,  and  in  its 
j  infiuence  u|)on  later  forms  of  devotion,  it  is  of  great  his- 
I  torical  significance.     Taking  it  as  it  comes  to  our  day, 
I  the  eighth  book  contains  an  order  of  prayer,  praise,  read- 
I  ing,  and  sermon,  followed  by  the  dismissal  successively 
of  the  catechumens,  the  penitents,  and  the  possessed. 
I  After  this  comes  the  order  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the 
faithful,  beginning  with  intercessory  prayer,  this  follow- 
ed by  collects  and  responses,  the  fraternal  kiss,  warnings 
against  unworthy  reception  of  communion,  with  suita- 
ble hymns,  prayers,  and  doxologies.     Mucli  of  this  ma- 
terial, as  already  hinted,  is  probably  of  a  much  earUcr 
date  than  that  of  its  unknown  last  compiler.   The  hymn 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  may  have  been  the  same  of  whiclu 
Justin  and  Pliny  speak,  or  an  enlargement  of  iu     Thi^^ 
liturgy'  is  remarkable,  as  contrasted  with  subsequent  lit  — 
urgics,  in  that  it  wants  the  Lord's  Prayer.     The 
eral  spirit  and  tone  pervading  all  its  forms  afford  giat 
ful  indication  of  the  interior  Christian  life  of  that  perid 

8.  Classijicativti, — Thb  brings  us  to  the  particular  li^F4 
urgies  which  found  acceptance  and  usage  in  particul^^..^ 
communities.  One  remark  in  connection  with  the^  ^ 
needs  to  be  made.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  litv  :^ 
gical  infiuences  of  the  synagogue  in  shaping  the  w  —^ 
ship  of  the  early  Church,  they  had,  by  this  time,  b» 
sui)erseded  by  another  of  a  much  more  objectioi 
character,  that  of  the  Temple.  In  other  words,  the  ^ 
erdotal  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  sacri 
idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  making  themselves 
not  only  in  the  substance,  but  in  the  minutie  of  - 

which  the  liturgies  were  assuming.     Of  these  litu nrj 

there  is  to  be  made  the  general  division  of  Hasten — :^m^ 
Western. 

(a.)  Liturgies  of  the  Eastern  Churches, — Chront.->Ji:j^ 
cally  those  of  the  Oriental  Church  first  demand  es^  ^jji/. 
nation.     (1.)  The  earliest,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Jeru  ts^^km 
or  Ant ioch,  ascribed  to  the  apostle  James ;  thetirsft  wrvi/ 
in  it,  o  \if)kvc — a  wonl  never  used  by  apostolic  men  in 
speaking  of  the  Christian  ministry' — puts  the  seal  ofi^ 
robation  upon  every  such  claim.     The  same  may  be  stad 
as  to  another  anachronism,  the  word  opoovoio^  apfifed 
to  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity*.    Putting  aside,  tbere- 
fore,  such  claim,  as  also  the  stranger  notion  that  the 
'  apostle  in  1  Vox,  ii,  9,  t)uotes  from  this  liturgy  nlha 
'  than  that  the  litui^st  quotes  from  hun,  we  may  Mill  nc* 
'  ognisc  in  this  early  form  of  CThristian  wiMrship  featura 
I  of  peculiar  interest.     It  is  still  used  on  St  Jamwadaj 
I  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi{K*lago,  andistbepit^ 
I  tern  of  two  others,  those  of  Basil  and  Chrysostom.  l^)^ 
I  tions  of  it  may  have  existed  at  an  earlier  period,  tat  in 
i  its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
centur\-.     For  the  distinction  between  the  orthodox 
Greek  and  the  Monophysite  Syrian  forms  of  thi«  Ktiff- 
gy,  see  Palmer,  Origif,es  Liturgical  voL  L    The  Wttf' 
the  Monophysite  form,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  still  in  '•f ' 
and  in  l)oth  are  portions  of  the  material  to  be  ItHUid  ia 
that  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

(2.)  The  second  of  these  litui^gies  is  that  of  the  Atex-- 

andrian  Church,  called  that  of  St.  Mark,  but,  qoi^^    ^ 

I  clearly  as  that  of  St.  James,  betraying  its  later  ^•"^'■^^at 

'.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  two,  there  may  be  materiiJ^Sw-  -""^ 

1  viously  existing ;  but  the  probftbilities  Inrtiritr^^^li —  ^^ 
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AlexaDilria  as  the  author  of  it  in  itit  prcssent  shape.  The 
effort  has  been  made  to  separate  in  it  the  apostolic  from 
the  later  elements,  as  is  also  attempted  by  Nealo  with 
that  of  St.  James.  As  the  object  of  this  effort  seems  to  bo 
to  prove  the  sacerdotal  character  of  apostolic  Christiani- 
ty, so  all  sacerdotal  elements  become  proof  of  a|)ostolic 
authorship.  The  conclusion  is  as  false  as  the  premise. 
The  special  historical  interest  of  this  liturgy  of  St. 
Mark  b  its  relation  to  those  of  the  Coptic  and  Ethio- 
])ic  churches,  of  which  it  forms  the  main  constituent. 
Tlic  remark  of  l*a)mer  as  to  its  claim  to  inspired  author- 
ship is  well  worthy  of  attention.  *'  In  my  opuiion,"  says 
he, "  this  appellation  of  St,  Mark's  liturgy  began  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  centur\', 
after  Basil  had  comiK)^d  his  liturgy,  which  was  the  tirst 
that  bore  the  name  of  any  man.  Other  churches  then 
gave  their  liturgies  the  names  of  their  founders,  and  so 
the  Alexandrians  and  Egyptians  gave  theirs  the  name  of 
3Iark,  while  they  of  Jenisalcm  and  Antioch  called  theirs 
8r.  James's,  and  early  in  the  Hftth  century  it  appears  that 
Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  perfected  and  improved 
the  liturgy  of  St. Mark,  from  whence  thLn  improved  lit* 
urgy  came  to  be  called  by  the  Monopliysites  St,  Cyril's, 
and  by  the  orthodox  St,  Mark's."  The  peculiarity  of 
this  last,  in  Neale's  estimation,  is  the  difference  from 
other  lit4irgies  in  the  position  of  the  great  intercession 
for  quick  and  dead.  That  such  intercession  found  place 
in  any  of  them  is  evidence  of  their  post-apostolic  origin. 
(3.)  The  third  and  last  of  these  liturgies  is  that  of 
C»iarea  or  Byzantium,  composed  prol>ably  by  Basil  of 
Cwaarea,  and  held  to  have  been  recast  and  enlarged  by 
Chrysostom ;  but  more  properly,  perhaps,  both  these  are 
to  be  regarded  as  elaborations  of  that  of  St.  James.  They, 
moreover,  have  historical  and  moral  significance  in  the 
fact  that,  through  the  Byzantine  Church,  they  have  been 
received  into  that  of  Russia,  and  are  used  in  its  patriarch- 
ates, each  for  special  occasions,  at  the  present  time. 
Such  additions,  of  course,  have  been  made  as  have  l>een 
rendered  necessary  through  peculiarities  of  Greek  wor- 
ship, and  accumulation  of  ritualistic  minutiae  comuiginto 
use  since  these  liturgies  in  their  original  forms  were  in- 
troduced. They  now  contain  expressions  not  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Chrj-sostom :  e.  g.  the  appellation  of 
Mother  of  (iod,  given  to  the  Virgin  Mar>%  which  was 
not  heard  of  until  after  the  third  General  Council  at 
Epheaufl  [A.D.43I] — the  body  which  condemned  the 
doctrines  of  Nestorius — held  24  years  after  the  death  of 
Chrysostom. 

From  these  Oriental  liturgies  have  spnmg  others,  va- 
riously modified  to  meet  doctrinal  and  other  exigencies. 
The  largest  number  is  from  that  of  Jerusalem,  the  next 
from  that  of  Basil.  The  most  important  is  that  of  the 
Armenians,  Monophysite,  those  of  the  Nestorians,  and 
that  of  Malabar.  For  discussion  as  t(»  the  special  origin 
of  these  subonlinate  forms,  and  the  principles  of  classi- 
fication, see  Palmer's  Oriffines  LUurgictE^  voL  i ;  Neale's 
Primiiire  Liturgies ;  Kiddle,  Christian  A  ntiquitieSj  bk.  iv, 
eh.  i,  sec.  6. 

(b.)  Liturgies  of  the  Western  Church,  — In  the  West 
liturgical  development  went  on  with  less  rapidity.    (1.) 
That  of  the  Roman  Church,  under  the  influence  of  the 
sort  of  feeling  alluded  to  al)ove  in  the  quotation  fmm 
Palmer,  after  it  came  into  use,  received  the  name  of  Pe- 
ter, and  was  traceil  to  his  authorshii).     In  point  r>f  fact, 
it  probably  first  assumed  definite  shape  un<ler  Ijao  the 
Great  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  was  add- 
ed to  by  Gelasius  during  the  latter  half  of  the  same 
century,  elaborated  again  by  Gregory  the  Great  not 
very  long  after,  and  through  his  influence  secured  its 
«l«^n  and  position.    »*His  Ordo  et  Canon  Misso, 
™»Jung  lUowance  for  the  unavoidable  changes  taking 
!*•*  in  it  during  the  centnries  mten-ening,  was  settled 
«n«r  Pius  V,  1670,  as  the  Missale  Romanorum.    It  was 
^^  ander  Clement  VII  and  Uriian  VIII,  and  ftirms 
*.  ^  pnesent  time  the  liturgical  text  of  Romish  wor- 


*5P^(P«lnicr,  in  Herzog).    The  Liturgy  ofMiUin 


seems 


^^  6000  rery  much  the  same  as  that  of  Rome  prior 


to  the  alterations  of  the  latter  under  Gregory.  These 
differences,  at  the  greatest,  were  not  of  an  essential  cliar- 
acter.  The  question  of  the  independence  of  the  Mi- 
lanese and  the  supremacv  of  the  Romans  was  probably 
the  great  issue  ui)on  which  these  differences  turned. 
As  nothing  less  than  apostolicity  could  enable  the  lit- 
urg}*^  of  Milan  to  sustain  itself  in  such  a  conflict,  its  ori- 
gin was  traced  to  Barnabas;  and  miracles,  it  was  be- 
lieved, had  been  wnmght  for  its  preservation  against 
the  efforts  of  (iregor^-  and  Hadrian  to  bring  it  to  the 
form  of  that  of  Rome.  The  severest  point  of  this  oon- 
fiict  was  doubtless  when  Charlemagne  abolished  the 
Ambrosian  Chant  throughout  the  West  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  singing-schools  under  Roman  instruct4»rs  to 
teach  the  Gre^rian.  The  attachment  of  the  i)eoplo 
and  clergy  of  Milan,  however,  to  their  liturgy  could  not 
be  overcome,  and  it  is  still  in  their  possession.  Alex- 
ander VI  established  it  expressly  as  the  "■  Ritus  Ambro- 
sianus.'* 

Of  even  greater  interest  than  the  Roman  liturgy  are 
the  (vallican  and  the  Mozarabic. 

(2.)  The  former  of  these,  the  Gallican,  claims,  and  it 
would  seem  justly,  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  of 
Rome.  The  connection  of  Gaulish  Christianity  with 
that  of  Asia,  whether  through  the  person  of  Irena'us  or 
by  earlier  missionaries,  would  lead  to  a  liturgical  devel- 
opment of  an  independent  character.  It  was  displaced 
by  the  Roman  liturgy  during  the  Carolingian  sera,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  almost  lost  sight  of  and  forgotteiu 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  or  appealed  to  in 
the  various  conflicts  of  prerogative  between  the  French 
monarchs  and  the  pope,  and  no  allusion  to  its  existence 
is  made  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Public  attention 
was  again  called  to  it  during  the  controversies  of  the 
ICth  century.  Interest  both  of  a  literary  and  doctrinal 
character  has  been  exhibited  in  connection  with  this 
liturgy.  But  there  seems  to  be  but  little  probability 
of  its  restoration  to  use.  While  unlike  in  certain  spe- 
cialities, its  differences  from  the  Roman  liturgy  are  not 
essential  Like  the  others  preceding,  it  has  been  traced 
to  the  hand  of  an  apostle — to  the  Church  at  Lyons, 
through  that  of  Ephesus,  from  the  apostle  John !  The 
ai)ex  u|x>n  which  this  inverted  historical  pyramid  rests 
is  the  single  fact,  which  has  been  questioned,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  Gaul  by  missionaries  from 
the  Church  at  Ephesus. 

(3.)  The  Mozarabic,  that  of  the  Spanish  churches  un- 
der Arabic  dominion,  has  so  many  resemblances  to  the 
(lallic  liturgy  that  it  would  seem  probable  they  proceed- 
ed from  the  same  source.  It  is  describtHi  bv  Isidore  His- 
palensis  in  the  6th  century.  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  cardinal  Ximenes,  it  received  an 
addition  of  Miveral  rites.  As  Spanish  territory'  was  re- 
conquere<l  from  the  ^IiMirs,  and  came  more  fully  under 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  papacy  in  other  re- 
spects, the  effort  was  made,  and  eventually  succeeded, 
although  at  times  warmly  resisted  by  the  people,  to 
displace  the  Mozarabic,  an<l  introduce  the  Roman  lit- 
urgy. In  the  I>eginning  of  the  IGth  century  cardi- 
nal Ximenes  endowed  a  college  and  chapel  at  Toledo 
for  the  celebration  of  the  ancient  rites,  and  this  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  only  place  in  Spain  where  the  primitive 
liturgy  of  that  country  and  of  Gaul  is  in  some  degree 
obser\'cd.  The  <»ld  British  liturgv',  which  was  displaced 
by  the  Gregorian  after  the  decision  of  Oswy  in  064, 
seems,  like  the  Mozarabic,  to  have  been  essentially  the 
same  with  the  Gallican. 

(4.)  One  other  liturgical  composition  of  some  interest, 
dating  from  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  \»  that  of  the 
Cathari,  published  by  E.  Kunitz  (.Jena,  1852).  It  is  of 
interest  as  giving  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  com- 
munity for  which  it  was  composed  than  had  been  pre- 
vlouslv  entertained.  It  is  to  lie  remembered  in  connec- 
tion  with  all  these  liturgies  of  the  West,  as  already  re- 
marked of  those  of  the  East,  that  they  are  the  names 
of  many  subordinate  offshoots  in  use  and  prevalence  in 
different  portions  of  the  Church.     The  diacretionary 


poiret  al  Ibe  liinhopH,  tiolh  at  thia  intl  at  ^rlier  periDds,  '  medUevil  liine&.  uid  i 
■  to  moiliry  and  adipl  prevalent  Uturgiea  to  peculiar  exi-  j  would  of  couise  increi 
genciegurtimeuicljilace,  naturally  produced  after  a  time    parent  stock  ia  ally  H 
thia  kind  ur  diveFwly,     The  ecdesiailicol  eonfuaioD  of  |  recugiiitiun. 


al  ignorance  and  careleianen, 
.  The  Incea,  however,  of  the 
case  would  not  be  difficult  of 
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*.SInictarr  o/Zi/UTyiM.— The  variation*  of  detail 
which  are  luund  in  the  parent  liturfciee  of  the  Christian 
world  are  all  iiigraltcd  on  a  Btructural  amnKement 
which  lliey  poHBuui  in  common,  much  la  four  buildiiifja 
mij^ht  differ  in  iJie  style  and  form  uf  their  decurations, 
and  yet  agree  in  their  plans  and  elevation,  in 


iasi 


(2)  the  recitation  of  the  Creed.    In  the  A 
are  four,™.;  (1)  the  Triumphal  Hymn,  oiTrisaoios; 

(3)  the  formula  of  (Joneecralion ;  (8)  tile  Lord'a  T^jtr ; 
and  (4)  the  Communion.  TheM  four  great  acts  of 
praise,  benediction,  inletccBBion,  and  communion  gaihei — 

'    >ur  Lord's  worda  of  instil  ution  and  bia  patient 

(liich  fiirm,  in  reality,  the  integral  germ  of  thc^  ^^^ 
iiisiuui  liturgies.  They  are  al»  aaaociated  with  olbet--— »,^ 
ayers,inlerisasionB,andth»nkagivings,by  1  ' "  '  ''~ 
ex|iaiided  aiid  develiiped,  the  whole  hlcnd 


imben,  and  in  the  number  of  i  prayi 
their  priiunpal  columns.  |  L'htu 

i.  There  is  invuriahly  a  division  of  the  liturgy  into  '  iirayi 
three  portions — the  office  ofthu  I>rolhesiii,  the  rto-Aji- 
aphora,  and  the  Anaphora,  the  latter  bring  the  "  Canon' 
of  the  WcsLem  Church,  and  the  office  of  the  Prolhens    of  Iho  Church  ascends  un  ihc  wings  uf  the  ei 

being  a  preparatoiy  |iatt  r>f  the  service  cucreeponding  lu    service,  and  her  strength  descends  in  eucharistic  ^ 

the  "  rneiianlio"  of  the  Western  Ulu^',  and  not  useil  i  The  order  in  which  Iheac  difleient  portinoa  of  the  tir^ 

at  the  altar  itself.    In  the  I'ro-Anaphura  the  central  feat-  |  urgy  are  combined  in  Ibe  four  ancient  pareot  (vrm  ■^^:,Ma'u 

urea  are  two,  vie :  (1)  the  reading  ofholy  iicripture,  and    shown  by  the  fullowiug  table: 


THE  BTRUCTURE  OF  TUE  FOUR  FABENT  LITUBGIES  OF  THF  J^a. 
CHURCH.  -™^i(« 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE, 


to  the  fon 


ii.  There  is  nlwi.  in  the  second  place,  a  subsUntial '  iv.  The  iuterceasory  rhaiwlei  of  the  primitive  V" 
among  all  the  four  great  parent  Ulurgiea  as  '  gies  is  also  a  very  con^icnous  feature  cnsnmon  to  <*" 
lula  ofitnisecratioii  (see  Cunhkckattok:  and    oU.    The  holy  Euchariai  is  uniformly  set  forth  aDdi>^ 

__._, t,  hiei.  ••/Dvrl.  imi  Hut.  ThraL  p.  425-426).   '  in  them  as  a  service  offered  up  to  God  ka  the  henrf***, 

iti.  Anolhrr  piatit  in  whieh  the  four  parent  liturgies  .  all  elaisea  of  Christians,  living  and  departed.    "T***^, 
of  the  Chureh  uniformly  agree  is  in  the  wcll-detined    saya  Sut^-ril  of  Jemsalera, "  after  the  >taritnal  •■-'*■•' 
sacerdotal  character  of  their  language.     This  is  sufll-  '  fir?e  is  pirfceled,  the  bloodleaa  scTTiee  upon  that  »It»t.   *, 
ciently  illiietrated  by  the  preceding  comparative  view,    ,  propitiation,  we  entreat  God  foi  Uw  cmiiidqd  pcM*^ 
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the  Church ;  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world ;  for  kings ; 
for  soldiers  and  allies ;  for  the  sick ;  for  the  afflicted ; 
and,  in  a  wonl,  for  all  who  stand  in  nee<l  of  succor  we 
all  supplicate  and  offer  this  sacrifice.  Then  we  com- 
memorate also  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  before  us, 
finit,  patriarchs,  pn>phets,  aixwtlcs,  martyrs,  that  at  their 
prayers  and  intervention  (j<h1  would  receive  our  petition. 
Afterward  ahto  on  t)ehalf  of  the  holy  fathers  and  bishops 
who  have  fallen  asleep  before  us ,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all 
who  in  past  years  have  fallen  asleep  among  us,  believing 
that  it  will  be  a  ver\'  great  advantage  to  the  souls  for 
whom  the  supplication  is  put  up  while  that  holy  and 
most  awful  sacritice  is  presented"  {Caiech.  I^ct,  xxiii,  9, 
10\  St.  Cyril  was  speaking  thus  in  Jerusalem,  where 
the  liturgy  used  was  that  of  St.  James,  and  in  that  lit- 
urg>'  we  lind  a  noble  intercession  exactly  answering  to 
the  description  there  given  (Neale's  Translation,  p.  52 ; 
Blunfs  Annot.  Book  of  Com,  Prater,  p.  166),  A  simi- 
lar intercession  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  liturgies,  and 
it  is  evident  that  its  use  was  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  Church  of  that  dav. 

III.  .\fodfm  Gi-eekandKnslem  Liturgies, — Three  litur- 
gies are  in  use  in  the  modern  Greek  or  Constantinopolitan 
Church,  viz.,  those  of  Basil  and  of  Chr>'sosu»m,  and  the 
liturgy  of  the  Preaanctiliod.     The  liturgy  bearing  the 
name  of  Basil  is  used  by  the  Constantino{)olitan  Church 
ten  times  in  the  year,  viz.,  on  the  eve  of  (.-hristmas 
Dav:  on  the  festival  of  SulUutil:  on  the  eve  of  the 
Feast  of  Lights,  or  the  Epiphany ;  on  the  several  Sun- 
days in  Lent,  except  the  Sunday  before  Easter  ^  on  the 
festival  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  on  Good  Friday,  and 
the  following  day,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  great 
Sabbath.    The  liturgy  ascribed  to  Chrysostom  is  read  on 
all  those  days  in  the  year  on  which  the  liturgies  of  Basil 
and  of  the  Presanctitied  are  not  used.     The  liturgy  of 
the  Presanctificd  is  an  office  for  the  celebration  of  the 
I»rd*8  Supper  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  during  Lent, 
with  the  elements  which  had  been  consecrated  on  the 
preceding  Sunday.     The  date  of  this  liturgy  is  not 
known,  some  authors  ascribing  it  to  (irregory  Thauma- 
turgus  in  the  third  century,  while  others  ascribe  it  to 
GermanuS)  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  eighth 
century.     These  liturgies  are  used  in  all  those  Greek 
churches  which  are  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  those  countries  which  were  originally 
converted  by  Greeks,  as  in  Russia,  (^eorgia,  Mingrelia, 
and  by  the  Melchite  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem  (King's  Rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  131- 
134 ;  Kichard  et  Giraud's  Bibliotheque  Sacree,  xv,  222- 
224).     The  Coptic  Jacobites,  or  Christians  in  Egypt, 
make  iwe  of  the  Liturgy  of  Alexandria,  which  formerly 
was  called  indifferently  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  the  re- 
puted founder  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Alexandria,  or 
the  Liturgy  of  St.  Cyril,  who  caused  it  to  be  committed 
to  writing.     The  Egyptians  had  twelve  liturgies,  which 
are  still  preserved  among  the  Abyssinians;  but  the  patri- 
archs commanded  that  the  Egyptian  churches  should 
use  only  three,  viz.,  those  of  Basil,  of  Gregory  the  The- 
ologian, and  of  CyriL     The  earliest  liturgies  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  were  written  in  Greek,  which  was 
the  vernacular  language,  until  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies: since  that  time  they  have  l)een  translate<I  into 
the  Coptic  and  Arabic  languages.     The  Atiyssinians  or 
Ktbiopians  receive  the  twelve  liturgies  which  were  for- 
merly in  use  among  the  Coptic  Jacobites :  they  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  1.  The  liturgy 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,    2.  That  of  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  fathers  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice.    3. 
-niat  of  Epiphanius,    4.  That  of  St  James  of  Sarug  or 
^yrug.    5.  That  of  St  John  Chr%sostom.     fi.  That  of 
itsm  Christ.    7.  That  of  the  Apostles.     8.  That  of  St 
Cynac  9.ThatofStGregorv.    10.  That  of  their  pat ri- 
tfch  DioBcunw.    11.  That  of  St  Basil     12.  That  of  St 
^^    The  Annenians  who  were  converte<l  to  Christi- 
■»ty  by  Gregory,  sumametl  the  Dluminator,  have  only 
2  p  ^""W^j^^^  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Church 
"  ^^••toea  in  Cappadocia,  in  which  city  Gregorj-  re- 


ceived his  instruction.  This  liturgy  is  used  on  every 
occasion,  even  at  funerals.  The  Syrian  Catholics  and 
Jacobites  have  numerous  liturgies,  bearing  the  names 
of  St.  James,  St  Peter,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St  Mark, 
St.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Athens,  St  Xystus,  bishop  of 
Rome^  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  of  St.  Ignatius,  of  St  Ju- 
lius, bishop  of  Rome,  of  St  Eustathius,  of  St  Chr>'Hostoro, 
of  St.  Maruthas,  etc.  Of  these,  the  liturgy  of  St.  James 
is  most  highly  esteemed,  and  is  the  standard  to  which 
are  referred  all  the  others,  which  arc  chiefly  used  on  the 
festivals  of  the  saints  whose  names  thev  bear.  The 
Maronites,  who  inhabit  Mount  Lebanon,  make  use  of  a 
missal  printed  at  Rome  in  1594  in  the  Chaldeo-Syriac 
language:  it  contains  thirteen  liturgies  under  the  names 
of  St.  Xystus,  St,  John  Chrysostom,  St  John  the  Evange- 
list, St  Peter,  St  Dionysius,  St  Cyril,  St.  Matthew,  St 
John  the  Patriarch,  St  Eustathius,  St  Maruthas,  St 
James  the  Apostle,  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  and  a  second 
liturgy  of  St,  Peter.  The  Nestorians  have  three  litur- 
gies— that  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  that  of  Theodorus, 
sumamed  the  Interpreter,  and  a  third  under  the  name 
of  Nestorius.  The  Indian  (^Jiristians  of  St  Thomas  are 
said  to  make  use  of  the  Nestorian  liturgies  (Richard  et 
Giraud,  Bibliotheque  Sacree,  xv,  221-227). 

IV.  Liturgurs  of  the  Church  of  Borne. — There  are  va- 
rious liturgical  books  in  use  in  the  mo<lem  Church  of 
Rome,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  common  and  gen- 
eral to  all  the  members  in  communion  with  that  Church, 
while  others  are  permitted  to  be  used  only  in  particular 
places  or  by  particular  monastic  orders. 

1.  The  Breviary  (Latin  breviariuni)  is  the  book  con- 
taining the  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is 
frequently,  but  erroneously,  confounded  with  Missal  and 
RituaL  The  Breviary  contains  the  matins,  lauds,  etc, 
with  the  several  variations  to  be  made  therein,  accord- 
ing to  the  several  days,  canonical  hours,  and  the  like. 
It  is  general,  and  may  be  used  in  every  place ;  but  on 
the  model  of  this  have  been  formed  various  others,  s{)e- 
cially  Appropriated  to  different  religious  orders,  such  as 
those  of  the  Benedictines,  Carthusians,  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and  other  monastic  orders.  The 
<tifference  between  these  books  and  that  which  is  by 
way  of  eminence  designated  the  Roman  Breriary,  c<m- 
sista  chiefly  in  the  number  and  order  of  the  psalms, 
hymns,  ave-marias,  pater-nosters,  misereres,  etc,  etc. 
Originally  the  Breviary  contained  only  the  lord's 
I*ravcr  and  the  Psalms  which  were  used  in  the  divine 
offices.  To  these  were  subsequently  added  lessons  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  the  institutes  of  the 
monks,  in  order  to  diversify  the  service  of  the  Clhurch. 
In  the  progress  of  time  the  legendary  lives  of  the  saints, 
replete  with  ill-attested  facts,  were  inserted,  in  compli- 
ance with^  the  opinions  and  superstition  of  the  times. 
This  gave  occasion  to  many  revisions  and  reformations 
of  the  Roman  Breviary  by  the  council**,  particularly  of 
Trent  and  Cologne,  and  also  bv  several  popes,  as  (ireg^ 
ory  IX,  Nicholas  HI,  Pius  V,  Clement  VIII,  and  Urban 
VIII ;  as  likewise  by  some  cardinals,  especially  cardinal 
Quignon,by  whom  various  extravagances  were  removed, 
and  the  work  was  brought  nearer  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  offices.  In  its  present  state  the  Breviary 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  consists  of  the  services  of  matins, 
lauds,  prime,  third,  sixth,  nones,  vespers,  complines,  or 
the  post-communion,  that  is  of  seven  hours,  on  account 
of  the  saying  of  David,  Septies  in  die  laudem  dixi — "  Sev- 
en times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee"  (Psa.  cxix,  1C4).  The 
obligation  of  reading  this  ser\'ice-book  ever}'  day,  which 
at  first  was  universal,  was  by  degrees  reduced  to  the 
beneficiary  clergj'  alone,  who  are  bound  to  do  it  on  pain 
of  being  guilty  of  mortal  sin,  and  of  refunding  their  rev- 
enues in  pro|>ortion  to  their  delinquencies  in  discharg- 
ing this  duty.  The  Roman  Breviary  is  recited  in  the 
Latin  language  throughout  the  Romish  Chiurch,  ex- 
cept among  the  Maronites  in  SvTia,  the  Armenians,  and 
some  other  Oriental  Christians  in  communion  with  that 
Church,  who  rehearse  it  in  their  vernacular  dialects. 

2.  The  Missal,  or  volume  employed  in  celebrating 
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mas8.  According  to  a  tradition  generaUy  believed  by 
membent  of  the  Hoinish  Church,  this  liturgy  owes  its 
origin  to  St.  Peter.  The  canon  of  the  mass  was  com- 
mitted to  writuig  about  the  middle  of  tlie  fifth  century. 
Various  additions  were  subsequently  made,  especially  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  reduced  the  whole  into  better 
order.  This  Missal  is  in  general  use  throughout  the 
Komish  Church.     See  Mass. 

3.  The  Ceremoniale  contains  the  various  offices  peculiar 
to  the  {)oije.  It  is  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  of 
which  treats  of  tlie  election,  consecration,  benediction,  | 
and  conmation  of  the  pope,  the  canonization  of  saints, 
creation  of  cardinals,  the  form  and  manner  of  holding  a 
council,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  on  the  death  of  a 
pope  or  of  a  cardinal,  besides  various  public  ceremonies 
to  be  performed  by  the  pope  as  a  sovereign  prince.  The 
second  book  prescribes  what  divine  offices  are  to  be  cel- 
ebrated by  the  po()e,  and  on  what  dax's;  and  the  third 
discusses  the  reverence  which  is  to  be  shown  to  popes, 
canlinals,  bishops,  an<l  other  persons  performing  sacreil 
duties;  the  vestments  and  ornaments  of  the  popes  and 
cardinals  when  celebrating  divine  ser\'ice ;  the  order  in 
which  they  are  severally  to  lie  seated  in  the  papal  chapel; 
incensing  the  altar,  etc  The  compiler  of  this  liturgi- 
cal work  is  not  known. 

4.  The  Pontijicak  descril)es  the  various  functions 
which  are  peculiar  to  bishops  in  the  Komish  Church, 
such  as  the  conferring  of  ecclesiastical  orders ;  the  pro- 
nouncing of  benedictions  on  abbots,  abbesses,  and  nuns; 
the  coronation  of  sovereigns;  the  form  and  manner  of 
consecrating  churches,  burial-grounds,  and  the  various 
vessels  used  in  divine  service;  the  public  expulsion  of 
penitonts  from  the  Church,  and  reconciling  them ;  the 
mode  of  holding  a  synod ;  8us{)ending,  reconciling,  dis- 
pensing, deposing,  and  degrading  priests,  and  of  restor- 
ing them  again  to  orders ;  the  manner  of  excommuni- 
cating and  absolving,  etc,  etc. 

5.  The  Rifuale  treats  of  all  those  functions  which  are 
to  be  iwrformetl  by  simple  priests  or  the  inferior  clergj-, 
both  in  the  public  service  of  the  Churtrh,  and  also  in  the 
exercise  of  their  private  pastoral  duties.  The  Pattoraft 
corresponds  with  the  Rituale^  and  seems  to  be  only  an- 
other name  for  the  same  book. 

V.  Coniinentfd  Reformed  or  Protestant  Liturgies, — At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  were,  of  necessity, 
great  changes  in  the  matter  of  public  worship.  The 
lituTgies  in  use  at  its  commencement  included  the  prev- 
alent doctrinal  system,  especially  as  connected  with  the 
Lonl's  Supper;  and  very  soon  changes  were  made  hav- 
ing in  view  the  repudiation  of  Romish  error,  and  the 
adaptation  of  reformed  worship  to  the  restored  systom  of 
scriptural  doctrine.  The  old  forms,  moreover,  had  there 
been  no  objection  to  them  doctrinally,  were  liable  to  the 
practical  objection  that  they  were  IcK'ke*!  up  from  popu- 
lar use  in  a  dead  language.  The  Reformation,  t/)  a  very 
great  degree,  had  opened  the  ears  of  the  people  to  the 
intelligent  hearing  and  reception  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Its  ta»k  now  was  to  oytexi  their  months  to  the  intelligent 
utterance  of  supplication  —  in  other  words,  to  provide 
forms  of  worship  in  the  vernacular.  This  was  done 
verj'  largely  by  selection  and  translation  from  old  forms, 
and,  as  was  necessar}',  by  the  preparation  of  new  ma- 
terial. With  the  English  and  I^utheran  Reformers,  the 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  make  as  few  changes  in 
existing  forms  as  |X)8sible.  Doubtful  expressions,  which 
admitted  of  a  l^otestant  interjiretation,  but  which,  for 
their  own  merits,  would  never  have  been  selected,  were 
thus  retained.  It  is  to  be  said  for  tlie  Reformers  that 
they  seem  to  have  acted  in  view  of  the  existing  circum- 
stanoe-s  of  the  communities  bv  which  thev  were  sur- 
rounded,  and  from  one  of  them,  the  m<»st  eminent  of  all, 
Luther,  we  have  the  distinct  disavowal  of  all  wish  and 
exiK'ctation  that  his  work,  in  this  resftect,  should  be  im- 
posed upon  other  churches  or  continue<i  in  his  own  any 
longer  than  it  was  found  for  e<lification. 

a,  Lutheran  Liturfftes. — As  first  among  the  Reform- 
ers we  notice  these  liturgical  works  of  Luther.    Differ- 


ent offices  were  prepared  by  him,  as  needed  by  the 
churches  under  his  influence,  the  earliest  in  1528,  the 
latest  in  1534:.     These  were  afterwards  coUected  in  a 
volume,  and  became  a  model  for  others.     In  his  *^  Or- 
der  of  Sen'ice**  provision  is  made  for  daily  worship  in  a 
service  for  morning  and  evening,  and  a  third  might  be 
held  if  desirable.     These  ser\'ices  comust  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  preaching  or  expounding,  with  psalms  and 
responsoria,  with  the  addition,  for  Sundays,  of  mass  or 
communion.     He  dwells  earnestly,  however,  upon  the 
idea,  already  mentioned,  that  these  forms  are  not  to  be 
considered  binding  otherwise  than  in  their  appropriate 
times  and  localities.     These  views  and  this  action  of 
Luther  were  res()onded  to  by  similar  action  on  the  part 
of  the  churches  which  through  him  had  received  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.     These  drew  up  liturgies 
for  themselves,  some  of  them  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Wittembcrg,  others  differing  from  it 
widely ;  the  differences,  in  one  direction,  being  condi- 
tioned by  the  Zwinglian  or  Calvinistic  element,  in  the 
opposite  by  the  Romish.    These,  in  particular  localities, 
have  been  changed  at  different  times  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  require.     No  one  Lutheran  forrn  has  ever 
been  accepted  as  obligatory  upon  all  Lutheran  church- 
es, as  is  the  case  with  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  all  its  dependencies ;  although  it  is*  claimed  tluit 
there  is  essentiaJ  unitv — an  essential  unitv  of  life  and 
spirit  in  all  these  unessential  diversities  as  to  outward 
form  of  particular  states  and  churches.     The  tendency 
of  the  Rationalism  of  the  last  centuT}'  was  to  neglect^  tt^ 
depreciate,  and  to  mutiUte  the  old  liturgies,  and  then, 
to  procure  changes  which  would  substitute  othen  i: 
their  stead.    From  this,  and  in  connection  with  anothi 
movement,  has  followed  a  healthful  reaction.     This 
action  may  be  seen  in  its  effects  upon  the  two  gr 
classes  into  which  Lutheran  Germanv  is  now  divid 
It  has  controlled  to  a  very  great  degree  the  efforts 
the  Unionists,  has  given  ftirm  to  the  Union  liturgy*, 
it  is  leading  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  mov( 
to  a  more  careful  study  and  diligent  use  of  the 
liturgies.     The  object  of  this  new  liturgy,  that  of 
king  of  Prussia,  first  publislied  in  1822,  revised 
twice  since  then,  is  to  unite  the  worship  of  the 
bcrs  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in 
IVussian  dominions.     The  excitement  connected 
this  movement,  in  the  way  of  attack  and  defenc^^a*  ^ 
given  a  deeper  and  wider  interest  to  all  liturgical      ^qo(^ 
tions — an  interest  deeply  felt  by  the  Lntherwi  chisr  vc^ 
of  this  countrj*.     Here,  where  the  use  of  such  fo«-"Tu»  ^ 
optional,  the  number  of  congregations  returning  tc:>  si^ 
use  is  on  (he  increase.     See  Lutiieranism. 

In  Sweden,  which,  although  Lutheran,  retains  the 
episcopate,  and  may  seem  to  dcnumd  a  more  i^eciaioo. 
tice,  there  was  published  in  1811  a  new,  revised  editkm 
of  the  Litui^y,  prepared  at  the  time  of  the  RefonnatioQ, 
This  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  contains  the  luuiJ 
parts  of  a  Church  service,  with  forms  for  baptism,  nuu^ 
riage,  etc.     In  Denmark  there  is  also  a  regulariy  con- 
stituted liturgy,  of  Bugenhagen's,  which,  besides  bkwi- 
ing  and  evening  ser\'ice  for  Sundays,  contains  three 
ser\'ices  for  each  of  the  three  great  festivals  of  Ghria^ 
mas,  Easter,  and  Pentocost. 

6.  Moravian  Liturr/y,  —  The  liturgy  of  the  Mowri- 
ans,  as  recipients,  through  their  great  leader,  of  the 
j  Augsburg  Confession,  is  not  without  its  interest  in  tbi« 
I  connection.    It  was  first  published  in  1632.   Thatwhicli 
.  has  been  adopted  by  the  renewed  Moravian  Charob  v 
mainly  the  work  of  count  Zinzendorf,  who  compilfdit 
'  chietly  fnim  the  ser\''ices  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chmcb* 
I  es,  but  who  also  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  labo 
!  of  Luther  and  of  the  English  Reformers.    The  United 
Brethren  at  present  make  use  of  a  Church  litany,  int^ 
duced  into  the  morning  8er\nce  of  every  Sunday;  i^' 
any  for  the  morning  of  Easter-day,  containing  a  ^'^ 
but  comprehensive  confession  of  faith ;  two  offictt  ^ 
the  baptism  of  adults,  and  two  for  the  baptism  of  cKSy- 
dren:  two  litanies  at  burials;  and  offices  for 
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don,  the  holy  communion,  and  for  ordination ;  the  Te 
JJeum,  and  doxolo^es  adapted  to  various  occasions.  All 
th^  liturgical  forms  in  use  in  Enf^land  are  comprised 
in  the  new  and  rodsed  edition  of  the  Liturgy  and  llymnu 
for  the  Use.  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren  (London,  1W9),  Other  services  peculiar  to  this 
Church,  which  are  called  "  liturgies,*'  consist  mainly  of  a 
choral,  with  musical  responsoria  as  a  litany.  This  litany 
is  for  Sundays.  There  is  a  short  prayer  of  betrothal, 
a  baptismal  office,  also  a  form  on  Easter,  use<l  in  the 
church-yards,  of  expressing  their  confidence  in  reganl  to 
the  brethren  departed  of  the  year  preceduig.  The  daily 
service,  which  is  in  the  evening,  is  a  simftle  prayer- 
meeting.  In  this,  as  in  the  Sunday  service,  the  prayers 
and  exhortations  are  extemporaneous. 

c.  Calcinistic  Liturgies,  —  The  liturgy  of  Calvin, 
which,  like  that  of  Luther,  constitutes  the  type  of  a 
class,  differs  from  this  latter  in  two  important  respects — 
the  absence  of  responsive  portions,  and  the  discretiun 
conferred  npon  the  officiator  in  the  {)erformance  of  pulv 
lic  worship.  This  discretion  seems  to  have  been  limit- 
ed, however,  to  the  use  of  one  form  of  prayer  rather 
than  another,  given  in  the  Directory.  These  prayers 
were  read  by  the  pastor  from  the  pulpit.  The  s<»r\'ice 
began  with  a  general  confession,  was  fullowed  by  a 
psalm,  prayer  again,  sermon,  prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  benediction.  Two  ad<litional  prayers  were  pro- 
vided for  occasions  of  communion,  one  coming  Ix^Aire, 
the  other  after;  also  a  very  long  one  of  deprecation  in 
times  of  war,  calamity,  etc.  For  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  an  exhortation  as  to  its  in- 
tent— "  fencing  the  tables,*'  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland. 
This  is  followed  by  the  distribution  of  the  elements, 
with  psalms  and  passages  of  Scripture  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  The  offices  of  baptism  and  marriage  are 
umplc,  but  not  discretionary  as  to  their  form.  In  ac- 
cordance with  what  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  Genevan 
characteristic,  they  are  not  wanting  in  length. 

The  present  liturgy  of  Geneva  is  a  development  of 
that  of  Calvin,  with  certain  modifications.  It  has  no 
responses.  Several  additional  prayers  have  been  added. 
A  distinct  service  for  each  day  in  the  week  is  provided, 
also  for  the  principal  festivals,  and  for  certain  special 
occasions.  So  also  as  to  the  churches  in  s>'mpathy  with 
the  system  of  Calvin.  They  have  liturgies  similar  to 
that  of  Geneva,  although  not  identical.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  churches  of  Holland  and  Neufchntel,  and 
the  Reformed  churches  of  France.  A  new  edition  of 
the  old  F'rench  Liturgy  of  15(>2  was  published  in  1826, 
with  additional  forms  for  special  occasions.  The  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  in  some  respects  different^ 
It  was  drawn  up  at  Frankfort  by  Knox  and  others,  after 
the  mrxlel  of  Calvin's,  and  was  tirst  used  by  Knox  in  a 
congregation  of  English  exiles  at  (reneva.  It  was  af- 
terwards intnxluceil  bv  him  into  Scotland ;  its  use  en- 
joined  in  1564,  and  such  usage  was  continued  tmtil  after 
his  death.  An  edition  of  (his  liturgy  was  publishe<l  in 
184  L  by  Dr.  Cumming.  It  differs  from  that  of  Calvin 
in  that  it  more  clearly  leaves  to  the  minister  officiating 
to  decide  whether  he  shall  use  any  form  of  prayer  given 
or  one  of  his  own  comfiositions  extemporaneously  or 
otherwise.  It  begins  with  the  confession,  as  in  Calvin's, 
and  with  the  same  form.  This  is  foll(»wcd  by  a  psalm, 
by  prayer,  the  sermon,  prayer,  psalm,  and  l>ene<liction. 
The  book  contains  various  offices  und  alternate  forms; 
among  other  things,  an  order  of  excommunication,  and 
a  txeatise  on  fasting,  with  a  form  of  prayer  for  private 
houses,  and  grace  before  and  after  meals.  The  new 
book  of  Scotland  of  164-1  may  be  reganled  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  those  of  Knox  and  Calvin.  In  the  Director^' 
o(  the  Westminster  Assembly  the  discreti(»nary  power 
ii  greatly  enlarged.  Scriptural  lessons  are  to  be  read 
in  regular  course,  the  quantity  at  the  discrerion  of  the 

iMwater,  with  liberty,  if  he  see  fit,  of  expounding. 

nttds  of  prayer  in  that  before  the  sermon  are  pre- 

Wihed,  and  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  the  sermon. 

TlkeUjid'a  Prayer  ia  recommended  as  the  most  perfect 


form  of  devotion.  Private  and  lay  baptism  are  forbid* 
den.  The  arrangement  of  the  Lord's  table  is  to  be  such 
that  communicants  may  sit  about  it,  and  the  dead  are 
to  be  buried  without  prayer  or  religious  ceremony. 

<f.  Interme<liate  between  these  two  great  families  of 
liturgies,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  are  those  of  the 
other  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent.  It  may 
be  said,  in  general,  that  the  German-speaking  portion 
of  these  churches  approach  and  partake  of  the  Lutheran 
spirit  and  forms,  and  the  Swiss  of  the  Calvinistic,  though  ^ 
there  are  individual  exceptions.  In  15*23,  the  same  year 
with  Luther's  work  already  mentioned,  Zwinglc  and  Leo 
Judali  published  at  Zurich  offices  for  baptism,  the  I^ord's 
Supper,  marriage,  common  prayer,  and  burial.  This 
was  followed  by  a  more  complete  work  in  1525,  and  sub- 
se<|uently  by  others.  Similar  works  were  published  at 
Benic,  Schaffhausen,  and  Basle  at  a  later  period.  The 
peculiarity  of  these,  acconlmg  to  Ebrard,  quoted  in  Her- 
zog,  *'is  the  liturgical  character  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  they  compare  favorably 
with  the  Calvinistic  liturgies;  also  the  custom  of  an- 
nouncing the  dead,  and  the  si»ecial  prayers  for  the  fes- 
tivals.*' The  liturgical  issues  which  during  this  cen- 
tury have  agitated  the  Lutheran  Church  have  extended 
to  those  of  the  Reformed,  not,  however,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, nor  with  results  of  such  decided  character. 

VI.  Liturgies  in  the  English  iMnguage. — PreWous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  on  Anglican  ground, 
the  public  ser\'ice  of  the  English  churches  was,  like 
that  of  other  Western  churches,  performed  in  the  Lat- 
in language.  But,  though  the  language  was  univer- 
sally I^tin,  the  liturgy  itself  varie<l  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingtlom.  The  dioce^ies  of  Bangor, 
Hereford,  Lincoln,  Sarum,  York,  and  other  churches, 
used  liturgies  which  were  commordy  designated  by  the 
**Uses,''  and  of  these  the  most  celebrated  were  the 
Breviary  and  Missal,  etc,  seaindum  usum  Sarum,  com- 
piled by  Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  about  the  year 
1(^,  and  reputed  to  be  executed  with  such  exact- 
ness according  to  the  ndes  of  the  Romish  Church  that 
they  were  also  employed  in  divine  service  in  many 
churches  on  the  Continent.  They  consisted  of  prayers 
and  offices,  some  of  which  had  been  transmitted  from 
very  ancient  times,  and  others  were  of  later  origin,  ac- 
commodated to  the  Itomish  religion.  Compare  Maskell, 
The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  Uses  of  Sarum,  Bangor,  York,  Hereford,  and 
the  Modem  Roman  Liturgy  (London,  1844,  8vo).  Also 
by  the  same,  Mtmumenta  Ritualiti  EcclesicB  A  nglicai^ ; 
or,  Occasional  Offices  of  the  Church  of  EngUmd,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ancient  Use  of  Salisbury ;  the  Prynier  in 
English,  and  other  Prayers  and  forms  (London,  1846, 8 
vols.  8vo). 

The  first  attempt  in  England  to  introduce  the  ver- 
nacular was  made  in  1536,  when,  in  pursuance?  of  Henry 
VIII's  injunctions,  the  Bible,  Pater-noster,  Creed,  and 
Decalogue  were  set  forth  and  placed  in  churches,  to  be 
read  in  flnglish.  In  1545  the  King's  Primer  was  pul)- 
lished,  containing  a  form  of  morning  and  evening  prayer 
in  English,  besides  the  I^ord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  Litany, 
and  other  devotions,  and  in  1547,  on  the  accession  of  lid- 
ward  VI,  archbishop  Cranmer,  bishop  Itidley,  and  elev- 
en other  eminent  <livines,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  were 
commishioned  to  draw  up  a  liturgy  in  the  English  lan- 
guage "  free  from  those  imfounded  doctrines  an<l  super- 
stitious ceremonies  which  had  disgraced  the  Latin  litur- 
gies;" and  this  was  ratified  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1548, 
and  publishe<t  in  1540.  This  liturgy  is  commonly  known 
and  cited  as  the  First  Prayer-Binik  of  Edward  17.  In 
the  great  body  of  their  work  Cranmer  and  his  aswK'iates 
derived  their  materials  from  the  earlier  services  which 
had  been  in  use  in  England*,  "but  in  the  occasional  of- 
fices they  were  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Melancthon 
and  Bucer,  and  through  them  to  the  older  liturgy  of  Nu- 
remberg, which  those  reformers  were  instructed  to  fol- 
low" (Dr.Cardwell's  Two  Books  QfC<minwn  Prayer,  set 
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forih  ,  ,  ,  in  the  rngn  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  com' 
paredf  p.  xiv,  Oxfoni,  1838).  In  con^equencef  however, 
of  exceptions  being  taken  at  sonoe  thingR  in  this  book, 
which  were  thought  to  savor  too  much  of  superstition, 
it  underwent  another  revision,  and  was  further  altered 
in  1551,  when  it  was  again  confinned  by  I'arliament. 
This  edition  is  usually  cited  as  the  Secoitd  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.:  it  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  that 
which  is  at  present  in  use.  The  two  Litnrgiesj  A.D. 
1649  and  A.D.  1652,  u>iih  other  Documentg,  set  foiih  by 
A  uthority  in  the  Beif/n  of  King  Edward  IV,  were  ver>' 
carefullv  etlited  for  the  Parker  Societv  bv  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph  Ketley,  M.A.,  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
in  1814,  in  octavo.  The  two  acts  of  Parliament  (2  and 
8  Edward  VI,  c.  1,  and  5  and  6  E<lward  VI,  c  1)  which 
had  been  passed  for  establishing  uniformity  of  divine 
service  were  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary, 
who  restored  the  Latin  liturgies  according  to  the  popish 
forms  of  worship.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, the  Prayer-book  was  restored,  and  has  been  in  use 
ever  since.  For  the  later  history  of  the  subject,  includ- 
ing lit4ji^ical  IxMiks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America, 
see  Common  Pkavek. 

Among  the  curiubities  of  the  subject  we  notice  the 
following : 

(a.)  Liturgy  of  the  Primitive  Episcopal  Church, — 
"  The  Jiwtk  of  Common  Prayer,  and  A  dministration  of 
the  Sacraments  atui  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Primitive  Episcopal 
Church,  revived  in  England  in  the  Year  of  our  Redemp- 
turn  One  thousand  tight  hundred  and  thirty^cne,  together 
icith  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  Darid,"  though  bearing 
the  imprint  of  London,  was  printed  at  Liverpool,  but 
was  never  published.  It  was  edited  by  the  Kev.Cicorge 
Mt)ntgomery  West,  M.A.,  a  presbyter  of  the  Protestant 
Efiisco|»al  Church  in  the  state  and  diocese  of  Ohio,  in 
North  America.  This  volume  is  of  greiit  rarity,  not 
more  than  five  or  six  copies  being  found  in  the  libraries 
of  the  curious  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  liturgj*  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  is  the  basis  of  this  edition,  excepting  two  or 
three  alterations  in  the  office  for  the  ministration  of 
baptism,  and  a  few  verbal  alterations  to  fit  it  for  use  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.  "The  Primitive  Episcofuil 
(Church,  revived  in  England  in  1881,"  had  a  short  exist- 
ence of  little  more  than  twelve  months. 

(b.)  Deistical  Liturgy, — In  1752  a  liturgj'  was  pub- 
lished in  Liverpool  by  some  of  the  I*resbyterians,  as 
Aytitrinitarians  are  often  called  in  England,  but  Christ's 
name  is  hardly  mentioned  in  it,  and  the  third  part  of 
tlie  GodheAd  is  not  at  all  recognised  in  it.  It  is  known 
«L»o  by  the  name  of  "  Liverpool  Liturgy.'^  In  177C  was 
published  "  A  Liturgy  on  the  uuirersal  PrincipUs  of  Re- 
ligion and  Aforalify:"  it  was  compiled  !>y  David  Wil- 
liams, with  the  chimerical  design  of  uniting  all  parties 
and  persuasions  in  one  comprehensive  form.  This  lit- 
urgy is  composed  in  imitation  of  the  Rook  of  Comimm 
Prayer,  with  resjwnscs  celebrating  the  divine  perfec- 
tions and  works,  with  thanksgivings,  confessions,  and 
supplications.  The  principal  part  of  three  of  the  hymns 
for  morning  and  evening  service  is  selected  from  the 
works  of  Milton  and  Thomson,  though  considerable  use 
is  made  of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  (see  Orton, 
Lettns.  i,  *<0  wj.;  Bogue  and  Bennett, //w^  of  the  iJis- 
Sfnferif,  iii.,'M2). 

VII.  Liff-raturc—  Of  bibliographical  treatises  on  the 
literature  of  liturgy  we  may  name  Zaccaria,  /iibliothecti 
Ritualis  {HomQ,  1776-8.4  vols.  4to);  (iu('ranger,  Itistitu- 
timis  LiturgiqutfS  (Paris.  1840-611;  Kivcher,  Ribliotheca 
Liturgica,  etc.,  p.  G99-8(J<);  Litvn/ies  andothr  Documents 
if  the  AntC'Xicfne  /'f'nW(Ante-Nicene  Library,  Edinb. 
1872, 8vo).  Special  works  of  note  on  the  subject  of  lit- 
urgy are :  J.  Goar,  FJixoXoyiot',  sire  Ritnale  (Jrtrcorrun, 
etc.,  Gr.  and  Lat  (Par.  1647 ;  Venice,  1740) ;  Jos.  Aloys. 
Assemani  (K.C.).  t^odex  Liturginis  ect'lesUe  universat .... 
t«  quo  continetitur  libri  rituahs,  missales, p(mtifcales,  of- 
ficia,  dyj)ticha,  etc.,  ecclesiarum  Occidentis  et  Orientit 


(published  under  the  aiupices  of  pope  Boniface  XIV, 
Kome,  1749-66,  13  vols.);  Euseb.  Renaudot  (RC),  /*- 
turgiarum  Orienfalium  coUectio  (FAiis,  1716 ;  reprinted  in 
1847, 2  vols.)  i  L.  A.  Muratori  (R.  C),  Liturgia  Romano 
vetus  (Venet.  1748,  2  vols.\  contains  the  three  Roman 
sacramentaires  of  Leo,  Gelaaius,  and  Gregory  I,  also  the 
IMissale  Gothicum,  and  a  learned  introductory  disMTta- 
tion—De  rebus  lUurgicis ;  W.  Palmer  (Anglican),  Ori- 
gines  Liturgiae  (Lond.  1882  and  1845, 2  yolL  8vo)  [with 
special  reference  to  the  Anglican  liturgy] ;  Thoe.  Brett, 
Collection  of  the  Principal  Liturgies  used  in  the  Chri^ttian 
Church  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  partial  lariy 
the  ancient  (translated  into  English),  ict^A  a  iJissertafitm 
upon  them  (London,  1838) ;  W.  Trollope  (Anglican),  The 
Greek  Liturgy  of  St,  James  (Edinb.  1848);  Daniel  (Lu- 
theran, the  most  learned  German  liturgist).  Codex  Lifnr- 
gicus  ecclesitB  unirersce  in  epitomem  redact  us  (Lips.  1847 
8<|.,  4  vols. ;  vol.  i  contains  the  Roman,  vol.  iv  the  Orient- 
al liturgies) ;  Fr.  J.Mone  (R,V,),La1eiuische  v.  Ciriech- 
ische  Messen  aus  dem  2""  bis  &**  Jahrhvndert  (Frankf.  a. 
M.  1860),  contains  valuable  treatises  on  the  Gallican,  Af- 
rican, and  Roman  Mass ;  J.M.  Neale  (Anglican,  the  most 
learned  English  ritualist  and  liturgist),  Tefralogia  Ktur- 
gica  ;  sive  St,  Chrysostom,  St.  Jacobi,  St.  Marci  dirina 
missce :  quibus  accedit  ordo  Mozarabicus  (Lond.  1849); 
the  same.  The  Liturgies  of  St.  Mark,  St,  James,  St,  Clem- 
ent, St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Rasil,  or  according  to  the  Use  of 
the  Churches  of  A  lexctndria,  Jerusalem,  Consfaniinoptr 
(Lond.  1869,  folio, in  the  (ireek  original;  and  the  same 
liturgies  in  an  English  translation,  with  an  introductia^ 
and  appendices,  also  at  Ix)ndon,  1869);  the  same,  Ilist.m^ 
the  Holy  Eastern  Ch.  (Lond.  1850-72, 6  vols.  8vo;  Ge^ 
Introd.  vol.  ii) ;  the  Bame,  Essays  on  Liturgitdogy  and 
History  (Lond.  1868)  [this  work,  dedicated  to  the  metr-: 
politan  Pliilaret  of  Moscow,  is  a  collection  of  varirv- 
leamed  treatises  of  the  author  from  the  Christian 
membrancer,  on  the  Roman  and  Gallican  BreA'iarj%  I 
Church  Collects,  the  Mozarabic  and  Ambrosian  liturgj 
liturgical  quotations,  etc] ;  Binterim,  DenhcUro'igker 
d,  Christ.'Kathol.  Kirche,  Freeman,  Principles  oflHrn-"^ 
Serrice  (Oxf.  1866, 8vo,  enlarged  in  1863) ;  Mabillnn 
Liturgia  GaUicana,  etc.  (1866) ,  Etheridge,  Syrian 
p.  188  sq. ;  Coleman,  Ancient  Christianity  Exemplifies 
28-1  sq. ;  and  h  is  Mttnual  of  Prelacy  and  Ritualism  (V^    —^ 
1869, 12mo),  p.  276  sq. ;  Riddle,  Christian  Antigniti-^T"^^ 
396  sq.,  602  sq. ;  Siegel,  Randb.  d.  Christl  Kirchl.  ^==^-=f^/ 
thumer,  iii,  202  sq. ,  Augusti,  I/andb,  d.  ChristL  A  rcrs — 4^ 
i,  191  s<j.;  ii,  637sq.;  iii,  704  sq.,714  aq.;  Blunt, />^fc~;y^ 
t/ist.  and  Doctr.  Theol.  s.  v.,  antl  Eadie,  Ecdes.  I  fid  — .  /^ ,. . 
Bunsen,  Christianity  and  Mankind  (Lond.  1854\  v«->X  r/;' 
which  conta\n6 Rtliquia  Liturgicee (the  Irvingite^pw  ^>rk). 
Readings  upon  the  Litttrgy  and  other  Dirine  OJ^cem    ^i/'fj^ 
Church  (London,  1848-64);  }^'()fim^,Litttrgisches  L'rlt^^ 
denbuch  (Leipz.  1854) ;  Hefele  (C.  Jos.),  Reitr.  zu  Kird^ 
engesch.  A rchiiol.  u.  Liturgik  (Tub.  1864),  voL  ii;  lynUin^ 
ger.  Heathenism  and  Judaism ;  SchafT,  Ch.  /list,  ii,  §  100; 
Edinb.  Review,  1862  (April) :  The  Rtmnd  Table,  1867  (.4u. 
gust  10) ;  AVff  Englander,  1861  (July),  art,  vi;  Mercen, 
burg  Rerieic,  1871  (January'),  art,  v ;  Rrit.  and  For.  Mist, 
;?a'.  1867  (July).     (C.W.) 

Liutprand.    Sec  LuiTrRAND. 

Liver  (^^3,  kdbed',  so  called  as  being  the  Amrw^of 
the  viscera)  occurs  in  Exod.  xxix,  13, 22^  Lev.  iii,  4, 10, 
15;  iv,  9;  vii,  4;  viii,  16,  26;  ix,  10,  19;  Ph)V.rii,a: 
I^m.  ii,  1 1 ;  Ezek.  xxi,  21.     In  the  PenUteuch  it  fiww 
part  of  the  phrase  translated  in  the  Authorized  V«w« 
*•  the  caul  that  is  above  the  liver,**  but  which  Gesemifl 
(Thesaur.  I/fb.  p.  646, 646),  reasoning  fn>m  the  root, no- 
derstands  to  l>c  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver  itself  ntb* 
than  the  caul  over  it,  which  latter,  he  observes,  is  inco^ 
sidernble  in  size,  and  has  but  little  fat.    Jahn  thinks  the 
smaller  loin?  to  be  meant.     The  phrase  is  also  renderoA 
in  the  Sept. "  the  lobe  or  lower  pendent  of  the  liver,"**** 
chief  object  of  attention  in  the  ait  of  hepatoecopf v 
divination  by  the  liver,  among  the  ancients.    (JeK>' 
gives  **  the  net  of  the  liver,"  "the  suet,*  and  "  tke  Cs 
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Bee  Bochart,  Hierot,  i,  498.)     See  Caui*     It  appears  uro/ utility.     The  importance  of  these  symbols  is  mani- 

from  the  same  passages  that  it  was  burnt  upon  the  al-  fest,  1,  in  the  very  minute  description  of  them ;  2,  in  the 

tar,  and  not  eaten  as  sacriticial  food  (.Tahn,  Bibl,  Ar-  fact  that  they  do  in  some  way  pervade  the  entire  pe- 

ckaoL  §  378f  n.  7).     The  liver  was  supposed  by  the  an-  riod  of  grace,  from  the  expulsion  of  Adam  till,  in  the 

cient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  be  the  scat  of  the  passions  apocalyptic  vision,  we  arrive  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 

— pride,  love,  etc  (see  Anacreon,  Ode  iii,  fiiL ;  Theocritus,  having  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midnt  of  the  par- 

IcfylL  xi,  16;  Horace,  Carm,  i,  13,  4;  25,  15;  iv,  1,  12;  adise  of  God— such  a  right  as  man  in  innocence  never 

and  the  Notes  of  the  Delphin  edition.     Comp.  also  Per-  attained.     They  were  (jaced  first  at  the  front  of  the 

sius,  SaL  V,  129 ;  Juvenal,  Sat.  v,  647).     Some  have  ar-  garden  of  Eden ;  renewed  in  the  tabernacle;  extended 

gued  that  the  same  symbol  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  the  Temple ;  resumed  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel ;  in- 

(rendering  "^nhs,  in  Gen.  xlix,  6, "  my  tfrer,"  instead  of  corporated  in  the  book  of  Psahns ;  and  in  the  proepec- 

-  my  honor,»*Sept.  rd  ijirara ;  compare  the  Hebrew  of  ^^f  ^^^  of  Revelation  they  are  left  with  us  tiU  the 

I'sa.  xvi,  9 ;  Ivu,  9 ;  cviii,  2),  but  Gesenius  (//e6r.  Lex.  ^"^  ^J  t^«  ""^^^^    Th®  seraphim  of  Isaiah  (ch.  vi)  ap- 

.....X  J     •      -.»-•     '     -a    .'  *u  pear  m  all  respects  to  be  the  same ;  though  dmenng  in 

«.  V.  maS)  denies  this  signification  m  those  passages.  »  ,  .    VJ„;,.  „  .^^„  rw.^«J«  *k«  .-«,«  ^^;^ 

▼'  *^  ,  .     \_  name  and  m  position,  tney  perform  the  same  service. 

Wounds  in  the  hver  were  supposed  to  be  mortal ;  thus  ^^^^  ^^^  idoUtrous  images,  the  teraphim,  were  proba- 

the  expression  in  Prov.  vii,  23, «  a  dart  through  his  liv-  ,jy  ^  unwarranted  and  superstitious  imitation  of  the 

er,**  and  Lam.  ii,  11,  *'my  liver  is  poured  out  upon  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^Q  ^^  of  Eden.    True,  there  are  periods 

earth,"  are  each  of  them  a  penphrasis  for  death  itself,  ^^eu  they  are  under  a  cloud,  e.  g.  from  the  Deluge  tiU 

iEschylus  uses  a  similar  phrase  to  descnbe  a  mortal  ^1,^  erecting  of  the  Ubemacle ;  stiU,  we  dare  not  say 

wound  (A  gamemrum,  1 442).     See  Heart.  ^Yiev  were  extinct,  for  before  the  Ubemacle  was  built  in 

The  passage  m  Ezekiel  (xxi,  21)  contains  an  interest-  the'wUdcmess  we  read  of  another,  called  the  tabernacle 

ing  reference  to  the  most  ancient  of  all  modes  of  divma-  ^f  ^^^  congregation  (Exod.  xxxiii,  7-1 1).     There  b 

tion,  by  the  inspection  of  the  viscera  of  animals,  and  ^^^ij  mystery  about  them,  and  many  mistakes  occur 

even  of  mankind,  sacrifiaally  slaughtered  for  the  pur-  ^^^^  expositors  in  relation  to  them.    1.  They  are  not 

poee.     It  IS  there  said  that  the  king  of  Babylon,  among  ^^^^Is,  nor  do  they  represent  the  peculiar  ministry  of 

other  modes  of  divination  referred  to  m  the  same  verse,  angels,     (a)  The  Scriptures  know  no  such  orders  as 

« looked  upon  the  liver."     The  liver  was  always  con-  ^^^^^^  archangels,  cherubim,  and  seraphim ;  the  orders 

sidered  the  most  important  organ  in  the  ancient  art  of  ^f  angelic  nature  are  described  as  thrones,  dominions, 

Extittpicium,  or  divination  by  the  entrails.     PhUostra-  principaUties,  powers  (Col  i,  16).     (6)  Angelic  power 

tus  felicitously  describes  it  as  "  the  prophesying  tnpod  ^^,^1^  ^ihve  been  a  very  ineffectual  agency  for  offsetting 

t»f  all  divination**  {Life  o/ApoUonius,  viii,  7,  6).    The  ^^^  g^^^  of  flame,  and  was  not  needed  to  wield  that 

rules  by  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ju<lged  of  it  are  ^^^^  ^hi^h  turns  on  its  own  axis,     (c)  The  Uving 

amply  detailed  in  Adams's  Roman  A  niiquitie*,  p.  261  sq.  ^^^  ^^  distinguished  from  angels  in  Rev.  xv,  7.     {i) 

(lond.  1834),  and  in  Potter's  A  rchaologia  Graca,  i,  816  j^^^^,  j^^^  ^j^^  ^j^^^  •  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ «  jjast  redeemed 

(Lond.  1775).    Vitruvius  suggests  a  pUusible  theory  of  „,  ^  God  by  thy  blood,"  etc.  (Rev.  v,  9).     (0  Angels 

the  first  rise  of  hepatoscoj^.     He  says  the  ancients  m-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  g„all  p^  jn  ^^e  direct  administration  of 

spected  the  Uvers  of  those  animals  which  frequented  the  ^^^e ;  they  rather  point  the  inquirer,  and  furnish  a»- 

places  where  they  wished  to  setUe,  and  if  they  found  gisUnce  to  the  administrator  (Act*  x,  3 ;  Rev.  i,  1 ;  1 

the  Uver,  to  which  they  chiefly  ascribed  the  process  of  chron.  xxi,  18 ;  Acts  xii,  7).     2.  Nothing  vindictive  or 

sangnification,  was  mjured,  they  concluded  that  the  wa-  judicial  belongs  to  them,    (a)  There  is  no  need  of  such 

ter  and  nourishment  collected  m  such  localities  were  j^^g, .  ^^^^  g^o^i  ^^  th^  fi^e  imbody  the  whole  power 

unwholesome  0,  4).     But  divination  is  coeval  and  co-  of  justice,    (b)  We  never  find  them  executing  judgment, 

extensive  with  a  belief  m  the  divmity.    Cicero  ascribes  though  they  concur  in  it  when  executed,     (c)  They 

divination  by  this  and  other  means  to  what  he  calls  ^.n,  ^f  danger  from  divine  jusUce  (Isa.  vi,  8-5).     (d) 

"  the  heroic  ages,"  by  which  term  we  know  he  means  a  jhey  call  attention  to  justice  (Rev.  vi,  1,  8,  5, 7).     (0 

period  antecedent  to  aU  histoncal  documents  (J)e  IHrt-  j^^y  ^leUver  the  commission  to  those  who  execute  it 

naiione).     Prometheus,  m  the  pUy  of  that  title  (i,  474  ^^^  ^^2,7;  Rev.  xv,  7).     (/)  ITiey  join  in  celebra- 

sq.),  lays  claim  to  having  taught  mankmd  the  different  ^^^^  the  triumph  over  the  victims  of  judgment  (Rev. 

kinds  of  divination,  and  that  oUxtuqncy  among  the  rest;  ^ix,  4).     Very  different  is  their  function  in  the  admiii- 

and  Prometheus,  according  to  Servius  {ad  Virg,  Ed,  vi,  igtration  of  grace;  there  they  make  application  of  the 

42),  instructed  the  Assyrians ;  and  we  know  from  sacred  ^medy  to  the  very  si>ot  (Isa.  \n,  6, 7).    3.  ITiey  are  not 

record  that  Assyna  was  one  of  the  countries  first  peo-  devoid  of  human  sj-mpathv.     («)  Thev  have  the  face 

pled.     It  is  further  important  to  remark  that  the  first  ^f  ^  nian.     (6)  Thev  have  the  hands  of  a  man  under 

recorded  uistance  of  divination  is  that  of  the  teraphim  their  wings  (Ezek.'i,  «).     (r)  When  the  prophet  was 

of  Laban,  a  native  of  PacUn-Aram,  a  distnct  bordenng  aUrmed  (*' undone"),  one  of  them  brought  him  insUnt 

on  that  country  (1  Sam.  xix,  18, 16),  but  by  which  tera-  relief— just  such  relief  as  he  felt  in  need  of.     (d)  The 


rhart,  1, 41,  Dt  Caprarum  Nnmtmbus ;  KnrycUyptKJia  Me-  ^iate  with  the  elders  in  svmpathy  with  the  one  hundred 

tropolitana,  s.v.  Divination;  Ri)senmUUer's  Srhoiia  on  ^nd  forty-four  thousand  who  sing  the  new  song  (Rev. 

the  several  passages  referred  to;  Perizonius,  ad. Elian,  ^iv,  8),  and  with  the  Church  in  celebrating  the  over- 

n,  SI :  Peucer, />e  /Vwctpuw  IHcinatiamm  Genenbui,  throw  of  her  enemies  (Rev.  xix,  4).    They  thus  abound 

etc  (Wttembcrg,  1660).    See  Ui vw ation.  „^  the  sympathies  of  a  redeemed  humanity. 

Iii^erpool  Liturgy.     See  Liturgy.  (I.)  in  general  terms  they  represent  mercy,  as  contra- 

Idving  Creatures.    These,  as  presented  in  Ezek.  distinguished  from  justice.     1.  They  are  distinct  from 

V-x,  and  Rev.  iv  sq.,  are  identical  with  the  cherubim,  the  sword,  as  already  shown.     If,  in  Ezek.  i,  6,  they 

Botdea  the  general  resemblance  in  form,  position,  and  seem  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  fire,  this  is  no  more  than 

•^▼ioe,  we  have,  Ezek.  x,  20 :  "  I  knew  that  they  were  we  have  already  in  the  first  promise,  where  the  death  of 

we  cherubiin.''    Ezekiel,  being  a  priest,  was  familiar  death  is  our  life;  and  in  Psa.  cxxxvi,  10  sq.     2.  They 

with  these  sjmholical  forms.     The  living  ones  present  were  wiited  to  the  iAa<rrijpiov,  the  mercy-seat  itself. 

wnw  vanatkmsfrom  the  cherubim,  but  not  greater  than  3.  They  belonged  to  the  holy  of  holies,  both  the  larger 

■P^J  UI  the  cherubim  themselves.    The  discussion  of  figures  of  olive-tree,  and  the  smaller  of  pure  gold ;  but 

wttr  fonni  tod  probable  uses  has  already  been  given,  this  chamber  was  a  type  of  heaven  (Heb.  ix,  24).    4. 

j*f^  hCTB  resumed.    See  Ciibri:b.  They  are  taken  Other  cherutuc  emblems  were  wrought  on  the  inner  cur- 

P  oere  to  giire  a  more  careful  attention  to  their  $jfnMr  tains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  inner  walla  of  the  Temple, 
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both  5)oloixion*s  and  Ezckiers  (1  Kings  vi,  29 ;  Ezek.  xli, 
18-20).  All  is  mercy  inside  of  the  Temple.  6.  The  like 
figures  were  made  on  the  washstands  of  the  Temple,  in- 
terspersed with  lions  and  oxen  (1  Kings  vii,  29;  **  lions 
and  palm-trees/'  ver.  d6 ;  comp.  Eph«  v,  26 ;  Titus  iii,  5). 
6.  The  firmament  over  their  heads,  with  its  throne  and 
man  upon  it  (Ezek.  i,  26,27,  combines  Exod.  xxiv,  10 
with  Kev.  i,  15).  7.  The  irif  surrounding  all  this  glory 
of  the  Lord  puts  on  the  finisli  to  that  institution  where 
mercy  rejoices  against  judgment  (Ezek.  i,  28). 

(II.)  They  seem  to  represent  mercy  in  its  dispfrua- 
tionj  so  to  speak — in  its  instrumentalities,  with  all  their 
interesting  and  happy  varieties.  While  the  »word— the 
whole  power  of  justice,  deters  man  from  entering  the 
earthly  paradise ;  drives  men  away  in  their  wickedness ; 
awakes  against  the  Shepherd ;  torments  enemies  in  the 
second  death;  on  the  contrary',  the  liring  ones  represent 
the  entire  administration  of  mercy  (Ezek.  i,  12 :  "  Whith- 
er the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went  i"  ver.  20 :  "  Thither 
was  their  spirit  to  go").  Whether  an  organized  Church, 
an  open  Bible,  an  altar,  or  a  temple ;  whether  patriarchs 
or  prophets,  priests  or  presbyters ;  aptrstles,  John  the 
llaptist,  or  Christ  himself;  evangelists,  pastors,  or  teach- 
ers ;  whether  angelic  messengers,  or  little  children,  be 
the  instrumentalities  in  dispensing  the  grace  of  God, 
the  qualities  of  cherubim  are,  and  ought  to  be,  the  char- 
acteristics with  which  they  arc  imbued :  the  courage 
and  power  of  the  lion ;  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  the  ox ;  the  sublimity,  rapidity,  and  penetration  of 
the  eagle ;  with  the  s^-mpathetic  love  and  prudent  fore- 
cast of  our  own  humanity;  each  one  full  of  eyes,  within 
and  without  (Eph.  iv,  16).  In  this  view  they  do,  as  it 
were,  bring  God  near  to  men. 

(III.)  The  cherubim,  in  this  dispensation  of  mercy, 
bring  out  prominently  the  idea  of  the  fhrmt^  of  (Jod — 
the  throne  of  grace  (Ezek.  i,  26 :  "  Likeness  of  a  thn)ne"). 
In  Psalm  xcix,  1,  "The  Lord  reigneth"  is  parallel  with 
''inhabiting  the  chenibim."  Both  in  the  tabernacle 
and  Temple  the  Shekinah  was  between  the  two  cher- 
ubim, which  seemed  to  constitute,  with  the  lid  of  the 
ark,  the  very  throne  itself,  according  to  Exod.  xxv,  22, 
and  Ezek.  xliii,  7.  In  the  versions  of  Ezekiel,  the  cher- 
ubim seem  to  support  the  thnme ;  in  Isa.  vi,  2,  and  Hev. 
iv,  6-9,  they  appear  as  att4.>n<lants.  To  the  English 
reader  the  seraphim  might  seem  to  be  above  the  throw , 
but  the  original  places  them  above  the  Temple^  in  which 
))osition  they  may  still  be  below  the  throne,  for  the 
skirts  of  his  robe  flow  down  and  fill  the  holy  house. 

(IV.)  The  idea  of  carrj'ing  the  thn)ne,  or  bearing 
royalty  in  his  throne  from  one  place  to  another,  brings 
us  to  the  acme  of  the  whole  cherubic  system — *Uhe 
chariot  of  the  LonlP  The  key-note  of  this  is  given  in 
1  Chron.  xxviii,  18:  "Gold  for  the  pattern  of  the  char- 
iot... .  the  chenibim  that  spreail  out  their  wings  and 
covered  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord ;"  compare 
Psa.  xviii,  10:  "  He  rode  upon  a  cherub;"  and  Hab.  iii, 
8, 18, 16.  These  figures  constituted  a  "  moving  thn>ne." 
See  Ckeaturk. 

LivingBton,  Gilbert  Robert,  D.D..  a  (Dutch) 
Reformed  minister,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Hev. 
John  Livingston  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Stamfonl,  Conn., 
Oct.  8,  1786,  and  graduated  at  LTnion  College  in  1805. 
He  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins,  of  (ireat 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Livingston 
(<1.  v.).  In  1811  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  Coxsackie,N.Y.,  where  about  six  hundred  per- 
sons were  the  fruits  of  his  ministry'  of  fifteen  years.  In 
1826  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  as  pastor  of  the  First 
(Dutch)  Reformed  (or  Crown  Street)  Church.  Here 
again  his  ministry  was  greatly  blessed,  three  hundred 
ancl  twenty  persons  being  adde<l  to  the  Church,  and 
over  one  hundred  in  a  single  year.  He  died  March  9, 
1834.  He  was  a  man  of  large  physical  frame,  benevo- 
lent countenance,  and  amiable  temper.  His  preaching 
was  practical,  and  addressed  more  to  the  understanding 
and  conscience  of  the  people  than  to  their  feelings.  His 
pastoral  labors  were  incessant  and  successful.     At  one 


period  of  his  life  he  embraced  what  were  generaDy 
known  as  **New  Measures,**  but  he  lived  to  abandon 
them  in  his  later  ministry.  A  single  sermon  and  a 
tract  are  all  that  he  is  known  to  have  published. — 
Sprague,  Annals;  Corwin's  Manual  Ref,  Church;  Fu- 
neral Sermon  by  C.  C.  Cuyler,  D.D.;  Historical  Dis- 
course by  W.  J.  k  Taylor,  D.D.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

LivingBton,  Henry  Gilbert,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3, 1821,  graduated 
at  Williams  C4)llege  in  1840,  was  principal  of  Clinton 
Academy  (now  Hamilton  College)  for  two  years,  studied 
theology  in  L-nion  Theological  Seminar}',  N.  Y.,  where 
he  graduated  in  1844,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
I^resbytery  of  Long  Island  in  the  following  autumn.  He 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  C-annel,  N. 
Y.,  in  1844,  but  removed  in  1849  as  pastor  of  the  Third 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Philadelphia.  Resigning 
in  1854  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  returned  to  Car- 
mel,  and  became  principal  of  the  Raymond  Institute, 
and  also  supplied  the  vacant  church  of  which  he  was 
formerly  pastor.  1  le  died  suddenly,  Jan.  25, 1 855.  '*  No 
doubts,  no  fears,  no  darkness'*  beclouded  his  dying 
hours.  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  man  of  noble  mould,  tall, 
massive,  intellectual,  modest,  amiable,  dignified  in  man- 
ners, somewhat  reserved,  diffident,  and  self-diitrustfuL 
His  character  was  finely  balanced.  True  manlineiv, 
transparent  simplicity,  moral  purity,  generosity,  and  thr 
most  delicate  sensibility,  were  blended  with  deep  piety 
and  beautiful  consistency  of  life,  with  a  holy  ministry 
and  a  full  use  of  all  his  talents.  Only  two  of  his  dis- 
courses were  published.  See  Memorial  Sermon  by  W  ^. 
J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.,  and  Sprague's  AnnalSf  vol.  ix.  C^^^~ 
J.R.T.) 

Livingston,  John,  a  noted  Scottish  Preshyteri^. 
divine,  was  bom  in  16(^,  and  was  educated  at  GlasgcK::^:^ 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1621.  He  entev-  , 
the  ministry,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an 
preacher.  A  zealous  Covenanter,  he  opposed  the  e| 
copal  government  of  the  Chureh  after  the  Restorat" 
and  on  this  account  suffered  many  inconvenin 
Very  remarkable  in  his  life  was  the  result  which 
lowed  his  preaching  on  a  si>ecial  fast-dav  appointee 
the  ''  Kirk  of  Shotts,"  June  21, 1630.  He  was  at 
time  domestic  chaplain  to  the  countess  of  Wig 
Later  he  l)ecame  minister  at  Ancram.  He  was  ^- 
suspended  from  his  pastoral  office,  but,  his  opposit^fi 
the  government  continuing,  he  was  banished  the  "^/||- 
dom  in  1663.  He  retired  to  Holland,  and  became^  n,,-^ 
ister  of  a  Scottish  chureh  at  Rotterdam.    There  \k  «»  d}^ 


v.;  A.  Gunn,  Memoirs  of  John  JAvingston  (N.  Y.  l^); 
Gorton,  Butg.  IHct.  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Livingston,  John  Henry,  D.D.,  $.T.P.,  the 
"  father  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  this  coon- 
try,"  and  in  many  respects  its  most  celebrated  rpjawent- 
ative,  was  bom  at  Poughkecpsie,  N.  Y.,  May  80, 174(1, 
son  of  Henr}'  Livingston,  and  a  lineal  desciiidant  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  the  Rev.  John  Livingstiai,  of 
Scotland.  He  graduated  at  Yale  C4>llcge  in  1762,  lod 
then  studied  law  for  two  years,  when  his  health  gtre 
way  under  his  close  application,  and  he  was  oUigedto 
discontinue  it.  About  this  time  he  was  converted, anl 
then  directed  his  attention  to  the  Oiri&tiaii  iiiiri:>tiT. 
By  advice  of  Dr.  Laidlie,  of  New  York,  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope to  complete  his  theological  studies  at  the  Univeni- 
ty  of  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  where  he  remained  fiiur  ycirs 
and  was  licenscil  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Clcvid  of 
I  Amstenlam.  Having  receive<l  a  call  to  become  ptsK' 
i  and  sectind  preacher  in  English  of  the  Church  of  Xt* 
York,  he  passed  examination  at  the  university  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  returned  to  New  York  Sept- 
3,  1770,  and  at  once  began  his  labors  as  pastor  of  tbft 
C  hurch.  Here  he  soon  established  his  great  repatat\<ak 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  learned  theologian;  tm^  \» 
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f^nukd  ecdesUstical  achievcinent  was  the  nettlement  of  I  or  EsthonUns,  who  are  of  Finnish  descent.     Chh 
the  old  and  bitter  controversy  lietwecn  the  '*CoetiiR*'  and  ;  ity  was  fintt  inlnnluced  at  Ki^  about  1 180  by  mere 
*•  Conferentie"  parttm  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chureli,  \  from  Bremen.     The  ffrent  niiraionary  was  the  A 
and  the  consummation  in  about  two  years  of  the  union,  |  tinian  monk  Meinhard,  who  in  1 IHG  e^tatdixhed  tht 
which  has  never  since  been  broken.     His  pastoral  rela-  I  church  at  WexkUll.  on  the  Duna,  and  in  1191  was 
tion  to  the  Church  in  New  York  continued  forty  years —  I  secrated  bishop  of  Livonia.     His  successor,  abbot 
1770  to  1810 — although  during  the  Revolutionary  War  ;  thold,  of  Loccum,  endeavored  to  accelerate  the  con 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  upon  his  return  i  sion  of  the  Livonians  by  force  of  arms,  and  in  1198 
in  1783  he  found  himself  the  sole  past<»r,  and  so  re-  i  in  a  victorious  battle  of  the  Crusaders.    Bishop  Alb 
mained  for  three  years.    The  next  year  he  was  appoint-  '  of  Ai)eldem,  in  1202  founded  the  Ordct  of  the  Knights 
etl  professor  of  theology,  and  retained  this  office,  with  j  the  Swonl,  and  gradually  overcame  the  persistent  op] 
hia  pastorate,  until  1810,  when   he  removed  to  New  |  sition  of  the  Livonians  to  the  enforcement  of  Christia 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  at  the  rei^uest  of  the  syniHi,  and  open-  ;  ity.    AAer  his  death  (in  1229)  the  see  of  Riga  was  se| 
ed  the  thc^di^ical  seminary  in  that  city,  occupying,  in  '  arated  from  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bremen,  an 
cunnectii»u  with  it,  the  presidency  of  Queens,  now  Rut-  I  in  1246  made  an  indcfiendent  archbishopric.    The  uni<i 
g.'FB  Odlege.     These  two  offices  he  held  until  his  death  |  of  the  Order  of  the  Sword  with  the  Teutonic  Knight  se 
in  1825.     It  is  difficult,  in  this  brief  notice,  even  to  sum  j  cured  the  subjectiim  an<i  Christiauization  of  livonia. 
up  the  services  and  character  of  tliLs  eminent  man.    but  involved  the  bishtips  in  long-protracted  conflicts 
More  than  four  hundred  souls  were  received  into  the    with  the  onier,  which  hastened  the  decay  of  the  Church. 
Church  on  pn)fession  of  their  faith  during  the  three  |  The  army-master,  Walter  of  Plettenberg  (1494-1531), 
years  of  his  sole  pastorate  after  the  war.     Nearly  two  i  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  convertc<l 
hundred  young  men  were  trained  by  him  for  the  miii-  |  Livonia  into  a  secular  duchy  under  Polish  sovereignty, 
ijitry  of  the  Church.     To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  i  The  centre  of  the  reformatory  movement  was  in  Riga, 
roan,  is  duo  the  credit  of  the  separate  organization  of  !  where  the  Hussite  Nicolaus  Russ,  of  Rostock,  had,  from 


the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Churi'h  in  this  C(»untr}%  He 
principally  shaped  its  Constitution ;  he  i>repared  ita  first 
piialm  and  hymn  l)(M>k.  His  theol<»gical  lectures  still 
form  the  basis  of  didactic  and  polemic  instruction  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 
father.     The  whole  denomination  is  reaping  to-<lay  the 


1511  to  1516,  prepared  the  way  for  a  religions  reforma- 
tion. Among  the  first  promoters  of  the  Lutheran  Ref- 
ormation were  Andreas  Knopken,  a  Lutheran  school- 
teacher from  Tnptow,  in  Pomerania,  who  arrived  in 
Riga  in  1521,  and  Sylvester  Tagctmeier,  from  Hamburg, 
wh(>  arrived  in  the  following  year.    Both  were  appoint- 


fruits  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  made  for  it.     His  influ-  i  ed  preachers  by  the  town  council,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 

ence  in  the  Church  was  like  that  of  Washington  in  the  \  strances  of  the  archbishop.     In  Wolmar  and  Dorfiat, 

nation.     His  grand  and  eUM}uent  sermon,  preached  l»e-    Mclchior  Hoffmann  laU)red  so  violently  in  behalf  of  the 

fire  the  New  York  Missionary  Society  in  1804,  from    Reformation  that  he  created  dissatisfaction  even  among 

Rev.  xiv,  6,  7,  was  one  of  the  leading  influences  in  that '  the  friends  of  the  movement,  and  had  to  leave  livonii. 

revival  of  the  missionary'  spirit  which  gave  Samuel  J.  I  Luther*sepistIeofcongratuIati(»n  and  exhortation  (1523) 

Mills  and  his  young  friends  to  the  work,  and  which  re-    to  the  congregations  of  Riga,  Revel,  and  Doqiat  shows 

saltcl  in  the  8ubse<|uent  organization  of  the  "American    that  at  that  time  the  Reformation  had  made  t*onsidcra- 

Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions'*  in  1813.  '  ble  pntgress.    In  1524,  the  archbishop,  Caspar  Linde,  of 

Several  of  Dr.  Livingston's  occasional  productions  were    Riga,  dieil,  deeply  mortified  at  the  utter  failure  of  his 

published  by  himself,  and  a  posthumous  volume,  con-  '  zeahms  efforts  for  saving  the  Catholic  Church.    His  suc- 

tainitig  a  syllabus  of  his  theological  lectures,  was  issued  ,  cessor,  John  VH  Blankenfeld,  previously  bitihop  of  Dor- 

by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Fonda,  one  of  his  pupils.    His  death,  '  pat  and  Revel,  was  no  longer  rec«>gni8ed  by  the  town 

at  hia  residence  in  New  Brunswick,  January  19,  1825,  |  council  of  Riga  as  sovereign,  and  in  1525  he  was  even 

ras  like  a  translation,  without  pain  or  complaint,  '*  in  i  made  a  prisoner.     Lender  the  archbishop  Wilhelm,  mar- 

.  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."     His  wife,  >  grave  of  Brandenburg,  who  in  1539  succeeded  Thomas 

arab  Livingston,  whom  he  married  in  October,  1775, ,  Schonnig,  the  Reformation  spread  throughout  Livonia ; 

as  the  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the  sign-  '  the  archbinhop  himself  became  favorable  to  the  new 

s  of  the  Declaration  of  Indejiendence.     Like  him.  Dr.  |  doctrine,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  Catholic 

vingston  was  an  ardent  and  fearless  patriot,  and  dur-  i  Church  in  Livonia  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.    Johanu 

r  all  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  he  earnestly  sus-  '  Briesmann  (1527-31),  who  was  calle<i  from  Konigsberg 

ned  the  cause  of  freedom.     In  {lerson  Dr.  Livingston  \  to  Riga,  drew  up  in  1530  the  first  agenda.     The  liturgy 

)  tall,  commanding,  dignifie<l,  and  imposing.     His  i  for  Revel  appeared  in  ir><il,  but  had  in  1572  to  yield  to 

urea  were  regular  and  handsome.      His  manners    that  of  CourUnd.     The  Ehthonian  catechism  and  the 

e  refined  and  studiously  polite.     He  was  the  model !  IJvonian  hymn-liookof  MathiasKniipkeu  were  likewise 


16  Christian  gentleman.     In  his  later  years  his  ap- 

ance  was  truly  patriarchaL     1^1  is  piety  was  all-per- 

ag.     As  a  preacher,  he  pr>s8essed  eminent  al)ili!ies. 

>raiory  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  very  effective. 

la  full  of  action,  variety,  and  power.     As  a  theo- 

il  teacher,  he  was  clear,  conci.se,  learned,  syste- 

,  and  practical.     His  influence  over  his  students 


published  in  1501.     In  the  same  year  the  army-master 

Ketteler  concluded  a  treaty  with  Poland,  by  virtue  of 

which  Livonia  was  [daced  under  the  sovert  ignty  of  Po- 

Und ;  it  was  8tipulate<l,  however,  that  the  Lutheran 

Church  of  Livonia  should  not  l)e  interfered  with.     In 

violation  of  this  treaty,  the  Jesuits  at  once  began  their 

agitation  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 

onderfuL     His  great  aim  was  to  make  them  ex-  i  the  Swedish  rule  again  secured  the  predominance  of 

>ntal  ministers  of  Christ,  and  they  loved  an<l  rev-  !  l*rotestantism,  and  greatly  strengthened  it  by  etitablish- 

d  him  almost  aa  an  apostle.     Whatever  faults  he  !  ing  the  University  of  Dorpat.     A  new  liturgy-  was  in- 

?re  more  than  ct^vered,  to  the  eyes  of  his  friend^  I  troduced  in  1C32,  a  new  agenda  in  lCi<3;  at  the  same 

majestic  liearing,  his  admirable  (character,  his  pi-  |  time,  a  Ixttish  and  Esthonian  trant^lation  of  the  Bible 

,  and  fruitful  ministry,  and  by  his  ser>-ic<-s  to  the  ;  was  published.     In  the  18th  century  the  rdigious  life 

I  of  Christ,     See  Dr.  (iunn's  Li/f^  etc.,  abridge<l  |  of  the  province  suffere<l  greatly  from  the  fact  that  most 

r. W.Chambers;  also  Sprague,  Annah,  vol.  ix,  an  j  of  the  preachers,  l>eing  called  from  (Jermany,  were  una- 

lile  portraiture;  also  several  funeral  discourses, !  ble  to  preach  in  the  native  langiuiges.     The  s])iritual 

W.  j.  R.  T.)  j  destitution  of  many  ctiuntry  districts  attracted  the  Mo- 

onia,  the  largest  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  I  ravians,  who  continued  their  zealous  labors  even  when. 


area  18,158  8q.ro.;  pop.  in  1882, 1,173,951.   The 

\»,  who  chiefly  live  in  the  towns,  numl)er  about 

inhabitants;  the  remainder  are  mostly  either 

branch  of  the  Slavi.  kindred  to  the  Lithuanian-*) 


in  1743,  their  meetings  had  been  f<irbidden.  For  a  long 
time  they  confined  themselves  to  the  Lutheran  Church ; 
but  the  large  attendance  at  their  meetings  led  them 
(since  1817)  to  aeparate  from  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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Toe  litter  therefore  htetn,  in  1848,  to  engige  \a  ■  vig-  ' 
oroui  conieBtwilh  the  MormvUiw,  hivokingthe  Mipul«- 
tionsofthepeafflofNystildt  (1721),  in  which  Sweden 
bmd  ceded  Uvnnia  to  KuMis.  while  the  littei  confinned 
the  privileges  uC  the  Luthenn  Church.  The  Kuarian 
([overnroent  supporlid  the  Lutherani  ig«in»t  the  Mo- 
nvifliu,  Imt,  on  the  ether  huid,  befcan  (IMl)  to  make 
^■t  effiirl*  Ui  prevtil  upon  the  Lettish  peuinls  lo  juin 
the  Greek  Chureh.  Several  thoii»«nds  nf  I^ita  and  Li- 
yonimns  BucemnbcHl  to  the  preaaure  brought  npoti  Ihern 
bv  the  government,  ind,  after  havinj;  unue  joined  Ibe 
orthodox  Greek  Church,  they  were  tbrbirlOen  (aa  many 
awn  deiured)  fi  return  tu  the  Lulherui  Churvh.  All 
the  children  bom  of  raised  oiarris^s  (Lutheran  and 
(treek)  must  be  educated  in  the  Greek  religion.  In 
1863,  the  Lutheran  biahop  Walter,  who  vigomuBlj'  Mood 
up  for  the  defence  of  the  righta  of  hi«  Chureh,  had  to 
yield  to  an  intrigue,  and  not  until  1868  waa  the  rifior  of 
the  Rosaian  goremment  (gainst  the  Lutheran  Church 
■omewhat  relaxed.  The»e  conflieta  have  awakened  a 
general  interest  in  the  religious  communily,  lo  which 
the  re-esuUiliahinent  of  the  Univenuty  of  Dorpat  (IBOi) 
baa  been  greatly  tnstru  mental.  The  number  of  Roman 
CatholicB  is  about  [>l>ni),  that  of  Greek  Catholics  ia  eati- 
matcd  at  148,000;  the  remainder  are  Lutherans.  (A.  J.S.) 

Llsard  appears  in  the  AutlLVers.  in  but  one  pas- 
sage (Lev.  xi,  30)  as  the  rendering  of  t^KSb,  kladi'; 
but  different  species  of  the  animal  aeem  lo  be  deidg- 
nated  by  several  Hebrew  terms,  variously  rendered  in 
the  Engliah  translation.  In  the  East  numerous  varie- 
ties of  these  reptiles  are  met  with  in  great  abundance, 
several  of  which  are  regarded  as  venomous  (Hasselquist, 
rriin.  p.  241,  &44  sq.\  Others,  again,  are  used  by  the 
modem  Arabs  for  food  (comp.  also  Arnan,  Mar,  Etyth. 
p.  17,  ed.  Hudiim),  whereas  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi) 
classes  them  among  unclean  animals. 

(1.)  Ko'ach  (ns,  Uriaglh,  Lev.  xi.SO;  8epl.  ^opoi- 
Xiaii',  Auth.  Vers,  "chameleon"),  prob.  the  Larrrla  iltl- 
lio,  an  olire-brown  liurd.  with  tJack  and  white  spots, 
and  a  tail  about  a  span  long,  while  the  body  itself  is 
scarcely  of  this  length  (llasaelquist,  rror.  p.8aj;  fig- 
ure iuRUppel,  .li'tH,  iab.'i).  borhart  (fft<n».  ii,493 
*q.)  undentanda  this  term  to  refer  lo  the  species  called 
El-waral,  which  eihibits  ita  great  strength  (hence  iU 
name)  in  combat  with  the  crocodile  and  serpents,  is  dia- 
gusting  in  appearance,  and  said  lo  be  poisonous  (Leon. 
Afrit  Dacript.  Afrit.,  ix,  53),  But  Michaelis  (Snppt 
22-21}  and  Roaenmllller  have  lung  since  remarked  that 
the  derivation  of  the  name  kodch  is  perhapa  from  a  dif- 
ferent root.  According  to  the  Arabic  interprelera,  it  ia 
the  land  crocodib,  or  a  species  of  it,  perhapa  the  Ifaran 
tl-iard  or  iJwub  (Ijoetria  Mctacuij,  which  sometimes  at- 
tains  a  length  of  six  feet  or  more.     See  CbiAMELEoM. 

(2.)  Letaah'  (nKsb.perh.  so  called  from  ita  kidagi 
Lev.  xi,BO;  SepL^iiAri/Jiinjc.Vulg,  i(^ui,Auth.Ver». 
"  lizard^,  perhapa  the  specie*  called  in  Egypt  ahreho- 
lil,  deacribed  by  Foiakal  (pe/cr.  p.  13}  as  a  delicaw  lit- 
tle animal,  about  a  span  in  length  and  of  the  thickness 
of  the  thumb,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  houaea. 
Bochart  {Hierm.  ii,  497  sq.)  muntuna  that  it  is  the  vn- 
grat  of  the  Arabs,  a  kind  of  lizard  that  dings  close  to 
the  ground  (hence  his  derivation  tWim  an  Arabic  root, 
aignifving  to  flick  It)  lU  earth),  to  which  also  the  Sept. 
alludes  (comp.  Oken,  Hahirgach.  IIL  ii,  203).  Geddcs 
rCE^ards  it  as  idendcal  with  the  Lacertn  ifffko. 

(3.)  Chu'uet  (a^n,  so  callnl  from  lying  close  to  the 
ground;  Lev.  xi,90i  Sept.  v<]i'>pa,  Auth. Vers,  "snail") 
baa  been  aupposed  by  Bochart  (ii,  600  sq.)  to  mean  the 
Galkaa,  a  specica  of  lizard  that  burrows  in  the  aand  (on 
the  precarioua  interpretation  of  the  Talmud).  The  in- 
terpretation tnaU  reata  on  no  better  foundation.  Both 
the  Arabic  inlerpretera  understand  the  ekamilnm.  The 
species  intended  is  uncertain.    (See  Fuller,  iliKtlL  vi,9.) 

(1.)  Ahaeah' (nt^SiJ,  a  ihrieki  Lev.  zi,  SO;  Sept. 
and  Tulg.  tknammae,  AutlLVera.  "  ferraf^  ii  regarded 
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bv  the  Arab.  Erpen.  aa  the  Waral,  considered  by  iorm  aa 
iiientical  with  tlie  Lactrta  NSotira  (Huadquiat,  Trac. 
p.  361  SI).),  but  which  last  Forakal  (Oeacnjif. /)  miM/.  p. 
13)  calls  H'<iraB  (comp.  Robinson,  ii,  268).  The  Waral 
is  dencribed  by  those  who  have  penonally  seen  it  (see 
Leo  Afric  Dtirr.  ix,  51)  aa  having  a  length  of  three  <ir 
four  feet,  a  acaly,  very  strong,  grayish-yellow  akin,  and 
is  regarded  as  poisonous  in  every  paR.  (See  Roaen- 
mllllcr,  v)  frerrA.  IV,ii,25«  aq.;  GeMn.  T*moir.  p.  128.) 

I  (a.)  TsAB  (3X,  prohfrom  iU  ihiggiMkneui  Ltty.  xi. 
29;  Sept.  and  Vidg.  the  rronidifc,Autb.Vet«.''tt«toiaa") 

I  tedoubtlesB  the  species  of  lizard  still  called  bv  the  Ar^M 
Dhab  (see  Bochart,  Hiena.  ii,  468  aq.),  a  stapd  creature 

I  tenaiititig  mcky  wateia.  According  to  Leo  Aftic  (ix, 
fi2),  it  is  about  a  yard  long,  without  poiaonuns  qualities, 
and  incapable  of  drinking.  They  are  caught  and  tatea 
in  the  desert.  Furskal  (Awrtpf.  AhbhuI.  p.  18)  and 
Hassehiuist  {Trar.  p.  853  «q.)  appear  to  have  deacribed 
it  under  the  name  of  Lofertu  .Kgyjkiacu  (comp.  Paulus, 
Samiid.  ii,  263).  Accorduig  to  Burckhardt  (ii,  863  >q.), 
it  has  a  acaly  akin  of  a  yellow  color,  and  sometimes  at- 
tains a  length  of  eighteen  inches. 

(E.)T[NsiiE'iiETii(rKtC3ri,thebard(r«a(lfr,-  Sept, 
Vulgate,  and  Auth,  Vers,  moki  Lev.  xi,  30;  being  the 
same  Heb.  word  used  in  Lev.  xi,  18;  Deut.  xiv,  16,  to 
describe  a  bird,  rendered  "swan")  is  (according  to  Sa- 
adiaa)  a  species  of  lizard,  prvbaUy  the  Grcko  (Hasael- 
quist,  Trav.  p.  366  sq.),  a  kind  deacribed  aa  having  a 
round  tail  of  moderate  length,  and  lufied  feet,  laraellated 
lengthwise  on  the  bottom,  said  lo  be  peculiar  for  ex- 
uding poison  from  the  divisions  of  its  toes,  eagerly  seek- 

I  ing  spots  imbued  with  salt,  which  it  leaves  infected  with 
a  vims  that  engenders  leprosy  (see  alao  Fonkal,  p.  13). 
Bochart(ii,503aq.)underBtand9the  cAamrJeoa, deriving 
the  etymology  from  the  ancient  belief  that  tbia  rrta-- 
turo  lived  up^  the  air  (Pliny,  Hut  .Va(.viii,S3,51),a 
notion  probably  derived  from  its  tung  enduraDce  of  hiu- 
ger.  (See  Has»elquist,rrar.p.a4fl  aq.;  Sonninl  rnm 
i,87;  Oken,  A'lKur^arA.  Ill, ii, 306  sq.;  Rosael,  J jrffv, 
ii,  128  sq.)     See  Chahb:i.eoh. 

(T.)  SuMAHiTH'  (n*'nolS,  prob.  as  being  held  p» 

'  Hnoua.'  Prov.  xix.  28;  Sept.  niXn;3wnK,Vulg.  OiJUo, 
Auth. Vera,  "spider")  is  mentioned  aa  a  amall  oealon 
of  active  insliocls;  prob.  the  Arabic  miiim,  a  pntocKa 
lizard  with  leopard-like  spots  (Bochait,  Bimtt.  ii,  19^\ 
Comp.  Kosenmllller,  Abtnh.  IV,  ii,  268.  See  Spiuei. 
(8.)  Tannih'  (T'IP)  or  Tassdi'  (0''IP|),  otherwia 
Tah  (*ri),  seems  occaoonaUy  lo  ngnify  a  huge  lainl 
serpent  or  saurian.    See  Dhaooh. 

j  (9.)  LivTATHAit'  (in^^)  Bomeamca  stands  for  On 
largest  of  the  lizard  tribe,  the  crocodiU.    See  Ix-tu- 

:  Under  the  denominatioD  of  Utari  the  ntodem  noli)- 
gist  place*  all  the  cold-blooded  animals  that  hare  lit 
cnnfotmatiou  of  serpents  with  the  additiim  of  (cm  fgec 
I  ThuB  viewed  aa  one  great  fanuly,  they  consdtaU  ihr 
j  Saurian!!,  Lacertins,  and  Lacenida  of  autbon,  eoln.  | 
'  cing  numerous  generical  diviidoiu,  which  comoitna 
I  with  the  largest,  that  is,  the  oooodile  group,  and  pK* 
I  through  sun^  others,  a  variety  of  spedes,  (bnuiUh 

quenting  the  land  and  water,  others  ahaolntely  ra^s/A 
to  the  earth  and  to  the  most  arid  deserts;  amLUiw;^ 
in  general  harmless,  there  are  a  few  with  dispaud  )*V 
ertiea,  some  being  held  to  poison  or  corrode  by  dshjp  " 
the  exudation  of  an  ichor,  and  othen  extolled  as  apli''' 
disiacs,  or  of  medical  nae  in  pharmacy;  but  tbrss  |<<^ 

eniesinmoat,ifnoiinall,aT       '  "      "     '     '" 

One  of  the  best  knon 

lenn  {Ckamadm  mlgarit).     . 

is  considered  that  the  regions  of  9yria,  Arabia,  and  KgJI* 

arc  overrun  with  animal*  of  this  family,  tbece  n  e*"! 

I  reason  to  expect  allusion  to  mote  than  one  gtnai  ia  tl** 
Scripturea,  where  ao  many  observations  and  »iiiiil«  ^ 

!  derived  from  the  natural  Dtyecta  which  wets  bauO^B 


ChamaUo  Vuti/ari*. 


totben 


mlM 


•bore,  BoFhvt  refers  3X,  /i.jA  tLev.  xi,  29),  to  one  of  the 
group  of  Mouiloni  ur  VBruiiu,  the  NLIotic  lizard,  I^ctr- 
ta  .Viloliai,  VurwiHi  ,\ili>ICcui,  or  Wtiran  of  the  Attbs. 
Like  the  uthen  of  thin  form,  it  is  poHcmetl  of  ■  tail 
double  the  length  of  the  boilv,  hut  ii  not  bo  well  liDOH'n 
in  Pslestine,  where  there  is  only  one  ie«l  river  (Jordan), 


the  tnie  crocodile  freqi 
the  com  down  Ui  ■  compsTHtively  late  period,  uiil  Ihere- 
fate  it  iDiy  well  have  had  >  more  specific  name  than 
Icvialhan — ■  word  apparently  heat  suited  to  the  digni- 
fied and  lofty  diction  of  the  prophets,  and  clearly  of 
more  general  ligiiitication  than  the  more  colloquial  dea- 
ignation.  Jerome  was  ot  this  opiaioti;  and  it  is  thus 
likely  that  Uab  wu  applied  to  hoth,  ib  H'liraii  is  now 
tonsidtred  only  a  variety  of,  or  a  j-ounf".  eiocoilile, 
There  ia  a  second  of  the  same  grouf).  Lmerlit  teinrai 
of  Menem  (Varamit  areaariui),  Wurna  fl-hard,  also 
rearhiDg  to  ax  feet  in  length ;  and  a  third,  not  as  yet 
clearly  described,  which  appears  to  be  larger  I  han  either, 
growing  tn  nine  feet,  and  cuvered  with  bright  cupreous 
wale*.  This  last  prefers  rocky  and  siony  eiiuatinns. 
One  of  Ihe  last  menlinned  puisuea  its  prey  on  land  with 
■  rapid  bounding  action,  feeds  on  the  larger  insecis,  and 
ia  said  [n  attack  game  in  a  body,  sometimes  destroying 
nen  sheep.     The  Aralia,  in  agreement  with  the  an- 


■t  this  sp 


M  will  d( 


oua  badic  with  serpents.  Considerations  like  these  in- 
duce us  to  assign  Ihe  Hebrew  name  nil,  koarh  (a  desig- 
nation of  strength)  lo  Ihe  species  of  the  desert:  and  if 
Ihe  Nilotic  iranm  be  the  Ivib.  [ben  the  Aialian  <UuA, 
as  Bruce  asserts,  will  be  Viiramit  armariiu,  or  iraraii 
fl-iard  1^  the  present  familiar  language,  and  ehurdaun 
the  larger  cupper-colored  speciea  abui-e  noiiceil.  Itut  it 
is  evident  from  the  Arabic  authorities  quott'd  by  lk>- 
chart,  and  from  his  own  conclusions,  that  there  is  not 

khneumon  oTE^yptl'/ur/ifi'rj/'ioraoiiu)  is  mixed  up 
with  (he  history  of  these  saurian*. 

We  come  next  to  Ihe  group  of  lizards  more  properly 
so  called,  which  Hebrew  cnmmenlalors  lake  lo  be  the 
riK^^.  IHaah,  a  name  having  K.mc  allusion  lo  poison 


Thew. 


«(l.ev.x 


30),  where  saarians  alone  appear  to  be  indicated.  If 
lbs  HehL  rooc  were  lo  guide  the  decision,  Maiih  would 
be  soother  name  fur  the  grrbi  or  imiihih,  for  there  is  but 
one  specie*  which  can  be  deemed  venomous;  and  with 
rt(aidta  the  quality  of  adhesivenefis.  though  tbe^ccjlm 
(osHs  it  most,  nnmeious  common  lizards  run  up  and 
torn  perpendicular  walls  wilh  great  facilitv.  We 
llimfore  take  Vfn.  dtanrl,  or  the  sand  liiard  of  Bo- 
.1  (pmhably  many) 
ickg  in  sandy  pLtces, 
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and  in  ruins  in  every  part  of  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  There  is  one  species  partic- 
ularly abundant  and  small,  well  kuown  in  Arabia 
by  the  name  ofSarubandi.  We  now  come  to  the 
SUtliona,  which  have  been  confounded  with  tiM 
noxious  yectm  and  others  frotn  the  time  of  A1- 
drovandus,  and  thence  have  been  a  source  of  in- 
best  known  by  the  bundles  of  starlike  spines  on 
the  body.  Among  these  Lucerfa  ittUio,  Sldtiti 
Orvnialit,  the  tpoiottiXot  of  the  Greeks,  and 
iuriAmofthfl  Arabs,  is  abundant  in  the  East,  anil 
a  great  freqaenCer  of  ruinous  walla.  The  genus 
UremaiHx  oDbrs  SleUio  ipiiiipa  of  Daudin  or  Ur- 
tpii^ttt,  two  or  three  feet  long,  of  a  flne  green, 
andisthespecies  which  is  believed  to  strike  with 
the  tail;  he.ice  formerly  denotniuatad  CautAiFd^ 
biTa.  It  is  frequent  in  the  deserts  aronnd  Egj'pt, 
and  is  probably  the  Ciuira  of  the  Arabs.  Another 
subgenus,  named  Troptlv  by  Cuvler,  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  Tr,  ^gj/ptiucut  of  GeofL,  with  a  spi- 
nous swelled  body,  but  remarkable  for  the  faculty 
ofchangingcolormorerapidlythanthecbameleon.  Next 
we  place  the  Gidolitnu,  among  which  comes  ritltl,  ma- 
kak,  in  our  versions  denominated^(rrr(^,but  which  is  wilh 
more  propriety  transferred  to  the  noisy  and  venotnona 
(i6u-4ur<of[beArab*.  There  is  no  reason  fur  admitting 
the  verb  p31J,imni,  to  groan,  to  oy  our.  as  radical  (or  ths 
name  of  the  ferret,  an  animal  totally  unconnected  wilh 
Ihe  preceding  and  succeeding  species  in  l-ev.  iii,29,  80, 
and  ririginally  found,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  in  Wcsl- 
era  Africa,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Spain,  prowlini; 
noiselessly,  snd  lieatcn  to  death  wiihoula  groan,  though 
capable  of  a  feeble,  abort  scream  when  al  play,  nr  when 
sudilenly  wounded.  Taking  the  interpretation  "  lo  cry 
out."  so  Utile  applicable  to  ferrcls,  in  conjunction  wilh 
the  whole  verse,  we  Hiid  the  s«*"i  Uhe  all  the  specie* 
of  this  (croup  of  lizards,  remarkable  for  the  loud  grating 
noise  which  ii  is  apt  to  utter  in  the  roofs  and  wails  o( 
houses  all  the  night  through ;  one,  indeed,  ia  sufficient 
to  dispel  the  sleep  of  a  whole  family.  The  particular 
species  most  probably  meant  is  the  Ijurria  grcio  of 
Hasselquiit,  the  Grrko  lobatai  of  Ceoffroy,  distinguished 
by  having  Ihe  soles  of  the  feet  dilated  and  striated  like 
open  fans,  from  which  a  poiaoiioua  ichor  is  said  to  ex- 
ude, iuHaming  the  human  skin,  and  infecting  fixid  that 
may  have  been  irod  upon  by  the  animaL  See  Fbrket. 
Hence  the  Arabic  name  of  aiu-Uirt,  or  "  father  of  lepro- 
s}-,"  at  Cairo.  The  species  extends  northwards  in  Syria, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  GedsoJaKimlariifOi 
larrnlolu  of  South-eastern  Europe,  be  not  also  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Palestine  i  and  in  that  case  the  r^£^iC,  ttnia- 
aili  of  Bocliart,  would  find  an  appmpriate  location.  To 
these  we  add  the  Chamtleimi  proper ;  and  then  fellows 
Ihe  .Scinciu  (in  antiquity  the  name  of  ('iirnnuj  uimu- 
riai),  among  which  Limrtii  teinrut,  Unn^  or  Scinmi 
njficiiutlit,  a  the  Et-iiiila  of  the  Arabs,  figured  by  Bruce, 
and  well  known  in  the  old  pharmacy  of  Europe.  S. 
Cj/priat,  or  l-arrrta  Cypriat  tciacoidn,  a  ^Mtge  greenish 
species,  marked  with  a  pale  line  on  each  Hank,  occun 
also ;  and  a  third,  Sancui  rarirgalitt  at  ocillalai,  often 
noticed  on  account  of  its  round  black  spots,  each  marked 
with  a  pale  ^reak,  and  commonly  having  likewise  R 
stripe  im  each  tlank,  of  a  pale  color.  (If  the  species  of 
Srpa.  tflat  is.  viviparous  Borj^nl-lizards,  having  tJie  body 
of  snakes,  wilh  four  weak  limlis.  a  species  with  only 
three  toes  on  each  foot,  the  Larrrin  cAuiridk*  of  Linn., 
appears  to  extend  to  Svria.  .See  further  details  in  the 
Ptnny  Cyrtupadut,  a.  v.  Varauida;  Wood,  BiUe  Aai- 
miiLt,  p.  &H  «,. 

From  tbia  examination,  it  appears  pmhablc  that  the 
generic  name  for  the  Uzard  among  the  Hebrews  (being 
Ihe  only  one  thus  rendered  in  the  Auth.Yenuon)  is  the 
nstub,  kiaoh,  which,  although  an  unclean  antmal,  doea 
nut  usually  designate  a  poisonous  species.     AmonK  tha 


kinds  with  nhich  th<>  Eul  ibnunds,  (he  Laeeiin 
r  BlAny  lizAnl,  may  b;r  stIccUil  Mji  prob&bLy  af- 
Ihe  buit  type  of  ilir  stripiural  Utidh  or  at  least 
\k  in  general,  >*  i   '     '  '    " 


be  the  liurd  whiub  iiifenu  (he  ryiamiiK  and  in  Mlier 
countiie*  irherc  it  ia  ruiuicl.  huiwn  in  tlie  crevicei  ind 
lietweiMi  the  ■Cuom  iif  olil  woUa,  fi.-eiUii|;  uii  Hin  and  oth- 
er winged  inMvta.  Tbui  may  be  (he  aprcio  iiitenilvd 
by  Bruce  when  he  ail)-!, "  The  iiumbci  I  saw  OLic  day,  in 
the  great  court  uf  the  Teinjile  uT  tlie  Muu  at  Haal'keli, 
■muunted  (u  many  thuiuiandi>i  the  grouml,  (he  walla, 
(he  atones  nT  Ihe  ruined  buililin^ca,  were  covered  wi(h 
them ;  and  the  various  culon  of  which  (hey  conriiled 
made  a  very  extraordinary  apiiearanee,  RlitlerinR  under 
(he  Hin,  in  which  they  lay  alecpini;  and  basking."  Lnnl 
Lindny  slai  desvrllies  the  ruiiu  at  Jerash  (the  ancient 
(ieraaa)  aa  "ib.*ilutely  alive  with  lizaidd."  Near  Suez, 
he  iipeaks  of  ■■  ■  ajiccies  of  gray  lizard  j"  and  on  the  a>- 
eeut  (owardi  lluuiit  Hixai, "  hunilredn  of  little  lizards  of 
tli;  oulur  uf  the  Hand,  ami  calleii  by  the  oativee  laru- 
imuli,  were  diniii);  aliouL"  la  the  Syrian  desert,  Ma- 
)iw  SkiniKT  «ay«, "  The  ktouiuI  ia  teeiniug  with  lizanla ; 
the  sun  nxrat  to  draw  them  frum  (he  earth,  fur  Eume- 
(imea.  when  I  liave  fixed  my  eye  upon  uiie  tpol,  I  have 
fincied  tliM  the  aanilA  were  getting  into  life,  »  many 
uf  theao  creatures  atrnioe  crept  from  their  hvlen."  Wil- 
kinson aaya,"In  Egyjrt.of  the  liiard  tribe,  iHinehotthe 
Ctucmlile  *eeau  (u  have  been  aamtd.  Those  which  oc- 
cur in  (be  bieruglypliio  are  not  emblematical  uf  the 
gilds,  nor  connetinl  wi(h  religion.''     See  Knaii. 

LlS0l,  <>KOi«(,  ■  Rerman  theulogian.  waa  bnni  at 
Ulm,  in  WorUmbeqc,  Nnv.  '23, 1B94 ;  attended  succe*- 
dvely  Ihe  nnivcnitie*  of  Strai^ii^.Lcipaic,  Jena.  Halle, 
Wit(eiilH!rf(,AltdDrf,aii>tTi1lnngen,and  in  17Il.i  brcame 
vicar  at  Weidenstetlcn,  and  svun  alVr  paKtnr  at  steinen 
Kirch;  but  in  173)1, IHI  account  uf  false  charfces  a);ainal 
bis  ciiaracler,  be  luat  his  aituatimi.  In  Ii37  he  was  o|>- 
p»in(eil  subrectnr  at  the  (iymnaainm  of  Ulm,  alterwania 
inapectuTiif  tbr  alumni  and  im|ierial  |Hirl  laureate.  The 
lYiunan  Kuyal  Muriety  of  Dniabnri!,  and  (lie  tiemiBn 
.'ioc(c(y  of  Jena,  elec(cd  him  a  memlier  of  their  tcs|ie<'(- 
ivebuilicb  HciliedMar.22, 1'lil.  flis  life  wu  afient 
in  the  investij^iuu  of  siieare.  ami  in  the  caiiw  rf  rn. 
Iigi(H(  anil  education.  While  at  the  univeraitie/he 
piund  numeruus  Bniii|ue  libraries,  aiul  (lie  results 
fxn  111  th»publk  in  mure  than  twenty  volumes.  Ah  a ' 
(beuki^an  Liiel  waa  fulliful  (u  his  L*hun'h.  and  eon-, 
Iruutml  tiul  challenged  Komanism.  F<ir  a  list  of  bis 
works,  see  DVnine,  iMihrlt  Thtol.  IMuIkU.  yiii  ii,  k.  v. 

Iilorente,  IKix  Jcaii  Amtonio,  the  nnted  anihur 
of  a  history  of  ihc  laqHuilvm,  etc..  waa  bom  at  Kioiiin ' 
del  Koto,  near  CaUhurra,  S[iaiii,  Jlarch  W,  V.m.  He 
atudieil  at  Tarascinie  with  great  siK-cess,  and  ni-rJrvd^ 
the  tunsure  when  but  rouneeu  yean  uf  age.    In  KTS ' 


■olaw. 
pcerailing  in  Fraocv  wen 
iiituinidii);  to  nuke  (heir  way  in(o  Spain,  and  Uurenie 
became  iutcretleil  in  them.  In  ITSl  he  was  namcil 
ulvocate  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  in  the  year  liil- 
luH'ini;  was  mails  general  vicai  of  Ihe  bishopric  of  Calk- 
hoTTa.  \^'hile  in  this  position  he  appears  to  have  coo- 
ncctni  liimwlf  with  the  Kreemaauna,  and,  although  this 
rumor  seems  to  have  been  generally  credited,  he  was 
iicvi'rthdesa  ap|winted  commissary  of  the  Inquisition  in 
17H5,  and  general  secretary  in  1789.  After  the  down- 
fall of  the  grand  imjuiatoc  ho  attached  bimsell'  to  the 
Liberal  mlnislei  JovelUnoa,  who  contemplated  a  reUg- 
iou.1  and  puliticiJ  regeneration  of  Spain.  The  minister 
fell,  and  IJomiiie  was  involved  in  his  ftll,  the  more 
«iin4y  as  he  mienly  expressed  his  sympathy  foe  him. 
Sus]>ected  l>y  his  i>u|ieriun,  he  was  cloeely  watcbed.  He 
was  Butjected  to  iimumenble  petty  annoyances,  his  let- 
ters were  opened,  and,  without  any  reastm  being  given 
fur  the  measure,  was  deputed  from  his  ntuatiun,  and 
im[>[i)oiicd  in  a  convent  fur  one  month.  In  ItlOa  he 
was  again  reeeived  into  favur  as  the  reward  of  a  lirtr- 
sry  service  of  a  very  questionable  character  whicb  he 
rendered  (o  the  minister  Uoduy.  The  latti-r  pur|i«ed 
almiishing  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Basque  l^v- 
inces,  and  carrying  out  in  Spain  a  Iboruugb  system  uf 
centraliiatiuu ;  to  accomplish  (his,  he  deemed  it  advan- 
tageous (o  prepare  the  way  by  means  of  ■  hislorical  es- 
say, disiinifiuf;  (he  ancient  liberties  of  (hose  pnivincea. 

The  niiaHun  was  given  (o  Uii -'"-    "  "  ■"    '" 

rscliM  hitluricai  lebrt  Int  Irrt  pi 

( Mailrid,  IWMi-tl,  3  vols.Hvo1,  a  work  not  in  any  way  re 

markaUle  for  hislorical  (ni(hrulness.  Uorente  was  ddw^h 
again  favored  with  several  high  offices.  His  (autanc^^ 
(owards  the  French  ideas,  ceiitraliiation  anxmg  otber^^ 
led  him  perh^w  to  accept  offers  whicb  be  would  othe^^E 
wise  have  rcjec (eiL  Cpon  ibe  intrusion  of  the  Vrtnr 
(ltW7),  UurenU  fnund  himself  placed  between  the  ns  _, 
tiiinal  giivemment  whicb  opposed  all  prognaa,  and  th.^^ 
uf  a  foreign  sovereign  which  offered  both  political  f—  , 
religious  liberty.  Unable  to  serve  at  once  the  cause 
the  hereditary  monarch  and  that  at  progresa,  Uatt^F-  • 
and  the  Josephinoa  chwie  the  latter;  but  Ihe  ai 
preferred  against  them  of  having  sold  Ihemi 
France  iHefeh:,  in  Wetier  und  Welle,  Kin 

vifbSi  aq.)  is  unsupiiortul  by  iimof,  and  unlikely;  t    Iwy 

simply  chose  a  foreign  master  rather  than  religious  and 

|iolitical  ^vcry.     lu  1X09  (he  Spanish  InquiiuliaB  wti 

iliuUshed  ui  tipain,  and  IJorente  was  commiHiooe — - — d  in 
search  its  records  for  (he  purpose  of  writing  a  hii^^^uiy 
of  that  trihunaL     He  hsil  already,  as  early  as  llll^^m,be- 

years  were  spent,  with  the  aid  of  several  aseistan^K-  ^  ig 
compiling  the  voluminous  records.    When  the  con^— — fnij 
were  abolished  he  waj  given  (be  direction  of  (hei 
eeedings,  and  Ihe  chai^  of  Ihe  sequestered  goner 
also  the  admlnistnttiun  of  Ihe  natiunal  pnipenic?-^  u 
[grateful  and  not  very  creditable  task,  for  theae   fUnp. 


re  the  n 


afterwards  (o  have  introduced  many  fsvorable  chatifn 

leaving  (he  management  of  (he  property  belongiiVTiu 
parties  put  undvr  (he  lian  to  the  members  of  thsir  Cut- 
ily,  and  the  many  distinguished  pcnvna  of  SfaiK  H 
whom  he  appeakil  m  corroboration  of  his  assenins  tmt 
'  never  denied  its  truth.  He  was,  however,  arcuHil  uf 
I  embeszlement  to  the  amount  nf  ll.OWJIOO  rrali,  lai 
•  lost  hisiKiMtion:  but  the  accusation  nnl  being  suMai- 
;  liatiil.lie  was  indemni tied  by  another  situation.  Inthi 
mean  time  he  continued  I<i  advocate  (he  cause  of  Juaipk 
llonaparte  both  by  his  pen  and  in  public  ^Idressn.  m 
whiii  (lie  celebrated  Coiistitulion  of  (he  C'lrtesrfl'sdi' 
wa.-!  pro<:lainicd  he  was  one  uf  its  most  iralnui  iW^ 
nenis.  When  Joseph  lost  Ihe  Spanish  thrisit  (11'*' 
IJurente  was  obliged  to  iiuit  the  oountiy  in  liasic  A* 
liT  his  (light,  banishment  was  pronounced  agsiivi  ^^ 
and  hu  pro|ieTiy,  and  his  Ubnry  of  WW  volumu,  *" 
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c^  wbkh  wvn  rare  uul  coNly  rnuiiunipts,  were  acque*-  [ 
tcred.  Atta  Mopping  a  ibott  time  in  I^idiIoii,  IJotpihe 
willed  in  Plrie,  where  be  mmplewd  Ihe  wurh  of  whii^h 
hr  hail  pulilisheii  ■  akelch  in  Spein :  lliilvirt  cHligaf 
df  r/itjiniilioH  tfEtpagnt  (4  vol*.  Svo).  It  wu  wrillen  | 
in  Spanish,  but  wm  immediately  Inuislawd  into  French  i 
by  Alexia  Pellier,  undei  Uorente'a  nwn  aupcrvi^on  (Par. 
1817-IH>  Tranalatinas  intu  moat  nf  (he  Uneuageii  uf  i 
Europe  were  made  ahortly  afterwardi.  One  ik  I  be  beat ' 
EngliaheditionawaaiHibiuhHl  in  London  in  18-26.  (Fnr  ' 
1  review,  aee  hriluh  Criiir,  i,  119.)  Llorente  wu  ihiw 
the  oulapoken  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  he  wia  fiirbid- 
den  to  offidau  aa  prieat  in  I'aria,  and  ihua  de|irived  uf 
hi*  reguUr  meaiu  oT  support.  lie  next  altempttKl  to 
earn  a  living  by  uifhins  Spaniih,  but  Ihe  L'nJvrraity 
of  Pari*  forbade  bim  leai'bini;  in  pul>lic.  and  be  became 
alto)^her  ilependeiit  on  liia  lilcrary  labora  and  ibe  is- 

what  itnita  he  found  hinmelf  reiluwd  a  aeen  in  the  i 
fact  that  be  iranalaled  Kaubhu  into  Spuiirh.  lu  lH2i  I 
be  publiibed  hiB  PoriratU  polUiqatt  dtt  Paptt,  which  j 
■till  Increaaed  Ihe  animuNty  of  the  clergy  agaiiut  him. 
and  in  tbii  instance  it  must  be  granted  that  be  reck- 
lessly provoked  this- enmity  by  accepting  aa  undoulited 
facta  such  legends  as  thai  of  the  piipeM  Ji>anna,  etc., 
while  his  friends  were  oblif^  to  admit  that  Ibe  nature, 
leodencica,  and  even  the  tone  of  the  work  were  not  be- 
coming the  character  of  a  priest.  In  Dccemlier  of  the 
atine  year  (182S)  he  received  orders  lu  leave  Fnnre 
within  three  dayb  Exiled  from  the  land  of  hia  adop-  I 
lion,  he  relumed  to  that  of  hia  birth,  but  died  shortly  | 
after  (Feb.  S.  IS33)  at  Madrid,  in  cnnaequence  of  Ihe 
hardabipa  be  hid  undergone  during  bis  journey. 

IJorente'aeharacteraiMlwrilinga  have  been  tlic  object , 
of  as  extravagant  pruM  by  some  as  of  extravagant  cen- 
sure by  otben>.    He  lived  in  a  time  uf  grrat  fcrmenta- 
tiou,andin  a  country  where  the  atmggle  between  pnig-  i 
ress  and  conservatism  gave  rise  to  innumiTable  par- 
tie*:  under  these  drcumalancts  he  rrmained  true  In 
prugreaa,  and  if  he  did  not  remain  true  *lw  to  any  of 
Ibe  divers  political  parties,  it  was  bcrauae  he  could  not  I 
iDaiDUun  his  Hdelity  to  both.     When  writing  Ihe  his-  \ 
lory  of  the  Inquiaition.  he  was  yet  a  fervent  Roman 
4'atliolict  and  matlacking  an  institution  which  be  cun-  i 
aidpiul  and  prnvol  to  have  been  more  |>alitical  than  re- 
ligious, he  undeservedly  received  the  closure  of  a  largf  ' 
pn>i«rtion  of  Ihe  Koman  Catholic  world;  he  did  nut 
mean  to  attack  the  Romiah  Church,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
t»  viixliisle  it  from  Ibe  imputation  of  having  been  sul- 
iillv  concerned  in  the  transaction  of  that  feU  tribunal  . 
If  in  hia  subsequent  works  he  went  further,  and  allack- 
«d  the  Human  Catholic  Church  itself,  the  reason  is  to  be 
IbuiKi  in  the  pencculinns  he  endured  at  ihe  luuida  of 
thst  Cburch.    Uorente  ia  not  to  be  considerail  as  a  hia- 
loriKii:  neither  his  lUrrary  talenl^  nor  hia  historical 
kninvlclgi'itior  the  gift  of  correctly  combining  and  oon- 
nectirg  evenia.g»ve  him  any  liile  i<i  that  a|i|iellatioii. 
Ilia  greatest  pmluclion,  the  Criliriil  lliiliiry  oj'lir  /a- 
Qui*Ui'"*i  such  I'rotevtBnt  hiBloriaiia   as  I'rescolt  and 
Kanke  judge  to  be  of  but  little  value,  liecause  of  ita  par-  i 
tiaan   character,  and  the   cxafn^vraliuna   in  which  it ; 
alKiuKds,  atHl.  as  the  readers  of  thia  Cycl<i|iiedia  must ' 
riave  noticed,  in  the  article  Invi'ihition  (see  especially  ; 
1.  603,  coL  n,  he  has  rsn-ly  been  quoted.     Ilia  only  I 
redit  in  the  work  is  that  he  liniught  together  much  ! 
naterial  before  inacoeaiible.     We  might  aay  Uurenle  | 
•as  a  good  and  diligent  compiler,  but  too  anient  a  par-  : 
isan  to  lie  aught  of  a  historian.    See  bis  aululriograjihy  ' 
milled  .Vo»i(tii  iiojnyffn  o  Mmorku pura  la  Uuhiria  , 
[(  SI  yiJa  (1818) :  Mshul,.V'in'n  biiynijiAigHr  lur  Don  ' 
I.II.UortMt  (Ii»3)i  Prescott,  Uitl.  :/ FfTiiimmil  imd 
[wi.ilo,  i,  pt,  i ;  Ruike,  Ifut.  ••/lir  PiipfH^,  i.  HZ,  272 ; 
il'Wai  J/Mi(*/y/terior,xd{H«0),Appetid.;  RautKn- 
rflfiiiquf  (WIS).    <J,  H.W.) 

Uoyd,  Charles  Hooket,  a  Prcsbvteriui  minis- 
in,*t>  bom  in  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  21.  lt«a.  IIU 
tally  lift  was  tfm.  in  mercantile  purauils  in  Ntiv  York 


City.    In  1856,  however,  purposing  to  b»wme  i 
1  die  heathen,  he  entered  New  York  Ui>i 
ly;  Uler  he  studied  divinity  in  the  theological  aei 
ry  at  I'rinceton,  N.Jm  and  graduated  in  I8B2.    Ili 
licensed  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  Ihe  New 
Presbytery  April  29,  l«61,  and  spfuHnted  (June  21,1 
by  Ihe  American  Board  of  Commiasionen  for  For 
Missions  to  South  Africa,     tie  did  not,  however 
much  effective  miasion  work,  aa  he  died  Feb.  10,  II 
Mr.Uuyd.aa  a  preacher,  was  eminently  wiseto  winso 
lie  was  giDed  with  sstroiigpaMiutifor  music,  and  wr 
and  arranged  many  chants  and  hymns  for  the  Afrit 
converts,    fiee  Wilson, /Ves6. /iitf.  ,1  jmonuc,  1867,  p.  1( 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  a  noted  Quak«  preacher,  w. 
bom  in  North  Wale*  in  1649.  While  a  student  at  Oi 
ford  University,  he  viutcil,  during  a  vacatino,  his  biotli 

Charles,  who  bad  been  impriaunnl  for  Quakerism  a 
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the  religion  of  the  Frienda.  He  imme- 
■liately  iefi  Oxfonl,  suffered  with  the  Quakeri  in  theit 
persecutions,  and  became  an  "  inelructor"on  their  "Krsl- 
daya."  On  ai-cvniit  of  persecution ,  reproach,  and  leas  of 
proiierty  for  his  religion's  sake,  he  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania soon  after  the  first  seltlenMmt  of  that  piovince. 
He  dial  July  10,  16M.  As  president  of  the  council, 
and  subsequently  as  deputy  governor  of  Heiinsylrauia, 
he  exercised  a  miHt  salutary  intluettce  upon  Ihe  inler- 
esta  and  progresa  of  the  colony.     See  Janney'a  Hitiorf 

Iiloyd,  William,  a  noted  English  prelate,  waa 
bom  in  Iterkahira  in  1627,  and  was  educated  at  Oriel 
0)llpge,  Oxford.  In  1640  he  removed  to  Jesus  College, 
where  he  becsme  fellow  in  161fi.  He  took  deacon's  or- 
ders from  I>T.  Skinner  at  the  time  of  Charlee'a  execution. 
In  16.'*  he  was  ordained  prieat,  and  acted  aa  tutor  of 
John  Backhouse,  aon  ofSiTWin.ltarkhauBe,atWadham 
College.  Oxford.  In  1660  he  became  master  of  arts  at 
Cambriilge.  and  was  also  made  a  prebendary  of  Itipon, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1666  he  was  appointed  king's  chip- 
lain,  aiul  in  1667  was  collsted  lu  a  prebend  of  Salisbury, 
■no  proceeded  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  16«« 
be  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  ofSt.1Uafy'B,in  Read- 
ing, and  also  installed  archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  in  the 
church  of  Bangor,  of  which  he  became  deacon  in  1672, 
besides  being  made  prebend  in  Sl  Paul's  Church,  Lon- 
don. In  1674  he  waa  msde  residentiary  of  Salisburv, 
and  in  1676  promoted  to  the  aee  of  Exeter,  the  vicarsge 
of.-<t.Manin's-in-the-Fields,WestminslGr.  In  IG80  he 
was  apiKiinted  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was  trani-lated  lu 
LichAcid  in  1692,  and  to  Wurrester  in  1609-i;uo.  Ha 
look  an  active  part  in  the  Imubles  between  the  Roman- 
iats  and  PrulMlauta  in  1678.  He  preached  Ibe  funeral 
sermon  of  Sir  Edmondbury  fiodfrey,  believed  to  have 
been  murdered  in  carrying  out  what  is  known  as  Ihs 
popish  plot  for  ovenbrowing  Protestant ii<m  in  Eiiglanil. 
In  ISSM.with  six  other  biahopa. he  Ngned,and,aa  apukes- 
man.  presciiled  ivlhe  king,  a  memorial  ngainst  I  tie  pub- 
licaiuin  of  his  deelsntion  of  indulgence  to  Romanists 
,  and  Uissenlera,  He  was  one  of  the  six  blahf^M  wh■^ 
together  with  anhbiahop  Sancrof),  compoaing  the  illus- 
trious seven  biahops,  for  their  nfusal  lo  publish  Ihe 
king'a  declaration,  were  ahortly  after  imprisoned  by 
James  II  in  the  Tower,  and,  after  trial.  an|uitled,  to  Ihe 
great  joy  of  all  Kngland.  He  became  almuner  to  Wil- 
I  liam  111,  and  later  also  lo  queen  Anne.  He  died  si 
,  llanlchiiry  Castle  Aug.  30, 1717.  Uoyd  furnished  val- 
I  luble  matciiala  to  Uumet'a  Ililory  of  liu  Om  Timti, 
!  and  wrote  CniiiiiUriiliimt  hiuehmp  Itr  Irar  B'liy  to  mp- 
I  prrn  I'vp'ry  m  Mm  Kwgrlam,  etc.  (Limd.  1684,  Hvo,  2d 
I  edit.)  [a  work  which  wu  attacked  by  SlacKcniic  (/)•- 
j  /«m  o/thf  A  aHqailg  nfihr  Jtcyil  Uiu  ./.foWftiW,  etc.), 
and  waa  defeinleil  by  l^bnfj  ISliliingHeet  I  OrigairiBHI.\ 
wlui  reprinted  il,  with  Notes  by  T.  P.  Panton  (Oxford, 
;  1W2,  2  voUBto)]:— History  n/'">'  6'i-rf™wa(  o/(*« 
'  t'/mrci  of  Orrul  Jiritain  : — A  IJiitiialiint  on  Dmmti 
I  StrnOf  H'tttt.—A  Sj/ttrm  o/Chninaliigf  {llli)i—jlar- 


moiv  Iff  'it  Ootpild,  etc.,  etc  Bm  AUibone,  Diet,  of ' 
BrO.  and  Am,  Aulhort,  voLii,  a.  v.;  Stuugbton,  Ercltt. 
/7u(.  (AHtorulton),  i.MO-,  ii,&,!8,14t  ■).,  146;  Strick- 
UiHl,Li»i  u/M<  ;<ivni  hitkupt. 

IiOaf  (properly  ^33,  Uttiir',  ■  cirrfr,  in  thi>  phraK 
Cnb  ^SS,  II  muwi  c/  bnail,  L  r.  circular  cake,  beiiiR 
ihe  r»nn  of  Oriental  bread,  dt  rather  liincuit,  Ki«L 
jixix.13,  Juil),'.viii,&,  1  Sam.  x,  3;  1  Uhron.  xvi,  S: 
rendered  "  piece"  or  ■  moiwr  uf  IjrMil  in  I'lov.  vi,  26 ; 
.rer.KXXvii,  31.  I  Sam.  ii,  26;  ■umelimeo  um|iiy  El^^. 

1  King!  xiv.'s;  i  K.iugi  iv,  42)  and  »'  likewise' tbe 
(Ireuk  liproc,  brtmf,  npoc  in  the  plural,  MatU  xiv,  17, 
19i  xv,M,S6;  svl,9,  lOi  Maifc  vi,  3H, 4 1 ,  44,  52 :  viii, 
6, 6, 14, 1» ;  Uke  ii,  IS,  16 ;  xi.  6 :  John  vi,  9, 11,  IS,  26>, 
■  ronud  cake,  tlie  usual  form  of  bread  among  the  aa- 
uienlik  See  Khkw-hukad,  Thebread  oftlie  Jew*  was 
either  in  amall  luarca,  ur  elae  in  broad  and  thick  cakes, 
aa  ia  the  present  cuMom  in  the  EaaL  Bread  was  al- 
ways broken  into  auch  portioitH  as  were  rei|uired,  and 
ilislributed  by  the  mauler  of  the  (amilj.    See  Bukau. 


I  tine  on  'be  walla  oTibe  Pui 


Tbe  two  wave  loavea  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiil,  17  an 
called  in  Hebrew  n^^IFI  CnV,  Wettm  taaipkak',  sig- 
nifying the  act  of  waving  or  moving  to  and  tio  befure 
Ji>liovah,  a  ceremony  obacTred  in  the  cooaecration  of 
offviings ;  hence  applied  aa  a  name  to  anytliing  cunae- 
crated  in  thia  manner.    See  Offesixu. 

IiO-un'ml  (HeU  Lo-A  nmi',  "av  K^,  wX  iny  pMh 
/)&,  aa  it  ia  explained  in  the  context.  Hoe.  1,9;  Sept. 
Ov  Kaus  ;iau,  Vulg.  Aonputiu/iu  mtm;  in  Ihe  parallel 
paaaage,  Ilea,  ii,  2B,  ^a;~K^,  Sepu  «v  \atf  fi«i,Vulg. 
mm  pnpvlo  mm,  Auth.  Vera.  "  birt  ray  people" ),  a  sym- 
bolical name  given  by  ihc  prophet  Huaea  at  the  divine 
instance  lo  his  sei'ond  ton,  in  token  of  Jehovah's  rejec- 
tiiin  and  suliaeqiH.-iil  n-storation  of  his  people,  alludini: 
to  the  Babvlonian  cagitii-itv  (Hoo.  i,  9 ;  ii,  :2B ;  comp.  ii, 
I),     aU,  or.  Ti6.     See  HW.*. 

Iioan  (rn^t,  tittlah';  1  Sam.  ii,  30,  a  pHiHon  nr 
lequesi,  aa  rbiewhere  rendered).     The  law  of  Mooei  di>l 
noi  cinitemplato  any  ralMtig  ot  loana  foi  the  puipoee  of 
obtaining  cajiital,  a  eundtiion  (lerhapa  alluded  lo  in  the 
|>aiablea  of  tlie  "pearl"  and  "bidden  treaaure"  (Slalt. 
xiii,M,4&;  Mirhaelia,Cvmn.«ii.<iirf  i/Jfo- 
Kt.  art.  147,  ii,  347,  edit.  Smith).     Sec  CoH- 
uhHcii;.    Such  penuns  as  bankers  and  sur^ 
ticn,  in  the  commercial  seoae  (Plrov.  ][iii,26v 
Ki'b.  V, 3),  were  unknown  to  tine  eailier  mia» 
of  tbe  Hebrew  commonwealth.     The  >Iotaic=r-. 
laws  which  relate  to  the  subject  oftmm.winp —       ^ 
lending,  and  repaying  are  in  ■uhatancc  as  inL  — 

liiwi:  If  an  Isiaelite  became  p>xiT,whalhe  di!_  _^^_~- 

aiul  no  inlereet,  either  of  money  or  prudnc-r^^jm^c, 
could  be  exacted  from  him ;  interest  mijj;ht  I^F'  >« 
taken  of  a  fureigner,  but  mrt  uf  aii  laraeiite  b^  by 
another  IsraeliU' (£xud.xxii,26i  l>i.iii-.rig-  —r-rij' 
19,  20;  Lev.  xxx-,85-98).  At  the  end  oft-^  ti- 
ay  seven  years  a  nmiission  of  debts  waa  b  ^  g. 
Oained;  every  creditor  was  to  twnit  what  ^  ,|h. 
bad  lent :  of  a  foivigner  tbe  loan  might  be  »  .^  fj. 
actdi,  but  nut  of  a  bmther.  IT  an  Iaiae~— :^  — "liM 
I  IwCTow,  he  was  not  to  be  refused  because  ^^^  its 
fas  at  hand  (DeuU  XV,  l-1 1),    PIoKk 


wily. 


igbtiK  taken,  but  not  as 

such  the  miU  or  tbe 

illsIone,r.ir  that  would  be 

Btakeaman'sUfeinp 

Ihe  plulge  waa  raiment,  i 

was  10  be  given  back 

nset,  as  being  neclful  fo 
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to  be  uken  for  a  loan  to  any 
shape  of  money  or  of  producer 
Rinm,aBiiiwems,evenin  the  case  of  a  foreigner 
this  prohiUtinn  waa  afierwanb  limited  to  Hebrews 
from  whom,  of  whatever  rank,  not  only  waa  no  ^ 
on  any  pretence  tn  lie  exacted,  but  relief  to  tbe  pw    mrfc^ 
way  uf  loan  wa.i  enjoined,  and  excuses  for  eradin^ariig 
dulv  were  furiiidden  (Exud.  xxii,  2G;  Lev.  ixv,S>i  i^J,-. 
Di'ut.  XV,  3,  7-H)i  xxiii,  19,  80).     The  inatances  <rfetJ 
lonionate  conduct  mentioned  with  disappiobala*.'>ii  a 
the  book  of  Jiih  piubably  represent  a  state  uf  tbin(£9/in. 
viuus  to  Ihc  law,  and  such  as  the  law  was  inlenJod  la 
remedy  (Job  xxii,  (;  xxiv,  8,  7).     Aa  commerce  in. 
crea»«l,lhepracliceof  usuiy,  andsoalaoofsuretjifcifj 
grew  up,  but  the  exaction  of  it  from  a  Hebrew  appeal) 
to  have  been  regarded  to  a  late  period  as  diactediul* 
(l'rov.vi,l,  4;  xi.li;  xvii,ie;  xx.l6;  xxii.  Mi  fW 
ir.Si  xxvii,l3:  .ler.xv.lOi  Ezek.  xviii,  13;  xxii,!!! 
Syatemalic  breach  of  the  law  m  this  reapen  wsiac 
recled  bv  Nehemisb  alter  the  return  from  ca^tinly 
nVn,cJ„H,,*-,"cakp"(3Sam.vi  191  of-    (^''h.  y,  1,  13;  «-e  Mi.haelis,  iWi  aits.  148, 161).    Is 
ten  refers  to  a  ™k..  of  .d.laiion  (F.xod.  xxix.  23 ;  Lev.    TLT'"      ',  ^""^  "!  b"™".*^  "™J-  -WT 
_-,.  on    V-      1,     ■  .1  .^  "..  *Ai».  iu.  L«-v.    to  have  prevailed  Without  bmitation  of  race,  imi  ■ 

YIII.26;  Numb.  VI.  15,  etc.),  ftwn  the  root  bbn.  c*«(,./.  have  been  carrie.1  on  upon  systematic  principle  tb«|l. 
lopMreelhmugh.liecauMMhey  were  pnVhed.aii  among  the  original  sfMrit  of  the  law  was  approved  bv  oar  b«4 
tbe  Arabians  ami -lews  nf  tbe  pnwnt  day.  We  also  (Matt,  v,  42:  xxv,  27;  Luke  vi,  gfi;  xix,  iS).  IT* 
m  the  painlinKS  in  Ihe  monuineni*  ,rf  ICcj-p,,  rep-  money-i-hangers  (iip^nrnn-n.'  and  laWu^ttQ^  -^" 
IB  Dfoffmngs  of  cakes  pricked.    Sit;  Cask.    :  had  seata  and  tables  in  the  Temple,  were  tradenoboM 
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profits  ■rose  chiefly  from  the  exchange  of  money  with 
those  who  came  to  pay  their  annaal  half  shekd  (Pol- 
lux, iii,  94 ;  vii,  170 ;  Schleusner,  />x.  JNT.  7".  a.  v. ;  Light- 
foot,  Hor,  Hfhr,  at  Matt,  xxi,  12).     The  documents  re- 
lating to  loans  of  money  appear  to  have  been  deposited 
in  public  offices  in  Jerusalem  (Joeephus,  War^  ii,  17,  6). 
In  making  loans  no  prohibition  is  pronounced  in  the 
law  against  taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower,  but  certain 
limitations  are  prescribed  in  favor  of  the  poor.     1.  The 
outer  garment,  which  formed  the  poor  man's  principal 
covering  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  if  taken  in  pledge, 
was  to  be  returned  before  sunset.     A  bedstead,  how- 
ever, might  be  taken  (Exod.  xxii,  26,  27  j  Deut.  xxiv, 
12, 13;  comp.  Job  xxii,  6^  Prov.  xxii,  27;  Shaw,  Trav, 
p.  224;  Burckhardt,  Sotei  on  Bed  i,  47,  231 ;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  T^r.  p.  56;  Lane,  Mod,  Eg,  i,  57,  58;  Gesen. 
Thesaur,  p.  403 ;  Michaelis,  Laics  of  Motes,  arts.  143  and 
150).     2.  The  prohibition  was  absolute  in  the  case  of 
(a)  the  widow's  garment  (Deut.  xxiv,  17),  and  (6)  a 
millstone  of  cither  kind  (Deut.  xxiv,  6).     Michaelb 
(art.  150,  ii,  321)  supposes  also  all  indispensable  animals 
and  utensils  of  agriculture;  see  also  MLshna,  Maaser 
ahmi,  i.    3.  A  creditor  was  forbidden  to  enter  a  house 
to  reclaim  a  pledge,  but  was  to  stand  outside  till  the 
borrower  should  come  forth  to  return  it  (DeuL  xxiv,  10, 
11).     4.  The  original  Roman  law  of  debt  permitted  the 
debtor  to  be  enslaved  bv  his  creditor  until  the  debt  was 
discharged  (Livy,  ii,  23 ;  Appian,  ItaL  p.  40) ;  and  he 
might  even  be  put  to  death  by  him,  though  this  ex- 
tremity does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  practiced 
<GelL  XX,  1,  45,  52;  Smith,  Did,  of  Class,  Antiq,  s.  v. 
3onoiiim  Cessio,  Nexum).     In  Athens  also  the  creditor 
luui  a  claim  to  the  person  of  the  debtor  (Plutarch,  ViL 
^oL  15).    The  Jewish  law,  as  it  did  not  forbid  tem- 
porary bondage  in  the  case  of  debtors,  yet  forbade  a 
JHebrew  debtor  to  be  detained  as  a  bondsman  longer 
Ehan  the  seventh  year,  or  at  furthest  the  year  of  jubilee 
^Exod.  xxi,  2 ;  Lev.  xxv,  39,  42 ;  Deut.  xv,  9).     If  a 
Kebrew  was  sold  in  this  way  to  a  foreign  sojourner,  he 
mif^ht  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  at  any  time  previous 
ix»  the  jubilee  year,  and  in  that  year  was,  under  any  cir- 
<:uiD8taiicefl^  to  be  released.     Foreign  sojourners,  how- 
ever, were  not  entitled  to  release  at  that  time  (Lev. 
:auv,  44,  46,  47,  54;  2  Kings  iv,  2;  Isa.  1,  1;  Ui,  3). 
Xjuid  sold  on  account  of  debt  was  redeemable  cither  by 
the  seller  himself,  or  by  a  kinsman  in  case  of  hi.s  inabil- 
ity  to  repurchase.      Houses  in  walled  towns,  except 
auch  as  belonged  to  Levites,  if  not  redeemed  within  one 
year  after  sale,  were  alienated  forever.    Michaelis  doubts 
whether  all  debt  was  extinguished  by  the  jubilee;  but 
Josephus's  account  is  very  precise  (A  nf,  iii,  12,  3 ;  comp. 
Lev.  xxv,  23, 34;  Ruth  iv,4,10;  see  Michaelis,§  158,  u, 
860).     In  later  times  the  sabbatical  or  jubilee  release 
was  superseded  by  a  law,  probably  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  by  which  the  debtor  was  liable  to  be  detained 
in  prison  until  the  full  discharge  of  his  debt  (Matt,  v, 
26).     Michaelis  thinks  this  doubtfuL     The  case  imag- 
ined in  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant  belongs 
rather  to  despotic  Oriental  than  Jewish  manners  (Matt. 
xviii,  34,  Michaeliit.  tint/,  art,  149;  Trench,  Parables^  p. 
141).     Subsequent  Jcwihh  opinions  on  loans  and  usury 
may  be  seen  in  the  Mishna,  Baba  Meziahj  c  iii,  x.    See 
Jubilee. 

These  laws  relating  to  loans  may  wear  a  strange  and 
somewhat  unreasonal)le  aspect  to  the  mere  modem  read- 
er, and  cannot  be  understood,  either  m  their  bearing  or 
their  sanctions,  unions  considered  from  the  Biblical  |M>int 
of  view.    The  land  of  Canaan  (as  the  entire  world)  l)e- 
Vmged  to  its  Creator,  but  was  given  of  God  to  the  de- 
Kendants  of  Abraham  under  certain  conditions,  of  which 
this  liberality  to  the  needy  was  one.     The  power  of 
getting  k)ans,  therefore,  was  a  part  of  the  iKH>r  man's 
inVteritsnce.    It  was  a  lien  on  the  land  ( the  source  of 
i&ipToperty  with  agricultural  people),  which  was  as  valid 
Mtbe  tenure  of  any  given  portion  bv  the  tn»)e  or  fam- 
fty  to  wbowj  k»t  it  had  fallen.     This  is  the  light  in 
wttch  the  Mosaic  polity  represents  the  matter,  and  in 


this  light,  K>  long  as  that  polity  retained  its  force,  wo 
it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  r^;arded  by  the  owners 
property.  Thus  the  execution  of  thu  particular  1 
was  secured  by  the  entire  force  with  which  the  cons 
tution  itself  was  recommended  and  sustained.  But 
human  selfishness  might  in  time  endanger  this  partic 
lar  set  of  laws,  so  M(Mes  applied  special  support  to  tl 
possibly  weak  part.  Hence  the  emphasis  with  whic 
he  enjoins  the  duty  of  lending  to  the  needy.  Of  thi 
emphasis  the  real  essence  is  the  sanction  supplied  b} 
that  special  providence  which  lay  at  the  very  basis  ol 
the  MoHaic  commonwealth,  so  that  lending  to  the  des- 
titute came  to  be  enforced  with  all  the  power  derivable 
from  the  express  will  of  God.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
arguments  sufficient  to  vindicate  these  enactments  in 
the  light  of  sound  political  economy,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  Jewish  ))eople.  Had  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  a  free 
intercoune  with  other  nations,  the  permission  to  take 
usury  of  foreigners  might  have  had  the  effect  of  im- 
poverishing Palestine  by  affording  a  strong  inducement 
for  employing  capital  abroad ;  but,  under  the  actual  re- 
strictions of  the  Mosaic  law,  this  evil  was  impossible. 
Some  not  inconsiderable  advantages  must  have  ensued 
from  the  observance  of  these  laws.  The  entire  aliena- 
tion and  loss  of  the  lent  property  were  prevented  by 
that  peculiar  institution  which  restored  to  every  man 
his  property  at  the  great  year  of  release.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  jubilees  the  s^'stem  under  considera- 
tion would  tend  to  prevent  those  inequalities  of  social 
condition  which  always  arise  rapidly,  and  which  have 
not  seldom  brought  disaster  and  ruin  on  states.  The 
affluent  were  required  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their 
affluence  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  needy,  without  ex- 
acting that  recompense  which  would  only  make  the  rich 
more  wealthy  and  the  poor  more  needy,  thus  superin- 
ducing a  state  of  things  scarcely  more  injurious  to  the 
one  than  to  the  other  of  these  two  parties.  There  was 
also  in  this  s^'stem  a  strongly  conservative  influence. 
Agriculture  was  the  foundation  of  the  constitution. 
Had  money-lending  been  a  trade,  money-making  wonld 
also  have  been  eagerly  pursued.  Capital  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  land ;  the  agriculturist  would  pass  into 
the  usurer;  huge  inequalities  would  arise;  commerce 
would  assume  predominance,  and  the  entire  common- 
wealth be  overturned — changes  and  evils  which  were 
prevented,  or,  if  not  so,  certainly  retarded  and  abated 
by  the  code  of  laws  regarduig  loans.  As  it  was,  the 
gradually  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  was  in  the 
main  laid  out  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  augment  its  produc- 
tiveness and  distribute  its  bounties.  The  same  regula- 
tions, moreover,  prevented  those  undue  expansions  of 
credit  and  those  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value 
of  money  and  staple  commodities  which  have  so  oAen 
brought  on  flnancial  collapses  and  prostration  in  mod- 
em communities.  While,  however,  the  benign  tend- 
ency of  the  laws  in  question  is  admitted,  and  special  ob- 
jects may  be  adduced  as  attainable  by  them,  may  it  not 
be  questioned  whether  they  were  strictly  just?  Such 
a  doubt  could  arise  only  in  a  mind  which  viewed  the 
subject  from  the  position  of  our  actual  society.  A  mod- 
em might  plead  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  his  own ;  that  his  property  of  every  kind 
—land,  food,  money  —  was  his  own;  and  that  he  was 
justified  to  turn  all  and  each  part  to  account  for  his 
own  boncflt.  Apart  from  religious  considerations,  this 
position  is  impregnable.  But  such  a  view  of  property 
tin<ls  no  support  in  the  Mosaic  institutions.  In  them 
property  has  a  divine  origin,  and  its  use  is  intrusted  to 
man  on  certain  conditions,  which  conditions  are  as  valid 
as  is  the  tenure  of  property  itself.  In  one  sense,  in- 
deed, the  entire  land — all  property — was  a  great  loan,  a 
loan  lent  of  God  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  might  well, 
therefore,  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  which  required 
a  portion — a  small  portion — of  this  loan  to  be  under  cer- 
tain cireumstances  accessible  to  the  destitute.  This 
view  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  interest 
might  be  taken  of  persons  who  were  not  Hebrewi,  and 
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ibre  lay  beyond  the  sphere  embraced  by  this  spe- 

irraiigerocuU     It  would  open  too  wide  a  Held  did 

roceed  to  consider  how  far  tlie  Mosaic  system  might 

Applicable  in  the  world  at  large ;  but  this  is  very 

J  to  our  mind,  that  the  theory  of  property  on  which 

esta — that  is,  making  property  to  be  divine  in  its  or- 

11,  and  therefore  tenable  only  on  the  fultihnent  of  such 

nditions  as  the  great  laws  of  religion  and  morality 

iforce — is  more  true  and  more  philosophical  (except  in 

college  of  atheists;  than  the  narrow  and  baneful  ideas 

rhich  ordiiuu-ily  prevail 

These  views  may  prepare  the  reader  for  considering 
the  doctrine  of  "  the  Great  Teacher"  on  the  subject  of 
loans.  It  is  found  forcibly  expressed  in  Luke's  Gospel 
(vi,84,35) :  "  If  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  re- 
ceive, what  thank  have  ye  V  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sin- 
ners, to  receive  as  much  again ;  but  love  ye  your  ene- 
mies, and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again; 
and  yniu  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Highest;  for  he  is  kind  unto  the  unthank- 
ful and  to  the  eviL"  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
distinct  and  full,  unmistakable^  and  not  to  be  evaded. 
He  commands  men  to  lend,  not  as  Jews  to  Jews,  but 
even  to  enemies,  without  asking  or  receiving  any  re- 
turn, after  the  manner  of  the  Great  Benefactor  of  the 
universe,  who  sends  down  his  rains  and  bids  his  sun  to 
shine  on  the  fields  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  of  the  jusU 
To  attempt  to  view  this  command  in  the  light  of  reason 
and  experience  would  require  space  which  cannot  here 
be  given ;  but  we  must  add,  that  any  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  injunction  away  is  most  unworthy  on  the  part 
of  professed  dii^ciples  of  Christ ;  and  that,  not  impossi- 
bly at  leant,  fidelity  to  the  behosis  of  him  whom  we  call 
Lord  and  Master  would  of  itself  answer  all  doubts 
and  remove  all  misgivings  by  practically  showing 
that  this,  as  every  other  doctrine  that  fell  from  his 
lips,  is  indeed  of  God  (John  vii,  17).  Yet,  while  we 
must  maintain  the  paramount  obligation  of  our  Sav- 
iour's precept,  comi))orative — and,  indeed,  expansive — 
as  it  is,  of  the  essential  principle  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
namely,  the  iuculcation  of  universal  brotherly  love,  nev- 
ertheless common  sense,  no  less  than  sound  morality, 
dictates  at  least  the  following  co-ordinate  considera- 
tions, which  should  likewise  be  taken  into  the  account 
in  the  exercise  of  Christian  liberality,  in  lo:uis  as  well  as 
in  gifts:  1.  Due  inquir}'  should  be  instituted,  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  lender  of  the  moral  worthiness  of  the  cred- 
itor, lest  the  loan,  instead  of  being  a  benefaction,  should 
really  be  but  a  stimulus  to  vice,  or,  at  least,  an  encour- 
agement to  idleness.  2.  The  wants  of  one's  own  family 
and  nearer  dependents  must  not  be  sacrificed  by  ill- 
judged  and  untimely  generosity.  3.  Funds  held  in 
trust  should  be  carefully  discriminated  from  one's  own 
personal  property,  and  a  greater  degree  of  caution  exer- 
cised in  their  administration.  4.  We  have  no  right  to 
loan  what  is  already  due  for  our  own  debts — ''We  must 
be  just  before  we  are  generous."  5.  In  fine,  the  great 
fact  that  we  are  but  stewards  of  God's  bounty  should  be 
tlic  ruling  thought  in  all  our  benefactions,  whether  in 
the  form  of  luans  or  gifts,  and  we  should  therefore  dis- 
pense funds  so  as  to  contribute  most  to  the  divine  glory 
and  the  highest  good  of  the  recipients.  This  principle 
alone  is  the  true  corrective  of  all  selfishness,  whether 
parsimony  on  the  one  hand, or  prodigality  on  the  other. 
2See  iiouKOw;  Lenii,  etc. 

Loaysa,  Guaci  a  nt:,  an  eloquent  Dominican  preach- 
er and  Spanish  cardinal  was  bom  in  1479  at  Talavera, 
Castile;  entered  the  Dominican  Order  at  St. Paul  de 
Pennefiel  In  1495,  and  was  made  suc^cessively  professor 
of  philosophy,  next  of  theology,  director  of  studies,  rec- 
tor at  St. Gregory,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Avila  and  of 
Yalladolid,  provincial  of  S{>airi  (1518),  and  finally  gen- 
eral of  liis  order.  In  1532  he  was  chosen  confessor  to 
Charles  V,  of  whom  he  ha<l  previously  been  a  teacher. 
In  the  following  year  Charles  V  made  him  bishop  of 
Osma.  He  admitted  him  into  his  private  council  and 
vArv  soon  made  him  president  of  the  lioyal  Council  of 


the  Indies,  and  president  of  the  CniMde.  Loarna 
strongly  opposed  the  release,  without  rwiBom  or  coiidi- 
tion,  of  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  made  prisoner  by 
Charles  at  I'avia.  Succeeding  events  proved  his  coun- 
sel good.  In  1530  Charles  V  obtained  a  cardinalship 
for  him  from  pope  Clement  VII,  and  also  the  title  St. 
Suzanne.  In  the  same  year  he  named  him  bishop  of 
Siguenza,  and  also  archbishop  of  Seville.  Loayaa  final- 
ly became  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain.  He  was  frequent- 
ly ambassador  for  Charles  V,  and  kept  up  a  private  cor- 
respondence with  him,  some  of  the  letters  of  which 
(from  1530  to  1532),  embracing  Charles's  stay  in  Ger- 
many, the  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  are  published  by  G.  Heine  from  the  ar- 
chives of  Simancas.  These  letters  prove  Loaysa  very 
bitter  against  the  **  heretics.'*  Loaysa  died  April  21, 
1546,  at  Madrid  See  Antonio,  Bibliotk,  HUpana  Aoro, 
iil514;  itchard, <^Vr>/>tore«  OrdinU ProBdicaiorum^xi^^'^ 
Le  P.Touron,  Uommet  illustres  de  VOrdre  dt  SahU^Dowf 
inique,  i v,  93 ;  Table  du  Jourtu  des  Savant^  voL  vi ;  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Bioff,  (ieneniley  vol  xxxi,  s.  v. ;  Vehse,  Mttmoin  of 
the  Court  of  Austria,  i,  158  sq.;  Thomas,  Did,  ofBiog* 
and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Lobbes,  a  celebrated  convent  in  Henn^^u,  netx 
Liege,  in  Belgium,  founded  by  St.  Laudelin,  is  noted  par- 
ticularly because  it  educated,  and  at  one  time  had  as  ita 
ablxit,  the  celebrated  monk  Heriger,  who  tlourished  U>-> 
wards  the  close  of  the  10th  century.    His  whole  YaaiUary^ 
Ls  so  thoroughly  entangled  in  mythical  narratives 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  tell  when  Heiiger 
came  to  Lobbes.    Vogel  in  llerzog  (Real-Ki 
v,  753),  thinks  it  pntbable  that  Heriger  entered 
in  9($0,  and  that  he  could  not,  because  of  the  low 
tion  of  the  inmates  of  that  monastery  previous  to  t 
date,  have  been  educated  there.    Heriger  wrote  Viia 
Urtmuri: — Gfsta  epi$coporwn  Tungrenaiwn  et 
num  (about  A.D.  979) : —  Vita  JSt,  Laudoaldi  (about 
etc     He  died  Oct.  31, 1007. 

Lober,  Gotthilf  FRiRDEMANTf,  a  Gemuui  t 
gian,  was  bom  at  Bonneburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Saci 
/Vltenburg,  Oct.  22, 1722.     In  1738  he  entered  the 
versity  of  Jena,  where,  in  1741,  he  lectured  on  lin 
tics  of  the  Old  and  New  Test.,  and  later  on  philoer 
Notwithstanding  hb  splendid  prr>spects  in  this 
he  gave  up  academical  life  in  1743,  and  removed 
tenburg  as  assistant  court  preacher  (his  aged  fath 
then  chief  court  preacher).    In  1745  he  became 
of  the  Consistory ;  in  1747,  archdeacon:  in  1751,  prvr-«soA. 
er  of  a  foundation  and  councillor  of  the  Consisto-  wy;  (n 
1768,  superintendent  general;  in  1792,  privy  cotaaacm^ 
of  the  Consistory;  in  the  following  year  he  ce^^Jttted 
his  jubilee  of  fifiy  yean  of  oflice.     He  died  Augru«r  ^ 
1799.     By  reason  of  his  extensive  learning,  prultnuK/ 
linguistic  attainments,  accurate  knowledge  of  aU  t^ 
branches  of  theology,  and  great  piety,  he  is  considenpti 
one  of  the  greatest  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  iHth 
centurj'.    Of  his  productions,  we  mention  Obtnratitmes 
ad  historiam  ritce  et  mortis  Jesu  Chritd  in  ipsa  «tati$ 
Jiore  otnt(e  ttptctantes  (Altenburg,  1767,  8vo).— IXirii^ 
GeUhrte  TheoL  DeutschUindSf  s.  v. 

Lobethan,  Johann  Konkad,  a  German  theologiin, 
was  bom  at  Hebol,  near  Homburg,  Sept.  29, 1688.   In 
1705  he  entered  t^e  University  of  Marburg;  Ut^«be 
spent  three  years  in  Cassel  and  in  1711  went  to  BreflKO 
to  continue  his  studies.     In  1714  he  accepted  t  call  to 
Weimar  as  court  preacher  of  the  duchess  dowager  Cbtf- 
lottc  Dorothea  St>phie ;  in  1720,  to  C«)then,  as  chief  min- 
ister and  superintendent,  with  the  dignity  of  a  counci 
lor  of  the  C<nisisrorj-.     Sultsequently  he  was,  fur  Kve» 
years,  the  first  minister  and  councillor  of  the  OinuAf 
o(  tilt'  (lenuan  lieformed  Church  at  Magdeburg, 
latter  |K>rtion  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Ctithen,  wher 
died  Nov.  29, 1735.     Lobethan  was  noted  as  an  em 
preacher ;  tlie  earnest  and  warm  mode  of  his  de) 
always  captivated  the  attention  of  his  audience 
his  productions,  mostly  of  an  ascetical  characf 
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mention  Dissert,  de  magisterio  ffratia  sub  Aoro  Testam, 
{^Urcmmf  171 1, 4to). — IXiring,  Oeiehrie  Th,  DeutschL  a.  v. 

Lobo,  Jeronimo,  a  noted  Portu^^ueae  miHsiunary 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  at  lisbon  in  1593. 
Ilu  was  at  first  a  professor  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at 
Coimbra,  whence  he  was  ordered  to  the  missions  in 
India,  and  removed  t4)  (loa  in  10*22.  In  1G23  lie  vol- 
unteered for  the  mission  to  Abvssinia  to  Christianize 
tlmt  countr\%  whose  sovereign,  by  Lobo  called  sultan 
(Segued,  had  tunied  Kttman  Catholic  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  father  Pacz.  who  in  104)3  had  gone  to  Abys- 
sinia (q.  v.).  Lobo  sailed  from  Goa  in  1624,  and  landed 
at  Pate,  on  the  coast  of  Mombaza,  thinking  to  reach 
Abyssinia  by  land.  He  proceeded  some  distance  from 
Patti  to  the  northward  among  the  Gallas,  of  whom  he 
gives  an  account,  but,  finding  it  impracticable  to  pene- 
trate into  Abyssinia  by  that  way,  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  coast,  and  embi^ed  for  India.  In  1625  he  start- 
ed out  again,  this  time  in  company  with  Mendez,  the 
newly-appointed  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and  other  mis- 
sioiiaiira.  After  sailing  up  the  Red  Sea  they  landed  at 
Belur,  or  BeUl  Bay  (13^  14'  N.  lat.),  on  the  Dancali 
coast,  whose  sheik  was  tributary  to  Abyssinia,  and 
thence,  crossing  the  salt  plain,  Lobo  entered  Tigre  by  a 
mountain  pass,  and  arrived  at  Fremona,  near  Duan, 
where  the  missionary  settlement  was.  Here  he  s|>ent 
several  years  as  superintendent  of  the  missions  in  that 
kingdom.  A  revolt  of  the  viceroy  of  Tigre,  Tecla 
Georgia,  put  Lobo  in  great  danger,  for  the  rebels  were 
joined  by  the  Abyssinian  priests,  who  hated  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  indeed  represented  the  pro- 
tection given  to  them  by  the  emperor  Segued  as  the 
greatest  cause  of  complaint  against  him.  The  viceroy, 
however,  was  defeated,  arrested,  and  hanged ;  and  Lobo. 
having  repaired  to  the  emperor's  court,  was  afterwards 
sent  by  his  su{>eriors  to  the  kingdom  of  Damot,  From 
Damot,  Lobo,  after  some  time,  returned  again  to  Tigr^, 
where  the  persecution  raised  by  the  son  and  successor 
of  Segued  overtook  him.  All  the  Portuguese,  to  the 
number  of  400,  with  the  patriarch,  a  bishop,  and  eigh- 
teen Jesuits,  were  compelled  to  leave  the  countr%'  in 
ItK^.  Lobo  now  sailed  for  Europe,  but  on  his  way  was 
ithipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Natal,  and  some  time 
«la(Mcd  before  he  arrived  in  Portugal,  where  he  sought 
to  enlist  the  government  in  behalf  of  his  scheme,  the 
reclnmation  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Romish  Church.  Nei- 
ther here  nor  at  the  court  of  Rome  did  his  plan  find 
favor,  and  he  left  in  H>40  for  India,  and  became  provin- 
cial of  the  Jesuits  in  Goa.  In  1656  he  returned  to  Lis- 
bon, and  published  the  narrative  of  his  jouniey  to  Abys- 
sinia, entitled  History  of  Ethiopia  (1059;,  which  w^as 
afterwards  translated  into  French  by  the  abbe  Legrand, 
who  added  a  continuatitm  of  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  missions  in  Abyssinia  after  Lobo's  departure, 
and  also  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Poncet,  a 
French  surgeon,  who  reached  that  country  from  Eg>'pt, 
and  a  subsequent  attempt  made  by  Du  Roule,  who  bore 
a  sort  of  diplomatic  character  from  the  French  court, 
but  was  murdered  on  his  way,  at  Sennaar,  in  1705. 
This  is  followed  by  several  dissertations  on  the  history, 
religion,  government,  etc.,  of  Abyssinia.  The  whole 
was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  1735. 
Lnbo  died  at  Lisbon  in  167^ 

IfObstein,  Johann  Miciiabi^  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Lampertheim,  near  Strasburg,  May,  1740. 
In  1765  he  entered  the  university  of  his  native  place, 
went  to  Paris  in  1767,  and  at  the  expirati<m  of  nearly 
two  yean  returned  to  Strasburg,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  French  NicoLai  Church.  In  aiiditi<m  to  this  he  be- 
came, after  a  few  years,  preacher  of  the  (lerman  Peter's 
Church,  and  assistant  at  the  (vymnasium.  In  1704  he 
oivtained  a  potution  as  assistant  of  the  philosophical  fac- 
ulty of  the  university  of  the  same  place.  In  1775  he 
^i^c^pted  a  call  to  the  University  of  Giessen  as  prof.  ord. 
^f  a'lv'mity  and  asscMor  of  the  Consistory;  in  1777  he 
j^^jj^ived  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  ap- 


pointed inspector  and  first  preacher  at  Dutzbach.  In 
1 1790  he  again  returned  to  Strasburg  as  profesbor  and 
'  preacher,  and  there  died,  June  29,  1794.  Lobstein's 
al)ovc-meutioned  stay  in  Paris  not  only  offered  him  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  the  best  Orientalists  of 
the  day  (a  fact  which  chiefly  contributed  to  his  exten- 
sive and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages), 
but  also  made  him  acquainted  with  many  great  men 
of  that  city.  Of  his  scholarly  productions  we  only 
mention  Diss,  tie.  dicina  aiUmi  pace,  sancta  comite  (Ar- 
gentorati,  1706, 4to) : — Cvmmtntatio  historuxhphiloloffica 
de  vtonUbus  Ebal  et  Garizim  (ibid.  1770, 4to) : — Obserrw 
tionts  criticte  iti  ioca  Petituteuchi  iiitistria  ^Gissfc  et  Fran- 
cof.  1 787, 8vo).  He  published  also  the  {Samaritan  Codex, 
after  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. — Diiring, 
Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutsch,  s.  v. 

Lobwasser,  Ambrosiub,  a  German  Protestant  poet, 
was  bom  at  Schneeburg,  in  Saxony,  April  4, 1515.  He 
studied  law,  and  became  chancellor  of  Misnia,  which  po- 
sition he  resigned  in  1563,  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessorship at  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  He  died 
Nov.  25, 1585.  Lobwasser  exerted  great  infinence  over 
the  religious  c<»ncems  of  the  duchy  of  Pmssia,  which, 
being  at  first  exclusively  Lutheran,  finally  came  to  be 
about  etjually  divided  among  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 
His  reputation  chiefly  rests,  however,  on  his  German 
version  of  the  Psalms  (based  upon  the  French  transla- 
tion of  Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza),  published 
under  the  title  JJie  Dsalmen  Davids  nachjrunz,  Melodey 
in  deutsche  lieymen  ythracht  (Lpz.  1573,  8 vo;  Heidelb. 
1574;  Lpz.  1579;  Strasb.  1597,  Amsterd.  17(4).  The 
translation  was  so  symmetrical  that  the  music  made  for 
the  French  by  Claude  ( jondimel  was  exactly  adapted  to 
the  German.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  poetical  merit,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  for  a  translation  from  a 
translation  can  seldom  have  any  of  the  original  spirit. 
These  Psalms  were  nevertheless  used  in  the  German 
Reformed  churches  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, on  account  of  the  people's  aversion  against  sing- 
ing any  but  sacred  productions.  Lobwasser  wrote  also 
Summarien  aller  Kapitel  d.  keiligen  SchriJ'ty  in  deutschen 
Reimen  (Lpz.  1584,  8vo).  See  Jocher,  (Jelehrten  Lexi- 
Icon ;  Koch,  Oesch.  d.  Kirche  ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  x, 
447 ;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Jiiog,  Gen,  xxxi,  428.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Local  Preachers.  The  term  *Mocal,"  as  applied 
to  preachers  in  Methodist  churches,  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  term  "  itinerant"  or  '*  travelling,"  which 
designates  members  of  Annual  Conferences.  Local 
preachers  are  lay  preachers.  They  are  not  subject  to 
api)ointment  by  bishops  or  stationing  committees,  as 
arc  itinerant  ministers.  Nevertheless,  they  are  formally 
licensed,  and  subject  to  the  direction  and  friendly  requi- 
sitions of  the  pastoral  authority  in  the  charge  in  which 
they  reside.  By  special  arrangement,  and  by  authority 
of  the  presiding  elder,  a  local  preacher  is  sometimes  ap- 
pointed preacher  in  charge  or  pastor  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  i>eriod. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcofud  Church  the  following  ia 
the  process  of  the  appointment  of  any  person  as  a  local 
preacher.  1.  He  must  be  recommended  by  the  leaders* 
meeting  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs.  He  must 
be  elected  by  a  Quarterly  Conference  before  which  he 
has  been  examined  on  the  subject  of  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline. 2.  An  election  by  the  Quarterly  Conference  at 
this  stage  appoints  a  candidate  to  the  office  of  a  local 
preacher.  In  pnK)f  of  his  appointment,  he  is  furnished 
with  a  license  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  license  is  given  for  one  3'ear  only,  and,  iu 
order  to  validitv,  must  be  renewed  everv  vear  thereaf- 
ter.  3.  Subject  to  the  following  [)rere<}uisite8,  a  local 
preacher  may  be  onlained:  (1.)  He  must  have  held  a 
local  preacher's  license  for  foiur  cimsecutive  years  before 
his  ordination.  (2.)  He  must  have  been  examined  in 
the  Quarterly  Conference  on  the  subject  of  doctrines 
and  discipline.     (3.)  He  must  have  received  a  '*teati- 
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moniul*'  from  the  Quarterly  Conference,  signed  by  the 
president  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary.  This 
testimonial  must  recommend  the  applicant  as  a  suitable 
person  to  receive  ministerial  orders.  (4.)  lie  must  pass 
an  examination  as  to  character  and  acquirements  before 
the  Annual  Conference,  and  obtain  its  approbation  and 
election  to  orders. 

Local  preachers  are  amenable  to  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ferences of  which  they  are  members.     An  ordained 


(9.)  To  give|thl8  District  Confierenoe  anthorlty  to  re- 
ceive, license,  fry,  and  expel  local  preachers,  and  also  to- 
recommend  suitable  persons  to  the  Annual  Conference 
to  be  received  iuto  the  travellins  connection,  and  fur  or- 
dination as  local  deacons  and  elaerc. 

(8.)  To  authorise  the  District  Conference  to  assign  each 
local  preacher  to  a  field  of  labor  for  the  quarter,  and  to 
hold  nim  strictly  responsible  for  an  efiicient  performance 
of  his  work. 

This  scheme  of  District  Conferences  being  analogous  to 
that  long  practiced  by  the  Wesley ans  of  Great  Itritain, 


local  preacher  is  not  required  to  have  his  credentials  re-    ^gg^  ^ith  sundry  additions  and  modifications,  adopted. 


newed  annually,  although  his  character  must  be  ap- 
proved each  vear  by  the  Quarterly  Conference.     No 


but,  nevertheless,  made  subject  to  the  option  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Quarterly  Conferences  in  any  given  di«- 


person  is  eligible  to  admission  on  trial  in  an  Annual '  trict.  The  local  preacher's  oiHce  may  be  considered  a 
Conference  who  is  not  a  local  preacher,  and  specially  |  feature  of  Methodist  churches,  m  all  their  branches  and 
recommended  by  the  Quarterly  Conference  as  a  suiublc  .  i„  aU  parts  of  the  world.  By  means  of  it  lay  preaching 
candidate  for  the  ^'  travelling  connection."  Thus  the  I  i^  not  only  sanctioned,  but  regulated  and  made  auxil- 
local  or  lay  preacher's  office  is  made  preparatory  to  the  i  iary  to  regular  Church  and  missionary  movements.  In 
itinerant  or  fully-constituted  ministry.  Local  preachers  England  a  monthly  magazine  is  published,  entitled  The 
are  subject  to  all  the  moral  and  religious  obligations  of  j  j^,ocal  Prtacher's  Mayaziney  to  furnish  lay  preachers 
the  regular  ministry.  Although  expected  to  devise  and  material  for  study,  etc.,  since  1851.  See  also  J.  H.  C*rr, 
execute  plans  for  doing  good  to  the  extent  of  their  in-  The  Local  Miftistry,  its  Character,  Vocation^  and  Post/ion 
dividual  ability,  they  are  nevertheless  required  to  act  (Lond.1851);  Ci^SmiihjWesleyan  IahmI Preacher'* M aft- 
under  the  direction  of  their  pastors  or  presiding  elders,  tufl  (Lond.  1«C1) ;  Mills,  Local  or  Lay  Afudstty  (Loud, 
who  are  on  their  part  required  by  the  Discipline  of  the    1861).     (D.  P.  K.) 

ItOchman,  John  George,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter, widely  and  favorably  known,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia Dec  2, 1773.  After  the  proper  preparation,  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1789,  and  from  which  institution  he  subse- 
quently r^eived  the  doctorate.  He  studied  theology 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hclmuth,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  1794.  Soon  after,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Lebanon,  Penn.,  where  he  remained  twenty-one 
years,  laboring  with  great  fidelity  and  the  most  satisfai*- 
tory  results.  In  1815  he  was  elected  pastor  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  at  Ilarrisburg,  Penn.  His  successful  la- 
bors here  were  terminated  by  death  July  10, 1826.  Dr. 
Lochman  was  an  able  and  popular  preacher.  He  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Church,  and  exercised 
an  unbounded  influence.  See  Sprague,  A  imaU  A  m.  Put* 
pit/iXjUOaq,     (M.L.S.) 

Loci  Commiin^B  Theologloi  is  the  name  giv- 
en to  expositions  of  evangelical  d<^;^atics  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Reformation.  It  originated  with  Melanc- 
thon,  and  was  retained  by  many  as  late  as  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Melancthon  was  led  to  adopt  it  in  consequence 
of  its  classical  signification,  the  word  loci  being  then 
used  to  denote  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  system 
or  science,  and  he  considered  it  desirable  that  the  loci  of 


Church  to  give  local  preachers  regular  and  systematic 
employment  on  the  Sabbath. 

On  large  circuits,  and  on  stations  embracing  mission- 
ary work,  and  where  the  number  of  local  preachers  is 
colisiderable,  it  is  customary  to  arrange  and  print  a 
Plan  covering  all  the  appointments  of  a  quarter,  and 
designating  the  time  and  place  of  each  individual's  ser- 
vices. In  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  (ireat 
Britain  the.  insertion  of  a  local  preacher's  name  on  the 
current  plan  of  the  charge  is  deemed  a  sufiicient  license 
and  public  authentication  for  his  office.  In  his  meas- 
ures for  training  and  employing  lay  workers  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  Kev.  T.  Dewitt  Talmage,  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  adoptetl  the  system  of  mapping  out  the  work 
of  his  lay  preachers  iu  a  printed  plan,  after  the  manner 
above  alluded  to. 

According  to  ofiicial  statistics,  the  numl>er  of  local 
preacliers  in  the  Mothixlist  Epi0co|)al  Church  at  the 
close  of  1889  was  13,558,  a  number  less  by  but  1537  than 
that  of  the  itinerant  ministers  of  the  same  Church. 
The  number  of  local  preachers  in  the  eight  other  Meth- 
odist bodies  of  the  United  States  is  supftosed  to  be  about 
10,000.  In  all  but  a  few  exceptional  cases,  the  individ- 
uals forming  this  great  body  of  evangelical  workers  ren- 
der their  services  to  churches  and  people  without  fee  or 
reward.     Many  of  them  faithfully  and  zealously  obey 


the  commands  of  the  great  Teacher :  "  Go  out  quickly    theology  shoidd  also  be  regularly  established  and  de- 


into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hith- 
er the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the 
blind ;"  also,  "  Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges, 
and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be 
filled."  While  preaching  laboriously  on  the  Sabbath, 
they  support  themselves  by  diligence  in  business  during 
the  week. 

Within  a  few  years  past  a  spirited  effort  has  been 
made  among  the  local  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 


fined :  '*  E  quibus  rcrum  summa  pendeat,  ut  quorsum  di . 

rigenda  sint  studia  intelligatur**  (Loci  communes  t. 
typoses  theologictB^  1521);  **Prode8t  in  doctrina  Chrirt-- 
online  colligere  pnecipuos  locos  ut  intelligi  possit;  quica 
in  summa  proflteatur  doctrina  Christiana,  quid  ad  eat 
portineat,  quid  non  pertineat**  {Loci  communes,  1532_^^— ; 
init).  But,  as  the  very  first  principle  of  the  Refonna»^fc-* 
tion  was  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  saving  truth,  it  is  cvr  i- 

dent  the  Loci  communes  theohgid  could  be  nothing  eli— -g-  j* 
than  the  Scriptures  themselves.     In  the  first  cditioo  c  >( 


copal  Church  for  mutual  improvement,  and  the  general 

increase  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  power  of  the  |  his  Loci  Melancthon  confined  himself  almost  exdnsiv 
body.    A  National  Local  Preachers' Association  has  been    ly  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  exposition 
formed,  which  has  held  public  sessions  in  various  parts  I  which  he  collected  the  Communimmi  rerum  theologii 
of  the  Unitetl  States.    "At  these  annual  gatherings  rep-    mm  loci;  in  his  second  work  (1583)  he  extended 


field,  following  the  historical  order,  and  this  plan  Iw 
been  generally  adopted  since.    The  nu>st  striking  pn»^ 


.le 


resentativcs  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  together 
for  counsel,  and  for  the  comparison  of  personal  experi- 
ence, and  observations,  and  methotls  of  labor;  also  to  j  ress  accomplished  by  this  method,  compared  ^dth  t 
diacuss  questions  bearing  \\\yo\\  their  work  generally."  |  former  scholastic  treatment  of  dogmatics,  is,  as  Mclai's  «^ 
This  association  also  encourages  the  organization  of  ;  thoii  himself  pointed  out,  a  return  to  the  Bible  on    ^" 
branch  associations  in  diflferent  sections  of  the  country.  '  points,  instead  of  to  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lorob*.*^*' 
The  National  Association  referred  to  meniorializcKl  the  .  "  Qui  ita  recitat  dogmata  ut  nee  mnniat  lectttrem  9<r^  V^ 
General  Conference  of  1872,  requesting  the  following  I  turse  testimoniis  nee  de  summA  Scripture  dispat«^  ^-^^ 
legislation,  viz. :  As  the  Reformation  restored  the  Bible  to  the  peopltf*  — 

(1.)  To  organize  in  each  presiding  elder's  district  a  Dis-    was  natural  that  the  Loci  theol,  also  should  be  less  9c»  •^" 
trict  Conference,  to  bo  composed  of  all  the  travellinG:  and    .-^         i  i«--np,i  work*  than  nnch  m  mmiM  hMn  th? 
local  preachers  in  the  dlstrlVt,  and  to  be  presided  over  by    ""C  *"<!  jcamecl  works  tnwi  Mcti  as  omiW  bclp  tne 
the  presiding  elder,  and  meet  semi-auuually.  ple  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  Scnptuies.    H 


-  V\ 
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thpy  TFK  published  in  Gnnun  bv  SpaUIin  (1S3I),  ■/-  '  hu  mull  [nna,  mid*  lo  eofTMpaod  with  tti«  hnl««,  into 

lerwinli  by  J.  Junu  (lf>36),  and  fiiuUy  by  Metiuirlhiin  whicb  ibey  an  introduced  to  D|>en  the  lock,  the  fvnatt 

)iimiicir(1M3),  anddenignaleilby  them  ■»  the  chief  ar-  piotbeinK  Ihiui  piuhed  up.thelxilt  in*}' be  dnwn  bvk. 

tii'lcK  and  priiieipal  point  of  Mrripture  (I/iiuplanittl  a.  The  wiKHlen  luck  of  a  Mreet  dniii  cooiinonly  hai  t  alid- 
Jiirffimite  J'miilr  d.  paiani  kfiL  Sckrjfl),  ot  of  Chri»- '  ing  bolt  about  fuuitcen  incbei  long;  those  of  the  doora 

lian  dnctnne  {llaapUirliht  tiritttidrr  Lthrt\     He-  of  apanmenla,  cuptioarda,  etc^  are  about  iicveD,  eight, 

lancthflD,  however,  in  the  thinl  part  of  bi>  Ijod  (1(43-  or  nine  inchea.    lie  lock*  of  the  gala  of  quarters,  pub- 

69).  gradually  withdrew  from  this  poaition,  and  adopted  lie  buildings,  etc^  are  of  [he  saine  kinil,  and  muMly  two 

a  manner  of  treating  the  subject  ntare  akin  lo  scholaa-  feet  in  lenKth,  or  mure.    It  is  not  diflieult  to  pick  Ibia 

tlriam.     This  was  subKijuenlly  the  csae  with  the  /.oci  kind  of  lock"  (.l/oii.  Ai)jip(i<mf,  i,  IS).    Hence  Ibey  were 

lAniltH/ici  of  Abdias  I'rvturiuB  (Schulze)  (Wittemberg,  lometiinea,  as  an  additional  secuiity,  covered  wilb  clay 

IMU)  and  Stiigel  t«l.  Peiel,NeuBt.  IMl),  who  held  the  ((|.v.),  and  on  this  a  seal  (q.v.)  im|irtBard  irvmp.  Job 

Mine  views,  as  weU  a«  with  those  of  Martin  Chemnitz  sxriii,  U).     (See  KauwulUT,  TniF.  in  Kiy,  i',  17;  Kus- 

<e<L  P.Lvser,  Francf.  a.  M.  IMl)  and  llaTenretrer  (Tub,  aell,  Altppo,  i,  M;  Voliiey,  Tiur.  ii,  43«  j  Cbaniiii,  Vi^ 

I'iUOi,  «W  differed  from  bim;  also  of  Leonard  Hut-  iv,123;  Wilkinson,  .4 hc  i,^jpf.,  abridgmmt,  i,  16,  16.) 

ler  (Wiuenib.1liiy),who  went  on  an  ratirely  dillercnl  See  Door. 

prinri|de,  which  John  (ierliard  tried  to  nften  down  in  The  other  terms  rendered  "lock"  in  Ihe  Auth.Ton. 

his  renowned  Loci  Ihtul.  (Jena,  1610),  while  A.  Calov,  refer  to  the  hair  of  the  head,  etc  ^  they  are  the  folluw- 

in  hia  Sglema  loear.  litol,  (Wittemb.  1665),  carried  it  ing:  riB^n^  maehlnplloth;  braidi  ot  plaits,  e.  g.  of 

tn  its  fuU  estreme.    Afterthis  time  the  eiprewion  Zflci  the  long  hair  of  Samsun  (Judg.  xvi,  18,  19)[  r'"S-'S, 

r*,o%in  ce««l  to  be  u»d  in  Lutheran  dogmal.nu      n  ,„.,^j    ,^^  ^^^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^                    8;  al*.  a 

liWJ .,  J.  Uaccov  (Fruieker,  1639),  and  D.  Chamiei  (fie-  =^)''  '^?''*  ■■"• ""  *«*•  of  h"', " l»'"B  "horn  (Nnmb. 

neva.l6S3).     Ute  tiKi*,  <;»ch.  d.  prol.  l}«r«,itii  (Ibbi.  vi,6;  Eiek.xliv,M;  and  niS1^,fc™w«(*',  lhe/o«- 

voL  ij:  lleppe,  IfogmiHk  d/i  ■itultri.  ProtrtUattiaau;  ^jtior  ndtlucib  ofaman'sor  wooun's  biir  (Cant,  v,  !, 

etmlW".  ™l.i);  CSchwaR,Wfui«™ii,A'r*it«(IH.i5,  12;  comp.  Schullcn>,t^  mtit,  p.  246);  but  nOX,  rmm- 

i,  and  1867,  iiJ.—Heraog,««ii-£>KjIi'iioiiif,viii,  149.  moA'.io  a  rn7or  female  covering  for  the  head'aiid  face, 

(J.  K.  P.)  usoal  in  Ihe  East  (Cant,  iv,  1,  8 ;  vi,  T ;  [sa.  xlvii,  2). 

I,ock{Vs3,Bua-,toiorapadom,Judg.iii,  23.24;  S«  "*">■ 
rendered  "bolt,"  2  Sam.  liii,  17,  18,  "incloee,"  "shut 

np.'  in  Cant,  iv,  12;  hence  b^VlC,  mtmuV,  the  6oA  or  ' 

[■Meningofadoor,  Keh.  iil,8,S,l3, 14, 16,  Cant.v,  S).  i 
The  doors  of  the  ancient  Ilehrews  were  secored  by  ban 

wood  OT  iron,  though  the  latter  w 


aiipnipriated  lo  the  entrance  of  fortreseea,  prisons,  and 
towns  (camp.  Isa.  xlv,  2).  Thus  we  And  il  mentioned 
in  1  Kings  iv,  13  as  sonelhing  remarkable  concerning 
Raiihnn  Ibat  "  there  were  threescore  great  ciliea.  bar- 
ing walls  and  brazen  bars."  These  were  almosl  the 
only  locks  known  in  early  tiroes,  and  they  were  fur- 
nisheil  with  a  large  and  clumsy  key,  which  was  apjilied 
lo  Ihe  bar  through  an  oriflce  on  the  outside,  by  means 
of  which  the  bolt  nr  bar  was  slipped  rorwsrd  as  in  mod- 
em locka  (Judg.  ill,  24).  There  were  smalbnr  conlri- 
vancea  (br  inner  dimra,  and  probably  projecting  pieces 
by  which  to  shove  the  bolt  with  the  hand  (Cant,  v,  6). 
See  Ever.  Lane  thus  describe*  a  modem  Egyptian  lock: 
"  Every  door  is  nunished  wiih  a  wooden  lock,  called 
AiUrk,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  shown  by  a  sketch 
here  inserted.  No.  1  is  a  front  view  of  the  lock,  with 
the  biilt  drawn  back.  No*.  2, 3,  and  4  are  back  views  of 
the  separate  pans 


Locke,  GeorBe.  ■  Methodii-t  preacher,  w 
in  CanDonstiivn,  Pa.,  June  8,  1797.  and  reared  i 
lucky.     His  eariy  educational  advantage 
hut  he  improved  all  opportunities  to  securt 
His  parents  were  fre^iyterians,  hat  Georfi 
a  Uethodist  through  the  preacliing  of  Edward  Talbot 


>wleflge. 


In  1817 he  wsslicensed  to 
eihurt,  and  toon  licj^n  to  preach.  In  l(iI9  he  entered 
TenncsBpe  C-uiiffreni*,  and  was  succeiwvely  appmntod 
to  Liitle  Itiver  Circuit,  to  PoweU's  Vallev,  and  to  Howl- 
ing fireen  Circuit,  Ky.  In  1822  he  locsied  in  Shelby 
ville,  and  engaged  in  secular  business.  His  conscience 
forced  him  to  re-enter  Ihe  ministry,  and  he  success- 
ively preached  on  Jeffirsnn  Circuit  and  Hartlord  Cir- 
cuit (Kentucky  Conference).  In  1826  be  was  trans- 
ferred lo  Corj'don  Circuit,  Illiniris  ^inference.  In  1828 
he  labored  on  Charleston  Circuit,  and  was  the  means 
of  one  of  the  greatest  revivals  that  Smithcm  Indiana 
ever  wilncKied.  The  satne  year  he  was  apiKHiitcd  pre- 
siding elder  of  Wabash  Ifisuict,  which  embraced  an 
area  of  territory  in  Indiana  and  tUinois  of  at  least  KIO 
mites  from  east  lo  west,  hv  200  miles  fmrn  noHli  to 
south,  on  either  side  of  liie' Wabash  River.  While  on 
this  district  he  cotilracled  the  conramption,  and  was 
obliged  ID  become  suprmumerary.  He  died  in  Kcw 
Albany,  Ind.,  in  July,  1834.  See  Sprsgue,  J  i,n,i/.  n/ 
tit  Antrinm  Palyil,  vii,  fflW. 
Iiocke,  John,  il 
English  philo 


notable  of  modem 
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use  doclrinca,  nn- 
exaggeralluns,  still 
contribute  largely  to  mould  the  oiiiniooi  of  Ilie 
civilized  world.     He  has  in  great  measure  deter- 
mined the  fomplexinn  of  Bnluh  psychology.   As 

as  Ihe  precursor  and  teacher  alike  of  the  French 
encyclopedists  and  of  the  Scotch  school;  as  the 
oracle  of  the  freethinkers,  the  larRel  of  Leib- 
nitz, and  the  stimolalor  of  Hartley,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  Locke  mnstalways  attract  the  eameslcon- 
rideralion  of  the  student  of  metaphysics.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  hia  name  has  been  a  batlle- 
cry,  and  his  dogtiua  have  been  fnngbt  over  by  the 
shadowy  hosta  of  warring  >iliu2n^r(  with  the  xeal 
and  the  Tury  with  which  the  firecks  and  Ihe  Tro- 
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jans  contended  over  the  body  of  Patrocloa.  His  laboTB 
in  the  department  of  mental  philosophy  constitute  only 
a  part  of  his  claims  to  enduring  regard.  His  inquiries 
have  been  scarcely  less  fruitful  in  political  philosophy 
and  |>olitical  economy.  In  the  former  he  is  the  avant- 
courier  of  Rousseau;  in  the  latter  science,  of  Adam 
Smith;  and  in  each  he  has  laid  the  foundations  on 
which  later  theorists  and  later  statesmen  have  been  con- 
tent to  build. 

Life, — John  Locke  was  bom  Aug.  29. 1632,  at  Wring- 
ton,  ^mcrsetshire,  and  was  educated  first  at  Westminster 
School,  and  later  at  Christ  Church  College, Oxford.  Here 
he  prosecuted  the  prescribed  studies  with  <liligcnce  and 
success,  but  deviated  from  the  beaten  path  by  devoting 
himself  to  the  discountenanced  v^nritings  of  Des  Cartes, 
who  had  died  a  few  vears  before.  He  obtained  the  bac- 
calaureate  in  1055,  and  the  master's  degree  in  1658,  and 
then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  rather 
fur  the  sake  of  knowledge  and  of  his  sickly  frame  than 
with  the  purpose  of  practicing  his  profession. 

In  1604  liocke  accompanied  the  embassy  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg  as  secretary  of  legation,  but  he  re- 
turned to  Oxford  within  the  year,  and  applied  him- 
self to  experimental  philosophy,  then  rising  into  favor. 
An  accident  now  decided  his  course  of  life,  and  occa- 
sioned his  ac(iuaintance  with  lord  Ashley — the  celebra- 
ted earl  of  Shaftesbury — with  whom  he  was  persuaded 
to  take  up  his  abode  the  next  year.  By  his  skill  and 
good  luck  he  relieved  his  patron  of  an  abscess  which 
endangered  his  life,  and  was  induced  to  confine  his  med- 
ical practice  to  a  small  circle  of  the  lord's  friends,  and 
to  give  his  chief  attention  to  political  speculation  and 
questions  of  state.  He  thus  became  a  man  of  the  world 
before  he  became  a  philosopher.  In  1668  Locke  ac- 
companied the  earl  and  countess  of  Northumberland  to 
France.  The  earl  proceeded  towards  Rome,  and  died 
on  the  way.  Locke  returned  with  the  count«ss  to  £ng- 
land,  and  again  found  a  home  with  Ashley — chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  after  Clarendon's  foIL  The  future 
sage  was  employed  to  superintend  the  education  of  Ash- 
lev's  heir,  a  feeble  bov  of  sixteen.  He  was  afterwards 
commisdiuncd  to  select  a  wife  for  him,  and  did  so  satis- 
factorily. In  due  course  of  time  he  took  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  the  author 
of  "  the  Characteristics."  "  To  such  strange  uses  may 
we  come  at  last !" 

Though  residing  with  lord  Ashley,  Locke  retained  his 
connection  with  Oxford,  which  he  frequently  visited. 
On  one  of  these  visius  in  1670,  the  conversation  of  Dr. 
Thomas  and  other  friends  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
difficult,  still  unsettled,  and  perhaps  insoluble  question 
of  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  This 
supplied  the  germ  of  the  Etmy  on  the  Human  Under' 
tUindiny^  though  nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  before  the 
completion  and  publication  of  the  work.  In  1672,  Ash- 
ley, the  master-spirit  in  Charles  H's  "  Cabal,"  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  soon  after  he  was  made 
lord  high  cliancellor.  Locke  was  appointed  secretary 
of  riantations.  Next  summer  Shaftesburj'  surrendered 
the  groat  seal,  and  became  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations.  I»cke  was  named  secretarv  of 
the  board.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  produced  for  his 
noble  friend  and  the  other  proprietors  the  Constitution 
of  the  C-arolinas.  In  another  vear  the  Commission  of 
Trade  was  dissolved,  I»cke  lost  his  post,  and  he  dreamt 
of  making  a  liveli]i(K>d  b?  his  profession.  But  his  health 
was  feeble,  and  he  travelletl  in  France,  actjuirlng  at 
Montpellier  the  intimacy  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
whom  he  afterwanls  dedicated  hi.s  "  AJrwy." 

On  Shaftesbury's  restoration  to  office  as  lonl  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  1679,  he  sent  for  Ix>cke,  but  the 
minister  was  dismissed  in  October  of  the  same  vear. 
In  two  years  more  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  treason, 
but  the  grand  jur>'  ignored  the  indictment.  Shaftes- 
bury, however,  was  compelled  to  escai)e  secretly  to  Hol- 
land«  where  he  died,  .June  21, 1683.  Locke  had  followed 
him,  and  wrote  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his  memory'. 


The  hostile  testinoony  of  bishop  Fell  imnres  that 
Locke  had  held  himself  aloof  from  the  intrigu««  in 
which  Shaftesbury  was  involved.  He  did  not  avoid 
the  malice  which  such  an  intimacy  invited.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  and  vain- 
ly attempted  to  regain  it  at  the  Revolution.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II  his  surrender  was  demanded  from 
the  states'  general  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  Mon- 
mouth's insurrection.  He  was  concealed  bv  his  Dutch 
friends.  William  Penn  offered  to  procure  his  panlon, 
but  the  office  was  nobly  declined.  During  thia  exile 
Locke  composed  his  first  Letter  on  Toleration^  and  pro- 
duced his  plan  of  "  A  Commonplace  Book" — ^ijf  it  be  his 
— a  cumbrous  and  inadequate  device,  which  admits  of 
easy  improvement.  Dui'ng  this  period — towards  the 
close  of  1687 — he  finished  the  Essay  concrmituf  the  Hu- 
man Umlerstanding,  The  mode  of  its  composition  ha^ 
left  painful  traces  on  the  completed  work,  as  was  appre- 
hended and  acknowledged  by  its  author. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  restored  Locke  to  hta  native 
land.  He  signalized  his  return  by  the  publication  of 
his  great  philosophical  woi^.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
prohibit  its  introduction  into  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  1690  he  issued  his  two  treatises  On  Goremtnent.  Thev 
controverted  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kingti. 
and  referred  the  origin  of  government  to  a  social  com- 
pact, which  is  equally  disproved  by  theory  and  by  his- 
tory'. They  rendered  a  greater  service  by  recognising 
labor  as  the  foundation  of  pro|)erty,  though  the  tenet 
was  pressed  too  far. 

Locke  continued  to  decline  diplomatic  honors,  but  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  with  the 
modest  salary  of  £200.  He  directed  his  regards  in 
these  years  to  the  coinage  ^of  the  realm,  which  was 
much  debased;  and  published  in  1691  his  Cotmderaiiims 
on  the  Loitering  of  Interest  and  liaising  the  Value  of 
Money^  which  was  followed  in  1695  by  Further  Comsid- 
eratutns  on  liaising  the  Value  of  Money,  He  was  in  fre- 
quent consultation  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke  on  the 
subject  of  that  restoration  of  the  British  coinage  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  concurrent  action  of  lord 
Somers  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

In  1693  Locke  withdrew  from  the  doll,  heavy  atmos- 
phere of  London,  and  accepted  a  pleasant  retreat  for  his 
increasing  asthma  and  advancing  age  at  Oatcs,  in  Es- 
sex, the  scat  of  Sir  Francis  Masharo,  who  had  married 
the  accomplished  daughter  of  Dr.  Cu<lworth.     It  had 
been  the  fortune  of  litn'ke  thmugh  life  to  live  ^quadris 
(f/tV/iw."     His  last  quarters  were  at  Oates.     This  was 
his  home  till  he  found  a  quieter  home  in  the  grave^ 
where  he  waited  in  cold  abstractions  apathy  for  a  mir- 
acle to  reanimate  his  spirit,  according  to  the  dogma  of 
The  Reasonableness  of  (Christianity  (pro«luce<l  in  1696 >.     « 
This  work  sought  the  union  of  all  Christian  believers    ^ 
by  advancing  the  doctrine  that  the  only  noceivary  arti-  — 
cle  of  Christian  belief  is  comprised  in  the  €icctptance  of  ""^ 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah^  making  all  the  requirements  be      -^ 
yond  this  to  consist  oi  practical  duties^  of  repentance  fnWi*-3 
sin,  and  r»bedience  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the  (lOspeliT^^ 
It  will  be  remembered  that  king  William  HI,  of 
land,  entertained  the  design  of  uniting  Conformists  an- 
Dissenters  on  some  common  ground,  and  to  further  th' 
scheme  Locke  wrote  The  Reasonabteness  of  Christumi-' 
(i-omp.  Quarterly  Review^  Lond.  1864,  July).     About  tl 
time  of  his  retirement  from  the  city  Locke  published 
third  Ldter  on  Toleration,  and  in  the  first  j-ear  of  his  i 
elusion  wrote  his  little  tract  on  the  Education  ofC^  »f- 
dren.     The  same  year  which  brought  out  his  exce^^^ 
ingly  heterodox  essay  on  Christianity  was  marked     Knr 
his  philosophical  controversy  with  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  bi^li* 
op  of  Worcester. 

Locke's  circumstances  were  now  rendered  perfecrtlr 
easy  by  his  appointment  as  commiaetoner  of  Trade  ^^ 
Plantations,  with  emoluments  amounting  to  £1000  per 
annum.  Locke,  however,  had  an  aptitude  for  kwo^  w 
dropping  the  gifts  of  the  fairies.  Increasing  debuVity 
made  him  resign  his  comfortable  anecnre  in  VOd, 
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foar  yetn  later,  be  died  calmly  at  Oates,  Oct.  2ft,  1704. 
He  was  buried  at  the  neighboring;  church  of  High  La- 
ver.  Queen  Caroline,  one  of  those  frtnmes  prMeu»eg 
who,  like  Christina  of  Sweden  or  Kuler's  princess,  fol- 
lowed with  her  sympathies  the  studies  she  could  not 
understand,  placed  L()cke*s  bust  with  those  of  Bacon, 
Newton,  and  Clarke,  in  the  mausoleum  erected  by  her 
at  KichnMmd  Park  to  commemorate  the  glories  of  Eng- 
lish philosophy. 

Locke's  health  was  always  exceedingly  feeble,  and 
his  existence  was  prolonged  only  by  constant  vigilance 
and  care.  This  doubtless  contributed  to  his  abstinence 
from  any  energetic  vocation,  and  probably  influenced 
his  theories  as  well  as  his  character  and  conduct.  It 
rendered  his  existence  a  career  of  tranquil  and  leanie<l 
leisure,  except  so  far  as  it  was  interrupted  by  the  suspi- 
cions and  midice  which  civil  discord  directs  against  ev- 
er>'  man  of  note.  The  self-regarding  habits  of  a  vale- 
tudinarian may  have  imi)elle<i  the  thoughts  of  the  phi- 
lufi(»pher  to  that  continual  introspection  and  tliat  exag- 
geration of  personal  impressions  which  so  stn>ngly  mark 
his  philosi>phy.  His  love  of  ease  and  security  hhowcd 
itself  in  his  general  demeanor.  He  was  cautious  and 
retiring,  affable  and  genial  in  his  intercourse,  kindly 
and  affectionate  in  his  nature,  free  from  |)erKonal  aiii- 
mitsities,  notwithstanding  his  transitory*  difference  with 
Newton  and  his  contn>versy  with  bishop  Stillingfleet. 
He  avoided  the  incumbrances  of  matrimony ;  ami  the 
deficient  experiences  of  an  old  bachelor — the  want  of 
that  roost  suggestive  knowledge,  the  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence in  infancy — may  be  noted  in  his  whole  psychol- 
<igy.  His  life  was,  however,  worthy  of  his  eminence, 
and  was  such  as  to  make  him  a  suitable  com|)eer  of 
thutaejbrtumite  nimium — those  happy  philosophic  dispo- 
sitions which  are  represented  by  Malebranche,  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

Philotophy. — The  philosophy  of  I>ocke  is  verj'  sim- 
ple, if  not  verj'  coherent,  and  ver>'  unsystematic  in  its 
treatment  by  himself.     It  consists  rather  of  one  pro- 
lific principle  and  its  explanations  than  of  any  complete 
and  onlerly  scheme.     That  principle  furnishes  a  foun- 
dation for  a  distinctive  method,  which  was  only  im- 
perfectly and  inconsistently  developed  by  him.     That 
method  is  ps^xhological,  and  I^ocke  has  been  too  hastily 
regarded  as  its  inventor,  whereas  he  only  applied  it  too 
xclusivelv  and  within  too  narrow  limits.    Locke's  con- 
noversial  works  are  naturally  directed  to  the  removal 
*  the   numerous  objections  and  misapprehensi(»ns  to 
hich  bis  fundamental  tenet  and  its  afiplications  are 
noxious:  but  even  the  Y.may  itself  is  mainly  employ- 
in  the  discussion  of  t(»pics  which  illustrate  the  dog- 
rather  than  establish  a  formal  body  of  doctrine,  and 
ch  belong  to  the  preliminaries  or  prolegomena  of 
oaophy  much  more  than  to  philosophy  proper. 
n  examination  of  the  analysis  usiuilly  prefixed  to 
*  Essay"  will  show  how  small  a  portion  of  the  work 
r  belongs  to  the  regular  exposition  of  a  metaphys- 
vstem ;  how  much  is  occupied  with  the  antici[>a- 
f  objections,  or  the  simplification  of  appn>hende<l 
Itics.     The  treat b»e  is  divi«U'd  into  four  Itooks. 
rst  repudiates  the  Cartesian  d<H'trinc  of  innate 
ind  is  therefore  contrr>vprsial  and  negative.     It 
>t  seem  to  have  Ikmii  verj'  highly  n*garded  by 
liroself.     The  second  is  an  iuciuiry  into  the  ori- 
limits  of  human  knowle<lge,  and  is  the  charac- 
(lortion  of  L(K*kc*s  philosophy.     The  third  is 
the  consideration  of  wonls,  and  is  in  many  re- 
e  most  valuable  part  of  the  b<M)k,  affonling  use- 
stions  for  guarding  against  the  multitudinous 
s  of  the  hUiUi  Fori,     It  is  dialectical  rather 
isnphical, though  it  affitnls  frequent  op|)ortuni- 
\firming  or  ex|s)unding  his  canlinal  tenet,  and 
xhibiting  its  inaderpiacy.     The  fourth  iKK)k 
vature  of  knowledge  in  general,  ami  does  little 
apply  the  conclusion  already  rea«!hetl  to  the 
inn  of  the  degree,  extent,  and  quality  of  hu- 
kdge,  which  is  reduced  by  him  not  merely 


to  relativity,  but  to  a  beggarly  and  nnaatiafa 
tivitv. 

The  circnrnatanoes  which  provoked  the  co 
of  Locke's  celebrated  treatise  account  in  a  mot 
tive  manner  for  the  character  of  his  doctrine, 
diction  to  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes  in  his  coll 
— his  rejection  of  his  postulates  and  condusi 
fondness  for  the  physical  and  natural  sciences- 
ter  defect  of  poetic  sensibilit}' — his  association  \ 
great  and  with  the  beau  mnnde — his  political  an 
tical  proclivities,  confined  his  attention  to  obserx'i 
nomena,  cramped  and  discouraged  the  criticism  o 
phenomena,  and  withdrew  his  thoughts  from  wl. 
beyond,  and  was  required  for  the  intelligent  otser 
and  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  supposed  to  I 
scr\'ed.     Hence  he  was  led  to  ignore  the  spirit  o 
man  thought  —  to  exaggerate  the  importance  o1 
words  which  ser>'ed  for  the  counters  of  metaphy 
speculation— to  make  much  of  his  philosophy  turn  t 
the  precUion  and  determinateness  of  terms,  and  to  c 
sider  that  a  scrupulous  recognition  of  their  imfort 
their  acceptance  and  emfdoyment  constituted  the  m. 
part  of  philosophy.    Hence,  when  he  undertook  "  to  e 
amine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  (»bjects  our  undc 
standings  were  or  were  not  fitted  to  deal  with,**  the  ei 
amination  scarcely  reached  to  that  primary  and  essei 
tial  problem  of  metaphysics,  but  revolved  tediously  ant 
with  needless  prolixity  around  the  limits  of  the  mean< 
ings  of  wonls.     He  thus  necessarily  arrived  at  an  ex- 
cessive, though  far  from  rigorous  nominalism. 

I^tcke's  point  of  departure  was  that  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  18th  century — Cartesianism.  The  infiuence  of 
the  suspected  doctrine  was  manifested  at  the  outset  of 
his  labors  by  his  proposition  to  substitute  the  phrase 
determinate  ideag  for  clear  atid  distinct  ideas — thdugh  a 
mere  change  of  name,  and  such  a  change,  could  effect 
little  in  producing  a  complete  reform  of  system.  It  is  a 
startling  commentary  on  the  insufficiency  of  this  sub- 
stitution that  no  writer  has  been  more  capricious  an<l 
vacillating  in  his  emplo^nnent  of  terms  than  liocke  him- 
self, and  that  the  very  term  ulea^  which  he  elaliorately 
defines,  is  used  by  him  without  determinate  meaning, 
and  in  almost  ever}'  possible  sense  except  its  true  one. 
He,  however,  funiished  neither  the  first  nor  the  solitary 
example  of  the  abuse  of  this  fine  Platonic  invention. 
I^icke's  popularity  may  be  due  to  the  ease,  and  vigor, 
the  vivacity,  and  homeliness  of  his  style;  but  the  t^tyle 
is  rugged,  ambiguous,  amversational,  and  as  far  n  moved 
from  philosophical  propriety  as  it  is  from  literar}'  ele- 
gance. 

The  influence  of  Des  Cartes,  educing  antagonism, 
tempted  Lo(*ke  to  c(»mmence  his  investigations  by  an 
assault  on  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas,  which  un- 
questionably formiHi  the  latent  substratum  of  the  Car- 
tesian delusions.  Certainly  the  clear  an<l  distinct  ideas 
of  Des  Cartes  had  no  title  to  be  accepted  as  innate. 
Locke  had  thus  an  easy  task  in  refuting  the  Cartesian 
positions.  He  failed  to  recognise  that  the  incriminated 
doctrine  was  not  therebv  refuted.  The  "  tabula  rasa*^ 
of  Locke  was  just  as  much  an  assumption  and  as  much 
a  fallacy  as  the  innate  truths  of  his  o[>ponent— unless  by 
the  tabula  rasa  is  un<lerstood,  what  Locke  would  not 
have  understood,  the  sensitive  and  s}'mpathetic  tablet 
ready  to  restore  in  the  sunlight  of  life  all  images  pre- 
sented to  it.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  distinct  omcep- 
tions  and  formulated  maxims  are  not  innate,  or  anterior 
to  all  excitation.  This  admission  does  not  disprove  the 
reality  of  congenital  and  constitutional  preadaptations 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  for  the  acceptance  of  such 
conceptions  and  propositions  when  stutably  presented  to 
the  mind  and  apprehended  by  it.  Locke's  doctrine  on 
this  point  has  consequently  been  surrendered,  and  the 
doctrine  opposed  by  him  has  been  accepted,  under  juster 
limitations,  by  many  who  continue  to  entertain  the  pr»- 
foundest  reverence  for  his  general  procedure.  The  Cn^ 
tesian  postulate  compelled  the  aanrtMm  of  a  divine  in* 
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flux  to  explain  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  Baggest- 
ed  Malebraiiche*8  celebrated  thesis  of'*  seeing  all  things 
in  God.'*  Locke,  who  had  assailed  the  heresiarch,  felt 
the  necessity  of  controverting  the  hazardous  modifica- 
tion proposed  by  the  fervent  acolyte.  But  the  tenet  to 
which  Lucke  was  himself  driven  by  the  compulsion  of 
his  own  erroneous  principles  was  equally  hazardous  and 
still  mure  fallacious — that  our  idea  of  God  is  obtained 
by  sensation  and  reflection. 

Having  got  rid  of  innate  ideas — tenues  sine  corpore 
vita — the  English  philosopher  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  human  knowledge — the  avowed  object  of 
his  main  inquir\'.  There  was  an  inversion  of  logical 
order,  as  Morcll  has  observed,  in  seeking  the  ratio  es- 
9endi  of  the  phenomena  before  ascertaining  the  phenom- 
ena themselves;  but  the  accidental  conneiition  between 
the  first  and  second  pairs  of  the  Essay  is  very  intimate. 
If  knowledge  be  not  deduced  ab  iiUra,  it  might  natural- 
ly appear  to  be  derived  ab  extra,  Ilenre  Locke  con- 
cluded that  all  knowledge  is  obtained  from  sensation 
and  reflection.  This  is  his  principle,  and  his  principle 
is  his  phil(»sophy — the  curtain  is  the  picture.  The  dis- 
tinction between  tlie  sensation  and  its  intellectual  ap- 
preciation was  unsuspected  by  him ;  nor  did  he  observe 
that  if  sensauon  and  reflection  upon  sensation  are  the 
exclusive  sources  of  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  reflec- 
tion is  derivative  from  and  dependent  upon  sensation, 
and  all  knowledge  springs  from  sensation  alone.  This 
oversight  occasioned  his  very  inadequate  explanations 
of  space,  time,  power,  cause,  good  and  evil,  and  God ; 
it  furnished  Hume  with  his  cardinal  |K)sitions  in  regard 
to  impressions  and  ideas;  it  rendered  Locke  a  suitable 
patron  for  the  French  encyclopaedists  and  the  material- 
ists, and  created  the  belief  that  he  espoused  the  tenet 
*'  Nihil  in  ifUelUdu  quod  nou  prius  in  tensuj"  This  te- 
net was  held  by  neither  Aristotle  nor  Locke,  but  Locke's 
development  of  his  own  principle  often  seems  to  assert 
and  to  rest  up(»n  that  tenet,  and  both  provoked  and 
justified  the  celebrated  response  and  refutation  offered 
by  Leibnitz  in  the  proposed  addition  to  the  maxim  of 
the  words  *'  nisi  inttllectus  ipst,'*  Locke  might  have  ac- 
cepted that  addition,  but  it  was  not  declared  by  his  lan- 
guage, nor  clearly  indicated  by  his  teachings ;  and  its 
frank  acceptance  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  philo- 
sophical expositions :  for,  if  reflection  be  considered  as 
a  source  of  knowledge  distinct  from  sensation,  it  must 
be  different  from  sensation,  and  must  be  a  contribution 
of  the  mind  itself  to  the  intellectual  product.  Ixicke's 
original  attitude  was  that  of  a  polemic  engaged  in  the 
refdtation  of  Dcs  Cartes;  this  attitude  he  never  alto- 
gether abandoned;  it  determined  his  habits  of  specula- 
tion, and  continuallv  misled  him.  Locke  was  still  fur- 
thcr  misled  by  the  looseness,  awkwardness,  obscurity, 
and  prolixity  of  his  style,  by  its  colloquial  negligence  of 
phrase,  by  that  wavering  of  expression  and  impalpabil- 
ity of  figurative  illustration  which  have  been  noted  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Maurice,  and  nearly  overy  otiier 
student  of  his  works.  The  equivocation  of  the  terms 
employed  by  him  escaped  his  recognition,  while  it  per- 
plexes his  readers,  and  produced  much  the  same  effect 
upon  his  reasoning  as  was  produced  upon  Hume's  by  a 
similar  agency.  With  Locke  there  might  be  delusion ; 
there  was  no  sophistry ;  there  was  an  open,  manly  spir- 
it, a  candor  and  honesty  of  investigation  which  often 
sliglited  or  ignored  consistency  in  the  determined  ap- 
prehension of  what  was  felt  instinctively  to  be  right. 
II  is  book  accordingly  exercises  a  most  wholesome  influ- 
ence even  when  the  developments  of  his  doctrine  are 
most  aberrant,  and  its  perversions  most  |)erilous.  The 
practical  character  of  his  own  disposition,  the  predilec- 
tion for  the  studies  of  observation,  and  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  his  0¥m  nature,  guarded  him  from  the 
effects  as  well  as  from  the  perception  of  his  errors,  but 
at  the  same  time  rendered  those  errors  less  apparent  and 
more  seductive  to  others.  They  preserved  his  own  pie- 
ty, while  his  system  became  a  templum  vnpietatis. 

This  practical  appetency  of  Locke's  mind  was  so  en- 


I  grossing  as  to  leave  him  utterly  without  imagiiyitioa  or 
'  poetic  sensibility.  Poetry  he  discountenanced  finom 
want  of  taste,  but  professedly  for  the  more  ignoble  rea- 
son that  "  no  gold  was  found  at  the  roots  of  Pamassua.** 
The  absence  of  imagyiation  was  a  very  serious  defect. 
It  was  not  true  in  his  case  that  omne  ignotum  pro  mira- 
bilL  On  the  contrary,  the  wondrous  domain  of  the  un- 
known and  the  unapprehended  was  '^  undreamt  of  in  his 
philosophy."  These  intellectual  peculiarities  becanae 
very  manifest  in  his  religious  and  political  treatises — 
sometimes  inducing  point,  perspicuity,  and  popularity ; 
sometimes  generating  prosaic  assumptions  for  want  of 
penetrating  vision.  Thus  were  probably  occasioned  the 
denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  Reasonttble-' 
ness  oj"  Christianity — the  ascription  of  all  value  to  labor 
originally  expended  in  his  economical  speculations — 
the  allegation  of  a  social  contract  and  of  a  state  of  nature 
— pure  and  untenable  h}'potheses — in  his  treatises  On 
OoretTunenty  and  other  less  prominent  vagaries.  These 
points  merit  careful  consideration,  but  they  can  be  only 
noted  here.  We  should  not,  however,  omit  to  mention 
that  Locke's  amiable  and  tolerant  disposition,  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  life,  the  tenor  of  his  philosophy,  his  love 
of  justice  and  freedom,  rendered  efficient  service  towards 
the  extension  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  entitle  him  to  reverential  regard 
as  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  humanitv. 

Literature, — The  literature  illustrative  of  Locke's  phi- 
losophy is  endless.  It  includes  the  greater  part  of  the 
metaphysical  treatises  written  since  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  mention  here  only 
the  works  of  most  direct  importance,  and  most  readily 
accessible^  Of  such  is  the  following  list  composed. 
Locke,  Works  (London,  1824, 9  vols.  8vo) ;  Locke,  Phih- 
sophical  Worksj  by  J.  A.  SL  John  (London,  1854,  2  vols. 
r2mo);  I^ibnitz,  youreaux  Essais  sur  V KntendemetA 
flumain ;  Joannes  Clericus,  Locldi  Vita ;  "^  Life  of  •lobn 
Ix)cke,"  in  the  Biographica  Britannica ;  Lord  King,  T^ 
Life  of  John  Ixtcke,  etc.  (Lond.  1830, 2  vols.  8vo);  For 
ter,  Ordinal  liters  of  John  Locbe^  etc  (London,  1847)  s- 
Browne, "  Life  of  John  Locke,"  in  the  Entyciop,  Briton — » 
nica ;  Dugald  Stewart,  Supplement  to  the  Enrtfdop,  Bri-'^ 
tasmicn;  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  On  the  phiiomphia^^-^ 
Genius  of  Bacon  and  Locke ;  Henry  Rogers.  MitceUtnif=>^:^ 
(Lond.  1*855, 3  vols.  8vo) ;  Ritter,  Gesch,  d,  ChristL  Philti^^  - 
vii,  449  sq. ;  V.  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie  ;  Lewc 
BuHfraph,  Hist,  of  Philosophy  (Lond.  1857, 2  vds.  i 
ii,  '^^7  sq. ;  Farrar,  Critical  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  1^ 
M\. :  Blakey,  Hist,  Philosophy  of  Mind  (London,  1850 
vols.  8v(») ;  Morell,  Crit,  History  of  Modem  Philom\ 
(liond.  1847, 2  vols.  8vo^ ;  Brit,  Quar. Rev.  1847  (Ma> 
Xorth  Brit,  Bev,  1864  (July),  p.  37  sq. ;  Edinb,  Bev.  U 
(April),  1854;  /^wt/.(2Mar.*/fepi«c,1864  (Julv),p.4l  s 

(G.  F.  H.)  '  

Locke,  Nathaniel  Clark,  D.D.,  a  Presbyter^^ai 
minister,  was  bom  June  1, 1816,  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  gi 
uated  from  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1838;  from  Un 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1844 ;  was  imr 
diately  licensed  by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  and 
after  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  first  charge  at 
ville,  Northampton  County,  Va,;  accepted  a  call  to 
Central  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  1847 ;  three  years 
took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Hempstead,  L.  1.,  N«    ^t 
and  there  labored  until  1860,  when  failing  health  co^d- 
pelled  him  to  seek  for  a  dismission.     Dr.  Locke  w^^/ 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1860,  which  mc«  ^ 
Rochester,  N.  Y,    A  number  of  his  discourses  were  p«j'^ 
lished,  and  he  was  also  a  large  contributor  to  the  >^''<^ 
ious  press.     He  died  July  21,  1862.     He  was  giH™ 
with  a  well-trained  and  well-stored  mind,  and  was  ^«*"" 
nuntly  genial  and  social  as  a  pastor  and  friend,  and  ^^ 
nest  and  eloquent  as  a  preacher.    See  Wilson,  Presbjf^ 
rian  Historicai  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  188.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Looke,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  <^'^'^ 
and  educator,  was  bom  at  Wobum,  Mass.,  No«"*  -^ 
1732,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  University  C*-^'" 
of  1755).    He  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Go«p>^  * 
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Sherbnnie,  Mabs.,  Nov.  7,  1759,  and  reiDained  in  tho  !  these  words  denote  merely  the  different  states  through 
ministry  until  1769,  when  he  was  called  tu  preside  over  '  which  the  locust  passes  after  leavhig  the  egg,  viz.  the 
his  alma  mater,  and  was  inducted  to  the  utfice  March  21,  j  lar\'a,  the  pupa,  and  the  perfect  insect — aU  which  much 
1770.  Three  years  later  he  was  honored  hy  the  college  i  resemble  each  other,  cxcei)t  that  the  lar\'a  has  no  wings, 
authorities  with  the  doctorate  of  divinity,  but  some  '  and  that  the  pupa  posnefwes  only  the  rudiments  of  thone 
trouliles  must  have  arisen  shortly  afYer,  f(»r  in  December  ,  members,  which  are  fully  developed  only  in  the  adult 
<if  this  self-eame  year  I..ocke  resigned  his  position  at  locust  ^Michaelis,  JSuppltm,  ad  I^x.  Ilthr,  ii,  (Uw ,  108(0. 
Harvard,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire-  \  Hut  this  supposition  is  manifestly  wrong  with  regard  to 
ment.  lie  died  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  .Ian.  15, 1788.  An  :  several  of  these  terms,  Itecause,  in  Lev.  xi,  22,  the  word 
estimate  of  the  man  we  find  in  two  letters  \*Titten  by  Dr.  |  iji-sb,  "after  his  kind,"  or  species,  is  added  after  each 
Andrew  EU«.t,  of  Boston,  to  Mr.  HoUis,  of  I»ndon,  the  ,  of  them  (compare  ver.  14, 15, 16).  It  is  mmt  probable, 
distinguished  benefactor  of  the  college,  about  the  time  of  '  (hcreft're,  that  all  the  rest  are  also  the  names  of  species. 
Locke's  election  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Univer-  !  ^^^  t,,^  pn)blera  is  to  ascertain  the  particular  species 
sity,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  "a  clergyman  of  a  ,  intended  bv  them  resi)ectivelv. 

small  parish  a(x>ut  twentv  miles  from  Cambridge;  of  ■      ,,  >.  h.'^.,,'i^<m,^%^  ^ Ti^i^.^j  «  j    c «    •     • 

^      ,  Y^  ,       .1..  1  •    1.     •         1  11      \t.  (1.)  AiUJKH  (nSHK,  occurs  in  Exod.  X, 4;  Sept.  oriJi- 

hnc  talents— « close  thinker,  having  when  at  cr>llege  the  <  \.,  "  =^T  \       ,.  \         ... 

character  of  a  first-rate  s«rholar-of  an  excellent  spirit,  I  ^«  ^oXX^v,  a  ^^a8t  flight  of  locusts,  or  perhaijs  indica- 
and  genemus,  catholic  sentiments-a  friend  to  liberty-  > '»"« .^*»*^  "«^'«'^  ^»f  "f  ,^"f  employed,  \  ulg.  U>cu$tam  ; 

hi«  greatest  defect  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world, '  *"^  "J,7"«»  ^^'i^f'  ]j^  l^»  '"^<"«^  "V*  ^5^"'  ^'"Ifl^^^- 
^  .         1^  _  .  ,    custs:"  Lev.  xi.  22.  Aaovxov.  hruchun.  "locust:"  DeuL 


having  lived  in  retirement,  and  perhaps  not  a  general 
ac({ii£intancc  with  books."     The  only  production  of  Dr. 


custs ;"  Lev.  xi,  22,  ftpov\oi\  hruchun^  "  locust ;"  Deut. 
xxviii,  38,  arpi'c,  locustte,  *'  locust:"  Judg.  vi,  5;  vii,  12, 


L.H:kc's  that  exists  in  print  is  Xhz'Conventwn  Sernu>n  '  ^P*5'  locustarum  "grasshoppers:  1  Kings  vin,  3/, 
preached  in  1772.  "  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  U  said  /^pouxoc,  locusfa,  "locust;  2  thrjm.  vi,  28,  orpic,  fc- 
to  have  been  marked  bv  great  dignity  and  impressive-  i  «"^"'   **^*^"*^;'„  ''^^    ^-l'.^^^'   *^^  ^"P'S'^^^  '*'^"f'/''' 


ness.**    See  The  X.  Y.  Olutercer,  March,  1 865. 


"grasshopper;"  Psa.  Ixxviii,  46,  trrpi^i,  Symm.  <nra)Xi}-> 
CI,  lonuttg,  "locust:"  Psa.  cv,  34,  orpi'c,  locusta^  "lo- 


Locke,  William  E.,  a  minister  and  instructor,  custs;"  Psa.  cix,  23,  aicpi^tc,  locvBtv,  "locust;"  Proy. 
first  in  the  Baptist,  and  later  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  xxx,  27,  arp/c,  locmta, "  locusts ;"  Jer.  xlvi,  23,  orpioa, 
was  bom  in  New  York  City,  where  he  received  a  good  hcusta,  "grasshoppers;"  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii,  25,  orpic,  loatsta, 
education  at  the  high  school,  in  which  he  subsequently  "locust;"  Nah.  iii,  15,  /iporxof,  hiuchuf,  "locusts;"  ver. 
became  an  assistant  teacher.  In  1832  he  took  charge ;  17,  drWXo/3oc,  locusttr,  "locusts").  In  almost  every 
of  the  Mantua  Manual  I-.abor  Institute  in  New  York,  passage  where  arheh  occurs,  reference  is  made  to  its  ter- 
and  in  18:^)  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the   Baptist   n^iy  destructive  powers. 

Church.     H        .      .       .7  v- 

stitute  (now 

hl«»  first  call  _  

ordained  Aug.  18,  IKK  He  remained  in  the  Baptist  wi'thvlrbslwth  in  the  singular  wdplurafcve^^^^^^^ 
conneetion  until  1849,  when  his  views  concerning  bap-  ^^  ^^^  corresponding  words  in  the  vScpt,  and  Vulgate, 
tism  l«l  him  to  a  change  of  his  ecclesiastical  relations. ;  Tj^jg  j^  ^i^,^,^  ^e  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  but  it  will  be 
He  was  railed  m  1850  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  rendered  pnibablc  that  four  .-pecies  were  employed  in 
Springfield,  N.  J.,  where,  because  of  impaired  health,  he  ^  ^y^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Pp^.p^^  ,,f  ^hj^h  t^i^  j^  ^^^^^  g^J  ^  p^ 
quit  preaching.  He  subsequently  tw.k  charge  of  the  ij^^^^iji  ^^^  4-.  J.,.^  34^^  ry^^^  ^^^  ^jj  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
Female  Collegiate  Institute  m  Uncaster,  Pa-,  and  111  brought  into  Egypt  from  Ethiopia  (which  has  ever  been 
August,  1857,  remove<l  to  Missoun,  and  took  charge  of  j^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^J  ^^^^^  ^^  locusts),  by  what  b  called  in 
the  Van  Rensselaer  Preshytenal  Academy.  At  the  end  ,  j. ^^^^^^^  « ^^e  east  wind,"  since  Bochart  proves  that  the 
of  his  first  quarter  m  this  new  position  he  was  taken  ill,  I  ^o^  ^bich  properly  signifies  "east"  often  means 
and  died  Nov.  15, 1858.  Ur.  Locke's  talents  as  a  teacher  ^  ^  gonth"  also.  The  word  m-beh  may  be  used  in  Lev.  xi, 
were  of  a  high  order,  and  m  the  vanous  places  in  which  ,  .^g  ^  the  collective  name  for  the  locust,  and  be  [.ut  first 
he  labored  he  made  many  warm  friends.  See  \\  ilson, 
Prrtb,  Hist,  A  Inu  1860,  p.  73.     (J.  U  S.) 

t 

IfOCkyer,  Nicholas,  a  Ihreshyterian  divine  and 
pious  Nonconformist,  was  lH>m  in  1612.  He  studied  at 
New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  and  became  provost  of  Eton 
College  in  1658,  but  was  ejected  at  the  Restoration.  He 
died  in  1684.  His  writings  show  him  to  have  l)een 
yer>'  zealous  and  affectionate,  earnestly  bent  on  the  con- 
veTsion  of  souls.  Some  of  his  most  important  works 
are  the  following :  liatdmefor  blteding  Enghml  and  Ire~ 
IttRd,  or  seoMomibU  In^tructumsjor  pergecuted  Christianity 


there  as  denoting  ali^o  the  most  numerous  species:  but 
in  Joel  i,  4,  and  Psa.  Ixxviii,  46,  it  is  distinguished  fnim 
the  other  names  of  locusts,  and  is  mentionid  second,  as 
if  of  a  different  species;  just,  perhaps,  as  we  use  the 
word^y,  sometimes  as  a  collective  name,  and  at  others 
for  a  particular  s^ieoics  of  insect,  as  when  speaking  of 
the  hop,  turnip,  meat  fly,  etc  When  the  Hebrew  word 
is  used  in  reference  to  a  particular  species,  it  has  been 
supposed,  for  reaH)ns  which  will  be  given,  to  denote  the 
Gryllus  t/ret/ariits  or  migratoriuf,  Closes,  therefore,  in 
Exodus,  refers  Pharaoh  to  the  visitation  of  the  loi'usts, 
delivered  in  several  sermons  [on  Col.  i,  11, 12]  (London,  j  as  well  known  in  Eg^'pt ;  but  the  plague  would  seem  to 
1(V44) : — Christ's  Communion  with  his  Church  militant  |  have  consisted  in  bringing  them  into  that  country  in 
[on  John  xiv,  18]  (5th  ed.  London,  1672, 12mo): — />y-  |  unexampled  numbers,  consisting  of  various  S)>ecie8  never 
land  faithfully  watcht  with  her  Wounds,  or  Christ  as  a  ■  previoufiy  seen  there  (corap.  Exod.  x,  5,  6, 15). 
Faiher  sitting  up  with  his  Children  in  their  swooning  |      j^  [^  one  of  the  flying  creeping  creatures  that  were 


State;  whirh  is  the  summe  of  several  lectures  painfully 
preached  upon  Colossians  i  (Lond.  1646,  4to).  See  AUi- 
bone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  men  A  uth,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cy- 
cU^  BUdiogr.  a.  v. 

IjOCUBt,  a  well-known  insect,  which  commits  torri- 


allowed  as  f«xMl  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xi,  21).  In 
this  passage  it  is  clearly  the  representative  of  some  spe- 
cies of  winged  saltatorial  orthoptera,  which  must  have 
posseswd  indications  of  form  sufiicient  to  distinguish 
the  insect  from  the  three  other  names  which  belong  to 


b\e  devastation  to  vegetation  in  the  countries  which  it  J  the  same  division  of  orthoptera,  and  are  mentioned  in 
ymta.    In  the  East  it  is  especially  prevalent^  and  at  |  the  same  context.     The  opinion  of  Michaelis  (iSuppl, 


times  commits  such  ravages  as  to  pnMluce  famine  and 

lender  the  district  almost  uninhabitable. 

I.  There  are  ten  Hebrew  words  which  appear  to  sig- 
nify loout  in  the  Old  TesUment,  while  in  the  (>reek 
the  general  terra  is  acpi'ci  which  is  employed  in  the 


667,  DIO),  that  the  four  words  mentioned  in  I-.ev.  xi,  22 
denote  the  same  insect  in  four  different  ages  or  stages 
of  its  growth,  is  quite  untenable,  for,  whatever  particu- 
lar species  are  intended  by  these  words,  it  is  quite  clear 
from  verse  21  that  they  must  all  be  winged  orthoptera, 
Xj^  Testament.    It  has  been  supposed  that  some  ofj  The  Septuagint  word  fipovxoc  there  clearly  shows  that 
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the  translator  uses  it  for  a  winged  species  of  locust,  con- 
trary to  the  Latin  fathers  (,as  Jerome,  Augustine,  Greg- 
ory, etc.),  who  all  define  the  hruchus  to  be  the  untiettged 
young  or  larva  of  the  locust^  and  who  call  it  atttUibm 
when  its  wings  are  partially  developed,  and  loatsta  when  I 
able  to  fly ;  although  both  Sept.  and  Vulg.  ascribe  flight ! 
to  the  bruchui  here,  and  in  Nah.  iii,  17.    The  Greek  fa-  I 
thers,  on  the  other  hand,  uniformly  ascribe  to  the  lipuv-  \ 
XOQ  both  wings  and  flight,  and  therein  agree  with  the  i 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  Greek  naturalists.     Thus , 
Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who,  with  his  pre- 
ceptor, was  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  Septua- 
giut  translauirs  of  the  Pentateuch,  plainly  speaks  of  it 
OS  a  distinct  species,  and  not  a  mere  state :  "  The  uKpi- 
oiQ  (the  best  asccrtaincil  general  Greek  word  for  the  lo- 
cust) are  injurious,  the  dm\a/3oc  still  more  so,  and 
those  most  of  all  which  they  call  fipovxoC'  {Dt  A  mm). 
The  Sept.  seems  to  recognise  the  peculiar  destructive- 
ncss  of  the  jipovxoc  in  I  Kings  viii,  37  (but  has  merged 
it  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Ohron.),  and  in  Nah.  iii,  15, 
by  adopting  it  for  arbeh.     In  these  passages  the  Sept. 
translators  may  have  understood  the  G,  nugratorius  or 
f/regarius  (Linn.),  which  is  usually  considered  to  be  the 
most  destructive  species  (from  jipwaKutj  I  devour).    Yet, 
in  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii,  25,  they  have  applied  it  to  the  yelekf 
which,  however,  aj)pears  there  as  engaged  in  the  work 
of  destruction.     Hesychius,  in  the  3(1  centur}*,  explains 
the  ftpovxog  as  "  a  species  of  locust,"  though,  he  ob- 
acnres,  applied  in  his  time  by  difTeront  nations  to  diflfer- 
«nt  species  of  locusts,  and  by  some  to  the  drrfXafSog. 
May  not  his  testimony  to  this  effect  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  the  word  by  the  Sept.  in  the  minor  prophets? 
Our  translators  have  wrongly  adopteil  the  word  ^  grass- 
hopper" in  Judges  and  Jcr.  xlvi,  23,  where  "  locusts" 
would  certainly  have  better  illustrated  the  idea  of  *'  in- 
numerable multitudes ;"  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  have 
departed  from  their  professed  nde  "not  to  vary  from 
the  sense  of  that  which  they  had  translated  before,  if 
the  word  signitied  the  same  in  both  places"  (translators 
to  the  reader,  ad  finem). 

The  Hebrew  word  in  question  Is  usually  derived  fn)m 
nai,  "  to  multiply,"  or  *•  be  numerous,"  because  the  lo- 
eut»t  is  remarkably  prolific ;  which,  as  a  general  name,  is 
certainly  not  inapplicable ;  and  it  is  thence  also  inferred 
that  it  denotes  the  G,  migratorius^  because  that  species 
often  ap{)ears  in  large  numbers.  However,  the  largest 
tliglit  of  l«>custs  upon  record,  calculate<l  to  have  extend- 
ed over  five  hundretl  miles,  and  which  darkened  the  air 
like  an  eclipse,  and  was  su]){)osed  to  come  from  Arabia, 
did  not  consist  of  the  G.  migratorius,  but  of  a  red  spe- 
cies (Kirby  and  Spence,  Introd,  to  £ntonu)loggj  i,  210); 
and,  according  to  Forskal,  the  st)ecies  wliich  now  chiefly 
infests  Arabia,  and  which  he  names  6'.  gngariuny  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  G,  migratorUu  of  Linn.  {Encyc,  Brit.  art. 
Entomology,  p.  193).  Others  derive  the  word  from 
!3nS<, "  to  lie  hid"  or  "  in  ambush,"  because  the  newly- 
hatched  locust  emerges  from  the  ground,  or  because  the 
locust  Ix\siege8  vegetables.  KosenmUUer  justly  remarks 
upon  sucli  etymologies,  and  the  inferences  maile  from 
them  (SchoU'.i  in  JoH.  i,  4), "  How  precarious  tnily  the 
reas*)ning  is,  derived  in  this  manner  from  the  mere  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  evcryl)ody  may  understand  f«>r 
himself.  Nor  is  the  principle  otherwise  in  regard  to 
the  rest  of  the  species."  He  also  remarks*  that  the  ref- 
erences to  the  destructivenoss  of  locusts,  which  are  of- 
ten (U'rived  from  the  roots,  simply  concur  in  this,  that 
locusts  consume  and  do  mis<?]iief.  llhmt  rat  ions  of  ilie 
j»ri»]mety  of  his  remarks  will  abound  as  we  pro^'ced. 
Still,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  a  coinciilence  of  the 
Hebrew  roots,  in  this  or  any  other  meaning,  that  the 
//rirw*?*/ among  the  ancient  Jews  diil  not  recognise  differ- 
ent spccir-s  in  the  different  namos  of  locusts.  The  Eng- 
ILsh  word //y,  f*n)ra  the  Saxon  ji*on^  the  Hob.  ?"?,  and 
its  reprchentative  "fnwl,"  ni  the  Kn;;lish  version  ((icn.  i. 
20,  etc.),  all  express  bt)th  a  general  and  specitic  idcii. 
Even  a  modern  entomi)logist  might  speak  of  "  the  flies' 


in  a  room,  while  aware  that  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
different  species  annually  visit  our  apartments.  The 
Scriptures  uae  popular  language;  hence  "the  multitude," 
"  the  devourer,"  or  "  the  darkener,"  may  have  been  the 
familiar  appellations  for  certain  species  of  locuata.  The 
common  Greek  words  for  locusts  and  grasshoppers^  etc, 
are  of  themselves  equally  indefinite,  yet  they  also  served 
for  the  names  t)f  species,  as  dvpfCi  the  locust  generally, 
from  the  tops  of  vegetables,  on  which  the  locust  feeds ; 
but  it  is  aliw  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a  particular 
siiecies,  as  the  grasshopper :  rirpairrtpwXAic,  **  four- 
winged,"  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  grasshopper;  r/Mu^- 
aWtQy  from  rpuyta,  "to  chew,"  sometimes  to  the  cater- 
pillar. Yet /he  Greeks  had  aliao  distinct  names  restrict- 
ed to  particular  species,  as  vvoc*  /ioXot'/oic,  KipKutrfi,  etc. 
The  Hebrew  names  may  also  have  served  similar  pur- 
poses. 

(2.)  Geb  (3&,  Isa.  xxxiii,  4;  Sept.  dcpi^cc^  Vulgate 
omits,  EngL  "locusts"),  or  Gob  (Dij,  Amos  vii,  1,  *ir«- 
yovij  aKptcwv;  Aquila, /Sopa^ov  [voratrices],  locuMte, 
"  grasshoppers ;"  Nah.  iii,  17,  arr«Xa/3or,  toautePy "  grass- 
hoppers").   Here  the  lexicographers,  finding  no  Hebrew 
root,  resort  to  the  Arabic,  i^DJ,  "to  owp  out"  (of  the 
ground),  as  the  locusts  do  hi  spring.     But  thb  applies 
to  the  young  of  all  species  of  locusts,  and  BochartV  quo- 
tati(ms  from  Aristotle  and  Pliny  occur  unfortunately  in 
general  descriptions  of  the  locust     Castell  gives  anoth- 
er Arabic  iwt,  'Z^ft "  to  cur  or  "  tear,"  but  this  is  open 
to  a  similar  objection.    Parkhurst  proposes  IIA,  anything 
gibbous,  curved,  or  arched,  and  gravely  adds, "  The  k>- 
cust  in  the  cnterpUlar  state,  so  cidled  from  its  shape  in 
general,  or  from  its  continually  hunching  out  its  hwA.  in 
I  moving."     The  Sept.  word  in  Nahum,  «Tr€Xo/3oc»  h*» 
j  already  been  shown  to  mean  a  perfect  insect  and  s|)ecies. 
I  Accordingly,  Aristotle  speaks  of  its  parturition  and  eggs 
!  (Hist.  Anim.  v,  29;  so  also  Plutarch,  De  Jnd,  et  Osir.). 
I  It  seems,  however,  not  unlikely  that  it  means  a  wing- 
less species  of  locust,  genus  Poditma  of  Latreille.  (iraas- 
I  hoppers,  which  are  of  this  kind,  he  includes  under  the 
I  genus  Tettix,     Hesychius  defines  the  arrkXa^oq  as  "a 
'  small  locust,"  and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  "  the  smallest  of 
locusts,  without  wings"  (Jlittor.  Nat.  xxix,  6).    Accord- 
ingly, the  Sept.  ascribes  only  leaping  to  it     In  Nahum 
we  have  the  construction  '^Z^l  aift,  locust  of  the  locustt^ 
which  the  lexicons  explain  as  a  vast  multitude  of 
custs.    Archbishop  Newcome  suggests  that "  the  phi 
is  either  a  double  reading  whejne  the  scribes  had  a  doub«^LJ 
which  was  the  true  reading,  or  a  mistaken  repetition  nor-iv^ 
expunged."     He  adds,  that  we  may  suppose  "'S''*  t 
contracted  plural  for  n'^:y\S^(  Improved  Vernon  of  the  Mk 
nor  ProphetSj  Pontefr.  1809,  p.  188).     Henderson  under-^ 
stands  the  reduplication  to  express  "  the  largest  and  m 
formidable  of  that  kind  of  insect"  (Comment,  on  the  X 
nor  PrttphetH^  ad  loc).     Some  writers,  led  by  this 
sage,  have  believed  that  the  gvb  represents  the 
state  of  some  of  the  large  locusts ;  the  habit  of  halti 
at  night,  however,  and  encamping  under  the  hedges, 
described  by  the  prophet,  in  all  probability  belongs 
the  unngfd  locust  as  well  as  to  the  larrte ;  see  t^xod. 
13 :  "  The  Ix)rd  brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land 
that  day  and  all  that  night;  and  when  it  was  montir^^^ 
the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts."     Mr.  Harrow  (1,2  -^^ 
I  -8),  speaking  of  some  species  of  South  African  Iocil^-^A 
I  says  that  when  the  lar\'se,  which  are  still  more  voracir**-"* 
!  than  the  parent  insect,  are  on  the  march,  it  is  imp<»SBi*^*' 
I  to  make  them  turn  out  of  the  way,  which  is  usually  tl^**^ 
of  the  wind.    At  sunset  the  tn>of>  halts  and  divides  ir»*® 
HOparate  groups,  each  occupying  in  bee-like  clusters  t^ 
neig]dM)ring  eminences  for  the  night    It  is  quite  po»^" 
ble  that  tha  g/ih  may  represent  the  Ittrva  or  ngmpha  st-«*** 
of  the  insect;  nor  is  the  pa&sage  from  Nahum,  "Wl»*|^ 
the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away,"  any  objection  to  €:"***•' 
sup)>o8iti()n,  for  the  last  stages  of  the  lama  differ    **** 
slightly  from  the  nympha,  both  which  states  may  tli«^ 
i  fore  be  comprehended  mider  one  name ;  the  g6b  of  K^ 
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ill,  17  may  easily  have  been  the  nympha  (which  in  all 
the  A  metaboUi  continue  to  feed  as  in  their  larva  condi- 
tion) encamping  at  night  under  the  hedges,  and,  ob- 
taining their  wings  as  the  sun  arose,  are  then  represent- 
ed as  flying  away  (so  too  Kitto,  Pict,  Bible^  note  on  Nah. 
iii,  17).  It  certainly  is  improbable  that  the  Jews  should 
have  had  no  name  for  the  locust  in  its  larva  or  nympha 
state,  for  they  must  have  been  quite  familiar  with  the 
sight  of  such  devourers  of  every  green  thing,  the  lar\'se 
being  even  more  destructive  than  the  imago ;  perhaps 
s<imc  of  the  other  nine  names,  all  of  which  Dochart  con- 
siders to  be  the  names  of  so  many  species,  denote  the 
insect  in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions.     See  Gkass- 

liOPl'EK. 

(3.)  G.vzam'  (CU,  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii,  25 ;  Amos  iv,  9 ;  in  all 
which  the  Sept.  reads  jcafim;,  the  Vulg.  eruca,  and  the 
English  '*  palmer- worm'*).  Bochart  observes  that  the 
Jews  derive  the  word  from  Tia  or  TT»,  **  to  ghear"  or 

-T 

*•  c/i/)."  though  he  prefers  CTS,  *'  to  cutf**  because,  he  ob- 
serves, the  locust  gnaws  the  tender  branches  of  trees  as 
well  as  the  leaves.  Gesenius  urges  that  the  Chaldee 
and  S\Tiac  explain  it  as  the  young  unfledged  bntrhuSf 
which  he  considers  very  suitable  to  the  {)assage  in  Joel, 
where  the  gazam  begins  its  ravages  before  the  locusts ; 
but  Dr.  Lee  justly  remarks  that  there  is  no  dependence 
to  be  placed  on  this.  Gesenius  adds  that  the  root  CTH 
in  Arabic  and  the  Talmud  is  kindred  with  COS,  "  to 
shear" — a  derivation  which,  however,  applies  to  most 
species  of  locusts.  Michaelis  follows  the  Sept  and  Vul- 
gate, where  the  word  in  each  most  probably  means  the 
caterpillar,  the  larvae  of  the  lepidopterous  tribes  of  in- 
sects (iSupplem,  ad  Ltx,  290,  compared  with  Recueil  de 
QutsL  p.  (>3).  We  have^  indeed,  the  authority  of  Colu- 
mella, that  the  creatures  which  the  Latins  call  entca 
are  by  the  Gre<>k8  calleii  Kcifiiratj  or  cahrpiUars  (xi,  3), 
which  he  also  describes  as  creeping  upon  vegetables  and 
devouring  them.  Nevertheless,  the  depreciations  as- 
cribed to  the  gazam,  in  Amos,  better  agree  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  locust,  as,  according  to  Bochart,  it 
was  understood  by  the  ancient  versions.  The  £ngli.<«h 
word  ^palmer-worm,''  in  our  old  authors,  means  pntperly 
a  hairy  caterpillar,  which  wanders  like  a  [udmer  or  pil- 
grim, and,  from  its  being  rough,  called  also  **  beareworm'* 
(Mouffet,  Iruectorum  Theatrum,  p.  186).     See  Palmek- 

WOKM. 

(4.)  Chaoab'  (3jn,  Lev.  xi,  22 ;  Numb,  xiii,  83 ;  Isa, 
xl,22;  Ecclea.  xii,  5,  and  2  Chron.  vu,  13,  in  all  which 
the  Sept.  reads  acpic,  Vulg.  hcusta,  and  Engl  "  grass- 
hopjicr,"  except  the  last,  where  the  Engl  has  "  locusts." 
The   manifest  impropriety    of  translating  tliis  word 
**  graashoppera"  in  Lev.  xi,  22,  according  to  the  English 
acceptation  of  the  word,  appears  from  ita  descriprion 
there  as  being  winged  and  edible ;  in  all  the  other  in- 
stances it  most  probably  denotes  a  species  of  locust. 
Our  translators  have,  indeed,  properly  rendered  it  "  lo- 
cust" in  2  Chrnn. ;  but  in  all  the  other  places  '*  grasshop- 
per," probably  with  a  view  to  heighten  the  contrast  de- 
8cril)cd  in  thfwe  passages,  but  with  no  real  advantage. 
Oedman  (  Verm,  Samml,  ii,  90)  infers,  from  ita  being  so 
often  used  for  this  purpose,  that  it  denotes  the  smallest 
sqiecies  of  locust;  Irat  in  the  passage  in  Chronicles  vo- 
racity Deems  its  chief  characteriatic     An  Arabic  n)ot, 
ri2n,  signifying  ** to  hide"  ia  nsually  adduce<l,  because 
\t  IB  said  that  locusts  fly  in  such  crowds  as  to  hide  the 
»un;  but  others  say,  from  their  hiding  the  ground  when 
they  alight    Even  Parkhurst  demurs  that  "  to  veil  the 
*un  and  darken  the  air  is  not  peculiar  to  any  kind  of 
Vicust;"  and  with  no  better  success  proposes  to  undcr- 
"Und  the  aicuUated,  or  hooded,  or  veiled  species  of  lo- 
oort.    Tychsen  (Comment,  de  Locust,  p.  76)  supposes 
that  chagob  denotes  the  GryUus  coronatitSj  Linn. ;  but 
ihia  is  the  Acatahodis  corortatus  of  Aud.  Serv.,  a  South 
American  species,  and  probably  confined  to  that  conti- 
nent    Michaelis  (Supjttem,  668),  who  derives  the  wonl 
"t>m  an  Arabic  root  signifying  "  to  veil,"  conceives  that 


chagdb  represents  either  a  locust  at  the  fourth  stage  of 
its  growth,  "  ante  quartas  exuviaa  quod  adhuc  velata 
est,"  or  else  at  the  last  stage  of  its  growth,  *'  post  quar- 
tas exuvias,  quod  jam  volans  solem  ccelumque  obrelat." 
To  the  first  theory  the  passage  in  Lev.  xi  is  opposed. 
The  second  theory  is  more  reasonable,  but  chdg^  is 
probably  derived  not  from  the  Arabic,  but  the  Hebrew. 
From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  will  appear  better 
to  own  our  complete  inability  to  say  what  species  of  lo- 
cust chdgab  denotes,  than  to  hazard  conjectures  which 
must  be  grounded  on  no  solid  foundation.  In  the  Tal- 
mud chagdb  is  a  collective  name  f€»r  many  of  the  locust 
tribe,  no  less  than  eight  hundred  kinds  of  chdg&bim  be- 
ing supposed  by  the  Talmud  to  exist !  (Lewysohn,  Zoo- 
log,  des  Talm,  §  384).  Some  kinds  of  locusts  are  beau- 
tifully marked,  and  were  sought  after  by  young  Jewish 
children  as  playthings,  just  as  butterflies  and  cockchaf- 
ers arc  nowadays.  M.  Lewysohn  says  (§  384)  that  a 
regular  traffic  used  to  be  carried  on  with  the  chagdbim, 
which  were  caught  in  great  numbers,  and  sold  after 
wine  had  been  sprinkled  over  them ;  he  adds  that  the 
Israelites  were  only  allowed  to  buy  them  before  the 
dealer  had  thus  prepared  them.     See  GitAHSiiorPEK. 

(5.)  Ciiana&ial'  (^^jn,  occurs  only  in  Psa.  Ixxviii, 

47 ;  Sept  irdxvv ;  Aq.  »i'  Kpva  ;  Vulg.  inpruina;  Eng. 
'*  frost").  Notwithstanding  this  concurrence  of  Sept., 
Vulg.,  aud  Aquila,  it  is  objected  that  *'  frost"  is  nowhere 
mentioned  as  having  been  employed  in  the  plagues  of 
Eg}'pt,  to  which  the  Psalmist  evidently  alludes;  but 
that,  if  his  words  be  compared  with  EximI.  x,  6, 16,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  locusts  succeeded  the  haiL  The 
Psalmist  observes  the  same  order,  putting  the  devourer 
after  the  hail  (comp.  Mai.  iii,  II).  Hence  it  is  thought 
to  be  another  term  for  the  locust  If  this  inference  be 
correct,  and  assuming  that  the  Psalmist  is  describing 
facts,  this  would  make  a  fourth  species  of  locust  em- 
ployed against  Egypt,  two  of  the  others,  the  arbeh  and 
chasU,  being  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse.  Pro- 
posed derivation,  HSri,  to  seMle,  and  ?!I73,  to  cut  off,  be- 
cause where  locusts  settle  they  cut  ofT  leaves,  etc,  or  as 
denoting  some  non-migrating  locust  which  settles  in  a 
locality  (see  Bochart,  in  roc,),  Michaelis  (Supplem, 
846)  suggests  the  signification  of  ants,  comparing  the 

Arabic  name  for  that  insect,  with  n  prefixed.  Gesenius 
regards  it  as  a  quadriliteral,  and  ai^es  from  the  term 
nna,  hail,  in  the  parallel  member,  that  it  denotes  some- 
thhig  peculiarly  destructive  to  trees.     See  Fhost. 

(6.)  Chasil'  (b'^pn,  1  Kings  viii,37 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  28 ; 
Psa.  lxxviii,46;  Isa.xxiii,4;  Joel  i,  4;  ii.25;  Septuag. 
oc(>iC,  but  in  2  Chron.  fipovxoQ ;  Vulg.  rvbigo,  bruchus, 
aerugo;  Engl,  always  "caterpillar").  Gesenius  derives 
it  from  the  root  ^pn,  to  eat  off,  Deut  xxxiii,  38.  It 
thus  points  to  the  same  generic  idea  of  destructiveness 
prominent  in  all  this  genus.     See  CATERriLi^a. 

(7.)  CuAROOi/  C^&'^n,  only  in  Lev.  xi,22;  Septuag. 
<^0io/mx>yc,  Vulg.  ophiomachus,  Auth.  Vers. "  beetle"),  de- 
rived by  (]ies(>nius  from  the  Arabic  quadriliteral  root 
bji^n,  to  gallop  as  a  horse,  and  applied  by  the  Arabs  to 
a  flight  of  wingless  locusts,  but  thought  by  him  to  in- 
dicate in  I^eviticus  a  winged  and  edible  locust.  Beok- 
mann  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  some  insect  of 
the  sphex  or  ichneumon  kind  was  meant  (apud  Bochart,. 
a  KoscnmUUcr,  iii,  264).  The  genus  of  hatsts  called 
Truxolis,  said  to  live  upon  insects,  has  Ijcen  thought  to- 
answer  the  description.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  the  genus 
Truralis  is  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  Aaiditre, 
and  ia  pre-eminently  insectivorous?  Serville  {Ortkopt. 
p.f)79)  believes  that  in  their  manner  of  living  the  Trur- 
alides  resemble  the  rest  of  the  A  cridites,  but  seems  to 
allow  that  further  investigation  is  necessary.  Fischer 
(Orthop.  Europ,  p.  292)  says  that  the  nutriment  of  this 
family  is  plants  of  various  kinds.  It  is  some  excuse  for 
the  English  rendering  "  beetle"  in  this  place,  that  Pliny 
classes  one  species  of  gryllus,  the  house-cricket,  G.domet' 
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tiau,  nader  the  Kanlwi  (RiA  Not.  xi,  8).  The  Itmt 
iMCT^nl  diargSl  to  mean  «  specie*  ofyruMAoppWjGcr- 
lUD  htutchrrckr,  which  M.  LewyHhn  identifies  with 
Loruila  ciridiama,  ailnpting  the  etymolugy  of  Bocliait 
and  U««eniua.  Thit  JpwtBli  wumea  used  to  carry  the 
egg*  of  the  dvirgdl  in  their  etn  to  preserve  ihem  from 
the  emche  (Buxtorf,  Ln.  CkaUL  tt  Halbia.  s.  v.  Clur- 
g&l).    See  Basrr^ 

{8.)Ye'lrk  (phl,Via.cv,a4,0povxoi,bnichua,"c»t- 
erpillani"  Jer.li,  H,27,  rii^ii;,  inirfuf,  "  Mterpilkw ;" 
and  in  the  Utter  pMsagc  the  Vulgate  radi  bruthut  aca- 
Uatai,  and  lomo  copies  korripiiiuilft :  Joel  J,  4 ;  ii,  25, 
^poujfoc.  brudai,  "canker-worm;''  Nah.  iii,  16,  16, 
liipif  and  flpoujfoc,  "cankei-ivonn").  Aseuming  that 
the  rulmist  means  to  say  that  the  t/tlrt  wu  really  an- 
other species  emplnyed  in  the  piapie  on  Egypt,  the 
Engliah  word  ealerpiUar  in  the  emu m on  accepUIion  can- 
not be  correct,  fur  we  can  honlly  imagine  that  the  larvie 
of  the  Papilionid«  tribe  of  iiiBCcts  could  be  carried  by 
"wuida,"  Canker-worm  metnumg  icorm  Ihat  preys  on 
fruit.  Upoi'xOi  could  hardly  be  understcxHJ  by  the  Sept. 
iraniiUturs  of  the  minui  prophets  aa  on  unlledged  locust, 
fiirlnNah.iii,  16  l\\fy  n^ve  lit  fipoSxot  .fiic  unvji.  As 
to  the  etymolof^,  the  Arabic  pS^,  to  be  ahtlt,  is  offered ; 
hence  the  white  locust  or  the  cbafer-wonn,  which  is 
white  (Micbae1ia,KrcHeiY<faUH«(.p.(i4;  Supp. ad Ijar. 
Hrb.  lOtW),  Olhera  give  pj>).  lo  lick  o/,  as  {JeKnius, 
who  refeiB  to  Numb.  xxii,4,  where  this  root  is  applied 
to  the  ox  "  licking"  up  his  putuiage,uid  which,  as  de- 
aeriplive  of  celerity  in  euing,  is  supposed  to  apply  to 
thejKJcit.  Others  suggest  the  Arabic  pVi'"  li<altn,il- 
loding  to  the  quick  motions  of  locusts.  The  passage  in 
Jer.  li,  27  is  the  only  instance  where  an  epithet  is  ap- 
I^ied  to  the  locust,  and  there  we  find  p\2  HOD,  "rough 
cstcrpillars."  As  the  noun  derived  from  this  descriptive 
term  (TOS-O)  means  "nailV  "sharp-pointed  ^ikes," 
Michaelis  refers  it  to  the  rough,  sharp-pointed  feet  of 
some  npecies  of  chafer  (ut  apra).  Oedman  lakes  it  for 
the  <1.  tritlariu  of  Linn.  Tychsen,  with  more  proba- 
bility-, refen  it  to  some  rough  or  bristly  species  of  loeost, 
as  t)ie  G.  kanvilopai  of  Linn.,  whose  thighs  are  ciliated 
with  hairs.  Many  grytli  are  furnished  with  spines  and 
bristles;  the  whole  species  .4  t^o,  also  the pu/io  species 
of  Jjna,  called  by  Degeer  Lomila  pupa  npimaa,  which 
is  thus  describeil:  Thiiiox  cilialcd  with  spines,  abdo- 
men tuberculous  and  spinous,  posterior  thighs  armed  be- 
neath with  four  spines  or  teeth ;  inhabit*  Ethiopia.  The 
allusion  in  Jeremiah  is  to  the  ancient  acmutrement  of 
wai-hursea,  bristling  with  sheaves  of  arrows.    See  Cah- 

(9.)  Salax'  (BriO'>,  only  in  Lev.  li,  i,2,  Arraai,  al- 
■lacm,  "  the  bald  kicust."  A  Cboldec  quidciliteral  root 
is  given  by  Bochart,  O^Vo,  to  dtroar.  Another  has 
been  proposed,  730,  ii  rock  or  iloat,  and  FlVSi'o  joup; 
Jience  the  locust,  which  climbs  up  stones  or  rocks ;  but, 
as  Bochart  observes,  no  b>cust  is  known  answering  to 
.this  characteristic  Othen  give  7^0,  a  tUmt,  and  C'^?, 
to  kidt  tunbr;  equally  futile.  T3-chsen.  arguing  from 
what  is  said  of  the  niiavt  in  the  Talmud  (Tract,  Cketin), 
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•ickri  that  does  so.  Tychsen  suggests  the  G.  ttridaUa 
'Linn.  ThesongoTtheprybMaipaisBweetandloud. 
II  --iinilar  principles  we  might  conjecture,  although 
iih  {lerhaps  somewbat  less  certainty,  a  derivation  from 
H'  I'liold.  e(9X,  fa  pnijr,  and  thence  infer  the  Mia/it  rr- 
li.isn,  or  Prier  Dieu,  so  called  from  its  ningular  atti- 
i<lt.  iind  which  is  found  bi  Palestine  (Kitto's  Pigiical 
'j>/f>r$,  p.  419).  The  words  in  the  Septuag.  and  Vulf^ 
1  ipcrly  mean  the  mildew  on  com,  eti^,  and  are  there 
ililicd  metaplioricalii/  to  the  ravages  of  locusts.  This 
lildi'ir  was  anciently  believed  by  the  heathens  to  be 
divine  chistiseroenl :  hence  their  religious  ceremonv 
died  Rubigalta  (Pliny,//uf. .Vur.jiviii,29).  The  woiil 
evidently  onomatopoietic,  and  is  here  perhaps  a  syn- 
lyme  (br  some  one  of  the  other  names  for  locust.  Mi- 
liii'lid  (^u;iftfon. 'iOM)  believes  the  word  is  identical 
iih  ■:KotU,  whkh  be  says  denotes  perhaps  the  mole- 
i^'ki  I,  Gryllui  talpi/ormii,  from  the  stndulous  sound 
]>rii.iucss.  Tyclisen  (p.  79,  HO)  identifies  it  with  the 
IV /'''!>  itriilului,  Linntrus  (^(KiHpoda  Uridvlii,  Aud, 
,'r> . ).  The  notion  conveyed  by  the  Hebrew  word  will, 
:jivtver,  apply  to  almost  any  kind  of  locust,  and,  in- 
■ed, to  many  kinds  nf  insects  1  a  umilarword,rnii!(ii£:<i. 
as  npplied  by  the  Ethiopians  to  a  fly  which  the  Arabs 
dlnlzim^appsrently  identical  with  the  tKfsr  Ay  of  Dr. 
[\  iii);siane  and  other  African  travellers.    In  the  pi 
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(10.)  TaRi.ATS.it.'  (Vs^X,  OS  the  name  of  an  i 
.only  ill  Deut,Kiviii,4-2,;p'tio.,Ji,,ni6fiF«,'' locust").  The 
Toot  comnuinly  assigneil  is  b^X,  lo  lomtl  (whence  its 
JMe  for  a  trAitiiii^  of  witigs,  Isa.  xviii.  1 ;  for  rgaiali,  2 
iiam.  vi,  6i  Pna.  el,  5;  or  any  ringing  instrument,  as  a 
iarpooB,  Job  xli,  7) ;  hence,  says  Cesenius,  a  species  of 
Iscust  that  makes  a  shrill  noise     Ur.  Lee  says  a  Irct- 


11.)  The  Greek  term  forth 

iir^.  in  Kev.  in,  8,  7,  with  ui 

I'liial  devastating  insect,  which  is  represented  as  ai- 

iJLiig  from  the  smoke  of  the  infernal  pit,  as  a  type  of 

jiijgments  of  (lod  upon  the  enemies  of  Cbristianity. 

V  ire  also  mcnlioned  as  forming  part  of  the  food  of 
.11  [he  Baptist  (MatN  iii,  4 1  Hark  i,  6),  where  it  is 
.  a.-  some  have  supposed;  ally  plant  that  is  intended, 

the  insect,  which  is  sUll  univeraally  e«t«n  by  the 
n-T  classes  in  the  Eaut.  both  in  a  cooked  and  raw 
c  (llackett's  lUuUra.  ofScripf.  p.  97). 
I,  Locusts  belong  to  that  order  of  insects  known  by    ^5, 

term  Orlhiiplrra  (or  tlraisil-viiiffrd).     This  orler-»-- 
livided  into  two  targe  groups  or  diviaons,  via.  Cwr—^ 


K  whose  two  posterior  legs,  by  tbcir  pi 
Mcliire,  enable  Ihem  to  move  on  the  ground  by  Inip^ 
iiB  group  contains,  according  to  Seville's  arrangw- 
iM,  three  famiUcs,  the  Gryilidti,  iMCUttarv,  and  tlM 
:n<litfM,  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  some  p>^ 
liat  modilicatioDs  of  sinicture.  The  common  hou^« 
i:lii.t  (GcfUui  domtilicur,  OIJv.)  may  be  token  as  ■ 
ist ration  of  the  GrgUidrtf  the  green  graasbon — : 
oi-nrfo  n'rii&riiBu,  Fobr.),  which  the  Krench  e — 
air  nlle  raie,  will  represent  the  family  Luaiilart- 
il  ilie  Acridilri  may  be  typiiled  by  the  common  c~= 
jiiiry  locust  ((Erfifwrfa  nigraloria,  Aud.  Serv.),  wh:^ 


ffidipala  MifnlariM, 

.\t.i.:.r.ine -law.  1748,  p.  831,414;  also  Tke  Timn-O^ 
4.  IMi)).  Of  the  Grgllidei,  G.  rrri^  has  been  fvu*" 
in  KgTpt,  and  G.  ilomrtlicui,  on  the  authority  of  !-''■ 
Kilto,  in  Palcstinei  but  doubtless  other  species  alsc»  **^ 
cur  in  these  countries.  Of  the  Loealaria,  Pkamer'^V 
trrnfnlmta,  Serv,  {O.folr.  Scnpoli),  has  also,  accorA*'*'* 
to  Kitto,  been  found  in  Palestine,  Bradgpenu  iar^^f" 
in  \.~ii  Hinor,  Turkey,  etc.  Saga  NtOalim  atu  &'KX*.'3^ 
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lu.  Of  the  Incuita  proper,  or  A  trUilti,  four  ipeciei  of  portion  of  ttie  body  to  whicb  tbe  legi  tnil  vingi  are  li- 
the geiiut  Trtaiiiit  ire  reconieil  M  having  been  seen  in  taohed  The  kgi  utd  thigha  of  these  insecu  are  so 
EgypI,  Syri«,  or  Arabia,  viz.  T.  naiata,  T.  niriabUu,  powerful  (hat  Ihey  can  leap  to  a  hei|;bt  of  two  hundred 
T,  proetra,  uvi  T.miBtala.  The  following  kinds  also  tintea  tbe  leiiKtb  of  rbeir  bodies;  when  bo  ruwd  Ihty 
oi-L'ur:  Optomala  puc^iirmu,  in  Egypt,  and  Ihe  oasis  npreaJ  their  wings,indHy  so  doaetogether as  to  appear 
t>f  Hamtj  PatilocmH  hitiVff^iphicai,  P.  b^fimiia,  P.  like  one  compavt  moving  matw. 
IHHKliErmlrii.  P.  viilciiaai,  in  the  deserts  of  Cairo ;  Df 
nVorjw  albihita  in  Kgrpt  and  Mount  Lebanon.  Of  the 
genus  Aeridiam,  A.  nurilum,  the  moat  fomidable  per- 
haps of  all  the  Aci-iili/ii,  A.Untoia  (_—G,  jt'gjtpl,lM)ii,), 


Atridtum  lAneola^ 


which  ia  a  apecie*  commonly  sold  (or  food  in  tbe  roar- 
keu  of  Bagdad  (.Sen-.  Oniop.  G67),  A.  Knii/atcia(um, 
A .  perf^rinum^  one  of  tbe  most  destructive  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  /l.nariNUni,  occui  either  in  Egypt  or  Arabia. 
CaUiptamai  itnipii  and  CAmlogoiaa  Juguh-u  ate  fnund 
in  EKypi,  andin  the  cultivaleil  lands  about  Cairo;  frr- 
nobia  carmala,  in  the  rucky  places  about  SinaL  K. 
aili,  E.  pulckiTpenait,  (Kihpoila  odnfataala,  and  (Ed. 
migralariii  (  —  6'.  mii/rat,  Linn.),  complete  the  list  of 
tbe  Snllalorial  OrUmptrra  nf  Ibe  Bible  lands.  Of  oue 
apeciea  M.  Olivier  (I'njfujK  dam  rEmpin  Olhaman,  ii, 
42-0  thus  writei :  "With  the  burning  south  winds  (of 
Syria)  there  come  from  the  interior  of  Aralria  and  from 
Ibe  moM  southem  pans  of  Persia  clouds  of  locusts 
(.-Icrii/iiiin  ptrtgriiOLm),  vrboae  ravages  to  these  cuun- 


Arridinni  Pertgrinwrti. 

triea  are  aa  fcrierons  and  nearly  as  sudden  as  those  tit 

the  heaviest  hail  in  Europe.    Wc  witnessed  Ibem  twice. 

It  is  difBcnlt  to  eKpreas  the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the 

sight  of  the  whole  atmiMphere  Ailed  on  all  sides  and  lo 

a  (treat  height  by  in  innumerable  quanli[y  of  these  in- 

Mcit,  wbuM  flight  was  sinw  and  uniform,  and  whose 

niHM  rewmbled  that  of  rsin ;  Ibe  sky  was  darkened, 

and  tbe  light  of  the  sun  considerably  weakened.     In  a 

moment  [he  terracoi  nf  ihe  hoiiwa.  the  streetn,  and  all 

the  fields  were  covered  by  these  insects,  and  in  two  days 

they  had  nearly  devoured  all  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

Happily  they  lived  hut  a  abort  time,  and  seemed  lo 

have  migialed  only  to  reproduce  themselves  and  4ie; 

in  facl.  nearly  all  Ihoae  we  saw  the  next  day  bad  paired, 

and  the  day  following  the  fields  were  covered  wilh  their 

Ami  budiee,"     This  species  is  found  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 

MesopiUmiia,  aitd  Peraia.    Tbe  ordinary  Syrian  Incuel 

Kcrally  rcsemUea  the  common  graa*hop|ier,  but  is  largei 

•dA  more  destructive.     Ii  ia  usually  about  two  inchet 

Bidahslfai  length.and  is  chiefly  of  a  green  color,  with 

link  iiiou.    It  ia  provided  with  a  pair  of  antenna  oi 

"  hrieit"  tbnut  an  inch  in  length,  projecting  from  lh( 

htiiL    Tb»mandiblesnrJawiarBblack,Bnd[hewing- 

nneiW  s«  of  a  hriitht  btnwn,  spoiled  with  black.     It 

lua  u  tlerued  riiige  or  crest  upon  the  thorax,  at  that 


Locnsts,  like  many  other  of  [be  general  provisionB  of 

upon  [he  whole,  Ihey  are  an  immense  benefit  to  tiuM 
portions  of  the  world  whicb  they  inhabit;  and  so  con- 
nected is  the  chain  ol  being  that  we  may  safely  believe 
that  the  advantage  is  not  confined  to  those  regioni. 
"They  clear  the  way  for  the  renovation  of  vegetable 
production*  which  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  exuberance  of  some  particular  ■pecies.  and  are  tbtn 
fuUilling  the  Uw  of  Ihe  Creator,  Ihat  of  all  which  be  has 
made  should  nothing  be  Lust.  A  region  which  has  been 
choked  up  by  shruba,  and  perennial  plants,  and  hard, 
half- withered,  ioipalaMble  grasses,  after  having' been 
laid  bare  by  these  scourge*,  soon  appears  in  a  far  more 
beautiful  dtcaa,  wilh  new  herbs,  superb  lilies,  freib  an- 
nual glasses,  and  young  and  juicy  shrubs  of  perennial 
kinds,  affording  delicious  herbage  fur  Ihe  wild  cattle 
and  game"  (Sparman's  Voyagt,  i,  867).  Meanwhile  [heir 
excessive  multiplication  i»  tepreaaed  by  numerous  causes. 
Cuniraiy  to  Ibe  order  of  nature  with  all  otber  inaects, 
the  males  are  ftt  more  numeroua  than  the  femalea.  It 
is  believed  that  if  they  were  equal  in  number  they 
would  ill  ten  yean  annihilate  Ihe  vegetable  system. 
Bendea  all  the  crealuiea  Ihat  feed  upon  them,  rains  an 
very  dettructive  to  Iheir  eggi,  to  the  lan-ie,  pupv,  and 
perfect  insect.  When  perfect  they  always  Hy  with  Ihe 
winds,  and  are  therefore  constaiilly  carried  out  to  lea, 
and  often  ignorantly  descend  upon  it  as  if  upon  land. 
(See  below.  III.)  Myriads  are  thus  lost  in  the  ocean 
ei-eiy  year,  and  become  the  food  of  fishes.  On  land 
theyaflbrd  in  all  their  several  states  sustenance  to  count- 
less tribes  of  birds,  beasts,  rcplile*,  etc.;  and  if  their  of- 


laofni 


jueilto 


all  superfluous  productions  from  tbe  face  of  the  earth, 
lumelimes  ineidnlullg  and  aa  the  operation  of  a  general 
law,  interfere*  with  the  labors  of  man,  aa  do  storms, 
tempesi*,  elc,  they  have,  Ihim  all  antic|uily  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  aflonled  him  an  excellent  supply  till  the  land 
acquire*  the  benefit  of  their  viailations,  by  yielding  him 
in  the  mean  time  an  agreeable,  wholesome,  and  uutri- 

There  arc  different  way*  of  preparing  locusls  for  food: 
•nmelimes  they  are  ground  and  pounded,  and  then  mixed 
wilh  flour  and  water  and  made  into  cakes,  or  they  are 
salted  and  then  eaten;  sometime*  smoked;  boiled  or 
roasted;  Mewed,  or  fried  in  butter.  Dr.  Kiito  {Pict. 
fliWf,notBoiiLev.  xi,2l),  who  tasted  locuMs.  says  they 
arc  more  like  shrimps  Ihian  anything  else;  and  an  Eng- 
lish clergj-raan,  some  yearn  ago,  cooked  some  of  the 
green  grsssboppers,  Ijxvtta  liridiiiiimn,  boiling:  them 
in  water  half  an  hour,  throwing  away  the  head,  wings, 
and  legs,  and  then  sprinkling  Ibem  with  pe[q>eT  and 
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.^hiop,  i,  18,  and  De  IjoauHi,  i, 4;  Vobicv,  Trarelt  in 

a^ria,  i,  286).     2.  Their  Toracity  is  alluded  to  in  Exod. 

X,  12, 16;  Joel  i,4, 7, 12, and  ii,8 ;  Deut,  xxviii,88;  Psa. 

Ixxv-iii,  46;  cv,  84 ;  Ina.  xxxiii,  4  (comp.  Shaw,  Travels, 

p.  187,  and  travellen  in  the  East,  passim ).    3.  They  are 

compared  to  horses  (Joel  ii,  4 ;  Kev.  ix,  7.    The  Italians 

call  the  locust  **  Cavalctta  ;*'  and  Kay  says,  ^  Caput  ob- 

longum,  c(|ui  instar  pruna  spectans."    Compare  also  the 

Arab's  description  to  Niebuhr,  Ifescr,  de  CA  rabie),    4. 

They  make  a  fearful  noise  in  their  flight  (Joel  ii,5;  Kev. 

ix,  9;  com]i.  Fontkal,  Descr,  p.  81 :  **Traii8cuntes  ^ylli 

super  rerticem  nostrum  sono  maf^nae  cataractae  ferve- 

bant;**  Volney,  Trar.  i,235).    6.  Their  irresistible  prog-  !  Shiys,  in  Flanders,  in  1650,  and  at  Utrecht  in  1651 

re«rt  is  referred  to  in  Joel  ii,  8, 9  (comp.  Shaw,  Trat,  p.  I  all  of  which  places  he  used  every  exertion  to  rcviv* 

187).    6.  They  enter  dwellings,  and  devour  even  the  |  spirit  of  practical  piety  among  his  countrymen,  w 

wood-work  of  houses  (Exod.  x,  6;  Joel  ii,  9, 10;  comp.  |  great  prosperity  had  rendered  worldly-minded  and 

lliny,  -V.  If,  xi,  29).     7.  They  do  not  Hy  in  the  night  i  different.     When,  in  1672,  the  country  was  threate 


•^Snb,  Josh,  xiii,  26 ;  Sept  A«/3ip,  Vnlg.  Dabir 
h  is  not  a  prefix,  but  a  part  of  the  name  [see  Re 
m^nt.  ad  loc],  which  should  pmbably  be  pointer 
lA}debftr*)y  on  the  (north-eastern)  b<»rder  of  (iat 
which  direction  fn>m  Mahanaim  is  uncertain,  \ 
north-west  (in  which  general  direction  the  ass 
names  appear  to  pniceed),  and  not  far  from  et-Ta 

Lodenatein,  Joikm^s  von,  a  noted  Dutch 
logian,  was  bom  at  Delft  in  1620.     He  studied 
Voetius  at  Utrecht,  and  under  Cocceius  and  Ames 
Franekcr,  and  became  preacher  at  Zoetemer  in  164 


(Nail,  iii,  17 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  fJescr,  de  FA  rabies  p.  173). 
H.  The  sea  destroys  the  greater  number  (Exod.  x,  19: 
Jtto\  ii,  20 ;  compare  Pliny,  xi,  85 ;  Hasselquist,  Trar,  p. 
445  [EngU  transL  1766] ;'  also  Iliad,  xxi,  12).     9.  Their 


by  the  invasion  of  the  French  under  Louis  XIV,  he  p 

claimed  it  a  judgment  of  the  liord,  and  called  on  th 

to  repent.    He  found  many  followers.    In  1665  he  ceat 

to  administer  the  I^)rd's  Supper,  from  conscientious  sci 


deml  bo<lies  taint  the  air  (Joel  ii,20 ;  comp.  Hasselquist,  i  pies.     Laying  great  stress  on  purity  of  life  and  of  heai 
Trar,  p.  445).     10.  They  are  used  as  fiKHl  (Lev.  xi,  21,  |  he  feared  lest  he  might  administer  it  to  some  unworth 
22;  Matt,  iii,  4;  Mark  i,6;  compare  Pliny,  A'. //.  \-i,  35 ;  |  to  receive  this  saiTed  ordinance.     The  number  of  hi 
xi,  85 ;  Dio<l.  Sic.  iii, 29 ;  Aristoph.  A  char,  1116;  Ludolf,  ,  adherents  gradually  increased,  and  they  spread  over  th> 
H,A^lhwp.\K^l  [Gent's  transL];  Jackson,  J/rtn^rro,  p.  j  whole  Netherlands,  but  they  never  separated  from  tin 
52 ;  Niebuhr,  Lkscr,  de  CA  rabie,  |).  150 ;  Sparman,  Trar,  •  Keformed  Church  like  the  Labadists.     The  effect  of  Ld- 
i.367,  who  says  the  Hottentots  are  glad  when  the  lo-  '  denstein's  doctrines  in  Holland  was  like  that  following 
custs  come,  for  they  fatten  upon  them ;  HasseUpiist,    Spener's  labors  aftemvards  in  (icrmany.    He  die<l  pastor 
TrareU,  p.  232, 419;  Kirby  and  Spence,  Ktttom.  i,  305).  i  of  Utrecht  in  1677.     He  wrote  Verfollene*  Chrigtenthvm 
There  are  people  at  this  day  who  gravely  assert  that  i  (published  after  his  death  by  J.  Hofmann),  Reformat 
the  locusts  which  formed  part  of  the  AkxI  of  the  Kaptist  j  tionsspieffel  (to  be  found  also  in  Amokrs  Kirchen  u,  Ket^ 
were  not  the  insect  of  that  name,  but  the  long,  sweet ,  z^rAu/ortf),  and  a  number  of  hymns,  etc. — IIerzog,/?ca/- 
ptxls  of  the  locust-tree  {Ceruhmia  nliqua),  Johtrnttut  \  JCncyklop,  x, 450,     (J.N. P.) 
6roc//,  *•  St,  John's  bread,**  as  the  monks  of  Palestine  call  |      Lodge  (properly  some  form  of  the  verb  •,  A,  /««,  or 


Moen.  1694)  [this  author  believes  that  the  guaiU  which  ,  'V**^*  »  »^«i  «'  lodge  for  the  watchman  m  a  garden ;  it 
f«l  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were  Iwusts  (vid.  his  ;  •^  Z  .^^  ^7.  *>^  ^"ipnff  »^d  "'  hammock,  which 
IHatriba  qua  sententia  nova  de  tiehris  »irk  Locu.tU  *-  '  travellers  in  hot  climates,  or  the  watchmen  of  gardens 
femlitur,  Francof.  1694),  as  do  the  Jewish  Aral)«  to  this  "'  i'*"^'^  ^^l«  ?"  ^^'^^  ^^\  ^^  **«!?  *"  "^  ""^J;!' 
dav.  S<.does  Patrick,  in  his  Comment,  im  Xumbers,  A  '  Kr'*'**^*/  ^7"  ^^^f*'"  ^^  '^^^^  **,^'f  ^I"-  *^»^»  ?>)• 
mi'ire  absunl  opinion  was  that  held  bv  Norrclius,  who  ,  i»•^l<'flffe  >»ere  referred  to  was  a  httle  temporarj-  hut 
Tiaintainwl  that  the  four  names  of  Lev!  xi,22  were  Inrds  «>»««»"«  of  a  low  framework  of  poles,  covered  with 
see  his  Srhedin^ma  de  Arihus  sarri,,  A  rbeh,  Chuf/ab,  '■  ^»"«^«:  "«^-. /urf,  or  similar  inatenals,  for  a  shelter 
%^n»,  et  Chargol  Up«il.  1746,  and  in  the  liibl,  li'reni,    ^J^'^^^^  h«t  by  day  and  the  cold  and  dews  by  night, 


.~lv  containing .. —  ., — ^....  ^ ^  ,,        .«.,  ,-        ,       •  ^  .  ^  . 

im'an,  Vermisrhte  Sammlnnq,  vol.  ii, c.  vii ;  Kirbv  and  !  •^^^^^^  ™«""d  V^  ef^h»  ^"h  ju»t  »paoe  sufficient  for 

nee,  IntroduetUm  to  Entonud.Hfy^  i, 305, etc. ;  Ik»ihart,  \  «"<^  P«"*»"»  ^l^"'  "»  ^^»f  «»V^"«i  ««'^'l"*»t'  '^'"f "I*  ?"" 

rtnoicm,.  iii,  251,  etc.,  ed.  K^Ml^nrntUler ;  Kitto,  Phy», ;  ft*"tly  watching  the  npenmg  crop  as  the  jackah»  dur- 

oiyo/ZWr^tW.  p.  419,420;  Harris,  AVi/«rci/ //i./.  '  J"«  '?«   ^'»"^*««  «f^«»  *»*'«»«>?  ^'»»"^«  vineyards,  and 

e  Bible,  s.  V.  (1833);  Harmer,  Ol^erratUms  (Lond.  \  likewise  commit  gri;at  ravages  in  the  ganleus  of  cucum- 

);  Fabricius,  Kntoriiol,  System,  ii,  46  s(,.;  Crcdner,  i  ^^  and  me  ons.     Thu.  protection  is  also  necessarj-  to 


jffie  (Hanover,  1748);  Kawlinson,  Fire  Ancient  \      Lodge,  Nathao.  a  Melhodist  Episcopal  minister, 

•^M'j,  ii,  299, 493*  iii.  144.  i  ^'***  ''^'^  i"  I»udon  County,  Va.,  August  20, 1788;  was 

/I  i^u  •••  f.»    r-       ••  on    V  \      ••  Q-       •  '  converte<l  in  1804,  entered  the  Conference  at  Baltimore 

(1  Chron. viii,  12;  Ezraii,32;  Nch.vii,3*;  xi,  ,  .     .^,.f.        ,   ,.    ,\^       <,,  ,„,.      .,  , 

^  -  *      *  '  *      '        ■  in  IHIO,  and  died  Nov.  2i.  1815.     He  was  a  ver\'  zeal- 

ous  and  iistrful  minister,  and  many  souls  were  converted 
le'bar  (Ileb.  I^-Dtbar/  nan  5<3.  wo  ptisftire,    fhn»ugh  his  pri«ching.     He  was  greatly  lamented  by 
ivii,  27,  Sept.  Awcai.inp ;  written  '^Z'^  1^  in  2  ,  his  i)eople,  among  whom  he  was  suddenly  cut  down. — 
4, 5,  Scptuag.  Xiufnfiap),  a  town  apparently  in  ;  Minutes  of  Con/eitnces,  i,  278. 

It  far  from  Mahanaim.  the  n>si(irnc(>  of  Ammiel,  I      Lodge,   Robert,   a   member  of  the   Society   of 

1  Machir  entertained  MqiliitKtsheth.  and  after-  |  Friends,  was  bom  at  Masham,  Yorkshire,  nlKuit  1636, 

t  refreshments  to  David  (2  Sam.  ix.4, 5;  xvii.    He  was  a  religious  youth,  and  iKTame  a  Friend  about 

s  probably  the  same  with  the  place  (see  Ke-    1660.     He  preached  and  suffered  for  the  Quaker  cause 

ftt,  p.  875)  called  Debir  (or  rather  Lidbir\    in  Ireland.     On  July  15.  1690,  he  died,  assuring  his 
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Cneiiil»,"Ble»edb«Gfid.lh«vehe«v<!nly  pen*,'  See    noition  wo  eomnw need  in  the  »™demy  of  Be«vw,  miS 

Juinev,  //is/,  of  Friaidi,  ii.  4ai.  WM  cuntinucd  in  Jeffereon  Cnllfge  (cU«  of  1864).     ■- 

'                                                                                                                         lU^7hA  ^..lap^r  l>iaU'«r<.Hi  Thmliurii-Bl  l^tflTliltanr    ■ 


Iiodnr,  one  of  Ihe  Lhree  Nome  divinitiei  (Odin  > 


1H57  hp  entered  the  Weslem  ThimlMgicd  Seininarr,  and, 


—  :  .,  •  L  L         ^^  .    J  .K    ii__4  after  eomploiinir  the  reiniUr  theoloiHcal  eourae-  wba  h- 

Haner).  wbu.  walkiiiK  «l  the  se«-ihore,  L-real«d  the  hrst  — ■"  ■■  ■"|'"-""b  '"^      i*  "-t  ■— t 

Moerj,  wu",  "^"'"B  "  "■=  "■"       "^  cenocd  bv  liie  I'resbvtery  of  Alleghonv  CStv.  aiul  after- 

pair  o(  man.     &e«  loki.  ^^^  unUined  aa  an  evaneeliit  bv  the  Preabj-lm-  «f 

Lamer.  Prledtlch  Simon,  a  German  ProtealaiU  siPuhenviUp.  and  fur  two  yean,  preached  in  Ihe  chuirhea 

theolugian,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  l*ib.  ^f  j^^^  I'hiUdelphia  and  UriihviUe,  Ohio.     He  next 

nitz,  waa  bom  at  Uipwc  Aug.  9, 1069,  and  waa  «uc»l«l  hbored  in  the  freshyleiian  Cniunh  uf  Timn,  Ohio,  untU 

at  the  university  of  hii  native  place.     In  1689  he  be-  jjj  ],„|,|,  obliifed  hia  retuni  to  liia  home  in  Bridgeira- 

came  roagiawuf  philowphy  and  bachelor  of  divimty.  «,,  i^wh™  he  died,  Sept.  15.  IWl.     Mr.  Wan  «ai 

In  IG95  be  was  appointed  pastor  at  Pcobstlieida,  and  p^juwed  with  a  well-batanced  natutv:  nu  un^  faculty 

served  his  people  until  1745,  when,  on  aceount  of  age,  ^^  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  reaL     He  had 

he  waa  made  emeritus  preacher,    lie  died  in  li4M.    lie  method,  proinptnesa,  asaiduilv,  thoughtrulneeB!  he  was 

wrote  aprn-aenaeffrt.i.dtoperariu  tatVKa;— Dm.  »„  ejnie.t  preaciier  and  a  faithful  pastor.     .See  Wikon. 

de  laitrii  BtlUroplHmlrU;  etc  FriAytiriaR  IliKotical  AlMoac,  1865,  p.  97,     (J.  U  .S.) 


ter  of  one  of  the  churches  of  thai  cily.  (!c  now  ma<le  |  .^  ,^  Esubliabad  Chureh  of  Scotland,  and  w»i  O^nly 
himself  known  aa  a  wnlet  hy  translating  Souvorain  a :  ^^  .pp^inwd  minister  at  Lritb,  wbete  he  remained 
renowned  work  on  Ihe  E>laton]>ro  of  the&lher*  In  ^^^j,  j-^  ^(,^„  ^^  ^„,^  ^  j^^  ,«.inin«  b» 
1778  he  went  to  8il».n  aa  chaplain  of  a  Pruwian  ^i-  ^(™^„t  .  p.rt  of  hi.  eierici  in«M.e,  tor  Ibe  puivo« 
ment,  but  relumed  at  tbe  end  of  a  year  to  Beriin.  where  ^  rtevntine  himself  alloRether  to  lilerarj-  labonL  He 
he  reaumed  hi*  office,  devotjnit  also  part  of  his  time  to  ^^  «„,blished  quile  a  reputa.ion  as  a  aacred  poM. 
educational  pursuita.  In  J  -S-j  he  became  profi-wor  of  ^r™,,  if  „(,t  a  leamci  divine  or  a  very  pnrf.wnd  tliink- 
theology  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  minister  of  the  !  "^^  ,  ^^^  „,  „„^b  eloquence,  and  a  highlv  pop- 
principal  church  of  that  city.  Here  his  rationalistic  ■  ^j^^^  pre^her.  But  his  poetical  endowments.  »ti™mlT 
views  made  him  many  enemies.  In  1.87  he  "M  «P-  lyri^^i,,  [|,eirteiidencv,were  Ibe  hiRbeat  he  p«*e»(d; 
poinlfti  Beiietal  supenntendenl  «  (,otha,  but  entM*d  ^j  u„f„rtuiatelv,  he  w«  tempte.1  to  apply  Ihe.  in— 
on  (hu.  office  only  in  the  following  year.     The  Uni-  |  ^        i,  ^j,^  h,"  ,„  („  ,,,^,^1^  ,„  ^i„,  „j  ,be= 

versity  of  CopenhaKf"  <»nrerred  on  him  the  (teRree  of  ,  ^^fi^  ^f  »hich  proved  fatal  uol  onlv  to  hij  pmf» 

I».U.  in  1792  He  died  February  4, 1816.  I>,ffler  pub-  ,i„^i  ^fuh,^  but  to  hi.  h.ppii«^  In  1783  h». 
Ushed  a  nnmber  of  separate  sermons,  dusertalu.na,  anil  ^^j^,^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  -^^  tainborgh  ■  irageit 
^ract^  and  waa  aftiT  1803  the  eilitor  of  the  contmustinn  i  ^.^y^  Ji„^,^lf,  which  had  been  reheaneil  at  Covew-a 
of  Teller.  J/up,™  /ur  /W^-r.  See  I>™ng.  i>if  |  ^.^^  ,,„,  ^,^^  ,  j;,;^^  ^^  ,^^  ^,^  chaml*riai»  , 
*H(«A.  ff<M«imI«rr  Jr.  18  nW  1 9  Jakrh.  p.  223 ;  Her-  J^^^  puUication  brought  on  him  the  anger  of  bU  Hnt=^ 
xog,flHi/-A,«rjrtfopdJ«-,viii,4ol.  i  bytetian  assocUtes;  and  these  and  other  anno>-an«^. 

Loft  tn*is,  aligah',  wiripvof),  the  upper  chamber,  aggravaled  by  a  lierediury  tendency  to  hypochoodrK — : 
e.  B,  of  a  privMe  house  (1  Kinra  xvii,  19;  Acts  3t!(,  9). ' ''w  him  to  intoxication  for  relief.  He  died  in  L«i=r 
Suth  rooms  were  either  over  the  gate  (i  Sam.  xix,  I)  '  <i«n  !>«;.  48, 1788.  His  frie^d^  Drs.  Blair,  Kobena... 
or  built  on  the  8aL  roof  12  Kings  xxiii.  V2),  and  were    ■ml  Hardy,  published  ■  volume  of  his  sennons  in  1> 

especially  used  for  praver.  eonfitence,  or  puUic  meet- ,a"'l''«'™'"l"' I""-   Theae aermons long  enjo)-ed i- * 

iiigs.     See  Chahdeii;  IIofSEi  Root.  KTCB'  p-ipuUrit.v,  and  have  been  several  times  repnn^  e 

T  -jt-     n»:ii._  TM.I.I         1  ■  1. 1 .^         'f^^y  "*  among  the  most  eloquenl  thai  the  Smt^c^Bj 

Loftas  Dttdloy  Plrtd.  an  Insh  lawyer,  noted  as  ,        '       ^^  pt^u«4.     A  thW  edition  of  hi.  p«^«^ 

1  ^"^  ?"?"',';'■  ""  ,'"!"k  'IJ^-^'^::!^^"', "'■'  l  "Ith  «,  ^^ount  of  hi.  Ufe.  appeared  in  1805,  ^  iZ 
Dublm,  ui  lt,IS.     He  rose  lo  the  portion  of  ma.ter  in  I  ,^  j,,^,,^^^  j,,  y,_  ^ j,'^-,  ,.,j,„ji^    ^^.^ 

Chince^^  ^  i  l'^*'''?  ".J  ""L*^"*"'"^  _f"""-.    "«   .This  hymns  are  annexed  to  the  paalmodv  of  the  siou.. 

trandated  the  Ethiiqiic  New  Testament  inio  Latin  for    ,•  u  I'l       h  '  " 

Walton's  I-olyglol;  aL»  piililisheil  Iranslalions  from  the    "°    "-"""-"■ 

Svriac  into  Latin  and  English.     He  died  in  16!io.     t^        Logic, 

Wnnd.  Alhai.Oion.;  Harria'aedition  of  Ware's /nriaiuf^    lnyii».  has 

iMige't  Parage  nf  I itlaml.  '  By  different  authors  anil  Brnnii.it  has  Been  oeniten  « 

Loftw  William  KennBtt,  an  EnglUh  arch»-  the  art  ntcorviiicing,theart  ofthinkinB.thea.i"f<l* 
ol«giBt.was  bom  at  Rye  in  1820.  He  waa  a  zealuua  covering  truth.  Ihe  right  use  of  reason,  the  atwice  "W 
traveller  and  discoverer,  and  exjJored  Ihe  utes  of  sev-  |  «>*  -f  ieai«ning,  the  ecience  of  deductive  thinkii«.  "* 
eral  ancient  citieo  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigrifc  In  '^'"""^  "^  <■*••'  l""  "f  ''"■"ght  as  ihoughl,  and  tht  t^ 
I8.i7  he  pulilished  a  work  entitled  TracrU  ami  ft..  I  enee  ofthelaws.^discuiwveihoughl.  These spccuwa 
wiirchf  in  Chnltkii  inul  .liaiami ;  also  an  accHinl  o(  tlelimtions  indicate  in  some  degree  the  diveiae  mowj- 
g'.m  Kxcaratiom  al  IVaiia,  tk,  Krrch  (^.Vimrol,  n»rf  1 ""»'"  "f  '^e  subject  which  have  prevailed  at  diOrt^ 
tf*«.Safi,(*«A.iw.i/-A*>A(r,Ml8l9-5A  He  dint  ir  pen..ds  and  in  different  ctrelea,  Aristotle,  wh™ -^ 
I85H.  To  tbe  Billicil  stuilent  Loftn.'s  work  is  of  spe-  William  Hamilton  extravagantly  calls  the  author «« 
cial  importaneo.  See  Thomas'a  Did.  Biog.  imd  MsliU  ^»^^"  "f  '^p  general  science  under  conaidetatBii  U" 
t.v.  n  H  iw  single  name  |-.ir  it.     He  treated  of  iia  principal!^ 

»     _  ^A   >.-  ,        .  ..     I     -      o     .         .as  awi/ofir,  npodriclic,  and  fom'c.     In  the  latter  be "" 

LOK  (i^,  lf-3,  pn.b.  a  deep  mrWfl,  &i«« .-  Sept.  «ro.  ^[^j^  ^^  ,,/;,^,.,  „f  ^^J  ^^  ,j,^  ^^^  j  d« 
Xi,,\ulg.«u:tanii.).  ilie  smallest  liquid  measure  (e.  g  schist*  N..lwithslandingthe  honor  credited  lo"^ 
..f  oU)  amone  Ihe  tiebrew,  (Lev.  xiv,  10, 12.  lb.  21,  24),  ,„,,,_  ^c  himself  sa.-s  thU  Zeno  the  Eleatic  wa.  iW  "»■ 
eontaining,acc..rdiiigtii  the  raiilnns  (see  Car|in'V.  ^p-    venior  of  dialectic*. 

IHira/.  p.  (left),  the  twelfth  part  of  a  ■■  iii.-i,"  or  six  egg^        .^iiu,  ,.,  ,„  „|,pn  back  to  Ibe  eariv  Oieek  phi>"* 
L  e.  nearly  a  pint.    Set  MK.taiUK.  .      .     .. .- .      .       ^...^ 

Logan,  David  Bwlll,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Httsburgh,  I'a.,  in  1834.     His  lilenuy  ed- 
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cipal  etemeiits.     Socrates  illustrated  indnction ;  EticHd, 
(IcMluction.     Plato  treated  uf  mental  imajires  as  the  re- 
Aults  of  sensation,  of  notions  as  the  product  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  of  ideas  as  the  product  of  reason.    Aris- 
totle formulated  sylloghtms,  and  defined  their  princi|)al  | 
laws.     He  taught  analysis.     He  devised  a  sA'stcm  of  | 
categories.     He  enumerated  the  five  predicables,  genus,  I 
apecies,  difference,  property,  and  accident.     In  short,  he 
reduced  to  a  system  the  fragmentary'  discoveries  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind  of  thoiie  who  had  gone  before  him, 
and  embodied  them  in  works  destinc<l  to  exert  a  great  | 
influence  upon  afYcr  ages.     Like  many  other  great  men,  | 
Aristotle  was  but  indifferently  appreciated  by  his  con-  i 
temporaries.     Even  after  his  death,  his  logical  system  j 
produced  but  little  influence  upi»n  his  countr^'men  the 
<;reeks.    Several  of  the  Christian  fathers,  however,  give  | 
evidence  of  having  profited  by  its  study,  and  of  de- 
airing  to  use  the  knowledge  they  had  thus  acquired  in 
propagating  the  truth  of  Christianity.     Justin  Martyr, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras, Clement,  and  others,  both  used  and 
defended  such  dialectics  as  they  had  learned  in  the  Gre- 
cian schools.    On  the  other  hand,  as  the  same  style  of 
dialectics  had  been  closely  identified  with  the  pernicious 
vagaries  of  heathen  philosophy,  Tertullian,  Iren^us,  Ar- 
nobitis,  and  Jjactantius  considered  its  use  as  unfavorable 
to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  and  destructive  of  true 
science  and  wisdom.    Augustine  also  wrote  in  the  same 
spirit  against  the  academicians. 

Nevertheless,  speculative  studies  held  a  relative  prom- 
inence in  the  leamhig  of  Greece  and  Kome  during  the 
early  Christian  centuries ;  and  when,  owing  to  the  bar- 
barian irruptions,  learning  and  civUization  declined,  di- 
ale(!tical  science  remained  in  more  general  cultivation 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  higher  species  of  knowl- 
edge. Having  its  subject  matter  in  the  human  mind, 
it  was  not  dependent  for  perpetuity  upon  those  external 
circumstances  which  influenced  the  conditions  of  gen- 
eral literature.  Boethius,  who  has  been  called  the  last 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  classical  and  the  mediieval  age,  made  a  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle's  categories  into  Latin.  His  contem- 
poraries of  the  6th  century,Cassio<lorus,Capella,  and  Isi- 
dore of  Seville,  together  with  several  Byzantine  writers, 
e.  g.  George  Pachyraera,  'fheodorus  Metachita,  and  Mi- 
chael Psellus,  formed  meagre  compendiums  of  logic  and 
rhetoric,  without  any  clear  distinction  between  the  two. 
These  manuals  superseded  or  rather  substituted  the  use 
of  the  ancient  authors  on  both  these  subjects,  and,  im- 
perfect as  they  were,  became  the  oracles  of  that  long 
and  dismal  period  in  which  the  trivium  (grammar,  log- 
ic, and  rhetoric)  and  quadrivium  (music,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy)  were  the  chief  topics  of  study 
and  instruction.  The  ignorance  consequent  upon  such 
a  condition  of  things  continued  for  the  long  period  of 
fire  centuries  without  material  variation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century  commenced  a 
period  of  literary  awakening  known  to  history  as  the 
first  ana  of  scholasticism.     See  Scholasticism.     This 
movement  was  characterized  by  attempts  to  construct 
sy^ema  of  theology  on  the  traditional  basis  with  strict 
^Udectical  form  and  method.     Paris  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  movement.     Anselm,  an  abbot  at  Bee  in  1078, 
and  late  in  life  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  the 
"AtM,  WgoTous  attempt  in  harmony  with  logical  forms, 
on  the  basis  of  credo  ut  inteUxgam,     Abelard  op|)osed 
liiro,on  the  principle  that  understanding  should  precede 
faith.    This  was  the  period  of  Nominalism  and  Realism, 
mnd  also  of  the  foundjeition  of  universities.     Among  the 
most  prominent  of  the  great  names  of  this  period  is  that 
of  Rotcelinus  of  Compeigne,  who  is  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  fhrst  to  revive  the  question  of  the  reality  of 
utiiversal  ideas,  and  William  of  Champeaux,  who  open- 
ed t  Bchool  of  logic  in  Paris  in  1 109.     The  fame  of  the 
letter  was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Peter  Abelard,  who 
^$»  able  to  invest  logical  riisputation  with  such  fascina- 
tioW  ••  to  make  it  the  favorite  occupation  of  the  most 
iiiiemgcnt  minds  for  generations  following. 


The  13th  century  is  counted  as  the  second  period  of 
scholasticism,  diu'ing  which  the  leading  dialecticians 
were  Bonaventura,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  Duns  Scotus.  During  this  period  scholasticism 
reached  its  climax.  The  14th  century,  as  the  third  pe- 
riod of  scholasticism,  witnessed  its  sensible  decline  un- 
der the  protracted  but  bitter  wranglings  of  the  Thomista 
(Realists)  and  Scotists  (Nominalists). 

Notwithstanding  an  attempt  by  the  Medici  of  Flor- 
ence to  revive  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Aristotle,  the  latter  prevailed  in  the  chief  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  and  the  corruptions  of  it  which  had 
been  countenanced  by  scholasticism  began  to  pass  away 
under  the  influence  of  more  intelligent  discussion.  In 
the  16th  century,  after  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
logical  and  philosophical  works  of  the  Stagirite  were  is- 
sued in  a  purer  text  and  more  accurate  versions,  and 
largely  engaged  public  criticism. 

The  authority  of  Aristotle  had  been  so  long  supreme 
in  the  continental  universities,  and  the  union  between 
what  passed  for  his  philosophy  and  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Kome  had  been  so  long  established,  that  it 
was  only  natural  for  Luther  and  Melancthon,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation,  to  inveigh  strongly  against 
the  Aristotelian  logic  and  metaphysics.  As  time  passed 
on,liowever,  it  became  apparent  that  the  work  of  the 
Reformers  had  largely  to  be  done  through  the  agency 
of  that  same  Aristotelian  logic.  Melancthon  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  this,  and  subsequently  became  an  ac- 
knowledged follower  of  Aristotle  as  to  dialectics,  and 
even  influenced  Luther  to  retract  some  of  his  severer  ut- 
terances. He  introduced  into  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, to  which  Protestant  Germany  looked  up,  a  scheme 
of  dialectics  and  physics  founded  upon  the  Aristotelian 
theory.  He  also  imitated  the  Stagirite  philosopher  by 
teaching  logic  with  constant  reference  to  rhetoric.  The 
advocacy  and  influence  of  Melancthon  secured  the  pre- 
I  ponderance  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics  in  the  Protes- 
tant schools  of  Germany  for  more  than  a  century. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  a  formidable 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle  sprang  up  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Ra- 
mus, a  scholar  of  great  natural  acuteness,  and  of  an  in- 
trepid, though  somewhat  arrogant  spirit  He  published 
his  InBtiiuiionet  DujUtcticm  in  1543.  His  s}'stem,  found- 
ed with  much  ingenuity  on  the  iKTitings  of  Plato,  not- 
withstanding violent  opposition,  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
greatly  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Aristotelian  philos- 
ophy. The  heads  of  the  university,  alarmed  at  this  in- 
novation, made  complaint  against  Ramus  to  Parliament. 
The  king  himself  interfered,  and  appointed  a  public  trial 
of  the  rival  systems  of  logic.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  majority  of  the  judges  favored  the  established 
system.  Ramus  was  consequently  ordered  to  desist  from 
teaching,  and  an  order  f)assed  for  the  suppression  of  his 
book.  That  order  was  subsequently  removed,  and  Ra- 
mus again  became  popular  as  a  teacher.  He  treated 
logic  as  merely  the  art  of  arguing,  and  was  xery  severe 
on  the  dry  and  tedious  formalities  of  the  schoolmen. 
His  system  embraced  invention  and  proofs,  and  thus 
blended  with  rhetoric.  In  1551,  through  the  influence 
of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Ramus  became  royal  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  in  which  capacity  he 
ma<le  many  proselytes.  Having  adhered  to  the  Hu- 
guenot party,  he  was  killed  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. But  he  had  already  travelled  and  taught  in 
(termanv,  where  his  svstem  found  no  little  favor.  In 
Italy  it  secured  a  few  disciples,  but  many  more  in  France, 
England,  and  Scotland.  Andrew  Melville  intnuiuccd 
the  logic  of  Ramus  at  Glasgow,  and  it  ultimately  be- 
came popular  in  all  the  Scottish  universities.  The  log- 
ical writings  of  the  remainder  of  the  16th  centur>',  and 
somewhat  later,  were  fllled  with  the  Ramist  and  anti- 
Raraist  controversy',  which,  though  of  little  permanent 
importance,  doubtless  prepared  the  way  for  a  better  com- 
T)rehension  of  the  true  principles  and  processes  of  logic 
in  later  periods. 
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In  the  17th  century  the  writings  of  lard  Bacon  formed 
another  epoch  in  the  history  of  logic.  See  Bacon. 
Logic,  according  to  lord  Bacon,  comprised  the  sciences 
of  invention,  judging,  retaining,  and  delivering  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind.  We  invent  or  discover  new  arts 
and  arguments.  We  judge  by  induction  or  syllogism, 
and  we  may  improve  mcmor}'  by  artificial  modes.  The 
first  book  of  the  Xovum  Orgauum  developed  his  celebra- 
ted and  peculiar  division  of  fallacies,  viz.  ulola  tribus^ 
idoUi  fj}ecuSf  uiolajhrit  and  idoia  theatri.  The  second 
book  sought  to  apply  the  principles  of  induction  to  the 
interpretation  of  nature.  Although,  from  a  defective 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  incident  to  his  times, 
the  author's  illustrations  were  far  from  perfect,  and  al- 
though many  logicians  have  disputed  the  correctness  of 
his  principles,  it  caimot  be  questioned  that  the  Baconian 
logic  and  method  of  study  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
tiptm  his  own  and  after  times  in  stimulating  thought 
and  discover\'.  The  remaining  authors  of  tlie  Uth 
century  whose  writings  influenced  the  study  and  meth- 
ods of  logic  were  Des  Cartes,  Amauld,  author  of  L' Art 
de  Petuer^  and  Locke,  of  Knglaiul.  IVtbably  the  most 
influential  treatise  on  the  direct  subject  was  Amauld's 
Art  of  Thiftkiru^i commonly  called  the  Port-Koyal  Logic. 
It  attacked  the  Aristotelian  s}'^stem,  and,  being  ifiTittcn 
in  a  modem  language,  had  the  advantage  over  the  heavy 
Latinity  of  previous  books.  In  this  respect  it  liecame 
an  example  to  subsec^uent  writers,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  centur\',  were  numerous  if  not  influen- 
tial But,  with  all  that  was  written  respecting  it,  the 
study  of  logic  failed  to  command  general  attention.  It 
had  few  attractions  for  the  popular  mind,  and  its  special 
devotees  were  seldom  able  to  place  it  in  successful  com- 
petition with  philosophy,  natural  science,  and  general 
literature.  Although  prescribed  in  every  system  of  aca- 
demic st4idy,  and  at  once  the  agency  and  topic  of  cease- 
less wrangling  among  professed  scholars,  yet  its  influ- 
ence upon  human  life  and  public  opinion  was  infinitesi- 
mallv  smaU. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  a  detaileil 
notice  of  all  the  logicians  and  logical  systems  of  modem 
timpii,  but  only  of  allusion  to  a  few  of  the  most  influen-  I 
tiaL  In  (Germany,  more  than  in  all  other  countries,  the  i 
study  of  logic  has  within  the  last  hundred  years  aj^umed  ' 
new  phases  and  developed  new  doctrines,  more  especial- 
ly iu  connection  with  the  various  systems  of  idealistic 
philosophy.  Of  that  philosophy  Immanuel  Kant  [see 
Kant]  may  be  considered  the  inaugurator,  and  his  flrst 
philosophical  production  commenced  with  the  study  of 
logic.  As  early  as  1762  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
**  False  Subtlety  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,"  in 
which  he  maintaine<l  that  only  the  flrst  is  pure,  and  the 
others  ratiocitnu  hybrUla,  From  this  point  lie  went  on 
developing  his  system,  till  in  1781  he  published  his  Krit- 
ik  of  Pure  Reason,  to  which  in  1790  he  added  his  Kritik 
of  the  Judgment,  Kant  claimed  to  have  subjected  the 
human  mind  to  a  new  analysis,  from  which  he  deter- 
mined the  three  comprehensive  funcuons  of  sense,  un- 
derstanding, and  reason.  His  general  scheme  Is  sum- 
med up  as  follows : 

I.  Doctrine  of  the  transcendental  elements  of  knowledge. 

A.  Transcendental  apsthctics. 

B.  Tr:ut>cei)dcntiil  lo^lc 
a.  Traiisccndeutal  Analytics. 
h.  TrnusceiidtMitnl  diiilectics. 

IL  The  transcendentul  niethiHi. 

Not  to  mention  the  numerous  defenders  and  mo<liflers 
of  the  Kantian  system,  we  pass  to  (i.  W.  F.  Hegel  [see 
HEfJKL],the  publication  of  whose  Wisntmchnltder  Logik 
in  1812  marks  another  epoc^h  in  (lerman  metaphysics. 
Hegel  employed  the  term  logic  in  a  very  extended 
sense.  Not  cruiflning  it  to  abstract  forms  of  thought 
and  the  laws  of  ideas,  he  C(jnsidered  it  the  science  of  the 
self-suflicient  and  self-detemiining  idea — the  science  of 
tmth  and  reality.  From  his  fundamental  principle  that 
thought  and  substanc^e  are  identical,  it  foUowinl  that 
what  is  true  of  one  is  tme  also  of  the  other,  and  that 
the  laws  of  logic  are  ontoktgicaL     His  system  claimed 


to  develop  the  idea  of  the  abnolute  by  antagonimit 
through  all  its  successive  stadia.  With  him  the  pri- 
mary element  of  logic  consisted  in  the  onenesa  of  the 
subjective  and  objective.  Instinctive  knowledge  only 
regards  the  object  without  considering  itaelf.  But  can- 
s<.*iousness,  besides  the  former,  contains  a  perception  of 
itself,  and  embraces,  as  three  stages  of  progress,  con- 
sciousness, self-consciousness,  and  reason.  Pure  logic, 
according  to  Hegel,  is  divided  into,  1.  The  logic  of  be- 
ing ;  2.  The  logic  of  qualifled  nature ;  3.  The  logic  of 
the  idea. 

In  1825,  Kichard  Wliately,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  published  an  article  in  the  EwrydujxKdia  Metro-' 
jwlittimij  which,  having  been  expanded  and  printiHl  as 
his  Elements  of  Logic^  was  soon  after  extensively  adopt- 
ed as  a  text-book  both  in  England  and  America,  lliis 
publication  has  justly  been  considereti  as  constituting 
an  aira  in  the  study  of  logic  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. The  principles  of  Kant's  Kritik  of  Pure  Reattm 
were  not  extensively  introduced  into  Great  Britain  until 
after  1836,  when  Sir  William  Hamilton  began  his  lectures 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  See  Hamilton.  Al- 
though Hamilton  took  opposite  ground  to  Whately  in 
reference  to  the  essential  character  of  logic,  yet  both 
were  admirers  and  exponents  of  the  .4  nafytic  of  Aristotk. 
Thus  the  reawakened  taste  for  logical  studies  during 
the  current  centurv  arose  from  a  restoration,  bv  different 
methods,  of  the  old  logic  which  had  come  down  from  the 
early  ages,  and  survived  all  the  opposition  and  ridicule 
of  the  modem  centuries.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  note 
that  none  of  the  systems  put  forth  by  Ramus,  Descar— 
tes,  Locke,  or  Condillac,  and  their  several  modifiers,  hai» 
been  able  to  stand  the  test  of  time  like  that  of  the  o1l.^B 
philosophers  and  schoolmen.  This  fact  may  be  accept 
ed  as  proving  that  the  syllogism  indicated  subatantiall  -^ 

the  [intcess  which  takes  place  in  all  minds  in  the  act  < 

reasoning.     Notwithstanding  this  small  demon&tratio 

and  a  few  other  points  of  general  concurrence,  the 
ence  of  logic,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  hums 
study  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  remains 
incomplete.  Many  of  its  principles  and  procesMS 
yet  in  continued  and  active  dispute.  Since  What^ 
and  Hamilton,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  written 
elaborate  work  in  which  he  depreciates  the  syllng^^gi, 
and  magnifies  induction.  But  his  theories  in  nien^mic^ 
to  both  bear  the  stamp  of  Comte's  empirical  positiviss.ia 

The  chief  logical  discussion  of  the  present  dMy    ds 
volves  around  the  **  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Formsy  "  or 
the  quantification  of  the  predicate  introduced  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton.    This  new  analvtic,  which  uchietfr 
valuable  for  its  enlargement  of  the  hitherto  nam)*' 
sphere  of  formal  logical  praxis,  is  an  emanation  from 
the  metaphysics  of  Kant,  being  grounded  upon  ceruin 
principles  of  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,    Its  ib^'n-. 
although  illustrated  by  an  ingenious  system  of  DoutiMi, 
was  left  in  a  somewhat  crude  state  by  Hamilton,  but  bss 
been  ablv  elaborated  bv  Mansel  and  Thomson,  uf  £n^ 
land,  and  Bowcn  and  Mahan.  of  America.    While  tneae 
writers  seem  to  think  that  thev  have  attained  the  rDd 
of  all  logical  perfection.  Dr.  M'Oish,  of  I*rincetOD,cbai;gM 
their  whole  system  with  fundamental  error  in  pres'P' 
losing  "  that  there  are  forms  in  the  mind  which  it  iiD' 
pr>ses  on  objects  as  it  contemplates  them.**    To  tx]^ 
this  error  is  the  avowed  object  of  M'Cosh*s  recent  tw** 
tise,  in  which,  while  he  falls  back  for  confirmatioo  np(« 
the  old  logic,  he  claims  to  unfold  laws  which  were  w^ 
noticeit  by  the  old  logicians.    The  characteristic  <dwi 
work  is  a  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the  notkMi  tbtf 
has  taken  place  since  the  publicaticm  of  the  Poii-Ko?" 
I^>gic.    Thus  logic  seems  destined  to  pass  down  lo  c***" 
ing  centuries  as  it  has  descended  from  the  past,  i  ^ 
ject  of  endless  debate^  but  one  from  which  each  »««*• 
ive  generation  derives  its  advantage  in  the  very  pr«*** 
of  debate. 

See  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe ;  Blakey's  Hi^^"^ 
ical  Sketch  ofIx>gic;  Kant's  KriHk;  Hegel's  H'***"^ 
schaj't  der  JAtgik;  Whately 'a  Kiements  qf  Logic  i 
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'William  Hamilton*8  lectures  on  Logic;  Hansel's  ProU' 
ffomma  IjOgica ;  Thomuon's  Laws  of  Thought ;  KUments 
of  Logic,  by  H.  P.  Tappan.  bv  W.  D.  Wilson,  by  C.  K. 
True,  by  H.  Coppee,  by  J.  R  Boyd,  by  H.  N.  Day.  by 
A.  Schuyler,  by  L.  tl.  At  water;  System  oflA)gic,  by  John 
Stuart  Mill;  Sdencn  of  Ijigic,  by  Asa  Maban;  Fot-mal 
L,ogu'j  by  James  MOwh.     (D.  P.  K.) 

LdgOB  (Afiyoc,  a  wordy  as  usually  rendered),  a  spe- 
cial term  in  Christolog^',  in  consequence  of  its  use  as 
8uch  by  the  apostle  John,  especially  in  the  opening  ver- 
ges of  his  GospeL  An  excellent  article  on  the  subject 
may  be  found  in  the  brief  but  lucid  exposition  given  in 
liengel's  Gnomon  (Amer.  edit,  by  Profs.  Lewis  and  Vin- 
cent, p.  536  sq.).     See  Word. 

1.  Rendering, — The  general  meaning  of  Logos  in  ev- 
ery such  connection  is  thk  Word,  said  symbolically 
of  the  law-giving,  creative,  revealing  activity  of  God. 
Thb  is  naturally  suggested  here  by  the  obvious  refer- 
ence to  (yen.  i,  1,3. 

Many  have  seen  in  this  term  but  a  bold  personifica- 
tion of  the  wisdom  or  reason  of  (iod,  as  in  Prov.  viii,  22. 
But  this  sense  of  I.>ogos  does  not  occur  in  the  New  TesU, 
and  is  excluded  by  the  reference  to  the  history  of  crea- 
tion. Besides,  the  repeated  **  with  God"  (verses  1,  2) 
compels  us  to  distinguish  the  I»gos  from  God;  the 
words  **  became  tlesh*'  (ver.  14)  cannot  be  said  of  an  at- 
tribute of  God;  and  the  Baptist's  testimony,  verse  15,  in 
diiect  connection  with  this  introduction  (compare  also 
such  sayings  of  Christ  as  in  ch.  viii,  58;  xvii,  5),  show 
clearly  that  John  attributes  personal  pre-existence  to  the 
Jjogos.  Similarly,  every  attempt  to  explain  away  this 
profound  sense  of  Logos  is  inadequate,  and  most  are  un- 
grammaticaL     See  Wisi>om  Personified. 

Thus  the  fundamental  thought  of  this  introduction  is, 
that  the  original,  all-creating,  aUrquickening,  and  all-en- 
ligktening  lA*gos,  or  personal  divine  word,  became  man  in 
Jesus  Christ.    Sec  Incarnation. 

2.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Idea. — (1.)  John  uses 
the  term  lAXfos  without  explanation,  assuming  that  his 
readers  know  it  to  bear  this  sense.     Accordingly,  we 
find  tliis  conception  of  it  not  new  with  him,  but  a  chief 
element  in  the  development  of  the  Old-Test,  theology. 
Jn  the  Mosaic  account,  God's  revelation  of  himself  in 
•be  creation  was,  in  its  nature,  spirit  (Gen.  i,  2),  in  con- 
trast with  matter,  and  in  its  form,  a  iron/ (Gen.  i,  4),  in 
«3oiitrast  with  every  involuntary  materialistic  or  panthe- 
^iitic  conception  of  the  creative  act.     The  real  signiH- 
c:ance,  under  this  representation,  of  the  invisible  God's 
irierelation  of  himself  by  speech  became  the  germ  of  the 
i.dea  of  the  Logos,    With  this  thought  all  Judaism  was 
l^ervftded ;  that  God  does  not  manifest  himself  immedi- 
aiLtely,  but  mediately;  not  in  bis  hidden,  invisible  es- 
Aence,  but  through  an  appearance — an  attribute,  emana- 
^on,  or  being  called  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (Exod.  xxiii, 
^1,  etc),  or  the  word  of  the  Lord,    Indeed,  to  the  latter 
mre  ascribed,  as  his  work,  all  divine  light  and  life  in  na- 
ture and  history;  the  law,  the  promises,  the  prophecies, 
t.Yie  ^idance  of  the  nation  (compare  Psa.  xxxiii,  G,  9 ; 
ovii,  20;  cxlvii,  18;  cxlviii,  8;  Isa.  ii,  1,3;  Jer.  i,4, 11, 
13,  etc    Even  such  poetic  personifications  as  Psa.  cxlvii, 
1.5;  Iaa.lv,  11,  contain  the  germ  of  the  doctrinal  person- 
ality of  the  W^ord).     Sec  Angeu 

^2.)  Another  important  element  of  Hebrew  thought 
'^ras  the  wisdom  of  God.    The  consideration  of  it  be- 
prominent  only  after  the  natural  attributes  of  God 
mipotence,  etc — had  long  been  acknowledged.  The 
c\iief  paseages  are  Job  xxviii,  12  sq. ;  Prov.  viii  and  ix. 
"gvcn  the  latter  is  a  poetic  personification ;  but  this  is 
\itftd  <m  the  thought  that  Wisdom  is  not  shut  up  at 
xcHt m  Qod,but  active  and  manifest  in  the  world.    It  is 
x\ewcduthe  one  guide  to  salvation,  comprehending  all 
nv^tioQs  of  God,  and  as  an  attribute  embracing  and 
combining  all  his  other  attributes.    This  view  deeply 
inftuenced  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  idea  of  God. 
At  that  stage  of  religious  knowledge  and  life,  Wisdom, 
revealing  to  pious  faith  the  harmony  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose in  the  woiid,  appeared  to  be  his  most  attractive 


and  important  attribute — the  essence  of  his  being.  One 
higher  step  remained;  but  the  Jew  could  not  yet  see 
that  God  is  lore, 

(3.)  In  the  apocryphal  books  of  Sirach  (chap,  i  and 
xxiv)  and  Baruch  (iii,  and  iv,  1-4),  this  view  of  Wisdom 
is  developed  yet  more  clearly  and  fully.  The  book  of 
Wisdom  (written  at  least  B.C  100)  praises  wisdom  as 
the  highest  good,  the  essence  of  right  knowledge  and 
virtue,  and  as  given  by  (iod  to  the  pious  who  pray  for  it 
(ch.  vii  and  viii) ;  see  especially  vii,  22  sq.,  where  Wis- 
dom has  divine  dignity  and  honors,  as  a  holy  spirit  of 
light,  proceeding  from  God,  and  penetrating  all  things. 
But  this  book  seems  rather  to  have  viewed  it  as  anoth- 
er name  for  the  whole  divine  nature  than  as  a  permn 
distinct  from  God.  And  nowhere  does  it  connect  this 
Wisdom  with  the  idea  of  Messiah,  It  shows,  however, 
the  influence  of  both  Greek  and  Oriental  ])hilosophy  on 
Jewish  theolog>',  and  marks  a  transition  from  the  Old- 
Test,  view  to  that  of  Philo,  etc.    See  Wisdom,  rook  of. 

(4.)  In  Egypt,  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I  (B.C.300), 
there  were  Jews  in  great  numbers,  their  head-quarters 
being  at  Alexandria  (Philo  estimates  them  at  a  million 
in  his  time,  A.D.  50),  and  there  they  gradually  came  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Eg^'ptian  civilization  of  that 
age,  a  strange  mixture  of  Greek  and  Oriental  customs 
and  doctrines.  See  Alexandrian  Schools.  Aristob- 
ulus,  about  150  B.C.,  seems  to  have  endeavored  to  unite 
the  ancient  doctrines  of  Wisdom  and  the  Word  of  God 
with  a  form  of  Greek  philosophy.  This  effort,  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  Jewish-Alexandrian  school,  culmina- 
ted in  Philo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  who  strives  to 
make  Judaism,  combined  with  and  interpreted  by  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  do  the  work  of  the  idea  of  Messiah, 
affording  by  the  power  of  thought  a  complete  substitute 
for  it.  This  attempt  to  harmonize  heathen  and  Jewish 
elements,  while  it  led  in  him  to  a  sort  of  anticipation  of 
certain  parts  of  Christian  doctrine,  explains  how  he  him- 
self vacillates  between  opposite  and  irreconcilable  views. 
See  Platonism. 

(5.)  Philo  represents  the  absolute  God  as  hidden  and 
unknown,  but  surrounded  by  his poicers  as  a  king  by  his 
servants,  and,  through  these,  as  present  and  ruling  in 
the  world.  (These  powers,  ^vvafitic,  arc,  in  I*latonic 
lanpiage,  ideas ;  in  Jewish,  angels.)  These  are  different 
ami  innumerable ;  the  original  principles  of  things;  the 
immaterial  world,  the  type  of  which  the  material  is  an 
image.  ITie  two  chief  of  these  in  dignity  are  the  6«oi> 
God,  the  creative  power,  and  the  Kvpio^,  Lord,  or  gov- 
erning power  of  the  Scriptures.  But  all  these  [Mwcrs 
arc  essentially  one,  as  Goil  is  one ;  and  their  unity,  both 
as  they  exist  in  God  and  as  they  emanate  from  him,  is 
called  the  Logos,  Hence  the  Ix>go8  appears  under  two 
relations :  as  the  reason  of  God,  lying  in  him — the  di- 
vine thought ;  and  as  the  outsiMtken  wonl,  j^rocoeding 
from  him,  and  manifest  in  the  worid.  The  former  Is,  in 
reality,  one  with  God's  hidden  being;  the  latter  com- 
prehends all  the  workings  and  revelations  of  God  in  the 
world,  affords  from  itself  the  ideas  and  energies  by  which 
the  world  was  framed  and  is  upheld,  and,  filling  all 
things  with  divine  light  and  life,  rules  them  in  wisdom, 
love,  and  righteousness.  It  is  the  beginning  of  crea- 
tion ;  not  unoriginated,  like  God,  nor  made,  like  the 
world,  but  the  eldest  son  of  the  eternal  Father  (the 
world  being  the  younger) ;  God's  image ;  the  creator 
of  the  world ;  the  mediator  between  GimI  and  it ;  the 
highest  angel;  the  second  God;  the  high-priest  and 
reconciler. 

(6.)  Lticke  concludes  that,  such  being  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  when  John  wrote,  al- 
though there  is  no  evidence  that  he  borrowed  his  views 
from  Philo,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  direct  his- 
torical connection  of  his  doctrine  with  the  Alexandrian, 
^leyer  thinks  that  if  we  suppose  John's  doctrine  entire- 
ly unconnected  with  the  Jewish  and  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy, we  destroy  its  historic  meaning,  and  its  intelli- 
gibleness  for  its  readers.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
term  Logos  seems  to  be  chosen  as  already  associated  in 
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many  mindfl  with  a  class  of  ideatt  in  flomc  def^xee  akin  \ 
to  the  writer's,  and  as  fumishini;  a  cdmniun  {Miint  uf  | 
thought  and  interest  with  those  speculative  idealists  | 
who  constantly  used  it  while  presenting  them  with  new  I 
truth.  I 

ij.)  But  any  connection  amounting  to  doctrinal  tie-  \ 
pendtfice  of  John  upon  Philo  is  utterly  contrary'  to  the 
tenor  of  Philo*s  own  teaching;  for  he  even  loses  the 
crowning  feature  of  Hebrew  religion,  the  moral  energy 
expressed  in  its  view  of  Jehovah's  holiness,  and  with  it 
the  moral  nei'es^ity  of  a  divine  teacher  and  Saviour. 
He  becomes  entangled  in  the  physical  notions  of  the 
heathen,  forgets  the  wide  distinction  between  (*od  and 
the  world,  and  even  denies  the  inde{>endent,  absolute 
being  of  (rod,  declaring  that,  were  the  universe  to  end, 
Cfod  would  die  of  loneliness  and  inactivitv.     The  verv 
universality  of  the  conception,  its  imme<iiate  working  ' 
on  all  things,  would  have  excluded  to  Philo  the  belief  ' 
that  the  whole  Logasy  not  a  mere  part  or  effluence  of  ' 
his  power,  became  incarnate  in  Christ.     "Heaven  and  | 
earth  cannot  contain  me^"  cries  his  Lttgos^ "  how  much 
lest  a  humtn  beint;.^'     On  the  whole,  it  is  extremely  I 
doubtful  whether  I'hilo  ever  meant  formally  to  repre-  j 
aent  the  Logos  as  a  person  distinct  from  (*(xl.     All  the  • 
titles  he  gives  it  may  be  explained  by  supposing  it  to 
mean  the  ideal  worhl,  on  which  the  actual  is  m<NU>lleil. 
At  mwtt,  we  can  say  that  he  goes  beyond  a  mere  poetic 
peraonitication,  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  distinction 
of  persons  in  the  (iodhead.     See  Piiiix). 

(8.)  John's  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  the  later 
Jews,  though  less  noticed,  is  at  least  as  important  as  that  i 
with  Philo.     In  the  apocryphal  books,  as  we  have  seen,  I 
the  idea  of  the  Logos  was  overshadoweit  by  that  of  the  I 
divine  Wisdom ;  but  it  reapfiears,  pn)minently  and  def-  i 
initely,  in  the  Targums,  especially  that  of  Onkelos.  I 
These  were  written,  indeed,  after  John's  (iospel  (Onke-  I 
loa,  the  earliest,  wrote  not  later  than  the  2d  century  j 
A.D.),  yet  their  distinguL<«hing  doctrines  certainly  rest  | 
upon  ancient  tradition.     They  rcpn-sent  the  Word  of  \ 
Oody  the  Afemrahf  M-.^^,  or  I>ihur^  ^i*-*!.  as  tl^e  per-  I 
sonal  self-revealed  God,  and  one  with  the  Shekiwth, ! 
n3^:  w,  which  was  to  be  manifested  in  Messiah.     But  I 
it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  John  borrowed  his  idea  i 
of  Me^iah  from  the  Jews,  who  in  him  looked  for,  not  a  J 
spiritual  revelation  of  God  in  clearer  light,  to  save  men 
fr«>m  sin  by  suffering  and  love,  but  a  national  deliverer, 
to  gratify  their  worldly  and  carnal  desires  of  power; 
not  even  for  the  divine  Word  bcmme  Jiesh^  ami  dwell- 
ing among  men,  but  for  an  appearance,  a  vision,  a  mere 
display,  or,  at  most,  an  uiureal,  doctjtic  humanity. 

(9.)  The  contrast  between  John's  Logos  and  Philo's 
appears  in  several  further  particulars.  The  I>igos  here 
is  the  real  personal  (iod,  the  Word;  who  did  not  begin 
to  be  when  Christ  came^  but  iras  originally,  before  the 
creation,  "with  ( Jod.  and  was  God."  He  made  nii  things 
(ver.  iJ).  Philo  held  to  the  original  independent  exist- 
ence of  matter,  the  stujT,  v\rf,  of  the  world,  l>efore  it  was 
frameA  John's  I^gos  is  holy  light,  which  shines  in 
moral  darkness,  though  rejected  by  it,  i*hilo  has  no 
such  height  of  mournful  insight  as  this.  This  Lof/tts 
became  man  in  the  person  uf  Christ,  the  S<ni  of  iiinl. 
Philo  conceives  of  no  incarnation.  Thus  tlohn's  lofty 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah  is  not  in  any  way  deriveil  from 
Jewish  or  (inostic  speculations,  but  rests  partly  on  pure 
Old-Testament  doctrine,  and  chietly  on  what  he  leanud 
from  Christ  himself.  His  testimony  to  this  forms  the 
historical  part  of  his  Go»[>el.     Sec  Memica. 

3.  Theolfigiral  Bearing  nfthn  7Vrm.— The  word  "  Lo- 
gos" is  therefore  evidently  "employed  by  the  evangj'list 
John  to  designate  the  mediatorial  character  of  our  IJe- 
deemer,  with  s^H>cial  refen'uce  to  his  revelation  of  the 
character  and  will  of  the  Father.  It  ap{>ears  t<o  be  used 
as  an  abstract  for  the  concrete,  just  as  we  find  the  same 
writer  employing  light  for  *nlightfinn\  life  for  life-tjinr^ 
etc, ;  80  that  it  properly  signifies  the  sjnukf-r  or  inttr- 
prtteff  than  which  nothing  can  more  exactly  accord 


with  the  statement  made  (John  i,  18),  *No  man  hath 
seen  Gotl  at  any  time ;  the  only-begotten,  who  is  in  the 
b(»som  of  the  Father,  liath  decUirtd  him,'  L  c.  communi- 
cated to  us  the  true  knowledge  of  his  mind  and  charac- 
ter. That  the  term  is  merely  expressive  of  a  divine  at- 
tribute, a  position  which  has  been  long  and  variously 
maintained  by  Socinians,  though  abandoned  as  untena- 
ble by  some  of  their  best  authorities,  is  in  total  repug- 
nance to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  context,  which 
distinctly  and  expressly  require  personal  subsistence  in 
the  subject  which  it  describes.  He  whom  John  stylea 
the  Logos  has  the  creation  of  all  things  ascribed  to  him ; 
is  set  forth  as  (Hissessing  the  country  and  people  of  the 
Jews;  as  the  only-begotten  (Son)  of  the  Father;  as  as- 
suming the  human  nature,  and  displaying  in  it  the  at- 
tributes of  grace  and  tnith,  etc.  Such  things  could 
never,  with  the  least  degree  of  pnipriety,  be  said  of  any 
mere  attribute  or  quality.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  of  a 
personification  to  be  reconcile4l  with  tlie  universally  ad- 
mitted fact  that  the  style  of  John  is  the  roust  simply 
historical,  and  the  furthest  removed  from  that  species 
of  composition  to  which  such  a  Hgurc  of  speech  proper- 
ly belongs.  To  the  Logos  the  a]x>stle  attributes  eter- 
nal existence,  distinct  personality,  and  strict  and  proper 
Deitv — characters  which  he  also  ascribes  to  liim  in  hb 
first  epistle — besides  the  possession  and  exercise  of  per* 
feci  ions  which  al»sulutely  exclude  the  idea  of  derivid 
or  created  being."     See  Cuius roixxjT. 

4.  Literature, — ^The  following  are  the  principal  mono- 
graphs on  this  subject:  Sandius,  Dt  Aoy^i  (in  his  /»— 
terp.  Parador,  Amsterd.  1670) ;  Saubert,  Dt  rocr  Aoyo^ 
(Altdorf,  1G87) :  Carpzov,  De  Aoytft  PhUoni*  (HelmsUi^'^ 
17410;  Br>ant,  Philo's  XoyoQ  (1797);  Upham,  Lftte^  »^ 
on  the  Lof/os  (Ikraton,  1828") ;  BucheTy  Jolunui,  L^krt  rv=^  « 
Logos  (Sohaffh.  1856).     For  others,  see  Danz,  Wort^;^ 
buchjB.v.;  Darling. r^c/(>;>(r(/Mi, coL  1059 ;  Lange^s Cn^^m. 
mentary  (Am.  ed.,  Introd.  to  John*s  Gospel).    Compi  ^^j^ 
the  Meth.Quar.  Revieic^  July  and  Oct  1851 ;  Jan.  1^^5/9; 
Christum  Examiner^  Jan.  1863 ;  A m.  Presb.  Rerieie,  mWn. 
1840;  July,  1864;  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1830,  iii,672;  182&3,/i> 
355 ;  1868,  ii,  299.    See  John,  Gospel  of. 

LogothSta  (Xoyo^f  ri}Ct  q-  d.  chanc^lor)  is  the  ti. 
tie  given  in  the  (vreek  Chnrch  to  the  membn'  of  tht 
ecclesiastical  courts  holding  the  imperial  seal  to  be  ^ 
pended  to  their  edicts.     See  Greek  CiiURCir. 

Loguo  is,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Caribbeaoi^  the 
name  of  the  first  man,  who  descended  from  his  cdfstial 
abode  to  the  soft,  shapeless  mass  of  which  the  cartb  vtt 
formed  by  his  creative  power.  He  first  imi«rted  to  it 
shai>e  and  motion ;  the  sun  rendered  it  dry  and  biri 
Loguo,  after  his  death,  reascended  to  heaven.  SceToD- 
mer,  Mythol,  Worterb,  s.  v. 

LohdiUB,  Carl  Friedrich,  a  German  thcolof^ 
was  bom  at  Grhnbei]g,  near  Waldheim,  Dec.  13, 1'^ 
and  was  educated  at  the  Univervity  of  Leipsic,  wbeRp 
in  1774,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  tbeprin- 
lege  of  lecturing  on  theolog}'.  He  became  soon  ^ 
morning  preacher  at  the  university.  In  1780  h*  •^ 
cepted  a  call  to  (irimma  as  dean,  and  in  1782  to  Dr*" 
den.  He  died  there  August  4, 1809.  Of  his  uAsi*^ 
productions  we  only  mention  DeltHeatur  imago  doiirm 
dr  conditione  anitni  post  mortem  eo,  qrvo  Ckristus  tt  Af^ 
toli  rirerunt,  stEculo^  diss,  i  et  ii  (LipaiK,  1790, 4(0).  ^ 
I>('»ring,  Gelihrte  Theoi,  Deutschlamis,  s.  v. 

Lohe,  JOHANN  KONRAD  WlLIIEUf.  S  GeflDlll  !> 

theran  minister,  was  bom  at  Fnrth,  in  Bavaria,  Fetk  l'> 
1808,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Eri««j*» 
whi<'h  he  entered  in  1826.     AfVer  serving  at  Tiri** 
plaa's  as  minister  of  Lutheran  churches^  be  k^*^*^!^ 
1837  at  Neucndettelsau  as  pastor  of  a  flourishing  CbX'^^ 
/ealoutfly  devoted  to  the  cans?  of  bis  Master,  he  atii^*^ 
the  ways  and  means  of  promoting  the  Christian  nftifc"** 
among  the  masses  of  the  German  people,  anl  i"  V.''ftW 
founded  to  this  end  a  society  for  Imter  J/uMNtf  {^-  ^  ^ 
and  in  18.54,  following  the  exampte  of  the  a 
Flieduer  (q.  v.),  of  KaiserBwcrth,  ertabtol>ed  a 
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esses*  Institate  [see  Deaconess],  which  in  our  day  is  | 
kn(»wn  in  nearly  all  the  civilized  world.     Lohc  labored  | 
here  faithfully  and  successfully  until  his  death,  Jan.  28, ' 
1*<72.    He  wrote  Dtr  tvanyelischt  Gnstliche  ^'id  edition.  ' 
Stuttg.  1866,2  \o\s^  Svo):— Lfberultiu/der  heiliff,  Alayd 
Gottts  nut  dtm  P/arrstande  (3d  ctl.  Nurcmb.  1869, 8 vo) : 
— Gtutlicher  Tageslauf  (3d  ett  Nurcmb.  1870,  8vo)  :— 
A  u»  dtr  GefchicAie  d,  OutkomjueminsfaU  XtuemletteUau 
(Nuremb.  1870, 8vo);  etc     See  Schem,  Deutsch-Amer' 
iican,  Conr,  Lexikont  vi,  589. 

Loheah.    Sec  Hal-lohesh. 

Loin  (usually  in  the  dual,  D^^bn,  chaUiUa'yim,  as 
the  seat  of  strength,  spoken  of  as  the  place  of  the  girdle. 
Job  xxxviii,  3 ;  xl,  7 ;  Isa.  v,  27  ['*  reins,"  xi,  5  J ;  xxxii, 
1 1 ;  or  as  a  part  of  the  body  generally,  Job  xxxi,  20 ; 
Jer.  xxx,  6  [so  the  Chald.  plur.  'p^*?^'  J^*"*  v.  6] ;  by 
euphemism  for  the  generative  power,  (ien.  xxxv,  1 1 ;  1 
Kings  viii,  19 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  9 ;  also  D^Sp^,  mothna'yiniy 
as  the  seat  of  strength,  Gr.  o(r0t''£',  which  are  the  other 
terms  properly  so  rendered,  and  refer  to  that  part  of  the 
body  simply;  but  C'bos.  kesalim',  Psa.  xxxviii,  7, 
means  the  Jianksy  as  elttewhere  rendered,  prop,  the  in- 
ternal muscles  of  the  loins,  near  the  kidneys,  to  which 

the  fat  adheres;  while  C^SI?^  P"^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^'h  *^6; 
Exod.  i,  5 ;  comp.  Judg.  viii,  30,  by  euphemism  for  the 
seat  of  generation,  properly  signifies  the  Mt^A,  as  else- 
where rendered,  being  plainly  distinguished  from  the 
true  loin  in  Exod.  xxviii,  42),  the  [>art  of  the  back  and 
side  between  the  hip  and  the  ribs,  which,  as  being,  as  it 
were,  the  pivot  of  the  body,  is  most  sensibly  aflected  by 
pain  or  terror  (Deut.  xxxiii,  1 1 ;  Job  xl,  16 ;  Psa.  xxxviii, 
7;  Ixix,  23;  Isa.  xxi,  3;  Jer.  xxx,  6;  Ezok.  xxi,  6; 
xxix.  7;  Dan.v,  6;  Nah.  ii,  1,  10).     This  part  of  the 
body  was  especially  girt  with  sackcloth,  in  token  of 
mourning  (Gen.  xxxvii,  34;  1  Kings  xx,  31.  32;  Psa. 
Ixvi,  1 1 ;  Isa.  xx,  2 ;  xxxii,  1 1 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  37 ;  Amos 
viii,  10).     The  term  is  roost  frequently  used  with  allu- 
sion to  the  girdle  which  encompassed  this  part  of  the 
body,  i.  q.  the  tcaist ;  especially  in  the  phrase  to  **  gird 
up  the  loins,**  i.  e.  prepare  for  vigorous  eflbrt,  eithcj  lit- 
erally (1  Kings  xviii,  46;  2  Kings  iv,  29;  ix,  1;  Prov. 
xxxi,  17),  or  oftener  as  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
loose  and  flowing  dress  of  Orientals,  which  requires  to 
be  leathered  closely  at  the  waist,  or  even  to  have  the 
skirts  tucked  up  into  the  belt  before  engaging  in  any 
exertion  or  enterprise  (Job  xxxviii,  3 ;  xl,  7 ;  Jer.  i,  17 ; 
I^ke  xii,  85;  1  Pet,  i,  13).     See  Girdle. 


/is  (Aiuic,  perh.  agrefaW)^  the  grandmother  of 
Tinaothy,  not  by  the  side  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Greek, 
but  by  that  of  his  mother.  Hence  the  Syriac  has  '*thy 
mother's  mother.**  She  is  commended  by  the  apostle 
Paul  for  her  faith  (2  Tim.  i,  5) ;  for,  although  she  might 
Dot  have  known  that  the  Christ  had  come,  and  that  Je- 
ms of  Nazareth  was  he,  she  yet  believed  in  the  Messiah 
to  come,  and  died  in  that  faith.  Ante  A.D.  t>-l.  See 
Timothy. 

IiOki  or  Loke,  in  Scandinavian  mytholc^cy,  is  the 
principle  of  evil,  an  impious,  mischievous  wretch,  au- 
thor of  all  intrigue,  vice,  and  crime ;  father  of  the  most 
abominable  monsters,  of  the  wolf  Fenris,  the  midgard 
make,  and  HeUi  (blue  Hel),  the  goddess  of  death  ;  the 
"spirit  of  evil,"  as  it  were,  mingling  freely  with,  yet 
tsientially  opposed  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Norse 
\tt«ven,  very  much  like  the  Satan  of  the  book  of  Job. 
Be  is  called  the  son  of  the  giant  Farbante,  and  is  mar- 
ludto  the  giantess  Angerbode.    Sometimes  he  is  called 
Aia-/.,oi:i,  to  distinguish  him  from  L- tganla-Loki,  a  king 
of  the  giants,  whose  kingdom  lies  on  the  uttermost 
^w»ds  of  the  earth ;  but  these  two  are  occasionally  con- 
"Wndfi    It  is  quite  natural,  considering  the  character 
^  UW,  that  at  a  later  period  he  should  have  become 
ide^fied  with  the  de^'U  of  Christianity,  who  is  called 
A       i?^**^«y  to  the  present  day /xioibf.    See  VoUmer,  J/y- 
\       «*«.  H^orto*.  I.  T.  J  Chambera,  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Weinhold, 


Die  Sagen  r.  T^ki  in  Haupt,  Zeitschrift  fur  deuUehei 
A  iterth,  vol.  vii ;  Thorpe,  Norlh.  AfythoL  voL  i  (see  In- 
dex) ;  and  the  excellent  article  in  Thomas,  Bioffr,  (and 
Mythol.  Did,  (Phila.  1872),  s.  v. 

Lokman  is  represented  in  the  Koran  and  by  later 
Arabian  tradition  as  a  celebrated  philosopher,  contem- 
porary with  David  and  Solomon,  with  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  frequently  conversed.  He  was,  we  are  told,  an 
Arabian  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Ad,  or,  acconling  to  an- 
other account,  the  king  or  chief  of  that  tribe;  and,  when 
his  tribe  perished  by  the  Seil  el-Arim,  he  was  preser\'ed  , 
on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  piety.  Other  accounts, ' 
drawn  mostly  from  Persian  authorities,  state  that  Lok- 
man was  an  Abyssinian  slave,  and  noted  for  his  personal 
deformity  and  ugliness,  as  for  his  wit  and  a  peculiar  tal- 
ent for  composing  moral  fictions  and  short  apologues. 
He  was  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the  well-known 
collection  of  fables,  in  Arabic,  which  still  exist  under 
hia  name.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Lok' 
man  and  ^Esop  were  the  same  individual,  and  this  view 
is  of  late  gaining  ground.  See  the  excellent  articles  in 
the  Ewjlish  Cychp,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  and 
Hammer-Purgstall,  Literaiurgesch.  der  A  raheVt  i,  31  sq. 

LoUarda  or  Lol(l)harda,  originally  the  name  of 
a  monastic  society  which  arose  at  Antwerp  about  1300, 
and  the  members  of  which  devoted  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  dying  with  pestilential  disorders 
(see  Celijtes),  was  afterwards  applied  to  those  who, 
during  the  closing  fMUt  of  the  14tb  and  a  large  part  of 
the  succeeding  century,  were  credited  with  adhering  to 
the  religious  views  maintained  by  WicklifTe  (q.  v.). 

Origin  of  the  Name, — Great  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
ists among  scholars  on  the  origin  of  the  name  LoUard. 
Some  have  supposed  that  there  existed  a  person  of  such 
a  name  in  Germany,  who,  differing  in  many  points  from 
the  Church  of  Kcme,  made  converts  to  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines, and  thus  originated  an  independent  sect  about 
1315  (see  Gen.  Biof/,  Diet,  art.  Lollard,  Walter),  and  for 
this  heretical  step  was  burned  alive  at  Cologne  in  1822. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  leader  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  sect  than  gave  a  name  to  it, 
just  as  in  the  Prognotticatio  of  Johannes  Lychtenberger 
(a  work  ver>'  popular  in  (vermany  towards  the  close  of 
the  15th  century)  great  weight  is  attached  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  one  Keynard  Lollard  (Keynhardus  Lolhardus), 
who  was,  no  doubt,  so  called  from  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged.  Others  believe  that  it  was  applied  to  the 
Cellites  because  of  their  practice  of  singing  dirges  at 
funerals — the  Low-German  word  loUen  or  lullen  signi- 
fying to  sing  softly  or  slowly.  Another  derivation  of 
the  word  is  that  which  makes  it  an  epithet  of  reproach. 
In  papal  bulls  and  other  documents  it  is  used  as  synon- 
ymous virtually  with  loUia^  the  tares  commingled  with 
the  wheat  of  the  Church.  In  this  sense  we  meet  with 
it  (A.D.  1382)  even  before  Wickliffe  s  death.  Still  an- 
other  suggestion  comes  from  a  correspondent  of  "  Notes 
and  Queries*'  (March  27, 1852),  who.  quoting  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Heda's  history,  cites  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  bishop  Florentius  de  Wevelichovcn  ''caused  the 
bones  of  a  certain  Matthew  liollacrt  to  be  burned,  and 
his  ashes  to  be  dispersed,"  etc.  The  corrcsjiondeut  re- 
marks that  from  a  note  on  this  passage,  where  reference 
is  made  to  Pratctdus  and  Walsingham,  it  is  evident  that 
Hcda  is  speaking  of  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Lol- 
lards. The  name  Ixdiaert  would,  of  course,  indicate  t  hat 
the  name  of  the  English  sect  was  derived  from  a  Dutch 
heretic,  buried  at  I'trecht,  and  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
boring region.  With  much  more  reason  the  origin  of 
the  wonl  I>ollard  has  been  traced  of  late  to  the  Latin 
lolUirdttSy  by  a  comparison  of  the  later  English  LolUtnl 
with  the  old  English  loller^  used  by  Chaucer  and  Lango- 
land.  Says  Wliitaker  (in  his  edition  of  Pif-rs  Pfow- 
man,  p.  1 54  sq.) :  **  Any  reader  of  early  Engli.*h  knows 
that  Lollard  Ls  the  late  English  spelling  of  the  Latin 
loliardus.  But  what  is  loUardusi  It  is  a  Ij&tin  spell- 
ing of  the  old  English  lolkr,  used  by  Chaucer  and 
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Langeland.  The  real  meaning  of  loUer  is  one  who  lolU 
about,  a  vagabond;  ami  it  wafl  equally  applied,  at  first  ^ 
to  the  WickliffitC8  and  to  the  heyyiivf  friars  ....  [Ifeg- 
huiiiD  (q.  V.")].  But,  before  long,  toller  was  purposely 
confused  with  the  I^tin  lolium^  by  a  kind  of  pun.  The 
derivation  of  loUer  from  to  loll  rests  on  no  slight  au- 
thority. It  is  most  distinctly  discussed  and  explained, 
and  its  etymology  declared  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Langeland  himself,  who  lived  at  the  time  it  came  into 
use." 

English  Lollards, — Whatever  be  the  derivation  of 
the  word  Lollard,  certain  it  is  that  by  this  name  alone 
the  followers  of  John  Wickliffc  ((i.  v.)  were  always  desig- 
nated, who,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  reformatory  move- 
ments of  the  bold  English  churchman  (about  A.D.  18G0), 
consisted  of  the  "  Poor  Priests"  (q.  v.),  a  class  called  to- 
gether by  Wickliffe  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
(irt)spel  into  the  remotest  hamlets,  and  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  begffing  friars  (see  Begiiakds),  who 
were  then  strolling  over  the  country,  preaching  instead 
of  the  Word  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  the  history  of 
the  Trojan  War  (compare  D'Aubigne,  Hist,  of  the  Ref- 
ormation,  v,  91  »q.).  For  some  time  the  mendicant  or- 
ders, which  had  first  entereil  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  preceding  century,  had  been  the  object  of  attack, 
both  by  the  people  and  the  clergy,  for  their  rapacious 
and  shameless  conduct.  Indeed,  so  much  was  the  coun- 
try disturbed  by  the  \'iolence  and  vices  of  swarms  of 
these  sanctimonious  vagabonds  that  the  ancient  reconls 
often  speak  of  their  arrest.  WicklifTc's  opposition  to 
such  a  class  of  persons  could  not  but  have  secured  him 
the  general  res()ect  and  commendation  of  the  i)eople. 
Not  so,  however,  when,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  mendicants,  he  instituted  the  *'  Poor  Priests,"  who, 
not  content  with  mere  polemics,  preached  the  great  mys- 
tery of  godliness,  and  became  so  greatly  the  favorites  of 
the  people  that  the  clergy  w^ere  threatened  to  be  left 
without  any  attendants  at  their  churches,  preference  be- 
ing shown  to  the  poor  priests,  preaching  in  the  fields, 
in  some  church-yard,  or  in  the  market-places.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  after  Wickliffe*s  appointment  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  that  anv  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  Lollards  as  a  sect  afterwards  maintained,  and  which 
caused  his  pnisecution  by  the  papists,  were  advocated 
and  propagated.  It  is  true,  even  as  early  as  1357,  Wick- 
liffe had  published  a  work  against  the  covetousness  of 
Komc  {The  Uist  Age  of  the  Church)^  and  in  1305  had 
vindicated  Edward  Ill's  resistance  to  the  claim  of  Ur- 
ban V  of  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  granted  to  the  pa- 
pacy by  king  John  (see  Ukban  V;  Exgi,ani>);  but  it 
was  not  until  (in  1372)  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  D.D., 
ami  entered  \x\WTi  his  work  at  Oxford  University  by  able 
and  emphatic  testimony  against  the  abuses  of  the  pa- 
pacy, that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity  of  the  Eng- 
lish prelates,  and,  in  consetiuence,  came  to  stand  forth 
the  advocate  of  reform  and  the  leader  of  a  movement 
for  this  purpose.  Nor  did  the  success  of  hU  course 
slacken  in  the  least  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  uni- 
versity and  his  retirement  to  the  small  parish  of  Lut- 
terworth. Everywhere  those  persons  who  had  come 
under  his  influence  or  been  converted  by  his  writings 
were  biuily  engaged  in  disseminating  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught.  His  followers  were  to  l>c  found 
among  all  classes  of  the  population.  Some,  like  the 
iluke  of  I^ncaster,  lord  Percy,  and  CliffDrd,  may  have 
been  attached  to  WicklifTe's  views  mainly  by  their  po- 
litical sympathies,  but  the  great  mass  of  his  adiierents 
were  such  upon  religious  grounds.  The  examinations 
of  th(»se  who,  during  the  generation  that  followed  his 
death  (13H0,  were  arrested  or  punished  as  heretics,  indi- 
cate the  common  doctrinal  position  which  they  almost 
uniformlv  maintained.  It  was  substantiallv  identical 
with  that  taken  by  WicklilTe  hi  his  writings.  The  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  religious  matters, 
the  rejection  of  transubstantiation,  the  futile  nature  of 
pilgrimages,  auricular  confession,  etc.,  the  impiety  of 
image- worship,  the  ideiitLlcation  of  the  papal  hierarchy 


with  Antichrist,  the  entire  Bufficiency  of  Christ  as  a 
Saviour,  without  the  need  of  priestly  offices  in  the  mass, 
or  any  elaborate  ceremonial — such  were  the  points  upon 
which  they  were  pronounced  heretical,  and,  as  such,  per^ 
secuted  and  condemned. 

Up  to  1382,  through  the  events  of  the  time,  the  great 
schism  of  the  papacy,  the  indignation  excited  in  Eng- 
land by  papal  encroachments,  the  scandalous  conduct  of 
many  among  the  prelates  and  dei^,  Wickliffe,  as  well 
as  his  followers,  had  been  left  comparatively  unmolest- 
ed, and  he  himself  even  escaped  altogether.  Not  so, 
however,  his  followers,  who  were,  near  the  time  of  his 
death,  rapidly  augmenting  all  over  EnglamL  The  tes- 
timony of  Knigliton  and  Walsingham  indicates  the  rapid 
spread  of  WicklifTe's  opinions,  though  there  may  be  some 
exaggeration  in  the  remark  of  the  former  to  the  effect 
that  **  nearly  every  other  man  in  England  was  a  Lol- 
lard." In  1382,  however,  more  decided  action  was  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
vening of  a  council  by  archbishop  Courtney.  By  it  ten 
of  Wickliffe's  articles  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and 
twenty-four  as  erroneous.  The  archbishop  issued  his 
mandate,  forbidding  any  man,  "of  what  estate  or  condi- 
tion soever,"  to  hold,  teach,  preach,  or  defend  the  aforesaid 
heresies  and  errors,  or  any  of  them,  or  even  allow  them  « 
to  be  preached  or  favored,  publicly  or  ])rivately.     Each  .^ 

bishop  and  priest  was  exhorted  to  become  an  ^  inquisi 

tor  of  heretical  pravity,"  and  the  neglect  of  the  man 

date  was  threatened  with  the  severest  censures  of  ex —  ^ 
commtmication.  This  measure  took  effect  at  Oxfonl^^ 
where  the  chancellor,  Robert  Rygge,  was  inclined  to  fa  ,^ 
vor  Wickliffe's  opinions,  and  the  proctors,  John  Huut 
man  and  Walter  Dish,  were  in  sympathy  with  him. 
sermon  by  Philip  Ke|)pyngdon,  which  they  had  allowc 
and  in  which  Wickliffe's  views  were  defended,  subjcctc 
them  to  suspicion.  They  were  summoned  before  tl 
archbishop,  and  with  some  difficulty  escaped  on 
mission.  The  chancellor  was  requiretl  to  put  Wicklif 
adherents  to  a  purgation  or  cause  them  to  abjurp, 
lishing  before  the  university  the  condemnation  of 
conclusions.  His  reply  was  that  be  durst  not  do  it 
fear  of  death.  "  Wliat !"  exclaimed  the  archbishopp 
Oxford  such  a  nestler  and  favorer  of  heresies  that 
cat  holic  trut h  cannot  be  publishetl  V"  At  the  same  t ime; 
by  the  archbishop's  authority,  Nicholas  Hereford,  FAi^ 
ip  Reppyngdon,  John  Ashton,  and  I^wrence  Bederooi, 
whose  names  were  associated  with  Wickliffe's,  were  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  preaching  before  the  univerutr, 
and  suH|)ended  from  ever>'  scholastic  act.  The  cbsocrJ- 
lor  himself  was  addressed  as  "  somewhat  inclined  ifld 
still  inclining  to  the  aforesaid  conclusions  so  condeno- 
ed,"  and,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication, be 
was  enjoined  to  permit  no  one  in  the  university  to  tesch 
or  defend  the  obnoxious  doctrines.  The  injunctkn  of 
the  archbishop  was  enforced  by  the  command  of  the 
royal  council. 

In  the  early  months  of  1382  the  king  had  fiTwrf 
the  persecution  of  heretics.  On  the  petition  of  tbe 
archbishop,  he  had  allowed  him  and  his  suffragso^"^ 
arrest  and  imprison,  either  in  their  own  prisons,  or  tfT 
other  if  they  please,  all  and  everj'  such  person  and  p*^ 
sons  as  bhall  either  privily  or  openly  preach  or  on*" 
tain"  the  condemned  conclusions.  The  persons  lhi» ^ 
rested  might,  moreover,  be  detained  "till  sach  tin*  * 
they  shall  re[>ent  them  and  amend  them  of  such  (iTOi*' 
oiiH  and  heretical  pravities."  The  officers  and  vA^ 
of  the  king  were  also  required  to  obey  and  humbly  •*' 
tend  the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans  in  the  execati<* 
of  their  ])rocesa.  But  the  king  declined  to  iuterf!n^ 
Even  this,  however,  did  not  satisiTy  the  archbishop.  Tb* 
excommunicated  Hereford  had  escaped  from  prison, «* 
the  prelate,  disappf>inted  of  his  victim,  a^ed  the  kio^ 
to  issue  letters  for  his  apprehension.  On  Ashton**  trill 
in  London,  the  citizens  broke  open  the  doors  erf  the  coo- 
cUive,  forcing  the  archbishop  to  comptete  his  [unxtf' 
elsewhere.  But  popular  sympathy  was  weak  to  n** 
the  organized  efforts  of  a  powerful  hierazchy,largdy^ 
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cupying  the  most  lesponsible  posts  of  government,  and 
bold  enough  (Hvinay's  Rep,  Gov,)  to  forge  or  interpo- 
late parliamentary  records,  of  which  they  had  ttie  con- 
truL  Some  of  the  accused,  like  Keppyngdon  and  Here- 
ford, recanted,  and  became  the  most  virulent  persecu- 
tors of  their  former  sympathizers.  Others,  according 
to  Walden,  who  mentions  William  Swinderby,  Walter 
Brute,  William  Thorpe,  and  others,  whose  names  figure 
iu  Fox's  "  Martyrs,"  fled  the  realm.  If  Swinderby  was 
one  of  the  refugees,  he  soon  returned.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  or  his  associates  went  farther  than  to  Wales 
or  Scotland.  In  1389  he  was  arraigned  before  the  bish- 
op of  Lincoln,  and  chargeil  with  heresy.  Forced  to  re- 
cant, he  withdrew  to  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  Here  he 
was  again  arrested  as  a  **  truly  execrable  offender  of  the 
new  sect  vulgarly  called  Lollards."  The  issue,  so  far  \ 
aa  episcopal  authority  was  concerned,  could  not  remain 
doubtful.  Swinderby  was  found  guilty,  pronounced  a 
heretic,  and  to  be  shunned  by  all.  From  this  sentence 
be  appealed  to  the  king  and  counciL 

We  have  no  subsequent  reconl  of  Swinderby.  Foxe 
RipfKiscft  him  to  have  been  burned  in  1399.  In  1398, 
Walter  Brute,  another  Lrjllard,  a  layman,  was  arrested, 
tnd,  after  a  tedious  trial,  was  forced  to  recant.  In  1895 
Jbe  alarm  of  heresy  was  again  sounded.  There  was  an 
i|^rebension  that  Parliament  would  take  some  action 
n  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Lollards.  A  bidl  of  Boni- 
•oe  IX  was  issued,  inciting  the  bishop  of  Hereford 
igminst  the  obnoxious  sect,  and  urging  him  to  stimu- 
ite  the  orthodox  zeal  of  the  king.  The  king  was  at 
be  time  absent  in  Ireland,  but  Tindale  states  that  intel- 
j^nce  of  what  had  transpired  was  sent  him,  and  his 
nmediate  return,  with  a  view  to  repress  the  boldness 
r  the  Lollanls,  was  strenuously  urged.  Nor  was  the 
\n^  backward  in  responding  to  the  petitions  of  the 
nchbishop  and  the  exhortations  of  the  pope.  Reciting 
is  former  commission  to  the  bishops  and  their  suffra- 
■ns,  giving  them  authority  to  arrest  and  imprison,  he 
ctended  this  authority,  by  which  the  biiihop  of  Herefoni 
as  adlowed  to  arrest  William  Swinderby  and  Stephen 
ell,  vrho  had  fled  to  the  borders  of  Wales ;  while  sev- 
-al  of  the  leading  members  of  Parliament  were  direct- 

I  to  have  it  proclaimed,  wherever  they  thought  meet, 
lat  no  man  of  any  condition  within  the  said  diocese 
KHild,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  he  had,  "  make 
r  levy  any  conventicles,  assemblies,  or  confederacies  by 
ny  color,"  and  that,  if  any  one  should  transgress  this 
lie,  he  should  be  seized,  imprisoned,  and  safely  kept 

II  ffurrendered  to  the  order  of  the  king  and  council. 
During  this  time,  while  special  attention  was  drawn 

»  the  dianger  apprehended  from  Parliament,  the  1^1- 
Lrda  were  spreading  their  doctrines  in  other  parts  of 
tie  kingdom.  At  Leicester  and  its  neighborhood  they 
md  made  soch  progress  that  several  of  their  leaders, 
i^ht  of  whom  are  mentioned  by  Foxe  by  name,  were 
enounced  to  the  archbishop  on  his  visitation  as  here- 
icau  They  were  summoned  the  next  day  to  appear 
efure  him  and  answer  to  the  charge.  But  they  *^  hid 
hemselves  away  and  appeared  not."  They  were  there- 
^^e  publicly  denounced  as  excommunicate  in  several  of 
**•  parish  churches.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  whole 
own  iA  Leicester,  and  all  the  churches  in  the  same, 
^^T^  interdicted  so  long  as  any  of  the  excommunicated 
*^uld  remain  within  the  same,  and  "till  all  the  I>ol- 
^'^  of  the  town  should  return  and  amend  fn>m  such 
||**'^e8  and  errors,  obtaining  at  the  said  archbishop's 
"•p«l8  the  benefit  of  absolution." 

Jfhe  compact  between  the  leading  representatives  of 
^^  eoclesiaatical  and  civil  power  which  marked  ttie  ac- 
**^*ion  of  Henry  IV  to  the  throne  was  soon  sealed  by 
JJ'Uamentaiy  legislation.  To  prevent  the  spread  of 
Jr^  I^lhutls,  and  to  suppress  their  meetings,  which  were 
^^^^bed  as  confederacies  to  stir  up  sedition  and  insur- 
^^'^^ion  CCrabb's  Hintory  of  English  Law,  p.  834),  it  was 
^J^^ined  that  if  persons,  sentcntially  convict,  refused  to 
^^'le  their  opinions,  such  persons  were  to  be  left  to  the 
^'ilar  arm.     In  auch  cases  evidence  was  to  be  given 


to  the  diocesan  or  his  commissary,  and  the  sheriT,  mayw 
or,  and  bailiff  were,  after  sentence  promulgated,  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  in  a  high  place,  before  the  people,  to 
cause  them  to  be  burnt.  The  law  did  not  remain  a 
dead  letter.  It  was  not  long  before  a  victim  was  found. 
The  ecclesiastics  were  only  too  zealous  for  an  example 
that  might  strike  terror  among  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  Londoners,  who  were  "  not  right  believers  in 
(vod,  nor  in  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers;  sustain- 
ers  of  the  Lollards,  depravers  of  religious  men,  with- 
holders  of  tythes,"  etc.  The  victim  selected  was  "  one 
William  Sautre,  a  good  man  and  a  faithful  priest,  in- 
flamed with  zeal  for  true  religion,"  who  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1401  retiuired  that  he  might  be  heard  for  the 
commodity  of  the  whole  realm.  The  suspicions  of  the 
bishops  were  excited,  and  he  was  summoned  l)efore  the 
ecclesiastical  court.  His  views  were  in  substance  those 
of  the  Lollards.  He  was  at  first  induced  to  recant,  but 
after  his  previous  trial  before  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was 
known,  as  well  as  his  submission  and  subsequent  re- 
lapse, there  was  no  disposition  to  show  him  mercy.  By 
the  king's  order, "  in  some  public  and  open  place  within 
the  liberties  of  the  city"  of  London,  he  was  "  committed 
to  the  fire."  So  bold  a  measure,  not  frequent  in  Eng- 
lish history,  naturally  terrified  the  Lollards.  They  kept 
themselves  secret  from  the  eyes  of  the  bishops.  To  the 
king  they  could  no  longer  look  with  confidence  or  the 
hoi>e  of  relief.  The  son  of  Wickliffe's  patron  had  be- 
come the  tool  of  the  bishops.  His  usurped  power  was 
sustained  by  their  alliance.  As  the  hopes  of  relief  from 
the  bunlens  of  taxation  which  had  been  inspired  by  the 
pnimises  made  at  his  accession  began  to  die  out,  his  pop- 
ularity waned.  Complaints  were  heard  from  various 
quarters.  The  old  partisans  of  Kichard  II  began  to 
murmur,  and,  to  retain  his  throne  in  security,  Henry 
IV  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  more  and  more  into 
the  arms  of  the  Church,  and  concede  ever^'thing  which 
the  prelates  might  demand.  The  "  cruel  constitution" 
of  archbishop  Arundel  was  the  fitting  ecclesiastical  coun- 
teri>art  of  the  civil  statute  that  legalized  the  burning 
of  the  LoUards.  It  forbade  any  one  to  preach, "  whether 
within  the  Church  or  without,  in  English,"  except  by 
episcopal  sanction.  Schoolmasters  and  teachers  were 
to  intermingle  with  their  instructions  nothing  contrary 
to  the  determination  of  the  Church.  No  book  or  trea- 
tise of  Wickliffe  was  to  be  read  in  schools,  halls,  hospi- 
tals, or  other  places  whatsoever.  No  man  hereafter,  by 
his  own  authority,  should  trang^late  any  text  of  the 
Scripture  into  F^nglish  or  any  other  tongue,  by  way  of  a 
book,  tract,  or  treatise.  No  one  should  presume  to  dis- 
pute upon  articles  determined  by  the  Church  contained 
in  the  decrees,  decretals,  etc.  Every  warden,  provost, 
or  roaster  of  every  college,  or  principal  of  every  hall 
within  the  University  of  Oxford,  was,  at  least  once  ev- 
ery month,  to  inquire  diligently  in  the  college  with 
which  he  was  connected  whether  any  scholar  or  inhab- 
itant thereof  had  proposed  or  defended  anything  con- 
trary to  the  determinations  of  the  Church,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  duty  in  this  respect  was  to  be  visited  by  depriva- 
tion, expulsion,  and  the  greater  excommunication. 

But  all  the  precautions  of  the  bishops  and  the  se- 
verity of  persecuting  laws  were  ineffectual  to  suppress 
the  hated  opinions.  Fox  narrates  the  examination  of 
William  Thorpe  (1407)  and  the  burning  of  John  Badby 
(1409).  The  latter  event  seems  to  have  created  sym- 
pathy for  the  Ix>llards  on  the  part  of  the  Commons.  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  IV  (1410)  they  prayed  that 
persons  arrested  under  the  obnoxious  statute  might  be 
bailed  and  make  their  purgation,  and  that  they  might 
be  arrested  by  none  but  sheriffs  and  lay  officers.  This 
petition,  however,  diti  not  secure  the  royal  approval. 
The  influence  and  support  of  the  Church  would  doubt- 
less have  been  lost  to  the  king  if  he  had  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Commons.  Other  meaj^ures  which  they 
proposed,  designed  to  set  limits  to  eccle.oia^tical  usurpa- 
tion, while  they  gave  unequivocal  evi<lrnce  of  the  un- 
changed spirit  of  the  nation,  met  with  little  more  succeaa 
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In  1418  Henry  IV  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  TTenry 
V.  The  change,  however,  did  not  open  any  brij;hter 
prospect  to  the  persecuted  Lollards.  The  be^nning 
of  this  reign  was  signalized  by  a  new  triumph  of  the 
Church.  The  king  surrendered  his  friend,  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  lord  Oobham,  to  tlie  machinations  of  his  perse- 
cutors.  He  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  arraigned  before 
the  archbishop  and  his  assessors,  pronounced  a  heretic, 
and  excommunicated.  His  offence  was  regarded  as  of 
t-he  most  aggravated  character.  He  was  not  only  him- 
self heretically  inclined,  but  he  had  employed  his  wealth 
and  influence  to  supixtrt  Lollard  preachers,  and  tran- 
scribe and  disperse  heretical  books.  >So  powerful  and 
bold  was  the  organized  conspiracy  of  the  priesthood 
against  him  that  the  king  did  not  venture  to  interfere 
in  his  behalf.  He  was  abandoned  to  his  fate,  but  by 
some  means  escaped  from  prison,  and  only  some  years 
later  was  arrested,  and  subjected  to  the  tardy  but  sure 
vengeance  of  his  persecutors^  It  was  not  only  by  his 
surrender  of  h>rd  Cobham  that  the  new  monarch  signal- 
ised Ids  subser\'ience  to  the  interests  of  the  hierarcliy. 
In  his  tirst  Parliament  a  law  was  enacted  against  the 
Lollards,  who  were  considered  as  the  principal  disturb- 
ers of  the  peace  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  uniting,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  states,  in 
confederacies  to  destroy  the  king  and  all  other  estates 
of  the  realm.  Hence  idl  magistrates,  from  the  chancel- 
lor to  the  sheriffs  of  cities  and  towns,  were  required,  on 
entering  oflii^,  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  use 
their  whole  power  and  diligence  to  destroy  all  heresies 
and  errors,  commonly  called  lollardies,  and  assist  the 
ordinaries  and  their  commissaries  as  often  as  required 
by  them.  It  was  moreover  enacteil  '*  that  whatsoever 
they  were  that  should  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  mother 
tongue  (which  was  then  called  Wickliffe's  learning) 
should  forfeit  land,  cattle,  body,  life,  and  goods  from 
their  heirs  forever,  and  so  be  condemneil  for  heretics  to 
(ifMl,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and  most  arrant  traitors  to 
the  land.*^  No  sanctuary'  or  privileged  ground  within 
the  realm,  though  permitted  to  thieves  and  munlerers, 
should  shelter  them.  lu  case  of  relapse  after  pardon 
they  should  l>e  hanged  as  traitors  against  the  king,  and 
then  burned  as  heretics  against  (vod.* 

The  terror  inspired  by  such  executions  and  enact- 
ments dnive  many  into  exile.  They  fled,  says  Fox, 
"into  Germany,  France.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  into  the 
wilds  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  working  there 
many  marvels  against  their  false  kingdom  too  long  to 
write.*'  It  was,  (»f  course,  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  who  had  most  to  apprehend,  and  who 
were  the  first  to  flee.  Those  who  remained  behind  be- 
longed very  largely  to  the  middle  or  the  lower  class. 
From  time  to  time  we  meet  with  the  name  of  some 
more  eminent  offender,  and,  from  the  precautions  taken 
by  their  persecutors^  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  con- 
tinued energy  as  well  as  existence  of  the  Lollards.  Ijtch- 
Icr,  in  the  ZtUschriflfiir  Uixt,  Thtoi,  (1853,  vol.  iv),  has 
traced  the  evidences  of  their  presence  and  influence  in 
England  down  to  the  date  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 
The  precious  legacy  of  the  Lollard  faith  was  transmit- 
ted, along  with  MS.  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and 
Lollanl  IxHiks,  from  generation  to  gcnerat  ion ;  and  among 
the  English  martyrs,  just  befcirc  as  well  as  after  the 
commentrenjcnt  of  the  Keformation,  there  were  several 
who  might  most  appropriately  In;  denonkinateii  Lollards. 
The  prevalence  of  their  views  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  loth  centurv  is  attested  bv  the  elaborate  effort 
which  Ueginald  Peatrock,  successively  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  and  of  Chichei«ter.  made  to  refute  them.  His 
earlier  years  had  In^n  spent  in  Ix)ndon.  in  the  work  of 
instruction,  and  here  he  had  l)ecome  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Lollards,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
were  maintaine<l.  With  great  ingenuity,  and  with  a 
commendable  {latience,  he  undertook  their  refutation, 
giving  tf;  this  method  tlie  decided  preference  over  chains, 
prison,  and  the  stake.  Convicted  at  length  himself  of 
hoMing  heretical  (opinions,  and  removed  from  the  epis- 


copal office,  he  spent  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  in 
prison,  and  by  some,  although  unwarrantably,  was  re- 
garded as  a  Ix>llard.  On  some  points  his  views,  indeed, 
approximate<l  to  those  of  the  hated  sect,  but  his  writ- 
ings derive  their  hisu^rical  value  from  the  exhibition 
which  they  make  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the 
liollanls,  or  ''  Bible-men,"  as  he  sometimes  calls  them, 
and  the  evidence  which  thev  afford  of  their  extensive 
acceptance^  Here  we  see  that  for  nearly  two  full  gen- 
erations the  same  doctrinal  views  which  had  been  ao- 
ceple<l  by  the  immediate  followers  of  Wickliffe  were  still 
retained  by  their  successors,  and  during  the  two  gener- 
ations which  followed  they  underwent  no  material 
change.  Thus,  when  the  English  Keformation  of  the 
IGth  centurv  commenced,  it  derived  a  new  impulse  from 
the  earlier  lydlard  movement  wliich  it  was  destined  to 
absorb  into  itself.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  fancy  which  has  led 
writers  like  Leclilcr  to  assert  an  important  and  vital 
connection  between  the  Ix>llardism  of  the  15th  and  the 
Puritanism  of  the  IGth  centurj'.     (E.  H.  G.) 

JSrottish  fAtUards, — Lollardism  was  bv  no  means  con- 
Hned  to  the  soutliem  portion  of  the  British  Islands^  It 
penetrated  also  into  Scotland,  and  in  the  real  home  of 
the  CuUets  (q.  v.) — the  land  where  a  simple  and  prim- 
itive form  of  Christianity  had  been  established,  while 
among  her  southern  neighbors  Rome  presented  a  vast 
accumulation  of  superstitions,  and  was  arrayed  in  her 
well-known  pomp — received  the  countenance  of  those 
whose  position  and  influence  were  well  calculated  to  aid 
in  its  dissemination  among  a  people  that  had  freely  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  religious  reformation  so  prevalent 
among  the  English  in  the  14th  century,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  Kichanl  II,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  statut«  of  pramunire  (A.D.  1389).  More  |>)aniou- 
larly  rapid  was  the  spread  of  the  reformatory'  sfiirit  in 
Scotland  in  the  western  districts,  those  of  Kyle,  Carriok, 
and  Cunningham,  and  hence  the  surname  for  the  Scotch 
I»llards,  lAiilnrds  o/Kyle^  as  they  were  oftentimes  call- 
ed. The  clergy,  aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
their  state  of  profligacy  and  ease,  at  last,  in  the  liegin- 
ning  of  the  15th  century,  made  o{K*n  war  upon  these  si- 
lent antagonists.  The  first  to  suffer  from  the  persecu- 
tion which  they  inaugurated  was  a  certain  J«)hn  }{esby. 
an  English  priest  who  hail  fled  northward  from  perse- 
cution, and  in  the  land  of  refuge  also  was  fast  making 
converts  to  his  cause.  The  leading  authority  and  influ- 
ence in  the  land  was  at  this  time  the  see  of  St.Andivws 
(compare  Dean  Stanley's  Lectures  on  tkf  Ecdef,  HUtory 
of  Hcotlimd^  p.  45),  over  which  bishop  Henry  Wardlaw 
was  now  presiding.  By  his  interference  Resby  was  tried- 
before  Dr.  Laurence  de  Lindoris,  afterwards  professor  of 
common  law  at  St.  Andrews,  and  on  his  refusal  to 
tract  his  views  about  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
ricular  conft^ssion,  transubstantiation,  etc,  was  Immt  a 
Perth  in  1405  or  1407.  According  to  Pinkerton,  such 
scene  was  unknown  bc'fore  in  Scotland.  The  bumin 
of  Resby  is  given  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  flf^ 
teenth  liook  of  the  tScotir/ironicnn,  Still  these  opinion 
continued  to  extend,  especially  in  the  south  and  w 
of  Scotland.  The  regent,  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  wi 
known  to  be  op|>osed  to  the  Lollards;  and  though  kin 
James  1  was  by  no  means  blind  to  prevailing  abuses  i 
the  Church,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  during  h 
reign,  in  14*25,  by  which  bishops  were  required  to  ma 
inquisition  in  their  dii>ceses  for  hererics,  in  order  th 
they  might  undergo  condign  punishment.  This 
was  soon  to  be  put  in  force.  In  1438  another  vict 
for  the  stake  was  secured  in  the  person  of  Paul  Craw 
Crawar,  a  physician  of  Prague,  who  had  sought  refi 

from  |>orsecution  in  Scotland.    As  he  made  i»  secret 

his  I^illard  or  Hussite  opinions,  he  was  arraigned  bel— ■ 
Lindoris  and  condemned  to  the  flamea.    After  this  tL 
we  hear  but  little  of  Lollardism  for  qnite  a  long 

With  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  bowe 
judge  from  the  energy  of  the  papists,  it  must  have 
apparent  again  in  a  more  prominent  manner,  and 
this  period  dates  one  of  the  aevereat  (tfrdigfoof 
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cutioos.  In  1494,  Robert  Blacater,  the  first  archbishop 
of  GUsgow,  soufcht  to  display  bia  zeal  for  the  Church 
hy  a  wholesale  attack  on  the  pious  followers  of  Lollard- 
ism.  Accordingly,  thirty  suspected  persona,  both  male 
and  female,  were  summoned  before  the  king  (James  IV) 
and  the  great  council.  Among  them  were  Reid  of  Bar- 
skimming,  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  Campbell  of  Newmills, 
Shaw  of  Polkemmet,  Helen  Chalmers,  lady  Polkillie,  and 
Isabel  Chalmers,  lady  Stairs.  According  to  Knox  (IJis- 
tory  of  the  H^formation^  p.  2),  their  indictment  contained 
thirty-four  diiferent  articles,  which  he  informs  us  are 
preserved  in  the  Register  of  Glasgow.  Among  the  chief 
of  these  were,  that  images,  relics,  and  the  Virgin  are 
not  proper  objects  of  worsliip ;  that  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  sacrament  are  not  transubstantiated  into  the 
body  and  bluod  of  Christ;  that  no  priest  or  pope  can 
grant  absolutions  or  indulgences;  that  masses  cannot 
protit  the  dead;  that  miracles  have  ceased;  and  that 
priests  may  lawfully  marry.  Providentially  for  the 
Lollards  of  Kyle,  king  James  IV, "  a  monarch  who,  with 
all  his  faults,  had  yet  too  much  of  manliness  and  can- 
dor to  permit  his  judgment  to  be  greatly  swayed  by  the 
malignity  of  the  prelates,''  declined  to  be  a  persecutor 
of  any  of  his  people  for  such  moderate  reason,  and  dis- 
missed the  prisoners  with  an  admonition  to  l)eware  of 
new  doctrines,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  faith 
of  the  Church.  It  b  by  many  believed,  however,  that 
one  particular  reason  why  king  James  IV  abstained  from 
inflicting  any  punishment  on  these  Lollards  of  Kyle  was 
their  influence  and  the  wide  spread  of  the  doctrines  they 
adhered  to,  and  that  "divers  of  them  were  his  great  fa- 
miliars*' (compare  Lea,  HUt.  Sacerdotal  Celibaqf,  p.  508 ; 
Hetherington,  Hi»t,  Ch,  of  Scotland^  i,  34  sq.). 

Literature, — Much  information  concerning  the  I>ol- 
lards  may  be  derived  from  the  lives  of  WicklifTe  by 
Lewis,  Le  Bas,  and  especially  Vaughan.  Fox,  in  his 
Martyrology^  often  presents  very  disconnected  docu- 
ments exceedingly  valuable.  Walsingham  {Chronica), 
Knighton,  and  Waldeu  have  contributed  important  evi- 
dence, although  by  no  means  favorable,  which  subse- 
quent writers  have  used.  The  fuller  hist^tries  of  Eng- 
land, as  Rapin«  for  instance,  present  some  leading  facts 
concerning  the  Lollards  in  connection  with  contempo- 
rary political  movements.  The  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  later  Lollanls  is  found  in  articles  by  Lech- 
ler  in  the  Hutor,  Zeitschri/}  for  1853  and  1854.  'He  has 
given  citations  from  works  hitherto  unpublished,  which 
he  examined  in  the  libraries  of  the  English  universities. 
See  also  Wilkins,  Conrt/ta  Magrue  Britarmica  (London, 
1737,  iii) ;  Turner,  History  ofEn^tnd  during  the  Middle 
Afffs ;  Weber,  Gesch,  d,  Kirchen  Re/,  in  (irogsbritarmien 
(1856),  voL  i ;  Neander,  Ch.  Ilistmy,  v,  141  sq. ;  Milman, 
/list,  of  IaxU  Christianity,  vii,  404  sq. ;  Mosheiro,  EccUs. 
Hist.  13th  cent.  p. 323;  14th  cent.  p. 381, 392, etc.;  15th 
cent.  p.  438  sq. ;  Shoberly,  Persecutions  of  Popery,  i,  135 
aq. ;  Ullmann,  Reform,  before  the  Reformation^  ii,  11, 14 ; 
Ebrard,  Kirchen  und  Dftgrnengesch.  ii,  300, 450,  462  sq. ; 
Ciillett,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss,  i,  370  sq.,  628,  In- 
dex f«»r  WicklifTe ;  Punchard,  Hist,  of  Congregatitmalism 
(N.  Y.  1865, 2  vols.  12mo),  i,  237  sq.  :*  Butler  ( C.  M.),  Ec- 
eles.  Hist,  second  series  (PhiladeL  1872,  8vo),  p.  365  sq., 
878, 381  sq.,  388 ;  Lea,  Hist,  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  p.  379 
aq. ;  KeicheU  Hist,  of  the  Roman  See  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
p.  571  sq. ;  Studien  u,  Kritiken,  1845,  iii,  594  sq. ;  1848,  i, 
169  sq.;  Chr.  Rev.  voL  viii;  Christ.  Remem.  1853  (Oct.), 
p.  415;  fMdies*  Repos.  1870  (Sept.).  p.  189  sq. 

IfOmbardCas),  Petrk,  a  very  noted  scholastic  the- 
ologian, derived  his  name  from  the  province  in  which  he 
was  bom,  near  Kovara,  in  Lombardy,  about  the  opening 
of  the  12th  century.  He  studied  at  Bologna,  Rheims, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris.  Here  he  acquired  a  great  rep- 
utation, was  made  flrst  professor  of  theology  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  subsequently  (in  1159)  appointed  bishop. 
He  died  in  the  French  capital  in  1164.  Lombardus  was 
<»iuiidered  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  day,  and  a  zeal- 
C3ua  priest.  His  principal  work,  Sententiarum  lihri  qua- 
^uor,  is  A  coUectioQ  of  mssages  from  the  fathers,  of 


which  he  attempted  to  conciliate  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions, somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  Gratian  at- 
tempted it  in  his  Dicret,  He  may  be  considered  as  tho 
first  author  who  collected  theological  doctrines  into  a 
complete  system,  and,  whatever  tiie  faults  of  his  work, 
it  is  the  foundation  of  scholastic  theology,  and  shows 
much  care  and  system.  It  became  the  text-book  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  obtained  for  him  the  title  of 
"Master  of  Sentences"  {Magister  Sententiarum),  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  scholastic  divines.  The 
work  was  first  published  at  Venice  (1477,  foL)  in  four 
parts,  each  divided  into  different  headings.  After  his 
death,  one  of  the  propositions  contained  in  it  (**  Christus, 
secundum  quod  est  homo,  non  est  aliquid*^)  was  con- 
demned by  pope  Alexander  III.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
others  have  written  commentaries  on  the  book.  He 
also  wrote  Commentaire  sur  les  Psaumes  (Paris,  1541, 
fol) '.^Commentaire  sur  les  Epitrts  de  St.  Paul  (1587, 
foL).  His  complete  works  were  published  at  Nurem- 
beiig  in  1478,  and  at  Basle  in  I486.  An  able  editor  was 
found  in  Aleaume,  who  published  Peter  the  Lombard's 
works  at  Louvain  in  1546.  The  best  edition  of  the  Sen- 
tences is  by  Antoine  Ghenart  (Louvain,  1567, 4to).  See 
Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  s.  v.;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Christian 
Dogmas  (Bohn's  edit.),  vol  ii  (see  Index) ;  Hefele,  Con- 
ciUengesch,  v,  545,  639, 785;  ^&xtN,  Alexander  III,  vol. 
iii ;  Dupin,  A  our.  BUblioth.  des  tmfiq.  EccUsiastiques,  xvi, 
45  sq. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircha^Lexikon,  vi,  583  sq. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Lombards.    See  Lomqobardi. 

Lombardy  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  North- 
em  Italy  which  formed  the  **  nucleus"  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lotigobardi  (q.  v.).  Incorporated  in  774  into 
the  Carlovingian  possessions,  it  became  an  independent 
kingdom  again  in  843,  though  it  was  not  entirely  sev- 
ered from  the  Prankish  monarchy  until  888.  It  now 
consisted  of  the  whole  of  Italy  north  of  the  Peninsula, 
with  the  exception  of  Savoy  and  Venice.  In  961  it  was 
annexed  to  the  German  empire,  and  its  territory  there- 
after gradually  lessened  by  the  formation  of  several 
small  but  independent  duchies  and  republics.  Through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  the  Lombards  were  compelled  to 
league  together  with  their  neighbors  to  retain  their  in- 
dependence from  the  German  emperors.  The  assump- 
tions of  Frederick  Barbarossa  they  successfully  defeated 
in  1176,  and  so  also  those  of  Frederick  II.  But  by  in- 
ternal dissensions  they  were  gradually  weakened,  and 
in  1540  Spain  finally  took  possession  of  Lombardy,  and 
held  it  until  about  1706,  when  it  fell  to  Austria,  and 
was  designated  "Austrian  Lombardy."  In  1796  it  be- 
came part  of  the  Cisslpine  republic,  but  in  1815  it 
was  restored  to  Austria,  and  annexed  politically  to 
the  newly-ac({uiretl  Venetian  territory  under  the  name 
of  the  Lorobardo-Venetiaii  kingdom.  This  union 
was  dissolved  in  1859  by  the  Italian  War,  Lombardy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Venetian  territory  (final- 
ly also  given  to  Italy  in  1866),  falling  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy.  There  is  now  no  political  divis. 
ion  called  lombardy,  the  country  having  been  par- 
celled out  into  the  provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Como,  Cremona,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Sondrio.  Its  total 
area  was  9086  English  square  miles,  with  a  population, 
in  1885,  of  3,460,824  souls,  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 
See  Italy. 

LombroBO,  Jacob,  a  noted  Jewish  writer  and  rab- 
bi of  Spanish  descent,  fiourished  in  Venice,  Italy,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  published  in  1639  a 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Old  Test,  in  Hebrew,  with  val- 
uable comments,  and  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  most 
difiicult  passages,  entitled  nns  tp  vk^'Q  (a  Handful 
of  Quiet).  He  also  wrote  a  polemic  against  Christianity. 
See  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth,  u.  s,  Sekten,  iii,  227 ;  Ftlrst, 
BiUioth.  Judaica,  ii,  254. 

Lom^nie  dk  Brirnxe,  I^tiennf.  Charles  db,  a 
very  celebrated  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Peris  in 
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1727.  He  renoanced  his  primogeniture  and  the  rig- 
on  of  military  glory  for  the  easy  honors  of  the  Church, 
and  became  a  great  and  powerful  opponent  of  the  Prot- 
estants. Promoted  in  1763  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tou- 
liNise,  he  aspiredf  it  would  seem,  to  the  part  of  a  Maza- 
rin  or  a  Richelieu  in  the  state,  without  possessing  either 
the  ability  or  the  unscrupulous  daring  necessary  to  iu 
Upon  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI  in  1775,  he  took  por^ 
ticular  pains  to  strike  against  the  Protestants,  but  it  was 
not  until  1787  that  he  gained  prominence  in  state  af- 
fairs. In  this  year,  after  figuring  in  a  commission  for 
the  reform  of  the  clergy,  and  coquetting  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  D'Alembert  and  the  encyclopsMlists,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  and,  hav- 
ing headed  the  party  by  whom  the  administration  of 
Calonne  was  overthrown,  he  succeeded  that  unft>rtunate 
as  minister,  adopted  his  plans,  and  proved  himself  just 
as  Incapable  of  executing  them.  An  excited  contest 
arose  between  the  king  and  Parliament,  and  resulted  in 
the  dismissal  of  the  latter  by  force  of  arms.  In  1788  he 
was  made  prime  minister,  and  was  also  promoted  to  the 
rich  archbishopric  of  Sens.  In  1791  he  was  offered  a 
cardinal's  hat,  but,  knowing  the  opposition  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  clergy,  he  declined  this  distinction.  In 
July,  1788,  he  was  compelled  by  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people  to  proceed  to  the  Convocation  of  the  states- 
general  for  the  month  of  May  following,  and  on  the  24th 
of  August  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  resided  for  a 
time  at  Nice,  but  the  cardinal's  hat  which  Pius  VI  be- 
stowed on  him  he  now  gratefully  accepted.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  took  the  oath  as  a  constitutional  bish- 
op, on  account  of  which  he  was  deprived  of  the  cardi- 
nal's hat.  He  was  nevertheless  arrested  Febnuiry  15, 
1 794,  and  died  of  apoplexy  the  same  nighu  See  Heroet^ 
PkitosopherSj  and  Courtiers  of  the  Time  of  Ijouis  XVI 
(London,  1863,  2  vols.  I'lmo);  Lacroix's  Pressens^,  Re- 
Ugion  arid  the  Reign  of  Terror,  p.  43, 124 ;  Droz,  ni$t,  du 
rtiffne  de  Louis  X  VI ;  Hoefcr,  iVotir.  Biog,  Genir,  xxxi, 
582  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

XiOmos,  in  Hindil  mythology,  is  the  first  created  be- 
ing, formed  by  Brahma  when  he  commenced  to  exist. 
He  immediatdy  concluded  to  devote  himself  only  to  the 
contemplation  of  divine  things,  ami,  in  order  to  be  un- 
disturbed, buried  himself  in  the  ground.  This  pleased 
the  gods  so  much  that  they  loaded  him  with  favors,  in- 
creased and  fixed  bis  power  and  piety,  and  assured  him 
a  duration  of  life  surpassing  even  that  of  Brahma  (q.v.). 
Lomus,  said  to  be  twenty  miles  long,  and  covered  with 
hair  all  over,  draws  out  a  hair  after  the  lapse  of  each 
cycle  Brahma  has  gone  through,  and  dies  only  after 
the  hut  hair  is  drawn.  See  VoUmer,  Mythol  Worterh, 
8.  v. 

Ldn,  JoHANN  Michael,  a  German  Protestant  jurist 
and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in 
1695.  He  studied  jurispnidence  at  Marburg,  became 
soon  known  as  an  essayist  on  questions  of  morals,  phi- 
losophy, and  theology,  which  he  treated  with  great  ease 
and  brilliancy,  although  occasionally  inaccurate  in  his 
statements  and  was  finally  appointed  president  of  the 
Council  of  Lingen  and  Tecklenburg.  He  died  in  1776. 
He  is  especially  known  for  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
union  of  the  different  Chrirttian  churches,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  evangelical  denominations.  He  sought  to  unite 
them  oil  into  one,  to  carry  out  indifferentism  towards 
«logmatic8  to  its  full  extent.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  wrote,  under  the  name  of  Gottlob  von  Friedenhcim, 
Kvanyelischer  Friedensiempel  mtch  d,Art  cL  ersten  Kirche 
(1724)  :—Von  Vereimguftif  d,  Protestanien  (1748)  :—/>?> 
nnziy  wahre  Religion  (1750).  These  works  brought 
him  into  a  long  controversy  with  Hoffmann,  Weickh- 
mann,  Brenner,  etc.,  and  his  attempts  at  establishing  a 
union  proved  fruitless.— Hcrzog,  Real-Encyklopadie,  viii, 
452 ;  IMerer,  Vnirersal-Ijexihm,  x,  463.     (J.  N.  P.) 

London  Mlasionary  Society.  See  Mission- 
art  SOCIKTIES. 

Long,  Jacques  Le.    See  Lb  Long. 


Long,  Roger,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  noted  ai 
an  astronomer,  was  bom  in  Norfolkshire  in  1680,  and 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  University, 
and  became  M.A.  in  1788.  He  was  honored  with  the 
chair  of  astronomy  by  his  alma  mater  in  1749,  and 
shortly  after  secured  the  rectory  of  BradwclL  He  died 
Dec  16, 1770.  Berides  his  Sermons  (1728  sq.),  he  pub- 
lished and  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Astronomy  (2  vols.  4to;  voL  i,  1742;  voL  ii,  1764).  See 
Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  American  Authors,  ii,  a.  v. ; 
Thomas,  Biog,  and  MgthoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Long,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist,  was 
bom  at  Exeter  in  1621.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter 
College,  and  about  1660  became  prebendary  of  Exeter 
cathedral,  from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1688  for  refua- 
ing  to  take  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary.  He  died  in 
1700.  Mr.  Long  published  a  Vindication  of  the  Primitive 
Christians  in  Point  of  Obedience  to  their  Prince  (1683) : — 
A  nswer  to  lA>cke's  Jirsi  Letter  on  Toleration  (1689) : —  Vox 
Cleri  on  A  Iterations  in  the  Liturgy  (1690) ;  and  a  Reriew 
ofDr,  Walker^s  Account  of  the  A  uthor  ofEikon  BasUike, 
See  Wood,  A  then,  Oron, ;  Thomas,  Dictionary  ofBiogra- 
phy  and  Mythology,  s.  v. 

Long  Brothers,  Thb  Four.  Among  the  leading 
men  of  the  spiritualists,  the  four  "  Long  Brothers'*  must 
not  be  overlooked :  Dioscorus,  Ammonius,  Eusebius,  and 
Euthymius,  who  were  as  distinguished  by  their  influ- 
ence as  they  were  eminent  in  stature.  The  secret  of 
their  power  was  in  their  inflexible  honesty,  combined 
with  hearty  and  unflinching  faith  in  the  system  of  their 
choice.    See  each  name. 

Longevity.  The  Biblical  narrative  plainly  as- 
cribes to  manv  individuals  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
race  lives  far  longer  than  what  is  held  to  be  the  present 
extreme  limit,  and  we  must  therefore  carefully  consider 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  general  correctness  of  the 
numbers  rests,  and  any  independent  evidence  as  to  the 
length  of  life  at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the  Bible 
regarding  longevity  may  be  separated  into  two  classes — 
those  given  in  genealogical  lists,  and  those  intecsperMd 
¥rith  the  relation  of  eventa. 

1.  To  the  former  class  virtually  belong  all  the  state- 
ments relating  to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  before 
Abraham.  These,  as  given  by  Moses  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  are  as  follows : 
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Infidelity  has  not  failed,  in  varioos  ages,  to  attache- 
revelation  on  the  score  of  the  supposed  absurdity  of  i 
signing  to  any  class  of  men  this  lengthened  term  of  ex-: 
istence.  In  reference  to  this,  Josephns  (Ant,i,Z,  8) 
marks :  "  Let  no  one,  upon  comparing  the  lives  of  t\»M^ . 
ancients  with  our  lives,  and  with  the  few  years  whicV: 
we  now  live,  think  that  what  we  say  of  them  is 
or  make  the  shortness  of  our  lives  at  present  an 
ment  that  neither  did  they  attain  to  so  long  a  daratior* 
of  life.*^  Wlien  we  consider  the  compensating  proce^' 
which  is  going  on.  the  marvel  is  that  the  human  fr 
should  not  last  longer  than  it  does.  Some,  howeve^»~ 
have  supposed  that  the  years  above  named  are  lunai  x^ ' 
consisting  of  about  thirty  da}*?;  but  this  suppnsitios^^J^-< 
with  a  view  to  reduce  the  lives  of  the  antediluxians  r  ^ 
our  standard,  is  replete  with  difficulties.  At  this  rat^'^^ 
the  whole  time  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the 
would  not  be  more  than  about  140  3rear8;  and  Methi 
lah  himself  would  not  have  attained  to  the  age  wbi 
many  even  now  do,  whilst  many  must  have  had  c\ 
dren  wlien  mere  infants !  Moses  most  therefore  hi 
meant  solar,  not  lunar  years — averaging  as  long 
ours,  although  the  andenta  generaUy  reckoned  ti 
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roonthi,  of  thirty  dxyt  eich,  to  the  year.  "Nor  is 
there,*"  observes  St.  Augiutine  {I}e  Civ.  Dei,  xv,  12), 
*'  any  care  to  be  given  unto  thoM  who  think  that  one 
of  our  ordinary  vears  would  make  ten  of  the  veara  of 

mm  * 

these  timea,  being  so  short ;  and  theref(ne,  say  they,  900 
years  of  theirs  are  90  of  ours— their  10  is  our  1,  and  their 
100  our  10.  Thus  think  they  that  Adam  was  but  20 
years  old  when  he  begat  Seth,  and  he  but  20^  when  he 
iM^gat  Enos,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  (the  SepL  ver.) 
205  years.  For,  as  these  men  hold,  the  Scripture  di- 
vided <»ne  year  into  ten  parts,  calling  each  part  a  year; 
and  each  part  had  a  sixfold  quadrate,  because  in  six 
days  (iod  made  the  world.  Now  6  times  6  is  86, 
which,  multiplied  by  10,  makes  360— i.  e.  twelve  lunar 
roontha."*  Abarlianel,  in  hia  Comment,  on  Otn,  r,  states 
mat  some,  professing  Christianity,  had  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake,  viz.  that  Moses  meant  /auKir,  and  not  to- 
Uir  years.  Ecclesiastical  history  does  not  inform  us  of 
this  fact,  except  it  be  to  it  that  I^Actantius  refers  (ii,  12) 
when  he  speaks  of  one  Varro :  **  The  life  of  man,  though 
temporary,  was  yet  extended  to  1000  years;  of  this  Var- 
ro is  so  ignorant  that,  though  known  to  all  from  the 
sacred  writings,  he  would  argue  that  the  1000  years  of 
Moses  were,  acconling  to  the  Egyptian  mode  of  calcu- 
lation, onlv  1000  months  !** 

That  the  ancients  aimputed  time  differently  we  leam 
from  l*liny  {^HUU  Sat,  vii ),  and  also  from  Scaliger  (Z>e 
Emend.  Tem/tontm^  i) ;  still  this  does  not  alter  the  case 
as  above  stated  (see  Heidegger,  De  A  nno  Patnarchor 
rvm^  in  his  JJuit.  Pair.  Amst.  1688,  Ztlr.  1729). 

But  it  is  asked,  if  Closes  meant  solar  years,  how  came 
it  to  pass  that  the  patriarchs  did  not  begin  to  beget 
children  at  an  earlier  period  than  they  are  reported  to 
have  done?  Seth  was  105  years  old, on  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, when  he  begat  Eium,  and  Methuselah  187  when 
Lamech  was  bom !  St.  Augustine  (i,  15)  explains  this 
difficulty  in  a  twofold  maimer  by  su|t{)Osing,  1.  Eitlier 
that  the  age  of  puberty  was  later  in  pn)portion  as  the 
lives  of  the  antediluvians  were  longer  ttian  ours,  or,  2. 
That  Bfoses  does  not  reconl  the  Hntt-bom  sons  hut  as  the 
order  of  the  genealogy  requirei i,  his  object  being  to  trace 
the  succession  from  Adam,  thnitigh  Seth,  to  Abraham. 

While  the  Jews  have  never  questioned  the  longeWty 

■asigne<l  by  Moses  to  the  patriarchs,  they  have  yet  dis- 

'tuted.  in  many  histances,  as  to  wliether  it  was  common 

o  all  men  who  lived  up  to  the  period  when  human  life 

ras  contracted.     Maimonides  {More  Nfhochim,  ii,  47) 

iket  this  view.    With  this  opinion  Abartianel,  on  Gen. 

agrees;  Nachmanides,  however,  rejects  it,  and  shows 

at  the  life  of  the  descendants  of  Cain  must  have  been 

ite  as  long  as  that  of  the  Sethites,  though  not  notice<l 

Moses;  for  onlv  seven  individuals  of  the  former  filled 

the  fipace  v/hich  inten-oncil  between  the  <leath  of 

I  and  the  flood,  whereas  ton  of  the  latter  are  enu- 

%ted.     We  have  rea«)on,  then,  to  amclude  that  lon- 

ty  was  not  contincKl  to  any  peculiar  trilw  of  the 

<»r  post  diluvian  fathers,  but  was  vouchsafe<l,  in  gen- 

lo  alL     Irenaeus  (Adrerntis  Hceret.  v)  informs  us 

v>me  suppttsed  that  the  fail  of  itM  being  recorded 

io  one  of  the  anttKliluvians  name<l  attaine<l  the 

"*  1(100  years,  was  the  fullilmcnt  of  the  declaration 

iii),  **in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shall 

die;"  gnmnding  the  opinion,  or  rather  conceit, 

ML  xc,  4,  namelv,  that  (IixI'm  dav  i«  HH)0  vears. 

m     •  m  m 

» the  probable  reasons  why  (Joil  ho  pn)longe<l  the 

nan  in  the  earlier  ag<'H  of  the  world,  and  as  to 

)nlinate  means  by  which  this  might  have  been 

shed,  .ToscphuH  says  (A  nt  1.  c.) :  **  For  those  an- 

ere  beloved  of  (i<Kl,  and  latolv  made  bv  (UhX 

and  iM-CAUfte  their  fiMMl  was  then  titter  for  the 

ion  of  life,  they  might  well  live  ho  great  a 

f  years;  and  l>e<;aiiHe  (ioil  aflt^rdiil  them  a  lon- 

»f  life  on  account  of  their  virtue  anil  the  grKwl 

laile  of  it  in  astronomical  and  geometrical  dis- 

rhich  would  not  have  affordwl  the  time  for 

the  periods  of  the  star»  uiih>H8  they  hud  lived 

for  the  great  year  is  completed  in  that  in- 


terraL"    To  this  he  adds  the  testimony  of  many  ceh 
brated  profane  historians,  who  affirm  that  the  ancient 
lived  1000  yearn.     In  the  above  passage  Josephus  enu 
merates/otir  causes  of  the  longevity  of  the  earlier  patri- 
archs.    1.  As  to  the  first,  viz.,  their  being  dearer  to  God 
than  other  men,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  maintained ; 
for  the  profligate  descendants  of  Cain  were  equally  long- 
lived,  aa  mentioned  above,  with  otliera.     2.  Neither  can 
we  agree  in  the  second  reason  he  assigns;  because  we 
find  that  Noah  and  others,  though  bom  so  long  subse- 
quently to  the  creation  of  Adam,  yet  lived  to  as  great 
an  age,  some  of  them  to  a  greater  age  than  he  did.    8. 
If,  again,  it  were  right  to  attribute  longe\'ity  to  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  food  of  the  antcdiluxHans,  then  the 
seasons,  on  which  this  de{>ends,  must,  about  Moses's 
time— for  it  was  then  that  the  term  of  human  existence 
was  re<luced  to  its  present  standard — have  assumed  a 
fixed  character.    But  no  change  at  that  time  took  pUure 
in  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  which  the 
seasons  of  heat,  cold,  etc,  are  regulated :  hence  we  must 
not  assume  tliat  it  was  the  nature  of  the  fraits  they  ate 
which  caused  longevity.    4.  How  far  the  antediluviaoa 
had  advanced  in  scientific  researeh  generally,  and  in  as- 
tronomical discovery  particularly,  we  are  not  informed; 
iKir  can  we  {dace  any  de|)endence  ui)on  what  Josephoa 
says  about  the  two  inscribe<l  pillani  which  remained 
fn>m  the  old  world  (see  A  nt.  i,  2, 9).   We  are  not,  there- 
fore, able  to  determine,  with  any  confidence,  that  God 
permitted  the  earlier  generations  of  man  to  live  so  long 
in  order  that  they  might  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of 
mental  excellence.     From  the  brief  notices  which  the 
Scriptures  afibrd  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, we  should  rather  infer  that  they  had  not  ad- 
vanced very  far  in  discoveries  in  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy.     See  Antkdiluvians.     We  must 
suppose  that  they  did  not  reduce  their  language  to  al- 
phabetical order;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  do  so  at  a 
time  when  human  life  was  so  prolonged  that  the  tra- 
dition of  the  creation  passed  through  only  two  hands  to 
Noah.     It  would  seem  that  the  book  ascribed  to  Enoch 
is  a  work  of  postdiluvian  origin  (see  Jurieu,  Crit.  JJist. 
i,  41).     Possibly  a  want  of  mental  employment,  togeth- 
I  er  with  the  labor  thev  endured  ere  they  were  able  to 
!  extract  from  the  earth  the  necessaries  of  life,  might 
I  have  been  some  of  the  proximate  causes  of  that  degen- 
i  eracy  which  led  God  in  judgment  to  destn)y  the  old 
world.     If  the  antediluvians  began  to  bear  chiklren  at 
the  age  on  an  average  of  100,  and  if  they  cease<l  to  do 
so  at  600  years  (see  Shuckford's  Ctmntct.  i,  86),  the  world 
might  then  have  been  far  more  densely  populated  than 
it  is  now.     Supposing,  moreover,  that  the  earth  was  no 
more  pniductive  antecedently  than  it  was  hubseqnently 
to  the  flood,  and  that  the  antediluvian  fathers  were  ig- 
norant of  those  mechanical  arts  which  so  mucli  abridge 
human  labor  now,  we  can  easily  understand  how  diffi- 
cult they  must  have  found  it  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  this  the  more  so  if 
animal  f<HMl  was  iH>t  allowed  them.    The  prolonged  life, 
I  then,  of  the  generations  Itefore  the  flootl  would  seem  to 
i  have  l)een  rather  an  evil  than  a  blesning,  leading  as  it 
I  did  to  the  t<M)  rapid  peopling  of  the  earth.     We  can 
i  readily  conceive  how  this  might  conduce  to  that  awful 
state  of  things  expressed  in  tlie  wortls.  ^  And  the  whole 
earth  was  6Iled  with  violence.**     In  the  absence  of  any 
well-r^ulated  system  of  gr>vemment,  we  can  imagine 
;  what  evils  must  have  arisen :  the  unprincipled  would 
I  oppr(>M  the  weak,  the  crafty  would  outwit  the  unsus- 
l»ecting,  and,  not  having  the  feiir  of  God  before  their 
,  ev(*K,  dcstraction  and  misery  wtnUd  be  in  their  wavs. 

•  m  m 

'  Still  we  must  admire  the  pntvidencc  of  (i(Kl  in  the  lon- 
gevity  of  man  immediately  after  the  creation  and  the 
tl(MKl.     After  the  creation,  when  the  world  was  to  be 

\  (N-opled  by  one  man  aiul  one  woman,  the  age  of  the 
greateitt  part  of  those  on  record  was  900  and  ujiwardap 
But  after  the  flood,  when  there  were  three  oouplea  to  HH 

!  people  the  earth,  none  of  the  patriarchs  except  Sbem 

!  reached  the  age  uf  600,  and  only  the  fim  three  of  hi: 
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fine,  viz.  Arphaxad,  Salah,  and  Eber,  came  near  that 
age,  which  was  in  the  tint  century  afler  the  flood.  In 
the  second  century  we  do  not  find  that  any  attained  the 
age  of  240 ;  and  in  the  third  century  (about  the  latter 
end  of  which  Abraham  was  bom),  none,  except  Terah, 
arrived  at  200,  by  which  time  the  world  was  so  well 
peopled  that  they  had  built  cities,  and  were  formed  into 
distinct  nations  under  their  respective  kings  (see  Gen. 
XV ;  see  also  Usher  and  Petavius  on  the  increase  of 
mankind  in  the  first  three  centuries  after  the  flood). 

2.  The  statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  lives  of 
Abraham  and  his  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of  his 
later,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  historical  nar- 
rative, not  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that  their  general 
truth  and  its  cannot  be  separated.  Abraham's  age  at 
the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a  great  fact  in  his  histor>',  equally 
attested  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  Again, 
the  longevity  ascribed  to  Jacob  is  confirmed  by  the 
question  of  Pharaoh  and  the  patriarch's  remarkable  an- 
swer, in  which  he  makes  his  then  age  of  130  years  less 
than  the  years  of  his  ancestors  (Cren.  xlvii,  9),  a  minute 
point  of  agreement  with  the  other  chronological  state- 
ments to  be  especially  noted.  At  a  later  time,  the  age 
of  Moses  is  attested  by  various  statements  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  in  the  New  Test,  on  St.  Stephen's  authority, 
though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mention  of  his  hav- 
ing retained  his  strength  to  the  end  of  his  120  years 
(Deut.  xxxiv,  7)  is,  perhaps,  indicative  of  an  unusual  lon- 
gevity. In  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  following  we 
notice  similar  instances  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  in- 
ferentially,  in  that  of  Othniel.  Nothing  in  the  Bible 
could  be  cited  against  this  evidence,  except  it  be  the 
common  explanation  of  Psa.  xc  (esp.  ver.  10),  combined 
with  its  ascription  to  Moses  (see  title). 

That  the  common  age  of  man  has  been  the  same  in 
all  times  since  the  world  was  generally  repeopled  is 
manifest  from  profane  as  well  as  sacred  histur}'.  Plato 
lived  to  the  age  of  81,  and  was  accounted  an  old  man ; 
and  those  whom  Pliny  reckons  up  (vii,  48)  as  rare  ex- 
amples of  long  life  may  fur  the  most  part  be  equalled  in 
modem  tiroes.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  all 
the  supposed  famous  modem  instances  of  very  great 
longevity,  as  those  of  Parr,  Jackson,  and  the  old  count- 
ess of  Desmond,  have  utterly  broken  down  on  examina- 
tion, and  that  the  registers  of  countries  where  records  of 
such  statistics  have  been  kept  prove  no  greater  extreme 
than  about  110  years.  We  may  fortunately  appeal  to 
at  least  one  contemporary  instance.  There  is  an  Eg^i)- 
tian  hieratic  papyrus  in  the  Biblioth^que  at  Paris  bear- 
ing a  moral  discoiysc  by  one  Ptah-hotp,  apparently  eld- 
est son  of  Assa  (B.C.  cir.  1910-1860),  the  fiah  king  of 
the  fifteenth  dynasty,  which  was  of  shepherds.  See 
EoYKT.  At  the  conclusion,  Ptah-hotp  thus  speaks  of 
himself:  "I  have  become  an  elder  on  the  earth  (or  in 
the  land) ;  I  have  traversed  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of 
life  by  the  gift  of  the  king  and  the  appnival  of  the  el- 
ders, fulfilling  my  duty  towards  the  king  in  the  place  of 
favor  (or  blessing)"  {Facsimile  (Tun  Papyt-us  Kf/yptienj 
par  E.  Prisse  d'Avennes,  pL  xix,  lines  7, 8).  The  natu- 
ral inferences  from  this  passage  are,  that  Ptah-hotp 
wrote  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties  at 
the  age  of  110  years,  and  that  his  father  wan  still  reign- 
ing at  the  time,  and  therefore  had  attained  the  age  of 
about  130  years,  or  more.  The  reigns  assigned  by  Ma- 
netho  to  the  shepherd-kings  of  this  d^masty  seem  in- 
dicative of  a  greater  age  than  that  of  the  Egv-ptian  sov- 
ereigns (Cory,  Ancient  Fragments,  2d  ed.,  p.  114,  186). 
See  CuRONOLOOY. 

Longinus,  UioNvsirs  Cassu-s,  a  noted  Greek  phi- 
losopher and  rhet^irician,  was  bom  pn>l)ably  in  Syria, 
and  fioiiri.ihed  in  the  3d  centurj'  of  our  ajra.  He  was 
educated  at  ^Vlexandria  under  Ammonius  and  Origen, 
and  became  an  eamest  disciple  of  Phitonism.  To  ex- 
pound this  system  and  to  teach  rhetoric,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Athens,  and  there  soon  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation. His  knowledge  was  immense,  and  to  him  was 
first  applied  the  phrases,  often  ivpeatcd  since, "  a  living 


library**  and  "  a  walking  mosetun.*'  His  taste  and  crit^ 
ical  acuteness  also  were  no  less  wonderfoL  He  was 
probably  the  best  critic  of  all  antiquity,  nourishing  in 
an  age  when  Platonism  was  giWng  place  to  the  semi- 
Oriental  mysticism  and  dreams  of  Neo-I*latonism,  Lon- 
ginus stands  out  conspicuously  as  a  genuine  disciple  of 
the  great  master.  Clear,  calm,  rational,  yet  lofty,  he 
despised  the  fantastic  speculations  of  Plotinus  (q.  v.).  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Zenobia  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  children  at 
Palmyra ;  but,  becoming  also  her  prime  political  adviser, 
I  he  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  by  command  of  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  A.D.  273.  Longinus  was  a  heathen, 
but  generous  and  tolerant.  Of  his  works,  the  only  one 
,  extant  (in  parts  only)  is  a  treatise,  Hcpi  "Ti^ot'c  (On 
the  Sublime).  There  are  many  editions  of  it ;  those  by 
Morus  (Leips.  1769),  Toupius  (Oxford,  1778;  2d  e<Ution, 
1789;  3d  edit.,  1806),  Weiske  (Leipeic,  1809),  and  E^er 
(Paris,  1837)  being  among  the  besL  Translations  have 
been  made  of  it  into  French  by  Boileau,  into  German  by 
Schlosser,  and  into  English  by  W.  Smith.  See  Kuhn- 
ken,  Diufrtatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Longini  (1776); 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Horn,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  C^ 
clop,  s.  V. 

Longley,  Charles  Thomas,  D.D.,  the  last  pri- 
mate of  aU  England,  was  bora  in  Westmeathshire  in 
1794,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
first-class  scholar  in  classics.  After  graduating,  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  connected  with  the  university  as 
college  tutor,  censor,  and  public  examiner.  He  became 
perpetual  curate  of  Cowley  in  1823,  and  rector  of  West 
Tytherley  in  1827,  and  head  master  of  Harrow  School 
in  1829.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ripon, 
and  in  1856  was  translated  to  Durham,  in  1860  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  and  in  1862  to  that  of  Canter- 
bury. Over  this  see,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  primate 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  first  of  all  the  Anglican 
bishops  of  the  world,  he  presided  until  his  death,  October 
27,  1868.  *'Archl>iBhop  Longley  belonged  ecctesiasti- 
callv  to  the  old  school  of  *  moderate*  Establishment  di- 
vines,  but  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  administration 
his  amiable  temper,  co-operating  with  his  instinctive 
hyper-conservatism,  led  him  to  temporize  with  the  reck- 
less and  audacious  policy  of  bishop  Wilberforce  and  the 
High- Anglicans, and  he  became  a  most  inadequate  stand- 
ard-bearer for  the  English  Church  in  her  supreme  hour. 
Incapable  of  bold  and  persistent  action,  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  primacy  was  mariced  by  a  series  of  disastrous  4 
vacillations  and  blunders.  He  first  gave  his  counte-- 
nance  to  the  bishop  of  Capetown  in  his  revolutionary^ 
action  in  South  Africa,  and  then  withdrew  that  counte- 
nance. In  an  interval  of  reason  he  encouraged  kMnb^-ar^ii 
Shaftesburv  to  introduce  his  anti-ritualistic  resohition&i^tn^ 
and  then  he  shiveringly  withdrew  his  ^proval  vhetm^M-i 
they  came  up  for  action."  The  roost  important  eveni^-x-^^" 
during  his  administration  was  the  so-called  **  Pan-An-tf~B..«^^ 
glican"  Synod,  a  meeting  of  all  the  bishops  of  th».r#-^ 
Church  of  England  and  the  churches  in  oommunior«><f'«n 
with  her,  convened  in  1867,  a  measure  instigated,  it  ii  ^  i 
said,  by  bishop  Wilberforce  (q.  v.),  to  stop  the  tide 
ritualism,  and  to  bring  alK>ut,  if  possible,  a  union  wit 
the  (ireek  Church  (see  Appleton's  Annual  Cj/dop,  186^ 
p.  42  sq.).  In  this  synod  the  archbishop  of  Cante.ii)unKSLv«:J 
proved  entirely  untrustworthy.  Himself  inclining 
wards  ritualism,  he  moderately  rebuked  the  Kitualis£*#^ 
in  public,  while  privately  he  favored  their  promotioc:^-^  ^ 
and  was  instmmental  in  their  appointment  to  cokNui.^-''^^'^ 
bishoprics.  He  was  decidedly  a  High-Churchman,  anrK-^*-  • 
though  in  person  amiable,  devout,  dignified,  and  cou^^  ^^' 
eous,  he  showed,  in  his  disastrous  primacy,  how  unfitt^  -^'  ^^ 
arc  mere  moderation,  and  a  desire  simply  for  comp^cq^"  /"t 
mise  and  peace,  to  guide  the  Church  in  times  when  ^  ^ 

foundations  are  assailed.     We  will  only  add  that  arr:^^''***- 
hisihop  Ix)ngley  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  man  of  profounr"^:^  nUy^ 
pious  feeling  that  fell  a  little  too  much  into  tbnB^^^'*^ 
He  referred  to  words  of  Uooker*8  some  three  or  ^mu 
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days  before  his  death  as  containing  the  faith  in  which 
lie  **  wished  to  die** — words  expressive  of  his  sense  of 
fniilt  and  his  faith  in  Christ's  blood  Ui  cleanse  him  from 
that  guilt.  See  LonJon  ^ipectator,  1808, Oct.  31,  p.  1272 ; 
A*,  r.  Tribune,  Oct.  29, 1868.     (J.  H.  W.) 

IiOngobardi  (otherwise  called  Lombards),  a  Teu- 
tonic people  of  the  Sucvic  race,  who  maintained  a  do- 
minion in  Italy  from  A.D.  508  to  774. 

» 

The  name  Lombards  is  derived  from  the  Latin  f^ongo' 
bardi  or  Lttngobardi,  a  form  in  use  since  the  12tb  centu- 
r}',  and  generally  supposed  to  have  been  given  in  refer- 
ence to  the  long  beards  of  this  people ;  although  some 
tierive  U  rather  from  a  word  parta  or  barte,  which  sig- 
nifies a  battle-axe. 

The  first  historical  notices  present  them  as  a  people 
small  in  number,  ha\'ing  their  original  seat  on  the  west 
tnde  of  the  Lr)wer  Ell)e,  in  a  territory  ext«nding  some 
Mxty  miles  southward  fn^m  Hamburg.    They  advanced 
into  Moravia  and  Hungary,  the  abode  of  the  Kugi,  l)e- 
forc  5()0«  and  cf>nqucred  the  Heruli,  and  were  invited 
by  Justinian  to  the  neighborhoo<l  of  the  Danulw  in 
the  year  520.     They  afterwards  crossed  into  Panno- 
nia,  where,  though  at  first  in  alliance  with  the  Gepido*, 
they  subsequently  (A.D.  500  or  507)  subdued  the  i)eo- 
ple.  yielding  in  turn  to  the  Avars,  and  in  5()9  crossed 
the  AlfM  into  Italy  under  Alboin,  having  been  invited 
thither  by  Narses,  as  it  is  said,  out  of  revenge  against 
the  pro\'ince  and  the  emperor.    This  was  fourteen  years 
after  the  overthniw  of  the  (iothic  kingtiom,  and  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  country'  left  Northern  Italy  an  easy 
prey.    The  (xoths  were  Arians,  and  religious  differences 
with  both  the  Roman  and  (in>ek  churches  went  far  to 
prevent  the  acceptance  of  their  rule,  and  the  establish- 
ment at  that  time  of  a  united  government  in  Italy,  for 
the  want  of  which  the  country  has  so  many  centuries 
suffered.     The  Lombanis  succeeded  no  better  in  secur- 
ing entire  dominion.     They,  however,  extended  their 
power,  establishing  the  duchies  of  Frioul,  Spoleto,  and 
Benevento,  until  only  the  districts  of  Rome  and  Naples, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  poninsula.  Venice,  and 
the  east  coast  from  the  Po  to  Ancona,  with  Ravenna  as 
the  city  of  the  exarchs,  remained  under  the  power  of 
the  Cireek  emperor.     The  conduct  of  the  Loml)ards  as 
conquerors  has  been  severely  characterized  on  the  au- 
hority  of  early  writers  of  t  he  Romish  Church.    Gregory 
he  Great,  in  his  epistles  and  dialogues,  draws  a  fright- 
d  picture  of  their  oppressions,  as  does  Paulus  Diaco- 
is  of  the  unquestionably  lawless  sway  of  the  thirty- 
e  dukes,  who  were  the  only  rulers  in  the  interregnum 
er  the  <leath  of  Cleph,  till,  by  the  threatening  ap- 
<ach  of  the  Franks,  they  were  rom|)elled  to  elect  a 
g  in  the  person  of  Autharis.     N<»w  for  the  first  time 
I-.WO)  an  onlerly  constitution  was  established.    Pau- 
Diaconus  speaks  with  great  praise  of  the  new  state 
dngs.     »*  Wonderful  was  the  state  of  the  I-.ombard 
dom :  violence  and  treacherj*  were  alike  unknown ; 
le  was  oppressed,  no  one  i>lim<iere<l  another;  thefts 
ihberies  were  nnheanl  of;  the  traveller  went  wher- 
le  would  in  |)erfwt  security**  (Paul.  Diac.  iii,  10). 
pneral  idea  of  their  political  c(msiitnti<»n  may  be 
in  the  edict  of  king  Rothari  {(yM\  052),  a  kind  of 
Rights,  which  was  promulgated  Nov.  22.  043, 
memorable  as  having  lK'(*f)me  the  foundation  of 
ttional  law  in  the  (iermanic  kingdoms  of  the 
Ages.     It  was  revised  and  extended  by  Hulwe- 
imt)ard  kings,  but  sul)sistc;d  in  force  for  several 
I  after  the  Iximbard  kingdom  had  passi>d  away. 
:t  recognises,  as  among  all  (lerman  nations, 
««es — the, //>•«,  the  »emi-/rtf,  and  flare  or  rat- 
ong  the  free  were  the  m>fnitf.     The  army  so- 
national  unity,  civil  officers  lieing  reganled 
ng  military  service.     The  king  was  elective, 
:  the  dukes  he  represented  the  nation.    He  was 
r  of  the  army,  head  of  all  |K>lice  |)ower,  chief 
general  ward.     There  were  courtiers  of  va- 
.     The  dukes  were  also  called  judges,  or  jti- 
"is.    Under  each  judtrx  were  many  local,  j  u^li- 


cial,  police,  and  military  authorities.    The  cities  ch 
by  the  dukes  severally  as  their  residences  were  cen 
of  the  Lombard  government.     There  would  seem  ti 
but  little  room  for  the  old  Roman  municipal  const i 
tions.     Concerning  the  relation  of  the  Lombard  rule 
the  continuance  of  the  Roman  law  and  the  rights  of  t 
conquered  people  there  are  differences  of  opinion.    U 
der  the  Goths  the  former  laws  and  customs  remaint 
largely  unaffected ;  but  it  has  been  maintained  (as  b 
Leo)  that  under  the  Lombanis  the  personal  liberty 
right  of  property,  and  municipal  constitutions  of  th< 
conquered  people  were  abolished.     Tlie  subject  wat 
much  discussed  by  the  Italians  in  the  last  century;  and 
in  this  centur}'  the  historians  Savigny,  I>eo,  Uandi  di 
Vesme,  Fossati,  Troya,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  etc.,  jiresent 
conflicting  or  somewhat  varied  views.     The  Lombard 
laws  themselves  give  but  little  precise  information  on  this 
fioint.     The  Romans  at  least  lost  ull  united  nationality. 
Roman  law  seems  to  have  been  first  distinctively  brought 
into  use  under  Luitprand.   The  feeling  of  enmity  which, 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  existed  between  the  people  and 
their  conquemrs,  was  increased  by  religious  differences, 
and  on  this  account  the  new  power  was  spei'ially  obnox- 
ious to  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church.     A  state 
of  war  generally  prevailed  between  the  two  [towers. 
The  Church  writers  are  constant  and  bitter  in  their 
complaints  of  I»mbanl  impiety  and  oppressions — at  least 
during  the  earlier  period  of  their  dominion — in  the  wast- 
ing of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  treatment  of 
ecclesiastics.     The  I^mbard  clergy  themselves,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  be  charged  as  active  participants 
in  these  deeds.     (>regory  the  (ireat  discerns  in  the 
times  signs  of  the  approaching  judgment.     *'  What  is 
happening  in  other  parts  of  the  world,**  he  says,  **  we 
know  not ;  but  in  this  the  end  of  all  things  not  merely 
announces  itself  as  approaching,  but  shows  itself  as  act- 
ually l)egun**  (DiaL  iii).     Such  representations  of  the 
spirit  and  course  of  the  con(}uerors  must  be  taken  with 
considerable  qualification.    Still  more  untrustworthy  are 
the  accounts  given,  ei^iecially  by  (iregory,  of  numerous 
miraculous  interferences  in  behalf  of  the  true  faith. 

The  Lombards  were  Arians.  Unlike  the  Franks, 
who  became  by  religious  sympathy  the  natural  defend- 
ers of  the  pope,  they,  with  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Bur- 
gundians,  and  Sueviaus,  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, about  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  by  Arian  mis- 
sionaries. Such  was  the  case  with  the  (ierman  tribes 
generally  on  the  lower  Danube.  But  there  were  among 
them  many,  some  of  whom  entered  Italy,  who  were  still 
heathens,  and  worshipped  their  go<ls  Odin  and  Freia 
south  of  the  Alps.  There  were  probably  also  Kome 
Catholic  Pannonians  and  Noricans  who,  with  their  bish- 
offs,  hail  joined  the  expedition.  The  first  influence  ex- 
erted by  Rome  for  the  conversion  of  the  I/omluirds  was 

» 

through  the  wife  of  Alboin,  a  niece  of  Clovis,  who  was 
a  g(N>d  R(»man  C^itholic,  and  had  been  enjoined  by  the 
bihhop  of  Treves  to  convert  her  husband  from  his  Arian 
hen>sy.  Theodolinda  of  Bavaria  also  exerted  a  like  in- 
fluence u|N)n  her  husband  Autharis,  and  under  his  reign 
the  (Mtholic  faith  made  considerable  progress.  On  the 
death  of  Autharis  (590),  Theo<lolinda  married  Agilulf, 
and  under  his  government  also  she  continued  to  labor 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Catholic  Church,  hoping 
f  here!)y  to  refine  the  manners  of  her  own  people.  The- 
fidolinda  persuade<l  Agilulf  to  restore  a  [»ortion  of  their 
pro|)<;rty  and  dignities  to  the  Catholic  clerg>',and  to  have 
his  own  son  baptized  according  to  the  Catholic  rites — 
an  example  which  was  followe<l  by  multitudes.  Her 
brother  (iundwald,  duke  of  Asti,  she  influenced  to  build 
the  magnificent  Basilica  of  St. John  the  Baptist  at  Mon- 
7.a.  near  Milan,  in  which  in  sulwequent  times  was  kept 
the  I^)inl;ard  crown,  called  the  Iron  Crotm ;  indeed,  she 
imi>n)ved  any  and  eyer\'  opportimity  to  advance  the  in- 
terists  of  the  (Jat holies,  and  thus  hastened  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  their  religion  among  theLombarda. 
(iregor\'  the  (ireat  (590-004),  founder  of  the  papacy, 
maintained  frequent  correspondence  with  the  queen  in 
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a  friendly  relation,  mmilar  to  that  exiating  between 
Gregory  YII  and  the  countess  Matilda.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  baptism  of  her  children  she  received  a  pres- 
ent from  Gregory-.  Earlier  he  bad  sent  her  four  Books 
of  Diahguea^  **  because  he  knew  that  she  was  true  to 
the  faith  in  Christ,  and  strong  in  good  works"  (PauL 
Diac.  iv,  5). 

ir  the  Roman  Cburch  had  met  with  material  losses 
by  the  Lombard  invasion,  it  now  gained  much  for  the 
power  of  the  papacy  in  the  more  complete  dependence 
with  which  all  parts  of  Italy  began  to  look  to  Kome  for  a 
common  defence  of  their  faith.  Rome  became  a  certain 
centre  of  national  life  through  the  diffused  power  of  its 
bishops,  and  what  the  Roman  Empire  had  lost  by  arms 
the  Roman  Church  was  to  regain  by  peaceful  means. 
After  Gregory's  death  Agilulf  received  the  monk  Co- 
luroban  with  great  favor,  and  allowed  him  to  settle 
where  he  would.  At  Milan  he  wrote  against  Arianism. 
He  founded  the  powerful  monastery  of  Bobbia,  which 
was  subsequently  very  influential  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Lombards.  Grundcberg,  daughter  of  Tbeodolinda, 
married  successively  the  kings  Ariowald  and  Rotharis. 
Under  the  latter  there  was  a  Catholic  and  Arian  bishop 
in  each  city.  Aribert  ( 653-661 ),  the  son  of  duke  Gun- 
duald,  was  the  first  Catholic  king.  Dollinger  says  of 
him,  **  Rex  Horibertns,  pi  us  et  catholicus,  Arrianomm 
abolevit  hteresem  et  Christianam  fidem  fecit  crescere." 
The  Lombards  became  now  enthusiastic  churchmen; 
many  monasteries  and  churches  were  founded  and  rich- 
ly endowed.  There  was  alwa>'s,  however,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  independence  manifest  among  them.  At  the 
Lateran  Council  of  649,  summoned  by  Martin  I,  Milan 
and  Aquileia  were  not  represented.  A  certain  patri- 
archal and  metropolitan  prerogative  was  allowed  the 
pope,  ¥rith  a  due  reservation  of  national  liberty.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  7th  centurv  internal  contests  for 
the  Lombard  crown  secured  a  greater  degree  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Church,  while  the  disputes  of  Rome  with 
Constantinople  brought  the  Lombards  to  the  defence  of 
the  former.  In  the  8t  h  century  the  powerful  king  Luit- 
prand  (713-35),  who  raised  the  Lombard  kingdom  to  its 
highest  prosperity,  sought  anxiously  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  all  Italy,  and  before  800  it  may  be  said  that 
the  national  unity  of  Italy  was  complete.  Each  subject 
was  called  a  Lombard.  See  Luitpraxd.  The  Church 
was  subject  to  the  state.  Though  its  clergy  and  bish- 
ops obtained  increasing  power,  it  was  not  of  a  political 
character  as  in  France.  The  bishops  were  subject  to  the 
king,  and  the  inferior  clergy  to  the  subordinate  judges. 
The  bishops  were  chosen  by  the  people.  The  cloisters 
were  subject  to  magisterial  power.  But  the  prospect 
looming  up  before  the  popes  of  soon  becoming  themselves 
subject  to  the  rule  of  the  barbaric  Lombards,  they  now 
entered  upon  that  Machiavelian  policy  which  they  long 
incessantly  pursued,  of  laboring  to  prevent  a  union  of  all 
Italy  under  one  government,  in  order  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  greater  power  in  the  midst  of  contending  par- 
ties. This,  with  the  disputes  which  arose  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  Lombard  throne,  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom  within  no  long  time  after  it 
had  reached  ita  utmost  greatness.  Gregory  III,  in  his 
distress,  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  youthful  greatness  of  a 
transalpine  nation,  the  Franks,  to  afford  him  the  nec- 
essary assistance  in  the  struggle  now  ensuing.  The 
movement  against  the  Lombards  was  initiated  at  the 
election  of  Zachary,  by  discarding  the  customary  form 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  exarchate's  authority, 
at  this  time  vested  in  the  Lombard  king;  and  Ste- 
phen II  made  way  for  Pepin,  after  having  anointed  him 
to  the  patriciate,  L  e.  the  governorship  of  Rome,  to  make 
war  upon  Aistulf,  the  successor  of  Luitprand.  Natu- 
rally enough,  Pepin's  military  successes  were  all  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pope  m  securing  to  him  the  ex- 
archate and  Pentapolia.  New  causes  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  Frank  and  Lombard  monarchs  arose  when 
Charlemagne  sent  back  to  her  father  his  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Lombard  king  Desiderius  (754-774).    In  the 


aatamn  of  778  Chariemagne  Invaded  Italy,  and  in  Hay  of 
the  following  year  Pavia  was  conquered,  and  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom  was  overthrown.  In  808  a  treaty  between 
Chariemagne,  the  western,  and  Nicephonia,  the  eastern 
emperor,  confirmed  the  right  of  the  former  to  the  Lom- 
bani  territory,  with  Rome,  the  Exarchate,  Ravenna,  Is- 
tria,  and  part  of  Dalmatia;  while  the  Eastern  empire 
retained  the  islands  of  Venice  and  the  maritime  towns 
of  Dalmatia,  with  Naples,  Sicily,  and  part  of  Cali.bria. 
See  Turk,  Die  Ijjngoharden  und  ihr  VolksredU  (RoaL 
18i$5) ;  Flegler,  Das  Konigreich  der  i^mgfAarden  m  Ital" 
ien  (Leipz.  1851) ;  Abel,  Der  Unterffaruf  d  Aon^oftardEfn- 
reicht  in  Italien  ((lott.  1858) ;  Leo,'(;<r«cA.</.  ital  Staatem 
(1829),  vol.  i ;  Ilautleville,  i/ist.des  Comthtmea  Lombardes 
depuis  leur  origine  jusqu'a  ia  Jin  du  xiU  Siide  (Parb, 
1857),  voL  i ;  Reichel,  Roman  See  in  the  Middle  A  gee,  p. 
50  sq. ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  i,  472 ;  ii,  39 
sq.    See  Lombakdy. 

Longobardi,  Niccolo,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
bom  in  Switzerland  in  1565.  He  went  to  China  as  mia- 
sionary  in  1596,  and  died  in  1655  at  Pekin.  He  wrote 
De  Con/ucio  ejmque  Doctrma  Tradatus.  See  Leibo- 
ritz's  notes  to  a  recent  edition.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Longueme,  Louis  du  Four,  abbi  de,  an  eminent, 
learned  French  ecclesiastic,  bom  at  Charleville  Jan.  6^ 
1652,  was  the  son  of  a  Norman  nobleman.     When  but 
four  years  old  he  was  generally  knovm  as  a  learned 
prodigy.     At  fourteen  he  understood  several  Oriental 
languages,  and  undertook  to  get  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  by  making  diligent  study  of  the 
fathers  and  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  commentators. 
The  Sorbonne,  which  he  sometimes  visited,  omly  gave 
him  a  distaste  for  scholastic  theology ;  he  preferred  to 
reconstruct  positive  theology  from  the  original.  afVer  the 
manner  of  P.Petau,  where  he  found  more  exactness  and 
stability.     In  1674  he  was  provided  with  the  abbotship 
of  St,  Jean-du-jard,  near  Melun,  and  in  1681  with  that 
of  Sept-Fontaines,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheima.     After  re- 
ceiving orders  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  SL  Magloire, 
and  shut  himself  up  there  in  complete  ai^tade  for  fif- 
teen years.     When  he  re-entered  the  world  he  opened 
his  house  to  learned  men,  and  kept  up  with  them  a 
regular  correspondence,  and  manifested  a  great  eager- 
ness to  instruct  those  who  consulted  him.     Longnerae 
consecrated  his  whole  life  to  labor ;  be  knew  no  other 
rest  except  that  of  change  of  occupation.     No  part 
of  the  domain  of  learning  was  strange  to  him,  but  he 
much  preferred  history.     His  constitution  and  memory 
were  good.     In  conversation  he  was  lively,  satirical, 
critical,  humorous,  and  cynicaL     He  took  no  part  i 
religious  controversy.     He  died  in  1732.    Among 
works  of  interest  to  us  are  Traits  d'un  auteur  de  la 
munion  Homavte  touchant  la  transubstcmtiationj  ou  ii/t 
voir  que  selon  les  prinripes  de  son  EgUse  ce  dogme  tte 
etre  un  article  defoi  (London,  1686)  i — Di$sertatums  tott- 
chant  les  AntiquUes  des  Chaldsens  et  des  Bgyptiens  (im 
the  Lettres  choisies  of  Richard  Simon) : — 
sur  le  passage  de  Flavius  Josephe  en  /aveur  de  Jems-^ 
Christ  (in  the  Bibl,  anciemte  et  modeme  of  Le  Clere,  viir 
237-288)  ',—Remarques  sur  la  vie  du  cardmal  Wi 
contraires  a  ceux  qui  ont  ecrit  centre  sa  reputatkm  (is-a 
the  Memoire  de  Littirat,  of  P.  Desmoleta).    See  Hoefeiss 
A'oup.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Thomas,  DieL  ofBiogr, 
AfythoL  s.  V. ;  General  Biographical  Dictionary,  a,  r. 

Longueval,  Jacques,  a  learned  French  JcOTut, 
bora  in  the  suburbs  of  Peronne  March  18, 1680.    At 
age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jcsos,  and  af 
terwards  taught  rhetoric  and  theokigy  in  different 
leges  of  his  order.     On  account  of  a  vitdent  work  puM^ 
lished  upon  the  religious  quarrels  of  the  period,  be  we  ^a 
first  exiled,  but  later  received  permission  to  reside  at  tW 
house  of  professed  Jesuits  in  Paria.     He  died  Jan 
11,  1735.     Among  his  published  works  are  Traiti 
Schisme  (Brussels,  1718)  [a  Refutation  of  thia  work 
published  in  the  same  year  by  Ifeganck] : — Dissertat 
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sur  ks  MiracU*  (Parii,  1780, 4to)  i—ffittmre  d$  TBglue 
Galluxme  (Paris,  1780-1749,  18  vob.  8vo) ;  Longueval 
wrote  only  the  first  eight  volumes,  reaching  the  year 
1138;  the  others  have  been  written  by  Fontenay,  Bru- 
nioy,  and  Bertbier.  The  work  has  been  reprinted  at 
Nlmes  (1782)  and  at  Paris  (1825).  liongueval  is  also 
the  author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Riflexiona  Moralrs, 
an  appendix  to  the  Nourtau  Ttitament  of  P.  L«alleiDanL 
See  lloefer.  Stmt,  liiog,  GfMrcUey  s.  v. ;  Thomas,  Diet,  of 
hiogr,  and  MjftkoL  s.  v. ;  Fontenay,  Ehgt  de  Longfuevai, 
in  rUittairt  GaUicane,  voL  ix. 

Lonsdale,  John,  D.D.,  a  distingnished  English 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Newmillerdam,  near  Wakelield,  Jan- 
uary 17, 1788,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Lons- 
dale, vicar  of  Durtield  and  incumbent  of  Chapelthorpe. 
Young  Lonsdale  entered  Eton  College  at  the  age  of  11, 
and  completed  his  studies  finally  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  got  nearly  all  the  prizes,  and  took 
the  KA.  in  1811.  He  then  studied  law  for  a  time,  but 
changing  for  theology,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1815. 
Shortly  after  he  was  made  examining  chaplain  to  arch- 
bishop Sutton  and  assistant  preacher  at  the  temple. 
In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Christian  ad- 
vocate to  Cambridge  University,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  domestic  cha|)lain  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. From  1831  to  1843  he  was  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's';  from  1839  to  1843,  principal  of  King's  College, 
London,  and  rector  of  Southtleet,  Kent.  He  was  also 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex  during  1842  and  1843,  and 
was  for  some  time  chaplain  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1844, 
finally,  he  was  appointed,  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  bishop  of 
Lichfield.  He  died  at  Erdeshall  Castle,  StafTordshirp, 
OcL  19, 1867.  Bishop  Lonsdale  was  greatly  celebrated 
in  the  English  pulpit;  while  yet  in  the  infancy  of  his 
ministry,  two  courses  of  his  university  sermons,  as  well 
as  several  occasional  discourses,  were  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived by  the  public  (liondon,  1820, 1821).  In  1849  he 
published,  with  archbishop  Hale,  a  volume  of  A  nnota- 
tiotu  on  the  Gogpt-ls  (see  H  alk).  He  is  spoken  of  as  **  a 
man  of  remarkable  humility,  averse  to  controversy,  and 
never  willing  to  enter  into  a  public  discussion  of  great 
questions  in  theology,  from  the  belief  that  others  were 
better  qualified  than  he  to  handle  them ;  but,  withal,  he 
was  unflinching  in  his  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  right.'*  He  was  greatly  beloved,  not  only  by  his  own 
Church,  but  by  the  Dissenters  also.  See  Appleton*8 
I  tm,  Cydop,  1867,  p.  451 ;  il  m.  Ch.  Rev,  1868,  p.  675. 

IiOOking-glaMi.    See  Mirror. 

IiOOp  (only  in  the  plural  r\y^h,lula6th\  uindmgM; 

pt.  dycvAot,  Vulg.  nruula),  an  attachment  or  knotted 

^,**  probably  of  cord,  corresponding  to  the  knobs  or 

.ches**  (Q^p^p)  in  the  edges  of  the  curtains  of  the 

■macle  fur  joining  them  into  a  continuous  circuit, 

-  to  a  curtain,  and  formed  of  blue  material  (Exod. 

i,  4, 5, 10, 1 1 ;  xxxvi,  1 1, 12, 17).    Sec  Tabernaclk. 

DOS  (CalluHuijf  CoRNKurs,  a  German   Roman 

9lic  theologian,  was  bom  at  (ionda,  Holland,  in 

and  was  educated  at  Louvain.     He  entered  the 

hood,  and  was  made  doctor  of  th(K>Iogy  at  Mentz, 

,  in  a  sojourn  of  several  years,  he  composed  mtMt 

works.     He  aflerwanis  l)ecamc  archbinhop  of 

;  but,  on  account  of  hb  opinions  upMm  magic,  pub- 

in  a  \niok  styled  /)e  rrra  tt  falsa  magia  (1592), 

forced  to  remove  from  his  diocese,  though  he 

d  his  heretical  views.    He  went  t4)  Brussels,  and 

'.erciscd  the  humble  functions  of  vicar  of  the  par- 

e  was  soon  accused  of  falling  back  intx)  his  old 

,  and  was  arrested  and  impri8one(L     He  was 

be  accused  a  thini  time,  when  he  died  at  Brus- 

3, 1596.     Loos  was  very  zealous  against  Prot- 

Aroong  his  works  the  folhming  are  of  theo- 

nd  general  interest:   Dfjhmo  ad  versus  Chr. 

ium  catertfsque  srdariof  pauui  adorntitmftn  im' 

mtes  (Mayence,  lbH\):—ThHnbfihim  aureum 

\precaHottum  (ibidem,  1581)  .—lUuttrium  Ger- 


numia  Scriptorum  Cataloffus  (ibidem,  1581)  *. — Ecden 
Vfnattts  (Colt^i^e,  1585): — Amtotaiiones  wi  Ferum  ti 
per  Joanntm,  often  reprinted.    See  Sweert,  A  theme  Btk 
fficte;  Foppens,  Biblivth,  beltfica;  Martin  Delrio,  T)ii 
quint,  mayiaty  liv.  v ;  Bayle,  JHct,  Ilist,  et  Crit.  (Callid* 
ius);  Nicemn,  Memoirts;  Paquot,  Mimoiret;  Hoefer, 
iVour.  biog,  Gineraie,  s.  v. 

XK>pe  de  Vega.    See  Vega. 

Lope  de  Vera  t  Alarcan,  a  Christian  convert 
to  Judaism,  suffered  martyrdom  for  his  apostasy  by  the 
hands  of  the  inquisitors'  tribunal  of  Spain.  The  de- 
scendant of  a  noble  Spanish  family,  he  had,  while  a  stu- 
dent at  Salamanca,  interested  himself  in  the  study  of 
Jewish  literature  and  Judaism,  and  finally  made  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  his  belief  in  Judaism  as  the  only  re- 
vealed religion.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Valladolid,  and, 
I)ersisting  in  his  decision,  was  condemned  to  death  at 
the  stake,  July  25, 1644.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  only  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  had  suffered 
imprisonment  for  nearly  five  years.  See  (jlriitz,  Guch. 
der  Juden^  x,  101. 

Loqol,  Martin.    See  Taborites. 

IiOrance,  James  Houston,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Bfount  Pleasant,  Tenn.,  June  1, 1820. 
He  was  educated  in  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  and  in  di- 
vinity in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (class  of 
1846),  and  was  licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery, 
commenced  active  work  at  Whitesville,  Ala.,  and  sub- 
sequently was  onUuned  by  Palmyra  l*reBl>3'tery  as  pas- 
tor at  Hannibal,  Mo.  He  removed  to  Courtland,  Ala., 
in  1851,  and  there  continued  his  pastoral  labors  until  his 
death,  July  1,  1862.  Mr.  Lurancc  was  an  able  and  em- 
inent preacher,  pleasing  and  affable  in  manners,  and  firm 
but  not  obstinate  in  his  conscientious  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  politv  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  See 
Wilson,  Prtab,  Hi$t,  .4  /m.  1867,  p.  444.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Lord  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  several  Heb. 
and  (xreek  wonls,  which  have  a  very  different  import 
from  eac*h  other.  "  Lord*"  is  a  Saxon  word  signifying 
ruler  or  gortmor.  In  its  original  form  it  is  hlajfordf 
which,  by  dropping  the  aspiration,  became  Iq/brd^  and 
afterwards,  by  contraction,  lord, 

1.  nin*^,  Yehovah',  Jehorak,  the  proper  name  of  the 

God  of  the  HelNrews,  which  should  always  have  been 
retained  in  that  form,  but  has  almost  invariably  been 
translated  in  the  English  Bible  by  LoRi>  (and  printed 
thus  in  small  capitals),  after  the  example  of  the  Sept. 
(Kv/Mov)  and  Vulg.  {Dommus),     See  Jeiiovaii. 

2.  *|i'^K,  addn'j  one  of  the  eariy  words  (hence  in  the 
early  Phoenico-Greek  Adorns)  denoting  the  most  abso- 
lute control,  and  therefore  mtwt  fitly  represented  by  the 
English  word  /ore/,  as  in  the  A.  V.  (Sept.  rrpioc,  Vulg. 
dommus).  It  is  not  pn>perly  a  divine  title,  although 
occasionally  applied  to  God  (Psa.  cxiv,  7 ;  properly  with 
the  art.  in  this  sense,  Exod.  xxiii,  18^,  as  the  supreme 
proprietor  (.Tosh,  iii,  IB) ;  but  appnipriately  denotes  a 
nutster,  as  of  slaves  ((ien.  xxiv,  4,  27;  xxxix,  2,  7),  or 
a  king,  as  ruler  of  subjects  ((ren.  xlv,  8 ;  Isa.  xxvi,  18), 
a  husband,  as  lord  of  the  wife  (Gen.  xviii,  12).  It  is 
fretiuently  a  term  of  res|>ect,  like  our  Sir,  but  with  a 
pninoun  attached  (**  my  lord**),  and  often  occurs  in  the 
plural.     See  Master. 

A  modified  form  of  this  word  is  i4  (2(>fM7|f'('^9*1*1M ;  Sept. 
K/'pioc,  lord^  nuister\  **  the  old  plural  form  of  the  noun 
"(i^K,  adofi^  similar  to  that  with  the  sufiix  of  the  first 
I)erson,  used  as  the  pluralis  erctUentia^  by  way  of  dig- 
nity, for  the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  simihir  form  u^th 
the  s'lffir,  is  also  use<l  of  men,  as  of  Joseph's  master  (Gen. 
xxxix,  2,  8  sq.),  of  Joseph  himself  (Gen.  xlii.  80. 83 ;  so 
al:W)  Isa.  xix,  4).  The  Jews,  out  of  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  name  Jehovah,  always,  in  reading,  pro- 
nounce Adonai  where  Jehovah  is  written,  and  hence  the 

letters  Hin^  are  usually  written  with  the  points  be- 
longing to  Adotiai^  Jkhotah.   The  view  that  the  word 
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exhibits  a  plural  termination  without  the  affix  ia  that 
of  Gresenins  (^Thetaur,  s.  v.  ^1^),  and  seems  just,  though 
rather  disapproyed  by  professor  Lee  (^Lex,  in  l*t1K).  The 
latter  adds  that  *  our  £nglish  Bibles  generally  translate 
mn*^  by  LORD,  in  capitals;  when  preceded  by  'I'nxrt, 
they  translate  it  God;  when  niX32S,  tzabaoth,  follows, 

by  LoRi),  as  in  Isa.  iii,  1,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts.* 
The  copies  now  in  use  are  not,  however,  consistent  in 
this  respect"  (Kitto).  "  In  some  instances  it  is  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  pause  accent,  to  say  whether  A  donai 
is  the  title  of  the  Deity,  or  merely  one  of  respect  ad- 
dressed to  men.  These  have  been  noticed  by  the  Maso- 
rites,  who  distinguish  the  former  in  their  notes  as  'holy,* 
and  the  latter  as  *  profane.'  (See  Gen.  xviii,  3 ;  xix,  2, 
18 ;  and  compare  the  Masoretic  notes  on  Gen.  xXf  13 ; 
Isa.  xix,  4)."    See  Adonai. 

8.  Ki'fptov,  the  general  Greek  term  for  supreme  mas- 
tery, whether  royal  or  private ;  and  thus,  in  classical 
(ireek,  distinguished  from  6cof ,  which  is  exclusively 
applied  to  Gud.  The  "  Greek  Kvptoc,  indeed,  is  used 
in  much  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  sense  as  lA)rd, 
It  is  from  ir/'poc,  authority,  and  signifies  *  master*  or 

*  possessor.'  In  the  Septuagint,  this,  like  Lord  in  our 
version,  is  invariably  used  for  *  Jehovah*  and  *  Adonai  ;* 
while  B<o^',  like  God  in  our  translation,  is  generally  re- 
served to  represent  the  Hebrew  *  Elohim.'  Kt/ptoc  in 
the  original  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  Lord  in  our 
version  of  it,  are  used  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  Septuagint;  and  so,  also,  is  the  corresponding  title, 
DominuSy  in  the  Latin  versions.  As  the  Hebrew  name 
JfEHOVAii  is  one  never  used  with  reference  to  anv  but 
the  Almighty,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Septnagint, 
imitated  by  our  own  and  other  versions,  has  represented 
it  by  a  word  which  is  also  used  for  the  Hebrew  *  Ado- 
nai,' which  U  applied  not  only  to  (iod,  but,  like  our 

*  Lord,*  to  creatures  also,  as  to  angels  (Gen.  xix,  2 ;  Dan. 
X,  16,  17),  to  men  in  authority  (Gen.  xlii,  80,  33),  and 
to  proprietors,  owners,  masters  ((jren.  xlv,  8).  In  the 
New  Testament,  Kvpcoc,  representing '  Adonai,*  and  both 
represented  by  Lord,  the  last,  or  human  application  of 
the  term,  is  frequent.  In  fact,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  English  words  is  that  of  an 
owner  or  proprietor,  whether  (sod  or  man ;  and  it  occurs 
in  the  inferior  application  with  great  frequency  in  the 
New  Testament.  This  application  is  either  literal  or 
complimentary :  literal  when  the  party  is  really  an 
owner  or  roaster,  as  in  Matt,  x,  24 ;  xx,  8 ;  xxi,  40 ;  Acts 
xvi,  16,  19;  GaL  iv,  1,  etc.;  or  when  he  is  so  as  having 
absolute  authority  over  another  (MatU  ix,  38 ;  Luke  x, 
2),  or  as  being  a  supreme  lord  or  sovereign  (Acts  xxv, 
26) :  and  complimentary  when  used  as  a  title  of  address, 
especially  to  superiors,  like  the  English  Master,  Sir; 
the  French  Sieur,  Monsieur;  the  German  fferr,  etc,  as 
in  Matt,  xiii,  27;  xxi,  20;  Mark  vii,  8;  Luke  ix,  54.** 
See  Winer,  iJe  voce  Kvpio^  (ErUng.  1828). 

4.  ^713,  bn'al,  master  in  the  sense  oT  domination,  ap- 
filied  to  only  heathen  deities,  or  else  to  human  relations, 
as  husband,  etc.,  and  especially  to  a  person  skilled  or 
chief  in  a  trade  or  profession  (like  the  vulgar  boss). 
To  this  corresponds  the  Greek  dtairoTtiQ,  whence  our 
"despot."     See  Baal. 

The  remaining  and  less  important  words  in  the  orig- 
inal, thus  rendered  in  the  common  Bible  (usually  with- 
out a  capital  initial),  are :  *^'^^>,  gebir',  prop,  denoting 
physical  strength  or  martial  prowess;  "^tz^,  sar,  a  title 
uf  nobility ;  ^"'Vj,  shalish',  a  roilitar)'  officer  (see  Cap- 
tain); and  "I'^D,  se'ren,  a  Philistine  term;  also  the 
Chald.  K*!^^,  mare',  an  official  title  (hence  the  Syriac 
mar,  or  bishop) ;  and  3"^,  rab,  a  general  name  —prtrfect, 
with  its  reduplicate  *2*i3'^,  rabrehan',  and  its  Greek 
equivalent  pajS^ovi,  *'  Babbonu^ 

IiOrdly  occurs  in  the  A.  T.  only  in  the  expression 
D'^'7'^'nX  SbO,  se'phel  addinm',  bowl  o/[the]  noUes,  L 


e.  a  large  vessel  fit  to  be  used  for  peisoiiB  of  qnalitj 
(Judg.  v,  25).    See  Dish. 

Lord,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  1693  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1714,  was  chosen  tutor  in  1715,  was  ordained 
pastor  Nov.  20, 1717,  in  Norwich,  and  there  preached 
until  his  death,  March  31, 1784.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  Yale  College  corporation  in  1740,  and  remained 
such  till  1772.  Dr.  Lord  published  True  Christianity  ex- 
plained  and  exposed,  wherein  are  some  Observatiims  re- 
specting  Conversion  (1727) : — Two  Sermons  on  the  A'e- 
cessity  of  Regeneration  (1737) : — believers  m  Christ  only 
the  true  Children  of  God,  and  bom  of  him  alone,  a  ser- 
mon (1742) : — God  ghrijied  oi  the  Works  of  Providence 
and  Grace:  a  remarkable  Instance  of  it  in  the  various 
and  signal  Deliverances  that  evidently  appear  to  be 
wrought  for  Mercy  Wheeler,  lately  restored  from  extreme 
Impotence  and  Confinement  (1743);  and  several  occa- 
sional sermons. — Sprague,  A  nnals,  i,  297. 

Lord,  Daniel  Minor,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  April  9. 1800,  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  Amherst  College  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  in  April,  1834,  was  licensed  by 
the  Second  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  and  subsequently 
ordained  at  Southampton.  In  1835  the  Presbytery  dis- 
missed him  to  the  Suffolk  South  Association.  Soon 
after  he  became  pastor  of  the  Boston  Mariners*  Church. 
In  August,  1848,  he  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  Shelter 
Island  Church,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Aug. 
26, 1861.  Mr.  Lord  published  The  History  ofPitcaim's 
Island;  also  various  articles  on  The  moral  Claims  of 
Seamen  stated  and  enforced,  and  for  several  years  was 
editor  and  almost  sole  writer  and  publisher  of  a  review, 
in  which  he  ably,  logically,  and  clearly  discussed  pro- 
found theologicid  questions.  See  Wilson,  Pred>.  Hist. 
A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  305.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Lord,  Eleaser,  an  American  theological  writer, 
was  bom  in  1798.  With  an  excellent  preparatory  edu- 
cation, improved  by  close  study  to  such  a  degree  that 
in  1821  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  1827  Williams,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  he  devoteil 
a  portion  of  his  time  during  an  active  business  life  as  a 
merchant,  president  of  an  insurance  company,  and  for 
some  years  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  to  the  study 
of  theological  science.  In  1866  he  received  from  the 
University  of  New  York  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Blind- 
ness saddened  his  latter  years,  but  his  treasured  learn- 
ing comforted  him.  He  died  at  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  Jun^ 
3, 1871. 

Lord,  Isaiah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  wi 
bom  in  Pharsalia,  Chenango  County,  N.  York,  July  1 
1834,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and,  join  mrw 
ing  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  once  b^ran  t*^ 
preach.    In  1854,  while  employed  as  a  teacher,  his 
tie  bearing  and  godly  admonitions  led  many  to  t 
cross  and  salvation.    In  1855  he  joined  the  Oneida  OarW' 
ference,  and  labored  in  the  following  places  with  accegf 
tability  and  success:  Summer  Hill,  Harford,  Borodin* 
Smyrna,  Union  Valley,  Amber,  FreeviUe,  East  Hornet, 
and  Georgetown,  where  he  died  Aug.  21 ,  1870.    "  He  ws'Si 
a  man  of  stem  integrity  and  sterling  worth,  fully 
mitted  to  all  the  great  moral  enterprises  of  the  day. . . 
His  mission  was  lovingly  and  fearlessly  executed, 
piety  was  deep  and  real,  and  his  death  was  but  the 
ginning  of  everlasting  life.*' — Conf,  Minutes,  1871. 

Lord,  James  Cooper,  a  philanthropic  New  Y 
merchant  and  iron  manufacturer  of  our  day, 
place  here  for  his  great  efforts  to  advance  the  i 
of  his  fellow-men.     He  founded  in  1860  "The  Fi 
Ward  Industrial  School;**  later,  a  free  reading-i 
library,  and  erected  two  churches  for  the  benefit  of 
workingmen  and  their  neighbors.    He  died  FeU  9, 

Lord,  Jeremiah  8.,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (Doi 
minister  of  note,  was  bom  at  Brooklyn,  N.  York, 
1817,  and  was  educated  at  Union  CoUege,  daw  of  i 
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He  entered  the  ministry  in  1843  at  Montrille,  N.  J., 
where  he  Ubored  until  1847,  when  he  usumed  the 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Griggstowni  N.  Jer- 
sey. In  the  year  following,  however,  he  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Keformed  Church  in  Harlem,  and  there 
he  hibored  untU  his  death,  AprU  2, 1869.  "  Few  minis- 
ters of  our  denomination,"  says  the  ItUeUigmcer  (April  8, 
1869),  "were  more  highly  esteemed  by  their  brethren, 
or  enjoyed  in  a  higher  measure  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  their  people,  than  did  this  most  excellent 
brother.  The  Lord  blessed  him  in  his  work,  and  gave 
him  many  souls  as  seals  to  his  ministry.  .  .  .  His 
preaching  was  characterized  by  great  earnestness  and 
solemnity.  The  love  of  Christ  in  the  gift  of  himself 
was  the  central  theme  of  his  discourses.  His  style  was 
clear,  compact,  and  persuasive.  His  was  indeed  a  most 
useful  life,  and  his  example  of  faithfulness,  earnest  zeal, 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  high 
and  holy  calling  is  a  rich  legacy  to  all  his  surviving 
brethren  in  the  ministr}'." 

Lord,  John  King,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  March  22, 1819,  at  Amherst,  N.  H.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1863,  entered  the  ministry  in 
1841,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Hartford.,  Vt.,  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  where  he  remained  three  years.  October  21, 
1848.  he  was  installed  pastor  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
he  died,  July  13, 1849.  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was 
published  in  1850.— Sprague,  A  ramlsy  ii,  761. 

Lord,  Nathan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American 
divine  and  educator,  w^as  bom  at  South  Berwick,  Me., 
Nov.  28, 1793 ;  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College  (class 
of  1809),  and  studied  theology  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminar}',  where  he  graduated  in  1815.     After  quitting 
the  college  he  acte<l  as  assistant  in  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy.    Now  a  theologian,  he  at  once  entered  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Congrcgationalists 
at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  the  only  church  he  ever  served.    He 
remained  with  hia  people  until  1828.  when  he  was  called 
to  the  responsible  position  of  president  of  Dartmouth 
<  'ollege,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Sept.  9, 1870. 
Possessed  of  the  highest  attainments  of  scholarship, 
pvat  executive  ability,  a  winning  address,  equanimity 
of  temper,  remarkable  "  firmness  of  character  and  devo- 
tion to  principle,  and  unwearied  application  to  labor,  Dr. 
Lord  made  Dartmouth  C'ollege  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  our  higher  educational  institutions:    1824  students 
were  graduated  from  its  halls  during  his  presidency. 
As  a  theolo^an  he  was.  like  Edwards,  Hopkins,  and  Bel- 
lamy, of  the  school  advocating  a  strictly  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  prophecy,  but  he  has  left  us  few  remains  in 
print.     He  occasionally  contributed  to  our  theological 
quarterlies,  and  published  several  sermons  and  essays. 
The  following  deserx'e  notice :  loiter  to  the  Rev,  David 
iMna,  D,D^  on  Prof,  Paries  Theology  of  New  England 
{Spic  KngL  1852) ;  On  the  Millntmum  (1854) ;  and  IjeUera 
to  Ministerf  of  the  Gospel  of  all  Denomwationi  on  Slavery 
(1854-5),  in  which  he  defended  the  institution  of  slavery 
as  sanctioned  by  the  Bible,  thereby  greatly  provoking 
<»ppo»i(ion  and  criticism  from  Northem  divines.     See 
Drake,  Diet,  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  New  Amer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
also  the  Annual  for  1870. 

laord,  Nathan  L.,  a  Baptist  missionary  and  phy- 
sician, was  bora  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  December,  1821, 
^WMB  educated  at  the  Western  Reserve  College  (class  of 
J847)t  and,  after  completing  a  theological  course,  was 
employed  for  a  time  as  agent  and  financial  secretary  of 
^he  college.    Having  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the 
^sisiiionary  work,  he  was  ordained  in  October,  1852,  and 
bailed  with  his  wife  for  Ceylon.    After  six  years  of  faith- 
Cut  labor,  the  failure  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  this  country,  where  he  remained  nearly  four  years, 
faring  a  portion  of  which  time  he  performed  with  great 
^^Lcoeptanoe  the  duties  of  a  district  secretary  of  the  Board 
otf  Mimions  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  West.     He 
attended  several  courses  of  medical  lectures,  receiv- 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Geveland,  Ohio.    In  1863  he 


sailed  with  hia  wife  and  children  for  the  Madura  Mis- 
sion of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  but  the  climate  of  India  proving  unfavorable 
to  his  health,  he  returned  in  June,  1867.  He  died  Jan. 
24,1868. 

Lord's  Day.  The  expression  so  rendered  in  the 
Authorized  English  Version  {ip  ry  Kvpiaicy  t)fi(p^)  oc- 
curs only  once  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  in  Rev.  i,  10, 
and  is  there  unaccompanied  by  any  other  words  tending 
to  explain  its  meaning.  It  is,  however,  well  known 
that  the  same  phrase  was,  in  after  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  used  to  signify  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on 
which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  commemorated. 
Hence  it  has  l)een  inferred  that  the  same  name  was  giv- 
en to  that  day  during  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  was 
in  the  present  instance  used  by  St.  John  in  this  sense, 
as  referring  to  an  institution  well  known,  and  therefore 
requiring  no  explanation.  This  interpretation,  howev- 
er, has  of  late  been  somewhat  questioned.  It  will  be 
proper  here,  therefore,  to  discuss  this  point,  as  well  as 
the  early  notices  of  this  Christian  observance,  leaving 
the  general  subject  to  be  treated  under  Sabbath.  The 
broader  topic  of  the  hebdomadal  division  of  time  will 
be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Wkkk. 

I.  Interpretation  of  the  Phrcue  *^  Lord's  Day"  in  the 
Passage  in  question. — The  general  consent  both  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity  and  of  modem  di\'ines  has  referred  it  to 
the  weekly  festival  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  iden- 
tified it  with  **  the  first  day  of  the  week,'*  on  which  he 
rose,  with  the  patristical  "eighth  day,"  or  **day  which 
is  both  the  first  and  the  eighth" — in  fact,  with  t)  rev 
'HXioi;  'H/i#po,  the  "Solis  dies,"  or  "Sunday"  of  every 
age  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following 
different  explanations  have  been  proposed. 

1.  Some  have  supposed  St,  John  to  be  speaking,  in 
the  passage  above  referred  to,  of  the  Sabfuithf  because 
that  institution  is  called  in  Isaiah  Iviii,  18,  by  the  Al- 
mighty himself, "  My  holy  day."  To  this  it  is  replied : 
If  St.  John  had  intended  to  specify  the  Sabbath,  he 
would  surely  have  used  that  word,  which  was  by  no 
means  obsolete,  or  even  obsolescent,  at  the  time  of  hia 
composing  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  It  is  added, 
that  if  an  apostle  had  set  the  example  of  confounding 
the  seventh  and  the  first  days  of  the  week,  it  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  that  every  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ter for  the  .first  five  centuries  should  have  avoided  any 
approach  to  such  confusion.  They  do  avoid  it ;  for,  as 
ILdfifiarov  is  never  used  by  them  for  the  first  day,  so 
YkvpiaKTi  is  never  used  by  them  for  the  seventh  day. 
See  Sabbath. 

2.  A  second  opinion  is,  that  St.  John  intended  by  the 
"  Lord's  day"  that  on  which  the  Lord's  resurrection  was 
annually  celebrated,  or,  as  we  now  term  it,  JCaster  day. 
On  this  it  need  only  be  observed,  that  though  it  was 
never  questioned  that  the  weekly  celebration  of  that 
event  should  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  hebdom- 
adal C3'cle,  it  was  for  a  long  time  doubted  on  what  day 
in  the  annual  cycle  it  should  be  celebrated.  Two 
schools,  at  least,  existed  on  this  point  until  considerably 
after  the  death  of  St.  John.  It  therefore  seems  unlikely 
that,  in  a  book  intended  for  the  whole  Church,  he  would 
have  employed  a  method  of  dating  which  was  far  from 
generally  agreed  upon.  It  is  to  l)e  added  that  no  pa- 
tristical authority  can  be  quoted,  either  for  the  interpre- 
tation contended  for  in  this  opinion,  or  for  the  employ- 
ment of  r)  Kvpiam)  *Hfiipa  to  denote  Easter  day.  See 
Easter. 

8.  Another  theory  is,  that  by  "the  Lord's  dav"  St. 
John  intended  "  the  day  of  judgment,"  to  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  book  of  Revelation  may  be  conceived  to 
refer.  Thus, "  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day" 
(iyivofiriv  iv  wivfian  Iv  ry  KvpioKp  'Hpip<f)  would 
imply  that  he  was  rapt,  in  spiritual  vision,  to  the  date 
of  that  "great  and  terrible  day,"  just  as  St.  Paul  repre- 
sents himself  as  caught  up  locally  into  Paradise.  Now, 
not  to  dispute  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  from 
which  the  illustration  is  drawn  (2  Cor.  xii,  4),  the  abet- 
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ton  of  this  view  seem  to  have  put  out  of  right  the  fol- 
lowing cooaiderationa.  In  the  preceding  sentence  St. 
John  had  mentioned  the  place  in  which  he  was  writing 
— ^Patmos — and  the  causes  which  had  brought  him  thith- 
er. It  is  but  natural  that  he  should  further  particular- 
ize the  circumstances  under  which  his  m3r8terious  work 
was  composed,  by  stating  the  exact  day  on  which  the 
revelations  were  communicated  to  him,  and  the  employ- 
ment, spiritual  musing,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 
To  suppose  a  mixture  of  the  metaphorical  and  the  lit- 
toral would  be  strangely  out  of  keeping.  Though  it  be 
conceded  that  the  day  of  judgment  is  in  the  New  TesL 
spoken  of  as  'H  rov  Kvpiov  'U/ii^a,.the  emplo3rment  of 
the  adjectival  form  constitutes  a  remarkable  difference, 
which  was  observed  and  maintained  ever  afterwards 
(comp.  1  Cor.  i,  8, 14 ;  v,  5 :  1  Thess.  v,  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  2 ; 
Luke  xvii,  24^  2  Pet.  iii,  10).  There  is  also  a  critical 
objection  to  this  interpretation,  for  yiyttr^ai  iv  t/^ift^  is 
not=dtm  offere  (comp.  Kev.  iv,  2).  This  third  theory, 
then,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Augusti,  must 
be  abandoned. 

4.  As  a  less  definite  modification  of  this  last  view  we 
may  mention,  finally,  that  others  have  regarded  the 
phrase  in  question  as  meaning  simply  *'  the  day  of  the 
Lord,"*  the  substantive  being  merely  exchanged  for  the 
adjective,  as  in  1  Cor.  xi,  20 :  Kvptaxov  ocTirvov,  **  the 
Lord's  Supper,**  which  would  make  it  merely  synony- 
mous with  the  generally  expected  temporal  appearance 
of  Christ  on  earth :  t)  t'l^ipa  Kvpiovy  **  the  day  of  the 
Lord"  (1  Thess.  v,  2).  Such  a  use  of  the  adjective  be- 
came extremely  common  in  the  following  ages,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  in  the  fathers  the  corresponding  ex- 
pressions DominicsB  crucis, "  the  Lord's  cross ;"  Domin- 
ic8B  nativitatis, "  the  Lord's  nativity"  (Tertullian,  De  IdoL 
p.  5)  ;  Xoyiuiv  KvpiaKujv  (Eusebius,  Histor,  JCcdes,  iii,  9). 
According  to  their  view,  the  passage  would  mean, "  In 
the  spirit  I  was  present  at  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  the 
word  '*day"  being  used  for  any  signal  manifestation 
(po^ibly  in  allusion  to  Joel  ii,  31),  as  in  John  viii,  56: 
''Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day."  The  peculiar  use 
of  the  word  t'lfitpa,  as  referring  to  a  period  of  ascenden- 
cy, appears  remarkably  in  1  Cor.  iv,  3,  where  dv^pw- 
wivrig  t'lftkpag  is  rendered  "  man's  judgment."  Never- 
theless, this  interpretation,  I)e8ides  the  ol)jcction  of  its 
vagueness  as  a  date,  is  clogged  with  all  the  ditficulties 
that  attach  to  the  preceding  one. 

All  other  conjectures  upon  this  point  may  be  permit- 
ted to  confute  themselves,  but  the  following  cavil  is  too 
curious  to  be  omitted.    In  Scripture  the  first  day  of  the 
week  is  called  rf  fiia  trapfidruvt  in  post-scriptural  writ- 1 
ers  it  is  called  t)  KvpiaKt)  'Hfiipa  as  well;  there/ort ^ 
the  book  of  Revelation  is  not  to  be  ascribeil  to  an  apos-  ] 
tie,  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  part  of  Scripture.     The 
logic  of  this  argument  is  only  surpassed  by  ita  boldness. ' 
It  says,  in  effect,  because  post-scriptural  writers  have 
these  two  derignations  for  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
therefore  scriptural  vrriters  must  be  confined  to  one  of 
them.     It  were  surely  more  reasonal)le  to  suppose  that 
the  adoption  by  post-scriptural  writers  of  a  phrase  so 
pre-eminently  Christian  as  >)  Kfpiaici)  'H/i^pa  to  denote 
the  firvt  day  of  the  week,  and  a  day  so  especially  mark- 
ed, can  be  traceable  to  nothing  else  than  an  apostle's  use 
of  that  phrase  in  the  same  meaning. 

IL  Early  Notices  of  this  CkrUtian  Observances — Sup- 
poring,  then,  that  i)  KvpiaKt)  'Hfiipa  of  St.  John  is  the 
Lord's  day,  as  now  applied  to  the  first  day  of  the  mod- 
em week,  we  have  to  inquire  here,  What  do  we  gather 
from  holy  Scripture  concerning  that  institution  ?  How 
is  it  spoken  of  by  early  writers  up  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  ?  Wh&t  change,  if  any,  was  brought  upon  it 
by  the  celebrated  edict  of  that  emperor,  whom  some 
have  declared  to  have  been  its  originator  ? 

1.  Scripture  says  very  little  concerning  it,  but  that 
little  si>ems  to  indicate  tliat  the  divinely-inspired  apos- 
tles, by  their  practice  and  by  their  precepts,  marked  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  for  meeting  together  to 
break  bread,  for  communicating  and  receiving  instruc- 


tion, for  laying  up  offerings  in  store  for  charitable  par* 
poses,  for  occupation  in  holy  thought  and  prayer.  The 
first  day  of  the  week  so  devoted  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  and  therefore  to  have 
been  especially  likely  to  be  chosen  for  such  purposes  by 
thoae  who  *^  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection." 

The  Lord  ruse  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (raf  fuf 
<ra/3/3arwv),  and  appeared,  on  the  very  day  of  his  rising, 
to  his  followers  on  five  distinct  occarions — to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, to  the  other  women,  to  the  two  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus,  to  St.  Peter  separately,  to  ten  apostles 
collected  together.  After  eight  days  (/icO'  ijiupaq  ocrca), 
that  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  week,  he  appeared  to  the  eleven  (John 
XX,  26).    He  does  not  seem  to  have  appeared  in  the  in- 
terval— it  may  be  to  render  that  day  especially  notice- 
able by  the  apostles,  or  it  may  be  for  other  reasons. 
But,  however  this  question  be  settled,  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, which  in  that  year  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  (see  Bramhall,  lH»c,  of  the  Sabbath  and  Lor^g 
Day,  in  WorJu^  v,  51,  Oxford  edition),  "  they  were  all 
with  one  accord  in  one  place,"  had  spiritual  gifts  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  in  their  tium  began  to  communicate 
those  gifls,  as  accompaniments  of  instruction,  to  others. 
At  Troas  (Acts  xx,  7),  many  years  after  the  occurrence 
at  Pentecost,  when  Christianity  had  begun  to  assume 
something  like  a  settled  form,  St.  Luke  records  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  SL  Paul  and  his  companiona  ar- 
rived there,  and  "  abode  seven  days,  and  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."    From  the  state- 
ment that  **  Paul  continued  his  speech  till  midnight,"  it 
has  been  inferred  by  some  that  the  assembly  commenced 
after  sunset  on  the  Sabbath,  at  which  hour  the  first  day 
of  the  week  had  commenced,  according  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning  ( Jahn's  BibL  A  ntiq,  §  8d8),  which  would  hard- 
ly agree  with  the  idea  of  a  commemoration  of  the  res- 
urrection.    But  further,  the  words  of  this  passage,  'Ev 
6i  ry  /ii^  tCjv  oaj^j^dTwv^  avptjyfiivufv  rdv  pia^firiv 
Tov  KXatrai  dprov  ....  hlive  been  by  some  ctmridered 
to  imply  that  such  a  weekly  observance  was  then  the 
establiithed  custom ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  nsode  of 
expression  would  be  just  as  applicable  if  they  had  been 
in  the  practice  of  assembling  daily.    Still  the  whole  aim 
of  the  narrative  favors  the  reference  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Sunday.     In  1  Cor.  xvi,  1, 2,  St.  Paul  writes 
thus :  "  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints, 
I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  in  Galatia,  even 
do  ye :  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one 
you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him, 
that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."    This  direct— 'Z^^ 
tion,  it  is  true,  is  not  connected  with  any  mentitm  of  pub— «:::#^ 
lie  worship  or  assemblies  on  that  day.     But  this  has.iK^^ 
naturally  been  inferred;  and  the  regulation  has  beeui>g 
supposed  to  have  a  reference  to  the  tenets  of  the  JewishC^K^ 
converts,  who  considered  it  unlawful  to  touch  DHUiey 
the  Sabbath  (Yitringa,  De.  Synagogd^  translat  by  Ber- 
nard, p.  75-167).     In  consideration  for  them,  therefore^rxc^ 
the  apostle  directs  the  collection  to  be  made  on  the  fol-Xc^*^ 
lowing  day,  on  which  secular  business  waa  lawful ;  ooro 
as  Cocceius  observes,  they  regarded  the  day  ''non  ua:^      ^ 
festum,  sed  ut  ipydtrifiov'^  (not  as  a  feast,  but  as  a  work^'V^^ 
ing  day ;  Yitringa,  p.  77).    Again,  the  phrase  fiia  rMr«S»'V 
aajipdrotv  is  generally  understood  to  be,  according  t»^ 
the  Jewish  mode  of  naming  the  days  of  the  week,  th^X 
common  expression  for  the  first  day.     Yet  it  has 
differently  construed  by  some,  who  render  it  **  npon  ommo    ' 
of  the  days  of  the  week"  (7'r«c^*/or  the  Times,  ii,  1, 16  ^  -*■ 
In  Heb.  x,  25,  the  correspondents  of  the  writer  are  d»^>    - 
sired  **  not  to  forwke  the  assembling  of  theroaelves 
gether,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  but  to  exhort  <me 
other,"  an  injunction  which  seems  to  imply  that  a 
ular  day  for  such  assembling  existed,  and  was 
known ;  for  otherwise  no  rebuke  would  lie.     Lastly, 
the  passage  given  above,  SL  John  describes  himself 
being  in  the  Spirit "  on  the  Lord's  day." 
Taken  separately,  perhaps,  and  even  ill  together, 
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passaf^  seem  scarcely  adeqaate  to  prove  that  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  fint  day  of  the  week  to  the  puxpofles  ahove 
mentioned  was  a  matter  of  apostolic  institution,  or  even 


ffcoroc)  and  the  original  state  of  things  (rrjv  vXtfy),  and 
formed  the  world,  and  because  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
ruse  from  the  dead  upon  it"  {ApoL  i,  67).     In  another 


of  apo«t4)lic  practice.  But,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  i  work  {IHtiL  c  Tryjth.)  he  makes  circumcision  furnish  a 
i^,  at  any  rate,  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  that  almost  |  t^'pe  of  Sunday.  **  The  command  to  circumcise  infanta 
ait  aoon  as  we  emerge  from  Scripture  we  find  the  same  i  on  the  eighth  day  was  a  ty|>e  of  the  true  circumcisioii 
day  mentioned  in  a  similar  manner,  and  directly  asso-  >  by  which  we  are  circumciMMl  from  error  and  wickedness 
ciated  'vith  the  Lord's  resurrection ;  and  it  is  an  ex-  |  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  rose  from  the  dead 
traoniinary  fact  that  we  never  find  its  dedication  ques-  i  on  the  tint  day  of  the  week  (ry  /ji^  <ra/3/Sarcav) ;  there- 
tioned  or  argued  about,  but  accepted  as  something  equal- I  fore  it  remains  the  chief  and  first  of  days.**  As  ftnr 
ly  aixistolic  with  confirmation,  with  infant  baptism,  with  I  aa^fSariZuVf  he  uses  that  with  excluedve  reference  to 
ordination,  or  at  least  spoken  of  in  the  same  way.  As  .  the  Jewish  law.  lie  carefully  distinguishes  Saturday 
to  direct  support  from  holy  Scripture,  it  is  noticeable  (t)  cpovirr/),  the  day  after  which  our  Lonl  was  cruci- 
that  those  other  ordinances  which  are  usually  consider- 1  fied,  from  Sunday  (t)  fiirtk  rfiv  Kpovuafp  ^nc  ivriv  f) 
ed  scriptural,  and  in  support  of  which  Scripture  is  usu-  |  rov  *H\iov  t'lfiipa),  upon  which  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
ally  cited,  are  dependent,  so  far  as  mere  quotation  is  i  If  any  surprise  is  felt  at  Justin's  employment  of  the 
concerned,  upon  fewer  texts  than  the  Lord's  day  is. ,  heathen  designations  for  the  seventh  and  first  days  of 
Stating  the  case  at  the  very  k)we8t,  the  Lord's  day  has  >  the  week,  it  may  be  accounted  for  thus.  Before  the 
at  least  "probable  insinuations  in  Scripture"  (B|).  San-  |  death  of  Haflrian,  A.D.  138,  the  hebdomadal  division 
derson),  and  so  is  superior  to  any  other  holy  day,  wheth-  j  (which  Dion  Cassius,  writing  in  the  3d  century',  derives, 
er  of  hebdomadal  celebration,  as  Friday  in  memory  of  j  together  with  its  nomenclature,  from  Eg\']>t)  had,  in 
the  crucifixion,  or  of  annual  celebration,  as  Easter  day  i  matters  of  common  life,  almost  universally  superseded 
in  memor}'  of  the  resurrection  itself.  These  other  days  jin  Greece,  and  even  in  Italy,  the  national  divisions  of 
may  be,  and  are,  defensible  oh  other  grounds,  but  they  |  the  lunar  month.  Justin  Martyr,  writing  to  and  for 
do  not  possess  anything  like  a  scriptural  authority  for  |  heathen,  as  well  as  to  and  for  Jews,  employs  it,  there- 
their  observance.  If  we  are  indined  still  to  press  for  ^  fore,  with  a  certainty  of  being  understiKxL 
more  pertinent  scriptural  proof,  and  more  frequent  men-  I  The  strange  heretic,  Bardesanes,  who,  however,  de- 
tion  of  the  institution,  for  such  we  suppose  it  to  be,  in  j  lighted  to  consider  himself  a  sort  of  Christian,  has  the 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  we  must  recollect  how  little  [  following  words  in  his  book  on  ^  Fate,**  or  on  **  the  Laws 
is  said  of  baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Supper,  and  how  vast  |  of  the  Countries,**  which  he  addressed  to  the  emfieror 
a  difference  is  naturally  to  be  expected  to  exist  between  ;  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus :  **  What,  then,  shall  we  say  re- 
a  sketch  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  their  age,  which  |  specting  the  new  race  of  ourselves  who  are  Christians, 
the  authors  of  the  holy  Scriptures  did  mtt  write,  and  j  whom  in  e^'ery  country  and  in  everj'  region  the  Messiah 
hint«  as  to  life  and  conduct,  and  regulation  of  known  '  establishetl  at  his  coming ;  for,  lo !  wherever  we  be,  all 
practices,  which  they  did  write.  |  of  us  are  called  by  the  one  name  of  the  Messiah,  Chris- 

'  tians;  and  upon  one  day,  which  is  the  first  of  the  week, 
we  assemble  ourselves  together,  and  on  the  api)ointed 


2.  On  quitting  the  canonical  writings  we  turn  natu- 
rally to  Clement  of  Rome.  He  does  not,  however,  di- 
rectly mention  "the  Lord*s  day,**  but  in  1  Cor.  i,  40,  he 
sayx,  irdvra  rdlti  toihv  o^eiAo^ev,  and  he  speaks  of 
utpMfiivoi  tcaipoi  Kai  oipai,  at  which  the  Christian  wpoa- 
fopai  Kai  XiiTovpyiat  should  be  made. 

Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St  John  (ad,  Magn,  c  9), 
contrasts  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and,  as  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  contract,  opposes  nafSfianZav  to  living 
acconling  to  the  Lord's  life  {kotq  ti^v  KvpiOKijv  sifui/v 

The  epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas,  which,  though 


daj-s  we  abstain  from  food'*  (Cureton*s  Trarulatum). 

Two  yery  short  notices  stand  next  on  our  list,  but 
they  are  im(N)rtant  from  their  casual  and  unstudied 
character.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  A.D.  170,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Church  of  Kome,  a  fragment  of  which  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius  {Ecdet.  Hist,  iv,  28),  says,  r»)v 
ailfupov  ovv  KvpioKi^v  dyiav  9)fiipav  iitfyayo/uv,  iv 
y  dviyvufiiy  vfiwv  r^v  iirtoroXiiv,  And  Melito,  bish- 
op of  Sardis,  his  contemporary,  is  stated  to  have  com- 
posed, among  other  works,  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  day 


ertainly  not  vrritten  by  that  aptwtle,  was  in  existence    (o  wtpi  r//c  Ki;p4aK^C  Xoyoc). 

\  the  earlier  part  of  the  2d  century',  has  (c  15)  the  fol-        The  next  writer  who  ma}'  be  quoted  Is  Irenieus,  bish- 

wing  words :  "  We  celebrate  the  eighth  day  with  joy,    op  of  Lyons,  A.D.  178.     He  asserts  that  the  SablMth  is 

which,  too,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.**  |  abolished;  but  his  evidence  to  the  existence  of  the 

A  pagan  document  now  comes  into  view.     It  is  the  I  Lord*s  day  is  clear  and  distinct  (iJe  Orat.  23;  IM  Idol, 

J-known  letter  of  Iliny  to  Trajan,  written  (about  A.  |  N).     It  is  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  best-known  of  his 

100)  while  he  presided  over  Pontus  and  Bithynia.  '  Fragments  (see  Beaven*s  Irenttusy  p.  202).     But  a  rec- 

le  Christians  (says  he)  aflUrm  the  whole  of  their  '  ord  in  Eusebius  (v,  23,  2)  of  the  part  which  he  took  in 

t  or  error  to  be  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet '  the  (juarta-Deciman  controversy  shows  that  in  his  time 

ther  on  a  stated  day  {»tato  dif),  before  it  was  light, !  it  was  an  institution  beyond  dispute,     llie  point  in 

o  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  god,  and  to  bind  them-  ,  question  was  this :  Shoukl  Easter  be  celebrated  in  con- 

t  by  a  gacramentum,  not  for  any  wicked  purpose,  |  nection  with  the  JewiMh  Passover,  on  whatever  day  of 

?ver  to  commit  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery ;  never  to  j  the  week  that  might  hapi)en  to  fall,  with  the  church- 

their  word,  or  to  refuse,  when  called  upon,  to  de-  •  es  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Meso|)otamia,  or  on  the 

tp  any  trust;  after  which  it  was  their  custom  to  !  Lord's  day,  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world?     The 

e,  and  to  assemble  again  to  take  a  meal,  but  a  <  churches  of  Gaul,  then  under  the  superintendence  of 

1  one,  and  without  guilty  purpose"  {Kpist,  x,  97).  |  Irenieus,  agreed  uiM>n  a  s>'nodical  epistle  to  Victor,  bish- 

inroughly  Chrintian  authority,  Justin  Mart\T,  <  op  of  Kome,  in  which  occurred  words  somewhat  to  this 

urished  'a.D.  140.  stands  next  on  the  list.     He  |  effect:  "The  mystery  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  may 

hus :  "  On  the  day  calleii  Sunday  {ry  rov  t)Xiov    not  be  celebrated  on  any  other  day  than  the  Lord's  day, 


y  I'lfiiptf)  is  an  a»sembly  of  all  who  live  either 

Ities  or  in  the  rural  districts,  ami  the  memoirs 

poetles  and  the  writings  of  the  i)n>phets  are 

Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  particulars  of 

ous  acts  which  are  entere<l  upon  at  this  assem- 

ey  consist  of  prayer,  of  the  ccrlebration  of  the 

harist,  and  of  collection  of  alms.     He  after- 

\igns  the  reasons  which  Chrintians  had  for 


and  on  this  alone  should  we  observe  the  breaking  off  of 
the  paschal  fast."  This  confirms  what  was  said  above, 
that  while,  even  towards  the  end  of  the  2d  century*,  tra- 
dition varied  as  to  the  yearltf  celebration  of  Christ's  res- 
urrection, the  tceekijf  celebration  of  it  was  one  upon 
which  no  diversity  existed,  or  was  even  hinted  at. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  194,  comes  next.     One 
does  not  expect  anything  very  definite  from  a  writer  of 
>n  Sunday.    These  arc,  "  because  it  is  the  |  so  mystical  a  tendency,  but  he  has  some  things  quite  to 
,  on  which  God  dispelli-d  the  darkness  (jb  '  our  piupose.    In  hia  Strom,  (iv,  8)  he  speaka  of  ti)v  cfcf>- 
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y^yovov  riftipav^  rr}v  rtf  ovn  ivuwawnv  rifi&Vj  r^v  9i^ 
Kai  wptiniiv  Tip  uvri  ^utroQ  yiviaiVi  k,  r.  X.,  words  which 
bishop  Kaye  iuterprets  as  contrasting  the  seventh  day 
of  the  Law  with  the  eighth  day  of  the  Gospel  As  the 
same  learned  prelate  observes,  ^*  When  Clement  says  that 
the  Gnostic,  or  transcendental  Christian,  does  not  pray 
in  any  fixed  place,  or  on  any  stated  days,  but  through- 
out his  whole  life,  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  Chris- 
tians in  general  did  meet  together  in  fixed  places  and 
at  appointed  times  for  prayer."  But  we  are  not  left  to 
mere  inference  on  this  important  point,  for  Clement 
speaks  of  the  Lord's  day  as  a  well-known  and  customary 
festival  {Strom,  vii),  and  in  one  place  gives  a  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  name  {Strom,  v). 

TertuUian,  whose  date  is  as<iignable  to  the  close  of 
the  2d  century,  may,  in  spite  of  his  conversion  to  Mon- 
tanism,  be  quoted  as  a  witness  to  facts.  He  terms  the 
Arst  day  of  the  week  sometimes  Sunday  (Dies  Solis), 
sometimes  Dies  Dominicus.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  day 
of  joy  Q*'Diem  Solis  Isetitite  indulgemus,"  ApoL  c.  16), 
and  asserts  that  it  is  wrong  to  fast  upon  it,  or  to  pray 
standing  during  itM  continuance  ("Die  Domiuico  jejuni- 
om  nefas  ducimus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare,"  Ik  Cor.  c.3). 
Even  business  is  to  be  put  off,  lest  we  give  place  to  the 
devil  (''Differentes  etiara  negotia,  ne  quem  Diabolo  lo- 
cum demus,*"  De  Orat.  c.  13). 

Origen  contends  that  the  Lord*s  day  had  its  superi- 
ority to  the  Sabbath  indicated  by  manna  having  been 
given  on  it  to  the  Israelites,  while  it  was  withheld  on 
the  Sabbath.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  perfect 
Christian  to  keep  the  Lord's  day. 

Minucius  Felix  (A.D.  210)  makes  the  heathen  inter- 
locutor, in  his  dialogue  called  Octavius,  assert  that  the 
Christians  come  together  to  a  repast  **  on  a  solemn  day" 
(solenni  die). 

Cyprian  and  his  colleagues,  in  a  synodical  letter  (A.D. 
258),  make  the  Jewish  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day 
{Mrefigure  the  newness  of  life  of  the  Christian,  to  which 
Christ's  resurrection  introduces  hira,  and  point  to  the 
Lord's  day,  whicli  is  at  once  the  eighth  and  the  first 

CommtMlian  (circ  A.D.  290)  mentions  the  Lord's  day. 

Victorinus  (A.D.  290)  contrasts  it,  in  a  very  remark- 
able passage,  with  the  Parasceve  and  the  Sabbath. 

Lastly,  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  300),  says 
of  it, "  We  keep  the  Lord's  day  as  a  day  of  joy,  because 
of  him  who  rose  thereon." 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the  principal  writ- 
ers of  the  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  St.  John  may 
be  thus  summed  up.  The  Lord's  day  (a  name  which 
has  now  come  out  more  prominently,  and  is  connected 
more  explicitly  with  our  Lord's  resurrection  than  be- 
fore) existed  during  these  two  centuries  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  a{>o8tolical,  and  so  of  scriptural  Christianity. 
It  was  never  defended,  for  it  was  never  impugned,  or,  at 
least,  only  impugned  as  other  things  received  from  the 
apostles  were.  It  was  never  confounded  with  the  Sab- 
bath, but  carefully  distinguished  from  it  (though  we 
have  not  quoted  nearly  all  the  passages  by  which  this 
point  might  be  proved).  It  was  not  an  institution  of 
severe  sabbatical  character,  but  a  day  of  joy  (;^a/9/io- 
ffiivrj)  and  cheerfulness  {ti'^potri'vij),  rather  encouraging 
than  forbidding  relaxation.  Religiously  regarded,  it 
was  a  day  of  solemn  meeting  for  the  holy  Eucharist, 
for  united  prayer,  for  instruction,  for  almsgiving;  and 
though,  being  an  institution  under  the  law  of  liberty, 
work  <ioes  not  appear  to  have  been  formally  interdicted, 
or  rest  formally  enjoined,  TertuUian  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  character  of  the  day  was  opposed  to  worldly 
business.  Finally,  whatever  analogy  may  be  supposed  j 
to  exist  between  the  Lonl's  day  and  the  Sabbath,  in  no 
passage  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  fourth  com- 
mandment appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  the  obligation 
to  observe  the  lord's  day.  Ecclesiastical  writers  reiter- 
ate again  and  again,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words, 
"Let  no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  respect  of  an  holi- 
ilay,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days"  (CoL 
ii,  16).    Nor,  again,  is  it  referred  to  any  sabbatical  foun- 


dation anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy. On  the  contrary,  those  before  the  Mosaic  era  are 
constantly  assumed  to  have  had  neither  knowledge  nor 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  As  little  is  it  anjrwhere  as- 
serted that  the  Lord's  day  is  merely  an  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitution, dependent  on  the  post-apostolic  Church  for  ita 
origin,  and  by  consequence  capable  of  being  done  away, 
should  a  time  ever  arrive  when  it  appears  to  be  no  lon- 
ger needed. 

If , these  facts  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  they 
indicate  that  the  Lord's  day  is  a  purely  Christian  insti- 
tution, sanctioned  by  apostolic  practice,  mentioned  in 
apostolic  writings,  and  so  possessed  of  whatever  divine 
authority  all  apostolic  ordinances  and  doctrines  (which 
were  not  obviously  temporary,  or  were  not  abrogated  by 
the  apostles  themselves)  can  be  supposed  to  possess. 

8.  But,  on  whatever  grounds  **  the  Lonl's  day"  may  be 

supposed  to  rest,  it  is  a  great  and  indisputable  fact  that 

four  years  before  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  it 

was  recognised  by  Constantine,  in  his  celebrated  edict. 

as  *'  the  venerable  Dav  of  the  Sun."    The  terms  of  the 

document  are  these : 

"Tmperator  CoiutanHntui  Aug.  Hdpidio, 

"Omnes  Jadices  nrbanseqoe  plebes  et  cnnctamra  artlom 
offlcia  veuerabili  Die  Sulis  qaiescanU  Ruri  tameu  posUi 
agrorum  cnltarfe  libera  licenterque  Inservlant,  qoonlam 
frequenter  evenit  at  uon  aptlas  alio  die  flramenta  snlcis 
ant  vineae  scroblbns  mandentnr,  ne  occasione  momenti 
pereat  commoditas  colesti  provisione  concessa."— Z>at. 
Non,  MaH.  Critpo  II  et  Cotiataniino  II  Co—. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  explain  away  this  docu- 
ment by  alleging,  1st,  I'hat  "Solis  Dies"  is  not  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  that  Constantine  did 
not  therefore  intend  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  Christian 
institution.  2d.  That,  before  his  conversion,  Constan- 
tine had  professed  himself  to  be  especially  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  sun,  and  that,  at  the  very  brat,  he 
intended  to  make  a  religious  compromise  between  sun- 
worshippers,  properly  so  called,  and  the  worshippers  of 
the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  i.  e.  Christians.  StUy.  That 
Constantine's  edict  was  purely  a  calendarial  one,  and 
intended  to  reduce  the  number  of  public  holidays, "  Dies 
Nefasti"  or  "  Feriati,"  which  had,  so  long  ago  as  the 
date  of  the  **  Actiones  Verrinie,"  become  a  serious  im^ 
pediment  to  the  transaction  of  business;  and  that  tl 
was  to  be  effected  by  choosing  a  day  which,  while  ix^^-m 
would  be  accepteil  by  the  paganism  then  in  fashion*  jn 
would,  of  course,  be  agreeable  to  the  Christians.  4thly.  "^^-^ 
That  Constantine  then  instituted  Sunday  for  the  firar^ei.  ■ 
time  as  a  religious  day  for  Christians.  The  fourth  oft'«i» 
these  statements  is  absolutely  refuteil,  both  by  the  quo-o-^J 
tat  ions  made  above  from  writers  of  the  2d  and  dd  cen^rv^^v 
turies,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  edict  itself.  It  is  evi^^^^'^ 
dent  that  Constantine,  accepting  as  facts  the  existence^>«nv' 
of  the  "  Solis  Dies,"  and  the  reverence  paid  to  it  by  sum^^rvcj 
one  or  other,  does  nothing  more  than  make  that  reveiE'^'^^ 
cnce  practically  universaL  It  is  **  venerabilis"  alreadvr  #:aua 
It  is  probable  that  this  most  natural  interpretatioc:»^  ^' 
would  never  have  been  disturbed  had  not  Soromen  ac^*  ' 
serted,  without  warrant  from  either  the  Justinian  or  i\rt  -^  "* 
Theod<»ian  Code,  that  Constantine  did  for  the  sixth  \\im  f  »  ^ 
of  the  week  whit  the  codes  assert  that  he  did  for  l\€^  "> 
first  {Eccles.  Hist.  i,8 ;  com  p.  Eusebiua,  VU,  Const,  iv.  IS^  ^  •= 
The  three  other  statements  concern  themselves  nth^:^-^'* 
with  what  Constantine  meatU  than  with  what  he 
But  with  such  considerations  we  have  little  or  nothiv. 
to  do.  He  may  have  purposely  selected  an  ambiguw^'*^''  ? 
appellation.  He  may  have  been  only  half  a  Christis-^  ^  -^ 
wavering  between  allegiance  to  Christ  and  allegiance  i^a^'""^^^  ■' 
Mithras.  He  may  have  affected  a  religious  syncreti^e^^-^^^'' 
He  may  have  wished  his  people  to  adopt  such 
tism.  He  may  have  feared  to  offend  the  pagans, 
may  have  hesitated  to  avow  too  openly  his  inward  If 
ings  to  Christianity.  He  may  have  considered 
community  of  religious  days  might  lead  by-and-bi 
community  of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  He 
have  had  in  view  the  rectification  of  the  calmdar. 
all  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.     It  is  a  fact, 
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the  vear  A.D.  321,  in  a  public  edict,  which  was  to  apply 
to  Christians  as  well  as  to  pagans,  he  put  especial  honor 
upon  a  day  already  honored  by  the  former— judiciously 
calling  it  by  a  name  which  Christians  had  long  employ- 
ed without  scruple,  and  to  which,  as  it  was  in  ordinary 
use,  the  pagans  could  scarcely  object.  What  he  did  for 
it  was  to  insist  that  worldly  business,  whether  by  the 
functionaries  of  the  law  or  by  private  citizens,  should 
be  intermitted  during  its  continuance.  An  exception, 
indeeil,  was  made  in  favor  of  the  rural  districts,  avow- 
edly from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  covertly,  perhaps,  to 
prevent  those  districts  where  paganism  (as  the  word 
pagus  would  intimate)  still  prevailed  extensively  from 
feeling  aggrieved  by  a  sudden  and  stringent  change.  It 
need  onlv  be  added  here  that  the  readiness  with  which 
Christians  acquiesced  in  the  interdiction  of  business  on 
the  Lord's  day  affords  no  small  presumption  that  they 
had  h>ng  considered  it  to  be  a  day  of  rest,  and  that,  so 
far  as  circumstances  admitted,  they  had  made  it  so  long 
before. 

Were  any  other  testimony  wanting  to  the  existence 
of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  Christian  worship  at  this  period, 
it  might  be  supplied  by  the  Council  of  Nictea,  A.D.  325. 
The  fatlicrs  there  and  then  assembled  make  no  doubt 
of  the  obligation  of  that  day — do  not  ordain  it — do  not 
defend  it.  They  assume  it  as  an  existing  fact,  and  only 
notice  it  incidentally  in  order  to  regulate  an  indifferent 
matter — the  posture  of  Christian  worshippers  upon  it 
{Cone.  Nic.  canon  20). 

Chrysostom  (A.D.  360)  concludes  one  of  his  Homilies 
by  dismissing  his  audience  to  their  respective  ordinary 
occupations.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  364),  bow- 
ever,  enjoined  Christians  to  rest  ((rxoXci^eiv)  on  the 
Lord's  day.  To  the  same  effect  is  an  injunction  in  the 
forgery  called  the  Apostolical  ConstUuluna  (vii,24),  and 
various  other  enactments  from  A.D.  600  to  A.D.  1100, 
though  by  no  means  extending  to  the  prohibition  of  all 
secular  business. 

See  Pearson,  On  the  Crftd^  ii,  341,  edit.  Oxf. ;  Jortin, 
Bemarks  on  /Cedes,  Hist,  iii,  286 ;  Baxter,  On  the  Divine 
Appointment  of  the  lord's  Dajfy  p.  41,  ed.  1671 ;  Hessey, 
Bumpton  Lecture  for  1860;  Gilfillan,  The  Sabbath,  p.  8. 
See  Sunday. 

Lord's  Prayer,  the  common  title  of  the  only  form 
given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  disciples.  Matthew  inserts 
it  as  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt  vi,  9-13) ; 
nor  is  it  inappropriate  to  the  connection  there,  for  the 
general  topic  of  that  part  of  the  discourse  is  prayer. 
Luke,  however,  explicitly  assigns  the  occasion  for  its 
delivery  as  being  at  the  request  of  the  disciples  (Luke 
xi,  2-4) ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  either  that 
they  had  forgotten  it,  if  previously  given  them,  or  that 
our  Lord  would  not  have  referred  to  it  as  already  pre- 
scribed. The  following  analysis  exhibits  its  compre- 
hensive structure : 
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The  closing  doxology  is  omitted  by  Luke,  and  is  proba- 
bly spurious  in  Matthew,  as  it  is  not  found  there  in  any 
of  the  early  MSS.     The  prayer  is  doubtless  based  upon 
expressions  and  sentiments  already  familiar  to  the  Jews ; 
indeed,  parallel  phrases  to  nearly  all  its  contents  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Talmud  (see  Schrittgen   and 
Lightfoot,  s.  v.).    This,  however,  does  not  detract  from 
its  beauty  or  originality  as  a  whole.     The  earliest  ref- 
erence found  to  it,  as  a  liturgical  formula  in  actual  use, 
is  in  the  to-called  Apostolical  Constitutions  (q.  v.),  which 


give  the  form  entire,  and  enjoin  its  stated  use  (vii,  44), 
but  solely  by  baptized  persons,  a  rule  which  was  after- 
wards strictly  observed.  The  Christian  fathers,  espe- 
cially Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Origen,  are  loud  in  its 
[mdse,  and  several  of  them  wrote  special  expositions  or 
treatises  upon  it  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  is  the  first  writer 
who  expressly  mentions  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  at 
the  administration  of  the  holy  Eucharist  {Catech,  Myst, 
v).  St.  Augustine  has  also  allude<l  to  its  use  on  thb 
solemn  occasion  {Horn,  Ixxxiii).  The  Ordo  Bomanus 
prefixes  a  preface  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  date  of  which 
is  uncertain.  It  contains  a  brief  exposition  of  the  prayer. 
All  the  Roman  breviaries  insist  upon  beginning  divine 
service  with  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but  it  has  been  satisfac- 
torily proved  that  this  custom  was  introduced  as  late  as 
the  13th  century  by  the  Cistercian  monks,  and  that  it 
passed  from  the  monastery  to  the  Church.  The  ancient 
homiletical  writings  do  not  afford  any  trace  of  the  uae 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  sermons  (see  Riddle,  Afan- 
uai  oj" Christian  Antiquities),  Its  absurd  repetition  as 
a  Pater  Noster  (q.  v.)  by  the  Romanists  has  perhaps  led 
to  an  undue  avoidance  of  it  by  some  Protestants.  In  all 
liturgies  (q.  v.)  of  course  it  occupies  a  prominent  place, 
and  it  is  usual  in  many  denominations  to  recite  it  in 
public  ser\'ices  and  elsewhere.  That  it  was  not  de- 
signed, however,  as  a  formula  of  Christian  prayer  in 
general  is  evident  from  two  facts :  1.  It  contains  no  al- 
lusion to  the  atonement  of  Christ,  nor  to  the  offices  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  2.  It  was  never  so  used  or  cited  by  the 
apostles  themselves,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  Holy  Writ 
goes,  although  Jerome  {A  dr,  Pelag,  iii,  3)  and  Gregory 
(^Epp,  vii,  Ixiii)  affirm  that  it  was  used  by  apostolical 
example  in  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  lit- 
erature of  the  subject  is  very  copious  (see  the  Christ,  Re- 
membrancerf  Jan.  1862).  Early  monographs  are  cited  by 
Volbeding,  Index  Programmutumj  p.  33  sq.,  131.  Among 
special  recent  comments  on  it  we  may  mention  those  of 
Bocker  (Lond.  1835),  Anderson  (ibid.' 1840),  Manton  (ib. 
1841),  RowseU  (ibid.  1841),  Duncan  (ibid.  1845),  Kenna- 
way  (ibid.  1845),  Prichard  (ibid.  1855),  Edwards  (ibid. 
1860),  and  Denton  (ib.  1864;  N.  Y.  1865).  See  Prayeb. 
Lord's  Sapper,  the  common  English  name  of  an 
ordinance  instituted  by  our  Saviour  in  commemoration 
of  his  death  and  sufferings,  being  one  of  the  two  sacra- 
ments universally  observed  by  the  Christian  Church. 

I.  Name. — It  is  called  **  the  Lord's  Supper''  {levpiaKov 
Stinvov)  in  1  Cor.  xi,  20  because  it  was  instituted  at 
supper-time.  Synonymous  with  this  is  the  phrase  "  the 
Lord's  table"  (rpairita  KvpioVf  1  Cor.  x,  21),  where  we 
also  find  the  name  **the  cup  of  the  Lord"  (wor^piov  Ku- 
piov).  Many  new  terms  for  it  were  early  introduced  in 
the  Church,  among  which  the  principal  are  Communion 
{Koivwvia,  a  festival  in  common),  a  term  borrowed  from 
1  Cor.  X,  16,  and  Eucharist  (Evxaptaria  and  idXoyia), 
**  a  giving  of  thanks,"  because  of  the  hymns  and  psalms 
which  accompanied  it.  Among  the  many  other  Greek 
and  Latin  names  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  for 
which  wc  have  no  exact  equivalent,  we  mention  Ztrva^- 

^  cc,  *'  a  collection"  (for  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper), 
I  AtiTovpyia  (Liturgy,  q.  v.),  Mvoriipiov  (Sacrament,  q. 
v.),  Missa  (Mass,  q.  v.),  etc    See  Eucharist. 

II.  Biblical  Notices, — 1.  Original  Accounts. — The  in- 
stitution of  this  sacrament  is  recorded  by  Matthew 
(xxvi,  26-29),  Mark  (xiv,  22-25),  Luke  (xxii,  19  8<|.), 
and  by  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi,  24-26),  whose  words 
differ  very  little  from  those  of  his  companion,  Luke ; 
and  the  only  difference  between  Matthew  and  Mark 
Lb,  that  the  latter  omits  the  words  ^  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  There  is  so  general  an  agreement  among 
them  all  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  recite  the 
words  of  one  of  them  :  **  Now,  when  the  even  was  come, 
he  sat  down  with  the  twelve"  to  eat  the  Passover  which 
had  been  prepared  by  his  direction, "  and  as  they  were 
eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it.  and 
gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my 
body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave 
it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  ia  my 
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blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins"  (Matt,  xxvi,  20, 26-2H).  Its 
institution  "  m  remembrance^^  of  Christ  is  recorded  only  by 
Luke  and  PauL  John  does  not  mention  the  institution 
at  allf  but  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  chap,  vi,  51-59  is  re- 
ferred by  many  interpreters  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Paul 
warns  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  x,  16-2!)  that  they  can- 
not partake  of  the  Lord's  table  and  at  the  same  time  eat 
of  the  pagan  sacrifices,  because  (verse  19)  "the  things 
which  the  Gentiles  saorifice  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and 
not  to  God ;"  and  in  another  part  of  his  first  epistle  (xi, 
27-29),  that  *'  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord ;  but  let  a  man  examine 
himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of 
that  cup ;  for  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily 
eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not  discern- 
ing the  Lord's  body."  Other  passages  of  the  New  Test, 
are  referred  by  many  exegetical  writers  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  they  establish  no  new  point  concerning  the 
Biblical  doctrine.  They  will  be  examined,  however,  in 
detail  in  this  connection,  leaving  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
lations of  the  subject  for  the  title  Communion. 

2.  Paschal  Analogies, — ^This  is  an  important  inquiry 
in  the  discussion  of  the  history  of  that  night  when  Je- 
sus and  his  disciples  met  together  to  eat  the  Passover 
(Matt,  xxvi,  19;  Mark  xiv,  16;  Luke  xxii,  13).  The 
manner  in  which  the  paschal  feast  was  kept  by  the  Jews 
of  that  period  differed  in  many  details  from  that  origin- 
oUy  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  £xod.  xlL  The  multi- 
tudes that  came  up  to  Jerusalem  met,  as  they  could  find 
accommodation,  family  by  family,  or  in  groups  of  friends, 
with  one  of  their  number  as  the  celebrant,  or  "  proclaim- 
er"  of  the  feast.  The  ceremonies  of  the  feast  took  place 
in  the  following  order  (Lightfoot,  Ttmjile  Sefvicf^  xiii ; 
Meyer,  Comnu  in  Matt,  xxvi,  26).  (1.)  The  members 
of  the  company  that  were  joined  for  this  purpose  met  in 
the  evening  and  reclined  on  couches,  this  position  being 
then  as  much  a  matter  of  rule  as  standing  had  been  orig- 
inally (comp.  Matti  xxvi,  20,  dpiKuro ;  Luke  xxii,  14; 
and  John  xiii,  23,  25).  The  head  of  the  household,  or 
celebrant,  began  by  a  form  of  blessing  "  for  the  day  and 
for  the  wine,"  pronounced  over  a  cup,  of  which  he  and 
the  others  then  drank.  The  wine  was,  according  to 
rabbinic  traditions,  to  be  mixed  with  water;  not  for  any 
mysterious  reason,  but  because  that  was  regarded  as  the 
best  way  of  using  the  best  wine  (comp.  2  Mace  xv,  89). 
(2.)  All  who  were  present  then  washed  their  hands;  this 
also  having  a  special  benediction.  (3.)  The  table  was 
then  set  out  with  the  paschal  lamb,  unleavened  bread, 
bitter  herbs,  and  the  dish  known  as  Chardscth  (rD1"ir{), 
a  sauce  made  of  dates,  figs,  raisins,  and  vinegar,  and  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  mortar  of  their  bondage  in 
Egypt  (Buxtorf,  I^r,  ChaUL  coL  831).  (4.)  The  cele- 
brant tint,  and  then  the  others,  dipped  a  portion  of  the 
bitter  herbs  into  the  Charoseth  and  ate  them.  (5.)  The 
dishes  were  then  removed,  and  a  cup  of  wine  again 
brought.  Then  followed  an  intcrA'al  which  was  allowed 
theoretically  for  the  questions  that  might  be  asked  by 
children  or  proselytes,  who  were  astonished  at  such  a 
strange  beginning  of  a  feast,  and  the  cup  was  passed 
round  and  drunk  at  the  close  of  it.  (6.)  The  dishes  be- 
ing brought  on  again,  the  celebrant  repeated  the  com- 
memorative words  which  opened  what  was  strictly  the 
paschal  supper,  and  pronounced  a  solemn  thanksgiving, 
followed  by  Psa.  cxiii  and  cxiv.  (7.)  Then  came  a  sec- 
ond wa>«hing  of  the  hands,  with  a  short  form  of  blessing 
as  before,  and  the  celebrant  broke  one  of  the  two  loaves 
or  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  and  gave  thanks  over  it. 
All  then  took  portions  of  the  bread  and  dipped  them, 
together  with  the  bitter  herbs,  into  the  Chamseth,  and 
so  ate  them.  (8.)  After  this  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  with  l»read,  etc.,  as  they  liked ;  and,  after 
another  blessing,  a  third  cup.  known  especially  as  the 
•*cup  of  blessing,"  was  handed  round.  (9.)  This  was 
•uccecded  by  a  fourth  cup,  and  the  recital  of  Psa.  cxv- 


cxviii,  followed  by  a  prayer,  and  this  was  accordingly 
known  as  the  cup  of  the  Hallel,  or  of  the  Song.  (10.) 
There  might  be,  in  ccmclusion,  a  fifth  cup,  provided  that 
the  **  great  Hallel"  (possibly  Psa.  cxx-czxxvii)  was 
sung  over  it.    See  Passover. 

(Comparing  the  ritual  thus  gathered  from  rabbinic 
writers  with  the  N.  T.,  and  assuming  (a)  that  it  repre- 
sents substantially  the  common  practice  of  our  Lord's 
time,  and  (6)  that  the  meal  of  which  he  and  his  disci- 
ples partook  was  really  the  Passover  itself,  conducted 
according  to  the  same  rules,  we  are  able  to  point,  though 
not  with  absolute  certainty,  to  the  points  of  departure 
which  the  old  practice  presented  for  the  institution  of 
the  new.  To  (1.)  or  (8,),  or  even  to  (8.),  we  may  refer 
the  first  words  and  the  first  distribution  of  the  cup  (I^ke 
xxii,  17, 18) ;  to  (2.)  or  (7.),  the  dipping  of  the  sop  (i^hh 
fiiov)  of  John  xiii,  26 ;  to  (7.),  or  to  an  interval  during 
or  after  (8.),  the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt,  xxvi, 
26 ;  Mark  xiv,  22 ;  Luke  xxii,  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  28, 24) :  to 
(9.)  or  (10.)  ("  after  supper,"  Luke  xxii,  20),  the  thanks- 
giving, and  distribution  of  the  cup,  and  the  hymn  with 
which  the  whole  was  ended.  It  will  be  noticed  that, 
according  to  this  order  of  succession,  the  question 
whether  Judas  partook  of  what,  in  the  language  of  a 
later  age,  would  be  called  the  consecrated  elements,  is 
most  probably  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  nanratives  of  the  Gospels  show  how  strongly  the 
disciples  were  impressed  with  the  words  which  had  giv- 
en a  new  meaning  to  the  old  familiar  acta.  They  leave 
unnoticed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Passover,  except 
those  which  had  thus  been  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  perpetuated  in  it.  Old  things  were  passing 
away,  and  all  things  becoming  new.  They  had  looked 
on  the  bread  and  the  wine  as  memorials  of  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt.  They  were  now  told  to  partake  of 
them  **  in  remembrance"  of  their  Master  and  Lord.  The 
festival  had  been  annuaL  No  rule  was  given  as  to  the 
time  and  frequency  of  the  new  feast  that  thus  super- 
vened on  the  old,  but  the  command,  **  Do  this  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it"  (1  Cor.  xi,  25),  suggested  the  more  contin- 
ual recurrence  of  that  which  was  to  be  their  memorial 
of  one  whom  they  would  wish  never  to  forget.  The 
words,  **  This  is  my  body,"  gave  to  the  onleavened  bread 
a  new  character.  They  had  been  prepared  for  language 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  so  startling  by  the  teach- 
ing of  John  (v\f  32-58),  and  they  were  thus  taught 


see  in  the  bread  that  was  broken  the  witness  of  th< 

closest  possible  union  and  incorporation  with  their  Lord. 

The  cup,  which  was  "  the  new  testament"  {iiaOiimi)  **  ii 

his  blood,"  would  remind  them,  in  like  maimer,  of  thm, 

wonderful  prophecy  in  which  that  new  covenant 

been  foretold  (Jer.  xxxi,  81-34),  of  which  the  crowning 

glory  was  in  the  promise, "  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity  "^mm 

and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more."     His  bloc»«:>x, 

shed,  as  he  told  them, "  for  them  and  for  many,"  f^       *  » 

that  remission  of  sins  which  he  had  been  procIainuK^.^;^p^' 

throughout  his  whole  ministry,  was  to  be  to  the  o*. 

covenant  what  the  blood  of  sprinkling  had  been  to  tK 

of  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv,  8).    It  is  possible  that  there 

have  been  yet  another  thought  connected  with  i^j^ 

symbolic  ac^ts.    The  funeral  customs  of  the  Jewa^  -^ 

volved,  at  or  after  the  burial,  the  administration  t 

mourners  of  bread  (comp.  Jer.  xvi,  7, "  neither  shall 

break  bread  for  them  in  mourning,"  in  marginal  ret  -*.-  ^^..j- 

of  A.  v.;  Kwald  and  Hitzig,  ad  loc;  Ezek.  xxi  -^^^y^,     J" 

Hos,  ix,  4 ;  Tob.  iv,  17),  and  of  wine,  known,  wher-  t*?-.^  ^.  ' ' 

given,  as  "  the  cup  of  consolation."    May  not  thcsrri^  hre»A 

and  the  wine  of  the  Last  Supper  have  had  soa^^^^^^^ . 

of  that  character,  preparing  the  minds  of  Christ*"*^  -  >.    ^ 

pies  for  his  departure  by  treating  it  as  already 

plished  ?     They  were  to  think  of  his  body  a^ 

anointed  for  the  burial  (Matt,  xxvi,  12;  Mark 

John  xii,  7),  of  his  body  as  already  given  up  t 

of  his  blood  as  already  shed.     The  paawvrT 

also,  little  as  they  might  dream  of  it,  a  funeK~«l  f^^ 

The  bread  and  the  wine  were  to  be  pledges  «f   *^»n«o/». 

tion  for  their  sorrow,  analogous  to  the  verb*!  ^vtnatst 
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of  John  xiv,  1,  27;  zri,  20.  The  word  iiaOfini  might 
even  have  the  twofohl  meaning  which  is  comiected  with 
it  in  the  Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Mmy  we  not  conjecture,  without  leaving  the  region 
of  history*  for  that  of  controvervy,  that  the  though  U, 
deHirea,  emotions  of  that  hour  of  divine  sorrow  ana  com- 
munion would  be  such  as  to  lead  the  disciples  to  crave 
earnestly  to  renew  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  natural  that 
they  should  seek  that  renewal  in  the  way  which  their 
Master  had  pointed  out  to  them  ?  From  this  time,  ac- 
cordingly, the  words  ^  to  break  bread**  appear  to  have 
had  for  the  disciples  a  new  signilicance.  It  may  not 
have  assumed,  indeed,  as  yet,  the  character  of  a  distinct 
liturgical  act ;  but  when  they  met  to  break  bread,  it  was 
with  new  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  with  the  memories 
of  that  evening  fre««h  on  them.  It  would  be  natural 
that  the  Twelve  should  transmit  the  command  to  oth- 
ers who  had  not  been  present,  and  seek  to  lead  them  to 
the  same  obedience  and  the  same  blessings.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  two  disciples  to  whom  their  Lord  made 
himself  known  **  in  breaking  of  bread**  at  Kmmaus  (Luke 
xxiv,  8U-3o)  w(»uld  strengthen  the  belief  that  this  was 
the  way  to  an  abiding  fellowship  with  him. 

3.  Later  X,-T.  Indicatumg,— In  the  account  given  by 
the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  life  of  the  first  disciples  at 
Jerusalem,  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  this  act,  and  to 
the  phrase  which  indicated  it.     Writing,  we  must  re- 
member, with  the  definite  associations  that  had  gather- 
ed round  the  words  during  the  thirty  years  tliat  follow- 
ed the  events  he  records,  he  describes  the  baptized  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  as  continuing  steadfast  in  or  to  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  in  fellowship  with  them  and 
with  each  other,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  pray- 
ers (Acts  ii,  42).     A  few  verses  further  on,  their  daily 
life  is  described  as  ranging  itself  under  two  heads :  (1.) 
that  of  public  devotion,  which  still  belonged  to  them  as 
Jews  (**  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  Tem- 
ple**); (2.)  that  of  their  distinctive  acts  of  fellowship : 
**  breaking  bread  fn)m  house  to  house  (or  *  privately,' 
Me\'er),  they  did  eat  their  meat  in  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  praising  (iod,  and  having  favor  with  all 
the  people."     Taken  in  connection  with  the  account 
given  in  the  preceding  verses  of  the  love  which  made 
them  live  as  having  all  things  common,  we  can  scarcely 
loubt  (hat  this  implies  that  the  chief  actual  meal  of 
ach  day  wa**  one  in  which  they  met  as  brothers,  and 
'hich  was  either  preceded  or  followed  by  the  more  sol- 
nn  commemorative  acts  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
d  the  drinking  of  the  cup.     It  will  be  convenient  to 
ticipate  the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a  somewhat 
er  date,  and  to  say  that  ap[Mirently  they  thus  united 
TV  day  the  Agape,  or  feant  of  love,  with  the  celebra- 
I  of  the  Eucharist.     So  far  as  the  former  was  con- 
led,  they  were  reproducing  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
thc  simple  and  brotherly  life  which  the  Essenes 
;  leading  in  their  seclusion  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
It  would  Iw  natural  that,  in  a  society  consisting 
iny  thousand  membeim  there  should  be  many  places 
meting.     These  might  be  rooms  hired  for  the  pur- 
or  freely  given  by  those  memlwrs  of  the  Church 
lad  them  to  dinpose  of.     The  congregation  assem- 
in  each  place  would  come  to  be  known  as  "  the 
h"  in  this  or  that  man*s  house  ( Kora.  xvi,  fi,  23 ;  1 
vi,  19;  CoL  iv,  15;  Philem.  ver.  2).     When  they 
e  place  of  honor  would  naturally  l»e  taken  by  one 
apostles,  *»r  some  elder  representing  him.     It 
<"l'»ng  to  him  to  pronounce  the  blfssing  (trXoyia) 
nksgivinj^  («i'.;^opi<rTia).  with  which  the  meals 
t  Jews  aiwavf*  began  and  ende<l.     The  materi- 
t.  ^^^  ^'owld  l)e  f)rovidcd  out  of  the  common 
heChurc-ii  or  the  lilierality  of  individiwl  mem- 
^  bread  (unless  the  convertwl  Jews  were  to 
^^njselvoH   as  keeping  a  per|Mtual  j)aa80ver) 
"ch   a«    they  haliitually  used.     The  wine 
e  cr^mmon  red  wine  of  Palestine,  Vmv,  xxiii, 
^rdiri^  to  their  usual  practice,  be  mixed 
special  streae  would  i>robably  be  laid  at 


first  on  the  office  of  breaking  and  diatribating  the  bread 
as  that  which  represented  the  fatherly  relation  of  thi 
pastor  to  his  flock,  and  his  work  as  ministering  to  men 
the  word  of  life.  But  if  this  was  to  be  more  than  a 
common  meal,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Essenes,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  introduce  words  that  would  show  that 
what  was  done  was  in  remembrance  of  their  Master. 
At  some  time  before  or  after  the  meal  of  which  they 
partook  as  such,  the  bread  and  the  wine  would  be  given 
with  some  special  form  of  words  or  acta,  to  indicate  ita 
character.  New  converts  would  need  some  explanation 
of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  observance.  What 
would  be  so  fitting  and  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
precedents  of  the  paschal  feast  as  the  narrative  of  what 
had  passed  im  the  night  of  its  institution  (1  Cor.  xi,  28- 
27)  ?  With  this  there  would  naturally  be  associated  (as 
in  Acts  ii,  42)  prayers  for  themselves  and  others.  Their 
gladness  would  show  itself  in  the  psalms  and  h>inns 
with  which  they  praised  God  (Heb.  ii,46,47;  James  ▼, 
18).  The  analogy  of  the  Passover,  the  general  feeling 
c»f  the  Jews,  and  the  practice  of  the  Essenes  may  pos- 
sibly have  suggested  ablutions,  partial  or  entire,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  feast  (Heb.  x,  22;  John  xiii,l-15; 
comp.  TertulL  de  OraU  c.  xi;  and,  for  the  later  practice 
of  the  Church,  August.  8erm,  ccxliv).  At  some  point 
in  the  feast,  those  who  were  present,  men  and  women 
silting  apart,  would  rise  to  salute  each  other  with  the 
«  holy  kiss"  (1  Cor.  xvi,  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  12 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
P(tdugog,  iii,  c.  11 ;  TertulL  de.  Or  at,  c.  14;  Justin  Mart. 
Apol,  ii).  Of  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  new  wor- 
ship we  have,  it  is  true,  no  direct  evidence,  but  these 
conjectures  from  antecedent  likelihood  are  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  this  order  appears  as  the  common  element 
of  all  later  liturgies. 

The  next  traces  that  meet  us  are  in  1  Cor.,  and  the 
fact  that  we  find  them  is  in  itself  significant.  The  com- 
memorative feast  has  not  been  confined  to  the  personal 
disciples  of  Christ,  or  the  Jewish  converts  whom  they 
gathered  round  them  at  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  the 
law  of  the  Churoh's  expansion  that  this  should  form 
part  of  ita  life  everywhere.  Wherever  the  apostles  or 
their  delegates  have  gone,  they  have  taken  this  with 
them.  The  language  of  St,  Paul,  we  must  remember,  is 
not  that  of  a  man  who  b  setting  forth  a  new  truth,  but 
of  one  who  appeals  to  thoughts,  words,  phrases  that  are 
familiar  to  his  readers,  and  we  find  aoconlingly  evidence 
of  a  received  liturgical  terminology.  The  title  of  the 
^  cup  of  blessing"  (1  Cor.  x,  16),  Hebrew  in  its  origin 
and  f(»rm  (see  above),  has  been  imported  into  the  Greek 
Church.  The  i^nonyme  of  "the  cup  of  the  Lonl"  (1 
Cor.  X,  21)  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  cups  that  be- 
longed to  the  Agap^.  The  word  "  fellowship"  (roivctf- 
via)  is  passing  by  degrees  into  the  special  signification 
of  **  communion."  The  apostle  refers  to  his  own  oflSce 
as  breaking  the  bread  and  blessing  the  cup  (1  Cor.  x, 
16).  The  table  on  which  the  brea<l  was  pUced  was  the 
Lord*s  table,  and  that  title  was  to  the  Jew,  not.  as  later 
controversies  have  made  it,  the  antithesis  of  altar  (^f- 
maoriipiov),  but  as  nearly  as  possible  a  synonyme  (MaL 
i,  7, 12 ;  Ezek.  xli,  22).  but  the  practice  of  the  Agap^, 
as  well  as  the  observance  of  the  commemorative  feast, 
had  been  transferred  to  Corinth,  and  this  called  for  a 
special  notice.  Evils  had  sprung  up  which  had  to  be 
checked  at  once.  The  meeting  of  friends  for  a  aodal 
meal,  to  which  all  contributed,  was  a  sufliciently  familiar 
practice  in  the  omnmon  life  of  Greeks  of  this  period,  and 
these  club-feasts  were  associated  with  plans  of  mutual 
relief  or  charity  to  the  poor  (comp.  Smith's  Did.  ofUr, 
and  Bom,  A  ntiq,  s.  v.  Eranoi).  The  Agape  of  the  new 
society  would  seem  to  them  to  be  such  a  feast,  and 
hence  came  a  disorder  that  altogether  frustrated  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Church  in  instituting  it.  Richer  members 
came,  brinf^nff  their  supper  with  them,  or  appntpriating 
what  belonged  to  the  common  stock,  and  sat  down  to 
consume  it  without  waiting  till  others  were  assembled 
and  the  presiding  elder  had  taken  his  place.  The  poor 
were  put  to  ahame.  and  deftauded  of  their  ahaie  in  the 
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feast.  Each  was  thinking  of  his  own  sapper,  not  of 
that  to  which  we  now  tind  attached  the  distinguishing 
title  of  ^*  the  Lord's  Supper.*^  When  the  time  for  that 
came,  one  wan  hungry  enough  to  be  looking  to  it  with 
physical,  not  spiritual  craving;  another  so  overpowered 
with  wine  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  it  with  any 
reverence.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  life  of  excess 
and  excitement,  of  overwrought  emotion  and  unrestrain- 
ed indulgence,  such  as  this  epistle  brings  before  us,  may 
have  proved  destructive  to  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
moral  health  of  those  who  were  affected  by  it,  and  so 
the  sickness  and  the  deaths  of  which  Paul  speaks  (1 
Cor.  xi,  30),  as  the  consequences  of  this  disorder,  may 
have  been  so,  not  by  supernatural  infliction,  but  by  the 
working  of  those  general  laws  of  the  divine  government 
which  make  the  punishment  the  traceable  consequence 
of  the  sin.  In  any  case,  what  the  Corinthians  needed 
was  to  be  taught  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table  with  great- 
er reverence,  to  distinguish  (jUtaKpiviip)  the  Lord's  body 
from  their  common  food.  Unless  they  did  so,  they 
would  bring  upon  themselves  condemnation.  What  was 
to  be  the  remedy  for  this  terrible  and  growing  evil  he 
does  not  state  explicitly.  He  reserves  formal  regula- 
ti6ns  for  a  later  personal  visit.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
gives  a  rule  which  would  make  the  union  of  the  Agap^ 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  possible  without  the  risk  of  profa- 
nation. They  were  not  to  come  even  to  the  former 
with  the  keen  edge  of  appetite.  They  were  to  wait  till 
all  were  met,  instead  ofscrambling  tumultuously  to  help 
themselves  (1  Cor.  xi,  33, 34).  In  one  point,  however, 
the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Corinth  differed  apparently 
from  that  of  Jerusalem  :  the  meeting  for  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  no  longer  daily  (1  Cor.  xi,  20,33).  The  direc- 
tions given  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  2  suggest  the  constitution  of  a 
celebration  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (compare  Just^ 
Mart.  ApoL  i,  67 ;  Pliny,  Ep,  ad  Traj,),  The  meeting  at 
Troas  was  on  the  same  day  (Acts  xx,  7). 

The  tendency  of  this  language,  and  therefore,  proba- 
bly, of  the  order  subsequently  established,  was  to  sepa- 
rate what  had  hitherto  l>een  united.  We  stand,  as  it 
were,  at  the  dividing  point  of  the  history  of  the  two 
institutions,  and  henceforth  each  takes  its  own  course. 
The  Agap^,  as  belonging  to  a  transient  phase  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  varying  in  its  effects  with  changes  in 
national  character  or  forms  of  civilization,  passes  through 
many  stages;  becomes  more  and  more  a  merely  local 
custom,  is  found  to  be  productive  of  evil  rather  than  of 
good,  is  discouraged  by  bishops  and  forbidden  by  coun- 
cils, and  finally  dies  out.  Traces  of  it  linger  in  some  of 
the  traditional  practices  of  the  Western  Church.  There 
have  been  attempts  to  revive  it  among  the  Moravians 
and  other  religious  communities,  but  in  no  considerable 
body  does  it  survive  in  its  original  form.  See  Love- 
Feast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord's  Supper  also  has 
its  changes.  The  morning  celebration  takes  the  place 
of  the  evening.  New  names— Eucharist,  Sacrifice,  Altar, 
Mass,  Holy  Mysteries — gather  round  it.  New  epithets 
and  new  ceremonies  express  the  growing  reverence  of 
the  people.  The  mode  of  celebration  at  the  high  altar 
of  a  basilica  in  the  4th  century  differs  so  widely  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  original  institution  that  a  care- 
less eye  would  have  found  it  hard  to  recognise  their 
identity.  Spoi^ulations,  controversies,  superstitions,  crys- 
tallize round  this  as  their  nucleus.  Great  disruptions 
and  changes  threaten  to  destrr>y  the  life  and  unity  of 
the  Church.  StiU,  through  all  the  changes,  the  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord  vindicates  its  claim  to  universality,  and 
bears  a  permanent  testimony  to  the  truths  with  which 
it  was  associated. 

In  Acts  XX,  11  wc  have  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  transition  mav  have  been  effected.  The  dis- 
ciples  at  Troas  meet  together  to  break  bread.  The 
hour  is  not  definitely  stated,  but  the  fact  that  Paul's 
discourse  was  protracted  till  past  midnight,  and  the 
mention  of  the  many  lamps,  indicate  a  later  time  than 
that  commonly  fixed  for  the  Greek  Stiirvov.  If  we  are 
not  to  suppose  a  scene  at  variance  with  Paul's  rule 


in  1  Cor.  xi,  34,  they  must  have  had  each  hia  own  sup* 
per  before  they  assembled.  Then  came  the  teaching 
and  the  prayers,  and  then,  towards  early  dawn,  the 
breaking  of  bread,  which  constituted  the  Loni's  Supper, 
and  for  which  they  were  gathered  together.  If  thia 
midnight  meeting  may  lie  taken  as  indicating  a  common 
practice,  originating  in  reverence  for  an  ordinance  which 
Christ  had  enjoined,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
next  step  would  be  (as  circumstances  rendered  the  mid- 
night gatherings  unnecessary  or  inexpedient)  to  trans- 
fer the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  permanently  to  the 
morning  hour,  to  which  it  had  gradually  been  approxi- 
mating. Here  also  in  later  times  there  were  traces  of 
the  original  custom.  Even  when  a  later  celebration 
was  looked  on  as  at  variance  with  the  general  custom 
of  the  Church  (Sozomen,  supra)  it  was  recognised  as 
legitimate  to  hold  an  evening  communion,  as  a  q)ecial 
commemoration  of  the  original  institution,  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  Easter  (Augustine,  £'p,  118;  <u/  Jan,  c.  5-7); 
and  again  on  Easter  eve,  the  celebration  in  the  latter 
case  probably  takitig  place  "  very  early  in  the  morning, 
while  it  was  yet  dark'*  (Tertullian,  ad  Uxor,  ii,  c  4). 

The  recurrence  of  the  same  liturgical  words  in  Acts 
xxvii,  35  makes  it  probable,  though  not  certain,  that 
the  food  of  which  Paul  thus  partook  was  intended  to 
have,  for  himself  and  his  Christian  companions,  the 
character  at  once  of  the  Agapfe  and  the  Eucharist.  The 
heathen  soldiers  and  sailore,  it  may  be  noticed,  are  said 
to  have  followed  his  example,  not  to  have  partaken  of 
the  bread  which  he  had  broken.  If  we  adopt  this  ex- 
planation, we  have  in  this  narrative  another  example 
of  a  celebration  in  the  early  hours  between  midnight 
and  dawn  (corap.  v.  27, 39),  at  the  same  time,  L  e.  as  we 
have  met  with  in  the  meeting  at  Troas. 

All  the  distinct  references  to  the  Lord's  Sapper  which 
occur  within  the  limits  of  the  N.  T.  have,  it  is  believed, 
been  noticed.  To  find,  as  a  recent  writer  has  done 
{Christian  Rtmejmbrancer,  April,  1860),  quotations  from 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  Pauline  Epis — 

ties  involves  (ingeniously  as  the  hx'pothesis  is  support 

etl)  assumptions  too  many  and  bold  to  justify  our 
ceptance  of  it.  Extending  the  inquiry,  however,  to  tl 
times  as  well  as  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  we  find 
to  believe  that  we  can  trace  in  the  later  worship  of  i 
Church  some  fragments  of  that  which  belonged  to  r 
from  the  beginning.  The  agreement  of  the  four  greiKf 
families  of  liturgies  implies  the  substratum  of  a  comoMr:>i 
order.  To  that  order  may  well  have  belonged  the  H* 
brew  words  Hallelujah,  Amen,  Hosanna,  Lord  <^ 
oth;  the  salutations  **  Peace  to  all,"  **  Peace  to  thee: 
the  Sursum  Corda  {avta  ax^fuv  ras  KapdiaQ)^  the  Tr'lT*  i 
sagion,  the  Kyrie  Eleison.  We  are  justified  in  lookir^.9#<.: 
at  these  as  having  been  portions  of  a  liturgy  that  ipv  ^. 
really  primitive ;  guarded  from  change  with  the  tenaiB  srw^ 
ty  with  which  the  Christians  of  the  2d  century  cXung^M-WMj 
the  traditions  (the  irapaS6*rHQ  of  2  Thesa.  ii,  15 ; 
of  the  first,  forming  part  of  the  great  deposit  (xapa* 
ra^i}Krj)  of  faith  and  worship  which  they  bad  lieceij 
from  the  apostles  and  have  transmitted  to  later  ■ 
(comp.  Bingham,  Ecdes,  Antiq,  bk.  xv,  ch.  vii ; 
Christi  A  rchdoL  b.  viii ;  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  x  and  xf  j 

III.  Ecdetiastical  Representations,  —  The  Chria. 
Church  attached  from  the  first  great  and  myatcvs 
importance  to  the  I>ord's  Supper.     In  accordance  ' 
the  original  institution,  all  Christians  used  wine   ^ 
bread,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hydroparastates  (J 
rii),  who  used  water  instead  of  wine,  and  the 
rites,  who  are  said  to  have  used  cheese  along        ~^^  i 
bread.     The  wine  was  generally  mixed  with  ^  ir^ 

(Kpafia\  and  an  allegoricid  signification  was  giv--»      i^ 
the  mixture  of  these  two  elements.     In  the  writir  ^v  ^ognc 
the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  we  meieL-^^^  iri/A 
some  passages  which  apeak  distinctly  of  syroboli  ■       ^  sad, 

at  the  same  time,  with  others  which  indicate  bt -^iefin 

a  real  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  ^^^^rist, 
Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irensas  lidd  great  sticw  ^^^^  ths 
mysterious  connection  sobaiating  between  the  ^"^%    "  '^ 
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the  elements.     Tcrtullian  and  Cyprian  are  representa-  |  priests  sbotild  partake  of  the  cap.    The  Htuait 
tivee  of  the  symbolical  aspect,  though  liuth  occasionally  i  manded  the  adniiiMion  of  tho  Ifity  also  to  a  par 
call  the  I»rd'8  Supper  simply  the  body  and  blood  of  \  of  the  cup,  and  the  refusal  of  this  demau<l  by  the 
Christ.     The  symbolical  interpretation  prevails  iu  par-  '  cil  of  Constance  was  one  of  the  caut>08  of  the  II 
ticular  amon^?  the  Alexandrine  school     Clement  called  '  War.    The  doctrine  that  Christ  existed  wholly  in  c 
it  a  mystic  symbol  which  prtniuces  an  effect  only  upon  '.  of  the  elements  (for  which  doctrine  the  thc<il<>gians 
the  mind,  and  Origen  decidciUy  opposed  those  who  took    the  expression  conromittmct)  was  ex])rcssly  contirme 
the  external  sign  for  the  thing  itself.     The  idea  of  a  :  the  Council  of  liasle.    The  number  of  those  who  du 
sacrifice,  though  not  yet  of  a  daily  prupitiatoiy  sacrifice,  .  the  Middle  Ages  expressed  their  dissent  from  the  < 
appears  in  the  writings  tif  Justin  and  Irenvus.    Cyprian  .  trine  of  transubstautiation  is  limited, 
says  that  the  sacrifice  is  made  by  the  priest,  who  acts  |     The  doctrine  ofiiu/Himi/tem,  or  a  coexistence  of  Chri 
instead  of  Christ,  and  imiutes  what  Christ  did.     It  is  .  body  with  the  bread,  was  first  advanced  by  .John  of  Tai 
not  ({uite  certain,  but  probable,  that  the  Ebionites  cele-  |  who  was  followed  by  William  Ot  kham  and  Durandus 
bratvd  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  commemorative  feast;  the  ■  Sancto  Porciano.    Iktth  transubstautiation  and  impan 
mystical  meals  of  some  (inostics.  on  the  contrary',  bear  j  tion  were  combated  by  WicklifTo,  who,  with  Uercngar  c 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  Lonl's  Supper.    The  devel-  ;  Tours,  believed  it  a  change  from  the  inferior  to  the  sii 
opment  of  liturgies  in  and  after  the  third  century,  and  ;  perior.     His  views  were  probably  shared  by  Jerome  oi 
the  introduction  of  many  mystical  ceremonies,  showed  |  l*rague,  while  EIuab  seems  to  have  believed  in  transub- 
that  the  fathers  generally  regarded  the  Lord's  Supper,  i  stantiation.     The  Reformers  of  the  16th  centurj'  agreed 
with  Ciirysostom,  as  a  *' dreadful  sacrilice."    They  dear-  ,  in  rejecting  transubstantiation  as  unscriptural,  but  thej 
ly  speak  of  a  retil  union  of  the  communicants  with  j  differed  among  themselves  in  several  points.    Carlstadt 
Chrbtt ;  some,  also,  of  a  rtitl  ckangt:  from  the  visible  el-  '  believed  that  the  words  of  institution  were  to  be  under- 
ements  into  the  body  and  bl(M>d  of  Christ,  though  most  ,  stood  ^hktikCjq^  i.  e.  that  Christ,  while  speaking  to  them, 
of  their  expressions  can  be  understood  both  of  consub-  '  had  pointed  at  his  own  body.     Zu ingle  took  the  word 
stantiality  or  of  transubstantiation.     Theodorct  drew  a  |  **»"  ijiori)  in  the  sense  of  tig»ijif»f  an<l  viewed  the 
dear  distinction  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signi-  |  I^nl's  Supper  merely  a&  an  act  of  commemoration,  and 
fied,  while  Augustine  sought  to  unite  its  more  profound  :  as  a  visible  sign  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.    (Eco- 
mystical  signiiicance  with  the  symbolical,     (relasius,  !  lam^Midius  differed  from  Zuingle  only  grammatically, 


bishop  of  ICome,  very  decidedly  denied  '^  the  ceasing  of 
tlie  substance  and  nature  of  bread  and  wine.'*     The  no- 


retaining  the  literal  meaning  of  **tV  but  taking  the 
pre<licate,  **my  body"  {to  aCjfia  ftov)^  in  a  figurative 


tion  of  a  daily  repeated  sacrifice  is  distinctly  set  forth  ;  sense.     Luther  believed  it  impossible  to  put  an}'  of 


in  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  (irreat.     A  violent  con- 
troversy concerning  the  Ix^nl's  Supper  arose  in  the  9th 


these  constructions  on  the  lettex  of  the  Scripture,  and 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pn  fence  of  Cluist's 


centur>'.     I*aschasius  Kadbertus.  a  monk  of  0>rvey,  '  body  and  blood  tn,  tcith,  and  under  the  bread  and  wine 
clearly  propounded  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in    (c(»nsubstantiation).    Together  with  this  view  he  pro- 


his  Liher  de  corpore  et  tangttine  Domini^  addresseil  to 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  between  830  and  83*2. 
He  was  <»pposed  by  Katramnus  in  his  treatise  J>e  cor- 


fesaed  a  belief  in  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Calvin  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence :  but,  af- 
ter the  precedence  of  Bucer,  Myronius,  and  others,  spoke 


pore  el  nanffuine  Domini^  which  was  written  at  the  re-  .  of  a  real,  though  spiritual  part icifiat  ion  of  the  body  of 

quest  of  the  emperor,  who  drew  a  distinction  between  ;  Christ  which  exists  in  heaven.     This  participation, 

the  sign  and  the  thing  represented  by  it,  between  the  i  however,  he  restricted  to  the  Mierer^  while  Luther 

internal  and  the  externaL     The  most  eminent  theolo-  j  agreed  with  the  Roman  Cimrch  in  maintaining  that 

gians  of  the  age,  as  lUbanus  Blaurus  and  Scotus  Erige-  .  also  infidels  partook  of  Christ's  body,  though  to  theii' 

na,  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy',    (ierbert  (af-  |  own  hurt.     Attempts  at  mediating  between  the  views 

terwards  pope  Sylvester  II)  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  |  of  Luther  and  Calvin  were  early  made,  and  there  were 

loctrine  of  transubstantiation  by  the  aid  of  geometrical  j  crypto-Calvinists  in  the  Lutheran,  and  crypto-Luther- 

iafprams.     Toward  the  middle  of  the  1 1th  century  the  ,  ans  in  the  Calvinistic  churches.    But  the  Lutheran  view 

>ctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  rejected  by  Berengar,  '  received  a  dogmatic  fixation  in  the  Formula  Concordia^ 

non  of  Tours  (q.  v.),  who  princii^ally  condemned  the  ;  which  shut  out  any  further  influence  of  Calvinism. 

ccrine  of  an  entire  change  in  such  a  manner  as  to  !  The  decline  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  general  caused 

ke  the  bread  to  cease  to  be  bread.     Several  synods  >  also  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  L(»rd's  Supper  to  grow 

succession,  between  lOoO  and  1079,  condemned  his  |  into  disuse,  and  the  Protestant  theologians  generally 

A'S.     At  one  of  these  synods  cardinal  Humbert  im-  |  adopted  the  views  either  of  Calvin  or  of  Zuingle.     The 

m1  upon  Berengar  an  oath  that  he  believed  "corpus  |  latter,  at  length,  prevailed.    (See  the  Brit, ami  For,  Ev, 

anf^uinem  Ilomini  non  s<ilum  sacramento  sed  in    Rt^,i)fit,  18ti0;  MtlUer, />«:  Lutheri  et  Calrini  sententitr 

ate  manibus  sacerdotum  tractari,  frangi  et  fidelium  i  de  Sacra  Cana,  llaL  1853.)    It  was,  in  particular,  adopt- 

bus  atteri."     Among  the  scholastics,  l^nfranc  de-  I  ed  by  the  Arminian  churches,  as  also  by  the  Socinianai 


e<l  the  distinction  between  the  subject  and  tlie  ac- 
tfi.  The  term  transubttaittiatio  was  first  used  by 
bcrt  of  Tours,  though  similar  phrases,  as  transition 


In  the  Church  of  England  there  was  from  the  beginning 

a  real-presence  and  a  spiritual-presence  party,  and  the 

contniversy  between  them  frequently  became  very  hot. 

reviously  been  employed  (by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  ,  The  n*al-presence  party  generally  agreed  with  the  doc- 

hers).    M(»st  of  the  earlier  s(*holn>ticH.  and.  in  par-  '  trine  of  the  Lutheran  Churi'h,  but  some  of  its  writers 

the  followers  of  I.Anfninc,  dt'Andcd  both  the  !  advanced  views  more  rt*sembling  those  of  the  Roman 

of  the  bread  into  the  UmIv  of  Christ  and  that  of  '.  Churclu    In  the  19th  century  the  High-Church  parties 

cidcntia  sine  subjfrto,"  iMith  of  which  were  in-  \  of  tho  (jcrman  Lutheran  Church,  and  of  the  Episcopal 

!i  the  Decretum  iiratiam  (alnrnt  11.0th,  and  de-  '  Chun-h  of  P^ngland,  Scotland,  and  America,  revived  and 

1  article  offaith  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Ijateraiu  ,  emphasized  again  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 

le  Scholastics  di^'ussed  a  great  many  subtle  j  Under  the  influence  of  rationalistic  theolog>' and  specti- 

s  such  as  Do  animals  partake  of  the  body  of  i  lative  theology  a  number  of  new  interpretations  ^prallg 

lenthey  hapfM:n  to  swallow  a  consecrated  host?  |  up  like  mushrcMims,  and  disappeared  again  just  as  fast. 

a»titution  of  the  Coq»us-Chri.sli  day  by  |K>pe  !  The  leading   theologians  of  the  United  P>angclical 

'  (12C4),  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  re-  i  Church  of  (iermany  in  the  19th  centur}'  fell  back  on  the 

turgical  expression.    However,  a  considerable  !  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  emphasized  the  real  and  ohjrctive 

o.it  had  become  a  custom  in  the  Latin  Church  '  cfwununication  of  the  whole  CsiNl-man  Christ  to  the  be- 

oity  received  the  Uird's  Supper  only  in  the  |  liever,and  the  same  views  have  iM^ime  pre<lominant  in 

c  host.    Alexander  Hales,  lionaventura,  and  <  theiierman  Reformed  Church  of  America.    Veiy  differ- 

quinas  expresslv  demanded  that  oidv  the  !  ent  from  the  doctrine  of  all  the  larger  Christian  denom^ 
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inations  were  the  views  which  some  mystic  writers  of 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  Church  intimated,  and  which 
were  fully  developed  in  the  16th  century  by  Paracelsus, 
and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  They 
regard  communion  as  something  essentially  internal  and 
mystical,  and  deny  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  an  ordinance 
which  Christ  desired  to  have  perpetuated.  —  Lavater, 
Historia  controcfrsicB  Sacrammtarim  (Tig.  1672) ;  Hos- 
pinianus,  ffisf, Sacramemtaria  (Tig.  1602) ;  Planck,  Ge- 
ichichU  d,  Entstehung^  p/r.,  des  protest,  Lehrbegriffsj  ii,  204 
8q.,471  sq.;  iii,  (1.)  376  sq.;  iv,  6  sq.;  v,(l)  89  sq.,211 
»q.,  (2)  7  sq. ;  vi,  732  sq.     See  Transi'bstantiation. 

IV.  Form  of  Celebration. — 1.  The  Elemmts, —  («)  At 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supi>cr  Clmst  used  i/n- 
leavened  bread.  The  primitive  Christians  carried  with 
them  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
took  the  bread  which  was  used  at  common  meals,  which 
was  leavened  bread.  When  this  custom  ceased,  togeth- 
er with  the  Agape*,  the  Cireeks  retainetl  the  leavened 
bread,  while  in  the  I^tin  Church  the  unleavened  bread 
became  common  since  the  8th  century.  Out  of  this 
difference  a  dogmatic  controversy  in  the  11th  century 
arose,  the  Greek  Church  reproaching  the  Latin  for  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread,  and  making  it  heresy.  At  the 
Council  of  Florence,  in  1439,  which  attempted  to  unite 
both  churches,  it  was  agreed  that  either  might  be  used ; 
but  the  Greeks  soon  rejected,  with  the  council  also,  the 
toleration  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and  still  maintain 
the  opposite  ground  at  the  present  day. 

We  see,  from  1  Cor.  xi,  24,  that  in  the  apostolic 
Chlirch  the  bread  was  broken.  This  custom  was  dis- 
continued in  the  Roman  Church  when,  in  the  Vhh  and 
13th  centuries,  the  host  or  holy  wafer  was  cut  in  a  pe- 
culiar way,  so  as  to  represent  upon  it  a  crucified  Saviour. 
Luther  retained  the  wafer,  but  the  Reformed  churches 
reintrotiuced  the  use  of  common  bread  and  the  breaking 
of  it.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Socinians  and 
the  United  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany.  In  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England,  and  the  churches  derived 
from  it,  cut  pieces  of  common  wheatcn  bread  are  given 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  communicants.  See  J.  G.  Her- 
mann, Ilist,  convertationum  de  pane  asynto  (Lips.  1737)  ,• 
Marheineke,  Das  Brod  in  Abmdmahle  (Berlin,  1817). 

(6)  The  second  element  used  by  Christ  was  irtw.  It 
is  not  certain  of  what  color  the  wine  was,  nor  whether 
it  was  pure  or  mixed  with  water,  and  both  points  were 
always  regarded  as  indifferent  by  the  Christian  Church. 
The  use  of  mixed  wine  i»  said  to  have  been  introduced 
hy  pope  Alexander  I ;  it  was  expressly  enacted  in  the 
12th  century  by  Clement  III,  and  divers  allegorical 
significations  were  given  to  the  mingling  of  these  two 
elements.  Also  the  Greek  Church  mingles  the  wine 
with  water,  while  the  Armenian  and  the  Protestant 
churches  use  pure  wine. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  wine  originally  used 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  ytjus  fermented  or  not,  would  seem 
io  be  a  futile  one  in  view  of  the  fact^  1.  that  the  unfer- 
mented  juice  of  the  grape  can  hardly,  with  propriety,  be 
<»dled  Ttine  at  all;  2.  that  fermented  wine  is  of  almost 
universal  use  in  the  East;  and,  3.  that  it  has  invariably 
been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  Church  of  all 
ages  and  countries.  But  for  the  excessive  zeal  of  cer- 
tain moilern  well-meaning  reformers,  the  idea  that  our 
•Lord  used  any  other  would  hardly  have  gained  the  least 
currency.     See  Wink. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  institution,  both  ele- 
ments were  used  separately  during  the  first  centuries, 
but  It  became  early  a  custom  to  carry  to  sick  persons 
bread  merely  dipped  in  wine.  The  Manichaeans,  who 
abstainexl  wholly  from  wine,  were  strongly  opposed  by 
teachers  of  all  other  parties,  and  po})e  (lelosius  I,  of  the 
6th,  called  their  practice  grande  sacrUegium,  In  the 
lOth  century  it  became  frequent  in  the  West  to  use 
only  consecrated  bread  dipped  in  wine,  but  it  was  not 
before  the  end  of  the  13th  century  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine,  then  developed  by  the  Scholastics, 
that  Christ  was  whoUy  present  in  both  bread  and  wine. 


and  that  the  partaking  of  the  bread  was  sufficient,  the 
Church  began  to  withhold  the  wine  from  the  laity  alto- 
gether. The  Waldenses,Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  Savonarola 
protested  against  this  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  and  all 
the  Protestant  denominations  agreed  in  restoring  the 
use  of  both  elements.  The  Greek  Church  haa  alwavs 
used  the  wine  for  the  laity  also.  See  Spitler,  Geschichte 
des  Ketches  im  Abendmahl  (Lemgo,  1780):  Schmidt,  De 
Jatis  calicis  eiicharistici  (Helmstadt,  1708). 

2.  Consecration  and  Distribution  of  the  Elements. — To 
"consecrate"  meant  in  the  ancient  Church  onlv  to  set 
apart  from  common  and  devote  to  a  sacred  use.  But, 
by  degrees,  a  magical  effect  was  attributed  to  conse- 
cration, as  was  already  done  by  Augustine,  and  when 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  became  prevalent  in 
the  Roman  Church,  it  was  supposed  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  "  TAw  is  my  bodj^  changed  the  ele- 
ments into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  formuke 
which  were  used  at  the  consecration  were  at  first  frets 
but  afterwards  fixed  by  written  liturgies.  All  liturgies 
contain  the  words  of  institution  and  a  prayer;  the  lit- 
urgy of  the  (Jreek  Church,  moreover,  a  prayer  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  change  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  In  the  ancient  Church  both  ele- 
ments were  distributed  by  the  deacons,  afterwards  only 
the  wine ;  at  a  later  period  of  the  Church,  again,  both 
elements.  According  to  the  Protestant  theologians,  the 
administration  belongs  properly  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Church;  but  Luther,  and  many  theologians  with  him, 
maintained  that  where  no  regular  teachers  can  be  ob- 
tained, this  sacrament  may  be  administered  by  other 
Christians  to  whom  this  duty  ia  committed  by  the 
Church. 

3.  Time  and  Place, — In  the  apostolic  Church,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Lonl's  Supper  was  regularly  celebrated 
in  the  public  assemblies,  hence  in  private  dwellings,  at 
common  tables,  during  the  persecutions  in  hidden  places, 
at  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  and,  later,  in  the  church- 
es at  special  tables  or  altars.  In  imitation  of  its  tirsa. 
celebration  by  Christ,  it  was  at  first  celebrated  at  night  ; 
later,  it  became  almost  universally  connected  with  thi 
morning  service.  In  the  primitive  Church,  Christian 
partook  of  it  almost  daily:  and  when  this  was  made  ink. 
possible  by  the  persecutions,  at  least  several  times 
week, or  certainly  on  Sundays.  In  the  6th  century  man- 
theological  writers  complain  of  the  laxity  of  Christii 
in  the  participation  of  the  Ix>rd's  Supper,  and  afterwarc^  vu 
several  synods  had  to  prescribe  that  all  Chrbtiana  ougV-^^  j 
to  paruice  of  it  at  least  a  certain  number  of  times.  TW  ""MT" 
fourth  Synod  of  Lateran,  in  1415,  restricted  it  to  onM^<^ 
a  year.  The  Reformers  insisted  again  on  a  more  farT  e. 
quent  participation,  without,  however,  making  any  d€9>^^ 
nite  prescriptions  as  to  the  number  of  times.  Ma^ca  f  ^ 
of  the  Protestant  states  punished  those  who  witbdr:w#^tf-] 
altogether  from  it  with  exile,  excommunication,  m.  ^m 
the  refusal  of  a  Christian  burial. 

4.  Persons  by  vhomy  and  the  Manwr  in  trkich  J^"^'. 
lAyrds  Supper  is  received, — In  the  primitive  Chnrchrfi:3.-ar, 
baptized  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Snpy^-y»  m. 
afterwards  the  catechumens  and  the  hpsi  were  excloLv  JT-^^  :: 
from  it.  Communion  of  infants  is  found  in  an  earh^i^  f—imu 
riod,  and  is  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church.  See 
Hist,  eiicharist,  infant,  (BerL  1742).  To  those  who  "^ 
prevented  from  being  present  at  the  public  serv-icc 
consecrated  elements  were  carried  by  deacons, 
was  especially  carried  to  the  dying  as  a  Viaticum^ 
until  the  6th  or  6th  century  it  was  even  placed  ii 
mouth  of  the  dead,  or  in  their  coffin  (see  Scbmic 
eucharistia  mortuorum,  Jena,  1645). 

The  apostles  received  the  Lord's  Supper  redi 
according  to  Eastern  custom.     Since  the  4th  ce= 
the  communicants  used  to  stand,  afterwards  to 
the  men  with  uncovered  head,  the  women  coi 
a  long  white  cloth. 

Since  the  4th  centurv  a  certain  order  was  intit^  ricictd 
in  approaching  the  communion  table,  so  that  Ol  ^  ^"S 
higher  and  lower  clerg}',  and  afterwaids  the  laitjr 
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The  Relf-commimion  of  the  laity  u  prohibited  by  all 
(/hiistian  denominationa.  The  self-communion  of  offi- 
ciatini^  clcrg^'men  i»  the  general  UMge  in  the  Koman 
Church,  but  also  permitted  and  customar}*  in  the  Kpis- 
cojMd  Church,  among  the  Moravians,  and  with  other 
denominations. 

6.  Ceremotiies  in  Celebration, — In  the  Roman  Church 
the  communicants,  after  having  confessed  and  received 
absolution,  approach  the  communion  table,  which  stands 
at  some  distance  from  the  altar,  and  receive  kneeling  a 
host  from  the  priest,  who  passes  round,  taking  the  host 
out  <»f  a  chalice  wliich  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  repeat- 
ing for  each  communicant  the  words  "Corpus  Domini 
noetri  Jesu  Christi  custcxliat  animam  tuam  in  vitam 
aetcniam."  The  communion  service  of  the  (ireek  Church 
is  nearlv  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Church. 

In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  communion  is  preceded 
by  a  preparatory  service,  confession  (q.  v.).  After  the 
sermon  the  clerg}'man  consecrates  the  host  and  the 
wine  at  the  altar.  Amid  the  singing  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  communicants,  first  the  men,  then  the  women, 
step,  either  singly  or  two  at  a  time,  to  the  altar,  where 
the  clerg\'man  places  the  host  in  their  mouth,  and 
reaches  to  them  the  cup,  using  the  following  or  a  simi- 
lar formula:  ''Take,  eat,  this  is  the  body  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  \  it  may  strengthen  and  pre- 
serve you  in  the  true  faith  unto  life  everlasting.  Amen. 
Take,  drink,  this  is  the  blood,"  etc.  The  service  is  con- 
cluded with  a  prayer  of  thanks,  and  with  the  l)lessing. 
During  the  service  frequently  candles  bum  on  the  altar. 

In  the  Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Ar- 
minian,  etc.,  churches,  the  service  begins  commonly 
with  a  formula  containing  the  passage  1  Cor.  xi.  The 
communicants  step,  in  most  places  singly,  to  the  com- 
munion table,  and  the  bniken  bread  and  the  cup  are 
given  into  their  own  hands.  In  some  places  they  re- 
main sitting  in  the  [tews,  where  the  elders  carry  to  them 
bread  and  wine;  in  others,  twelve  at  a  time  sit  an>und 
a  tal>le.    Private  communion  of  the  sick  is  an  exception. 

In  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  the  service  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  general 
confession  of  sins,  which  is  followed  by  a  prayer  of  con- 
fiecration  and  the  wonls  of  institution.  The  clerg>'men 
first  commune  themselves,  then  the  communicants,  who 
approach  without  olMcrving  any  distinction,  and  kneel 
down  at  the  communion  table,  receiving  the  bread 
(which  is  cut)  and  the  cup  into  their  hands.  l*he  same 
service  takes  place  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  substantially  in  the  Methodist  churches. 

The  Socinians  have,  on  the  day  before  they  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper,  a  prejjaration  ("discipline*')  with 
clowd  doors,  when  the  preacher  exhorts  the  Church 
members,  rebukes  their  faults,  reconciles  enemies,  and 
sometimes  excludes  those  guilty  of  grave  offences  from 
the  Church.  On  the  following  day,  at  public  service, 
the  altar  tables  are  spread  and  furnished  with  bread  an<l 
wine.  The  communicants  sit  down  round  the  table,  and 
take  with  their  hands  the  bread,  which  is  broken  by  the 
preacher,  and  the  cup. 

The  ser\'ice  of  the  Moravians  approaches  that  of  the 
primitive  Church.  It  is  celebrated  everj'  fourth  Sun- 
day at  the  evening  service,  and  was  formerly  c(»nnected 
with  the  Agaps  (love  feasts),  washing  of  feet,  and  the 
kiss  of  peace. 

On  the  ceremonies  in  the  Eastern  chnrchcs,  see  Kitus 
Orimtalinm,  Cttptorum^  Syrorum^  et  A  mienorttm^  in  ad' 
-ministrandis  Sacramentif,  Ex  Assemanis,  Renandotio, 
Trombellio  aliisque  fontibus  authentiris  collectos.  Edi- 
dit  Henricus  Denziger,  Ph.  et  S.  Th.  Doc.  et  in  Univ. 
AVirccburgensi  TheoL  Dogmat.  Prof.  (torn,  i,  London,  D. 
:Kntr,  1863). 

V.  The  Literature  on  the  doctrine  of  the  liord's  Sup- 
pler U  very  extensive.  A  history  of  the  doctrine  was 
jE^vcn  by  Schulz  (Rationalistic),'/^  chn'sfliche  Uhre 
my-om  heiligm  Abendmahle  (2d  ed.  Leipsic,  18.31) ;  Ebrard 

^.vangelical),  Dat  Dogma  vom  Abendmahl  und  seine 
^tMchickU  (Frankfort,  1845) ;  Kahnis  (High  Lutheran), 


Die  T^hre  vom  Abendmahle  (Leipsic,  1861) ;  L.  J. Ruck- 
ert  ( Rationalistic),  Dat  A  bendmahlj  tern  Weaen  und  seine 
Geschichte  in  der  aifen  Kirche  (Leipsic,  1850,  '2  vols.). 
For  many  other  foreign  monographs,  see  Danz,  WOiit  r- 
buch,  8.  v.  Aben«lmahl:  Volbeding,  Index ^  \i,  50;  Hase, 
I.,ebtm  Jesu,  f).  194:  Malcom,  The<d,  Index,  p.  275.  The 
following  are  the  principal  English  works  on  the  sul>- 
ject:  Wilberforce  (Puseyite),  Doctrine  of  the  KuchartJtt 
(Lond.  1853),  and  Sermons  on  the  Holy  Communion  (ib. 
1854) ;  J.  Taylor  (in  opposition  to  Wilberforce),  True 
Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  (London.  1855) ;  (ioode  (W.\ 
Nature  of  Christ" s  Person  in  the  Eucharist  (1856) ;  Pu- 
sey  (E.  K\Real  Presence  (1853-7);  Freeman,  Primi- 
ples  of  Divine  Serrice;  Turton  (Bp.),  Eucharist,  anil 
VViseman's  Reply  (in  ten  Essays,  1854).  More  general 
are  Domer,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Edinburgh, 
1864,  5  vols.  8vo),  vol.  ii,  div.  ii,  p.  116;  and  his  Protest, 
TheoL  p.  208 ;  Ilagenbaeh,  History  of  Doctrines,  vol.  i,  {$ 
73 ;  Heppe,  DogmafiA;  p.  455 ;  Cunningham,  Ilisf.  ThevK 
i,  205;  ii,  142  sq.;  Auberlen,  Dis,  Revel,  p.  210  s<j.: 
Browne,  Exposition  of  the  XX XIX  A  rticles,  p.  683  sq. ; 
Forbes,  Exj)lan,  of  the  XXXIX  A  rticles,  ii,  496 ;  Mar- 
tensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  p.  482  sq.;  J.  Pye  J^mith, 
Christian  Theology,  p.  686  sq.;  Baur,  Dogmengesch.  iii, 
10,  247 ;  Liddon,  Our  LonPs  Dicinity  (see  Index  under 
Eucharist);  MUuscher,  Dogmengesch,  ii,  673  sq.  Ste 
also  Ch,  of  Engl,  Quart,  1855,  Jan.  art.  i;  Eravgfl.  Per. 
1866,  p.  369  sq. ;  Method,  Quart,  Rer,  1860  (Oct.),  p.  (548 
sq.;  1870  (April),  p.  301;  Jahrb.  dnitsche  Thiol,  ]Hu, 
ii,  21  sq. ;  1868,  vol.  i  and  ii ;  1870,  vol.  iii  and  iv ;  Sfttd, 
tt.  A'l-ir.  1841,  iii,  715  sq.;  1839,  i,  69, 123;  1840,  ii.  i389 ; 
1844,  ii,  409;  1866,  ii,  362;  Hilgenfeld,  Zfi7j«r//r.  H7.*- 
sensch,  Theol,  1867, p. 84 ;  Christian  MoiUhly,^H44  (May), 
p.  542 ;  Christian  Rememb,  1853  (Oct.),  p.  93, 263 ;  18i)7. 
p.  84;  Yi\Xto,Joum,Sac,  /.i7. 1854  (Oct),  p.  102:  Pill, 
Sacra,  1862,  art.  vi;  1863,  p.  3;  Mercer sb.  Rev.  1858,  p. 
103;  Ch.  Rfritv,  1866.  p.  11  sq.;  Christian  Rev.  xl,  191 ; 
Lit.  and  Thetd,  Rer,  1836  (Sept.) ;  Bapt,  Quart.  Revinr, 
1870  (Oct.).  p.  497 ;  Conttmp.  Rev,  1868  (July  and  Nov.^ ; 
Edinb,  Rer.  1867  (Aprih,  p.  232;  Rrit,  Quart,  Rer.  1HG8, 
p.  1 13 ;  Princeton  Rer,  1848 ;  Brit,  and  For,  Er,  Revit  w, 
1868,  p.  431 ;  Westm.  Rev,  1871,  p.  96  sq.  An  account 
of  the  mode  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by 
the  various  denominations  is  given  by  Scheibel.  Feitr 
des  heiligen  A  bendmahls  bti  den  verschiedenen  Religions' 
parteitn  (Breslau,  1824).     See  Supper, 

Lorenz,  Johann  Micitaeu  a  German  theologian, 
was  iKim  at  Strasburg  June  16, 1692,  and  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  that  city.  In  1713  he  obtained  tite 
degree  of  A.M.;  in  1714  he  was  appointed  preacher  in 
his  native  place;  in  1722,  professor  ordinary  of  divinity 
at  his  alma  mater.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  appoint- 
ed in  1724  visitor  of  Williams  C<»llege;  in  1728,  morn- 
ing preacher  and  prebendary  of  the  foundation  of  St. 
Thomas;  in  1734,  pastor  of  the  Thomas  Church;  in  1741, 
vice-president  of  the  ecclesiastical  conference.  The  doc- 
torate in  divinity  he  obtained  in  1722.  He  died  Ang. 
13, 1752.  By  more  than  fifty  Latin  dissertations  on  dog- 
matical and  exegetical  theology  Lorenz  gained  an  hon- 
orable name  in  theological  literature.  We  only  men- 
tion Dissertatio  de  unctione  Spirituali,  ad  1  J  oh,  ii,  27 
(Argentorati,  1723,  4to).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL 
Dtutschlands,  vol.  ii,  s.  v, 

Lorenzo  or  Lorenzetto,  Amrrooio  and  Pietro 
i)T.  two  celebrated  Italian  painters  of  the  14th  century, 
were  lK)m  at  Siena  about  1300.  They  were  brothers, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscrii>tion  which  was  attached  to 
their  pictures  of  the*' Presentation" and  of  the*'Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,"  destroyed  in  1720.  The  principal  of  their 
works,  which  was  painted  in  the  Minorite  convent  at 
Siena,  and  represented  the  fatal  adventures  of  some  rois- 
sionarv  monks,  has  been  dej^troved.  In  the  first  com- 
partment  a  youth  was  represented  putting  on  the  mo- 
nastic costume,  in  another,  the  same  youth  was  repre- 
sented with  several  of  his  brother  monks  about  to  set 
out  for  Asia,  to  convert  the  Mohammedans;  in  a  third, 
these  missionaries  are  already  at  their  place  of  dcstina- 
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tioD,  and  are  beinf^  chastised  in  the  sultanas  presence,  |  tenor  are  three  magnificent  bronxe  doors  filled  with  ba»- 
and  are  mirrounded  and  mocked  by  a  crowd  of  scoffing  >  reliefs,  rcpreiwntinf^  the  principal  events  of  scriptural 
intidoU;  the  sultan  judges  them  to  be  hanged;  in  a  |  ami  ecclesiastical  history.  The  celebrated  Holy  House 
fourth  the  young  monk  is  already  hanged  to  a  tree,  yet ,  stands  within.  It  is  a  small  brick  house,  with  one  doi»r 
he  notwithstanding  continues  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  i  and  one  window,  originally  of  rude  material  and  cun- 
the  astonished  multitude,  upon  which  the  sultan  orders  ,  structioii,  but  now,  from  the  devotion  of  successive  gen- 
thcir  heads  to  be  cut  off;  the  next  compartment  is  ,  erations,  a  mar\'el  of  art  and  of  costliness.  It  is  entirely 
their  ceremonious  execution  by  the  sword,  and  the  scaf-  cased  with  white  marl)le,  exquisitely  sculptured,  after 
fold  is  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  on  foot  and  on  Bramante*s  designs,  by  Sansovino,  Bandinelli,  Giovainii 
horseback;  after  the  execution  follows  a  great  storm, '  Ik»lognese«  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  subjects  of 
which  is  represented  in  all  the  detail  of  wind,  hail,  light-  '  the  l»as-rcliefs  arc  all  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Vir- 
ning,  and  earthquake,  from  all  of  which  the  crowd  arc  gin  Mary  in  relation  to  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation, 
protecting  themselves  as  they  best  can,  and  this  mira-  as  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the  Nativity,  with 
cle,  as  it  was  considered,  is  the  cause  of  many  conver-  '  the  exception  of  three  on  the  eastern  side,  which  are 
sions  to  Christianity.  Of  tlie  several  pictures  by  Am-  '  mainly  devoted  to  the  legend  of  the  Holy  House  itself 
brogio  mentioned  by  (ihiberti  only  one  remains,  the  I  and  of  its  translation.  The  rest  of  the  interior  of  the 
Prttentation  of  the.  Virgin  w  the  TempU,  in  the  Scuole  I  church  is  rich  with  bas-reliefs,  mosaics,  frescoes,  paint- 
Kegie.  Of  works  by  Pietro  Lorenzo  there  is  only  one  i  ings,  and  carvings  in  bronze.  Of  this  material,  the 
authenticated  work ;  it  is  in  the  Stanza  del  Pilone,  a  finest  work  is  tlie  font,  which  is  a  master-piece  of  art. 
room  against  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  and  j  The  Holy  House  having  been  at  all  times  an  object  of 
represents,  acconling  to  Kumohr,  some  passages  from  |  devout  veneration,  its  treasury  of  votive  offerings  is  <Hie 
the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  birth,  etc  Vasari  men-  i  of  the  richest  in  the  Western  world.  It  suffeml  severely 
tions  many  works  by  Pietro  in  various  cities  of  Tuscany,  in  the  French  occupation  of  1796,  but  it  has  since  re- 
and  attributes  to  him  a  picture  of  the  early  fathers  and  '  ceived  numerous  and  most  costly  accessions^  I'lach  of 
hermits  in  the  CUimpo  Santo  at  Pisa.  In  1355  Pietro  ,  the  innumerable  gold  and  silver  lamps  kept  burning  at 
was  invited  to  Arezzo  to  paint  the  cathedral,  in  which  the  shrine  is  endowed  to  the  amount  of  several  thou- 
he  painted  in  fresco  twelve  stories  from  the  life  of  tlie  sand  dollars  to  secure  their  being  always  kept  burning. 
Virgin,  with  figures  as  large  as  life  and  larger,  but  they  :  The  remainder  of  the  wax  candles  and  oil  (of  which 
have  long  since  perished;  they  were,  however,  in  good  |  gome  14,()00  jwunds  are  burned  aimually)  is  sold  as  pos- 
preser\'ation  in  the  time  of  Vasari,  who  completely  re-  ■  sestiing  sanative  virtues,  which  are  also  supposed  to  ac- 
Btored  them.  He  speaks  of  ))arts  of  them  as  sui)erior  in  .  company  the  use  or  even  the  handling  of  household 
style  and  vigor  to  anything  that  had  been  done  up  to  '  vessels  belonging  to  the  shrine.  As  nuny  as  40,000 
that  time. — Kwfli»h  CycUtp,  s.  v.  See  also  Vasari,  rtVt;  >  masses  have  been  said  there  in  one  year,  which  also 
cfe*  PUtorif  etc. ;  Delia  Valle,  I^ttere  iSanesi;  Lauzi,  iS^o-  adds  greatly  to  the  income.  Popes  Julius  II,  Sixtus  V, 
ria  Piiturica^  etc.;  and  cspiH'ially  Kumohr,  lUdienuche    and  Innocent  XII  attached  indulgences  to  the  [ulgrim- 


Fonrhunffen,  in  which  the  two  Loronzetti  are  treated 
of  at  considerable  length. 

Loretto,  proi)erly  LoretO  (Laurrtum),  an  Italian 
city  of  some  8000  inhabitants,  several  miles  south  of  An- 


ages  and  prayers  offered  here,  but  nevertheless  the  num- 
ber of  pilgrims,  which  was  said  in  1600  to  have  reached 
200,000  per  annum,  fell  in  the  last  century  to  40,000, 
and  in  our  own  day  remains  at  this  number.  The  fre»- 
cona,  is  renowned  simply  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  J  coes  of  the  church  are  among  the  finest  to  be  found  in 
is  the  site  of  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin  |  the  worhL  The  name  it  took  from  Laureta,  a  lady  on 
Mary  called  the  JSanta  Castu  or  Holy  House.  The  j  whose  estate  the  Santa  Cam  remained  for  a  while, 
church  of  Santa  Casa  was  built  in  1461-1513.  The  first  j  The  history  of  this  shrine  hasliecn  criticaUy  examinee^ 
menticni  of  this  simta  casa  is  to  be  found  in  Flavins  by  P.  P.  Bergcrius,  and  in  1619  by  Prof.Vemegger,  oC  ' 
Blondus's  (t  1463)  Italia  iUuttrata,  where  he  says  of  it,  Strasburg.  Its  principal  champions  were  Jesuits;  amon 
•«  Celelicrrinmm  totius  Italije  sacellura  beatse  Virginia  in  them  we  would  mention  Turrianus,  Canisiu^  and 
Laureto."  He  mentions  the  many  rich  presents  which  |  ,iiug.  Imitations  of  the  Santa  Cam  have  been 
were  maile  to  the  shrine  as  a  proof  that  *•  at  this  place  j  \n  some  place^  as  at  IVague.  near  Augsb«irg,  etc,  anil  iv  m  , 
the  prayers  for  the  intercession  of  the  mother  of  (iod  ,  turn,  lKH!ame  shrines.— Herzog,  Reat-KwyUop,  viii,  489E7«^ 
are  grante<i,**  but  he  savs  n(»thing  of  the  origin  of  the  i      .      .  .      ,   v  •  „      ,     ,        ^t^  r  • .     — 

place.     Pope  Paul  II  (f  1471)  granti'd  indulgences  to       ^<^^^^  ("' ^^^^^  ^^^^^  (^'^  ^^^  J*^^"  ^^*  [^-«»»- 
those  who  visited  this  shrine,  and  this  example  was  fol-    the  initials  of  pnx*^  "^a-i  ■'W=r»),  a  noted  rabbi  anj 
lowed  by  his  successors.     Baptista  Mantuanus,  in  his  !  great  expounder  of  the  (^bala  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Jeniv' 
Redemptoris  muntli  mains  eccltsite  Lauittana  historia  I  salem  in  1534,  of  a  (>ermaii-Jewish  family.     Ilia 
(Antweri>f  1576),  relates,  quoting  a  histor>'  found  at  the  I  having  <lied  when  he  was  a  child,  he  was  cared  for  by  ^ 
shrine  itself  (and  probably  written  alxiut  1450-80),  that  |  rich  uncle,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  Ti 
the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mar\',  in  which  Christ  was  j  mud  at  Cairo.     When  twenty-four  years  of  age  he 
brought  up,  and  whicli  was  said  to  have  been  discov-  i  considerctl  one  of  the  greatest  Talmudista  of  that 
ered  by  St.  Helena,  was,  after  the  t(»tal  downfall  of  the  i  Unfortunately,  however,  I>oria  became  an  ardent 
country-,  and  the  destruction  of  its  Christian  churches  I  roircr  of  the  mystical  writings  of  the  Jews,  and 
by  the  Turks  in  May.  1291,  bnnight  by  the  angels  to  i  cially  enraptured  with  the  Sohar  (q.  v.),  one  of  tr 
Dalmatio,  aii<l  four  and  a  half  years  later  to  Italy,  in  I  Cabalistic  works.    The  hermit  of  Cairo  was  the  fiist^'^rvJi 
the  neighborhood  of  Kei'anati,  and  was  thence  finally    bring  the  intricate  and  confused  s>'8tem  of  the  ^Wo^sS 
transferred  to  its  present  site.    This  story  is  contradict-    into  order,  unity,  and  congruity ;  he  also  made  mm^rwM 
ed  by  the  Church  historians  of  the  14th  centur>-  them-  I  valuable  ad<litions.     A  most  remarkable  feature  of  I'c:* 
selves,  who  say  that  in  their  day  Mary's  hou!<e  at  Naz-  I  views  are  the  numen>iis  divisions  of  his  p8}'cholor»J'4:>tf 
areth  was  still  visited  by  pilgrims.     The  houses  of  He-  ,  with  its  two  sexes.     Still,  all  these  theories  werefHrar-    ^^3 
vanati  resembled  each  (»th(?r  very  much,  and  the  selec-  ,  him,  only  premM(>s  to  lead  on  to  a  more  important 
tion  of  the  original  habitation  of  the  Virgin  proved  very    practical  l»ranch  in  the  Cabala,  which  he  calletl 
difiicult,  as  private  interests  U'came  mixed  up  with  it.      **  worltl  ofpirfWiiiiir  (Olam  ha-Tikkun').    He  also  T 
But  now  as  to  the  church  of  the  Santa  Casa  itself.    It    |)eculiar  views  on  the  fall  of  man.    By  reason  of  Adft 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  a  piazza  which  po»-    original  sin,  he  held,  the  higher  and  the  inferiMl 
sesses  other  architectural  attractions,  the  chief  of  which    the  gCMid  and  the  evil,  came  into  ctmfusion,  and 
are  the  governor's  palace.  l)uilt  from  the  dettigns  of  Bra-    intermixed  with  each  other,  a  transmigration  and 
mante,  and  a  line  bronze  statue  of  \M\io  Sixtus  V.    The    ration  of  soubt  was  thus  a  necessity.    In  addition  \ 
great  central  door  of  the  church  is  burmounted  by  a  :  he  teaches  the  SiijHrjatatio,     He  pretended  to 
splendid  bronze  statue  of  the  Madonna;  and  in  the  in-    full  knowledge  concerning  the  origin, relation, and i 
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iication  of  soub;  further,  to  poaeai  the  power  and  faculty  combined  acuteneu  with  extensive  learning.  De  Sacy 
to  compel  the  spirita  of  the  upi)er  world  to  take  their  placen  him  amonj;  the  flntt  (icrman  Orientalints.  He 
abode  in  the  bodies  of  living  men.  in  onler  to  reveal  to  <  publinhed  an  A  rchir  d.moryenldttdvcfim  Littratur  (Mar* 


them  what  is  ffoing  on  in  the  uppc>r  world;  further,  to 
be  able  to  read  on  every  man's  brow  in  which  relation 
his  soul  stands  to  the  higher  witrlds.  In  C^n>  nobody 
interested  himself  in  his  mysticism,  and  he  therefore 


burg,  1791-m.  2  bde.  «vo).     Sec  Dtiring,  (JtUhrte  Thtol, 
DtutsckUuuiff  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Lorsch,  CoNVKNT  of  (otherwise  iMuresham,  LaU' 


emigrated  in  lotiO  to  Safet,' the  cabalistic  Jerusalem,  i '^'^^r*' "'^J*''''^":"  /.r/iimijmj.A«ii, ,*,««,,  L<,ttn#. 
where  the  C^ibaU  was  esteemed  as  high  as  the  Wble.  i  ^V^' «""»f  i  f«7  ""^^'^  f''^" J?.^!?^^^^^ 
His  sui*rior  knowledge,  faculties,  and  gifts  graduallv  '  ?)^^"^  '^'^l  '^  *»>'  *^;""^'':«  }J  ill^wnida  (widow  of  count 
»ecure<l  him  the  favor  of  the  Cabalists,  and  Ix»ria  ww  \  ^^^^""'^  ^»'"'  ^J  *'"^^"'  *l\  I^'»'">'  conducted  pope  Ste- 
soon  summntled  bv  troops  of  v<»ung  and  old  Cabalists.  f*^^?  ^^.'^  ^"  I^*'°^V  '"  ''  *-'"/r"^  J^^^"^  «»>- 
who  came  to  listen  to  his  new  revelations.     He  subse-  '  ^'^  »^***»^  *"  ?,V«  *«*;V  *  ">**''  "•^"•"'^  *»^  ^^^  f"""***"* 


Israel  San.k,  pn,i«gat«l  his  teachings  in  Europe.  In-  J*»"*0;;  **^)  «'"!  ()ij|,enheim  (m  .September. , .4)  and 
dwHi,it  mav  l)e  said  that  the  inlluence  of  this  Calwdist  l^rsonally  attended  the  cnsi^cratitm.  I^.uis  the  I»ioua, 
extended  im^re  or  le^a  ..v<*  all  the  Jews  of  the  gl<>be,  ^^^'^'^'^  >'""  the  (.erman,  aiid  Louis  III  all  confirmed 
and  inaiiv  of  them  to  this  very-  day  follow  this  great  «;^f  »*^vely  the  dcmations  of  Charlemagne.  But  one 
Jewish  mvstic  in  assigning  to  the  sihar  e<,ual  value  as  f  \^*^  greatest  sources  of  prosperity  for  the  convent  was 
to  the  Bible.  It  mu«i  be  confesse<i,  however,  that  bv  i  "?  !'f  \"*^  "T"*''  ^'^'^.^^T''  '^'^  "'^''*"  of  St.Nazanus. 
his  inHuencc  he  akocallcHl  forth  a  revival  in  the  Jewish  ^•*"^'»  brought  it  numberless  presents  and  donations, 
communities  ever%'where,  and  a  reaction  in  the  phari-  i  ^''\^^,  ™*J%»t  «"«  "^ «»»«  ™*«t  pn«perous  c<myenta 
saic,  lifeless  pravefs,  while  even  upon  the  Christian  the-  f  »*^«  V*"*^  ^!^'^.'^'  ^'V\  ^"^  *\^^"7  '^^ 
osophv,  mvstici'sm,  and  exegetical  studies  his  influence  !  5«  ™""*''*  especially  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
was  c;>nsiderable.     See  Griitz,  (Jt»ch,  der  Jwlfn,  ix,  437  i  ^'"•'?:  P"™">ts.  to  which  the  A  unaies  iMureshamtnM 


sq. ;  X,  125;  Jost,  (iesch,  d,  Judenth.  iii,  138, 145;  FUrst, 
Bibliofh,  Jud,  ii,  257  sei. 

IiOria,  Salomo,  a  noted  rnbbi,  was  bom  at  Posen 


bear  witness.  The  early  part  of  these  annals  (7(l3-7()8) 
Is  evidently  derived  from  those  of  the  convent  of  Mur- 
bach,  which  were  very  (>opnlar ;  but  after  that  time  they 
are  clearly  original,  and  i*ontinue  down  to  803.     Aside 


in  1510.  CJiftwl  with  great  talents,  ho.  dcvcjted  himself  ,  fn.m  the  less  important  Aimalfs  LaurwtnM  minuret, 
to  a  thomugh  research  of  Jewish  literature.  On  ac- :  we  must  mention  the  ANuales  Lanris»erisef,  formerly 
count  of  his  oii»»laughls  on  Jewish  tradition  he  liecame  ,  called  pltbtji  or  UUtUanu  which  are  the  m<«t  imi)onan't 
involved  in  manifold  wntroversies  with  his  c»)lleagiies,  i  annals  of  the  time.  Kanke  has  lately  discovered  in 
and  was  iwrsecutcd ;  but.  though  personally  disliked  on  |  them  the  official  work  of  a  Carl«»vingian  court  historian, 
account  of  his  inclination  to  is.lemics,  and  not  s|)aring ,  ^hieh  was  afterwanis  used  by  Kinhard  as  the  basis  of 
even  the  private  characterihtics  of  living  authorities,  his  |  the  annals  bearing  his  name.  Until  the  11th  cenlur\- 
just  merits  concerning  the  Talmud  were*  m-ognised  af-  ;  the  convent  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  Then  its  reverse's 
ter  all,  and  his  commentaries  <m  six  volume^  of^the  Tal-  ,  c-ommenceel,  andj  after  various  struggles,  it  fell  in  the 

non 
Ixtrsch 
1th 
IiOrill(U8),  Jkan.  a  Jewish  commentator  ow  the  |  centiir\',  and  it  became  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  re- 
Scriptures,  elistinguished  in  his  day  as  an  exegetical  i  form.  This  task  was  intrusted  to  archbishop  Sifried  II 
scheilar,  was  Isim  at  Avignon  in  155<);  taught  theology  '  of  ]VIentz,A.D.  1229.  His  successor, Sifried  IH,however, 
at  Paris,  Kome,  and  Milan,  and  die<l  Manii  2(i,  1(>!^.  at ;  was  really  the  man  who  completed  this  task  by  subject- 
Dok*.  For  a  list  of  his  works,  see  Hoefer,  Souv,  JUof/,  ing  the  monks  to  the  Cistercian  rule,  **ut  ordo."  uays 
[UniraU,  xxxi,662.  (iregorj-  IX  in  his  brief,  **de  iiigro  cemversus  in  album 

lK>rralne,  Chari^  de  Giisk,  Cardinal  of.     See    P^^getur  vitiis  et  yirtutibus  augeatur."     By  him  also 
'TrisR^CiiAKiJCJi.  ^*™  subsequently  uistalled  into  I^)rKch  some  I*z»mon- 

strant  canons  of  the  convent  of  All  Saints  (diocese  of 


re  an  enthusiastic  studeMit  of  the  Onental  languages    »i  ._^„j^. -I'li    »k^    ► -«.  :  ^a      i    .i        •  •     i 

<».•  u    1-        »/•.!-•      c  •  u    1  t           1      •    1    Alexander  %  11 :  the  convent  retained  only  the  oninnal 
ler  Michae-lis.    After  havini;  finished  the  ai^demical    r    .  i..*  _     .»»,.» i  :.     i^    _i  _  •         -kt  ^       .m 


».-h<»l  of  hi,  n«..ve  pl««-,  ami  "I.  am«i,  ,t  ,hc   ,^^  ^^         „„,      „,;„„„,  ,„„  propriety  of  the  ii.de- 
t.me,  the  d.Bm.y  of  profe««,r;  m    .'..l.n^.t„r  at         j,.„^  „f  j^J,,  „  .  [^  ^^^^^  ^i^^ 

n.fnnM.r-i^h.H.1  of  nortK.m.  and  at  the  «.n»e  t.me.    J^,,^,,;,,,,  j,,  .^^  ^y^^^  .,.^^     '  ^,  ,^^  ^'         ^    ' 


-  .^  .     .  .  ,  .  ^,  ,  .         ,  .^...«..w.. ...  ...V  .'.^.^    .  ..V  quarrel  lasteel  nearly  through 

«>r  of  ()nental  hinguages  at  the  academy  then-,  |  ^^^^  ^,^^,,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,,„^  ^^  finally  settled  in 
,  the  following  year  was  apiK.inied  to  h-cture  at  ,«^^  ^.,,^„  ^j,^.  ^^„^.,.,,^  ,^.J^^^  ^y^^  ,)ossession  of  the 
iiyersity  of  that  ])lac«*  on  hisu.ry  and  exegesis.    !,„„,,«  ^f  Hesse'- 1 


3  he  became  the  third  pn»fe*«sor  ordinary  of  di- 
in  1794,  the  sec«>nd  pn>fesaor  and  a  counse*llor 


Darmstadt.    .St»e  BcttlKTg,  K,  (iffchuhff 
D^HtsrMumb,  i,  584  sej.;  K.  Dahl,  JJtfchrtih.d,  FursUn- 

.,      .  .  11-1  /.  1  ,thunu  Lorgch  (Darmstadt,  1812,  4to):  Cwlex  prinripit 

( <»nsi8tor\'.     Having  l)ecome  famous.  It v  reason      /•     /    .       i  •    ^*         r*    *      i  i    *  •     * 

. *  * -i    .•  /Y  ■        1-        "f«n  A<iMr<»jiAfi/w*7/*«,  etc.,  edit.  Acaelem.  e'lectejr.  scient. 

uerary  conrnhu  ,ons.  as  an  <^tninent  OnenUhst,    .p^^^^^^^p^l^^j        ,,,^  ..j  (Mannh.  1708. 4t<0  ;  Hen^.g, 
inlHli.call,HltotheLmver.uyofJe»naaspro.    y^,,,^Amy%..  viii,  490.  ^ .  b» 


f  Oriental  lilorature.    The  the-ological  faculty 

urg  l)estow«Ml  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 

He  diwi  March  30.  1810.     He  belongs  to  the 


Lort,  Mie:iiAKi^  D.D.,  an  English  theologian,  wi 
b«)m  in  1 725 ;  enten*el  Trinit)*  College,  (^mbrielge,  1745 ; 


rare  icliolars  of  the  ancient  languages  who  \  became  profeMor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  1759;  no- 
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tor  of  St  Matthew,  London,  in  1771 ;  prebendary  of  St.  later  (1702),  as  professor  in  the  UniFersity  of  Witten- 
Paul's  in  1780.  He  died  in  1790.  His  works  were.  Pa-  berg.  In  1704  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
peri  in  A  rchaology,  1777,  79,  '87 : — Short  Comment  on  Dresden  and  member  of  the  supreme  cunsistorial  court. 
the  Lor^t  Prayer,  1790 : — Inquiry  Relative  to  the  A  u-  In  this  {iosition  his  activity  was  soon  manifested  in  the 
ihorship  o/^*  The  whole  Duty  o/Man ;"  and  a  small  vol-  improved  facilities  for  religious  and  secular  instruction, 
ume  of  Sermons,  See  Aliibouc,  Du^,  o/Jirit,  and  A  mer.  Besides  establishing  several  parish  schools,  he  laid  the 
A  uthorSj  voL  ii,  s.  v.  foundation  of  a  seminarium  ministerii:  at  the  same  time 
Lo-mba'mah  (Heb.  Lo-Rucha'mah,  n^TTn  xb,  he  zealously  instructed  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
fiot  pitied,  as  it  is  explained  in  both  context*,'Hck  i,  6,  Poached  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  besides  car- 
Sept.  OvK  TJXirjuivfi,  Vulg.  Absque  mufericordia,  and  as  '>'>"ff  o"  *"  extensive  correspondence  with  the  princes, 
it  is  rendered  in  the  Auth.Vers.,  Hos.  ii,  23, "  not  obtain-  ^^^^  *"**  P«»t«"  w»»o  *»«*^  *'«»'  »<>  ^^^  orthodox  faith, 
ed  mercy"),  the  name  divinely  appoiutwl  for  the  tirst  *"»^  op|)osod,  with  him,  the  inroacb  of  pietism  and  indif- 
<laughter  of  the  prophet  Ilosea  bv  the  formerly  disso-  ferentism.  He  died  Feb.  12, 1741.  Loscher  left  a  «►!- 
lute  Gomer,  a  type  of  Jehovah's  temporarv  rejection  of  *«^^»on  of  his  letters  forming  live  volumes  folio,  which 
his  people  by  the  Babvlonian  captivity  in  consequence  a^  preserved  m  the  Hamburg  Library.  His  principal 
of  their  idoUtry  (Hos.*i, G ;  ii,  23 ;  comp.  ii,  1).  B.C.  cir.  ^"^ks  are  Htstoria  mortuum  (part  i,  1707 ;  pt.  iii,  1 722) : 
725.     Sec  HosBA.  — ^^  JReJomiationtakta : — Timotkeus  Verinus  (1718  y. 

Loaada  Christomikr.  a  martvr  to  the  cause  of  ^^  H<^«OK»  Real-EncykL  s.  v. ;  Tholuck,  Dtr  Gei$t  d.  lu- 
Ijosaaa,  Chkistoi  iikr,  a  iniutyr  to  the  cause  of  ^^^,.^^^^„  fkeohyen  Wittenb,  (1852);  M.  v.  Engclhardt, 
Protestantism  in  Spain  in  the  Ibth  century,  was,  at  the  t-  /  ..  i..  .#-  •_  l  #  r  nr-  ,  ^,r^  ^ 
,,.  r^  1  .1.  1  •  r  f V  L^  •  1  *' alenttn  Ernst  Loscher  nach  s.  J^eben  m.  IVtrken  (Dorpat, 
time  of  his  conversion  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  hgid-  ,q.q  o^  ^j-*  w.  »*  iut/«\  u  _„*»  o  i  u  v^.r 
r  t^  r  T  ^u--  jii  loo3 ;  2d  cdiU,  IStuttg.  1856);  Hursts  Hagenbach,  Ck, 
lus  [see  Gil,  Juan  1,  an  eminent  phvsician  and  learned  „.  .  ,„,;  i  .q^jl  /.  s  •  nwl  t^*  Vo** 
.  .L  ,  ^  ,,  J'  .  »  •  r  «.  .  .  .  n^f'  1"''*  ond  \9th  Cent,  i,  109  s(i.,  lib  so.,  130. 
philosopher.  He  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  Protestant  _  .  .  ,  ^,  ,,  ,.  ,  \.  ,  ,, 
Church  in  ScviUe,  which  met  ordinarilv  in  the  house  Loskiel.  George  Hexuv  a  bu^hop  of  the  Moravian 
of  IsabelU  de  Baena,  '*a  ladv  not  less  distinguished  for  9*"'^**'  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  hymnologist,  and  au- 
her  pietv  than  for  her  rank  and  opulence."  Among  f**^'"'  ^f  ^"?  ?ov.  7,  1/40,  at  AngermUnde,  in  Cour- 
the  members  of  note  in  hi.n  congregation  were  Don  land,  where  his  father  had  charge  of  a  Lutheran  parish. 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  Doming.,  de  (iuzman,  and  oth-  '"  ^f^^^  ^'^^  ^*^  J"»"«?  '^«  Moravians,  and  studied  both 
ers  equally  well  celebrated.  Arrested  bv  the  Inquisition  theolog>'  and  medicine  at  their  coUtge  at  Barby,  m 
in  consequence  of  his  zeal  in  diffusing  Protestant  princi-  Germany.  After  practicing  medicine  for  J  time,  he  d<- 
pies  among  his  countrymen,  neither  the  prison  nor  the  ^'"^<^  himself  wholly  to  the  ministry,  in  Holland,  Ger- 
rack  avaUed  to  make  him  roiiouuce  his  convictions,  and  "!*">'  »"^,  Livonia,  In  1802  he  was  consecrated  a 
he  was  consequenUv  condemned  to  the  sUke.  He  suf-  *V*****Pr  »"^  >'*'"«.  ^»  ^^^  ^ °'^*  ^'*^«  in  order  to  tiU 
fercd  death  at  an  "  auU>-da-fe,"  solemnized  at  SevUle  '^^  *>'^f*^*«  <><^  president  of  the  provmcial  board  which 
Sept.  24, 1559,  in  the  square  of  St.  Francis,  and  attended  «"^'f  "^,  ^^«  Moravian  churches  m  this  country.  Jail- 
by  four  bishops,  the  members  of  the  roval  court  of  jus-  »"»  ^^^^^^  *"^^  ^^^^^  circumstances  constrained  him  to 
tice,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  and 'a  great  assem-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  position  in  1810.  Two  years  later  he 
bkge  of  nobility  and  gentrv,  the  occasion  of  the  death-  ^^^  /^^f  ^i.»."^<»,  ^^«  S^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^*>«  ^'^""^^  "^ 
penaltv  on  twenty-one  apo'statcs  from  the  Romish  be-  I^^rthelsdorf,  in  i^axony ;  but  the  war  with  Great  Bril- 


lief.  The  most  distinguished  individual  aside  from  Dr. 
Losada  was  one  of  his  members,  Don  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above.    They  both  bore 


ain  and  the  state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  leav- 
ing  America.  He  died  Feb.  23,  1814,  at  Betldehim, 
Pa.     His  two  principal  works  are  Geschichte  d,  Mim*m 


their  trial  with  admirable  Christian  patience,  commit-  ^''  ^^'^""ff'  fiiW^r  unter  den  Indutnem  m  A.  A.  (1789), 
ting  their  souls  to  a  faithful  Creator.    See  Fox,  Book  of    translated  into  English  by  La  Trobe,  and  publishe*!  iu 

Martyrs,  p.  136;  M'Crie,  7?/:/bn/wi^wn  in  Spain,  p.  217,  London  (1794),  a  standard  on  the  Mora\ian  missiom 

300  307.     (J.  H.  W.)  among  the  Indians,  with  a  full  account  of  their  manners 

-.'...-.  --.  ^  .     ,     .  and  customs,  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  missionaries, 

wa.  born  at  Werden  May  8, 103(.  and  was  c.lucate.l  at  „^„^  Meditations  for  evcrj-  Day  in  the  Y«S-),  a  book 

the  University  of  Wittenberg.     He  flouns bed  succes-  ^'j,;^,,      ^  ^^^^^  ^^  eight  editions  (the  but  in  1»«), 

*'     L^L?'*"?^    .*  L  ?  '''^".^r*""'  "f  .^'"J*"*""'-  and  is  still  read  with  great  profit  bv  thousands  of  Chris- 

T-  ^l      }\^^'  "'■  *K    "  ^"'■'  »"P""''™''f"'  «  tians  in  (Jermany.    See  Ue\Schweinitz,  U/f  and  Tim^-- 
Zwickau  (lb<9),  and  then  as  senior  preacher  in  the  './•/,  „..'j  7^^i^i„^,.  /pk;i-  iuti   tt„«^   ^  a£-^^  ^      .m.- 

.  «     ^.        .,       c  t\     ^  •        f     */.J-  u  1  'if  Pai'ui  Zeuberger  (i'hila.  18/1,  8vo;,  p.  662  aq.     lYr. 

west  Prussian  city  of  Dantxic.     In  108/  he  was  made  jl  c  a  »        /»  i  "m      v 

doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  his  alma  mater,  and        ^ '..  ^  „  ^ 

he  remained  there  until  hU  death,  Julv  11, 1718.     He     ,  Losner.  Christopher  I-RinnRiCH,  a  Gemnan  t\m. 

wrot«  manv  theological  dissertations,  of  but  Uttle  value  "^"f  ^"'  .""f^^^.l"  ^*^«  department  of  exegesl^  was  ^- 

in  our  dav*  **"  Leipsic  in  1/34,  and  was  educated  at  the  unive; 

«  ..     ^*     «*  1      ^^     *«       ^       ^ ^       ,  f'f  ^*»af  place.     He  afterwards  held  a  professorship 

Loscher,  Valentin  Ernst,  a  distinguished  Ger-  ,,.^3  ^^^  ^^^^r.     He  died  there  in  1803.     Kb  c 

roan  theologian,  was  lK>m  at  Sondershausen  in  1073.    He 

studied  at  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  (where  his 

father,  Caspar  Liischor,  was  a  professor)  and  Jena,  and 

then  went  on  a  perigrinatio  academica  through  the 


<ik 


voted  himself  to  historical  studies,  and  delivered  lec- 
tures on  genealogy  and  heraldry,  as  well  as  on  exegesis, 
morals,  etc.  In  1G98  be  was  api>ointed  superintendent 
by  the  duke  of  Weissenfels,  and,  some  time  after,  began, 
ill  connection  with  some  friends,  the  publication  of  the 
tirst  theological  periodic^  in  Germany,  the  Cvschuldiye 
Xachrichte-n  vtm  alien  ft.  naten  theolny.  Sachen  (20  vols, 
to  1720;  continued  by  Henry  Heinhard  until  1731). 
This  became  the  organ  of  the  orthodox  party  in  Sax- 


work  is  Obserratianes  ad  Xorum  Testntnentum,  e  Pki 
Akxandrino  (I^eipsic,  1777,  8vo).     In  this  work  ** 
force  and  meaning  of  words  are  fiarticularly  illustra 
VT    ,.    ,      ,        ,  T^  .        ,,..,..  .  ,  together  with  iwhits  of  antiquity,  and  the  readingi-. 

Netherlands  and  Denmark,  an.l  the  cities  Hamburg  and  I  Y>\n\o\  text.    The  light  thn.wn  uj^n  the  New  Test^  — 
Kostock.    In  the  last-named  place  he  connecteii  himself    ^^^  writings  of  Philo  is  admirably  ehicidated  by  Lo^.^-» 

)!'.'I^^K?J'"V;l '^  urL^""  ^'  ^"^?  !*''_!"f  ^}^^.}'f  .'?*"■    (Home ).     Another  valuable  producticm  of  his  is  O^^^ 

rationes  in  rtliquias  rersUmis  Prortrbiorum  Setlon  ^  ■  "*  ""'^ 
Graca  A  quiiat,  Symmachi  el  Theodotionis. 

Loss  (prop,  some  form  of  the  verb  ^^X,  dirdX^^  »  'f^ 
but  likewise  a  frequent  rendeiing  of  several  other  "^^  ^^^ 
and  Gr.  terms  whicli  usually  imply  an  idea  of  dawm^^^J^^' 
According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  whoever  among  the-      i^^ 

brews  found  any  lost  article  (iTjaX)  was  requir^^**  ** 
take  it  to  his  home,  and  then  endeavor  to  discov^^'  *^ 
pny,  as  cj>posed  to  the  pietism  and  indifferent  ism  pre-  |  proper  owner  (Dout.  xxii,  1-3).  This  would,  of  c*:^***** 
vailing  at  the  time.  His  sphere  of  influence  was  after-  |  particularly  apply  to  stray  animals,  and  Josephus  #?^'*  ^^ 
wards  enlarged,  tirst  as  suijcriutendent  of  Dclitzsch,  and, !  some  special  dctaib  with  respect  to  money  so   ^^c^*^ 
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fj4i(f.iT,S.S9;  compare  theMiihD>,£AAlaJLvu,!).  Id  |  "neommending  iUelf  laaiort  of  appeal  to  the  Almigh? 
caw  of  the  abstractiun  of  prupcrty  while  in  the  poMet-  ucun  from  alt  influence  of  paauun  or  tiias,  and  ■  Hrt 
■iun  of  the  finder,  the  latter  had  uac  ouly  lu  make  it  of  diviiiatiun  ctniiloynl  even  by  the  gods  thetiuelvea 
KO.id,Lot»l«noadJoiiclifihofila  value,  and  even  Co  {Homer, /(iarf,  nil,  209;  Cicero,  i* /»w.  i,34;  ii,41). 
make  a  ain-uffcriii);  likewise  (Lev,  ri,  S  nqA  The  ^  The  word  wrtia  thu*  used  fur  an  oncular  reBjHiiue  (CJC' 
Miahna  mskei  aimiy  caeuinlkal  distincliuna  on  tliia  tub-  em,  lit  Mriwi,  ii,  56).  So  there  was  a  mude  iif  divina- 
jvi't  (tiabii  ,Ut:ui,  i,  2),  e^xrcially  with  regard  to  ad-  i  (iun  amuiig  heatbenti  by  meatu  of  ■miwa,  two  tniirribed 
veitiaing  (T^^Sn,  i.  e.  eiipi'irtrv)  the  diacuvercd  prop-  I  and  one  without  mark,^>X(>fiatTt;a  (llaa.iv,  12;  Eiek. 
ertv.     beeUAMAUK.  xii,  21:  Mauritius, /;«  fiortiiww,  e    "   "' 


Loos,  Lewis  Houri,  a  Presbyle: 


.        .         .  .  I  Esth.  iii,  7  i  U,  24-82 ;  Mishna,  Taamlk,  ii,  10),    See 

.,«,!,  "tSll'""!  "'""7''  ""   Divi.iATlos,    Aannir  heathen  instancca  Iba  luli«wiui; 
AupjM^  N.  y    J«ly  1. 1«)3,  "J  *«  "'•'"■JJ  ,  addiciunal  may  be  cit^l:  1.  Choice  of  a  chunploTor  of 
itHamaion  UlUge  Uinton  N.  1.  (c1a«  ofiSm    tn      rtority  in  co^ 
1829  he  was  bocnsed  and  «"J^^''7  <)iie.d.  IW,y.  ,  ^  p,^^  ^  f^^  ,,,  ^^  ,       j,  •  ^  ' 


i  initalleil  paaliir  of  tl 


iitufmagiatrales,Juiymen,orolherrunctioiuui»(J 
iBtol./'o/,iv,16i  SchuLCn  ^rwfufA.riuU 277;  Herod. 


M.vria  Ohio  i  in  l(o.*foTri  and  Chicago,    ^.   ^^    j^;     ;  j  DemoaU..  c!a  ri.log. 

lea) ;  4.  Prie«s  (Xxh.  in  Tim.  p.  188,  Bekk.) ;  5.  A  Ger- 
„„-  ,  „    ,,     , ,.        ,      man  pncticeof  decidinR  Uv  markann  twin,  mentioned 

J 1  10  Ss   M^   "t '  '■'-.'■•rt"  <'••"■•  m  .Vpi.i™.  ^JS^  «  »i- 


'  I  uuizcd  land  (Thucydides,  iii 


Uneida  County,  N.  Y.  In  the  paslural  office  he  afler- 
woidiaecved  in  EIvria,<lhioi  in  ttoi^kford  and  Chicaxo, 
IIL;  and  in  Juliet'and  Uarshalllown,  Iowa.  He  was 
synodical  miwionaiy  three  yean  to  the  syniid  of  Peoria, 
IIL;  al»  prominent  in  bringing 
liiriis  uf  learning,  aa  Belitil  C'ollegi 
Seadnarr,  tU.     He  died  July  10,  lt(65.     Mr.  I.a« 

an  eminently  sufC0BJhlpiea..her.erecCinB-|.anychujt>h-  1  '^^J^l^'^.'^'^^'il 
ta.  and  enpecially  promuient  ui   the  Sabbalh  -schiul  j     ""    <  I'uj. 

cause.  He  alwarahadllie  fulleM  confidence  of  the  men  '  The  Israelite*  (oinelimes  had  reeonrse  to  lota  a*  a 
of  the  wothi;  th'ev  rewigniswi  his  worth  as  a  man  and  nwtbod  of  ascertaining  the  divine  will  (l>rov.  svi,  88), 
a  ciiiien,  See  Wilson, /'rriA. //utor.  Jim.  1SG6,  p.  217.  and  geherally  in  cases  of  doubt  reparding  serious  tnter- 
(J  L.S.)  '  I'nses  (Esth.  iii,  7;  compare  Husiiimllller,  .tfur^ni/.  iii, 

L<»ian»CA.,.-.,l«..a,„n...G.ra«..b«>U«i.»,  :?;l>'  "I"™"?  "^  l.ll™i„,i  („.)  I.  ■.„„<*,«. 

...  iKm,  .1  Etf.rt  j.,1.  »i,  i;iia,  .i.d  .u  «i.Miil  .1 1 "!'»  ?'  S'V;''."™' "•  »■ ""  "^r  ""'•  f;'™' 

lh,.mv,»ilyoflb«pl«.,.l,i.hl,.m«„«llni;-0.    SSITs'ST.!"!!."  „>  "' "  ?0  , 

DiwatimM  with  the  iiiiiuv.linnH  which  lUbnlt  under-  '  '  ..^i-    -  ■  <■ 

Lmkin 


1,3;  J«h.xi.,-Ji  : 

i7ii«thr»ki;:,bVi;i™diDi;73'»ihTu;,'i.';SiV  ih«™inin.™i*th>uviii,.i,i,i,.(.tah.i,i,<.,j; 

i»i;;«hfiSj^b.»l-,«,h„.,bi...ti™pi..i,  b.,b«u«i,j»ib.t„,,iOiOb.d.ii,»«,.„>i.i.. 

i.  1!«1  .b»b  of  Abdr-  Cb.«,b,  .»d  1..  17»S  d..n  1.  tb.    S'^^wi'^S  biSlL^'Ti  K'  "'. 
l'ndigmCh.rcb,.rih.«n.pbit..    H.  diolSl.nhM.   ^>-    «^)''''^^'''^'^'mvuia^.kmi,«bt^M- 

boU,  ,.ll8i„»I,  ™a  m.,.»,-,  f-n.  lb.  r..b.hd..lio  l.ni^  \   h.  h,|;bi,™».  bM.r,Ut.  M.jm.u,  r.!l,  (4)    Tb. 
.aioni  f,io,  ,h.  0.,..^  o™.,  of  .h,  I™,wh  K.,-,.-  I  "™»7  "t  'b.  ™™.™  »«,.|,  lou  lo  »»™.n  b,  ^ 

dJ.1  uitbor  to  the  chc  of  ibe  f.itb  utd  |iiinini)lf.  of 

the  r.lb.r.  of  the  Itcfonoalion.    Some  of  iii.  iirodnc-  ^  .  .,  \.      ,„      ,   ^  ,    ..     ,     ■ 

rm.  pwd  th„,.ah  „.,d  «lltl«,.  ib  .  .bo!l  tii...  "1"'"  1"t"t»    M  ■•  th.  .it..,.,  to  .b  ...pottm 

Sun.  wore  ovco  V™.l.l«l  into  Ftoncb  «nd  row-UBl  othoe  or  undm.kinK  for  which  Mvt^  per«n«  «p|*M«i 

■■"I.   wire   oico    iraii.i.i™  iniu  ri.iii.ii,  .iiii   irHuni  ,^         „i.l,„.  ,i  «.„    ,    lo.   .«.  i  OB. II I 


■iimniiering  of  wb.t  olfciiiier  the  nei  oiuid  l>e  .ppetu«l 
i,7),i.  ui.ioi,'ou.;  but  it  i.not  clear,  fiom  IItov. 


tlu»».Kl.(hnnm<«.ldeKr«i,tion«ndapiri.ual.le.i™c  If!  "'^'' ^'".'P"  ^i.!^-'-?' '"'*"■. 'f'"™!^  "*T: 

,ion.     A  complete  IL-t  of  hi,  work.  i.  given  by  D-iring,  "-l^li;''^'"-'' ".*.KK>ero,l,rr.,,,i.fil;  Arwou/V 

/iij    T-t    J  iL  .    1/      I  ■■      ..  itf.  IV,  IG),  aa  wctlas  inlheaiwitnment  i>f  iilBcuildutira 

(,.fc*rt«  rftwt  /Jt«fc»L  .  oL  u,  a.  V.  ^^^^^,  associates  havi.iR  a  ommnn  risht  i  K.li.  x,  S4), 

Lost  TrlbM.    SceCAPTiviTT;  Ishael.  as  of  the  priestly  offices  in  theTem]Jc  sttvice  amonic 

"    it  (properly  iTB  or  i^  J.  goral',  iXipof,  literally  tl>e  ainteen  of  the  family  of  Klcazar  and  the  eiRht  of 


a  pMI',  used  anciently  fiir  ballotinfr;  other  te 


,   that  of  Ithamai  (1  Chniii.  xiiv,8,a,  IS;  I.ukc  i,  B),  abu 


„    .,  .      ,    „  u««      t,_—    I  ■■  I  .  _  .     of  the  Leiites  for  oimilar  purpoHCK  (I  ChKin.  xiiui,  £ni 

tonally  thus  rendered  ue  b^n  or  bgn.  M.  6./,  a  por-  ^^^  ^^^^.,    ^^.^      ^  ^  ... 

ft™.  Deut  xxxiH  9;  I  C-hron.  «vi,  18;  Paa.  c^  II,  t^    ,    ^    J,m.,,\\.%ll,i;  .si.rf*.  x,iii, 2 ;  UkU I f™t, //<"■■ 
femng  to  an  .nhenlance ;  and  \«yx«vw,  U>«bl««  bg   „^^  ;„  ^u^^  ;  ^  j,  „j^  jj      ^j     ^^  ^  ,,,  ^^ 
fc*,  Luke  1, 9  i  John  x.x,  24).  stnclly  a  ninB  i.™-.  as    ^^.,^^  (j„fl     .,,  lo ,  eompate  VaL  Max.  1, 6,8). 
used  in  caiLtmg  lots  (Lev.  xvi,8;  Numb.  XXX1II.64;  i  v       »*■       >  i~  i->  / 

■loah.  iix,li  Exek.  xitiv.  S;  .lonah  1,7),  hence  also  a  Inthe  saciwlntual  crflhellchrewa  we  flndlbe  use  of 
mcihod  used  lo  determine  chancca  or  preference.,  or  to  ,  '»'■  '»"  0"~  l>n«cribed,  natnely,  m  the  selection  of  Ibe 
dedUe  a  debate.  The  decinion  hy  liiC  was  often  rexm-  ,  »ca|w.Ko«t  (l*v.  xvi,  N  «i|.).  The  two  inacribcd  lableta 
ed  to  among  the  Hebrews,  hut  alwayi  with  the  slriele-t !  "^  lJ"xw<H>d,  afterwards  of  gold,  were  put  into  an  um, 
rffwenc*  lo  the  inlerp.«ition  irfCuil.  As  to  the  pre- j  «hich  was  shaken.and  the  lots  drawn  out  (J™..,iii,9; 
ciw  manner  of  carting  lot^  we  have  n.)  certain  informa-  "'-'J-  »»  ATONKHnar,  Dav  Of.  Lvenlually  lots  came 
litm  i  pnibaliiv  several  mo-i™  were  praeticeiL  In  I-rov.  into  frttjuenl  usage  (eomp.  t he  Mi*hn^  Shtiabb.  xniii.  2). 
XTi.33weresdlbaf'thelol,"le.|iel4)le,"iscastinlo|In  ^*"  ""»■"  th^y  e^^n  degenerated  into  a  game  of 
Ibe  U|..-  properly  into  the  iosum  of  an  um  or  v««.  It  i  haiaid.  of  which  human  life  was  the  stakes  (Juse|>liuH, 
does  mil  appeal  that  the  l-ip  or  b-»«m  of  a  garment  wora  |  "''"'.  "'-  ^ '  )■  '^  appear  to  have  been  umally  ero- 
by  a  |>erauu  was  ever  used  to  receive  lots.  j  ployed  for  the  lot  (S^it  7|''?B^,  to  "Ihroir  the  die," 

■"■     useofkitsamDngnie  ancicnta  was  very  general  !j,„h.xviii,8;  so  ni-'n,  lo  tiuJ,  Johh.  iviii.C;  lilmiu, 
i.h,  i»irf.«/cZ«.  An,.    «*""■  A--"  \»'!  '?=.  -"-,<"/'/;. .'onah  ,,,;  L«k. 
uv  ™«med(Xen„ph.Cj™;..i,8,4e>,   xxiv,7:  Acta  i,  2S),  and  were  sometimes  drawn  from  a 
ipie  stat-es  of  society  <TadU  Gtm.  10),  i  vensel  (S^IS"  »?;,"  the  lot  camr/orih,-  Kumb.  uziit 


LOT 


520 


LOT 


64 ;  ao  Hb^,  to  **  come  upf*"  Lev.  vi,  9;  oomp.  the  Mishna, 
JomOj  iVy  1).  A  different  kind  of  lot  is  elsewhere  indi- 
cated in  the  Mishna  {Joina,  ii,  1 ;  cump.  Lij^htfuot,  Hor, 
Hebr,  p.  714).  A  sacred  speciest  of  lot  was  by  means 
of  the  Urim  and  Thvmmim  (q.  v.)  of  the  high-priest 
(Numb,  xxvii,  21 ;  1  iSam.  xxviii,  6),  which  appears  to 
have  had  some  connection  with  the  divination  by  means 
of  the  sacerdotal  Ephod  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  6,9).  Stones 
were  occasionally  employed  in  pn)phetical  or  emblemat- 
ical lots  (Numb,  xvii,  6  sq.;  Zech.  xi,  10, 14).  See  also 
PuRiM.  Election  by  lot  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  Christian  Church  as  late  as  the  7th  centurj'  (Bing- 
ham, KccUs.  Antiq,  iv,  1, 1,  voL  i,  p.  42G ;  Bruus,  Cone,  ii, 
66).  Here  also  we  may  notice  the  use  of  words  heard, 
or  passages  chosen  at  random  from  S<.Tipture.  tSortes 
BiblicKBj  like  the  JSorteji  Viryiliamt,  prevailed  among 
Jews,  as  they  have  also  among  Christians,  though  de- 
nounced by  several  councils  (Johnson,  '*  Life  of  (x»wley," 
Works^  ix,  8 ;  Bingham,  KccL  A  lUiq.  xvi,  5,  .*J ;  «>/.,  vi,  53 
sq. ;  Bruns,  Cone,  ii,  145-154, 166 ;  Mauritius,  c.  15 ;  Uof- 
mann,  Lex.  s.  v.  Sortes). 

On  the  subject  generally,  see  Mauritius,  De  SoriUione 
ap.  vet,  Hfhrmos  (Basil,  1692);  Chrj'sander,  7>«  Sorttbus 
(Halle,  1740);  Benzel,  Ik  Sortibua  ret.  in  his  Syntuffma 
dusertat,  i,  297-318 ;  Winckler,  GedatJcen  iiber  d.  iipureti 
gdULProvideta  tftLoo««(llildeshcim,  1750);  Paluophili, 

Truah 


AhiumdLv.  Gebrtutehs  d,  Loo§m m  d heiL Sehr,  in  SenI' 
ler'8^a/^i9ammi:i,2,79aq.;  Jumns,  De  Sorle,  rmteiio 
ditbia*  cnussiu  dirimetuU  (Ups.  1746) ;  Eenberg,  De  Sor- 
tilegiis  (UpsaL  1705) ;  Hanoviua,  De  eledione  per  sortem 
((iedan.  1743;  in  German  by  Tramhold,  Hamb.  1751); 
llauer,  Vonnitze  Kuttstj  etc.  (Hildesh.  1750). 

The  term  ^*lot"  is  also  used  for  that  which  falls  to  one 
by  lot,  es|)ecially  a  portum  or  inheritance  (Josh,  xv,  1 ; 
Judg.  i,  3 ;  Psa.  cxxv,  8 ;  Isa.  xvii,  14 ;  Ivii,  6;  Acts  viii, 
21).  Lot  IS  also  used  metaphorically  for  portion,  or  dat- 
tiny^  as  assigned  to  men  from  God  (Psa.  xvi,  5) :  *^  And 
arise  to  thy  lot  in  the  end  .of  days'*  in  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  (Dan.  xii,  13 ;  comp.  Kev.  xx,  6).    See  Ukb- 

IT  AGE. 

Lot.     See  Myrrh. 

Lot  (Heb.  wi,  hdib,  a  corertng^  as  in  Isa.  xxv,  7;  SepL 
and  N.  T.  Awr,  Joseph  us  Aturoc ;  occurs  Gen.  xi,  27, 31 ; 
xii,  4,  5;  xiii,  1-14;  xiv.  12,  16;  xix,  1-16,  18,  23,  29, 
30,  36;  Deuu  ii,  9,  19;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  8;  Luke  xvii,  2H, 
29,  32 ;  2  Pet,  ii,  7),  the  son  of  Haran  and  nephew  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xi,  27).  His  sisters  were  Miltuih,  the 
wife  of  Nahor,  and  Iscah,  by  some  identified  with  Sarah. 
[In  our  treatment  of  the  history,  we  freely  avail  our- 
selves of  the  articles  in  Kitto  and  Smith.]  The  follow- 
ing genealogy  exhibits  the  family  relations : 


Hagar  to  Abram  to  Saral 
IshmaeL      Isaac 


Nahor  to  Milcah 
Bcthael 


IlHrnu 


Lot  to  wife        Milcah  to  Nahor.       iMah. 


Esau.       Jacob. 


Rcbekah.       Labao. 


Daughter        Danffhter 


Leah.       Rachel. 


Moab. 


Ben-AmmL 


By  the  early  death  of  his  father  (Gen.  xi,  28),  he  was  ;  (Gen.  xix,  1-29).     Lot  is  still  living  in  Sodom  (G 
left  in  charge  of  his  grandfather  Terah,  with  whom  he  '  xix),  a  well-known  resident,  with  wife,  sons,  and  &Ka:f^MM\ 
migrated  to  Haran,  B.C.  2089  (Gen.  xi,  30,  and  the  lat-  i  tenv— married  and  marriageable.     The  rabbinicml  lii^  ■ 
ter  dying  there,  he  had  already  come  into  posscssi(»n  of  |  dition  is  that  he  was  actually  ** Judge**  of  Sodom, 
his  pniperty  when  he  accompanied  Abraham  into  the  i  sat  in  the  gate  in  that  capacity.     (See  quotations  icJ 
land  of  Canaan,  B.C.  2088  ((ien.  xii,  5),  and  thence  into    Otho,  I^ex,  Rabbin,  s.  v.  Loth  and  Sodomab.)     But  iii 
Egypt,  B.C.  2087  (Gen.  xii,  10),  and  back  again,  by  the    the  midst  of  the  licentious  corruption  of  Sodom — 
way  of  the  Philistines,  B.C.  2086  (<;rn.  xx,  1 ),  to  the    eating  and  drinking,  the  buying  and  seUing,  the  plant. 

ing  and  building  (Luke  xvii,  28),  and  of  the  dariter  evi'^ 
exposed  in  the  ancient  narrative  —  he  still 
some  of  the  delightfid  characteristics  of  his  wandeiirv^ 
life,  his  fer\'ent  and  chivalrous  hospitality  (xix,  2, 8),  tW.^  ^C^ 
unleavened  bread  of  the  tent  of  the  wilderneas  (ver.  8  ."v^  -^ 
the  water  for  the  feet  of  the  wayfarers  (ver.  2), 
ing  hb  guests  a  reception  identical  with  that 
they  had  experience<l  that  very  morning  in 


southern  part  of  Canaan  again,  B.C.  20H5  ((icn.  xiii,  1). 
Their  united  substance,  consisting  chiefly  in  cattle,  was 
not  then  too  large  to  prevent  them  from  living  together 
in  one  encampment.  Eventually,  however,  their  p(»9- 
sessions  were  so  greatly  increased  that  they  were  obliged 
to  separate,  and  Abraham,  with  rare  generosity,  conceded 
the  choice  of  pasture-grounds  to  his  nephew.  Lot  avail- 
ed himself  of  this  liberality  of  his  uncle,  as  he  deemed 

most  for  his  own  advantage,  by  fixing  his  ab<Hle  at  S<Mi-  I  tent  on  the  heights  of  Hebron  (comp.  xviii,  8,  6). 
om,  that  his  flocks  might  pa.sture  in  and  an)un(i  that  |  is  this  hospitality  which  receives  the  commoidation 
fertile  and  well-watered  neighborhood  (Gen.  xiii,  5-13).  j  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  words  HS 
He  had  stMin  very  great  reason  to  regret  this  choice :  for. '  have  passed  nito  a  familiar  proverb,  **  Be  not  forgeCfnxjT^^-i^'T^^^tPf/ij 
although  his  flocks  fe<l  well,  his  soul  was  star>'ed  in  that '  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  bare  taUataSmmM^^^'^^erUiif^ 
vile  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sinners  before  |  angels  unawares"  (Heb.  xiii.  2).     On  the  other  hinc»<  ■  jBry  hMtiH 


,r 
,S2, 

>  (; 

'€Jbrs 

^m^tiMtii 
yrds 


the  Lord  exceedingly.  There  "  he  vexed  his  righteous 
soul  from  dav  to  day  with  the  tilthy  conversation  of  the 
wicked"  (2  Pet.  ii,  7). 

Not  many  years  after  his  separation  from  Abraham 
(B.C.  2080),  I»t  was  carried  away  prisoner  by  Chedor- 
laomer,  along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and 
was  rescued  and  brought  back  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv), 
as  related  under  other  heads.  See  Abraham  :  Ciikih)k- 
i^OMER.  This  exploit  procured  for  Abraham  much  ce- 
lebrity in  Canaan ;  and  it  ought  to  have  pnMnire<l  for 
Ix>t  respect  and  gratitude  from  the  people  of  S<Hlom, 
who  had  been  delivered  from  hard  nlaverv  and  restored 
to  their  homes  on  his  accr)unt.  But  this  d<K>s  not  a]>- 
pcar  to  have  been  the  result. 

At  length  (B.C.  2064)  the  guilt  of  "  the  cities  of  the 
plain**  brought  down  the  signal  Judgments  of  heaven 


Ls  his  deliverance  fmm  the  guilty  and  condemned  di^ 
the  one  just  man  in  that  mob  of  sensual,  lawless 
es — which  p<»int/t  the  allusion  of  SL Peter, to** the 
delivered  out  of  temptations,  the  unjust 
the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished,  an 
those  that  after  should  live  ungodly"  (2  Pet.  ii. 
The  avenging  angels,  after  having  been  enteftain 
Abraham,  repaired  to  Sodom,  where  they  were 
and  entertained  by  Lot.  who  was  sitting  in  the 
the  town  when  they  arrived.    While  they  were  at 
per  the  house  was  beset  by  a  number  of  men,  wl 
manded  that  the  strangers  should  be  giTcn  op  to 
for  the  unnatural  purposes  which  hare  given  a 
infamy  to  Sodom  in  all  generations    Lot 
demand,  and  was  loaded  with  abuse  by  the  rile 
outside  on  that  account.    They  had  mtc^ 
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door,  when  Ihe  MifipliS  thus  »wfiilly  by  their  own  expe- 
rimcc  ouvincol  uithc  ri|;hlci>u«ic«8  nf  the  doom  ihey 
came  to  cxucuW,  BmoU  Ihcni  Kith  inaUul  blindnenB,  by 
which  thfir  ntttnipls  were  renderwi  aliortire,  anil  they 
were  cuiiKtniiicil  lu  diHpene.  TuwariLi  murniiigthe  an- 
gels ap|>rifi(.-il  Lot  uf  the  iloom  which  hnii);  ovtr  the 
pUup,  and  iirgni  liim  to  hasten  Iheiicc  with  bia  ramily. 
He  wan  alluwnl  tn  extend  the  bcnellt  uf  thii  dcliver- 
wice  lu  the  famiiiea  i>f  his  dau|[hlGn  who  had  mairied 
inSudiim;  but  the  waniiiiK-was  reeeiredby  Ihuse  fam- 
ilin  wi[b  iiicreilulity  anil  inwilt,  and  he  therefnrc  teft 
Sulom  aceiimiianied  only  by  liLi  wife  and  two  Jaugh- 
il.  briim  hosti'iinl  by  the  angels,  the 


wife,  aiixiouii  fiir  tliifie  w 


11  left  liehind,  m 


y  \irft  h 


ltd,  linp'Tcd  be)iind  the  r< 


Budilcnly  involved  in  tlie  dcstniclii.n  hy  wliinh— «moth- 
CTtd  and  sliifened  as  ahe  iitia>d  liy  auluie  ineiuBiatinni — 
»he  becami!  "a  pillar  of  salt"  ((;i'n.  xix,  l-W).  Thin 
nanativr  has  often  been  reganled  an  one  of  Ihc  ■'  difficul- 
ties" of  tiie  iliUe.  Uut  it  lurely  need  nut  be  bo.  Even 
ui'jlerthc  above  GXlreme  view  of  the  Buddeuneu  nf  the 
event,  tlic  ciicumstoiices  Bp|)ear  Id  he  allautHeknily  ae- 
ciiuiited  for.  In  the  ucrcil  recnrd  Ihe  wnnls  are  simplv 
thow:  -'Hw  wife  Wlied  back  fmm  behuid  him.  and  be- 
came a  pillar  of  salt;"  words  which  neither  in  Ihem- 
eelves  iu<r  in  their  pnaitiun  in  the  narrative  afliird  any 
BCriuusi1il1icu1ty,cvr-iiwitlinut  t1ie>up|i»iti<>n  uf  a  mir- 
acle. It  is  true  that,  when  taken  with  what  luu  gone 
befiire,  Ihcy  acem  to  imply  (ven.  22, 23)  that  tin  wurk 
of  denlrurtiim  by  Ore  did  nut  commence  tiU  after  Lot  had 
enieredZnar.  thoMonD.huw«vet,m«y baveoveRaken 
ber  in  coineiiuence  ofhcr  delay.  Later  agn  have  nut 
l;eeii  KitiA^ieil  to  leave  the  matter,  bat  have  iiiidsteil  on 
irleiilifyiiiK  the  "pillar"  with  aiime  one  of  Ihc  Hecting 
furmit  whii'li  the  periahablc  mck  of  the  wjuth  end  of  tlie 
Dead  Sea  is  coiiBlanlly  aSMimini;  in  iU  procew  uf  de- 
c(im|iuaitioLi  ami  lii(iH-fartioii  (Andermm'a  Ojfl  Xarr.  \i. 
II*)).  The  lint  alliuiun  of  this  kiml  is  i^rbapa  that  in 
Witd.  X,  7,  whero  "a  BtoDdJi));  jdllar  of  Ball,  llie  dhhiu- 
ment  (/iii)ji(ioi')  nf  an  unbdievinK  tonl,"  is  rarntiuued 
with  the  "  waate  land  that  amohelh,"  anil  the  "  jilanlii 
bearing  fhilt  that  never  come  to  ripenew,"  aa  lemwniiif; 
la  Ihal  day,  a  tcAimony  to  the  wickedness  of  iSudum. 
This  notion  was  reuardeil  by  the  Kiitnaii  Calhulies  kh 
Bcriptural  nuthoiily  thai  mi|[ht  not  br  disfiuied.  See 
the  qiiotationB  fmm  the  rslhen  and  others  in  [loftnann'a 
I^jtiivn  (s.  V.  Lot), and  in  Mislin,  Linr  .SniaU  lilliU). 
Joaephos  alw  (^h(.  i,  11.  4)  saya  Ihat  he  had  seen  it, 
and  that  it  was  then  remaining.  Sn,  tni,  do  (lemena 
Komanua  (Jijiat.i,  11)  and  Irvnaius  ('ir,&l,frl).  Su  dues 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  whnae  account  is  niuip  than  uhd- 
ally  eircnmstanlial  (ed.  Asber,  i,  T!).  KaMii  Petachia, 
on  the  other  hanil,  looked  lor  it,  Init'Mtd  not  see  it;  it 
DoluDgfT  exiats"  (ed.Ili'niacb,p.6l).  The  same  slatt^ 
ment  ia  to  be  found  ui  travellen  of  eveiy  age,  n-Raiiily 
of  our  own  limes  (sec  Monndrclt,  Marrh  !»}).  Ilut  ori- 
gin of  these  Uadiliuns  relative  lu  Ihiii  pillar  has  lately 
been  aatiafactorily  explained  hy  the  discovery  by  the 
American  |>any  unler  Lieut.  Lynch  of  an  actual  column 
still  atanilinn  un  the  Bouth-wesleni  sluire  uf  the  I)eail 
fUtm,  at  a  place  retaining  Ihe  tiacra  of  the  name  ofKiHl- 
nm  in  the  funn  nf  Undum.  of  which  he  ^vve  ■  pictorial 
sketch,  describing  it  aa  a  mund  pillar,  alMut  forty  feet 
high,  on  a  kilty  pedestal,  standing  detacheil  fmrn  the 
general  mass  of  Ihe  mountain,  uf  solid  aalt,  slightly  de- 
creaaing  in  luie  upwanls.  and  cap) ml  with  carbonate  of 
lime;  but,  although  himself  a  Calholic,  he  adiniis.wilb 
scientific  canilor,  lhat  it  is  merely  Ihe  result  of  ihe  ac- 
tion of  the  winter  nins  upon  the  rock-salt  hills,  which 
«hc  cap  of  Uoiestune  has  here  protected, leavinjj  the  sur- 
xiiunding  pans  to  wash  away,  till  a  column  bos  thus 

»^tadualiy  been  carved  out  (.Vamilire  of  fSrpnlilian,  p. 

aSQ7.30H).    Piuf.Fahner  sIbo  vmKti  ihi>  Bingular  object. 

«r.-?*lle<lbylheArabBfiit<6-A.-tf/-of.or"L<.i»|danKhterJ 

-^ohnfa."     lie  deiKribea  and  give*  a  view  of  it  aa  "a  tall 
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isolsled  needle  iif  rock,  which  rpally  doea  bear  a  curious 
rexmblancc  to  an  Arab  woman  with  a  child  upon  her 
shonhler.  The  Aral>  legend  nf  Lot'a  wife  diffen  from 
the  llible  acciinni  unty  in  the  aildition  of  a  few  frivolouB 
details.  The;-  eay  that  Ihete  were  seven  citica  of  the 
plain,  and  that  they  were  all  miraculoosly  overwhelmed 
b}- the  Head  Sea  aa  a  punishment  fur  their  erimi's.  The 
pmiiliet  Lot  and  hiB  family  almie  escaped  the  general 
dcBlnicIion.  He  was  divinely  warned  tu  lake  all  that 
he  had  and  flee  eastward,  a  strict  injunction  l*iug  gWrn 
that  they  ahould  not  look  behind  them.  IjiI'b  wife, 
whu  had  on  ]ireviou«  orcaMOUB  ridicided  her  hu>luiiiirs 
piutibetie  oRtre,  diwdieyed  Ihc  command,  and,  tuniiu)* 
la  gaze  upon  Ihe  scene  of  the  disaBler,  wis  ihangrd  into 
Ihia  pillar  uf  mrk"  (Iiwrt  aflkt  tSxoihiii  [Harper's],  p. 
B96  aq.).  The  expnwinn  of  our  I.ord. "  Hememlier  l.ol'i 
wife"  (Luke  xvii,  Itif).  ap|>eara  frum  the  context  to  be 
solely  intended  as  an  itlOBlralinn  of  the  danger  of  going 
back  or  delaying  in  the  day  of  tiud'sjiidgmenta.  Knnn 
this  text,  indeed,  it  wouki  ajijiear  aa  if  Lot's  wife  had 
gone  iaek  or  hod  latried  so  kmg  behind  in  Ihe  desire 
of  raving  some  of  their  property.  Then,  as  it  would 
s«  m,  she  was  Binick  dead,  and  became  a  Bl  iSeneil  cor|iM>, 
lixed  for  the  lime  to  Ibc  soil  liy  saline  or  bituminous  in- 
cnwlaliuna.  The  particle  of  i-imililude  must  here,  as  in 
many  other  passages  ui'  Scripture,  be  uniicnftooil,  ■■  lUi 
a  pillar  i>f  Ball."  I'm  Kagel,  It  eulpa  tijvnt  IMi  (Alt- 
<lr>Tf,  ITiifi)  1  Distil,  Dt  talatr  anaU  Ij^/li  (AhtU  IT21) ; 
Walkr,  Jliif.  dr  lalna  ml.  hjmtm  I^ti  {lAfmm,  1TI!4) ; 
WoUe.  Ik/acHi  rl/alo  ia«H*  Li-ti  {Uf*.  113U);  SchwoU- 

dubitiiliir  (HamliuTg.  1749);  Uiium,Sii«lirir.n.a.Sab- 
tatilr  IB  die  A.'*  W'rib  ttnimdilt  tmrdt»  (llaiob.  ITSi); 
Clerici  llitt.  dr  tliitua  talinii.  in  bis  Cbnnmf.  m  Cm.; 
Tiemir,/>  Hainri  mlU  (.len.  tG6T);  MUlleT,iAn(Helm- 
staill.  ITftl) :  Oedmann.  Smmid.  Hi,  l-lSj  Bauer,  llrbr. 
<:„fkKhlr.t,\i\:  Mail OWrm/.inrr.i, Ilia  SI).;  ll.v.d. 
Hardl,  A)ii>iH.7>Ai/u/.  |>.(>7  Ri|.;  JeniMh.  AViirfti'.  irrur 
irvliliti.Sikrifiilrtlni  (Hamli.  17<i!)t  MieharliB  and  Ko- 
senm»lleron'<ien.xix.Sii;i;eBcnius,7'A>mNr.//.«.]i.72. 
Lot  and  his  daughieis  mivtiwhile  hail  hai-lciied  mi  tu 
;!oar  (q.  v.),  the  Bmalleat  of  the  five  cities  of  the  idaiu, 
which  hail  l>een  Bpared  on  purpeae  tu  afford  him  a  ref- 
uge; but.  being  learfuL  after  what  hail  posreil,  to  re- 
main among  a  |ier>ple  mi  corrupted,  be  sikhi  ri-tinil  lu  a 
cavern  in  the  ncighlHiring  mountaina.  and  Ihere  abode 
(lien,  nix,  80).  AHer  some  stay  in  this  place,  tho 
daugbten  of  L"!  Iiecame  appreheniui'e  lest  Ihe  family 
of  their  father  bI.ouW  lie  li»t  for  want  of  deacemiantii, 
than  which  no  greater  calatuity  waB  known  or  appre- 
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henried  in  those  times;  and  in  the  belief  that,  after 
what  had  passed  in  Sodom,  there  was  no  hope  of  their 
obtaining  suitable  husbands,  they,  by  a  contrivance 
which  has  in  it  the  taint  of  Sodom,  in  which  they  were 
brought  up,  made  their  father  drunk  with  wine,  and  in 
that  state  seduced  him  into  an  act  which,  as  they  well 
knew,  would  in  soberness  have  been  most  abhorrent  to 
him.  They  thus  became  the  mothers,  and  he  the  fa- 
ther, of  two  sons,  named  Moab  and  Ammon,  from  whom 
sprung  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  so  often  mention- 
ed in  the  Hebrew  history  (Gen.  xix,  31-38).  With  re- 
spect to  Lot's  daughters,  Whiston  and  others  are  unable 
to  see  any  wicked  intention  in  them.  He  admits  that 
the  incest  was  a  horrid  crime,  except  under  the  un- 
avoidable necessity  which  apparently  rendered  it  the 
only  means  of  preserving  the  human  race ;  and  this  jus- 
tifying necessity  he  holds  to  have  existed  in  their  minds, 
as  they  appear  to  have  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  had  been  destroyed  except  their  father  and 
themselves.  But  it  is  incredible  that  they  could  have 
entertained  any  such  belief.  The  city  of  Zoar  had  been 
spareil,  and  they  had  been  there.  The  wine  also  with 
which  they  made  their  father  drunk  must  have  been 
procured  from  men,  as  we  cannot  suppose  they  had 
brought  it  with  them  from  So<lom.  The  fact  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  that,  after  the  fate  of  their  sisters, 
who  had  married  men  of  Sodom  and  perished  with  them, 
they  became  alive  to  the  danger  and  impropriety  of 
marrying  with  the  natives  of  the  land,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  family  connection.  The  force 
of  this  consideration  was  afterwanls  seen  in  Abraham's 
sending  to  the  seat  of  his  family  in  Mesopotamia  for  a 
wife  to  Isaac.  But  Lot's  daughters  could  not  go  there 
to  seek  husband.^;  and  the  onlv  branch  of  their  own 
family  within  many  hundred  miles  was  that  of  Abra- 
ham, whose  only  son,  Ishmael,  was  then  a  chihL  This, 
therefore,  must  have  appeared  to  them  the  only  practi- 
cable mode  in  which  the  house  of  their  father  could  be 
preserved.  Their  making  their  father  drunk,  and  their 
solicitous  concealment  of  what  they  did  from  him,  show 
that  they  despaired  of  persuading  him  to  an  act  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  and  with  every  possible  ex- 
tenuation, must  have  been  very  distressing  to  so  good  a 
man.  That  he  was  a  gcKxl  man  is  evinced  by  his  de- 
liverance from  among  the  guilty,  and  is  affirmed  by  an 
apostle  (2  Pet.  ii,  7);  his  preservation  is  alluded  to  by 
our  Saviour  (Luke  xvii,  18,  etc.) ;  and  in  Deut.  ii,  9, 19, 
and  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9,  his  name  is  honorably  used  to  des- 
ignate the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  his  descendants. 
This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  has  often  l)een  treated  as  if  it  were  a  Hebrew 
legend  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  bitter  hatred  exist- 
ing from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  between  the 
**  children  of  Lot"  and  the  children  of  IsraeL  The  hor- 
rible nature  of  the  transaction — not  the  result  of  im- 
pulse or  passion,  but  a  plan  calculated  and  carried  out, 
and  that  not  once,  but  twice,  would  prompt  the  wish 
that  the  legendary  theory  were  true.  But  even  the 
most  destructive  critics  (as,  for  instance,  Tuch)  allow 
that  the  narrative  is  a  continuation  without  a  break  of 
that  which  precedes  it,  while  they  fail  to  jwint  out  any 
marks  of  later  date  in  the  language  of  this  |)ortion ;  and 
it  caimot  be  questioned  tliat  the  writer  records  it  as  a 
historical  fact.  Even  if  the  legendary  theory  were  a<l- 
missiblc,  there  is  no  doubt  r>f  the  fact  that  Ammon  and 
Moab  sprang  from  Lot.  It  is  affirmed  in  the  statements 
of  Deut.  ii,  9  and  19,  as  well  as  in  the  later  document  of 
Psa.  xxxiii,  8,  wliich  Ewal<l  aivribe^  to  the  time  when 
Neheroiah  and  his  newly-returned  colony  were  suffering 
from  the  attacks  and  obstructions  of  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite and  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (Ewald,  IHckter,  Psa. 
Ixxxiii). 

This  circumstance  is  the  last  which  the  Scripture  re- 
cords of  the  historj'  of  Lot,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
his  death  are  unknown.  A  traditional  respect  has  been 
shown  to  his  memory  (also  that  of  his  wife,  who  is  call- 
ed JSdithf  Ti'^T^:?  [one  of  his  dauglitcrs  being  called 


Plutith,  n-^rsi^SJ],  in  the  tract  Pirke  EUeser,  eh.  xxr) 
by  the  Talmudists  (see  Otho's  A^x.  Rabb,  p.  389)  and 
Arabs  (see  Herbelot,  Biblioth,  Orient,  ii,  495) ;  and  the 
Mohammedans  still  point  out  his  grave  in  the  village 
of  Beni-Nain,  east  of  Hebron  (Robinson,  Hesearches,  ii, 
187).  For  the  pretty  legend  of  the  repentance  of  Lot, 
and  of  the  tree  t  hat  he  planted,  which,  being  cut  down  for 
use  in  the  building  of  the  Temple,  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed for  the  cn>ss,  see  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pteudep.  V.  T.  p. 
428-431.  The  Mohammedan  traditions  of  Lot  are  con- 
tained in  the  Koran,  chiefly  in  chap,  vii  and  xi ;  othera 
are  given  by  D'Herbelot  (s.  v.  Loth).  According  to 
these  statements,  he  was  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
five  cities  as  a  preacher,  to  warn  them  against  the  un- 
natural and  horrible  sins  which  they  practiced — sins 
which  Mohammed  is  continually  denouncing,  but  with 
less  success  than  that  of  drunkenness,  since  the  former 
is  perhaps  the  most  common,  the  latter  the  rarest  vice 
of  Eastern  cities.  From  Lot's  connection  with  the  ii>> 
habitants  of  Sodom,  his  name  is  now  given  not  only  to 
the  vice  in  question  (Freytag,  Lexicon^  iv,  136  a),  but 
also  to  the  people  of  the  five  cities  themselves — the  Lo- 
(hi,  or  Kaum  Loth.  Tht  local  name  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
Bahr  Lut—SeR  of  Lot.  See  Niemeyer,  Chartth.  ii,  185 
sq.;  Blaufurs,  I^  LoH  hospitalitate  (Jena,  1751);  Kcir- 
ner,  l)e  imlole generorum  Lothi  (Weissenf.  1755) ;  Seiden- 
strllcker,  in  the  Schlestcig  Journal^  1792,  voL  vi,  and  in 
Hencke's  Magaz.  iii,  67  sq. ;  Bauer,  MythoL  d.  Utbr.  i, 
238  sq.;  Kitto's  DaUy  Bible  lUtut.  ad  loc 

Lo'^tan  (Heb.  Lotan'j  ']^ib,«)i?«*<»';  Sept.  Awrav), 
the  first-named  of  the  sons  of  Seir,  the  Horite,  and  a 
petty  prince  of  Idumaea  prior  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Esauites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20, 29 ;  1  Chron.  i,  38).  His  sons 
are  mentioned  as  being  Hori  and  Hemam  or  Uomam, 
and  his  sister  as  being  named  Timna  (Gen.  xxxvi,  22 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  39),  by  which  latter  he  was  allied  to  Esau's 
oldest  son  (Gen.  xxxvi,  12).     B.C.  cir.  1927. 

Lothaire  of  Lorraine.  Sec  Hincmab;  Nicho- 
las I  {pope). 

Lothaire  I.  See  Louis  le  Di^bonnairk;  Pas- 
chal I  (pope). 

Lothaire  II,  sometimes  called  Lothaire  op  SaX' 
ONY,  succeeded  Henry  V  as  emperor  of  Germany  in  1 125— 
Lothaire  was  bom  in  1075,  and  was  the  son  of  Gcbhard-^ 
count  of  Amsberg.     He  is  noted  in  Church  history  i 
the  part  he  took  in  the  struggle  against  Innocent  IL 
whom  he  installed  in  Rome  in  1136,  a  service  for  whicB 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  papal  incumbent  with  goto 
tion  at  Rome  (comp.  the  comments  on  this  act  by  Lei 

Studies  ill  Ch.  Hist.  p.  37,  note).    He  died  in  1 137 Jaff( 

(Jesck.  deg  dtutschen  Reiches  unter  Loihar  von  Sa 
(1843).     See  Innocent  IL 

Lothasu'bus  (Aot^dtrovpoc,  Vulg.  A  bustkas  v. 
Sabus),  one  of  the  supporters  of  Esdras  as  he  read  tl 
law  (1  Esd.  ix,44) ;  evidently  the  Hashum  (q.v.)  oft' 
Heb.  text  (Xeh.  vii,  22). 

Lots,  FeaBt  o£    See  Purim. 

Lot's  Wife.    See  Lor. 

Lotto,   I^oicENZo,  a  celebrated  Venetian   pai 
of  the  ICth  century,  is  supposed   by  some  to  h 
been  a  native  of  Bergamo,  but  by  others  a  nativ 
Venice.      Lotto  lived,  besides,  at  Bergamo,  also  Bcn 
time  at  Trcvigi,  at  Kecanati,  and  at  Loretto,  whe 
died.     His  works  range  fnim  1513  to   1554. 
ventures  an  opinion   that  Lotto^s  best  works 
scarcely  be  surpassed  by  Raffaelle  or  by  Correi 
if  treating  the  same  subject.     His  masterpieces 
the  Madonuas  of  St.  Bartolomeo  and  Santo  Spin 
Bergamo. 

Lotus.     See  Lilt. 

Loudun,  Convent  of.    See  G randier. 

Louis  (or  Luis)  of  Granada,  a  Spanish 
theologian,  and  writer,  was  bom  at  (vranada  in 
In  1524  he  joined  the  Dominiotna,  in  the  conv 
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Santa  Cruz  of  Granada.  In  1529  he  wa5,  on  account 
of  his  great  reputation,  transferred  to  the  convent  of  St. 
(■rogory  at  Valladolid,  where  he  attracted  much  atten- 
tion by  hi8  preaching.  He  was  afYerwarda  recalled  to 
(.iranada,  to  reform  the  convent  of  iScala  Coeli,  in  the 
Sierra  de  Cordova.  In  the  solitude  of  this  convent  he 
comi)osed  a  number  of  religious  works.  He  next  went 
to  (jonlova  as  preacher,  and  became  acquainted  with 
John  of  Avila  (q.  v.),  wlio  acquired  great  influence  over 
him.  After  s|)ending  eight  years  in  Cordova,  Louis 
went  to  liadajoz,  where  he  foun<led  a  convent,  of  which 
he  was  the  tirst  ablK)t.  Canlinal  Henr\',  infant  of  Spain 
and  archbishi>p  of  Ebora,  desiring  to  avail  himself  of 
Louis's  talents,  attached  him  to  his  diocese.  The  ({ueen 
of  Portugal  vainly  offered  to  make  him  bishop  of  Viseu, 
and  afterwards  metropolitan  of  Braga;  he  accepted  no 
otfice  wliatevcr,  except  that  of  pnivincialof  his  order  in 
Portugal,  which  he  held  for  m)me  years.  He  finally  re- 
tired into  the  convent  of  Santa  Domingo  of  Lisbon,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  pastoral  duties  and 
to  writing  religious  works.  He  died  Dec.  31, 1588.  His 
works,  a  large  number  of  which  were  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  are  very  numerous ;  among 
them  the  most  important  are,  Memorial  tie  la  rida  ChrU- 
tituia  (Salamanca,  15(36,  2  vols.  8vo;  Barcelona,  1C14, 
fol.) : — SinibfAo  de  la  Fe  (Salamanca,  I582,foL;  often  re- 
printed and  translated): — (Juida  de  Pecadores  (Sala- 
manca, 1570,8vo) : — Conipendio  de  la  dottrina  ChrUtiana 
(Lisbon,  1564;  Madrid,  1595,  4to): — Institucum  y  regla 
de  Uen  ririr  para  Uts  que  emjnecan  a  servir  a  IHos  (Bar- 
celona, 1566, 8vo;  Madrid,  1616): — Libro  de.  la  Oracion 
y  Meditacion  (Salamanca,  1567, 8vo): — CoUtctanea  wio- 
ralii  PhUosophice  (Lisbon,  1571,  3  vols.  8vo ;  Paris,  1582 ; 
and  under  the  title  Loci  communes  Philosophia  moralis, 
Cologne,  1604) : — Rhetoricn  eccletiastica  (Listen,  1576, 
4to),  etc. ;  and  a  number  of  sermons.  See  Louis  Munos, 
La  yida  y  Virtudes  de  Lviz  de  Grenada  (Madrid,  1639, 
4to) ;  N.  Antonio,  Bibliofheca  Ui»pana^  iv ;  Quetil  and 
Echard,  Scriptores  ordines  Propdicatorum,  ii ;  Tounion, 
J/ommes  illustres  de  Vordre  de  Saint-Dominique, — Her- 
2i>g,  Real^KncyUop.  viii,  516;  Hoefer,  Nouc.  liiog,  O'ene- 
rale,  xxxi,  1034  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Louia  I  (German  Lndtciff^  I^tin  Ludoricvs),  called 
" Le  Debonnaire"  and  also " the  Pious^"  youngest  stm  of 
Charlemagne,  was  bom  at  Casseneuil  A.D.  778.  The 
(jnreat  empire  of  the  West  had  just  been  recreated  by 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Charles,  therefore  honored  with 
the  title  of '*the  Great  ;*"  but  it  was  not  absolutely  the 
love  of  war  and  conquest,  and  the  honor  of  his  name, 
that  had  actuated  Charles ;  he  rather  sought  to  accom- 
plish what  the  great  Ostrogoth  Theodoric  ((}.  v.)  had 
contemplated,  but  failed  to  effect,  viz.,  (he  union  of  the 
Christian  Germanic  nations  into  one  empire,  Charle- 
magne, it  must  be  remembered,  was  eminently  "a  cham- 
pion of  the  Church,**  and,  believing  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Saxons  and  other  Germanic  tribes  could  be  ac- 
complished only  by  their  subjection,  lie  came  to  dream 
of  a  union  of  them  all  under  one  imperial  head,  and 
gratefully  he  accepted  the  result  in  his  own  coronation 
OS  "  Charles  Augustus  by  p(»pe  Leo  III,  A.I).  800.  See 
CiiAKLKMAGNK.  But  C-harlemagne  still  believed  in  the 
independence  of  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pa|>al 
chair,  and  manifestiv  evinced  this  bv  one  of  his  latest 
acts.  As  early  as  806  he  had  made  pntvision  for  his 
successors  by  apportioning  to  his  three  sons  different 
parts  of  his  possessions.  To  Pepin  he  gave  Italy,  to 
Louis,  Aquitaine,  and  to  Charles  the  remainder,  consist- 
ing chietly  of  (verman  countries;  but  when,  by  the  de- 
cease of  two  of  these,  he  saw  that  upon  Louis  only  would 
centre  all  the  responsibility  of  an  imperial  crown,  he 
called  him  to  his  side  in  813,  when  feeling  his  own  end 
approaching,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  a  Sunday,  when 
in  the  cathedral  together,  caused  I^uis  to  place  the 
golden  crown  upon  his  head,  and, thus  crowne<i,  present- 
ed his  8<m  as  the  future  king  of  all  the  Franks,  with- 
out first  awaiting  the  anointment  of  the  pope.  Not 
•0  independent  was  our  Louis,  who,  in  the  year  follow- 


ing the  event  just  recorded,  by  the  death  of  Charle* 
magne,  became  sole  emperor  of  the  West  and  king  of 
France.  Thus  far  the  race  of  the  Carlovingians  had 
produced  consecutively  four  great  men — a  rare  occur- 
rence in  hbtory.  With  Louis  I  opened  a  new  aera ;  for, 
though  his  personal  appearance  was  by  no  means  uisig- 
niticant,  being  of  a  prepossessing  countenance  and  of  a 
strong  frame,  and  so  well  practiced  in  archery  an<l  the 
wielding  of  the  lance  that  none  about  him  equalled  him, 
'*he  was  weak  in  mind  and  will,  and  his  surname  'the 
Pious*  implies  not  only  that  he  was  religious,  but  prin- 
cipally that  he  was  so  easy  tempered  that  it  required 
much  to  displease  him.**  Or,  as  Milman  puts  it :  **  In 
his  gentler  and  less  resolute  character  religion  wrought 
with  an  abasing  and  enfeebling  rather  than  ennobling 
intiuence'*  {Latin  Chiistiani/y,  ii,  514).  A  ruler  of  this 
description  was  not  likely  to  hold  in  union  the  vast  em- 
pire of  C.-harlemagne.  His  first  tnmbles  arose  with  Ber- 
nanl,  son  of  Pepin,  whom  Charlemagne,  on  the  decease 
of  his  eldest  son,  had  made  king  of  the  Italian  i)088e8- 
tdons.  lkmard*s  ambition  soared  higher.  He  was  not 
content  with  Italy;  he  desired  the  mastery  over  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  lands,  and  ungratefully  conspired 
against  his  uncle.  He  was  unsuccessful,  however;  wai 
seized  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  condemned  to  death. 
Louis  was  determined  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  Bernard, 
but  state  interests  compelled  him  to  intiict  the  severe 
punishment  of  depriving  his  nephew  of  eyesight,  which 
was  the  cause  shortly  after,  no  doubt,  of  his  death.  This 
conspiracy,  as  well  as  sundry  other  occurrences,  made 
Louis  feel  the  necessity  of  provisions  for  the  succession, 
and,  tinally  deciding  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  primo- 
geniture, his  son  Lot hairc  was  appointed  (Successor.  Be- 
sides Lothaire,  Louis  had  two  sons,  Pepin  and  Ixiuis.  To 
the  former  of  these  two  he  gave  Aquitania;  to  the  lat- 
ter Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Carinthia.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  peace  of  the  family,  Louis  lost  his  faith- 
ful companion,  the  mother  of  these  children,  shortly 
after  this  partition  of  his  possessions,  and,  marrying  a 
second  wife,  became  the  father  of  a  fourth  son,  Charles, 
whose  mother,  Judith,  conspired  in  his  behalf  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  imperial  crown.  This  resulted  in  830  in 
a  revolt  of  Lothaire  against  hb  father,  on  the  plea  of 
the  bad  conduct  of  the  step-mother.  At  a  diet,  how- 
ever, which  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  father  and 
sou  were  reconciled.  Not  so  hapfiily  ended  a  second 
revolt  in  833,  when  Louis,  forsaken  by  his  followers,  was 
obliged  to  give  himself  up  to  his  son  Lothaire,  who  took 
him  as  prisoner  to  Soissons,  sent  the  empress  Judith  to 
Tortona,  ami  confined  her  ihfant  son  (*harles,  afterwards 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  object  of  the  jealousy  of  his  half- 
hrothers,  in  a  memastery.  A  meeting  of  blslio]>s  was 
held  at  Compiegne,  at  which  the  archbishop  of  Hheims 
presided,  and  the  unfortunate  Louis,  be:ing  arraigned  be- 
fore it,  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  nephew 
Bernard,  and  of  sundry-  other  offences.  1 1  e  was  deposed, 
omdemued  to  elo  public  |>enance  ui  sackcloth,  and  was 
kept  in  confinement.  This  raisusage  of  the  emperor 
enraged  the  youngest  son,  Louis  of  Bavaria  (840-876), 
"an  energetic  ]mnce,  of  lofty  stature  and  noble  figure, 
with  a  fiery  eye  and  a  penetrating  mind,*'  and,  after  se- 
curing the  assistance  of  his  other  brother,  Pepin,  in 
the  following  year,  he  oblige>d  Lothaire  to  deliver  up 
their  father,  who,  alter  having  been  formally  absolved 
l)y  the  bishops,  was  reinstated  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Not  made  wiser  by  ])ast  experience,  Louis,  listening  to 
the  selfish  counsel  of  his  wife,  Judith,  now  assigned  to  his 
fourth  son, Charles,  the  kingdom  of  Neustria,  or  Eastern 
France,  including  Paris,  and,  after  Pepin*s  death,  Aqui- 
tania also.  Lothaire  possessed  all  ItalV',  with  lYovence, 
Lyons,  Suabia,  Austrasia,  and  Saxony.  But  I»uis  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  done  most  for  his  father,  was  favored 
least,  and  therefore  set  up  his  claim  for  all  (lermany  as 
far  as  the  Khine,  and,  being  refuse'd,  determined  to 
make  war  against  his  father,  and  invaded  Suabia.  The 
emperor  Louis  marched  against  him,  and  ab^o  assembled 
a  diet  at  Worms  to  judge  his  rebellious  son.    Mean« 
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'er,  the  cmporor  fell  ill,  and  died  on  an  lAland  j  father  in  his  train,  he  halted  at  Compii'gne,  and  tum- 

le  near  Mentz,  in  tlune,  840.  after  sending  to  j  numcd  a  council  of  his  prelates  to  accomplish  the  work 

.haire  the  imperial  crown,  hin  itwonl,  and  liiH  .  from  which  his  8avage  nublos  shruuk.     With  iinfalter- 

Jf  what  account  thut  laht  aft  of  Louis  was  may    in<j;  willingness  tliey  undertook  the  odious  task,  declaF- 

d  from  the  partition  of  the  dominion.     Lo-  !  in^  their  com])Ct('ncy  thnm^^h  the  power  to  bind  and  to 

emperor,  hcM  Italy,  rrovenco,  Hurj^undy,  and    loose  ouiferrcil  u|x»n  their  order  as  the  \'icarB  of  Clirist 

Charles  the  Ilald  succeedcil  his  father  as  kin^  '  and  the  turnkeys  of  heaven.     They  held  the  wretched 

?,  and  I>ouis  of  Bavaria  retained  all  (Germany.  ;  prisoner  accHtuntable  for  all  the  evils  which  the  empire 

ils  the  history  of  this  man,  whohc  life,  not  with-    had  suffennl  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  sum- 

f  bis  kind  diH|>osition,  was"onc  continued  bcene  '<  moned  bim  at  least  to  save  his  soul  by  prompt  confei^ 

>le  and  affliction,  because  he  knew  not  how  to  ,  sion  and  penitence,  now  that  his  earthly  dignity  was 

his  own  house,  much  less  his  empire."  ,  lost  beyiuid  redemption. . . .  With  that  o\'erflowiug  hy(w 

prince  so  feeble  and  d<;|K'ndcnt  as  I»uis  proved    (M^ritical  unction  which  is  the  most  disgusting  exhibition 

f  in  the  affairs  of  state,  we  cannot,  of  courM\  ex-  :  of  clerical  craft,  the  bisho]>8  labored  with  him  for  his 

.le  same  vigor  and  determinati(»n  towards  the  pa-  ,  own  salvation,  until,  overcome  by  their  eloquent  exhor- 

that  characterized  the  reign  of  C'harhrmagne.  and    tations,  he  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  begged  the  par- 

y  l>e  safely  said  that  with  the  death  of  tlie  latter  :  don  of  his  sons,  and  implore<l  their  ])raycni  in  his  be- 

ff  wra  opens  in  the  hi-^tory  of  the  I^tin  Church.  Jialf,  and  eagerly  demanded  the  im|)osition  of  such  pen- 

lemagne  hail  proved  an  earnest  sup|^>rter  of  the  '  ance  as  would  merit  absolution.     The  request  was  not 

rch  and  the  papacy,  but  he  had  known  how  U*  o|)-  \  denie<l.    In  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  before  the  tombs  of 

i  their  pretensi<»ns.     Not  so  I/ouis.     His  feebleness  ^  the  holy  St.  Medord  and  St.  Sebastian,  the  discrowned 

.  incapacity  to  govern  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  or    monarch  was  brought  into  the  ]>re8cnce  of  his  son.  and 

re  new  life  to  such  as  had  befon;  been  suci.'essfully  '  surrounded  by  a  gnping  crowd.     There  he  threw  him- 

>resse(L    The  whole  reign  (»f  Louis,  ind(red,  alsMnidetl    self  u]K»n  a  sackcloth,  and  four  tiroes  confessed  his  sins 

political  disorders.    *'  Distraction  and  weakness."  says  '  with  abuntlant  tears,  accusing  liimself  of  offending  God, 

eander  {Ch,  Hut.  iii,  3r>I),  ''gave  many  opi>ortunities    scandalizing  the  Church, and  bringing  destnicti(»n  upon 

r  the  Church  to  interfere  in  the  ]Militical  strifes,"  and    his  |>cople,  for  the  expiation  of  which  he  demanded 

r  it  the  ('hurch  had  U'cn  anxi(»usly  but  patiently  in  '  {KMiance  and  absoluti<»n  by  the  imposition  of  those  holy 

aiting.    With  the  comnation  of  Charlemagne  the  pope  ;  hands  to  which  had  been  c(»nt!dtHl  the  power  to  bind  and 

'Home  had  transferre<l  his  allegiance  fr<»m  the  Kast  to    to  l(M>se.     Then,  handing  his  written  confession  to  the 

le  West,  and  thus,  by  his  action,  hail  nut  only  confer-  |  bishops  he  tiMik  off"  sword  and  belt,  and  laid  them  at 

d  a  most  doubtful  title  on  Charlemagne,  but  securinl  ,  the  foot  of  th<f  altar,  where  his  confession  had  already 

;  the  same  time  a  i)olitical  asi'endency  of  the  papacy.  !  U'cn  placed.     Throwing  off  his  secular  garments,  he 

nder  Charlemagne,   however,  the   thunders  of  the  ,  put  on  the  white  robe  of  the  penitent,  and  accepte«i 

hurch  were  controlled  by  the  emperor;  but  in  Louis    fn>m  his  ghostly  advisers  a  penance  which  should  hi- 

the  Pious"  was  found  a  willing  slave,  and  with  ra|)id  ;  hibit  him  during  life  from  again  l>earing  arms.     The 

rides  the  Komish  Church  marched  onward  to  establish  ,  world,  however,  was  not  as  yet  quite  prcimretl  for  this 

s  tuperionty  over  the  entpire.     See  PArACY.     What '  s|>ectacle  of  pric«sily  arr(»gance  and  royal  degradatioiL 

ouis  would  do  for  the  (.'hurch  was  clearly  seen  in  his  i  The  disgust  which  it  excited  hastened  a  counter-rcvo- 

tbmujtirf  acts — the  m.^ster  of  Kunipe  in  822  a  |K'nitent    hit  ion ;  and  when  Ixniis  was  restored  to  the  throne,  Kbbo 

ifore  the  prelates  assembled  at  the  C<»uncil  of  Attigny.  ■  of  liheims  and  St.Ag<»liard  of  Lyons,  the  leaders  in  the 

'ere  the  triumphs  of  the  spiritual  power,  under  the  au- ;  solemn  pantomime,  were  promptly  punished  and  de- 

»ic<*s  of  a  rapid  progress  towards  domination,  were  '  graded.     Yet  the  piety  of  I>oui«  held  that  the  \'ery 

iainly  foreshadowed.    The  hierarchy  failed  not  to  dis-  j  sentence  for  the  imiM)sition  of  which  they  incurred  the 

)ver  the  hour  of  bxiis's  weakness,  and  day  by  day  new  i  penalty  was  valid  until  abrogated  by  equal  authority, 

ws  were  proposed  and  enacted,  the  ecclesiastical  fabric    and  accordingly  he  caused  himself  to  be  formally  rec- 

dargi><l  and  strengthened,  the  ptiwer  of  the  secular  nu-  !  onciled  to  the  CTiurch  liefore  the  altar  of  St.  Denis,  and. 

lority  enfe<ibled  and  abrogated.     Prominent  among  the  ,  al)stained  fmm  resuming  his  swonl  until  it  was  agaiim 

;clesiastics  who  influenced  the  king  to  favor  the  Church    l)elte<l  on  him  by  the  hand  of  a  bishop"  (Lea,  Stutiitf  i 

i<i  her  institutions  wan  Wala,  abl>ot  of  Corbie.    What  i  (.'h.  Hi»t.  p.  319  321).    '•  These  melancholy  scenes,**  say 

'ala  (q.  v.)  advised  was  worthy  of  adoption,  and  he  had  ;  Milman  {Lot.  Chrutfionity,  bk.  v,  ch.  ii),  "concern  Chris- 

j  sooner  made  his  pro]>osals  than  they  became  law.  ;  tian  hlstorj'  no  further  than  as  displaying  the  growing 

hus  the  granting  of  monasteries  to  laymen,  and  grants  ,  ])ower  of  the  clergy,  the  religion  of  Louis  gnuliudl; 

'Churchproperty  at  ])leasure  to  the  vassals  of  the  cn)wn  '  quailing  into  abje<rt  superstition,  the  strange  fusion  an- 

ithout  consent  of  the  bishops,  were  abrogate<l,  virtu-  :  incor|»oration  of  civil  and  ecclwiastical  affairs."     F 

ly  making  the  bishofis  co-legislators:  and  by  82D  the  |  six  yeare  mon*  Louis  the  Pious  swayed  the  sceptre 

»lesiastic  royal  counsellor  he>itated  not  to  declare  that    the  Orhtvingian  empire,  but  he  did  it  without  po 

everything  depended  on  keeping  the  line  of  demarca-  I  — a  t(Kil  in  the  hands  of  contending  factions,  which  s. 

on  clearly  drawn  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  ;  his  death  Uwk  up  arms  in  ofien  warfare,  and  c«>ntinD^ 

vil  pn>vince,  the  king  and  the  bishops  concerning    their  contest  until  I^thaire  had*been  defeated  on  t^^ 

iemselvej4  only  about  the  affairs  which  belonged  to  '•  field  of  Fontenay,  and  peace  restored  by  the  dirisi- 

leir  res|M?ctive  callings."    Tufortunately,  however,  the  .  of  the  empire  at  Verdun.     But  what  is  most  cvcnti 

mcessions  which  the  king  wa**  daily  making  to  the  !  aUnit  these  transactions  in  the  life  and  reign  of  Lo^ 

<^rgy  gave  to  the  bishops  much  of  the  business  strictly  .  the  Pious,  and  leads  us  to  assign  them  such  pruminei 

ilonging  to  the  si-cidar  authitrity,  and  "the  s<*ope  and  '  here, is  the  part  which  the  clergy  played  in  arrangi 

le  danger  of  the  authority  thus  successively  c<iMferre<l  ,  comlueting,  and  acc(»mplishing  them,  and  thus  bri 

^n  the  Church  were  most  impressively  manifested  '  ing  them  un<ler  the  sanction  of  religion.     Thia 

hen  Ij«>uis  was  de|H>sed  by  his  sons  (in  KW). .  .  .  and  ,  <*umstancc  alone  is  enough  to  show  how  the  powei 

othaire  determineil  to  render  imitosftible  the  restoration  ;  the  (.'hurch  was  growing.     But  there  was  another 

'his  fathe.r  to  the  thnnie. . . .  Tlie  people  had  been  in-  \  more  im|M)rtant  circumstance  that  still  more  cleariy 

ited  by  I-^iuim  himself,  eleven  years  bef<>re,  at  Attigny,  j  rlicates  it.     Ste])hen  IV  ha<I  died,  and  a  succosNir 


see  the  bisho|)s  sit  in  judgment  on  their  mitnarch; 
id  the  (It  en  till*  («j.  v.)  of  Siricius  and  I-eo  I,  forbidding 
icular  employment  and  the  lH*aring  of  arms  by  any  one 
ho  ha<l  undergone  public  |>enance,  were  not  so  entirely 
rgotten  but  that  they  might  be  revived.    AiTconlingly, 


lK*en  clu»*<'n  who  assumed  the  resiM)nsibiIity  uf  theps^ 
chair  as  Paochal  1.  Instead  of  waiting  for  his  cimtir  a 
tion  by  I^Miis,  he  t«H>k  imme<liate  pitssension  of  the  •  -^ 
dignity  conferred  \\\nn\  him  by  the  Church,  and  "^t 
inaiigurateil  the  principle  of  independence  of  the 


hen  Lothairc  returned  to  France,  dragging  his  cajitive  j  fn>m  the  emi>eror.     It  is  true  a  deprecatory  epistle 


cmperoi 


prudently  <lupatch«l  Iiodi  Romp,  but  the  Un 
waauktn  by  hia  au«-e»».ir  KuRcnius  II,who  i 
liimsclf  with  wnilinB  a  leRstc  to  ■p|>riM  the 
of  lii.t  acceaaiun,  inueail  of  aweiting  ilie  imperU] 
tiun  to  tbo  election ;  ami  Ihougli  the  Ifomuis  were  af- 
terwards obliged  to  bind  chcmwlTei  by  oath  never  to 
consent  to  the  instaltation  cif  a  pu|ie  elect  until  the  sane- 
linn  of  the  empcrur  had  reachtd  Rome,  the  ellurt  was 
unavailing.    Events  were  huiryind  on  deslineii  to  rer- 
<U-r  all  such  measures  fuiile.and  to  acciniiiliBh  [he  rev&- 
lutiun  of  European  inatilulions,  resulting  in  the  powtr 
of  the  prieothiKid  and  the  iireupDiiaible  autocracy  of  tlH> 
[wpe  (comp.  Lea,  Sluiiirt  in  Ch.  Hiit.  p.  88-42).  "^ 

In  the  question  of  ioiage-vroiship  alone,  perhaps,  i  i  ' ' 
can  be  said  that  Louis  playeil  an  independent  part.  Ir  '' 
was  under  hia  eommisaiau  thai  Claudius  of  Turin  1»- ;  " 
bored  in  the  interests  of  imnoelasm,  and  it  was  by  hu.  '! 
inlluence,a]Ba,ihatEiigentus  II  was  forced  to  amity  to-  |  ^ 
wards  the  Eastern  advocate*  of  iconoclasiu.  Company  I  ■' 
Hilraan,  iirtin  CiriilumUg,  bk.  v,  chap,  ii,  A.D.  t(39,  and  I ''' 
the  articles  CLAiimrs;  Ci.KMi^ta;  I(X)mx;la9m.  )  " 

Tlie  moat  celebrated  acta  iu  the  life  of  Louis  worthy  '  ' ' 
of  special  reH>rd  in  our  work  are  his  efforts  to  idvaiict  "I 
the  Christian  relwon  by  the  foundation  of  two  rclif;-  , 
ious  iniititulions,vii„thc  monaaterj-  of  L'on-ey  and  ilii'  , 
archbUbopric  of  I  lamburg.  The  fo'nncr  be  built  for  la-  '"' 
borers  among  the  Sason  colony  he  had  canneii  to  settle  "' 
on  the  Weser,  and  it  speedily  became  nut  onlv  a  rclig-  "' 
ions  centre,  but  the  best  school  for  education  in  that  "' 
country.  The  latter  furthered  the  missionary  cauBl^!'' 
among  the  nortbem  nations,  especially  among  the  Jul*  I  , 
[»ee  Jt.TLA.iDj,  b>-  the  zealous  Ubon  of  Anschar  [seu  ' ' , 
A!ih<imr],  generally  known  as  the  "Aposlle  of  ihi- j  '■ 
Korth"(coijpareSlaclear,  Wij/.iif  CAritrtira  J/iMtHM  tfi  I  ". 
«*r  Hiikllr  A^t,  chap.  xi).  The  kind  ireaimenl  which  j '' 
Louis  afforded  lo  the  Jews  denerven  particular  mention.  *' 
He  look  them  under  his  especial  protection,  and  mlTered  " 
neither  nobles  nor  clergy  to  do  them  harm.  la  this  re-  I  ") 
Bpect  be  sitDply  carried  out  the  policy  of  his  father,  but '  / 
he  certainly  improved  their  coiiditicm  rturiiin  his  reign 
■~«Bl^lirUz,GtKh.il.Ju-ki;-  -'--  -"    -    ■  *      "' 


ibertj'  ;  m-m  .««  fa  Ihi  Middlt  Aga,  p.  827  «). ;  Milman,  IfiHon 
*«uvi    "'  /.«'«C4r«/,-,™/,,bk.viii,ch.  viand  ch.nU.     (/ 


U.W.) 

Loots  IX  (or  St.  Loirs)  OP  France  (1220-1270), 
'la  b-.rti  in  Toissy  Ajnil  iS.  lilS,  and  suci-eerted  his  ft- 
her,  1/iuis  VIII,  when  Imt  twelve  veam  uf  age  his 
lother,  lllanche  de  Castile,  acting  as  regent.  Dur- 
ig  the  miwirity  of  the  king  there  was  a  constant 
truKgle  l^ttween  tlie  cro.vn  and  the  feudal  kmls.  head- 
rl  by  lliibsut,  count  of  Champagne,  ami  (he  count  of 
Iriiisiiy.  AmidlheaclrDuhlestjueen  Blanche  dis|iUved 
r.'.ii  iirmneBS  and  aWlity,  and  Louis,  as  soon  as  he  was 
M  III.  ugh,  by  the  assistanire  of  those  who  had  remained 
iHlifiil  Ir.  ihe  crown,  made  war  against  Henty  III,  king 
I  1. upland,  who  had  supported  Ihe  French 'refiactorv 
■bk-,  and  beat  the  Kngliah  in  1242  at  Taillrhnrg,  at 
a\Mf,,  and  at  Blaye,  but  finally  made  a  inice  of  live 
ears  with  tbc  English  sovereigns,  at  Ibe  aanie  timepar- 
i.niog  also  hiarebelliouB  nobles.  During  an  illnessLouia 
«d  made  a  vow  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  June, 
L'W,  lifter  having  appointed  hia  mother  rrgeni,  he  >et 
M  f.-r  the  East  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  to  conquer 
«■  iloly  Sr].ulchre.  He  landed  first  in  Egypt  and  took 
inmii>ita,butwas  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
mpelled  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom. 


h  the  n 


w  unly  (XMIO 


>ni;,  to  Acre,  and  carrieil  on  tbo  war' in  I'aleatiiie,  Iwt 
ImiiiI  STiccPBs.  Alter  the  dralh  of  his  mother  (Nov., 
'i'',  he  made  preparalioiis  for  his  return  lo  France, 

liume  in  12M,  he  now  applied  himself  with  great 
i^'i'n™  to  tile  interests  of  his  realm.     It  was  Louis 

iif  Stance  that  flrst  gave  life  U<  (lallicaniani  by  hia 
'rnt-ioalic  Sanction,"  which  he  enaelcd  in  1268,  See 
.i.Lii'As  Ciii-Jicii.  He  also  published  several  useful 
lutes,  known  a*  Ihe  KlabUvrmeuli  de  <1T. /.ouu ;  e»- 
ili-bcd  a  police  in  I'aris,  under  the  ordera  ofa/irenW; 
;8nized  Ihe  various  Cradcs  into  companies  called  con- 
•liritsj  founded  the  thvoluglcal  college  of  ia  Sor- 
1"',  ™  called  after  his  confeasor;  created  a  French 
advantageous  treaty  will 


cle  Jews,  vol.  iv,  p.  908,  c.l.  2).  Sec  Funck,  /.ariirw  der  ^1  '*"«'*>  ^Y  *l"cli  the  respeclive  limits  anil  jurisdic- 
Frnmme  (Frkf.-a.-M.  IftCi );  Ilimly,  WaUi  ttlMUublJi-  """*  ""^  ""=  "™  ""'*'  **"  defined.  The  chief  and  al- 
h»Bimrf  (Far.  1849);  Wiimta,  f/ul.  qf  J.al.  Ciristumiln  "'*!  '"*  only  fault  of  Louis,  which  was,  however,  Ihat 
(N.V.  1861.a  vols,  12mo),ii,bk.iv,  chap,  xii;  Keandet,  "ge,  was  his  rehgions  intolerance;  he  issued  op- 
C*.//i«'.ili,851sq.i  aeichel.flnB«m:¥rt«/*eJ/iA/fc  I" -'/'^  oribnancea  against  Ihe  Jews,  had  a  horror  of 
.49<v. ch.iv;  Lea, 6'rtufii«  in  CA./Zuf. (see  Index):  Kohl- i  '"  ^ ' ' "  S  and  used  to  say  " that  a  layman  ought  not  to 
nusch,//i^o/Y;(rm«ny,ch.vantlvi;  Ilaxmann,/Wi(it ' '"'"I""'  ""*'  **  "nl»)if vers,  but  strike  tliem  "  " 
*r /'d/ufe,  i  (s>e  Index).    (J.H.W.)  — '"" ••••-■-'■■- 

t>Oula  VI.  or  THE  Pai.atisate,  was  hnm  Jidy  4,    ..  _ ,  .™  „■„     .„,  .„ 

1539,  and  succeeded  hia  father,  Frederick  HI,  in  167(5.    Thu  same  spirit  of  fanaticism  it^d  hi 


abbot  of  Clairvau 


„  ._  inist,  but  Lou., 
TI  hail  imUbed  Lutheran  prinrifiles  at  the  court  of 
Pbilibert  of  Bavaria,  and  gradually  introduced  them 

IrfMll*  VII,  OF  FRAStnc,  called " /-e  Jnme~ son  of  ■ 
Lotiu  le  tiros,  was  bi>m  in  lllfl,  and  succeeded  bis  fa- 
ther in  1137.     Ity  nature  of  a  cruel  disposittun,  be  had 
been  esf^edally  harah  townnls  disobedient  subjecl^  and, 
■'e  pretence  that  be  must  aid  tlie  Church  tn 
his  great  sins,  he  was  adcisedby  St.IkmanI, 
■  go  on  a  cnuade.     Accordingly, 
le  heail  of  a  large  army,  in  1147. ' 
Suffer  and  Raoul,  count  of  Vemiandoia,  Ixiuis's  brother-  I 
in-law,  were  left  regents  of  the  kingilom.     This  second  . 
onuade  proved  unaucccssful:  the  Christiana  were  defeat- 
eil  near  Damascus,  and  Loiiiii,  ahvi  several  narrow  es- 
capes, returned  to  France  in  1 149.     The  repudiaiion  of 
hia  lin-t  wife,  Eleanor  of  Aquilaiite,  and  his  marriage 
-with  Constance  of  CaMde,  brought  on  ■  war  with  Ilcn- 
■y  II  of  Enfiland,wlH,  had  taken  Eleanor  for  hia  wife. 
"The  war  was,  however,  uiiimpoftanl  in  its  consequences.  |  nn 
jIn  Henry's  controveisy  with  Thomas  a  Becket,  Louis  I  gi' 
~Vn  Ideally  furthered  the  cause  of  Becket  (comp.  Rob-  I  rli 
^srtaon,  fieciW  [Uodon,  1859,  sm.  Svo],  p.211  aii.,  295).    ih 
mit  died  at  Paris  in  September,  1180.    See  KeicbeJ,  Jto- I  wi 


:roas  the  body,"     By  ai _„ 

CbriHian  sulyceta  the  third  of  Ih 

lo  Jews,  and  this  "for  Ihe  good  of  bis  soaL" 
.-i-i...,-— .._,._.   ,,.  ,(inJ„ly,1270)to 


iderlake,  gainst  the  wishes  of  his  best  frictii^  ai 
ft  crusade  — a  crusade  the  most  ignoble,  and  not  the 
Ics:*!  cnlamilouB  of  all  the  erutailH  (q.v.).     He  sailed 
for  AfnL's,  laid  siege  lo  Tunis,  and,  while  Ihere.died  in 
hi-H  ,siTip  of  the  plague,  Aug.  25,  IWO.     Pope  Itoniftce 
Vlll  mnonized  him  in  1297.     See  niHmn  <ir  lil.l.«aa 
(edited  by  Uucange,  wiih  notes,  I'aris,  ItfCH,  folio,  Eng- 
lish Iraiis.};  Vrtaat,aJlt<iioH  nm,pl.,ln  mintoirtt  nla- 
lift  a  Ihalmrt  >lr  Frmce  (I'aris,  1M24) ;  I/imTtnlioKi  n 
rr/lej-i.m)  «ur  Ciiitoirf.  dt  At.  Ijhiu  .-  Le  Naiii  de  Tille- 
mint,  r.V  (fe  SI.Lnva  (ed.  J.  de  GauUe,  I'aris.  1846,  6 
ik.  I :  H.  1.  «cholten,6VicAt"c*ff  Ludwigi  IX  (MUnstcr, 
'[*•  ln.>3.2voK1:  E.  Alex.  Schmidt,  6>wS.F.>*r,m*- 
"■'■.  1,  WO  Bi|.i  ^,Wifvn, Dit pragm.  SaiMioK,  terlcht 
ihr  ,1.  .Vum«  Ludaigt  IX  t.  FrmtkriKh  a«/viam- 
wiwni  ill  (Mimich,  1853) ;  Neander,  Ckurrh  lliil.  iv, 
M  sq.;  Kcicbel,  Roman  Set  in  the  Stiddlt  Agei,  p.  GI8 
. ;  and  Ihe  works  alreadv  cited  in  the  article  Galli- 
Ls  CufKoH.    .See  ab«  Pai'acv. 
LouU  XIV  OK  Fbasce,  grandaou  of  Hcnr\-  IV, 
Id  ihirrl  of  the  Bourbons,  wos  bom  in  IftW.     The  re- 
iicy  (if  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  coiitrulled  by  car- 
nal Jiazariu  (q.  v.),  coiiiinued  during  the  minoritv  of 
0  sovereign.    So  (ar,  indeed,  as  the  policy  of  Maz'ariD 
u  ooneenied,  it  prevailed  until  hia  death  in  leei. 
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when  Louis  first  really  assumed  for  himself  the  reins  of 
government,  and  indicated  the  principles  of  his  admin- 
istration. During  the  minorit}'  of  its  youthful  sovereign 
the  country  had  been  distracted  by  civil  wars,  those  of 
the  Fronde,  partly  through  Spanish  influences,  partly 
through  an  unsatisfied  and  factious  element  of  the  French 
nobility.  Perplexing  dithcultics,  moreover,  and  even  ac- 
tual conflicts  of  the  regent  and  her  rohiister  with  the 
Parliament  and  States  General,  had  more  than  once 
arisen,  usually  terminating,  however,  in  the  triumph  of 
the  former,  Louis  himself,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  dis- 
missing one  of  tbefte  bodies,  and  forbidding  any  future 
exercise  of  some  of  its  most  important  functions.  The 
internal  difficulties,  so  far  as  due  to  the  hostile  policy 
of  the  Spanish  court,  were  disposed  of  by  the  marriage 
of  Louis  with  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa  in  16<>0,  through 
the  skilful  management  of  Mazarin.  The  effect  of  these 
troubles,  however,  was  to  shape,  to  some  degree,  the  pol- 
icy of  Louis,  and  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  out  success- 
fully. That  policy  was  to  avoid  all  conflict  of  authori- 
ty by  centring  all  power  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

The  administration  of  Louis,  extending  over  a  peri- 
od of  great  significance  in  tfie  secular  condition  and 
history  of  Europe,  concenis  us  here  in  view  of  it«  prin- 
ciples and  results  religiously  and  ecclesiastically;  for, 
while  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  grand  objects  of 
this  administration  was  to  supersede  Austria  as  the  par- 
amount Catholic  sovereignty  of  Europe,  it  sought  this 
end  in  connection  with  the  destruction  and  diniinuti(»n 
of  Protestantism,  not  only  in  France,  but  elsewhere. 
To  enable  us  to  consider  his  policy  as  it  affected  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  France  and  Europe,  the  course  of 
his  civil  and  military  administration  must,  however,  be 
first  examined. 

Louis's  cirU  policy  —  the  consolidation  of  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  detaching  the  cniwn  from 
its  alliance  with  all  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  muni- 
cipal institutions — he  himself  has  best  interpreted  for 
us.  **  The  worst  calamitv  which  can  befall  anv  one  of 
our  rank,"  is  his  language  to  the  dauphin,  ''is  to  be  re- 
duced to  that  subjection  in  which  the  monarch  is  obliged 
to  receive  the  law  from  his  people. ...  It  is  the  will  of 
God  that  every  subject  should  yield  to  his  sovereign  im- 
plicit obedience.  ...  I  am  the  state  I"  These  assertions 
of  supreme  prerogative  are  put  forth,  indeed,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  recognition  of  accountability  to  the  divine 
Source  from  which  such  powers  are  derived ;  but  below 
him  there  was  no  accountabilitv.  no  limitAtion  to  the 
action  of  his  royal  vicegerent  Consistently  with  this 
theory  was  the  operation  of  his  internal  administration. 
The  fir.Ht  and  most  effective  instrument  for  the  carrying 
out  of  such  policy  was  a  thorough  military  organization. 
This  was  perfected  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown,  among 
its  new  features  the  most  effective  to  the  end  proposed 
being  the  emanation  of  all  commi.-tsions,  promotions,  and 
distinctions  from  the  king;  doing  away  altogether  with 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  balance  of  pow- 
er as  had  previously  been  maintained,  and  rendering 
imi>ossit)lc  all  limitation  of  prerogative.  The  States 
(ieneral— the  great  central  legislative  representation  of 
the  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons — t*eascd  to  exist.  The 
provincial  state.4,  having  a  more  limited  function  of  the 
same  nature,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Pariiaments, 
from  registering,  protecting,  and  partly  legislative  b«Kl- 
ies,  became  simply  judicial  tribunals  to  execute,  under 
the  forms  of  law,  the  decrees  of  a  royal  master.  That 
in  the  thorough  working  out  of  this  system  I^ouis  ex- 
hibited rare  administrative  abilitv  cannot  be  denied. 
That  he  p<»ssessed  the  ]>eciUiar  capacity  of  selecting  cf- 
^cicnt  subordinates  is  no  less  manifest.  That,  more- 
over, under  his  rule  there  was  a  great  evolution  of  ad- 
ministrative, military,  and  literary  capacity  is  equally 
undoubted.  Not  so  salutary  or  favorable  were  the  re- 
sults, however.  I^)uis's  policy  eventually  broke  down 
the  re8f)urcea  of  the  country ;  and  it  set  in  operation  cer- 
tain tendencies,  which  only  worked  themselves  out  in 
the  crash  of  the  French  Revolution. 


But  this  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  had  in  \'iew  the  carrying  out  of  an  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  an  internal  policy.  **  Self-aggrandize- 
ment,*^ to  use  his  own  words,  *'  is  at  once  the  nobleot 
and  most  agreeable  occupation  of  kings,**  and  this  he 
did  not  always  pursue  under  the  real  requirements  of 
truth  and  right.  ^  In  dispensing  with  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  treaties,  we  do  not,**  said  he,  "^  violate  them ; 
for  the  language  of  such  instruments  is  not  understood 
literally;  it  is  conventional  phraseology', just  as  we  um 
complimentar}'  expressions  in  society.*'  These  two  sen- 
tences are  (he  text,  of  which  the  internal  policy  of  I»u- 
is  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  ci>mroentary. 
His  reign,  counting  from  the  death  of  Mazarin,  was 
characterized  by  four  great  wars,  occupying  altogether 
forty-t  wo  years,  or  seven  ninths  of  its  continuance.  The 
first  of  these  was  his  attack  upon  Spanish  Flanders,  and 
this  in  Wolation  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  made  at 
his  marriage,  by  which  all  claim  of  inheritance,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  to  Spanish  territory  was  solemnly  renounced. 
Out  of  this  contei»t,  at  first  opposed,  but  afLerwards  (1670) 
assisted  by  England,  for  a  long  time  var^'ing  in  success- 
es, but,  on  the  whole,  to  the  advantage  of  France,  Louis, 
by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  1678,  came  forth  with  the 
possession  of  a  large  addition  of  territory,  a  part  of 
which  was  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  to  which  he  af- 
terwards added  Strasburg,  then  a  free  German  city — 
fKissessions  which  remained  a  part  of  France  until  re- 
stored to  Germany  by  the  war  of  1870.  Next,  to  pn>- 
voke  a  war  of  nine  or  ten  years*  duration  was  his  claim 
for  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  to  a  portion  of  the 
Palatinate,  enforced  by  an  invasion  of  the  territory  in 
question.  To  repel  this  movement  the  League  of  Augs- 
burg was  formed,  consisting  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  kings  of  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  eventually  of  t  he  king  of  England.  This  war, 
characterized  bv  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  and 
the  sack  of  Heidell)erg,  terminated  with  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  1697.  leaving  Ix>uis  without  a  na^'}',  his  finances 
embarrassed,  his  people  impoverished,  and  many  of  them 
suffering  from  actual  starvation.  But  by  far  the  great- 
est contest  was  provoked  by  Louis's  claim  for  his  family 
to  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  fur  which  there 
were  three  competitors — I»ui8,the  emperor  Leopohtand 
the  elector  of  Ikivaria.  Through  the  influejice  of  the 
pope  and  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  Louis  had  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  succession  for  his  grandson,  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  To  this  Holland,  under  threat  of  invasion,  had 
been  forced  to  accede ;  and  William  of  England,  unable 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Parliament  in  the  way  of 
resistance,  was  obliged  to  pursue  the  same  course.  Le- 
opold, however,  began  hostilities,  and  in  a  short  time 
England,  Holland,  and  Denmark  united  with  him  in  the 
Second  Alliance,  and  the  conflict  only  ended  in  1713 
with  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  leaving  the  duke  of  Anjou 
u[Mm  the  throne  of  Spain,  but  at  the  expense  to  France 
of  the  damage  and  humiliation  of  many  defeats,  and 
the  loss  of  many  colonies,  besides  a  distinct  provision 
against  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  under  the  same 
monarch.  During  this  last  contest,  moreover,  with  ex- 
ternal enemies,  there  had  been  an  internal  war  destrov- 
ing  the  national  resources,  that  of  the  Camisanls  in  the 
(/cvennes,  infuriated  and  maddened  by  religious  perse- 
cution into  rebellion.    See  Camisarps. 

Louis  s  reliffiotts  and  ecclesiastical  policy  is  exhibited 
in  connection  with  his  treatment  of  the  national  Church, 
and  its  central  head,  the  papacy ;  his  action  with  refer- 
ence to  a  division  of  sentiment  among  different  portions 
of  this  national  Church ;  and,  last  of  aU,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  his  IVotestant  subjects.     As  to  the  narional 
Church,  it  mav  be  said  that  he  found  the  noaehinerv  cX 
ecclesiastical  despotism  made  to  his  hands,  in  the  cor-       — 
cordat  of  Leo  X  an<l  Francb  I,  already  mentioned.   His   ^^ 
|)eculiarity  consisted  in  the  skill  with  which  such  ma — .mm 
chiner}^  was  worked,  the  thoroughness  and  extent  o£7«=^ 
its  operation.    The  ^  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Ctixadir^^^-^\ 
which  usuaUy  meant  the  liberty  of  the  monarch  to  osC'^^^^^^ 
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trol  all  temporalities,  and  to  fleece  all  classes  of  the  ben- 
rticed  clergy  without  dividing  the  wool  with  the  pope, 
was  energetically  asserted  during  the  reign  of  Louis. 
His  effort  was  to  free  the  national  Church  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  papacy;  through  his  api)ointments,  to  make 
it  subservient  to  his  general  policy.  His  treatment  of 
the  pope,  especially  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  privilege  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  was 
harsh  and  overbearing;  and  although  compelled, in  1691, 
to  yield  in  certain  assertions  of  prerogative,  it  but  slight- 
ly affected  the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
His  bishops  were,  many  of  them,  learned,  aj)lc,  and  elo- 
quent. There  was  a  higher  standard,  both  of  literary 
taste  and  of  ecclesiastical  propriety,  than  in  reigns  pre- 
ceding. Their  writings  constitute  this  period,  in  some 
respects,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  histor>'  of  the 
Church  of  France.  But  these  writings  contain  no  vig- 
orous protest  against  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  their 
royal  master,  and  many  of  them  are  implicated  in  the 
support  of  liis  most  flagrant  cruelties  and  acts  of  oppres- 
sion. It  was  perfectly  understood  that  no  other  course 
would  be  tolerated.  His  own  account  to  Massillon  of 
the  effect  produced  u|)on  him  by  his  court  preachers 
will  enable  us  to  unilerstand  the  character  of  their 
preaching.  "I  have  heard  a  great  many  speakers  in 
my  chapel,  and  1  have  been  very  well  pleaseil  with 
thi^m ;  when  I  hear  you,  I  am  dutpleasrd  with  myself.^ 
But  the  unfavorable  testimony  of  this  one  faithful  wit- 
ness, and  of  at  least  one  other  not  less  faithful,  Fene- 
lon,  could  not  counteract  the  flattery  of  so  many  others. 
The  difficulty  with  the  Jansenists  constitutes,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  despotic 
policy  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  matters.  In  this 
contest  l>etween  Jesuitism  and  a  purer  form  of  Roman- 
ism, the  pope,  and,  through  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits, 
Louis,  became  a  party.     See  Jaxsenii^r. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  course  pursued  towards  his 
Protestant  subjects  that  the  policy  of  I»uis  may  be  rec- 
ognised ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  history  of 
his  reign  has  an  interest  altogether  unique  and  peculiar, 
namely,  the  position  of  the  Huguenots  and  Dissenters, 
holding,  under  the  law,  certain  legal  privileges — among 
others,  the  exercise  of  freedom,  not  only  of  religious 
opinion,  but  of  worship,  llie  old-fashioned  orthodox 
practice  of  extermination  by  fire  and  sword  had  been 
alreadv  tried,  more  than  once,  without  success.  At  the 
close  of  everv  such  unsuccessful  effort,  terms  had  been 
made  insuring  them  con<litions  of  existence.  Prior  to 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  such  terms  constituted  rather  a 
trace  than  a  peace;  and  when  the  contesting  parties 
had  rested  a  little,  the  tnicc  ende<l  and  the  conflict  was 
renewed.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  really  constituted  a  peace,  and 
was  more  favorable  to  the  Huguenots  than  any  preced- 
ing arrangement;  and,  although  containing  in  it  some 
objectionable  features,  became  to  the  Protestants  the 
cluuter  of  their  existence.  They  and  the  Catholics, 
under  different  ecclesiastical  laws,  were  alike  under  the 
law  of  th?  land — enjoyed  \Xs  sanctions,  lived  under  its 
protection.  Louis,  whose  great  doctrine  was  uniform- 
ity and  submission  in  all  things,  therefore  proposed  for 
himself  the  task,  not  of  violating  this  great  compact 
with  his  Protestant  subjects,  but  of  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  its  existence  by  bringing  them  all  within 
the  national  Church.  Urged  forward  in  this  attempt 
by  his  mistress,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  wholly  under 
the  contn)l  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  latter  themselves, 
on  the  plea  that  by  such  a  course  he  would  merit  the 
forgiveiieM  of  heaven  for  the  mbny  sins  of  his  youth, 
e^>ecially  his  illicit  connection  with  Madame  de  Mon- 
teapan,  two  great  agencies  were  immediately  set  in 
operation  to  the  attainment  of  this  result — those  of 
bribery  and  intimidation.  Conversions  were  sought  by 
purchase,  or  by  appeals  to  the  interests  or  ambition  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Special  provision  was  made  for 
the  purcbaac  of  such  conversions  by  a  fund  collected  of 
one  third  of  the  profits  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  i 


placed  in  the  hands  of  a  tlugnenot  renegade,  to  be  used 
for  this  pur)H>se.  The  matter  went  so  far  that  there 
was  a  regular  scale  of  prices  for  converts  of  different 
grades,  and  large  successes  were  published  as  the  result 
of  this  mode  of  operation.  To  cut  off  the  temptation 
of  relapse,  so  as  to  insure  the  price  of  a  second  conver- 
sion, an  edict  was  issued  condemning  all  relapsed  per- 
sons to  banishment  for  life  and  confiscation  of  their 
property.  With  these  efforts,  moreover,  which  only 
reached  the  weak  and  worthless,  was  combined  tho 
other  element  of  harassment  and  intimidation.  (>)m- 
missions  of  Romish  clergy  were  instituted,  sometimes 
upon  their  own  motion,  sometimes  upon  popular  com- 
plaint, and  with  the  well-understood  approval  of  court 
ofiicials,  to  investigate  the  legal  titles  of  churches  of 
the  Huguenots,  which  for  the  purpose  had  l>een  called 
in  question.  One  infelicity  in  the  position  of  the  Prot- 
estants, even  under  the  YAxci  of  Nantes,  was  that  which 
was  connected  with  what  may  be  called  the  Church  ter- 
ritorial system.  They  were  territorially  in  the  dioceses 
of  Romish  bishops,  in  the  parish  limits  of  Romish  priests, 
in  some  indefinite  manner  regarded  as  in  their  pastoral 
charge,  and  these  annoying  questions  of  Church  prop- 
erty could  thus  be  easily  started.  The  result,  in  many 
cases  where  these  titles  were  called  in  question,  was  a  ' 
long,  vexatious  litigation,  ending  in  the  decision  that  it 
was  imperfect,  and  that  the  church  building  should  be 
shut  up  and  demoliHhed.  The  decisions  of  the  sover- 
eign were  well  known,  and  loyalty,  ambition,  and  inter- 
est alike  found  their  expression  and  exercise  through 
these  agencies  in  the  rank  of  proseh'tism. 

As,  however,  these  proved  insufficient  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  end,  and  the  law  still  guaranteed 
the  legal  existence  of  the  as  yet  unconverted  I*rotes- 
tants,  more  vigorous  steps  were  taken  prior  to  the  final 
one  in  the  direction  of  annoyance  and  severity.  "With- 
out, therefore,  revoking  the  existing  law,  it  was  sub- 
verted by  new  edicts  of  the  most  vexatious  and  harass- 
ing character.  Many  of  these  may  be  found  detailed 
under  the  article  Hucu-enots. 

There  was,  however,  another  form  of  operation  in  this 
effort  of  exterminating  Protestantism  by  conversion. 
Human  wicke(hiess,  in  this  effort,  found  out  the  way  to 
commit  a  new  crime.  This  new  crime,  unique  and  pre- 
eminent in  the  achievements  of  malicious  ingenuity, 
had  to  lie  described  by  a  new  name,  and  the  world  thus 
heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  Dragonnade— the  dra- 
gooning of  people  out  of  one  religion  into  another.  The 
process  w^s  that  of  quartering  soldiers — Romanists,  of 
course,  the  bigotry  of  the  Romanist  being  combined 
with  the  brutality  of  the  soldier — in  the  familic's  and 
houses  of  Protestants.  The  commanders  were  instruct- 
ed to  quarter  them  on  I^testant  families,  and  to  keep 
them  there  until  the  families  were  bnuight  over  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  then  to  transfer  them  to  others  of 
the  same  character  and  for  the  same  object.  As  the 
army  employed  for  this  pur[^)0se  was  a  large  one,  so 
whole  districts  at  once  were  subjected  to  this  intolerable 
annoyance  and  oppression.  Multitudes,  of  course,  yield-  • 
ed ;  and  where  they  subsequently  ret^anted  their  act  of 
weakness,  they  became  subject  to  banishment  and  con- 
fiscation. The  suffering  involved  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  **The  dragoons,*'  says  one 
who  passed  through  it,  **  fixed  their  crosses  to  their 
musfjuetoons,  so  as  the  more  readily  to  compel  their 
hosts  to  kiss  them ;  and  if  tho  kiss  was  not  given,  they 
drove  the  crosses  against  their  stomachs  and  faces. 
Thev  had  as  little  mercv  for  the  chihlren  as  for  the 
adults,  beating  them  with  these  crosses  or  with  the  flats 
of  their  swords,  so  violentlv  as  not  seldom  to  maim 
them.  The  wretches  also  subjected  the  women  to  their 
barbarities:  they  whipped  them,  they  di.sfigurcd  them, 
they  dragged  them  by  the  hair  through  the  mud  or 
along  the  stones.  Sometimes  they  would  seize  the  la- 
borers on  the  highway,  or  when  following  their  carts, 
and  drive  them  to  the  Romish  churches,  pricking  them 
like  oxen  with  their  own  goads  to  quicken  their  paco.** 
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If,  in  any  case,  these  outrages  were  resisted,  and  there 
was  anything  like  a  Prutestant  gathering,  the  result  was 
a  massacre.  The  mere  coUectitm  of  such  population,  to 
indicate  tlmt  they  were  not  all  carried  over  to  the  na- 
tional Church,  was  thus  treated.  Upon  the  assumption, 
therefore,  that  the^  agencies,  after  having  operated  for 
four  or  five  years,  had  accomplished  their  intended  pur- 
pose ;  that  Protestantism,  to  any  calculable  degree,  had 
ceased  to  exist,  in  IG80  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as  no  longer 
of  any  use  or  necessity,  was  abrogated.  To  proclaim 
the  falsehood  and  cruelty  of  this  pretence,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings based  upcm  it,  tliey  were  followed  by  enact- 
ments against  the  non-existent  Protest-antism  (see  voL 
iv,  p.  396,  col.  1).  The  only  privilege  left  to  the  Prot- 
estants was  the  permission  of  enjoyhig  their  rdigion  in 
private.  The  non-intent  of  this  concession  was  best 
exhibited  by  the  declaration  of  an  ordinance  of  Louis 
himself  thirty  years  later  (1715)* "  that  every  man  who 
had  continued  to  reside  in  France  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1G85  hod  given  conclusive 
proof  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  )>ecause  only  as  a  Catholic 
he  would  have  been  allowed  to  dwell  there,  and,  there- 
fore, if  any  man  persisted  in  l^rotestantism,  he  must  be 
trcateil  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  In  other  words,  if  such 
a  one  emigrated  in  1<>85  as  a  Protestant,  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  galleys.  If  he  did  n(»t,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  Cath(»lic,  and  at  any  subse<iuent  period  could  be 
proceedL'd  against  for  his  Protestantism  as  a  relapsed 
Catholic" 

Within  five  months  after  his  ordinance  against  Prot- 
estants just  mentioniHl  the  career  of  Louis  terminated. 
To  use  the  language  of  another, "  He  was  an  uifirm  and 
aged  man.  He  had  survived  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren.  He  had  bean  overwhelmed  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Eugene  and  MarllM>rough.  He  was  oppressed 
with  debt.  He  was  hated  by  the  people  who  had  idol- 
ized him,  and  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  indig- 
nant invectives  which  the  whole  civilized  world  poured 
f(»rth  against  his  blind  and  inhuman  persecutions.  He 
died  declaring  to  his  spiritual  advisers  that,  being  him- 
self ignorant  of  ecclcHiostical  cpiestions,  he  had  acted  un- 
der their  guidance  and  as  their  agent  in  all  that  he  had 
done  against  either  the  Jansenists  or  the  Protestant 
heretics,  and  on  those  his  spiritual  advisers  he  devolved 
the  resfKUisibility  to  the  Supreme  Judge."  There  can 
be  no  ({uestion  that  in  many  oases  the  persecuting  policy 
of  LouLs  was  <iuickeiied  by  the  intluence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  her  ecclesiastical  ativisers;  that  in  many 
cases  his  subordinate  agents  pursued  courses  of  outrage 
and  cruelty  exceeding  his  intentions;  that  such  men  as 
Bossuet,  Aniauld,  Flechier,  and  the  whole  Galilean 
Church,  in  appro\dng  this  policy,  identified  themselves 
with  it  in  its  guilt  and  in  its  consequences;  but,  after 
all,  it  was  essentially  his  policy.  It  was  the  carr}'ing 
out  in  ecclesiastical  the  autocratic  principle  enunciated 
with  reference  to  civil  matters.  The  concentration  of 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  required  that 
he  should  be  not  only  the  State,  but  the  Church. 

Louis  dying  Sept,  1,1715,  was  succee<led  by  his  great- 
grandson,  Louis  XV.  His  son  the  dau])hin  and  his  ehlest 
grandson  died  at  an  earlier  periotL  Some  of  his  children, 
the  fruit  of  an  adulterous  c<»nn(>ction  with  Madame  de 
Montes[)an,  were  legitimized  during  his  lifetime,  but  the 
act  was  annulled  after  his  death.  In  regard  to  other 
children  fn»m  similar  connections  no  such  action  was 
taken.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  privately 
married  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  works  of  Louis 
are  contained  in  six  volumes.  They  are  occupied  with 
instructions  for  his  sons,  and  with  t;t)rrespondence  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  his  times.  His  reign  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of 
French  literature.  In  the  department  of  theological 
and  controversial  literature  this  was  |)eculiarly  the  case, 
while  in  that  of  pulpit  eloquence  there  was  an  array  of 
talent  and  genius  lieyond  {larallel. 

Literature.— VoUmre,  Steele  de  Louis  XI V;  Pellisson, 
Uistaire  de  Louis  XI V;  Dnngeau,  Joum,  de  la  cour  de 


Ta)uu  XIV;  LettrcM  de  Madame  de  MamietKm ;  Larrey, 
Hist,  de.  France  sous  le  Begne  de  Louis  XIV;  Cjipcfigue, 
Louis  XIV  son  Goucernement,  etc.  (1837,  6  vols.  8vo), 
James,  Life  and  Titnes  of  Imuvs  XIV  (Bohn's  ed.,  Limd. 
1851,  2  vols.  l2mo^;  Smedlev,  Ui*l,  R^.  ReL  in  France 
(N.  Y.  1834, 3  vols.  l«mo) ,  Barnes's  Felice,  Hist.  Protest. 
France  (Lond.  1853,  l'2mo)^  Uagcnlyacht  Kirchenffesch. 
V,  80  S(}. :  Stoughton,  Fccles.  Hist.  EngL  (Ch.  of  Restora- 
tion, see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Hase,  Ch,  Hist,  (see  Index) ; 
Ranke,  Hist.  Papacy ,  ii,  272  sq.,  293;  Student's  France 
(Hari)er's),  p.  410  Si{.;  Vehse,  Mem.  of  the  Court  of  A  us- 
tridyilU  s<i.;  Quart. Her.  {LowL^lHlS  (July);  Hrit, 
and  For.  Rev.  1844,  p.  470  sq.  See  ahto  the  rciferenoes 
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Louse.     See  Lick. 

Louvard,  F'kan^ois,  a  French  Jansenistic  theolo- 
gian of  the  Bencilictiue  onler,  was  bom  in  Chamgene- 
teux  in  1661,  entered  the  convent  of  Saint  Melaine,in 
Brittany,  in  1679,  and  studied  sacred  and  profane  lit- 
erature. In  1700  he  was  transferred  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  text  of  St.  Ciregory  Nazianzen.  In  1713  pope 
Clement  XI  published  the  memorable  bull  *'Unigeiii- 
tus."  The  ecclesiastics  (»f  SLMaur  all  silently  opiKiaed 
it  except  Louvard,  who  o{)enly  denounced  it,  and  was 
therefore  greatly  censured  by  P.  le  Tellier  as  one  dis- 
obeying the  apostolic  decrees.  He  was  exiled  to  Cor- 
bie, in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  but  here  also  he  frankly 
pronounced  his  opposition  to  the  bull,  and  he  was  sent 
into  confinement  in  the  monaster)'  of  I^Aiideveuce,  in 
Brittany.  In  1715,  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV,  Louvard 
was  restored  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis.  In  1717, 
several  bishops  and  two  monks,  one  of  them  Louvard, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  opponents  of  the  bull,  and  be- 
came so  troublesome  even  to  the  government  that  Louis 
XV  exiled  some  of  them,  and  published  ou  edict  that 
whosoever  recommenced  the  controversy  should  be 
treated  as  a  rel)el  to  the  public  peace.  Louvani  pro- 
tested. He  had  l)een  the  first  of  his  order  to  oi^pose  the 
bull;  now,  almost  all  the  Benedictines  were  on  his  side; 
and,  receiving  no  reply,  he  renewed  his  appeal  with  the 
four  bishops  in  1720.  On  complaint  to  the  general  of 
the  order  Louvard  was  specially  interrogated,  and,  be- 
ing found  thoroughly  bent  on  both  present  and  future 
opposition,  he  was  exiled  to  Tuffe.  Here  he  uTote  new 
polemic's,  preached,  and  taught  the  simple  inhabitants 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  holy  religion  of 
P.  Quesnel  and  the  manufactured  heresies  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Loyola.  In  1723  he  was  transferred  to  Corroori, 
diocese  of  Tours.  Here  he  continued  prowlyting.  The 
general  of  his  order  offered  to  forgive  him  all  the  past 
if  he  would  cease.  He  rcfusexi,  and  had  to  be  placed  in 
the  monastery  of  St«  Laumer,  at  BU»is;  but,  still  continu- 
ing his  opposition,  he  was  removed  to  the  monastery  of 
St.Ctihlas  de  Bois,  in  Brittany.  Louvard  persisting  in 
his  attacks  on  the  Jesuits,  the  latter  brought  chances 
against  him  as  plotting  against  the  state,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Nantes  in  1728.  Here  he 
published  a  manifest  against  his  accusers,  and  was  there- 
fore transferred  to  the  Bastlle  in  the  same  year.  In 
1734  a  lettre  de  cachet,  signed  by  the  king,  transferred 
him  to  the  monastery  of  Kabaia,  diocese  of  Meaux.  Bat 
liouvanl,  continuing  m  his  former  course,  was  to  be  re- 
arrested. Apprised  of  this,  he  made  his  escape  to  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Schonau,  in  Holland,  wh^e  be 
div'd  in  April,  1739.  Among  his  numerous  works  the 
following  are  of  s^iecial  importance:  Ijtttre  conienOHt 
quelques  Remarques  sur  ies  (Euvres  de  St.  Orstfoire  de 
Xazianzej  in  the  NouveUes  de  la  Republiqve  des  Lettra^ 
voL  xxxiii  (1704) : — Prospectus  nowe  ediHoms  operum  Sm. 
GregoHi  (1708):— r?:«rr«  de  St.Gregoire  (1778-lWO) 
— De  la  Xecessite  de  VAppel  des  efflises  de  France  au 
tur  Concile  general  (1717): — iMtre  au  Cardittal  de  S^ 
aillts^  pour  prourer  a  cette  eminewx  que  la  oonstUuf^ 
Unigenitus  n'est  recerable  en  aucunefafon  (1718)  :— 
lation  abregee  de  t Imprisonmemeni  de  (jhm  Louv 
(1728).    See  D.  Tassin,  Hist.  Littir.  de  la  Congn^ai^^ 
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de  St,  Maur;  D.  Clemencet,  Pnface  dt  Vtditwn  des 
CEuvres  du  Sf,  Oregoire  de  Nazianze ;  B.  Hareau,  HitU 
Litter,  du  Maine j  ii,  175 ;  Hocfcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  General ^ 
xxxii,  28  sq. 

IiOve  Cprop.  nsriK,  iyamj)  is  an  attachment  of 
the  aifectiuns  to  any  object,  accompanied  with  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  promote  its  happineu:  1,  by  abstaining 
from  all  that  could  prove  injurious  to  it;  2,  by  doing  all 
that  can  promote  its  welfare,  comfort,  or  interests, 
whether  it  is  indifferent  to  these  efforts,  or  whether  it 
appreciates  them.  Tliis  b  what  Kant  calls  practical 
love,  in  contradistinction  from  pathohtyical  love,  which 
is  a  sort  of  sensual  self-love,  and  a  desire  for  community 
in  compliance  with  our  own  feelings.  In  reality,  love 
is  something /}^«ona/,  emanating  from  a  personal  being 
and  directed  towards  another,  and  thus  its  moral  or 
immoral  character  is  determined  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
called  forth  by  the  real  worth  of  the  personality  towards 
which  it  is  directed,  or  by  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  latter,  or  by  the  advantages  it  may  offer. 

In  the  Christian  sense,  as  we  tind  it  spoken  of  in  the 
Word  of  God,  love  is  not  merely  a  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  feelings,  or  a  direction  of  the  will  of  tlie  creature, 
though  this  also  must  have  its  root  in  the  creative  prin- 
ciple. In  God.  God  is  love,  the  original,  absolute  love 
(1  John  iv,  9).  As  the  aljsolute  love,  he  is  at  once  sub- 
ject and  object,  L  e.  he  originaUy  loved  himself,  had  com- 
munion with  himself,  imparted  himself  to  himself,  as  also 
we  see  mention  made  of  God's  love  before  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  towards  the  Son  (John 
xvii,  24).  Derived  from  this  love  is  the  love  which 
calls  into  being  and  preserves  his  creatures.  Creatures, 
that  18,  existences  which  come  from  (iod,  are  through 
him  and  for  him ;  not  having  life  by  themselves,  but 
immediately  dependent  upon  God^  existing  by  his  will, 
and  cc»n8efiuently  to  be  destroyed  at  his  will;  created 
in  time,  and  consequently  subject  to  time,  developing 
themselves  in  it  to  the  full  extent  of  their  nature  ac- 
cording to  God's  thoughts,  with  the  po»sibility  of  de- 
parting therefrom,  which  it  were  impossible  to  suppose 
of  God,  the  eternally  real  and  active  id<«  of  himself. 
In  regard  to  the  creature,  the  divine  love  is  the  will  of 
(iod  to  communicate  to  it  the  fulness  of  his  life,  and 
even  the  will  to  impart,  according  to  its  receptive  fac- 
ulty, this  fidness  into  something  which  is  not  himself, 
yet  which,  as  coming  from  (lod,  tends  also  towards  (rfxl, 
and  finds  its  rest  in  him,  and  its  happiness  in  doing  his 
wiU.  nut,  as  emanating  from  an  active  God,  this  love, 
with  all  its  fulness,  can  only  be  directed  towards  a  sim- 
ilarly organized  and  consequently  personal  creature,  con- 
scious of  its  relation  to  (iod  and  of  himnelf  as  its  end, 
IMWsessing  in  itself  the  fulness  of  created  life  (micro- 
co«an). 

It  must,  then,  be  man  towards  whom  this  divine  love 

is  directed  as  the  object  of  (iod's  delight,  created  after 

his  image.     This  love  is  manifested  in  the  eamestnrm 

of  the  discipline  (commands  and  threats,  (ien.  ii,  17) 

employed  to  strengthen  this  resemblance  tr>  (iod,  to 

educate  man  as  a  ruler  bv  olKMlience,  as  also  bv  the 

intercourse  of  God  with  man;  and,  after  the  fall,  by 

the  hope  and  confidence  awakening  promises,  as  well  as 

in  the  humiliating  condemnation  to  pain,  lalxir,  and 

death.     All  the»e  contain  evidences  of  love,  of  this  will 

of  (}od  to  hold  man  in  his  communion,  or  to  restore  him 

to  it.     At  the  lx>ttom  of  it  lies  an  appreciation  of  his 

worth,  namely,  of  his  inalienable  resemblance  to  God, 

of  the  imparted  di^-ine  breath.    This  appreciation  is  also 

the  foundation  of  compassionate  love,  for  it  is  only  on 

thia  ground  that  man  is  worthy  of  the  divine  affection. 

But  it  is  also  the  ground  which  renders  him  deser\-ing 

of  punishment.     For  punishment,  this  destiny  of  evil, 

which  is  felt  as  a  hinderance  of  life,  is  in  one  respect  an 

expiation,  i.  e.  a  retrieving  of  God's  honor,  being  incurred 

l>y  that  diaregard  of  the  value  of  this  a>mmunion  with 

^;od,  and  consequently  of  the  real  life,  which  must  be 

^-onsidered  as  injurious  to  the  life  of  man,  and  leading 

""^  "     to  ruin ;  on  the  other  han<l,  it  is  inducement  to  con- 
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version,  as  this  consequence  of  sin  leads  man  to  recog- 
nise the  restoration  of  this  disturbed  relation  to  (rod  as 
the  one  thing  needful  and  desirable.  Punishment  con- 
sequently proceeds  in  both  cases  on  the  assumption  of 
the  worth  of  man  in  the  eye  of  God,  an<l  is  a  proof  of  it. 
Hence  the  anger  of  God,  as  manifested  by  these  punish- 
ments, is  but  another  form  of  his  love.  It  is  a  reaction 
of  rejecte<l  love  which  manifests  itself  in  imparting  suf- 
fering and  pain  on  the  one  who  rejects  it,  proving  there- 
by that  ita  rejection  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  it. 
This  love  may  not  be  apparent  at  firet  sight,  but  it  is 
clearly  revealed  ui  God's  conduct  towards  all  mankind, 
as  well  towards  the  heathen  as  towards  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. God  allowed  the  heathen  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways  (Acta  xiv,  17) ;  he  allows  them  to  fall  into  all  man- 
ner of  evil  (Rom.  i,  21  sq.)  in  ortler  to  bring  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  misery  and  helplessness  as  well  as  of  their 
guilt.  But  at  the  bottom  of  this  anger  there  is  still 
love,  and  this  is  clearly  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  mani- 
fested himself  to  them  in  their  conscience,  and  aL<o  t(H)k 
care  of  them  (Acts  xiv,  17;  xvii,  25  sq.).  But,  if  this 
love  is  thus  evinced  towanls  the  heathen,  it  is  still  more 
clearly  manifested  towards  the  chosen  people,  the  fact 
of  their  choice  being  itself  a  manifestation  of  that  hive 
(Deut.  vii,  6  sq.),  which  is  further  shown  both  in  the 
blessings  and  punishments,  the  anger  and  the  mercy,  of 
which  they  were  the  objects.  Holiness  and  mercy  arc 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  divine  love  as  manifested 
towards  Israel;  the  one  raising  them  above  their  weak- 
nesses, their  evils,  and  their  hins;  the  other  understand- 
ing these  failings,  and  seeking  to  deliver  and  restore 
them.  But  in  lioth  also  is  manifested  the  constancv  of 
that  love,  its  faithfulness ;  and  the  exactitude  with  which 
it  adheres  to  the  covenant  it  had  itself  made  evinces  its 
righteousness  by  sa\'ing  those  who  fear  (iod  and  obey 
his  commandmenta.  Both  holiness  and  mercy  are,  for 
the  moral,  religious  consciousness,  harmonized  in  the 
expiatory  sacrifice,  in  a  figurative,  typical  manner  in 
the  O.  T.,  and  in  a  real,  alistilute  manner  in  the  N.T. 
The  divine  right  in  regard  to  fallen  humanity  is  main- 
tained ,  the  death  penalty  is  paid,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  chief  of  all,  the  divine  Son  of  man,  who  is  also 
Son  of  (lod,  suffers  it  for  all,  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
out  of  love  to  man,  m  acconlance  with  the  wishes  of  hia 
Father.  Thus  the  curse  of  sin  and  death  is  removed 
from  humanity,  and  the  possibility  of  a  new  existence 
of  righteousness  and  felicity  restored. 

The  New  0>venant  is  therefore  the  full  revelation  of 
the  spirit  and  object  of  the  divine  love.  The  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  (iod  is  the  revelation  of  (io<l  himself, 
and  leads  to  his  self-impartation  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hence  the  etenial  love  discloses  itself  as  l)eii)g,  in  \\» 
inner  nature,  the  love  of  the  Father  for  the  Son,  and  of 
the  S4»n  for  the  Father  by  the  Holy  (ihost,  which  pn>- 
ceeds  from  both,  and  is  the  fulness  of  the  love  that 
unites  them,  whence  we  can  say  that  City\  is  love ;  as 
also,  in  its  manifestation,  it  is  the  divine  love  towards 
fallen  creatures,  which  is  the  will  to  rentore  their  i)erfect 
communion  with  Ciod  by  means  of  the  all-sufiicient  ex- 
piatory' sacritice  of  the  (iod-man,  and  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  both  the  Father  and 
the  Son  come  to  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  men,  thus  form- 
ing a  ()eople  of  (itNi's  own,  as  was  postulateil,  but  not  yet 
realized  in  the  (.).  T.  The  love  of  (iod  in  man,  there- 
fore, is  the  consciousness  of  l>eing  lovc<l  by  Go<l  (Kom. 
V,  5),  resulting  in  a  powerful  impulse  of  love  towards 
the  (itKl  who  has  loved  us  first  in  Christ  (1  John  iv,  19), 
and  an  inward  and  stn)ng  affection  towards  all  who  are 
loved  by  (iod  in  ('hrist  (1  John  iv,  11);  fi»r  the  divine 
love,  even  when  dwelling  in  man,  remains  all-embra- 
cing. This  love  takes  the  form  of  a  duty  (1  John  iv,  1 1 ), 
hut  at  the  same  time  )>ecomcs  a  gradually  strengthening 
inclination.  And  this  is  the  completion  or  the  ripening 
of  the  divine  love  in  man  (Iv  rovrtfi  TiTf\(iu)Tai\  that 
It  manifests  itself  in  positive  results  for  the  advantage 
of  others. 

We  find  the  beginning  and  examples  of  this  lore  usr 
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dei  the  oM  disptnulioo  where  a 


ilionii  made  ofdeure  eommimit]' of  existeoce.  I^kdMI,  fllkl,  uid  bnuhert;f 
■erre  him,  zeal  in  do-  lore  cut  be  conBidered  as  ■  branch  of  thi»  aflectioD. 
him.  The  incliiution  fiuth  Triendahip  anil  luve  have  the  Tull  unctioD  of  Chiia- 
,  the  holy  communion  lian  muralu  when  based  on  the  lore  of  God.  As  wed- 
:  feaCun-  of  the  N.  T.,  ded  love  ia  an  ioiiKe  of  the  relation  between  the  Lonl 
l>y  the  people  or<iad,  anil  hit  people,  or  the  Chinch  (Eph.  r.23  aq.),  upater- 
ct  10  him,  and  wboae  !  tial,  filial,  and  brotherly  love  an  rupeetively  imag««  of 
'presented  by  I  the  luve  of  God  towards  hia  childien,  of  their  luve  li'- 
anJ  of  their  love  tgwarda  each  other.    AU 


altei  God,  joy  .     _ 

ing  everything  to  pliuse  and  hi 

towards  those  who  belong  ~ 

uf  love  in  God,  that  chaiacienauc  lei 

ia  also  foresliadowed  in  the  O.  T.  by  I 

who  are  regarded  as  one  in  reapect  t 

close,  abaolute  communion  with  God 

the  image  of  marriage.    This  image  ia  still  repeated  in 

the  N.  T.,  nererthelese  in  such  a  manner  that  the  union  .  these  relatinna  may  want  this  higher 

is  represented  as  nut  yet  accomplished ;   for,  though    yet  be  well  regulated ;  they  have  then  a  moral  charaf- 

Christ  is  designated  as  the  bridegroom  and  the  Churvh    ivr.     But  they  may  also  be  disorderly ;  friendxhi 

as  the  bride,  the  wedding  '     --■-----—-'■--—'»--»-- 


al  luve  may  be 


L  of  lust ;  paren.- 


ia  coincide  with  the   I 
It  of  his  kingdom.     Thus  considered,  the  .  sexual  cc 
bveof  God  and  the  furtherance  of  the  love  of  God  are  ^  inn  no  other  object  but  tf 

•till  a  figurative  expression.  God  wants  the  whole  lal  love  may  change  to  seii-uive,  prouut'ing  ovei-uiiiui- 
heait  of  his  people ;  one  love,  one  sacrilicr.  exclusively  I  gencv.  and  fustv  ring  the  vices  of  the  children ;  bnuhcily 
dii«cled  towards  him,  so  that  none  other  should  exist  i  love  can  degenerate  into  Mattery  and  spmling.  Tbui 
beside  it;  and  that  all  inclinaliona  of  love  towards  any  |  this  feeling,  which  in  its  principle  and  aim  aliuuld  be 
creature  should  be  compriaed  in  it,  derived  from  it,  and  the  highest  and  noblesl.  can  became  the  most  commun, 
return  to  iL  On  this  account  hialuvs  is  called  jealous,  the  wont,  and  the  most  unworthy.  Duth  kinds  of  love 
and  he  is  said  to  be  a  jealoua  God.  This  jealousy  of  are  menliuned  in  Scripture.  The  highest  and  purest 
God,  however,  this  Jecideii  requiring  of  an  exclusive  tendency  of  the  heart  is  in  the  Bible  doMgnaied  by  the 
Bubmiseion  on  the  part  of  hia  people,  is,  on  the  other  same  name  as  the  mure  natural,  immoral,  ur  disorderly 
hand,  the  lendcreai  carefuhieaa  for  their  welfare,  their  tendency.  The  same  was  the  case  among  the  Greeks 
honor,  and  their  reaturalion.  The  close  connection,  in-  !  and  Kumans:  'Epui£.  .'Itaar,  and  'Appoiini,  Vmu,  had 
deed  the  unity  of  both,  ia  evidenL  The  effect  of  this  I  both  ugnittcatiims,  the  noble  and  the  common ;  bnt 
jealoosy  of  (iod  is  to  kindle  zeal  in  those  who  serve  '  Cliriatianity  haa  in  Christ  and  in  hiaChurch  the  perfect 
him,  and  consequently  oppouUon  against  all  that  op-  |  illustration  and  example  of  true  love,  whose  absolute 
poaes.  or  even  does  not  conduce  to  his  service.  This  ia  |  type  is  in  the  triune  life  ot  God  himself.  This  divine 
a  manifestation  of  luve  towards  God.  which  lu\-e  is  esaen-  i  lore,  as  it  exists  in  God,  and  through  the  divine  Spirit 
tially  a  return  of  hia  own  love,  and  consequently  graii-  |  in  the  heart  of  man,  together  with  the  connection  of 
tude,  accompanied  by  the  highest  appreciation,  and  an  .  both,  ia  represented  to  ua  in  Scripture  aa  in&uiely  deep 
'    '       '  '  n  with  him.     It  includea  |  and  pure.     We  And  it  thua  represented  in  the  Old  Tes- 

tament (see  DeuL  xxxiii,8i  Isa.  xlix,  18  sq.;  Ivii,  IT 
»    sq.;  lv,7Bq.;  Jer.xxxi,!0;  xxxii.STsq.;  "    ' 


anil  a  desire  to  do  everything  for  his  glory.     The  In 
in  God,  L  e.  the  teve  uf  those  who  foel  themselves  bou 
together  by  that  common  bond,  is  essentially  of  the 
■anw  character;  but,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  direct- 

inga  and  infirmities,  must  also  include—as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  love  towards  God~a  wiUingitess  to  forgive, 
which  makes  away  with  all  hinderancea  to  full  coramu- 


EkIuu 
3  sq.;  Hie  vii,  18  aq.).  Then  in  the 
whole  missian  of  Christ,  and  in  what  he  staled  Of  his 
own  kive  and  ol  the  Palber's,  see  Matt,  xi,  it ;  lake  it  ; 
John  iv,  10,  U;  vi, ST  aq. ;  vii, ST  iq.;  ix,i;  x,  U  sq.; 
xii.SG;  xiii.l;  xv,  li,lS;  xvU;  and, for  the  tea^inoDy 
uf  Ihc  apoatles,  Bom.  v.  6  sq. ;  viii,  !S  sq. ;  xi,  S9  aq. ;  1 
Cor.  xiii;  Eph.  i,  3,  IT  iq.;  v,  I  sq.;  I  John  iii,4,ete. 
uion,  a  continual  inenaunesa  under  all  circumstances.  These  alatements  are  conoborated  by  the  tea 
conaeipienily  paUence  and  gentlcnens,  ical  for  their  im-  ,  Christians  in  all  ages,  who  have  all  been  wili; 
proTcmenl,  and  ayrapathy  for  their  bilings  and  misfor-  love,  however  much  tbdr  views  may  have  antered  on 
tunes.  Rut  aa  the  love  of  the  crealive,  redemptive,  and  other  points.  In  later  dmes,  ethical  essa;'*  on  the  sub- 
sancdfying  Gud,  extending  further  than  merely  those  I  ject  have  thrown  great  light  on  the  nature  and  modes 
who  have  attained  to  that  communion  with  him,  em-  of  manifestation  of  this  kve ;  see  among  them,  Danb, 
braces  all,  so  should  also  the  love  of  those  who  love  Sgl.J.  ekrulL  Haral.ii,l,p.d]t)\  Harheineke,  ^jaC  d. 
God.  Vet  in  the  divine  love  itself  there  is  a  diatinclion  lifol,  Aforal,  p.  ITO ;  Uothe.  ThtoL  akik,  ii,  SGO.— He^ 
made,  inasmuch  as  God's  love  towards  those  who  love  aog,  Rait-EncyUop.  viii,  S8H  sq.  See  We^ima,  p.  64. 
a  sttonphening,  Lo^a,  ChriBtoptier,  a  Preshvterian  divine,  wm 
;iv,  21,  JS),  while  bomatCardiff,Waies.in  16l8i  enteiedtheactiirawock 
. ,  .  ^.       ,     „    ■        ",  '«™';'''^  »V4  ?">■;    of  the  ministry  in  IS44,  in  London,  afle.  which  he  be- 

whM:h  according  to  lhe«  conduct,  the  d«pos.tM,n  of  |  ^„  „,„be,  of  the  Assembly  of  Kvinea.    After  the 
their  hearts,  and   heir  rec«p.»-..y,  m  either  not  felt  at    j„j,,  „f  (.i,„i„  j, «,  *h„„  he  had  previously  be<»  o,^ 
only  ptoducea  pain,  fear,  or.  agam.  hape,  ,  „^.hc  entered  into  a  plot  againat  Ciomwell.for  whk-h 
n  not  a  feebng  of  complete,  abiding  Joj-.    ;.„„  he  was  executed  in  August,  1661.     Mr.  Love  wa. 
of  the  chdilren  of  God  l™«r,l.  the  human   the  author  o(  a  number  of  ae™™,  «,d  theologicJ  tre* 
-        incluBiteJweeii  brotherly  and  uni-    ,1^  published  in  164o-M.     As  a  writer,  heias  plain, 
imprcsaivc,  evangelical.     See  Wild,  Tnignfy  ofCkrir- 


ill  by  [hem,  ui 


Ullli  Heb.xiii,  1;  1  Pet.  i,  22;  2 
I'eu  I,  1 1.  Ill  both  we  find  the  characteristics  uf  kind* 
neaa  and  benevolence,  sympathy,  willingness  to  help, 
gentleness, anil  patience;  but  in  the  universal  love  there 

iswantingthefeelingofdelighi.ofaiiequalaim.acom- I      _ »   i.     «»    nri 

plele  reciprocity,  of  cunscioua  unity  in  the  one  highest '      Love,  John  M.,  R.D,  an 
good.  ^  waabomatrai.ley,8cotland.ml, 

Love  also  derives  a  special  determination  fmm  the  I  ""  f™"''^"  "I""  ^^•i""  M" 
potionaHlv,  the  wiirilual  and  esMntial  orgsiiiiaiion  of  I  '^^^  '"  '^-  ^-  '•"'■'  P«W"l'ed 
the  one  who  loves,  and  also  his  particuUr  p-ailion.     It  i  ""  ^'^  o/OUihrilr,  republished  after  hU  death ;  ato 

manifeslsitsdfinfriend-hipas  ;  powerful  sttraction,,   ■*  "■■'"  "' *" '  '~^—  '"  "™ '  """'- 

hearty  sympathy  of  feelings,  a  strong  desire  lor  being 


(ogadker  ami  eiOoyini;  a  communion  of  thoughts  and 
a.  tu  sexual  love  il  is  a  tender  recii>mcal  altrac 
satisfaction  in  each  niher  as  Ihv  mutual  com~ 
It  uf  life,  and  a  deaiie  for  absolute  and  lasting 


Lectara  in  1829;  \-nLatLll- 
(rriinlHStt;  M5fnii<Hu,preached  lT84-6,iDlS5S.  Saa 
Chambers  and  Thorn  son.  £ti^.  Dia.  of  Em  ' 
mm,  IHo.'i,  voL  V ;  Allibone,  Din.  of  Brit,  a 

Iiova  Family.     See  FiuauBia. 


LOVE-FEAST  6 

Lova- feast.     In  tbo  article  Ao Art  (q.  v.)  ihe 
subject  bu  bnii  treated  so  fur  an  it  rdatei  to  en  in- 

unlv  to  (peak  uf  Ihe  kivi.--rtu)t  u  iibocrved  in  aaoie  PidI' 
4-riIaiit  churchtflt  mpecially  the  Methodist  eoaaection. 
In  I  itiietly  primitive  form,  ilie  luve-reait  ii  obaerved 
liy  the  Muravtui  Bretliren.    They  celebrate  it  on  va- 


"ffnl  penu 


unfloed  tr 


del  by  Louiha  le  Uras, 
the  ■ppnibatiuD  of  the 


liii 


Mirihea 


ciiflee  or  lea  ia  wn'cil,  of  which  Ihe  cvngrrgilion  par- 
take lo^elber.  In  lunie  rhunhn  the  lare-feait  cua- 
cludea  with  an  addrei*  by  the  milliliter'  (E.  de  Schwd- 
tiita,  Maniriim  ilanviil  [  BJlaO.  1H&9, 1'imo],  p.  ISI). 
Knim  the  Murai-iaiu  Wesley  borrowed  tlie  practice  for 
hia  own  lullowera,  aui^iiiriK  rm  iu  bitroduclioii  into 
the  Methodist  economy  the  fulluwiiig  reaHtu :  "  In  or- 
der to  increase  in  them  [peratnis  in  band!  (q.  v.)]  a 
grateful  sense  of  all  his  [tud'sj  me^cie^  1  desired  tliat 
one  eveiiiii((  in  a  quaitet  all  the  men  in  band,  on  a  sec- 
ond all  the  woniea,  would  ineel,  and  on  a  thinl  bolh 
men  and  women  tugether,  that  we  mifrbt  liigctliet  *  eat 
bread,'  aa  the  ancient  Chriailam  did, '  wiib  gladnen  and 
sinijleDeeB  <if  heart.'  Allliese  tove-feasls  ( so  we  termed 
ibem.  retaining  the  name  as  well  as  the  Ihiii);.  which 
was  in  use  frum  the  beginning)  our  food  u  only  a  liltle 
plain  cake  and  water ;  but  we  seldom  return  fMm  them 
without  being  fed  not  only  with  Ihe  '  meat  which  per- 
ishetb.' but  Kith  'that  which  endureiti  to  everlasting 
life' "  (Wesley,  ll'orjb,  v,  1K3).  Iu  the  Wealeyan  Church 
onij  membcn  arc  aiteodanls  at  love-feasts,  and  they  are 


byo. 


if  the  t 


(UnmM,  IHUfi).  Admi<«<m  itself  ia  gained  only  by  a  ' 
ticket;  and  as  it  frequently  happened  that  mtmbcre 
would  lend  tbeir  tickets  to  sirangen,  it  was  enacted  in 
18Uti  that  "  no  prmon  who  is  unwilling  to  join  our  suci- 
cly  is  allowed  tu  attend  a  love-feast  more  than  once,  | 
nor  then  without  a  note  from  the  travelling  preacher;"  i 
....  and  "  tluu  any  penon  who  is  proved  to  have  lent ' 

purpose  of  deceiving  the  door-keepers,  ahall  be  suapend- 
cil  fur  three  months"  (conip.Grindrod,/jiif«  iimlJirgalu- 
liotu  o/ W,iL  Mtthodiim  [Lond.  l»42],p.  180).  In  the  j 
llethodisl  Episcopal  Church  the  rule  also  exists  that  ad- 
minaon  to  love-feasts  is  to  be  had  by  tickets  only  (comp. ' 
/>ucyHluH,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  S  17  [-2]),  bul  the  rule  is  rarely,  I 
if  ever  observed,  and  they  are  frequenlly  atlendsd  by 
members  nfthe  congregation  as  well  aa  by  the  members 
of  the  Church.  By  esublished  usage,  the  prewding  el- 
der (and  in  his  absence  only  the  minislcr  in  charge)  is  ' 
entitled  to  preHde  over  the  love-feaatn,  and  ihey  are 
therHbre  held  at  the  time  oF  the  Quartrrly  Cimfirtner. 
See  ConmiENnt.  Mkthoiuiit.  The  manner  in  which 
they  an  now  generally  observed  amons  Melhodisia  is 
asfoUows:  They  are  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
turca,  tbUowed  by  the  singing  uf  a  hymn,  and  then  by 
prayef.  During  and  after  the  dealing  out  of  the  bread 
and  water,  the  different  members  rif  the  congregation  so 
disposed  relate  their  Chrialian  experience  since  the  last 
meeting,  etc  This  is  also  the  occasion  for  a  report  of 
Ihe  prosperity  of  the  Chorrh  on  Ihe  pari  of  the  pastor 
and  by  rule  of  Discipline  (pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  S  17) ;  for  the 

into  Ihe  Church  or  excluded  iherefrom  during  Ihequar^ 
tei;  also  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  received  or 
dismioied  by  certificate,  and  of  those  who  have  died  or 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Church. 

Among  the  Baptists,  in  th«r  miarionary  churchoa 
abniad,tbey  seem  to  celebrate  the  real /l^iip*.  At  Ber- 
lin, Pnisoia.  they  are  held  quarterly,  and  are  made  the 
uxasion  of  a  general  social  gathering,  substituting  coT- 
iec  and  cake  for  the  bread  and  water;  but  thia  practice 

<.'hurch.     (J.  H.W.) 

LoTS-Vlrsliia  ot,  a  female  nnter  in  the  Romiah 
<Z3uiiEb,  caUcdalBOaijUrrio/'Cilunry  (q.T.),  whose 


infirmity.     The  order  i 

pope. 

Lovejoy,  Xnijsb  FarijOl,  a  Presbyterisn  miniater. 
noted  for  his  anti-slavery  activity,  waa  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Lovvjoy,  and  was  bnm  at  Albion,  Maine, 
Nov.  9,  ItHKti  graduated  at  Walcrville  College,  Maine, 
September,  IS'X;  and  taught  fvr  a  time  ill  St. Louis, 
Mo.  In  IKIi  he  was  convened,  and  united  with  Ihe 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  entered  the  Tlieological  Sem- 
inary at  Princeliin,  N.  J.  The  following  spring  he  ob- 
tained license  to  pieaeb  (hnn  the  Second  Presbvteiy  oT 
Philadelphia,  ami  liegan  preaching  in  Newpim,  K.  t., 
and  in  New  York  Cily.  In  1833  he  cstahUshed  the  81. 
Liiaii  ObitrTtr.  a  weekly  religioua  newa(>aper,  in  St. 
I.Dui».Un.  In  IKie,  on  account  uf  a  bitter  diKlike  fur 
the  Obtfrrrr't  oiipositiou  to  slavery  and  the  prevailing 
principles  on  divorce,  a  mob  destroyed  Sir.  Lovejoy'a 
printing-office.     The  same  year  he  removed  to  Alton, 

cunlribnttona  "  The  Alton  Observer."  Continuing  in  hia 
anti-slavery  muvements,  rekolutinns  were  passed  against 
him,  and  his  press  was  twice  destniyed  by  s  pro-slavery 
mob.  While  defending  a  third  prm«  near  hw  premiaea 
at  Alton,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  Nov.  7,  IS37. 

Iiovejoy,  Owen,  a  Congregational  minister, broth- 
er of  Ihe  preceding,  was  born  at  Albion,Me..  Jan.  6,  IBIl. 
From  1836  to  1864  he  wss  minister  in  chsrge  of  a  Con- 
gregstional  Church  it  Princeton,  [II.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress  hy  the  Kepublicans  of  Ihe  thinl 
district  of  Illinois  in  lHo6 :  was  le-elecled  in  tSS8, 1860, 
and  186S,  and  is  included  among  the  eminent  opponents 
nl  the  slave  power.  Ue  died  at  Brooklyn,  New  Turk, 
March  25, 1864. 

I  IiOTeloy,  Theodore  A.,  a  Meihodiat  preacher, 
'  was  bom  at  Stratford,  Connn  Feb.  IH,  1821 :  was  cunvert- 
!  ed  in  Ittnohlyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1M2,  and  soon  after  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1847  be  joined  tbe 
New  York  East  Conference,  remaining  a  faithful  and 
valued  member  of  the  same  till  his  deaih,  at  Wateitown, 
.  Conn„  June  7, 1867.  See  W.  C.  Smith,  Saeml  MrmO' 
I  ria  (New  York,  1870),  p.  SOI. 

I  Loveya,  Johm,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  nt 
I  bom  in  Devon  Couniy,  England,  May  7, 1804;  waacon- 
ermed  in  the  Church  of  England  in  his  youth  \  in  1826 
waa  converted,  and  united  with  Ihe  Wesh^yin  Melho- 
disis ;  emigrated  lo  America  in  18j9 ;  spent  one  year  at 
I  Caicnovia  Seminary,  N.  Y„  and  in  1830  entered  the 
Black  Kiver  Conference.  In  1884  he  was  stationed  at 
Ogdenaburg;  in  1836waa  made  preridingekler  onPois- 
dam  District ;  then  preached  al  Oswego  I.IMS9),  and  va- 
rious other  appoint  men  t^  until  bis  death,  Aug.  Rn,1849. 
He  was  ■  valuable  preacher,  clear,  original,  rigorous 
and  devoul;  an  " excellent  economist,"  a  "diligent  slo- 
dint."  and  a  man  of  large  spirit  and  liberal  influence. — 
MMiirHo/Cof/>rTniu,iv,474;  Black  Rinr  CoiiftrattK 
Atfmarial,  p.  ^49. 

IjO-vt  Churotunen,  a  name  for  persons  who,  though 
attached  lo  Ihe  system  of  government  maintained  in 
the  Church  of  England,  or  in  Ihe  Prnteslant  E{HBeopal 
Church  of  the  L'nited  SUtes,  as  "  the  ITiutch."'  yet  con- 

lA  he  duiregarded.  See  l,ATiTtJDis*HiAKa.  The  term 
was  primarily  applied  to  those  who  disapproved  nf  ih« 
schism  made  by  the  Non-Juron,  and  who  distinguished 
tlieiiiwlies  by  their  mwleratiuu  towards  Uissenterit 
See  HiTfAUSK.  • 

LSvre,  ban-Besdel,  a  rabbi  and  Jewish  teacher 
of  note,  was  bom  probably  in  Poaen  about  1,125.  Of  his 
early  history  but  little  is  autbenticateiL  We  find  him 
firxt  occufiying  a  position  uf  inflaence  and  prominence 
at  Prague, where  be  was  beat  known  as  "the  learned 
Kabbi  Lowe,"  towards  the  close  of  ihe  IGth  century 
(1573).     Previoua  tu  bis  coming  to  Prague  he  had  been 


jeara.  In  1583  be  was  elected  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Bohemian  capitaL  In  1592  he  became  chief 
rabbi  of  Posen  and  Poland ;  he  returned,  however,  in 
1503  to  Prague,  and  there  died  in  1 G09.  He  left  nineteen 
different  workis  of  which  several  are  yet  in  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  England.  Be- 
sides hia  great  Talmudical  knowledge,  which  made  him 


LOWE  632  LOWISOHN 

rabbi  over  a  congregation  in  Moravia  for  some  twenty   Biblical  Literature^  s.  v. ;  Grfttz,  Getck.  der  Judtn^  xi, 

131  sq. 

Lowell,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Congregation- 
al minister  of  note,  son  of  judge  John  Lowell,  to  whom 
Massachusetts  is  indebted  for  the  clause  in  her  Consti- 
tution which  abolished  slavery,  was  bom  in  Boetton  Aug. 
15, 1782,  and  was  educated  first  at  Andover  Academy, 
and  Uiter  a£  Harvard  College,  class  of  1800.    After  grad- 


one  of  the  tirst  authorities  of  his  time,  he  also  enjoyed  ya^on  ^^  ^^^^  abroad,  and  traveUed  extensively  in  the 
a  great  reputation  as  mathematician  and  philosopher,  qjj  World.  At  Edinburgh  he  entered  the  divinity 
He  seems  to  have  also  possessed  great  knowledge  of  as-  ,  g^hool  of  the  university,  and  spent  there  three  seme»- 
tronomy  and  astrology,  the  favonte  studies  of  the  age. .  ^^  ()„  hjg  ^^^^^  home  he  studied  theology  with 
He  was  befriended  by  the  renowned  Tycho  Brahe,  as-  |  ^^y  pr.  Zedekiah  Sanger,  of  South  Bridgewatir,  and 
tronomer  at  the  court  of  tlie  emperor  Kudol[)h  II ;  and  j^^,^,^  \yti\'\^  TapjMin,  professor  of  divuiity  at  Cambridge, 
the  Utter  also,  it  is  said,  honored  the  rabbi,  and  at  one  j  ^j  ^^,  oniaiiied  pastor  over  the  West  Church,  in  Bos- 
time  admitted  him  to  a  prolonged  audience;  indeed,  it  i  ton,  Jan.  1, 1806.  In  1837  hb  feeble  health  demanded 
is  a  well-esublUhed  fact  that  his  extended  knowledge  |  relief,  and  the  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol  was  ordained  as 
and  unblemished  character  secured  for  himself  and  the  ^is  colleague.  Dr.  I^.wcU  continued  his  pastoral  con- 
Jews  of  his  time  happier  days,  and,  like  a  sunbeam  in  j  ^^^xXm  until  liU  death  (at  Cambridge,  January  20, 
the  midst  of  dark  clouds,  ap|>ears  the  short  period  in  1861),  although  he  officiated  but  occasionallv.  He  was 
which  he  officiated  as  rabbi  in  the  sad  history  of  the  remarkable  for  kindness,  integritv,  directness  and  sim- 
Jewish  congregation  of  l»rague.  He  was  opposed  to  the  |  ^,\\^\^y  ^f  character,  and  was  a  iiost  zealous  and  con- 
unscientitic  manner  in  which  the  Talmud  was  studied,  j,i^tc„\  opponent  of  skverv.  As  a  preacher  his  popu- 
by  hunting  after  imaginary  contradictions  and  difficul- .  j^ty  was  eminent,  and  he  was  almost  adored  by  hia 
ties  (PUpul),  and  he  called  into  existence  new  societies  I  parishioners.    Graceful  as  an  orator,  with  a  voice  of  un- 


for  a  more  scientific  study  of  the  same.  In  connection 
with  his  son-in-law,  rabbi  Chayim  Wahle,  lie  founded  a 
seminarv  for  Talmudical  studies.     The  rabbi's  knowl- 

» 

edge  of  natural  philosophy  caused  him  frequently  to 


common  sweetness,  he  preached  with  such  an  ardor  and 
sincerity  that  he  seemed  to  his  hearers  to  be  alro(«t  di- 
vinely inspired.  He  published  some  twenty  different 
discourses,  a  volume  of  Occasional  Scmumt  (Bost.  1850, 


make  experiments,  which  gave  birth  to  many  legend^  limo),  and  a  volume  of  Practical  Sermons  (185ti)  :— 

as  the  ignorant  saw  in  them  the  supernatural  power  of  ,  Meditations  for  the  Afflicted,  Sick,  andDtfimg;  and  Ik- 

the  Cabalist.     A  Cliristian  Bohemian  histonan  cUims  motional  Exercises  for  Communicants,     He  also  contrib- 
for  the  rabbi  the  honor  of  inventing  the  ra»«/Yi-o&»cii-'uted  largely  to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  day. 

ra.    See  ( Jriitz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  ix,  496  sq. ;  Sekle^  Some  I  ^mong  his  surviving  children  are  l*rof.  Lowell,  the  poet ; 

Jewish  Rabbis  (v),  in  the  Jewish  Messefu/er  (N.  Y.  1871) ; !  ^hc  Rev.  Rc^bert  LoweU,  author  of  «  The  New  Priest  in 

FUrst,  Bibltoth,  Judaica,  li,  266  fn\.     (J.  H.  W .)  |  Conception  Bav,**  a  novel  of  Newfoundland  life ;  and 

Ldwe,  Joel,  ben-Jkhlpah  Loeb  (^also  called  Brii,  ^,l^  Putnam,  the  well-known  writer  on  Hungarian  bia- 

5  ^ia,  from  the  initials  S''?  miH''  ''31  "ja,  ftwi-/?.  tor\\     See  Christian  Examiner,  1870,  p.  889;  Thomas, 

Jehudah  Loeb)^  a  Jewish  writer  of  note,  bom  about  DUi,  of  Biog.  and  MythoL^w,  Dnke,  Diet,  Am, Biug. 

1740,  was  a  distinguished  disciple  of  Moses  Mendels-  s.v. ;  AXiibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Am,  Authors,  b.  v. 
^.hn.  «,d  afterwards,  ritlioi.Bh  .  Jew,  held  «  pruf«»-       Lowell,  John,  an  Americn  phiUnthropUt,  de- 

OMh.p  in  the  \\  lUmm  .  «.h.«l  «tBre»hiQ.    He  died  ^„^  „„,  „„^i^^  „  ^^e  founder  (in  1839)  of  "the  Low- 

m  that  city,  Fcbrua.7  11. 1802.     Beside.  m«.y  valua-  ,„  i„,ti,u,,."  ,t  ,„  ^,  of ViSO.OCW.  to  muntain 

ble  contnbutions  to  Bibucal  exegesis  and  literature  in  f„^„«,  ;„  d,,^*„„  u:^  „«»:.,«  .vi-^ -i  ^  r 

..      t>    r     '^f  r     .u     *  r  ..    r  I      •  I  torever  in  Boston,  his  native  place,  annual  awrses  of 

tl        v       "^'^"'i'  It  the  Advancement  of  JewL.h  f^  ,^,„„,  „„  „,„„^  ,„,,  „^.^^  ^^^^^ 

hchoUr8h.p,  entuled  J/.««</or  ia«m/.r  (CoU^^^tor),  „o  «icnce^  phUoloK>-,  l«lle»-lettre.,  and  art    Mr.  Low- 

of  which  he  was  at  one   .me  aUo  editor,  he  puhhshed  ,.„  „^  bom  Mav  II,  1799,  and  was  entered  «tud«nt  at 

(1    Comme«tan,  on  ll^  bom,  of  S,»,g,^^,th  an  eUbo-  „,„.,„,  ;„  ,3,3-    ^^^  ,.„  „^  already,  in  1815. 

rate  Introduction,  wntten  conjointly  with  Wolfssohn,  to  k..  r.^^  i,«-ui.  ♦^  -««i,  -^i;«r  k.;  ^^a^,.^  :->'  *v    i?  JT 

«     .  ,     u  »    i^  A        1  .•        r  ^i.'    1     I    /ii,  by  tjoor  health,  to  seek  relief  by  residence  in  the  EasL 

Mendetoohn »  t^™"  t^-UMon  of  thia  book  (Bir-  ,i, '^iti  at  B„ml«v  March  4. 1KJ6.     He  waa  .  ^.perior 

hn,l,(«;  repubhshed  in  Prague,  1803;  Umberg.  181 , ) :  ^f,,,,      ,„j  ^^  „„,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^,^  ^^^ 

— 12)  A nnotatwns  on  Lcdesiastes,  also  conjointly  with  :„  *™, ^  „      c^^  \'^      *      _•        r*  ^ 

„»^,;     .  11.  u    1      -.u  %•     J  1      u  I  m  Amenca.     ^lee  ?*ew  American  Cuclop.^y, 

W  olfssohn,  published  with  Mendelssohn  s  commcntar}' 

on  this  book,  and  FriedlUnders' German  transUtion(Ber-       I»Ower  Parts  of  the  Earth  (]^^X  m*Pnr!\ 

lin,  1788) : — (3)  Commentary  on  Jonah,  with  a  (ierman  properly  ralUys  (Isa.  xliv,  28) ;  hence,  by  extension, 

translation  (BerL  1788) : — {\)  Commentary  on  the  Psalms^  Sheol,  or  the  under-world,  as  the  place  of  departed  spir- 

with  an  extensive  introduction  (bxi^ZJ''  mi-'aT  l-iKS  »^*  ('***•  Ixiii,  9;  Eph.  iv,  9),  and  by  meton.  any  hidden 

D5),  containing  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  musical  ^l*^^'  **  ^^^  ^'"'"**  ^^'^'  ^^^^^^*  ^5).     In  the  original 

•    »  *      r  »u         •     »  tf  u  11  »w  *"  hzek.  xxvi,  20;  xxxii,  18,  24,  the  worda  are  timns- 

instruments  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  well  as  on  He-  .       .       \  .  \.  '^a*^  ^^ 

brew  Poetry;  published  with  Mendelssohn's  i;erman  P«««^.  a»^  "««1 »»  ^he  second  sense. 

translation  of  this  book  (Berlin,  1785-91 ) :— (5)  German       L5wiaoill],  Saix>mon,  a  Jewish  writer  of  note,  and 

Translation  and  Ileb.  Commentary  on  the  Sabbatic  (tnd  really  the  first  Jew  who  chronicled  the  history'  of  bis 

Festival  lessons  from  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  people  in  the  German  tongue,  was  bom  at  Moor,  Hun- 

[see  Haimitarah  ]  (IWrl.  1790-91):— (6)  German  Trans-  gary,  in  1789,  and  was  truly  a  self-made  man.     Amid 

Ittion  of  the  Pentaf^uch  for  beginners,  preparatory  to  the  greatest  difficulties  he  acquired  an  education,  and 

Mendelssohn's  version  (Breslau.  1818):— (7)  AYe»i«U!<iry  particularly  a  thorough   knowledge  of  the   Hebrew. 

Hebrew  Grammar,  entitied  'p'll'bn  ^11^?,  according  to  Possessed  of  great  |)oetical  talent,  he  wroc«  rX'*bo 

l<»gical  principles,  for  the  use  of  teachers  (Berlin,  1794;  'i'l'Tltt;\  a  s(»rt  of -4r#  Poetica  (Vienna,  1816).    The  first 

republi»he(i  in  Prague,  18a3).    Of  his  articles  published  work  in  which  a  Jew  applied  Qio^s  pencil  to  the  htstorr 

iri  <|uarterlics,  the  following  are  the  most  important :  1.  of  the  chosen  people  of  (^od,  in  a  German  vermon,  was 

Xotes  on  Joshua  and  t/te  Song  of  Songs,  in  Eichhom's  Liiwisohn's  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  neuere  Gesekickfe  der 

AUgemeine  Hibliothek  (I^eips.  17H9 ), ii,  183  sq. :— 2.  Trea-  Juden  fV'ienna,  1820, 8vo).  which  starta  with  their  dis- 


ipiciously  begi 
otheca  BodUiana,  coL  1627  sij. ;  Kitto,  CycU»padia  of   brought  to  an  early  grave  by  diaappointiiieDt  in  lui 
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He  died  of  broken  heart,  in  his  native  place,  in  1822.  '  terial  labor*.  While  passing  from  Shanghai  to  Ningpo, 
See  Gratz,  GtscJi.d.Juden,  xi,  453  sq.;  Orientai.  Literu-  ^  Aug.  19, 1847,  he  was  thrown  overboard  by  pirates,  and 
turbi,  1840,  cuL  10 ;  Beth  KL  18 J6,  p.  72  sq.  (J.  H.  W.)  i  drowned  at  sea,  about  twelve  miles  from  Chapoo,  China. 
Lowman,  Abraham,  a  Presbvterian  minister, '  T^e  date  of  his  embarkation  from  America  i»  not  known, 
was  bom  in  Indiana  Countv,  Pa.,  in  1886;  made  an  but  he  was  m  Chnia  some  time  prior  to  1842.  He  was 
earlv  profession  of  faith,  and  joined  the  AssoeUte  Re-  i  *  .v^ung  ^^  of  ^"e  powers  and  large  culture,  and  pn)m- 
forined  Congregation  at  JaeksonvUle,  Pa. ;  entered  the  "«ti  ™"*^*»  f«»"  ^^e  Church  and  the  world.  His  piety  was 
Theol.»g?cal  Seminary  of  the  First  Associate  Reformed  of  a  lofty,  self-denymg  sUmp.  which  made  him  equal  to 
SvmKl  (class  of  1857);  was  licensed  bv  the  l»re«bvtery  ^  obstacles,  and  his  career  was  opening  grandly  when 
of  Westmoreland,  and  in  1858  received  and  accepted  a  t*»»»  suddenly  called  to  hU  reward.  He  wrote  lAttert 
call  from  the  Associate  Reformed  congregation  at  Brook-  '<*  Sabbuth-tchool  ChUdrtii:—LAtnd  of  Swim,  orErpon^ 
ville,  Pa.,  but  while  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  active  '»<^  ofhaiak  xlix  (Phila.  1846, 18mo).  A  volume  of  his 
duties  of  this  charge  he  sud<lenlv  died,  Nov.  27,  1858.  Semwfu  preached  in  China  was  also  published  (1851, 
See  Wilson,  Pretb,  /list.  A  Im,  IWU),  p.  159.  ,  ^^'o)-     See  Hcrson,  Missionary  Memorial,  p.  896 ;  New 

_    --  ,  .   t^     1-  u  j«        *•       '  i'ork  Observer.  J  An,  S,\S4H:  Memoirs  of  W.M.I jytcrie 

Lowman,  Moaea   .  leaned  hnRlwh  <«>«ent.ng   ^,^^  ^^^^  „,j  ^^         ,       •'  ^^       ^ 

divine,  was  bom  m  Lon  ion  m  1680,  and  was  educited    ^^^        . .   '  ^         ' ' 

at  Middle  Temple,  and  subsequently  at  Leyden  and  '         *       * 

Utrecht.     In  1710  he  became  minbter  of  a  Presbyte-  '      Low  Sunday,  the  fir8t  S«mday  after  Easter,  so 

rian  congregation  at  Clapham,  Surrey,  where  he  labored    called  because  it  was  customary  to  repeat  on  this  day 

until  his  death  in  1752.     He  was  eminently  skilled  in    some  part  of  the  solemnity  which  was  used  on  Easter 

Jewish  antiquities,  and  is  the  author  of  a  learned  work    day,  whence  it  took  the  luime  of  Low  Sunday,  being  cel- 

on  the  Ciril  Government  of  the  Ilebrevs  (London,  1740,    ebrated  as  a  feast,  but  of  a  tourer  degree  than  Easter  day 

1745, 1816,  8vo) ;  of  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes  of  Revela-    itself. 

tiim  (1737, 1745,  4to;  1791,  1807,  8vo),  of  which  work  j 


..„.  ^  .«»...««»-... ' — Argumefd  from  Prophecy  in  proof  .        ,  .  ....  ^        .         . 

that  Jesus  is  the  .V.#«V,A  (London,  1733, 8vo),  which  Dr.  P*^*^'  of  poetry  in  his  alma  mater.     Entenng  the 

Ritual 
Diss, 

..,.^.w.,,  ^,.  ...  and  three  years  after  to  the  rectory  of  East  Wootlhay  in 

Lowile.  John  Marshall  D.D    a  P"»bytenan  Hampshire.     It  was  in  this  ver>'  year  that  Lowth  pub- 

divine,  was  bom  m  Pittsburg,  Pa^July  16  1817   and  jj^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^j^  ^.^,^^  ^^  ^'^^^  p^^  HebnBorum, 

was  educated  for  two  years  m  Jefferson  CoUege,  Can-  p^^i^.fi^,.  Academical  (Oxon.  1753, 4to;  2d  edit,  with 

onsbufg,  Pa.,  and  afterwards  at  Lafayeti^  Ullege,  Eas-  ^^^^  ^    Michaelis,  (iotting.  1758 ;  Oxf.  17t33 ;  Gotting. 


.      ,       ,       <.  ,„  .  .    English  translation  of  the  first  18  lectures  was  prepared 

after,  accepting  a  caU  to  the  churches  of  Blairstown  and  y^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  Christian  Magazine  (1766-67),  and 
Knowlton  in  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  he  was  ordamed  of  allbv  Dr.(Jregorv  (Lond.1787,1816,1835,1889,1847); 
and  installed  by  Newton  Presbytery  Oct.  18,  843.  In  ^  ^jy  '^^^^  desirable  English  transition  was  prepare<l 
1846  he  accepted  a  call  to  H  ellsviUe,  Ohio ;  subsequent-  j,^  p^^  ^^^^  (Andover,  1829, 8vo).  "  In  these  mas- 
ly  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  then<^  to  Fort  tirlv  and  classical  dissertaticms,- says  (Sinsburg  (in  Kitto, 
o^  ''''"t'"i:7*'^^^?  ^^"^  faithfuUy  until  his  death,  ^  J  .^^  j^  .  j  ^  ^,  >j  «  ^^^^^  ^,^,^  ^,,j  ^.^.j„^^  ^  ^ 
Sept.  26,  1867.  Dr.  Lowne  contnbuted  largely  t(»  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  philosophicallv 
press,  and  wrote  many  preaous  gems  in  poetry  and  ^^y^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^  ^^  characteristics,  of  that  poet*- 
prose ;  he  was  a  man  of  more  than  onhnarj-  gifta,  a  clear,  ^  j„  ^ j^j^.,^  ^y^^  prophets  of  the  O.  T.  clothed  the  li velv 
vigorous  inteUect,  and  sound  judgment ;  he  excelled  m  ^^^^y^  „f  ^^  ,^  ^^^  „^^  ^^  ^1  ^^^^^^^^  f^^,^  ^o^.^j^;^ 
systematic  arrangement,  clear  statement,  and  forcible  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  Abrabanel  and  .\zariah  <le  Rossi  had 
argument.  See  Yi  ilson,  PreA.  Iltst.  Ainu  1868,  p.  1  lo  ^  ^^^^^^y  ^^^  ^^.^  centuries  before  him  the  same  features 
*!•  ..."  of  Hebrew  poetry  [sec  Rossi]  upon  which  he  expatiates, 

ZiOWTle,  Renben,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  inasmuch  as  the  eiihirged  views  and  the  invincible  ar- 
bom  in  Butler,  Pa.,  Nov.  24, 1827,  and  was  etlucated  at  |  j^ments  displayed  in  his  handling  of  the  subject  are 
the  University  of  New  York  City,  where  for  one  year  ,  peculiarly  his  own;  and  his  work  is  therefore  justly  re- 
he  ser\-ed  as  tutor;  studied  theology  at  IVinceton.N.J.;  |  j^arded  bb  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  the 
afterwards  became  principal  of  a  presbyterial  academy  |  Hebrew  poetry.  The  greatest  testimony  to  the  ex- 
in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.;  was  license<l  by  the  Luzeme  ;  traordinan'  merits  of  these  lectures  is  the'thorough  an- 
Presbytery  in  1851,  at  which  time  he  engaged  in  the  aiysis  which  the  celebrated  [Jewish]  philosopher  Men- 
work  of  foreign  missions  among  the  Choctaw  Indians;  delssohn.  to  whom  the  Hebrew  was  almost  vernacular, 
in  1853  he  was  ordained,  and  April  22  sailed  as  mission-  ,  gives  of  them  in  the  BiUvUhek  derschonen  Wissenschaf- 
ary  to  Shanghai,  China.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  ■  t^^  „«</  derfreien  Kiinste,  voL  i,  1756.'*  In  1751  Lowth 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language,  translated  the  Short-   received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  Uni- 


er  Catechism,  and  a  Catechism  on  the  Old-Testament  His- 
tory, into  this  dialect;  devoted  much  time  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Four  Books,  commenced 
by  his  deceased  brother;  he  had  also  nearly  finished  a 


vcrsity  <»f  Oxford  by  diploma.  In  1755  he  went  to  Ire- 
land as  chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  llartingtoii,  then  ap- 
p<»ii)te(l  lord  lieutenant,  who  nominated  him  l)i^hop  of 
IJmerick,  a  preferment  which  he  exchanged  for  a  pre- 


4:ommeHtary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matt/tew  \nChinewvrhen\[t^.nd  of  Durham  and  the  rcctor>'  of  Swlgefield.     In 


lie  died,  April  26, 1860.     See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Aim, 

aaei,  p.  96. 

liCwrie,  Walter  Macon,  a  Presbwerian  mis- 
sionary to  China,  was  bora  In  Butler,  Pa.*,  in  1819  (?), 
^^radoated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1837,  passed  a  the- 
iogicai  course  at  Princeton,  was  ordained  liv  the  Sec- 


17(>6  Dr.  I/>wth  was  appointed  bishop  of  St,  David's, 
whciK«  a  few  months  later  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Oxfonl,  and  thence,  in  1777,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Terrick  in  the  diocese  of  liondon.  In  1778,  only  one 
year  after  his  ap[K>intment  at  I>on<lon,  he  gave  to  the 
public  his  last  and  greatest  work,  Isaiah :  a  neir  Trans- 


Preabyterj  of  New  York,  and  entered  on  his  minis-  i  lation,  with  a  pnliminary  Uisstrtalion,  and  Xotet  Cl3th 
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edit.  1842,  Svd),  Tliis  elegant  and  beautiful  version  of 
the  eTangelical  prophet,  of  which  learned  men  in  every 
part  of  Europe  have  been  unanimous  in  their  eulogiums, 
and  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity,  aimed  *'  not  only  to  give  an  exact  and  faithful 
representation  of  the  words  and  sense  of  the  prophet  by 
adhering  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  treading 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  his  footsteps,  but,  moreover,  to 
imitate  the  air  and  manner  of  the  author,  to  express  the 
form  and  fashion  of  tpe  composition,  and  to  give  the 
English  reader  some  notion  of  the  peculiar  turn  and  cast 
of  the  original'*  In  the  elaborate  and  valuable  Prelim- 
inary Dissertation  where  bishop  Lowth  states  this,  he 
enters  more  minutely  than  in  his  former  production  into 
the  form  and  construction  of  the  poetical  compositions 
of  the  O.  T^  lays  down  principles  of  criticism  for  the 


had  been  president  of  St  John's  College,  and  well  knew 
Lowth's  great  attainments.  He  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, and  presented  him  with  a  prebendal  stall  in  his 
cathedral  at  Winchester  in  1696,  and  with  the  living  of 
Buriton  and  Petersfield  in  1 699.  Dr.  Lowth  died  May  17, 
1732.  Though  less  celebrated  as  a  writer  than  hb  son 
Robert,  he  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
pTofounder  scholar,  and  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  have 
attained  to  as  great  distinction  in  the  Church  as  hb  son 
had  he  lived  as  much  in  the  public  eye,  and,  instead  of 
serving  others  in  the  preparation  of  their  works,  gone 
directly  before  the  people  himself.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  his  modesty,  that,  in  an  estimate  of  hb  scholar- 
ship, we  can  be  just  only  after  a  careful  inquiry  of  the 
amount  and  extent  of  the  assistance  he  fumbbed  to 
the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  upon  whom  Dr.  Lowth, 


improvement  of  all  subsequent  translations,  and  frankly  having  carefully  read  and  annotated  almost  every  Greek 
alludes  to  De  Kos^fs  view  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which  is  and  Latin  author,  whether  profane  or  ecclesiastical,  eft- 
similar  to  his  own.  See  Rossi.  This  masterly  work  pecially  the  latter,  dbpensed  hb  stores  with  a  most 
soon  obtained  a  European  fame,  and  was  not  only  rap-  liberal  hand.  The  edition  of  Clement  A  lexandrmtUf  by 
idly  reprinted  in  England, but  was  translated  into  Ger-  Dr.  (afterwards  archbbbop)  Potter;  that  of  Jotephusy 
man  by  professor  Koppe,  who  added  some  valuable  notes  by  Hudson ;  the  Ecclesicuiical  Hutoricms,  by  Reading 
to  it  (Gritting.  1779-81, 4  vols.  8vo).  It  must  not,  how-  (Cambridge) ;  the  Bibliotheca  BibticOy  were  all  enriched 
ever,  be  presumed  tliat  the  work  did  not  meet  also  with  witb  valuable  notes  from  hb  pen.  Bbhop  Chandler, 
opposition,  so  far  as  the  views  of  the  author  could  lead  of  Durham,  during  the  preparation  of  his  Defence  of 
to  difference  in  opinion ;  and  we  incline  with  Dr.  G.  B.  Chiistianity  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teetament, 
Cheever  to  the  belief  that  Lowth's  ^'only  fault  as  a  sa-  against  the  discourse  of  the  **  Grounds  and  Reasons  of 
cred  critic  was  a  degree  of  what  archbbbop  Seeker  de-  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  in  hb  vindication  of  the 
nominated  the  *  rabies  emendamliy  or  rage  for  textual  "  Defence"  in  answer  to  The  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy 
and  conjectural  emendations.  The  prevalence  of  thb  considered,  held  a  constant  correspondence  with  him, 
spirit  in  hb  work  on  Isaiah  was  the  only  obstacle  that  and  consulted  him  upon  many  difficulties  that  occor- 
prevented  its  attaining  the  name  and  rank,  as  classic  red  in  the  course  of  that  work.  Many  other  English 
in  sacred  hterature,  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  scholars  were  abo  indebted  to  Dr.  William  Lowth's  la- 
Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebretcs"'  {North  bors  for  important  aid.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of 
A  mer.  Her.  xxxi,  376 ;  comp.  here  Home,  Bibl,  Bib.  1839,  his  character  was  that  which  least  appeared  in  Uie 
287).  On  the  death  of  archbishop  Comwallis,  the  pri-  eyes  of  the  world.  His  piety,  dUigence,  hospitality, 
macy  was  offered  to  Dr.  Lowth,  a  dignity  which  he  de-  and  beneficence  rendered  hb  life  highly  exemplary, 
dined  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  family  affile-  and  greatly  enforced  his  public  exhortations.  Berides 
tions.  In  1768  he  lost  hb  eldest  daughter,  and  in  1783  the  Vindication  already  mentioned  above.  Dr.  Lowth 
hb  second  daughter  suddenly  expired  while  presiding  wrote  Directions  for  the  profitable  Reading  of  the  Holy 
at  the  tea-table;  his  eldest  son  was  also  suddenly  cut  ^Scrtp/tfrf^, etc  (1708, 12mo;  7th  edit.Lond.l799,12mo), 
off  in  the  prime  of  life.  Bbhop  Lowth  himself  died  an  excellent  htUe  work,  which  has  gone  through  many 
Nov.  3, 1787.  The  other  and  minor  writings  of  bishop  editions;  and  last,  but  chiefly,  A  Commentary  on  the  pro' 
Lowth,  consisting  of  (I)  Tracts^  belonging  to  hb  contro-  phetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  originally  pablisbed 
versy  with  bishop  Warburton  (q.  v.),  to  which  a  trifling  in  separate  portions  (1714-1725),  and  afterwards  ooUect- 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  book  of  Job  gave  rise : — (2)  ed  in  a  folio  volume  as  a  continuation  of  bbhop  Fatrick*! 
Life  qf  WiUiam  of  Wyckham  (1 758) : — (3)  Short  Intro-  commentary,  and  generally  accompanying  the  oomment- 
duction  to  English  Grammar  (1762).  The  Sermons  and  ary  collected  severally  fnm  Patrick,  Whitby,  Amakl, 
other  Remains  of  Bishop  Lowth  were  publbhed  with  an  and  Lowman  (best  editions  of  the  whole  commentary. 
Introductory  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Peter  HaU,  A.M.  (Lon-  Lond.  1822, 6  vols,  royal  4to ;  Philad.  1860, 4  vob.  impw 
don,  1834, 8vo).  See  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  8vo).  "  Lowth,"  says  Orme  (Bibl,  Bib.),  '^  is  one  of  the 
of  the  late  Bp,  lAncth  (Lond.  and  Gotting.  1787,  8vo) ;  most  judicious  commentators  on  the  prophets.  He  nev- 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  xxix,  765, 902 ;  Gentl,  Magazine,  er  prophesies  himself,  adheres  strictly  to  the  meaning 
Ivii,  Iviii,  etc ;  Kitto,  Journal  of  Sac,  Lit.  i,  94, 295 ;  v,  of  the  inspired  writer,  and  b  yet  generally  evangelic^ 
378;  xvii,  138;  Engl.Cycloj}.».\,\  DtaWng,  Eccles.  Biog,  in  his  interpretations.  There  b  not  much  appearance 
ii,  1873 ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  and  especially  Alii-  of  criticism ;  but  the  original  text  and  other  critical  aids 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Am.  A  uth.  voL  ii,  s.  v.  were  doubtless  closely  studied  by  the  respectable  author. 

Lowth.  Simon,  D.D.,  an  Englbh  non-juring  di-  f^  ^  ^^^^  ^"''^l*'^  .?S"'  and  ... .  is  piof»ounced  by 

vine,  was  bom  in  Northamptonshire  about  1630     In  ,^'*^°P  ^^,"^"  %^^T^^  '"^'^  ?."«*"* 

1679  we  find  him  vicar  of  St,  Cosmus,  a  position  of  ^^^\     ^  ^'f  ofDr.WMtam  i^M  ^  ^ 

which  he  was  deprived  in  1688.    He  died  in  1720.    Dr.  ^l^-^:^;;  Chuf^hmanj^Magazwc,l9^ 

Simon  Lowth  publbhed  Historical  Collections  concerning  ^^^^^  *l\j\: '  .^^T'STTj    '^-  ""  ""' '  -?^* 

Ch.  Affairs  (Lond.  1696, 4to).  besides  several  theologicid  ^"^"^'J^'J'^  18.6;  Hook,  Accfet.  Bu*g  vii,  .6;  AUi- 

treatbes  (1672-1704).     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  ^^"^'  ^'  %1^'  ?!f  ^  T^-  ^  •'^*^'  voL  m  s.  v. ;  Kit- 

Amer.Authors,vo\.i\,B.y.  U>,CycU>p  of  BtbLLtt. vol. u,b. v. 

Loyola,  Ignatius  of,  St.,  or,  with  his  full  Spanish 

^  Low^th,  William,  D.D.,  a  distingubhed  Englbh  name,  Don  Inigo  lAtpez  de  Recalde,  the  fouodCT  of  the 

divine,  father  of  bbhop  Robert  I>)wth,  was  bom  in  Lon-  Jesuits,  was  bora  in  1491,  in  the  Castle  of  Loyola,  which 

don  Sept.  11, 1661.    He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tay-  was  situated  not  far  from  Azpeytia,  in  the  Spanish  prov- 

lors'  School,  whence  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  ince  of  Guipuscoa.     He  was  the  youngest  of  the  eleveoj 

St.  John's  College-,  Oxfbrd,  in  1676,  when  not  yet  14  children  of  Don  Bertand,  Seflor  d*Agues  y  de  Loyol 

years  old;  became  M.A.  in  1683,  and  RD.  in  1688.    His  and  Martina  Saez  de  Balde.     Hb  family 'prided  i' 

Vindication  of  the  Divine  A  uthority  of  the  Old  andNetc  on  belonging  to  the  ancient,  pure  nobility  of  the 

Test.  (Lond.  1692 ;  3d  edit,  with  two  sermons,  1821 ,  12mo),  try,  and  was  distingubhed  for  chivalric  sentiment, 

in  answer  to  Le  Clerc's  attacks  on  the  inspiration  of  ter  receiving  his  first  instmcticni  in  religion  from 

Scripture,  brought  him  prominently  into  notice ;  and  the  aunt,  Dofia  Maria  de  Guevara,  a  fervid  Catholic,  be 

first  to  favor  him  was  bishop  Mew,  of  Winchester,  who  came  a  page  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catlior 
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But  IgnatiuB  had  too  great  a  desire  for  glory  to  be  sat- 
istied  with  court  life,  and,  following  the  example  of  his 
brothers,  who  ser^'ed  in  the  army,  he  resolved  to  become 
a  soldier.  During  the  first  camfMiign  in  which  he  took 
part  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Najara,  a 
small  town  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Biscaya,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  was  partly  attributed  to  his  bravery.  The 
tovm  was  given  up  to  pillage,  in  which  he  took,  howev- 
er, no  part.  His  life  at  this  time,  as  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers says,  was  by  no  means  regular ;  ^  being  more  oc- 
cupied with  gaUantry  and  vanity  than  anything  else,  he 
generally  followed  in  his  actions  the  false  principles  of 
the  world,  and  in  this  wav  he  continued  to  live  until  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  when  God  opened  his  eyea^"  During 
the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  No  vara,  by  the 
French,  he  was,  on  May  20, 15*21,  severely  wounded  by  a 
cannon  ball  in  both  legs.  The  French,  after  taking  the 
place,  honored  his  courage,  and  had  him  transported  on 
a  litter  to  his  native  castle  of  Loyola,  which  is  not  far 
from  Pampeluna.  As  the  first  operation  had  not  been 
successful,  the  leg  had  to  be  broken  again  and  to  be  re- 
set anew.  The  extreme  painfulness  of  this  operation 
brought  on  a  fever  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul,  which  it  was  thought  would  prove 
fatal;  but  this  fever  suddenly  ceased,  and  Ignatius  as- 
cribed his  unexpected  recovery  to  the  miraculous  aid  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  who,  as  he  states,  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  touched  him  with  his  hand,  and  cured 
him  from  his  fever.  But,  notwithstanding  this  belief  in 
his  miraculous  recovery,  Ignatius  remained  imbued  with 
a  worldly  spirit  The  recovery  proved,  however,  not 
to  be  complete,  and  Ignatius,  in  order  to  get  fully  re- 
stored, had  to  submit  to  several  other  painful  opera- 
tions, in  spite  of  all  of  which  his  right  leg  remained  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  other.  While  his  recovery 
was  slowly  proceeding,  he  demanded  novels  for  pastime ; 
but  as  no  books  of  this  class  were  to  be  found  in  the  cas- 
tle, he  received  in  their  stead  a  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  the  Saints.  He  read  this  at  first  without  the  least 
interest  in  the  subject,  «id  only  because  no  other  book 
could  be  found;  but  gradually  his  fiery  imagination 
learned  how  to  derive  food  from  this  reading,  and  a  de- 
termination sprang  up  to  imitate  the  spiritual  combats 
which  he  found  described  in  this  book,  and  to  excel  the 
saints  in  heroic  deeds.  For  a  time  the  reviving  thirst 
of  glory,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  a  lady  of  the  royal 
court,  continued  to  prove  formidable  obstacles,  but  finally 
he  fully  overcame  them,  and  began  the  new  career  upon 
which  be  had  resolved  to  enter  with  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
convent  of  Montserrat,  famous  for  the  immense  con- 
course of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  a  mirac- 
ulous picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  To  conceal  his  de- 
sign, he  pretended  to  make  a  visit  to  his  old  friend  the 
duke  of  Najara,  and  immediately  after  making  the  visit 
dismissed  his  two  servants,  and  took  alone  the  road  to 
Montserrat.  There,  during  three  successive  days,  he 
made  a  general  confession  of  all  the  sins  of  his  life,  and 
Uxtk  the  vow  of  chastity.  Before  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  he  held  a  vigil,  hung  up  his  sword  and 
dagger  on  the  altar,  and  then  repaired  to  Manresa,  a 
mnall  town  situated  about  three  leagues  fmm  Montserrat, 
and  containing  a  convent  of  the  Dominican  order  and  a 
h<«spital  chiefly  for  pilgrims.  Here  he  desired  to  live 
unknown  until  the  pestilence  should  cease  at  Barcelona, 
and  the  opening  of  the  port  should  allow  him  to  cany 
out  his  wish  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land.  He  first  en- 
tered the  hospital,  and  there  practiced  the  austerest  as- 
ceticism, until  it  became  known  that  he  was  a  nobleman, 
when  the  number  of  persons  who  came  to  see  him  from 
curiosity  mduced  him  to  hide  himself  in  a  neighboring 
cave  which  was  known  to  few,  and  which  no  one  had 
yet  dared  to  enter.  The  horrors  of  this  place,  and  the 
Gxuel,  unnatural  asceticism  to  which  he  gave  himself  up, 
produced  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  believed  himself 
alterDAtely  to  be  attended  by  temptations  of  the  devil 
and  to  be  gladdened  by  virions  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
holy  Virgin.    Gradually  he  began  to  be  settled  in  his 


mind,  and  resolved  to  labor  for  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  souls.  He  began  to  speak  in  public  on 
religion,  and  made  the  first  draft  of  his  famous  book  of 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  {Exercitia  Spiritnalia)^  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  claims  to  have  had  divine  aid. 
This  book  has  contributed  more  than  anv  other  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  papal  theocracy  which  has  recently 
been  completed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility.  It  consists  of  meditations,  which  are 
grouped  in  four  divisions  or  weeks.  The  first  week,  af- 
ter an  introductory  meditation  on  the  destiny  of  man 
and  of  all  created  things,  occupies  itself  with  sin,  its 
hideousness,  and  its  terrible  consequences.  The  second 
week  has  for  its  basis  the  meditation  on  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  who  is  represented  as  being  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word  the  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  whose  call  to 
the  spiritual  campaign  all  men  have  to  obey,  and  in 
whose  ser^'ice  every  noble  heart  will  feel  itself  inspired 
to  noble  deeds.  In  a  life-picture  of  Christ  it  is  shown 
how  man  must  prove  himself  in  the  war  for  and  with 
Christ.  The  meditation  then  turns  to  the  mvsteries 
of  incarnation,  to  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  and  his  retired 
life  in  Nazareth.  Here  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of 
Christ  is  interrupted  by  the  meditation  on  the  two  ban- 
ners :  the  horrid  banner  of  the  prince  of  darkness  is  un- 
folded by  the  side  of  the  lovely  banner  of  Christ  before 
the  eyes  of  the  soul,  which  is  eagerly  courted  on  both 
sides.  Returning  to  the  public  life  of  Christ,  which  is 
now  followed  step  by  step,  the  Exercises  prepare  the 
mind  for  finally  determining  the  future  course  of  life. 
During  the  third  week  the  sufferings  and  the  death  of 
the  Lord  are  meditated  upon,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
soul  for  all  the  combats  which  a  resolution  to  lead  a  re- 
ligious life  must  eutaiL  The  subjects  of  the  fourth  week 
are  taken  from  the  mvsteries  of  the  resurrection  and  as- 
cension  of  ChrisL  The  whole  is  concluded  with  a  med- 
itation on  the  love  of  God.  The  book  was  for  the  first 
time  printed  in  Rome  in  1548,  and  on  July  31  of  the  same 
year  approved  by  pope  Paul  III,  and  urgently  recom- 
mended to  the  faithful.  In  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits 
this  book  subsequently  became  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments which  secured  the  thoroughly  military'  discipline 
of  their  order,  as  well  as  of  their  devoted  adherents. 

After  passing  ten  months  in  Manresa,  Ignatius,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1523,  embarked  at  Barcelona  for  the  Holy  Land. 
He  spent  a  few  days  in  Rome,  then  went  to  Venice^ 
w^here  he  embarked  for  Jerusalem  on  July  14,  and 
arrived  there  on  September  4.  It  was  his  wbh  to  re- 
main here,  in  order  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the 
people  of  the  East;  but  the  provincial  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  who  had  been  authorized  by  the  popes 
either  to  retain  the  pilgrims  or  to  send  them  home  again, 
did  not  allow  him  to  stay.  Accordingly,  he  had  to  re- 
turn to  Europe,  and  arrived  in  Venice  in  January,  1524 
In  March  he  was  again  on  Spanish  soil,  and  having  be- 
come convinced  during  his  voyage  of  the  im{)ortance  of 
a  literary  education  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  plana, 
he  entered,  although  33  years  old,  a  grammar-school  at 
BarceloiMi,  where  he  studied,  in  particular,  the  elements 
of  Latin.  Two  years  later  he  went,  with  three  disciples 
whom  he  had  gained  at  Barcelona,  to  the  University  of 
Alcala,  which  a  short  time  before  had  been  founded  by 
cardinal  Ximenes.  Here  he  was,  with  his  companions, 
imprisoned  for  six  weeks,  by  order  of  the  Inquisition,  for 
giving  religious  instruction  without  special  authoriza- 
tion. After  being  released,  he  went,  at  the  advice  of  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  the  University  of  Salamanca  to 
continue  his  studies.  But,  when  there,  he  had  new  diffi- 
culties with  the  Inquisition;  he  resolved  to  leave  Spain, 
and,  not  accompanied  by  any  of  his  disciples,  w^ent  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  w^hero  he  studied  from  February, 
1528,  to  the  end  of  March,  1535,  and  on  March  14, 1538, 
obtained  the  title  of  master  of  arts.  Here  his  plan  was 
fully  matured  to  establish  a  society  of  men  who  might 
aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  religious  ideas.  The  first 
who  was  gained  for  the  pUn  was  Pierre  Lef^vTe  (Petms 
Faber),  who  for  some  time  had  been  his  tutor  in  his  phil- 
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oflophical  8tudie«.    The  second  was  Francis  Xavicr,  a  of  his  failing  health,  he  appointed  father  Nadal  his  u^ 

young  nobleman  of  Novara.    Soon  after  they  were  joined  sLstant,     During  the  followuig  spring  he  believed  him- 

by  the  Spaniards  Jacob  I^mz,  Alphonse  Salmeron,  and  self  to  have  sufficiently  recovered  to  do  without  this 

Nicholas  Alphonse  Bobadilla,  and  the  Portuguese  Simon  support,  but  during  the  summer  of  1556  his  health  broke 

Rodriguez  d*Azendo.    For  the  tirst  time  they  were  called  entirely  down,  and  he  died  on  July  81,1556.    The  only 

together  by  Ignatius  in  July,  1534.     On  August  15,  on  three  wishes  which  he  professed  to  have,  the  approba- 

the  festival  of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mar\',  he  tion  of  his  order  by  the  Church,  the  sanction  of  his  book 

took  them  to  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre,  of  spiritual  exercises  by  the  pope,  and  the  promulgation 

near  Paris,  where,  having  received  the  communion  from  of  the  constitution  of  his  order,  were  fulfilled.     During 

the  hands  of  Lef^vrc,  the  only  priest  in  their  midst,  they  the  sixteen  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  order  until 

all,  with  a  loud  voice,  t<M>k  the  solemn  vow  to  make  a  the  death  of  Ignatius,  the  order  spread  with  a  rapidity 

voyage  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  labor  for  the  conversion  rarely  equalled  in  tlie  history  of  monastic  orders.     Sec 

of  the  infidels  of  the  Holy  Land ;  to  quit  all  they  had  in  Jesuits.     In  1G09  Ignatius  was  beatified  by  pope  Paul 

the  world  besides  what  they  indispensably  needed  for  V;  in  1622  he  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.     llie 

the  voyage;  and  in  case  they  should  find  it  imfjossiblc  Acta  Sanctorum  for  July  31  gives, besides  the  Commfn- 

either  to  reach  Palestine  or  remain  there,  to  throw  them-  tarius  prctciusj  two  biographies  of  Ignatius  —  one  by 

selves  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  offer  him  their  services,  Gonzales,  based  on  communications  received  from  Igna- 

and  go  wherever  he  might  send  them.    As  several  mem-  tins  himself,  and  another  by  Ribadeneira.    Larger  works 

bers  of  the  company  had  not  yet  finished  their  theolog-  on  the  life  of  Ignatius  have  been  written  by  Ribadenei- 

ical  studies,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  reroaiu  at  ra,  Maffei,  and  Orlandini.     There  is  hardly  a  language 

the  university  until  January  25, 1537.     Ignatius  in  the  spoken  which  has  not  furnished  us  a  biography  of  Igna- 

meanwhile  undertook  to  labor  against  the  further  prog-  tins;  in  English  we  have  his  life  by  Isaac  Taylor  and 

ress  of  the  Reformation  in  France;  his  ascetic  practices  by  Walpole.     See  also  Herzog^  Beal-Encykhtp,  vi^  524; 

soon  undermined  again  his  health,  and,  at  the  advice  of  Ranke,  Rom.-Papstef  iii,  BUS ;  Betrospectire  Rev,  (1824), 

his  physician,  he  had  to  return  to  his  native  land,  where  voL  ix ;  and  the  literature  in  the  art.  Jesuits.  (A.  J.  S.) 
he  soon  recovered.    On  Jan.  6, 1537,  he  was  met  at  Ven-        Lo'zon  (AcuZ:wv,  Vulg.  Dfdon)^  one  of  the  sons  of 

ice  by  all  his  companions,  who,  after  his  departure  from  *.  Solomon's  servants"  who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1 

Paris,  had  been  joined  by  Claude  le  Jay,  Jean  Codure,  ggd.  v,  33) ;  the  Dakkon  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  list*  (Ezra 

and  Pasquier  Brouet,     Two  months  later  all  the  mem-  ^-  55.  Xeh.  vii  58). 

bers  of  the  society  were  sent  bv  Ignatius  to  Rome,  he        -    -  -      *./     \    t  ^/     \        or        j     1 

himself  remaining. t  Venice, «  he  tlieved  the  influcn-       ^^bbert(XiB),  Librand(c»)    «  Reformed  clcntv- 

tiid  c«di«al  CW«  (subsequently  po|«,  Paul  IV)  to  be  "«"  •"<>  P!"^"^'  f  ''"."'7 ''  *  ""^l*".  *»  *•""•  « 

unfriemlly  to  him.    The  ^pe,  I'.ul  III,  received  the  Longoworde  Fnestand,  in  1556  «.d  was  educated  at 

.  "^       -T       *•      r         11         1  *u  W  ittcnberg  Umvemty,  where  he  gainetl  great  pcrfec- 

companions  of  Ignatius  favorably,  and  gave  them  per-  .      •    «  u  a  a  i   u    jm-       .1      .^     ^  j    t. 

'    •       ^     u        1  •     J      •    .    u  I  •  u         e\\.  tion  m  Hebrew.    Atterwanis  he  diligentlv  attended  the 

mission  to  be  ordained  priests  by  any  bishop  of  the  ,    ^  ^  ,^  ,     ...  ,  ,  ..  :    xt      !  j 

*-.  *u  I-    i^i      u      A    *u  I   /        -t'    •  1  *u  lectures  at  Geneva,  and  still  later  went  to  Neustadt,  to 

Catholic  Church.     As  the  war  between  v  enice  and  the  ,        *u    o  1  •  •  *•    1       r  t    uu  _*  *u  ^ 

,^  ,    .^  ._     _.. ,    r     T     -*•      *  -^u  u-  hear  the  Calvinistical  professors.    Lubbert  then  entered 

sultan  made  it  impossible  for  Ignatius  to  go  with  his  ^.        .  .  ,  ,  \   .       « .   ^1.   «  *         .  /^« 

.■ompanions  to  Palmine,  Ignatiut,  who  had  again  united  th«  """""y-  «"<»  »«*P««1  •  cal  to  the  RefonBed  C^rch 

.11  the  member,  of  the^^ietv  at  Vicenza,  resolved  to  "^  ""f^"*.'  ^'^^  ••*  removed  to  Embden.    In  1584  be 

go  with  Lefovre  and  Lainez  ti  Rome,  in  order  to  place  **"'  to  F„e«land  aa  preacher  to  the  governor  u,d  depo- 

ihe  services  of  his  societv  at  the  disposal  of  the  ^.pe.  '^^.f  the  provuicial  states,  ud  idso  read  lectnrw,  on  d.- 

Before  separating,  Ignatiis  instructed  all  his  com^n-  '"""'y J\!"?.!?''*'/n"nT  ''u  'U  ^,'.1!  T"^    ■"* 

ions,  ii.  cL  thev  were  asked  who  they  were,  and  to  J*"^"*^  '?*  *'"«  of  D-D- f>;<»"  Heidelberg  Lnivm.ty. 

what  society  they  belonged,  to  reply  that  thev  belonged  "  th*  «>"»«>»«'»'«'  concerning  the  Scriptures  the  pope, 

to  the  Societv  of  Jesu^  a.  thev  had  united  for  a  cL-  *"*  ^"r}''  «"d  «.unci^  he  wrote  ^inat  the  cele- 

Ut  against  heresy  and  vice  under  the  banner  of  Jesus  ?"'*   Ml!!"*'  BelU™.ne.Gretse™s.Soc.nu«,A™^.UN 

Chri^.     On  his  journey  to  R.,me,  Ignatius  claimed  to  'f^  BertiuO orstius^  and  Grotiuss  /•«*a,  OrAw* 

have  had  another  vision  in  the  lonely,  decayed  «.nctu-  "««''«<''«•   . ««  V^'^^^  «»■""•'>••  P<''n««dly,  •«<!  eto- 

^ro»^-:-  -I f  »:«  »,:i..«  r,^.- u«I.,„  -..  i .    u  quentiv  against  all  the  evils  of  his  times,  both  in  the 

ary  of  {:>tona,  about  six  miles  from  Rome,  and  to  have  re-  /,,       i       •      .    x.«.      i»     u         j  .i.       \  ^ 

^i.,^A  „  a:^^*  «-,.«,:..«  ^r  ,i:.r:„«  -:.i  -«  i .  -  t^  »•         a  •  Chureh  and  out  of  it.    He  observed  the  statutes  severe- 

ceived  a  direct  promise  of  di vine  aid  and  protection.    At  ,         ,  .  i.     j       ^     i.«      u  *  %_    j 

Rome  Ignatius  succeeded  in  gaining  the  entire  confi-  .v,  •"'«  «>metimesrefu*«i  rectorships  becau«  of  the  d.- 

denee  of  the  pope.    A  char^  of  heresy  and  sorcer>-,  '»"<=''*'>'  "^  ""f"™f' *  "'""'^    "*  ""^  **  ^"^ 

...  1  u        1*        •    ..  T  •  -T  ecker  Januarv  21, 1625. ' 

which  a  personal  enemy  brought  against  him,  was  easily  •       ' 

refuted,  but  it  was  found  more  diflicult  to  overcome  the       Lubec,  Reformation  in.     See  Hansk  Towns  (m 

opposition  t«  his  projected  order  from  three  cardinals,  by  Supplement), 

whose  advice  the  pope  was  chiefly  guided.  But,  un-  Lubienietski  (Latinized  Li*bieniech:s),  Stanis- 
daunted  by  this  great  obstacle,  as  Helyot  {Histoire  des  las,  of  a  family  greatly  distinguished  in  the  Polish  So- 
Orrfr<?j»  J/wwM/iywf, ed. Migne, ii, 643)  says, "he  contin-  cinian  controversy,  being  the  most  prominent  of  five 
ued  his  urgent  represenUtions  with  the  pope,  and  re-  who  have  become  particularly  identified  with  the  So- 
doubled  his  prayers  to  God  with  all  the  greater  confi-  cinian  movement  in  Poland,  was  bom  at  Cracow  AuguM 
dence,  as,  not  doubting  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  he  23, 1623.  lie  was  minister  of  a  Chureh  at  Lublin  until 
promised  to  God  three  thousand  masses  in  recognition,  driven  out  by  the  arm  of  power  for  his  opinions  in  1657, 
and  thanksgiving  for  the  favor  which  he  hoped  to  oh-  |  when  all  anti-Trinitarians  were  expellcil  from  Poland, 
tain  from  his  divine  Majesty."  The  steady  progress  of  He  went  first  to  Sweden,  and  sought  the  influence  of 
the  Reformation  overcame,  however,  at  laist  the  reluc-  the  Swedish  monarch  for  the  Unitarians,  but  was  sig- 
tance  of  the  cardinals,  and,  by  the  bull  of  Sept.  27, 1540,  nally  disappointed  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
Iteyimim  militant  is  fcclesitfj  the  pope  gave  to  the  new  I  Sweden  and  Poland  at  Oliva.  Lubienietski  found  mure 
onler  the  [>apal  sanction  and  the  name  Society  of  Jesus.  '  favor  at  the  court  of  the  Danes;  he  was  obliged,  how- 
At  the  electi(»n  of  a  general  of  the  new  order  Ignatius  ,  ever,  to  quit  the  capital  because  of  his  able  advocacy 
received  a  unanimous  vote.     He  at  first  declined  to  ac-  '  of  heretical  opinions,  and  the  danger  to  Lutheranism, 


cept;  but  when,  at  a  second  election,  he  was  again  found 
to  be  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  brethren,  and  when 
his  confessor,  the  Franciscan  monk  father  Theodore, 
(krged  him  not  to  resist  the  call  of  God,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept.  He  soon  drew  up  the  constitution  of 
his  order,  which, liowever,  did  not  receive  the  final  sanc- 
tion imtil  after  his  death.    In  Nov.  1554.  in  consequence 


and  he  finally  settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  died  May 
18, 1675.  His  death  is  stated  to  have  been  caused  by 
poison — a  fact  borne  out  by  the  death  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters, and  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife,  after  eating  of 
the  same  dish ;  but  the  Hamburg  magistracy*  neglected 
to  institute  the  investigation  usual  in  cases  of  suddm 
death.     His  theological  works  are  numerous^  and  may 
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be  found  in  S&ndius,  Bibl,  Antitrw.  (Freist  1684),  with 
the  exception  of  the  Historia  Re/ormationis  PoUmUxf^ 
published  in  1685  at  Freistadt,  with  a  life  prefixed.  Of 
Ilia  ftecular  works,  his  Theatrum  Com^icum  has  a  world- 
wide celebrity.  See  Engl,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Krasinski.  Uigt, 
Ref,  in  Poland^  ii,  chap,  xiv ;  Fock,  Der  Soctnianumut 
(Kiel,  1847). 

Lunbim  (Heb.  Lubim',  C^^^lb,  from  the  Arab.,  sig- 
nifying inhabitants  of  a  thirsty  land,  Nah.  iii,  9 ;  "  Lu- 
bims,"  2  Chron.  xii,  3 ;  xvi,  8 ;   also  Lubbim\  D'^sb, 


were  doubtless  the  Lubim  and  kindred  tribes,  particularly 
the  Mashawasha-u  and  Tahen-nu  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments, all  of  whom  appear  to  have  ultimately  taken 
their  common  name  of  Libyans  from  the  Lubim.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  reduced  by  the  £g>'ptians  about 
&C.  1250,  and  to  have  aAerwards  been  driven  inland 
by  the  PhcDuician  and  Greek  colonists.  Now,  thry  still 
remain  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Great  Desert,  and 
even  within  it,  and  in  the  mountains,  while  their  later 
Shemitic  rivals  pasture  their  fiocks  in  the  rich  plainn. 
Many  as  are  the  Arab  tribes  of  Africa,  one  great  tribe. 


•♦Libyans,"  Dan.  xi,43;  Sept,  everywhere  Ai(3vtQ),  the  \  that  of  the  Benl  'All,  extends  from  Eg}'pt  to  Morocco, 
Libyans,  always  joined  with  the  Egyptians  and  Etbio-  i  illustrating  the  probable  extent  of  the  territory  of  the 
plans ;  being  **  mentioned  as  contributing,  together  with  \  Lubim  and  their  cognates.  It  is  pebble  that  in  Ezek. 
Cushites  and  Sukkiim,  to  Shishak's  army  (2  Chron.  xii,  |  xxx,  6,  Lub,  Sib,  should  be  read  for  Chub,  SIS ;  but 
3) ;  and  apparently  as  forming  with  Cushites  the  bulk  1  there  is  no  other  insUnce  of  the  use  of  this  form :  a^ 

are  used  for  one  people,  appar- 

most  probably  kindred  to  the 

not  conclusive.     See  Ciii-b; 

_  _^     the  A.  V.  renders  Phut  •  the 

rndki^eVAfri^'n^tio^untetn^^^^^^  *"^  '"  Ezek.  xxxviii,  5,  -Libya.'"     See 

under  Egyptian  rule,  contributing,  in  the  10th  century 


liC  valuable  aid  in  mercenaries  or  auxiliaries  to  the 
Eg>'ptian  armies,  and  down  to  Nah  urn's  time,  and  a  pe- 
riod prophesied  of  by  Daniel,  probably  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  [see  Antioc'HVS  IV  J,  assisting,  either 
politically  or  commercially,  to  sustain  the  Eg>'ptian 
power,  or,  in  the  last  case,  dependent  on  it.  These  in- 
<lications  do  not  fix  the  geographical  {Kwition  of  the  Lu- 


LlBYA. 


Lnbin,  Angnstiii,  a  French  monk,  was  bom  in 
Paris  Jan.  29, 1624 ;  was  early  admitted  to  the  Order  of 
Reformed  August inian  monks,  became  their  provincial 
at  Bourges,  and  assistant  general  at  Rome.  He  died  at 
Paris  March  7,  1695.  Luhin  had  a  particular  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  benefices  of  France  and  the  abb(*ys  of 
Italy.     He  published  many  learned  works  on  ancient 


bim,  but  they  favor  the  supposition  that  their  territory  and  sacred  geography ;  among  others,  Tabula  ASocrtB 
was  near  Egypt,  either  to  the  west  or  south.  For  more  i  Geographica  (Paris,  1670) : — Marfyrologium  Romanvm, 
precise  informati«)n  we  look  to  the  Egyptian  monuments,  |  cum  tabulis  geographis  ct  notit  historicis  (Paris,  1660) : 
ufmn  which  we  find  representations  of  a  people  called  !  — Table*  gtographique*  pour  le»  Vies  dft  hommt-s  ilhistres 
ReBU  or  Lenu  (R  and  L  having  no  dbtincti(»n  in  hiero-  |  de  Plutargucy  dresses  sur  la  traduction  de  CA  bbe  TttUe- 
glyphics),  who  cannot  be  doubted  to  correspond  to  the  '  mant  (Paris,  1671) : — Clefdu  grand  PouilU  dts  Beueficts 
Lubim.  These  Rcbu  were  a  warlike  people,  with  whom  ;  de  Francct  containing  the  names  of  the  abbeys,  of  their 
Menptah  (the  son  and  successor  of  Rameses  II)  and  |  founders,  their  situation,  etc  (Paris,  1671);  etc  See 
Rameses  III,  who  both  ruled  in  the  13th  century  RC, '  Vupixif  A  uteurt  ecclesiast,  du  dixseptiime  siicle ;  Journal 
waged  successful  wars.     The  latter  king  routed  them  i  des  Savants,  1695,  p.  220. 

with  much  daughter.  The  «alptu«.  ofthc  K™«t  tern-  j_^j  uilhard.  one  of  the  moM  k«ned  Prot«- 
ple  he  ra»ea  at  Thoh«s  now  caUed  that  of  Med  nc  ^^  ^^  ^.,  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Westerned,  in  OldenbuiK. 
AM,  give  u.  rep«»entat.on»  of  the  Rcb.^  «how.ng  that  „^^       ,        '^  ^^^^  ^j,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

thev  were  fair,  and  of  what  is  called  a  Shemitic  tvpe,    u^  ^_^  «j..«««Li  «.-«.  «*  i  «:«o:„  ^.\.^^  u^  .> *  i 

»••  '.i-    r»    1.  J  i'  L  1         rrii  -!•  *•       •  u   1    "C  ^'^  educated  first  at  1,/eipsic,  where  he  prosecuted 

like  the  Berben  ai.d  Kabyle^     THey  are  di^t.nguu.hed   ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^  ,„^  ^^  ^        ^  . 

?  °°r  '^f'  u'  J1-"  f/^    .^  °'  "°^     '  >ne"t  ««-nt  then«  toColognr  After  thi«  he  virited  the 

^pt.  Of  the.r  being  Afncan  there  cm  be  no  re»on-  ^^.^„,  ^i^.^„m„  „,  Helmatadt,  Str^bui^.  Jena.  Blar- 
able  doubt,  and  we  may  a».gn  hem  to  the  coaw  of  the  ^  ^^       „^         ,.^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^ 

Mediterranean,  commencing  not  far  to  the  westward  of  {.^^  ^  .„  ,55,.  ,„j  ,^„  ^.^,„  ,,,^^  ^^,  ^^^,J 

T^^U    W  e  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  ""cen-rie.  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^i,  ;„  ^^^  ^^  univen-if v.    He  died  in 

of  tg>-pt  from  the  monumenta,  but  we  know  that  the  ,        ,^2,.    One  of  hi>  work,  deserves  si^cial  mention. 

kmdred  Mashawasha-u  were  so  emplove<l  by  the  Bu-  1,1    'i^^.^  j^  ^-^ _,..      -      ,.  i-   *    ^  * 

,  ,     .,  L«  1.  c.f  V  1         I*      u  11     r,      .  Phosptioms  de  prima  causa  et  natura  mail,  tractatus 

baMitc  famJy,  to  which  Shishak  and  probably  Zerah  ^^^    ^yW^,,  etc.  (Rostock,  1596,  and  8vo  and 

^  belonged;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  are  j*|^  ;„  fg»,^  ;„  ^^^^^^  ^^  established  two  coetemal 


have  already  shown  that  the  Lubim  are  pnilwibly  the  !  *  •^iJ'     ti«  ..m«^  »».-♦  J^  «,-o  «^»i.:»  .^i„.  i .  •  - 

-_.      .     -    -^             .-        ,    .            „   , ..,'     .  .    ^,  pnnciple.     He  added  that  sm  was  nothing  else  but  a 

Mizraite  Leiiabim  :  if  so,  their  so-oalled  Shemitic  phys-  *    ,,^ '  „  ♦^^.^^i^  „,.*v.:„.,  «„^  .i.«*  ^:„  i.«j  u^  „  „^«^- 

.    ,.             .,.                       ^,        ,T'       ^-  tendency  towards  nothing,  ana  that  sin  had  been  nece^ 


ical  characteristics,  as  represented  on  the  tgjptianmon-  .„'^^^,  ,„  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^  „^„,^  of  good:  and 
un.ent^  affor.1  evidence  of  prea  importance  fi.r  the  m-  ^e  applied  to  this  nothing  all  that  Aristotle  »ys  of  the 
quirer  into  pnmeval  histj.ry  The  mention  in  Mane-  fi„/^,„„.  j,^  ^„  .^^^^  by  Grawer.  but  pub- 
tho's  Dynasties  tha^  under  Necherophes.  or  Nochero-  ,j^^^,  ,  ^  ^^^j,,^^  Apolo.^ia.,\u„  Alb.  Ora^.c- 
chis,  the  first  Mem^*,te  king,  and  head  of  the  third  dy-  j^^^.^  „,^.,^ic,  ( KostocMCOol.  He  Ukewise  pub- 
nasty  (RCcir.  2600),  the  Libyans  revolted  fh|ni  the  ^^^ed  the^i«t  year.  Jractl^t^,  A  ca««,  peccati,  ad 
Egyptians,  but  returned  to  their  allegiance  through  M«,%r«  .<  ,,^,r«is  ««/.«iom,  »,  6«-».«»«,:  See  Go., 
feai,  on  a  wonderful  inc-rease  of  the  moon  may  refer  to  ^^^  7,^.  ^y.  g,,.,^;  „;,,_  ^^_  ^  ^, 
the  Lubim,  but  may  as  pn»bably  relate  to  some  other  ^                  ^       .    ' 

African  people,  i>erhaps  the  Naphtuhim.  or  Phut  (Put).  Lnca,  (iIovaxni  Battista,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 

The  historical  indications  of  the  Eg}'ptian  monuments  bom  at  A^enosa,  Naples,  in  1614.     He  raistd  himself  by 

thus  lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  the  Lubim,  or  primitive  merit  from  poverty  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  Church. 

Libyans,  on  the  African  coast  to  the  westward  of  Egj-pt,  He  became  refert^ndarj'  of  the  two  signatures,  and  au- 

perhape  extending  far  iK^yond  Cyrenaica.    From  the  ditor  of  pope  Innocent  XI,  who  apftointcd  him  cardinal 

earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record,  a  stream  of  Sept,  1,  1681.     Before  entering  the  Church  Luca  liad 

-colonization  has  fiowed  from  the  East  along  the  coast  been  a  lawyer,  and  treatises  on  jurisprudence  form  the 

f  Africa,  north  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  far  as  the  Kllars  greater  part  of  his  works.     He  die<l  at  Rome  Feb.  5^ 

if  Hcrculek    The  oldest  of  these  ■colonists  of  this  region  1683.    His  Theatrum  Vtriiatis  tt  JustV.iop  (1697, 7  vols.) 
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tmta  of  ouion  and  dnl  Uw,  mnd  mi  ray  lagWj  c*- 1 
teem«d.  AmonK  hLi  remuninf;  works  vb  the  (bllow- 
IDg :  Concilium  Tridmlium,  a  rtCHuiime  J.  GaUimarii 
ft  A  ug.  Barboia,  cum  uolti  Cardinaiit  dr  /.uta  (Colour, ' 
1664>.  See  Tiirinttchi,  Sloria  dflla  IMirrnlura  Ilali- 
iiiu,voLviii:  UiKne,  ilitt  dri  Cardiimitr.in  the  E<iry- 
elep.  Ecdttitul. ;  Hoefer,  iVobf.  Biog.  Giairalt,  s.  ». 

XiQC&IMU  or  laQCiann*,  >  diaciple  of  Mmrcion  and 
the  (^^o»t^c^  flonriBhsd  in  Ihe  Ultpr  p«rt  of  the  secoml 
centiuy.  He  denied  the  re«lily  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
u  well  M»  the  inim»t«ri»lity  and  imniort«li(y  of  the  »ouL 
He  reguded  the  touU  of  uiimsla  u  of  [he  wine  kind 
with  thoM  of  men,and  allowed  the  resurreetinn  of  the  fur- 
roer.  He  ia  known  to  hare  been  the  author  of  niimermu 
fatgerieei  among  othera,  the  llinory  oflht  Salirilg  of 
lie  Virgin  Miirg.  the  Prolaatujelum,  or  Hillary  nfjama, 
the  Gaijiil  of  Xietukima.  He  aeenia  (u  have  keen  the 
■ame  heretic  who  ia  aonieliniss  called  Luein),  Lnciui, 
I-tuciiit,  LtnHliui,  /rfOB/iB»,  l,atviM,  Seltueut,  Ciariaui, 
Nexocharidri.  and  Lnmda.  —  Furar,  EnU$.  Did.  a.  v. 
»ee  Schaff,  C*.  Ilitl.  i,  24S.     See  Llciak,  St. 

LacarioB,  CrsiLLLs.    See  CrscL,  Llxab. 

La'caa  (ADiJEdf,Vul|[.'^«u),  a  friend  and  compan- 
ion of  l*aui  during;  hia  impriaoiiment  at  Kome  {1'hiiem. 
-21).  A.D.  57.  He  ia  douUleaa  the  same  aa  Luke,  Ihe 
beloved  pbyijcian,  who  is  aaaociated  with  Demu  in  CoL 
iv,  14,  and  who  remained  faithful  to  the  apostle  when 
others  forsook  him  (2  T\ai.  iv,  11),  on  hia  fiiH  enaniina- 
tiOD  befure  Uk  emperor.  For  (he  f^unda  of  hia  iden- 
tlBcaliiin  with   the  evingeliat   Luke,  aee   the  article 

Llie««DBTtrT(orToiiitsais),a8paniah  tbtologian 

of  St.  Isidore,  and  wm  afterwarda  appointwi  deati>n  of 
Tuy,  in  (iallicia.  In  1227  be  made  a  journey  to  Jetu- 
aalem,  mw  pnpe  GKffirf  IX  in  Italy,  and  alao  Ihe  gen- 
eral of  the  Order  of  FranciBrans.  He  wa«  appoinwd 
biahnp  of  Tuy  in  1239,  and  died  in  12M.  He  wrote  a 
Chronicle  of  Spain,  extending  from  670  to  ViSH  (pub- 
liahe.1  by  SchotC  in  hU  Hitp.  ItL,  FnutcT.  IWSi,  foL,  voL 
iv),  and  a  VUa  et  hitliiria  Irautlaliom*  S,  Itidori,  which 
ia  reproduced  in  the  article  on  that  aaint  in  the  Aela 
Sanrlaram,  April  i.     The  second  part  of  this  work, 

and  luperlicial  allark  against  the  Cathari  (,q.  v.) ;  vain- 
'  ■     '  '     "la  informatii 


la  of  th 


h  of  Frai 


Thii  part  of  Lueaa's  work  wa*  published  separately  by 
Mariana,  under  tbs  inappmpriale  title  of  l.ibri  Irrt  di 
itUtra  rila  ^Jtiqui  roiilrunrtiit  contra  A  Ibigtmium  er- 
mref  (Inf[idst.ll>IS,4to;  reprinted  in  the  HUdiolh.  Fa- 
frvsi  Maxiata.  xzv.  188,  and  in  the  BSJiolheca  I'alnm 
of  Cologne,  xiii,  TH*).  Lucas  also  rejected  as  heretical 
the  view  which  afterwardJi  obtained  of  the  Ihree  persuni 
of  the  Trinity  being  of  different  agrii,  and  auened,  con- 
trarily  \a  the  then  prevailing  notion,  Ihst  Chrint  oughl 
not  to  be  reprtsenled  as  eruciiied  with  the  feel  cniased. 
but  with  Ihe  two  feel  side  by  aiilr,  each  [uenxd  with  i. 
iteparate  naiL — llerzogi^&j^AncyjU.  viii,5aSi.  (J.N. P.) 
IiTicaa,  Fraaolaoaa(nBi'OKNfii8),nneaftbcab1esl 
of  the  KoRian  Caihiilic  theulogiana  of  the  16th  century. 
was  bom  at  Ilruges  in  1549.  He  studied  tbenlugy  al 
Louvain,  and  became  at  once  celebrated  fi>r  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  sacred  languages  and  their  cognate  dialects. 
In  1662  he  waa  appointed  aivhdeai.'Dn  and  dean  of  Iht 
cathedral  of  St.  Umer,  and  there  he  remained  until  hi> 
dMth,Feb.l9, 1619.  As  the  fruits  of  his  great  acholar- 
ahip  he  haa  left  ua  mainly  worka  of  value  in  Biblicaj 
theology.  The  following  deserve  special  mention :  (1) 
the  edition  of  the  BSitia  Regiit  (bniught  out  by  I'lantin. 

Ptulip  II  uf  Spain),  which  Lucas  superinlended.  Ilut 
the  work  by  which  he  is  principally  known  is  (2)  hii 
Commmlariuii:!  QualvorErargrtialAMv.  I606),triiict 
Wai  completed  by  Supplemtntuin  Commeitlar,  n  Luc  ec 
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Joam.  (Antw.  Ifili,  16IS),  a  commentai?  of  do  ordinliy 

meriL  "  Entirely  pasNng  by,  or  alluding  in  the  brief- 
est manner  to  the  myetioal  sense,  and  omitlJng  all  doc- 
irinal  discuwons,  he  explains  clearly  and  concisely  the 
literal  meaning,  illustraling  it  frequently  bum  the  Greek 
and  I^tin  fathers,  as  well  as  from  later  wrirera  of  an- 
Ihuriiy,  though  never  bunlening  hia  pages  with  liala  of 
conflicting  authoritiea.  His  plan  is  a  simple  one,  and 
judiciously  carried  out.  He  chonaea  one  sense,  and  that 
the  one  which  the  aacred  writer  appeared  to  have  had 
in  view,  and  briefly  expoundaand  illualrales  that,  never 
distracting  his  readers  with  varying  interpretationa  only 
mentioned  to  be  isjected.  Lucas  had  no  mean  critical 
aUlity,  and  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac 
was  exact  and  irustworthy.  A  tndy  devotional  spirit 
breathes  through  the  whole."  (8)  f-'olatiimti  in  Haer. 
Bibi  (Antw.  lAKO-SS),  witli  a  careful  summary  of  tha 
various  readings,  which  were  also  appended  to  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  Ihat  ajqieared  from  the  press  of 
Ptentin  with  Emman.  Sa's  notes  (Antw.  1624),  under  the 
title  Ft.  Lam,  Ronum.  carrtcl.  in  Hiil.  ImUm.  luf.  iMff- 
niarii.  (4)  SiuTorun  BibUomm  THi^ai  nliliomt  C<m- 
cunJini'ue(Antw.  I60«,DVols.foL',  best  ed.  Antw.  1642> 
.See  Fabriciiis,  Hitt.  Bihiiatk,  p.  i  and  iii ;  Dupin,  A  alnri 
EtcUiuuI.  </a  dix-fpliimt  Siirlf,  euL  1572 ;  Simon,  /fuL 
Crit.da  Vtrtioatdii  Aiiiiv.7eir. chap. iii;  Hnetcr,  .Viwr. 
Bing.  Ghurab,  voL  xucii,  a.  v. ;  Kilto,  t^fyp.  SOL  Lii. 

first  examina-  I  Lacai.  BJchatd,  an  English  clergyman  and  mor- 
la  of  his  iden-  I  alis),  was  bom  in  1648  in  Radnnnhire,  Wales,  entered 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1G64,  and,  after  taking  hia 
degree,  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  leaching.  He 
finally  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  vicar  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  London,  in  lfi83.  In  1696 
he  became  prebend  of  Westminster.  Blindnen  afflicted 
him  in  hia  later  years.  He  died  in  June,  1715,  al  Lon- 
don. He  pnblished  a  number  of  occasional  sermans 
(1683-1704;  3d  edit.  1710,  2  vols.;  1712-lti-17,  S  vols.; 
and  2d  ed.  1 722,  8  vols.).  Among  his  devntional  tm- 
lises  Ihe  following  are  highly  recommended  by  such 
critics  OS  Knox,  dean  Slonbope,  bishop  Jebb,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele,  and  Dr.  Doddridge :  Inquiry  aflrr  Happmat 
(I68S,  1  vols.)  -.—Pratiiral  Chriiliamly,  or  an  Ami¥nl 
of  Ike  llutineu  ichirk  Iht  Gotprl  enjoiai.inlK  Ikt  MoHrrt 
lo  il,  etc.  (6lh  edit  1700;  last  edit.  1888).  8e«  Wood, 
.-1  Ikn.  Ozon. ;  AUibone,  Dirt,  of  A  ulhort,  a  ▼. 

Luce,  Abraham,  a  Presbvl«rUn  minister,  was  bnm 
at  NorlhTille.Long  Island,  N.V.,Uarch  13, 1791 :  studied 
at  Clinton  Academy.  Rosthampton,  and  afterwards  the- 
ology with  the  Krv.  Jonathan  Hunting,  of  Souihold,  and 
Kev.  Dr.  Aaron  Woolworth.  of  Bridgehamplon,  U  I„  and 
.also  with  Prof,  Porter,ofAndoTcr,Mass.  In  1612  be  waa 
,  licensed  by  the  Long  Mind  rresbytery,  and  in  181.1  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Westhampton.  He  was 
chosen  for  three  consecutive  yeeistn  represent  Ifar  Pres- 
bvlery  in  the  fieneral  Assembly,  and  was  a  great  manr 
ti'mEs  elected  moderator.  He  died  Oct.  S3,  IBSa.  Ur. 
Luce  was  s  man  of  flne  abilities,  and  superior  aa  an  ei- 
ecntive  officer.  He  held  a  high  place  in  the  ateem  aitd 
'  conHdcnce  of  his  miniateria]  brethren,  and  waa  always 
!  placed  first  on  responsible  commisoinns  and  eommituei. 
.  See  Wilson,  Prui.  Hitl.  A  Im.  1867,  p.  31 1. 
I  tiucemaiinm  {Xv^ya-j-ia),  a  nama  giren  to  the 
evening  service  uf  the  ancient  Church,  becauK  ere  it 
began  it  was  usually  dusk,  and  the  place  hod  Id  be 
lighted  up  with  lamps.  See  Kngbam,  Amlifa.  Ckrii- 
|fius(;AurcA,bk.xiii,ch.ix,57.  SeeHoURS;  VeHfeW. 
i  Lncla,  St.,  a  Roman  Catholic  oainl  of  the  3d  or  lbs 
I  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  ia  said  to  have  been  of  a 
noble  Sicilian  family.  Her  legendary  history  ia  aa  M- 
lowB.  Haviag  gone  on  a  lulgrimage  with  ber  aanthet 
to  the  grave  of  SU  Agatha  fur  Ihe  leatmmtion  of  the  tat- 
ter's health,  she  resolved  to  become  ■  mm.    Her  molbet 
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when  brought  before  the  judges,  and  was  condemned  to 
enter  a  brothel ;  but  when  Paschasius  gave  the  order  to 
take  her  thence  it  was  found  impotwible  to  move  her 
from  the  spot,  even  though  yokes  of  oxen  were  employed 
to  draw  her.  Paschaaius  now  attempted  to  bum  her, 
and  had  boiling  pitch  and  oil  poured  on  her,  but  in  vain ; 
he  then  ran  her  through  with  a  sword,  when  she  proph- 
esied the  downfall  of  Diocletian,  the  death  of  Maxiroian, 
and  the  arrest  and  death  of  Paschasius.  She  died  after 
partaking  of  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the  spot  a 
church  was  afterwards  erected.  Her  life  is  contained 
in  Laurent ius  Servius's  Deprobatis  Sanctortim  hUtoriU^ 
Dec  IB,  and  in  a  number  of  martyrologues,  but  it  has 
often  been  attacked  as  spurious  even  by  Romanists,  and 
is  therefore  not  found  in  the  A  eta  Sanctorum,  She  is 
commemorated  on  Dec.  13.  —  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop, 
viii,  496 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexihm,  a,  v. 

Lucian  (AovKiav6i:)j  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetori- 
cian, the  Voltaire  of  Cirecian  literature,  was  bom  at  Sa- 
mosata,  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  Syrian  province  of  Commagene.  We  possess  no 
particulars  respecting  his  life  on  which  any  reliance  can 
jje  placed  except  a  few  scattered  notices  in  his  own 
writings.  From  these  it  appeiirs  that  he  was  bom  about 
the  latter  end  of  Trajan's  reign  (A.D.  68-117),  that  he 
lived  under  both  the  Antouines,  and  died  about  the  end 
of  the  2d  centur>'.  His  parents,  who  were  in  humble 
circumstanceH.  placed  him  with  his  maternal  uncle,  a 
sculptor,  in  order  to  learn  statuary ;  but  he  soon  quitted 
this  trade,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
He  afterwards  [iracticed  at  the  bar  in  Syria  and  Greece ; 
but,  not  meeting  with  much  success  in  this  profession, 
he  resolved  to  settle  in  Gaul  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
where  he  soon  obtained  great  celebrity  and  numerous 
scholars.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in  Gaul  till  he 
was  about  fortA*,  when  he  gave  up  the  profession  of  rhet- 
oric, after  having  acquire<l  considerable  wealth.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  we  find  him  travelling  about 
frvim  f>lace  to  place,  and  visiting  succewively  Macedonia, 
Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia.  The  greater 
part  of  his  time,  however,  was  passed  in  Athens,  where 
he  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Demo- 
nax,  a  philosopher  of  great  celebrity,  and  where  he  prob- 
a))ly  wrote  most  of  his  works,  which  principally  consist 
of  attacks  upon  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  his  age. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  held  a  lucrative 
public  office  in  Egypt,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  emperor  Commodus.  The  account  of  his  being 
torn  to  death  by  dogs  for  his  attack  on  the  Christian  re- 
ligion rests  on  no  credible  authority,  and  was  probably 
invented  by  Suidas,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  ear- 
liest to  relate  it. 

The  writings  of  Lucian,  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  are 
in  a  remarkably  pure  and  elegant  Greek  f^yle,  free  fn>m 
the  false  ornaments  and  artificial  rhetoric  which  char- 
acterize most  of  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries. 
Modem  critics  have  usually  given  him  his  full  mee<l  of 
praise  for  these  excellences,  and  have  also  deservedly 
admired  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  his  great  talent  as  a 
writer,  and  the  inimitable  ease  and  flow  of  his  dialogue ; 
tkit  they  have  seldom  done  him  the  justice  he  deser\'es. 
They  have  dther  represented  him  as  merely  a  witty 
and  amusing  writer,  but  without  any  further  merit,  or 
else  they  have  attacked  him  as  an  immoral  and  infidel 
author,  whose  only  object  was  to  corrai)t  the  minds  of 
liis  readers,  and  to  throw  ridicule  upon  all  religion.   But 
these  opinions  appear  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  a  mis- 
t^en  and  one-sided  view  of  the  character  of  Lucian, 
^uid  an  intent  to  utterly  ignore  the  peculiarities  of  the 
X^ricMi  in  which  he  flourished.     He  seems  to  us  to  have 
^-ndeavored  to  expose  all  kinds  of  delusion,  fanaticism, 
«^nd  imposture;  the  quackery  and  imposition  of  the 
(^^riesta,  the  fully  and  absurdity  of  the  superstitious,  and 
•^jipecially  the  solemn  nonsense,  the  prating  insolence, 
nd  the  immoral  lives  of  the  philosophical  charlatans  of 
is  day  (see  bis  Alexander),     Lucian  may,  in  fact,  be 
OS  the  Aristophanes  of  his  age,  and,  like  the 


great  comic  poet,  he  had  recourse  to  raillery  and  satire 
to  accomplbh  the  great  objects  he  had  in  view.  His 
study  was  human  character  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  furnished  ample  materials  for 
his  obser\'ation.  Many  of  his  pictures,  though  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  own  days,  are  true  for  ev» 
ery  age  and  country.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  men*^ 
tion  the  essay  entitled  On  (hose  who  nerve  the  Great  for 
Hire,  If  he  sometimes  discloses  the  follies  and  vices 
of  mankind  too  freely,  and  occasionally  uses  expressions 
which  are  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  morality,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  every  author  ought  to  be'  judged  by 
his  standard  of  religion  and  morality.  The  charac- 
ter of  Lucian's  mind  was  decidedly  practical ;  he  was 
not  disposed  to  believe  anything  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  its  tmth,  and  nothing  that  was  ridiculous  or 
absurd  escaped  his  raillery  and  sarcasm.  The  tales  of 
the  poets  respecting  the  attributes  and  exploits  of  the 
gods,  which  were  still  firmly  believed  by  the  common 
people  of  his  age,  were  especially  the  objects  of  his  sat- 
ire and  ridicule  in  his  dialogues  and  in  many  other  of 
his  works.  That  he  should  have  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians in  common  with  the  false  systems  of  the  pagan 
religion  will  not  appear  surprising  to  any  one  who  con- 
siders that  Lucian  probably  never  took  the  trouble  to 
inquire  into  the  doctrines  of  a  religion  which  was  almost 
universally  despised  in  his  time  by  the  higher  orders 
of  society,  who  did,  indeed,  ^-isit  with  ridicule  all  re- 
ligious belief.  Says  (libbon  (Harpers*  edit,  i,  36),  **  We 
may  be  well  assured  that  a  writer  conversant  with  the 
world  would  never  have  ventured  to  expose  the  gods 
of  his  country  to  public  ridicule  had  they  not  already 
been  the  objects  of  secret  contempt  among  the  pol- 
ished and  enlightened  orders  of  society.'*  Volaterra- 
nus,  indeed,  affirmed,  but  without  stating  his  authority, 
that  Lucian  a|)ot>tatized  from  Christianity,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  say  he  had  gained  nothing  by  it  but  the 
cormption  of  his  name  from  Lucius  to  Lucianus.  So 
also  the  scholiast  on  the  Peregrimu  calls  him  irapafia- 
rfjc,  while  the  scholiasts  on  the  Ver(e  llutoria  and  oth- 
er pieces  frequently  apostrophize  him  in  the  bitterest 
terms,  and  make  the  most  far-fetched  and  absurd  chaiges 
against  him  of  ridiculing  the  Scriptures.  These  accusa- 
tions of  blasphemy,  however,  could  l)e  made  only  against 
an  apostate,  and  such,  it  is  now  well  established,  Lucian 
was  not.  Bom  of  pagan  parents,  he  led  the  life  of  a 
pagan  philosopher  of  the  2d  centur}*,  when,  as  Gibl>on 
teIU>  us,  ^  the  ingenioiu  youth  who,  fnim  every  part, 
resorted  to  Athens,  and  the  other  seats  of  learning  in 
the  Roman  empire,  were  alike  instructed  in  ever>'  school 
to  reject  and  to  despise  the  religion  of  the  multitude'' 
(i,36).  Lucian  is  no  more  amenable  to  the  charge  of 
blasphemy  than  Tacitus  or  any  other  profane  author, 
who,  from  ignorance  of  the  Christian  religion,  has  l>een 
le<l  to  vilify  and  misrepresent  it.  The  charge  might  be 
urged  with  some  color  against  Lucian  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  dialogue  entitled 
Phihpatris.  A  sneering  tone  per\'ades  the  whole  piece, 
which  betrays  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  Christianity 
that  it  could  hanlly  have  been  written  but  by  one  who 
ha<l  been  at  some  time  within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
Some  eminent  critics,  and  among  them  Fabriciiis  {Bth" 
lioth.  Grtecat  v,  344)  [e<l.  Harles]),  have  held  Lucian  ac- 
countable for  tliis  production,  but  it  is  now  pretty  gener- 
ally admitted  not  to  be  from  his  pen.  (Compare  Ciesner, 
De  Altate  et  A  uctore  Phihpatridis,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  piece  could  not  have  been  Lucian's ;  and  many 
considerations  are  brought  forward  which  render  it  very 
probable  that  the  work  was  composed  in  the  reign  of 
Julian  the  Apostate.  Compare  Neander,  Church  Hit' 
toryt  ii,  89,  note  5.) 

The  works  of  Lucian  may  be  divided  into,  L  Rhb- 
TORiCAi- — Yltpi  rov  iwnviov,  Sonmium  seu  Vita  Luci" 
am:  'Hpcforo^f  Herodotvs  sire  Aitiorif  Zci'^cc,  Zeuxit 
sive  Antiochus;  'Apfiovi^rjQ,  Harmonides;  2!c}''^i|(  ^ 
npotivo^,  Sqftha;  'Irriria^  ^  BaXaviioVf  Hippiat  itu 
Balmum;  IlpoaXaXia  ii  Atovwro^f  Bacchus ;  HpoaXo- 
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V(a  fi  'UpaKXrjCy  Tfercules  Gallictu;  Tlipl  rov  ^Xirrpoi; 
ft  rwv  KVKinav,  Dt  Kltctro  seu  CygnU ;  Tlepi  rov  oIkov, 
De  Domo ;  IIcpi  rwv  ^cipa^wv,  Dt  DipsadibuM ;  Tvpav- 
voKTOvog,  Tyrarmicida  (perhaps  spurious) ;  'ATronypur- 
rofUvoQy  A  bdicatug  (attributed  sometimes  to  Libanius) ; 
^dXaptv  irpotTOi'  Kai  civrtpo^y  Phalaria  prior  et  alter ; 
Mi'i'af  iyKwfiiov^  Kncomium  Afiuca;  UarpicoQ  iyKw- 
fuovj  PairicB  Encomium,  II.  Critical  Works.— Ai«i/ 
^ufvriivTtuVf  Judicium  VoctUium;  Ac^t^avijc*  I^xipha- 
mM  (considered  by  some  as  directed  against  the  Onomas- 
(icon  of  Pollux,  by  others  against  Athen»us) ;  11  wc  itX 
iaropiav  ffuyypat^nv^  Quomodo  Nistoria  ait  corucriberi' 
da^  the  best  of  Lucian's  critical  works;  'Pfjropiuv  ^tda« 
ffJcaXoCf  Rhetorum  Preceptor;  ^tvcoXoyiffTni;^  Pseudo^ 
logigta;  ^rjfiotr^ivovi;  iyKutfuov,  DemostJienis  Encamp- 
vm  (rejected  by  some  as  spurious);  "^ivcotrotfuoTii^, 
Pseudtnophiita  (also  attacked,  and  on  better  grounds 
than  the  preceding).  III.  Biographical  Works.— 
'AXUav^poc  fi  ^tudofiatTic,  Alexander  aeu  Pteudo' 
mantis;  ArifiuvaKTo^ (3iog,  Vita  Demonactis;  and  Ilfpi 
rriQ  Utptypivov  r«X«i»r»;c,  />«  Morie  Peregrinu  This 
last  work,  containing  an  account  of  the  life  and  voluntary 
auUMla-fe  of  Peregrinus  Proteus,  a  fanatical  cynic  and 
apostate  Christian,  who  publicly  burnt  himself  from  an 
impulse  of  vainglory  about  A.D.  165,  is  really,  for  us,  the 
most  important  work  under  consideration;  for  Lucian 
here  discharges  his  satire  upon  Cynicism  and  Christi- 
anity. PercgrinuH,  a  perfectly  contemptible  man,  after 
having  committed  the  commonest  and  grossest  crimes 
— adultery,  sodomy,  and  parricide— joins  the  credulous 
Christians  in  Palestine,  cunnuigly  imposes  on  them,  soon 
rises  to  the  highest  repute  among  them,  and,  becoming 
one  of  the  confessors  in  prison,  is  loaded  with  presents 
by  tlicm,  in  fact,  almost  worshipped  as  a  god,  but  is  after- 
wards excommunicated  for  eating  some  forbidden  food 
(probably  meat  of  the  idolatrous  sacrifices),  then  casts 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Cynics,  travels  about  every- 
where in  the  filthiest  style  of  that  sect,  and  at  last,  idx>ut 
the  year  165,  in  frantic  thirst  for  fame,  plunges  into  the 
flames  of  a  funeral  pile  before  the  assembled  populace 
of  the  town  of  Olympia  for  the  triumph  of  philosophy. 
"Perhaps  this  fiction  of  the  self-burning,"  says  Dr.Schaff 
(^Church  I/iston/y  i,  189),**  was  meant  for  a  parody  on  the 
Christian  martyrdom,  possibly  of  Polycarp,  who  about 
that  time  suffered  death  by  fire  at  Smyrna.  ...  An  Epi- 
curean worldling  and  infidel,  as  Lucian  was,  could  see 
in  Christianity  only  one  of  the  many  vagaries  and  fol- 
lies of  mankind,  in  the  miracles  only  jugglery,  in  the 
belief  of  immortality  an  empty  dream,  and  in  the  con- 
tempt of  ilcath  and  the  brotherly  love  of  the  Christians, 
to  which  he  was  constrained  to  testify,  a  silly  enthusi- 
asm." We  certainly  find  in  Lucian  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  impartiality  and  injustice.  Wn>ngly  inter|)re- 
ting  rather  than  misrepresenting  the  Christian  belief,  he 
treats  its  advocates  oftener  with  a  compassionate  smile 
than  with  hatred.  He  nowhere  urges  persecution.  He 
never  calls  Christ  an  impostor,  as  C-elsus  does,  but  a 
" crucified  sophist"  a  term  which  he  uses  as  often  in  a 
good  as  in  a  bad  sense.  But  then,  in  the  end.  both 
the  Christian  and  the  heathen  religions  amount,  in  his 
view,  to  imposture;  and  there  is  in  all  his  writings, 
says  Pressenst*  {Early  Years  of  Christianityy  ii  [N.  Y. 
1871, 12mo],  454),  "scarcely  a  page  which  is  not  an  in- 
sult to  religion  in  itself.  That  by  which  he  is  mainly 
distinguished  is  what  may  l)e  called  his  universal  impi- 
ety, his  contempt  of  all  greatness,  goodness,  or  glor\\ 
He  was  the  mort  acc(»mpiwhed  di^riple  of  the  nil  admi- 
rari  school,"  and  hence  he  has  most  aptly  been  termed 
the  Voltaire  of  his  day  (^c<>m|Mire  Hagenbach,  Kirchen- 
ge$ch.  (L  e.rsten  sechs  Jahrh.  [I^eipsic,  1869  J  p.  161).  It 
remains  a  question  simply  whether  in  these  contemptu- 
ous exhibitions  of  all  religi(»n  he  aimed  merely  to  satir- 
ize the  failings  of  the  advocates  of  religi<»us  l>elicf,  or 
whether  he  actually  himself  believed  nothing.  The  lat- 
ter must  certainlv  Ik;  doubted  when  we  consider  his 
expose  of  Pyrrhonism  (q.  v.) ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
accept  as  most  just  the  treatment  he  has  received  at  the 


hands  of  Thomas  Dyer,  in  Smith,  Did,  of  Gr,  and  Rom, 
Biog,  and  Mythol,  ii,  814,  ooL  ii,  based  on  Lucian's  own 
statement  in  his  'AXicvc  (§  20),  and  in  his  AUxctnder  (§ 
54),  where  he  indignantly  spurns  the  charge  of  immoral- 
ity brought  against  him.  Mr.  Dyer  concedes  that  Luci- 
an was  "  a  hater  of  pride,  falsehood,  aii<l  vainglory,  and  an 
ardent  admirer  of  truth,  simplicity,  and  all  that  is  natu- 
rally amiable.'*  (Comp.  however,  the  dissertations  by 
Krebs,  De  Malitioso  Lucitmi  Consilio  Religionem  Chruh. 
tianam  scurrili  dicacitaie  vanam  et  ridiculam  reddendi 
[  Opusc,  A  cad,  p.  308  sq.],  and  Eichstadt,  Lucianus  ntmt 
scriptis  suia  adjuvare  vobierU  Religionem  Chn'stianam 
[Jena,  1822].)  IV.  Romances. — Under  this  head  may 
be  classed  the  tale  entitled  Aovkioq  i)  "Ovo^,  Lucius  sire 
AsinuSy  and  the  'AXri^ovf^  loropiaQ  \6yo<;  a'  Kai  /T, 
Vera  Historite,  The  adventures  related  in  the  latter 
work  are  of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  but  show  great 
fertility  of  invention.  It  was  composed,  as  the  author 
tells  us  in  the  beginning,  to  ridicule  the  authors  of  ex- 
travagant tales,  including  Homer's  Odyssey ^  the  Indira 
of  Ctesias,  and  the  wonderful  accounts  of  lambulus  of 
the  things  contained  in  the  great  sea.  The  adventure 
with  the  robbers  in  the  cave  is  thought  to  have  sug- 
gested the  well-known  scene  in  Gil  Bias,  That  the 
Verm  IJistorice  sup[)lied  hints  to  Rabelais  and  Swift  is 
sufiScienily  obvious,  not  only  from  the  nature  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  fiction,  but  from  the  lurking  satire, 
y.  DTALOot'E.H. — These  dialogues,  which  form  the  great 
bulk  of  his  works,  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit, 
and  are  treated  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  style, 
from  seriousness  down  to  the  broadest  humor  and  buf- 
foonery. Their  subjects  and  tendencies,  too,  vary  con- 
siderably. Still  we  may  divide  them  into  three  classes : 
first,  those  which  are  more  exclusively  directed  against 
the  heathen  my thologj' ;  next,  those  which  attack  the 
ancient  philosophy ;  and,  lastly,  those  in  which  both  the 
preceding  objects  are  combined,  or  which,  having  no 
such  tendency,  are  mere  satires  on  the  manners  of  the 
day,  ami  the  follies  and  \4ces  natural  to  mankind.  In  the 
first  class  may  be  place<l  llpopri^fix  fi  KavKatroc,  Pro^ 
metheus  seu  Caucasus;  'Ei^aXioc  AioXoyoi,  Dei  Marini; 
Ztvc  'EXeyxop^voQy  Jupiter  Confutatus;  Xti}^  rpayycoc, 
Jupiter  Tragredusy  which  strikes  at  the  very  existence 
of  Jupiter  and  that  of  the  other  deities;  9ewv  iccXi^ia, 
Deorum  Concilium ;  Td.  wpof  Kpovov,  Saturnalia.  To 
the  second  class  belong  Biutv  7rpn<rif ,  Vitarum  A  uctio : 
in  this  humorous  piece  the  heads  of  the  difTerent  sects 
are  put  up  to  sale,  Hermes  being  the  auctioneer.  The 
'AXitt'if  ^  'AvafltovvTfi,  Piscator  seu  Retirisrentes,  is  a 
sort  of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  Lucian's  best  dialogues;  Ep^iiirc/ioc  is 
chiefly  an  attack  upon  the  Stoics,  but  its  design  is  aim 
to  show  the  imiH)Rsibility  of  becoming  a  true  philoso- 
pher ;  EorovxoCy  Eunuchus ;  ^tXo^tv^fiQ^  on  the  love 
of  falsehood  natural  to  some  men  purely  for  ita  own 
sake.  Some  commentators  have  thought  that  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  were  alluded  to  in  §  18  and  §  16,  but  this 
does  not  seem  probable;  the  Apavhai,  Fugifirij  is  di- 
rected against  the  Cynics,  by  whom  Lucian  seems  to 
have  been  attacked  for  his  life  of  Peregrinus :  £i>/<vo- 
mov  Ti  Aairi^aiy  Ctmrivium  seu  IxxpithtB,  is  one  of  Lu- 
cian's most  humorous  attacks  on  the  philosophers^  The 
third  and  more  miscellaneous  class,  containing  scnne  of 
his  best,  includes  Tt/iiuv  j\  pttrav^pwKOf:,  Timon^  which 
may  perhai>s  be  regarded  as  Lucian's  masterpiece.  The 
Ndcpijcoi  ^laXoyoi^  Dialogi  Afortuorum^  are  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  all  Lucian's  work&  The  subject  afTords 
great  scope  for  moral  reflection,  and  for  satire  on  the 
vanity  of  human  pursuitA.  Among  modem  nhnters 
thcite  dialogues  have  lK>en  imitated  by  Fontenelle  and 
lord  Lyttelton.  The  Mi-vtiriroQ  ^  StKitoftatTtiay  \e^ 
cy(»na7itei(iy  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead:  it  wants,  however,  Lucian's  pungency,  and  Du 
Saul  thought  that  it  was  written  by  Menippiu  himself 
The  'lirapo/ifvurTrof  ij  'lV«pv«0«Xoc.  IcarO'Memppus, 
on  the  c(»ntrary,  is  in  Lucian's  best  vein,  and  a  master- 
piece of  Arist  ophanic  h  umor.    Xapw  $  *  ni^KoirovynCi 
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ContemplanteSf  is  a  very  elegant  dialogue,  but  of  a  graver  |  mns,  T.  Moms,  J.  Micyllus,  are  deserving  of  praise ;  this 
turn  than  the  preceding;  it  is  a  picture  of  the  smallneflB  |  is  not  the  case  with  that  of  Vincent  Obsopceus.  Tlie 
of  mankind  when  viewed  from  a  philosophic  as  well  notes  by  Sambucus  are  considered  of  no  account,  but 
as  a  physical  height.  I1ie  Kara^Xoi/i*  fi  Tupavi'oc,  i  those  of  Gilbert  Cousin  are  highly  esteemed.  In  1780 
Kataplus  sire  Tyrannuty  is,  in  fact,  a  dialogue  of  the  '  the  distinguished  philologist,  Tib.  Hemsterhuys,  began 
dead.  'Ovupog  ?/ ' WtKTpvutVf  iSomnium  »eu  GaUuSy  just-  \  to  print  his  excellent  edition ;  but  dying  in  173(),  before 
ly  reckoned  among  the  best  of  Lucian's.  Aiy  Kartjyo-  i  a  quarter  of  it  had  been  finished,  the  editorship  was  a»- 
liov^kvo^y  hi*  A  ccusatuij  so  called  from  Lucian's  being  '  signed  to  J.  F.  Keitz,  a  much  less  capable  man :  it  ap- 
arraigncd  by  Rhet^tric  and  Dialogue,  is  chietly  valuable  ,  peared  at  Utrecht  in  1748  (4  vols.  4to;  republibhed  by 
for  the  information  it  contains  of  the  authors  life  and  \  Schmidt,  at  Mittau«  1776-1780,  8  vols.  8vo).  This  edi- 
literary  pursuits.  We  may  here  also  mention  the  Kpo-  I  tion  contains  a  lai^  number  of  valuable  notes ;  the  last 
vocroAtafV,  CronO'Soionj  and  the  'EirurToXai  Kpovccai,  \  volume  is  a  lexicon.  A  much  e8teeme<l  edition  is  that 
Epistoia  SatunuilcSi  which  turn  on  the  institution  an(l ;  of  Deux-Ponts,  1789-d3, 10  vols.8vo,  which  is  a  careful 
customs  of  the  Saturnalia.  Among  the  dialogues  which  >  reprint  of  Ilemsterhuys's  edition,  the  lexicon  being  re- 
may  be  regarded  as  mere  pictures  of  manners,  without  \  placed  by  an  index,  and  the  10th  volume  containing  the 
any  polemical  tendency,  may  be  reckoned  'Epturec ;  <  various  readings  compiled  by  Belin  de  Ballu  fmm  the 
'Erai^ucoj  AcoXoyoc,  IHahtgi  MeretricU;  If Xoiov  i"/  £»'-  ■  MSS.  in  the  Koyal  Library  of  Paris.  In  1800  Schmie- 
Xac,  Navigium  teu  vota.  Among  the  dialogues  which  ,  der  published  at  Halle  a  text  without  translation,  with 
cannot  be  placed  in  any  of  the  above  three  classes  are  i  various  readings  compiled  from  the  libraries  of  France 
the  EtKovti,  Imagines  J  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  |  and  Germany.  There  were  to  appear  commentaries  in 
addressed  to  a  concubine  of  Verus,  and  which  Wieland  ,  connection  with  it,  which,  however,  were  not  published, 
conjectures  to  have  been  intended  for  the  wife  of  Mar-  j  This  edition  is  much  ehteemed,  although  some  of  the 
cus  Antoninus;  Yirip  rtov  EiVoviuv,  Pro  ImaginibuSy  a  various  readings  are  thought  to  have  been  collected 
defence  of  the  preceding,  with  the  flattery  of  which  the  '  without  sufficient  care.  The  edition  of  Lehmann  (Lpz. 
lady  who  was  the  subject  of  it  pretended  to  be  displeased.  \  1821-31, 9  vols.  8vo),  with  a  large  number  of  notes,  is  of 
T(;^a(>ic,  Toxarisy  on  friendship;  *AvdxapaiQy  Anachar-  great  use  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  text.  A 
$i»,  an  attack  upon  the  Greek  gymnasia;  Ilfpi  hpxvoi-  \  much  esteemed  edition  is  that  of  C.  Jacobitz  (Lpz.  1887- 
wf,  /^  Saltatione:  this  piece  is  hardly  worthy  of  Lu-  41,4  vols.8vo) ;  the  text  was  established  with  the  aid 
cian,  but  contains  some  curious  particulars  of  the  art  of  |  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  and  with  the  greatest  care, 
dancing  among  the  ancients.  AiaXtKi^  Trpu;  'H(rtocoi',  Dindorf  published  in  1840,  at  Paris,  a  Greek  text  of  Lu- 
IHuertatio  cum  Ilesiodoy  the  genuineness  of  which  is  cian,  with  a  Latin  version,  but  no  notes,  which  forms 
doubted.  VI.  Miscellaneous  Pieces.— These  bear  in  ,  part  of  the  BiUiothtca  Oracoy  and  stands  deservedly 
their  form  some  analogy  to  the  modem  essay :  IIpoc  high.  Separate  pieces  of  Lucian's  have  been  often  pub- 
rifV  ciVuvra  Ylpopi^iVi'  d  iv  Xoyoic,  Ad  turn  qui  dixf-  lished. 

rat  Prometheus  es  in  Verbis ;  Wtpi  ^KriutVy  De  Sacriji'  '  Lucian  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
ciisy  against  the  absurdities  of  the  heathen  worship,  and  languages.  In  French  the  best  editions  are  by  Beliti  de 
especially  of  the  Egyptian.  Ilcpt  rutv  iiri  pttr^iji  m'v-  \  Hallu  in  1788  (6  vols.  8vo),  and  by  Eugene  Tallntt  (Par. 
otn-ioVflM  Afercede  Condudis;  AiroXoyia  trtpi  rS»v  liri  1857,2  vols.  18mo).  Among  the  English  versions  may 
ft.  ovv.f  Apologia  pro  de  Merc.  Cond, ;  'Tirip  tov  iv  ry  [ho  named  one  by  several  parties,  including  W.  Moyle, 
vpooayopivoei  TTTaiafuiTOQy  Pro  L<ipsu  in  Salutando^  •  Sir  II.  Shere,  and  Charles  Blount  (Lond.  1711).  It  was 
a  playful  little  piece,  though  containing  some  curious  '  several  years  preparing,  and  Dr^-den  wrote  for  it  a  life  of 
learning.  Uipi  viv^ov^y  De  LuctUy  in  opftosition  to  ,  Lucian,  which  is  very  incorrect.  Carr's  version  (1778- 
the  received  opinion  concerning  the  infernal  regions. :  1798, 4  vols.  8vo)  is  a  pretty  correct  translation,  but  the 
WpiiQ  axai^fvroVt  Adversus  Indoctum,  is  a  bitter  at-  |  notes  are  valueless.  The  best  English  version  is  that 
tack  upon  a  rich  man  who  thought  to  acquire  a  charac-  '  of  Dr.  Franklin  (Lond.  1780, 2  vols.  4to,  and  1781, 4  vols, 
ter  for  learning  by  collecting  a  large  library'.  Ilfpi  toii  \  8vo),  but  some  of  the  pieces  are  omitted.  Mr.  Tooke's 
fii^  p^diuti  vioTtvttv  (>ia/3oXy,  AV>n  temere  credendum  version  (Ix»ndon,  1820,2  vols.  4to)  is  of  little  value.  In 
esse  Delatiom,  VII.  Poems.  —  These  consist  of  two  ,  1675  Charles  Cotton  published  a  buHesque  imitation  of 
mock  tragedies,  Tpayovocaypa  and  'Qkvttovc,  and ;  some  of  the  dialogues:  it  was  reprinted  in  1686  and 

1751.  The  best  German  translation  of  Lucian  has  been 
furnished  by  Wieland  (Leips.  1788,  C  vols.  8vo).  The 
notes  accompanying  it  are  also  valuable;  but  the  trans- 
lator left  out  some  pieces  which  he  considered  of  minor 
interest.  Another  gofnl  translation  is  by  Pauly  (Stutt- 
gardt,  1828-1831, 15  vols.  12mo).  See,  besides*  the  au- 
thorities already  quoted,  Jacob,  Chnraderistik  Lucian^s 
V,  Hfunosata  (1832) ;  Tiemann,  Versvch  it.  Lucian  vnd 
seine  Phihsophie  (1804);  Struve,  Sjt^^cimina  u  de  jEtaie 
et  vita  Luciani  (1829-30) ;  PasM»w,  Lucian  u,  d,  Getch^ 
(1854);  TzBchimer,  Fall  des  Htidenthumsy  i,  815  sq. ; 


about  fifty  epigrams,  the  genuineness  of  some  of  which 
is  considered  doubtfuL  The  following  works,  which 
have  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Lucian,  are  considered 
by  the  most  eminent  critics  as  spurious:  'AXcvufv  ri 
vipi  M€ro/iop0w<r€taif ,  Halcyon  seu  de  Transformationey 
deemed  to  be  by  Leo  the  Academician ;  lUpi  r^c  'Atr- 
TpokoyiaQy  De  Asfrologia;  Ilfpi  riji  Si/piiyc  ^(ov,  De 
Dea  Syria;  Kvrncoc*  Cynicus;  Xapiiripog  ri  ircpi  icaX- 
Xovc,  Ckaridemus  seu  de  Pulchro;  Nfpu/i'  ^  irfpi  n/f 
i^v\ri^  TOV  'lo^fiOVy  NerOy  seu  de  Fossiime  Jsfhmi. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  Lucian's  rhe- 
torical pieces,  as  well  as  some  others,  are  lost.     "  lib  i  Baur,  Die  drei  ersfen  Jahrhundertey  p.  895  sq.;  Donald- 


writings  have  a  more  modem  air  than  those  of  any  other 
classic  author;  and  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  the  richness 
yet  extravagance  of  his  humor,  the  fertility  and  live- 


son,  Greek  Literaturey  ch.  liv,  §  8  and  4 ;  Lardner,  Work», 
viii,  ch.  xix ;  Farrar,  Crit,  Hist.  Free  Tkour/hty  p.  48  sq. ; 
lAmd.  Qu,  Her.  1828;  Eraser's  Afagazine,  1889;  Journal 


liness  of  his  fancy,  his  proneness  to  scr[)ticism,  and  the  j  Sac.  Lit.  vols,  x  and  xii ;  and  especially  Planck,  in  «9fti- 
cleamess  and  simplicity  of  his  style,  present  us  with  a  <  dien  u.  Kritiken,  IHol,  and  in  an  English  ven»i<iii  in  the 
kind  of  compound  between  Swift  and  Voltaire.  There  i  BiUioth.  Sacra,  1853  (April  and  July) ;  Smith,  IHct.  of 
was  abundance  to  justify  his  attacks  in  the  systems  |  Greek  and  Roman  Biogr.  and  Myfhol,  iii,  812,  and  the 
against  which  they  were  directed,  yet  he  established  '  excellent  article  by  Theodor  Keim,  in  Herzog,/^((i/-£j«- 
nothing  in  their  stead*"  (Dyer,  in  Smith,  s.  v.).  |  cykhpddiey  viii,  497-504. 

/J^toiM.— lucian's  works  were  first  published  (in  I  Lucian,  St.,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  a  martyr,  is 
Greek)  at  Florence  in  1496,  folio,  from  rather  incorrect  \  said  by  some  to  have  b«en  bom  at  Samosata,  in  the  Syi^ 
MSS.;  a  corrected  edition  was  brought  out  at  Venice  ',  ian  province  of  C4>mmagene,  a))out  the  middle  of  the  8d 
by  Antoni  Francini  in  1535  (2  vols.  8vo),  very  g<K>d  and  |  centur}*.  His  parents  died  while  he  was  yet  a  lx)y,  and, 
Hcarce.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  tx?xt  with  a  Lat-  i  left  to  depend  upon  his  own  resoiuves,  the  twelve-year- 
iii  version  appeared  at  Basle  in  1563  (4  vols.  8vo),  the  |  old  lad  removed  to  Kdessa,  where  he  was  baptized,  and 
result  of  the  work  of  several  savans :  the  parts  of  Eras- 1  became  a  pupil  of  Mfcarius,  an  eminent  Biblical  schol- 
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IB  He  enured  the  oiuiiMry  u  a  preibyler  at  Anlioch, 
and  floally  uaumed  the  lead  of  a  theologiLil  scbool, 
which  he  hiiUKU'  fouiiiJed.  He  becanie  (p'ci'ly  cele- 
brated buth  u  an  eccknaMlc  and  an  a  Biblical  Kholar, 
and  vai  ail  ornament  or  the  ChriMian  Church  when  sud- 
(leuly  cut  down  by  manynlom,  which  he  suffered  A.D. 
812,  by  OTiler  or  Maximin,  during  the  mga  of  Diocletian. 
He  waa  drowned,  and  was  buried  at  llelenopuli*,  in  Bi- 
tbynia.  Lucian  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ecde*i»»- 
tical  writfrfl  not  only  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  but 
abu  M  noted  for  hUpiecy.  Eusebi us  calls  him  a  "per- 
ioo  of  unblemished  character  thniughout  his  whole  life" 
(Hut  Ecd.  viii,  13);  and  Chrysnsiuin,  on  the  annivcr- 
niy  of  Lucian's  martyrdom,  pronounced  a  panegyric 
upon  him  which  ia  still  extant.  Jerome  informs  us,  in 
hia  Calaloffut  n/EcdniailioJ  Wriltrt  (c  77),  that "  Lu- 
dan  was  so  UlmriouB  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings 
that  in  his  own  lime  some  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Lucian;"  and  we  Icam  from  an- 
other part  of  his  works  {Prof,  in  Paraltp.  i,  1023)  that 
Lucian's  revision  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Test,  was  generally  usnl  in  the  chuiehM,  from  Cnnilon- 
tinoplc  to  Antioch.  Lucian  also  made  a  revision  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  Jerome  considered  inferior  to  his 
edition  of  the  Septuagint.  There  were  extant  in  Je-  ' 
rome's  time  some  lieatisea  of  Lucian  concerning  faith,  , 
and  also  mme  short  epistles;  but  none  of  these  have 
comedown  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragmenta. 
There  has  been  considerable  dii|iute  among  critics  re- 
apecttng  Ludao's  belief  in  the  Triuity.  From  the  inan- 
ner  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  moat  of  the  Trinitarian 
lather*,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  censure  upon  hia 
otthodoxy  by  Jerome  and  AthatiaMus,  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  lie  must  have  been  a  believer  in  the  Cat  ho-  I 
Uc  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Epi- 
phanius,in  hia  Anckorfi  (xxxv,  roL  ii,  p.  40,  D),  speaks 
of  the  Lucianisti  and  Arians  aa  one  sect ;  and  I'hiluslor-  l 
pus  (who  lived  about  425,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Ariaii  controversy,  of  which  conidderable  exiraels  are  | 
pneerved  by  Photius)  expressly  says  that  Eusebius  of  i 
Nicomedia,  and  many  of  Uie  princi|KiI  Ariaua  of  the  4th  ' 
century,  were  disciplea  of  Lucian;  yet  this  does  not 
prove  that  their  Arian  principles  were  derived  from  Lu- 
dan's  teachings.  It  is  nevenbelens  probable  that  Lu- 
cian's  opinions  were  nut  quite  orthodox,nncehe  is  said, 
by  his  contemporary  Alexander  (In  Theoloret,  Hul.  Erct. 
l,c'4,  p.1.^  B),  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  Koman 
Catholic  Chureh  by  three  biahope  in  succession,  for  ad- 
vocating the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  Indeed, 
it  was  from  Lucian'a  school  at  Antioch  that  the  great 
teacher  ot  Ariimum  (q.  v.),  Arius  of  Alexandria,  came. 
Aeeardbig  to  Epiphanius.  Lucian  waa  originally  a  follow- 
as  Luciaiiists,  agreeing,  however,  in  the  nuin  with  rh< 
Haieioiiitea  (q.v.).  Ukethe  litter,  the  Lucisnixts  con- 
ceived of  the  Demiurgos,  or  Creator,  as  distinct  from  tht 
perfect  God,  4  dynSuc,  "  the  good  one;"  and  described 
the  Creator,  who  was  also  reptesentod  ai  the  Judge,  as  u 
Jicaiac."the  just  one."  Besides  tbeaa  two  being^  be- 
tween whom  the  commonly  received  attributes  and  of- 
fices of  God  were  lUvided'.  the  LucianitMa  reckoned  a 
third,  /.  iroi-ijniit,  "the  eiil  ime."  Together  with  the 
Marcionitea,  they  condemned  marriage,  and,  according 
to  some,  though  rather  quwtionable  authorities,  they 
even  denied  the  immonnlily  of  the  aoul.  asserting  it  to 
be  material  and  to  be  followed  bv  an  enlirely  new  aub- 
atanee  (tertium  i|uuldam).  Sec  Gnohticisu.  Idcian 
himself,  however,  repenleil  of  his  heresy,  and  returned 
to  the  Koman  Catholic  communion  before  his  death. 
It  waa  probably  tm  the  occasion  of  his  return  to  the  «(- 
thodox  fuld  that  be  gave  (o  the  Chureh  his  Cmt/timoii 
qf  Faith,  which  is  mentioned  by  Sozomen  {Ilia.  Ecdei, 
Hi,  ft),  and  given  at  length  by  Socratea  {llitt.  Kalrt.  ii, 
10),  and  which  was  promulgated  by  the  semi-Aiian  or 
Eusebian  Synod  of  Antioch,  A.D.  IMl  (compare  Smith, 
i«(».o/(;t.(BHJA™.Biw,.ii,fill,coLl;  &ii)L,D'f.fid. 
A'Kiim.ii,IS,$4-8).    See  Luca.ncb. 
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There  have  been  three  other  penoDi  of  the  name  of 

Lucian  connected  with  the  hiatal^  of  the  Church ;  one 
suffered  martyrdom  in  250;  the  second  was  the  (OH 
hiahop  of  Beauvaia ;  and  the  third  wrote,  about  416,  a 
letter  on  the  wbeieaboula  of  the  body  of  S^  Stei>heu. 
See,  beaidea  the  authoriliea  already  quoted,  Tillemont. 
iltmoirti,  V,  474 ;  Ceiilier,  HiiL  ifcj  ^  u(.  Sot  L  c  i  Cave. 
//uf./>tf.adanii.294;  Fabriciua,£iiii:Cr<n<a,iii,T15)K|.; 
Herzog,  Real-Knciikiopddie,  viii,  604  aq. ;  EttglUh  Cj/du- 


Xiacianiata  or  Lacanlita,  a  sect  so  called  &um 
their  founder.     See  Let: as  fs, 

Lacldna,  a  presbylei  in  the  Gallic  Chureh  in  the  5lh 
century,  waa  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  Toemben  <if 
the  emleaiaatical  party  which  in  that  period  defendeil 
the  doctriace  of  St.  Augustine  against  Semi-Pelagiau- 
iam  then  greatly  preponderating  in  the  Cbureh.  Ilie 
views  of  Lucidus  are  to  be  ascertained  from  the  woriu 
reeulting  from  the  controversy  between  himself  ami 
FaustuB  of  Kieg,  who  obliged  him  to  recant.  The  latitr 
wrote  against  Lucidus  his  Fuuili  Rrjtutit  fpitlola  ad 
Lueidum,  and  tbe  recantation  of  Lucidus^-probably  pun- 
terior  lo  the  Synod  of  Aries,  4Tf>,  as  indicated  by  tht- 
expresaiou,  "iluxta  pnedicandi  recentia  statuta  concilii 
dimno  vobiscum  aensum  ilium,"  etc — is  entitled  I.Kciili 
tTTorrm  tmenduMit  libeBui  ad  rjAtcopot.  In  some  re- 
Bpecle  Lucid ue,  indeed,  had  gone  fnrthei  than  Su  Au- 
gustine himself,  eajiecially  in  regard  lo  ptedcadnaiiiai, 
allowing  no  free  agency  lo  man,  and  making  all  the 
workings  of  human  conscience  to  be  but  the  eOects  uf 
the  immedisu  and  gratuitous  inSuence  of  God.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  sceuaatiiHi  which  was  brought  agunst 
him  at  the  Council  of  Arks.  Tbe  text  of  his  recanta- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  all  the  UOi.  Pair,  and  in  the  cul- 
leelioiis  of  councils.  See  IIUl.  LilU  de  la  I'nmer,  ii,  454; 
Manai,  vii,  10U8  aq. ;  BibL  PP.  edit,  ii,  voL  iv,  p.  S7&: 
niggers,  Augua.  u.  Prlag.  ii,  225,  329,  346;  Schr«ickh. 
Kirchmgfieh.  xviii,  148  sq.;  Gfrbrer,  Kirdrngack.  voL 
ii,pt.a      (J.N.  P.) 

La'clfet  (Heb.//fjW',l!b^n;  SepL  i 'Ewf^npot), 

"How  art  thnn  fallen  fmmhsavsD, 
How  an  rhou  cut  down  lo  ihe  ground, 

I  (lea.  xiT,  12).  It  ia  taken  from  the  Tulgate,  which  on- 
I  derstood  the  Hebrew  word  to  be  the  hoik  of  tbe  morn- 
ing star,  and  therefore  rendered  it  by  the  Latin  nama 
of  that  star,  l-unfer,  i.  e.  "light-bringing."  The  deri- 
vation has  been  supposed  lo  be  ftom  9^,  liabd',  I* 
ihiae.  The  same  word  here  translated  "  Locifei,"  how- 
ever, occtira  also  in  F.zek.  ixi,  Vl  [17],  as  the  impera- 
tive of  bV,  yufo/',  "lo  howl,"  "to  lament,"  and  is  tbcR 
rendered  "Aoirt"  Some  lake  it  in  the  same  acnpta- 
tion  in  the  above  pasaage,  and  would  tmialaie,  "Howl, 
son  uf  the  morning  1"  But  to  this  the  stncture  of  tbe 
I  veiae  is  enlirely  opposed,  for  the  paralleliam  requires  the 
second  line  to  refer  entirely  to  the  condition  of  tbe  star 
before  it  had  fallen,  as  tbe  parallel  member,  the  liiurlh 
line,docslothesUteofthe  tree  before  it  was  cut  down. 
Hence  the  former  derivation  ia  to  be  preferred,  namely, 
"brilliani,"  "splendid,"  "illustrious,"  or,  as  in  the  Sep. 
luagint,  Vulgate,  the  rabbinical  commentators,  Lnlhrr, 
and  ul hers, "  brilliant  star;"  and  if/fryjri,  in  this  senw. 
proper  name  among  the  Hebrews  of  tbe  mum- 


T,  then  " 


t  only  a 


tiful  inlerprelation,  both  as  regards  tbe  aenee  and  the 
application.  That  it  was  such  ia  probable  from  the  bet 
tbal  the  proper  name  of  the  morning  star  is  formed  by 
a  word  or  words  expresnve  of  brilliance,  in  the  Aiahie 
ami  Si-iiac.  aa  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  (see  tte- 
arniua.  Cotmtnaitr,  ad  luc).  Tertullian  and  Gregory 
the  Great  anderatood  this  panage  of  Isuih  in  rcfercnea 
to  the  fall  of  Satan ;  in  conseqaenec  ofwhieh  lb*  nams 
Lucifer  has  since  been  applied  to  Satan,  amd  thk  is  vow 
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the  umial  tocq>Ution  of  the  word.  But  Dr.  Henderson, 
who  ill  hu  Isaiah  renders  the  Une  "  Illustrious  son  of 
the  morning!*'  justly  remarks  in  his  annotation:  ^'The 
application  of  this  passage  to  Satan,  and  to  the  fall  of 
the  apostate  angels,  is  one  of  those  gross  perversions  of 
iSacred  Writ  which  so  extensively  obtain,  and  which 
are  to  be  traced  to  a  proneness  to  seek  for  more  in  any 
given  passage  than  it  really  contains,  a  disposition  to 
be  influenced  by  sound  rather  than  sense,  and  an  im- 
plicit faith  in  received  interpretations.'^  The  scope  and 
connection  show  that  none  but  the  king  of  Babylon  is 
meant.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  Hebrews,  a 
ttar  signifies  an  illustrious  king  or  prince  (Numb,  xxiv, 
17;  compare  Kev.  ii,  28;  xxii,  16).  The  monarch  here 
referred  to,  having  surpassed  all  other  kings  in  royal 
splendor,  b  compared  to  the  harbinger  of  day,  whose 
brillianc\'  surpasses  that  of  the  surrounding  stars.  Fall- 
ing  from  heaven  denotes  a  sudden  political  overthrow — 
a  removal  from  the  petition  of  high  and  conspicuous 
dignity  formerly  occupied  (comp.  Rev.  vi,  18 ;  viii,  10). 
Delitzsch  adopts  the  same  view  (Comment  ad  loc.). 
"  In  another  and  far  higher  sense,  however,  the  desig- 
nation was  applicable  to  him  in  whom  promise  and 
fulfilment  entirely  corresponded,  and  it  is  so  applied  by 
Jesus  when  he  styles  himself  *  The  bright  and  morning 
Star'  (Rev.  xxii,  16).  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  the  em- 
blem also  of  all  those  who  are  destined  to  live  and  reign 
with  him  (Rev.  ii,  28)."     See  Star. 

Lucifer,  bishop  of  Caouari,  in  Sardinia,  sumamed 
CalaritanuSy «  noted  character  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  founder  of  an  independent  sect  known  as  Lucije^ 
rianSf  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  centur>'. 
At  the  Council  of  Milan,  held  in  854,  he  appeared  as 
joint  legate  with  Eusebius  of  VerceUi  from  pope  Liberi- 
UH,  and  here  he  displayed  great  opposition  to  the  Arian 
believers.  He  refused  to  hold  any  communion  with  the 
clergy  who  had,  during  the  reign  of  Constantius,  con- 
formed to  the  Arian  doctrines,  although  it  had  been  de- 
termined in  a  Rvnod  at  Alexandria,  in  862,  to  receive 
again  into  the  Church  all  the  Arian  clergy  who  openly 
acknowledged  their  errors,  an<l  was,  in  consequence,  im- 
prisoned for  a  time,  and  finally  banished.  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  Svria.  but  here  also  became  involved  in 
disputes,  and  greatly  increased  the  disorders  which  agi- 
tated the  Church  at  Antioch  by  his  ordination  of  Pauli- 
nus  as  bishop  in  opposition  to  Meletius.  Disapproved 
and  ignored  by  his  former  friends  and  asnociates,  he  re- 
tired in  disgust  to  hb  native  island,  and  there  founded 
an  independent  sect,  whose  distinguishing  tenet  was  that 
no  Arian  bishop,  and  no  buhop  who  had  in  any  measure 
yielded  to  the  Arians,  even  although  he  repented  and 
confessed  his  errors,  could  enter  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
without  forfeiting  his  ecclesiastical  rank;  and  that  all 
bishops  and  others  who  admitted  the  claims  of  such 
persons  to  a  full  restoration  of  their  privileges  became 
themselves  tainted  and  outcasts — a  doctrine  which,  had 
it  been  acknowledged  at  this  period  in  its  full  extent, 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  excommunicating  nearly 
the  whole  Christian  world  Lucifer  died  during  the 
reign  of  Valentinian,  about  AD.  370. 

The  number  of  Luciferians  is  believed  to  have  been 
alwavs  small ;  Theodoret  savs  that  the  sect  was  extinct 
in  his  day  {l/ist,  JCcckjt,  iii,  c.  5,  p.  128.  D).  Their  opin- 
ions, however,  excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time 
when  they  were  first  promulgated,  and  were  advocated 
by  several  eminent  men ;  among  others,  by  Faustinus, 
Marcellinus,  and  Hilarius  Diaconus.  Jerome  wrote  a 
work  in  refutation  of  their  doctrines,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. Augustine  remarks,  in  his  work  on  Herenies  (c. 
Ixxxi),  that  the  Luciferians  held  erroneous  opinions  con- 
oemiiig  the  human  soul,  which  they  considered  to  be  of 
a  carnal  nature,  and  to  be  transfused  from  parents  to 
children.     Compare  the  article  Novatiams. 

Lucifer  himself  is  acknowledged  by  Jerome  and  Ath- 
aoaaiiia  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  have  t)een  exempUtry  in  private  life,  but 
be  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  violent  temper  and 


great  bigotry.  His  writings  were  first  pobUshed  entire 
by  Johannes  Tillius,  bishop  of  Meaux  (Paris,  1668, 8vo), 
and  were  dedicated  to  pope  Pius  Y:  Two  Boolea  ad" 
dressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  in  Defence  of  Atha- 
nanus: — On  Apostate  Kings: — On  the  Duty  of  having 
no  Communion  tcith  Heretics : — On  the  Duty  of  dying  for 
the  Son  of  God: — On  the  Duty  of  showing  no  Mercy  to 
those  who  sin  against  God;  and  a  short  Epistle  to  Flo- 
rentius.  The  best  edition,  however,  is  by  the  brothers 
Coleti  (Venet.  1778,  foL).  See  Schonemann,  Bibiiotheca 
Patn  Lot,  i,  §  8 ;  Neander,  Ch,  History,  ii,  896  sq. ;  Mos- 
heim,  EccUrs,  History ^  bk.  ii,  cent,  iv,  pt.  ii,  chap,  iii,  §  20 ; 
Milnian,//w/.o/arM^ian»/y,ii,428  sq., 488, 457;  Walch, 
Gesch,  d,  Ketzereien  (Lpz.  1766),  iii,  888  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Gk,  and  Horn,  Biog,  and  MythoL  voL  ii,  s.  v.    (J.  H.W.) 

Luciferians  (I.)  b  the  name  of  a  sect  founded  by 
Lucifer  ofCagliari  (q.  v.),  which  originated  as  follows : 
In  360  the  Arians  of  Antioch  had  chdien  Meletius  of 
Seboste,  formerly  a  Eusebian,  but  afterwards  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  Nicene  Confession,  their  bbhop.  But  hb  in- 
augural discourse  convinced  them  of  their  mbtake  about 
hb  views,  and  they  deposed  him  after  the  lapse  of  only 
a  few  days.  Meletius  was  next  chosen  bbhop  of  the 
Homoousian  congregation  at  Antioch.  The  appoint- 
ment of  one  who  had  been  an  Arian  was,  however,  re- 
sisted by  a  part  of  the  people,  headed  by  Paulinus,  a 
presbyter.  Athanasius  and  the  Synod  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  862.  used  every  influence  to  heal  thb  schbm.  But 
Lucifer  of  Caglbri,  whom  the  synod  for  thb  purpose  de- 
puted to  Antioch,  took  the  part  of  the  opposition,  and 
ordained  Paulinus  counter-bbhop.  What  next  followed 
has  been  narrated  under  Luci  per.  A  comparison  of  thb 
sect  with  the  English  Puritans  b  made  by  I'unchardy 
Hist,  of  Congregationalism,  i,  ch.  iii. 

(H.)  The  same  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  some 
heretics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  were  accused  of  ad- 
dressing prayers  to  the  devil  (Lucifer).  It  was  particu- 
larly applied  to  fourteen  of  these  heretics  who  were 
burned  alive  at  TangermUnde,  in  Prussian  Saxony 
(1836),  by  order  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  influ- 
enced by  the  representations  of  the  superior  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans.  These  heretics  were  probably  Frairicelli  (q.  v.). 

Lucif)&g89,  or  LuciFUOAX  NATio,  Light-hoiers ;  a 
term  of  reproach  given  to  the  early  Christians,  be- 
cause in  times  of  persecution  they  frequently  held 
their  assemblies  at  night,  or  before  the  break  of 
day. 

Lncilla.    See  Donatists. 

Ln'ciua  (Acvmoc  y.  r.  Ao"«cioc)»  a  Roman  consol 
(vTcaroQ  'PufAaiun'),  who  is  said  to  have  written  the 
letter  to  Ptolemy  (Euergctes)  which  assured  Simon  I 
of  the  protection  of  Rome  (B.C.  cir.  13d-8 ;  1  Mace,  xv, 
10, 1&-24).  The  whole  form  of  the  letter— the  mention 
of  one  consul  only,  the  description  of  the  consul  by  the 
pnenomen,  the  omission  of  the  senate  and  of  the  date 
(comp.  Wemsdorf,  Defde  Mace.  §  cxix) — shows  that  it 
cannot  be  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original  document; 
but  there  b  nothing  in  the  substance  of  the  letter  which 
is  open  to  just  suspicion.  Joseph  us  omits  all  mention 
of  the  letter  of  **  Ileitis"  in  his  account  of  Simon,  bat 
gives  one  very  similar  in  contents  {Ant,  xiv,  8,5),  as 
written  on  the  motion  of  Lucius  Valerius  in  the  ninth 
(nineteenth)  year  of  Hyrcanus  II ;  and  unless  the  two 
letters  and  the  two  missions  which  led  to  thera  were 
purposely  assimilate<l,  which  b  not  wholly  improbable, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  strange 
oversight  in  removing  the  incident  from  its  proper  place. 

The  imperfect  transcription  of  the  name  has  led  to 
the  identification  of  Lucius  with  three  distinct  persons: 
(1.)  [Lucius]  FuriusPhUtw  (the  lists,  Clinton, /Vw^tifeil 
iii,  114,  give  P.  Furins  Philus),  who  was  not  consul  till 
B.C.  136,  and  is  therefore  at  once  excluded.  (2.)  Lucius 
Ciecilius  Metellus  Calvus,  who  was  consul  In  B.C.  142, 
immediately  after  Simon  assumed  the  government.  On 
thb  supposition  it  might  seem  not  unlikely  that  the  an- 
swer which  Simon  received  to  an  application  for  proteo* 
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tion,  which  he  made  to  Rome  directly  on  hb  awamp-  Ln'ciiiB  (AovnoCt  for  Latin  Lucitu,  a  commoc  Mo- 
tion of  power  (comp.  1  Mace  xiv,  17, 18)  in  the  consul-  man  name),  sumamed  the  Cyrenian  (o  Kvpr}va7oQ, 
ship  of  Metellus,  has  been  combined  with  the  answer  to  "of  Cyrene"),  thus  distinguished  by  the  name  of  his 
the  later  embassy  of  Numenius  (1  Mace,  xiv,  24;  xv,  city — the  capital  of  a  Greek  colony  in  Northern  Africa, 
18).  (3.)  But  the  third  identification  with  Lucius  Cal-  and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  Jewish  iiibabit- 
pumius  Piso,  who  was  consul  B.C.  139,  is  most  probably  ants— is  first  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in  company  with 
correct.  The  date  exactly  corresponds,  and,  though  the  Barnabas,  Simeon  called  Niger,  Manaen,  and  Saul,  who 
pnenomen  of  Calpuniius  is  not  ratablished  beyond  all  are  described  as  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Church  at 
question,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  against  Antioch  (Acts  xiii,  1).  A.D.  44.  These  honored  dis- 
the  common  lists.  The  Fa^ti  CapUolim  are  defective  ciples  having,  while  engaged  in  the  office  of  common 
for  this  year,  and  only  give  a  fragment  of  the  name  of  worship,  received  commandment  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
PopUiius,  the  fellow-consul  of  Calpumius.  Cassiodorus  to  set  apart  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  special  8er\'ice  of 
(CAron.),  as  edited,  gives  Cn.  Calpumius,  but  the  eye  of  Goil,  proceeded,  alter  fasting  and  prayer,  to  lay  their 
the  scribe  (if  the  reading  is  correct)  was  probably  mis-  hands  upon  them.  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance 
led  by  the  names  in  the  years  immediately  before.  On  of  a  formal  ordination  to  the  office  of  evangelist,  but  it 
the  other  hand,  Valerius  Maximus  (i,  3)  is  wrongly  cannot  be  supposetl  that  so  solemn  a  commission  woulil 
quoted  from  the  printed  text  as  giving  the  same  prseno-  have  been  given  to  any  but  such  as  had  themselves 
men.  The  pasaage  in  which  the  name  occurs  is  in  re-  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  we  may 
ality  no  part  of  Valerius  Maximus,  but  a  piece  of  the  therefore  assume  that  Lucius  and  his  companions  were 
abstract  of  Julius  Paris  inserted  in  the  text.  Of  clev-  alreaily  of  that  number.  Whether  Lucius  was  one  of 
en  MSS.  of  Valerius  which  have  been  examined,  it  oc-  the  seventy  disciples,  as  stated  by  Pscudo-Hippolytus, 
curs  only  in  one  (Mus.  Brit.  Bum,  209),  and  there  the  is  quite  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
name  is  given  Lucius  Calpumius.  as  it  is  given  by  Mai  that  he  formed  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom  Peter 
in  liis  edition  of  Julius  Paris  (Script.  Vet,  Nora  Coll.  iii,  preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  10) ;  and 
7).  Sigonius  says  rightly  (Fasti Cons.  p. 207) :  "Cassi-  there  can  hardly  be  a  duubt  that  he  was  one  of  "the 
odorus  prodit  consulcs  Cn.  Pisonem  .  .  .  epitoma  L.  Cal-  men  of  Cyrene'*  who,  being  **  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
purnium."  The  chance  of  an  error  of  transcription  in  persecution  that  arose  al)out  Stephen,"  went  to  Antioch 
Julius  Paris  is  obviously  less  than  in  the  Fasti  of  Cas-  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  xi,  19, 20). 
siodorus;  and  even  if  the  evidence  were  equal,  the  au-  In  the  Apostolical  Constifutionsj  vii,  46,  it  is  stated 
thority  of  1  Mace,  might  rightly  be  urged  as  decisive  in  that  Paul  consecrated  Lucius  bishop  of  C^nchreie,  which 
such  a  case.  b  probably  a  mere  inference  from  the  supposition  that 

-.             .                     •Frj*        ?\r«'i.  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  from  that  Corin- 

liUCius  OF  Adrianople  (or /rua/iaiioDfe),  an  East-  ,l-  „*^    ..      tvw -«  **    ^•.'            i     i     •      .u    a—^ 

,  ^      -      ,    ^      .  ,    ;       ...         fit-        1  thian  port,     DtiTerent  traditions  make  Lucius  the  first 

em  prelate  of  note,  tlounshed  as  bishop  of  Adnanople    ,  •  , '^  cr^  ^  i    n     j-        •    e    •        o    -.w 

•     *u     <..u        ..           T\    ■  I  Ai      _*u  J       '    w        •  bwhop  of  Cyrene  and  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria. — Smith,  a.  v. 

in  the  4th  centurv.     Decidedly  orthodox  in  his  opin-  ,*  r.      Jl       i                 j  *u  *  i      •      •    ..i.    i  • 

^.           1      •  *    ..      J          _r  1  4  •        I         J  u-  It  is  common! v  supposed  that  Lucius  is  the  kinsman 

ions,  the  predommant  and  powerful  Anans  deposed  him  -«    i  _     *•     *,i  *^\,x,  ^         ^i         ...          -.v  i-- 

r        u-              A  ■    QiA       Oil               *  u-       «.  i>  of  "*"i  mentioned  bv  that  apostle  as  joining  with  him 

from  his  see,  and  in  340  or  341  we  meet  him  at  Rome  .„  . .       i  *  ..      *    *i.    «           i     .u        /»>            •  «.n 

.    -                I  V      T    1    J-       r     1  •         *      *•          A I  m  his  salutation  to  the  Roman  brethren  (Kom.x\n,  21). 

before  pope  Julius  I  pleading  for  his  restoratioiu     Al-  k  i^  k-      m.       -v                       ic-.              r 

^.        ,'.'         ..  I     i_     -.u       1          It        *v    i>  A.I).  6o.     1  here  IS,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  re- 

though  he  went  back  with  a  demand  from  the  Roman  _-_j:       u:            *  i     t'    1       th  1    k     th     V  •         V  t 

ponciflf  to  reinstate  the  deposed  orthodox  bishop,  the  ^.      trhth'   o  '  *                          tl    h  H  h    f>^'        /    I 

Oriental  preUtxjs  refused  to  recognise  the  papal  author-  j^  "^^^^  ^  su3rt^*1»v^SlI^et,^as%e/as  b^Wet- 

itv,  and  he  did  not  recover  his  see  until  the  emperor  .  *       .       ji        •         'a       *•       r-*  .v   i»       "          , 

.,'',.             »    •     J  u    ..u    *u      s.     r  u«    u    .u  stem,  who  adduces  m  confirmation  of  It  the  fact  reported 

Constantius,  constrained  by  the  threats  of  his  brother  .     u'      ,  »      /•••  ioin  *i    **i.   r<               u    i  v         i. 

Com.tan8.  then  emperor  of  the  We.t,  restored  Lucia*  byHerodotu,  (...,121),  that  the  C>-ren..n«  had  thn>agh- 

(about347).    Upon7he  death  of  Con»U.«.  (350),  Luciu*  •""  ^"*^'   J^K^^i    ""  "  P''>T"",'-  ^?^'  " 

^            .,          iw*u-r-.iA-             II  I  roust,  be  observed  that  the  names  are  clearlv  distuicL 

was  again  deposed  by  the  infuriated  Anans,  and  ban-  rru       •    •                       •        r  o    i             .  ;      •      , 

•-U-1      u^  r   1  •    «  -1        11    •                       .   1  •    ..u  The  missionary  companion  of  Paul  was  not  Amc»ii#,  but 

ished.     He  died  m  exile.     He  is  commemorated  m  the  ,             y              »t.L  u  i      j    v    •  •     «    i.     ..        . 

i>  — •  V. /iu  ^u  V  I       11      o      »*u                t     I  AMCCM  or  Lucanus,  **  the  beloved  phvsician,  who,  thouch 

Romish  Church  l<ebruarv  11.     See  Athanasius,  yl  jwW  ..    ,,         r.-       .      .  ^,   *^,A  ^  •     ,j     « V      • 

.,,       -,     ^  a     A    '    '        J  if        L      inc.  '  named  in  three  different  epistles  (CoL  IV,  14 ;  2  Tim.  IV. 

oeruoa  «tf  a,  C.3;  .4  rtanor.  aaJ/on^icA.  c.  19;  Socrat«s,  ,  ,,     „,.,            ojx    •                   t       ^^                 ,    • 

//«f,£cctiU6,23,26i  BolUnd,.l<:/<,5m«y.F;bru«ii.i^  V'  .'^'".*"T  ^^'  "  I!*M'.^?Ti       k   *  "^""• 

619  i  Smith,  Did.  Gri.  a»d  Rom.  Biog.  a„d  ifuth.  u,  825  ^»'  "  "  h«n«y  probable  that  Luke,  who  "uppi^M* 

^            '                                       ^             ^        '  his  own  name  as  the  companion  of  Paul,  would  have 

IiUCius  OF  Alexandria,  an  Arian  prelate,  flourish-  |  mentioned  himself  as  one  among  the  more  distinguished 

ed  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.    He  was  elected  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch.     Olshausen,  indeed, 

patriarch  by  the  Arians,  when,  upon  the  death  of  the  ;  asserts  confidently  that  the  notion  of  Luke  and  Lucius 

emperor  Constantius  (361)  and  the  murder  of  the  Arian  i  being  the  same  person  has  nothing  whatever  to  support 

patriarch,  George  of  (3appadocia,  Athanasius  had  recov-  i  it  (Clark's  Theol.  Lib,  iv,  513).     See  Luke. 

ered  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  and  expelled  the  Lucius,  king  of  England,  said  to  have  introduced 

Arians  from  the  churches.     Lven  m  the  lifetime  of  Christianity  into  Britain  in  the  second  half  of  the  2d 

Athanasius  the  two  patriarchs  wrangled  much  for  au-  ^^„^„^,^     ^  England,  Church  of  (I). 


thority,  but  the  contest  became  fierce  between  Arian  and 
Orthodox  after  the  decease  of  Athanasius  (373).  The 
latter  had  nominated  his  successor  without  any  regard 


Lucius,  Samuel,  etc.    See  Lutz. 

Lucius  I,  pope,  succeeded  Cornelius  as  bishop  of 


to  Lucius,  and  it  was  only  after  the  deposition  and  |  Rome,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  Sept.  252.  fie 
imprisonment  of  Peter,  the  nominee,  who  had  in  the  was  soon  after  banished  from  Rome,  but  returned,  and  U 
mean  while  been  onlained,  that  Lucius  regained  the  '  spoken  of  as  a  martyr  as  early  as  March,  258.  There 
patrianrhate,  to  hold  it  only  until  Peter,  who  had  made  I  seems,  however,  to  be  no  precise  information  as  to  the 


his  escape  to  Rome,  returned  with  letters  confirming  his 
ordination  (A.D.  377  or  378).  Lucius  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, never  again  restored.     In  380  he  is  found  in 


length  of  his  pont  ificate.  Nicephorus  (//.  K,  vi,7)  states 
that  he  held  the  office  six  months ;  Eusebiua  (H.E,\\\^ 
2)  says  eight;  and  the  Liber  PonHfic,  three  years  and 


company  with  Demophilus.  Arian  patriarch  of  Constan-  j  eight  months,  which  must  certainly  be  an  error.  The 
tinople,  just  as  he  was  withdrawing  from  the  city  by  latter  work  ascribes  to  him  the  ordinances  forbidding 
order  of  expulsion.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Lucius.  |  any  but  persons  of  the  purest  morals  and  the  best  ochd- 
Acconling  to  Jerome,  he  wrote  Sohmnes  de  Paschate  I  duct  to  officiate  at  the  altars,  and  all  priesta  from  enter- 
Epistoks  and  minor  treatises.  See  Socrates,  Hist,  EccUs,  ing  alone  the  residence  of  a  woman ;  also  those  direct- 
iii,  4;  iv,  21  sq.,  24,  37;  Cave,  Hist.  Lift,  ad  ann.  871 ;  i  ing  that  the  pope  and  the  bishops  were  always  to  be 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  Crtrca,  ix,  247 ;  Labbc,  ConcUii^  voL  vi,  j  attended  by  two  priests  and  three  deaccms,  who  sbouki 
CfA,  813 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Bom,  Biog,  ii,  825.        i  bear  witness  of  their  conducti    A  pseudo-decretal  letter 
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is  also  ascribed  to  him.  According  to  Cyprian,  Lucius  I 
must  have  suffered  a  short  exile  from  Home  during  hb 
pontiticate,  for  Cyprian  wrote  Lucius  a  letter  of  congrat- 
ulation on  the  occauion  of  his  return  from  exile  (A]p.  61 
ad  Lur.y  According  to  this  author  ( A/>.  Go),  Lucius 
wrote  several  letters  on  the  treatment  of  backsliders, 
but  they  are  not  known  at  present.  See  Dower,  /list,  of 
the  Popes,  i,  61 ;  Tillemont,  Menwirtty  iv,  1 18  sq. 

Lucius  II,  pope,  of  Bologna,  properly  Gerhard 
Caccianamici,  was  a  regular  Augustinian  chorister  of 
St^  John  of  Latcran.  He  was  made  cardinal  priest  of 
Santa  Croce  of  Jerusalem  by  Honorius  II,  and  vice-chan- 
cellor and  librarian  of  the  Church  of  Home  by  Innocent 
II.  He  was  tinally  elected  pope  after  the  death  of  Ce- 
lestine  II,  March  1*2,1 144.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the 
Komans,  under  the  guidance  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  rose 
against  the  papal  authority,  determined,  by  an  Aniold- 
iau  spirit  [sec  Arnold  of  Brescia],  to  re-establi«h  the 
old  republic,  and  to  this  end  appointed  a  patrician  in 
the  capitol  to  govern  them,  and  chose  Jordan,  son  of 
Peter  Leo,  as  such,  giving  him  all  the  revenues  of  the 
city,  and  restricting  the  fiofie  to  the  tithes  and  volun- 
tary offerings.  '*  Csesar  bliould  have  the  things  that  arc 
Caesar's,  the  priest  the  things  that  are  the  priest^s,  as 
Chrit»t  ordained  when  Peter  paid  the  tribute-money'* 
(compare  Neander,  t'h.  Hislory^  iv,  151).  The  pope  at- 
tempted to  oppose  this  revolution,  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  armed  followers,  went  forth  to  attack  the  capi- 
ti>i,  but  was  wounded  by  a  stone,  and  died  of  this  wound, 
Feb.  25, 1 145.  See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rom, 
Empire ,  vi,426  sq.;  Reichel,  iS'ee  of  Borne  in  the  Middle 
AfftSf  p.  226  sq. ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  vi,  52  sq. 
See  alHo  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope. 

Lucius  HI,  properly  Ubaldo  Ali.ucixgoli,  be- 
longed to  a  distinguished  family  of  Lucca.  He  was 
made  cardinal  priest  of  St.  IVaxcdas  by  Innocent  II  in 
1 140,  and  cardinal  bishop  of  C)stia  and  A'elletri  by  Adrian 
IV  in  1 158.  Having  du^tinguished  himself  in  some  ne- 
gotiations with  France,  Sicily,  and  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick, he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  "  holy  col- 
lege," and  was  finally  elected  i)ope  Sept,.  2, 1181.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Home,  however,  he  got  into  difKcul- 
ties  with  the  Komans,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  flee  the 
city.  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  chancellor  of 
the  emperor,  started  to  tn^vx  him  with  a  large  army,  but 
died  on  the  wav.  In  1 1K3  Lucius  returned  to  Komc,  but 
his  conduct  and  that  of  his  followers  having  created  fre:h 
troubles,  he  soon  left  that  city  forever  and  retired  to  Ve- 
rona, where  he  was  nearer  his  imperial  protector.  The 
emperor  himself  arrived  at  Verona  soon  after,  and  the 
two  princes  held  a  consultation  on  the  state  of  the 
Church.  In  this  council  the  Romans  were  denounced 
as  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  the  Waldenaes  al!»o  were 
put  un<ler  the  ban,  and  a  crusade  was  advised  to  help 
the  persecuted  Christians  in  the  East.  While  engaged 
in  demanding  assistance  for  the  crusaders  from  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  Lucius  fell  sick  and  died,  Nov. 
24,  1 185.  His  letters  are  in  Mansi,  (Joll.  Conciliorum, 
xxii.  See  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  609;  Bower,  Hist,  of 
the  Popes,  vi,  159  sq.;  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  ii,202;  Mil- 
man,  Hist.  ofLat,  Christianity,  iv,  439  sq. ;  Buske,  Med. 
Popes  and  Crusaders,  ii,  155, 165, 168. 

Luck,  JoHANN  Philipp,  a  (>erman  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Erbach  Aug.  28, 1728.  In  1745  he  entered  the 
University  of  Jena.  In  1750  he  became  preacher  at 
Gutterbach;  two  years  later,  town -pastor  at  Michel- 
stadt ;  in  1757,  assessor  of  the  Consistor\' ;  two  years  af- 
terwards, counsellor  of  the  same;  and  in  1781  was  ap- 
pointed court-preacher.  He  died  Nov.  8, 1791.  Well 
pointed  in  all  branches  of  theology,  especially  in  Church 
histi>ry,  familiar  with  the  French,  and  funiished  with 
the  gift  of  eloquence,  he  was  a  most  active  and  efficient 
worker  for  the  preservation  of  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  As  a  commentator,  he 
vratf  an  opponent  of  the  innovations  of  Bahrtlt.  The 
Xjeni  of  bit  works  in  this  line  are  his  Krlauteiiatgen  dts 

V,-Mm 


Brief es  Pauli  an  die  Gemeinen  zu  GalaHen  (Jena,  1758| 
4to) : — Erldvterungen  des  Briefes  Pauli  an  die  Rdmer 
(ibid.  1753, 4to).  See  Doring,  Gtlehrte  Theol.  Deutsck- 
lands,  voL  ii,  a.  v. 

Lttcke,  Gottfried  Christian  Frim^rich,  an  em- 
inent (ierman  theologian,  was  bom  at  Egeln,  near  Mag- 
deburg, August  28, 1781.  He  studied  theolog>'  at  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  Gottuigen.  In  1813  he  be- 
came lecturer  in  the  latter  university,  and  in  1816  went 
to  Berlin  University,  and  there  lectured  on  the  exegetis 
of  the  N.  T.  Here  he  became  intimate  with  De  Wette 
and  Schleiermacher,  whose  views  greatly  influenced  the 
remainder  of  his  career  as  a  theologian.  In  1818  he 
was,  at  the  same  time  cs  Giescler,  appointed  i)rofee8or 
at  the  newly-establishi  d  University  of  Bonn,  and  in 
1827  became  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen.  He 
died  in  that  city  Feb.  14, 1855.  He  wrote  Commentaiio 
dtEcclesia  Christianorum  a/MM^o/tCfr  (Gritting.  181d,4to)i 
— Ueber  dfn  nuitestam.  Kavon  des  Euselius  ron  Cdsarea 
(Berlin,  1816, 8vo) : — Grundriss  d,  neut€stam,  Hermenev- 
tik  u,  ihier  Gesch.  (Gotting.  1817, 8vo)*. — Comtntntar.H, 
d.  Schr^en  d,  Evangelisten  Johannes  (Bonn,  1820-32,  4 
vols.  8vo;  dd  edit.  1843-56:  tranM.  into  English  under 
the  title  Conanmtary  on  the  EjnstUs  of  St.  John,  Edinb. 
1837, 12mo): — Qucesiicnes  ac  r indicia  Didymiana  (G5t- 
tingen,  1829, 4  parts,  4to).  He  al^  took  part  with  De 
Wette  and  Schleiermacher  in  the  publication  of  the 
Theolo^ische  Zeitschrtf  (Beilin,  1819-22,  3  parts,  8vo), 
and  with  Gieseler  in  that  of  the  Zeiischriftfvr  gtbildete 
Christen  (Elberfeld,  1823  and  1824,  4  parts  8vo).  He 
also  contributed  some  valuable  articles  to  the  Theolog, 
Studien  v,  Kritiken. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genir,  xxxii, 
165;  Pierer,  Vnivtrsal-lAxikon,  x,  569;  Herzog,  ^eo^ 
Enryklop,  viii,  525  sq. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog.  ii,  1879 ; 
Kitto,  Cyclop,  ofBibl,  Lit,  ii,  860. 

Luckenbach,  Asraiiam,  a  Moravian  missionary 
among  the  Delaware  tribe  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians, was  bom  in  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  May  5, 1777 ;  en- 
tered Nazareth  Hall,  a  boy's  boarding-school  at  Nazareth, 
Pa. ;  taught  there  in  1797,  and  in  1800  became  a  mis- 
sionary, **  and  labored  as  such  with  great  faithfulness  at 
various  stations  for  forty-three  years,  when  he  retired 
to  Bethlehem,  where  he  died,  March  8, 1854.**  Lucken- 
bach edited  the  second  edition  of  Zeisberger's  Delatrare 
Hymn-book,  and  published  in  the  Delaware  language 
Select  0,-T,  Scripture  Narratives.  See  De  Schweinitz, 
Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisherger,  p.  659. 

Luckey,  Samueu  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Kensi^elaer- 
ville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  April  4, 1791 ;  entered  the 
ministry  in  1811, at  Ottawa, Lower  Canada;  from  1812- 
16,  inclusive,  labored  at  Dut('h(  ss,  Montgomery-,  Sarato- 
ga, and  Pittstown,  and  in  1817-18  in  the  city  of  Troy. 
In  1819  he  was  at  Khinebeck.  and  in  1820-21  at  Sche- 
nectady, where  he  received  from  Union  College  the  de- 
grees of  master  of  arts  and  of  doctor  of  divinity.  The 
next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  New  Haven, 
Brooklyn,  Albany,  and  as  pre^iding  elder  on  the  New 
Haven  District.  In  1822  he  became  principal  of  the 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  four  vears.  At  the  General  Conference  of 
1836  he  was  a  delegate,  and  was  elected  editor  of  The 
Christian  A  drocatf  and  Journal  at  New  York.  At  that 
time  the  office  involved  the  senior  editorship  of  the  Book 
Room.  After  an  honorable  service  of  four  vears  he  re- 
turned  to  the  itinerancy,  first  for  a  time  at  Duane  Street, 
New  York,  and  in  1842  was  again  transferred  to  th^ 
(ienesee  Conference.  From  this  time  to  the  day  of  his 
death  (Oct.  11, 1869)  he  remained  in  Western  New  York, 
residing  mostly  in  Rochester  City,  but  filling  the  offices 
of  presiding  elder,  pastor,  and  chaplain  of  the  Monnie 
County  Penitentiary,  in  which  latter  position  he  serveel 
i  for  nine  years,  bestowing  great  labor  on  the  reclamation 
I  of  the  fallen.  Dr.  Luckey  had  also  the  honor  to  be  ap- 
I  [Miinted  in  1847  one  of  the  regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
!  sit  v.    He  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  Sacraffnad 
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^ihe  Lor^9  Supper^  a  work  on  the  Trinitt^  (a  reijpecta- 
Ue  12tdo  volume,  which  gained  for  him  a  wide  repute 
for  theological  ai*umen  and  polemic  tact),  and  a  small 
volume  of  Kthic  Ilymrui  aiul  Scriptural  Lessons /or  Chil- 
dren.  The  hymns,  which  are  original  and  not  without 
merit,  are  rhythmical  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  mostly 
of  the  Psalms.  "  Dr.  Luckey  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
power  of  intellect.  For  depth  of  penetration  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment  he  had  few  superiors.  Ilis  knowledge 
of  the  forms  and  principles  of  law,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, was  quite  extensive.  He  was  a  thorough  Meth- 
odist, and  with  the  genius  and  historic  development  of 
his  Church  he  was  as  familiar  as  with  the  alphabeL  He 
long  stood  among  the  magnates  of  his  people,  and  his 
history  is  woven  in  the  history  of  his  Church."  See 
Cmf,  Minutes,  1870,  p.  280  sq. 

Lucopetrians  is  the  name  given  to  a  sect  of  fa- 
natics and  ascetics  who  believed  in  a  double  Trinity, 
TCJcctiCd  marriage,  scorned  all  external  forms  of  wornhip, 
and  adopted  absurdly  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture. Thev  were  believed  to  have  had  as  their  founder 
an  ecclesiastic  by  the  name  of  Lucopetrus,  but  the  prob- 
ability is  that  Lucopetrus  is  a  nickname,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  a  person  called  Peter,  who  prom- 
ised to  appear  on  the  thinl  day  after  his  death,  and  who 
was  called  Wolf-Peter  or  Lucopetrus  aftemvards,  l>ecau^Mi 
the  devil  on  that  day  ap|)cared  to  his  followers  in  the 
shape  of  a  wolf.     See  BouoMiLEsi;  Messauans. 

Lucretius,  Titus  Cakus,  a  noted  Roman  poet,  de- 
aerves  a  place  here  as  the  exponent  of  Kpicurianisnu 
He  flourished  some  time  towards  the  opening  of  the  1st 
century,  but  of  his  life  we  know  almost  nothing  with 
certaintv,  as  he  is  mentioned  merclv  in  a  cursor\''  man- 
ner  in  contemporary  literature.  St,  Jerome,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Chronicle  of  Kusebius,  gives  the  date  of  hi.s 
birth  as  1{.C.  95  (according  to  others,  99),  but  ho  does 
not  specify  the  source  from  which  his  statement  is  de- 
rived. It  is  alleged,  further,  that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  having  been  driven 
frantic  by  a  love-potion  which  had  been  administered 
to  him ;  that  he  composed  his  works  in  the  intervals  of 
his  madness,  and  that  these  works  were  revised  by  Cic- 
ero; but  all  these  statements  rest  on  very  insufficient 
authority,  and  must  be  received  with  extreme  caution. 
His  peculiar  opinions  rendered  him  specially  obnoxious 
to  the  early  Christians,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  latter 
may  have  been  too  easily  led  to  attribute  to  him  a  fate 
which,  in  its  mysterious  nature  and  melancholy  termi- 
nation, was  deemed  but  a  due  reward  for  the  bold  and 
impious  character  of  his  teachings.  The  great  work  on 
which  his  fame  rests  is  De  Jit  rum  Ntitura,  a  philosoph- 
ical didactic  poem  in  six  books  {editio  princejis,  Hresoia, 
about  1473;  best  editions  by  Wakefield  [London,  179(), 
3  vols.  4to,  and  Glasgow,  1813,  4  vols.  8vo],  by  Forbiger 
[Leips.  1828, 12mo],  and  by  Lachmann  [l^rlin,  18^,  2 
vols.  J.  English  translations  in  verse  by  Creech  |  Lond. 
1714,  2  voK  8vo],  (iood  [Lond.  1805-7,2  vols.  4to] ;  in 
prose  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Wat^M>n,  M.A.  [London,  liohn's 
Classical  Librarj',  1851,  post  8vo]) — in  large  measure  an 
exposition  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  tenets 
of  Epicurus.  See  Eimoukean  Piiiix>sopiiy.  "  Reganl- 
ed  merely  as  a  literary  composition,  the  work  of  Lucre- 
tius stands  unrivalled  among  didactic  iK>ems.  The  clear- 
ness and  I'uhiess  with  which  the  most  minute  facts  of 
physical  science,  and  the  most  subtle  philosophical  spec- 
ulations are  uiifolded  and  explained ;  the  life  and  inter- 
est which  are  thrown  into  discussions,  in  themselves  re- 
pulsive to  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  the  beauty,  richness, 
and  variety  of  the  episodes  which  are  interwoven  wiih 
the  subject-matter  of  the  poem,  combined  with  the  ma- 
jestic verse  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed,  render  the  De 
Rerum  Natura,  as  a  work  of  art,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
which  anticjuity  has  bequeathed  to  us"  (^Chambers,  Cy- 
clop. 8.  v.).    See  Smit h,  Diet,  Class.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Lud  (Heb.u/.  *llb,  derivation  unknown ;  Sept.  Aoi'»^, 
but  in  Ezek.  \vcoi ;  Auth.A''cr8. "  Lydia,"  in  Ezek.  xxx, 


h),  the  name  apparently  of  two  nations.     See  Em* 

NOI/)«Y. 

1.  The  fourth  son  of  Shem  (RCpost  25 13),  and  found- 
er of  a  tribe  near  the  Assyrians  and  ArarossaiM  (Gen.  x, 
22;  1  Chron.  i,  17).  According  to  Joeephus  (^n/.  1,6, 
4),  they  were  the  Lydinns;  in  which  opinion  agree  Eu- 
Ktathius,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Isidore,  and  among  mod- 
ems BiK-hart  {Phaleg,  ii,  12)  and  Gesenius.  On  the  con- 
trary', Michaelis  {SpicHeg.  ii,  114  sq.)  reads  l^.rr,  and  un- 

derstands  the  Indittns  (see  also  hb  Supj)lemenffyo.  1416 ; 
comp.  Vater,  Comment,  i,  130).  Lud  would  thus  be  rep> 
resented  by  the  Lydus  of  the  mythical  period  (Herod,  i, 
7).  '*The  Shemitic  character  of  the  maimers  of  the  I^- 
dim,  and  the  strong  Orientalism  of  the  art  of  the  Lydiau 
kingdom  during  \i»  latest  ])eriod  and  after  the  Persian 
c<m(|uest,  but  before  the  predominance  of  (irvek  art  in 
Asia  Minor,  favor  this  idea;  but, on  the  other  hand,  the 
Egyptian  monuments  show  us  in  the  13th,  Nth,  and 
loth  centuries  RC.  a  powerful  people  called  Ri'Tkn  or 
Li'DEN,  probably  seated  near  Mesopotamia,  and  appar- 
ently north  of  Palestine,  whom  some,  however,  make 
the  Assyrians.  W^e  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  the 
Lydians  first  established  themselves  near  Palestine,  and 
afterwards  spread  into  Asia  Minor;  the  occupiers  of  the 
old  seat  of  the  race  being  destroyed  or  removed  by 
the  Assyrians."  Wiih  the  latter  su|iposttinn,  com- 
pare the  apocryphal  statement  in  Judith  it,  23.  See 
Lydia. 

2.  One  of  the  Hamitic  tribes  descended  from  Miznum 
(Ludim,  (xeu.  x.  13),  apparently  a  people  of  Africa  (per- 
haps of  Ethiopia),  sprung  from  the  Eg^fitians,  and  ac- 
customed to  fight  with  bows  and  arrows  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
IC;  xxx,5;  Isa.lxvi,  19,  where  they  arc  associated  with 
Cush  and  Phut;  comp.  the  Ludim,  Jer.  xlvi,9,  and  the 
Phud  and  Lud  of  Judith  ii,  23).  Some  have  referred 
the  name  to  the  people  of  Luday,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  south  of  Morocco  (see  Michaelis,  JSpicUey.  i, 
259  s({.;  also  SupftL  No.  1417);  and  combine  with  this 
the  mention  of  a  river  Laud  in  Tangitania  (Iliny,  v,2). 
Others,  as  Ik>chart  {Phaleg,  iv,  56)  and  (icscnius  {Com- 
ment, ad  loc.  Isa.),  reganl  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Ethi- 
opians. Hitzig  (Comnumt.  ad  l4»c  Isa.  and  Jer.)  thinks 
that  the  Libyans  are  intende<l  (by  an  interchange  of 
letters),  but  yubia  appears  to  be  rather  indicated  by  the 
scriptural  notices.  Still  more  improbable  is  the  suppo- 
sition of  Forster  {Kp,  ad  Michael,  p.  13  sq.),  that  the  itt- 
habitatits  of  the.  oases  are  intended,  designated  in  Coptic 
by  a  term  having  some  resemblance  to  Lud.  The  Ara- 
bic interpreters  have  Tanites ;  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
renders  inhabitants  of  the  nome  of  Neut.  The  opiniun 
of  Micliaelis  {Suj)j)L  No.  1418),  that  by  the  Ludim  the 
pn)phets  meant  the  Lydians,  has  lately  been  re-enforced 
by  (ie^nius  {Thes.  Hth.  p.  746)  with  the  remark  that 
the  Egyptians  and  Tyrians  employed  soldiers  from  Asia 
Minor  in  their  armies  (^Herod.  ii,  152, 154,  163;  iii.  1). 
Rut  the  Egyptians,  at  least,  had  also  mercenary  troops 
from  Africa,  and  the  Asiatics  referred  to  were  onlv  from 
Ionia  and  Caria.  Rosellini  {Monument,  stor.  Ill,  i,  321 
sq.)  speaks  of  a  province  of  Ludin,  but  the  locality  is 
uncertain.    See  LuuiM. 

Lud^milia,  Elisabkth  von  Schwarzrurg  Ri*- 
i>OLFSTAi>T,  a  noted  female  hymnist  of  Germany,  was 
bom  April  7, 1640,  and  died  March  12, 1672.  She*  wrote 
215  hymns,  many  of  which  are  the  pearls  of  (merman 
sacred  song.  They  were  published  entire  in  1687,  un- 
der the  title  Die  Stimme  der  Freundin  (new  edit.  1868). 
See  her  biography  by  Thilo  (1856). 

Liideke,  Cfiristoph  Wilhklm,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, wns  bom  at  Schonbcrg,  Prussia,  Mar.  8, 1787.  In 
1758  he  wont  to  the  Levant  as  a  preacher  of  the  Danish 
mission,  and  aften^-ards  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  director  of  their  school  at  Smyrna.  In 
1768  he  accepted  a  call  to  Magdeburg  as  pastor;  in  1778 
to  Stockholm,  as  German  preacher  and  inspector  of  the 
German  Lyceum.  He  died  June  18, 1806.  He  was  an 
excellent  scholar  in  many  branches  of  theology,  has  done 
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much  for  mi^on  tnd  education,  utA  by  bia  conUiba-  i 
tiuns  U  the  liunlure  an  the  Uri«nt  conlributed  Urge- 
ly  lo  Kble  ffeo)!r«phy.  His  Expoiitio  brertM  tocomn 
tiarra  Scnptara  ad  Oriivlm  tnr  rrfirnlixm,  ett,  de-  , 
»ervM  xpecUl  mention  (Hilie,  1777,  Hvo) — DBring,  tf- 
UkrU  ThtoL  DruttrlilaaA,  vol.  ii,  ■.  v. 

ZiUdAnrald, JoHANK  IlAi.TitAs\R,D.n.,aGennin  I 
Iheologisn,  w»s  bom  at  F«hrl«iicl,l^iaw,Sopt. 27,1722.  i 
He  ■tieiided  Ihe  Unireivity  «f  Hclmaliiilt,  uiil,  having 
finished  the  Bcadcmical  aiuiw,  bccBme  in  17^■i  tutor: 
ill  1747,  putor  at  (ik-iitarf,  near  Htlmiuitdl ;  irienvanla 
■uperinicndeitt  and  flnt  ptslut  at  Konfelde,  wliere  he 
died,  AiigUHt  25, 1 796.  He  is  noted  u  ■  ikreiidcr  of  I  he 
truth  agaiiwt  Lraainft  aft«T  the  publication  of  ilie  Wul- 
fuibuttd  Fi^DHitii  by  th«  iilter.  IVinCvmrnrnliili/,  Jr 
ri  ar^mmli.  guod  tieilur  <  lUrtitio  SciyilarU  (Guelpli- 
crbyti,  1745.  ilvo),  dtwrm  special  metitioti.  He  also 
wrote  Spicifr-ffiam  o6gemitionum  id  pratlantutimvn  l}f~  , 
bam  tfnaieiai*,Juiiit.v,H\\ii^\'i'li,Hu). — Doring,  Ce- 
Uhrlf  Thtvl  Deultrilirndt,  vul.  ii,  a.  r. 

LadgardlB  (Lt* ixiaris,  or  LtmiAKiiis),  a  celebra- 
ted (haumaturgist  of  the  13th  cenlury,  wag  born  about 
I  Ifl2.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve  vhe  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  or^Trudo,  and  soon  gave  ei-ideni*e 
of  mystic  wndencita.  She  claimed  to  have  visiuna  in 
which  ahe  held  familiar  convetae  with  Ihe  Virgin  Mar^', 
the  angels,  John  Ihe  Baptist  and  the  apostles,  St.  Cath- 
arine, and  a  number  uf  other  aainta.  Once  ahe  elated 
ehe  had  seen  St.  John  the  evangelist  in  tiie  form  of  a 
shining  eagle,  who,  opening  her  miiutli  with  Ilia  brak, 
Ailed  her  with  divine  wisdom.  Rut  Chrial  himself  was 
generally  the  uliject  oT  her  enlatie  visiuna.  After  tali- 
ing  Ihe  vdl  in  12U0,  she  was  in  1205  appoinled  abbeea 
of  the  convent,  !n  I20B,  liy  advice  of  John  dp  Ijnit 
and  of  St.ChriMine,ahe  entered  Ihe  convent  of  the  Ciit- 
tercians  uf  Aquiric.  near  Briiseela.  Here  her  \iaioiiabe' 
came  Mill  mnce  attiking  and  numemus:  in  her  medila- 
tions  on  the  aufferingn  of  Christ  her  body  became  cov- 
ered with  blond,  etc  She  wai  also  aaid  to  have  worked 
a  great  number  of  miracle*.  Kbe  dieil  Jime  Ifl.  I24(i. 
Her  lMri)(raphy  waa  written  bv  Ihe  Domiiiicnn  11iomaa 
Canlipralanua.  .See  Alban  Stiik,  Lr^rwlnt  (Freib.  1X56 J, 
vol  ii, I. c— Henog,  Rfa^/fnryWiip,  viii,  oil. 

Lflditske.  JoiiANN  Ai'(ii-HT,  a  (icrman  Iheulogian, 
waa  bom  at  CiUhcn  .Sept.  15, 1787.  and  was  e<lucaled  at 
thefniveraitieeoTHalleandFrankfort-on-tlie-Oder.  In 
1759  he  became  tutor;  in  IT(i2,»ubrector  uf  Ihefierman 
Keformed  town-Bchool  of  bia  ii&tive  plnce;  in  1 776,  pas- 
tor at  Gnetach,  where  fae  remained  until  1813.  He  died 
■1  C'<>tfaen  July  9, 1B2I.  For  ■  list  of  bis  works,  see  Do-  ' 
ring.  GrUkiit  Thiol  DmttrAtamli,  voL  ii,  a.  v. 

Ln'diin  (Heb.  Ladim',  D^lb,  Sept.  Amiiiiii;  in  I 
Chfon.  0*^7(b,  Au^'itfi ;  in  Jer.  AoBow,  A.  T.  "  Lydi- 
ana~)i  a  Mizrailiah  or  Eg;i'plian  people  or  tribe  (den.  x. 
13;  I  ChroiLi,  II;  Jer.  xJvi,  9),  probably  the  aame  witl 
Lull,  No.  2.  From  their  poHtion  at  the  head  of  the  lisl 
uf  the  Mizraites.  it  ii  probable  thai  llie  IjiiJim  were 
■eliled  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  perhaps  further  than  any 

sbisb,  Pul,  and  Lud.  lliat  draw  the  bnw  (rvj?  ^SSJa), 
Tubal,  and  Javan,  Ihe  isles  afar  off"  (Ixri.'lli).  Here 
the  expresNun  in  Ihe  plural,  "that  draw  ihe  bow"  <Tulg. 
(Ifudrnlri  loffiltam),  may  lefcr  only  to  Luil,  and  thoe- 
fure  not  connect  it  with  one  or  both  of  tliA  natnea  pre- 
ceding;. A  comparison  with  Ihe  other  three  paiwages, 
in  alt  which  Phut  ia  mentioned  immeilialely  before  or 
after  Ijid  or  Ihe  Ludira,  goes  to  confirm  Ihe  Sep!,  read- 
ing. Phut,  4>oi>f,  for  Pul,  a  word  not  occuiring  in  any 
olher  paasage,  aa  the  true  one;  and  we  also  notice  ai 
eninddent  Ihe  extraordinary  change  from  ''ZVS  ii. 
Monni;.  Sec  Pl'L;  MeSecH.  Jeremiah,  in  nptak^if 
of  Pharaob  Necho's  armv,  makes  mentiim  i:f  "t'uhh  and 
dlethebt^cklerandihcLL 
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nnxiliaries  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  it  would 
4eem  probable,  prim^  foott  th>c  the  Mizraitiah  Ludim 
lire  intended.  Kzekiel,  in  the  de«criplion  of  Tyre,  speaka 
[hui  of  Lud:  "Persia,  and  Lud,ond  Thut  were  in  thine 
army,  thy  men  of  war :  buckler  0??)  *"*'  helmet  bung 
(hey  up  in  Ihee;  they  set  thine  adorning"  (xxvii,  10). 
In  thia  place  Lnd  might  seem  to  mean  the  Shemilic 
Lud,  especiallv  if  the  latter  be  connected  with  l.vdiai 
but  the  association  with  Phut  rendem  it  as  likely  that 
the  nation  or  country  is  that  of  the  African  Ijidim.  In 
the  propliecv  ogainat  Uog  a  similar  passage  occum. 
■'  Peraia,  Cua'b,  and  ITiut  (.\.  Vers. "  Libya")  with  tbem 
[the  army  of  Gog];  all  of  them  [with]  luckier  (IW) 
and  helmet"  (xxxvlii,  5).  ItaecmslTom  this  that  there 
were  Peisian  mercenaries  at  this  lime,  the  prophet  per- 
haps, if  speaking  of  a  remote  future  period,  using  Iheir 

general  sense.  The  association  of  Pcraia  and  Lud  in 
the  former  passage  Ibertfore  loses  somewhat  of  its 
weight.  In  one  of  the  prophecies  against  Kgypt  Ludia 
thus  mentioned  among  the  auppona  of  that  counliyi 

pain  shall  be  in  Cush,  at  the  falling  of  Ihe  alain  in  Hii- 
raim,  and  they  shall  lake  away  her  multitude  (nsin'Cii), 
and  her  foundations  shall  be  broken  down.  Cush,  and 
I'hut,  and  Lud,  and  all  the  mingled  people  (3^S),  and 
Chub,  and  the  children  of  Ihe  land  of  Ihe  covenant, 
shall  fall  bj-  Ihe  awoni  with  them"  (xxx.  4,  5).  Here 
Lud  is  associated  with  Cush  and  Phut,  as  though  an 
African  nation.  The  A'ni,whom  we  have  called  "  min- 
gled people**  rather  than  "alrangen,"  appear  to  have 
liecn  an  Arab  population  of  the  Sinaitic  [leninsuU,  pei~ 
hapB  including  Arab  orhalf-Arab  tribes  of  llie  Egi-ptian 

else  occurring,  which  perbope  should  be  read  Lnb,  for 
the  country  or  nation  of  the  Lubim.  See  Ciiub;  Lu- 
BiJi.  The  "  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant"  may 
be  some  league  of  tribes,  as  probably  were  tbe  Nine 
Bows  of  the  Egyptian  iiMxiptions;  or  Ihe  expression 
may  mean  tuiliinis  or  tribes  allied  with  Egj'pl,  aa  though 
a  general  deaignalion  for  Ihe  rest  of  its  aupporters  be- 
aides  those  specified.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  this  pa*- 
sogr,  although  Lnd  is  placed  among  the  close  alliea  or 
supporters  of  Egypt,  yet  it  followa  African  nations,  and 
is  followed  by  a  natiou  or  tribe  at  least  partly  inhabit- 
ing Asia,  although  iiossibly  also  partly  inhabiling  Afri- 
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lubt  that  but  one  nation  is  intended 
iges,  and  it  seems  that  thus  far  the  prepon- 
idenee  la  in  favor  of  tlie  Btizraitisb  Ludim, 
indications  in  tlie  Iliblc  known  to  be  pou- 
tive  Di  mcTcenary  or  allied  troops  in  tbe  Egyptian  ai> 
miea,  except  of  Africans,  and  perhaim  of  tribes  bunlcring 
Egj-pt  on  ilie  east  We  have  still  lo  Inquire  how  tbe 
et'itlence  of  the  Egyptian  mununienla  aiul  of  jirufane 
hialory  may  alTiet  our  aup)>iiaiiinii.  From  the  former 
we  learn  that  aeverol  foreign  nations  contribulnl  allies 
or  mercenaries  lu  the  Kgjptian  armiea,  Among  Ihtro 
we  iilenlify  Ihe  lieitL'  Willi  the  Lubim,  and  the  Skakv- 
ATANA  with  the  Chcrethim,  who  also  served  in  David's 
army.  The  latter  witc  probably  from  the  coast  of  Pal- 
r«iiiie.  allhough  they  may  have  been  drawn  in  the  case 
of  the  Egyptian  army  from  an  insular  portion  of  the 
aame  people.  The  reat  of  these  foreign  troops  seem  to 
have  been  of  African  nations,  but  thia  is  not  certain. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments  reaches  no  lower  llian 
the  time  of  the  Ihibaatile  line.  There  is  a  single  foreign 
contemporary  inscribed  record  on  one  of  the  colossi  of 
the  temple  of  Abfl-Simbel  in  Kubio,  noting  the  pas- 
sage of  Greek  mercenaries  of  a  Psammelichus,  p^ll^ably 
the  Hrst  (Wilkinson,  Modtra  Ei^  mi  rhtl»t,  ii.SSS). 
From  tlic  tireek  writers,  wlio  give  us  information  from 
the  lime  of  l^tammetichus  I  downwards,  we  leam  that 
Ionian,  Carian,  and  other  Greek  mercenaries  formed  an 
im|iorlant  element  in  the  Egyptian  army  in  all  times 
the  counliy  wa*  independent,  from  the  reign  of 
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that  king  nntil  the  final  conquest  by  Ochus.  These 
mercenaries  were  even  settled  in  Egypt  by  Psammeti- 
cbus.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  mention  of  them 
in  the  Bible,  excepting  they  be  intended  by  Lud  and 
the  Ludim  in  the  passages  that  have  been  considered. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  reasonable  to  connect 
the  Shcraitic  Lud  with  the  Lydians,  and  that  at  the 
time  of  the  prophets  by  whom  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are 
mentioned  the  Lydian  kingdom  generally  or  always  in- 
cluded the  more  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  the 
Lud  and  Ludim  might  well  apply  to  the  Ionian  and  Ca- 
rian  mercenaries  drawn  from  this  territory.  Sec  Lud. 
The  manner  in  which  these  foreign  troops  in  the 
Egyptian  army  are  characterized  is  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  which,  al- 
though about  six  centuries  earlier  than  the  prophet's 
time,  no  doubt  represent  the  same  condition  of  military 
matters.  The  only  people  of  Africa  beyond  Egypt  por- 
trayed on  the  monuments  whom  we  can  consider  as 
most  probably  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Egyptians  are 
the  KeBU,  who  are  the  Lubim  of  the  Bible,  almost  cer- 
tainly the  same  as  the  Mizraitish  Lehabim  (q.  v.); 
therefore  we  may  take  the  RcBU  as  probably  illustra- 
ting the  Ludim,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  Mizraites,  in 
which  case  they  may  indeed  be  included  under  the  same 
name  as  the  Lubim,  if  the  appellation  KeBU  be  wider 
than  the  Lubim  of  the  Bible,  and  also  as  illustrating 
Cush  and  Phut.  The  last  two  are  spoken  of  as  handling 
the  buckler.  The  Egyptians  are  generally  represented 
with  small  shields,  frequently  round;  the  ReBU  with 

small  round  shields,  for  which  the  term  here  used,  "3il3, 

the  small  shield,  and  the  expression  ^  that  handle,"  are 
perfectly  appropriate.  That  the  Ludim  should  have 
been  archers,  and  apparently  armed  Mrith  a  long  bow 
that  was  strung  with  the  aid  of  the  foot  by  treading 
(n^P  '^3'^^),  is  noteworthy,  since  the  Africans  were 
always  famous  for  their  archery.  The  ReBU.  and  one 
other  of  the  foreign  nations  that  served  in  the  Egyptian 
army — the  monuments  show  the  former  only  as  enemies 
— were  bowmen,  being  armed  with  a  bow  of  moderate 
length :  the  other  mercenaries — of  whom  we  can  only 
identify  the  Philistine  Cherethim,  though  they  probably 
include  certain  of  the  mercenaries  or  auxiliaries  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible — carrying  swords  and  javelins,  but 
not  bows.  These  points  of  agreement,  founded  on 
our  examination  of  the  monuments,  are  of  no  little 
weight,  as  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  Bible.     See 

SiflKLI). 

LUdke,  Friedricii  Grrmanus,  a  (ierman  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Stentlal,  Prussia,  April  10, 1730.  He 
began  his  academical  course  very  young,  and,  upon  its 
completion,  became  pastor  of  the  Nicolai  Church  at  Ber- 
lin, which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  March  8, 1792. 
He  was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of 
an  independent,  decided,  and  philosophical  mind,  and 
ably  defended  the  Christian  truths.  He  was  also  an 
earnejtt  advocate  of  tolerance,  and  wrote  "  About  Toler- 
ance and  Freedom  of  Conscience."  —  During,  Gtlehrte 
Theol.  Deutschlands^  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Ludlo'W,  John,  D.IX,  LL.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  at  Acquackanonck,  now  Passaic,  \. 
J.,  Dec.  13, 1793;  graduated  at  Union  CV>llege,  1814,  and 
at  the  Theological  Seminar^',  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1817. 
His  lirst  settlement  was  in  the  First  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  of  New  Brunswick,  1817;  in  1819  he  was  elect- 
ed profe»8<jr  in  the  theological  seminary  at  that  place ; 
in  1823  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Churcli  in  Albany,  where  he  sustained  himself  w^ith 
great  power  as  a  preacher,  pastor,  and  public  man.  In 
1834  he  was  made  provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  retained  that  position  with  distinguished 
ability  until  1852,  when  he  returned  to  New  Brunswick 
as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  liistorv  and  Church  govern- 
ment in  the  theological  seminary,  and  also  as  professor 
of  mental  philosophy  in  Rutgers  College.  He  died  in 
1857,  in  the  full  assurance  of  hope  and  of  faith.     In 


every  respect  Dr.  Ludlow  was  ''a  mighty  man,**  physi- 
cally, mentally,  spiritually ;  as  a  theologian,  a  preacher, 
and  a  leader  of  men.  He  was  full  of  power.  His 
intellect  was  like  his  bodily  frame,  massive,  compact, 
and  vigorous.  His  will  and  hu  emotional  nature  were 
e<iually  strong.  His  spirit  and  labors  in  the  pulpit,  in 
the  professor's  chair,  at  the  head  of  the  university,  and 
in  public  bodies,  were  always  direct,  well  ordered,  and 
indomitable.  "  He  adorned  every  relation  that  he  sus- 
tained, and  was  one  of  the  very  tinest  specimens  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nobility."->Sprague,  AnnaU:  Me- 
mortal  Sei-mona  by  Drs.  (ieorge  W.  Bethune,  Isaac  Ferris, 
and  W.  J.  R.  Taylor;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Rfjormed 
Church ;  S,  Y,  Obstrrer  Cl86(>) ;  A merican  CoUtge  Frtsi- 
(&n/*,xliiu     (W.J.R.T.) 

LudlO'W,  Peter,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Enfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  8, 1797,  of  Presbyterian  parentage. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.; 
then  began  the  study  of  law,  but  his  religious  convic- 
tions became  so  deep  that  he  decided  to  become  a  min- 
uter. The  distinguished  Summerfield  aided  him  in  his 
theological  studies.  He  joined  the  Baptist  Church,  re- 
ceived license,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  2, 1823  past<ir  of 
the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.  His 
continued  ill-health  necessitated  his  acceptance  of  a  call 
to  the  Baptist  Church  in  Georgetown,  S.  C.  He  died  in 
New  York,  May  6, 1837,  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Newport, 
says  of  him :  "  His  talents  were  of  a  Iiigh  order,  and  he 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  evangelical  views  than 
for  his  attractive  and  effective  eloquence.**  Sec  Sprague, 
AnnaU  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit  ^  vi,  727  sq. 

Ludolf,  Job,  a  noted  Ethiopic  scholar,  also  a  law- 
yer and  statesman  of  di^inguished  merit,  was  bom  at 
Erfurt,  in  Thuringia,  in  1624.  After  finishing  his  edu- 
cation, he  spent  several  years  in  travelling,  and  subse- 
quently tilled  important  stations  in  his  native  city,  and 
under  the  elector  palatine  at  Frankfort.  He  tlien  de- 
voted himself  to  the  completion  of  his  works,  of  which 
his  Kthiopic  History^  and  his  commentaries  an  it,  his 
Aniharic  and  Ethiopic  Grammar$y  and  Ethiopic  Leii- 
con,  are  the  most  valuable,  and  have  universally  met 
with  the  highest  esteem  from  the  learned. 

Ludolph  DK  Saxokia  was  distinguished  among  the 
Dominican  mystics  of  the  14th  century.  He  entered 
the  order  about  A.D.  1300,  and  in  further  pursuance  of 
his  pious  devotion  became  a  Carthusian  at  Strasburg. 
His  Vita  Jetu  Chriati  has  often  been  edited  and  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.  He  flourished  in  Saxony, 
but  the  date  both  of  bis  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 

LUerB,  John  H.,  an  American  Roman  CatlH>lic  prel- 
ate of  great  ability  and  note,  was  bom  at  LtUten,  in 
Oldenburg,  Germany,  Sept.  29, 1819,  came  to  this  coun-  ^ 
trj'  in  1833,  and,  after  a  short  service  as  cl^rk,  entered  ^^ 
St.  Mary*s  Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ^^^ 
and  was  consecrated  priest  in  1846,  and  bishop  of  Fort  jt-^^ 
Wayne  in  1858.  He  deserves  the  commendation  of  iM  Mt:^ 
Christian  people  for  his  great  zeal  in  behalf  of  edwcs-  — ,»t-a 
tional  facilities  for  the  lower  chuses  of  his  Church.  \^^^=*KM 
was  especially  active  during  his  presidency  m-er  the-3rf  ^ 
diocese  <>f  Northern  Indiana,  where  he  built  manyxrn^ 
churches  and  established  schools.  He  died  in  Cleve — ^o^. 
land,  Ohio,  June  29, 1871. 

Luft,  Friedricii  Matthaur,  a  German  theologian,  rv.R  i- 
was  l)om  at  Kirch-RUsselbach,  Aug.  3,  1705.     In  17*2:tilrTj 
he  entered  the  University  of  Altdorf,  where  his  anclft,i?>f'>j 
(».  G.  Zelter,  was  then  professor  of  theology  and  of  ibacfs 
Oriental  lan^ages.    In  1730,  when  Pn»f.  Zelter  resipi-t  rr^i 
ed  his  professori>hip  and  became  pastor  at  Poppenreuus&j«jr] 
Luft  accompanied  him,  and  was  made  vicar  in  KSi&^T' 
In  1733  he  became  the  first  chaplain  at  FUrth,  where  h»#f  sr. 
unexpectedly  died.  May  24,  1740.     His  death  cwsate»i^^K3 
great  grief,  since  his  knowledge  and  unwearied  diligenc^ca^-^r 
gave  pniraise  of  future  usefulness  aufi  eminence.    H  W-M 
rendered  great  servii^  in  issuing  the  Bible-work  of  Pln»**'3r'*X 
Zelter.     He  himself  committed  only  a  few  minor  prw^wj 
ductions  to  print,  but  among  hia  popen  valuable 
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were  found,  intended  as  preparations  for  quite  extensive 
labors.    Siee  During,  OeUhrie  Theoi,  DeutuchL  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lugo,  Juan  de^  a  learned  Spanish  Jesuit  and  car- 
dinal, was  bom  at  Madrid,  Nov.  25, 1583,  and  for  twenty 
years  was  eheological  professor  at  Rome ;  was  made  car- 
<liiml  in  lG43,and  died  Aug.  20,  1600.  In  his  office  as 
cardinal  he  was  distinguished  for  his  plain  manner  of 
life  and  his  liberality  to  the  poor.  Ho  wrote  De  Incar- 
tuitivtw  dumiinca  (Lyons,  1G33,  fol.) : — l>t  SacramerUis 
in  f/etiere  (1635,  fol.) : — BesjMMorum  Moralium  lib.vi 
(1051,  fol.),  etc.  All  his  works  were  collected  in  seven 
large  folios  (Venice,  1751).  Pallavicini  l)oasted  of  hav- 
ing been  his  pupil.  Liguori  names  him  as  a  theolo- 
gian next  to  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Lugo's  brother  Fic.\Nci:M.t)  was  also  a  Jesuit,  and  the 
author  of  several  theological  works.  They  arc  of  minor 
value,  however.  8ee  Uoefer,  Sour,  Hutg,  Genei\  xxxii, 
212. 

Lu'hith  (Heb.  Luchith\  r^mh  [always  with  the 
art.  prefixed],  nrob.  tabUteti  [see  below] ;  Sept.  Aoi'ci^, 
but  in  Jer.  [Pinbn]  'AXaui^  v.  r.  'AXw^),  a  Moabitish 
pUce  (but  whether  a  town  or  not  is  uncertain,  as  it  is 
only  found  in  the  phrase  '^ascent  of  Luhith"),  appar- 
ently situated  on  an  eminence  between  /oar  and  Horo- 
naim,  on  the  track  of  the  invading  Babylonians  (Isa. 
XV,  5;  Jer.  xlviii,  5).  According  to  Plusebiiis,  it  lay 
between  Areopolis  and  Zoar.  M.  de  Saulcy  thinks  it 
may  l>e  identified  with  a  site  on  the  hill  Xunehinj  about 
half  way  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  ravine  leading 
north-easterly  (wm  the  northern  o{)ening  of  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Dead  Sea  (Xarrtttire,  i,  ,386,  267,  and  map). 
The  [>«>Mtion  is  probably  not  far  fn>m  correct  (although 
not  l)etween  Ar  and  Zatr),  but  no  such  name  appears  on 
UobinM)n*8  or  Zimmermanu*s  map:  it  does,  however,  on 
Van  de  Velde's. 

Luhith,  **  as  a  Hebrew  word,  signifies  *  made  of  boards 
or  ixwts'  ((tescnius,  Thfstninif^  \),  748 ) ;  but  why  assume 
that  a  Moabitish  s{)ot  shouhl  have  a  Hebrew  name?  By 
the  Syriac  interpreters  it  is  rendered  '  |>aved  with  flag- 
stones' (^Eichhom,  A  Ug.  Bibiiothek,  i,  845,  872).  In  the 
Targums  {P*eudoj<m.  and  Jerus.  on  NumK  xxi,  16,  and 
Jonnlhan  on  Ina.  xv,  1)  I^echniath  is  given  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  Ar-3Ioab.  This  mav  contain  an  allusion  to 
Luchith,  or  it  may  point  to  the  use  of  a  term  meaning 
*  jaw^'  for  certain  eminences,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Lehi  of  Samson,  but  also  elsewhere.  Sc«  Michaelis, 
SuppL  No.  1307;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Ta/m.  C0LII34.'' 

Luini  (or  Lovino\  Bernardino,  a  celebrated  paint- 
er of  the  Lombard  school,  bom  about  1400  at  Luini,  near 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  was  the  ablest  [)upil  of  liConardo  da 
Vinci  and  of  Stefano  Scotto.  He  imitated  the  stvle  and 
execution  of  his  master  Ix'onardo  da  Vinci  so  chwelv  as 
to  deceive  ex|K'rienced  judges,  and  yet  his  general  man- 
ner has  a  delicacy  and  grace  sufficiently  original  and 
distinct  fn>m  that  of  I.<eonardo.  Manv  of  Luini's  best 
and  greatest  works,  in  oil  and  in  frt^sco,  are  still  in  a 
gfWKl  state  of  prei*er\aiion,  namely,  the  J^ftifftlalfn  and 
4S7.  John  irifh  the  Lnmh.  in  the  Ambrosian  Librarv  at 
Milan;  the  /Enthroned  Madomui,  |>ainted  in  1521,  the 
Jhrunketmrs*  oj'Xoah.  and  other  works  in  the  galler%'  of 
the  Brera  at  Milan :  the  frescoes  of  the  Monastero  Mag- 
giore, or  San  Maurizio.  in  the  same  city,  from  which, 
however,  the  ultramarine  and  gold  have  l>een  scra))e<l 
ofT;  several  at  Saronno,  among  them  his  chef-<rrcuvre, 
Chrigt  diffnitinp  irith  the  Doctorn:  and  other  extensive 
and  equally  goo^l  works  in  the  Francis<.>an  convent  Degli 
Angeli  at  Lui^ano,  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  exactlv  known,  but  he  was  alive  in 
1630. 

He  had  a  brother,  Ambrogio,  who  imitated  his  style, 
nnd  several  8i>ns  who  aL*H>  were  fuiinters.  See  English 
CycUtp.  8.  V. ;  Chambers,  Cycinp.  s.  v. 

IfUitprand,  or  Lii-dprand,  king  of  Lombardy ; 
(A.D.  712-744),  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  7th  I 


century.  Tn  702  bis  father,  Ansprand,  a  powerful  Lom- 
bard Innl,  and  an  adherent  of  king  Luitbert,  having  been 
defeated  by  the  usurper  Aribert  II,  retired  to  the  Bava- 
rian court.  He  was  joined  there  by  Luitprand,  but  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Aribert,  were  put  to  death.  In  712  Luitprand  and  hia 
father  succeeded  in  overthrowing  Aribert,  and  Ansprand 
dying  shortly  after,  Luitprand  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
His  first  care  was  to  restore  peace  to  his  kingdom,  suf- 
fering from  intemal  dissensions.  He  enacted  a  s<  ries  of 
laws  in  the  years  712,717,720,721,723,724,  which,  with 
the  Edict  of  Kotharis,  form  the  principal  basis  of  the 
liombard  law  as  it  remained  in  force  in  Northern  Italy 
until  the  14th,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  until  the 
16th  centur}'.  Peace  and  pn>sperity  once  restored  to 
his  people,  Luitprand  eagerly  sought  for  an  op|K)rt unity 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  dominions.  He  had  his 
eye  especially  on  Home  and  the  exarchate,  and  when  the 
quarrel  broke  out  lietween  the  pope  antl  the  em|)cror 
of  Constantinople  concerning  image  worship,  Luitprand 
suddenly  aimounced  himself  and  his  Lombards  devout 
worship|>er8  of  images,  and,  under  pretence  of  taking  the 
pope's  part,  he  seized  the  exarchate  of  Kavenna  and  sev- 
eral cities.  But  pope  (iregorj'  II,  alarmeil  at  the  grow- 
ing power  of  liombardy,  and  the  prospect  that  hereafter 
the  papacy  might  be  dependent  on  tlie  mle  of  a  people 
looked  upon  as  vile  barbarians  [see  Ix^ibards],  pre* 
fcrred  t4)  seek  aid  in  other  ({uarters  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  also  for  the  exarchate,  whose  davs  seemed 
alM>ut  to  be  numl)ered.  He  therefore  enjoined  u{H>n  the 
duke  of  Venetia  to  aid  the  exarch  in  retaking  the  prov- 
inces seized  by  Luitprand.  Gregory  at  the  same  time 
[)ersuaded  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  of  Sis^k^to  and 
Iknevento  to  throw  off  the  Lombard  yoke.  Luitprand, 
however,  matched  the  po{)e  in  cunning,  for  he  no  sooner 
leamed  the  position  of  the  pontiff  than  he  turned  to  the 
side  of  the  exarch,  and,  after  having  aide<l  him  in  sub- 
duing his  insurgent  provuices,  marched  himself  against 
Kome,  with  the  intention  of  taking  his  revenge  on  the 
pope.  The  latter,  however,  succeeded  in  pacifying  Luit- 
prand, and  the  Lomlmrd  rctumed  into  his  kingdom.  In 
736,  being  dangerously  ill,  he  siurendered  for  a  while  his 
power  to  his  nephew  Hildebrand,  whom  the  Lombards 
had  elected  his  successor,  but  when  he  recovered  his 
health  he  found  himself  obliged  to  dinde  his  authority 
with  Hildebrand.  In  739  Luitprand  overcame  a  league 
formed  against  him  by  pofie  (iregor^*  III,  and  the  dukes 
of  Spoleto  and  Benevento  and  the  exarch  of  Bavenna, 
and,  to  punish  the  incumbent  of  the  afHMtolic  see,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  pope,  in  his  dis- 
tress. calle<l  upon  Charles  Mart  el  for  assistance.  (Greg- 
ory's a{)peal  is  traly  touching:  "His  tears  are  falling 
night  and  day  for  the  destitute  state  of  the  Church.  The 
Lombartl  king  and  his  son  are  ravaging  the  last  remains 
of  the  property  of  the  Church,  which  no  longer  suffices 
for  the  daily  service;  they  have  invaded  the  territory 
of  liome,  and  seized  all  his  fnrms.  His  only  hope  is  in 
the  timely  succor  of  the  Frankish  king."  Valuable  pres- 
ents accompanied  this  apfK'al— among  them  the  mystic 
keys  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter,  and  filings  of  his 
chains,  which  no  Christian  could  resif^t — also  a  proffer 
of  the  title  of  *4*atrician  and  C^msul  of  Rome" — yea,  the 
deliverer  of  the  Ktenial  City  was  to  become  even  the 
patron  of  the  Komish  Church.  Of  course  Martel  an- 
swered favorablv  to  such  an  invitation.  Unfortunatelv, 
however,  for  the  Romish  caus<',  he  died  shortlv  after. 
But,  even  before  Martel  couUl  have  taken  the  field 
against  Luitprand,  the  latter  had  been  induced  to  with- 
draw his  tHKips  fn)m  Rome.  A  state  of  hostility,  how- 
ever, con  tinue<l  l)etween  the  I/>mbards  and  the  Romans 
until  the  death  of  (Jregor>-  III.  The  next  pontiff  (^Zach- 
ar>')  finally  succee<led,  by  a  personal  visit  to  Luitprand, 
iu  securing  a  treaty  with  the  Lombards  by  which  the 
latter  restored  to  the  Church  all  the  i)ossessions  taken 
from  it  during  the  war.  Luitprand  thereafter  seems  to 
have  been  favorably  inclined  towards  Zacharv'  and  the 
Church.     He  died  in  January',  74d.     Sec  Paul  Diacit^ 
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IIMoriaLongobardenimi  AntttMia»,yilaI'att(/'.iilu- 

atari,  Annal/i  Seripl. /Iiil. ;  Huetei,  .\'our.  Bing.  Oiair, 
vol,  wtitii !  Heiubei,  Sre  ofSomt  i«  the  MitUk  Agti,  p. 
Hsq.  mim,ia,Jiul.Lal.Chri>l.ii,3Han.  (J.  H.W.) 
Iioitpranct,  or  LiuTPRANri.ii  ilisdnguiabed  luliwi 
hutnrUn,  it  auiiiiniKtl  lo  hnvc  been  iKim  M  Pavia  about 
A.I>.  920.  of  &  niiblo  family  very  high  in  favor  at  Ihr 
oourt  Df  king  llu);hc«.  Luitpranil  nveivnl  a  very  gooil 
education,  aiui  VAi  al  an  early  age  apjioiLited  ileacuu  uT 
the  cathnlral  ofPavia.  Ha  tCHM  aFlcrWune  cliancvl- 
lor  of  kiiiR  Jkrengsr  by  whom  be  wan,  about  W6,  atnt 
an  a  miwon  W  Dfuuitiiim.  ATlct  liia  reliim  in  B60,  hp 
fell  under  tho  iliapleasure  oflhc  kint;  ami  uf  i|ueen  WUla. 
andratimllolhecounorOtln)  oKiennany  He  re- 
maimd  there  eleven  yckta,  leirndd  Ihe  laiiKUi^  "( the 
eountry,  and  became  aotjuaiiiteil  wiih  nil  lie  uiiiKt  ilia- 
tinKuiiheil  chaRK-icrs.  In  95H  he  benEtn.  at  the  m|ueat 
of  the  b»hop  ■;{  I'lvira.  io  write  a  hinloi}'  of  hi*  own 


the  lalwr  of  iho 
iDdtetbclIomsii 

Ko^l'e,Luil|^^^  -. 


rllieprtpfc  Khorlly 
Kfore  the  Sjiicxi  of 
ill  the  name  of  the 


W  Kome,  together  wjlh  the  Irishop  of  Spiera,  lu  dtreot 
theponliticalclcction,a  duly  which  be  perfbrmed  (o  the 
ampeior's  entim  Mtiafaclinn.  In  908  Liulprand  went  Io 
Ooratantinoplelo  jiPK"'"'''  imarTisi^bftii-fcn  prinfTM 
Theophania  and  thi^  — '■  "f  Uilii>.  but  '■'■■' 
In-B71  be  wassent.-ultii 
tioniforthe  game  o\ij--'  i. '  rlfml 

dkd  himielf  an/m  aFi^T,  m  i  s    ■  i:  •.  \  iw  ■  ■  'i:  ■.     1 1 
■worki,  which  irenfRn'si  vnlw  fur  ihc  hiiti>r>-  "I  ih.iM 
tinier  AH  A  nlapodniiiM]gan  at  Fnuikforl-on-the-Maine 
tn  958,  coni:1udiHl  in  Italy  in  96J,  a  hiKoricat  work,  in 
whirh  hf  seeks  ti\  r»vpn;;^  himnlf  for  the  wriinp"  he 
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Winer,  Gram.  p.  1 1t).    Tha  eontiactkm  of  aiwt;  into  if 

a  laid  to  be  eharar.leriuii-  of  the  names  of  slave*  (see 
bibeck,  Ik  S^btUuHr.  in  n  en-imi^t,  in  Wolf,  A  mihct. 
iii,49),and  itliaabcen  iDli'rml  fn'oi  lliid  that  Luke  wae 
of  heiihen  ilescnt  (which  may  also  be  gathered  ftntn 
the  implied  contrast  tclween  thoeo  Dwntioned  <!oL  iv, 
I2-I4,and  the  ol  h  )ripirofi^c>  vCf.  11),  and  a  lArrtvt, 
or  frevilmgn.  This  latter  idea  has  Simni\  mtiilnniition  in 
hit  pnifewion  of  a  pliyaieiaH  (Cvl  iv,  M),  the  practice  i,t 
medicine  among  the  Itonuiia  having  l)een  in  great  meas- 
ure conlinHl  to  peraoni  of  aervUe  rank  (Middlolon,  Oe 
ifvticiiruia  aputi  Rtimait.  drgmt.  Ctmdiliaae).  1'n  this, 
however,  there  wti^!  many  eiceplioo*  (■»  Smith,  /fid. 
o/'Cl'ia,Aiirig,g.v  Mwtica>),and  itii  aJii>g¥theran  iu- 
sutRmiit  liaais  on  which  Io  ercctlthrory  t-itu  ihe  evan- 
So  much,  however.  ■*(■  may  pivlia- 


y  safely  i 
suiM^mr 


:x  from  his  pmfca«c>n,thHl 


i-gatliei 


sof 


,,■ 

:l,.^<iel«yi. 

rij- 

rt»i,t  for  the 

oniNand  the 

The 

,gi,ia 

MS.,  partly 

heat  wriiton  of  Luilprand's  v. 
and  Hiiloriii  Ollonii,  of  wbi<:h  I 
ta  Luitpraud's  own  handwriting 

btwy  ofMunichjWero  published  at  Anlwcrp(lftlO,foL), 
and  in  several  historieal  wurka  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  h 
thow  of  Heuber  and  I>u  Cheaue,  and  3n  tlie  Srriploret  ol 
VunUuri,  vnLii.  Theiiatnlition  of  Liiitprand'a  works 
Is  eonuined  in  Pertz,  MorMmnla,  voL  iii.who  has  bIso 
publishud  them  separately.  A  tjerman  (ranalilion  of 
the  AitiipndoA  was  publlahed  bv  the  baron  of  tJslcn- 
.Sadien  (Bcrthi,  IBIiS^with  an  Iiiiroduclion  hyWalten- 
bach.  Mee  KOpke,  Dt  I'lHi -rl ^rrifiti' LoirprnndiOicil 
lM2,8vo) ;  I'ertz,  .V«i«Bi.  ili,afll  1  Waltenbach. /)™(.cjS. 
kadM  i;..'.-hi:i„.y.,.U-„  im  .Wi//f('iiyr(2d«LBer!.  S6U1, 
p.a09 ;  i;..ii(fln,  '.■.».*M(«-*i«&-ri«fci™n*™A'nfWT- 
•*i»,etciK,-iii.l,.  lH,i7);  <Jtp»r-lirei-ht.  ATnf.tn-i.'iV.i.rw,  I 
742iii|.;  li.iiminu.-s '/'"■/.  r>  ('"i-r.:  S'-'-hr. --■.  !'■- 
ToLxL;  Martini,  t'r.  ./.'.■     '■;  '  ■■      i: 

BmJarkiifl.  J.  Kin.  M  i-        ' 

ISIOiHiKHiNniir./';'  ['.<;  H.r/r.i:. 

Jlnl-E<ic^a^yiii,Ui:  itaxmaini. /W.Vii  der  I'iip,!^, 
niLii  (see  Index). 

Lnlie,  tlie  evBiiit,.Ti-t.  snrl  author  of  the  Avts  of  tho 
Apoaiiea.  Although  himaelf  not  an  apiMili'.  he  haa  ad- 
mirably supplemented  ihi  ji  \i\h»n  liv  liii  i ,  ami  haa 

ihiulaid  the  literarv  iii.rl    '■  ■ '  r  '.--i;  ■  .  "; 

L  Hit  .V,tiw.-Tl„.,  ,■■  Ei,(.  .  .     .    ■  i, 

alibreviatetlfrum  AovciiL<«i.tiH> ' 
of  the  Latin  /.nsinni,  or  A  n 
iuaUmamti  Anmiitar  .\  wmuui ;  Zftiai  far  Zraodorai ; ' 


II.  ,Scri;Murf//ulory.— All  thai  can  be  with  certainty 
known  uf  Luke  must  be  gatlitreil  from  the  Acta  «f  Ihe 
Apoatlea  and  the  Kpiatlrs  of  I'auL  The  mult  is  but 
scanty.  He  was  nut  bom  a  Jew,  for  he  ia  nut  reckuned 
among  them  "uf  the  circumdsion"'by  Paul  (,n>ni|>.CoL 
iv.ll  with  ver.  H).  If  this  be  not  thought  cuiiduHve, 
nothing  can  be  argued  from  Ihe  (ireek  idioma  iu  hi* 
style,  for  he  might  be  a  Ilellenialic  Jew,  tior  from  tba 
I  icniile  tendency  ijf  hia  Gospel,  for  this  it  would  share 
with  the  iuajiired  vritiiiga  uf  Paal,  a  I'bsriiiee  bmoght 
up  at  the  feel  of  UaroalieL  The  dale  of  his  conveiNon 
»  uncertain.     He  was  nat,  indeed, "  an  eyewiloeaa  and 

i->[er  of  Ihe  Woni  firom  the  beginning"!  Luke  i,  3l,  or 

'.<  \vould  have  rested  hia  claim  as  an  evangelist  upon 
I  liui  ground,  ttisname  does  not  once  occur  in  the  Arls, 
and  we  can  only  infer  his  presence  Or  ahaeoce  froRi  tho 
sudden  changes  fVum  tho  third  to  the  first  ]tenutD,  and 
riix  rcrtu,  of  wSiich  phenomenon,  nolwilhstandiog  all 
that  has  of  late  been  urged  against  il,lhia,  which  haa 
been  accepted  since  the  time  of  Irenania  (Cimi't.  J7nr,  lii, 

:  14),iB  the  only  satiafBclory  explanation.  Kcjecling  the 
reading  avyiirrpafipttraiy  ii  flfiif.  Acta  ni,  S8  (which 
only  rests  on  1>,  and  Augustine,  Dr  Srrm,  [Mm.  ii,  IT), 
which  wnuhl  liring  Luke  into  connrclion  with  Paal  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  as  well  «s  the  identiRcalion  of  the 

I  evangelist  with  Luclua  ufCyrciie  (Acts  xiii,  Rom. 
xvi,  21),  which  was  current  in  Origen's  lime  (ail  Horn. 

|xvi,»9i  BeeI.drdner,Cr««{>f(9,ri,IS4;  Marah, .l/fnti- 
rrw,  iv,  tfS4),aiiil  would  mnkc  hhn  a  kinsman  of  1-aul. 

Iweflntfind  LuL.   l,,  f- ■  r-     .....  ■,.,::■.        ~ 


with  hi 


(.U 


A.D.  4! 


I  Of  hia  previous  Ii 
coiiveniion,  we  i..  .-uinn 

iarreh.d.V.lir.\'i,        ■■-    ;    ..|    ;■    .j  i..- , '.:.■,  (I,»i 

he  was  a  physician  n'-,i<liu!;  in  Tnia.",  converted  b}-  ITaul, 
and  altaching  himself  to  the  apostle  with  all  the  ardor 
uf  a  young  convert.  He  may  also,  as  Ewald  thinks, 
have  been  one  uf  (he  first  unclmuneised  Christians. 
His  converidnn  hail  taken  place  before,  unM  he  silently 
assumes  hia  place  among  the  great  apostle's  fulluwrrs 
without  any  hint  that  this  waahialirstadmiHion  In  the 
fcnowleilge  aiidminislry  ufChrisl.     He  may  hav 


I'siil  himwir.  There  are  : 
hn[1  already  joined  Paul  ii 
Jnurrud  irfSiirmt  Litrriii 
Coiivbeare  and  Howson'j 
I.oncL  IHdl).  He  acninip 
but  dill  not  share  in  the  in 
his  companion  Silas,  nor,  i 
(.\ctaxvii,  ll,didhe,  iti 
|>an  in   the  apoalle's  mi: 
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ion  that  Luke  is  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  vtii,  18  as  "  the 
brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the 
churches'*  (a  view  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  collect  for  Luke's  day),  as  well  as  the  early  tradition 
embodied  in  the  subscription  to  that  epistle,  that  it  was 
sent  from  Philippi  '*  by  Titus  and  Lucas"  we  shall  have 
evidence  of  the  evangelist's  missionary  zeal  during  this 
long  space  of  time.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose  that 
during  the  **  three  months''  of  Paul's  sojourn  at  Philippi 
(ActJi  XX,  3)  Luke  was  sent  from  that  place  to  Corinth 
on  this  errand,  the  word  "gospel"  being,  of  course,  to  be 
understood,  not,  as  Jerome  and  others  erroneously  inter- 
pret it,  of  Luke's  written  gospel,  but  of  his  publication 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  mistaken  in- 
teri>retation  of  the  word  "  gospel"  in  this  place  has  thus 
led  some  to  assign  the  corai>osition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
to  this  period,  a  view  which  derives  some  support  from 
the  Arabic  version  published  by  Erpenius,  in  which  its 
writing  is  placed  '*  in  a  city  of  Macedonia  twenty-two 
years  after  the  Ascension,"  A.D.  51.  From  their  reunion 
at  Philippi,  Luke  remained  in  constant  attendance  on 
Paul  during  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx,  6-xxi, 
18),  and,  disappearing  from  the  narrative  during  the 
apostle's  imprisonment  at  Jerusalem  and  Cssarea,  reap- 
pears again  when  he  sets  out  for  Home  (Acts  xxvii,  1). 
A.D.  56.  He  was  shipwrecked  with  Paul  (xxviii,  2), 
and  travelled  with  him  by  Syracuse  and  Puteoli  to  Kome 
(vers.  12-16),  where  he  appears  to  have  continued  as  his 
fellow-laborer  {(rvvtpyoc,  IMiilem.  24 ;  CoL  iv,  4)  till  the 
close  of  his  first  imprisonment,  A.D.  58.  The  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  (iv,  11)  gives  us  the  latest  glimpse 
of  the  "  beloved  physician,"  and  our  authentic  informa- 
tion regarding  him  beautifully  closes  with  a  testimony 
from  the  apostle's  pen  to  his  faithfulness  amidst  general 
defection,  A^D.  64. 

III.  Tradiiionary  Xotices, — The  above  sums  up  all  we 
really  know  about  Luke ;  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  scantiness  of  authentic  information  is  the 
copiousness  of  tradition,  increasing  in  definiteneso,  be  it 
remarked,  as  it  advances.  His  Gentile  descent  being 
taken  for  granted,  his  birthplace  was  a}>propriately 
enough  fixed  at  Antioch,  "  the  centre  of  the  Gentile 
Churi'h,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  Christian  name"  (Ea- 
sebius,  //.  £,  iii,  4 ;  comp.  Jerome,  De  Vir,  Illutt,  7 ;  In 
Matt,  Pnef.),  though  it  b  to  be  observed  that  Chrysos- 
tom,  when  dwelling  on  the  historical  associations  of  the 
city,  appears  to  know  nothing  of  such  a  tradition.  He 
was  believed  to  have  been  a  Jewish  proselyte,  ignorant 
of  Hebrew  (Jerome,  Quaut.  in  (Jen,  c.  xlvi),  and  probably 
— because  he  alone  mentions  their  mission,  but  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  own  words  (Luke  i,  23) — one  of  the  sev- 
enty disciples  who,  having  left  our  Lord  in  offence  (John 
vi,  60-66),  was  brought  back  to  the  faith  by  the  ministry 
of  Paul  (Epiphan.  liar,  li,  1 1) ;  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
desired  to  **sce  Jesus"  (John  xii,  20,  21),  and  the  com- 
panion of  Cleopas  on  the  journey  to  Emmaus  (TheophyL 
Pmem  in  Luc),  An  idle  legend  of  (ireek  origin,  which 
fir^  appears  in  the  late  and  credulous  historian  Niceph- 
orus  Callisus  (died  1450),  Hist.  KccL  ii,  43,  and  was  uni- 
versally accepted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  represents  Luke  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  painting  (ox-fDwi*  Tt)v  s<«^ 
ypai^ov  rkx^fiv  t^cTrtcrra/icvoc)?  and  assigns  to  his  hand 
the  first  portraits  of  our  Lord,  his  mother,  and  his  chief 
apostles  (see  the  monographs  of  3Iamii  [Florent.  1764 J 
and  Schlichter  [Hal.  1734]). 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  place  or  manner  of  his  death, 
and  the  traditions  are  inconsistent  with  one  another, 
(iregory  Naz.  reckons  him  among  the  martyrs,  and  the 
untrustworthy  Nicephorus  gives  us  full  details  of  the 
time,  i)lace,  and  mode  of  his  martyrdom,  viz.,  that  he 
was  crucified  to  a  live  olive-tree  in  Greece,  in  his  eighti- 
eth year.  Acconiiiig  to  others,  he  died  a  natural  death 
after  preaching  (acc«)rding  to  Epiphanius,  Ccmtra  //or. 
li,  11)  in  Dalniatia,  Gallia,  Italy,  and  Macedonia;  was 
burie<l  in  Bithynia,  whence  his  bones  were  translated  by 
ConsUntiuB  to  Constantinople  (Isid.Ilispal.  c.82;  Phi- 
losiorgiua,  vol.  iii,  chap.  xxix).    See  generally  Kcihler, 


Diuert,  Je  Luca  Ev,  (Lipsic,  1695) ;  Credner,  Einleit,  ins 
N.  T,  i,  124. 

LUKP2,  (lOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO,  thc  third  in  order  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament 

I.  A  uthor — Genuinentss, — The  universal  tradition  of 
Christendom,  reaching  up  at  least  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  2d  century,  lias  assigned  the  third  member  of  our 
Gospel  collection  to  Luke,  Paul's  trusted  companion  and 
fellow-laborer,  awipyvQy  who  alone  continued  in  attend- 
ance on  his  beloved  master  in  his  last  imprisonment 
(CoL  iv,  14 ;  PhUem.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Its  authorship 
has  never  been  questioned  until  comparatively  recent 
times,  when  the  unsparing  criticism  of  Germany— the 
main  object  of  which  appears  to  be  the  demolishing  of 
every  ancient  belief  to  set  up  some  new  hypothesis  in 
its  stead— has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  without, 
however,  effectually  disturbing  the  old  traditionary 
sutemeut.  The  investigations  of  Semler,  Hilgenfekl, 
Kitschl,  Baur,  Schleiermacher,  Ewald,  and  others,  have 
failed  to  overtlirow  the  harmonious  assertion  of  the 
early  Chureh  that  the  third  Gospel,  as  we  have  \X^  is 
the  genuine  work  of  Luke.  It  is  well  known  that, 
though  thc  '•  (ir(»spels"  are  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr 
as  a  collection  already  used  and  accepted  by  the  Church 
{^ApoL  i,  66;  IHaL  c,  Trtfph,  c.  10),  and  his  works  supply 
a  ver}'  considerable  number  of  quotations,  enabling  us  to 
identify,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  these  ivayyiXia 
with  the  first  three  Gospels,  we  do  not  find  them  men- 
tioned by  the  names  of  their  authors  till  the  end  of  the 
2d  century.  In  the  l^Iuratorian  fragment,  which  can 
hardly  be  placed  later  than  A.D.  170,  we  read,  "Tertium 
Evangelii  librum  secundum  Lucam  Lucas  iste  me<licu8 
post  ascensum  Christ!  cum  eum  Paulus  quasi  ut  juris 
(jou  ducaiov)  studiosum  [' itineris  socium,' /iungtn\  se- 
cum  adsumsisset  nomine  suo  ex  ordine  [N>pinione,Trf(/- 
fwr]  conscripsit  (Dominum  tamen  nee  ipse  vidit  in  car- 
ne),  et  idem  prout  assequi  potuit,  ita  et  a  nativitate  Jo- 
hannis  incepit  dicere"  (Westcott,  Hist,  of  Can,  p.  569). 
The  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  A.D.  cir.  180,  is  equally  defi- 
nite, A.ovKaQ  ci  6  aKoXovOoi  UavXov  to  vir'  Ixiivov  ki]- 
pvaaofitvov  tvayyiXiov  iv  /3i/3Ai^  KaTi9tT0  {Contrtt 
/far.  iii,  1,1),  while  from  his  enumeration  of  the  many 
particulars, />/i/rfn«a  trangtUi  (ib.  iii,  14,8),  reconled  by 
Luke  alone,  it  is  evident  that  the  Gospel  he  had  was  the 
same  we  now  possess.  Tatian's  Diatemaron  is  an  un- 
impeachable evidence  of  the  existence  of  four  Gospels, 
and  therefore  of  that  by  Luke,  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
period  in  the  same  century.  The  writings  of  Tertulliau 
against  Marcion,  cir.  207,  abound  with  references  to  our 
Gospel,  winch,  with  Irencus,  he  asserts  to  have  been 
written  imder  the  immediate  guidance  of  Paul  (Adc. 
Marc,  iv,2;  iv,  5).  In  Eusebius  we  find  l)oth  the  (ios- 
pel  and  the  Acts  specified  as  Btoirvtvnra  /^i/JXi'a,  while 
Luke's  knowledge  of  the  sacred  narrative  is  ascribed  to 
information  received  from  Paul,  aided  by  his  nitcreoume 
with  the  other  apostles  (ri/c  Tutv  dXXnjv  diroaTuXwv 
u/iiXmc  w^fXtifiivoi:^  I(,  K,  iii,  4  and  24).  Eupcbius,  in- 
deed, tells  us  that  in  his  day  the  erroneous  view  which 
interpreted  kvayytXiov  (Rom.  ii,  16;  comp.  2  Cor.  viii, 
18)  of  a  written  document  was  generally  received,  and 
that,  in  the  words  **  according  to  my  (vospel,"  Paul  was 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  work  of  the  evangelist.  This 
is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome  (/>  Vir,  JUust,  7),  and  ac- 
cepteil  by  Origen  (Eusebius,  //.  E.  vi,  25) — one  among 
many  proofs  of  the  want  of  the  critical  faculty  among 
the  fathers  of  that  age. 

Atiditional  evidence  of  the  early  acceptance  of  Luke  s 
Gospel  may  be  derived  from  the  qva-stv)  rexata  of  its 
relation  to  the  (xospel  of  Mareion.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  this  subject,  which  has  led  critics  to  the  most 
opi>osite  conditions,  for  a  full  account  of  which  the  read- 
er may  be  referred  to  r>e  Wette,  Einltit,  in  \,  T,  p.  1 19- 
137,  as  well  as  to  the  treatises  of  Kitschl,  Baur,  Hilgen- 
feld,  Hahn,  and  Volckmar.  It  will  be  enough  for  our 
puriK>Fe  to  mention  that  the  Gnostic  teacher  Marcion,  in 
pursuit  of  his  professed  object  of  restoring  the  purity  of 
the  Gospel,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  Judaizing 
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teachers,  reject^  all  the  books  of  the  canon  with  the 
exception  of  ten  epistles  of  Paul  and  a  gospel,  which  he 
called  simply  a  gospel  of  Christ.  We  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Ircnsus  (Contr.  I  far,  i,  27, 2 ;  iii,  12, 12,  etc.)» 
TertuUian  {Cont,  Marc  iv,  1,  2,  6),  Origen  (jCont,  Cela. 
ii,  27),  and  Epiphaiiius  (//^i*.  xlii,  11)  that  the  basis  of 
Marcion's  Gospel  was  that  of  Luke,  abridged  and  altered 
by  him  to  suit  his  peculiar  tenets  (^for  the  alterations  and 
omissions,  the  chief  being  its  curtailment  by  the  first  two 
chapters,  see  De  Wette,  p.  123-132),  though  we  cannot 
assert,  as  was  done  by  his  enemies  among  the  orthodox, 
that  all  the  variations  are  due  to  Marcion  himself,  many 
of  them  having  no  connection  with  his  heretical  views, 
and  being,  rather,  various  readings  of  great  antiquity 
and  high  importance.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  op- 
posite view,  which  was  first  broached  by  Semler,  Gries- 
bach,  and  Eichhom,  has  been  vigorously  maintainetl, 
among  others,  by  Kitschl  and  Baur,  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  the  GosfKl  of  Luke,  as  we  have  it,  is 
interpolated,  ami  that  the  portions  Marcion  is  charged 
with  having  omitted  were  really  unauthorized  additions 
to  the  original  documenL  See  Bleek,  KinL  in  das  N,  T, 
§  52.  Volckmar,  in  his  exhaustive  treatise  Dcu  Erang. 
Marcioru  (Lips.  1852),  has  satisfactorily  disposed  of  this 
theory,  and  has  demonstrated  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
as  we  now  have  it,  was  the  material  on  which  Marcion 
worked,  and,  therefore,  that  before  he  began  to  teach, 
the  date  of  which  may  be  fixed  about  A.D.  139,  it  was 
already  known  to  and  accepted  by  the  Church.  Zcller 
and  Ritschl  have  since  abandoned  their  position  {TheoU 
Jahrb.  1851,  p.  387, 528),  and  Baur  has  greatly  modified 
bis  {MarkuaevangeL  1851.  p.  191).  See  also  Hahn,  Das 
KvangdUim  Marciom  (Konigsb.  1823 ) ;  OLshausen,  Kcht- 
heit  der  trier  Kanon,  Evangdien  (Kunigsb.  1823) ;  Kit^hl, 
J)a»  Evangtliutn  Marciotts  (Tubing.  1846) ;  Baur,  Krit. 
Untertnchung  uber  J.  Kan,  Evangelim  (Tubing.  1847) ; 
llilgenfeld,  Ki'U.  UnUrguchungen  (Halle,  1850) ;  bishop 
Thiriwall's  Introduction  to  SchUietynacher  on  St,  Luke ; 
De  Wette,  lA'hrbuch  d,  N,  T.  (Beri.  1848) ;  Norton,  Genu- 
ineness of  the  Gospels  (Bost,  1844),  iii,  add.  note  C,  p.  xlix. 
IL  Sources, — The  authorities  fwm  which  Luke  de- 
rived his  Gospel  are  clearly  indicated  by  him  in  the  in- 
troduction (i,  1^).  He  docs  not  claim  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  our  Jjord's  mini."»try,  or  to  have  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  facts  he  records,  but,  as  an  honest 
compiler,  to  have  gone  to  the  best  sources  of  information 
then  accessible,  and,  having  accurately  traced  the  whole 
course  of  the  apostolic  tradition  from  the  very  first,  in  its 
erery  detail  {iraptiKoXovdriKuTi  dvto9tv  iracrivaKptliiof:), 
I  to  have  written  an  orderly  narrative  of  the  facts  {irpay' 
/laroiv)  already  fully  believed  (^TnTrXrjpotlfoptjph'uiv)  in 
the  Chrbtian  Church,  and  which  Theophilus  had  already 
learned,  not  from  books,  but  from  oral  teaching  (ican;- 
Xh^l^ ;  corap.  Acts  xviii,  25 ;  Gal.  vi,  5).  These  sources 
were  partly  the  **oral  tradition*'  (TrapiSovav)  of  tliose 
"who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  min- 
btera  of  the  W^erd,"  and  partly  the  written  records  (to 
which  £wald,  vi,  40,  on  unexplained  grounds,  dogmat- 
ically assigns  a  non-Judsean  origin)  which  even  thpn 
**many"(7ro\Xoi)  had  attempted  to  draw  up,  of  which, 
though  the  evangelist's  wortls  do  not  necessarily  bear 
that  meaning,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  would  avail 
himself.  Though  we  thankfully  believe  that,  as  well  in  i 
the  selection  of  his  matcriah*  as  in  the  employment  of  j 
them,  Luke  was  acting  under  the  immediate  infiuence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will  be  remarked  that  he  lays  claim 
to  no  such  sujiernatural  guidance,  but  simply  to  t  he  care 
and  accuracy  of  an  honest,  painstaking,  and  well-in- 
formed editor,  not  so  consciously  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  su[)erse<le  the  nse  of  his  own 
mental  powers.  His  use  of  liis  authorities  is  not  me- 
chanical; though  often  incorporating,  ap}>arently  with 
little  alteration,  large  ptnrtions  of  the  oral  tradition,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  or  those 
with  whom  he  convcrse<l,  and  adopting  narratives  al- 
ready current  (of  which  the  first  two  chafiters,  with  their 
•harsh  Hebraistic  phrasefuJog}',  immediately  succeeding 


the  comparatively  pure  Greek  of  the  dedication,  are  an 
example),  the  free  handling  of  his  pen  is  everywhere  to 
be  recognised.  The  connecting  links  ar&l  the  passages 
of  transition  evidoice  the  hand  of  the  author,  which 
may  again  be  recognised  in  the  greater  variety  of  his 
style,  the  more  complex  character  of  his  sentences,  and 
the  care  he  bestows  in  smoothing  away  harshnesses,  and 
imparting  a  more  classical  air  to  the  synoptical  portions. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of 
the  fathers  as  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  Luke  s  Gospel 
(TertulL  adr.  Marc,  iv,  5,  **  Lucte  digestum  Paulo  ad- 
scribere  solent ;"  Irenceus,  Cont,  Hoer,  iii,  1 ;  Origen  apud 
Euseb.  Hist,  EccL  vi,  25 ;  Euscb.  Hist,  EccL  iii,  4 ;  Je- 
rome, De  Vir,  lUust,  7),  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the 
gospel  itself  to  favor  such  a  hypothesis,  and  very  much 
to  contradict  it.  It  is  true  that  the  account  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  I»rd's  Supper,  1  Cor.  xi,  23-25,  displays 
an  almost  verbal  identity  with  Luke  xxii,  19,  20;  and, 
as  Paul  aflirms  that  he  received  his  **  from  the  Lont,"  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  evangelist  has  in  this  ui- 
stance  incorporated  a  fragment  of  the  direct  teaching 
of  his  master.  But  this  is  a  solitary  example  (Luke 
xxiv,  34,  comp.  with  1  Cor.  xv,  5,  is  too  trifling  to  de- 
serve mention),  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  evangelist 
should  have  expressed  himself  as  he  has  done  in  his 
preface  if  he  had  derived  the  facts  of  his  narrative  from 
one  who  was  neither  "an  eye-witness"  nor  "a  minister 
of  the  Word  from  the  beginning."  Nor  again  in  the 
general  tone  and  character  of  the  gospel,  when  impar- 
tially viewed,  is  there  much  that  can  fairly  be  consid- 
ered as  l)earing  out  the  hypothesis  of  a  Pauline  origin. 
Those  who  have  sifted  the  gospel  \nt\\  this  object  have, 
it  is  true,  gathered  a  number  of  passages  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  Pauline  tendency  (see  Hilgenfcld, 
Evang,y  and  the  ingenious  essay  prefixed  to  this  gospel 
in  Dr.  Wonlsworth's  Greek  Testament)^  e.  g.  Luke  iv,  25 
sq. ;  ix,  52  sq. ;  x,  30  sq. ;  xvii,  16-18 ;  and  the  parables 
of  the  prodigal  son,  the  unprofitable  servant,  and  the 
Pharisee  and  publican,  which  have  been  instanced  by 
De  W*ette  as  bringing  out  the  apostle's  teaching  on  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone;  but,  as  dean  Alford  has  ably 
shown  {Greek  Test,  i,  44,  note  6),  such  a  list  may  easily 
be  collected  from  the  other  gospels,  while  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  definite  statement  of  the  doctrinal  truths 
which  come  forward  with  the  greatest  prominence  in 
the  apostle's  writings,  and,  with  very  scanty  exceptions, 
of  his  peculiar  theological  phraseolog}*,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  prove  how  undue  has  been  the  weight  antgned 
to  Pauline  influence  in  the  composition  of  the  g(»spe]. 
It  is  certainly  true  that,  in  the  words  of  bishop  Thirl- 
wall  (Schleiermacher  On  St,  Luke^  Introd.  p.  cxxviii), 
"  Luke's  Gospel  contains  numerous  indications  of  thit 
enlarged  view  of  Christianity  which  gave  to  the  gospel, 
as  preached  by  Paul,  a  form  and  an  extent  very  diffi?r- 
ent  from  the  original  tradition  of  the  Jews,"  but  no 
more  can  be  legitimately  inferred  than  that  Luke  was  ^ 

Paul's  disciple,  instructed  by  the  apostle  of  the  Crentiles,  .^ 

and  naturally  sharing  in  his  view  of  the  goapel  as  a  .^^ 
message  of  salvation  for  all  nations;  not  that  his  gospel  ^j^ 
was  in  any  sense  derived  from  him,  or  rested  on  the  '^»m:: 
apostolic  basis  of  PauL 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  gospels  of      >«-> 
Matthew  and  Mark  were  among  the  Sitjyrjtrtti;  to  which    xMr^  j 
Luke  refers.     The  answers  to  this  have  been  various  4P=«^tfj 
and  contradictory,  the  same  data  leading  critics  to  the  '-»rr  w 
most  opposite  conclusions.     Meyer  (Comment,  ii,  217)  i»  ^sJ     <' 
of  o})inion  that  Luke  availed  himself  both  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  though  chiefly  of  the  latter,  as  the  "primi — j 
tire  gospel;"  while  De  Wette,  on  the  other  hand  (A'ui-— »'*»'Z^ 
Ifif.  sec.  94,  p.  185),  considers  Mark's  Gospel  the  latest s-e-*:fj 
4>f  the  three,  and  based  upon  them  as  authorities.    liwrX 
the  face  of  these  and  other  discordant  theories,  of  whichrf'^  a  ri 
a  list  may  be  seen  (De  Wette,  Einleit.  §  88,  p.  162-168)r  C^^  J 
it  will  be  wise  not  to  attempt  a  categorical  decision,    .^^s- 
calm  review  of  the  evidence  will,  however,  lead  iiK»f«f*>«Trx 
unbiassed  readers  to  the  conclusion  that  all  three  wrof*t« 
in  ()erfect  independence  of  one  another;  each,  under  i 
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guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  giving  a  distinct  view  of 
the  great  complex  whole,  the  reflex  of  the  vrriter's  own 
individual  impressions,  and  that  least  of  all  is  Luke  to 
be  consiilered  as  a  mere  redacteur  of  the  prior  vrritings 
of  his  brother  synoptists — a  theory,  the  improbabilities 
and  absurdities  of  which  have  been  well  pointed  out  by 
dean  Alford  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Greek  Testament^ 
i,  2-6,  41. 

III.  Relation  to  Matthetp  and  Marie. — Believing  that 
no  one  of  the  three  synoptical  gospels  is  dependent  on 
the  others,  and  that  the  true  explanation  of  this  strik- 
ing correspondence,  not  only  in  the  broad  outline  of  our 
Lord's  life  and  work,  and  the  incidents  with  which  this 
outline  is  filled  up.  but  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
the  parables  anil  addresses  recorded,  and  even  in  the 
language  and  forms  of  expre8.<iion,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
same  apostolical  oral  tradition  having  formed  the  orig- 
inal basis  of  each,  w^e  have  presented  a  very  interesting 
point  of  inquiry  in  tracing  the  correspondence  and  diver- 
gence of  the  several  narratives.  In  particular,  a  com- 
parison of  Luke  with  the  other  synoptists  furnishes 
many  striking' and  important  results.  With  the  gen- 
eral identity  of  the  l)ody  of  the  hist  or}-,  we  at  once  no- 
tice that  there  are  two  large  portions  peculiar  to  this 
evangelist,  containing  events  or  discourses  recorded  by 
him  alone.  These  are  the  first  two  chapters,  narrating 
the  conception,  birth,  infancy,  and  early  development 
of  our  \jotA  and  his  forerunner,  and  the  long  section  (ix, 
61-xviii,  14)  devoted  to  our  Lord's  final  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  comprising  some  of  his  most  beautiful  par- 
ables. We  have  also  other  smaller  sections  supplying 
incidents  passed  over  by  Matthew  and  Mark— the  ques- 
tions of  the  people  and  the  Baptist's  replies  (iii,  10-14) ; 
Simon  and  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  (vii,  86-50) ; 
the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  (viii,  11-17);  the  storj- 
ofZacchceufl  (xix,  1-10) ;  our  Lord's  weeping  over  Jeru- 
salem (xix,  39-44);  the  journey  to  Emmaus  (xxiv,  18- 
85).  In  other  parts  he  follows  a  tradition  at  once  so 
much  fuller  and  so  widely  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
others  as  almost  to  suggest  the  idea  that  a  different 
event  is  recorded  (ch.  iv,  16-30;  comp.  Matt,  xiii,  54- 
58;  Mark  vi,  1-6;  ch.  v,  1-11;  comp.  Matt,  iv,  18-22; 
Mark  i,  16-20).  Even  where  the  language  employed 
so  closely  corresponds  as  to  remove  all  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  events,  fresh  details  are  given,  often  of 
the  greatest  interest,  e.  g.  7rpo<rfi'xo/4€vou  (iii,  21) ;  (t«i*- 
HariKif  i\hi  (iii,  22) ;  «rXi7p.  irvtvfA.  ay.  (iv,  1) ;  brt 
ifioi  irapa^iSorai^ «.  r.  X.  (iv,  6) ;  dpxi  Kaipov  (iv,  13) ; 
cvvafitQ  Kvpiov  ^f,  K.  T.  X.  (v,  17);  KaraXi-Kutv  utrar- 
ra  and  ^oxh  f^^y-  (^;  ^?  ^)  i  ^^^^  comparison  of  old  and 
new  wine  (v,  39) ;  tirXi7<T^.  avoia^  (vi,  11);  ^vpa/ii^ 
TTrtp'  avTov  h^iipX'  (^"^j  ^^)i  ^^^  cures  in  the  presence 
of  John's  disciples  (vii,  21),  and  the  incidental  remarks 
(ver.  29, 30) ;  many  additional  touches  in  the  narratives 
of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  (viii,  26-39),  and  the  trans- 
figuration, especially  the  fact  of  his  '*  praying"  (Luke 
records  at  least  six  instances  of  our  Lord  having  prayeil 
omitted  by  the  other  evangelists),  and  the  subject  of 
the  conversation  with  Moses  and  Elijah  (ix,  28-36); 
notices  supplied  (xx,  19 ;  xxi,  37, 38 ),  all  tentling  to  con- 
vince us  that  we  are  in  the  presence  not  of  a  mere  copy- 
ist, but  of  a  trustworthy  and  independent  witness. 
Luke's  account  of  the  passion  and  resurrection  is  to  a 
great  extent  his  own,  ad<Ung  much  of  the  deepest  sig- 
nificance to  the  sjTioptical  narrative,  particularly  the 
warning  to  Simon  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  (xxii,  31, 
82)  ;  the  bloody  sweat  (ver.  44 ) ;  the  sending  to  Herod 
(xxiii,7-12) ;  the  words  to  the  women  (ver.  27-^51) ;  the 
prayer  for  forgiveness  (ver.  .34) ;  the  penitent  thief  (ver. 
89-43);  the  walk  to  Emmaus  (xxiv,  13-35);  and  the 
ascension  (ver.  50-53). 

It  has  been  remarkeil  that  there  is  nothing  in  which 
Lake  is  more  characteristically  distinguished  from  both 
the  evangelists  than  in  his  selection  of  our  Lord's  para- 
bles. There  are  no  less  than  eleven  quite  peculiar  to 
him:  (1.)  The  two  debtors;  (2.)  Good  Samaritan;  (3.) 
Friead  at  midnight;  (4.)  Rich  fool;  (5.)  Barren  fig- 


tree;  (6.)  Lost  silver;  (7.)  Prodigal  son;  (8.)  Unjust 
steward;  (9.)  Kich  man  and  Lazarus;  (10.)  Unjust 
judge;  (11.)  Pharisee  and  publican;  and  two  others, 
the  Great  Supper,  and  the  Pounds,  which,  with  many 
points  of  similarity,  differ  considerably  from  those  found 
in  Matthew. 

Of  our  Lord's  miracles,  six  omitted  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  are  recorded  by  Luke:  (1.)  Miraculous  draught; 
(2.)  The  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain ;  (8.)  The  woman 
with  a  spirit  of  infirmity ;  (4.)  The  man  with  a  dropsy ; 
(5.)  The  ten  lepers;  (6.)  The  healing  of  Malchus's  ear. 
Of  the  seven  not  relatetl  by  him,  the  most  remarkable 
omission  is  that  of  the  SxTophcenician  woman,  for  which 
a  prii)ri  reasoning  would  have  claimed  a  special  place 
in  the  so-called  Gospel  of  the  Gentiles.  We  miss  also 
the  walking  on  the  sea,  the  feeding  of  the  four  thou- 
sand, the  cure  of  the  blind  men,  and  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth,  and  the  cursing  of 
the  fig-tree. 

The  chief  omissions  in  narrative  are  the  whole  sec- 
tion. Matt,  xiv-xvi,  12;  Mark  vi,  45-viii,  26;  Matt, 
xix,  2-12;  XX,  1-16,  20-28;  comp.  Mark  x,  35-45;  the 
anointing,  Matt,  xxvi,  6-13;  Mark  xiv,  8-9. 

With  regard  to  coincidence  of  language,  a  most  im- 
portant remark  was  long  since  made  by  bishop  Marsh 
(Michaelis,  v,  817),  that  when  Matthew  and  Luke  agree 
verbally  in  the  common  synoptical  sections,  Mark  al- 
ways agrees  with  them  also;  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  these  sections  of  verbal  agreement  be- 
tween Matthew  and  Luke  alone.     A  close  scrutiny  will 
discover  that  the  verbal  agreement  between  Luke  and 
Mark  is  greater  than  that  between  Luke  and  Matthew, 
while  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  second  and  third 
evangelists  on  the  same  source  is  rendered  still  more 
pn>bablc  by  the  observation  of  Reuss,  that  they  agree 
bf)th  in  excess  and  defect  when  compared  with  Mat- 
thew :  that  when  Mark  has  elements  wanting  in  Mat- 
thew, Luke  usually  has  them  also ;  while,  when  Matthew 
supplies  more  than  Mark,  Luke  follows  the  latter;  and 
that  where  Mark  fails  altogether,  Luke's  narrative  often 
represents  a  different  irapa^oaig  from  that  of  Matthew. 
IV.  Character  atid  general  Purpose, — We  must  admit, 
but  with  great  caution,  on  account  of  the  abuses  to 
which  the  notion  has  led,  that  there  are  traces  in  the 
gospel  of  a  leaning  towards  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish 
converts.     The  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  traced  to  Adam, 
I  not  from  Abraham,  so  as  to  connect  him  with  the  whole 
I  human  race,  and  not  merely  with  the  Jews.     Luke  de- 
I  scribes  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  which  number  has 
i  usually  been  supposed  to  be  typical  of  all  nations;  as 
I  twelve,  the  number  of  the  apostles,  represents  the  Jews 
and  their  twelve  tribes. 

On  the  supposed  "  doctrinal  tendency"  of  the  gospel, 
however,  much  has  been  written  which  it  is  painful  to 
dwell  on,  but  easy  to  refute.  Some  have  endeavored  to 
see  in  this  divine  book  an  attempt  to  ingraft  the  teach- 
ing of  Paul  on  the  Jewish  representations  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  to  elevate  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation, 
of  which  Paul  was  the  most  prominent  preacher,  over 
the  Judaizing  tendencies,  and  to  put  Paul  higher  than 
the  twelve  aiKistles !  (See  Zeller,  yl/'Oj»/. ;  Baur,  A'anon. 
Kvang. ;  and  Ililgenfeld.)  How  two  impartial  histori- 
cal narratives,  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  could  have  been 
taken  for  two  tracts  written  for  polemical  and  personal 
ends,  is  to  an  English  mind  hardly  conceivable.  Even 
its  suppitrters  found  that  the  inspired  author  had  car- 
ried out  his  ])urp(>se  so  badly  that  they  were  forced  to 
assume  that  a  second  author  or  editor  had  altered  the 
work  with  a  view  to  work  up  together  Jewish  and  Pau- 
line elements  into  harmony  (Baur,  Kuiwn.  Kravg,  p. 
502).  Of  this  editing  and  re-editing  there  is  no  trace 
whatever;  and  the  invention  of  the  second  editor  is  a 
gross  device  to  cover  the  failure  of  the  first  hypothesis. 
By  such  a  machinery  it  will  be  possible  to  prove  in 
after  ages  that  Gibbon's  History  was  originally  a  plea 
for  Christianity,  or  any  similar  paradox. 
The  passages  which  are  supposed  to  bear  out  this 
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^  Paaline  tendency"  are  brought  together  by  Ililgcnfeld 
with  great  care  (Evangelietiy  p.  220) ;  but  Keuua  has 
shown,  by  passages  from  Matthew  which  have  the  same 
"  tendency"  against  the  Jews,  how  brittle  such  an  argu- 
ment is,  and  has  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two 
evangelists  wrote  facts  and  not  theories,  and  dealt  with 
those  facts  with  pure  historical  candor  (Keuss,  IJistoire 
de  la  Tkeologief  voL  ii,  b.  vi,  ch.  vi).  Writing  to  a  Cien-  ' 
tile  convert,  and  through  him  addressing  other  Gentiles, 
Luke  has  adapted  the  form  of  his  narrative  to  their 
needs,  but  not  a  trace  of  a  subjective  bias,  not  a  vestige 
of  a  personal  motive,  has  been  suffered  to  sully  the  in- 
spired page.  Had  the  influence  of  Paul  been  the  ex- 
clusive or  principal  source  of  this  go8i>e],  we  should 
have  found  in  it  more  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Kphesians,  which  contains  (so  to  speak)  the  Gospel  of 
Paul 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Luke's  Gospel  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  those  of  the  other  synoptists,  espe- 
cially Matthew,  is  its  unirersality.  The  message  he 
delivers  is  not,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  mistakenly  de- 
scribed, for  the  (xontiics  as  such,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Jews,  but  for  men.  As  we  read  his  recortl,  we  seem 
t<»  see  him  anticipating  the  time  when  all  nations  should 
hear  the  Gospel  message,  when  all  distinctions  of  race 
or  class  shotUd  be  done  away,  and  all  claims  based  on  a 
fancied  self-righteousness  annulled,  and  the  glad  tidings 
should  be  heard  and  received  by  all  who  were  united  in 
the  bonds  of  a  common  humanity,  and  felt  their  need 
of  a  common  Saviour,  "  the  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles, ar.d  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel."  It  is  this 
character  which  has  given  it  a  right  to  the  title  of  the 
Pauline  Gospel,  and  enables  us  to  understand  why  Mar- 
cion  selected  it  as  the  only  true  exponent  of  Christ's 
GospeL  This  universalism,  however,  is  rather  inter- 
woven with  the  gospel  than  to  t>e  specified  in  definite 
instances;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  how  completely 
it  is  in  accordance  with  it  that  Luke  reconls  the  enn>l- 
ment  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world-embracing  Koman  empire  —  that  he  traces  his 
genealogy  back  to  the  head  of  the  human  race — that 
his  first  recorde<l  sermon  (^iv,  16-27)  gives  proof  of  (iod's 
wide-reaching  mercy,  as  displayed  in  the  widow  of  Sa- 
repta  and  Nnainan — that  in  the  mission  of  the  twelve, 
the  limitaticm  to  the  *' cities  of  Israel"  should  have  no 
place,  while  he  alone  records  the  mission  of  the  seventy 
(a  number  symbolical  of  the  Gentile  world) — that  in  the 
sermon  on  the  nount  all  references  to  the  law  should  be 
omitted,  while  all  claims  to  superior  holiness  or  national 
prerogative  ar;  cut  away  by  his  gracious  dealings  with, 
and  kindly  mention  of,  the  despised  Samaritans  (ix,  52 
sq.;  X,  30  srf.;  xvii,  11  8(|.). 

As  with  the  race  in  general,  so  with  its  individual 
members.  Luke  delights  to  bear  witness  that  none  are  j 
shut  out  from  G<k1*s  mercy — nay,  that  the  outcast  and 
the  lost  are  tlie  special  objects  of  his  care  and  search. 
As  proofs*  of  this,  we  may  nTer  to  the  narratives  of  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner,  the  Samaritan  leper,  Zacchie- 
UB,  and  the  penitent  thief;  and  the  parables  of  the  lost 
sheep  and  lost  silver,  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  the 
rich  man  and  La/^rus,  and,  above  all,  to  that  ''wliich 
has  probably  exorcise<l  most  intiuence  on  the  mind  of 
(.•hristendom  in  all  pcriotb*"  (Maurice,  Unity  of  the  Cog- 
j)elj  \u  274),  the  prmiigal  son. 

Most  naturally  also  in  Luke  we  find  the  most  fre- 
(juent  allusions  to  tliat  which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
striking  distinctions  between  the  old  an«i  nuMlem  world 
— the  position  of  woman  as  a  fVllow-heir  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  sharing  in  the  same  res(H)nsibilities  and 
hopes,  and  that  woman  conies  forward  most  prominent- 
ly (the  S>Toph(enician,  as  already  notice<l,  is  a  single 
marked  exception)  as  the  object  of  our  Jjord's  sympathy 
and  love.  Commencing  with  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a 
type  of  the  purity  and  lowly  obedience  which  is  the 
tnie  glory  of  womanhood,  we  meet  in  succesjilon  with 
Amia  the  prophetess,  the  pattern  of  holy  widowhood 
(comp.  1  Tim.  v,  5) ;  the  woman  that  was  a  simier ;  the  i 


widow  of  Nain;  the  ministering  women  (viii,  2,  8); 
Mary  and  Martha ;  the  "  daughter  of  Abraham"  (xiii, 
11) ;  and  close  the  lL*t  with  the  words  of  exquisite  ten- 
derness and  sympathy  to  the  "  daughtera  of  Jerusalem" 
(xxiii,  28). 

This  universal  character  is  one,  the  roots  of  which  lie 
deep  in  Luke's  conception  of  the  nature  and  work  of 
Christ,  With  him,  more  than  in  the  other  gospels,  Je- 
sus is  "  the  second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven"  (Lange) ; 
and  if  in  his  pages  we  see  more  of  his  divine  nature, 
and  have  in  the  more  detailed  reports  of  his  conception 
and  ascension  clearer  proofs  that  he  was  indeed  the  Son 
of  the  Highest,  it  is  here  too,  in  *'  the  life-giving  sympa- 
thy and  intercourse  with  the  inner  man,  in  the  human 
fellowship  gniunded  on  not  denying  the  divine  conde- 
scension and  compassion"  (Maurice,  u.  «.),  that  we  rec- 
ognise the  perfect  ideal  man. 

Luke,  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  is  the  gospel  of  con- 
trasts. Starting  with  the  contrast  between  the  doul^ 
of  Zacharias  and  the  trustful  obedience  of  Mary,  we  find 
in  almost  ever>'  page  proofs  of  the  twofold  power  of 
Christ's  word  and  work  foretold  by  Simeon  (ii,  34).  To 
select  a  few  of  the  more  striking  examples :  Ho  alone 
presents  to  our  view  Simon  and  the  sinful  woman,  Mar- 
tha and  Mary,  the  thankful  and  thankless  lepers,  the 
tears  and  hosaimas  on  the  brow  of  Olivet;  he  alone  adds 
the  ''woes"  to  the  "blessings''  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  and  carries  on  in  the  parables  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  and  the  good 
Samaritan,  tliat  series  of  strong  contrasts  which  finds  so 
appn»priate  a  close  in  the  penitent  and  blaspheming 
malefactors. 

Once  more,  Luke  is  the  hymn-writer  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. '*  Taught  by  thee,  the  Church  prolongs  her 
hymns  of  high  thanksgiving  still"  (Keble,  Chrittum 
year).  But  for  his  record  the  Magnificat,  Benedicty*^ 
and  Xunc  Dimittis  would  have  been  lost  to  us ;  and  it 
is  he  who  has  preserved  to  us  the  /Ire  Maria,  identified 
with  th3  religious  life  of  so  large  a  part  of  Christendom, 
and  the  Gloria  in  ExctUis^  which  forms  the  culminating 
point  of  its  most  solemn  ritual. 

To  turn  from  the  internal  to  the  external  cllaracte^ 
istics  of  Luke's  Gospel,  these  we  shall  find  no  lew  mark' 
ed  and  distinct.     Hb  narrative  is,  as  he  promised  it 
should  be,  an  orderly  one  (ra^c^^v*  i«  9) ;  hut  the  order 
is  one  rather  of  subject  than  of  time.     As  to  the  othe 
synoptists,  though  maintaining  the  principle  of  chron^' 
logical  succession  in  the  main  outliiie  of  his  iuirrati%' 
'*  he  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  mere  chronology  to  tb 
order  of  events  which  was  the  fittest  to  develop  hia  (i 
pose  acconling  to  the  object  proposed  by  the  inspiri 
Spirit,  grouping  his  incidents  according  to  another  a 
deei)er  order  than  that  of  mere  time"  (]!klauiice,  u. 
It  is  true  that  he  furnishes  us  with  the  three  most  pi 
cise  dates  in  the  whole  Gospel  narrative  (ii,  :> ;  iii,  i, 
— each  one,  be  it  remarked,  the  subject  of  vehement  c*-::^ 
troversy),  but,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  made  by  Wieae 
and  othen)  to  force  a  strict  chronological  character  u 
his  gospel,  an  unprejudiced  perusal  will  convince  b»  c 
his  narrative  is  loose  and  fragmentary,  eapccially  in 
section  ix,  49-xviii,  14,  and  his  notes  of  time  va^e 
destitute  of  precision,  even  where  the  other  aynopt 
are  more  definite  (ch.v,  12;  comp.Matt.viii,  1;  ch.vii 
comp.  Mat  t.  xiii,  1 ;  ch.  viii,  22 ;  comp.  Mark  iv,  35,  ei 

*'  The  accuracy  with  which  Luke  has  drawn  tq) 
Gospel  apfiears  in  many  instances.     Thus,  he  is  pa 
ular  in  tilling  us  the  dates  of  his  more  important  ev( 
The  birth  of  Christ  is  referred  to  the  reign  of 
and  the  government  of  Syria  by  Cyrcnius  (ii,  1-3)1 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  is  pointed  out  aa  t 
time  with  extrcme  circumstantiality  (iii,  1-2).     B> 
is  in  lesser  matters  that  accuracy  is  chiefly  shown. 
the  mountain  storm  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  is 
ed  by  him  with  a  minute  accuracy  which  is  not 
Mark  or  Matthew  (comp.  ch.  viii,  23  with  paraUeL    ^ 
fK'K  and  with  Josephus,  If <rr,  iii,  x;  Irby  and  Ma^ai^ 
Tract  Uf  ch.  y[).     In  ch.  xxi,  1,  we  read  of  a  ipestu 
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fi^ZofJUU^  X^pf^*  &<fih  ica^wct  are  almost  or  quite  pecul- 
iar to  him ;  he  is  very  partial  to  icai  aurog  and  Kai  av- 
roi,  liy  Bit  t"h  7<*  (^"^  abounds  in  verbs  compounded 
with  prepositions,  where  the  other  evangelists  use  the 
simple  verb. 

Some  omissions  are  to  be  noted :  akri^g  does  not  oc- 
cur once,  uKi^iVOQ  only  once,  iva-yyl Xcov,  BidKovoQ,  Bai- 
/Mvt^ofitvoQf  not  once ;  Saifiovtahug  only  once ;  and 
uiortf  which  is  found  fifteen  times  in  Matthew,  and  thir- 
teen in  Mark,  occurs  only  thrice  in  the  whole  gospeL 

A  few  Latin  words  arc  used  by  Luke — titrirdpiov,  xii, 
6;  Srjvdpiog^  vii,  41 ;  Xfyiwv,  viii,  30;  fioSioVj  xi,  33; 
aovSdpioVf  xix,20 ;  Acts  xix,  12,  but  no  Hebrew  or  Syr- 
iac  forms,  except  (riVcfpa,  i,  15. 

On  comparing  the  Gospel  with  the  Acts,  it  is  found 
that  the  style  of  the  latter  is  more  pure  and  free  from 
Hebrew  idioms,  and  the  style  of  the  later  portion  of  the 
Acts  is  more  pure  than  that  of  the  former.  Where  Luke 
used  the  materials  he  derived  from  others,  oral  or  writ- 
ten, or  both,  his  style  reflects  the  Hebrew  idioms  of 
them ;  but  when  he  comes  to  scenes  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness,  and  describes  entirely  in  his  own  words, 
these  disappear. 

VL  Quotations  from  the  0.  T, — It  is  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  view  propounded  above  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Luke's  Gospel,  and  the  object  of  its  composition, 
that  the  references  to  the  O.  T.,  the  authority  of  which 
with  any  except  the  Jews  would  be  but  small,  are  so  few 
— only  twenty-four  in  the  one  against  sixty-five  in  the 
other— when  compared  with  their  abundance  in  Mat- 
thew. Only  eight  out  of  the  whole  number  are  pecul- 
iar to  our  evangelist  (marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the 
annexed  lint),  which  occur  in  the  portions  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  more  or  less  completely  a  Trapa- 
ioniQ  of  his  own ;  the  history  of  the  birth  and  childhood 
of  our  Lord,  the  visit  to  Nazareth  (ch.  iv),  and  that  of 
the  passion.  The  rest  are  found  in  the  common  synop- 
tical sections.  We  may  also  remark  that,  with  the  most 
trifling  exceptions,  Luke  never  quotes  the  O.  T.  himself, 
nor  speaks  on  his  own  authority  of  events  occurring  in 
fidtilment  of  prophecy,  and  that  his  citations  arc  only 
found  in  the  sayings  uf  our  Lord  and  others.  The  fol- 
lowing list  is  tolerably  complete,  exclusive  of  the  hymns, 
which  are  little  more  than  a  cento  of  phrases  from  the 
O.T. 

X,  27,  Dent,  vl,  5. 
Lev.  xix,  18. 
xill,  27,  P*ja.  vi,  8. 
3.%  Psa.  cxvii,  26. 
xvMI,  20,  Exod.  XX,  13-16. 
xix,46,  Ina.  Ivi,  7. 
XX,  17,  Psa.  cxvii. 
I'S,  Dent.  XXV,  S. 
87,  Exod.  iii,  6. 
42-43,  Psa.  cix,  1. 

•  xxii,  37,  lJ«a.  ini,  12. 

•  xx.ii,  30,  n.)8.  X,  8. 
46,  Pj»a.  XXX,  6. 


•  1, 17,  Mai.  Iv,  6. 

•  26,  Gen.  xxx,  28. 

•  iI.23,Kxod.xill2. 

•  24,  Lev.  v,  11. 
ii!,4-6,l8a.xl,3-5. 

iv,  4,  Dent,  viil,  8. 
8,  Dont.  vi,  13. 
10-11,  Psa.  xc,  11-12. 
12,  Dent,  vi,  16. 

•  18-19,  lea.  Ixi,  1-2. 

loa.  Iviii,  6. 

vii,  27.  Mai.  lil,  1. 

viii.  10,  Isa.  vi,  9. 

VII.  Time  wtd  Place  of  Composition. — In  the  com- 
plete silence  of  Scripture,  our  only  means  for  deter- 
mining the  above  points  are  tradition  and  internal  evi- 
dence. The  statements  of  the  former,  though  sufficient- 
ly definite,  are  inconsistent  and  untrustworthy.  Jerome 
{Prirf.  in  .\fatthew)  asserts  that  it  was  composed  "in 
Achaia  and  the  regions  of  Bopotia,"  an  opinion  which 
appears  to  have  been  generally  received  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury (Gregory  Nazianzen,  'Ev  'Axam^i),  and  has  been 
accepted  by  Lardner  {Credibility)^  who  fixes  its  date 
A. I).  <);J  or  (U,  after  the  release  of  PauL  An  Arabic  ver- 
sion, published  by  Erpenius,  places  its  comp<Ksition  "  in 
a  city  of  Macedonia,  twentv-two  vears  after  the  ascen- 
sion. '  .\.l).  51 ;  a  view  io  which  Hilgenfeld  and  Words- 
worth (f/r.  Test,  i,  170)  give  hi  their  adherence.  A  still 
earlier  date,  thirteen  years  after  the  ascension,  is  as- 
signed by  the  subscription  in  some  ancient  MSS.  Oth- 
er statements  as  to  the  place  are  Alexandria  Troas,  Al- 
exandria in  Egypt  (the  Peshito  and  Persian  versions, 
Abnlfeda,  accepted  I)y  Mill,(irabe,  and  Wctstein),  Rome 
(Ewald,  vi,  40;  Olshansen),  and  Caesarea  (Bertholdt, 
8chott,  Thiersch,  Alford,  Abp.  Thomson). 


Amid  this  uncertainty,  it  will  be  well  to  see  if  then 
is  any  internal  evidence  which  will  help  us  in  deter- 
mining these  points.  We  are  here  met  at  the  outset  by 
those  who  are  determined  to  see  in  ever}*  clear  prophecy 
a  vaticimum  post  eventumj  and  who  find  in  the  predic- 
tions of  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  (xiii,  34,  36 ;  xix, 
43,  44;  XX  i,  20-24),  and  the  persecutions  of  our  Lord's 
followers  (xii,  52,  53;  xxi,  12),  and  the  nearness  of  the 
irapovata  (xxi,  25-33),  a  clear  proof  that  the  Gospel  was 
comix>sed  after  A.D.  70.  This  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  settled  point  by  a  certain  school  of  criticism  (Ew- 
ald, V,  134 ;  De  Wette,  jLtnleit,  p.  298 ;  Credner,  EinUif,  : 
Keuss,  (Jesch,  de  heiL  JSchr.  p.  195;  Meyer;  Kenan,  Vie 
de  JesttSj  xvi ;  Nicolas,  Etudes,  A'.  T.,  etc.),  though  there 
is  no  small  <liversity  among  its  representatives  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  its  publication  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
sources  from  which  it  was  derived.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who,  brought  up  in  a  sounder  and  more  reverent 
school,  see  no  (I  priori  impossibility  in  a  future  event 
being  foretold  by  the  Son  of  God,  will  be  led  by  the 
same  data  to  a  very  different  conclusion,  and  will  dis- 
cover sufficient  grounds  for  dating  the  Gospel  not  later 
than  A.D.  58.  It  is  certain  that  the  Goepel  was  written 
before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  i,  1).  lliis  latter 
could  not  have  been  composed  before  A.L).  58,  when  the 
writer  leaves  Paul  **  in  his  own  hired  house"  at  Rome : 
nor  probably  long  after,  since  otherwise  the  issue  of 
the  ai)09tle*8  imprisonment  and  appeal  to  C«sar  must 
naturally  have  been  recorded  by  him.  How  lung  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel  preceded  that  of  the  Acts  it  is 
impossible  to  determine,  but  we  may  remark  that  the 
different  tradition  followed  in  the  reports  of  the  ascen- 
sion in  the  two  books  renders  it  probable  that  the  inter- 
val was  not  very  small,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  two 
were  not  contemporaneous.  If  we  follow  the  old  tradi- 
tion given  above,  we  may  find  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  interval  l)etween  Luke's  being  left  at  Philippi  (Act* 
xvi,  12;  xvii,  1)  and  his  joining  the  apoatle  there  again 
(xx,  5)  was  employed  in  writing  and  publishing  his 
gospel.  This  view  is  accepted  by  Alford,  Proleg,  p.  47, 
and  is  ably  maintained  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Gr,  Test.  L 
1<)8-170,  though  he  weakens  his  argument  by  referring 
ivayyiXiov  (2  Cor.  viii,  18)  to  a  written  goapel,  a  later 
sense  never  found  in  the  New  Test,  Another  and  roorr 
plausible  view,  adopte<l  by  Thiersch,  which  has  found 
very  wide  acceptance,  is  that  the  Groapel  was  writtenrr 
under  the  guidance  and  superintendence  of  Paul  during*^ 
his  imprisonment  at  Canarea,  A.D.  55 ;  but,  aa  this  im~ 
prisonment  did  not  last  for  two  years,  as  usually  beld»£»l^ 
there  is  here  no  room  for  the  composition.  Olshausen  rv 
among  others,  places  it  a  little  later,  during  Paul's  cap-<f 
tivity  at  Rome,  where  he  may  have  made  the  acquaint-^ 
ance  of  Theophilus,  if,  as  Ewald  (vi,  40)  maintains,  th»ff  3 
latter  was  a  native  of  Rume.  This  view,  which  place^ir^JB 
the  writing  of  the  (vospel  in  the  early  part  of  l^aul's  firsersrt 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  A.D.  56,  is  supported  by  Luke'o^j 
leisure  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  Acts  foUower9'yr'< 
not^very  long  after  as  a  sequeL 

VIII.  For  whom  written, — On  this  point  we  have  cew3'^> 
tain  evidence.  Luke  himself  tells  us  that  the  object  hrf  3z 
had  in  view  in  compiling  his  gospel  was  that  a  rtTtsif  t  *^ 
TheophUus  *' might  know  the  certainty  of  those  xMxn^tmis 
whert>in  he  had  been  (orally)  instructed.**  Nothing ai^ 
more  is  known  of  this  Theophilus,  and  it  is  idle  to  m  <^ 
peat  the  vague  conjectures  in  which  critics  have  iixl  ^ 
dulged,  some  even  denying  his  personal  existence  tXim^t.^ 
gether,  and  arguing,  from  the  meaning  of  the  Damcv^^s' 
that  it  stands  merely  as  the  representative  of  a  clasj:^'^> 
Sec  Theophilus.  One  or  two  inferences  mav,  hovoicJ' 
ever,  be  made  with  tolerable  certainty  from  Luk» 
words.  He  was  doubtless  a  Christian,  and,  from  M 
name  and  the  character  of  the  Gospel,*  Gentile  conve  t^  '* 
while  the  epithet  icpnri<Troc,  geDorally  employed  ns.0^  ^ 
title  of  honor  (Acts  xxiii,  26;  xxiv,  8;  xxvi,  25),  inrvi^  «- 
catcs  that  he  was  a  person  of  official  dignity.  He  ^  -s^-^ 
not  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for  the  evangelist 
nutely  describes  the  position  of  places  which  to 
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nU,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Prague,  where  he  ter  his  liberation  he  was  active  for  a  few  years  longer, 

attained  to  the  degree  of  A.B.     A  member  of  the  Utra-  although  suflfering  from  a  most  painful  disease,  and  died 

quist,  or  National  Church,  he  quitted  I'rague  in  conse-  at  Zungbunzlau  Dec.  11, 1528.    His  literary'  lalxurs  were 

quence  of  difficulties  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  sought  astonbhing.     He  was  the  author  of  more  than  eighty 

out  the  Brethren,  whose  simple  faith  and  stanch  con-  different  works,  written  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 

fession  of  it  attracted  him,  and  joined  their  communion  Bohemian,  and  consisting  of  doctrinal,  exegetical,  and 

about  1480.     At  that  time  they  were  on  the  eve  of  se-  polemical  treatises.     The  most  of  them  have  been  lost, 

rious  dissensions,  owing  to  the  gradual  separation  of  two  For  a  further  account  of  his  life,  see  Gindely,  Geschichtif 

parties  among  them,  the  one  extreme,  the  other  moder-  cfer  Bdhm,  Bruder^  voL  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  and  bk.  ii ;  Crozer. 

ate  in  its  views  of  the  discipline.     The  former  repre-  Geschichte  d,  altm  Britderkirche^  i,  95-192 ;  Czerwegka, 

sen  ted  the  illiterate,  and  the  latter  the  educated  portion  GtMJikkte  der  Evang,  Kirche  in  BOhmetifVoL  ii,  chap,  iii- 

of  the  membership.     Luke,  being  a  thoroughly  learned  vii.     (E.  de  S.) 

man,  gifted  with  great  executive  ability,  and  distin-       Luke's,  St.,  Day,  a  festival  observed  in  the  Greek 

guished  for  his  unassuming  piety,  soon  won  a  prominent  and  Romish  churches  on  the  18th  of  October, 
position     He  held  to  the  moderate  party,  but  enjoyed        Lukewarm  (xXcapoc,  tepid),  moderately  warm ; 
the  conhdence  of  many  on  the  other  side.     In  1491  he         ^^^  figurativelv  of  Christians  in  a  half-backslidden 

was  sent  with  three  aviates,  on  a  visit  to  the  Last,  m  ^^^^^  ^^J;,  j.j  ^g^-  ^.^^  ^  threatened  with  the  divine 

order  to  find,  if  possible,  a  body  of  Chnstians  free  from  ^^^^      ^  ^e  instinctively  reject  from  the  mouth  wa- 

the  corruptions  of  the  age,  with  whom  the  Uiiitas  Fra-  ^^  j„  ^^^  .,^j  .  j  ^^^^^^ 

trum  miaht  establish  a  fellowshii).     Retunung  from        .    ,,  ^,  ,  ^  ,         «  , 

this  jouniev  without  having  accomplished  its  object,  he  „  ^V^}'^?  ok  Mayksck,  anoted  German  prelate  of  the 

devote<l  himself  to  Uterarv  lalKin.,  and  wrote  a  number  Romish  Church,  tlounshcd  in  the  8th  century  as  suc- 

of  works  treating  of  the* points  in  dispute  among  the  ^*»f  ^^  Boniface,  in  the  archbishopnc  of  Mayence. 

Brethren.     These  publications  a>ntributeil  not  a  little  "«  ^"  ?  "^"/®  ?^  i^ngland  and  was  educated  in  the 

to  the  asccndencv  of  the  moderate  partv,  and  to  the  cloisterof  Meldun,  but  went  to  Germany  on  mviution  of 

final  pacificaaon  if  the  Church  in  1494,  ifter  the  most  Boniface,  and  was  his  ambassador  to  pope  Zachw^-  about 

violent  of  the  extreniUts  had  seceded,  and  organized  a  t^'    ^}^  attended  the  Council  of  Attigny  mj  b3,  and  of 

aect  of  their  own,  called  the  Amosites,  which  soon  de-  «*>"»«  »»  *^^',  I"  '^^  »»«  baptized  V,  itikmd  leader  of 

generated  into  fanaticism.     Three  years  hiter,  Luke  un-  thehaxons.    He  founded  the  cloister  of  Hcrsfeld,  and  on 

dertook  a  mLssion  to  the  Waldenses  of  Italy  and  France,  *»«  ^^^^^^  "»  '^  ^*?.  *^""«*^  ^^'^'    ^  "<>*'*^'^»  ^^*'*«*- 

and  on  his  return  in  1500  was  elected  bishop.     U'u  ^*^-  Otniraley  xxxii,  221. 

sound  judgment  and  unflinching  courage  sustained  the        Lully  (Lull  or  Lullk),  Raymond,  sumaroed  the 
Brethren  in  times  of  {lersecution ;  his  sense  of  the  dig-  Doctor  ] Uumimitua,  an  eminent  Spanish  philosopher  and 
nity  and  proprictieifi  of  public  worship  served  to  develop  theologian,  was  bom  at  Palma,  on  the  island  of  Ma- 
their  ritual;  his  enthusiastic  conviction  of  the  scrip-  jorca,  about  1234.    In  early  life  he  followed  his  paternal 
tural  character  of  their  faith  opened  the  way  for  their  profession  of  arms,  and  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
rapid  increase  among  the  higher  classes;  and  his  won-  license  of  a  soldier's  life.     £ven  when  married  he  oon- 
derful  diligence  gave  them  a  literature  far  superior  to  tinned  to  pursue  pleasures  inconsistent  with  conjugal 
that  of  the  Utratiuists  and  of  the  Bohemian  Roman  fidelity,  and  the  theme  of  his  poetical  compositions  was 
Catholics.     In  1505  he  published  a  Catechism  and  a  sensual  love.     About  the  year  1266,  sick  and  tired  of 
Hifmn-bof/k,  the  first  evangelical  works  of  this  kind  in  debauchery,  he  retired  to  a  desert  to  lead  a  life  of  aoli- 
the  Mid(ile  Ages.     IlaWng,  in  1518,  become  the  senior  tude  and  rigorous  asceticism.     Here  he  pretended  to 
bishop  of  the  Church  and  president  of  its  ecclesiastical  have  visions,  and,  among  others,  a  manifestation  of 
council,  he  began  to  watch  the  progress  of  Luther's  Ref-  Christ  on  the  cross,  who  called  him  to  hb  ser\-ice,  and 
ormatiun  with  close  attention,  and  in  1522  sent  a  dc})-  to  the  conversion  of  the  Mohammedans.     He  therefore 
utation  to  Wittenberg  in  order  to  present  tlic  good  at  once  engaged  in  diligent  study  to  prepare  for  the  la- 
wishes  of  the  Brethren.     The  result,  however,  was  not  bors  and  duties  of  a  missionary'.     Having  mastered  the 
satisfactory.     Luke  disagreed  with  Luther  in  regard  to  Arabic,  and  thon)iighly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Ara- 
the  doctrines  both  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  of  justitica-  bian  philosophical  writings,  he  took  to  the  use  of  his 
tion  by  faith.    On  the  one  hand,  he  upheld  the  spiritual  pen  for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens,  seeking  to  dera- 
preaence,  and,  on  the  other,  he  gave  undue  prominence  onstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  all         ^ 
to  good  works.     Each  published  a  defence  of  his  own  the  errors  of  infidels.    His  first  work  was  his  A  rt  major       >^, 
views.    Luther  wrote  with  moderation,  and  in  a  friend-  or  (jt-neralU,  which  has  so  severely  tested  the  sagacity     -^^  . 
ly  spirit ;  Luke  was  more  severe  in  his  strictures.     His  of  commentators.    This  work  is  the  development  of  the  '^^j 
stand-point  touching  justification,  however,  was  not,  as  method  of  teaching  known  subsequently  as  the  '^Lul- — Jflc^ 
Gindely  asserts,  a  Romish  one.    lie  was  led  to  extremes  lian  method,"  and  afforded  a  kind  of  mechanical  aid  tor^^y    j 
by  his  deidre  to  prevent  a  misuse  of  the  doctrine  of  free  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  knowledp^^^  ^^ 
grace.    This  pur}K)SO  induced  him,  in  1524,  to  renew  hb  by  a  systematic  arrangement  of  subjects  and  ideifts^  «^j 
correspondence  with  Luther.    A  second  deputation  vis-  Like  all  such  methods,  however,  it  gave  little  more  that* 
ited  Wittenberg,  and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  dis-  a  su{>erficial  knowledge  of  any  subject,  though  it  wa«  <^-» 
cipline  of  the  Brethren,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  in-  use  in  leading  men  to  perceive  the  necessity  for  an  ^-a 
troduco  a  similar  s>'stem  among  hb  followers,  and  thus  vcstigation  of  truth,  the  means  for  which  were  not  to'' 
bring  about  a  reform  not  merely  of  (christian  do<»trine,  found  in  the  scholastic  dialectics,  and  it  was  publish*  ' 
but  also  of  Chrbtian  life.     But  again  the  negotiations  by  Lully  with  the  si)ecial  aim  of  serving  as  the  prep^''-' 
failed.     Indeed,  thoy  produced  a  [>ersonal  estrangement  t()ry  work  to  a  strictly  scientific  demonstration  of  all  ^ 
between  Luke  and  Luther,  and  for  a  time  all  inter-  truths  of  Christianity. 

course  with  WitUMiberg  was  broken  off.    The  real  cause        The  king  of  Majorca,  hearing  of  hb  reputation, 

of  this  disagreement  is  not  clear.     In  part  it  was  owing  Lully  U>  Montpellicr,  where,  in  1276,  he  wrote  hb     ^ 

to  the  grave  offence  which  the  deputies  tm»k  at  the  daiiomtrutiva^  and  founded  a  convent  for  the  pref>^^ 

loose  morals  of  the  Wittenberg  students,  and  to  the  free-  tion  of  Minorites  as  missionaries  to  the  Saracena.      ''^^ 

dom  with  wliich  they  denouncetl  their  manner  of  life,  was  the  first  linguistic  school  for  missionary  pun  »*^ 

Luther,  on  his  side,  attackini  the  rigorism  of  the  Breth-  In  1287  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lectured  on  thc^  _ 

ren  in  hb  Tischrtdtn,    In  the  following  years  the  Breth-  tf*nttralU  to  a  large  number  of  students,  and  before 

ren  suffered  a  severe  f>er»ocution  in  Bohemia.     Luke  tauUl  de  St.  l>enis,  chancellor  of  the  university, 

himself  was  seized,  loaded  with  chains,  and  imprisoned,  next  went  to  Rome  to  seek  the  countenance  of  tb^    T 

and  esca[)ed  execution  only  through  the  intervention  of  for  his  plan  of  establishing  misstonaiy  schooli,  wbi^^"^ 

a  powerful  noble  belonging  to  the  Uiiitas  Fratrum.    Af-  thought  would  prove  more  effective  thm  the 
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of  which  he  Baid, ''  I  see  many  knights  going  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  expectation  of  conquering  it  by  force 
of  arms;  but,  instead  of  accomplishing  their  object,  they 
are  in  the  end  all  swept  off  themselves.  Therefore  it  is 
my  Ix^lief  that  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  should  be 
attempted  in  no  other  way  than  as  thou  (Christ)  and 
thy  aiMstles  undertook  to  accomplish  it — by  love,  by 
prayer,  by  tears,  and  the  offering  up  of  our  own  lives." 
Meeting,  however,  with  but  little  success,  he  returned 
to  TuniH  in  1291,  and  commenced  labors  as  a  mis8ioiiiir\' 
by  holding  conferences  with  the  most  leame<l  Moham- 
medan scholani  and  theologians.  In  proclaiming  to 
them  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religi<m,  he  insistetl  es- 
))ecially  on  the  necessary  adaptation  which  a  perfect 
Ikiing  could  not  fail  to  establish  between  the  primary 
cause  and  its  effect,  and  attempted  to  explain  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  by  purely  met- 
aphysical arguments.  He  was,  however,  expelled  by 
the  king  of  Tunis,  and  owed  his  life  only  to  the  inter- 
cession of  a  learned  and  liberal  Mohammedan.  Lully 
now  went  back  to  Paris,  resumed  his  teaching  there, 
and  wrote  his  Tabula  generalU  and  Arx  trpimtira^ 
which  are  a  continuation  of  his  former  works,  and  pre- 
sent the  same  ideas  under  a  different  form.  In  1298  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  at  Paris,  under  the  protection 
of  king  Louis  Philippe  le  BeL  a  college  where  his  meth- 
od was  taught.  France  was  at  that  time  in  great  fer- 
ment :  Philippe  le  Bel  was  planning  the  destruction  of 
the  order  of  Knight  Templars,  and  Ik)niface  VIII,  in  re- 
vindicating the  right  previously  claimed  by  Gregory' 
VII,  had  aroused  the  greatest  opixwition  in  France. 
Lully  himself,  after  ha\nng  again  in  vain  applied  to 
Home  for  help  in  earr^'hig  out  his  plans,  withdrew 
to  labor  wherever  an  opportunity  offered  it«elf.  He 
sought  by  arguments  to  convince  the  Saracens  and 
Jews  on  the  island  of  Majorca.  In  1301  he  went  to 
Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Armenia,  exerting  himself  to 
bring  back  the  different  schismatic  parties  of  the  Ori- 
ental Church  to  orthodoxy.  He  then  visited  Ilippone, 
Algiers,  and  other  cities  on  tlic  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
finally  Hugia,  then  the  seat  of  the  Mohammedan  em- 
pire. Here  he  publicly  lectured  in  Arabic,  proclaiming 
**that  Christianity  is  the  only  true  religion;  the  doc- 
trine of  Mohammed,  on  the  contrary,  false ;  and  this  he 
was  ready  to  prove  to  every  one."  He  was  again  im- 
prisone<l,  but  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  some  Geno- 
ese merchants,  enduring  many  hanlships  on  his  journey 
to  Europe  by  shipwreck.  He  finally  reached  Paris,  and 
there  resumed  his  lectures  with  great  success.  In  IBll 
the  Council  of  Vienne,  mainly  by  his  influence,  no 
doubt,  decided  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  professors  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chal- 
dee,  two  for  each  language,  should  be  established  at 
Kome,  and  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna, 
and  Salamanca ;  those  at  Rome  to  be  maintained  and 
paid  by  the  pope ;  those  at  Paris  by  the  king  of  France, 
etc. ;  and  excluded  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  from  the 
schools.  But  I^lly  could  not  long  bear  the  easy  but 
roonot4)nous  life  he  was  leading  as  a  teacher  and  philos- 
opher; so,  on  Aug.  14, 1314,  he  once  more  crossed  to  Af- 
rica, where,  after  laboring  at  first  secretly,  then  openly, 
he  was  at  last  stoned  to  death  by  onler  of  the  king, 
June  30, 1316.  His  body  was  recovered  by  some  Geno- 
ese merchanta  and  brought  back  to  Europe.  According 
to  another  account,  he  was  still  alive  when  rescued,  but 
ao  seriously  wounded  that  he  died  in  sight  of  his  native 
island. 

Lully  appears  to  have  been  in  many  points  in  ad- 
vance of  his  contemporaries.  Although  at  the  time  of 
his  conversion  he  inclined  to  a  life  of  asceticism,  he  af- 
terwards declared  himself  strongly  against  the  monastic 
spirit  of  his  age.  He  deplored  it  as  a  great  evil  that 
pious  monks  retired  into  solitudes,  instead  of  giving  up 
their  lives  for  their  brethren,  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
Among  the  infidels.  Concerning  pilgrimages,  he  con- 
trasted the  gorgeous  processions  of  the  pilgrims  with 
entiy  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem ;  what  he  did  to  seek 


men,  and  what  they  do  to  seek  him,  and  exclaimed, 
**  We  see  the  pilgrims  travelling  away  into  distant  lands 
to  seek  thee,  while  thou  art  so  near  that  every  man,  if 
he  would,  might  find  thee  in  his  own  house  and  cham- 
ber. .  .  .  The  pilgrims  are  so  deceived  by  false  men, 
whom  they  meet  in  taverns  and  churches,  that  many  of 
them,  when  they  return  home,  show  themselves  to  be 
far  worse  than  they  were  when  they  set  out  on  their 
pilgrimage."  As  a  theologian,  Lully,  as  we  have  seen 
from  his  history,  was  a  self-taught  man,  not  having  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  any  of  the  great  teachers  of  his 
time.  The  speculative  ami  the  practical  were  intimate- 
ly blended  in  bis  mind,  and  so  they  are  also  in  his  sys- 
tem. "  II  is  speculative  turn  entered  even  into  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  of  missions,  and  his  zeal  as  an 
apologist.  His  contests,  growing  out  of  this  latter  in- 
terest, with  the  school  of  Averroes,  with  the  sect  pro- 
ceeding from  that  school  which  affirmed  the  irreconcila- 
ble opposition  between  faith  and  knowledge,  would  nat- 
urally lead  him  to  make  the  relation  subsisting  between 
these  two  a  matter  of  special  investigation.  It  is  true, 
the  enthusiasm  for  truth  which  filled  his  mind,  the  un- 
ion of  a  fer\'id  imagination  with  logical  formalism,  led 
him  to  form  extravagant  hopes  of  a  fancied  absolute 
method  adapted  to  all  science — afiplicable,  also,  to  the 
truths  of  Christianitv,  and  bv  which  these  truths  could 
be  demonstrated  in  a  convincing  maimer  to  ever>'  man. 
Yet  his  writings  generally  abound— far  more  than  that 
formal  system  of  scirno*,  his  A  rs  mayiui — in  deep  apol- 
ogetic ideas.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  most  fervent  love 
to  (>od,  a  zeal  equally  intense  for  the  cause  of  faith  and 
the  interests  of  reason  and  science,  expressed  thenisc'lves 
ever>* where  in  his  works"  (Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  42(>). 

One  of  his  biographers  states  that  the  works  of 
Lully  numbered  four  thousand.  Most  of  them  are  con- 
taineil  in  an  edition  published  at  Mayence  ( 10  vols,  fol.), 
wider  title  **  Lulli  Optra  omnia,  per  Baccholium  collecta, 
curante  electore  Palatino,  et  edita  per  iSaltxingerum." 
Thev  mav  be  divided  into  four  classes :  I.  Works  con- 
ccniing  the  **Art  magna ;"  Art  gtneralis;  Ar$  demon" 
sirativa ;  A  rt  inrtntiva  ;  A  rs  earposUira  ;  A  rt  breris ; 
Tabula  yencralis ;  A  rs  magna  generalis  ultima  (this  lat- 
ter was  published  separately,  Majorca,  1647) ;  ^4  rbor  Sci- 
tntio'  (liarcelon.  1^2);  Libtr  Quastionum  super  qnatuor 
libris  stntentiarum  (Lyons,  1451);  Quastionts  magistri 
Thoma  Alubatentis  scluta  secundum  Artem  (Lyons, 
1451).  II.  Keligious  works :  J)e  ariicvUs  Jidfi  C/iris^ 
tiana  demonstrative  probaiis  (Majorca,  1578);  ContrO' 
versia  cum  Homerio  Sarraceno  (Valencia,  1510);  I)e 
Demonstratione  Trinitatis  per  ctqviparautiavi  (Valencia, 
1510);  Liber  natalis  pueri  Jesu.  III.  Against  t  he  Aver- 
roists ;  Libri  duodecim  Principiorum  rinlosophia,  con- 
tra Averrhoistas  (Strasb.  1517);  rhilosophice^  in  Aver- 
rhoistaSf  Kjposiiio  (Paris,  1510).  IV.  The  works  in 
which  he  speaks  of  himself,  as  the  Phantastirus  (Paris, 
1499),  and  a  vcr>'  curious  biography  of  K.  Lidly  pre- 
served in  MS.  in  the  college  of  Sapicntia,  at  Home,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  by  himself.  To 
these  must  be  added  his  numerous  unpublished  works, 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library-,  the  libraries  of  the 
Arsenal  and  Sto.  Genevieve,  at  Paris,  and  those  of  An- 
gers, Ami<;ns,  the  Kscurial,  etc  We  might  also  men- 
tion a  number  of  works  on  alchemy  generally  attributed 
to  him,  but  distinguished  critics  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  they  arc  due  to  another  jMirson  of  the  same  name. 
Indeed,  it  appears  certain  that  under  the  name  of  K. 
Lulle  several  distinct  persons  have  been  confounded  to- 
gether. 

See  Wadding.  Vie  de  R,  Lulle ;  Bouvellea,  Kpistol.  in 
Vit.  R,LulLeremit(r  (Amions,  1511);  Vax^Klogimn  Lulli 
(Alcala,  1619) ;  Segni.  Vie  de  Jl.  Lulle  (Maji.rca,  1G05); 
Colletct,  ri«  de  Ji,  Lulle  (Paris,  1G4(J)  ;  PernMjuei,  Vie  et 
Marty  re  du  docteur  illumine  li,  Lulle  (Vendome,  1067); 
Vernon,  Hist,  de  la  saintete  et  de  la  dttctrine  de  R.  LuUe 
(Paris,  1008) ;  Dissviiat-itm  historica  del  rulio  in  memo- 
ril  delbeato  R.  Lulli  (^lajorca,  1700) ;  Ix>€v,  J)e  Vita  R, 
Lulli  sj)€cimen  (IloUe,  1830; ;  Delccluze,  Vie  de  E.LuUe, 
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in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  Nov.  15, 1840 ;  Haui^au, 
IlisL  de  la  Scholaatique^  ii ;  Renan,  A verrhoes  et  VAver^ 
rhoUme;  Rousselot,  Hist,  phihsophique  du  Afoyen-Afff, 
iu,  76-141;  Helffereich,  Hammond  Lull  (BerL  1868, 8vo) ; 
and  especially  Kitter,  Gesch,  d.  ChristL  I'hiio*.  iv,486  sq.; 
Maclear,  Hist,  of  Chrittian  Missions  in  the  Middle  AgeSf 
p.  354  sq. ;  Hoefcr,  Nouv,  Biogr,  Geiterale,  xxxii,  222 ; 
Uenog,  Real-Encyklop,  viii,  558.     (J.  H.  W.) 

LumXnum  Dies  {Day  of  Lights)  ^  another  name  for 
the  Epiphany  (q.  v.),  supposed  to  be  the  day  of  our  Sav- 
iour's baptism,  and  so  named  because  baptism  was  fre- 
quently called  /uj*,  or  light. 

Lump  (nba^,  debelah'\  a  round  mass  of  any  sub- 
stance pressed  together,  specially  of  dried  figs  (2  Kings 
XX,  7;  ItUL  xxxviii,  21;  "cake,"  1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  xxx, 
12;  1  Chron.  xii,  40).  The  Greeks  adopted  the  Heb. 
term  in  a  softened  form,  TaXa^i;,  which  the  Sept.  uses. 
This  was  the  usual  shape  in  which  figs  were  preserved 
for  sale  or  use  among  the  ancienu,  and  is  still  found  in 
the  modem  package  called  a  "  drum  of  figs."  (See  Cel- 
sii  flierobof.  ii,  377-379 ;  J.  £.  Faber  on  Harmar's  Obs.  i, 
889  sq.)     See  Fig. 

The  term  rendered  "  lump"  in  the  New  Test,  is  ^vpa- 
fia^  a  kneaded  mass^  e.  g.  of  potter's  clay  prepared  for 
moulding  (Rom.  ix,  21),  or  of  dough  (pn)verbially,  1 
Cor.  V,  6 ;  GaL  v,  9 ;  tropically,  Rom.  xi,  IG ;  1  Cor.  v,  7). 

See  POTTKRY. 

Lumper,  Goti^fried,  a  noted  Benedictine,  was 
bom  in  1747,  and  entered  in  his  youth  the  Benedictine 
cloister  of  St.  (reorge  at  Villingcn,  in  the  Black  Forest 
of  Baden.  He  remained  there  in  various  offices,  and  as 
theological  teacher,  till  his  death  in  1801,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  works  on  Church  History,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Uistoria  theoloyico-crUica  de  vita, 
scriptis  atque  doctrina  SS,  Patrum^  aliorumque  scnpto- 
rum  ecclesiiuticonim  trium  primorum  s<eculorum  (Augs- 
burg, 1783-1799, 18  vols.  8vo).  See  Weteer  und  Welte, 
Kircheji-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Lumsden,  William  O.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  about 
1805.  He  was  converted  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age,  was  received  into  the  Baltimore  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  1824,  and  held  the  following  appointments  in  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  Mar^-land,  and  Virginia :  1824, 
Prince  George's;  1825,  Harford ;  1826,  Bedford  Circuit ; 
1827,  PhilHpsburg;  1828,  Gettysburg;  1829,  Fairfax; 
1830,  Stafford;  1831,  Prince  George  and  St,  Mary's; 
1832-3,  Montgomery;  1834,  Severn;  1835,  Springfield; 
1836-7,  Carlisle  Circuit:  1838-9,  Fairfax;  1840,  West- 
moreland :  1841-2,  Winchester  Circuit ;  1 843-4,  Calvert ; 
1845-6,  William  Street,  Baltimore ;  1847,  Whatcoat,  Bal- 
timore ;  1848,  Baltimore  Circuit ;  1849,  Summorfield.  In 
1850  failing  health  obliged  him  to  take  a  supernumera- 
ry relation.  He  died  May  15, 1868.  He  was  an  active 
and  efficient  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  to  the 
last.  Though  he  was  a  supernumerary  for  eighteen 
years,  he  ceased  not  to  preach  of**  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God."    See  Conf,  Minutes,  1869,  p.  13. 

Luna,  Pedro  de.    See  Benedict  XHI  (A). 

Lunatic  (<T£X>/i'ia2[ofcai,  to  be  moonstruck,  as  the 
Jjatin  term  lunatUnis  also  signifies,  a  term  the  origin  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that  diseases  of  a  par- 
oxysmal character  were  affected  by  the  light,  or  by  the 
changes  of  the  moon),  in  (ireek  usage  is  L  (i.  ejnleptic, 
the  symptoms  of  which  disease  were  supposed  to  become 
more  aggravated  with  the  increasing  moon  (comp.  Lu- 
can.  Tox,  24) ;  in  the  N.  Test,  (and  elsewhere)  the  same 
malady  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  diemons  or  malig- 
nant spirits  (Matt,  iv,  24;  xvii,  15;  comp.  Lucan.  Phi- 
lops,  16;  Isidor.  Oritj,  iv,  7;  Manetho,  iv,  81,  216).  In 
the  enumeration  of  Matt,  iv,  24,  the  "lunatics"  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  diemoniacs;  in  Matt,  xvii,  15,  the 
name  is  applied  to  a  boy  who  is  expressly  declared  to 
liave  been  possessed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
word  itself  refers  to  some  disease  affecting  both  the  body 


and  the  mind,  which  might  or  might  not  be  a  sign  of 
possession.  Perhaps  the  distinction  in  the  one  case  was 
that  of  periodicity  or  lucid  intervals,  in  contrast  with 
the  continual  demency  of  the  possessed.  See  D^emo- 
NiAC.  Persons  of  this  description  are  highly  venerated 
in  the  East  as  saints,  or  individuals  highly  favored  of 
heaven.  In  Egypt,  according  to  Lane  (^Modern  Kgyp- 
tianSf  i,  345  sq.),  "  Lunatics  who  are  dan^gerous  to  soci- 
ety are  kept  in  confinement,  but  those  who  are  harmless 
are  generally  regarded  as  saints.  Most  of  the  reputed 
saints  of  Egypt  are  either  Imiatics,  or  idiots,  or  impos- 
tors. Some  of  them  go  about  perfectly  naked,  and  are 
so  highly  venerated  that  even  women  do  not  shun  them. 
Men  of  this  class  are  supported  by  alms,  which  they 
oflen  receive  without  asking  for  them.  An  idiot  or  a 
fool  is  vulgarly  regarded  by  them  as  a  being  whose 
mind  is  in  heaven,  while  his  grosser  part  mingles  among 
ordinary  mortals ;  consequently  he  is  regarded  as  an  es- 
pecial favorite  of  heaven."  This  opinion  entertained  of 
lunatics  bv  the  Orientals  serves  to  illustrate  what  is  said 
of  David  when  he  fled  to  Achbh,  king  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  feigned  himself  mad,  and  thus  saved  his  life 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  10-15).  Also  the  words  of  the  apostle  are 
thought  to  be  illustrated  from  the  same  superstitious 
custom:  *^For  ye  suffer  fools  gladly,  seeing  ye  your- 
selves are  wise"  (2  Cor.  xi,  19).    See  Madness. 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  an  American  philanthropist,  of 
Quaker  parentage,  was  bom  at  Handwich,  Sussex  Cow, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  4, 1789.     At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to 
leara  the  saddler's  trade  in  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  there 
gained  an  insight  into,  and  a  lasting  hatred  of,  negro 
slavery.     He  organized  in  1815  an  association  called 
the  "  Union  Humane  Society,"  and  soon  after  joined 
Charles  Osborne,  Esq.,  in  publishing  The  Emancipator, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  O.    In  1821  he  successfully  started  a 
monthly  entitled  The.  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipa- 
tion, into  which  he  afterwards  merged  7%e  Emancipator. 
In  1824  he  delivered  his  first  antislaveiy  address  at 
Deep  Creek,  North  Carolina,  and  lecturing  and  journey- 
ing about  on  foot  from  place  to  place,  organized  about 
fourteen  abolition  societies  in  that  state,  bc^des  some  in 
Virginia.     In  the  same  year  he  removed  The  Genius  to 
Baltimore,  and  issued  it  weekly.     In  1825  he  visited 
Hay  ti,  and  made  provisions  there  for  emancipated  slaves. 
In  1828  he  visited  the  antislavery  advocates  of  the  East, 
and  lectured  in  their  principal  cities.    In  1828-9  he  was 
assaulted  for  alleged  libel,  censured  by  the  court,  and 
compelled  to  remove  his  paper  to  Washington,  and  final- 
ly to  Philadelphia,  where  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Tk 
National  Inquirer,  and  finally  it  mei^ged  into  The  Pe 
syhania  Freeman,     In  1838  his  property  was  burnt 
by  the  proslavery  mob  which  fired  Pennsylvania 
Undaunted,  he  began  anew  by  issuing  The  Gemus  9fu 
Lowell,  La  Salle  Co.,  lU.,  and  there  continned  nntil  biti 
death,  August  22, 1839.    See  Earle,  Life,  Travels,  etc,  o} 
Benj. Lundy ;  Greeley,  A merican  Convict, i,  111 ;  Drak^.a#ji 
Diet,  of  A  mer.  Bioy.  e,  v. 

Lunsford,  Lewih,  a  Baptist  preacher,  bom  in  Straff' jsrr  J 
ford  C-o..  Va.,  in  1753,  began  to  preach  when  seventees^'SKri 
at  the  Potomac  (now  Hartwood)  Church.  Later  )x£  t 
travelled  in  Westmoreland,  Northumberland,  Lancaster J^ 
and  all  the  counties  of  the  northern  \lrginia  Neck,  airv^s 
several  churches  sprang  up  as  the  fruit  of  his  toiJo. 
among  others,  Nomini  and  Wicomico.  On  the  estaTdk 
lishment  of  Moratico  Church  in  1778,  he  became  its  piB«7  «> 
tor  for  life.  His  sect  was  much  persecuted  at  the  tirvX:^  o 
he  was  preaching  in  Richmond  Co.,  and  Lum^ord  n 
arretted,  and  thereafter  tried  in  vain  to  get  license 
preach.     He  never  was  ordained,  because  he  thoughr^^si^'* 


Church's  call  was  sufllcient.     Faithful  study  in  and 
of  his  profession  made  up  for  a  limited  schooling, 
died  in  Essex  Co.,  Va.,  Oct  26, 1793.     See  Sprague, . 
nals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  125  sq. 

Lunt,  William  Pabsoms,  D.D.,  an  ek>qnent 
popular  Unitarian  divine,  bom  at  Newburyport,Jtf!^^  ^^^ 
Ajiril  21, 1805,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seomd  ~ 
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rian  Church  in  New  York,  June  19, 1828 ;  left  here  Nov. 
I  i),  1833,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
QuincVf  Ma88..  June  3, 1835,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Mar.  20, 1857.     See  Drake,  Did,  A  mer,  Biog,  a.  v. 

Lupetino,  Fka  Baij>o,  one  of  the  first  martjTs  t4» 
the  Protestant  cause  in  Italy  in  the  16th  ccntur>%  was 
bum  of  ancient  and  nolile  parents  in  Albano,  and  ac- 
tively pnipagated  the  reformed  opinions  in  Venice.  On 
becoming  provincial  within  the  Venetian  territories  of 
the  Franciscan  monks  (to  wliose  order  he  had  Ix^en  pre- 
viously admitted)  he  urp:cd  the  young  men  not  to  as- 
sume monastic  orders.  One  of  his  contemporaries  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  further  career.  "After 
having  long  preached  the  Word  of  God  in  both  the  vul- 
gar languages  (the  Italian  and  ScUvonian)  in  many  cit- 
icis  and  defended  it  by  public  disputation  in  several 
places  of  celebrity  with  great  applause,  he  was  at  last 
thrown  into  close  prison  at  Venice  by  the  inquisitor  and 
papal  legate.  In  this  condition  he  continued  during 
nearly  twenty  years  to  bear  an  undaunted  testimony  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  so  that  his  bonds  and  doctrine 
were  made  known  not  only  to  that  city,  but  to  the  whole 
of  Italy,  and  even  to  Europe  at  large,  by  which  means 
evangelical  truth  was  more  widely  spread.  ...  At  last 
this  pious  man,  whom  neither  threatenings  nor  promises 
could  move,  sealed  his  doctrine  by  an  undaunted  mar- 
tyrdom, and  exchanged  the  tilth  and  protracte<l  tortures 
of  a  prison  for  a  watery  grave."  See  M'Crie's  Jlixtory 
vftfu  Reformation  in  Italy  (Phila.  1842),  p.  105,  221. 

Lupset,  TiioMAa,  an  English  scholar  and  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  in  London  in  1498;  was  educated  at 
English  schools,  but  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  Paris. 
In  1518  he  obtained  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. Later  he  was  secret^irv  to  the  Italian  ambas- 
sador.  On  his  return  he  took  charge  of  the  education 
of  the  natural  son  of  Wolsev  in  Paris.  In  1530  he  was 
ap]:x>intcd  prebend  of  Salisbury.  He  died  Dec.  27, 1532. 
Among  his  works  we  notice  Epistolm  Vai-ur,  in  the  A/wV 
toiee  aliquot  tmdit,  Virorum  (Uale,  1520):  —  Treatise 
teaching  hotc  to  die.  will  (1534):  —  An  Ewhortation  to 
young  Men  (1540,  8vo) :  —  rm//iw  of  Charity  (1546, 
8vo) :  —  Rulfs  for  a  godly  Life  (London,  1660).  See 
Thomas,  hict.  of  hiog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
hiog,  Uineralt;  vol.  xxxii,  s.  v. 

Iiupns,  St.  The  Homan  Catholic  Chureh  commem- 
orates three  saints  by  this  name.  The  most  important 
of  them  was  bom  at  Toul  about  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  received  a 
good  education.  He  was  aften^^'anls  marTie<1  to  Pime- 
niola,  sister  of  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Aries.  Seven  years 
after  he  abandoned  his  wife  and  children,  and  joined  the 
<lisciples  of  St.  Honoratus,  who  were  there  laying  the 
foundati<»ns  of  the  afterwards  renowned  convent  of  Le- 
rins.  In  426  lie  returned  tr)  Macon,  and  was  elected  to 
the  see  of  Troyes,  and  greatly  distinguishcnl  himself  by 
his  learning,  both  classical  and  theological.  In  429  a 
<*ouncil  of  the  bishops  of  Gaul  sent  him,  together  with 
iiermain  of  Auxerr4>,  to  Brittany,  to  op^iose  the  Pelagian 
liere«}',  which  was  making  great  progress  in  that  coun- 
try. In  451,  when  Attila  con(|uere<l  Troyes,  we  find  the 
barbarian  king  in  intimate  association  with  the  bishop, 
and  in  his  retreat  Attila  was  accompanied  by  Lupus  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  the  Rhine.  Lupus  died,  acconling 
ro  tradition,  July  29.479.  His  most  distinguished  con- 
temporaries called  him  "efiiscopus  e])i8Copomra,"  the 
.lacob  of  his  age,  and  praised  him  particularly  for  his 
experience  and  his  knowledge  in  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. We  possess  only  two  works  of  his.  (hie  of  them 
is  an  answer  to  some  canonical  (piestions  projMiunded 
by  TalassiuM,  bishop  of  Angers,  and  to  be  found  among 
the  Inatrvmnnia  of  the  Gallia  Christiana  (voLiv,coL89). 
It  contains  some  interesting  information  concerning 
marriage  among  the  clergy.  There  is,  it  says,  no  gen- 
eral rule  on  this  point :  in  the  churches  of  Autun  and 
Troyes  married  deacons  are  ordained  without  <liflkulty ; 
but  those  who  were  single  when  ordained  arc  not  per- 
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mitted  to  marry,  and  a  married  priest,  on  losing  his  wife, 
cannot  marry  again.  (Comp.  Lea,  /history  of  Sacerdo- 
tal Celibacy^  p.  84.)  His  other  work  is  a  letter  to  Aiiol- 
linarius,  published  in  Acher>',  SpicUegium^  v,  579.  S"e 
Hist,  Lift,  de  la  France,  ii,  486 ;  6Vi//trt  Christ,  xii,  coL 
485;  Herzog,i2Mi/-Aacyl-/(>pac^,viii,564;  Hoefer,  A  ouir. 
Biog,  O'enerale,  xxxii,  16.     (J.  N.  P.) 

LupuA,  ChristiaxL    See  Wouf, 

Lupus,  ServatuB,  or  Loup  dr  Ferrii^res,  a 
French  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sens  about  the  year  805;  studied  at  the  abbey 
of  Ferri^res,  and  afterwards  at  Fulda,  un<ler  the  cele- 
bratetl  Kabanus  Maurus.  Eginhard  instmcted  him  iR 
the  classics.  In  836  he  retume<l  to  Sens,  where  he  sooii 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learning.  He  was  called 
to  the  court  of  the  empress  Judith,  and  became  a  favor- 
ite both  with  Louis  le  Delxinnaire  and  his  successor, 
(.-harles  the  Bald.  In  841,  the  latter  prince,  having  re- 
solved to  remove  Odon,  ablxit  of  Ferritres,  appointed 
Lupus  in  his  stead.  l*his  intervention  of  the  royal 
power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  displeased  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  and  Lupus  failed  to  secure  their 
sanction  until  he  had  obtained  from  king  Charles  a  char- 
ter granting  to  the  monks  of  Ferrieres  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing in  future  their  own  abbots.  This  charter  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Gallitt  Christiana ,  among  the  Instrv- 
menta  of  vol.  xii,  column  8.  Lupus  had  great  iiifiuenco 
both  with  the  king  and  with  the  clergy,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  all  the  councils  held  in  France  from  844  to  859, 
taking  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings.  When  the 
Normans  landed  in  France  in  861  he  sought  refuge  in 
the  diocese  of  Troves.  Still  in  the  same  vear  we  find 
him  present  at  the  Council  of  Pihtcs,  and  in  862  at  that 
of  Soissons.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  him  after- 
wards; whether  he  died  then,  or  whethnr,  as  would  ap- 
pear from  the  chronicle  of  Robert  of  Auxerre,  he  was 
exiled  from  Ferrieres,  and  his  rival  (iuanelon  appointed 
in  his  stead,  does  not  appear.  His  works,  so  far  as  they 
were  then  extant,  were  collected  by  Etienne  Baluze,  and 
published  first  in  1644,  then,  with  notes  and  corrections, 
in  1710,  1  vol.  8vo.  His  treatise  De  trUms  Quastioni- 
bus  discusses  free-will,  the  twofold  predestination,  and 
the  question  whether  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  only 
for  the  elect.  Gottschalk  had  mooted  these  three  ques- 
tions, strongly  maintaining  the  necessity  of  grace; 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  Kabanus  Maurus,  and  Hincmar 
had  more  or  less  <lefeiided  the  doctrine  of  free-will.  I^- 
pus  here  attempts  to  conciliate  these  two  opposite  views, 
without,  however,  concealing  his  preference  fur  that  of 
Gottschalk.  He  thinks  that,  in  the  fallen  human  na- 
ture, free-will  does  indeed,  to  some  extent,  participate  in 
our  good  impulses,  yet  is  of  no  effect  compared  with 
grace.  These  impulses  themselves  originate  in  grace, 
and  can  only  avail  through  grace;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  grace  enlightens  the  will,  which  becomes  then  a 
voluntary'  agent  in  continuing  the  work  thus  begun  by 
grace  alone.  The  Jansenists  often  quoted  these  views 
of  Lupus.  See  Gallia  Christ,  vol.  xii, col.  159;  Hist,  Lift, 
de  la  France,  v,  255;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gener.  xxxii, 
1 9 ;  Herzog,  Real-Kmyklop,  viii,  562 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist, 
Hi,  459, 482. 

Luque,  Hkrnando  dk,  the  first  Spanish  bishop  of 
Pern,  was  bom  in  Daricn,  Isthmus  of  l^anama,  towards 
the  close  of  the  15th  century.  Af^er  teaching  a  short 
time,  he  became  priest  and  vicar  of  Panama.  In  1525, 
as  apf)ears  from  subsequent  events,  be  represented  the 
licentiate  (iasjiar  de  Espinosa,  principal  alcal<le  in  Da- 
rien,  in  that  famous  written  and  conseiTateil  contract  be- 
tween himself,  I*izarro,  and  Almagro,  by  which  he  was 
to  fumish  the  money  for  the  outfit  and  exi>enses  of  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Pent,  the  success  of  which 
depended  mainly  upon  his  exertions.  His  services  were 
rewarded  by  the  king  of  Spain  with  the  bishopric,  and 
he  was,  besides,  declared  Protector  of  tht  Ittdians  of 
Pent.  Hediedsuddenly  in  1532.  See  OWedo  y  Valdcs, 
Historia  general  y  natural  de  las  Indias,  etc  (edit,  de 
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M.  Amador  de  loe  Rios) ;  HerrerA,  Bidoria  general  de  false  witneM,  bUsphemiefl."   In  Rom.  i,  24 :  **  Wherefore 

lot  Viajes  en  las  Indias  occidentaiet ;  Prescott,  HitL  of  God  also  gave  them  up  to  ondeamieM,  through  the 

Peru ;  Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  voL  xxxii,  a.  v.  lusto  of  their  own  hearts ;"  and  ver.  26,  it  ia  not  God 

liiiria      See  Loria.  ^^^  awakened  the  lusts,  but  man,  who  had  withdrawn 

from  God,  and  made  gods  unto  himself  to  worship.     In 

LusciniuB,  Othmab.    See  Nacutioalu  y^^^  of  j^g  fi^^  object,  this  estrangement  from  God  is  a 

Lush.     See  Laish.  mystery,  as  it  is  an  act  of  free  volition.     So  in  Rom.  y\, 

Lnsk,  H.  K., .  Presbyterian  miniwer.  pK«ecated  hi.  >2  =  "  ^*^  "»'  «ii>,  therefore  reign  in  your  morul  body, 

coUege  rtlidies  tt  the  Western  University,  in  Mononga-  '»•«  ye  should  obey  it  u.  the  lusts  thereof;    it  can  I* 

heU  City,  and  graduated  with  high  honok    In  1842  he  ""deistood  how  one  could  be  good  so  fiir  as  mtention. 

entered  the  th^logical  seminary  at  Canonsburg,  Penn.,  ««  concerned,  while  yet  sin  would  reign  m  the  lower 

and  in  1846  was  uSnsed  to  preaih  by  the  Presbytery  of  ^"^  the  penshaUe  body  (compare  with  yu,  19,  OaL 

Charticrs.    For  a  time  he  labored  in  many  of  the  va-  :['  >?)•    B«"  **  T    u  ""t     r  """■'  T'^^  '"t 

cant  places  of  the  Church,  but  sub«.,uently  received  a  ^^X-  "  «  '^ole.    He  who  hves  in  God  through 

caU  from  the  congrega.ion  of  Camtolge,  N.Y.     He  af-  ,*^»»nst,  and  i»_dead  unto  sin  (K«m.-i;i,  11)  must  not_let 


manners  which  made  him  eminently  social.     Familiar        .    ,       -       ....  .     u         •*!.  ..w    u 

.^w  *u  ..      J  1-    •  r  /  r  »i^  nK..*^k  k«    and  therefore  is  the  instrument  wherewith  the  human 

with  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  he       .    *       .         j  .      »     ,,  ,    e  •  •.  •    *        a.       a         i 


tilled  an  important  place  in  its  .iurts.     His  convictions  ?»'«'-  .»"."""'**  ^.  '''*  ^"X  ^i'".! "    k  "■ 

of  truth  and  dutv  were  such  as  to  prompt  a  fearless  and  "'8'?  ''","?'*<»  "°  Kom.  vi.,6,"ior  when  we  were  u. 

unswerving  ad»^a..v  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  right  '^e  flesh  [before  being  regenerated],  the  moUons  [act.] 

uid  proper.     See  Wilson,  /'«riy<.  Hulorical  Aln,a«ac,  "l  «""»•  *'"«'' ']'"«  !'?'  '•»*•«*  [*•""•'  "f"  *<";-.»>>■ 

iftti.4  rk  S'ift      / 1  T    "^^  ^^^  ^*^  **  such],  did  work  in  our  members  to  bniig 

15M,  p.  *>oo.     ^J.  1^  D.;  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^j^  „     ^  .^  ^^^  ^..^  ^  g .  „  ^,^^ 

LuBt  (usually  niXFl,  iTri^Vfiia),  in  the  ethical  sense,  shall  we  say,  then  ?     Is  the  law  sin  [the  original  source 

is  used  to  express  sinful  longint^s — sinful  either  in  be-  of  sin]?     God  forbid.     Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin  [the 

ing  directed  towards  absolutely  forbidden  objects,  or  in  fact  of  its  existence  within  me]  but  by  the  law ;  for  I 

being  so  violent  as  to  overcome  self-control,  and  to  en-  had  not  known  lust  [that  it  was  evil]  except  the  law 

gross  the  mind  Mrith  earthly,  carnal,  and  perishable  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet.     But  [my  natural]  sin 

things.     Lust,  therefore,  is  itself  sinful,  nince  it  is  an  es-  [the  principle  of  sin,  or  lust],  taking  occasion  by  the 

trangemcnt  from  God,  destroys  the  true  spiritual  life,  commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupis- 

leads  to  take  pleasure  in  what  displeases  God  and  vio-  cence  [sinful  desires  resulting  from  the  general  lusts  of 

latea  hb  laws,  brings  the  spirit  into  subjection  to  the  the  iiesh].     For  without  the  law  sin  was  dead  [i.e.  not 

Heah,  and  makes  roan  a  slave  of  sin  and  ungodliness,  absent,  but  partly  in  the  sense  of  not  being  recognised 

Lust,  therefore,  is  the  inward  sin ;  it  leads  to  the  falling  as  sin  or  lust,  and  partly  because  the  knowledge  of  the 

away  from  (iod;  but  the  real  ground  of  this  falling  restrictions  imposed  by  the  law  8er\'ed  but  to  increase 

away  is  in  the  will.     It  took  place  in  the  earliest  days  the  desire  for  what  it  forbade].*'     Xcupi'c  yap  vofiov 

of  mankind  (Kom.  i,  21),  and  i.s  natural  to  all  in  the  un-  afiapria  vficpa  is  a  general  and  popularly  expressed 

regenerated  state;  it  can  only  be  abolished  by  Christ,  aphorism,  which  is  not  received  in  theory.     In  GaL  v, 

The  nature  of  man  is  not  changed,  only  his  em[)irically  16, 17, 24,  we  are  directed,  **  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye 

moral  mode  and  place  of  existence.     Lust,  the  origin  of  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.     For  the  flesh  [sin] 

sin,  has  its  place  in  the  heart,  not  of  a  necessity,  but  be-  lusteth  against  [in  contradiction  with]  the  [Holy]  Spir- 

cause  it  is  the  centre  of  all  moral  forces  and  impulses,  it,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh;  and  these  are  con- 

and  of  spiritual  activity.     The  law  does  not  therefore  trary  the  one  to  the  other;  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the 

destroy  sin,  nay,  it  rather  increases  it,  yet  not  in  an  ac-  thing  that  ye  [simply]  would;  but  they  that  are  Christ's 

live  manner,  but  by  the  sinner's  own  fault.    The  pAycho-  have  crucified  the  flesh  (in  the  regeneration),  with  the 

logical  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  law  does  not  destroy  affections  and  lusts."     The  effect  of  the  strife  between 

the  lust,  even  while  accompanied  by  punishment;  con-  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  is  to  prevent  the  evil  which 

sequently  the  estrangement  from  (lod  can  only  be  can-  man  desires  after  the  flesh.    The  Holy  Spirit  helps  man 

celled  by  regeneration.     This  takes  place  in  the  recon-  to  triumph  over  lust.     The  image  of  God  ia  never  en- 

ciliatiou  with  (iod  through  Christ,  because,  in  giving  his  tirely  obliterated,  but  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  can  lead  into 

Son  as  a  ran.som  f(»r  sinners,  <^d  has  manifested  his  love  enormous  sins,  and  have  done  so.     In  like  manner,  in 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken  man,  and  give  him  the  Rom.  i,  24,  etc;  £ph.  iv,  22  (CoL  iii,  5  corop.  with  Eph. 

strength  to  love  God  again.     This  love  of  God  forms  ii,2;  Tit.  iii,  3):  *' That  ye  put  off  concerning  the  former 

the  substance  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  operations  of  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to 

the  Holy  Spirit,  and  destroys  sinful  lust  by  bringing  the  deceitful  lusts ;"  lust  (estrangement  from  God),  as 

man  into  union  with  God,  or  by  the  reception  of  the  an  impulse  of  free  volition,  is  the  original  source  of  error 

Spirit  of  Christ  through  faith.     According  to  Matt,  v,  which  obscures  both  the  mind  and  the  heart.     Further, 

28,  "  Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  Horn,  i,  21 ,  22 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  9  (**  But  they  that  will  be  rich 

hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart."  fall  into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish 

This  forcible  expression  is  correct,  for  he  who  is  regcn-  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 

erated,  and  whos-^  heart  is  tilled  with  tnie  love  of  God,  perdition") ;  2  Tim.  ii,22  ("Flee  also  youthful  lusta**); 

and  who  i.s  poH.sc8scd  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  cannot  have  Tit.  ii,  12  ('•Teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  [aot- 

such  worldly  lusts.     He,  t  hereft)re,  who  looks  on  a  wom-  /i«nv]  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  right- 

an  to  (TTprif)  lust  after  her,  or,  in  other  words,  he  in  eously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world)."     Christians 

whom  her  sight  will  awaken  the  lust  of  carnal  pleasure,  can  and  must  be  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world,  and 

has  already  conimitteil  adulter}'  in  his  heart.     In  Mark  must  hold  themselves  aloof  from  its  contamination.    So, 

iv,  19  (Matt,  xiii,  22 ;  Luke  vii'i,  14) :  •*  And  the  cares  of  again,  Jarae-s  i,  27 ;  1  Pet,  ii,  11  ("  Deariy  beloired,  I  be- 

this  world,  and  the  deceit  fulness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts  seech  you,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusta,  which  war  against 

of  other  things  entering  in,  choke  the  word,  and  it  be-  the  soul") ;  1  Pet.  iv,  1-3  (**He  that  has  suf^ietl  in  the 

Cometh  unfruitful;"  by  Iwits  we  are.  to  understand  the  flesh  [ethically, is  dead  unto  the  flesh]  hath  ceased  from 

objects  of  desire,  for  lust  does  not  enter  the  heart,  but,  on  sin ;  that  he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  hia  time 

the  contrary,  proceeds  from  it,  as  ap[)ears  fn>m  Matt,  xv,  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  G 

19:  **For  out  of  the  heart,  proceed  [through  lust]  evil  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suflBce  ua  to  ha 

thoughts  [sms],  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gcntiks,  when  we  walked  i 
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lasciviousnefls,  lusta,  excess  of  wine,  revellinga,  banquet- 
ings,  aiid  abominable  idolatries") ;  compare  1  Pet.  i,  4 ; 
2  PeL  ii,  10, 18 ;  iii,  3 ;  Jude  16.  Once  more,  1  John  ii, 
15-17 :  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  F'ather,  but  is  of  the  world. 
And  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof.'*  Fi- 
nally, James  i,  14, 15:  "  But  every  man  is  tempted,  when 
he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then, 
when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin ;  and  sin, 
when  it  is  finished,  bringcrh  forth  death  (or  misery)." 
The  N.  T.  teaches  us  that  man  should  eagerly  avail  him- 
self of  the  power  of  sanctiticatiou  proffered  through 
grace  to  overcome  lust  and  the  consequent  sin. — Krehl, 
Neu-tesL  Worterbuck,     See  Tkmptation. 

IiUstration,  a  formal  and  public  application  of 
water  in  token  of  consecration  or  expiation.  Such  acts 
were  prevalent  not  only  among  heathen  nations,  more 
especially  those  of  the  southern  climates,  such  as  the 
Indians,  Egyptians,  (irceks,  and  Romans  (compare  Wet- 
Btein.  Nov,  Ttst,  Ecang,  Mattfu  iii,  6),  but  also  among 
the  Jews  (see  Hiiner,  I)e.  lustrafiotie  IJebrceorum, 'Wit- 
tenb.  1733).  With  these  latter  they  were  preparations 
for  divine  serNnces  of  a  different  nature,  and  even  for 
private  prayer  (Judith  xii).  They  formed  a  part  of 
the  offering-service,  and  more  especially  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing (Lev.  xvi ) ;  and  for  that  reason  the  prayer-houses 
{jTpoffevxai)  were  usually  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
running  waters  (comi>are  Kuinol,  ad  Act.  xvi,  13).  Jo- 
8ephus(.4f</.  xviii,  1, 5)  gives  an  account  of  the  manifold 
lustrations  of  the  Esscnes.  In  the  language  of  the 
prophetA,  cleansing  with  water  is  used  as  an  emblem  of 
the  puritication  of  the  heart,  which  in  the  Messianic 
age  is  to  glorify  the  soul  in  her  iimermost  recesses,  and 
embrkce  the  whole  of  the  theocratic  nation  (Ezek. 
xxxvi,  25  sq. ;  Zech.  xiii,  1).  Such  declarations  gave 
rise  to  or  nourished  the  expectation  that  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  would  manifest  itself  by  a  preparatory  lus- 
tration, by  which  Elijah  or  some  other  great  prophet 
would  pave  the  way  for  him.  This  supposition  lies  ev- 
idently at  the  bottom  of  the  questions  which  the  Jews 
put  to  John  the  Baptist  (John  i,  25;  compare  Matt,  and 
Luke  iii,  7),  whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  Elijah,  or 
some  other  prophet?  and  if  not,  why  he  undertook  to 
baptize  ?  (compare  S<;hneckenberger,  Ctber  das  A  Iter  der 
Jiiduchen  Proselfftentau/e,  §  41  sci.).  Thus  we  can  com- 
pletely clear  up  the  historical  derivation  of  the  rite,  as 
used  by  John  and  Christ,  from  the  general  and  natural 
symbol  of  baptism,  from  the  Jewish  custom  in  particu- 
lar, and  from  the  expectation  of  a  Messianic  consecra- 
tion.    Sec  Baitwm. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  more  particularly  the 
Romans,  lustrations  were  of  most  solemn  import.  Those 
of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge  are  always  con- 
nected with  sacrifices  and  other  religious  rites,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  sprinkling  of  water  by  means  of  a  branch 
of  laurel  or  olive,  and  at  Rome  sometimes  by  means  of 
the  aspergillum,  and  in  the  burning  of  certain  materials, 
the  smoke  of  which  was  thought  to  have  a  purifying 
effect.  Whenever  sacrifices  were  offered,  it  seems  to 
have  been  customary  to  carry  them  around  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  purified.  Lustrations  were  made  in  an- 
cient Greece,  and  probably  at  Rome  also,  by  private  in- 
dividuals when  they  had  polluted  themselves  by  any 
criminal  action.  Whole  cities  and  states  also  some- 
tiroes  underwent  purifications  to  expiate  the  crime  or 
crimes  committed  by  a  member  of  t  he  community.  The 
most  celebrated  purification  of  thLs  kind  was  that  of 
Athens,  performed  by  Epimenides  of  Crete,  after  the 
Cylonian  massacre.  Purification  also  took  place  when 
a  sacred  spot  had  been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as 
by  burying  dead  bodies  in  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
i^and  of  Delos.    See  Ablution. 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many  occasions 
on  wbicli  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of  them,  and  the 


object  of  most  Roman  lustrations  was  not  to  atone  foi 
the  commission  of  crime,  but  to  obtain  the  blessing  of 
the  gods  upon  the  persons  or  things  which  were  lustra 
ted.  Thus  fields  were  purified  after  the  buMuess  of  sow- 
ing was  o>^r,  and  before  the  sickle  was  put  to  the  com. 
Sheep  were  purified  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the 
PalUia.  All  Roman  armies  before  they  took  the  field 
were  lustrated,  and,  as  the  solemnity  was  probably  al- 
ways connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the  word 
lustratio  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modem  re- 
view. The  establishment  of  a  new  colon v  was  alwavs 
preceded  by  a  lustratio  with  solemn  sacrifices.  The 
city  of  Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its 
dominion,  always  miderwent  a  lustratio  after  they  had 
been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  as  civil  blood- 
shed, awful  pnnligies,  and  the  like.  A  regular  and  gen- 
eral lustratio  of  the  whole  Roman  people  took  ])lace  after 
the  completion  of  every  lustmm,  when  the  censor  had 
finished  his  census,  and  before  he  laid  down  his  otfice. 
This  lustratio  (also  called  lustmm)  was  conducted  by 
one  of  the  censors,  and  held  with  sacrifices  called  Huovt- 
taufiluif  because  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  a  pig  (or 
ram),  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  It  took  place  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  where  the  people  assembled  for  the  purpose. 
The  sacrifices  were  carried  three  times  around  the  as- 
sembled multitude.  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Class.  A  ntiqui' 
iteSf  s.  V.  Lustratio. 

Something  of  the  nature  of  lustration  prevails  in  the 
use  of  **  holy  tra/er"  (q.  v.)  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

JjUtSi,  earthy^  one  of  the  terms  of  reproach  with 
which  the  first  Christians  were  assailed  by  their  perse- 
cutors. 

Luther,  Martin,  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  of 
the  Christian  Church,  whose  name  is  the  watchword  of 
Protestantism,  and  marks  a  new  aera  in  the  history  of 
Europe. 

I.  Youth, — He  sprang  from  an  old  and  widely-extend- 
ed (ierman  family,  of  which  there  are  documentary 
traces  as  early  as  1137.  He  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  a 
village  of  Lower  Saxony,  Nov.  10, 1483  (see,  however, 
an  argument  for  a  later  date,  1484,  Studien  u.  Kritihen, 
1872),  fifteen  years  before  the  martyrdom  of  Savonarola. 
As  one  of  the  heralding  stars  declined  to  its  setting  in 
blood,  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation  drew  near 
the  horizon  of  the  new  day.  His  father,  Hans  Luther, 
was  a  miner  of  the  village  of  Moehra.  His  mother's 
name  was  Margaret  ha  Lindemann.  His  parents  subse- 
quently removed  to  Mansfeld,  and  there  his  father  be- 
came a  man  of  property  and  town  senator. 

Luther  grew  up  under  pious  hut  rigorous  discipline. 
His  father  was  characterized  by  severity,  tempered  with 
great  honesty  and  clearness  of  judgment.  Luther's 
mother  was  a  woman  of  eamest  piety,  which,  however, 
had  also  a  tinge  of  harshness.  I^uther  went  to  school 
at  Magdeburg  in  1497,  in  1498  to  Eisenach,  and  in  1501 
he  entered  the  University  of  Erfurt.  Here  he  tiH)k  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1503,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  which  entitled  him  to  teach  in  the  university,  in 
1505.  He  was  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but 
a  prevailing  discomfort  and  occasional  anguish  of  mind, 
under  a  sense  of  sin  and  the  dre^id  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
heightened  first  by  the  sudden,  violent  death  of  a  friend, 
and  later  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  which  fell  near  his 
feet,  determined  Luther  tjuite  otherwise.  He  voweil  to 
St.  Ann  that  he  would  become  a  monk.  The  evening 
before  his  entrance  to  the  cloister  of  the  Augustinians 
he  s[)ont  in  lively  conversation  and  song  with  his  uni- 
versity friends,  and  the  first  announcement  to  them  of 
his  purpose  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  festal  hours. 
•* To-day  you  see  me;  after  this  you  will  see  me  no 
more,"  said  Luther.  When  night  was  passing  into 
moming,  July  17, 1505,  he  presented  himself  for  admis- 
sion at  tlie  convent — soon  to  become  the  birthi)lace  of 
Lutheran  Protestantism  and  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law. 

IL  Cloister  L{jfe  (1505-1517).— He  passed  through  his 
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novitiate,  and  finally,  in  opposition  to  his  father's  wish- 
es, to  whom  it  seemed  that  his  son  had  chosen  ^a  life 
little  differiuj*  from  death,*"  took  the  vows,  and  was  con- 
secrated to  the  priesthood  May  2,  1507.  Luther  had 
entered  the  priesthood  to  find  peace  for  his  ^souL  He 
sa3r8,  **  I  chose  for  myself  twenty-one  saints,  read  mass 
every  day,  calling  on  three  of  them  each  day,  so  as  to 
complete  the  circuit  every  week;  especially  did  I  in- 
voke the  holy  Virgin,  as  her  womanly  heart  was  more 
easily  touched,  that  she  might  appease  her  Son.  I  ver- 
ily thought  that  by  invoking  three  saints  daily,  and  by 
letting  my  body  waste  away  with  fastings  and  watch- 
ings,  I  should  satisfy  the  law,  and  sliield  my  conscience 
against  the  goad;  but  it  all  availed  roc  notliing:  the 
further  I  went  on  in  this  wav  the  more  was  I  terrified, 
so  that  I  should  have  given  over  in  despair  had  not 
Christ  graciously  regarded  me,  and  enlightened  me  with 
the  light  of  the  (Jospcl."  From  his  deep  depression  of 
soul  he  was  lifted  by  a  brother  in  the  cloister,  who  fixed 
his  attention  on  the  article  in  the  Ap(MtIes'  Creed, "  I 
believe  in  the  remission  of  sins."  Staupitz,  one  of  the 
noblest  men  of  his  time,  dealt  with  Luther  very  faith- 
fully. *'  Staupitz,"  says  Luther,  *'  once  comforted  me  on 
this  wise  :  *  You  would  be  a  painted  sinner,  and  have  a 
painted  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  You  must  make  up  your 
mind  that  vou  are  a  verv  sinner,  and  that  Christ  is  a 
very  Saviour.* "  "  I  sought  to  make  out  the  meaning 
of  Paul  in  the  term  '  the  righteousness  of  (to<1,*  and  at 
last  I  came  to  apprehend  it  thus :  Through  the  (lospel 
is  revealed  the  righteoiuness  which  availeth  with  (iod 
— a  righteousness  by  which  (lod  in  his  mercy  and  com- 
paasion  justitieth  us,  as  it  is  written,  *  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith.'  The  expression,  *  the  righteousness  of  (iod,' 
which  I  so  much  hated  before,  became  now  dear  and 
precious,  my  darling  and  most  comforting  word,  and 
that  passage  of  Paul  was  to  me  the  true  door  of  Para- 
dise.** 

Luther  now  zealouslv  devoted  himself  to  the  earnest 
study  of  theology.  "  The  writings  of  Biel  and  D'Ailly 
he  could  repeat  almost  word  for  woni ;  Occam  he  read 
long  and  carefully,  and  rated  his  acumen  higher  than 
that  of  Thomas  and  Scotus.  He  read  Gerson  with 
diligence,  but  the  entire  writings  of  Augustine  he  had 
read  more  frequently  and  fixed  more  thoroughly  in 
his  memory  than  any  others"  (Melancthon,  Vit.  Lufh.). 
"Next  after  the  holy  Scriptures,"  says  Luther,  "no 
teacher  in  the  Church  is  to  be  compared  with  Augus- 
tine; take  the  entire  body  of  the  fathers  together, 
there  is  not  Uy  be  found  in  them  half  that  we  find  in 
Augustine  alone"  (  HVrXr,  xiv,  209\  It  was  an  uncon- 
scious presage  when  Luther,  on  entering  the  cloister, 
took  the  name  of  Augustine.  Among  the  medieval 
writers,  Bernard  held  the  highest  place  in  Luther's  re- 
gard. *'  If  ever  there  was  a  holy  monk,  Bemanl  was 
that  monk.  He  is  golden  when  he  teaches  an<i  preach- 
es— then  he  stirpasses  all  the  doctors  in  the  (Church" 
{Warkej  xii,  1G9C;  xxii,  2050).  Augustine  and  Bernard 
became  increasingly  precious  to  him  as  his  continued 
studies  of  the  holy  Scriptures  brought  him  to  a  pni- 
founder  acquaintance  with  the  truth.  In  I50>t  his 
scholarship  received  acknowledgment  by  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  the  ncwly-founde<l  University  of 
WittenbeiT?,  the  capital  of  the  old  electorate.  The  uni- 
versity was  under  the  protection  of  the  elector  ( Freder- 
ick)— not  of  an  ecclesiastic— which  was  a  happy  circum- 
stance for  its  part  in  the  future.  Its  patron  saints  were 
Paul  and  Augustine.  Luther  went  thither,  and  lectured 
<m  dialectics  and  physics  acconling  to  Aristotle.  In 
1509  he  became  Baccalaurcus  ad  Biblia:  15l1,5>enten- 
tiarius  (^Sentences  of  Lombttrd^fiTBt  two  books),  Forma- 
tus  {Sentenc€$,\B&t  two  books);  October  4, 1512,  Licen- 
tiatus  (to  teach  theologj'  in  general);  and  October  19, 
1512,  Doctor  of  Theology,  a  degree  which  involved  not  a 
mere  honor,  but  an  office,  in  receiving  which  Luther 
swore  "  to  teach  purely  and  sincerely  according  to  the 
Scriptures."  He  now  transferred  his  labors  from  philos- 
ophy to  theology.     His  favorite  books,  on  which  he  de- 


livered his  earliest  theological  lectures,  were  the  Psalma 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  lectures  rested 
u(M)n  a  study  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  the  fathers.  Philos- 
ophy he  still  prized,  but  roost  of  all  as  a  handmaid  to 
true  theolt^',  which,  he  says, "  searches  for  the  kernel 
of  the  nut,  the  marrow  of  the  fruit." 

A  jovmey  to  Rome  was  made  by  Luther  in  1510,  on 
foot.     He  went  partly  in  the  interests  of  his  order,  and 
I  yet  more  as  a  pilgrim.    As  the  Eternal  City  rose  before 
j  his  eyes,  he  fell  on  his  kne^  and  fervently  exclaimed, 
I  "  Hail,  sacred  Home !  thrice  hallowed  with  the  blood  of 
I  martyrs!"    St.  Peter's  was  half  finished.    The  man  now 
I  UM)ked  upon  it  who  was  to  make  its  completion  the  bank- 
,  ruptc>'  of  Rome,  though  Rome  held  the  world's  coffera 
in  her  hands.     New  Rome  stood  on  the  heaped  graves 
of  the  dead,  old  pagan  city.     Luther  was  not  insensible 
to  the  historical  and  antiquarian  interest  which  clus- 
tered around  ever>'  site,  but  every  other  feeling  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  religious  one.     He  was  full  of  honest 
fervor,  full  of  pious  credulity.    He  went  up  the  staircase 
of  Pilate  on  his  knees,  yet  with  his  heart  protesting  as 
he  crept :  Not  thus  do  "  the  just  live  by  faith."     He 
looked  upon  the  handkerchief  of  Veronica ;  he  gazed  on 
the  heads  of  Paul  and  Peter,  and  his  strong  sight  was 
t(M>  much  for  his  strong  credence — he  pronounced  the 
heads  carvings  in  w<km1,  and  bad  carvings.    Luther  saw 
the  pomps  and  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  but  his  heart 
remainetl  fixed  still  in  its  strong  love  to  the  "■  Roman 
Church,  honored  of  God  above  all  others"  (1519). 

The  visitation  of  the  cloisters  of  Misnia  and  Thurin- 
gia,  conducted  by  Luther  (1516),  in  the  absence  of  the 
provincial  Staupitz  (who  was  then  in  the  Netherlands), 
was  the  means  of  opening  Luther's  eyes  to  the  corruptions 
among  the  people  and  the  clergy,  but  did  not  shake  his 
faith  in  the  Church.  "His  first  prejudices  were  enlist- 
ed in  the  service  of  the  worst  p<>rtion  of  the  Roman 
(Catholic  Church ;  his  opening  reason  was  subjected  to 
the  most  dangerous  per\'ersion;  and  a  sure  and  eariy 
path  was  opened  to  his  professional  ambition.  Such 
was  not  the  discipline  which  could  prepare  the  mind  for 
any  independent  exertion ;  such  were  not  the  circum- 
stances from  which  any  onlinary  mind  could  have 
emerged  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  truth.  In  dignity 
a  professor,  in  theology  an  Augustinian,  in  philosophy 
a  Nominalist,  by  education  a  mendicant  monk,  Luther 
seemed  destined  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  patron  of  all  its  corruptions." 

The  first  light  of  the  (TOS|)el  as  Luther  sheds  it>,  beams 
forth  in  his  lectures  on  tlie  Psalms  and  Romans.  Among 
his  earliest  works  are  his  series  of  sermons  on  the  Ten 
Commandments,  his  exfiosition  of  the  penitential  psalms, 
printed  in  1517,  and  his  exposition  of  the  lord's  Prayer,  ^t* 
delivered  during  Lent  in  1517,  and  printed  in  1518.  He 
had  become  a  student  of  Tauler  and  of  the  "  German ra.cft  s^ 
theology."  The  influence  of  the  pure  and  profound  mys — a  -jr 
ticism  of  these  boi)ks  shows  itself  in  all  of  Luther's  lateiv^^J 
life,  for  true  mysticism  is  the  internal  mirror  of  the  truthd  :f  aj 
of  God.  Luther's  advance  in  Biblical  study,  and  the  in — rii 
fiuence  of  this  loftier  mysticism,  brought  him  more  aiuS>r«^ 
more  out  from  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and  of  scholasti— i  1«& 
cism.  He  was  unconsciously  preparing  for  the  openinfipfrvi 
of  that  grand  part  which  he  was  to  play  in  the  historyo*^^ 
of  the  Church  and  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  traffic  in  imfttlfjences  (q.  v.)  had  been  brought  rf;?c^ 
into  the  vicinity  of  Wittenberg,  with  the  approval  o9<> 
the  archbuHhop  of  Mayence,  by  Tetzel,  a  Di»minicxrwM%^>^ 
monk.  The  expressions  with  which  Tetzel  recommend-£>^'' 
ed  his  treasure  appear  to  have  been  marked  with  peculXf=^ 
iar  impudence  and  indecency.  But  the  act  had  in  it^  f  ^ 
self  nothing  novel  or  uncommon;  theaaleof  indulgencc9'^^>^^ 
had  long  iwen  recognised  as  the  practice  of  the  Roma^ 
Catholic  Church,  and  was  sometimes  censured  by  v^ 
m<»re  firm  or  more  pnident  members.  But  the 
had  at  length  arrived  in  which  the  iniquity  could 
longer  l>e  repeated  with  impunity.  The  cup  was 
length  full,  and  the  hand  of  Luther  was  destined  to  < 
it  to  the  ground,    In  the  attitude  which  Luther 
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rode  until  the  evening  of  the  diy  following,  and  when 
dismounted,  could  not  stand,  but  lay  helpless  on  the 
straw.  At  (irhfcnthal  he  was  overtakcu  by  count  Al- 
bert of  Mansfeld,  who  laughed  heartily  at  Luther's  style 
of  horsemanship,  and  insisted  on  having  him  as  his 
guest.  Two  days  after  Luther's  departure  the  appeal 
was  fastened  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral  at  Augsburg. 

The  papal  bull  of  the  month  following  condemned 
the  attackis  upon  indulgences,  and  claimed  for  the  pope 
the  power  of  delivering  sinners  from  all  punishments  due 
to  every  sort  of  transgressioiu  Luther,  now  despairing 
of  any  reasimable  accommodation  with  the  pontiff,  find- 
ing that  nothing  short  of  the  six  lettt^rs  '*  r  e  v  o  c  o" 
would  answer,  ap|)ealed  on  Nov.  25, 1518,  from  the  pope 
to  a  general  couuciL  Leo,  however,  by  this  time  aware 
of  the  greatness  of  the  schism  likely  to  occur  in  the 
(lerman  Church,  seeing  around  Luther  fast  gathering 
the  great,  and  the  strung,  and  the  learned,  hastily  dis- 
patched Miltitz,  the  i»apal  chamberlain  and  legate,  whose 
moderation  and  skill  adapted  him  for  the  mission  of  con- 
ciliation. Though  he  utterly  failed  to  procure  any  re- 
cantation, he  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Luther 
(1519)  an  expression  of  submissiveiiess,  and  induced  him 
to  v^Tite  to  the  po\Hi  a  letter  full  of  courtesy  and  humil- 
ity, pn»mising  silence  if  it  were  also  imposed  on  his  ad- 
versaries.    See  Leo  X. 

IV.  fjeipsic  Diitputation, — But  the  vanity  and  eager- 
ness of  his  opponent)  were  too  great  to  allow  the  stipu- 
lation any  practical  force.  They  saw  spurs  to  be  won, 
and  would  not  lift  their  lances  from  rest.  £ck  in  the 
previous  year  (1518)  had  challenged  Carlstadt  to  a  dis- 
putation, but  his  whole  course  pnived  that  Luther  was 
to  be  the  main  object  of  his  attack,  and  Luther  hesita- 
ted not  to  appear  in  defence.  The  disputation  took 
place  at  Leipsic,  in  the  Plcissenberg  Castle,  from  June 
26  to  July  16, 1519.  Carlstadt  was  no  match  for  Eck, 
who  was  incomparably  the  best  debater  on  t)ie  side  of 
Kome  in  the  century.  The  discussion  was  so  tedious  at 
times  that  the  liali  was  emptied.  The  debate  itself, 
and  the  part  Luther  himself  took  during  its  jirogress, 
have  already  been  s|M>ken  of  in  the  article  £ck,  iu  voL 
iii,  especially  at  p.  47  sq. 

The  breach  with  Home  was  decided  at  these  disputa- 
tions by  Lutheran  declaration  that  among  the  articles  of 
Huss  there  were  also  Aomc  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Constance  completely  Christian  and  evangelical,  thus 
clearly  denying,  dr  facto,  the  authority  of  the  Church  to 
decide  in  matters  of  faith.  In  August,  1520,  appeared 
the  reformator}'  writing,  "  To  the  Christian  Nobles  of 
the  German  Nation,  of  the  bettering  of  the  Christian 
State.'*  In  this  work  Luther  unsparingly  exposed  what 
the  pope  bad  done  to  convert  the  Germans,  a  noble, 
loyal  race,  into  treacherous  perjurers,  and  showed  with 
what  forbearance  ( Germany  had  borne  these  indignities. 
The  (irerman  knighthood  had  offered  to  draw  swonl  in 
Luther's  defence,  but  he  declined  the  aid  of  all  earthly 
power,  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  holy  interests  of  the 
kingdom.  This  great  l)ook  showed  to  the  knights  that 
Luther's  arms  were  mightier  than  theirs.  In  his  book, 
"Of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church,"  Oct,  6, 
1520,  Luther  presented  the  doctrinal  as|)ects  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, as  in  ]m  book  to  the  nobles  he  had  looked  at 
it  in  'Us political  relations.  He  demanded  the  total  ab- 
rogation of  indulgences  as  *' devilish  institutions,"  the 
restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  the  sacraments:  ^*If  we  wish  to  speak  rigid- 
Iv,  there  are  in  the  Church  tvo  sacrament*  onlv."  He 
declared  trnnsubstantiation  to  be  no  article  of  faith,  and 
net  forth  the  view  that  *'  true  bread  and  true  wine,"  n(»t 
their  mere  accidentvS,  remain  in  the  Supper.  He  urges 
the  cessation  of  external  ecclesiastical  satisfactions. 
Through  the  whole  he  argues  the  sufficiency  of  the 
faith  by  which  alone  man  is  justitied.  It  might  have 
seemed  fixed  that  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of 
Kome  was  no  longer  possible;  yet,  as  the  result  of  a 
second  conference  with  Miltitz  at  Lichtenberg,  Oct.  12, 
1520,  Luther  expressed  himself  willing  once  more  to 


test  the  question.  If  reconciliation  were  to  be  had  at 
all,  the  sermon  *'0f  the  Freedom  of  a  Cliristian  Man** 
(Wittenb.  1520)  breathed  the  very  spirit  in  which  alone 
it  was  possible.  It  is  *'  pleasant,  without  polemics,  full 
of  devouuiess,  and  of  the  overwhelming  might  of  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man.  In  it  the  reformatory'  princi- 
ple appears  in  its  depth,  its  rich  devotional  spirit,  its  re- 
ligious freshness.  Its  life-breath  b  the  spirit  of  the 
higher  peace ;  it  contains  a  treasure  of  new  impulses  for 
the  intellectual,  and,  indeed,  the  speculative  life  of  the 
Christian  souL  The  evangelical  principle,  as  it  involves 
faith  and  love,  has  perhaps  never  been  unftilded  with 
such  clearness,  fullness,  and  depth.  It  is  n<ible  and  full 
(»f  significance  that  Luther  appended  this  golden  little 
book  to  his  List  letter  to  the  pope  (SepL  6, 1520),  as  if 
with  a  |)etition  for  a  peaceful  separation  and  a  more 
kindly  construction.  But  it  is  a  happy  thing  besides  to 
note  the  quiet  self-possession,  the  profound  repose,  and 
cleaniess  of  soul  with  which  Luther  stood  as  the  strife 
grew  more  threatening,  and  the  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion was  impending.  This  midoubted  mirror  of  a  child- 
like heart,  reflecting  the  peace  of  heaven,  b  in  amazing 
contrast  with  the  thunder-storm  which  gathered  about 
it,  and  is  a  demonstration  that  the  confessor  of  the  jus- 
tification which  is  by  faith  had  what  he  confessed,  and 
was  what  he  taught"  (Domer,  Guch,  derProL  TkeoL  p. 
101,  108).  Rome  had  meanwhile  been  getting  ready 
to  settle  the  whole  matter  by  a  c«»up  de  main.  In  tSep- 
tember,  1520,  Eck  appeare<l  hi  (xermany  with  the  papal 
bull,  dated  June  15.  It  condemned  as  heresies  fortv- 
one  pnipositions  extracted  from  Luther's  writings,  or- 
dered his  works  to  be  burned  wherever  they  were  found, 
and  summoned  him,  on  \mn  of  excommunication,  to 
confess  and  retract  his  errors  within  sixty  days,  and  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  pope.  This  boll 
brought  Luther  to  a  step  decisive  beyond  recall.  Sus- 
ceptible to  gentleness,  he  met  violence  and  threatening 
with  unshakable  courage.  Li ke  a  great  general,  prompt- 
ly accepting  the  warfare  forced  upon  him,  he  carried  the 
war  instantly  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  territory. 
Before  the  gate  which  c^ns  towards  the  river  Elster, 
at  Wittenberg,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  all 
ranks  and  orders,  he  burned  the  papal  bull,  and  with  it 
the  decree,  the  decretals,  the  Clementines,  the  Extrav- 
agants,  the  entire  code  of  Romish  canon  law,  as  the  root 
of  all  the  evil,  Dec  10, 1520.  Archdeacon  Manning, 
whose  testimony  here  will  carry  peculiar  weight,  says : 
**The  just  causes  of  complaint  which  made  Luther  first 
addref's  the  bishops,  his  steady  appeals  through  every 
gradation  of  ecc^lesiastical  order  to  the  award  of  a  gen- 
eral council ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  violent  and  oomipt 
administration  of  Leo  X,  ending  in  an  excommunication 
against  a  man  whose  cause  was  still  unheard,  seem  ef- 
fectually to  clear  both  him  and  those  who,  for  bis  sake,  -m 
were  driven  from  the  unity  of  the  Church  from  the  guilt  -^ 
of  schism"  ilnify  of  the  Church  [London,  1842],  p.  82H,  .^  -^ 
820).  Thus  Luther  broke  opeidy,  as  he  had  already  ^^^^ 
bniken  virt ually,  with  Rome,  forever.  This  final  rupture  -^^""^ 
gave  a  character  of  shar|)est  decision  to  his  appeal  to  a.^ 
general  council,  with  which  he  prefaced  the  buming  of  ~#  «  » 

the  bull,  and  to  bis  writings  Agahut  the  BuU  o/  And 'c  • 

chriff,  against  Emser,  and  others.  He  still  oontiimcd  a.aK  ^ 
faithful  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Wtst,«.9'^ 
holding  its  old  faith,  which  knew  nothing  of  a  pope* 
with  unlimited  despotic  authority.  He  stood  then  in 
many  respects  in  the  same  general  position  which  is  oc — '>*^* 
cupied  by  DoUinger  now.  The  bull  of  excommunica — ^"^ 
turn  promptly  followed,  Jan.  6, 1521.  In  «»nsequience«'^'^' 
of  Luther's  daring  act,  the  papal  legate,  Alexander,  dc — '^i^ 
manded  of  the  Diet  sitting  at  Worms  that  he  should  be^»<^  ^ 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  But  it  was  the  wishri'^*'. 
of  the  estates  of  the  empire  that,  in  advance  of  giving^^^^ 
effect  to  the  papal  bull,  Luther  should  be  siiromonrd  tdo-^  ' 
api>enr  and  have  a  hearing  before  the  Diet.  To  this''' ' 
Diet,  against  the  urgent  advice  of  his  friends,  under  m  '*'' 
safcguanl  fmm  Charles  V,  who  had  succeeded  Maximil/'^  *  * 
ian  in  1519,  Luther  went,  saying,  **  Though  there 
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as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  its  roofs, 
Htill  would  I  enter."  In  the  memorable  transaction  at 
Worms,  **  the  most  splendid  scene  in  hutory/*  as  it  has 
been  styled,  Luther  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  emper- 
or, the  archduke  Ferdinand,  six  electors,  twenty-four 
dukes,  eight  margraves,  thirty  bishops,  and  other  prin- 
ces and  prelates  of  the  realm,  April  17,  18,  15*21.  It 
*^  was  the  most  remarkable  assembly  ever  convened  on 
earth — an  empire  against  a  man !  Lucas  Cranach*s  pic- 
ture represents  Luther  as  he  stood  there,  so  lone  and 
Ktrong,  with  his  great  full  heart — a  second  Prometheus, 
confronting  the  Jove  of  the  16th  century  and  the  Ger- 
man Olympus."  "  His  friends  were  yet  few,  and  of  no 
great  intiuence ;  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  power- 
ful, and  eager  for  his  destruction :  the  cause  of  truth, 
the  hope  of  reli){i(»us  regeneration,  appeared  to  be  placed 
at  that  moment  in  the  discretion  and  constancy  of  one 
man.  The  faithful  trembled."  But  Luther  was  victo- 
rious in  his  good  confession.  Having  examined  the 
books  laid  before  him,  April  17,  he  acknowledged  them 
as  his  own.  After  deep  reflection,  for  which  he  had  so- 
licited time,  he  defended  himself  on  the  following  day 
in  an  address  of  two  hours  in  length.  He  upheld  free- 
dom of  conscience,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  priest- 
hood to  control  by  force  the  religious  convictions  of  men. 
His  manner  was  free  fn)m  all  vehemence,  his  expression 
was  modest,  gentle,  and  humble ;  *'  but  in  the  matter  of 
his  public  apology  he  declined  in  no  one  particular  from 
the  fulness  of  his  convictions.  Of  the  numerous  opin- 
ions which  he  had  by  this  time  adopted  at  variance 
with  the  injunctions  of  Rome,  there  was  not  one  which 
in  the  hour  of  danger  he  consented  to  compromise,"  At 
the  close  of  his  speech,  which  was  in  (lerman,  he  com- 
plied with  the  request  to  repeat  it  in  Latin,  for  the  sake 
of  the  emperor  and  of  others.  When  urged  with  the 
direct  question  whether  he  would  recant,  he  replied  in 
Latin,  '*  Unless  I  shall  be  convinced  by  the  testimonies 
of  the  Scriptures  or  by  evident  reason  (for  I  believe  nei- 
ther pope  nor  councils  alone,  since  it  is  manifest  they 
have  often  erred  and  contradicted  themselves),  I  am 
lK)und  by  the  Scriptures  I  have  quoted,  and  my  con- 
science is  held  captive  by  the  word  of  G<k1  ;  and  as  it 
is  neither  safe  nor  right  to  act  against  conscience,  I  can- 
not and  will  not  retract  anything."  He  added  in  Ger- 
man, **■  Here  I  stand ;  I  cannot  otherwise ;  (io<l  help  me. 
Amen"  (Ada  Wornuitue  habita,  in  Opera  [Jena],  ii,  414. 
The  historical  character  of  these  last  [(irerman]  words 
has  been  disputed  [see  Burckhardt,  StmL  u,  Ktit.  1MG9], 
but  without  good  grounds).  Luther's  enemies  now 
made  violent  efforts  to  effect  his  ruin.  They  counselled 
the  violation  of  the  imperial  safe-conducL  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  crime  of  Constance  as  a  precedent.  Charles 
replieti  that  if  honor  were  banished  from  every  other 
home,  it  ought  to  find  refuge  in  the  heart  of  kings. 
The  ban  of  the  empire  was  published  May  25, 1521.  It 
made  Luther  an  outlaw. 

V.  Tke  Wariburg  ExUe  and  the  Return  (May  5, 1621- 
1522). — On  Luther's  return  from  Worms  the  imperial 
herald  accompanied  him  to  the  border  of  Hesse.  At 
this  point  Luther,  with  no  companion  but  Amsdorf, 
turned  his  face  towards  Mohra,  to  vUit  his  grandmother. 
At  Altenstein,  May  4,  in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  he  was 
seized  by  masked  horsemen,  and  was  taken  for  protec- 
tion by  hw  friend  the  elector  to  the  Wartburg,  the  Pat- 
nios  of  the  opening  apocah-pse  of  history*  (see  "  Leo  and 
Luther,"  by  Eugene  Lawrence,  in  Harper's  MorUhly, 
xxxix,  91-106).  Here,  in  the  apparel  of  a  knight,  he 
was  known  as  Jungker  George.  His  enemies  accounted 
for  bis  sudden  disappearance  by  asserting  that  he  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  devil,  a  theory  which,  from  their 
point  of  view,  does  not  give  to  that  august  person  the 
due  generally  conceded  to  his  sagacity— if  Rome  was 
right,  there  was  no  one  whom  the  devil  had  so  much 
reason  to  wish  to  keep  on  earth  as  Luther.  The  leisure 
enjoyed  by  Luther  at  the  Wartburg  was  employe<i  hy 
him  in  preparing  the  first  draught  of  the  translation  of 
the  Sew  Testament. 


After  an  exile  of  ten  months  he  was  called  back  X4 
Wittenberg,  March  6, 1522,  by  the  disorders  which  had 
broken  out.  The  Augustinian  monks  had.  abrogated 
the  mass;  in  the  transactions  which  took  place  between 
them,  the  university,  and  the  elector,  Carlstadt  had  in- 
termeddled. Carlstadt  had  gone  on  at  once  to  introduce 
what,  in  his  judgment,  were  manifest  consequences  of  • 
Luther's  principles.  The  communion  was  administered 
in  both  kinds,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  sacrificial  ele- 
ments and  of  the  mam,  and  without  confession.  A  great 
number  of  the  usual  ceremonies  also  were  set  aside,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  priests,  and  of  others  under  eccle- 
siastical vows,  was  introduced.  The  radical  violence 
of  the  whole  tendency  and  of  its  modes  gave  evidence 
that  Carlstadt  was  availing  himself  of  Luther's  absence 
to  attempt  what  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do  when 
Luther  was  presenL  The  passionate  violence  of  Carl- 
stadt was  fanned  by  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  who  at  this 
time  made  their  appearance  at  Wittenberg.  The  wild 
storm  of  iconoclasm  was  met  by  Luther  with  discussion 
for  the  scholar,  with  sermons  for  the  people.  The  per- 
sonal character  and  force  of  Luther,  the  solid  truth  of 
his  position,  and  his  irresistible  popular  eloquence 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  Carlstadt  (q.  v.).  The 
two  men  were  in  heart  sundered  from  this  hour,  though 
they  did  not  come  into  open  controversy  until  1525. 
Previous  to  the  struggle  with  Carlstadt  the  life  of  Lu- 
ther in  every  element  and  trait  had  made  an  ineffacea- 
ble impression  of  grandeur  on  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
Crerman  nation.  Every  independent  heart,  an<l  all  the 
nobler  Roman  Catholics,  acknowledged  him  in  the  high- 
est sense  a  man  of  the  people,  and,  in  a  sense  not  less 
high,  a  man  of  God.  He  Jiad  "  opened  the  sanctuary 
of  a  pure  faith,  and  in  heroic  struggle  had  kept  it  open** 
(Domer,  Hist,  ofProt,  TheaL^  trans,  bv  Robson  and  So- 
phia Taylor  [Edinb.  1871],  i,  ll7, 98).  *At  this  time  took 
place  his  change  itom  monasticism  and  asceticism  to 
evangelical  life:  the  former  in  1524,  when  he  dropped 
the  monastic  dress;  the  latter  in  1525,  when  he  married. 
Here  also  belong  the  part  he  took  in  1529  at  the  colloquy 
in  Marburg  (q.  v.),  where  an  effort  was  made  to  harmo- 
ni:se  the  peculiar  news  of  Luther  and  Zwingli  on  the 
Lord's  Su])per ;  and  his  work  for  the  Augsburg  Confea- 
•ion  (q.  v.). 

VL  Last  Efforts  at  Conciiiation  fcith  Pome, — All  the 
later  efforts  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  himself  and 
the  papac\'  Luther  regarded  as  too  weak,  in  their  very 
conception,  to  justify  any  great  solicitude  either  of  hope 
or  of  despair  (m  his  part.  At  Coburg,  in  1530,  he  warn- 
ed the  sanguine  among  his  own  adherents  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  effort  to  compromise  with  the  po{)e  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  the  truth.  The  colloquy  in  Witten- 
berg, Nov.  1535,  with  Vergerius,  the  papal  nuncio  sent 
by  Paul  III,  Luther  considered  a  farce.  The  embassy 
filed  into  Wittenberg  '*  with  twenty-one  horses  and  orte 
ass,"  Luther  a>nfided  to  his  barber  the  chief  prepara- 
tion he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  for  meeting  the  nuncio 
of  the  holy  father,  and,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  humor  of 
the  position,  put  on  the  best  clothes  and  the  largest  jew- 
els he  could  command,  and  in  the  splendor  of  an  open 
carriage,  which  would  now  be  considered  a  cart,  rode 
forth  *'  |K)pe  of  Germany,  with  cardinal  Bugenhagen"  at 
his  side.  The  legate  was  treated  with  courtesy,  but  not 
with  reverence.  Luther  declared  himself  willing  to  ap- 
pear before  a  general  council  whenever  it  might  l>e 
summoned,  though  he  should  know  that  it  w(»uld  end 
in  his  being  burned.  Vergerius:  **The  pope  woidd  not 
be  unwilling  to  meet  you  here  in  Wittenberg."  Lu- 
ther: "Let  him  come;  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him." 
Vergerius :  "  Woultl  you  prefer  his  coming  with  an 
army,  or  without  one?"  Luther:  ''Just  as  he  pleases; 
we  are  ready  for  him  either  way."  When  the  legate 
had  mounted,  he  said  to  lather,  **  See  to  it  that  you  are 
ready  for  the  council."  Luther  replied.  ••  I  shall  come, 
sir,  if  it  costs  me  my  head."  His  opinion  of  the  pro- 
posed council  was  expressed  in  his  work  Of  Councils 
and  Churchis  (1539),  and  by  his  advice  the  evangelical 
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(Lothcran)  princes  declined  to  participate  in  the  coiin- 
ciL 

Melanctbon  in  1545  prepared  the  Wittenberj^  Reform, 
the  nketch  of  a  plan  of  union.  To  this  Lather  gave  his 
sabscription,  but  shortly  afterwards  published  his  book 
Affoinst  the  Papaqf  at  Romt,  founded  by  the  Devil,  one 
of  the  verv  fiercest  of  his  controversial  works. 

VII.  Luther  and  the.  Bohemiam, — On  the  other  hand, 
Luther  sought  to  perpetuate  the  fellowship  formed  with 
the  Bohemians,  who  in  1536  had  again  sent  their  rep- 
resentatives to  him.  He  wrote  prefaces  to  their  Apol- 
ogy of  the  Faith  in  1533  and  1538.  The  dissatisfaction 
he  .had  felt  in  1541  with  some  things  in  their  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  appeared  to  him  suspicious, 
was  dispelled  in  1542. 

VIII.  Luther  8  last  Days.—T\ii  Protestant  princes  had 
drawn  the  sword  in  the  feud.  Luther  did  all  in  his 
power  to  preserve  the  peace  between  the  princes  and 
the  emperor;  but  the  future  looked  threatening,  and  his 
soul  was  as  full  of  solicitude  as  a  soul  could  be  whose 
trust  in  G(m1  was  so  impliciL  The  council  and  the  con- 
gregation in  Wittenberg  gave  Luther  ver>'  serious 
trouble.  The  great  renown  and  prosperity  of  Witten- 
berg, given  to  it  by  Luther  and  his  coworkers,  had 
brought  the  evils  which  naturally  attend  the  inflowing 
of  wealth  and  the  attainment  of  position.  Frivolity 
and  fashion  corrupted  the  {leople.  Luther  fought  with 
all  his  energies  against  the  cviL  In  1580,  after  a  pow- 
erful sermon  of  rebuke,  he  withdrew,  disheartenefl,  for  a 
long  time  from  t)ic  pulpit.  He  at  length  left  Witten-  i 
berg,  and  advised  his  wife  to  sell  her  property  there.  | 
The  elector  himself  was  obliged  to  interpose,  to  restore  , 
the  old  relations.  From  the  time  of  his  rotam  Luther 
continued  to  preach,  but  discontinued  his  lectures. 

I^ither's  last  work  was  one  of  love  and  conciliation. 
Under  the  pressure  of  many  cares,  he  started,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1546,  on  a  journey  to  Eisleben,  to  attempt  a  concil- 
iation l)etwecn  the  counts  of  Mansfeldt,  a  work  in  which 
they  had  solicited  his  good  offices.  For  fourteen  years 
Luther  had  been  a  sufferer  from  severe  and  complicated 
diseases.  He  was  not  well  when  he  reached  the  inn  at 
Kisleben,  and  from  t)ic  l)eginning  of  his  sickness  had  a 
presentiment  that  lie  would  die  in  the  place  where  he 
was  bom.  He  was  able,  however,  to  preach  once.  The 
day  before  his  death  he  expressed  a  strong  assurance 
that  we  shall  know  our  loved  ones  in  heaven.  Febru- 
arv  17  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed.  When  Aurifaber 
called,  he  found  him  so  much  worse  that  he  summoned 
medical  aid  at  once.  Rubbing  and  bathing  afforded 
him  temporary'  relief,  and  about  nine  oVlock  Lather  lay 
down  upon  a  couch,  and  after  gathering  a  little  strength 
by  an  bourns  rest,  proposed  to  his  attendants  that  he 
should  be  heljied  to  his  bed.  Jonas,  and  Martin,  and 
Paul,  Luther's  sons,  and  two  ser\'^ants,  watcheil  by  his 
side.  His  pains,  however,  became  so  great  that  he  could 
not  remain  in  his  bed.  Count  Albert  and  the  countess 
sent  in  haste  for  their  own  physicians.  Luther  U8e<l 
everything  prescribed,  but  spoke  of  nothing  but  his 
death,  which  he  felt  sure  was  at  hand.  He  poured  forth 
his  soul  in  fervent  prayer,  and,  after  commending  his 
soul  into  the  hands  of  (>o<l,  lay  silent  and  waiting. 
Among  the  stimulants  used  was  shavings  of  the  horn 
of  the  narwhal,  or  sea-unicorn,  a  remedy  then  greatly 
priz?tl.  None  of  the  stimulants  had  any  effect.  A  lit- 
tle before  his  last  breath  Jonas  and  Oclius  asked  him 
whether  he  died  in  firm  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  he  had  taught.  With  a  distinct  voice,  he  re- 
plied "Yes."  He  expired  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
rooming,  Feb.  18, 1546  (0.  E.  Stowe,  Last  Days  and  Death 
of  Luther,  in  the  BiU,  Rtposiiory,  1845,  p.  195, 212). 

His  body  was  taken  Xo  Wittenberg,  followed  along 
the  whole  route  by  thousands  of  mourners,  the  tolling 
of  the  bells,  and  the  dirges  which  gave  expression  to  a 
unlvernal  sorrow.  It  was  interred  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
in  the  Castle  Church.  The  funeral  discourses  were  pro- 
nounce<i  by  Hugenhagen  and  Melanctbon.  Six  weeks 
after  Luther's  death  his  wife  wrote:  **My  dear  husband 


was  not  the  minister  of  a  city,  or  of  a  land,  but  of  the 
whole  world.  To  have  lost  a  princedom,  to  have  lo«t 
an  empire,  would  not  be  such  a  loss  as  I  deplore"  {Britfe 
[De  Wette,  Iieidemann],yi,  650). 

Luther's  situation  in  reference  to  eartMy  possfgsiotts 
would  have  been  that  of  very  moderate  competence  (his 
greatest  income  was  about  three  hundred  gulden),  had 
not  his  unbounded  charity  kept  him  perpetually  poor. 
The  large  or  older  cloister  of  the  Austin  monks  in  Wit- 
tenberg was  given  to  him  by  John  the  Constant,  It 
was  purchase<i  from  Luther's  heirs  for  the  academy  at 
the  price  of  3700  gulden.  Luther  purchased  the  Lit* 
tie  Cloister  for  430  gulden :  it  was  sold  by  his  heirs  for 
300  thalers.  He  also  owned  an  orchard  and  garden  val- 
ued at  500  gulden,  the  manor  of  Wachsdorf,  a  male- 
tief  valued  at  1500  gulden,  and  the  Zeilsdorf  property, 
which  sold  for  956  gulden.  For  his  books,  which  en- 
riched his  publishers,  he  would  take  nothing. 

IX.  Domestic  and  Social  Life, — In  the  midst  of  the 
warfare  which  conscience  compelled  him  to  carry  on 
with  Erasmus,  Carlstadt,  and  others,  who  professed  tu 
take  in  whole'  or  in  part  the  general  gromid  against 
Rome,  Luther  entered  on  that  domestic  life,  the  charm 
of  which  still  wins  the  heart  of  men,  whose  sympathies 
have  been  lost  to  him  as  a  reformer,  or  as  a  conservator 
in  reformation.  June  18, 1525,  he  married  Catharine 
von  Bora,  who  had  fled  from  the  Cistercian  nunnery  of 
Nimptsch.  *•  This  was  the  event  of  his  life  which  gave 
most  triumph  to  his  enemies  and  perplexity  to  bis 
friends.  It  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  his  mascu- 
line and  daring  mind,  that,  having  satisfied  himself  (»f 
the  nullity  of  his  monastic  vows,  he  should  take  the 
boldest  method  of  displaying  to  the  world  how  utterly 
he  rejected  them."  Luther's  intercourse  with  his  wife 
and  children,  his  letters  to  them,  the  touching  story  of 
the  death  of  Margaret  and  of  Madeleine,  present  him  as 
the  model  of  the  head  of  a  Christian  family  (Krautb, 
Conservative  Reform,  p.  33-43 ;  Stork,  Luther  at  Honu» 
[1872]). 

Luther  had  six  children :  \,  John,  bom  June  7, 1.526, 
was  a  jurist  in  Konigsberg,  and  died  there  October  28, 
1575.  Some  of  his  descendants  were  found  in  Bohemia 
in  1830  in  a  state  of  poverty.  2.  Elizabeth,  bom  Det-. 
10, 1527;  died  Aug.  3, 1528.  's.  Madeleine  (Magdalene), 
bom  May  4,  1529;  died  Oct.  20, 1542.  4.  Martin,  bom 
Nov.  7,  1531,  studied  theology,  but  had  not  the  intel- 
lectual gifts  necessary  for  the  roinistr}' ;  laid  down  his 
office,  and  died  as  a  private  citizen,  March  S,  1565.  h. 
Paul,  bom  Jan.  28, 1533.  was  physician  in  ordinary  at  va- 
rious courts,  and  died  March  8, 1 593.  6.  Margaret,  bom 
in  1534,  was  married  to  George  von  Kanheim,  Prossian 
counsellor,  and  died  in  1 570.  See  Nobbe,  Stammlxtum  der 
Familie  des  Dr,  Luther  (Grimma,  1846);  Hofroan,  Cath- 
arine von  Rora,  oder  /either  als  Gatte  u.  Vater  (Leipzig, 
1845) ;  C.  Becker,  Luther's  FamUienleben  (Konigsb.  1858>. 

The  direct  line  of  male  descent  from  Luther  termi- 
nated with  Martin  (iottlob  U,  who  was  an  advocate  in 
Dresden,  and  died  in  1759.  The  family  of  Luther  s 
brother,  and  of  Catharine  von  Bora,  have  living  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  great  coworkers  with  Luther  were  also  his  dear- 
est pers4)nal  friends.     First  among  them  were  Melanc- 
tbon, Amsdorf.  Justus  Jonas,  and  Bugenhagen.     The 
Tisch-reden  (Table-talk),  which  appeared  twenty  years 
after  Luther's  death,  professes  to  be  a  record  of  his' con 
versations,  made  immediately  after  thenu     It  is  mit 
strictly  authentic,  and  where  it  conflicts  with  well 
known  and  carefully  avowed  opinions  of  Luther,  is  o 
no  value  as  testimony.     It  often  preaenta  the  proeieiitjr 
construction  of  the  poetry  of  Luther's  mind,  and  th 
dullest  matter-of-fact  perversion  of  hw  most  brillianiP' 
thoughts.     It  confounds  Luther  himaelf  with  the  char^  ' 
acter  he  dramatizes,  in  order  to  vivify  his  aversion  to  it  ^ 
and  the  liveliest  sallies  of  his  wit  and  humor  are  giv 
wiiti  the  air  of  the  most  solid  and  painful  jadgroen 
Luther's  annalist  had  the  idolatry  of  a  BosweU,  but  li 
tic  of  bis  skill.    Nevertheless,  the  Table-talk  is  a 
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though  a  clumsy  one,  of  many  of  Luther's  best  say- 
ings. 

X.  Luther  and  Erasmu8,—ln  their  negations  Luther 
and  Erasmus  had  many  points  of  contact  and  sympathy. 
Luther  admired  the  polished  scholarship  of  Erasmus ; 
Erasmus  acknowledged  the  power  of  Luther,  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  and  the  necessity  for  his  earlier  work. 
He  wrote  to  Luther  and  of  him  as  a  friend  (1519). 
When  the  diversity  of  their  positions,  the  difference  of 
their  characters,  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances  made 
a  conflict  between  them  growiugly  probable,  each  dread- 
ed the  other  as  an  antagonist  as  he  dreaded  no  other 
man.  (Compare  here  Luther's  letter  to  Erasmus,  cited 
in  the  article  Erasmus.)  Erasmus  was  forced  into  the 
controversv.  Had  Erasmus  had  his  own  wav,  he  would 
perhaps  have  never  entered  the  lists  against  Luther, 
and  he  would  never  have  written  his  Defence  of  free- 
will. The  will  of  Erasmus  was  under  bondage  to  the 
wiJl  of  Henry  VIII.  Luther,  with  more  solicitude  than 
the  presence  of  princes  and  prelates  had  ever  given 
him,  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  gage  of  battle.  To 
the  years  1524, 1525  belongs  this  controversy.  It  be- 
gan with  an  attack  on  the  part  of  Erasmus  in  his  book 
he  libero  Arbitrio,  Luther  wrote  Ih  servo  Arbitrio, 
Erasmus  wrote  in  reply  his  Hyi}era8pistr8,  Luther  felt 
that  Erasmus  had  made  no  new  points,  and  that  hb 
own  ha<l  been  sufficiently  put,  and  the  controversy 
ceased.  As  regards  the  rUal  point  in  this  discussion, 
the  mass  of  earnest  Christian  thinkers  from  Luther's 
time  to  this  have  been  a  unit  in  their  estimate.  Eras- 
mus simply  made  a  development  of  a  refined  pagan  nat- 
uralism ( for  Pelagianism  is  no  more)  under  the  phrases 
of  Christianity.  Luther's  main  point  is  the  common 
gn>und  of  evangelical  Christianity,  though  many  of  his 
particular  phrases  might  not  meet  with  universal  ap- 
provaL  *^  Erasmus  makes  roan  at  first  richer  than  Lu- 
ther does,  but  yet  how  far  is  Luther's  conception  of  free- 
dom ultimately  superior  to  that  of  Erasmus,  who  views 
the  highest  and  best  element  of  freedom  as  reached  in 
freedom  of  choice,  and  who  accordingly  must  logically 
teach  an  everlasting  possibility  of  falling,  and  make 
perfection  eternally  insecure!  Luther's  conception  of 
freedom  leads  to  godlike,  real  freedom  by  grace;  for 
this  it  could  seem  to  be  no  advantage,  but  only  a  defect, 
to  be  involved  in  choice  and  hesitation"  (Domer,  //iff. 
ofProt,  Theof.  \  tran^tL  ],i,217).  Inj  usti  fy  ing  the  class- 
ing of  this  contn>versy  with  Luther's  war  against  Rome, 
KiiMtlin  says :  "  Not  oidy  did  Erasmiu  write  under  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  by  the  papal  opponents 
<»f  Luther,  but  Luther,  in  his  reply,  shows  that  he  rec- 
ognises the  same  interest  as  involvetl  here,  as  that  which 
had  so  far  conditioned  his  whole  struggle  with  Rome. 
He  writes  under  the  consciousne^  that  in  Erasmus  he 
has  again  to  do  battle  with  the  old  principle  of  the  Pe- 
lagianism  of  Rome"*  (ii,  36).  (Comp.  here  a  review  of 
M.  Durand  du  Laur's  Erasote  in  The  A  cadetny,  Septem- 
ber 15, 1872.) 

XI.  The  character  of  Luther  lies  so  open  in  his  life 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  its  lines.     He  was 
so  ingenuous  that  if  all  the  world  had  conspired  to  cov- 
er up  his  faults,  his  own  hand  would  have  uncovered 
them.    His  violence  was  that  of  a  mighty  nature,  stnmg 
in  conviction,  waging  the  battle  of  truth  against  impla- 
cable foes.     The  expressions  which  jar  upon  the  refined 
car  of  the  modem  world  were  natural  in  a  rough  sra, 
and  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  too  pure  to  be  pru- 
<iiah.     The  coarsenesses  of  the  mendicant  life  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  leave  their  traces  on  any  man  who  has  been 
subjected  to  them — the  taint  of  a  system  in  which  filthi- 
ne00  ia  next  to  godliness,  or,  rather,  is  a  part  of  it.     The 
inconsistencies  charged  upon  Luther's  thinking  are  those 
<4>f  a  man  of  great  intnitions,  who  grows  perpetually,  and 
^who  will  not  stop  for  the  hopeless  and  useless  task  of 

^lamionizing  with  the  crudities  of  yestenlay  the  ripe- 
^em  of  to-day.  His  widest  diversities,  after  the  sap  of 
Ateformation  began  to  swell  in  his  veins,  are  like  those 
the  tree  which  bends  with  the  mellow  fruit  of  au- 


tumn, careless  of  consistency  with  its  first  buddings  in 
the  cold  rains  of  March.  That  Luther  was  unselfish, 
earnest,  honest,  inflexibly  brave  in  danger,  full  of  ten- 
derness and  humanity,  the  ideal  of  Germanic  strength 
and  of  Germanic  goodness ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  great 
creative  spirits  of  the  race,  mighty  in  word  and  deed, 
matchless  as  a  popular  orator,  one  of  the  very  people, 
yet  a  prince  among  princes,  a  child  of  faith,  a  child  of 
God — this  is  admitted  by  all  (see  Krauth*s  Contervative 
Reformat,  p.  45-87). 

There  is  scarcely  another  instance  in  history  in 
which  an  individual,  without  secular  authority  or  mili- 
tary achievement,  has  so  stamped  himself  upon  a  peo- 
ple, and  made  himself  to  so  great  an  extent  the  lead- 
er, the  representative,  the  voice  of  the  nation.  He  has 
been  to  Germany  what  Homer  was  to  (treece.  "  He 
was  the  only  Protestant  reformer,"  savs  Bavard  Tavlor, 
**  whose  heart  was  as  large  as  his  brain.''  (See  "  An  In- 
terview with  Martin  Luther,"  in  Harper's  Monthly^  xxii, 
231.)  Luther  was  well-set,  not  tall,  was  handsome,  witli 
a  "clear,  brave  countenance,"  and  fresh  complexion. 
His  eyes  were  remarkable  for  their  keenness,  "  dark  and 
dee|)-8et,  shining  and  sparkling  like  a  star,  so  that  they 
could  not  well  be  looked  upon,"  as  old  Kessler  describes 
them.  The  fulness  of  face  given  him  in  his  later  ]>ic- 
tures  was  the  result,  not  of  robustness,  but  of  a  dropsical 
tendency,  result  ing  from  his  early  austerities.  H  is  phys- 
ical life  was  largely  one  of  suffering.  His  habits  were 
abstemious,  and  his  enjoyments  at  the  table  were  social, 
not  Epicurean.  His  voice  was  not  loud  nor  strong. 
Melancthon's  happy  phrase  touching  Luther's  words  is, 
that  thev  were  "  fulmina,"  not  '*  tonitnia"— it  was  their 
lightning,  not  their  thunder,  by  which  their  mighty  ef- 
fects were  produced.  The  papal  system,  the  upas  of 
the  ac:e8,  which  they  struck,  b  not  dead,  but  it  b  riven 
and  blasted  from  its  crown  to  its  root. 

XII.  Luther  as  a  Coruervator, — The  culmination  of 
Luther's  epic  for  the  world  at  large  is  undoubte<lly  the 
defence  at  Worms.  An  obvious  source  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  interest  in  the  later  years  of  Luther's  life  is  that 
the  carrying  through  of  what  had  been  so  grandly  be- 
gun presents,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  less  that  brings 
before  the  mind,  in  all  the  magic  of  its  unparalleled 
power,  the  personal  character  of  Luther.  When  the 
warfare  is  ended,  the  life  of  the  greatest  soldier  becomes 
as  tame  as  that  of  the  ordinary  man.  But,  beyond  this, 
a  diminbhed  interest  and  a  divided  sympathy  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  development  of  doctrine  and  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  Luther  took  a  position 
on  which  the  Protestant  world  has  divideiL  The  occa- 
sion for  the  exhibition  of  Luther's  conservatism  was 
given  by  his  conflict  with  the  Zwickau  Prophets  (1522) 
and  Carlstadt,  and  by  the  dreadful  excesses  of  the  peas- 
ant insurrections.  In  these  he  encountered  what  claim- 
ed to  be  rcsiilts  of  the  <ierman  mystical  thinking — a 
mvsticbm  which  he  himself  had  cherished;  he  found 
that  these  wild  fanatics  put  their  own  construction  upon 
his  views  of  Christian  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  appealed  to  those  views  in  self-defence. 
These  results  and  this  construction  Luther  looked  upon 
with  abhorrence.  Luther  brought  to  a  fuller  exhi- 
bition what  was  the  real  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween the  position  of  these  fanatics  and  his  own.  He 
saw  that  they  consciously  ignored  and  rejected  a  prin- 
ciple without  which  reformation  would  be  transformed 
into  a  radical  and  violent  revolution,  foreign  in  its  own 
nature  to  the  whole  genius  and  hbtorj-  of  Christianity. 
This  principle  is  that  of  the  tmbroken  historical  life  and 
development  of  the  ('hurch.  Not  as  a  something  iso- 
lated from  the  Cluirch,  hut  as  a  divine  j>ower  within  it, 
had  the  truth  of  Gotl  reached  the  soul  of  Luther.  The 
power  which  opened  to  Luther  the  true  nature  of  re- 
pentance, justification,  and  grace,  had  not  simply  lin- 
gered in  the  Cliurch,  but  had  ripened  in  it,  and  the  Ref- 
ormation could  no  more  have  been,  nor  Luther  have 
been  Luther,  witlioiit  the  (church  in  history,  than  with- 
out the  Word.     Alen  are  l>egotten  of  God  through  the 
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Word,  but  the  Church  is  the  mother  who  bears  them. 
The  Word  of  God  is  the  all-sufficient  rule  of  faith,  but 
it  must  be  seen  or  heard  in  order  to  be  applied ;  and  the 
rule  of  faith  does  not  write  itself,  print  itself,  circulate 
itself,  or  speak  itself,  and  all  the  ordinary  organs  of  its 
perpetuatirm,  circulation,  and  application  are  within  the 
Church.  The  divinity  of  the  Word  and  the  divinity 
of  the  Church  are  doctrines  not  only  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  but  necessary  to  each  other's  existence.  The 
first  without  the  second  is  fanaticism,  sectarianism,  and 
hopeless  individualism ;  the  second  without  the  first  is 
popery,  llie  movement  of  Luther,  from  the  hour  of  ita 
riper  self-perception,  was  so  completely  churchly  and 
historical  that  the  fanatics  hated  Luther  more  than  they 
hated  the  pope.  Among  the  evidences  that  Luther  felt 
the  need  of  building  the  sound,  as  well  as  of  thinning 
down  and  removing  the  rotten,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Wittenberg  Order  of  the  Congregations,  1522 ;  the  Leis- 
nig  Order  of  the  General  Fund,  1528 ;  letter  to  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  in  regard  to  the  Horoberg  Church-Or- 
der, 1527;  the  VisiUtion,  1527-1529;  the  part  he  took 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  consistories  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church. 

Those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  his  conservatism 
yet  admit  that  Luther's  personal  religious  character  was 
deep  and  consistent,  and  that  in  the  sphere  of  conscience, 
and  where  he  stands  on  the  verities  of  his  own  intexnal 
experience,  he  is  the  unshakable  reformer.  But  it  is 
said  by  these  objectors  that  where  his  own  immediate 
religious  consciousness  ceases  he  shows  himself  under 
the  influence  of  his  earlier  views;  rhat,  unknown  to 
himself,  he  stands  forth  with  the  ^*  ineffaceable  traces  of 
the  monk,  the  priest,  and  the  scholastic  theologian." 
By  this  supposition  is  solved  the  fact  that^  while  he  re- 
jected the  mass  as  it  embodied  the  idea  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  proper  sacrifice,  and  rejected  transubstantia- 
tion,  he  yet  found  it  impossible  to  abandon  the  thought 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  veils  the  mystery  of  redemption, 
and  18  "  more  than  an  act  in  which  a  congregation  unites 
in  a  pious  and  believing  memorial."  This  it  was,  they 
think,  which  led  him  *'  to  a  conception  of  the  sacrament 
obscure  and  indeterminate,  and  to  a  doctrine  which 
maintains  on  a  scholastic  basis  the  presence  of  Christy 
and  the  ubiquity,  the  omnipresence  of  his  body."  From 
the  same  direction  comes  the  charge  that, "  blinded  by 
the  halo  which  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  invests  the 
head  of  the  imperial  majesty,  he  overlooked  the  fact 
that  it  IS  not  only  Christian  for  a  great  cause  to  go 
cheerfully  to  the  scaffold,  but  that  it  is  also  Christian 
and  manly  for  inalienable  rights  to  resist  imperial  of)- 
pression  with  the  sword."  Luther's  holding  back,  and 
Luther's  scniples,  arc  chained  as  the  main  cause  that 
the  Evangelical  States  made  so  little  use  of  the  favora- 
ble opportunities  which  were  so  often  presented  in  the 
political  relations  of  the  times;  opportunities  which, 
rightly  used,  would  have  enabled  them  to  seize  and  to 
maintain  the  pre-eminence. 

To  these  objections  it  may  be  answered  that  all  that 
is  of  real  importance  in  the  judgment  of  Luther's  posi- 
tion as  to  the  Lord's  Supper  hinges  upon  the  question, 
Is  his  doctrine  the  Biblical  one?  If  it  be  Biblical,  the 
main  objections  vanish.  They  could  at  the  worst  fix 
no  more  than  the  charge  of  doing  a  right  thing  in  a 
wrong  way.  If  we  were  to  concede  for  Luther  in  these 
controversies  what  he  confessed  for  himself  at  Worms, 
that  he  had  fallen  into  personal  expressions  which  did 
not  become  his  character  as  a  Christian,  nor  as  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  yet  we  could  say  for  him,  as  he  said  for 
himself  at  the  same  great  aera,  the  question  is  not  con- 
teeming  his  person,  but  his  doctrine.  If  the  doctrine  be 
unbiblical,  the  pr(X)f  of  that  fact  swallows  up  all  minor 
questions.  But  those  who  prize  the  thing  will  at  least 
forgive  the  mode.  Loving  him  for  the  "re"  in  which 
ho  was  "  fortiter,"  they  will  absolve  him  for  its  sake  for 
having  carried  the  "fortiter"  also  into  the  "roodo." 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  estimate  of  Luther's  character  is( 
prttperly  made  from  the  position  of  those  who  harmonize 


with  his  views,  not  of  those  who  differ  from  him,  for  the 
pracdcal  difference  between  the  construction  of  firmnesi 
and  obstinacy  usuaD^  is,  that  firmness  stands  fast  to 
what  we  cherish,  and  obstinacy  holds  stiffly  to  what  we 
reject,  or  care  nothing  about  To  the  Romanist  Luther 
was  obstinate  at  Worms,  firm  at  Marburg ;  to  the  Zwin- 
glian  portion  of  Protestants  he  was  obstinate  at  Mar- 
burg, firm  at  Worms. 

As  regards  Luther's  political  position,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  saved  the  Reformation  in  its  infancy ;  and  when 
evil  counsels  of  the  friends  of  Protestantism  harmonized 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Romanists  to  drag  the  question 
of  the  aera  into  the  arena  of  state-struggle,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Had  Luther 
shared  the  political  views  of  the  Zwinglian  side  of  the 
Reformation,  the  appeal  to  arms  made  in  the  lliirty 
Years'  War  might  have  come  a  century  earlier,  and 
might  have  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Reformation. 
But  once  in  his  career  did  Luther  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  political  considerations  (the  bigamy  of  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse),  and  in  that  yielding  the  Reformatitm  received 
its  severest  blow,  and  t)ie  name  of  Luther  its  solitary 
blot.  His  simple  trust  in  God  was  the  highest  princi- 
ple. It  was,  though  Luther  did  not  think  of  it  as  such, 
the  highest  policy. 

A  complete,  comprehenrivc,  and  systematic  statement 
of  his  doctrines  was  never  given  by  Luther,  not  even  in 
his  confessional  writings.  Others  have  endeavored  to 
arrange  his  views  in  systematic  order:  Kirchner,  TAe- 
saunu  (in  Latin,  1566;  in  German,  1566,  1570, 1578); 
Theodosius  Fabricius,Loa  Communes  (Ix)nd.  1598;  1651, 
I^tin;  and  in  German,  1597);  Mains,  M.  L,  Theoloffia 
Pura  (1709;  with  a  Supplement,  1710);  Beste,  3f. /..*« 
(Jiaubtfulehre  (Halle,  1845).  In  this  general  class  may 
also  be  mentioned  And.  Musculus,  Schatt  (1577),  and 
Salzmann,  ^tn^/arui  Lutheti  (1664,  foL).  It  was  Lu- 
ther's work  to  restore  doctrine,  he  left  to  others  the  ar- 
rangement of  iL  He  made  history,  others  might  write 
iL  Luther's  great  aim  constantly  was  to  give  promi- 
nence and  strength  to  those  doctrines  which  were  denied, 
ignored,  or  corrupted.  His  plan  of  warfare  was  that  of 
attack  rather  than  of  defence.  He  fought  many  battles, 
but  underwent  and  conducted  few  sieges.  ^  The  wealth 
of  his  theological  knowledge  and  teaching  rests  essen- 
tially ui>on  his  direct  mighty  grasp,  intuition,  and  mii- 
fying  view  of  truth.  As  the  result  of  this,  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  his  mind  that  there  is  a  relative  throwing 
into  the  background  of  that  aspect  and  endowment  of 
intelligence  which  are  directed  to  calm  reflection  ui>on 
the  diverec  individual  elements  and  parts  of  the  object, 
to  notional  formulating,  to  logical  or  dialectical  svste- 
matizing"  (Kostlin,  7'he  Theology  of  Luther  [1863]). 
The  grand  impulse  of  his  life  was  to  testify  to  the  truth ; 
so  to  impart  the  knowledge  in  which  his  own  soul  had 
found  healing  and  salvation  that  it  might  be  to  others 
health  and  life. 

XIII.  Polemict  ami /rmtVx.— Inflexible  in  his  oppou- 
tion  to  Rome,  he  yet  showed  himself  solicitous  to  pre- 
serve peace  while  peace  was  possible.  Very  gradually 
an<l  very  cautiously  he  declared  himself  for  the  right  of 
armed  resistance,  when,  in  the  conscientious  judgment 
of  men  learned  in  the  law,  the  nature  of  the  violation 
of  rights  is  such  as  to  demand  war  aa  the  sole  poaeible 
mode  of  self-defence. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  LonTs  Supper  grew  to  a  nib' 
ject  of  extended  conflict,  and  of  far-reaching  doctrinal 
and  practical  power  in  Luther's  life  and  in  the  Reforma- 
tion.   It  became,  indeed,  a  touchstone.     The  laws  of 
interpretation  which  determined  the  doctrine  of  the 
Supper  either  way,  conditioned  more  or  leas  the  entire 
distinctive  characteristics  of  both  tendencies  in  the  Ref' 
ormation.     While  he  was  engaged  in  the  oontrm'-erB^' 
with  Carlstadt,  he  heard,  Nov.  12, 1524.  that  Zwingl^ 
and  Jan.  13, 1525,  that  CEcolampadlus  held  the  aam^ 
views — "  the  poison  widely  creeping."    There  weie,  in- 
deed, three  mutually  contradictoiy  procesBea  of  interpiv- 
tation ;  each  of  the  three  overthrew  the  other  tw(s  toi 
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xf  as  overthrown  bv  them :  but  as  thev  concurred  in  the 
(ine  resultf  the  denial  of  the  true  presence,  Luther  regard- 
eil  them  from  the  beginning  as  essentially  one  view. 

2.  Luther's  course  in  the  sacramental  controversies  ex- 
ercised an  immense  influence  on  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal history  of  the  Reformation,  and  on  nothing  in  his 
histor>'  has  Protestant  sentiment  been  so  completely  and 
m  passionately  divided.  In  his  sermon  on  the  venerar 
ble  sacrament  (1519),  in  which  he  for  the  tirst  time  pre- 
sented with  comparative  fulness  the  evangelical  view 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  still  retained  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  His  own  doctrine  of  the  true  pres- 
ence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  without  a  change 
in  the  elementji  ("true  bread  and  wine  remains'")  he 
tint  brought  clearly  forth  in  his  work  on  the  adoration 
of  the  holy  sacrament  (1523),  addressed  to  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  who  had  directed  their  inquiries  to  him. 
They  claimed  that  they  held  an  objective  gift  of  God 
in  the  sacrament;  and,  although  their  doctrine  has  been 
asserted  by  some  to  be  that  of  a  purely  spiritual  pres- 
ence, they  gave  it  such  an  approximation  to  the  doc- 
trine maintained  by  Luther  that  he  was  entirely  satis- 
tied  with  their  statement.  He  discussed  the  question 
further  in  a  letter  to  the  preacher  at  Strasburg  (1525), 
and  in  a  preface  to  the  Suabian  Syngramma  (152G), 
with  which  he  declared  himself  in  harmony.  He  fought 
earnestly  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  pro- 
posed by  Carlstadt  and  Zwingle,  which  had  the  common 
feature  that  it  regarded  the  Lord's  Supper  not  so  much 
a  divine  institution  as  a  movement  of  man  towards  (vod. 
Over  against  their  views  Luther  designates  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  as  the  special,  distinctive  grace  of  this  sac- 
rament, as  in  that  forgiveness  Christ  has  laid  the  etKcacy 
of  his  passion.  That  bread  remains  bread,  and  is  yet, 
in  the  sacramental  complex,  the  b<»dy  of  Christy  involves 
to  faith  no  contradiction.  He  defended  his  news  in  the 
Sfrman  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  (1526) ;  that  the  Words  ''This  is  my  Body''  stUl 
standfast  (1527) ;  and  in  Confession  touching  the  Supper 
( 1529).  The  colloquy  at  Marburg  (1529)  only  in  part 
removed  his  suspicions  of  Zwiugle :  *'  You  have  another 
spirit  than  we."  The  Schwabach  A  rticUs  gave  renew- 
ed expression  to  the  d(»ctrine  of  the  true  presence,  even 
stronger  than  that  in  the  articles  which  were  drawn  up 
at  Marburg  to  express  the  consent  and  dissent  of  the 
two  parties.  A  more  hopeful  turn  of  mind  was  called 
forth  by  the  visit  of  Bucer  to  Coburg  in  1530.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  visit,  Luther,  in  letters  to  Albert  of  Prussia 
and  to  the  people  of  Frankfort,  expressed  himself  more 
gently  towards  Zwingle.  The  Wittenberg  (Joncord  of 
1536  resulted  from  this  new  movement.  This  Concord 
led  to  a  temporary  friendly  recognition  of  the  Swiss, 
and  a  correspondence  vrith  them ;  but  all  the  old  dis- 
trust showed  itself  again  in  the  Short  Confession  touch' 
iitg  the  Holy  Sacrament  (1544).  Luther  had  set  himself 
with  unshakable  decision  against  every  league  of  the 
Kvangelical  (Lutheran)  States  with  the  Swiss.  He  had 
not  been  able,  however,  to  deter  the  landgrave  Philip 
from  forming  a  league  with  them.  In  the  conHict  with 
Zwingle  there  had  been  a  special  development  of  Lu- 
ther's Christological  views,  and  an  expansion  and  dis- 
tinctiveness imparted  to  his  entire  theological  thinking. 

3.  The  controversies  which  most  deeply  distressed 
Luther  were  those  which  took  place  within  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  itself.  The  Osiandrian  controversy  in 
Nuremberg,  1533,  in  regard  to  the  general  form  of  public 
almolution,  to  which  Andrew  Osiander  (q.  v.),  who  was 
constitutionally  self-opinionated,  objected  on  the  ground 
that  many  were  unprepared  for  absolution,  was  decided 
by  Luther  with  that  thorough  moderation  which  never 
failed  him  when  he  believed  that  principle  was  not  com- 

jiromiscd.     He  thought  the  form  unobjectionable,  but 
•advised  that  if  Osiander  felt  scruples  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  omit  it,  without  censuring  those  who  used  it, 
^  »r  being  censured  by  them.     He  quenched  the  Antino- 
^-^istic  controversy  excited  in  Wittenberg  in  1537  by 
'•J'ohii  Agricola  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  one  of  his  dearest 


friends.  Agricola  completely  retracted  his  erroneouf 
views,  but  the  tenderness  of  the  old  confidence  and  love 
was  never  restored. 

XIV.  Literary  Activity, — The  activity  of  Luther  in 
the  period  which  follow^  his  return  to  Wittenberg  was 
largely  directed  to  the  internal  shaping  of  the  Evangel- 
ical (Lutheran)  Church.  Among  its  richest  results  may 
be  mentioned,  1.  his  German  hymns  in  the  first  Ger- 
man Hymn-book  (1524),  and  the  Wittenberg  Hymn- 
book  (1529).  He  stands  forth  in  these  as  the  father 
and  founder  of  German  hymnology  and  Church  music 
See  Hy^inologv.  He  was  the  author  of  thirty-six 
hymns,  and  of  several  original  melodies  adapted  to  them. 
2.  His  Order  of  Divine  Service  and  of  the  Congregation 
(Wittenberg,  1523) ;  his  Formula  Messte  et  Commnnio- 
nis  (1524);  German  Mass  and  Order  of  Divine  Service 
(1526)  (all  of  these  are  given  in  Sunday  Services  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation,  by  C  P.  Krauth),  with 
which  he  connected  his  Kitual  of  Baptism  and  Marriage, 
and  a  form  of  Confest<ion.  The  great  visitation  in  the 
sUtes  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  (1527-15*29)  led  to  Me- 
lancthon's  writing  the  Book  of  Visitation.  This  was 
reviscil  by  Luther,  and  issued  anew  in  1538. 

Among  Luther's  greatest  labors  are  to  be  mentioned 
the  two  Catechisms  (1529),  and  his  Translation  of  the 
Bible,  This  he  iH)mmenced  with  the  New  Testament 
in  1522;  the  Old  was  sent  out  in  parts,  commencing  in 
1525,  and  was  issued  complete  in  1534.  The  final  re- 
vision was  made  in  1541,  and  the  latest  edition  of  this 
final  revision,  which  Luther  himself  helfx^d  to  correct, 
typographically,  appeared  in  1545.  The  Bible  of  Lu- 
ther is  an  acknowledged  masterpiece — one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  intellectual  world.  **The  modem  German 
attained  its  full  development  and  perfect  finish  in  Lu- 
ther's version.  Bv  means  of  that  book  it  obtained  a 
currency  which  nothing  else  could  have  given  it.  It 
became  fixed ;  it  became  universal ;  it  became  the  or- 
gan of  a  literature  which,  more  than  any  other  since 
the  (>reek,  has  been  a  literature  of  ideas.  It  became 
the  vehicle  of  modem  philosophy,  the  cradle  of  those 
thoughts  which  at  the  moment  act  most  intensely  on 
the  human  mind"  (Hedge).  "  He  created  the  German 
language,"  says  Heine. 

XV.  Activity  in  Church  Constitution, — He  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  constitution  of  the  C'Onsistories :  Be^ 
denken  —  Clonsiderations  of  the  Theologians  touching 
Consistories  (1538).  An  important  part  was  borne  by 
Luther  in  the  preparation  of  the  confessional  vrritings 
of  the  renewed  Church.  He  was,  in  conjunction  with 
other  divines,  the  author  of  the  Marburg  Articles  and 
Schwabach  Articles  (1529),  which  furnished  the  basis 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  material,  both  doctrinal  and 
verbal,  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530), during  the  di- 
rect pre|)aration  and  presentation  of  which  Luther  was 
at  Coburg.  As  he  was  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  to 
have  appeared  at  Augsburg  would  have  almost  certain- 
ly cost  him  his  life,  and  would  have  made  all  negotia- 
tion impossible,  as  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
open  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  lYotestant 
princes.  He  was  brought, therofon%  to  the  nearest  point 
at  which  he  could  be  safe,  and  where  he  could  be  con- 
sulted. His  influence  at  Augsburg  was  no  less  real 
and  hardly  less  direct  than  if  he  had  been  there  in  per- 
son. The  great  hymn  **  Eine  feste  Burg"  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  written  at  this  time,  but  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  appeared  in  1529. 
In  1537  he  prepared  the  Schmidcald  Articles,  to  be  laid 
before  the  council  which  had  been  summoned  to  con- 
vene at  Mantua.  In  aiding  in  giving  to  the  Church 
her  proper  external  relations,  Luther  exercised  his  infiu- 
ence  by  letters,  and  by  his  writings  in  connection  with 
the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  and  of  Ratisbon,  the  religious 
Peace  of  Nuremberg  (1532),  and  the  Interim  of  Katisbon 
( 1 586).  At  the  formation  of  the  Torgau  alliance  ( 1 526) 
and  of  the  Schmakald  League  (1530)  he  had  sent  his 
opinion  and  advice,  and,  with  his  counsel  to  his  elector 
the  protestation  was  made  at  Spires  (1529). 
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XVI,  Memoruth,  —  1.  A  monumental  bronze  statue 
waft  erected  to  Luther'a  memory  in  the  market-place  of 
Wittenberg,  1817.  Another  monument,  reared  by  the 
German  nation  at  Worms,  was  inaugurated  June  25, 1868. 

2.  The  number  of  medttls  struck  in  honor  of  Luther 
and  of  hi«  work  is  very  great  (JUncker's  Life  ofLutheVy 
illustrated  by  medals,  in  Latin,  1699,  and  (serman,  1707 ; 
Cyprian's  Hilaria  Evcmffelicoe  [1719,  foL]). 

8.  The  third  centennial  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Luther  was  observed  Feb.  18, 1846,  throughout  all  Ger- 
many, with  Wittenberg  and  Eisleben  as  its  focal  points. 
Nor  was  the  celebration  limited  to  Germany.     Solemn 

» 

memorial  fler\'ices  were  held  in  France,  Holland,  Swe- 
den, Russia,  and  other  countries.  The  anniversary  was 
made  the  occasion  of  establishing  a  number  of  beneficent 
institutions.  Among  these  were  a  Luther-school  in  Wit- 
tenberg for  the  pcMir,  an  evangelical  Lutheran  Orphan- 
house  in  Warsawa,  and  the  Luther -establishment  in 
Leipzig,  Feb.  18, 1846,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make 
provision  for  descendants  of  Luther,  and  to  circulate  Lu- 
ther's writingA,  es|>ecially  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 

4.  Poetry  and  A  rt  have  devoted  many  of  their  n(»ble8t 
efforts*  to  Luther  and  his  w(»rk.  But  neither  Ik^hstein's 
epic  ("  Luther,''  lA>ipz.  1834),  nor  the  dramas  of  Wenier 
("Martin  Luther,  or  the  C>)n8ocration  of  Power")  and 
Koster,  nor  Trt\mpelmann's  Luther  w.  Jfieine  Zeit  (Gotha, 
1869),  which  is  the  latest  attempt  to  dramatize  Luther's 
life,  have  taken  the  place  in  the  heart  of  the  people 
which  they  would  have  tilled  had  they  been  wholly 
worthy  of  their  theme.  The  great  war  had  its  Achilles, 
but  it  waits  for  its  Homer.  The  most  ambitious  effort 
in  English  in  this  line  is  Kobert  Montgumer}''s  Ai//Afr, 
or  the  Spirif  of  the  Reformation  (8d  edit.  Lond.  1843). 

6.  Among  the  painting*  of  renown,  the  first  place  his- 
torically is  due  to  Luther's  portrait  by  Lucas  Cranach. 
It  is  now  in  the  jwssession  of  Winter,  in  Heidelberg. 
The  copies  and  engravings  of  it  have  been  multiplied 
by  millions.  Busts  or  portraits  of  Luther  are  found  in 
many  of  the  Protestant  (Lutheran)  churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  some  in  America. 

XVII.  Literature, — Luther's  separate  works  amount 
to  about  four  hundred.  In  a  collected  shape  his  works 
have  appeared  in  the  following  editions:  1.  1539-1559, 
20  vols,  folio  (at  Wittenberg),  by  ortler  of  the  elector 
John  Frederick.  Seven  of  the  volumes  are  in  Latin 
(1545-1558),  and  one  (Brcslau,  1563)  is  the  Index.  2. 
1555-1558, 12  vols,  folio  (Jena).  Four  are  Latin.  The 
Index  (1573  and  1592)  was  completed  by  Aurifaber  (Eis- 
leben, 1 5<>4-l  565. 2  vols,  folio).  Text  mt»re  trustworthy 
than  that  of  the  Wittenberg.  8. 1661-1664, 10  vols,  folio 
(Altenhurg),  by  order  of  the  duke  Frederick  William  ; 
edited  by  J.  ('h.  Sagitarus.  German  only.  A  supple- 
ment to  these  three  editions  was  published  in  1702,  bv 
J.  (J.  Seidler  (HaUc,  1702).  4.  1729-1740, 23  vols,  folio, 
German  (I^ipzig);  best  of  the  folio  editions.  .5.  1740- 
1753,  24  voK  4to,  (ierman,  J.  G.  Walch  (Halle).  Pre- 
ferred to  the  others  because  of  its  fulness,  and  the  in- 
corporation of  important  documents;  objected  to  be- 
cause of  inaccuracies,  and  liberties  with  the  text,  6.  a, 
1826-18r)7.67  vols.  12mo,(ierman  CErlangen);  edited  by 
J<»hn  (i.  Plochmann  and  John  C.  Irmischer.  It  is  the 
most  critical  of  all  the  editions.  6.  The  Latin  series  of 
the  same  edition  is  not  yet  completed. 

Selections  from  Luther's  works,  or  abridgments,  have 
been  edited  bv  F.  W.  I»mmler  (Gotha,  1816-17, 3  voK). 
by  Vent  (Hamb.  182(>-27. 10  vols.).  l)y  Pfitzer  (Frankf. 
1887),  by  Otto  von  Geriach  (1840-1848, 24  vols.),  and  by 
Zimmermann  ( 1 846 - 1 8.')0, 4  vols.  8 vo).  For  the  i ierman 
Christian  people,  bv  Frobcnius,  Schellbach,  and  others 
(1847-1855).  Political  writings,  by  Mundt  (Beri.  1844). 
Kirchen-PostiUe^  by  Francke  (I^ipzig,  1844).  Manual 
Conconlance  of  Luther's  writings,  edited  bv  l»mlpr  and 
others  ( Darmstadt,  1827-1831, 9  voK).  See  Bretschnei- 
der.  Luther  an  I7nsere  Zeit  (Erfurt,  1817). 

Translafinus  from  Luther  into  English  are  catalogued 
in  lx>wndfs's  Bibliographer's  Manual  (Bohn,  I860),  p. 
1415-1417. 


Lather's  l^ers  have  been  edited,  l.by  G.Th.Stiobel ' 
(1780-88)  and  by  De  Wette  (1825-28) ;  supplement  by 
Seidemann  (1856).  2.  Correspondence  edited  by  Burck- 
hardt  (1866).  See  Veesenmayer,  LUerorgeschichte  ("  Lit- 
erary History  of  the  Collections  of  Luther's  Letters," 
Berlin,  1821). 

Thft»»ra6^-7ViiF(rMcAmtoi,Aurifaber,1566;  SUng- 
wald,  1571, 1591)  has  been  critically  edited  by  Forsu^ 
mann  and  Bindseil  (1844-^).  The  most  complete  trans- 
lation into  English  is  by  Capt.  Henry  Bell  (Ixmd.  1652. 
folio;  2d  edit.  1791 ;  new  edit.  Burckhardt,  1840  [gar- 
bled] ;  transL  by  Wm.  Hazlitt,  London,  1848 ;  new  edit., 
with  additions,  London  [Bohn],  1857,  Philad.1868). 

The  writers  on  the  life  of  Luther  are  numerous  (Fa- 
bricii  Centifolium  [  Hamburg,  1728, 1780, 2  vols, ;  Ukert, 
1817];  E,,  (j.Vo^iflj  Biblioth,  h'ioffraphica  Luth.  [Halle, 
1851],  give  the  literature),  namely,  Melancthon,  Histo^ 
ria  de  rita  et  Actis  Lufheri  (Wittenberg,  1546;  edited  by 
Augusti,  Breslau,  1817;  with  Preface  by  Neander,  Berl. 
1841;  transLby  Zimmermann,  Gottingen,  1816;  in  Eng- 
lish, London,  1561, 1817);  Cruciger  (,1558);  Mathesiiu*. 
(Jeschichte  Luther's,  in  Seventeen  Sermons  (SWmberg,  1 5<>5, 
and  frequently  since ;  edited,  with  observations  bv  Bust, 
lkrLl841;  by  Schubert, Stuttg.  18,^2);  Selnecker  (1575); 
Dresser  (1,598);  Walch,  in  his  edition  of  Luthers  IVerkty 
xxiv,  1-875;  Keil  (2d  ed.Leipz.  1764,4  vols.);  Schriiekh 
(Leipzig,  1778) ;  Tischer  (Leipz.  1798;  new  edit.  1803) ; 
Ukert  (Gothu,  1817,  2  vols,  [rich  in  notices  of  litera- 
ture] ) ;  Spieker,  Geschichfe  Luther's  und  der  Reformation 
(Beriin,  1818, 1  vol.) ;  Stang,  Leben  m.  W'tVilyiiV  1836-37 ; 
after  J.Mathesius,  NUmb.  1883) ;  G.  IHizer  (Stuttg.  1886); 
Ledderhose  (1836);  Meurer,  Luther's  Leben,  avs  den  Qtirl- 
leny  erzahlt  (Dresden,  1848-1846  [transl.  N.Y.  1848],  1852 ; 
8dedit.1870;  abridged,  1850, 1861, 1869);  F.W.Gentbe. 
Ziehen  w.  Werke  (Eisleb.  1841-45);  Jilrgens,  First  Divis. 
8  vols.— reaches  only  to  1517  (Leipz.  1846-47);  Weyd- 
mann  (1850),  H.  Gelzer,  Historical  Sketches,  vith  ptcfif 
rial  illustrations  by  G.  Konig  (Hamb.  1851 ;  transL^with 
an  Introtluction  and  view  of  the  Keformation  in  Eng- 
land by  Croly,  1853, 1858;  8d  ed.  Bohn,  1860;  reprinted. 
Philadelphia^  with  Introduction  by  T.  Stork,  18M);  J. A. 
Jander,  Luther's  Leben  (Leipzig,  1858);  K.  Zimmermann 
( Darmstadt,  1855) ;  (;.  A.  Hoff;  lie  de  Luth.  (Paris,  1860) ; 
H.  W.  J.  Thiersch,  Luther,  (iustav  A  dolph,  und  MaximU- 
ian  I  (Nordl.  1869) ;  JHkel,  Dr.  3/.  L.  Gesrh.  seines  Ae- 
bens  und  seiner  Zeit  (1870) ;  Schullz  (E.  S.  F.\  Luther's 
Leben  n.  VVirken  (Beri.  1870) :  Ung,  Af.  L.  (1870).  The 
biographical  dictionaries  and  the  encyclopntdias  all  have 
articles  on  Lut  her.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
Bayle,  among  the  latter  the  britannica  (Bunsen)  and 
Herzog  (by  K('>stlin).  Many  of  the  most  important  works 
which  treat  of  Lut  her  s  life,  as,  for  example,  Slcidan,  Scul- 
tetus,  Seckendorf.Tenzel,  Si^alatine,  Myronius.  among  the 
older  writers,  and  Marhcincke,  Kanke,  D'Aubigne,  Wad- 
dington,  among  recent  ones,  present  it  in  its  connections 
with  the  history  of  the  Reformation  (q.v.). 

The  most  noticeable  lives  of  Luther  from  Roman 
Catholic  hands  are  by  Cochlspus  (1549;  tr.  into  (lerman 
by  Hueber,  1582),  U'lenberg  (1622;  trans,  into  German. 
Mainz,  1836),  Michelet  (1838-35.  trans,  by  Lawson,  1836; 
bv  G.  H.  Smith  and  by  Hazlitt,  1846),  and  Audln  (Par. 
1838, 1850;  transl  Phihid.  1841 ;  by  TrumbuU,  London, 
1854). 

The  best  known  by  English  hands  are  by  Bower 
(1818),  Kiddle  (1887),* and  John  Scott  (London,  1882; 
New  York.  Harpers,  1838).  The  Schonberg-Cotta  Earn- 
ily  (1864)  is  the  best  picture  of  Luther  from  an  English 
pen ;  little  more  than  the  frame  is  fiction. 

From  the  hands  of  American  authors  we  have  lives 
by  Sears  (1850),  Weiser  (1848, 1866),  Loy  (tr.  of  Frick. 
2d  edit.  1869),  J.  G.  Morris  {Quaint  Sayings  tmd  Doings 
concerning  Luther,  1859),  and  A.  Carkw  Martyn  (1866). 

The  third  centennial  of  Luther's  death,  Feb.  18, 1846. 
called  forth  an  immejise  number  of  writings:  Ortmann, 
Pasig,  Kothe,  Meurer,  Petennann,  Heyl,  John,  and 
Loschke.  Petermann  and  others  published  histories 
of  Luther's  last  days,  and  of  bis  death  and  buriaL   Then* 
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appeared  at  this  time  the  account  of  Luther's  last  hours 
by  two  eve- witnesses,  Justus  Junas  and  CueUus  of  Mans- 
fold;  Lutliers  sermons,  hitherto  unprinted,  edited  by 
ilok  (from  the  MSS.  of  the  WolfenbUttel  Library) ;  se- 
lections from  Luther's  German  letters,  by  During;  and 
Luther's  hymns,  by  Kuru,  VVackernagel,  and  Crusius. 
Among  the  best  books  called  forth  is  the  prize  work  of 


nuUion,  p.  127) :  "  Wo  are  justified  by  C!od,  not  through 
any  merits  of  our  own,  but  by  his  tender  mercy,  through 
faith  in  his  Son.  The  depravity  of  man  is  total  in  its 
extent,  and  his  will  has  no  positive  ability  in  the  work 
of  salvation,  but  has  the  negative  ability  (under  the  or- 
dinar}'  means  of  grace)  of  ceasing  its  resistance.  Jesus 
Christ  offered  a  pntper,  vicarious,  propitiatory  sacrifioe. 


Hopf— his  critique  ( Wiirdigung)  of  Luther's  translation  |  Faith  in  Christ  presupposes  a  true  (>enitence.  The  re- 
of  the  Bible,  with  reference  to  the  older  and  the  more  i  newed  man  co-works  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Sanctiti- 
recent  translations  (1847).  |  catitm  is  progressive,  and  never  reaches  absolute  perfec- 

<)n  Luther's  theology,  see  Julius  Kostlin,  L,^»  ThMlo-  \  tion  in  this  life.  The  Holy  Spirit  works  through  the 
gie, "  Luther's  Theology,  in  its  historical  unfolding  and  '  word  and  sacraments,  which  only  in  the  proper  sense 
in  its  internal  connection''  (Stuttgart,  lHt>3) ;  //.'«  The-  ,  are  means  of  grace.  Both  the  Word  and  the  Sacramenta 
oloffU,  **  Luther's  Theology,  with  special  reference  to  his  <  bring  a  positive  grace,  which  is  offered  to  all  who  receive 
doctrine  of  Atonement  and  Kedemption"  (Haniack,  [  thom  trntwanlly,  and  which  is  actually  imparted  to  all 
lH6'2-7);  Domer,  (jeich,der  Protest.  Theoloff.  i^liUichenf  i  who  in  faith  embrace  it."  The  chief  peculiarities  of 
1807 ;  trans,  by  Kobson  and  Sophia  Taylor,  Edinb.  1871,  |  Lutheran  doctrine,  which  have  to  any  considerable  de- 
2  vols);  Plitt,  Eialeitutiff  in  die,  Augustana  (Erlangen,  i  gree  become  subjects  of  controversy  outside  of  the  body 
1868);  Chr.Weisse,  Luther  s  Christologie  (1855);  Lu- .  itself,  reUte  to  (L)  Original  Sin,  (2.)  the  Person  of  Christ, 
ther's  Phiiontpkie  von  Tkeophilot  (1  Theil,  die  Logik,  |  (3)  Baptism,  and  (4)  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  will  be 
Hanover,  1870).  I  found  specially  treated  under  those  heads.     Luther^s 

On  Luther's  German  style,  see  Dictz,  WdrterbutA  zu  .  own  views  on  the  last  point  will  be  detailed  under  the 
JJr.  ,\f.  L.'s  Deutschen  Schrij\en  (^Leipsic,  1868);  Opitz, '  art.TKANSUBSTANTiATiON.  For  a  more  complete  view 
Die  Sprache  L,  (Halle,  1869).  \  of  the  doctrines  of  Lutheranism, sec  Krauth,  CoHteroaiivt 

On  the  character  and  merits  of  Luther,  Ackermann  L.  >  Reformation  (Phila.  1871),  and  Prof.  Jacol)s  in  the  Jf«r- 
Seiftem  VolUn  Wtrth  und  Weaen  nachj  aus  seinen  Sch-ift-  \  certburt/  Reriew^  Jan.  1872,  p.  77  sq.;  Zockler,  /It/yifrvr- 
en  dargeMtelU  (I  Heft,  "  Luther  im  Kampf,"  Jena,  1871).  >  t/iache  Confession  (1870). 
For  other  literature,  see  Kkformation.     (C.  P.  K.)         !      H.  Origin  and  Extent. — The  rupture  with  the  dominant 

Lutheran  Chukcii,  Luthkramsm,  Lutiikkans.  !  part  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  the  formation  of  the  new 
I.  The  name  '*  Lutherans,"  as  a  designation  of  all  those  '  communion,  wan  made  inevitable  by  the  Diet  at  Spires  in 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  Luther's  views,  was,  at  the  \  1529,  at  which  the  solemn  protestation  of  the  evangelical 
opening  of  the  Reformation,  tirst  applied  to  them  by  princes  was  presented,  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  rccesa 
Hck  (q.  V.)  and  pope  Hadrian  VI,  and  was  meant  as  a  \  (decree)  in  its  bearing  on  the  great  religious  interests 
term  of  depreciation,  and  at  first  and  for  a  considerable  .  of  the  time.  This  event  gave  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
time  designated  the  entire  body  of  those  who  opposed  the  title  Protestant  (q.  v.),  by  which  it  is  almost  ex- 
the  corruptions  of  Komc.  The  official  and  pro|)er  titles  clusively  known  in  parts  of  Europe.  The  rupture  was 
of  the  particular  churches  on  which  the  name  Lutheran  completed  by  the  events  connected  with  the  presenta- 
has  finally  been  tixed  are  **  Protestant"  (q.  v.),  *'  Evan-  ,  tion  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1530.  The  funda- 
gelical"  (q.  v.),  and  "Adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Con-  i  mental  principle  of  the  Lutheran  Church  prevented  its 
fession."  The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church  of  the  \  formation  into  a  new,  concentrated,  and  united  whole, 
Augsburg  Confession  has  not^  as  a  whole,  to  this  hour,  i  like  that  which  had  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions 
by  any  official  act,  received  or  acknowledged  the  title  and  baleful  power  in  the  Church  of  the  WesL  Nor 
'*  Lutheran,"  but  has  tolerated  it  because  of  the  histori-  !  was  it  Luther's  object  to  form  an  independent  Church, 
col  necessities  of  the  usage.  Like  the  name  "Chris-  >  He  hesitated  as  much  in  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
tian"  itself,  invented  by  enemies,  it  has  l>een  borne  un-  |  pendent  organization  as  do  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Cath- 
til  it  has  become  a  name  of  honor.  It  became  more  olic  movement  in  our  day  (1872).  Luther's  single  aim, 
and  more  the  received  term  for  the  Protestant  Evangel-  \  like  Dollingcr's  to-day,  was  the  reformation  and  revival 
ical  Churoh  in  consequence  of  the  struggles  of  that ,  of  Christianity,  and  the  restoration  of  the  whole  Church, 
Church  with  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvin istic-Keformed  in  its  universal  form,  to  primitive  and  scriptural  purity, 
without,  and  the  Philippists  within.  It  marked  Lu-  !  Denominationalism  he  knew  not.  His  conception  of 
theranism  in  antithesis  to  Calvinism,  and  the  thorough-  '  the  Church  comprehended  Catholic  Christianity.  In 
going  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Luther,  over  against  the  \  spite  of  himself,  however,  his  peculiar  views,  which  for 
changes  furtively  introduced  and  extended  under  the  '  convenience  sake  we  will  now  denominate  *'  Lutheran- 
plea,  tnie  or  false,  of  the  authority  of  MeUmcthon  (q.  v.;  \  ism,"  spread  rapidly,  especially  after  the  Diet  of  Worms 
also  PiiiLipPiSTS).  I  (1521),  and  though  as  late  as  1522  Luther  himself  wrote. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  the  ecclesiastical  communion  j  "  I  beseech  you,  above  all  things,  not  to  use  my  name; 
which  adheres  to  the  rule  and  articles  of  faith  restored  '  not  to  call  yourselves  Lutherans,  but  Christians"  (  Worksy 
in  the  Reformation,  of  which  Luther  was  the  chief  in-  \  xviii,  293,  in  the  6th  Leips.  ed. ;  comp.  also  Gelzer,  L\fe 
strument.  The  acceptance  of  this  rule  ((lod's  Word)  '  of  Luther,  p.  288,  291),  national  churches  sprang  up  in 
and  the  confession  of  this  faitli  are  set  forth  in  the  I  every  country  where  his  followers  constituted  the  ma- 
Augsburg  Confession  of  1530,  which  is  the  common  con-  j  jority.  These  state  churches  were  all  independent  of 
fession  of  the  entire  Lutheran  Church.  The  major  part  \  eabh  other,  and  were  based  much  upon  the  same  funds- 
t)f  the  Lutheran  Church  formally  and  in  terms  acknowl-  i  mental  principles  of  polity,  allowing,  however,  of  great 
edges,  and  the  rest  of  it,  almost  without  exception,  vir-  I  variety  in  the  forms  of  application.  Instead  of  the 
tually  acknowledges  the  AfMlogy  of  the  Augsburg  Con-  .  bishop  of  Rome,  the  princes  of  the  different  countries 
ftnsiou  of  1530,  tlie  Schmalcald  Articles  of  1537,  the  two  I'  now  assumed  the  rights  of  bishops,  and  the  direct  rule 
Catechisms  of  Luther  of  1529,  and  the  Formula  of  Con-  ■  of  the  Church  was  conducted  by  the  Consistories  (q.  v.). 
cord  of  1579,  as  accordant  with  the  rule  of  faith  and  |  John  the  ConstAut,  elector  of  Saxony,  foUowevl  in  the 
with  the  Augnburg  Confession.  These  confessions,  to-  <  steps  of  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Frederick  tlie  Wise, 
gether  with  the  cecumenical  creeds,  form  the  B(N)k  of  |  in  devotion  to  the  work  of  Luther.  The  landgrave 
Concord  of  1580,  and  are  often  styled  ^A4!«Sy/?iAr)/ic<i///fN^ii'«  i  Philip  of  Hesse  also  became  an  adherent.  In  I'russia 
ofthe  Lutheran  Church,  The  system  of  faith  and  life  ,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  introduced  in  1523  by  Geoi^ 
involved  in  the  Church's  Confession  is  Lutheranism,  the  of  Polentz,  bishop  uf  Samland.  Thus,  at  the  l)cginniiig 
Church  which  officially  receives  it  is  the  Lutheran  \  of  the  year  1525,  the  three  ])rinccs  of  Saxony,  Hesse, 
rAHroA.and  the  members  of  that  Church  are  Lutherans.  •  and  I'russia  were  its  defenders.  The  Keformed  doctrine 
The  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  thus  summarily  '  found  an  especially  ready  entrance  in  the  free  impe- 
presented  by  Dr.  Chas.  P.  Krauth  {Conservative  R^or-  \  rial  cities,  where  the  voice  of  the  people  was  a  power. 
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In  WUrtemberg  it  was  iiitro<luced  under  duke  Ulrich  in 
1534 ;  in  the  bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt 
in  1541 ;  in  Brunswick  about  1545.  The  views  which 
Luther  had  expressed  at  an  early  period  in  regard  to  a 
congregational  constitution  were  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  disturbances  of  tlie  Anabaptists  and  the 
insurrections  of  the  peasants.  The  leagues  of  the  evan- 
gelical princes  were  one  of  the  earliest  forms  in  which 
there  was  an  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  conventions  of  the 
theologians  for  the  adjustment  of  doctrinal  controver- 
sies tended  to  the  same  end.  In  the  political  relations 
of  the  Church  the  unity  fomid  expression  in  the  "  Cor- 
pus Evangelicorum"  (q.  v.)  at  the  Diets. 

The  rapid,  and,  for  a  time,  resistless  growth  of  the  Lu- 
'  theran  Church  received  its  first  check  in  the  "ecclesiasti- 
cal reservations*'  of  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg.  By 
the  terms  of  this  peace  the  transition  of  an  ecclesiastical 
prince  was  attended  by  a  loss  of  his  secular  power.  The 
miscarriage  of  the  attempt  at  reformation  by  (tebhard 
Truchsess  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  in  1583  was  a 
serious  disaster  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  larger 
part  of  (jermany  was  inclined  to  the  Lutheran  faith. 
The  apostasy  of  several  of  the  princes,  as,  for  example, 
Pfalz-Neuburg,  on  political  grounds,  and  the  influence 
of  the  counter  reformation  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Bavaria  and  Austria,  preser\'ed  a  part  of  Germany  for 
the  pope ;  but  the  peace  of  Westphalia  finally  fixed  the 
bounds  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Europe,  and  they  re- 
main, very  much  as  they  then  were,  to  the  present  day. 
The  transition  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  of  other  princes  to  the  Church  of  Home, 
exercised  no  very  marke<l  influence  upon  their  people. 
A  large  part  of  the  higher  nobility,  which  in  the  earlier 
movements  of  the  Reformation  had  manifested,  almost 
without  exception,  a  drawing  towards  it,  gradually  lapsed 
again  into  Homanism.  (On  these  i)erver8ions,  and  other 
losses  to  the  Lutheran  C -hurch,  see  Lobell's  Hist.  lirifft ; 
Ranke,  Deutsche  Geschichte^  vol.  vii  [  1868].)  At  an  ear- 
lier period  than  that  of  these  changes,  the  Philippistic 
and  Reformed  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  and  in  Hesse, 
in  Anhalt,  and  on  the  Ix)wer  Rhine,  in  East  Friesland 
and  Bremen,  Lippe,  Nassau,  and  Tecklenburg,  had  sun- 
dered themselves  from  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  the 
present  century  these  churches  have  come  together  in 
the  "  Union."  Bevond  the  bounds  of  Germanv  the  Lu- 
theran  Church  was  firmlv  established  in  Sweden,  Nor- 
way,  and  Denmark,  and  in  the  German  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia.  In  Poland  it  was  suppressed  (comp.  Krasin- 
8ki,  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  PoUind).  In  the  United  States 
oi  America  the  Lutheran  Church  has  won  a  new  terri- 
tory. (See  below,  LrTiiERANS  in  America.)  In  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania  the  (ierman  (Saxon)  nationality 
accepted  the  Lutheran  confession.  The  Magyars  be- 
came Reformed.  In  Sweden,  Olaf  and  Lorenz  Peterson, 
pupils  of  Luther,  preached  the  purified  faith.  Gustavus 
Yasa,  king  of  Sweden,  greatly  promoted  the  interests  of 
the  Lutheran  Church;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Westeras,  in 
1544,  the  last  remnants  of  the  papal  system  were  re- 
moved. In  Denmark,  as  early  as  1527,  (Christian  11  had 
favored  the  Reformation.  Frederick  I  was  also  a  de- 
cided Lutheran.  Christian  111  called  in  Rugenhagen 
to  prepare  and  intn.duce  a  Church  discipline  and  rit- 
uaL  Riga  and  (Vmrland  entered  into  the  League  of 
Schmalcald  in  153«.  Apart  from  the  vast  Lutheran 
element  within  the  **  Union"  in  Prussia,  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  the  predominant  Church  in  the  minor  Ger- 
man lands :  Baden,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg, 
the  principality  of  Rcuss  in  Hesse,  the  Saxon  lands, 
Schwareburg,  and  WUrtemburg;  al«o  in  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden;  in  Russia,  in  the  departraenu  of  Li- 
vonia, Esthland,  St.  Petersburg.  Finland,  an<i  Courland. 
Lutherans  constitute  a  large  body  in  Hungary.  France, 
the  British  empire,  and  North  America.  They  are,  in 
fact,  found  the  world  over.  There  are  not  less,  pn>l>ably, 
than  forty  millions  of  them  altogether.  (Comp.  Krauth, 
p.  124, 125.; 


ni.  Organization  and  Congtihition. — The  first  fresh 
impulses  of  the  evangelical  life  of  faith  was  not  allowed 
to  shape  a  complete  congregational  life  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  pure  principles  which  had  been  restored. 
Although  the  early  Lutheran  princes  were,  as  a  body, 
men  of  devoted  piety,  yet  the  interests  of  the  Church 
in  the  particular  state  territories  were  subjected  to  po- 
litical policy.  The  tendencies  of  the  Romish  ideaft. 
which  in  every  department  had  struck  their  roots  Uio 
deeply  into  European  life  to  be  easily  eradicated,  put 
forth  new  vigor  in  the  reactionary  after-time.  The 
Lutheran  Church  was  repressed  in  one  part  of  her  de- 
velopment, and  stimulated  to  the  highest  degree  by  her 
liberty  in  another,  and  by  the  doctrinal  necessities 
which  taxed  all  her  resources.  The  result  was  that  she 
matured  abnormally — the  strength  of  her  polity  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  her  doctrinal  system. 
In  the  organization  of  the  Church  an  important  part 
was  borne  by  the  Church  visitation  in  Saxony  in  1521*. 
and  resulted  in  asttigning  the  oversight  of  the  churches 
and  schools  to  superintendents  (q.  v.).  A  Saxon  Church 
Order  of  Discipline  and  Worship  was  prepared,  which 
became,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  mmlel  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  state  churches  throughout  Germany.  The 
Lutheran  Church  held  herself  in  principle  remote  from 
the  two  extremes  of  hierarchy,  which  absorbed  the  State 
into  the  Church,  and  Caesaropapacy,  which  absorbed  the 
Church  into  the  State.  The  princes  and  magistrates, 
in  the  time  of  the  Churches  need,  took  the  position  of 
pro^Hisional  bishops.  They  were  the  supreme  officers  in 
the  Church,  its  highest  representatives.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  thus  assumed  they  called  to  their  aid 
O>nsistories  (q.  v.),  an  ofiicial  board  composed  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen.  A  condition  of  things  which  had 
been  justified  by  the  immediate  necessity  of  the  Church 
gradually  became  normal  in  the  "Episcopal  system.'* 
The  provisional  became  legalized  into  the  fixed,  and  the 
head  of  the  State  was  in  effect  the  chief  bishop  of  the 
Church.  Such  a  distinction  as  Rome  had  made  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity,  and  which  ignored  the  great 
New-Testament  doctrine  of  the  miiversal  priesthood  of 
believers,  was  no  longer  recognised.  The  ministry- 
ceased  to  be  a  self-perpetuating,  independent  order,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  divine  oflice,  with  a  divine  vocation, 
given  by  Christ's  command,  through  the  Church.  A  * 
hierarchical  division  of  the  dei^,  as  of  divine  right, 
was  rejected  as  at  war  with  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  early  Church ;  but  the  propriety- 
and  usefulness  of  grades  in  the  ministiy  (bishops,  su- 
perintendents, provosts),  as  of  human  right  only,  wa4 
acknowledged,  and  they  are  retained  in  some  coun- 
tries. Thus,  in  Denmark,  in  the  very  infancy  of  Lu- 
theranism,  evangelical  bishops  took  the  place  of  the 
deposed  Roman  Catholic  prelates;  while  in  Sweden  the 
prelates  embracing  the  Reformed  doctrine  were  contin- 
ued in  office,  and  thus  secured  to  that  country  **  a|.>ostol- 
ical  succession"  in  the  High-Church  sense.  Very  gen- 
erally the  rule  of  the  Church  is  by  consistories,  but  ts« 
these  depend  upon  the  instructions  of  the  congregation!), 
the  ultimate  power  lies  with  the  latter.  See  Consii^- 
TORv;  Synod;  Cm'Rcii. 

rV.  f*ro<yr#'M.— The  internal  history  of  the  Church  be- 
came largely  a  process  of  the  development  of  doctrine  (see 
Hundc8hagen,/^«Vr.  z.  Kirch. -pitUtiJt);  and  in  this  pn»p- 
ress,  naturally  enough,  opposition  was  encountered,  and 
gave  rise  to  oontn>versies  with  parties  both  from  within 
and  without.    In  the  earliest  period  of  the  liistory  of  th^'  - 
Lutheran  Church,  her  chief  stniggles  were  with  "Poper>'-^ 
the  Anabaptists,  and  the  Sacramentarians.    These  coi» — 
troversies  drew  the  boundarA'-lines  of  her  own  territory 
as  biblical  over  against  Rome,  historical  and  conserv'^ — 
tive  over  against  Anabaptism  and  the  more  radical  tvf'^* 
of  Protestantism.     To  the  fixing  of  the  bounds  other    ■ 
territory'  succeeded  a  long  series  of  efforta  to  bring  tha'  -* 
territory  under  complete  and  harmonious  cult i vat i<vi^r 
To  be  eimsistent  in  general  over  against  systems  whir/)  ^' 
as  systems,  were  indefenaibte,  was  not  enough.    The^ 
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Lutheran  system  was  to  bring  all  its  own  parts  into 
working  harmony,  and  hence  the  various  dissensions 
and  difficulties  when  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  most 
important  of  the  internal  controversies  which  arose 
during  this  effort  are :  1.  The  A  ntinomisticj  from  1537  to 
1540,  on  the  relation  between  the  Gospel  and  the  law, 
the  use  of  the  law,  and  its  necessity.  See  Agricx>la, 
John.  2.  The  Osiandrian,  from  1 549  to  1 567,  on  redemp- 
tion, justification,  and  sanctitication.  See  Osiander, 
AxDUKW.  3.  The  AfnJorUtici  from  1551  to  1662:  Are 
good  works  necessary  to  salvation  ?  and  in  what  sense  ? 
See  Major,  (Tia>KGE.  4.  The  Sfancaristicj  \bb2 :  Ac- 
cording to  what  nature  was  Christ's  redemptory  work 
wrought  out — the  <livine,  the  human,  or  both  ?  5.  The 
tSynergutiCf  fnym  1555  to  1570,  on  the  question  whether 
there  is  an  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  man  be- 
fore and  on  his  conversion.  6.  The  Flacian,  1561 :  Is 
original  sin  substantial  or  accidental  ?  See  Flacius  II- 
LYRicuH.  All  these  controversies  had  a  common  aim 
— they  wished  to  define  more  perfectly  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  to  show  what  it  pre- 
supposed and  what  it  involved,  to  exhibit  its  objective 
and  subjective  aspects.  All  doctrines  were  viewed  in 
these  controversies  in  their  relations  to  the  central  doc- 
trine, and  the  great  aim  was  to  adjust  them  to  it  (see 
Domer,  Gcsrhickte  der  Prot.  Tkeologie  (1867 ;  in  English 
dress,  Kdinb.  1872,  2  vols.  8vo).  A  deeper  impression 
was  made  upon  the  life  of  the  people  by  the  contro- 
versies which  grew  out  of  the  interim  in  1548,  involv- 
ing the  mode  of  worshipping  God.  It  touched  matters 
which  appealed  to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  convic- 
tions of  the  worshippers.  Out  of  it  arose  t  he  A  diaphoris- 
tic  ccntroverty  (q.v.)  (1550-1555) :  Whether  the  Church 
could  permit  certain  usages,  in  themselves  indifferent, 
to  be  imposed  upon  her  by  force  or  civil  policy.  The 
vehement  opposition  of  the  Flacians  to  the  Philippists 
also  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  shaping  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  divi- 
sions among  the  Protestants  gave  the  Romanists  many 
advantages:  they  tended  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1566) 
to  change  the  political  situation  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
Koman  Catholics,  and  protracted  the  strife  for  years 
(Kanke,  Dmtsche  Geschichte^  vii,  6iJ).  See  Interim. 
Against  Calvinism,  the  controversy  turned  especially 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  asso- 
ciated doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  It  involved  the  whole  essential  di- 
versity between  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism;  also  the 
Philippistic  tendency,  so  far  as  it  approximated  to  Cal- 
vinism in  some  features  {Crypto-Calvinism),  To  com- 
pose these  differences  and  close  up  these  questions  v^ith- 
in  the  Church  was  the  aim  of  the  Formula  of  Concord^ 
which,  after  various  ineffectual  efforts  in  the  same  gen- 
eral direction  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Electors  in  Frank- 
fort (1558),  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Princes  in  Naumburg 
(1561),  and  at  the  Altenburg  (Colloquy  (1568),  was  final- 
ly carried  to  a  successful  comi>letion  at  Cloister  Bergen, 
near  Magdeburg,  in  1577.  Sec  Concord,  Formula  of. 
The  preparation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  is  the  last 
act  in  the  series  of  events  which  gave  full  confessional 
shape  to  the  dadrint*  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

During  Luther's  lifetime  the  Lutheran  Church  had 
takv'D  a  firm  and  final  position  over  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  The  Augsburg  Confession  was  the  rallying 
point  of  the  friends  of  the  revised  faith.  The  Apology 
defended  the  Confession  in  Melancthon's  incomparable 
manner;  the  Schmalcald  Articles  gave  forth  Luther's 
trumpet  note  of  a  battle  in  which  no  quarter  could  now 
be  given — a  battle  for  victor}'  or  death.  The  people 
had  their  Manual  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the 
pastors,  in  using  it,  had  the  Larger  Catechism,  the  best 
commentary  on  the  lesser.  Yet  these  immortal  docu- 
ments did  not  exhaust  the  development  of  the  faith. 
Even  in  the  individual  peculiarities  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon  there  were  impulses  to  conflicting  tendencies. 
After  Luther's  death  the  Lutheran  Church  was  threat- 
ened with  a  schism,  which  might  have  been  followed  by 


the  complete  triumph  of  Rome  over  the  whole  reforma*- 
tory  woric.  On  the  one  side  was  the  gentler,  unionislac 
tendency  of  Melancthon  and  his  party  (the  Philippists), 
yearning  for  union,  and  temporizing  sometimes  with  Cal- 
vinism, and  yet  more  frequently  with  Romanism.  On 
the  other  side  stood  the  stricter  party,  headed  by  Ams- 
dorf,  Flacius,  and  Wigand.  Over  against  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Reformed  Church 
on  the  other,  the  Lutheran  Church  insisted  earnestly  on 
the  doctrines  which  distinguished  and  separated  her 
from  both.  She  was  unwilling  that  open  questions 
should  be  perpetuated,  and  desired  that  the  points  of 
controversy  should  be  adjusted  and  closed.  Shall  the- 
ology be  simply  a  mode  of  thinking,  or  shall  it  be  a 
system  of  faith?  was  the  question  involved.  Shall 
it  be  a  ball  for  the  play  of  theologians,  or  a  world  for 
the  firm  footing  of  believers?  The  controversies  which 
now  arose  took  their  root  in  questions  which  involved 
the  relations  of  the  two  parties,  on  the  one  side  to  Ro- 
manism, on  the  other  to  Cahnnism.  Toward  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  question  in  controversy  had  reference  to  the 
doctrines  of  redemption  and  justification.    The  intellect- 

,  ual  centres  of  these  struggles  were  the  vnivernties  (q.v.). 

I  Wittenberg  at  this  period  was  the  home  of  the  Melanc- 

I  thonian  theology.  Its  great  antagonist  in  the  interests 
of  the  conservative  Lutheranism  was  Jena,  which  fw  va- 
rious causes — some  of  the  subordinate  ones,  no  doubt,  be- 
ing of  a  politicid  character — had  been  founded  in  1558 
by  the  older  Saxon  line.  It  was  the  citadel  of  conserv- 
ative Lutheranism  until  its  exponents  were  driven  from 
it  for  conscience  sake.  Their  refuge  proved  to  be  Magde- 
burg. This  period  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Formula  Concordia ^  in  which  the  Swa- 
bian  tendency,  whose  great  representatives  were  Bren- 
tius  and  AndrcH,  obtained  official  recognition  (compare 
Schmid,  Geschichte  der  A  bendmahUUhrt),  The  ortho- 
doxy thus  fixed  was  dominant  from  this  time  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  centur>'.  Its  elaborate  polemics 
were  built  up  on  almost  impregnable  doctrinal  author- 
ity. The  scholastic  acuteness  and  dr>'ness  more  and 
more  supplanted  the  freer  and  more  vital  faith  of  the 
Reformation.  The  religion  of  the  heart  was  too  much 
absorbed  inW)  the  elaborate  sjrstem  of  theology.  The 
temple  was  solid  and  grand,  but  the  hearthstones  of  the 
people  were  too  often  cold.  George  Calixtus  (1586- 
1656)  revived  in  Helmstadt  the  humanism  of  Melanc- 
thon. His  scliool  became  involved  with  orthodoxy  in 
the  Stfncrttiatic  controremy  (q.  v.).  It  sought,  in  the 
interests  of  Church  peace,  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
dogmatic  disputes  and  the  excliuiveness  of  the  doctrinal 
systems.  The  plan  on  which  it  proposed  to  accomplish 
this  result  was  to  distinguish  between  fundamentals  and 
non-fundamentals,  and  to  return  to  the  yet  largely  vague 
and  general  expressions  of  the  first  five  centuries,  which, 
while  they  regarded  a  pure  faith  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, endured,  without  deciding  the  conflicting  opinions 
on  various  points.  The  most  unsparing  and  one  of  the 
ablest  opponents  of  this  tendency  was  Abraham  Cakv- 
vius  (q.  v.).  Spener  produced  a  revival  of  religious  feel- 
ing by  pietism.  This  active  Christianity  was  needed 
in  opposition  to  the  one-sided  scholasticism  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  Church.  So  far  it  revived  the  truer 
Lutheranism  of  the  first  sra.    But  it  soon  deviated  into 

an  outward  form  of  religious  life.  The  Biblical  theology 
of  its  representatives  degeherated  into  arbitrary  inter- 
pretations and  applications  of  Scripture.  Pietiam  (q. 
v.),  in  various  shades,  made  good  its  footing  in  the 
Church.  It  wrought  in  its  better  forms  a  more  earnest 
spirit  in  theology.  Next  to  Spener,  as  a  representative 
of  the  best  type  of  pietu^m,  was  Aug.  Hermann  Francke 
(q.  v.).  Its  most  distinguished  opponents  were  Johann 
Benedict  Carpzov  (q.  v.)  and  Valentine  Ernest  L(>scher 
(q.  v.).  The  inflexible  narrowness  of  the  Church  life 
was  alleged  as  a  ground  of  separation  from  the  Church 
by  the  mystical  fellowships  which  attached  themselves 
to  J.  Bohme,  GichteL  and  Pippel,  and  by  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren.    By  these  movements,  and  by  Bengel 
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a;id  the  theosophy  of  Octinger,  the  dominion  of  the 
niediievalism  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  broken. 
Under  the  influence  of  rttionalisnif  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  points  of  distinction  between 
tlie  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches,  both  in 
Church  life  and  in  theology,  lost  more  and  more  their 
significance.  Efforts  at  union,  which  were  vigorous 
without  being  in  any  high  sense  earnest,  were  made, 
especially  in  Westphalia  and  on  the  Rhine.  These  ef- 
forts resulted  in  very  little  until  after  the  Wars  of  Lib- 
eration. From  that  great  series  of  struggles  went  forth 
an  intense  religious  feeling  through  all  Germany.  It 
was  fdt  alike  in  both  the  Protestant  churches.  It 
stood  in  strong  opposition  to  the  shallow  spirit  of  ra- 
tionalism, but  was,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  more  in- 
terested at  the  beginning  in  the  great  common  princi- 
ples of  the  religious  life  of  the  whole  Protestant  move- 
ment than  with  particular,  and  still  more  than  with  spe- 
cific distinctive  doctrines.  Prussia  now  took  steps  for 
a  *'  union"  of  all  the  Protestants.  Bv  the  Lutheran  con- 
ser\'atives  this  new  movement  was  looked  upon  with 
distrust.  The  union,  they  held,  depended  for  its  moral 
power  upon  a  depreciation  in  part  of  the  confession. 
It  had  been  made  possible  by  rationalism ;  but  its  per- 
plexity was  that,  if  it  remained  true  to  what  was  in 
so  large  a  part  its  original  source,  it  lost  its  power  on 
men  in  proportion  as  their  convictions  were  heightened 
and  intensified;  if,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  abandoned  the 
mild  laxity  of  rationalism,  it  at  once  helped  to  restore 
Che  way  to  a  strict  confessionalism.  It  is  impossible 
for  men  to  be  intelligently  earnest,  either  as  Reformed 
«ir  Lutheran,  and  regard  the  differences  of  the  two 
churches  u  of  little  importance.  Claus  Harms,  in  his 
theses,  treated  the  union  as  a  rationalistic  volatilization 
of  the  very  substance  of  the  faith.  Among  the  people 
of  conservative  stamp  also,  the  changes  in  the  liturgy, 
the  hymn-books,  and  in  the  Church  usages  of  various 
kinds,  were  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike  as  an 
assault  upon  the  religion  of  the  fathers.  Under  tliese 
circumstances,  the  '*  Old  Lutheran"  movement,  under  the 
leadership  of  Scheibel,  in  Breslau,  Huschke,  the  distin- 
guished jurist,  and  Steffens,  the  natural  philosopher, 
separate<l  itself  from  connection  with  the  State  Church 
and  formed  an  independent  communion.  See  Old  Ll'- 
THKRAN1SM.  The  religious  life  of  the  Church  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  evils  which  in  the  course  of  her  his- 
tory had  been  fixed  upon  German  Lutheran  Protest- 
antism. I^rominent  among  them  were  the  hampering 
of  the  congregational  life — a  life  which  was  demanded 
by  the  principles  of  Lutheranism — and  the  repression 
<»f  public  life  which  characterized  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  newly  -  awakened  religious 
life  withdrew  itself,  in  consequence,  very  largely  into 
the  smaller  religious  circles,  and  derived  from  them 
more  or  less  of  a  pietistic  hue.  See  Pietism.  These 
circles  themselves  drew  more  and  more  toward  the  an- 
cient orthodoxy.  To  thb  they  wore  impelled  by  the 
unionistic  eff'orts,  and  the  havoc  created  by  infidelity  and 
rationalism.  The  new  theological  tendencies  were  met 
bv  the  svstem  set  forth  in  the  Confessions.  The  feel- 
ing  grew  that  without  a  restoration  of  the  old  relations 
<»f  fealty  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  the  great  Church 
standards  there  would  be  no  internal  harmony  in  the 
Chun*h.  This  op(X)sition  to  union  first  embodie<l  itself 
in  the  Lutheran  Conferences  hold  at  Leipzig  in  1843, 
and  subsequently.  Rudclbach  was  the  earliest  leader 
of  this  movement.  He  was  succeeded  by  Harless.  It 
gained  strength  by  the  civil  commotions  t>f  1848,  so  that 
at  that  time  it  demanded  of  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ences a  subscription  to  the  symbolical  books.  Under 
this  tendency  wore  formed  the  provincial  associations, 
which  united  with  the  Lutheran  Conventions  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1849  and  1851.  In  these  conventions,  as  well 
as  in  a  great  variety  of  publications,  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  *'  union"  was  developed.  It  was  evident  that  the 
conservatives  were  a  unit  on  the  two  points— the  dis- 
aolution  of  the  state  union  and  the  complete  re-estab- 


lishment of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  prevailing  po» 
litical  current  in  Prussia  fh)m  1852  favored  this  tenden- 
cy. (See  below,  under  Ritual  and  Wonkip,)  In  the 
different  lands  and  provinces  of  Germany,  the  effbrta 
in  the  one  direction  of  emancipation  and  restoration 
bore  the  common  character  of  earnestness  and  vigor,  but 
in  forms  and  modes  shaped  by  circumstances.  In  Ba- 
varia the  leaders  were  Lohe,  Thomasius,  and  Harless. 
In  Mecklenburg  its  great  representatives  were  Kliefoth 
and  Krabbe.  In  Hanover  its  chief  organs  were  the 
Conference  at  Staue,  and  Petri,  MUnchmeier  (^Iktgma  of 
the  IrwisMe  and  Visible  Churchy  1854),  and  Uhlhom ;  on 
the  Rhine  itself,  and  in  Westphalia,  Ravensberg.  The 
"  New  Lutheranism**  was  not,  indeed,  an  internal  unit  in 
all  its  views.  Among  its  great  theologians,  Hoffmann 
and  Kahnis  c(»mpletely  alienated  their  early  friends. 
In  Bavaria,  Lohe  (died  1872),  in  carrying  through  his 
principles,  came  into  conflict  with  the  goremment  in 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

Efforts  were  made  to  annul  the  union  and  restore  gen- 
uine Lutheranism.     Dr.  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  who 
will  be  considered  above  any  suspicion  of  sympathy 
with  thf}  distinctive  theology  of  Lutheranism,  gives  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  the  two  doctrinal  tenden- 
cies, the  unionistic  mediating  and  the  Lutheran,  which 
come  into  conflict  at  this  point:  "The  controversies 
arising  from  the  question  of  the  union  have  had  this 
I  result  in  dogmatics,  that  no  man  can  defend  the  Church 
I  doctrine  without  either  taking  position  with  the  doc- 
j  trines  held  in  common — the  consensus-dogroatik — or 
,  taking  the  strictly  confessional  position.     As  the  chief 
.  opponents  of  the  union  are  the  Lutheran  theologians, 
who,  with  all  their  strength,  give  force  to  their  confes- 
-  sional  interest,  the  main  opposition  to  the  dogmatik  of 
I  the  consensus  is  offered  by  the  Lutheran  dogmatik.    On 
!  the  side  of  the  consensus  the  main  representatives  are 
!  theologians  of  the  school  of  Schleiermacher,  among 
I  whom  are  Nitzsch,  LUcke,  J.  MilUcr,  Domer,  and  others 
I  To  relieve  the  union  from  the  charge  of  lacking  confei^ 
I  sional  character,  they  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  dis- 
I  tinct  dogmatical  system.     But  as  it  is  essential  to  the 
j  idea  of  the  union  to  set  aside  the  particular  distinctive 
I  doctrines  which  sunder  the  confessions,  the  system  of 
the  theologians  of  the  union  can  only  accept  the  ground 
common  to  both.     In  this  spirit  Nitzsch,  in  the  C'rhu*- 
detibuch  d.  Evangeliachen  Union  (1853),  and  J.Muller,  The 
Evangelical  Uniony  its  Nature  and  diritte  Right  (1^54), 
have  attempted  to  present,  in  the  different  articles,  a 
formula  exhibiting  the  agreement  of  the  confessions. 
The  consensus,  however,  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
a  limiting  and  tempering  of  the  two  doctrines  to  a  me- 
dium in  which  the  sharpness  of  the  antithesis  is  lo»t. 
This  method  of  union  may  be  applicable  to  a  certain  s«:t 
of  doctrines,  but  it  goes  to  pieces  of  necessity  on  the  di»- 
tinctive  doctrines  which  can  allow  of  no  modification 
without  loss  of  their  ei^ential  character.     The  principle 
on  which  the  theology  of  the  consensus  rests  is  that 
that  alone  is  essential  in  Protestantism  in  which  the 
two  confe^ons  agree.     Schleiermacher  was  the  first  to 
maintain  this,  but  his  object  was  by  it  to  neutralize  and 
render  indifferent  both  systems,  in  order  to  set  them 
aside  as  antiquated,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  point 
I  of  view  in  consonance  with  modem  culture.     With  all 
the  care  which  Schleiermacher  takes  to  give  himself  the 
I  appearance  of  complete  harmony  with  the  ancient  snrs- 
tem,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  new  form  of  consciousness 
breaks  through  the  old,  and  that  the  old  is  retained  sim- 
!  ply  to  introduce  the  new,  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  it. 
{'  In  the  case  of  these  doctrinariea  of  the  union,  however, 
the  dogmatics  of  the  consensus  is  a  mere  illusion,  which 
'  has  no  ground  except  in  their  lack  of  mental  freedom. 
'  They  find  the  particularism  of  the  confessional  tsy 
i  too  narrow  for  them;  they  are  urged  by  aomethin^ 
I  within  them  to  sustain  a  fireer  relation  to  thoee  systems: 
I  and  there  is  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  they  take  a  posh- 
j  tion  which  has  gone  beyond  them.     But  they  are  oo 
;  willing  to  confess  thia  to  themaelves;  inatead  of  V***''*"fc 
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Tunvard  where  their  proper  goal  lies,  they  tarn  back-  |  has  pursued  an  independent  course.  Against  this  Dor- 
wards.  They  are  constantly  recurring  to  the  point  on  |  ner  expressed  himself,  in  a  memorial  of  the  Prussian 
which  the  coufeHsioual  differences  originally  rested,  i  High  Consistory  in  1866,  which  did  not,  however,  pre- 
They  desire  to  establish  by  the  Church  confessions  what ',  vent  the  newly-acquired  state  churches  (such  as  Hano- 
they  hold  to  be  the  real  substance  of  the  evangelical  j  ver,  etc)  from  being  placed  under  the  care  of  the  minis- 
faith.  Yet  they  must  themselves  confess  that  they  can-  j  ter  of  cultus.  The  Lutherans  outside  of  Prussia,  the 
nut  be  satisfied  that  they  are  througliout  in  harmony  |  Mecklenburgers,  Bavarians,  and  others,  at  tlie  coiifer- 
with  either  the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  I  encc  at  Hanover  in  1868,  with  the  Hanoverians,  and 
that  on  this  ground  they  are  wishing  for  what  can  be  |  others  in  Church  fellowship  with  them,  made  use  of 
found  in  neither.  The  more  the  two  systems  are  com-  |  the  seventh  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (of  the 
parerl,  the  more  do  they  show  that  the  one  excludes  the  i  Church  and  its  true  unity)  to  keep  up  tlie  agitation 
other.  ThU  is  the  contradiction  out  of  which  there  is  '  against  all  union  with  the  rest  of  the  State  Church  of 
no  escape,  the  code  in  which  there  is  a  per{>etual  revo-  j  Prussia.  See  AVue  KrangeL  Kircktnzeitung  (1868); 
lution  between  union  and  confession.  The  sympathy  .  Hitschl,  in  Domer's  ZeitachriJ^  fur  das  Kirchen-recMt 
for  the  old  system  is  lost^  and  yet  there  is  Uck  of  force  j  (1869) ;  Matthes,i4//^ein«me  Kirch liche  Chronik  (1871). 
and  courage  to  rise  to  a  new  one.  Men  know  in  their  i  V.  Ritual  and  Worship  (cultus)  of  the  Lutheran 
hearts  that  they  are  no  longer  at  one  with  the  Church, '  Church. — The  foundation  for  these  was  laid  by  Luther 
and  yet  they  are  afraid  to  break  with  it  outwardly. ,  in  his  Formula  Missie  (15*23)  and  his  German  Mast 
They  hold  fast  ta  the  union,  and  yet  cannot  let  go  of  i  (1525).  In  these  he  proceeded  upon  the  principle,  which 
the  confessional.  Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  all  the  I  he  expressed  and  defended,  that  the  Church  service  waa 
dogmatic  products  of  this  schocil  of  theologians  have  an  |  not  to  be  al)rogated  as  a  whole;  that  the  vital  parts  of 
air  of  feebleness,  superficiality,  and  lifelessness?  From  it  had  a  noble  origin;  that  the  great  thing  was  tv  purge 
the  dogmatic  position  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  ,  off  its  excrescences  and  defilements,  and  to  restore  to  its 
opponents  of  the  theology  of  the  union  are  right;  from  i  true  place  in  it  the  Word  of  God,  which  had  been  more 
it  we  must  justify  the  Lutheran  theologians,  whose  sys-  !  and  more  neglected.  In  conformity  with  Luther's  fuiv- 
tem,  with  idl  the  offensiveuess  of  its  |)articularism,  has  ]  damental  principles,  the  ritual  was  purified,  the  neglect- 
at  least  the  advantages  of  character,  decision,  and  log-  '  ed  elements  replaced,  and  the  more  necessary  parts  de- 
ical  consistency''  {Kircheugeschivhle  des  Neuiu,  Jahrh,  veloped  still  further.  It  was  brought  back  to  the  stand- 
[Tilbing.  1862 J,  p.  409-11 1 ).  ard  of  the  Bible,  and  of  early  pure  Catholic  antiquity. 

Mecklenburg  iwlatcd  itself  by  ita  exclusive  state-  i  The  Lord's  Supfier,  restored  to  its  true  position,  became 
churchism.  Even  the  Hanoverian  Catechism,  with  I  the  grand  point  of  culmination  in  all  the  chief  services, 
which  the  earliest  agitations  in  North  (Germany  had  !  The  office  of  the  Word  was  renewed.  I'reaching  becama 
been  connected,  did  not  secure  the  unmixed  approval  j  a  great  indispensable  element  of  the  chief  pubhc  ser- 
of  the  portion  of  the  Church  with  whose  views  it  was  '  vices.     The  congregation  took  a  direct  part  in  the  ser- 


in sympatliy.  New  Lutheran  ism  has  been  accused  of 
manifesting  a  tendency  towards  Komanizing,  esi>ecially 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry,  of  the  sacrament^s  >"d 
of  the  Church.  To  the  ministerial  office  it  is  chained 
with  imputing  a  hierarchical  priestly  character.  It  is 
charged  with  liulding  that  ordination  confers  a  divine 
authority  for  the  ministration  of  the  Word  and  sacra- 
ments, and  for  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
Church.  With  this  tendency  has  been  connected  a 
desire  to  restore  private  confession,  which  ita  oppo-  \ 


vice  in  response  and  singing.  The  services  were  held 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  countr}',  though  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  familiar  old  Latin  part  of  the  services  was 
in  many  cases  continued,  mainly,  however,  in  onler  to  re- 
tain the  noble  Church-music,  until  time  had  been  given 
to  fit  it  to  a  vernacular  service  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
Luther  insisted  simply  on  an  organization  of  worship 
which  should  preser\'e  its  rich  treasures  and  resources. 
Services  for  the  monung  and  evening,  and  for  the  dayn 
of  the  week,  were  retained  or  arranged.     More  than  all, 


nenta  say  is  almost  equivalent  to  auricular  ronfeasion. ,  congregational  singing  was  developed.  In  conformity 
With  it  has  arisen  a  strong  op)K)sition  to  the  presbyte-  '  with  these  views,  there  arose  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Luther^ 
rial  constitution.  It  is  said  to  maintain  that  the  sacrar  '  an  type  which  we  find  in  the  agenda  (q.  v.)  of  the  16th 
ments  derive  their  operativeness  from  the  **  office  of  the  ,  and  17th  centuries.  In  northern,  eastern,  and  middle 
means  of  grace."  In  connection  with  this  view,  an  ex-  \  Germany  the  Wittenberg  onler  was  followed,  and  is 
alted  importance  is  attached  to  the  sacraments.  The  maintained  to  this  day.  The  service  is  of  moderate 
Lord's  Supper  is  made  the  proper  centre  of  the  public  |  length,  and  is  rich  liturgically. 

service.  The  whole  artistic  sense  has  been  developed  >  The  forms  established  in  the  sera  of  the  Reformation 
in  this  movement;  a  higher  interest  has  been  excited  \  were  more  or  less  broken  through,  or  altered  in  a  very 
in  the  proper  performance  of  the  ritual,  and,  indeed,  of  I  wretched  manner,  in  consetiuence  of  the  theological  rev- 
the  whole  liturgical  service  of  the  Church.  The  in-  |  olution  which  marked  the  18th  centurj'.  With  the  re- 
toning  and  the  whole  musical  element  in  worship  has  \  ligious  life,  whose  reviving  power  was  felt  towards  the 
been  assigned  its  old  place  of  esteem.  This  school  has  '  dose  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century',  came  a 
been  charged  with  maintaining  that,  in  order  to  pre-  \  stnmg  desire  for  relief  from  these  mischievous  changea. 
serve  the  pure  doctrine,  a  view  of  tradition  in  affinity  i  To  this  desire,  at  least  as  one  of  its  greatest  motives, 
with  that  of  Rome  is  to  be  held.  Subjection  to  the  au-  |  the  Prussian  agenda  owes  its  origin;  yet.  alike  in  the 
thority  of  the  Church  is  to  be  substituted  for  individual   mode  of  its  intnMluction  and  in  elements  which  per- 


faitb.     The  most  imijortant  literary  organ  of  this  ten- 
dency has  been  Hengstenberg's  Emiigflische  Kirchen- 


vaded  it  throughout,  it  involved  a  breach  with  the  orig- 
inal Lutheran  type,  to  which  it  claimed  in  large  meas- 


ztituttgi  established  in  1827,  which  maintains  within  the  .  ure  to  conform.  As  this  fact  became  more  and  more 
Prussian  union,  with  immense*  force  and  success,  the  po-  '  manifest,  the  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  forms  of  the 
sition  of  distuictive  I^theranism.     This  tendency  sep-   agenda  into  harmony  with  the  better  elements  which 


arated  itself  from  the  orthodoxy  which  bore  the  tinge 
of  pietism,  and  from  the  mediating  theology,  especially 
in  the  work  of  inner  missions  (q.  v.),  with  which  it  re- 
fused to  co-operate,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
cburchly.  In  the  Prussian  Church  it  opposed  itself  to 
the  regulations  of  the  congregations,  ami  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  Church.     In  the  department  of  mis- 


still  survived  in  the  congr(>gations;  yet,  after  all  that 
could  be  done  in  this  way,  the  result  was  iro|)erfeci  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  conse()uence  of  this,  in  the  most  re- 
cent period,  a  still  closer  approximation  has  In-en  made 
in  Prussia  to  the  original  Lutheran  ritual.  One  set  of 
influential  thinkers,  as  Hofiing  and  Kliefoth,  a>ntended 
for  an  unconditional  repristination  of  the  worship  of  the 


uona  to  the  heathen  (the  term  foreign  missions  has  i  Reformation  time.     Others  held  that  various  changes 


ceased  to  answer,  since  it  has  become  the  fashion  for 
one  set  of  Christians  to  establish  missions  for  the  con- 


were  neces*arv  to  a<liusc  what  was  fumishe<l  bv  the  his- 
tory  in  ('hurch  worship  with  the  well-groundetl  views  of 


vennoa  of  another  set),  the  revised  New  Lutheraniam    the  present  and  the  actual  needs  of  the  i*ongn>gatiou8. 

V.-0  o 
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The  "agenda**  became  a  source  of  special  trouble  in 
the  controverey  between  the  Unionists  and  the  **01d 
Lutherans.'*  The  contest  on  the  agenda  raged  particu- 
larly severe  in  Silesia.  Among  the  most  active  par- 
ticipants in  this  struggle  were  the  pastors  Scheibel,  hf.r- 
ger,  Wehrhahn,  and  Kellner,  at  Honigem.  A  pacilic 
rvyal  order  of  Feb.  28, 1834,  in  regard  to  the  continued 
force  of  the  confessions,  accomplished  little.     Nor  was 


of  iipologies  in  varioas  degrees,  and  final  excommimicft- 
tion.  The  Church  service  is  conducted  according  to  the 
agenda  which  have  been  in  use ;  the  preaching  on  free 
texts  requires  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  the  High 
Consistory;  the  Lord's  Supper  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
chief  service.  The  Lutherans  are  not  obliged  to  send 
their  children  to  the  United  schools.  Thus  the  Luther- 
an Church  in  Prussia  obtained  a  definite  independent 


the  conflict  allayed  by  the  rescript  of  the  Consistory  of  |  foundation.     In  1847  the  High  Consbtor}'  had  in  its 


Breslau,  May  15, 1834,  which  demanded  that  the  clergy 
who  had  not  acceded  to  the  Union  should  use  the  revised 


care  twenty-one  congregations  recognised  by  the  state, 
and  numbering  about  nineteen  thousand  souls.     Of 


agenda  of  1829.  and  forbade  any  public  attacks  upon  the  i  these  the  largest  proportion  M'as  in  Silesia — ten  congre- 
Union.  In  consequence  of  infraction  of  these  orders  i  gations,  with  8400  members.  The  smallest  proportion 
the  ofTenduig  clergymen  were  suspended  (1834).  In  was  in  Westphalia  and  in  the  Rhine  IVovinces.  In 
Honigem  the  military  were  calle<l  in  to  force  open  the  addition  to  these  Separate  Lutherans  there  was  an  iro- 
Church  for  the  introduction  of  the  State-Union  service  '  mense  number  of  Lutherans  who,  in  consequence  of  con- 
(Dec  24, 1834).  Similar  disturbances  arose  in  Halle  in  '  cessions  guaranteed  by  the  government,  remained  in  the 
connection  with  Guericke,  professor  in  the  university,  |  State  Church.  Outride  of  Prussia,  a  Lutheran  move- 
who  was  removed  by  the  government  in  1836.  But  |  ment  was  felt  in  Nassau  in  1846,  in  which  Brunn  of 
this  opposition  element  was  n(»t  to  be  seduced  by  flat-  Sieeten,  near  Hunkel,  was  leader.  The  government  and 
tery  nor  territied  by  force.  In  a  synod  held  at  Breslau  ',  the  deputies  declined  to  authorize  the  formation  of  a 
in  1885  they  had  resolved  to  exhaust  all  legal  measures  '  se|)arate  Lutheran  commission.  The  connection  be- 
to  secure  for  themselves  purity,  inde{)endence,  and  in-  I  tween  the  Lutherans  was  strengthened  by  the  press  and 
tegrity  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  constitution.  Mission-  j  by  conventions.  Their  literary'  organs  were  the  Zeif- 
ary  preachers  travelled  fn)m  place  to  place,  administer-  |  nchri/i  fur  Lutherische  Tkeotoffie,  edited  by  Rudelbach 
ing  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup|)er.  In  Berlin  and  and  Guericke;  the  Xtitschnf^Jvr  Protfttan/Mmus  und 
Erfurt  new  congn>gations  were  formed.  In  the  Mark  |  Kirche,  edited  by  Ilarless  and  others;  and  various  pop- 
and  in  Silesia  a  special  apostolical  Chun^h  constitution  ular  pericHlicals,  such  as  tlie  Pilger  aus  Sack»en^  the 
was  adopted.  Among  the  decided  Lutherans,  however, '  iSV/ffn/fr/7j(6/<;r/,  and  others.  Conventions  were  held  at 
there  were  two  tendencies.  The  stricter  tendency  de-  i  Berlin,  Triglaff,  and  Gnadau.  The  Lutheran  l^onfer- 
manded  a  complete  separation  from  the  State  Church. ,  ence  in  Ix>i|isic  heJd  its  first  session  in  1843.  With  the 
The  relatively  more  moderate  party,  with  which  (iuer-  i  great  political  movement  of  1848  the  interests  of  the 
icke  stood,  desired  to  carr}-  out  their  Lutheran  convic-  '  Positive  Lutherans  entered  on  a  new  lera.  Of  the 
tioiis  within  the  State  Church  as  far  as  the  legal  con-  I  urgent  demands  made  at  that  time  for  the  sef^aration 
cessions  allowed  them  to  do  so.  These  troubles  matured  I  of  Church  and  State,  they  took  advantage  especially 
a  purpose  in  thousands  of  the  oppressed  confessors  of  the  j  in  their  struggle  against  the  Union  established  by  the 
faith  to  leave  their  native  land  for  I'onscience  sake.  In  ,  State  Church.  Meanwhile  the  difference  of  conviction 
spite  of  various  conceitsions  on  the  part  of  the  govern-  I  between  the  Lutherans  within  the  Union  and  those  M^p- 
ment,  a  great  emigration  to  Australia  took  place  under  |  arated  from  it  was  not  completely  removed.  The  Sep- 
the  leadership  of  KaveL  To  these  **  pilgrim  fathers"  of  |  arate  Lutherans  urged  the  imfio8Ribility  of  a  Lutheran 
our  day  were  added  many  from  Saxony,  led  by  Stephan,  ,  clei^y man's  remaining  with  good  conscience  in  the 
and  from  WUrtemberg  and  the  Wupperthal.  Fn)m  '  Uni<in.  The  Lutherans  who  did  not  withdraw  from 
1888,  and  especially  after  the  advent  of  Frederick  Wil-  !  the  government  Church  nevertheless  began  to  come 
Ham  IV  to  the  thmne  of  Prussia  (1840),  the  tone  of  the  !  into  closer  association  under  the  leadership  of  Giischei. 


goveniment  towards  the  Lutherans  became  milder. 

VI.  ^* Separate  Lutheramy — A  royal  general  concession 
was  issued  July  23,  1845,  for  the  relief  of  those  Luther- 
ans who  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  State  **•  Evan- 
gelical" (]Ihurch.  They  were  granted  the  right  to  form 
congregations  of  their  own,  and  to  have  them  united 
under  a  common  direction,  which  was  not  to  lie  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  State  Church.  The  congregation, 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  state  to  its  forma- 
tion, could  call  pastors,  whose  vocation  was  to  be  con- 


Stahl,  Heubner,  and  Schmieden    Their  views  and  claims 
were  supported  by  Hengstenberg's  Kirrhemeitvnf,  and 
by  provincial  associations  in  Saxony,  Pomerania,  Sile- 
sia, and  Posen.     They  agreed,  at  a  meeting  in  Witten- 
berg, in  September,  1849,  on  the  following  principle:*  - 
"  We  stand  upon  the  Confession  of  the  Evangelical  Li»- 


theran  Church;  our  congregations  have  never  jusrlv'^=^ 
ceased  to  be  Lutheran  congregations;  we  demand  tt^  ^"^ 
recognititm  and  adherence  to  the  Lutheran  Confemi&J*'^  ' 
in  worship,  the  onler  of  the  congregation,  and  (^ur«.^  "^ 
firmed  by  the  Direction,  and  who  were  to  be  ordained  '  government ;  firt>t  of  all  is  to  be  insisted  on  the  freeia 
by  ordained  ministers.  The  baptisms,  ccmtirmations,  |  of  the  altar  service  from  every  thing  that  is  dubious, ». 
proclamation  of  the  bans,  and  marriages  of  these  clerg\'-  j  the  givhig  of  the  stamp  of  the  Confession  to  the  enc^ 
men  were  acknowledged  in  law,  and  their  Church  regis-  ,  ser\'ice;  furthermore,  there  should  be  in  the  gove 
ters  were  to  be  received  in  evidence.  Their  obligation  I  ment  of  the  Church  a  management  which  woidd  g^ 
as  regarded  the  taxes  and  burdens  of  the  parochial  con-  i  security  to  confessional  independence  ;  finally, 
nection  was  to  be  determined  by  the  common  law.  should  be  a  guarantee  of  Lutheran  principles  in  the  c^ 
Under  thexe  provisions  the  Lutherans  constituted  a'stitution  of  the  congregations.**  'These  aims  they 
High  Consistory  in  18-11  under  the  presidency  of  pro-  i  not,  however,  propose  to  s^'ure  by  separation,  but- 
fessor  Iluschke.  This  official  board  is  the  supreme  ec-  contending  within  the  State  Church  for  the  right  jl^  < 
clesiastical  authority  for  the  Lutherans  in  Prussia.  It  |  the  Lutheran  C7hurch  in  the  districts  belonging  t^i:^  ' 
(ronsists  of  four  regular  members;  it  is  controlled  by  the  This  decision  rendered  more  bitter  the  feeling  of  a.^  i  -*** 
Synod,  and  has  charge  of  the  purity  of  the  Church  in    ation  Ixaween  the  Lutherans  who  rennained  in  *^< 

State  Church  an<l  those  who  separated  from  it.    Ib^      .ad- 
dition to  these  internal  controversies,  there  arose*     -«*  '*■*> 
differences  with  the  civil  government  of  the  Cb  xMwr~*'h, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Lutherans  within  the  fc?^  -^'^ 
Church.     These  differences  were  caused  ftartly  b^"    "*  '*«* 
ual,  of  the  decisions  in  ecclesiastical  cases,  and  of  cen-  |  establishment  of  the  High  Consistory  in  1860,  and  p**^  ^h' 
Bures,  the  calling  of  synods,  and  similar  niatt<>rs.     The  ,  by  the  proposed  Evangelical  Order  of  Congrcgatic  "^^^'s 
clergy  are  su[)p<)rted  by  a  tixed  salary*,  and  by  perqui-  i  which  was  opposes!  on  the  ground  that  the  C-onfes^  -^*'ii 
sites.    The  proccssei*  of  Church  discipline  are  monition,  i  was  not  sufficiently  secured.     The  High  Consiston*      -^J" 
t(>mporary  exclusion  from  the  communion,  the  making   tempted  to  meet  the  <^po6iti<Mi,  and  to  bannoi.uK  fc 


doctrine  and  life,  of  the  reception  of  new  congregations, 
the  regulation  of  the  parochial  relations,  and  the  ap- 
pointments of  clergymen ;  to  it  is  committed  the  deci- 
sion in  complaints  made  by  the  officials  of  the  churches 
and  of  the  higher  schools.     It  has  oversight  of  the  rit- 
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ings  by  various  concessions ;  but,  with  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  need  and  of  right,  the  Luthenuis  constant- 
ly rose  in  their  demands.  They  asked  for  the  abolition 
of  the  mixed  boanls,  the  institution  of  exclusively  Lu- 
theran faculties,  the  return  of  the  Church  property,  and 
for  other  changeit  liN)king  in  the  same  general  direction. 
The  result  finally  was  the  issue  of  a  cabinet  order  of 
July  12,  185.%  which  showed  that  the  king,  Frederick 
William  IV,  was  determined  to  make  no  further  conces- 
sions. The  stricter  Lutherans  had  shown  themselves 
unwilling  to  co-operate  in  various  movements  of  the 
time.  Thus  had  they  dcclinc4l  to  co-o|)erate  in  the  plan 
of  the  Inner  Missions  (1849),  and  opp«»8ed  the  confeder- 
ation of  churches  proposed  at  the  Church  Diet  at  Wit- 
tenl>erg  in  1849.  In  other  lands  the  struggles  of  the 
Luthexan  Church  for  truth  and  right  continued.  The 
University  of  Erlangen  was  the  centre  of  the  struggle 
in  liavaria,  and  Ilarless,  the  president  of  the  High  Con- 
sistory, one  of  its  great  supports,  liut  at  the  General 
Synod  at  Anspach,  in  eonse(j[uence  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  congregations,  the  stricter  Lutheran  views 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  regard  to  creed,  Church  gov- 
ernment, changes  in  the  liturgy,  confession,  and  (Church 
discipline^  Here  also  anise  the  stricter  party,  with 
the  pastors  Lohe  and  Wacheren,  which  took  ground 
against  fellowship  at  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  re- 
formed, and  favored  separation  from  the  State  Chturch. 
This  i>arty  was  resisted  by  the  High  Consistory.  In 
Na<4sau,  the  two  Ilesses,  Hanover,  and  the  Saxon  duch- 
ies, the  stricter  Lutheranism  had  adherents.  As  a  rule, 
the  mission  festivals  were  their  centres  of  union.  In 
liailen,  under  pastor  Eichhom  as  leader,  the  conflict  with 
the  government  resulted  in  a  legal  separation  from  the 
State  Church  in  185G.  In  Saxony,  especially  about 
Schonburg,  the  stricter  Lutheran  clergy  were  numerous. 
The  emigration  of  Stephan  injure<l  the  cause  very  much 
in  the  general  estimation.  During  these  public  move- 
ments various  questions  of  pnifound  interest  in  scicntiflc 
theology  were  discussed  by  the  great  divines  in  the  Lu- 
theran Churcli.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
(Us<.*ussions  was,  1.  that  between  HulTmaiui  in  Krlangen 
and  Philippi  in  Host^ick  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  2,  the  controversy  in  Mecklenburg,  which  result- 
ed in  the  deposition  of  pn)fessor  Baumgarteii  in  1858. 
A  convention  of  clergymen  and  laymen  at  Hotheiimoor 
in  1858  represented  the  strictest  Lutheranism,  of  which 
Kliefoth  had  been  the  enpecial  promoter.  See  F.  J. 
Stahl,  fHe  Lutherische  Kirche  u,  die  Union  (BerL  1859). 
(C  P.  K.) 

LUTHERANS  INT  AMERIC.V.  L  AVir/y  I/isfortj,-^ 
The  celebrated  German  divine.  Dr.  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg  (q.  v.),  is  generally  and  justly  recognised 
as  the  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  He 
arrived  in  this  country'  in  1742.  Long  previous  to  his 
coming,  however,  the  Lutherans  had  gained  a  footing 
here.  Adherents  of  the  Church  of  the  great  (rerman 
reformer  first  came  to  these  shores  of  the  West  from 
Holland  in  1621.  In  consequence  of  the  severe  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1G18-19),  the  stay 
of  non-Calvinists  had  l)een  made  uncomfortable  in  the 
mother  country,  and  with  the  first  Dutch  settlers  in  the 
province  of  New  Amstenlam  (now  New  York)  came 
several  Lutheran  immigrants,  seeking  here  a  home,  and 
a  place  to  worship  (iod  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience.  They  had  come,  however,  without  a  shep- 
heni,  and  for  years  were  dependent  upon  lay  siiper>'ision 
and  instruction.  The  tirst  Lutheran  communicants  who 
brought  thither  one  to  minister  unto  them  came  fn»m 
Sweden  in  I6H8,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  Delaware 
Bay,  where  now  stands  the  thriving  city  of  Wilmington. 
For  many  years  the  Swedish  Ijutherans  only  were  fa- 
vored with  ministerial  care.  The  first  to  perform  this 
duty  was  Keorus  Torkillus  (died  in  1043),  whose  sui*- 
ccssor,  John  Campanius,  "a  man  of  enlightened  zeal, 
deeply  interested  in  his  work,  and  buniing  with  a  strong 
deaire  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  aborigi- 

,**  was  the  first  to  publish  in  this  country  Luther's 


Smaller  Catechism,  and  first  to  furnish  it  to  the  Red  Man 
in  his  own  vernacular — "  perhaps  the  first  work  ever  ren- 
dered into  the  Indian  language,  and  the  Swedes  most 
probably  were  the  first  missionaries  among  the  Imlians  in 
this  country."  Strangely  enough,  the  Swedes  were  also 
the  first  to  fall  awav  from  their  mother  Church  and  enter^ 

w 

into  communion  with  those  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church — a  result  due,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  want  of  complete  organization,  as  we  shall  see  below. 

Dr.  MlUdenberg,  as  we  have  noted  above,  was  of  the 
German  Church,  and,  though  his  labors  were  mainly 
confined  to  those  of  his  owu  nationality,  the  influence 
of  this  man  of  (iod  extended  over  all  Lutherans  in  the 
states,  and  caused  them  to  be  *'  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind,"  and  to  keep  **  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace."  The  first  (ierman  Lutherans  precedeil  the 
doctor  ver}*  nearly  one  hundred  years.  He  himself,  as 
we  have  seen,  came  hither  in  1742;  the  first  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  faith  reached  these  shores  in  1644. 
They  came  in  company  with  the  Dutch,  and,  like  the 
latter,  for  a  long  time  depended  on  lay  instruction.  By 
1653  they  had  increased  in  strength  sufliciently  to  seek 
the  8er>'ices  of  a  preat'her,  but  in  vain  tliey  directed  a 
petition  to  the  Dutch  Directory  to  secure  permission  for 
sucli  a  step.  In  1064,  finally,  the  miich-coveted  privi- 
lege came  to  them  from  the  English  authorities,  who, 
immediately  upon  their  acquisition  of  this  territory, 
granted  the  Lutherans  religious  liberty.  The  first  to 
preach  to  the  German  Lutherans  in  their  own  vernacu- 
lar was  Jacob  Fabricius,  who  reached  this  country  in 
1669.  The  first  house  of  worship,  however,  they  enjoyed 
two  years  later  (1071);  but  they  were  deprived  of  it  by 
the  Dutch  in  1073.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1703  (on  the 
south-west  comer  of  Broadway  and  Rect or  Street ).  The 
Lutherans  enjoyed  a  decided  accession  in  1710,  when 
four  thousand  Germans,  the  victims  of  civil  oppression 
and  religious  persecution,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to 
England  under  the  patronage  of  queen  Anne,  came  to 
the  pronnces  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  South 
C^arolina.  (Quickly  others  followed,  until  in  1717  their 
Urge  numbers  began  to  excite  the  serious  apprehension 
of  the  civil  authorities.  In  Peimsylvauia  the  govern- 
ment actually  felt  it  its  duty  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  "  I'rovincial  Council"  to  the  fact  **  that  large  num- 
bers of  foreigners  from  Germany,  strangers  to  our  lan- 
guage and  constitution,  had  lately  been  imported  into 
the  province."  AH  these  people  had  come  without  their 
ministers,  and  so  it  happened  that,  by  settling  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  South  Carolina,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
regular  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary,  and  dependent 
for  religious  instruction  upon  those  of  their  o^n  number 
best  informed  "  in  heavenly  things."  A  colony  of  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  refugees  from  civil  oppn'ssion  and  Rom- 
ish intolerance  at  Salsburg,  was  founded  under  better 
auspices  in  Georgia  in  1734.  Their  pastors  were  John 
Martin  Bolzius  and  Israel  Christian  Gn>nau.  In  the 
following  year  they  received  large  accessions  from  the 
mother  country,  and  by  the  time  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's 
arrival  the  Lutherans  of  (;e<»rgia  formed  quite  a  consid- 
erable Christian  band  (over  1200  of  them).  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  these  I^therans  exerted  a  very  salutary  uiflu- 
ence  on  the  piety  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 

As  early  as  1733,  the  (ierman  Lutherans  of  Philadel- 
phia and  other  places  had  sent  urgent  petitions  for 
ministerial  help  and  |)ecuniary  aid  to  the  Lutherans  of 
England  and  of  the  mother  country.  At  Halle,  where 
now  flourished  the  pious  Aug.  Hermann  Francke.  their 
prayers  were  heard,  and  by  the  undring  exertions  of 
the  founder  of  the  '*  Halle  Oqihan  Asylum,"  the  future 
founder  and  leader  of  American  Lutheranism  was  in- 
duced to  leave  his  native  land,  and  *^  to  relieve,"  among 
his  brethren  of  the  faith  and  fellow-count r}'men  who 
had  sought  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  America,  *'  the  spir- 
itual destitution  that  prevailed,  to  gather  together  the 
lost  shoef »,  and  to  preach  to  them  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel." With  the  year  1742,  therefore,  o|>ens  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America— tb« 
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epoch  in  which  it  assumed  organic  form.  No  man 
could  have  been  more  eminently  titled  than  was  H.  M. 
Muhlenberg  for  the  mission  to  be  accomplished.  **  He 
possessed  piety,  learning,  experience,  skill,  industry,  and 
perseverance."  He  was,  moreover,  "deeply  interested 
in  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  du- 
ties, and  the  condition  in  which  he  left  the  Church  at 
the  time  uf  his  decease."  When  he  came  there  was  an 
absence  of  all  organization.  It  is  true  the  Sweditih 
brethren  gave  assistance  to  their  (>erman  brethren  free- 
ly and  cheerfully,  but  this  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Lutheranism.  Muhlenberg  saw 
this  clearly,  and  he  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  task 
of  effecting  an  organic  union  of  (verman  Lutherans  at 
least.  The  greatest  olistacle  he  fuund  in  the  want  of 
preachers  and  of  houses  of  worship ;  but  he  was  not  in 
the  least  discomtited  by  this  jejuneness  of  his  beloved 
Church.  His  influence  at  home  was  that  of  a  pious  and 
devoted  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  he  soon  drew  a  number 
of  his  former  associates  and  friends  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  so  that  by  1748,  only  six  years  after  his  landing 
on  these  shores,  he  was  enabled  to  call  around  him  the 
strongest  and  ablest  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  min- 
istfy  in  America,  to  counsel  together  and  form  a  s\MU>d. 
The  Swedes  had  contented  themselves  with  the  election 
of  one  of  their  own  number  as  provost  (q.  v.),  to  preside 
over  them  and  act  as  their  representative  before  the  coun- 
try. Muhlenberg,  however,  desired  stricter  conform- 
ity to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  mother  Church, 
and,  as  the  fate  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  after- 
wards showed,  his  course  proved  to  be  the  only  safe  way 
towards  a  peri)etuation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. The  men  who  joined  Muhlenberg  in  the  convention 
at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  14, 1748,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing the  first  Lutheran  synod  in  America,  were  Brunn- 
holtz,  Handschuh,  and  Hartwig,  of  the  German,  and 
Sandin  and  Naesman,  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church. 
It  was  by  this  body  that  the  first  German  Lutheran  was 
regularly  set  apart  in  this  country  to  the  work  of  the 
ministr>'.  His  name  was  John  Nicholas  Kurtz.  He  was 
not,  however,  the  first  Lutheran  minister  ordained  hero. 
As  early  as  1701,Falkner,  a  student  of  divinity,  was  or- 
dained by  the  Swedish  ministers  Kudman,  Bjork,  and 
Auren,  to  labor  in  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church ;  quite 
an  eventful  act,  also,  because  it  set  aside  forever  the 
supposition  that  the  Swedish  Lutherans  received  the 
doctrine  of  the  episcopacy  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
taught  in  the  Anglican  Church.  After  1748  the  synod 
met  regularly  each  year,  and  these  meetings  "  were  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  results.  Thev  not  onlv 
advanced  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  but  the  hands 
of  the  brethren  were  strengthened,  and  their  hearts  en- 
couraged. They  promoted  kind  feeling,  and  formed  a 
bond  of  union  among  the  churches."  In  1765  a  private 
theological  seminary  was  started,  under  the  care  of  Drs. 
Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  and  in  1787  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  established  Franklin  College,  **  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  the  Germans  of  the  commonwealth,  a«(  an 
acknowledgment  of  services  by  them  rendered  to  the 
state,  and  in  consideration  of  their  industr}',  economy, 
and  public  virtues."  There  were,  in  the  year  of  Muh- 
lenberg's arrival  in  this  country,  in  Pennsylvania  alone, 
1 10,000  Germans,  and  of  these  about  two  thir<ls  were  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  One  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
Muhlenberg — Henry  Ernest — at  this  time  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  honored  with 
the  distinction  of  first  president  of  this  now  widely  cel- 
ebrated institution  of  learning.  In  1791  the  Lutheran 
Church  received  further  recognition  for  its  services  to 
education  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  the  gift 
of  5000  acres  of  land  ''  to  the  free-schools  of  the  Luther- 
an Church  in  Philadelphia,"  the  centre  of  Dr.  Henry 
Melchior  MUhlenbergK  labors. 

During  the  Kevolutionary  days  the  Lutherans  acted 
the  part  of  patriots  and  Christians ;  many  of  their  num- 
ber came  forward  in  defence  of  the  country  of  their 


adoption.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  among  others,  had  two  sons 
in  the  army ;  one  of  them  exchanged  the  gown  for  the 
colonel's  uniform.  In  consequence  of  this  identification 
of  the  Lutherans  with  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
the  English  came  to  dislike  them  greatly,  and  many 
were  the  sufferings  and  deprivations  to  which  they  were 
subjected ;  several  of  their  churches  were  burned  or  des- 
ecrated, and  all  manner  of  oppression  was  visited  upon 
them.  The  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  however, 
left  them,  if  anything,  gainers  in  the  struggle.  Aside 
fntm  the  liberal  donations  which  thev  received  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  as  we  have  seen  above,  they  received  large  ac- 
cessions from  the  verv  ranks  of  their  enemies.  Manv 
of  the  German  soldiers  who,  by  the  ignominious  treaty 
of  the  English  with  the  Hessians,  had  been  brought  to 
this  country*  to  exterminate  the  love  of  freedom,  at  the 
close  of  hostilities  concluded  to  remain  this  side  the  At- 
lantic, and  became  valuable  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  Out  of  5723  soldiers  that  had  come 
here  from  Brunswick,  1200,  with  seven  officers  and  their 
chaplain,  at  one  time  entered  the  fold  of  American  Lu- 
theranism. Of  the  Hessians,  also,  some  7000  remaine«l 
to  swell  the  number  of  adherents  to  the  Church  of  the 
great  German  reformer. 

Not  so  auspicious  was  the  outlook  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  On  ()ctol)er  7, 1787,  the  patriarch 
and  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  de- 
parted this  life,  and  the  Church  was  bereft  of  its  great 
stronghold.  There  had  been  slowly  growing,  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  American  independence,  a  decided 
preference  for  the  introduction  of  the  English  language 
into  the  exercises  of  public  worship.  The  older  an<l 
more  conservative  portion  of  the  Church  contended  for 
the  use  of  the  language  which  the  great  reformer  had  so 
much  embellished  and  invigorated,  and  of  which  he  was 
really  the  second  father.  Some  of  the  Germans  even 
l>elieved  that  their  language  might  actually  be  made 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  thus  the  proposition 
of  the  younger  and  Americanized  portion  for  the  use  of 
the  English  proved  an  occasion  of  discord  and  aliena- 
tion, '*  resulted  in  serious  injury  to  the  Church,  and  al- 
moift  caused  its  total  ruin.  .  .  .  Thousands  abandoned 
their  parental  communion,  and  sought  a  home  among 
other  denominations,  because  their  children  did  not  un- 
derstand the  German,  while  many  who  remained,  be- 
cause of  their  limited  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
h>st  all  interest  in  the  services,  and  became  careless  in 
their  attendance  on  the  ministrations  of  the  aaoctuaiy." 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  had  counselled  due  consideration  of  the 
wants  of  this  young  and  growing  element,  and  frequent- 
ly himself  preached  in  English ;  but,  his  tongue  once 
silent,  the  conser\'ative  element  impolidcally  gloried  in 
its  wisdom  (comp.  here  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker's  A  m.  Lvtk. 
Ch,  [5ih  edit,  Philad.  1852, 12mo],  p.  27-29).  The  fim 
Lutheran  Church  in  which  the  English  was  exclusively 
used  was  not  built  until  1809,  and  it  remained  for  many 
years  the  only  one  to  represent  the  English-speaking 
element  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Efforts  tor  more  com- 
plete and  effectual  organization  were  made  in  New  York 
State  in  1785  bv  the  establishment  of  the  New  York 
Svnod;  hitherto  the  Pennsvlvania  Svnod  was  the  onlv 

•  ■  •  •  * 

viifiisfenum  (q.  v.)  in  existence.  In  1803  a  synod  mss 
oi^nized  in  North  Carolina:  in  1819, in  Ohio;  in  iXiO, 
both  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  1816  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  Church  also  received  now 
strength  by  the  founding  of  a  theological  seminary  at 
Hartwick,  N.  Y. — tho  first  public  training-school  of  the 
American  Lutherans  for  young  men  prospecting  the  holy 
office  of  the  ministr}'.  An  asylum  for  orphans  the  Lu- 
theran Church  had  founded  as  early  as  1749.  in  the 
midst  of  the  thri\'ing  colonists  at  Ebenezer,  in  Georgia. 
It  was  widely  known  as  the  ^'Salzbnrger  Waiaenhaus," 
and  is  said  to  have  received  no  little  encouragement 
from  Whitefield. 

II.  Organizution  of  the  Gfwral  Sjfwod  of  Atneritnn 
Ltithernns.— The  neetl  of  a  central  bond  of  union  for  the 
different  synods  extending  over  a  temtoiy  so  vast  m 
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that  of  the  Unitcnl  Stateit  gave  rise  in  1820  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  *•  general  syninl" — "  a  starting-place  and  a 
central  radiating  point  of  improvement  in  the  Church." 
There  were  at  this  time  170  ministers  connected  with 
the  Lutherans,  and  85,000  communicants  in  the  Luther- 
an connection.  Of  these,  185  preachers  and  33,000  com- 
municants were  represented  at  the  meeting  which,  Oct. 
2*2, 1820,  forme<l  the  < General  Svn<»d.  The  constantlv  in- 
creasing  influx  of  European  Lutherans  fre<iuent1y  gave 
rise  to  the  manifestation  of  the  mtjst  diverse  opinions  on 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and,  in  consequence,  to  many  con- 
troversies, first  of  a  milder,  and  gradually  of  a  more  dc- 
cide<l  character,  until  a  schism  became  inevitable.  Even 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  our  civil  war  there  had  been 
frequent  secessions  of  several  of  the  synods  from  the 
general  body,  but  the  strife  of  18«jl-65  gave  a  more  de- 
cided influence  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  rival 
bodies  by  the  side  of  the  *'  (ieneral  Synod."  The  first  to 
establish  themselves  independently  were  the  Southern 
Lutherans,  who  instituted  a  "  Southern  (ieneral  Synod," 
later  known  as  the  "  (ieneral  Svnod  of  North  America," 
and  now  (1872)  embracing  5  synods,  92  ministers,  175 
churches,  and  13.457  communicants. 

A  more  serious  division  wa»,  however,  preparing,  on 
doctrinal  grounds,  in  the  Northern  synods.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  (ireneral  Synod  did  not  make  meml)er- 
ship  dependent  upon  an  adhesion  to  the  letter  of  the 
"Augsburg  O>nfession"  of  loJJO,  the  great  standard  of 
faith  of  the  earlv  Lutheran  Church.  While  heartilv 
indorsing  the  Augifburg  Confcssidn  as  the  most  import 
tant  historical  document  as  regards  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  constitution  aimed  to  secure  to  all  Luther- 
ans the  liberty  of  rejecting  some  utterances  of  that  con- 
fession which  had  early  been  discarded  by  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  followers  of  I«uther  as  unevangeli- 
cal  and  semi-papaL  This  feature  was  obnoxious  to  the 
strict  Lutheran  party,  which  wished  Lutheranism  to  re- 
main for  all  time  to  come  as  defined  by  the  Augsburg 
Confession  of  l.MiO.  and  which  desired  to  bring  back  Xhv. 
whole  Lutheran  Chiirrh  of  the  United  States  to  this 
po'n*. 

HI.  Orfffinizafion  of  the  ''General  Council^ —  The 
party  dlflffrences.  after  creating  frequent  disturbances  at 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Synod,  led  to  an  open  rup- 
ture in  186^1,  when  the  Franckean  Syuo<l,  a  New  York 
State  body,  which  was  regarded  by  the  (Confessional  Lu- 
therans as  positively  un^buri'hly  and  heretical,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  General  Synod.     In  consequence  of  this 
ajt.  the  oldest  svnod,  that  of  Pennsvlvania.  withdrew 
from  the  On  vent  ion.    At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral SvniKl,  in  18(W.  the  Pennsvlvauia  Svnml  was  con- 
sequent ly  declared  by  the  president  and  a  majority  of 
the  (lelegates  out  of  practical  connection  with  the  (ien- 
eral Synod.     In  reply  to  this  dwision,  the  Pennsylva- 
nians  called  on  all  Lutherans  adhering  to  the  letter  of 
the  Augsburg  C^mfession  of  1530  to  organize  upon  this 
basis  a  new  and  genuine  Lutheran  Chunrh.     The  call 
was  responded  to  by  a  niimljer  of  synods  hitherto  con- 
nected with  the  (ieneral  Svufnl,  an<l  also  hv  some  inde- 
pemlent  s\aiods,  and  a  preliminary  convention  was  held 
in  D?cember,  186fi,  at  Heading,  Pa.    This  meeting  drew 
up  a  constitution,  ami  provided  for  the  convention  of 
the  first  *•( ieneral  Oiuncil"  of  the  new  organization  as 
soon  08  the  constitution  should  be  adopted  by  ten  syn- 
ods.   Tnc  preliminaries  having  been  complii'd  with,  the 
'•General  Council"  met  at  F«>rt  Wayne  Nov.  20.  1867. 
Twelve  synods,  representing  140,000  communicants,  a 
iarger  number  than  the  combined  membership  of  the 
two  other  organizations — th<'  "(ieneral  Syno(r  and  the 
^Southern  "(ieneral  Syn(Kl  of  North  Ameri<'a"— togeth- 
er, were  iii  attendance.     A  resolution  was  passed  invit- 
-ing  those  only  "who  are  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  with 
•js,  as  act  forth  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  this  (ien- 
^^ral  Council,"  as  "visiting  brethren,"  making  this  body 
crllstinctively  Confessional  in  the  character  of  its  Luther- 
nism.     The  last  Convention  of  the  '•  (ieneral  Council," 
eld  at  KochesUr,  New  York,  in  November,  1871,  waa 


i  presided  over  by  Dr.  Chas.  P.  Krauth,  of  Philadelphia. 
I  At  this  meeting  there  were  only  nine  synods,  represent- 
ing 511  ministers,  971  congregations,  and  141,875  com- 
'  municants.  Two  other  syntNls— the  Danish- Norwegian 
\  August  ana  Synod  and  the  Indiana  Syno<l  —  had,  how- 
I  ever,  announced  their  intention  to  join  the  "Council." 
I  A  meeting  is  now  (Nov.,  1872)  in  progress  at  Akron, 
'  Ohio.  Its  pntceedings  will  have  to  be  given  in  the  Ajh 
,  |>endix  volume. 

IV.  MocemeiU  fotrards  the  Formation  of  a  General 
Conference, — The  tendency  of  a  majority.of  the  Amer- 
ican churches  towards  ecclesiasticad  union  has  of  late 
made  an  impression  also  on  the  Lutheran  communicants, 
and  there  is  now  in  progress  a  movement  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  new  body,  to  be  called  the  "  General  Confer- 
ence," with  the  avowed  object  of  making  it "  the  organ- 
ization of  a  general  Lutheran  body,  on  the  basis  of  the 
unqualified  reception  of  all  the  symbolical  books  as  a 
bond  of  luiion  l>etween  all  Lutheran  synods  in  America." 
This  movement  was  started  several  years  ago,  mainly 
by  the  independent  synods  (sec  for  list,  V.  Statulics). 
At  the  meeting  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Nov.  14, 
1871,  about  60  members  were  present,  representing  most 
of  the  independent  synods.  The  reports  of  the  meeting 
for  final  organization,  which  was  to  be  held  in  3Iilwau- 
kee.  Wis.,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  1872,  have 
not  yet  come  to  our  notice.  If  all  the  six  indei)endent 
synods  have  ado|>ted  the  (Jonstitution  and  joined  the 
"Creneral  (Conference,"  this  iMxiy  is  now  the  strongest 

i  in  the  Lutheran  connection,  its  membership  exceeding 
'  that  of  cither  the  (ieneral  Svnod  or  of  the  (ieneral 
!  ConnciL  (Omp.  Schiiffer,  Karly  J/iM,  oj'thf  [.uthnan 
I  Church  in  America;  Schmucker,  Avter.  I.uth.  Church 

[5th  edition,  Philo.  1852  J ;  and  the  excellent  anide  in 
I  Schem,  Deutxch-Amerikan  Conv.  I^xikon^  vi,  ClH)-704; 

Af'ttfif  to  AVir  Avtfr,  f'ychp.  1871.) 

V.  Statistics, — We  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers 
'  with  the  latest  statistics  of  ihe  Lutheran  ('hun^h  in  the 

United  States  of  America.  The  almanacs  for  1890 
furnish  a  list  of— theidogical  seminaries,  26;  colleges, 
25;  female  seminaries,  11;  academies  37 ;  charitable  in- 
stitutions (orphan  homes,  infirmaries,  hospitals,  etc.),  56; 
Church  boards  and  societies,  27.  The  General  Synod 
embraces — synods,  23 ;  ministers,  979 ;  churches,  1437 ; 
communicants,  151, 404.  The  (ieneral  Council  embrac- 
es—synods,  8;  ministers,  910;  churches,  1552;  commu- 
nicants, 259,801.  The  S(>uthem  (ieneral  Svnod  em- 
braces— synods.  9 ;  ministers,  201 ;  churches,  385 ;  com- 
municants, 37,528.  The  grand  total  is— synods,  58; 
ministers,  4692;  churches,  7948;  communicants,  1,099,- 
868.  The  periodicals  are — English,  48 ;  German,  51 ; 
Norwegian,  16 ;  Swedish,  26. 

Growth  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  StaU§, 
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For  special  local  and  national  statistics  of  the  Lutheran 
Chun-h,  see  Amkkica;  Axhai.t;  Ai'Stria:   Bapkn; 

Bavaiiia;   Bf.ixjii"m:  Roiirmia;  Bkusswick;   Bi:k- 

iMkn;   Cakixtiiia  and  Carnioka;   Dknmark:   Esa- 

I  i.asi);  Franck;  Hks.sk;  Hoi.land;  Hi:xoary;  Ick- 

'  i.ANO:   LirrK;    Lubkck.  Mkcki.knbiro:  Moravia; 

,  Norway:  Oi.DKXBrRo:  Poland:  Prussia;  Ri.ssia; 

I  Saxony;  Silksia:  .Stkirrmark  :  Swkdkn:  Thi:rin- 

I  <i}.\:  Tranmylvama;  CNixKn  Statks;  Wkstphaua; 

'  W  ('  HTKM rkro.    For  Doiasions  of  the  Lutheran  churches, 

'  see  Mi.sHioNS. 

1      On  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  (Church,  compare 

Krauth,  The  Conscrvatire  Rffvrmation  and  its  Theolitffy 

(Phila.  1871, 8 vo),  especially  ch.  iv ;  (iobel,  JHe  rtligUi- 

ten  KigenthdmlichkeUen  <£.  Luth,  u.  rtf,  Kirchen  (1837)- 
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Aagiisti,  Bfiirage  z.  Geschichte  u,  Siatistik  der  Evangel 
Kirche  (IHIW*);  Wiggcre,  St<itiittil:  (1842,  2  vola.) ;  Har- 
nack,  Dif  Luth,  Kirche.  im  Lichte  iL  Gtsch,  (1856) ;  Kah- 
lUBf  (Jertnan  Protestantism  (1856) ;  Seisa,  Kcclesia  Lu- 
therana,  a  brief  Survey  of  the  Evang.  Luth,  Church  ( 1808) ; 
Domer,  Gesch.  der  Protest,  Theologie  (1867);  MuUer  (J. 
T.)i'lHe  symholiachen  BUcher  der  erangeL  Luth,  Kirche 
(Stuttg.  1860,  8vo) ;  Plitt,  Lutheranische  Missionen  (Er- 
langen,  1871, 8vo). 

LUtkemann,  Joachim,  a  Grerman  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Denuniii,  in  Pomerania,  Dec.  15, 1608 ;  studied 
at  Stettin,  and  afterwards  at  the  universities  of  (ircifs- 
Mrald  and  Strasburg ;  then  travelled  through  France  and 
Italy ;  and  was  master  legente  of  the  philosophical  fac- 
ulty of  R«)stock  in  1038,  and  appointed  profesnor  of  met- 
aphysics in  1613.  He  published  at  this  time  several 
philosophical  works,  such  as  his  Lineament  a  corjwris 
pkysici  (Rostock,  1647).  He  also  preache<l  at  the  same 
time,  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  elo- 
quence and  Christian  earnestness.  He  became  involved, 
however,  in  a  quarrel  with  the  strict  orthotlox  party  of 
Mecklenburg,  uplield  by  the  duke,  on  the  (juestion  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  in  his  death.  Llltkemaim  de- 
fended his  views  in  his  Disseiiatio  physico-theohgica  de 
vero  homine,  maintaining  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
isndcd  in  his  death.  He  was  cxpelle<l  for  these  views, 
but  immediately  called  to  Brunswick  as  general  superin- 
tendent and  court  preacher.  Here  he  prepared  in  1051  a 
{School  Discipline,  and  in  1652  a  Church  Discipline,  which 
were  adopted  in  Hmnswick.  He  died  in  1655.  His  most 
important  works  were  devotional,  and  in  this  line  he 
may  be  ranked  next  to  Arndt  and  Muller.  Tlie  princi- 
pal are :  Vorschnutck  d,  gotflichen  Giife.  (Wolfenb.  1643) : 
—  Vom  irdischen  Parodies: — llarfe  auf  zehn  saiten. 
See  P.  Rethmeyer,  Schicksalen,  Schriften  w.  Gahen  LUflce- 
mmm's  (Brunswick) ;  Tholuck*  Akad,  Leben,  part  ii,  p. 
109;  Herzdg, /?«i/- AnryA-A)/).  viii,  536 ;  Hagenbach, //w^ 
ofDoctrineSy  voL  ii,  §  217. 

Lutz,  Johann  Lud^^g  Samuel,  a  distin- 
guished German  theologian,  historian,  and  biographer, 
was  bom  at  Bern  in  1785;  studietl  first  in  his  native 
city,  then  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and  Gottin- 
gen ;  was  in  1812  ap))ointed  professor  of  the  gymna- 
sium, ami  rector  of  the  literary  school  of  Bem ;  in  1824 
became  pastor  of  Wynau,  and  afterwanis  of  Bem;  and 
was  there  in  1833  appointed  pn)fessor  of  exegesis.  He 
died  Sep^  21, 1844.  Among  his  works  the  most  note- 
worthy is  Gesch,  der  Reformation  in  Basel  (Basle,  1814. 
8vo).  His  theological  lectures  were  published  by  RlU- 
schi  and  Ad.  Lutz,  under  the  title  Biblische.  Dogmatik 
und  I/ermtnetitik  (1847  and  1849).  See  Hundeshagen, 
Lvtz^ein  theolor/.CharakterbiUI,  1844;  Neuer Nekrolog  d, 
Deutschen^  voL  xxii ;  Pierer,  L'nivei'sal-l^riktm,  x,  031 ; 
Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog,  Gen,  xxxti,  314.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Lutz  (or  Lucius),  Samuel,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant representatives  of  eariy  pietism  in  Switzerland,  was 
bom  in  1674.  His  father,  the  pious  and  leameil  pastor 
of  Biglen,  was  liis  first  teacher.  Lutz  at  first  turned  his 
attention  espe<*ially  to  mathematics,  the  classics,  and 
Hebrew,  then  to  Church  discipline,  and  fiiuilly  left  all 
these  to  dev(»te  himf^lf  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
Scripture,  and  the  works  of  the  fathers  and  refomiers. 
<»S|iccially  Luther's.  German  pietism  was  then  begin- 
ning to  strike  HMit  in  Switzerland,  in  Kpite  of  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  orthodox  party,  headed  by  the  theologians 
of  IV'me.  To  o|>pose  it,  a  conmiittee  was  a[i|)ointed  to 
take  charge  of  nil  things  piTtaining  to  religion,  and  in 
1099,  by  its  influence,  several  prominent  and  influential 
preachers,  tainte<l  with  pioti.sm,  were  exiled  or  <leprived 
of  their  office,  a  number  of  adhenMit^  of  the  pietist  party 
fined  or  otherwise  punisluMl,  and  several  stringent  laws 
passed  to  secure  the  "uuifomiity  of  faith,  (UM-trine,  and 
worship."  Finally  lx)th  the  citizens  and  clergj'  wert* 
obliged  to  take  the  so-called  oath  of  association — a  sort  of 
Test  Act,  Lutz's  first  and  rather  insignificant  appoint- 
ment as  pastor  was  at  Vverden  in  1703.    Here  he  labored 


faithfully  for  twenty-three  yean,  winning  the  respect 
and  affection  not  only  of  the  German,  among  whom  he 
labored,  but  also  of  the  French  inhabitants.  As  he  was 
accused  of  pietism,  all  attempts  to  secure  more  impor- 
tant appointments,  with  a  view  to  increasing  his  sphere 
of  usefulness,  were  defeated,  in  spite  of  his  reputation  for 
leaming  aiui  eloquence,  until  about  1720,  when  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  Amfoldingen.  In  1788  he  removed 
to  Diessbach,  where  he  died.  May  28, 1750.  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  under  the  title  Wohlriechen- 
der  Strauss  v,9chonen  u.gesunden  HimmelMumen  (Basle, 
1736  and  1756, 2  vols.).  See  Leu,  Schweiz.  Lrxihm^  xii ; 
Haller,  Bibi  d,  Schweizergesch.  ii,  290;  Hurst's  Hagen- 
bach,  C%  Hist,  of  the  \m  and  i9th  Centuries,  i,  191  »q.; 
Herz(»g,  Real-Encgklop,  viii,  621. 

IiUX  Mentis  {the  light  of  the  mind)^  another  name 
for  baptism^  so  called  on  account  of  the  instruction  in 
the  CHiristian  religion  which  was  given  to  the  candi- 
dates for  baptism  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  aa- 
cred  ordinance.— Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Luxury,  a  disposition  of  mind  addicted  to  pleasure, 
riot,  and  superfluities.  Luxury  implies  a  giving  one*8 
self  up  to  pleasure;  voluptuousness,  an  indulgence  in 
the  same  to  excess.  Luxur\'  may  be  further  considered 
as  consisting  in,  l.Vain  and  useless  ex|)enses:  2.  in  a 
parade  beyond  what  people  can  aff(»nl ;  3.  In  affecting 
to  be  above  our  own  rank ;  4.  In  living  in  a  sjdendor 
that  does  not  agree  with  the  public  grjod.  In  order  to 
avoid  it,  we  should  consider  that  it  is  ridiculous,  trouble- 
some, sinful,  and  minous.  See  Robinson's  CUmde,  l,  382 ; 
Ferguson,  Ihi  Society ^  part  vi,  sec  2 ;  Buck,  Theological 
Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Iiuz  (Ileb.  id,  t!l7,  a  nut-bearing  tree,  either  the  al- 
mond or  hazel,  as  in  Gen.  xxx,  37  [but  according  to 
FUrst,  after  Hiller,  sinking,  as  of  a  valley] ;  Sept.  Aoi^ 
^a,but  in  Gen.  xxviii,  19  unites  with  the  preceding  word 
Ov\afjiXovZ)j  the  name  of  two  places. 

1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Canaanitish  city  on  or 
near  the  site  of  Bethel  ( (ien.  xxviii,  19;  xxxv,6;  xlviii, 
3),  on  the  border  of  Benjamin  (J<ish.  xviii,  13) ;  taken 
and  destroyed,  with  all  its  inhabitants  (except  one  fam- 
ily that  had  acted  as  spies),  by  the  descendants  of  Jo- 
seph (Judg.  i,  23).  The  8|K)t  to  which  the  name  of 
Bethel  was  given  appears,  however,  to  have  been  at  a 
little  distance  in  the  environs  of  Luz,  and  they  are  ac- 
cordingly distinguished  in  Josh,  xvi,  2,  although  the 
Heb.  name  of  Ik>thel  eventually  su^ierseded  the  Canaan- 
itish one  Luz;  or  rather,  perhaps,  Luz  was  the  name  of 
a  locality  near  which  Bethel  was  afterwards  built.  The 
form  of  the  name  in  the  Sejit.,  Eusebiiis,  and  the  Vulg. 
seems  to  have  been  derive<1  from  Josh,  xviii,  13,  where 
the  words  Jltlb  rrS"?^  should,  according  to  ordinary 
usage,  be  rendered  *'  to  the  shoulder  of  Ijuzah  ;**  the  ah, 
which  is  the  particle  of  motion  in  Hebrew,  not  l>eing  re- 
(piired  here,  as  it  is  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  verse. 
Other  names  are  found  both  with  and  without  a  similar 
termination,  as  Jotbah,  Jotbathah;  Timnath,  Timnath- 
ah ;  Riblah,  Riblathah.  Laish  and  I^ishah  are  [iniba- 
bly  distinct  places.  Van  de  Velde  is  confident  that  he 
has  recovered  the  site  of  Luz  in  the  modem  mins  called 
Khurbet  el-Lozeh,  one  hour  and  a  half  west  of  Bcth-el 
i^Xotes  to  the  2d  ed.  of  his  Afap,  p.  16).     See  Brthki. 

2.  A  small  place  in  the  district  of  the  Hittites,  ftmnd- 
cd  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  former  Luz,  who  was  sparetl 
on  the  destruction  of  this  place  by  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (Judg.  i,  26);  and  this  seems  to  dispose  of  the  iden- 
tification with  the  mins  still  found  on  Mt.Gerizim  (Stan- 
ley, p.  231  wj. ),  bearing  the  name  of  Lttza  (Sectzen,  Re^ 
ise,  i,  174;  Wilst>n,  ii,  09),  about  ten  minutes  beyond  the 
trench  of  the  Samaritan  sacrifice  (Van  de  Velde,  Afen,oir, 
p.  331 ).  Schwarz  thinks  the  site  may  be  identified  with 
that  of  wady  Luzon,  in  the  interior  of  the  desert  of  et- 
Tih,  north-west  of  Jebel  el-Araif,on  the  strength  of  the 
Talmu<lic  statement  that  this  place  lay  without  the 
Ixfunds  of  Palestine  (Palest,  p.  218).  This  is  doubtlew 
the  wady  Lussdii  described  by  Dr.  Robiiumi  as  a  broad 
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plain  iivrept  over  by  torrents  from  the  mountains  on  the  { 
ri^ht,  destitute  of  any  fountain  or  water,  and  containinfi;  j 
only  a  few  remains  of  rude  walls  and  foundations,  which  | 
he  reganls  as  the  traces  of  the  Homan  station  Ly»a  alon^  i 
this  rrmtc  {Rtsmrchts,  i.  276,  277).     KosenmULller  (.'I  /-  ' 
terth.  II,  ii,  129)  refers  the  name  to  Ijiztt^  a  city,  acconl-  • 
in^j  to  Kusebius  {Onoiiuist,  s.  v.),  lyinj;:  three  miles  fn>m  ' 
Shechem ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  Hittite  terri-  j 
tory.     Studer  {Buck  d.  Hichler,  p.  45 )  adopte  a  sugges- 
tion of  D.  Kimchi,  that  a  city  of  the  Phupniciaus  (Kit-  | 
tim,  so  Eusebius,  K*rrM/i,  Ononuift.  s.  v.  2)  is  meant.  I 
Probably  it  was  some  place  near  Hebron,  in  southern 
Palestine,  where  the  Hittites  were  settled.     Sec  Hit- 
tite. 

Luz.     See  Hazel. 

Luzzatto,  Mose  Chayim,  ben-Jacob,  the  great 
modem  Jewish  mystic  of  Italy,  was  bom  at  Padua  in 
1707,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  educational  advantages 
the  country  of  his  birth  could  afford.  When  a  youth 
of  only  twenty,  his  extended  studies  in  Hebrew  liiera- 
ture,  especially  the  cabalistic  writings,  secured  for  him 
a  universal  reputation.  Had  he  known  how  to  avoid 
mysticism,  he  might  have  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  Juilaism,  but  the  Cabala  (q.  v.)  led  him 
astray,  and  he  not  only  compiled  a  seconcl  Zohar  (q.  v.), 
but  a<:tually  came  to  believe  himself  the  prcdicte<l  Mes^ 
siah  of  his  people.  He  was  excommunicated,  and  obliged 
to  quit  Italy.  For  a  time  he  flourished  in  Amsterdam, 
and  a)M)ut  1744  he  removed  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  died 
shortly  after,  at  Safet,  in  May,  1747.  and  was  buried  at 
Tiberias.  Of  his  multifarious  works  twenty-four  are 
yet  unedited;  twenty-eight  have  been  published,  com- 
prising treatises  in  theology,  dogmatic  and  cabalistical, 
philosophy,  morals,  and  rhetoric,  and  a  IxMly  of  iK>etry, 
devotional,  lyrical,  and  dramatic.  His  ni(»»t  important 
writings  are  cited  in  Etheridge,  Ititrod,  to  If  (brew  Lifera- 
ture,  p.  3U3.  See  also  (xrHtz,  Gesvhichte  d.Jiulen,  x,  369- 
883;  and  his  biography  in  Kertm  Chtmtd  (1838),  iii,113 
8<|.    (J.H.W.) 

Luzzatto,  Samuel  David,  one  of  the  most  noted 
Jewish  writers  of  our  tlay,  the  Jehudtih  ha'T^ri  (<|.  v.)  of 
the  19th  centurj',  was  bom  at  Trieste  ( Italy)  in  1800,  the 
scion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  families.  He 
rex^ived  a  thorough  academical  training,  and  early  dis- 
playe<l  great  ability  as  a  writer.  Greatly  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  his  people,  he 
l>ecame  one  of  the  most  prominent  writers  in  this  field. 
.Says  Ciriitz  {Gesch.  d,  Juden,  xi,  502), "  If  Krochmal  and 
KapaiK>rt  were  the  fathers  of  Jewish  history',  Luzzatto 
must  be  acknowledged  as  her  mother."  He  brought  to 
light  the  most  beautiful  pages  of  Jewish  histor>'  of  the 
Franco-Spanish  epoch — the  tragical  fate  of  the  Jews  in 
the  persecutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  reforma- 
tory period — which  had  lieen  given  up  as  lost;  and  there- 
by prepared  the  way  for  the  labors  of  Kayserling,  Sachs, 
Zunz,  and  others.  Luzzatto  also  lal)ored  creditably  in 
the  department  of  O.-T.  exegesis,  and  when  the  coUeyio 
rabbiidco  was  opened  at  I'adua  in  1829,  he  became  one 
of  its  professors,  continuing  in  this  service  until  his 
death  in  1865.  He  wrote  Hebrew,  Italian.  P'rench,  and 
German.  His  diction  is  graceful  and  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant. His  essays  and  treatises  in  this  field  appeared  first 
in  the  "Bikkiire  Itrim,"  and  afterwards  (1841,  etc.)  in 
the  "  Kerem  Chemed,**  published  in  Vienna  and  then  in 
I'ragne  by  a  man  of  great  Icaming  in  Jewish  literature, 
Samuel  L.  Goldenberg,  of  Tamapol.  One  of  his  best 
works  is  his  Dialofpies,  elc.j  on  the  Cabala,  the  Zohar, 
the  anfiquHy  of  the  roirel-points  and  accents  of  the  Bibie 
(1852),  which  shows  the  folly  of  the  Cal/ala,  the  origin 
of  the  Zohar  in  the  13th  century,  and  the  vowel-points 
in  the  5th,  and  the  accents  probably  in  the  6th.  Luz- 
7jitto  also  publishe<l  on  Hebrew  ^BmmtiT,  Proleffomena 
rtd  una  gram,  Hebr, ;  and  later  a  complete  Hebrew  gram- 
Tnar,  Oheh  Guer  (nj  nniX) ;  a  work  on  the  Aramaic  ver- 
sion of  Onkelos  (Vienna.  1830);  an  Italian  version  of./o6 
<  lavomo,  1844) ;  French  Notes  on  Isaiah  (in  RoaenmUl- 


ler's  version,  I^eipa.  1834);  //rf.  Notes  en  the  Pentateuch 
(Vienna,  1850) ;  and  finally  Isaiah,  an  Italian  transla- 
tion with  an  extensive  Hebrew  commentary  (Vienna, 
1850).  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  d,  Juden,  xi,  499  sq.';  Jost,  Ge^ 
svhichte  d,  Judenthum*,  iii,  845  sq.;  Afafff/iti,  1864-1865; 
The  Israelite  (Cincinnati,  O.),  Jan.  19, 1872.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Luzzatto,  Sixnone  (Heb.  Simcha),  a  noted  rabbi, 
who  flourished  at  Venice  about  1590,  exerted  no  small 
influence  on  the  Italian  Jews  of  the  16th  centuiy.  He 
was  an  associate  of  I^o  da  Modena  (q.  v.),  and  aided 
the  latter  greatly  by  his  superior  abilities.  He  died  in 
1663.  He  wrote  V'ia  delta  Fede,  in  which  he  teaches 
that  the  pn)phecie8  of  Daniel  refer  rather  to  a  by-gone 
age  than  to  a  future  Messiah.  This  peculiar  view  has 
given  rise  to  the  belief  that  he  accepted  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  (see  Wolf,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  1128).  His  most  val- 
uable work,  however,  is  his  Discorso  circa  il  stato  degli 
Ilebrei  (Venice,  1638\  in  which  he  ably  defends  Juda- 
ism and  the  Jews.  The  excesses  of  the  (."abalists  he  de- 
plored, and  stoutly  opposed  all  relation  with  them.  See 
Griltz,  GescMchte'der  Juden,  x,  162  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Lybon  or  Libo,  a  city  mentioned  in  the  Antonuie 
Itiiutrary  as  being  situated  thirty-two  Koman  miles 
from  Heliopolis  (Baalbek),  and  the  same  distance  from 
LacKlicea.  Its  name  has  elsewhere  been  displaced  in 
the  same  itinerar}'  by  that  of  Conna,  The  modern  vil- 
lage of  LebweJi  is  doubtless  the  same  (^BibL  Sacr.  1848, 
p.  699),  although  the  distances  have  become  cormpted 
(Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  322  sq.).  It  is  a  poor  village,  in 
the  middle  of  a  basin,  on  a  low  tell  among  the  streams 
on  the  eastem  slope  of  Lebanon,  with  some  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  a  considerable  Arabian  history  (Kobio- 
son,  iMter  Res,  p.  532  sq.). 

Lybrand,  Joseph,  an  eminent  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  of  Lutheran  parentage  in  Philadel- 
phia, Oct.  3, 1793;  was  converted  at  about  ten ;  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  April,  1811;  was  prend- 
ing  elder  on  Philadelphia  District  in  1824^;  1834-8 
was  on  stations  in  Philadelphia;  desisted  from  labor  in 
1843  at  Harrisburg,  and  died  April  24,  1845.  Mr.  Ly- 
brand  was  a  man  of  deep  fidelity  to  God,  and  immova- 
ble fidelity  to  man.  As  an  eloquent  preacher  he  had 
few  equals  in  the  American  pulpit.  His  style  was  ele- 
gant and  weighty,  full  of  masterly  argument  and  pow- 
erful exhortation,  and  many  souls  were  added  to  the 
Church  by  bis  long  and  blessed  ministry.  So  strong  was 
his  conviction  in  his  duty  to  preach  only  that  he  refused 
to  accept  some  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  gift  of 
his  denomination.  Thus  he  declined  in  1832  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  publishing  house  taken  fro!» 
Dr.  Emory,  who  had  been  elected  bishop.— J/iwk/m  of 
Conferences,  iii,  598. 

Lyca6'xiia  (Afraoria,  either  from  the  mythologi- 
cal name  LycaOn,  or  from  \vkoq,  a  irolf),  a  im>vince  of 
Asia  Minor,  having  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  (lalatia  on 
the  nc»rth,  Phr}'gia  on  the  west,  and  Isauria  and  Cilieia 
on  the  south.  These  Ijoundaries,  however,  are  diflfer- 
ently  described  by  ancient  authors  (Ptolemy,  vi,  16;  v, 
6 ;  Pliny,  v,  25 ;  Stral)o,  xiv,  663 ;  Livy,  xxxviii,  88), 
It  extends  in  length  al>out  twenty  geographical  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  thirteen  in  breadth.  It 
was  an  undidating  plain,  involved  among  mountains, 
which  were  noted  for  the  concourse  of  wild  asses.  The 
soil  was  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  that  few  of 
the  brooks  supplied  drinkable  water,  so  that  good  water 
was  m\d  for  money;  but  sheep  throve  (»n  the  pastu- 
rage, and  were  reared  with  great  advantage  (Stral)o,  xii, 
5(>8 ;  Pliny,  Bist.  Nat.  viii,  69).  Lycaonia  first  appears 
in  historj*  in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  Cyrua 
the  younger  (Xenophon,  Anab,  i,  2, 19 ;  iii,  2, 23 ;  Cyrop, 
vi,  2, 20 ).  The  inhabitants  were  a  hardy  race,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Persians,  and  lived  bv  )»lundor  and  foray 
(Dionysius,  Per,  857;  Prise.  806;  *Avien.  1020).  With 
these  descriptions  modem  authors  agree  (Ijcake's  Jour- 
nal,  p.  67  sq.;  Kennel,  Gtt^g,  of  West.  Asia^  ii,  99;  Cra- 
mer, As,  3Iin»  iif  63 ;  Mannert,  Geog,  VI,  ii,  190  sq.).    It 
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wai  aRnman  (nnvincr  when  visiint  liy  Fan.  (ArlK  xii-. 
6),inili[iichipf  inwnx  w«re  Ionium.  Lyatn.  anil  IVrbr. 
of  which  Ihc  Hint  WIS  ihe  ca|iitBl  (»*  Smilh>  liiii.aj' 
Clan.  Grog.  ».  v.).  "'I'he  >|wtch  of  Lycainiia"  (Ada 
xiv,  11)  ia  ni|ipo*e<l  by  tomt  in  have  hwn  the  ancimt 
AMyrbin  laniiuaKf,  abo  Pfiokrn  by  Ihc  Cappailuriaiia 
(Jdilnnaky,  lliigHU.  ik  l.inffvn  l^</tmmini,  Beitin,  ITU; 
alBoinbiiUptin-.iii.ilKi.);  but  il  i«  nuire  uimiUv  mn- 
Miv«d  In  have  beni  a  nirruiit  (irrrk.  iiitnmintclcd  with 
many  Syriac  inxila  (Uublinfi,  ItUHii.  dt  /.iagmi  Iji/ni- 
MiJra.Titeb.  V!i6\  riort  the  pwijilp  ai>prBr,  frmi  lli(  ac- 
MODt  ill  lilt  ArlR,  iv  bavp  ailnptnl  tbr  (irvcian  mytbul-  i 
OKyaalhebaiiiaiirihMr  ivli(.'i<in  im-t  fomnH-l,  iJr  IJn- 
gua  Lgr.  Lond.  ITHT),  "  It  ia  iln'|ily  inlnvMiiiK  lu  «n  '■ 
tbnc  rude  ciHiniry  |io<^,  wlim  I'aul  aaii  Banialiaa  i 
woiked  miTadri'  amunft  Ihcm,  niiihiiiK  to  ihe  nmcluHiiia 
Ibat  Ibc  ulrailKfi*  wrrr  Mi'rrury  ami  Ju|iit(T,  whoae  I 
vinit  to  ibi*  vvrj-  uricbbiiibouil  rum*  Iherutjiw  of  ime  I 
<if  Ovld'a  nuMt  channbig  tuiitt  iOvhl  ittam.  viii.C«). ' 
Nor  can  Wc  fail  in  iHHwe  buw  aJmirilily  Paul'*  ad> 
dim)  oa  the  occainun  waa  ailajilvj  i<>  a  aimple  and  im- 
praTrally  dviliiwl  race  (Acu  luv,  16-17).  fwe  Kima, 
/tr  faalo  in  Lgmaiin  iUpt.l7m).     See  Aiti.t  UiNOKi 


on*.  Fhaacliii.  in  Ihe  Aporryptia  (1  Mace,  tlv,  23).    Tliia 


I' 

Lyc'la  (AiviRiproUfroin  Xivac^iralf; 
to  anme,  from  iIk  nrlirnt  king,  /.yn»,-  fur  a  Shcmi 
uiiifiD  of  Ihe  name,  m  ^muiiih  UmmaM.  S.  T.  p.  IPI 
Sli,-klrr,//aiii/t.|i.54iM),apn>TinreinlIie  (uuili-wcil  nl 
AnalluuiT.iifipuiitclheUlaniliif  l{lHHh*.hai'hi|;  I'ani 
lihylia  im  ihe  eaxt.  tlirj-^a  on  Ihe  nurth,  (.'aria  nn  ihi 

ciDinencva  iif  Ihe  nuigc  of  'rnunii  ciimp  i1(i«n 
majeiUic  mttne*  in  ihe  nra,  fnrmhiif  the  lieJKliia 
KUH  anil  Aiili<-ra)[ii"-  wiih  the  river  Xanlliiii  i 
bMHTCen  tbem.BiidPiiilinein  Ihe  lutif:  wrics  [iTiiminini- 
Inriea  called  by  miKlrm  Hailim  Ihe  '^ Seven  Capta," 
■ninni;  whlrb  aie  deep  inh'la  fai-unble  In  aeararinK  and 
IMTaey.  It  fonna  pan  of  the  ifKiciii  now  catlrd  Tritli. 
It  waa  fertile  in  rnm  aiul  wine,  and  i1>  cedars  fire,  and 
Mhertrecs  were  eekbraled  (11Jny,//H>f..V(ir.xii,.'>).  Its 
inhabilanla  were  lielin'eil  In  br  dnvemlanl*  iif  i'relani, 
who  eame  Ihiilier  under  Sarpedim,  bmiber  nf  Miiioi. 
One  nf  Ihrii  kinm  wait  Itvllrru]ilHin,  rvlrliraled  in  my- 
lhi>1n):T.  Lrdn  ia  nlkeii  menlinned  hv  Homer  (//.  vi, 
171;  j^WOlxii.aia;  (Mjj.  v,  iW,  etc.),  aimmliiiK  m 
wbum  iC  w*a  ui  ally  nf  Troy.  Ilemdotun  amifiiu  iipv- 
«■!  anrienl  iiamex  l«  the  cnu'nlry  I  i.  ■ 'H).  The  l.yi'iana 
w«te  a  warlike  (HHiiile.  piiwerfnl  on  the  aea,  and  atl'aelieil 
ID  their  imh'iH'iidiiii'r,  which  Ihry  aiiecemfully  toaiii- 
.taincd  ai^lnKt  <:nr»u»,  kinj;  of  I.yilia,  and  were  after- 
waida  allinved  by  the  l'Cr»iaiia  lo  retain  their  own  kiiiKa ' 
aaaatrapsandiliHrabipn  were  cnntpieuniig  in  the  icrvat 
war  aj^aimt  the  (ireeka  (Uenid.vii.  HI.  9i\  After  the 
ikalh  «f  Alexiwier  Ihe  <irral,  Lyria  waa  inrlinlrd  in 
t)w-(ireek  Keli'ueid  kinicibmi,  anil  waa  ■  ]>art  of  Ihe  ler- 
ritoiy  wbkb  the  Komana  fiKiTd  Anliuchua  in  rede  <  I.ii'y, 
xxxvii.Sei.  It  waa  made,  in  the  finil  plare.une  ufthe 
eonlinnital  pKnaratiiiMui  of  Kbnlca  [see  CakiaJi  but  be- 
fore Inni;  it  waa  polilieally  lepaiaied  from  that  i-4and, 
and  allnwed  tn  lie  an  iiide|iniih'nt  alate.  Tbia  ha*  iM-en 
called  the  pihlen  [leriiHl  of  the  liialiwr  of  I.yeia  (aee 
fnrlher  in  Smiih'n  IHrt.  o/Cbi*:  lirag.  a.  v.L  It  k>  al 
tbia  time  Ihal  ii  ia  named  in  I  Mare,  xv,  '&,  a«  one  of  . 
the  conntrim  lu  whieb  Ihe  Ituman  aenale  iielil  itn  mia-  | 
rive  in  bvor  uT  ihe  Jewa.  The  vielury  nf  llw  IbHnana 
■am  AniHH-hiiK  {UA.\  1H!I)  fcave  I.yi-in  rank  an  a  fh-e 
atate,  wbieh  it  retained  till  Ibe  lime  nf  (laudiua.  when 
it  wta  maile  a  intivinee  nf  Ihc  Ihman  empire  (Siieinn. 
rlaad.i!t;  \'rijiat.ni.  At  tirsi  il  waa  romliined  wilb 
PamgihyUa,  and  the  fjoi-emor  bore  ihe  lilk  nf  -  I'nirnn. 
■ulLynieel  Painphyliiir  iCiuler,  7't<->.  p.  4.'iHi.  .Such 
acema  lo  have  lieen  the  raiiditiun  of  Ibe  di^lriil  when  i 
Fkul  viNlnl  it  (Aita  xxi,  1 ;  xxrli,  h\  At  a  laler  i>e- 
riod  of  the  Unman  eni|iirc  il  wa-v  a  aeparate  pruvinvr, 
with  Myra  fi>r  ita  capital  Lyei;i  enntained  many  lowna, 
two  of  whieb  are  menlioned  in  Ihe  New  Tealament: 
l^laia  (Aela  xni,  1,  2)  and  Myra  (Acta  xxrii,  .1)  i  and  | 


ofLjrda. 

(Ibe  htal  copiuuhly  illuatrated  by  ijehmidl,  Ji-iia,  1«<UM. 
^L ),  waa  lirat  viniied  in  modem  time*  bv  tiir  Cliaa.  Fel- 
kiKii.  Sec  faia  Jovrmd  (IxHidgn,  IKlg,'  liMl) ;  lurlica, 
TrarrU  ( I jiiidciti,  \M1) ;  Texier,  L'A  nV  Jfi'n.  un  (l>aha. 
IHSK);  t:m.y,laJLtffidKtKirlnl3t,x.n,2\ll  M|.:  In- 
mer'a  Aim  Miimr,  ii,  •&!  aq.;  Mannert,  Ctugr-W,  lit, 
IHI  I*].;  Cellariu»,.Vo«.ii,»lai|, 

LycIl-gKte  or  Licii-«ate  (Anpln-Sax.  He  nr  lirr,  a 
body  or  eorpnc\  i.  e.  mrptr-gnlr,  a  a  covered  fcatc  ereii- 
ed,  eepecially  in  KnRland,  at  Ihe  enlntnce  of  a  church- 
yanl,  bencalb  whifb  the  peraona  bearing  a  ror]>ae  fur 
interment  were  wont  lo  jiauae,  aomelimes  tn  read  Ihe 
hurial-aervice  under  ihia  ahrlteieil  place.  It  ia  alau  ap- 
plied lo  the  |iatli  by  nhiuh  a  eurtiM  ia  carried. 


Lych-  nr  Cnrriae-cnle  at  Blackford  Cbnreh,  Perlbehlie. 
LjchnOBCOpe  fan  opening  fnr  valrhtHg  llir  tiiikf), 
a  name  anignal  by  conjecture  to  an  unglaied  window 
nr  o|a;niiiK,  which  in  frequently  found  near  Ibe  wetl  end 
of  tbc  cliani-el,  and  uaually  on  Ibe  aouth  side,  licbiw  the 
range  of  the  ol  her  windows  and  near  Ihe  fcround.  Vhal 
piirpoBC  tbeae  low  aide  wiiidowa  aerved  in  churches  il 


Lycu»  {  »'"//),  a  ri^■e^  of  J-alci 
ancient  geoirrapher*  an  ailualed  lirtween  aneient  UiUut 
and  Ikrr^-lua  (Sirabo,  svi.  p.  765;  Pliny.v,«il,  Thi* 
is  evidently  the  nuiileTn  Salir  et-KM  ( Dofc  Kiver),  at 
lhGisuulb'ufwbirb.abi>nl  i)  houra  N.E.  of  KeinH.  are 
found  Ihe  remarkable  nirk-laldeta  of  ■arieut  vivioriiHi*' 
kinica  I  Wikmn.  ii,  Wfi  I  Koldiwon. //iihr  Jbi^  p.  819  tq.>. 

Lyd'da  (AiWo.Acia  ix,S1t,B&.SH;  from  the  Heb. 
"/.<»/,"ib,a/rt7>;  Sept.  A<i>  V.r.  Awit,  1  Chroii.  viii,  12  s 
Ai-ftiir  v.  T.  AtilaSi  and  Aefnfit.by  union  with  tlM3' 
fidliiwinR  name,  Exra  ii,33;  Xeb.vii,37i  Af(fa,  Kch  — 
xi,»S:  IMaee.xi.S4;  m  alnn  ,Io»cpbua),a  town  wilhii-w 
itie  limiti  of  Ihe  trilie  nf  Kphraim;  aecordiiii;  io  Ku — 
•eliiu(aiidJrmine,iiiiien]ilr*eabtof  Joppa.un  the  niaA- 
bet ween  thai  imrlnnd  Jemaalem;  according  to  the  .^o--' 
linnV  fin.,  Ihiny-twn  mike  from  Jenisakm  and  lei^ 
from  Alilipatria.     It  liore  in  Hebrew  Ihe  name  nf  Ixii)^- 
and  afippara  In  have  been  Hral  built  by  Ihe  Brnjaniitea^r 
allbnugh  it  lay  tirynnd  the  limitn  of  their  lerritorv  (K- 
(*hnin.  viii.  Vl  i ;  and  we  Hnd  il  again  inhabited  In-  Ben- — ' 
jamilea  afier  tlie  exile  (Kiia  ii.SS;  Neh.  xi,Sb).     lir» 
alltheae  nolii-ea  it  ia  menlioned  in  connection  withdni-v- 
It  liki'Wiae  orcnra  in  Ibe  Apocrypha  (I  Maec.  xi.,'M)  »>*  ' 
having  U'cn  taken  from  Samaria  and  anrtexed  lo  Jixla.-  s*  ■-■ 
by  Demetiiua  Nicatnrj  and  at  a  later  date  ita  inhal>i-  — 
are  named  among  Iboae  who  were  aold  int«  ala-r-- — 
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cry  by  Cassius  when  he  inflicted  the  calamity  of  h'w 
presence  upon  Palestine  after  the  death  of  Julius  Ciesar 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  11,2;  xii,6).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  place  is  only  noticed  under  the  name  of  Lyd- 
da,  as  the  scene  of  Peter's  miracle  in  healing  /Eneas 
(Acts  ix,  32,  35).  Some  years  later  the  town  was  re- 
duced to  ashejs  by  Cestius  Gallus,  in  his  march  afi^ainst 
Jerusalem  (Joseph us,  IfV/r,  ii,  19, 1) :  hut  it  must  8<N)n 
have  revived,  for  not  long  after  we  Hud  it  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  toparchics  of  the  later  Judaea,  and  as  such 
it  surrendered  to  Vespasian,  who  introduced  fresh  in- 
habitants from  (valilee  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  3,  5;  iv,  8), 
At  that  time  it  is  described  by  Joscfihus  {Ant.  xx,  6, 2) 
as  a  viUaf;e  equal  to  a  city :  and  the  Kabbins  have  much 
to  say  of  It  as  a  seat  of  Jewish  Icaminf^,  of  wliich  it  was 
the  most  eminent  in  Judiea  after  Jabneh  and  Bether 
(Lightfoot,  ParerffOTiy  §  8 ;  //o/yf  fleb.  p.  35  sq. ;  Otho, 
I^x.  Rabb.  p.  399  sq.).  About  the  time  of  the  siege  it 
was  presided  over  by  rabbi  (iamaliel,  second  of  the  name 
(Lightfoot,  Chor,  Cent,  xvi).  Some  curious  anecdotes 
and  short  notices  from  the  Talmuds  concerning  it  are 
preserved  by  Lightfoot.  One  of  these  states  that "  queen 
Helena  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  there !"  In 
the  general  change  of  names  which  took  place  under 
the  Koman  dominion,  Lydda  became  Diojtpolis  (Ptol- 
emy, V,  16,  6 ;  Pliny,  v,  15 ;  see  Keland,  Pulcesf,  p.  877), 
and  under  this  name  it  occurs  in  coins  of  Severus  and 
Caracalla,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  Kusebius  and  Je- 
rome. It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  at  the 
diflferent  councils  the  bishops  are  found  to  liave  sub- 
scribed their  names  variously,  as  of  Lydda  or  Diospolis; 
but  in  the  later  ecclesiastical  reconis  the  name  of  Lvdda 
predominates.  Tradition  reports  that  the  iirst  bishop 
was  *'  Zenas  the  lawyer"  (Tit.  iii,  13),  originally  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples  ( Dorotheus,  in  Heland,  p.  879) ;  but 
the  Hrst  historical  mention  of  the  sec  is  the  signature  of 
"^ttius  Lvddensis"  to  the  acts  of  the  (Council  of  Nicsea 
( A.D.  325 ;  Keland,  p.  878).  The  bishop  of  Lydda,  orig- 
inally subject  to  (Jai^rea,  became  at  a  later  date  suffra- 
gan to  Jerusalem  (see  the  two  lists  in  Von  Kaumer,  p. 
401 ) ;  and  this  is  still  the  case.  In  the  latter  end  of  415 
a  council  of  fourteen  bishops  was  held  here,  before  which 
Pi'iagius  appeared,  and  by  whom,  after  much  tumultu- 
ous debate,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  two  accusers,  he 
was  ac({uitteil  of  licresy,  and  received  as  a  Christian 
brother  (Milner,  f/inf,  of  Ch.  o/Chruf,  cent,  v,  chap.  iii). 
The  latent  bishop  distinctly  mentioned  is  Apollonius,  in 
A.D.  518.  Lydda  early  became  connected  with  the  hom- 
age paid  to  the  celebrated  saint  and  martyr  St.  George, 
who  was  not  less  renowned  in  the  fUist  than  afterwards 
in  the  West.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Lydda, 
and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nicomcdia  in  the 
earliest  persecution  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  at 
the  end  of  the  3d  century.  His  remains  were  transfer- 
red to  his  native  place,  and  a  church  erected  in  honor 
of  him  by  the  emperor  Justinian.  This  church,  which 
stood  outside  the  town,  had  just  been  levelled  to  the 
ground  by  the  Moslems  when  the  Crusaders  arrived  at 
Lydda:  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  by  them,  and  they  es- 
tablished a  bishopric  of  Lydda  and  Kamleh.  (>reat  hon- 
ors were  paid  by  them  to  St.  (xeorge,  and  they  invested 
him  with  the  dignity  of  their  patron :  from  this  time 
his  renown  spread  more  widely  throughout  Europe,  and 
he  became  the  patron  saint  of  England  and  of  several 
other  states  and  kingdoms.  The  (rhurch  was  destroyed 
bv  Saladin  in  1191,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was 
ever  rebuilt,  although  there  was  in  later  centuries  an 
unfounded  impression  that  the  church,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  then  seen,  and  which  still  exist,  had  been 
built  by  the  PLnglish  king  Hichard.  From  that  time 
there  has  been  little  notice  of  Lydda  by  travellers.  It 
now  exists,  io  a  fruitful  plain,  one  mile  north  of  Kama, 
and  three  east  of  Jaffa,  under  its  ancient  name  of  Lud 
or  Ludda  {Lidd  in  Tobler,  Dritte  Wandfrung,  p.  69, 456). 
Within  a  circle  of  four  miles  still  stand  Ono  (Kefr  Anna), 
Hadid  (cl-Haditheh),  and  Neballat  (Beit-Neballah), 
three  pUces  constantly  associated  with  Lod  in  the  an- 


cient records.  The  water-course  outside  the  town  ib 
said  still  to  bear  the  name  of  Abi-Butrus  (Peter),  in 
memorj'  of  the  aixwtle  (Tobler,  p.  471).  The  town  is, 
for  a  Mohammedan  place,  busy  and  prosperous  (see  Van 
de  Velde,  Syr.  and  Palest,  i,  244).  Buried  in  palms,  and 
with  a  large  well  cl(^fe  to  the  entrance,  it  looks  fmm  a 
distance  inviting  enough,  but  its  interior  is  ver}'  repul- 
sive on  account  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  pemons, 
old  and  young,  whom  one  encounters  at  every  step, either 
totally  blind,  or  afflicted  with  loathsome  diseases  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  a  considerable  village  of  small  houses,  with 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  Moslem  villages 
save  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  church  of  St.(feorge, 
which  are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  Tiie 
building  must  have  been  very  large.  The  walls  of  the 
eastern  end  are  standing  only  in  the  parts  near  the  al- 
tar, including  the  arch  over  the  latter;  but  the  western 
end  remains  more  perfect,  and  has  been  built  into  a  large 
mosque,  the  lofty  minaret  of  which  forms  the  landmark 
of  Lud.  As  the  city  of  St^  George,  who  is  one  with  the 
famous  personage  £1-Khudr,  Lydda  is  held  in  much 
honor  by  the  Moslems.  In  their  traditions  the  gate  of 
the  citv  will  Ikj  the  scene  of  the  final  combat  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist  (Sale's  Koran,,  note  to  chap,  xliii ; 
and  Pi-el.  Disc,  iv,  §  4 ;  also  Jala!  ad-Din,  Temple  ofJe^ 
rusalem^  p.  434).  See  Kaumer,  Pa^^tna,  p.  208;  Rob* 
\nmn.  fiib.Iiesearches,ix\jbb;  S&ndy»j  Travailes ;  Cotovi- 
cus,  Itiner.  p.  137, 138 ;  D'Arvieux,  Afemoires,  ii,  28 ;  Po- 
cocke,  Description,  ii,  58 ;  Volney,  Voyage,  i,  278 ;  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  ii,  291  sq. 

Lydgate,  Joiix,  an  ancient  English  theologian, 
celebrated  particularly  as  a  p<iet,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Chaucer,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk.  The  dates  of  only  a  few 
of  the  events  of  his  life  have  been  ascertained.  He  was 
ordained  a  subdeacon  in  1389,  a  deacon  in  1393,  and  a 
priest  in  1397,  whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
was  bom  about  1375.  He  seems  to  have  arrived  at  his 
greatest  eminence  about  1430.  After  a  short  education 
at  Oxford  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  re- 
turned a  complete  master  of  the  larguage  and  literature 
of  both  countries.  He  chiefly  studied  Dante,  Boccac- 
cio, and  Alain  Chartier,  and  became  so  distinguished  a 
proficient  in  polite  learning  that  he  opened  a  school  in 
his  monastery  for  teaching  the  sons  of  the  nobilit}'  ver- 
sification and  composition.  Although  philology  was  his 
subject,  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  day :  he  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  rhetorician, 
but  a  geometrician,  an  astronomer,  a  theologist,  and  a 
disputant.  He  died  about  1461. — Evglish.  Cyclop,  s.  v.; 
Warton,  Hist.  EngL  Poeti-y ;  Chambers,  Cyclop.  Kng.  Lit, 
i,  40  sq. 

Lyd'ia  (AvSia),  the  name  of  a  country,  and  also  of 
a  woman  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  Hebrew  Lt*d  (**LyQia"  in  Ezek.  xxx,  5;  see 
also  Ludim),  a  province  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  name  ftom  Lud,  the  fourth  son 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  22).  Thus  Joseph  us  states  "  thwe 
who  are  now  called  Lydians  (Arcoi),  but  anciently  /.»/- 
dim  (Aoi'roi),  spnmg  from  Lud**  {\ov^a,Ant,\,%A', 
compare  Bochart.  Oj.en,  i,  83,  and  the  authorities  cited 
there).  See  EriiNO.'.OiiV.  Lydia  was  bounded  on  the 
ea»t  by  (ireater  Phrygia.  on  the  north  by  iEolis  or  My- 
sia.  on  the  west  by  lo.iia  and  the  ^'Egaean  Sea,  and  on 
the  so'.ith  it  was  separated  from  Caria  by  the  Ma^andcr 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  (ieogr.  s.  v.).  The  country 
is  for  the  most  part  level  (Schubert,  Reisen,  i,  369  scj.). 
Among  the  mountains,  tliat  of  Tmolus  was  celcbratetl 
for  its  saffron  and  red  wine  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vi,  2,  21 ). 
Lydia,  however,  lay  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Elinor, 
and  thus  was  far  removed  from  the  other  possessions  of 
the  Shemiiic  nations.  Greek  writers  inform  us  that 
Lydia  was  originally  peopled  by  a  Pelasgic  race  called 
A/tronians  (Homer,  Iliad,  ii,  8()6;  x,  431),  who  received 
their  name  from  Maeon,  an  ancient  king  (BtKhart,  /.  c). 
They  also  state  that  the  name  Lydians  was  derived  from 
a  king  who  ruled  them  at  a  later  period  (Herod,  i,  7> 
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About  eight  centnrieH  B.C.  a  tribe  of  another  race  mi- 
grated from  the  cast,  and  subdued  the  Mieonians.   These 
were  the  Lydians.     For  some  time  after  this  conquest 
both  nations  are  mentioned  promiscuously,  but  the  Lyd- 
ians gradually  obtained  power,  and  gave  their  name  to 
the  country  (Kalisch,  On  Gfti.  x ;  Dionysius,  i,30 ;  Pliny, 
V,  do ;  com  p.  Strabo,  xii,  672 ;  xiv,  679).     The  best  and 
most  recent  critics  regard  these  Lydians  as  a  Shemitic 
tribe,  and  consequently  the  descendants  of  Lud  (Movers, 
IHe  Pkonicier^  i,  475).     This  view  is  strengthened  by 
the  description  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Lyd- 
ians.   They  were  warlike  (Herod,  i, 79),  skilled  in  horse- 
manship (^.),  and  accustomed  to  ser\*e  as  mercenaries 
under  foreign  princes  (vii,  71).     Now,  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  19,  a 
warlike  people  called  Lud  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Tarshish  and  Pul ;  and  again  in  Ezek.  xx%ni,  10, 
the  prophet  says  of  Tyre,  *'  They  of  Persia,  and  of  Ai/rf, 
and  of  Phut,  were  in  thine  army,  thy  men  of  war." 
Therie  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  Shemitic 
nation  mentioneii  in  Genesis,  and  which  migrated  to 
Western  Asia,  and  gave  the  pn>vince  of  Lydia  its  name. 
The  identity  has  recently  been  called  in  question  by 
professor  and  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson,  but  their  arguments 
do  not  seem  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  great  mass  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  in  its  favor  (Kawlinson's  Ilerodo' 
tusy  i,  160, 659, 667 ;  comp.  Kalisch,  ad  loc  Gen. ;  Prich- 
ard,  PhyHccd  HUtory  of  Mankind,  iv,  562  sq. ;  Niebuhr, 
Ijfcturet  on  Ancient  History y  i,  87 ;  Cvesenius,  Thesaunis, 
p.  745).     In  the  palmy  days  of  Lydia  its  kings  ruled 
from  the  shores  of  the  iEgsean  to  the  river  Halys;  and 
Croesus,  who  was  its  king  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  of 
Oyrus,  was  reputed  the  richest  monarch  in  the  world 
(StralK),  XV,  735).     He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  iield 
an  army  of  420,000  foot  and  60,000  horse  against  Cyrus, 
by  whom,  however,  he  was  defeated,  and  his  kingdom 
annexed  to  the  Persian  empire  (Herod,  i,  6).    Lydia  af- 
terwards formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidie; 
and  it  is  related  in  1  Mace,  viii,  8,  that  Antiochus  the 
(ircat  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  cede  Lydia  to 
king  Eumenes  (comp.  Apian.  Syr.  88).     Some  difficulty 
arises  in  the  passage  referred  to  from  the  names  "  India 
and  Media"  found  in  connection  with  it;  but  if  we  re- 
gard these  as  incorrectly  given  by  the  writer  or  by  a 
copyist  for  **  Ionia  and  Mysia,*^  the  agreement  with 
Li\'y's  account  of  the  same  transaction  (xxxvii,  56)  will 
be  sufficiently  established,  the  notice  of  the  maritime 
provinces  alone  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  being  explica- 
ble on  the  ground  of  their  being  best  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine.     In  the  time  of  the  travels  of 
the  apostles  it  wais  a  province  of  the  Koman  empire 
(Ptolemy,  v,  2, 16;  Pliny,  v,  SO).     Its  chief  towns  were 
Sardis  (the  capital),  Thyatira,  and  Philadelphia,  all  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  although 
the  name  of  the  province  itself  does  not  occur.    Its  con- 
nection with  Judeea,  under  the  Seleucidie,  is  referred  to 
by  .losephns  (.4  nt,  xii,  3,  4).    The  manners  of  the  Lyd- 
i  MI'S  were  corrupt  even   to  a  proverb  (Herotl.  i,  93). 
Src   Th.  Menke,  Lydiaa  (Berlin,  1844);  Cramer,  A«ia 
AfinfiTy  i,  413;  Furbiger,  Hnndb.  dirr  Alien   GtiHjr.  ii, 
107;  Clinton,  Fasti  I/ellen,  Appendix,  p.  861;  Niebuhr, 
Lrctiircs  on  Atic.  Hist,  i,  82;  Cellarius,  Notitint,  ii.  108 
sq. ;  Mannert,  Geoyr.  VI,  iii,  845  sq. ;  A  Ihjem,  WrUhistor. 
iv,  623  sq.;  Beck,  Welty.  i,  308  wi.;  Ileeren,  hlf.en,  I,  i, 
154  sq. 

2.  A  woman  of  Thyatira,  "  a  seller  of  purple,"  who 
dwelt  in  the  city  of  Philippi,  in  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi, 
14,  15).  A.D.  47.  The  commentators  are  not  aijrecd 
whether  "  Lydia"  should  be  regarded  as  an  apj)ellative, 
or  a  derivative  from  the  country  to  which  rhe  woman 
belonged,  Thyatira,  her  native  place,  being  in  Lydia. 
There  are  examples  of  this  latter  sense;  but  the  precf<l- 
ing  word  dvo/tari  seems  here  to  support  the  former,  and 
the  name  was  a  common  one.  (See  Biel  and  I.  Hase  in 
the  Bib/,  /irem.  li,  411 ;  iii,  275 ;  v,  670;  vi,  1041 ;  Symb. 
Brem.  II,  ii,  124;  compare  Ugolini  Thesaur.  xiii,  xxix.) 
Lydia  was  not  by  birth  a  Jewess,  but  a  pn»selyte,  as  the 
phrase  **  who  worshipped  Goil"  imports.     It  was  at  the 


Jewish  Sabbath-worship  by  the  ride  of  a  stream  (Acts 
xvi,  13)  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  Paul  reached 
her  heart.  She  was  converted,  being  the  first  person  in 
Europe  who  embraced  Christianity  there,  and  after  she 
and  her  household  bad  been  baptized  she  pressed  the 
use  of  her  house  so  earnestly  upon  the  apostle  and  his 
associates  that  they  were  constrained  to  accept  the  in*- 
vitation.  As  her  native  place  was  in  the  province  of 
Asia  (Acts  xvi,  14 ;  Kev.  ii,  18),  it  is  interesting  to  no- 
tice that  through  her,  indirectly,  the  Gospel  may  have 
come  into  that  verj-  district  where  Paul  himself  had 
recently  been  forbidden  directly  to  preach  it  (Acts  xvi, 
6).  We  infer  that  she  was  a  person  of  considerable 
wealth  partly  from  the  fact  that  she  gave  a  home  to 
Paul  and  his  companions,  partly  fmm  the  mentiim  of 
the  converpion  of  her  "household,"  under  which  term, 
whether  children  arc  included  or  not,  slaves  are  no  doubt 
comprehended.  Of  Lydia*s  character  we  are  led  to  form 
a  high  estimate  from  her  candid  reception  of  the  Gos- 
pel, her  urgent  hospitality,  and  her  contiimed  friendship 
to  Paul  and  Silas  when  they  were  persecuted.  AVhether 
she  was  one  of  "  those  women  who  labored  with  Paul  in 
the  Gospel"  at  Philippi,  as  mentioned  afterwards  in  the 
epistle  to  that  place  (PhiLiv,3),  it  b  impossible  to  say. 
The  Lydians  were  famous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  purple 
vests  (Pliny,  vii,  57 ;  Max.  T\t.  xl,  2 ;  Valer.  Flacc,  iv, 
868;  C^laud.  Rapt,  Proserp,  i,  275;  iElian,  Anim,  iv,  46), 
and  Lydia,  as  "  a  seller  of  purple,"  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  dealer  in  vests  so  dved  rather  than  in  the  dve 
itself  (see  Kuinol  on  Acts  xiv,  14). 

Lyd'ian  (Jer.  xh-i,  9).    Sec  Li:n;  Lvdim  ;  Lydia. 

Lydius,  Balthasar,  a  Dutch  theologian  of  (Ger- 
man origin,  was  bom  at  Umstadt.  near  Darmstadt,  about 
1577;  studied  at  Leyden ;  became  pastor  at  Streefkerk 
in  1602,  and  in  1608  at  Dordrecht.  He  was  present  at 
the  Svnod  of  Dort.  He  died  in  1629.  Lvdius  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  the  Remonstrants.  Of  his  litenuy 
labors,  one  deserx'es  special  mention,  Waidtnsia  (now 
ver)'  rare,  Rotterdam,  1616-17 ;  2d  ed.  Amsterdam,  1623, 
2  vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  an  intimate  <  on- 
nection  between  the  Moravians  and  Waldensiana.  Sec 
Herzog,  Jieal^Enryklop,  xx,  68, 64. 

Lydius,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  theologian,  son  of  the 
preceding,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury' at  Donlrecht,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
synod  held  there.  He  died  in  1688.  Some  of  his  works 
deser\'e  special  mention:  Ayonistica  Sacra,  sire  Synfay- 
ma  vocum  et  phrasium  agtntisticarum  qvcs  in  Scripfyra 
occurrunt  (Kott.  1657, 12mo) : — Florum  Sparsio  ad  hi^ 
torium  passi&nis  Jesu  Christi  (ibid,  1672,  8vo).  See 
Brandt,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  Covntrits: 
Hoefer,  \ouv,  fiioy,  Geniralej  xxii,  888. 

LydiuB,  JohanneB  (I),  a  German  theologian, 
brother  of  Balthasar,  was  bora  at  Frankfurt  about  1.577, 
and  became  pastor  at  Oudewater  (the  birthplace  of  Ar- 
minius)  in  1602.  He  died  in  1648.  Like  his  brother 
Balthasar,  he  is  noted  for  his  opposition  to  Arminianisni. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Clcmanges.  Wcsscls, 
etc.     See  Herzog,  Rfal-Kncyklop,  xx,  64» 

LydiuB,  JohanneB  (2),  one  of  the  early  Dutih 
miniA,.ers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  was  edu- 
cated in  Holland,  and  settled  at  Schenectady  and  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  in  1702.  Like  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
Church,  he  labored  successfully  for  the  instruction  and 
salvation  oft  he  Mohawk  Indians.  He  ministered  amorg 
the  tribes  of  the  *'  Five  Nations,"  and  received  from  the 
governor  and  rauncil  suitable  compensation  for  hih  serv- 
ices. He  died  March  1,  1710.  About  thirty  Indian 
communicants  were  in  connection  with  his  Church  at 
his  decease.  He  is  represented  by  his  contemporary. 
Rev.  Thomas  Barclay,  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a 
report  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Part*,  as  "a  good,  pious  man,**  who  "lived 
in  entire  friendship"  with  him,  *^  and  sent  his  own  chil- 
dren to  be  catechized." — Documentary  Hist.t^yfw  Yori^ 
iii,  897 ;  Dr.  Rogers's  Hitt.  Ditctwrte,     (W.  J.  &  TO 
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Lydins,  Martin,  a  noted  Dutch  theolo^^ian,  father 
of  Balthaaar  and  Jacob,  was  born  at  Lubeck,  Germany, 
in  1539  or  1540,  of  Dutch  parentage,  and  wan  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and  Heidelberg,  where 
in  1566  he  was  employed  at  the  Collegium  SniAentuB  as 
teacher.  On  account  of  persecution  in  the  Palatinate, 
he  went  to  Holland,  and  became  in  1579  pastor  of  a 
( 'hurch  at  Amsterdam.  Upon  the  founding  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Franecker  in  'loSo,  he  was  called  thither  as 
professor.  He  died  in  1601.  He  is  noted  for  the  part 
lie  took  in  the  Arminian  controversy.  It  is  he  who 
forwanlcd  to  Arminius  the  works  of  Koomhert  and 
Arnold  Cornelius  for  refutation,  which  resulte<l  instead 
in  the  conversion  of  Arminius.  See  Herzog,  Real-En^ 
cykl.  XX,  61  sq. ;  Bayle,  HUt,  Did,  iii,  970, 971.    See  Ar- 

MINIANISM. 

Lye,  Edward,  an  English  philologist  and  clerg}-- 
man,  was  lx)m  at  Totnes,  Devonshire,  and  was  ( duoated 
at  Hertford  College,  Oxford ;  took  holy  orders  in  1719; 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Haughton  Parva,  North- 
amptonshire; in  1750  became  vicar  of  Yardley  Hast- 
ings, and  died  in  1767.  He  acquired  distinction  by  his 
researches  in  the  Saxon  language  and  literature.  See 
Allibone,  IJict.  of  Brit,  aiid  A  m.  A  uthorsy  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Lye,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist  clergy- 
roan,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
While  minister  at  All-Hallows,  I»mbard  Street,  London, 
he  was  called  upon  to  take  oath  against  the  king;  re- 
fusing, he  was  ejected  in  1651 ;  reinstated,  he  was  once 
more  expelled,  because  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
uniformity,  in  1662.  He  was  very  popular  among  Puri- 
tan families.  His  Sermons  were  published  (Lond.  1660, 
4to ;  1 662 ;  1 681 ).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Am, 
A  uthoni,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Stoughton,  JCccles,  Hist,  of  Eiiyl, 
(Church  Restoration),  i,  278. 

Lyell,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Richmond  County,  Va., 
May  l.S,  1775.  Though  educated  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  he  became  in  early  life  a  Methodist,  and 
ofhciate<l  on  the  Frederick  (circuit,  Va.,  also  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  was  chaplain  to  Congress.  In  1804, 
however,  he  became  rector  of  Christ's  Church,  N.  Y.,  and 
remained  ever  after  in  that  connection.  In  1803  he  was 
made  A.M.  by  Brown  University,  and  in  1822  D.D.  by 
Columbia  College.  Through  a  long  ministry  he  held 
on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  almost  everv  institution  connected  with  the  dio- 
cese  of  New  York.  He  died  March  4, 1848. — Sprague, 
A  tmaU,  v,  495. 

Lyford,  William,  an  English  theologian  and  zeal- 
oiu)  Calvinist,  was  bom  in  1598  at  Per|)n)ere  (Berk- 
shire) ;  graduated  at  Oxford :  became  a  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen Odlege;  entered  the  Church;  became  vicar  of 
Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  there.  He  died  in  165B.  Among  other  sermons 
and  treatises  are  published,  Cnsfs  of  Conscient^  pro^ 
pounded  in  the  Time  of  Rebellion  (which  preaches  tol- 
erance to  all  parties) : — Principles  of  Faith  and  of  a  good 
Conscience  (Lond.  1642;  Oxfonl,  1652, 8 vo): — An  Apol- 
ogy for  our  public  Mimstry  and  Infant  Baptism  (I^nd. 
1652,  1653, 4to): — The  plain  Man's  Senses  exercised  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil  (ibi<t  1655, 4to).  See  Hoefer, 
Aowr.  Biog,  Generale^  voL  xxxii,  s.  v. ;  Thomas,  Diet,  of 
Biog.  and  AfythoL  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthorSf  8.  V. 

Lyle,  John,  A.M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Rockbridge  County ,Va.,  Octolwr  20, 1769,  and  gradua- 
ted at  Liberty  Hall  in  1 794.  Soon  after  he  was  employed 
in  teaching,  pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  was  \U 
censed  in  1797.  He  was  ordained  in  1799,  and  in  1800 
took  charge  of  the  churches  of  Salem  and  Sugar  Ridge, 
in  Clark  County.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  a  mission- 
ary within  the  bounds  of  the  Cumberland  Presbvter>', 

•  •  •    • 

and  subsequently  a  commissioner  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. He  removed  to  Paris,  Bourbon  CV».,  Ky.,  in  1807, 
established  an  academy,  and  at  the  same  time  preached 


to  the  chuTcnes  of  Cave  Ridge  and  Concord.  He  next 
supplied  the  church  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Cnithiana, 
Harrison  County,  and  parsed  the  summer  of  1814  in  the 
counties  of  Bourbon,  Harrison,  Nicholas,  and  Fayette, 
preaching  chiefly  to  the  colored  people.  Having  been 
instmmental,  between  1815  and  1818,  in  the  settlement 
of  ministers  on  the  field  of  his  own  labors,  he  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  missionary  service,  in  which  he 
was  successfully  engaged  till  his  death  in  Paris,  Ky., 
July  22, 1825.  He  published  Contributions  to  Periodi- 
cals:— A  New  American  English  Grammar  (1804): — .1 
Sermon  on  the  Qualifications  and  Duties  of  Gospel  Min- 
isters (1821). — Sprague,  Annals^  iv.  178. 

Lyman,  Henry,  an  American  misAionary,  was  bora 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Ntiv.  23, 1809,  and  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1829.  He  went  as  a  missionary  t<» 
Sumatra,  and  was  killed  there  by  the  Battahs.  with  Mr. 
Munaon,  Jan.  28,  1834.  He  published  Condition  of 
Females  in  Pagan  Countries. 

Lyman,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  April  14, 1749.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1767,  was  chosen  tutor  in  1770,  in 
which  position  he  remained  two  years,  and  was  installed 
pastor  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  March  4, 1772,  where  he  died 
March  27, 1828.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Miss.  Society  in  1812,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1819, 
and  president  in  1823.  Dr.  Lyman  published  several  oc- 
casional Sermons  (1787-1821). — Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  10. 

Lyman,  T77illlam,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  about  1763,  and  was  educate<l  at  Yale  C-ollege, 
where  he  graduated  in  1784.  He  was  pastor  at  Haddam, 
C^wn.,  and  China,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  1833.  The  College 
of  New  Jersey  honore<l  him  with  the  doctorate  in  divin- 
ity in  1808.  Dr.  Lyman  published  four  Occasional  Ser- 
m'ons  (1806, 1807, 1810).  See  Drake,  Diet,  A  mer.  Biog. 
p.  570 ;  Allib<me,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors^  ii,  s.  v. 

Lynch,  Thomas  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Wilkerson  (>)un- 
ty.  Miss.,  August  1, 1826,  wa**  con  vert  e<l  at  Oxford,  (ia., 
while  a  student  at  the  university,  at  once  joined  the 
Church,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1847,  and  shortly 
after  was  admitted  to  the  Alabama  Conference.  His 
cultivated  mind,  his  rare  gifts  in  orator}*,  and  his  deep 
piety  at  once  commemled  him  to  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  Conference.  Enon  Circuit  was  his  first,  and  Ma- 
rianna  and  Appalachicola  his  second  appointment,  when, 
in  1849,  his  health  failed,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  locate.  By  1858  he  had  sufficiently  recovered 
to  re-enter  upon  his  life-work,  and  he  now  consecutively 
served  his  church  at  Lowndcsboro,  Pineville.  I'rattville, 
and  the  Socapatoy  Circuit.  In  the  last-named  place 
his  health  was  again  affected  by  the  extent  of  the  work 
and  arduousness  of  its  duties,  and  he  retired  from  active 
work.  He  died  in  Coosa  (>)unt>',  Ala.,  April  18, 1867. 
"  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  sustained  the  character  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  type.  Possessing  a  rich 
fund  of  knowleilge,  and  gifted  with  conversational  pow- 
ers that  statesmen  and  courtiers  might  envy,  he  ever 
drew  around  him,  by  the  afTability  of  his  manners  and 
sweetness  of  his  spirit,  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  held 
them  by  an  indissoluble  cord."  As  a  preacher  his  word 
had  power  and  unction.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences  of 
M.  E.  Chureh  South,  iii,  128. 

Lynde.  Sir  Hi-mi»hkey,  an  English  writer  of  note, 
was  bom  in  1579.  and  was  educate<l  first  at  Westminster 
School,  and  then  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfoni ;  was  made 
bachelor  of  arts  in  KJOO.  He  was  a  mcml)or  of  several 
Parliaments,  and  enjoyed  <»ther  national  honors,  but  he 
desen-es  a  place  here  only  on  account  of  his  works, 
among  which  are  Via  tuta  (I^)nd.  1628,  8vo,  and  often) 
and  Anci*:nt  Characters  of  the  Visible  Church,  etc.  He 
died  June  14, 1636.     See  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Lyon,  ABa,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Pomfret,  Onn.,  Dec  31, 1763,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
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mouth  College  in  1790.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Sunderland,  Mass.,  from  Oct,  4, 1792, 
to  Sept.  23, 1793;  at  South  He»8,Vt.,  from  Dec.  21,1802, 
to  March  15, 1840 ;  and  was  a  member  of  G)ngress  from 
Vermont  from  1815  to  1817.  He  was  appointed  chief 
judge  of  Grand  Isle  County  in  1805,  1806,  1808,  and 
1813;  and  was  during  nine  years  a  state  representative. 
He  was  an  able  preacher.  His  published  sermons  and 
patriotic  addresses  show  a  high  order  of  talent  and 
8cholarHhi|). 

Lyon,  Hervey,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Walden,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1800,  and  was  educated  al 
Union  College,  pursued  a  course  of  theologj*  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Ohio.  Here,  in 
18*is,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Huron,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Vermil-  j 
ion.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Bniwnhelm,  Ohio,  and 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  teaching  at  the  academy 
in  Kichtield,  Ohio.  He  died  March  7, 1863.  Mr.  Lyon 
was  a  superior  teacher,  and  much  beloved  by  his  pupils; 
as  a  Christian,  he  enjoyed  a  spirit  remarkable  for  its 
depth  and  intensity.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hut,  A  InutnaCy 
1864,  p.  309.     (J.  L  S.) 

Lyon,  John  C,  a  noted  German  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Leonsberg,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wtlrtemberg,  (iermany,  Feb.  11,  1802. 
His  parents  were  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  John  re- 
ceive<l  a  Christian  training.  In  1817  he  emigrated  to 
this  country,  and  some  nine  years  later  was  brought 
nearer  the  cross,  at  once  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and,  after  due  preparation,  entered  the  ministry, 
in  which  he  continued  for  thirty-four  years,  preaching 
both  to  English  and  German  congregations  with  great 
acceptance.  He  received  consecutively  the  following 
appointments:  1828,  Baltimore  Conference,  H untington ; 
1829,  Gettysburgh ;  1830,  C;arii8le  Circuit;  1831,  Balti- 
more; 1832-33,  Baltimore,  Sharp  Street,  and  Asbury; 
1834,  superannuate*! ,  1835,  Lexington  ;  1836,  Lewis- 
burgh  Circuit ;  1887-38,  IJockingham;  ia39-40,  Augus- 
ta ;  1841,  York ;  1842-45,  New  York  Conference,  Second 
Street  (;erman  Church;  1846-48,  Philadelphia;  1849- 
62,  presiding  elder  of  New  York  German  District ;  1853- 
54,  East  Baltimore;  1855-56,  New  York,  Second  Street ; 
1857,  Fortieth  Street;  185H-59,  Phila<ielphia ;  IWJO, 
Frederick  City;  1861,  East  Baltimore.  In  1862  he  was 
superannuated,  and  died  May  16, 18(»8.  "  Brother  Lyon 
was  an  eamest^  faithful  worker  in  the  (TOS})el.  never  tir- 
ing, esteeming  all  labor  light  which  served  to  advance 
his  Master's  glory.  ...  He  was  a  mighty  man  of  God 
in  the  pulpit,  a  devout  and  holy  man  in  life,  a  pleasant 
companion,  a  kind  husband,  a  good  father,  a  sweet  singer 
in  Zion,  a  useful  laborer,  turning  many  to  righteous- 
ness."—Con/.  Minutes,  18()9,  p.  108. 

Lyon,  Mary,  a  teacher  and  female  philanthropist, 
bom  in  Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 1797,  is  noted  as  the 
founder  of  the  Mount  llolyoke  Female  Seminary  in 
South  Hadley,  over  which  she  presided  until  her  death, 
March  5,  1849.  A  feature  of  her  plan  (at  tirst  much 
oppowd)  was  the  performance  of  the  institution's  domes- 
tic lalH)r  by  tcacliers  and  pupils,  intending  to  give  them 
inde|)endence  of  8er\'anls,  self-<ienia),  health,  and  inter- 
est in  domestic  duties.  She  set  forth  lier  views  in  Ten- 
deitries  oftht  PHncipks  embraced  and  (he  iSt/str-in  adopted 
in  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Semimwy  (1840),  and  in 
the  Missionary  Ojjhing  (1843).  See  Hitchcock,  Life 
and  Labors  of  Maty  Lyon  (1851 ) ;  Drake,  iJict.  of  A  mer. 
Biography,  s.  v. 

Lyons,  a  city  of  France,  situated  on  the  Rhone,  316 
miles  by  railway  8outh-south-enst  of  Paris,  is  noted  in 
ecclesiastical  historj'  A>r  two  oecumenical  councils  which 
were  held  there : 

I.  In  1245,  consisting  of  140  bishops,  and  convened 
for  the  puriM)se  of  prom»»ting  the  Cmsades,  restoring  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  and  dethroning  Frederick  II,  em- 
peror of  Germany.  It  was  also  decreed  at  this  council 
that  cardinals  should  wear  red  hats. 


II.  In  1274.  There  were  500  bishops  and  about  1000 
inferior  clergy  present.  Its  principal  object  was  the  re- 
union of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. — Hook,  IHction- 
ary;  Smith,  Tables  of  Church  History ;  Landon,  Manual 
of  Councils,  8.  v. 

Lyons,  Israel,  a  noted  English  scholar  of  Jewuth 
parentage,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1709,  and  after  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  mainly  dependent  u[Km  his 
own  efforts,  he  became  instmctor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1770.  Besides  val- 
uable contributions  to  mathematical  science,  he  wrote 
The  Scholar*s  Instructor,  or  Hebrew  Grammar  (1735, 
8vo;  2d  ed.,  greatly  enlargetl,  1757): — Observations  and 
/nguiries  relating  to  various  Parts  of  Scripture  History 
(1761).  This  last-named  work  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  written,  however,  by  his  father.  See  General 
liiogi'aphical  iJictumary,  s.  v. 

Lyons,  James  Gilboume,  D.D.,  LL.D..  an  epi»- 
co^ial  clergyman  and  educatpr,  a  native  of  England,  em- 
igrated to  America  in  1844,  and  began  his  clerical  labom 
at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Buriington,  N.  J.  In  1846  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  and  established  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  the  classics.  His  educational  success  secured 
him  the  position  of  principal  of  Haverford  Classical 
School,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  Feb.  3, 1868. 

Lyra  (also  Lyranus),  Nicholas  de,  so  called  from 
Lyre,  in  Normandy,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  bum 
about  1270.  He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Fraiiciiscans 
at  Vemeuil  in  1291,  and  completed  his  studies  in  Pari;^ 
Here  he  studied  successfully,  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  and  became  a  distinguished  lecturer  on 
the  Bible.  Besides  his  studies  at  the  university,  he  pri- 
vately devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  his  association  with  converts 
of  Jewish  faith  at  this  time  has  pmbably  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  even  now  held  by  some,  that  Nicholas  dc 
Lyra  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents,  and  was  himself  a 
convert  to  Christianity.  His  own  writings,  however, 
llatly  contradict  this  report,  as  has  been  shown  by  Wolf 
{Hibliothecfi,  i  and  iii,  s.  v.) ;  and  Nicholas  himself  tells 
us,  in  one  of  his  works  (the  polemical  treatise),  that  he 
had  but  little  association  with  Jews,  and  depended  main- 
ly upon  the  experience  of  other  Christimts  for  his  delin- 
eation of  Jewish  character  and  customs  (compare  (^rdtz. 
Gesch,  (/.  Juden,  vii,  513).  His  great  learning,  refined 
taste,  and  eminent  worth,  rused  him  to  the  principal 
offices  of  his  onler,  and  secured  him  the  friendship  of 
the  most  illustrious  persons  of  his  age.  He  die<l  at 
Paris  October  23, 1340.  It  is  especially  as  a  writer  that 
Lyra  is  justly  celebrated,  and,  as  has  been  frequently  as- 
serted, he  became,  by  his  thorough  expositions  of  the 
Scriptures,  one  of  the  greatest  aids  of  the  reformers  of  the 
16th  century,  whence  the  couplet  on  Luther*8  ex^retical 
labors  by  the  enemies  of  the  great  German  reformer : 

"  81  Lyra  non  lyrasset 
Lutheras  non  saltasset.^ 

Nicholas  de  Lyra's  chef  d'ceuvre  is  his  PostiUa  perpetua 
if!  nnirersa  Biblia  (Rome,  1471-72,6  vols.  foL;  best  edit. 
Antw.  1634, 6  vols,  fol.),  which  brought  him  the  title  of 
"  doctor  planus  et  utilis" — or,  better,  which  immortalized 
the  name  of  Lyra.  The  great  merit  of  this  commenury 
consists  in  the  embodiment  of  the  sober-epirited  and  in- 
genious explanations  of  Kashi,  whose  mode  of  inter]>re- 
tation  Lyra  regarded  as  his  model,  as  he  frankly  states, 
"Similiter  intendo  non  solum  dicta  doctorum  Catholi- 
corum,  sed  etiam  Hebraeorum  maxime  rabbi  Salomonls 
qui  inter  doctores  Hebneos  locutus  est  rationalibus,  ad 
declarationem  sensus  litcralis  inducere."  Dc  Lvra  even 
adopts  the  well-known  Jewish  four  modes  of  inter^^rcta- 
tion  denominated  D^"^fi=T'0,  mystical;  TC^I*!,  alle- 
gorical; ir "I,  spiritual;  SC&, literal,  which  he  thus  ex- 
presses in  verses  in  the  same  prologue  (i.  e.  the  first), 
from  which  the  former  quotation  is  made. 

**  Litem  gesta  docet,  quid  credas  allegoria, 
Moralis  quid  agas,  quo  tendaa  ana^^a.** 

He  gives,  however,  the  preference  to  the  literal 
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*'  All  of  them,  says  he,  in  the  second  prologue, ''  pr;- 
8U|)i)ose  the  literal  sense  as  the  foundation.  As  a  build- 
ing declining  from  the  foundation  is  likely  to  fall,  so  the 
mystic  exposition  which  deviates  from  the  literal  sense 
must  he  reckoned  unbecoming  and  unsuitable."  Kveu 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  N.  T.,  where  Hashi  failed  him, 
acquaintance  with  the  Ilabbtnical  writings  and  Jewish 
antiquitioii  enabled  him  to  illustrate  largely  by  allusion 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatL<H.>  in  defence  of  Christianity,  and  against 
Judaism,  entitled  Tractatus  frati-U  Xk'olai  de  Lyra  de 
Messia  ejusque  adventu,  una  cum  respoiuvme  ad  Judtfo- 
rum  arguntenta  qtiatuordeciin  ivntra  ctritatem  Evange" 
iwruniy  which  he  Bnishcd  in  1309.  It  is  generally  ap- 
pended to  his  commentary',  and  is  also  given  in  the  ix>- 
lemical  work  entitled  the  I/tbraomastix  of  Hieronymus 
de  Sancta-fide  (Fraiikf.  1602,  p.  148  sq.).  For  the  differ- 
ent editions  of  De  Lvra's  works  and  translations  into 
French  and  German,  see  (rriisse,  Tresor  de$  Litres  rares 
et  precieitr^  s.  v. ;  sec  aL«*o  Davidson,  Sacred  JJer/neneu- 
tic9  (e<l.  1H43),  p.  175  sq. ;  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Sacrtd  Lit 
&  V. ;  Kitto,  Cyclitp,  UibL  Lit,  ii,  s.  v. 

Lyre.     SeellAUP. 

Lysa'nias  {\vaavia^^  a  common  Greek  name)  is 
mentioned  by  Luke,  in  chap,  iii,  1,  as  tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  anti-Lebanon,  near  Damas- 
cus, at  the  time  when  John  the  Baptist  began  his  min- 
i»lry,  A.D.  25.  See  Abii.a.  It  happens,  however,  that 
Josephus  speaks  of  a  prince  named  Lysanias  who  ruled 
over  a  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanon  in  the 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  he  also  mentions 
Abilene  as  associate<l  with  the  name  of  a  tetran'h  Ly- 
sanias,  while  recounting  events  of  the  reigns  of  Calig- 
ula and  Claudius.  These  circumstances  have  given  to 
Strauss  and  others  an  opportunity  for  accusing  the  evan- 
gelist of  confusion  and  error,  but  we  shall  sec  that  this 
accusation  rests  on  a  groundless  assumption. 

(a.)  What  Josephus  says  of  the  Ly.<4anias  who  was 
contemporary  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (i.e.  who  lived 
sixty  years  before  the  time  referred  to  by  Luke)  is,  that 
he  succeeded  his  father  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Mennoius,  in 
the  government  of  Chalcis,  under  Mt.  Lebanon  (  War^  i, 
13, 1 ;  Aitt,  xiv,  7, 4),  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  at 
the  instance  of  Cleopatra  {^Ant,  xv,  4,1),  who  seems  to 
have  received  a  good  part  of  his  territory'.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Abila  is  not  specified  here  at  all,  and  that 
Lysanias  is  not  called  tetrarch. 

(6.)  What  Josephus  says  of  Abila  and  the  tetrarchy 
in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (i.  e.  about  twen- 
ty years  after  the  time  mentioned  in  Luke's  (jospel)  is, 
that  the  former  emperor  promised  the  *'  tetrarchy  of  Ly- 
sanias** to  AgripiM  {A  nt,  xviii,  0, 10),  and  that  the  latter 
actually  gave  to  him  ''Abila  of  Lysanias**  and  the  terri- 
tory near  Lebanon  (Ant.  xix,  5, 1 ;  cf>mp.  IVarj  ii,  12,8). 

Amid  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  this  name,  sev- 
eral conjectures  have  been  indulged  in,  which  we  will 
here  notice. 

1.  According  to  Eusebius  (whom  others  have  follow- 
ed, such  as  Bede  and  Adrichomius ;  see  C^»m.  a  Lapid. 
in  Luc.  iii,  1),  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Herod  the  (ireat. 
This  opinion  (the  untenableness  of  which  is  shown  by 
Valesius,  on  Eusebius,  //ist,  Kcclfs.  i,  0,  and  by  Scaliger, 
Animathtr.  on  Euitb.  Chroti.  p.  178)  has  no  other  foun- 
dation than  the  fact  that  the  evangelist  mentions  Lysa- 
nias with  Herod  Anti|>as  and  Philip. 

2.  To  the  older  commentators,  such  as  Casaubon  {On 
haroniuSf  A  nn,  xxxi,  Xuju.  4 ),  Scaliger  (/or.  lit.),  and 
others  (see  Com.  a  Lap.  and  (irotius,  ad  loc.;,  this  dif- 
ference of  dates  presented  no  (hfliculty.  Allowing  his- 
torical credit  to  Luke  (on  which  subject  sec  Dr.  Mill, 
Pantheistic  Princip,  pt.  ii,  p.  IG  sq.),  no  less  than  to  J<»se- 
phus,  they  at  once  cH)nclud(d  that  two  different  princes 
of  the  same  name,  and  possibly  of  the  same  family,  were 
referred  to  b>'  the  two  writers.  (See  also  Kuinol,  On 
Luke  iii,  1 ;  Krebsius,  Obs<  rv.  p.  1 10-1 13 ;  and  Robinson, 
BiUioth.Sacr.y.HlU 

3.  This  reasonable  solution,  however,  was  uusatisfac- 


torv  to  the  restless  critics  of  Germany.  Strauss  and 
others  (whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Bleek,  A^gnopt, 
Erkl.  i,  156,  and  Meyer,  Komment.  ii,  289)  charge  the 
evangelist  with  *' a  gross  chronological  error;**  a  charge 
which  they  found  on  the  assumption  that  the  Lysanias 
of  Chalcis  mentione<l  by  Josephus  is  identical  with  the 
Lysanias  of  Abilene,  whom  Luke  mentions.  This  as- 
sumption is  supported  by  a  hypothesis  which  is  incapa- 
ble of  proof,  namely,  that  Abilene,  being  contiguous  to 
Chalcis,  was  united  to  the  latter  under  the  rule  of  Lysa- 
nias, the  son  of  Ptolemy.  It  must,  however,  be  bonio 
in  mind  that  Josephus  nowhere  speaks  of  Abilene  iti 
c*onnection  with  this  Lysanias ;  nor,  indeed, does  he  men- 
tion it  at  all  until  many  years  after  the  notice  by  Luke. 
I  le  calls  Antony's  victim  simply  ruler  of  Chalcis.  More- 
over, it  is  of  importance  to  ob6er\'e  that  the  tetrarckical 
division  of  Palestine  and  neighboring  districta  was  not 
made  until  after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great;  so  that, 
in  his  haste  to  inculpate  the  evangelist,  Straui»&  in  af- 
fect, attributes  to  the  historian,  whom  he  invidioaely 
I  opposes  to  Luke  as  a  better  authority,  an  amount  of  in- 
I  accurate  statement  which,  if  tnie,  would  destroy  all  re- 
I  liance  on  his  history ;  for  we  have  already  seen  that  Jo- 
I  sephus  more  than  once  speaks  of  a  **  tetrarchy  of  Lysa- 
I  nias,**  whereas  there  were  no  *' tetrarchies"  until  some 
,  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  lHolemy*s  son  Lysanian 
It  is,  therefore,  a  juster  criticism  to  conclude  (against 
Strauss,  and  with  the  earlier  commentators)  that  in  such 
passages  as  we  have  quoted  above,  wherein  the  histori- 
an speaks  of  ''Abila  of  Lysanias**  and  "the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias,*'  that  a  l(Uer  Lysanias  is  certainly  meant ; 
and  that  Josephus  is  not  only  accurate  himself,  but  a 
voucher  also  for  the  veracity  of  lAike.  But  there  is  yet 
stronger  evidence  to  be  found  in  Josephus  of  the  unten- 
ableness of  Strauss*s  objection  and  theory.  In  his  JeW' 
ish  War  (ii,  12,8)  the  historian  tells  us  that  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  "removeil  Agrippa  [the  second]  fn»m  Chal- 
cis [  the  kingdom,  be  it  remembered,  of  Strauss's  Lysa- 
nias] to  a  greater  kingdom,  giving  him  in  addition  the 
kingdom  of  Lysanias'^  (kK  di  rrjQ  XuXkicoq  'Ayptwav 
iiQ  piiZova  l3aai\iiav  piTari^ijtn  .  .  .  trpofft^ifKi  ct 
riiv  Ti  Aveaviov  ^aaiXiiav).  Ebrard  exposes  the  ab- 
surdity of  Strauss*s  argument  by  drawing  from  these 
words  of  Josephus  the  following  conclusion — inevitable, 
indeed,  on  the  terms  of  Strauss — that  Agrippa  was  de- 
prived of  ChalciSf  receiving  in  exchange  a  larger  king- 
dom, and  also  Chalcis!  (See  Ebrard's  GosjhI  Hist. 
[Clark ],  p.  145, 146 )  The  effect  of  this  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  is  well  put  by  Dr.  I.iee  {Inspiration  [  Ist  e*!.],  p. 
I  394,  note], "  Hence,  therefore,  Josephus  dttes  make  men- 
I  tion  of  a  later  Lysanias  [on  the  denial  of  which  Strauss 
has  founded  his  a8.<<«ult  (»n  Luke],  and,  by  doing  so,  fully 
corroborates  the  fact  of  the  evangelist's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  tangled  details  of  Jewiuli  history 
in  his  day."  Many  eminent  writers  have  expressly  ac- 
cepted Kbrard's  conclusi(ni,  including  Meyer  (//>c.  cit.) 
and  Bleek  {loc,  cit.),  Patritius  concludes  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  entire  case  with  the  discovery  that 
"  the  later  Lysanias,  whom  Luke  mentions,  was  known 
to  Jose[ihus  als4),  and  that,  so  far  from  any  difficulty  ac- 
cruing out  of  Josephus  to  the  evangelist's  chntnology, 
as  alleged  by  objectors  to  his  veracity,  the  historian's 
Htaten)cnt«  rather  confirm  and  strengthen  it**(/>e  Kcan- 
f/eliiSf  iii, 42, 25).  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  remark  that, 
if  the  sacred  writer  gains  illustration  from  the  Jewish 
hist4)rifln  in  this  matter,  he  also  relays  him  the  favor, 
by  helping  to  clear  up  what  woukl  otherwise  be  unin- 
telligible in  his  statements;  for  instance,  whrn  Jone- 
phus  (.1///.  xvii,  17,4)  mentiwis  "Bataniea,  with  Tra- 
chonitis  and  Auranitis,  tmd  a  certain  part  of  what  was 
called  *  the  house  of  ZencNlorus,*  as  paying  a  certain 
tribute  to  Philip'*  (avv  rtvt  fupei  otKov  tov  Z»/iocwpoi; 
\fyofAivov)\  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  "the  house 
of  Zetiwlorus*'  includeil  other  territorj'  besides  Abilene 
(comp.  A  nt.  XV,  10, 3,  with  War,  i,  20, 4),  we  cannot  but 
admit  the  Airce  of  the  opinion  advanced  by  (irotius  (as 
(quoted  by  Dr.  Hudson,  On  the  AtUiq,  xvii,  U,  4j,  thai 
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"when  Josephus  says  gome  part  of  the  houM  or  postes- 
sum  o/Zenodorus  wu  allotted  to  Philip,  he  thereby  de- 
clares that  the  larger  part  of  it  belonged  to  another. 
This  other  was  Lysanias,  whom  Luke  mentions'^  (sec 
also  Krebsius,  Observat,  p.  112). 

4.  It  b  not  irrelevant  to  state  that  other  writers  be- 
sides  Strauss  and  his  party  have  held  the  identity  of 
Luke's  Lysauias  with  Joscphus's  son  of  Ptolemy,  and 
have  also  believed  that  Josephus  mentioned  but  one  Ly- 
sajiias.  But  (unlike  Strauss)  they  resorted  to  jl  great 
shift  rather  than  assail  the  veracity  of  the  evangelist. 
Valesius  (on  Eusebius,  Hitt.  Kcdes.  i,  10),  and,  more  re- 
cently, Paulus  {Comment,  ad  loc),  suggested  an  altera- 
tion of  Luke's  text,  cither  by  an  erasure  of  rtrpapx^^^'^ 
TOQ  after  'A/3cXi}v^c»  or  retaining  the  participle  and 
making  it  agree  with  ^iKiwirov  as  its  subject  (getting 
rid  of  Avffaviov  as  a  leading  word  by  reducing  it  to  a 
mere  genitive  of  designation  by  its  transposition  with 
r^C — (J.  d.  rrJQ  Avtraviov  'A/3tXi/vfi|c  TerpapxavvTOQ),  as 
if  Philip  had  been  called  by  the  evangelist "  tetrarch  of 
Jturaea,  Tracbonitis,  and  the  Abilene  of  Lysanias."  This 
expedient,  however,  of  saving  Luke's  veracity  by  the 
mutilation  of  his  words  is  untenable,  not  having  any 
support  from  MS.  authority. 

5.  Still  others  think  it  probable  that  the  Lysanias  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  the  second  instance  is  actually 
the  prince  referred  to  by  Luke.  Thus,  instead  of  a  con- 
tradiction, we  obtain  from  the  Jewish  historian  a  con- 
firmation of  the  evangelist ;  and  the  argument  becomes 
very  decisive  if,  as  some  think,  Abilene  is  to  be  excluded 
from  the  territory  mentioned  in  the  story  which  has 
reference  to  Cleopatra. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worth  adding,  that  in  modem  times 
a  coin  has  been  discovered  bearing  the  inscription  Ati- 
oavioi)  Tirpdpxov  Kai  npxupiut^;,  and  Pococke  also  found 
an  inscription  on  the  remains  of  a  Doric  temple,  called 
Nebi  Abel,  the  ancient  Abila,  fifteen  English  miles  from 
Damascus,  which  makeit  mention  of  LysaniiUf  tetrarch 
of  Abilene,  Both  the  coin  and  the  inscription  refer  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Herod  (Pococke's  De- 
scription of  the  East,  II,  i,  115, 116;  and  Sestini,  T^ttert 
et  IHssertationi  nunusmatiche.,  vi,  101,  tab.  2,  as  quoted  by 
Wieseler,  Chrotmlog.  Synops,  p.  183).  Similarly,  the  ge- 
ographer Ptolemy  mentions  an  *'  Abila  which  bears  the 
surname  of  Lysanias,"  'A/3iXa  iifiKKfi^tXaa  Awrapiov  (v, 
18).  See  Davidson  s  JiUroduct,  to  N.  T.  ]>.  218.  See 
Abilknk. 

Lysczynaki,  Casimir,  a  martyr  of  philosophical 
atheism,  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  IJthuania, 
was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Wilna,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents,  but  from 
whence  he  was  finally  expelled  on  account  of  his  singu- 
lar religious  views.  He  then  commenced  to  st^idy  law, 
and  in  1(>80  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  Brzeski, 
in  Lithuania.  He  now  tiuticd  his  attention  again  to 
theology,  and  wrote,  in  the  form  of  remarks  on  Alstedt's 
Natural  Theology,  a  lengthy  refutation  of  the  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God.  He  used  in  his  arguments  some 
incautious  expressions,  and  on  a  journey  to  Warsaw  ho 
was  arrested,  Oct.  31, 1688,  on  the  plea  that,  by  denying 
the  existence  of  <iod,  the  author  of  all  law,  Lysczynski 
had  become  an  outlaw.  An  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  bishop  of  Livonia,  was  appointed  to 
try  his  case,  A  former  friend  of  Lysczynski  a[)i)eareii 
as  his  accuser,  and,  after  the  incriminating  books  had 
been  examined,  he  was  sent  before  the  diet  to  be  pun- 
ished. The  states  went  again  over  the  whole  case. 
Brszeska  re|>eated  his  chargcM,  maintaining,  among  oth- 
er things,  that  in  using  in  his  works  the  expression  *'  ita 
non  athei  cn^ilimus,"  Lvsczvnski  had  declared  himself 
an  atheist,  and  denied  the  existence  of  God  by  asserting 
that  God  did  n(»t  create  man,  but  that  man  invente<i 
God.  Lysczynski  answered  that  he  had  intendeii  his 
works  as  an  examination  of  the  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God,  mentioning  the  fundamental  objections  of  un- 
believers only  as  a  preliminary'  argument,  and  that  he 
meant  to  live  and  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 


in  which  he  was  brought  up.  His  defence,  however, 
was  not  deemed  satisfactory,  and  the  senate  condemned 
him  to  suffer  death  at  the  stake.  The  royal  verdict  was 
that  Lysczynski's  MSS.  should  be  publicly  burned  by 
the  executioner  along  with  himself,  and  that  the  house 
in  which  he  wrot«  his  works  should  be  torn  down. 
The  sentence  was  aflerwards  altered,  and  he  was  be- 
headed before  being  burned,  March  31, 1689.  See  C.  F. 
Ammon,  C,  Lysczynski,  ein  Beitrag  z,  Gesch,  d.  ideaUn 
Atheismus (Giitting.  1802) ;  Herzog,  Heal-Encyklop,  viii, 
628.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Lyser  (also  Leiser  or  Liti'ser),  an  eminent  Luther- 
an theologian,  was  bom  at  Winnenden,  in  WUrtcmberg, 
March  18, 1552,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen.  In  1573  he  became  pastor  at  Gellersdorf,  in 
Austria,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  preach- 
er. He  often  preached  also  in  Vienna,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  He  wssi 
made  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Tubingen  July  16, 1576, 
being  then  under  25  years  old.  Afu  r  nmaining  for  two 
years  at  the  court  of  the  elector  August  of  Saxony,  he 
became  pastor  and  professor  at  Wittenberg.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  *'  Formula  Concordiie,"  he  and  J.  Andrea 
deWscd  a  new  organization  for  the  university ;  he  was 
also  commissioned  to  revise  the  text  of  the  Lutheran 
translation  of  the  Bible,  etc  After  the  death  of  the 
elector  August  in  1586,  Calvinism  began  to  regain  the 
ascendency  in  Saxony,  and  Lyser  left  Wittenberg,  gen- 
erally regretted  by  the  university  and  the  community, 
to  accept  a  call  to  Brunswick  as  coadjutor  <ir  vice-super- 
intendent. He,  however,  returned  to  Wittenberg  in 
1592,  and  shortly  after  became  preacher  at  the  court  of 
Dresden.  Here  he  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  arduous  duties,  honored  not  only  by  the  prince, 
but  also  by  the  emperor  Kudolph.  He  died  Febniar}*  22, 
1610.  His  princi|)al  works  are  a  continuation  of  Chem- 
nitz's J/annonia  I V  Ecangelistarum  (which  was  com- 
pleted by  John  Gerhard),  Erlauterungen  H,  drei  Eragen 
(1598;,  and  a  number  oi Prtdigten,  particularly  VierLand' 
tags-predigten  (1605).  See  Polyc.  Leyser  III,  Offidum 
pietatis,  quod  C,  D,  Polyc,  Ley sero  dtbtiit  et  persoltit  pro- 
nepos  (Lpz.  1706) ;  Gleich,  ^4  »w»m^«  ecclesiastiei  ;  Adami, 
Vit.  theol, ;  Spizel,  TempL  hon. ;  Erdmanna,  Lebendteschr. 
d,  Wittetdt,  TheifL  etc ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykl,  viii,  628  sq. 

Lys'ias  {KvmaQ,  a  common  (ircek  name),  the  name 
of  two  men  mentioned,  one  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  the 
other  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  A  Syrian  **  nobleman  of  the  blood  rovar  whom 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  setting  out  for  Persia,  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  his  son,  and  regent  of  that  part  of 
his  kingdom  wliich  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
borders  of  Eg>'pt  (1  Mace,  iii,  32;  2  Mace  x,  11 ;  com- 
pare Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  7, 2 ;  Appian,  Dt  rebus  Syr,  46). 
Acting  under  the  special  orders  of  the  king,  Lysias  col- 
lected a  large  force  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  «Tews.  This  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  generals  Ptolemy,  Nicanor,  and  Gor- 
gias,  was  sm^rised  and  put  to  flight  by  Judas  Maccabe- 
us near  Emmaus  (1  Mace  iii,  88-iv,  18;  Juflephas,  .4  w^ 
xii,  7. 3, 4).  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  165,  Lysias  him- 
self invaded  Judiea  with  a  still  larger  army,  and  joined 
battle  with  Judas  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethsura.  Tlie 
Syrians  were  again  defeated,  and  so  decisively  that  Jodas 
was  able  to  accomplish  his  great  purpoee,  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Temple,  and  the  re-establishment  of  divine 
worship  at  Jcmsalem  (1  Mace,  iv,  28-6! ;  Joaephua,  .4  k/. 
xii,  7,  5-7).  Lysias  retired  to  Antioch,  and,  while  pre- 
paring for  a  fresh  campaign,  the  death  of  Epiphanes  left 
him  in  virtual  possesion  of  the  supreme  power.  Short- 
ly after^iards  (probably  B.C.  168),  with  an  army  equal  in 
number  to  the  former  two  combined,  with  three  himdred 
war-chariots  and  two-and-thirty  elephants,  and  accom- 
panietl  by  the  young  king  Antiochus  Eupat^ir,  he  agam 
entered  Jud«ea  from  the  side  of  Idunuea.  Having  taken 
the  fortified  city  of  Bethsura,  he  advanced  to  Jerusalem 
and  laid  siege  to  the  Temple.  Meeting  here  with  a 
stouter  resistance  than  he  hittl  anticipated,  and  hearing 
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that  Philips  a  rival  claimant  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
king,  was  returning  from  Persia,  he  hastily  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  JevfA,  and  set  out  for  Ant  ioch.  On  reach- 
ing this  city  he  found  it  in  the  possession  of  his  rival. 
In  the  engagement  which  followed  Philip  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Another  and  more  formidable  opponent, 
however,  soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  Demetrius  So- 
ter,  Arst  contain  of  the  king,  who,  escaping  from  Rome, 
landed  at  Tri{M>lis,  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne.  The 
people  rose  in  his  favur,  and  Antiochus  and  Lysias  were 
seized  and  put  Ut  death  (1  MtLcc  vi-vii,  2;  2  Mace  xiii- 
xiv,  2 ;  Joseph.  Anf.  xii,  1>,  10 ;  Appian,  iJe  rtbtu  Syr,  47). 

In  the  second  book  of  Maccaliees  an  account  is  given 
at  some  length  of  an  invasion  of  Judiva  by  Lysias,  made 
before  the  Hnal  invasion,  but  after  the  death  of  Epipha- 
nes  (2  Mace.  xi).  It  is  scarcely  {Kissible  to  reconcile 
this  with  the  more  trustworthv  narratives  of  the  first 
book,  and  it  is  clear  from  2  Mocc  ix,  28-x,  10,  that  the 
writer  is  not  following  a  strictly  chmnological  onler  in 
this  part  of  his  history-.  Internal  evidence  seems  to  fa- 
vor the  opinion  that  this  narrative  has  been  compiled 
from  separate  and  {lartial  accounts  of  the  two  invasions 
referred  to  in  1  Mace,  iv-vi,  the  writer  too  hastily  in- 
ferring that  they  described  the  same  event. —  Kitto. 
*' There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the 
events  recorded  are  difTerent  (Patritius,  IM  dnwnsu 
Mace.  §  xxvii,  xxxvii),  for  the  mistake  of  date  in  2 
Mace,  is  one  which  might  easily  arise  (compare  Wems- 
dorf,  fJeJitle  Mate,  §  Ixvi;  (rrimm,  on  2  Mace,  xi,  I). 
The  idea  of  Grotius  that  2  Mace,  xi  and  2  Mace,  xiii  arc 
duplicate  records  of  the  same  event,  in  spite  of  Ewald's 
supiMtrt  (Geschichff,  iv,  365,  note),  is  scarcely  tenable, 
anJ  leaves  half  the  difficulty  unexplained." 

2.  CLAi'Diim  Lv8iA8,the  chiliarch(x(AiapxoCt" chief 
captain")  who  commanded  the  Roman  troops  in  Jeru- 
salem during  the  latter  part  of  the  procuratorship  of 
Felix,  and  by  whom  Paid  was  secured  from  the  fury  of 
the  Jews,  and  sent  under  guanl  to  the  procurator  F^elix 
at  (Vesarea  (Acts  xxi,ai-:tt«;  xxii,24-4J0;  xxiii,  17-30; 
xxiv,  7, 22).  A.D.  bo.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him 
than  what  is  stated  in  these  passages.  Vnnn  hb  name, 
and  from  Acts  xxii,  28,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  a 
Greek  who  had  become  a  Roman  citizen.  His  proper 
rank  appears  to  have  been  that  of  military  tribune^  and 
his  note  to  his  sujieriur  officer  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of  Roman  military  corresfiondence  (comp.  Wemsdorf,  67. 
LytiiE  Oratio,  Helmst.  1743).     See  Paui- 

Lysim'achuB  (\vaifiaxoc,  a  frequent  Greek  name), 
the  name  of  two  men  mentioned  in  the  Aix>cr}'pha. 

1.  "  The  son  of  Ptolenueus  of  tlerunalem,**  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  translator  into  (iret^k  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  (see  the  close  of  the  Sept,  version).  The  Ajmk;- 
rj-phal  *•  rest  of  the  Hook  of  Esther,"  A.V.,  says,  **  In  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemieus  and  Cleopatra, 
Dositheus,  who  said  he  was  a  prictst  and  Levite,  and 
Ptolemasus  his  son,  brought  this  ejiistle  of  Phurim,  which 
they  said  was  the  same,  and  that  lA'simachus,  the  son 
of  Ptolemneus,  that  was  at  Jenisalem,  had  interpreted  it** 
(xi,  1).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  translator  was  also  the  author  of  the  additions  made 
to  the  Hebrew  text.  See  Esther,  Ai*0('Rri*iiAL  Ad- 
ditions TO. 

2.  A  brother  of  the  Menelaus  whom  Antiochus  ap- 
pointed high-priest  (B.C.  cir.  171).  Menelaus  left  him 
temporarily  *'  in  his  stead  in  the  priesthood,*'  and  en- 
cmraged  him  to  commit  many  sacrileges.  Thus  he 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  common  peo[)le,  who  rose 
against  him  and  killed  him  (2  Mace  iv,  29,  39).  The 
Vulgate  erroneously  makes  him  the  successor  instead  of 
the  deputy  of  Menelaus. 

IiyBODB,  Danikl,  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons,  rector  of  Rod- 
marton,  in  Gloucestershire  (1804-33),  was  educated  at 
Gloucester  and  at  St.  Mar>'*s  Hall,  Oxfoni,  at  which  uni- 
versity he  attained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1785.  Later 
he  filled  the  curacy  of  Putney.  He  die<l  Jan.  3,  1834. 
Ue  published  a  sermon  or  two,  and  a  History  of  the  Or- 


iffin  and  Prt^ress  of  the  Meeting  of  the  three  Choirs  of 
ClloucesteTf  Worceslerf  and  Iler^ord;  but  his  fame  rests 
entirely  upon  his  topographical  works,  which  are  excel- 
lent for  their  Uljorious  research,  accuracy  of  description, 
and  useful  record  of  matters  which  most  probably  would 
otherwise  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  On  this  point 
consult  the  Knglish  Cydopadittj  s.  v.,  and  Allibonc,  iJict 
of  British  and  American  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Lys'tra  (f)  Avtrrpa,  Acts  xiv,  6,  21 ;  xvi,  1 ;  rd 
AtWpa,  Acts  xiv,  8;  xvi,  2;  2  Tim.  iii,  11),  a  city  in 
Asia  Minor,  of  much  interest  in  the  history  of  Paul  and 
Timothv. 

We  are  told  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Acts  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  driven  by  persecution  from  Iconium  (ver. 
2),  proceeded  to  Lystra  and  its  neighborhooil,  and  there 
preached  the  GospeL  In  the  course  of  this  serv'icc  a 
remarkable  miracle  was  worked  in  the  healing  of  a  lame 
man  (ver.  8).  This  occurrence  produced  such  an  effect 
i  on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  people 
of  the  place  that  they  supposed  that  the  two  goils.  Mer- 
cury and  Jupiter,  who  were  said  by  the  poets  to  have 
formerly  visited  this  district  in  human  form  [see  Lyca- 
oma],  had  again  bestowed  on  it  the  same  favor,  and 
consequently  were  proceeding  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
strangers  (ver.  13).  The  apostles  rejected  this  worship 
with  horror  (ver.  \4\  and  Paul  addresseii  a  speech  to 
them,  turning  their  minds  to  the  true  Source  of  all  the 
blessings  of  nature.  Tlie  distinct  proclamation  of  (^hriit- 
tian  doctrine  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  implied,  inas- 
much as  a  CJhnrch  was  founded  at  Lystra,  which  in 
post-afiostolic  times  was  so  important  as  to  send  its 
bisho'iM  to  the  ecclesiastical  councils  (Hierocles,  Synfrd. 
p.  (i7o).  The  adorati(»n  of  the  Lystrians  was  rapidly 
followed  by  a  change  of  feeling.  The  persecuting  .lews 
arrived  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia  and  Iconium,  and  had 
such  influence  that  Paul  was  stoned  and  left  for  dead 
(Acts  xiv,  1^).  On  his  recovery,  he  withdrew,  with 
liamabas,  to  Derbe  (ver.  20),  but  before  long  retrace<l 
his  steps  through  Lystra  (ver.  21),  encouraging  the  new 
disciples  to  be  steadfast^  It  is  not  absolutely  stated  that 
Paul  was  ever  in  Lystra  again,  but,  from  the  general 
description  of  the  route  of  the  third  missionary  journey 
(xviii,  23),  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was.     See  Pai'l. 

It  is  evident  from  2  Tim.  iii,  10,  11,  that  Timothy 
was  one  of  those  who  witnessed  Paul's  sufferings  and 
courage  on  the  above  occasion;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  his  conversion  to  Christianitv  resulted 
partly  from  these  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
teaching  of  his  Jewish  mother  and  grandmother,  Eu- 
nii'e  and  Lois  (2  Tim.  i,  5).  Thus,  when  the  apostle, 
accompanied  by  Silas,  came,  on  his  second  missionary 
journey,  to  this  place  again  (and  here  we  should  notice 
how  accurately  Derbe  and  Lystra  are  here  mentioned 
in  the  inverse  order),  Timothy  was  already  a  Chris- 
tian (Acts  xvi,  1).  Here  he  received  circumcision, 
**  because  of  the  Jews  in  those  parts"  (ver.  3) ;  and  fn)ra 
this  point  began  his  connection  with  Paul's  travels.  We 
are  doublv  remin<led  here  of  Jewish  resitlents  in  and 
near  Lvstra.  Their  first  settlement,  and  the  ancestors 
of  Timothy  among  them,  may  very  probably  be  traced 
to  the  establishment  of  Babylonian  Jews  in  I*hrygia 
by  Antiochus  three  centuries  before  (Josephus,  Ant,  xii, 
3,  4).  Still  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  influential 
Jewish  pofmlation  at  Lystra:  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  synagogue,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed by  Luke  (Acts  xiv)  is  thoroughly  heathen.  As 
to  its  condition  in  heathen  times,  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  that  the  words  in  Acts  xiv,  13  (tov  Acoc  tov 
ovroc  7rp6  rr;c  TroAfWi*)  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
it  was  under  the  tutelage  of  Jupiter.  Walch.  in  his 
SpUileffium  Antiqnitatum  Lystrensium  {Disttert,  in  Acta 
Apnstolontm,  Jena,  17G<i,  vol.  iii),  thinks  that  in  this 
passage  a  statue,  not  a  temple,  of  the  g«Kl  is  intendeil. 

Pliny  (v,  42)  places  Lystra  in  (ialatia,  and  Ptolemy 
(v,  4,  12)  in  Isauria;  but  these  sutements  are  quite 
consistent  willi  its  being  placetl  in  Lycaouia  by 
Luke,  as  it  is  by  Hierocles  {jSynecd.  p.  675).     This 
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dty  was  south  of  Iconium,  but  its  precise  site  is  uncer- 
tjun,  as  well  as  that  of  Dcrbe,  which  is  mentioned  along 
with  iu  C(>L  Leake  remarks  that  the  sacred  text  ap- 
pears to  place  it  nearer  to  I)erbe  than  to  Iconium;  for 
Paul,  on  leaving  that  city,  proceeded  tirst  to  Lystra, 
and  thence  to  Derbe;  and  in  like  manner  returned  to 
Lystra,  to  Iconium,  and  to  Antioch  of  Pisidia  (see  Walch, 
Diss,  in  A  ct,  Aposi.  iii,  173  sq.).  He  also  observes  that 
this  seems  to  agree  with  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy 
(v,  4, 12),  who  places  Lystra  in  Isauria,  and  near  Isaura, 
which  seems  evidently  to  have  occupied  some  part  of 
the  valley  of  Sidy  Shehr,  or  Hey  Shchr.  Under  the 
(Srcek  empire,  Homouada,  Isaura,  and  Lystra,  as  weU  as 
Derbe  and  Laranda,  were  all  included  in  the  consular 
province  of  Lycaonia,  and  were  bishoprics  of  the  roetro- 
|)olitan  see  of  Iconium.  Consi<iering  all  the  circum- 
stances, CoL.  Leake  inclines  to  think  that  the  vestiges 
of  Lystra  may  be  sought  with  the  greatest  probability 
of  success  at  or  near  Winm  Khatun^  or  Khittun  Serai^ 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Iconium.  **  Nothing," 
says  this  able  geographer,  **can  more  strongly  show  the 
little  progress  that  has  hitherto  been  made  m  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  geography  of  Asia  Minor  than  that 
of  the  cities  which  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  has  made  so 
interesting  to  us,  the  site  of  one  only  (Iconium)  is  yet 
certaiiUy  known"  {Tour  cmd  Gftigr,  of  Asia  Minor^  p. 
102).  Mr.  Arundell  supposes  that,  should  the  ruins  of 
Lystra  not  be  found  at  the  place  indicated  by  CoLI^akc, 
they  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  remains  at  Kara- 
kissary  near  the  lake  Bey-«hehr  (Discoveriu  in  Asia 
Minor,)  Still  more  late'ly,  Mr.  Hamilton  {Research- 
es  in  Asia  Afinor^  ii,  819)  identifies  its  site  with  the 
ruins  called  Biu-bir-KUisseh  (the  **  Thousand  and  one 
churches"),  at  the  baste  of  a  conical  mountain  of  vol- 
canic structure  named  the  Karailagh  (generally  thought 
to  be  those  of  Derbe,  but  which,  according  to  his  argu- 
ments, must  be  sought  elsewhere,  perhaps  at  Divle),  as 
being  more  considerable  (a  bishop  of  Lystra  sat  in  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  acconling  to  Hierocles,  Sjfnecd,  p. 
675),  and  on  the  direct  road  fn»m  Iconium  to  Derbe. 
Another  traveller  ascended  the  mountain,  and  says,  **On 
looking  down  I  perceived  churches  on  all  sidei  of  the 
mountain,  scattered  about  in  various  positions.  .  .  .  In- 
cluding those  in  the  plain,  there  are  about  two  dozen  in 
tolerable  preservation,  and  the  remains  of  perhaps  forty 
may  be  traced  altogether"  (Falkner  in  (.'-onybeare  and 
Howson,  St,  Paul,  i,  202).  Com  p.  Maimert,  Geogr,  VI, 
ii,  189  sq. ;  Forbiger,  Handb,  ii,  322. 


Lytle,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom,  of  Presbyterian  parentage,  at  Sa- 
lem, N.  Y.,  Oct.  31, 1826,  was  converted  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  1847,  joined  the  Church  in  1848, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1854,  and  joined  the  Troy 
Conference.  He  successivelv  preached  at  (iranville, 
(1857)  Arg^'le  and  North  Greenwich,  (1859)  Whitehall, 
(1861)  MechanicsviUe,  (1863)  Third  Street  Church, 
Troy,  (1865)  Westport,  (1867)  North  Chatham,  and  last- 
ly  at  Rock  City  Falls,  N.Y.,  where  he  diwl  October  13, 
1869.  He  *'waa  possessed  of  a  sound  understanding, 
good  judgment,  and  a  kind  and  sym|iathizing  nature. 
He  was  ardent  and  tirm  in  his  friendships,  a  kind  hus- 
band and  father,  a  faithful  Christian,  a  good  [treacber, 
excelling  as  a  pastor."  During  his  second  year  at  Ar- 
gj'le  an  epidemic  broke  out ;  but  he  continued  at  his  post 
of  duty,  nursing  the  sick,  and  giving  counsel  and  advice 
to  the  dying.     See  Cmf,  AfinuleSj  1870,  p.  140. 

Lyttleton,  Charles,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine, 
bom  at  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  in  1714,  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  at  University  College,  Oxford ;  rector  of 
Alvechurch,  Worcester,  in  1742;  dean  of  Exeter  in  1748; 
bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1762,  and  president  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  1765.  He  died  Dec.  22,  1768.  He 
published  one  sermon  (Lond.  1765, 4to),  and  left  various 
interesting  scientific  works.  See  Allibunc,  l/ict,  ofBrii, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

LjTttleton,  Gheorge,  Sir,  an  English  peer  and 
celebrated  politician,  who  was  bom  in  Worcestenhire  in 
1708-9,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christchurch,  Ox- 
fonl;  entered  Parliament  in  1730,  held  several  high  po- 
litical offices,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1759,  and  died 
in  1773,  is  noted  also  as  the  author  of  Obserrations  om 
the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St,Pavl  (1747,  8 vo, 
and  often ;  last  edit.  1854, 12mo\  a  work  which  elicited 
much  praise  for  the  able  defence  it  furnishes  for  the 
tmths  of  Christianity,  or,  as  Leland  {Deistical  H'ritfrs, 
p.  156  sq.)  says,  constitutes  of  itself  ^'a  demonstration 
sufficient  to  prove  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  revela- 
tion." Another  work  of  lord  George  Lyttleton  of  inter- 
est to  us  is  hu  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (1760).  He  bad 
a  son,  Thomas,  who  died  young,  and  who  was  as  con- 
spicuous for  profligacy  as  his  father  for  virtue.  See 
Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  iii,  391-400;  Phillimore, 
Life  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  (1845);  Lond,  Quart,  Rer,  \M6 
(June);  Monihltf  Review,  1772  (April  and  May);  1774 
(December) ;  AUibone,  Did,  of  British  and  A  wericam 
Authors,  ii,  1150. 


Ma'ftoah  (Heb.  AfaSkah',  M33?Pt  (oppression,  Sept. 
Maaxd,  but  in  Gen.  xxii,  24,  Mo^a ;  in  1  Chron.  ii,  48 ; 
iii, 3,  Miuxa ;  in  1  Chron.  vii,  15, 16,  Moo^a  ;  in  1  Chnin. 
ix,  35,  Mowxd  ;  in  1  Chron.  xi,  4.3,  Mo^a ;  Vulg.  Afaa- 
cha :  Auth.  Vers.  "Maacah"  only  2  Sam.  iii,  3;  x,  6,  8), 
the  name  of  a  place  and  also  of  nine  persons.     See  also 

BUTII-MAACHAII. 

1.  A  city  and  region  at  the  f«iot  of  Mount  Hermon, 
not  far  from  (ieshur,  a  district  of  Syria  (Josh,  xiii,  13; 
2  Sam.  X,  6,  8;  1  Chron.  xix,  7).  Hence  the  adjacent 
portion  of  S\Tia  is  calleil  Aram-Maacah,  or  S^nria  of  Ma- 
acliah  (*'  Syria-Maachah,"  1  Chnin.  xix,  (>).  It  ap|)ear8 
to  have  l)een  situated  at  the  southerly  junction  of  ('<ele- 
Syria  and  Damascene-Syria,  In'ing  Ixmnded  by  the  king- 
dom of  Hohob  on  the  north,  bv  that  of  ireshur  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  mountainn  on  either  side  of  the  Up- 
per Jonlan,  on  the  east  and  west.  See  (.iK8iii:K.  The 
little  kingdom  thus  embraced  the  southem  and  eastern 
declivities  of  Hermon,  and  a  {M)rtion  of  the  n)cky  pla- 
teau of  Itunra  (P<»rter's  /MmiwciM,  i,  .T19;  cump.Joum. 
of  Sac.  AiV.  July,  1«.>1,  p.  310).  The  Israelites  seem  to 
have  considered  this  territory  as  included  in  their  grant, 
but  were  never  able  to  get  |>*>?w>*ion  of  it  (Josh,  xiii, 
18;.     In  the  time  of  David  this  })etty  principality  had 


a  king  of  its  own,  who  contributed  1000  men  to  the 
grand  alliance  of  the  Syrian  nations  against  the  Jewi»h 
monarch  (2  Sam.  x,  6,8).  The  lot  of  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh  bevond  the  Jordan  extended  to  this  count n'. 
as  had  previously  the  dominion  of  C)g,  king  of  Rashau 
(Deut.  iii,  14 ;  Josh,  xii,  5).  The  Gentile  name  is  Ma- 
acahthite  y^T^ZTQ^  Sept.  yiaxa^u  but  Maaya^i  in  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  24,  Mayada  in  1  Chron.  iv,  19,  Mio\^o3m 
in  Jer.  xl,  8;  Auth.  Version  "  Maachathite,"  but  ^Maa- 
chathi"  in  Deut.  iii,  14),  which  is  also  pot  for  the  people 
(Deut.  iii,  14;  Jotth.  xii,  5;  xiii,  11,  13;  2  Kings  xxv, 
23\  Near  or  within  the  ancient  limita  of  the  small 
state  of  Maacah  was  the  town  called  for  that  reaaun 
Al)el  l)eth-maacah,  perhaps  its  metropolis,  which  is  rep- 
resente<l  by  the  modem  Ahil  fl'Kamh,  situated  mi  the 
west  side  of  the  valley  and  stream  that  descends  from 
Merj  Ayun  towards  the  Huleh,  and  oo  a  summit,  with 
a  large  offsi't  on  the  south.  See  ABEL-Biimi-MAA- 
ciiAii.  KosenmUUer  explains  the  name  Maacah  to 
press,  to  press  together,  which  seems  to  denote  a  regi<iii 
inclosed  and  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  a  land  of  val- 
leys. The  name  of  this  region  is  Anglicized  erery- 
where  "Maachah"  in  the  Auth.  Vera.,  except  in  2  Sam. 
iii,  3 ;  x,  6,  8.    Once  (Josh,  xiii,  18,  aeoond  dausc)  it  is 


MAACAH                       693  MAARATH 

written  in  the  original  Maacath  (Hebrew  Maakaih^  forms  by  "  reroovinj:  her  from  being  qaeen,  becaiue  aha 

rsy^  Sept.  M«x«^«\  Vulg.  Af(Kh(iti,  Auth.  Vera. "  Ma-  had  made  an  idol  (lit.  ti  fright)  in  a  grove"  (1  Kings  xv, 

achathites").     The  identification  of  the  Chaldec  version  ^^-^^'  2  Chron.  xv,  16). 

with  the  district  of  Kpiatii-ns  (V,viKaipo{;\  mentioned  Maacath.     See  Maacaii,  1. 

by  Ptolemy  (v,  16,  9)  aM  lying  between  Callirrhoii  and  Ma'&chah  (Gen.  xxii,24;  1  Kings  ii,89;  xt,2,  10, 

Livias,  as  also  that  of  the  Syriac  (on  1  Chron.)  with  13;  1  Chron.  ii,  48;  iii,  2;  vii,  15, 16;  viii,  29;  ix,  35; 

Charon^  according  to  Kosenmllller  {A  Uerth.  I,  ii)  a  tract  xi,  48 ;  xix,  6, 7 ;  xxvii,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xi,  20, 21, 22 ;  xv, 

in  the  district  of  the  Ledja  (Burckhardt,  i,350),  is  mere-  16).     See  Maacaii. 

ly  traditionary  (Reland,/Wcp*/.  p.  118).  Maach'athi    (Deut.  iii,  14).  Maftcfa'athites 

2.  The  Ust  named  of  the  four  chUdren  of  Kahor  by  (j^^h.  xii,  5;  xiii,  11,  13  [hi  the  second  v»ccunence  it 
Ills  concubine  Reumah,  probably  a  son,  although  the  should  be  Maacath]-,  2  Sam.  xxiii,34;  2  Kings  xxv, 
sex  is  uncertain  (Gen.  xxii,  24).     B.C.  cir.  2040.     Ew-  ^8;  1  Chron.  iv,  19;  Jer.  xl,8).     See  Maacah,  1. 

aid  arbitrarilv  connects  the  name  ^ith  the  district  of  __  ,„  _    -  ...  .,...,     ,  .^^^                .  ,    « 

Maachah  in  the  llermou  range  (6V^*.  i,  414,  note  1).  ^a  ftdai  (Heb.  Afaaday  ,  -n?ri,  orvamental;  Sept. 

3.  The  sister  of  Hupham  (Huppim)  and  Shupham  ^ooiia),  one  of  the  '^sons"  of  Bam  who  divorced  his 
(Shuppim),  and  consequently  granddaughter  of  Benja-  Gentile  wife  after  the  exUe  (Ezra  x,  34).     B.C.  459. 


pnests 

of  Hezron\by  whom  she  had  several  children  (I  Chron.  (Neh.  xii,  6);  evidently  the  same  with  the  Moadiah 

"'  f\^  ^^:*"!*/??!*     ,        ^       ,^.,       „  ^,  (lleb.  Moddyah',  TTl^hi^,  ftstival  of  Jehovah;  Sept. 

5.  The  wife  of  Jehiel  and  mother  of  Gibeonf  I  Chron.  i.      •  -  ir  T     ,,     ^.' T      ,  t>  ,»  ••  *•       i 
•••.:>Q-     a-\      nt^    '    \crM  Maaoai,  vulg.  3/oiiw/i),  whose  son  Piltai  IS  mentionwl 

viii,  *if ;  ix«  oo),     x).v./.  cir.  looo,  .  ,«  ,    .  ^.         .^.  «•.  •      . 

1    *  J       k/      t'v  \      -I-       rr^    \.        V   K  in  verse  17  (where  some  connection  With  one  Miniamin 

6.  A  daughter  of  lalm.li,  king  of  Geshur;  she  became  .      ,  i         .  j\      u     ..  •  ^-       u  •  v 

the  wife  of  David,  and  mother  of  Aboalom  (2  Sam.  iii,  "  "^"^f^^  ';^^>»  ^\^'"f.  "^T^'f  ^V"*  ^  *^ 
o).  B  C.  lOoiJ.  In  1  Sam.  xxvii,  8,  we  read  of  David's  ":7?^»  MoaJyah',  wmch  wiU  make  both  forms  coin- 
invading  the  laud  of  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Jewish  <^ide.     RC.  536. 

commentators  (in  Jerome,  ad  Hey,)  allege  that  he  then        Ma'al  (Heb.  Maay'j  '^T^,  perhaps  compainimate  t 

look  the  daughter  of  the  king  captive,  and,  in  conse-  Sept.  has  two  name^•Iofla/Ata,  the  first  syllable  of  the 

quence  of  her  great  beauty,  married  her,  after  she  had  former  being  apparently  taken  from  the  last  of  the  pre- 

l)€en  made  a  proselyte  according  to  the  law  in  Deut,  xxi.  ceiling  name  Gilalai ;  Vulg.  Maai),  one  of  the  priests 

But  this  is  a  gross  mistake,  for  the  Geshur  invade<i  by  appointed  to  perform  the  music  at  the  celebration  of  the 

David  was  to  the  south  of  Judah,  whereas  the  Geshur  completion  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 

over  which  Talmai  ruled  was  to  the  north,  and  was  re-  (Neh.  xii,  36).     B.C.446. 

garded  as  part  of  Syria  (2  Sam.  xv,  8).     See  Giwiii'ic        Maa'leh-aorab'bim  (Heb.  MaiOeh'^A habbim', 

1  he  fact  appears  to  be  that  David,  having  marneil  the  ^...,.«,«  ^L-^  .i.  ..  \r..i 

daughter  ofVhis  king,  contracted  an  allUnce  with  him,  =^^^1??  ^^^^^^  ^^"^  "^^  ^/ ^»»«  »ci>rpto^,  i.  q.  scor- 

in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest  against  Ishbosheth  in  P»on-hiU ;  m  Numb,  xxxiv,  4,  Septuag.  uvaHaai^  Arpo- 

those  part*.     Josephus  gives  her  name  xMavaiii;  (.4ii/.  /3*i>/,  Auth.Ver8.«the  ast^ntof  Akrabbimr  m  Jcwh.xv, 

vii,  1  4).     See  David.  3,  3rpo<Tai/aj3a<nc   Axpapiv;  in  Judg.  i,  36,  ava/3a<nc 

7.  The  father  of  Hanan,  which  latter  was  one  of  Da-  'Aicpa/3iV,  "  the  going  up  to  Akrabbim  ("  Vulg.  every- 
vid's  famous  btidy-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,43).  RC.  ante  "^^^^^  ascennu  tcorpvntis)^  a  pass  on  the  south-eastern 
jQ4Q^  border  of  Palestine.     See  Akrabbim. 

8.  The  father  of  Shephatiah,  which  latter  was  the       Maa'leh-adum'mim  {yieh^Maakh'-Adumfnim'^ 


military-  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  under  David  and  D^SnX  nbriS,  ascent  of  Adummim;  Sept.  avdfiaoii: 

Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvu,  16).     B.a  ant«  1014.  [alao'i?pocr/dai.C  *nd  ^ponavafiatrtc]  'A^l;/i/i^v,  Vulg. 

9.  The  father  of  Achish,  which  latt«r  was  the  king  ,«cwww  Adotnmim,  Auth.  Vers. "  the  going  up  of  Adum- 
of  Gath,  to  whom  Shimei  went  m  search  of  his  runaway  mim"),  a  dangeft)us  pass  near  Gilgal  (Josh,  xv,  7 ;  xviii, 
servants,  and  thus  forfeited  his  life  bv  transcending  the  j7\      ^^  Adummim 

bounds  preiK.-ribed  bv  Solomon  (1  Kingf.  i.,  39).     U.C.  ^a«n,  John.  .  French  Tiirtorlan  and  theologmn,  w«. 

ante  1010     He  appean.  to  have  been  different  from  the  h„„,  ,j  „„„  „^„  ^h,         .,      „f  ^^c  I7th  centurv; 

Maoch  of  1  Sam  xxv..  2      See  Ac.i.8...  ^^    ^^„j  „f  ,,^,„  ;„  ^^    „fl.^ij  ^^  gran.l-vicar 

10.  A  daughter  of  Ab|»hal«m,  the  w.fe  of  Rehoboam,  ^  arehbiahop  of  Tou«  in  1651,  and  did  about  1667. 
and  mother  of  AUjam  (1  King,  xv  2)      RC  9-3-968.  ^^  ^.,,^,  ,^  jj^^„.  ^^^  „^^„.  ^  ^ji^^  j.„. 

'"kT!k    r  T      ;',^K     ""'","  •"""*  .*"  '?'"  ">mmi  (1048,  4to).1I^ltten  by  order  of  the  bUhop  of 

jchah.  the  daughter  of  Abuhalom.       It  m  evident  that  ,.„„„ .  ':^„„^„  /,  Mrtn^Uana  AVfr«a  Turon»m., 

here  "mother    .»  used  .n  a  loose  Mnse.  and  meana  ,„frorumpo«lificum<n,orumon«riarirtulibu,,^U:.(m7). 

-grandmother,    which  the  Miu«:hah  named  m  verM  2  g^  nw(ir,Nouv.  Hiog.  UiniraU,  ».  v. 

must  have  been  to  the  Asa  of  verse  10.     It  therefore  ,»        .      ,. 

appears  to  be  a  great  error  to  make  two  persons  of  them,  Ma'ani  (Maav*  v.  r.  Baai'.).  the  ancestor  of  scv- 

as  U  done  bv  Calmet  and  others.     The  Abishalom  who  ^«1  who  had  mamed  (ientile  wives  after  the  captivity 

was  the  father  of  this  Maachah  is  called  Absalom  in  2  (>  K^*"'  >^'  ^4) ;  evidently  the  Bani  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hek 

Chron.  xi. 20-22,  and  is  generallv  supposed  bv  the  Jews  ^^^  (Ezra  x,  3H;. 

to  have  been  Absalom,  the  son  of  David ;  which  seems  Ma'arath  (lUb.  Mndrath%  T^T^.de^olation;  Sept, 

not  improbable,  seeing  that  Kehohoam's  two  other  wives  Manp<o3,  Vulg.  Afarelh),  a  place  in  the  mountains  of 

were  of  his  father's  family  (2  Chron.  xi,  18).    In  2  Chmn.  Judaii,  menlioiiod  Ix'twwn  Gedor  and  Beth-anoth  (Josh, 

xiii,  2,  she  is  called  *' Michaiah.  the  daughter  of  Uriel  xv,  59).     Do  Saulcy  suggests  a  place  which  he  calls 

of  Gibeah,"    But  Josephus  says  that  she  was  the  daugh-  Kharbet  el-MfrugsaB,  south-east  of  .lenisaletn  {Xarra- 

ter  of  Tamar,  the  daughter  of  Absalom  (Ant,  viii,  10, 1),  tive,  ii,  17);  and  Schwarz  declares  it  is  a  village  calle<l 

and  consequently  his  granddaughter.     This  seems  not  JAayr,  west  of  Ekron  (Palest,  p.  107):  both  far  from  the 

unlikely,  and  in  that  case  this  Tamar  must  have  been  indications  of  the  text,  which  require  a  locality  north  of 

the  wife  of  UrieL     See  Abu  ah.     It  would  appear  that  Hebron  (Keil's  Comment,  ad  loc.).    It  may  be  represent- 

Asa's  own  mother  was  dead  bcrfore  he  began  to  reign:  ed  by  the  ruins  marked  as  Mersia  on  Van  de  Velde's 
for  Maachah  bore  the  rank  and  state  of  queen-mother    Map  (18.')8),  on  the  road  from  Hebron  to  Bethlehem, 

(resembling  that  of  the  sultatiess  Valide  among  the  about  half  way  between  Bereikut  and  Solomon's  Piiols, 

Turks),  the  powers  of  which  she  so  much  abused  to  the  at  Urtas;  but  on  the  second  edition  i>f  his  Map  (1865) 

•noouragement  of  idolatrv,  that  Asa  commenced  his  re-  ,  this  place  disappears,  and  we  have  in  the  required  re- 
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gion  nnappropriated  only  the  niinfi  Merman  on  a  little 
stream  just  north  of  Kutin,  evidently  the  "  ruined  tower 
called  Mcrrina,  seen  by  him  on  the  high  ground  south 
of  wady  Arub"  {Memoir,  p.  247). 

Maasei^'ah  (lleh,Maaseifnh%  ^''brp,  or  [1  Cbion. 

▼ 

xv,18,20;  xxiii^l;  2 Chron. xxv,  1 1 ;  xxviii,7;  xxxiv, 
8;  Jer.  xxv,  4],  Maateya'huj  in"^b?^,  the  work  ofJe^ 
hovak;  Sept.  ^aaoia,  with  many  blight  various  read- 
ings), the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  One  of  the  Levites  of  the  second  class,  appointed 
porters  of  the  Temple  under  David  (1  Chron.  xv,  18), 
and  also  musicians  **  with  psalteries  upon  Alamoth"  (^ver. 
aO).     B.C.  1043.  V 

2.  The  son  of  Adaiah,  and  one  of  the  **  captains  of 
'hundreds"  whom  Jehoiada  associated  with  himself  in  re- 
storing the  voung  king  Jehoash  to  the  throne  (2  Chroc 
xxiii,l).     B.C.877. 

3.  A  chieftain  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  who  had  charge 
of  the  military  m  a  subordinate  rank  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
11).     RC.808'. 

4.  The  "king's  son,"  kiUed  by  Zichri,  the  Ephraim- 
itish  hero,  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chn>n.  xxviii,  7). 
The  personage  thus  designated  is  twice  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  "governor  of  the  city"  (1  Kings 
xxii,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  25),  and  appears  to  have  held 
an  office  of  importance  at  the  Jewish  court  (perhaps 
acting  as  viceroy  during  the  absence  of  the  king),  just 
as  the  queen  dowager  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
"  king's  mother"  (compare  2  Kings  xxiv,  12  with  Jer. 
xxix,  2),  or  gdfirdJty  L  e. "  mistress,"  or  **  powerful  lady." 
See  Malchiah.  For  the  conjecture  of  Geiger,  see  Jo- 
ash,  4.  Perhaps,  however,  the  individual  here  re- 
ferred to  was  literally  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahaz.  B.C. 
cir.  738. 

5.  The  "governor  of  the  city,'*  one  of  those  sent  by 
king  Josiah  to  repair  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8). 
B.C.  623.  The  date  and  rank  render  it  not  improbable 
that  he  was  the  Maasciah  (Heb.  Maclueyah\  n*^Dnp, 
whose  refufft  is  Jehovah ;  Sept.  yiaatraioQ  v.  r.  Maa- 
traiaQ^  etc.),  the  father  of  Neriah,  and  grandfather  of 
Baruch  and  Seraiah,  which  latter  were  two  persons  of 
note  to  whom  Jeremiah  had  recourse  in  his  divine  com- 
munications (Jer.  xxxii,  12 ;  li,  59) :  and  in  that  case  he 
is  likewise  probably  identical  with  Mrix^iii,  the  son  of 
Addi,  and  father  of  Neri,  in  Christ's  maternal  genealogy 
(Luke  Ui,  28). 

6.  The  son  of  Shallum,  apparently  a  priest,  since  he 
bad  a  chamber  in  the  Temple,  and  was  one  of  its  custo- 
dians (Jer.  XXXV,  4).     B.C.  606. 

7.  The  father  of  the  priest  Zephaniah  or  Zedckiah, 
which  latter  was  twice  sent  by  the  king  with  a  message 
of  inquiry  to  Jeremiah,  and  was  denounced  by  the 
prophet  for  fabtely  encouraging  the  people  (Jer.  xxi,  1 ; 
xxxvii,  3;  xxix,  21,  26).     RC.  ante  589. 

8.  Son  of  Ithiel  and  father  of  Kolaiah,  a  Benjamite, 
one  of  whose  descendants  resided  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
exile  (Neh.  xi.  7).     B.C.  long  ante  536. 

9.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  who  resided  at 
Jenisalem  after  the  captivity;  he  was  the  son  of  Ba- 
ruch, and  his  genealofry  is  traced  back  to  one  Shiloni 
(Neh.  xi,  5).  B.C.  536.  In  the  corresponding  narra- 
tive of  1  Chron.  ix,  5,  apparently  the  same  person  is 
called  AsAiAH. 

10.  One  of  the  priests  of  the  kindred  of  Joshua,  who 
agreed  to  divorce  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  captiv- 
ity (Ezra  X,  18).     B.C.  459. 

11.  Another  priest,  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  ITarim,  who 
divorced  his  (jcntile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  21). 
RC.  459.  Perhaps  it  was  he  (apparently  a  priest)  who 
formed  one  of  the  chonis  that  celebrated  the  completion 
of  the  new  city  walls  (Neh.  xii,  42).     B.C.  446. 

12.  Still  another  priest,  of  the  "sons"  of  Pashur,  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from  Babvlon 
(Ezra  X,  22).     RC.  459.     Perhaps  the  same  with  one 


of  the  priests  who  celebrated  with  tnimpeta  cbe  rebuilil- 
ing  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  41).     RC  446. 

13.  An  Israelite,  of  the  "  soiu"  of  Pahath-moab,  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  Babylonian  captivity 
(Ezra  X,  30).     RCX  459. 

14.  The  son  of  Ananiah,  and  father  of  Azariah,  which 
last  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  ex- 
Ue  (Neh.  ui,  23).     RC.  ante  446. 

15.  One  of  the  principal  Israelites  who  stood  on  Ez- 
ra's right  hand  while  he  read  and  expounded  the  law 
to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  4).  RC.  cir.  410.  He  is  per- 
haps identical  with  one  of  the  popular  chiefs  who  joined 
in  the  sacred  covenant  with  Nchemiah  (Neh.  x,  25). 
RC.  cir.  410. 

16.  One  of  the  priests  who  assisted  the  Levites  in 
expounding  the  law  to  the  people  as  it  was  read  by  Ezra 
(Neh.  viii,  7).     RC.  cir.  410. 

Ma&'siai  (Heb.  Masay',  ^"^^.^^  or,  as  it  probably 
sh<»uld  be  pointe<l,  Mad$ay\  "^Cl?^,  worker,  or  perhays 
contracted  for  Afaaseuih ;  Sept.  ftiaaai  v.  r.  Maniraia  ; 
Vulg.  Afiuisat),  the  son  of  Adiel,  a  descendant  of  Imroer, 
and  one  of  the  priests  resident  at  Jerusalem  at  or  after 
the  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  12).     RC.  prob.  536. 

MaMfli'aB  (Maaffamc)*  the  son  of  Sedeciaa  and  fa- 
ther of  Baruch  (Bar.  i,  1);  evidently  the  same  as  Maa- 
I  SEIAH  (Jer.  li,  59),  5  (q.  v.). 

I  Ma'Hth  (Mad^,  of  unknown,  but  prob.  Heb.  origin), 
a  person  named  as  the  son  of  Mattathias  and  father  uf 

j  Nagge  (Neariah),  in  (Christ's  maternal  ancestry*  (Luke 
iii,  26) ;  but,  as  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  pedigree  in 
the  O.  T.,  and  as  it  would  here  unduly  extend  the  time 
of  the  lineage,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  thb  name 
has  been  accidentally  interpolated  from  the  Maitkat  of 
ver.  24.    (See  Dr.  Barrett,  in  Clarke's  ComnutU.  ad  loc.) 

Ma'&Z  (Heb.  Ma'dts,  y?^,  wrath;  Sept.  Maac), 
the  first  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ram,  the  son  of  Je- 
rahmeel,  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  27). 
RC.  post  1658. 

Maaai'ah  (Heb.  Maazyah\  rT^tyr.  Neh.  x,  8,  or 
Maazya'hu,  ^n^trp,  1  Chron.  xxiv,  18,  strmgth  [or 
perh.  rather  consoUUum,  from  the  Arabic]  of  Jehottik; 
Sept.  respectively  Maa^m  and  Mna^dX  [v.  r.  Maa<rai]: 
Vulg.  respectively  Alaazia  and  Afaaxian),  the  name  of 
two  priests. 

1.  The  head  of  the  last  of  the  twentv-four  sacerdotal 
"courses"  as  arranged  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  18). 
B.C.  1014. 

2.  One  of  the  priests  who  signed  the  sacred  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  8).  RC.  cir.  410.  "  From 
the  coincidence  between  many  of  the  names  of  the  priests 
in  the  lists  of  the  twenty-four  courses  established  by 
David,  of  those  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  xii),  it  would  seem  either  that  these  names 
were  hereditary  in  families,  or  that  they  were  applied 
to  the  families  themselves.  This  is  evidentlv  the  case 
with  the  names  of  the  *  heads  of  the  people'  enumerated 
in  Neh.  x,  14-27." 

Mab'dai'  (Ma/3^m),  one  of  "the  sons  of  Maani' 
who  divorced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  34) ;  evidently  the  Benaiaii  (q.  v.)  of  the  He 
brew  list  (Ezra  x,  35). 

Mabillon,  Jean,  a  celebrated  Benedictine  preach- 
er, and  one  of  the  most  disHnguished  men  of  the  17th 
century,  was  bom  at  St.  Pierremont,  in  the  diocese  uf 
Khcims,  Nov.  23, 1632,  studied  at  the  college  of  Kheims 
and  joined  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1651.  He 
began  his  literary  career  by  assu>ting  D'Achery  in  his 
labors  ui>on  his  vast  hisUtric  recntil  entitled  SpicileffiMw. 
and  by  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Bernard,  *^  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  ecclesiastical  scholars,  and  fur- 
nished a  sure  pledge  of  the  value  of  his  future  latxirs" 
(Dowling).  In  1668  he  came  forward  with  a  part  of  his 
original  production, /I  cya  Sanctorum  Ortknitt  S, Beneduti 
(completed  in  1702),  one  of  the  gremteit  biatorical  works 
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extaiit.  He  now  became  the  general  favorite  of  eccle> 
ttiadtical  atudenU^  and  sihmi  was  brought  to  the  notice  ahto 
of  his  sovereign,  Louis  XIY,  who  sent  him  on  literary 
misaious,  as  the  result  of  which  we  have  from  him  J/v- 
tiUM  Italicum  (1689),  a  kind  of  antiquarian  itinerary  of 
Italy.  Besides  descriptions  of  the  towns  and  their  at- 
tractions, it  contains  valuable  dutsertations  on  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  palieograpliy ;  altto  a  very  explicit  com- 
mentary on  the  ritual  of  the  various  services,  or  liturg>', 
and  rites  of  the  Roman  Church.  (He  had  previously 
published  IM  Liturffia  Galliranti  Hhri  tr&s  [1685],  in 
which  he  compares  the  (Tsllican  wit))  the  Mozarabic  lit- 
urgy). Another  work  of  great  imiM>rtance  from  the  pen 
of  Mabillon  is  the  LettrtJ  et  Ecrits  sur  les  Etudes  A/ttnaa' 
tiqueg,  containing  a  curious  controversy  between  the 
abbe  I)e  Kance,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Trappinta 
(q.  v.^  and  the  Bewdicfine*.  De  Kanc^,  in  his  ascetic 
enthusiasm,  had  furbidden  his  monks  all  scieutitic  stud- 
ies, an<l,  indeeil,  all  reading  except  the  Breviary  and  a 
few  monasti<;  tracts.  The  rest  of  the  clergy,  both  secu- 
lar and  regular,  took  the  alarm,  and  Mabillon  was  re- 
quested t4j  defend  monastic  studies  and  learning  as  per- 
fectly compatible  with  piety  and  religious  discipline,  tL» 
the  lienedictiue  order  had  fully  proved.  Malnllon 
promptly  complie<l  with  tlie  request,  and  published  his 
Trait f  in  IGUl.  It  was  received  with  great  a[>[)lause,  and 
was  at  once  translated  into  Latin  and  other  languages. 
See  Kancil  for  the  reply.  His  fame  spread  rapidly,  and 
be  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  his 
day.  In  1701  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy 
4»f  IiMcriptions.  In  1703  he  came  before  the  public  with 
the  first  volume  of  his  chef-d'aeu\Te,  A  tmalts  Orditd*  S, 
BenedirtL  liencefortli,  until  the  day  of  his  death  (Dec 
27,  1707),  Mabillon  faitiifully  applied  himself  to  the 
completion  of  this  work,  which  all  critics  are  agree<l  is 
**  among  the  most  impttrtant  works  which  have  been 
written  on  the  history  of  the  Church"  (Dowling).  It 
should  certainlv  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  everv  real 
student  of  Church  History.  It  commences  with  the 
year  4^ — that  of  die  birth  of  St.  Benedict — and  goes 
<lown  to  1157  (covering  in  all  6  vols,  folio.  Mabillon 
himself  completed  vols,  i-iv,  extending  to  1066;  Mas- 
suet  completed  voL  v  [published  in  1713],  and  Martene 
voL  vi  [published  in  1739];  for  the  different  editions, 
see  Ceillier,  JJtst,  de»  A  y tears  sacres,  xiv,  498).  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  St.  Benedict,  di8cusses  his  rules,  and 
everything  in  any  way  [iertabiing  to  the  order.  The 
work,  besides  including  a  somewhat  complete  history  of 
the  secular  affairs  of  the  times,  contains  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  doctrines,  the  ceremonies,  the  controversies 
of  the  Church  age  by  age,  with  a  statement  of  the  writ- 
ings of  each  individual  whose  life  is  depicted.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  we  will  let  Dowling 
(/rt/r/xi  to  the  Crii,  Study  of  Kcvles,  Hutory^  yt.  144  sq.) 
speak.  '*  His  ( ^Iabillon*s)  unbounded  learning,  and  his 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind,  enabled  him  to 
discover  new  truths,  and  detect  and  exfMise  inveterate 
errors.  His  amiable  moderation  and  unaffected  candor 
introduces!  into  the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  subjects  a 
better  tone  and  spiriL  But  this  was  not  the  full  extent 
of  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  Church  Historv. 

• 

The  monastic  habit  could  not  restrain  his  mental  inde- 
pendence, nor  his  religious  peculiariti<'s  make  him  feel 
BB  a  vulgar  controversialist.  He  was  the  most  promi- 
nent of  a  new  race  of  scholars,  wh(>  communicated  to  the 
whole  subject  a  different  charader;  who  sef>arated  it 
from  |K>lemical  theology,  and  assumed  as  a  first  principle 
that  its  subject-matter  was  not  controversy,  but  facts. 
It  was  a  new  thing  to  see  a  congregation  of  monks  tak- 
ing a  lead  in  a  literary  movement;  but  such  was  the 
case.  The  genius  of  Mabillon  did  much  to  purify  and 
ennoble  C'hurch  History'.  Kxcite<l  by  his  example  and 
precepts,  the  French  liene<iictines  devoted  themselves 
in  an  animirahle  spirit  to  the  cultivation  of  ecclesiastical 
learning,  and  distinguished  themselves  in  the  republic 
<iriett4;rM  by  the  publication  of  a  number  of  critical,  plril- 
olo|;ical,  and  antiquarian  works  connected  with  auch 


studies,  not  more  remarkable  for  their  erudition  thaB 
for  their  moderation  and  candor." 
*  Mabillon,  by  the  intended  publication  of  a  treatise,  De. 
Cultu  Sanctorum  iffnoUtmm^  came  near  being  involved 
in  a  hot  controversy  with  the  authorities  of  his  Church. 
Th«>  lK>ok,  which  aimed  to  point  out  some  abuses  con- 
cerning the  worship  of  relics,  was  on  the  eve  of  anony- 
mous publication  when  it  was  secured  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index,  and  place<l  among  the  forbidden  ones. 
He  quietly  submitted  to  the  exceptions  of  the  authorities, 
and  pr(>pared  a  new  edition  puiged  fn»m  the  objection- 
able passages.  In  his  new  preface  he  says :  *'  Hsbc  nova 
etlitio  non  temere  nee  proprio  arbitrio  a  me  facta  est,  sed 
ad  Ejus  nutum  et  imperium,  penes  quem  residet  summa 
pnecipiendi  auctoritas!"  In  return  for  his  ready  sub- 
mission he  was  to  be  rewarded  by  the  cardinal's  bat,  but 
the  intended  honor  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  in 
MabiUon's  terrestrial  course.  Mabillon  wrote  also  iJt 
Re  Diplomatica  libri  sex,  accedurU  Comtnenturius  de  cixti' 
quis  Reyum  Francttrum  Palatiis:  Vetentm  Scripturu' 
rum  varia  Specimma,  etc.,  a  work  much  esteemed. 
These  and  other  later  works  were  collected  under  the 
title  Outrages  Posthumes  de  J.  MfdfUion  et  de  Thierry 
Ruinart,  Benedidines  de  ia  Congreijution  de  St,  Maur 
(Paris,  1724,  3  vols.  4to).  A  complete  list  of  all  his 
works  is  given  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.xm^eS^,  See, 
besides  the  authorities  already  mentioned,  Vieuville, 
BiU,  histvrique  (L  A  uteurs  dt  ia  Cottgregation  de  S.  Maur ; 
D.  Tassin,  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  dmy.  de  8,  Maur;  C  de 
Malan,  Hist,  de  Mainilon ;  Valcr>*,  Corresp,  de  MtdnlUm 
et  de  Muntfaucon ;  Hoefer,  Nouc,  Butg,  Oensralej  xxxii, 
437.     (J.H.W.) 

MabOD,  John  Scott,  an  eminent  educator  of  the 
(Dutch)  Keformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1784; 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1796;  gradu- 
ated with  high  h<mor8  at  Union  College  (1806),  and  at 
the  theological  si^minary  in  New  Brunswick  (1812); 
was  tutor  in  Union  College  1814-15;  rector  of  the  gram- 
roar  school  of  Rutgers  College  1815-25 ;  temporary  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  theological  seminary  at  New 
Brunswick  1818-19.  From  this  time  until  his  death 
he  taught  privately,  the  last  fourteen  years  at  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.  Mr.  Malmn  was  an  exact  scholar  and  a  pro- 
found thinker,  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  a  skilful  and 
enthusiastic  instructor.  His  life  was  a  battle  with  ill 
health  and  adversity.  There  was  something  truly  he- 
roic in  his  indepeuflent  spirit,  ever  struggling  for  the 
mastery  of  unnsual  difficulties,  and  for  the  accompli-nh- 
m«nt  of  his  life-work.  His  piety  was  chastened  by  al- 
most continual  trials.  His  religious  life  was  one  of  pro- 
found cimnctions  and  bn»ad  and  deep  exf>erience.  Small 
of  stature,  with  an  int^'llectual  head,  and  a  frail,  Ix'nt 
frame,  courtly  in  his  demeanor,  and  retiring  in  disposi- 
tion, b^  was  an  old-fashioned  Cliri>tian  gentleman,  and 
a  teacher  to  whom  many  a  minister  of  the  (xosiiel  and 
men  of  other  professions  still  look  up  with  veneration 
and  thankfulness  for  their  thorough  training  and  ability. 
He  died  April  27, 1849.  See  Spragtie's  Atmals,  vol  ix ; 
Corwin's  Manual ;  Personal  Recollections  of  J,  S,Mabon, 
(W.J.R,T.> 

Maboul,  JACQi'Ka,  a  French  pulpit  orator,  bom  of 
a  distinguished  family  in  Paris  in  1650,  was  a  long  time 
grand  vicar  of  Poitiers,  and  from  1708  until  his  death 
in  May,  1722,  bishop  of  Alert.  His  works  arc  Oraifmis 
funebres  (1749, 12mo) — verj'  eloquent  t—J/ifinotVfs  (on 
constitution  Unigenitus)  (1749, 4to).  See  Hoefer,  A  o//r. 
Biog,  (Jeneraley  s.  v. 

Mac-,  a  frequent  initial  of  Scotch  and  Irish  names, 
being  the  Gslic  for  son.  Those  in  which  it  is  thus 
written  in  ftdl  are  given  below  in  order.  For  others,  see 
under  the  abbreviated  form  M*-  or  Mc-. 

Mac'alon  {MaKa\wv\  a  place  whose  natives  to 
the  number  of  122  returned  fn>m  the  captivity  (1  Esdr. 
V,  21) ;  evidently  the  Michmasii  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew 
lists  (Ezra  ii,  27 ;  Neh.  vii,  31 ). 

MacaxioA  ia  the  name  of  several  diattx^g^aSbK^ 
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(■liristians  of  the  early  centuries.    Among  them  the 
uut^t  inijKirtant  are, 

1.  Macakius  y£uYPTius,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  sur- 


5.  Macarius  ok  Jkrusalbm.  There  were  two  bbli- 
ops  by  this  name;  one  tlourished  in  the  4th  century,  the 
other  in  the  6th.    The  former  became  bishop  A.D.  818 


named,  the  Oreat^  or  the  Elder,  was  bom,  according  to  '  or  814,  and  died  in  or  before  A.D.  338.  He  was  present 
Kusebius,  in  Upper  Egypt,  about  the  year  800.  He  was  |  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  part 
a  disciple  of  St,  Antonius  (some  say  of  St.  Ephrem),  and  .  in  the  disputaticms  against  the  Arians.  The  latter  was 
while  yet  a  youth  was  distinguishe<l  for  his  asceticism,  |  elected  bishop  A.D.644,  but  the  choice  was  dtsapproved 
which  won  for  him  the  surname  of  vatcapioyipwv.  At  |  by  the  emperor  Juntinian  I,  because  he  was  accused  of 
the  age  of  thirty  he  entered  upon  a  life  of  asceticism,  in  '  avowing  the  obnoxious  o|)inions  of  Origen,  and  Eutych- 
the  wilderness  of  Scete  or  Scctis,  a  part  of  the  great  ius  was  appointed  instead.  Macarius  was,  however,  af<- 
Libyan  desert,  and  there  he  remained  until  abcmt  340,  |  ter  a  time,  reinstalled  (about  A.D.  664),  and  died  about 
when  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  died  about  890.  Pal-  ,  574.  A  homily  of  his,  De  tnvfntume  Capitu  Prwcurao^ 
ladius  relates  several  extraordinary'  miracles  said  to  have  rU,  is  extant  in  MS.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  tmd  Ro^ 
been  performed  by  this  saint ;  among  others,  a  resurrcc>    man  Biog.  ii,  ($76. 

tiou  which  he  aci-omplished  for  the  purpose  of  confound-  Macassar,  the  most  southern  portion  of  Celebeis 
ing  a  heretic.  During  the  persecution  of  the  Egjptian  !  situated  in  lat.  4^  85'— 6^  60'  S.,  and  long.  119°  25'— 
monks  by  the  Arian  bishop  Lucius  of  Alexandria,  in  the  |  120°  80'  E.,  and  traversetl  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
reign  of  Valens,  Macarius  was  banished  to  an  island  of  |  formerly  the  gieatest  naval  jwwer  among  the  Malav 
the  Nile,  but  allowed  to  return  afterwards.  Tliere  is  states,  is  divided  into  the  Dutch  possessions  and  MalaV 
yet  in  Ubya,  according  to  Tischendorf  (/?fMe  tn  d,  Ori-  Pn>per ;  the  latter,  of  little  importance,  is  governed  b'v 
ent),  a  convent  which  bears  his  name.  He  left  50  hom-  |  a  native  king,  who  pavs  tribute  to  the  NetherlandeitL 
Uies  (Greek  edit.  Morel,  Paris,  1559 ;  J.  (;.  Pritius,  Leipz.  I  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Eun»peans  to  form  a  set- 
1698 ),  seven  ascetic  treatises,  together  with  a  number  I  element  in  Macassar,  but  they  were  suppUnted  bv  the 
of  apophlhegmata  (J.  (i.  Pritius,  U4|Msig,  1699).  Both  Dutch,  who,  after  maiiv  contests  with  the  natives,  grad- 
these  works  have  been  translated  into  (ierman  by  G.  i  „ally  attained  to  supreme  power.  In  1811  it  fell  imo 
Arnold,  under  the  title  Am  Druknuil  </.  alt,  Chriatmtkums  \  the  hands  of  the  Britinh.  who  in  1814  defeated  the  king 
(Goal.  1702),  and  by  N.  C^sseder  (Banb.  1819).  H.  J. ,  of  Boni,  and  compeUed  him  to  give  up  the  regalia  of  Ma- 
Floss  has  publi»he<l  a  very  al)le  criticism  on  them,  to-  !  cassar.  In  1816  it  was  restore*!  to  the  Dutch,  and  contin- 
gether  with  several  formerly  unknown  letten*  and  frag-  |  ues  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  mercantile  proP|«ritv  of 
ments  (CoL  1850).  J.  Ilambcrger  gives  u  selection  from  ^  the  Netherlands'  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Arvhipelagiu 
.  them  in  Yni^  SHmmen  out  d.  JJei/U/thum  d,chrutLMyst%k  •  The  natives  are  among  the  most  civilized  and  enter- 
If.  Tkeosophie,  I  prising,  but  also  the  most  greedv  of  the  Malav  race. 

2.  Macarius  of  Aijcxandria,  also  called  iroXinroc,  ■  See  Malavh.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  towntnum,  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  was  by  I  tortoise-shell  and  edible  nests,  grow  abundance  of  rice, 
trade  a  baker,  hut  became  subsequently  a  disciple  of  St,  '  And  raise  great  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
Antonius,  having  been  baptized  when  about  forty  years  i  ^,ats;  fishing  is  also  one  of  the  princijwil  employments, 
of  age.  He  also  embraced  an  ascetic  life,  and  became  Thev  are  chieflv  adherents  to  Mohammedanism,  which 
the  spiritual  adviser  of  o%'er  5000  monks.  Palladius  re-  I  secured  it«  hold  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  in  the  J4th 
lates  a  numljer  of  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  i  centurv,  and  to  this  day  c<Mitinues  to  pioselvte  the  Ma- 
by  him.  He  was  likewwe  one  of  the  victims  of  the  per-  cassars  for  the  religion  of  the  Crescent.  For  the  diffi- 
secution  instituteti  by  Valens,  and  died,  according  to  Til-  aJties  in  the  way  towards  Christianizing  the  Malayan 
lemont  {Mf moire*,  viii,  626),  in  894,  but  according  to  Fa-  '  nwe,  see  Mau^y  ARCHiPKLAoa 
bricius  (BibUnth,  Gneca,  viii,  865),  in  404,  aged  nearly  a  ,  Macaulay.  Aulay.  an  English  divine,  was  bora 
hundred  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  ■  ^^  ^^^  opening  of  the  18th  centurv,  and  was  educated 
s(>me  regulations  for  monks  amUined  in  the  Codex  rry-  ■  ^^  j,,^  Universitv  of  Glasgow.  He' was  minihter  ..f  the 
ularum,coUectV8  a  sinuio  Bef^dicto  Ammpnm,auctus  a\  Y,vai:\,  and  parish  of  Cardroas,  Dumbartonshire,  and 
iioUUrmo  (Rome,  1661, 2  vols.  4to) ;  and  a  homily,  iripi  |  ^j^  j^  1797,     He  published  a  sermon  on  the  Pemliar 


Adrantoffes  oj"  Sunday  SchtwU  (1792,  Kvo):  also  othfr 
sermons.    See  Lond,  (JeniL  Alag.  1816  (June),  p.  585  sq. 


i^niov  i/^iOt^i'  oiKauov  Kai  afiaprutXwv  (J.  Tollius,  Ittn- 
erar,  ItaL  Traj.  1696;  Cave,  //irf.  Lit.  i ;  (iallandi,  vii), 

which  latter,  however,  is  bv  some  ascribed  to  a  monk        m^^^..^i«^  ww^^u^^^  roc         f     i-  *.     »  m 
died  Alexander.    M««heii.  (Air*,.  Hit.  book  ii.  cent  I  .v?f  ??*te.?f  ^''■''^^'  L^''^'  "^i^"?';!"  ''''J'^k'" 
i», pu  ii, chap,  iii)  Mv,  of  himwd  his  work :  " I•erh.p^    ''l^'."' "'  ^'"'^  "^T  .t.^   . '  '  •'?  «-'f. "" 

before  ^  olhe«  whJ  wnrte  on  practical  piety,  the  prlf-    ^•^""'  *  "'eroh"".  fo-RhJ  f"rt.v  >•»«««„ hW^ilham 
,      .    w  *u     f       .•  1     r  nilberforce  m  promotion  of  the  Briiish  anti-slaver\' 

erence«duetoM«!«.u8,theEK>pt»nmonkifr,,m  „„^,„„,,_  He  died  M.v  18,  im  See />W.  6Vi./>. 
whom,  after  deductmR  some  superstuious  notion^  and  •  j^  ^ 

what  save™  too  much  of  Orw!n»m,  we  may  «.lIeot«    ^.  ,^/„-      .^j'^^  ,/!„,.  ^  ,.. 
beautiful  picture  of  real  pietv.       He  w  commemorated  •'       ^  •'        r*r*¥Tr\ 

bv  the  Romish  Church  Jan.*12,  and  bv  the  (ireek  .Ian.  i  .Maoauley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LUD.,  a  Presbyterian 
19.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  R^.  Bion,  and  My-  \  minister  of  note,  was  born  in  1777,  and  was  educate*!  at 
thoL  vol.  ii,  8.  v.;  Ceillier,  A  u(eur»  facrh,  vii, 709, 712.  i  ^^•»«»  College,  where  he  afterwards  rilled  a  profess..r's 
3.  MACARirs  OF  AsTiocH,  a  patriarch  in  the  Church  ;  ^hair.  He  subsequently  entered  the  mniwtry.  and  die,l 
of  Aiuioch  in  the  7th  centurA-,  is  noted  f.ir  his  avowal, ,  ?Kv  1»»  J««2,  whilepastorof  the  Murray  Street  Church 
at  the  thinl  Constantinoptdiian  0»uncil  (A.D.6H0-H1),  '  »»  ^'<^«*  ^»*'*^  City. 

of  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  "  that  Christ's  will  was  that  |  Macbride,  .Tohn  David,  D.CX^  F.S.A.,  an  cmi- 
of  a  God-man  (5«ovf>r^v)."  SeeMoNoriiKLiTEH.  He  ,  nent  English  Oriental  sch»»lar  and  author,  was  bom  in 
and  his  followers  (kiumn  as  Macariam)  were  lianished  i  Noifolk,  England,  in  1788,  and  waa  educated  at  Exeter 
on  this  account.  His  TrarfU  were  written  tlown  by  his  ]  0>llege,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  ftUow.  He  was  in 
attendant  archdeacon,  Paul  of  Aleppo,  in  Arabic,  and    1«*18  apiwinted  princifMil  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  nomi- 


of  the  Roman  Empire, 

4.  Macaru'S  of  Ireland  flourished  about  the  close  I  '''''* 'i/*'^*-  Cmted Church  ojKngUmdand IreUtnd  (l^.'VS) : 
of  the  9th  centurj'.  He  is  said  to  have  pro|Migated  in  |  -/^ctures  on  the  JCpisttea  (1858).  St^NewAw^Cydop, 
France  the  tenet,  afterwards  maintained  by  Averrh<»e«,  j  Annual  for  1868,  p.  445. 

that  one  indivi<lual  iiitelligen(*e  or  wml  perfonne<l  the  <      ftfac'cabee  (Maccabjk'vs),  a  title  CusuaUy  in  the 
a(iiritual  and  rational  functions  in  ail  the  human  race,     j  plural  ot  Macra/inioc,  **  the  Maocabeca**),  which  was 
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cffis^nally  the  tumame  of  Judas,  one  of  the  tons  of  Mat- 
tat  bias  (see  below,  §  iii),  but  was  afterwards  extended 
to  the  heroic  family  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  noblest 
representatives,  and  in  a  still  wider  sense  to  the  Pales- 
tinian martNTS  in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Rpiph- 
anes  [see  4  MacxmbekhJ,  and  even  to  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  who  suffd^red  for  their  faith  at  an  earlier  time.  See 
8  Maocarkks.  In  the  foUowin^;  account  of  the  Mac- 
caboean  family  and  revolution  we  shall  endeavor  tu  (ill 
up  this  interesting  interval  of  inspiration. 

I.  The  Same, — The  original  term  Macciibee  (o  Mnr- 
Kaf^atoi)  has  been  variously  derived.  Some  have  main- 
tained! that  it  was  derived  from  the  banner  of  the  tribe 
of  Dm,  which  contained  the  last  letters  of  the  names 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Others  imagine  that 
it  was  formed  from  the  combination  of  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  Hebrew  sentence,  *'  Who  among  the  g<xls 
is  like  unto  thee,  Jehovah  ?"  (Exod.  xv,  11;  Hebrew 
*^,  3,  3,  Q),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  inscribed 
upon  the  baimer  of  the  patriots ;  or,  again,  of  the  ini- 
tials of  the  simply  descriptive  title,"  Mattathias,  a  priest, 
the  son  of  Johanarft"*  But,  even  if  the  custom  of  form- 
ing such  words  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  at  this  early 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  title  would  not  be  an  in- 
dividual title  in  the  first  instance,  as  Maccabee  undoubt- 
edly was  (I  Mace,  ii,  4),  and  still  remains  among  the 
Jews  (Kaphall,  I/isf,  of  the  Jews,  i,  249).  Moreover,  the 
orthography  of  the  word  in  Greek  and  Syriac  (Ewald, 
(Jeschichte,  iv,  352,  note)  points  to  the  form  "^SpTS,  and 
not  '^SS'S.  Another  derivation  has  been  proposed, 
which,  although  direct  evidence  is  wanting,  seems  sat- 
isfactory.    According  to  this,  the  word  is  formed  from 


ginng  a  sense  not  altogether  unlike  that  in  which 
Charles  Martel  derived  a  surname  from  his  favorite 
weapon,  and  still  more  like  the  Malletts  Scotorum  and 
Malleus  Harelicorum  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Although  the  name  Maccabees  has  gained  the  widest 
currency,  that  of  Asmonaans,  or  IJasmorueans,  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  family.  The  origin  of  this  name 
also  has  been  disputed ;  but  the  obvious  derivation  from 
Chashmon  {'"OVT^^'Aaafnavaio^;  comp.  Gesenius,  7'A^ 
saur,  p.  534  6),  great-grandfather  of  Mattathias,  seems 
certainly  correct.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  a  man, 
otherwise  obscure,  gave  his  name  to  the  family,  cannot 
now  be  discovered ;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
difficultv,  nor  upon  the  fact  that  in  Jewish  prayers 
(Herzfcid,  Geschichfe  d  JucL  i,  264)  Mattathias  himself 
is  called  Hashmonuu  In  Paa.  Ixviii,  82  we  meet  with 
a  word  DSQ^n,  to  the  supposed  singular  of  which, 
"(IS'iISn,  the  name  in  question  is  commonly  referred.  In 
this  case  it  might  have  been  given  to  the  priest  of  the 
course  of  Joarib  to  signify  that  he  was  a  wealthy  or  a 
powerful  person.  In  Josh,  xv,  27  we  find  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  called  "|ilS^n,  from  which  this  name 
might  equally  be  derived.  Herzfeld*s  proposed  deriva- 
tion from  COH, "  to  temper  steel,**  is  fanciful  and  ground- 
less. The  word  in  the  first  instance  appears  more  like 
a  family  than  a  personal  name.  The  later  Hebrew  form 
is  "^XJI^cn.  See  Zipser,  Benetmung  der  Makkahatr  (in 
the  Ben-Chatumjahf  1860).     See  Asmon^ean. 

II.  Pedigree, — The  connection  of  the  various  members 
of  the  Maccabesan  family  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
given  below. 

III.  History  of  the  War  of  Independience,  ktvohing  thai 


na|5P,'*a  hammer"  (like  Malachi,  Ewald,  iv,  853,  n.), 

THE  ASMONiEAN  FAMILY. 
Cbasmon  ("of  the  sons  of  Joarib,*'  cbmp.  1  Chron.  xxiv,  7>. 

Johauan  CiMoi^nr). 

Simeon  (Zv/ucmv,  Simon.    Comp.  8  Pet  1, 1). 

Mattathias  (Matthias,  Joseph.  War,  1, 1, 8), 
t  B.C.  16T. 

I 


Johanan  (Johannes) 

(Gaddis) 

("Joseph*  in  2  Mace  viil, 82), 

t  B.C.  161. 


Simon 

(Thssjil), 

t  fi.C.  186. 


Jndaa 
(Maccabeus), 
t  B.C.  1«1. 


Bleaaar 
(A  varan), 

t  ac.  1<B. 


Jonathan 
(Apphns), 
tB.C.14a. 


r 


Jndas 
t  ac.  188. 


k 


Johannes  Hyrcanas  I, 
tB.C.108. 


Mattathias, 

tac.i8& 


1 


r 


I 


Daaphter  to  Ptolemfeiis 
(1  Mace  xvl,  11, 12). 


Salome  (Alexandra)  to  Ariptobnlns  I, 

t  B.C.  105. 


I 
Antfgonoa, 
t  ac.  105. 


Jannieas  Alexander  to  Alexandra, 
tB.C.78. 


Son. 


Son. 


Ilyrcanas  II, 
tBCSa 


Aristobnlns  n, 
t  B.C.  4». 


r 


Alexandra  to  Alexander, 
tB.C.2S.    I     t  B.C.  49. 


Antiffonns, 
tB.C.8T. 


Maiiamne  to  Herod  the  Great, 
t  B.C.  29. 

of  the  Individuals  of  the  Family,—  }.  The  first  of  this 
family  who  attained  distinction  was  the  aged  priest 
Mattathias,  who  dwelt  at  Modin,  a  city  west  of  Jem*  i 
salem  and  near  the  sea,  of  which  the  site  has  yet  been  | 
bat  partly  identified  by  modem  research.     He  was  the  : 
son  of  John,  the  son  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Asamonse-  I 
us,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  and  was  himself  the  father  of  I 
five  sons — John,  otherwise  called  (taddis;  Simon,  called 
Thassi ;  Judas,  called  Maccabseus ;  Eleazar,  called  Ava-  | 
ran ;  and  Jonathan,  sumamed  Apphus.    Ewald  remarks 
that  Simon  and  John  were  favorite  names  in  this  family. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  from  Egypt , 
by  the  Romans,  that  monarch  proceeded  to  vent  his  rage 


Aristohnlns, 
t  B.C.  86. 

and  indignation  on  the  Jews.  RC.  168.  See  Amtio* 
cnus.  He  massacred  vast  numbers  of  them  in  Jerusa* 
lem  on  the  Sabbath,  took  the  v^omen  captives,  and  built 
a  fortress  on  Mount  Zion,  which  he  used  as  a  central  po- 
sition for  harassing  the  people  around.  He  ordered  one 
Atheiueus  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea  and  Sa- 
maria in  the  rites  of  the  Grecian  religion,  with  a  view 
to  abolishing  all  vestiges  of  the  Jewish  worship.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  bringing  the  Samaritans  to  renounce 
their  religion,  he  further  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
prohibited  the  observance  of  all  Jewish  ceremonies, 
obliged  the  people  to  eat  swinc*s  fiesh  and  profane  the 
Sabbath,  and  forbade  circumcision.     The  Temple  was 
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dodicated  to  Olympian  Jove,  and  his  altar  erected  np<m 
the  altar  of  bunit-oflTerini:;,  which  the  tiret  l)ook  <»r  Mac- 
cabeeSf  apparently  quoting  Daniel,  calls  the  netting  up 
of  the  abomination  of  desolation.  When,  therefore.  Apel- 
leR,  the  king's  officer  (Jusephus,  Ant,  xii,  (>, 2),  came  to 
Modin  to  put  in  force  the  royal  eilict  against  the  nation- 
al religion,  he  made  splendid  offers  to  Mattathias  if  he 
would  comply.  The  old  man,  however,  not  only  refused, 
but  publicly  declared  his  determination  to  live  and  die 
in  the  religion  of  his  fathers;  and  when  a  certain  Jew 
came  forward  openly  to  sacritice  in  ol)ediencc  to  the 
edict,  he  slew  him  u[>«>n  the  altar.  He  slew,  moreover, 
the  king's  commisbioner,  anil  destroyed  the  altar.  Then, 
offering  himself  as  a  rallying-point  for  all  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law.  he  fled  t<»  the  mountains.  Many 
others,  with  their  wives  and  children,  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  fled.  ITiey  were  pursued,  however,  by  the 
officers  of  Antiochus,  and,  refusing  even  to  defend  them- 
selves on  the  Sabbath  day,  were  slain  to  the  number  of 
1000.  On  thM  occasion  the  greatness  of  Mattathias 
displaye<l  itself  in  the  wise  counsel  he  gave  his  compan- 
ions and  countrymen,  which  passed  subsequently  into 
the  ordinary  custom,  that  they  shoidd  not  forbear  to 
fight  upon  the  Sabbath  day  in  so  far  as  to  defend  them- 
aelves.  While  in  this  position,  he  was  joined  by  the 
more  austere  of  the  two  parties  which  had  sprung  up 
among  the  Jews  after  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
viz.  the  Assidsans,  i.  e.  the  Hasidim,  or  pious  [see  Ciia- 
sidim]  ;  and  the  Puritans,  who  subsetiuently  became  the 
Pharisees.  They  not  only  ob«er\'ed  the  written  law, 
but  superadded  the  constitutions  and  traditions  of  the 
elders,  and  other  rigorous  obser\*ances.  The  other  party 
were  called  the  Tsaddikim,  or  righteous,  who  contented 
themselves  with  that  onlv  which  was  written  in  the 
Mosaic  law.  Thus  strengthened.  Mattathias  and  his 
comrades  carried  on  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare,  an<l  ex- 
erted themselves  as  far  as  possible  to  maintain  and  en- 
force the  observance  of  the  national  religion.  Feeling, 
however,  that  his  advancing  age  rendered  him  unfit  for 
a  life  so  arduous,  while  it  warned  him  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  gathered  his  sons  together  like  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  exhorted  them  to  valor  in  a  speech  of  great  piety 
and  faithfulness,  and  having  recommended  Simon  to  the 
office  of  counsellor  or  father,  and  Judas  to  that  of  captain 
and  leader,  died  in  the  year  KWi,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers  at  Modin.  The  speech  which 
he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  his  sons  before  his  death 
is  remarkable  as  containing  the  Hrst  distinct  allusion  to 
the  contents  of  Daniei,  a  book  which  seems  to  have  ex- 
ercised the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  Marcabiean 
conflict  (1  Mace,  ii,  60 ;  comp.  Josej>hus,  A  nt.  xii,  C,  3). 

2.  Mattathias  himself  named  Judas,  apparently  his 
third  son,  as  his  successor  in  directing  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence ( 1  Mace  ii,  66).  The  energy  and  skill  of  "  the 
Maccabkr'*  (»  Majc«:a/3fMoc),  as  Judas  is  often  called  in 
2  Mace.,  fully  justifled  his  father's  preference.  It  ap- 
Iiears  that  he  had  already  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
first  secession  to  the  mountains  (2  Mace,  v,  27,  wlicre 
Mattathias  is  not  mentioned),  and  on  receiving  the  chief 
command  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  combining 
for  common  action  those  who  were  still  faithful  to  tlie 
religion  of  their  fathers  (2  Mace,  viii,  1).  His  first  en- 
terprises were  night-attacks  and  sudden  suq irises,  which 
were  best  suited  to  the  troops  at  his  disposal  (2  Mace, 
viii,  6, 7),  and,  when  his  men  were  enconragt'd  by  these 
means,  he  ventured  on  more  important  operations,  and 
met  Apollonius  (1  Mace,  iii,  10-12),  the  king's  general, 
who  had  gathere<l  a  large  army  at  Samaria,  of  which 
place  he  was  governor,  in  the  open  field.  He  totally  de- 
feated his  army,  and  slew  him.  He  then  divided  the 
spoils,  and  took  the  sword  of  ApolU>nins  for  a  trophy, 
which  he  used  all  his  life  afterwards  in  battle.  Exas- 
perated at  the  defeat  of  Apollonius,  Seron  (1  Mace,  iii, 
13-24),  who  was  general  of  the  army  of  Ccele-Syria,  got 
together  a  force,  partly  com[)osr<l  of  Jews,  and  came 
against  Judas  as  far  as  Hethhontn,  where  he  pitched  his 
camp^    This  place,  which  had  been  rendered  memorable 


many  centuries  before  as  the  site  of  Joehna^s  great  vio^ 
tor}'  over  the  allied  forces  of  the  Canaanites,  was  des* 
tined  now  to  witness  a  victor}-  scarcely  lesa  glorious, 
wrought  by  a  small  band  of  Jews,  spent  and  hwigry, 
against  the  disciplined  troops  of  Syria.  Seron  was  com- 
pletely overthrown,  and  his  army  scattered.  Antiochus, 
though  greatly  enraged  at  this  dishonor  to  his  arms, 
was  nevertheless  compelled,  by  the  condition  of  his  treas- 
ur>',  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Armenia  and  Persia, 
with  a  view  to  recruiting  hit;  exhausted  finances  (1  Mace, 
iii,  27-31).  He  therefore  left  Lysias,  one  of  his  highest 
lieutenants,  to  take  charge  of  his  kingdom,  from  the 
Kiver  Euphrates  to  the  confines  of  £g>'pt,  and  having 
intrusted  his  son  Antiochiut  to  his  care,  and  enjoined 
Lysias  to  com^uer  Judaea  and  <lestroy  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  he  went  into  Persia.  The  success  of  Judas  called 
for  immediate  attention.  The  governor  of  Jerusalem 
was  urgent  in  his  entreaties  for  assistance ;  L^'uas  there- 
fore sent  an  array  of  20,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
Nicanor  and  Gorgias.  into  Juda^a.  It  was  followed  by 
another  of  the  same  number,  with  an  addition  of  7000 
h(»rse,  under  Ptolemy  Macron,  the  son  of  Dor>'menes,  as 
commander-in-chief.  The  united  forces  encamped  in 
the  plains  of  Emmaus.  To  oppose  this  formidable  host 
Judas  coidd  only  muster  6000  men  at  Mizpeh.  Here, 
as  Samuel  had  done  a  thousand  years  before  at  a  like 
jieriixl  of  national  calamity,  he  fasted  and  prayed,  and, 
in  compliance  with  the  Mosaic  injunction,  advised  those 
who  were  newly  married,  or  had  built  houses,  and  the 
like,  to  return  to  their  homes.  This  reduced  bin  num- 
ber to  one  half.  The  heroic  spirit  of  Judas,  however, 
rose  against  every  difficulty,  and  he  marched  towards 
Emmaus.  D.C.  166.  Having  heard  that  Gorgias  had 
been  dispatchetl  with  a  force  of  6000  men  to  surprise  him 
in  the  passes  by  night,  he  instantly  resolved  to  attack 
the  enemies'  camp.  He  rushed  upon  them  unexpect- 
edly, and  completely  route«l  them ;  so  that  when  Gor- 
gias returned,  baffied  and  weary,  he  was  dismayed  at 
finding  his  camp  in  flames.  In  the  brief  struggle 'which 
ensued  the  Jews  were  victorious,  and  took  much  spoil 
The  year  following,  Lysias  gathered  together  an  army 
of  60,000  chosen  men,  with  6000  horse,  went  up  in  per- 
son to  the  hill-country  of  Judasa.  and  pitched  his  camp 
at  a  place  called  Bethsura,  the  Bcthzur  of  the  Old  Test. 
Here  Judas  met  him  with  10,000  men,  attacked  his  van- 
guard, and  slew  5000  of  them,  whereupon  Lysiai  retreat- 
ed with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  Antioch.  After 
this  series  of  triumphs  Judas  procee<1ed  to  Jerusalem. 
There  he  found  the  sanctuary  desolate,  shrubs  growing 
in  the  courts  of  it,  and  the  chambers  of  the  priests  thn>wn 
<lown ;  so  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  purify  the  holy  places 
and  restore  the  worship  of  God  (1  Mace.  i%',  36*.  41-63) 
on  the  2oth  of  Kislev.  exactly  three  years  after  its  profa- 
nation (1  Mace,  i,  69:  (irimm  on  1  Mace  iv,  59).  In 
commemorati<»n  of  this  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  the  Jews 
afterwards  ke[)t  for  eight  days  annually  a  festival  which 
was  called  Lights,  and  was  known  as  the  Fea.«t  of  Dedi- 
cation (John  X,  22).  See  Dedication,  Fka8t  of.  Ju- 
das, having  strongly  fortified  the  citadel  of  Mount  Zi<»n, 
and  placetl  a  garrison  at  Bethsura,  made  an  ex|)editiop 
into  Idumaita.  The  Syrians  meanwhile,  frustrated  in 
their  eff'orts  against  Judca,  turned  their  attention  to 
(ialilee  and  the  provinces  beyond  Jordan.  A  large  army 
fn»m  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  attacked  the  north,  and  Timo- 
thens  laid  waste  Gilead,  whereupon  Judas  determined 
to  divide  his  army  into  three.  He  himself,  with  Jona- 
than, led  KOOO  men  across  the  Jordan  into  Gilead ;  his 
brother  Simon  he  sent  with  8000  into  Galilee;  and  the 
rest  he  left  l)ehind,  under  the  command  of  Joseph,  the 
son  of  Zachariao,  and  Azarias,  for  the  protection  of  Jo- 
daui,  with  strict  injunctions  to  act  only  on  the  defensive. 
These  onlers,  however,  they  imprudently  \nolated  by  au 
attack  \x\nm  the  sea-port  Jamnia,  where  they  met  with  a 
signal  repulse.  But  the  Maccabees  in  Gilead  and  (iali- 
lee were  triumphant  as  usual,  and  added  to  their  renown 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  meanwhile,  had  died  in  bis  Per- 
sian expedition,  B.C.  164,  and  Lyaiaa  immediately  pio- 
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claimed  hU  son,  Antiochiu  Eupator,  kinf;,  the  true  heir, 
Ueroetrius,  the  sun  of  SeleucuH,  being  a  hostage  at  Rome. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Lysias  was  directed  against  the 
Ji*wA,  He  assembled  an  enormous  army  of  100,000  men 
and  32  elephants,  and  pniceeded  to  invest  Bethsura. 
The  city  defended  itself  gallantly.  Judas  marched  fn»m 
Jerusalem  to  relieve  it,  and  slew  about  5000  of  the  Syr- 
ians. It  was  ufK)n  this  occasion  that  his  brother  Elea- 
TAT  sacrificed  himself  by  rushing  under  an  elephant 
which  he  supposed  carried  the  young  king,  and  stab- 
bing it  in  the  bolly,  so  that  it  fell  upon  him.  The  Jews, 
however,  were  comiK'Uetl  to  retreat  to  Jerusalem,  where- 
upon Bethsura  surrendered,  and  the  royal  array  ad- 
vanced to  besiege  the  capital.  Here  the  siege  was  re- 
HJ.^teit  with  vigor,  but  the  defenders  of  the  city  suffered 
from  straitness  of  provisions,  because  of  its  being  the 
sabbatical  vear.  Thev  would  therefore  have  tiad  to 
surrender;  but  Lysias  was  recalled  to  Antioch  by  reports 
<»f  an  insurrection  under  Philip,  who,  at  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  had  been  appointed  guardian  of  the  young 
king.  He  was  conse<iuently  glad  to  make  proposals  of 
|)eace,  which  were  as  readily  accepted  by  the  Jews.  He 
had  no  sooner,  however,  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
<>ity  than  he  violated  his  engagements  by  destroying 
the  fortifications,  and  immediately  set  out  with  all  haste 
for  the  north.  There  Demetrius  Soter,  the  lawful  heir 
t4t  the  Syrian  throne,  encountered  him,  and, after  a  strug- 
gle, Antiochus  and  Lysias  were  slain,  leaving  Demetrius 
in  luidisputed  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

Menelaus,  the  high-priest  at  this  time,  had  purchased 
bis  elevation  to  that  rank  by  selling  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  Temple,  Hoping  to  scr\'e  his  own  ends,  he  join- 
ed himself  to  the  army  of  Lysias,  but  was  slain  by  com- 
mand of  Antiochus.  Onias,  the  son  of  the  high-priest 
whom  Menelaus  had  supplanted,  fied  into  Kg^'pt^  and 
Alcimus  or  Jacimus,  not  of  the  high-priestly  family, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  high-priest.  Uy  taking 
this  man  under  his  protection,  Demetrius  hoi>ed  to  weak- 
en the  power  of  the  Jews.  He  dispatchnl  Bacchides 
with  Aloimtui  to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  slay  the  Mac- 
<*al>ees  and  their  followers.  Jerusalem  yielded  to  one 
who  came  with  the  authority  of  the  high-priest,  but  Al- 
irimus  murdered  sixty  of  the  elders  as  soon  as  he  got 
them  into  his  |)ower.  Bacchides  also  committed  sundry 
atrocities  in  other  f)arts.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  left 
Jud«a  than  ^Idccabieus  again  rose  against  Alcimus,  and 
tirove  him  to  Antioch,  where  he  endea%'ore<l  as  far  aa 
))ossible  to  injure  Judas  with  the  king.  Upon  this  De- 
metrius sent  Nicanor  with  a  large  army  to  reinstate  Al- 
cimus, and  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  still 
held  by  the  Syrians,  he  endeavored  to  get  Judas  into 
his  power  by  stratagem,  but  the  plot  being  discovered, 
he  was  compelled  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  They  join- 
vil  battle  at  Capharsalama,  and  Nicanor  lost  about  5<K)0 
men ;  the  rest  fled  to  the  stronghold  of  Zion.  Here  he 
revenged  himself  with  great  cruelty,  and  threatened  yet 
further  barbarities  unless  Judas  was  delivennl  up.  As 
the  people  refused  to  betray  their  champion,  Nicanor 
was  again  compelled  to  fight.  He  pitched  his  camp 
ominously  enough  in  Bethhoron;  his  troops  were  com- 
pletely route<l,  and  he  himself  slain.  The  next  act  of 
Judas  was  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
ent4.>red  into  it  eagerly ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  crmtracted 
than  the  king  made  one  more  determined  effort  for  the 
subjugation  of  Palestine,  sending  Alcimus  and  Bacchi- 
des, with  all  the  flower  of  his  army,  to  a  place  called 
licrea  or  Bcthzetho,  a[)parently  near  Jenisalem.  The 
K<»man  alliance  seems  to  have  alienatetl  manv  of  the  ex- 
treme  Jewish  party  from  Judas  (^M'uir,  Hhinmka^  quoted 
by  Kaphall,  ilUt,  o/Jew»^  i,325).  Moreover,  the  t€rn»r 
inspired  by  this  hi)st  was  such  that  Judas  found  himself 
iieserte^l  by  all  but  800  followers,  who  would  fain  have 
dissuaded  him  fn»m  encountering  the  enemy.  His  reply 
was  worthy  of  him :  "  If  our  time  be  come,  let  us  die 
manfully  for  our  brethren,  and  let  us  not  stain  our  hon- 
or." He  fought  with  such  valor  that  the  right  wing, 
curamaoded  by  Baochides,  was  rcpulaed  and  driven  to  a 


hill  called  Azotus  or  Aza,  but  the  left  wittg  doubled 
upon  the  pursuers  from  behind,  so  that  they  were  shut 
in,  as  it  were,  between  two  armies.  The  battle  lasted 
fn)m  morning  till  night.  Judaa  was  killed,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, overtN)me  by  numbers,  were  disiiersed.  His 
brotheni  JtMiathan  and  Simon  received  his  body  by  a 
treaty  from  the  enemy,  and  buried  it  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers  at  MimUu,  &C.  161.  Thus  fell  the  great- 
est of  the  Maccabees,  a  hero  worthy  of  being  ranketl 
with  the  noblest  of  his  country,  and  c<»nspicuous  among 
all,  in  any  age  or  clime,  who  have  drawn  the  sword  of 
liberty  in  defence  of  their  dearest  and  most  sacred  rights. 
8.  Ailer  the  death  of  Judas  the  patriotic  party  secroa 
to  have  been  for  a  short  time  wholly  disorganized,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  pressure  of  unparalleled  sufferings 
that  they  were  driven  to  renew  the  conflict.  For  this 
purpose  they  offered  the  c(»mmand  to  Jonathan,  sur^ 
named  Apphus  (b^Sn,  the  wary)^  the  youngest  son  of 
Mattathias.  The  policy  of  Jonathan  shows  the  great- 
ness of  the  loss  involved  in  his  brother's  death.  He 
was  glad  to  seek  safety  from  Bacchides  among  the  pools 
and  marshes  of  the  Jordan  (1  Mace,  ix,  4*2),  whither  he 
was  pursued  by  him.  At  the  same  time,  also,  his  broth- 
er John  was  killed  by  a  neighboring  Arab  tribe.  Jon- 
athan took  occasion  to  revenge  his  brother's  death  upon 
a  marriage-party,  for  which  he  lay  in  wait,  and  then  re- 
pulsed an  attack  of  Bacchides,  and  slew  a  thousand  of 
his  men.  At  this  point  Alcimus  died,  and  Bacchides, 
after  fortifying  the  stnnig  towns  of  Judiea,  returned  to 
Antioch ;  but  upon  Jonathan  agiun  emerging  fmm  his 
hiding-place,  Bacchid^  came  back  with  a  formidable 
army,  and  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  desultory 
attacks  of  .Jonathan,  till  weary  of  this  mode  of  fighthig, 
or  for  other  reasons,  he  thought  it  fit  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  him,  and  returned  to  his  master.  B.C.  158.  The 
Maccabee  was  thus  left  in  fKmsession  of  Judiea  (1  Mace 
ix,  73),  and  had  not  long  afterwanis  an  opportunity  of- 
fere<l  him  of  consolidating  his  position ;  for  there  sprung 
up  one  Alexander  Balas,  who  was  believed  to  be  a  son 
of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Syria.  Demetrius  and  Alexander  mutually  competed 
for  the  alliance  of  Jonathan,  but  Alexander  was  8ucccs»^ 
ful,  hanng  offered  him  the  high-priesthood,  and  sent 
him  a  purple  robe  and'a  golden  crown — the  insignia  of 
royalty — and  promised  him  exemption  from  tribute  aa 
well  as  other  advantages.  Jonathan  thereupon  assumed 
the  high-priesthood,  and  became  the  friend  of  Alexan- 
der, who  forthwith  met  Demetrius  in  the  field,  slew  him, 
usurped  his  crown,  and  allied  himself  ( B.(.\  L^))  in  mar- 
riage with  CUeopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philome- 
tor,  king  of  Egypt,  Jonathan  was  hivited  to  the  wed- 
ding, and  was  made  much  of  at  court.  In  return,  he  at- 
tacked and  defeated  Apf»llonius,  the  general  of  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  who  aspired  to  his  father's  throne,  be- 
sieged Jop|>a,  captured  Azotus,  and  deHtn>ye<l  the  tem- 
ple of  Dagon.  The  f>rosperity,  however,  of  ^Vlexander 
was  of  short  duration,  for  Ptolemy,  l)eing  jealous  of  his 
power,  marchetl  with  a  large  army  against  him,  and  af- 
ter putting  him  to  flight,  seized  his  crown,  and  gave  his 
wife  t(»  Demetriiw.  On  the  other  hand,  the  overthrow 
of  Alexander  was  speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  Ptol- 
emy, and  Demetrius  was  left  in  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Syria.  .Jonathan,  meanwhile,  besieged  Jerusalem, 
anil,  leaving  it  invested,  rcpaire<l  to  Antioch.  Demetrius 
not  only  welcomed,  but  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him, 
upon  terms  that  greatly  augmented  the  power  of  the 
Maccabee.  After  this  Demetrius  disbanded  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  and  lessened  their  pay,  which  l>eing  a 
course  contrary  to  that  pursued  by  former  kings  of  Syria, 
who  kept  up  large  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace, 
created  great  dissatisfaction,  so  that  upon  the  occasion 
of  Jonathan  Avriting  to  him  to  withdraw  his  soUliers 
fn>m  the  strongholds  of  Judica,  he  not  only  complied, 
but  was  glad  t4)  ask  for  the  assistance  of  3000  men,  who 
were  forthwith  sent  to  Antioch.  Here  they  rendered 
him  signal  service  in  rescuing  him  fn)m  an  insurrec- 
tion of  his  own  dtizena  which  his  behavior  to  them  had 
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aroused.  His  friendship  fur  Jonathan,  however,  was 
wKin  at  an  end,  and,  contrary'  Ut  his  promises,  he  tlircat- 
ened  to  make  war  upon  him  unless  he  paid  the  tribute 
which  pre\nous  kings  had  exacted.  Tliis  menace  might 
have  been  carrietl  (»ut  had  not  a  ftirmi(hible  antagonist 


der  the  wise  government  of  this  member  of  the  Asmo- 
mean  family  Judaea  seems  to  have  attained  the  greatest 
hei£;ht  of  prosperity  and  freedom  she  had  known  for 
centuries,  or  even  knew  afterwarda.  The  writer  of  th<' 
first  bor>k  of  the  ^(accabees  evidently  rejoices  to  rcmero- 


at  home  arisen  in  the  penxm  of  Trypho,  who  had  for-  |  ber  and  reconi  it.  *'The  ancient  men,**  he  says,  **f>at 
merly  been  an  officer  of  Alexander  lialas,  and  had  es-  ;  all  in  the  streets  communing  together  of  good  things, 
poused  the  cause  of  his  young  son  Antiochus  'fhetMi.  and  the  young  men  put  on  glorious  and  warlike  apiMrel. 
This  man  attacked  Demetrius,  defeated  him  in  battle,  i  He  made  peace  in  the  land,  and  Israel  rejoiced  with 
captnre<l  h\»  city,  drove  him  into  exile,  and  place<1  his  j  great  joy.  For  ever\'  man  sat  under  his  vine  and  his 
crown  on  the  head  of  Antiochus,  RC  144.  <>ne  of  the  :  tig-tree,  and  there  was  none  to  fray  them**  (xiv,  9, 11, 
first  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  12).  This  time  of  quiet  reiMwe  Simon  employed  in  ad- 
Jonathan;  he  therefore  confirmed  him  in  the  high- j  ministering  justice  and  restoring  the  o|)eration  of  the 
priesthiMHl,  and  a])|)ointed  him  governttr  over  Judtea  and   law.     He  also  l>eautitie<l  the  sanctuary*,  and  refumishetl 


its  provinces,  besides  showing  him  other  marks  of  favor. 
His  brother  Simon  he  a[)|Miinte<l  to  l>e  general  over  the 


it  with  Bacre<l  vessels. 

In  the  mean  time  Demetrius  had  l)een  taken  prisoner 


king's  forces  from  what  was  callwl  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,    in  an  ex|)edition  against  the  Parthians,  whereupon  his 
vijL,  a  mountain  lying  on  the  sea-coast  between  Tyre    bn>ther  Antiochus  Sidetes  imn 


and  Ptolemais,  even  to  the  b«>rders  of  Kg\'pt.    Jonathan, 


immediately  endeavored  to 
overthn»w  the  usurper  Trj-pho.     Availing  himself  of  a 


in  return,  rendere*l  gtxMl  ser\'ice  to  Antio«rhus,  aiui  twice  |  defection  in  his  tnK»|)s,  he  l)esi«ge<l  him  in  Dora,  a  town 
(iefeate<l  the  armies  of  Demetrius.  He  then  proceeded  up<,ii  the  si«a-c<»ast  a  little  south  of  Mount  CarmeL  Si- 
to  establish  his  own  iM)wer  by  renewing  the  treaty  I  mon  sent  him  2(M)0  ch(»sen  men,  with  arms  and  mone\-, 
with  Rome,  entering  into  one  ahn.  with  Lace<la-mon,  and  ,  hut  Antiochus  was  not  satilified  with  this  aj<fdstance 
strengthening  the  fortifications  in  Judiea.  He  was  des-  ;  while  he  remembered  the  independence  of  Palestine, 
fined,  however,  to  fall  by  treacher}-,  for  Trjpho,  having  He  iheref<»re  nfused  to  receive  them, and, moreover, di»- 
|)ersuaded  him  to  dismiss  a  large  army  he  had  assem-  '  j>atche<l  Athenobius  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Joppa, 
bletl  to  sup|K»rt  Antioihiis,  dei^.yed  him  into  the  city  of  ^  (;aza,  and  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  or  else  the  payment 
Ptolemais,  and  then  Utok  him  prisoner.  The  Jews  im-  (,f  a  thousand  talents  of  silver;  but  when  the  legate  saw 
me<liately  raised  Simon  to  the  ctimmand,  and  j»aid  a  '  the  magnificence  of  the  high-priest *s  pelace  at  Jerusa- 
large  sum  to  ransom  Jonathan.  Tr>'pho,  however,  tiM»k  i  lem  he  was  astonished,  and  as  Simon  delil>eratcly  n- 
the  money,  but,  instead  of  releasing  Jonathan,  put  him  fused  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  king's  metwagi-. 
to  death,  and  then,  thinking  that  the  main  hinderance  '  and  oflTere*!  by  way  of  compem ation  oi  ly  a  hnndred  Ul- 
lo  his  own  ambit ioiw  designs  was  remove<l,  cause<l  An-  ,  ents  for  the  ]  laces  in  dis|  nte,  Athenobius  was  ol.liged 
tiochus  t<i  l)e  treated  in  the  same  maimer.     Thus  fell  i  to  return  disappointed  and  enrage<l.    Trvf  ho  meanwhile 


the  thinl  of  the  illustrious  Maccabiean  race,  who  distin- 
guished himself  nitbly  in  the  definice  of  his  country, 


escaped  fn>m  Dora  by  ship  to  Oithosia,  a  maritime  town 
in  Phoenicia,  and  Antiochus.  having  dcfiuted  Cendebcuii 


RC.  148.  When  Simtm  heard  «»f  his  brother's  <!eath  he  ;  to  invade  Judwa,  pursued  him  in  person.  The  kings 
fetched  his  l)onc8  from  liascama,  where  he  had  been  '  armies  proceeded  Ut  Jamnia,  and,  having  seized  Cedron 
buried,  and  had  them  interred  at  Miniin.  Here  he  |  and  fortifiiHl  it,  Ondcbieus  made  use  of  that  place  as  a 
erected  to  his  memory  a  famous  monument  of  a  great  centre  from  which  to  annoy  the  surrounding  countr>-. 
height,  built  of  white  marble,  elaborately  wn»ught.  near  !  Simon  at  this  time  was  too  old  to  engage  actively  iu 
which  he  placed  seven  jjyramids,  for  his  father  and  |  the  defence  of  his  native  land,  and  therefore  appointnt 
inother  and  their  five  wins,  the  whole  lieing  sumuinded  his  two  eldest  son^  Judas  and  John  Hyrcanus,  to  s«u- 
with  a  stately  portico.  For  many  yeara  afterwards  this  |  eee<i  him  in  the  command  of  the  forces.  They  forthwith 
monument  serveel  the  purpose  of  a  beacon  for  sailors,  and  |  det  themselves  at  the  head  of  2(1,000  men,  aiid  marrhe«i 
it  was  standing  in  the  lime  of  Kusebius.  See  Mouin.  j  fmm  M<Hlin  to  meet  the  king's  general :  they  utterly 
4.  The  last  remaining  bn>ther  of  the  Maccabee  family  '  discomfileil  and  scattered  his  host,  dnive  him  to  Cedroil. 
was  thus  SiMOS,  suniamed  "Thassi"  («o(T<r/,  eoermf ;  j  and  thence  to  Azotus,  which  they  set  on  fire,  and  af^er- 
the  meaning oftho  title  is  uncertain.  Michaeli»f<;rimm,  wards  returned  in  triumph  t4)  Jerusalem.  But  destruc- 
em  1  Mace,  iij  thinks  that  it  represents  the  Chffldee  1 1 ion  thre-atened  their  house  from  nearer  home;  fe»r  l»te»l- 
"^^"rri).  As  above  related,  when  he  heard  of  the  de  -  :  emy,  the  son  of  Abubus,  who  had  married  a  eiaughter  of 
tention  of  Jimathan  in  l»t(»lemais  by  Trjpho.  he  placed  '  Simon, and  was  governor  in  the  district  of  Jerichenwith 


himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriot  |»arty,  who  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  dexpond,  and  eflee'tually  oppe»sed  the 
progress  of  the  Syrians.  His  skill  in  war  had  been 
pn>vcd  in  the  lifetime  of  Judas  (1  Mace,  v,  17-23\  and 
lie  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  campaigns  of  Jona- 
than, when  he  was  intnisted  with  a  distinct  ettrnmand 
(1  Mace,  xi,  o9\  He  was  s<K)n  enal)l(>d  to  consummate 
the  object  for  which  his  family  ha<l  fought  glori<Misly, 
but  in  vain.    When  Trypho,  after  having  put  Jonathan 


plenty  of  money  at  bin  command,  aspired  to  reduce  tlie 
country-  under  his  d«>minion,  and  t(K>k  occasion,  npem  a 
visit  that  Simon  paid  to  that  neigh borhe>e>d,  to  invite* 
him  and  two  of  hin  sons,  with  their  foUoweni,  to  a  ban- 
epiet,  and  then  ftlcw  them  (1  Mace,  xvi,  11-16).  John 
al(»ne.  whose  fon'es  were  at  <taxa, ne)W  sur\*ived  to  caTr\' 

• 

on  the  line  e>f  the  Maccabees,  and  sustain  their  glory, 
H.{\  135.     He  likewise  had  been  inclueleel  in  the  treach 
en>us  desiinis  e»f  Ptolemy,  but  found  means  to  eluiii 
to  death,  munlcred  An"tio«rhus,  and  seized  the  throne,  i  them.     With  the  eleath  of  Simem  the  narrative  of  iIk 
Simon   made  overtures  to   Demetrius   H    (RC.    ll.SV,  first  N^.k  e>f  the  Maccabees  concludes, 
against  Trypho.     He  was  conseepiently  confirmed  in  |      ft.  We  trace  now  the  fetrtunem  e>f  the  next  member 
his  position  of  sovereign  liigh-priest.     He  then  tumeHl  j  the  family,  John   Hyrcamuh.     Having  be<n   unani- 
his  attention  in  e*stahlishing  the  internal  peae*e  and  se-  .  moiisly  pn>claimed  high-prieat  and  ruler  at  Jerusalem. ..-i^ 
curity  of  his  kingdom.     He  fortifiesl  Rethsura,  Jamnia, '  his  first  step  was  to  march  against  Jeriche>.  and  avenge-^ 
J(»ppa,and  <ia/n,  and  garrisoned  them  with  Jewish  S4»l-  i  the  de'ath  of  his  father  and  brothers.     l*tolemy  heli 
diers.     The  U^cediemonianrt  sent  him  a  flattering  em-    there  in  his  fMiwer  the  mother  of  Hyrranua  and  her  sur 
Imwsv,  desiring  to  renew  their  treaty;  to  Ki»me  sIm*  he  '  vivingsons,and,  shutting  himself  up  in  a  fortreM  near  tix 
sent  a  shield  of  gold  of  immense  value,  and  ratified  his  i  Jorichfv— which  Jentephua  c«lla  Dagon,  and  Kwalil  D<*'k 
league  with  that  nation.    See  Si* a kt an.    Hemore-over   —he  exposetl  them  upon  the  wall.  seonn<ed  and  tor 
t(N)k  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  by  siege*,  which  up  to  this  |  mented  them,  and  threateneel  to  throw  them  down  heael- 
time  had  always  been  occupied  by  the  Syrian  faction;    long  unless  Hyrcanus  wemM  desist  from  the  siege.    Thi 
and.  besides  pulling  it  down,  even  U*vclle*d  the  hill  on  |  had  the  efTect  ofparalyzing  the  efforts  of  Hyrcanos,  and. 
which  it  was  built,  with  immense*  )nlN>r.  that  so  the    in  spite  of  his  heroic  mother's  entreaties  to  pmeecute  it 
Temple  might  not  be  ex|H^se(l  to  attacks  from  it.     Un-  ;  with  vigor,  and  disregard  her  Mifliningay  ctused  him  to 
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protract  it  till  the  approach  of  the  sabbatical  year 
obliged  him  to  raise  the  aiegc.  Ptolemy,  after  kill- 
ing the  mother  aiid  brethren  of  Hyrcanus,  tied  to  Phil- 
adelphia ("Kabbath,  of  the  children  of  Ammon"), 
which  i8  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  Milman  calls  this  reason  of  the  sabbatical  year, 
which  is  the  one  assigned  by  Josephus,  **  improba- 
ble.*"  Ewald  assigns  the  approach  of  that  year  as  a 
reason  for  the  flight  of  Pt(»lemy  to  Zeno,  the  tyrant  of 
Philadelphia,  because  it  had  already  raised  the  price  of 
provisions,  so  that  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
main. Antiochus  meanwhile,  alarmed  at  the  energy 
displayed  by  John,  invaded  Judea,  burning  up  and  des- 
olating the  country  on  his  march,  and  at  last  besieging 
him  in  Jerusalem.  He  compassed  the  city  with  seven 
encampments  and  a  double  ditch,  and  Hyrcanus  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremities.  On  the  recurrence, 
however,  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Antiochus  granted 
a  truce  for  a  week,  and  supplied  the  besieged  ynth  sac- 
rifices for  the  occasion,  and  ended  with  conceding  a 
peace,  on  condition  that  the  Jews  surrendered  their 
arms,  paid  tribute  for  Joppa  and  other  towns,  and  gave 
him  500  talents  of  silver  and  hostages.  On  this  occa- 
sion Jo.<tephus  says  that  Hyrcanus  opened  the  sepulchre 
of  David,  and  took  out  of  it  3000  talents,  which  he  used 
fur  his  present  needs  and  the  payment  of  foreign  merce- 
naries. This  story  is  utterly  discredited  by  Prideaux, 
passed  over  in  silence  by  Milman,  but  apparently  be- 
lieved by  Ewald.  Some  time  afterwa^^s,  having  made 
a  league  with  Antiochus,  he  marched  with  him  on  an 
expedition  to  Parth'u^  to  deliver  Demetrius  Nicator,  the 
king's  captive  brother.  This  expedition  proved  fatal 
to  Antiochus,  who  was  killed  in  battle.  Demetrius, 
however,  made  his  escape,  and  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  whereupon  Hyrcanus  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  Syrian  yoke,  and  es- 
tablish the  independence  of  Judiea,  which  was  main- 
tained till  the  time  of  the  subjugation  by  the  Romans. 
He  took  two  towns  beyond  the  Jordan,  Samega  and 
Medaba,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Sichem,  and  destn>yed 
the  hated  Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
for  *200  years  had  been  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the 
Jews.  He  then  turned  his  arms  towards  Idumaea,  where 
he  captured  the  towns  of  Dora  (Ewald  spells  it  Adora) 
and  Marutsa,  and  forced  the  rite  of  circumcision  on  the 
Idumieans,  who  ever  afterwards  rctaine«l  iU  He  pro- 
ceeded further  to  strengthen  himself  by  renewing  a 
treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Romans.  I>e- 
raetrius,  meanwhile,  had  little  enjoyment  of  his  king- 
dom. He  was  unacceptable  to  the  army,  who  besought 
l*tolemy  Physcon  to  send  them  a  sovereign  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Seleucus,  and  he  accordingly  chose  for  them  Al- 
exander Zebiiia,  a  pretended  son  of  Alexander*  Balas. 
Demetrius  was  beaten  in  the  fight  which  ensued  be- 
tween them,  and  subseipiently  slain ;  whereupon  Alex- 
ander took  the  kingdom  and  made  a  league  with  Hyr- 
canus. He  found  a  rival,  however,  in  the  person  of 
Antiochus  Grypus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  defeated 
and  slew  him.  The  struggle  which  now  took  place  be- 
tween the  brothers  (Jrypus  and  Cyzicenus,  rivals  for  the 
throne,  only  tended  to  consolidate  the  power  of  Hyrca- 
nus, who  quietly  enjoyed  his  independence  and  amassed 
great  wealth.  He  likewise  made  an  cxf>edition  to  Sa- 
maria, and  reduced  the  place  to  great  distress  by  siege. 
His  sons  Antigonus  and  Aristobulus  were  appointed  to 
conduct  it;  and  when  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  Samaritans,  he  was  defeated  and  put  to 
flight  by  Aristobulus.  Cyzicenus,  however,  returned 
with  a  re-enforcement  of  (KXX)  Egyptians,  and  ravaged 
the  country,  thinking  to  compel  Hyrcanus  to  raise  the 
siege.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  retired, 
leaving  the  prosecution  of  the  Jewish  war  to  two  of  his 
officersi  They  likewise  failed,  and,  after  a  ye^r,  Sama- 
ria fell  into  the  hands  of  Hyrcaims,  who  entirely  demol- 
ished it,  and,  having  dug  trenches  on  the  site,  flooded  it 
with  water.  After  this,  Hyrcanus,  who  himself  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  was  exposed  to  some  indig- 


nity from  one  of  their  party  during  a  banquet,  which 
eitasperated  him  so  far  that  he  openly  renounced  them, 
and  joined  himself  to  the  opposite  faction  of  the  Saddu- 
cees.  This  occurrence,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevented  him  from  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days 
happily.  He  built  the  palace  or  castle  of  Baris  on  a  rock 
within  the  fortifications  of  the  Temple.  Here  the  prineea 
of  his  line  held  their  court.  It  was  identical  with  what 
Herod  afterwards  called  Ant<mia.  There  is  some  c<»n- 
fusion  as  to  the  length  of  his  reign.  It  probably  laste<l 
about  thirty  years.  He  left  Ave  sons.  With  him  ter- 
minates the  upper  house  of  the  Asmonasans  or  Macca- 
bees, aa  107. 

6.  Aristobulus  succeeded  his  father  as  high-priest 
and  supreme  governor.  He  was  the  first,  also,  after  the 
captivity,  who  openly  assumed  the  ritle  of  king.  He 
threw  his  mother,  who  claimed  the  throne,  into  prison, 
and  starved  her  to  death.  Three  of  his  brothers,  also, 
he  held  in  bonds.  Antigonus,  the  other  one,  by  whotte 
help  he  subdued  Itunea  or  Auranitis,  a  district  at  the 
foot  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  was  killed  by  treachery ;  and, 
after  a  year  of  misery  and  crime,  Aristobulus  died.  His 
wife,  Salome  or  Alexanilra,  immediately  released  his 
brethren,  and  Alexander  Jannieus  was  made  king.  One 
of  his  brothers,  who  showed  signs  of  ambition,  he  slew, 
the  other  one  he  left  alone.     His  first  militarv  act  was 

w 

the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians.  The  inhabitants  sought  help  from  Ptolemy 
I^thyrus,  who  governed  Cyprus,  but  fearing  the  army 
of  30,000  men  he  brought  with  him,  declined  to  open 
their  gates  to  him,  whereupon  he  attacked  (^aza  and 
Dora.  Alexander  pretended  to  treat  with  him  for  the 
surrender  of  these  places,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  Physcon,  for  a  Icrge  army  to 
drive  him  from  Palestine.  He  detected  the  duplicity 
of  this  conduct,  and  took  ample  vengeance  on  Alexan- 
der by  ravaging  the  country.  He  also  defeated  him 
with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.  Judna  was  saved  by  a 
large  army  from  Cleopatra,  commanded  by  Chelcias  and 
Ananias,  two  Jews  of  Alexandria.  They  pursued  Ptol- 
emy into  Coele- Syria,  and  besieged  Ptolemais,  which 
was  reduced.  Alexander  next  invaded  the  country  be- 
yond Jonlan.  Here,  also,  he  was  defeated,  but  not  there- 
by discouraged  from  attacking  (raza,  which,  after  some 
fruitless  attempts,  he  captured  and  totally  destroyed. 
His  worst  enemies,  however,  were  the  Pharisees,  who 
had  great  influence  with  the  people,  and  a  sedition  arose 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles,  in  which  the  troops 
slew  6000  of  the  mob.  He  again  invaded  the  trans- 
Jordanic  country,  and  was  again  defeated.  The  Jews 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  for  some  years  the  land  suffered 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  reliels  a[)plicd  for  aid  to 
Demetrius  Euchsnis,  brother  of  Ptolemv  I^thvrus,  and 
king  of  Damascus,  who  completely  routexl  Alexander. 
A  sudden  change  of  fortune,  however,  put  him  at  the 
head  of  60,000  men,  and  he  marche<l  in  triumph  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  took  signal  vengeance  on  his  subjects. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  peaceful  After  a  reign  of  twen- 
ty-seven years  he  dietl,  B.C.  79,  solemnly  charging  his 
wife  Alexandra  t4)  es|K>use  the  Pharisaic  party  if  she 
wisheil  to  retain  her  kingdom.  His  eldest  son,  Hyrca- 
nus II,  became  high-priest.  Aristobulus,  the  younger 
son,  espoused  the  opposite  party  to  his  mother.  In  or- 
der to  employ  his  active  mind,  the  queen  sent  him  north- 
wards to  check  the  operations  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Chal- 
cis.  He  got  possession  of  Damascus,  and  won  the  afTei*- 
tions  of  the  army.  After  a  reign  of  nine  years  his  moth- 
er died,  RC.  70,  and  Aristobulus  forthwith  marched  to- 
wards Jerusalem.  Hvrcanus  and  the  Pharisees  scize<l 
his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  and  met  his  army  at 
Jericho,  but  were  discomfite<l,  and  Aristobulus  entereil 
Jerusalem  and  besiegeii  his  brother  in  the  tower  of  Ba- 
ris. At  length  they  agreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  re- 
tire to  a  private  station,  and  that  Aristobulus  should  be 
king.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Pharisees.  But 
there  was  a  worse  enemy  waiting  for  the  conqueror. 
This  was  none  other  than  Antipatcr,  the  Idaramui,  who 
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had  been  made  general  of  all  Idumaea  by  Alexander  Jan- 
nieus.  He  was  wealthy,  active,  and  seditious,  and  pos- 
sessed, moreover,  of  great  influence  with  the  deposed 
Hyrcanus.  Suspicious  of  the  power,  successes,  and  de- 
signs of  Aristobulus,  he  persuaded  his  brother  Hyrcanus 
to  fly  tu  Petra,  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and  with  his 
help  an  army  of  50,000  men  was  marched  against  Aris- 
tobulus. The  Jews  were  defeated,  and  the  usurper  fled 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  Aretas, 
Antipater,  and  Hyrcanus.  Here,  however,  deliverance 
was  at  length  brought  by  Scaurus,  the  general  of  Pom- 
pey,  who,  having  come  to  Damascus,  and  finding  that 
the  city  had  been  taken  by  MeteUus  and  Lollius,  him- 
self proceeded  hastily  into  Judaea.  His  assistance  was 
eagerly  sought  by  both  parties.  Aristobulus  offered  him 
400  talents,  and  Hyrcanus  the  same ;  but  as  the  former 
was  in  possession  of  the  treasure,  Scaurus  thought  that 
his  promises  were  the  most  likely  to  be  fultilled,  and 
consequently  made  an  agreement  with  Aristobulus, 
raised  the  siege,  and  ordered  Aretas  to  depart.  He  then 
returned  to  Damascus;  whereupon  Aristobulus  gathered 
an  army,  defeated  Aretas  and  Hyrcanus,  and  slew  6000 
of  the  enemy,  together  with  Phalion,  the  brother  of  An- 
tipater. Shortly  after  Pompey  himself  came  to  Damas- 
cus, when  both  the  brothers  eagerly  solicited  his  protec- 
tion. Antipater  represented  the  cause  of  Hyrcanus. 
Pompey,  however,  who  was  intent  on  the  subjugation 
of  Petra,  dismissed  the  messengers  of  both,  and  on  his 
return  from  Arabia  marched  directly  into  Judfea.  Aris- 
tobulus fled  to  Jerusalem,  but,  finding  the  city  too  dis- 
tracted to  make  good  its  defence,  offered  to  surrender, 
(labinius  was  sent  forward  to  take  possession;  mean- 
while the  soldiery  had  resolved  to  resist,  and  when  he 
came  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  gates  were  shut 
and  the  walls  manned.  I*ompey,  enraged  at  this  a[>- 
parent  treachery,  threw  Aristobulus  into  chains,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Jerusalem.  The  fortress  of  the  Temple  was 
impregnable  except  on  the  north,  and,  notwithstanding 
)iis  engines,  Pompey  was  unable  to  reduce  it  for  three 
months ;  neither  could  he  have  done  so  then  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Jewbh  scruples  about  observing  the  Sab- 
bath. The  Romans  soon  found  that  they  could  prose- 
cute their  operations  on  that  day  without  disturbance, 
and  after  a  time  the  battering-rams  knocked  down  one 
of  the  towers,  and  the  soldiers  effected  an  entrance  (mid- 
summer, RC.  63)  on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  Pompey  at  finding  the  Holy  of  Holies  empty, 
without  an  image  or  a  statue.  The  wealth  he  found  in 
the  building  he  magnanimously  left  untouched ;  Hyr- 
canus he  reinstated  in  the  high-priosthood ;  the  coun- 
try he  laid  under  tribute ;  the  walls  he  demolished ; 
Aristobulus  and  his  family  he  carried  captives  to  Home. 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  on  the  journey  made 
his  escape,  and,  raising  a  considerable  force,  garrisoned 
Machaerus,  Hyrcania,  and  the  stronghold  of  Alexandri- 
on.  Gabinius,  however,  subdued  him,  but  had  no  soon- 
er done  so  than  Aristobulus  likewise  escape<l  from  Rome, 
and  intrenched  himself  in  Alexandrion.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  in  chains  to  Rome.  At  the  entreaty 
of  his  wife,  who  had  always  espoused  the  Roman  cause, 
Antigoniis  his  son  was  released,  but  he  remained  a  pris- 
oner. Alexander,  with  80,000  men,  once  more  tried  his 
strength  with  the  Romans  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  was 
put  to  flight.  He  was  subsequently  executed  by  Me- 
teUus Scipio  at  Antioch,  B.C.  49.  Thus  Hyrcanus  re- 
tained the  sovereignty,  but  Antipater  enjoyed  the  real 
power ;  he  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  with  C«sar, 
who  made  him  a  Roman  citizen  and  procurator  of  all 
Judaea.  He  began  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  made  his  eldest  son,  Phasael,  governor  of  that  city ; 
and  his  younger  son,  Herod,  governor  of  Galilee.  The 
latter  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  against  the  ban- 
ditti that  invested  the  hills.  He  carefully  contrived 
also  to  make  friends  with  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria, 
as  a  stop  to  his  own  aggrandizement.  His  riches  ena- 
bled him  to  do  this  by  means  of  enormous  bribes.     He 


found,  however,  a  troublesome  enemy  in  Antigonua,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  who  allied  himself  with  the  Parthi- 
ans,  and  for  a  time  held  Jerusalem  and  kept  Heiod  in 
check.  At  Masada,  also,  a  city  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  Antigonua  was  nearly  successful,  until  Herol 
at  last  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  He  afterwaids 
suffered  a  defeat  by  Herod,  and  was  finally  vanquished 
by  the  Roman  general  Sosius,  who,  in  derision,  called 
him  by  the  female  name  Antigona,  and  sent  him  in 
chains  to  Antony,  by  whom,  at  the  request  of  Herod, 
he  was  put  to  death,  B.C.  37.  Thus  fell  the  last  of  the 
Maccabees,  who  seemed  to  inherit  something  of  their  an- 
cient spirit.  Hyrcanus,  who,  before  this,  had  been  inca- 
pacitated for  the  priesthood  by  having  his  ears  cut  off, 
was  subsequently,  B.C.30,  in  his  eightieth  year,  put  to 
death  by  Herod.  The  latter,  meanwhile,  by  Augustus 
and  Antony,  was  made  king  of  Judaea,  and  consolidated 
his  throne  by  his  marriage  with  Mariamne,  a  woman  of 
incomparable  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  son  of 
Aristobulus,  by  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  H;>Tcanus  II, 
and  therefore  granddaughter  to  both  brothers.  In  her 
the  race  of  the  Asmonaeans  came  to  an  end,  and  by  her 
marriage  passed  into  the  Idumsean  line  of  the  Herodians. 

7.  Two  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Maccabaean  fam- 
ily still  remain  to  be  mentioned.  These,  though  they 
did  not  attain  to  the  leadership  of  their  countr>'men 
like  their  brothers,  shared  their  fate — Eleazar,  by  a  no- 
ble act  of  self-devotion;  John,  applut^ntly  the  eldest 
brother,  by  treachery.  The  sacrifice  of  the  family  was 
complete,  and  probably  history  offers  no  parallel  to  the 
undaunted  courage  with  which  such  a  band  dared  to 
face  death,  one  by  one,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  holv 
cause.  The  result  was  worthy  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
Maccabees  inspired  a  subject -people  with  independence; 
they  found  a  few  personal  followers,  and  they  left  a  na- 
tion. 

III.  National  EJfrcts  of  the.  Maccabaan  Hevolution,— 
1.  The  great  outlines  of  the  Maccalwcan  contest,  which 
are  somewhat  hidden  in  the  annals  thus  briefly  epito- 
mized, admit  of  being  traced  with  fair  distinctness, 
though  many  points  must  always  remain  obscure  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  the 
Jewish  population,  and  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
people  at  the  time.  The  disputed  succession  to  the 
Syrian  throne  (B.C.  153)  was  the  political  turning-point 
of  the  struggle,  which  may  thus  be  divideil  into  two 
great  periods.  During  the  first  period  (B.C.  108-153) 
the  patriots  maintained  their  cause  with  varying  suc- 
cess against  the  whole  strength  of  S>Tia;  during  the 
second  (B.C.  163-139)  they  were  courted  by  rival  fac- 
tions, and  their  independence  was  acknowledged  from 
time  to  time,  though  pledges  given  in  times  of  danger 
were  often  broken  when  the  danger  was  over.  'l*he 
paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem  is  i^onspiciiuns 
throughout  the  whole  war.  The  loss  of  the  Holy  City 
reduced  the  patriotic  party  at  once  to  the  condition  of 
mere  guerrilla  bands,  issuing  from  *'  the  mountains^  or 
*'the  wilderness*'  to  make  sudden  forays  on  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  This  was  the  first  aspect  of  the  war  (2 
Mace,  vii,  1-7 ;  comp.  1  Mace,  ii,  45) ;  and  the  scene  of 
the  early  exploits  of  Judas  was  the  hiU-country  to  the 
north-east  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  drove  the  in- 
vading armies  at  the  famous  battle^elds  of  Beth-horcHi 
and  Emmaus  (Nicopolis).  The  occupation  of  Jerusalem 
closed  the  first  act  of  the  war  (B.C.  165) ;  and  after  this 
Judas  made  rapid  attacks  on  every  side — in  Idumtn, 
Ammon,  (lilead,  Galilee — but  he  made  no  permannit 
settlement  in  the  countries  which  he  ravaged.  Beth- 
sura  was  fortified  as  a  Jefence  of  Jenisalem  chi  the  south ; 
but  the  authority  of  Judas  seems  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  though 
the  influence  of  his  name  i^xtended  more  widely  (1 
Mace,  vii,  50, »)  yij  'lovBa).  On  the  death  of  Judas  the 
patriots  were  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  at  their  first 
rising ;  and,  as  Bacchides  held  the  keys  of  the  ^  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim"  (ix,  50),  they  were  forced  to  find  a 
refuge  in  the  lowlands  of  Jericho^  and.  after  some  aUgfat 
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Buccenes,  Jonathan  was  allowed  to  settle  at  Michmash 
undisturbedt  though  the  whole  country  remained  abHO- 
luiely  under  the  sovereignty  of  S>Tia.  So  far  it  seemed 
that  little  had  been  gained  when  the  contest  between 
Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius  I  opened  a  new  period 
(B.C\  153).  Jonathan  was  em))owered  to  raise  troops: 
the  Jewish  hostages  were  restored,  many  of  the  for- 
tresses were  abandoned,  and  apparently  a  definite  dis- 
trict was  assigned  to  the  government  of  the  high-priest. 
The  former  unfruitful  coutlicrs  at  length  produced  their 
full  harvest.  The  defeat  at  Eleasa,  like  the  S\y\w  SU 
.Facob,  had  shown  the  worth  of  men  who  could  face  all 
(Nlds,  and  no  price  seemed  too  great  to  secure  their  aid. 
When  the  Jewish  leaders  had  once  obtained  legitimate 
power  they  proved  able  to  maintain  it,  though  their 
general  success  was  checkered  by  some  reverses.  The 
mA'id  power  of  the  national  party  was  seen  by  the  slight 
effect  which  was  produced  by  the  treacherous  murder 
of  Jonathan.  Simon  was  able  at  once  to  occupy  his 
place  and  carry  out  his  plans.  The  Syrian  garrison 
was  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem,  Jopfja  was  occupieil  as 
a  sea-port,  and  '*  four  governments'*  {^ritrffapig  voftoi,  xi, 
o7 ;  xiii,37) — prol)ably  the  central  parts  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Judah,  with  three  districts  taken  from  Samaria 
(X,  3H,  39),  were  subjected  to  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  high-priest. 

2.  The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble  issue,  if  less  fa- 
mous, is  not  less  glorious  than  any  of  those  in  which  a 
few  brave  men  have  successfully  maintained  the  cause 
of  free<lom  or  religion  against  overpowering  might. 
The  answer  of  Judas  to  those  who  counselIe<l  retreat  (1 
Maco.  ix,  10)  was  as  tnie-hearted  as  that  of  Leonidas; 
and  the  exploits  of  his  followers  will  bear  favorable 
ctimparison  with  those  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  Dutch,  or 
the  Americans.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  parallels 
in  3Iaccab«an  history  to  the  noblest  traits  of  patriots 
and  martyrs  in  other  countries ;  but  it  may  be  enough 
here  to  claim  for  the  contest  the  attention  which  it 
rarely  receives.  It  seems,  indee<l,  as  if  the  indifference 
of  classical  writers  were  perpetuated  in  our  own  days, 
though  there  is  no  struggle — not  even  the  wars  of  Joshua 
t)r  David — which  is  more  pn>foundly  interesting  to  the 
(Christian  student;  for  it  Ls  not  only  in  their  victory 
over  external  difficulties  that  the  heroism  of  the  Macca- 
liees  is  conspicuous:  their  real  success  was  as  much  im- 
[MTilled  by  internal  divisions  as  by  foreign  force.  They 
had  to  contend  on  the  one  hand  against  open  and  subtle 
attempts  to  introduce  Greek  customs,  and  on  the  other 
against  an  extreme  Pharisaic  party,  which  is  seen  from 
time  to  time  opposing  their  counsels  (I  Mace,  vii,  12- 
IH).  It  was  fr(»m  Judas  and  those  whom  he  inspired 
that  the  old  faith  received  its  last  development  and 
final  impress  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

3.  For  that  view  of  the  l^Iaccabteau  war  which  re- 
gards it  only  as  a  civil  and  not  as  a  religious  conflict  is 
essentially  one-sided.  If  there  were  no  other  evidence 
than  the  book  of  Daniel — whatever  opinion  be  held  as 
to  the  date  of  it — that  alone  would  show  how  deeply  the 
n<»blest  hopes  of  the  theocracy  were  centred  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  stniggle.  When  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
were  thus  again  turned  with  fresh  power  to  their  an- 
cient faith,  we  might  expect  that  there  would  be  a  new 
creative  epoch  in  the  national  literature ;  or,  if  the  form 
i»f  UelMrew  composition  was  already  fixed  by  sacred 
types,  a  prophet  or  psalmist  would  express  the  thoughts 
•>f  the  new  age  ttft^r  the  mo<lels  of  old  time.  Yet,  in 
part  at  least,  the  leaders  of  Maccabaean  times  felt  that 
they  were  separated  by  a  real  chasm  from  the  times  of 
the  kingdom  or  of  the  exile.  If  they  looked  for  a 
prophet  in  the  future,  they  acknowledged  that  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  was  not  among  them.  The  volume  of  the 
prophetic  writings  was  completed,  and,  as  far  as  ap- 
I>earH,  no  one  venture<l  to  imitate  its  contents.  But  the 
Hagiographa,  though  they  were  already  long  fixed  as  a 
tletinite  collection  [see  Canon],  were  equally  far  re- 
moved from  imitation.  The  apocalyptic  visions  of 
Daniel  [see  Daniel]  served  as  a  pattern  for  the  vi- 


sions incorporated  in  the  book  of  Enoch  [see  ENOcn, 
Book  of];  and  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  that 
the  Psalter  contains  compositions  of  the  Maccabsean 
date.  This  supposition,  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
best  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  on  the  bbtory  of 
the  Canon,  can  only  be  received  upon  the  clearest  inter- 
nal pnmf ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
hypothesis  is  not  as  much  at  variance  with  sound  inter- 
pretation as  with  the  histor>'  of  the  Canon.  The  ex- 
treme forms  of  the  hypothesis?  as  that  of  Hitzig,  who 
represents  Psa.  i,  ii,  xliv.  Ix,  and  all  the  last  three  books 
of  the  Psalms  (Psa.  Ixxiii-cl)  as  Maccabflean  ((>rimm,  1 
Mace,  Einleit.  §  9,  3),  or  of  Just.  C>lshausen  (quoted  by 
Ewald,  Juhrb.  1853,  p.  25U  s(|.),  who  is  inclined  to  bring 
the  whole  Psalter,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  that 
date,  need  only  be  mentioned  as  indicating  the  kind  of 
conjecture  which  finds  currency  on  such  a  subject.  The 
real  controversy  is  confined  to  a  much  narrower  field ; 
and  the  ))salms  which  have  been  referred  with  the 
greatest  show  of  reason  to  the  Maccalxcan  age  are  Psa. 
xliv,  Ix,  Ixxiv,  Ixxix,  Ixxx,  Ixxxiii.  It  has  been  ar- 
gued that  all  these  speak  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
house  and  people  of  liod  were  exposed  from  heathen 
enemies,  at  a  (K*riod  later  than  the  captivity ;  and  the 
one  ground  for  referring  them  to  the  time  of  the  Mac« 
cabees  is  the  general  coincidence  which  they  present 
with  some  features  of  the  (>reek  oppression.  But,  if  it 
were  admitted  that  the  psalms  in  question  are  of  a  later 
date  than  the  ca^.tivity,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
thev  are  Maccatxcan.  On  the  contrarv,  thev  do  not 
contain  the  slightest  trace  of  those  internal  divisions  of 
the  people  which  were  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
Maccabsean  struggle.  The  dangers  then  were  as  much 
from  within  as  from  without;  and  party  jealousies 
brought  the  divine  cause  to  the  greatest  peril  (Ewald, 
Pmlmen^  p.  35/)).  It  is  incredible  that  a  series  of  Mac- 
cabiean  psalms  should  contain  no  allusion  to  a  system 
of  enforced  idolatry,  or  to  a  temporizing  priesthood,  or 
to  a  faithless  multitude.  While  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  the  history  of  the  Persian  supremacy  from 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
makes  it  impossible  to  fix  with  any  precision  a  date  to 
which  the  psalms  can  be  referred,  the  one  glimpse  which 
is  given  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  in  the  inter\'al  (Jose- 
ph us,  /I  n/.  xi,  7)  is  such  as  to  show  that  they  may  well 
have  found  8(»mc  sufficient  occasion  in  the  wars  and  dis- 
onlers  which  attended  the  decline  of  the  Persian  power 
(comp.  Ewald).  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether 
the  arguments  for  a  post-Babylonian  date  are  conclu- 
sive. There  is  nothing  in  the  psalms  themselves  which 
may  not  apply  to  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  desolation  of  the  Temple  should  have  given  occasion 
to  no  hymns  of  pir»us  somiw. 

4.  The  collection  of  the  so-called  Psalms  of  Solomon 
furnishes  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  belief  that  all  the 
canonical  l*salms  are  earlier  than  the  Maccabiean  spra. 
This  collection,  which  bears  the  clearest  traces  of  unity 
of  authorship,  is,  almost  beyond  qnestion,  a  true  Macca- 
biean work.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  (Ewald, 
Gfschichte^  iv,  343)  that  the  book  was  originally  com- 
pose<l  in  Hebrew ;  and  it  presents  exactly  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  wanting  in  the  other  (conjectural) 
Maccabiean  Psalms.    "  The  holy  ones"  {pi  (mtioi,  O^'^OH 

[see  AssiDiCANH] ;  oi  ^popovfttvoi  ruv  Ki>ptov)  appear 
throughout  as  a  distinct  class,  struggling  against  hypo- 
crites and  men-pleasers,  who  make  the  ol)ser»'ance  of 
the  law  subser\'ient  to  their  own  interests  (Psa,  SoL  iv, 
xiii-xv).  The  sanctuar}'  is  polluted  by  the  abomina- 
tions of  professing  ser\-ants  of  God  before  it  is  polluted 
by  the  heathen  (Psa.  Sol.  i,  8;  ii,  1  sq.;  viii,  8  s(|. ;  xvii, 
15  sc}.).  National  unfaithfidness  is  the  cause  of  national 
punbhment;  and  the  end  of  trial  is  the  "justification** 
of  GjkI  (Psa.  Sol.  ii,  16;  iii,  3;  iv,  9;  viii,  7  s(i. ;  ix). 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  holiness  of  works  set  up  in 
some  passages  which  violates  the  divine  mean  of  Scrip- 
ture (Psa.  SoL  i,  2, 3 ;  iii,  9) ;  and,  while  the  language 
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ifl  fun  of  echoes  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  it  wants  something  which  we  find  in  all 
the  canonical  writinj^  The  historical  allusions  in  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  are  as  unequivocal  as  the  description 
which  they  f^ve  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation.  An 
enemy  **  threw  down  the  strong  walls  of  Jerusalem/'  and 
**  (reutiles  went  up  to  the  altar'*  (Psa.  Sol.  ii,  1-3 ;  comp. 
1  Mace,  i,  31).  In  his  pride  "  he  wrought  all  things  in 
Jerusalem,  as  the  (ventiles  in  their  cities  do  for  their 
gods*'  (Psa.  Sol.  xvii,  16).  "Those  who  loved  the  as- 
semblies of  the  saints  {(wvaywyag  o9iiav\  wandered 
(lege  cTrXafdDi^ro)  in  deserts"  (Psa.Sol.xxvii,19;  comp. 
1  Mace  i,  54 ;  ii,  28) ;  and  there  "  was  no  one  in  the  midst 
of  Jerusalem  who  did  mercy  and  truth"  (Psa.  Sol.  xvii, 
17 ;  comp.  1  Mace,  i,  88).  One  psalm  (viii)  appears  to 
refer  to  a  someift-hat  later  period.  The  people  wrought 
wickedly,  and  God  sent  upon  them  a  spirit  of  error.  He 
brought  one  **from  the  extremity  of  the  earth"  (viii, 
16;  compare  1  Mace,  vii,  1 — "Demetrius  from  Rome"). 
"The  princes  of  the  land  met  him  with  joy"  (1  Mace, 
vii,  5-8) ;  and  he  entered  the  land  in  safety  (1  Mace,  vii, 
9-12 — Bacchides,  his  general), "  as  a  father  in  peace"  (1 
Mace,  vii,  15).  Then  "he  slew  the  princes  and  every 
(me  wise  in  counsel"  (1  Mace,  vii,  16),  and  "  poured  out 
the  bl(Mxl  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem"  (1  Mace  vii, 
17).  The  purport  of  these  evils,  as  a  retributive  and 
[lurifying  judgment,  leads  to  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ure of  the  Psalms,  the  distinct  expression  of  Messianic 
hopes.  In  this  respect  they  offer  a  direct  contrast  to 
the  books  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace,  xiv,  41).  The  sorrow 
and  the  triumph  are  seen  together  in  their  spiritual  as- 
pect, and  the  expectation  of  "  an  anointed  Lord"  (x:p«r- 
roc  Ki>pioc,  Psa.  SoL  xvii,  86  [xviii,  8] ;  comp.  Luke  ii, 
1 1)  follows  directly  after  the  description  of  the  impious 
assaults  of  (jlentile  enemies  (Psa.  Sol.  xvii ;  comp.  Dan. 
xi, 45;  xii).  "Blessed,"  it  is  said,  "are  they  who  are 
bom  in  those  days,  to  see  the  good  things  which  the 
Lord  shall  do  for  the  generation  to  come.  [When  men 
are  brought]  beneath  the  rod  of  correction  of  an  anoint* 
ed  Lord  {or  the  Lord's  anointed,  v-ko  pojSSov  iraiBtiaq 
X019T0V  Kvpiov)  in  the  fear  of  his  God,  in  wisdom  of 
spirit^  and  (»f  righteousness,  and  of  might"  ....  then 
there  shall  l)e  a  "  g(K>d  generation  in  the  fear  of  God,  in 
the  days  of  mercj'"  (Psa.  SoU  xviii,  6-10). 

5.  Elsewhere  there  is  little  which  marks  the  distin- 
guishing religious  character  of  the  sera.  The  notice  of 
the  Maccalxean  heroes  in  the  book  of  Daniel  is  much 
more  general  and  brief  than  the  corresponding  notice  of 
their  great  adversary,  but  it  is  not.  on  that  account, 
less  important  as  illustrating  the  relation  of  the  famous 
chapter  to  the  simple  history  of  the  pericKl  which  it  em- 
iHTices.  Nowhere  is  it  more  evident  that  facts  are  shad- 
owed forth  by  the  prophet  only  in  their  typical  bearing 
on  the  development  of  G(xl*s  kingdom.  In  this  aspect 
the  passage  itself  (Dan.  xi,  20-85)  will  supersede  in  a 
great  measure  the  necessity  of  a  detailed  comment :  "^4/ 
/Af  Unit  (tpfHtinted  [in  the  spring  of  B.C.  168]  he  [  Anti- 
ochus  Epiph.]  shaH  return  and  come  toward  the  south 
[  Egypt] ;  hut  it  nhaU  not  be  as  the.  first  time,  so  also  the 
iast  time  [though  his  first  attempts  shall  be  successful, 
in  the  end  he  shall  fail].  For  the  ships  ofChittim  [the 
Komans]  shall  come  against  him,  and  he  shall  be  cast 
dotcn,  and  return,  and  be  very  irroth  affainst  the  holy  cor~ 
enant;  andhe  shall  do  [his  will];  yea,  he  shall  return, 
and  have  intelligence  vnth  them  that  forsake  the  holy  cov' 
enant  (compare  Dan.  viii,  24, 25).  A  nd/orces/rom  him 
[at  his  bidding]  shall  stand  [remain  in  Judasa  as  garri- 
sons; comp.  1  Mace,  i,  33,34] ;  and  they  shall  pollute  the 
sanctuary,  the  stronghold,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily 
[sacrifice];  and  they  shall  set  up  the  abomination  thai 
maketh  desolate  [  1  Mncc.  i,  45-47  ].  A  ud  such  as  do 
trickedly  against  (or  rather  sfich  as  condemn)  the  cove- 
ntwi  shall  be  corrupt  [to  apostasy]  by  smooth  words:  but 
the  ptOfUe  that  knoic  their  Uod  shall  be  strong  and  do  [ex- 
plott.s].  And  they  that  understand  [know  (io<i  and  his 
law]  timong  the  people  shall  instruct  many :  yet  they  shall 
full  by  the  sword  and  byjlame,  by  captivity  and  by  tqwil 


[some]  days  (1  Mace,  i,  60^-64).  Now  when  they  shall 
fall,  they  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help  (1  Mocc.  i,  28; 
2  Mace.  V,  27 ;  Judas  Mace  with  nine  others  .  .  .) ;  and 
many  sh(tll  Heave  to  them  [the  faithful  followers  of  the 
law]  with  hypocrisy  [dreading  the  prowess  of  Judas:  1 
Mace,  ii,  46,  and  yet  ready  to  fall  away  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, 1  Mace,  vii,  6].  A  nd  some  of  them  of  under- 
standing shall  Jail,  to  make  tried  among  them,  and  to  purge 
and  to  make  them  white,  unto  the  time  of  the  end;  because 
[  the  end  is]  yet  for  a  time  appointed,^  From  this  point 
the  prophet  describes  in  detail  the  godlessness  of  the 
great  oppressor  (ver.  36-39),  and  then  his  last  fortunes 
and  death  (ver.  40-45),  but  says  nothing  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Maccabees  or  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple, 
which  preceded  the  last  event  by  some  months.  This 
omission  is  scarcely  intelligible  unless  we  regard  the 
facts  as  symbolizing  a  higher  struggle — a  truth  wrongly 
held  by  those  who  from  early  times  referred  ver.  86-45 
only  to  Antichrist,  the  antitype  of  Antiochus — in  which 
that  recovery  of  the  earthly  temple  had  no  place.  At 
any  rate,  it  shows  the  imperfection  of  that  vitw  of  the 
whole  chapter  by  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  tran- 
scription of  history. 

<».  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  dors  not  contain 
much  which  illustrates  in  detail  the  religious  or  social 
progress  of  the  Jews.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pericMl 
must  not  only  have  intensi6ed  old  beliefs,  but  aL>o  have 
called  out  elements  which  were  latent  in  them.  One 
doctrine  at  least,  that  of  a  resurrection,  and  even  of  a 
material  resurrection  (2  Mace,  xiv,  46),  was  brought  out 
into  the  most  distinct  appreheuifion  ly  suffering.  "  It 
is  good  to  look  for  the  hope  from  (iod,  to  be  raised  up 
again  by  him"  {-naXiv  arattri,aKr^at  vtr'  ovtov)^  ww 
the  substance  of  the  martyr's  answer  to  his  judge;  "as 
for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resurrection  to  life"  (avaer- 

roffif  lig  ^wTir,  2  Mace,  vii,  14 ;  comp.  vi,  26 ;  xiv,  46) — 

"Our  brethren,"  says  another,  "have  fallen,  having  en 

dured  a  short  pain  leading  to  everlasting  life,  being  un 

der  the  covenant  of  God"  (2  Mace,  vii,  36,  iruvov,  an 

vaov  t^unfi).  As  it  was  believed  that  an  interval  elapse  if  .^ 
between  death  and  judgment,  the  dead  were  suppose ^» 
to  be  in  some  measure  still  capable  of  pnifiting  by  tb^  ^ 
intercession  of  the  living.  Thus  much  is  certainly  ex  .^^ 
pressed  in  the  famous  passage,  2  Mace,  xii,  43-45,  thougK*  :2 
the  secondary  notion  of  a  purgatorial  state  is  in  no  wa^  ^^ 
implied  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  very  cIcshk 
how  far  the  future  judgment  was  supposed  to  extenc»'^ 
If  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  heathen  in  another  lift'  ^ 
had  formed  a  definite  article  of  belief,  it  might  hav*^  -^ 
been  expected  to  be  put  forward  more  prominently  • 
Mace,  vii,  17, 19, 35,  ete),  though  the  passages  in  que-^^^ 
tion  may  be  understood  of  sufferings  after  death,  ar«r  ^ 
not  only  of  earthly  sufferings ;  but  for  the  apostate  Jc^^^  " 
there  was  a  certain  judgment  in  reserve  (vi,  26).  TW 
firm  faith  in  the  righteous  providence  of  («ud  shown  -* 

the  chastening  of  his  people,  as  contrasted  with  his  ne- 
lect  of  other  nations,  is  another  proof  of  the  widenir 
view  of  the  spiritual  world  which  is  characteristic 
the  epoch  (2  Mace,  iv,  16, 17 ;  v,  17-20;  vi,  12-16,  et< 
The  lessons  of  the  captivity  were  reduced  to  mu' 
teaching ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  doctrine  of  the  ro- 
istry  of  angels  assumed  an  importance  which  is  withi 
parallel  except  in  patriarchal  times.    See  2  Macx^ai 
It  was  perhaps  from  this  cause  also  that  the 
hope  was  limited  in  its  range.    The  vivid  percepti< 
spiritual  truths  hindered  the  spread  of  a  hope  w) 

had  been  cherished  in  a  material  form ;  and  a  pause •  ^ 

it  were,  was  made,  in  which  men  gained  new  point^s^^    *'^ 
sight  from  which  to  contemplate  the  old  promises. 

7.  The  various  glim)ises  of  national  life  which  caL"""»  ''<' 
gained  during  the  period  show,  on  the  wbole^  a  stc-s^'^^ 
adherence  to  the  Mosaic  Uw.     IVobably  the  law  -•^«* 
never  more  rigorously  fulfilled.     The  importance  of     ^^^^ 
Antiochian  persecution  in  fixing  the  canon  of  the    ^  '^ 
Testament  has  already  been  noticed.    Se«  Caxon.    "X"^'*' 


books  of  the  law  were  specially  aougbt  out  for  desto'^'^ 
tion  (1  Mace,  i,  56,  57;  ill,  48),  aiui  their  distoicC*' 
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value  was  in  consequence  proportionately  increased.  To 
u.se  the  words  of  1  Mace.,  '*  the  holy  books**  (r<i  /3(/3Xia 
Td  uyia  TO.  iv  xtfitritf  t'lfiutv)  were  felt  to  make  all  other 
comfort  superfluous  (1  Mace,  xii,  9).  The  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  (I  Mace  ii,82  \  2  Mace  vi,  11 ;  viii, 
2G,  etc.)  and  of  the  sabbatical  year  (1  Mace.  vi^dS),  the 
law  of  the  Nazarites  (1  Mace,  iii,  49),  and  the  exemp- 
tions from  military  ser\'icc  (1  M&a:.  iii,  56),  the  solemn 
prayer  and  fasting  (1  Mace,  iii,  47 ;  2  Mace,  x,  25.  etc.). 
carry  us  back  to  early  times.  The  provbion  for  the 
maimed,  the  aged,  and  the  bereaved  (2  Mace  viii,28,30), 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  law ;  and  the  new  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  was  a  homage  to  the  old  rites  (2  Mace,  i,  9), 
while  it  was  a  proof  of  independent  life.  The  interrup- 
tion of  the  succession  to  the  high-priesthood  was  the 
m(»st  important  innovation  which  was  made,  and  one 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  state. 
Afler  various  arbitrary  changes  the  office  was  left  va- 
cant for  seven  years  upon  the  death  of  Alcimus.  The 
last  descendant  of  f Jozadak  ( Onias),  in  whose  family  it 
had  been  for  nearly  four  centuries,  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
established  a  schismatic  worship;  and  at  last,  when  the 
BU[)port  of  the  Jews  became  important,  the  Maccab»an 
leader,  Jonathan,  of  the  family  of  Joarib,  was  elected  to 
the  dignity  by  the  nomination  of  the  Syrian  king  (1 
Mace.  X,  20),  whose  will  was  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by 
the  voice  of  the  people  (comp.  1  Mace,  xiv,  85). 

8.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  literature  and 
the  arts  which  has  not  been  already  anticipated.  In 
common  intercourse  the  Jews  used  the  Aramaic  dialect 
which  was  established  after  the  return :  this  was  ^*  their 
own  language**  (2  Mace,  vii,  8,21,27;  xii,  37) ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  narrative  quoted  that  they  understood 
(ireek,  which  must  have  spread  widely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  S\Tian  officers.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
slightest  evidence  that  Greek  was  employed  in  Pales- 
tinian literature  till  a  much  later  date.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  monument  which  was  erected  by  Simon  at 
Modin  in  memory  of  his  family  (1  Mace,  xiii,  27-30)  is 
the  only  record  of  the  architecture  of  the  time.  The 
desi*ription  is  obscure,  but  in  son^e  features  the  structure 
ap|)ears  t«>  have  presented  a  resemblance  to  the  tombs 
of  Porsena  and  the  Curiatii  (Pli.iy,  //.  X,  xxxvi,  13), 
and  perhaps  to  one  still  found  in  Idumiea.  An  oblong 
liasement,  of  which  the  two  chief  faces  were  built  of 
polished  white  marble  (Joseph us,  A  nf,  xiii,  6,  5),  sup- 
|)orted  '*  seven  pyramids  in  a  line  ranged  one  against 
another,"  ec|ual  in  numlier  to  the  memliers  of  the  Moc- 
<*abfean  family,  including  Simon  himself.  To  these  he 
addetl  **  other  works  of  art  (/ii/yai'i^/iaro),  placing  round 
(on  the  two  chief  faces?)  great  columns  CJosephns  adds, 
each  of  a  single  block),  bearing  trophies  of  arms  and 
sculptured  shifts,  which  might  be  visible  from  the  sea 
below."  The  language  of  1  Mace,  and  Josephus  im- 
plies that  these  columns  were  placed  upon  the  basement, 
otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  columns  rose 
only  to  the  height  of  the  basement  supporting  the  tro- 
phies on  the  same  level  as  the  pyramids.  So  much,  at 
least,  is  evident,.that  the  characteristics  of  this  work — 
and  probably  of  later  Jewish  architecture  generally — 
lM»re  closer  affinitv  to  the  stvles  of  Asia  Minor  and 
(vre^^  than  to  that  of  Egypt  or  the  East,  a  result  which 
would  follow  equally  from  the  Syrian  dominion  and  the 
commerce  which  Simon  opened  by  the  Mediterranean 
(1  Mace,  xiv,  5).     See  Modin. 

9.  The  only  recognised  relics  of  the  time  are  the  coins 
which  bear  the  name  of  "  Simon,"  or  *'  Simon,  prince 
(nasi)  of  Israel,"  in  Samaritan  letters.  The  privilege 
of  a  national  coinage  was  granted  to  Simon  by  Anti- 
ochiis  VII,  Sidetcs  (1  Mace,  xv,  6,  Kofifia  tciov  vofiinfia 
TJ  x^9)  f  *"^  numerous  examples  occur  which  have 
the  dates  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of 
the  liberation  of  Jerusalem  (Israel,  Zion) ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable confirmation  of  their  genuineness,  that  in  the 
first  year  the  name  Zion  does  not  occur,  as  the  citadel 
was  not  recovered  till  the  second  year  of  Simon's  sn- 
prenMcy,  while  after  the  second  year  Zion  alone  is  found 


(Bayer,  De  liummu,  p.  171).  The  privilege  was  first 
definitely  accorded  to  Simon  in  B.C.  140,  while  the  firxt 
year  of  Simon  was  B.C.  143  (1  Mace,  xiii,  42);  but  this 
discrepancy  causes  little  difficulty,  as  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  concession  of  Antiochus  was  made  in  favor  of  a 
practice  already  existing.  No  date  is  given  later  than 
the  fourth  year,  but  coins  of  Simon  occur  without  a 
date,  which  may  belong  to  the  last  four  years  of  his  life. 
The  emblems  which  the  coins  bear  have  generally  a 
connection  with  Jewish  histor\'— a  vine-leaf,  a  cluster 
of  grapes,  a  vase  (of  maiiiia?),  a  tritid  flowering  rod,  a 
palm  branch  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel,  a  lyre  ( I 
Mace,  xiii,  51),  a  bundle  of  branches  symbolic  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  coins  issued  in  the  last  war 
of  independence  by  Bar-cochba  repeat  many  of  these 
emblems,  and  there  is  consiilerable  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing the  two  scries.  The  authenticity  of  all  the 
Maccabean  coins  was  impugned  by  Tychsen  ( Die  (/n- 
achtheit  d,  Jud.  Muftzen  .  .  .  betriesfn  .  .  .  O.  (i.  Tych- 
sen, 1779),  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  He  was  answer- 
ed by  Bayer,  whose  admirable  essays  {Dt  Nummia  Uebr. 
Samaritanisy  Val.  Ed.  1781 ;  Vindicia  .  .  .  1790)  give 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  coins,  though  he  reck- 
ons some  apparently  later  types  us  Maccaboean.  Eck- 
hel  (Doctn  Numm,  iii,  455  sq.)  has  given  a  good  account 
of  the  controversy,  and  an  accurate  description  of  the 
chief  types  of  the  coins.  (Compare  De  Saulcy,  Numianu 
Judtiique ;  Ewald,  iie*ch,  vii, 306, 476.     See  Money. 

IV.  Literature, — The  original  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Maccabees  are  extremely  scanty;  but  for 
the  course  of  the  war  itself  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
is  a  most  trustworthy,  if  an  incomplete  witness.  See 
Macx^abees,  Books  op.  The  second  book  adds  some 
important  details  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  struggle,  and  of  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it ;  but  all  the  statements  which  it  contains  re- 
quire close  examination,  and  must  be  received  with 
caution.  Josephus  follows  I  Mace,  for  the  period  which 
it  embraces,  very  closely,  but  slight  additions  of  names 
and  minute  particulars  indicate  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  other  materials,  probably  oral  traditions,  which 
have  not  been  elsewhere  preserved.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  cases  in  which,  from  haste  or  carelessness,  he 
has  misinterpreted  his  authority.  From  othex  sources 
little  can  be  gleaned.  Hebrew  and  classical  literature 
furnishes  nothing  more  than  a  few  trifiing  fragments 
which  illustrate  Blaccabssan  histor}'.  So  long  an  inter- 
val elapsed  before  the  Hebrew  traditions  were  commit- 
ted to  writing,  that  facts,  when  not  embodied  in  rites 
or  precepts,  became  wholly  distorted.  Classical  writers, 
again,  were  little  likely  to  chronicle  a  contliet  which 
probably  they  could  not  have  understood.  Of  the  great 
work  of  Polybius — who  alone  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  Jewish  war — 
only  fragments  remain  which  refer  to  this  period ;  but 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  Maccabeean  campaign 
in  the  corresponding  sections  of  Livy,  who  follows  very 
closely  in  the  track  of  the  Greek  historian»seems  to  prove 
that  Polvbius  also  omitted  them.  The  account  of  the 
Syrian  kings  in  Appian  is  too  meagre  to  make  his  si- 
lence remarkable ;  but  indifTerence  or  contempt  must  be 
the  explanation  of  a  general  silence  which  is  too  wide- 
spread to  be  accidental.  Even  when  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  directed  unusual  attention  to  the  past  fortunes 
of  Its  defenders,  Tacitus  was  able  to  dismiss  the  Macca- 
b«an  conflict  in  a  sentence  remarkable  for  scornful  care- 
lessness. *'  During  the  dominion  of  the  Assvrians,  the 
Medes,  and  the  Persians,  the  Jews,"  he  says,  '*  were  the 
most  abject  of  t  heir  dependent  subjects.  After  t  he  Mac- 
edonians obtained  the  supremacy  of  the  East,  king  An- 
tiochus endeavored  to  do  away  with  their  superstition, 
and  introduce  Greek  habits,  but  was  hindered  by  a  Par- 
thian war  from  reforming  a  most  repulsive  people"  (to- 
terrimam  gentem^  Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  8). 

For  a  table  of  contemporar>'  Syrian  kings,  sec  Antt- 
o<^Ti(Ts;  and  for  further  information,  see  Milman,  Hist, 
of  the  Jewiy  voL  ii ;  Prideaux,  Cwmection^  toL  ii  (Oxford^ 
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1888) ;  Ewald,  Geschichte  des  V,  Israel,  vol.  iii,  part  ii ;  I  the  Sept,  which  we  follow,  this  book  is  called  the  fn/t 


Uerzfeld,  Geachichte  d,  Volkes  Isr. ;  Kaphall,  Hist,  of  the 
Jeics ;  GrMtz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  voL  iii ;  JoAt,  Gesch,  d.  Is- 
ratliten;  Weber  und  Holtzmann,  Gesch,  d,  VolkeM  Jsratl 


of  Maccahets  (MaicKafiaiuv  a'),  because  in  the  MSS.  it 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  thooe  apocr}'phal  books  which 
record  the  exploits  and  merits  of  the  Maccabeaii  family 


(Leipsic,  1867,  2  %'ols.  8vo),  voL  ii,  ch.  iii.  I  in  their  struggles  for  the  restoration  of  their  ancestral 

Maccabees,  Books  op  {MaKicafiaiutv  a\  fi\  etc.).  religion  and  the  liberation  of  their  Jewish  compatriots 

Four  books  which  bear  the  common  title  of  **  Macca-  from  the  Seleucidian  tyranny.  According  to  Origen, 
bees"  are  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Sept ;  a  fifth  is  ■  however  (comp.  Eusebius,  Hist,  Ecdes.  vi,  26),  the  orig- 
found  in  an  Arabic  version.    Two  of  these  were  included  '  inal  Hebrew  title  of  this  book  was  ^pf.h)B  ^p^avi  (A. 

in  the  early  current  I^tin  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  endeawr 

thence  passetl  into  the  Vulgate.    As  forming  part  of  the  to  obtain  the  exact  Hebrew  equivalent  to  these  words. 

Vulgate,  they  were  received  as  canonical  by  the  Coun-  Thev  have  been  resolved— 1.  Into  ^1©  rS^^lT  (or  1C) 

cil  of  Trent,  and  retained  among  the  Apocrypha  by  the  i,^^  \^^^  History  of  the  Primes  of  the  Sons  of  God,  that 

Keformed  churches.     1  be  two  other  books  obtained  no  •       ^  ,        .  ,t.,.  .     ,.     ^^  •    ^    »,..».  .i      t.    ,.^ 

u     -J      •      I  *•  J  u  1  J  i8i  of  Israel  (Michaelis,  Ortent,  Btblwth,  xii.  116,  and 

such  W!de  circulation,  and  have  only  a  secondary'  con-  ,  »  ^        •     tv..vf»f.  ^n,  nu,  anu 

nection  with  the  Maccabcean  history.  But  aU  the  books,  most  modem  commentators).  2.  Into  "^33  1©  Q-^nir 
though  they  differ  most  widely  in  character,  and  date,  ^^  The  Sceptre  of  the  Prittce  of  the  Sons  of  God,  i.  e. 
and  worth,  possess  points  of  interest  which  make  them  of  Simony  who  is  called  prince  in  1  Mace  xiii,  41 ;  xiv. 
a  fruitful  tield  for  study.  If  the  historic  order  were  ob-  47  (Bochart,  Buddeus,  and  Ewald,  Gesrhichte  d,  V,  Israel 
served,  the  so-called  third  book  would  come  first,  the  iv,  528).  But  tliis  makes  chapters  xiii-xvi  the  princi- 
fowih  would  be  an  appendix  to  the  second,  which  would  pal  part  of  the  b<H)k,  and  the  rest  a  mere  introduction, 
retain  its  place,  and  the  Jirst  would  come  Ust;  but  it  8.  Into  bx  "^aa  *^»  rr^'2  *^tt3,  Princeps  templi  (i.  e.  pon- 
wiU  be  more  convenient  to  examine  the  books  in  the  tifex  maxiraus),  Pi-inceps  miorum  Dei  Cu  e.  dux  populi 
order  m  which  they  are  found  m  the  MSS.,  which  was  Judaici),  based  upon  the  words  2iiia>i/ot  apwfpiwc  im- 
probably decided  by  some  vague  tradition  of  their  rela-  y^Xov  Kai  arpartiyov  icai  f)yovuh'OV  'lovdaiwv,  I 
tive  anuquity.  In  the  following  account  of  these  books  Mace,  xiii,  42 ;  and  *'  iri  ^lifjiwvoc  opviipi  wc  iv  SopoiiiX, 
we  adopt  much  of  the  matter  found  In  the  dictionaries  Unj,  ^iv,  27  (Wemsdorf,  Comment,  de  fide  libb.  Alaccab, 

of  Kitto  and  Smith.  ,     ,     ,  ,.  ^  k-  P-  1'3).     4.  Into  bx  -^33^0  -J-^S^W,  Sceptrum  rebel- 

The  controversy  as  to  the  mutual  relations  and  his-  V.       /  •  •        /•!.«...  J 

tone  worth  of  the  first  two  books  of  Maccabees  has  given  '*""*  f^7;. »'  «'  *>^  }^^  f y"«"  *'»"B»»  ^'^^  ^•«'«  ^^rded 

rise  to  much  very  ingenious  and  partial  criticism.    The  f  rebeUing  aj^inst  God  because  they  persecuted  the 

subject  was  very  nearly  exhausted  bv  a  series  of  essays  •'«^«  i^^riiu^.  Huetius,  etc.),  or  as  Herzfdd,  who  es- 

published  in  the  last  centurv.  whiih  contain,  in  the  PPV*^  this  solution  of  the  words^  expUins  it,  the  chas- 

midst  of  much  unfair  reasoning,  the  substance  of  what  ^*^^  '''^  ^//**  o/>o^to^«,  which  he  submits  is  an  appro- 

has  been  written  since.     The  discussion  was  occasioned  P™"'«  ^^Pt"*^*^"  ^^'^'^^f.  MaciabaBans  {GeschwMe  d,  V. 

by  E.  Frolich's  A  mials  of  Syria  (A  nnales Syri<e  ^"^'l  *'  ^^^'     \^  »"^^*n«  ^"  ^^«  ^^l  explanation,  be- 

numis  veterihus  i7//«/m/i,  Vindob.  1744).     In  this  «^"»?  \^  ^*^P^  the  censure  which  the  second  incurs 

great  work  the  author-a  Jesuit-had  ckimed  para-  jnd  w  l««8artifacial  than  the  third  and  fourth.  It  must, 
mount  authority  for  the  books  of  Maccabees.  This  h<>wever,  be  remarked  that  this  title  does  not  occur  m 
cUim  was  denied  bv  E.  F.Wemsdori-in  his  Prolusio  de  ^*»«  "^*''*^  hterature,  and  that  both  the  ancient  and 
foniibus  historim  Syria  in  Lihris  Mace,  (Upsiie,  1746).  modem  Jews  caU  the  book  B-^W^ronn  *itO,  The 
Frolich  replied  to  this  essay  in  another,  iJefontilms  hist.  Book  of  the  Ilashmonaans ;  ■^X31i:irHb  'pcxi,  /.  Hash- 
Syria  in  lihris  Afacc.proiusio tii  ^amen  rocata  ,„^^,,  n^^rm  p-^a  pbsr.  The  ScroU  of  the  Fam. 

(Vindob.  Ii 46),  and  then  the  argument  feU  into  other  .,      -^.    ,.    ,  .      ,    «^,..^.„^*Li.-.-.  ^t 

hands.    WernsdorPs  brother  ((ill.  Wemsdorf)  undertook  '^^  ^^/^^  Hushmonaans,  or  simply  "^XSir m  pba^S,  The 

to  support  his  cause,  which  he  did  in  a  Commentatio  his-  ^^^"-  «^  '^«  Hashmonaans,  aHer  the  title  Hashmonaans, 

torico-crifica  defide  librorum  Maccab,  (Wratisl.  1747);  <>'  Ashmmaans,  hy  which  the  Maccabsan  family  are 

and  nothing  has  been  written  on  the  same  side  which  denominated.     See  Maccabkr. 

can  be  compared  with  his  work.    Bv  the  vigor  and  free-        Though  the  book  occupies  the  first  position,  it  onght, 

dom  of  his  style,  bv  his  surprising  emdition  and  unwav-  *ccordmg  to  the  histonc  order,  to  be  thejourth  of  Mac-^ 

ering  confidence—almost  worthv  of  Bentlev— he  carries  <**^*»  inasmuch  as  its  narrative  commences  at  a  later- 

his  readers  often  bevond  the  bounds  of  true  criticism,  P«"^  ^^*"  ^^^  **^*»«''  ^^^  *»**oks.    Tradition,  however, 

and  it  is  onlv  after  reflection  that  the  liuleness  and  »°  deterraming  the  prionty  of  position,  was  evidently 

aophistrv  of  manv  of  his  arguments  are  apparent.    But,  ff""*«<^  ^^  ***«  •««  *"<*  ^*»«  intnnsic  value  of  these  books, 

in  spite' of  the  injustice  and  arrogance  of  the  book,  it  »*»"<*  ^  ^acc  is  obviously  the  oldest,  and  surpasses  the- 

contains  vcrv  much  which  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  other  three  books  in  importance.     C^jtton,  in  his  trans— 

no  abstract  can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  its  power,  lation  ofthe  Maccabees,  has  departed  from  this  tradition— 

The  replv  to  Wemsdorf  was  published  anonymouslv  bv  *^  '"d  commonly  accepted  arrangement,  and  placed  thr 

another  Jesuit:  Auctoritas  utriiisque  Libri  Mace,  c^-  /'**'  ^^^  ^  ^'^^^  »"  <*'^«'- 

nonico-historica  adserta  ...  a  quodam  Soc.  Jesu  sarer-        *^-  Coniettts  and  Dtnstotu—Thi»  book  contains  a  lucid — 

dote  (Vindob.  1749).     The  authorship  of  this  was  fixed  »"d  chronological  history  of  the  tyrannical  proceeding  ^ 

upon  J.Khell  (Welte,  AVnZrt/.p.  23,note);  and  while  in  ""^  Anriochus  Epiphanes,  commencing  with  the  yea 

manv  points  Khell  is  unequal  to  his  adversarv,  his  book  ^^-  ^ '  ^?  ""^  "^  ^*>®  «*"«*  "*"  P«tn<»Hc  stnipgles  again.^ 

contains  some  ver\'  useful  collections  for  the'histor^-  of  ^^is  tj-ranny,  first  organized  by  Mattathia^  B.C  16H. 

the  canon.     In  more  recent  times,  F.  X.  Patritius  |an-  down  to  settled  sovereignty  and  the  death  of  Simon,  B.C. 

other  Jesuit)  has  ma<le  a  fresh  attempt  to  establish  the  ^^'^^  t*^"**  embracing  a  penod  of  forty  years, 
complete  harmonv  of  the  books,  and,  on  the  whole,  liis        ^'  ^he  first  jmrt,  of  which  Matuthias  is  the  hero, 

essay  ( De  Consenm  ufrinsqite  Libti  Mace.  Komw,  1856 ),  comprises  chap,  i-ii,  70,  and  embraces  a  period  from  the 

though  far  from  satisfactorA-,  is  the  most  able  defence  of  commencement  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes's  reign  to  the 

the  books  which  has  been  published.  death  of  Mattathias,  KC  175-167. 

For  a  c*)pious  list  of  original  editions,  translntion^        *^-  'A'*»e  second  part,  of  which  Judas  Maccabeus  is  the 

and  commentaries  on  the  first  three  books  ot  Maccal)ees,  **^"*'  comprises  chap,  iii,  1-ix,  22,  and  describes  the  ex- 
ploits and  fame  of  this  defender  of  the  faith,  B.C  167- 


see  Fiirst,  Hihliotheca  Judaica,  ii.  316  sq. 

MACCABEES,  thk  FIRST  Book  of,  the  most  im- 


m). 


portant  one  of  the  five  apocr\-phal  productions  which  i      ^-  '^^^  '*tW/Mir/,of  which  Jonathan,  the  high-priest, 
have  come  down  to  us  under  tliis  common  title!  j  sumamed  Apphus  ('An-^ovc^  V^BH,  the  nnmlaior,  the 

L  Title  and  Position  of  the  Book, — In  the  editions  nf  •  sly  one),  is  the  hero,  comprises  ch.  iz,  SS-xU*  68,  and  iv- 
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coids  the  events  which  transpired  during  the  period  of 
his  government,  B.C.  160-143. 

4.  The/vurth  part,  of  which  Simon,  sumuned  Thassi 
(0a<r«ri  =  "^^TP,  the  Jtottrighinff)  is  the  hero,  comprises 
ch.  xiii,  1-xvi,  *24,  and  records  the  events  which  occur- 
red during  his  period  of  govemment,  B.C.  143-135. 

Ill,  Historical  and  Religious  Character, — ^I'here  is  no 
book  among  all  the  ApocTA'pha  which  is  distinguished 
by  greater  marks  of  trustworthiness  than  1  Maccabees. 
Simplicity,  credibility,  and  candor  alike  characterize  its 
description  of  friends  and  foes,  victories  and  defeats, 
hopes  and  fears.  When  the  theme  so  animates  the 
writer  that  he  gives  expression  to  his  feelings  in  lyric 
effusions  (e.  g.  i,  2.V28,  37-M) ;  ii,  7-13. 49-68 ;  iii,  3-9, 
18-2*2;  iv,  8-1 1,30-33, 38;  vi,  10-13;  vii,37,88,41, 42), 
uo  poetic  exaggerations  and  hyperboles  deprive  the  de- 
scription of  its  substantially  historic  character.  When 
recording  the  victories  of  his  heroes,  struggling  for  their 
liberties  and  their  religion,  he  wrests  no  laws  of  nature 
from  their  regular  course  to  aid  the  handful  of  Jewish 
champioiu)  against  the  fearful  odds  of  their  heathen  op- 
pressors ;  and  when  speaking  of  the  arch-enemy,  Anti- 
ochus  Kpiphanes  (i,  10,  etc.),  he  indulges  in  no  unjust 
and  passionate  Wtuporations  against  him.  Yet  he  marks 
in  one  expressive  phrase  (pi^<i  afiaprtuXog)  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Syrian  type  of  Antichrist  (comp.  Isa.  xi,  10 ; 
Dan.  xi,  36).  If  no  mention  is  made  of  the  reckless 
profligacy  of  Alexander  Balas,  it  must  be  rememtiered 
that  his  relations  to  the  Jews  were  honorable  and  lib- 
eral, and  these  alone  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  history. 
So  far  as  the  circumstances  admit,  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  book  is  established  by  the  evidence  of  other  au- 
thorities ;  but  for  a  considerable  period  it  is  the  single 
source  of  our  information.  Even  the  few  historical  and 
geographical  inaccuracies  in  the  description  of  foreign 
nations  and  countries,  such  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Greek  empire  in  the  East  (1  Mace,  i,  5-9),  the  power 
and  constitution  of  Rome  (viii,  1-16), "the  great  city 
Klymaias,  in  the  country  of  Persia"  (vi,  1),  etc.,  so  far 
from  impairing  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  narrative 
when  it  confines  itself  to  home  and  the  immediate  past, 
only  show  how  faithfully  the  writer  has  depicted  the 
general  notions  of  the  time,  and  for  this  reason  are  of 
intrinsic  value  and  instructive.  The  subjugation  of  the 
Galatians,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  neighboring  peo- 
ple (comp.  Livy,  xxxviii,37),and  the  conquest  of  8i>ain, 
the  Tarshish  (ch.  viii,  3)  of  Phcenician  merchants,  arc 
noticed,  as  would  be  natural  from  the  immediate  inter- 
est of  the  events;  but  the  wars  with  Carthage  are 
wholly  omitted  (Josephus  adds  these  in  his  narrative. 
Ant,  xii,  10, 6).  The  errors  in  detail — as  the  capture  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans  (ver.  7),  the  num- 
bers of  his  armament  (ver.  6),  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  senate  (ver.  15),  the  one  supreme  yearly  officer 
at  Rome  (ver.  16;  compare  xv,  16) — are  only  such  as 
might  be  expecteil  in  oral  accounts ;  and  the  endurance 
(ver.  4,  fiaKpo3'v/im),  the  good  faith  (ver.  112),  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  republic  (ver.  14,  ovk  iiri^fro  ovStic 
auTutv  Ctdorifia  Kai  oi  irtpu^aXovTO  nopifivpap  uHrrt 
acotfy^qvai  iv  aitrj^  contrast  i,  9),  were  features  likely 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  Orientals. 

That  the  writer  used  written  sources  and  important 
official  documents  in  his  liistory  is  evident  from  viii,  2, 
etc;  X,  18, etc, 25^5;  xi, 30-37;  xii, 5-2:);  xiii, 36-40: 
xiv,  25,  etc ;  x%',  2-9 ;  xvi,  23,  24 ;  some  of  these  pas- 
sages being  expressly  described  as  copies  (ai/nypa^n). 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  writer  designed  to  give 
more  than  the  substance  of  the  originals.  Some  bear 
clear  marks  of  authenticity  (viii,  22-28 ;  xii,  6-18),  while 
others  are  open  to  grave  difficulties  and  suspicion ;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  letters  of  the  S\Tian  kings 
generally  appear  to  be  genuine  (x,  18-20,  25-45;  xi, 
30-37;  xiii,  36-40;  xv,2l9). 

Though  the  strictly  hbttorical  character  of  the  book 
precludes  any  description  of  the  religious  and  theological 
notions  of  the  day,  so  that  no  mention  b  made  in  it  of 
a  coming  Meacdab  or  a  future  state,  even  in  the  dying 


speech  of  Mattathias,  wherein  he  exhorts  his  sons  to  sao- 
rifice  their  lives  for  the  law  of  Grod  and  the  covenant  of 
their  fathers,  and  recounts  the  faith  and  rewards  of  Abra- 
ham, Joseph,  Phinehas,  Joshua,  Caleb,  David,  Elijah, 
Hananiah,  Azariah,  Mishael,  and  Daniel  (ii,  49-60),  yet 
the  whole  is  permeated  with  the  true  ^irit  of  religion 
and  [)iety.  The  writer  mentions  the  time  ftvm  which 
'*  a  prophet  was  not  seen  among  them"  (1  Mace,  ix,  27) 
as  a  marked  epoch ;  and  twice  he  anticipates  the  future 
coming  of  a  prophet  as  of  one  who  should  make  a  direct 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  his  people  (iv,  46),  and 
sui)ersede  the  temporary  arrangements  of  a  merely  civil 
dynasty  (xiv,  41).  God  is  throughout  acknowledged  as 
overruling  all  the  machinations  of  the  enemy,  and  prayer 
is  offered  up  to  him  for  success  after  all  the  preparations 
are  made  for  battle,  and  before  the  faithful  host  en- 
counter their  deadly  enemies  (iii,  18,  19,44,48,  53,60; 
iv,  10,  etc.,  24, 25, 30,  etc. ;  v,  84,  54 ;  vii,  86-88,  41,  42 ; 
ix,  45,  etc.) ;  and  even  the  tvTant  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
is  made  to  acknowledge  in  his  dying  hour  that  he  is 
punished  for  profaning  the  Temple  and  destroying  the 
inhabitants  of  Judaea  (vi,  8-13).  The  absence  of  even 
the  remotest  allusion  to  a  future  state  in  the  hour  of 
death,  or  to  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, rather  favors  the  conclusion  of  the  ingenious  but 
daring  critic.  Dr.  (leiger,  rabbi  at  fireslau,  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  book  was  a  Sadducee  (comp.  Urschrijl  und 
Uebersetzung  der  Bibelj  p.  216  sq.). 

IV.  A  uthorj  Daie,  and  Original  Language. — All  that 
can  be  said  with  certainty  about  the  author  of  thb  book 
is  that  he  was  a  Palestinian  Jew.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  whole  spirit  which  pervades  the  book,  by  the  lively 
sympathies  which  the  writer  manifests  for  the  heroes 
whom  he  describes,  and  by  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  localities  of  Palestine. 

Not  so  certain,  however,  is  its  date.  Prideaux,  Mi- 
chaclis,  Hengstcnberg,  Uertheau,  Welte,  Scholtz,  Keil, 
and  others,  though  discarding  the  notion  of  Lapide, 
Iluet,  etc,  that  John  Hyrcanus  was  the  author,  are  yet 
of  opinion  that  the  concluding  words,  ra  Xotva  t&v  Xo- 
ytui/  'Iwawov  Kai  riav  troKiyniiv  avrov  .  .  .  iSoi)  ravra 
yiypaterai  iiei  /5i/3\i9>  t)fitpufv  apxupuMrvvti^  auroiff 
dip'  oh  iyevfj^rj  dpxifpfif^  fitrd  riiv  rraripa  avrov  (xvi, 
24),  plainly  show  that  the  book  was  written  during  the 
govemment  of  this  high-priest,  perhaps  about  B.C.  120- 
i06,  inasmuch  as  this  passage  only  gives  the  termintts 
a  quo  of  the  high-priesthood  of  John,  without  the  ter- 
minus ad  quern,  thus  indicating  that  John  was  still  living, 
and  that  his  pontificate  was  not  as  yet  terminated.  Af- 
ter the  close  of  the  priesthood,  or  after  the  death  of 
John,  this  remark  would  be  superfluous,  because  no 
reader  could  take  the  words,  ^*  diary  o/ his  priesthood^** 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  they  denote  a  chronicle  of 
the  whole  duration  of  it  from  the  begimiing  to  the  end. 
Nor  can  the  words  twt  ri)c  »//4tpac  ratViyc,  in  xiii,  30, 
be  adduced  as  implying  a  later  date ;  for  it  was  some- 
thing remarkable  that,  in  those  days  of  war  and  devas- 
tation, the  sepidchre  which  Simon  made  for  his  family 
in  Modin  remained  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
unhurt.  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Grimm, 
and  others,  however,  maintain  that  the  book  was  writ^ 
ten  after  the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus,  oscillating  be- 
tween lie.  105  and  64. 

The  language  of  the  book  does  not  present  any  strik- 
ing peculiarities.  Both  in  diction  and  structure  it  is 
generally  simple  and  unaffected,  with  a  marked  and  yet 
not  harsh  Hebraistic  character.  The  number  of  pecul- 
iar words  is  not  very  considerable,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  those  in  2  Maccabees.  Some  of  these  are 
late  forms,  as  yl/oyito  (ypoyi^ui),  xi,  5, 11 ;  i^ovcit'totrtQ, 
i,  39 ;  uTrXodorku/f  xiv,  82 ;  dtririSioicTi,  iv,  57 ;  8it\6o^ai, 
iv,  8,21;  v,  4;  xvi, 6;  o/ii/pa,  viii,  7;  ix,53,  etc. ;  a0m- 
ptftOy  XV,  5;  reXutvttiJ^ai,  xiii,  39;  i^ovaid^ia^at,  x, 
70 ;  or  compounds,  such  as  d-froffKoptrit^ta,  xi,  55 ;  iirt<n)a- 
rpi^w,  xiv,  44 ;  C(tXo>fa;^oc,  viii,  15;  xvi,  5;  0ovoicro- 
via,  i,  24.  Other  words  are  used  in  new  or  strange 
senses,  as  a^pvvof,  viii,  14;  irapduravtSf  xv,  32;  iuf 
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<rro\hf  viii,  7.    Some  phrases  clearly  express  a  Sbemitic  T.  Canonicity  and  Importance  of  the  Book, — Thb  book 

idioro  (ii,  48,  ^of'vat  jcfpai*  n^  afiapr.  vi,23;  x,62;  xii,  never  formed  a  part  of  the  Jewish  canoo,  and  is  ex- 

23),  and  the  influence  of  the  Sept.  is  continually  per-  eluded  from  the  canon  of  sacred  books  in  the  catalogue 

ceptible  (e.  f^.  i,  54 ;  ii,  63 ;  vii,  17 ;  ix,  28 ;  xiv,  9),    Jo-  of  Melito,  Origen,  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  St,  Cyril,  St. 

sephus  undoubtedly  made  use  of  the  Greek  text  {Ant,  Hilary,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Jerome,  etc     In  the  Chron- 

xii,  5  sq.).  icle  of  Eusebiiis  it  is  put  in  the  same  category  as  the 

That  this  book,  however,  was  originally  written  in  writings  of  Josephus  and  Africanus,  so  as  to  distinguish 

Hebrew  is  not  only  attested  by  Origen,  who  gives  the  it  from  the  inspired  writings.     Still  the  book  is  cited 

Hebrew  title  of  it  (see  above,  §  i),  and  by  Su  Jerome,  with  high  respect,  and  as  conducive  to  the  edification 

who  saw  it  ("Maccabteorum  primum  librum  Hebraicum  of  the  Church,  at  a  vcta-  early  peritni  (Au|]:ust.  l)e  Civii, 

reperi" — Prol,  Gal,  ad  Libr,  Reg.),  but  is  evident  from  />ei,lib.  xviii,  c.  36).     Tiie  councils  at  Hippo  and  Car- 

the  many  Hebraisms  which  are  literal  translations  of  thage  (A.D.  393  and  397)  first  formaUy  received  it  into 

the  Hebrew  (comp.  xai  r'lToifidff^  ij  /3a«\«ia="pn  the  canon,  and  in  modem  times  the  Council  of  Trent 

n=b«,  i,  16,  with  Sept.  1  Sam.  xx,  31 ;  1  Kings  ii,  12 ;  ^«8  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  CathoUc  Church  all  disputes  alK>ut 

*/t  a*«/^\ov  ^oi^p«v=r-1  y^^\  i,  36;  iv  ry  Aiy  oH^TredlTt^Iire^^  ^^'  ^""'"^  ''  ^'^^  ^^^  catalogue 

avroD='nOTO,  ii,  57,  with  Jer.  ii,  2;  dnoWvfikvovi:  **  Surthoug"the'l>rotestant  Church  rt?jects  the  decis- 

=D''*iaSt,  iii,  9 ;   dTro  yivovQ  r»7c  /^affiXftac  =  5*^T'Q  ions  of  these  councils,  and  abides  by  the  ancient  Jewish 

nsibian,  iil,  32,  with  Jer.  xli,  I),  as  well  as  from  the  canon,  yet  both  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  and 

difficulties  in  the  Greek  text,  which  disappear  on  the  fj^^t™  ."^P^?^"^  "«*^^V  '^^^  eyf*J  importance  to 

»uppo3ition  of  mistakes  made  by  the  transUtor  (com-  this  book.     The  great  value  of  it  will  be  duly  apprea- 

pare  Kai  ttrth^n  i,  yf,  iiri  rovg  KaroiKovvrai;  ahriiv=  f  ^  ^'^*^."  }^  "  remembered  that  it  is  one  of  the  very 

L.i-M^.,..  L«  ..-«« J  »««i^«.i.  '  ita    }   •                        •  '"P^  sur\'iving  records  of  the  most  important,  but  verv 

n-^a^l*^  i)r  |r-,xn  «5nn\  i,  28;  iy^v^ro  o  vaog  av  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^.^^  ^.^^^^^  ^J^^  ^^"2  ^.,^  j^ 

TiJQ  liv  dvijp  d^o^oc  =  nTa3  ^-^XS  nr"'a,  L  e.  nn-^a  the  O.  r.  and  the  beginning  of  the  N.  T.     It  is,  there- 

ntna  HJ'^K  n'^ns,  ii,8;  see  also  ii,84;  iii,  3;  iv,  19,24,  fore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  far-seeing  Luther 

etc.).     The  Hebrew  of  this  book,  however,  like  that  of  remarks,  in  his  introduction  to  the  translation  of  this 

the  later  canonical  writings  of  tlie  O.  T.,  had  a  consid-  book—*'  This  is  another  of  those  l>ooks  not  included  in 

imble  admixture  of  Aramaic  expressions  (compare  i,5;  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  although  in  its  discourses  and 

iv,  19;  viii,  5;  xi,28;  and  Grimm's  Comaiient,  on  these  description  it  almost  equah)  the  other  sacred  books  of 

fiassages).  Scripture,  and  would  not  have  been  unworthy  to  be 

As  to  thtlifih. MegiUath  Antiochm  (03T^-J3X  vhyt)  reckone<l  among  them,  because  it  is  a  very  necessary 

stiU  existing,  which  was  first  published  in  the  editions  J?^  ."«<^^1  book  for  the  understanding  of  the  prophet 

of  the  Pentateuch  of  1491  and  1505  along  with  the  oth-  ^»"f  ^l"  the  eleventh  chapter   ( I  orrfdeaufda*  tr^t 

er  MegiUoth ;  is  given  in  the  Spanish  and  ItaUan  Ritual  ^"''^  ^»/«rc«W«m,  German  Bible  ed.  153^^^^  It  is  rath- 

r     *u    1?    J    1    /^--—^^.x    >,i:tt  tfi     .                 .^  ®''  Purpns»"g  that  the  Anglican  Chiinh  has  not  pre- 

for  the  Festivals  (D-^-ntn^)  of  1555-56,  etc. ;  is  insert-  ^^bed  any  lessons  to  be  read  from  this  book.     A  refer- 

e«l,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  Bartolocci's  Biblwthtca  ence  to  1  Mace  iv,  59,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 

Magna  Rahbinica,  i,  383 ;  is  printed  separately,  without  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  John  x,  22. 

the  translation  (Beriin,  1766) ;  and  which  has  recently  y^  Veraions  and  Literature.— The  Ixjoks  of  Macca- 

l>een  republished  by  JeUinek  in  his  Beth  Ha-Midrash,  bees  were  not  included  by  Jerome  in  his  transUtion  <»f 

i.  142-146— this  simply  gives  a  few  of  the  incidents  of  the  Bible.     «  The  first  b«»k,"  he  savs,  "  I  found  in  He- 

the  Maccabwan  wars,  and  makes  John,  the  high-priest  brew"  {Prol,  Gal  in  Beg.),  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the 

who  it  says  slew  Nicanor  in  the  Temple,  play  the  most  Latin  version,  and  certainly  did  not  revise  it.    The  ver- 

oonspicuous  part.    It  tells  us  that  Antiochus  began  p«T-  gjon  of  the  two  books  which  has  been  incorporated  in 

secuting  the  Jews  in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign  and  213th  the  Romish  Vulgate  was  consequentlv  derived  from  the 

after  the  buUding  of  the  second  Temple;  and  that  the  old  Latin  current  before  Jerome's  time.     This  version 

descendants  of  the  Maccabees,  who  crushed  the  armies  ^as  obviouslv  made  from  the  Greek,  and  in  the  main 

of  this  tyrant,  ruled  over  Israel  206  years,  thus  follow-  follows  it  closely.     Besides  the  common  text,  Sabatier 

ingthe  chronology  of  the  Talmud  {comp.  A  boda  Zara,9  has  published  a  version  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 

a;  Seder  Ohm  6'utta ;  De  Rossi,  Meor  Knajim,  c  xxvi ;  fi^t  book  (cap.  i-xiv,  1)  from  a  verv  ancient  Parw  MS. 

Zunz,  Gottesdiewt,  VoHrdge,  p.  134).    That  the  Aramaic  ^^<f.  Cerm.  15)  in  1751,  which  exhibits  an  earlier  form  of 

(Chaldee),  which  was  for  the  first  time  published  by  the  text.    Angelo  Mai  has  also  published  a  fragment 

Filipowski,  together  with  the  Hebrew  and  an  English  of  another  Latin  transUtion,  comprising  chap,  ii,  49-«, 

version  (London,  1851),  is  the  original,  and  that  the  He-  ^hich  differs  very  materiallv  from  both  texts  {SpiciU- 

brew  U  a  transUtion,  may  be  seen  from  a  most  cursorj-  ^-^^  Romanorum,  ix,  60  sq.).     The  old  Syriac  version 

«)mpari8on  of  the  two  texts.     The  Hebrew  version  given  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polvglota,  and  bv  De 

sUvishly  imitates  the  phrases  of  the  Aramaic  original  i^garde,  Libri  Veteria   Testamenti  Apocrypki  Synace 

instead  of  giving  the  Hebrew  idioms.     Thus,  for  in-  (L<,nd.  1861),  is,  Uke  the  Latin,  made  literally  from  the 

stance,  the  Chaldee  Kr?^  Sns  is  rendered  in  the  He-  Greek. 

brew  version  bv  JirttJ  HPIxa,  instead  of  Jf^nn  rT:i ;  ^^^  commentaries  and  exegetical  helps  wc  specially 

V^K^  r^^^  bv  nbxb  nbx,  instead  of  l-HK  bx  ttJ-^X  mention  the  works  of  Drusius  and  Grot iua,  reprinted  in 

'            '           -  the  C  rtttci  Sacrt ;  Calmet,  Commentatre  Literal,  W^ 

or  in?-l  ?X  «■»«,  etc    It  U  perfectly  astonishing  that  vol.  viu  (Paris,  1724);  Michaelis,  Deutsche  Vther*et2v»9 


this  document,  which  was  evidently  got  up  about  the 
7th  century'  of  the  Christian  sera,  to  be  recited  on  the 
Feast  of  Dedication  in  commemoration  of  the  Macca- 
iMean  victories  over  the  enemies  of  Israel,  should  be  re- 
garded by  Hengsteiiherg  {Gtnuineness  of  Daniel,  English 
transit,  p.  237)  as  the  identical  "Chaldee  copy  of  the  first 


def  1  Maccah.  B.'s  mii  A  meikk.  (Gottingen  und  Leipac* 
1778);  Eichhom,  Einleit,  in  die  apohyphiachen  SchriJ^- 
d,A.T.  (Leipsic,  1795), p. 218-248;  Hengstenberg, Gtn- 
uinenesa  of  Daniel  (English  transl.,  Edinburgh,  lW7),p' 
235-239,  267-270;  Cotton,  Thefve  Books  ofMacatbff 
(Oxford,  1832) ;  Ewald,  Geschichte  de«  Volkea  Jtrael,  iv, 


book  of  Maccabees  to  which  Origen  and  Jerome  refer"  ,  526  sq.;  the  masterly  work  of  Grimms  Kurzgefauies  ft' 


HcngHtciil)erg,  moreover,  most  blunderingly  calls  the 
//ebrtiff  version  published  by  Bartolocci  the  Chaldee, 

The  (Utc  and  person  of  the  Greek  translator  of  the 
first  bf)ok  of  Maccabees  are  wholly  undetermined,  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  book  would  remain  long  un- 
known or  untransUted  at  Alexandria. 


egetiaches  f/andbuch  zu  den  Apohyphen  (Leipaic,  1853); 
(ieiger,  Urschrifi  und  Uebersetzung  der  Bibel  (BresUUf 
1857),  p.  206-219.     See  Apocrypha. 

MACCABEES,  tiik  SECOND  Book  of,  according w 
the  order  of  the  Sept.,  which  U  followed  both  by  the  bP' 
cicut  versions  and  modem  expoeitora  of  the  Apooypl><* 
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I.  PontiotL — This  lKN)k  oujifht,  accordinf^  to  the  his-  the  bop^nninf^  and  coane  of  the  great  persecution — the 
coric  order,  to  be  thejirst  of  the  Mac^cabces,  l)ecau8e  its  murder  of  Onias,  the  crimes  of  Menelaus,  the  martNTdom 
narrative  begins  with  an  event  which  occurred  in  the  of  Kleazar,  and  of  the  mother  with  her  seven  sons  (B.C. 
reign  of  Selcucus  Philopator,  about  liC.  IHO,  i.  e.  four  175-1G7).  The  third  (ch.  viii-x,  9)  follows  the  fortunes 
years  earlier  than  the  precepting  book.  Its  being  placed  of  Judas  to  the  triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple 
second  in  order  is  evidently  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  service  (B.C.  106, 165).  The  fourth  (x,  10-xiii)  includes 
both  of  a  later  date  and  of  less  intrinsic  worth  than  the  the  reign  of  Antiochus  £upator  (HC  164-162).  The 
one  denominated  thejir$t  of  the  Maccabees.  Cotton,  in  tifth  (ch.  xiv,  xv)  records  the  treachery  of  Alcimus,  the 
his  translation  of  the  Maccabees,  has  put  this  book  as  mission  of  Xicanor,  and  the  crowning  success  of  Judas 
the  third  of  Maccabees.  (liC.  1G2. 161).     Each  of  these  divisions  is  close<l  by  a 

II.  Deiujn,  Contents,  and  Dinsion,-The  design  of  this  Phrase  which  seems  to  mark  the  end  of  a  definite  su»>. 
book  is  to  admonish  and  encourage  the  Jews  to  keep  J«^^  C»"»  ^0;  vii,  42;  x,  9;  xiii,  26;  xv,  37);  and  they 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  especiaUy  to  inculcate  conresp«.nd,  m  fact,  with  distmct  stages  in  the  national 
in  the  Israelites  resident  in  Eg>'pt  a  reverence  for  the  s^'^JW'** 

Temple  iu  Jerusalem,  urging  them  to  Uke  part  in  the  ./"•  -^  ^ffior.  Date,  (tnd  oru/mal  Langtiafff, --The  com- 
celcbration  of  tlie  festivals  instituted  to  commemorate  P^^'  "^  '*».«  *^^  distinctly  decUres  that  the  original 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  as  the  sacred  and  legiti-  *"^*»"'^  "<"  »^  «'  «f  ^^^  "  "^'«  b«>ks"  from  which  he  con- 
mate  place  for  divine  worship  (x,  6),  and  the  defeat  of  **«°«^  ^*»«  narrative  before  us,  was  **  Jason  o/Cyrene'' 
Nicanor(xv,36).  To  effect  this  design,  the  writer  gives  0^23).  Herzfeld  thmks  that  this  Jason  is  the  same  as 
a  condenscil  history  of  ilie  Maccabees'  struggles  for  their  '^^^^  '^«  ««"  «f  Eleazar,  whom  Judas  Maccabeeus  sent 
Tcligion  and  sauctuarv,  U'ginning  with  the  attempts  of  ^^*»  Eupolemus  as  envoy  to  K«»me  after  the  defeat  of 
HeU.Mi..rus  to  plunder  the  reraple,  cir.  RC.  IHO.  and  ter-  N^^ai"''  ««  c-onclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  (1  Mace, 
miiiating  with  the  vict«.rv  of  Judas  Maccabwus  over  Ni-  '^'"''  ^' '  Josephus,  ^ /i/.  xii,  10,  6);  because  it  is  only  a 
canor,  B.C.  161.  The  whole  narrative,  thercfiire,  which  HeUenistic  Jew  who,  beuig  master  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
b  partly  (iii,  1-iv,  6)  anterior  to  1  Mace,  partlv  (iv,  7-  *?»i*tfe,  would  be  qualihed  for  such  a  mission  to  a  foreign 
vii,  42)  supplemcntarv  ti)  the  brief  summary  in'l  Mace,  ^^"'^  ^hw  hyijothesis,  moreover,  expUins  the  other- 
i,  H>-64,  and  partly  (vii,  1-xv)  parallel  with  1  Mace,  iii,  ^^'^  anomalous  circumstance  that  this  book,  which  re- 
l-vii.4^,embrai«s  a  i>eri<Kl  of  aU.ut  nineteen  vearH,and  ^^  ^^^  Maccabwan  struggles,  goes  no  further  in  iU 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  eaih  of  which  is  made  to  history  than  the  victorj-  over  Nicanor,  inasmuch  as  up 
terminate  wilh  the  great  event  wimmemorated  l)v  the  ^  ^*»"  P^*"^  ^^^  ^"^  *"  eye-witness  to  the  exploits  of 
festival  which  the  writer  is  so  anxious  that  his  Egyi>-  J"^"*  «"**  ^**  *«"^  ^  ^**^^  ^^^  '*>»»  ™««^  important 
tian  brethren  shtmld  celebrate.  «^'^n'?  ^^  i^  "  confirmed  by  the  accurate  knowledge 

1.  The  first  section  (i,  1-ii,  32)  comprises  two  epistle^  ^h*^**  **»«  *'"^'  dispUys  of  the  events  (iv,  21  sq. ;  viii, 
the  relation  of  which  to  t  he  substance  of  the  book  is  ex-  ^  ^' '  **♦  *^  *!• »  ^^  ^2, 13 ;  xiv,  1 ;  I  lerzfeld,  Gtschtchte 
tremelv  obscure.  The  first  {i,  1-9)  is  a  solemn  invita-  '^-  ^'<^'  ^'""^  '^  ^^  «M-).  Accordingly,  the  original 
tion  tJ  the  Egvptian  Jews  to  celebrate  '» the  feast  of  ^^rk  must  have  been  wntten  about  RC  160,  immedi- 
Ubeniacles  in  the  month  Casleu"  (i.  e.  the  feast  of  the  ^^^^Y  *^«*'  ^**«  victorj-  over  Nicanor,  and  pnor  to  the 
dedication,  i,  9),  as  before  thev  ha«l  svmpatliized  with  ^^^^^  ^^  **^»'**  ^^  •'"****  (^  ^*cc.  ix,  16-18),  which 
their  brethren  hi  Juchea  in  ''the  ex'trcmitv  of  their  l>«>ught  new  calamities  upon  the  Holy  City,  and  again 
tnmble"  (i,  7).  The  second  (i,  10-ii,  18,  according  to  transferred  the  power  to  the  heathenishly-indined  Jews 
the  received  division),  whicli  l)ears  a  formal  salutation  ""^^  ^*»«  pontificate  of  Alcimus  (I  Mace  ix,  28-29). 
from  "the  council  and  Judas"  to  '•Aristobulus  ...  and  '^^^  <^"*>"  *"  '**«  ^^^  <*^  t*»«  «^'«"^«  »°^  ^^  history 
the  Jews  iu  Egvpt,"  is  a  strange,  rambling  collection  of  ™"«t  ^  ascribed  to  tl^e  epitoraalor,  whoee  great  object 
legendary  stories  uf  the  death  of  ♦'Aiiti.H.hus,"  of  the  ^**  "**'  ^  narrate  history  faithfully,  but  to  make  the 
preservation  of  the  sacretl  fire  and  its  recovery  by  Xe-  '^■^^  harmonize  with  his  design. 

hemiah,  of  the  hiding  of  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuarv  by  -^  »  Cj-renian  Jew,  Jason  most  naturally  compofled 

Jeremiah,  ending,  if,  indee^l,  the  letter  can  be  said  to  ^^  "^^^^  »"  (ireek;  and  Jerome's  tesdmony,  "Secundua 

have  anv  end— with  the  same  exhorUtiun  to  observe  [Machabasorum  liber]  (iraecus  est,  quod  ex  ipsa  quoque 

the  feast'  of  dedicadon  ^i.  10-18).     Tlien  follows  an  ac-  P**™"  P" »bari  potest''  {ProL  Gal),  is  fuUy  borne  out  by 

count  given  by  the  writer  of  this  Iwok  of  tlie  sources  '**®  »'>'**  ^^^*»«  epitome.     (See  below.)     The  epitoma- 

from  which  he  derive<l  his  information,  and  of  the  ^^  *^^  compiler  of  the  present  book  was  a  HeUenisdc 

trouble  he  had  in  compiling  it  (ii,  19-32).  ^^^^  residing  in  Palestine,  and  must  have  lived  a  con- 

2.  The  second  section  (iii,  1-x,  9)  gives  important  in-  «»t>^r»ble  period  after  the  events  transpired.  The  date 
formation  about  the  origin  of  the  persecutions  (iii,  1-  ^^ ^*»«  compiUtion  U  put  withm  the  limiu  RC.  150-124. 
vii,  42),  which  is  simply  hinted  at  in  1  Mace,  and  then  '^**®  ^^<*  epistles  with  which  the  b<K)k  begins  do  not 
describes  and  supplements  (in  viii,  1-ix.  29)  the  events  Pw*ce«l  ^om  Jason,  and  are  of  a  much  Uter  date,  though 
rect»nled  in  I  Mace,  concluding  with  the  detlicadon  of  ^^^  ^"^  purports  to  have  l>een  written  B.C.  124,  or  188 
the  Temple  (x,  1-9),  which  is  the  great  ol)ject  of  the  "^  ^**«  SeleuciiUe;  and  the  second,  by  mentioning  a  re- 
book  cir.  B.C.  180-165.  ^®"t  deliverance  from  great  perils,  evidently  implies 

3.  The  third  secdon*(x,  10-xv,  37)  reconls  the  vari-  '*»*^  »^  "^^  written  after  the  news  of  the  death  of  Anti- 
ous  victories  of  the  Jews,  terminating  in  the  cn.wning  ^^^  Epiphanes,  i.  e.  148  of  the  Seleucidae.  The  orig- 
success  of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  tlie  death  of  Nicanor,  *"*^  language  of  these  letters  seems  to  be  Hebrew.  lu- 
which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  feast  commemoradng  ^«^  <ieiger  shows  that  the  diflScult  pa88a(,'e,  iaft'  ov 
the  victr»ry  over  him,  B.C.  164-161.  dnkorti  'idautv  Kai  oc  fur  ahrov  avo  rfjc  ayiag  yf^ 

This  U  followed  bv  an  epilogue  (xv,  38  40)  which  is  **"*  '"''^^  ^atriXtias  (i,  7),  which  is  ambiguous,  and,  as 

wanting  in  (>)verdale's  (after  the  Zurich)  Bible;  in  commonly  understood,  represents  Jason  and  his  com- 

Matlhew's,  IM7;  in  Cranmer's,  1539;  and  in  the  vari-  Pa'^ons  as  apostatizing  from  the  land  and  the  kingdom, 

oai  reprints  of  these  editions;  and  which  the  (Geneva  **»  ^^en  retranslated  into  Hebrew,  IIOX*^   10    rr« 

Bible,  1560,  followed  by  the  Bishops',  1568,  was  the  first  nsibmi  ^^pn  ri3lX13  IPX  irx%  shown  to  mean, 

iTi"*''^/'                 ^  .       ,               .  /rom  the  time  that  Jason  and  those  tcho  sided  irifh  him 

The  latter  two  of  the  above  sections,  taken  together,  /v      .i   r  /  i     j     jsl   t   ^             s  *-    i  *,-*x**^w 

....w...^*  ^......i  «o*  «-i  -  ij-   •  •            u-  u  from  the  holy  land  and  the  Ktngd4)m.apostattzed;n^^^'ZT\ 

present  several  natural  subdnisions,  which  ai)pear  to  *'.  .        .      ,.      ^     _  .l    J^^^r         ,  ,          . 

coincide  with  the  **five  l)ooks''  of  Jason  on  which  it  was  ^'^^^^  standing  for  noMi^n  JIT,  royal  descent  (comp.  2 

baaed.     The  first  (ch.  iii)  contains  the  history  of  Hcli-  *^"'»P*  **^'»  2'^?  «^«^-  ^''  ^  5  ^^^^  ^^'"'  ^3;  Dan.  i,  3), 

odonis,  as  illustrating  the  fortunes  of  the  Temple  before  «t  referring  back  to  nanx  in  the  sense  of  ns*ib -sn  I'^J 


the  schism  and  a))ostasy  of  part  of  the  nation  (cir.  B.C. 
laO),     The  second  (ch.  iv-vii)  gives  varied  details  of 


(2  Sam.  xii,  26),  i.  e.  those  who  rail  themselves  after  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  royal  residence.     The  same  is  the 
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case  with  i,  9, 18,  where  the  Feast  of  Dedication  U  most  death  of  Antiochus  (ch.  ix) ;  the  representing  of  the  sacri- 

extraordinarily  called  the  Feast  of  TabertiacUSf  which  fices  as  having  been  renewed  afler  tu^  years'  interruption 

can  only  be  explained  when  the  passages  are  retranslated  (2  Mace  x,  8,  comp.  with  1  Mace  iv,  52,  54 ;  i,  54,  59) ; 

into  Hebrew.     Now  the  Hebrew  for  7va  dyrin  rttQ  the  description  of  the  different  battles  which  the  Jews 

t'tfttpa^  riji;  fTKtjvoiniyia^  rov  \aai\tv  firjvoi;  (i,  9)  is  fought  between  the  purification  of  the  Temple  and  the 

T^bOa  irnn  an  "^IS^  lanr.  1?«b ;  and  for  Wa  xai  avroi  Jeath  of  Antiochus  (2  Mace  viii,  30;  x,  15-38;  xii,  2- 

dytiTi   TtiQ  axrivoiniyiaQ  {Kai)  rov  in»poc  (i,  18)  is  43,  comp.  with  1  Mace,  v);  the  campaign  of  Lysias  (2 

CStn  an  rx  nrx  na  lann  ir^b.     When  it  is  home  M^^c.  xi,  12  comp.  with  1  Mace,  iv,  26-32) ;  ete     But 

'  apart  from  these  embeUishments,  traditional  stones,  m- 
in  mind  that  the  expression  an,  which  is  the  general  versions  of  events,  ete,  which,  in  accordance  with  an- 
term  for  feast  in  earlier  Hebrew  (Exod.  x,  9 ;  xii,  14 ;  cient  usage,  the  author  adopted  in  order  to  carr}'  out  his 
Lev.  xxiii,  39>,  was  afterwards  used  for  the  feast  of  design,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  letters  with 
tal)emacles  (1  Kings  viii,  2;  2  Chron.  v,  3;  Josephus,  which  the  book  begins  are  now  generally  given  up  as 
Attt.  viii,  4, 1),  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  translator  spurious,  the  best  critics  accept  the  groundwork  of  the 
of  these  epistles,  instead  of  rendering  the  word  in  ques-  facts  as  true.  Grimm,  whose  elaborate,  thorough,  and 
tion  simply  hy  feast ^  atuched  to  it  the  later  sense  of  impartial  comment  on  this  book  is  unparaUeled,  his 
the  specific  festival,  which  he  was  evidently  led  to  do  shown  that  there  b  no  ground  to  question  the  historical 
by  the  fact  that  both  these  festivals  are  of  eight  days'  import  of  the  most  important  section  (chap,  iv-vi,  10), 
duration,  and  that  the  feast  of  tabernacles  is  mentioned  which  is  not  only  most  consistent  in  itself,  but  fits  raoit 
m  X,  6.  So  also  StavoiKai  Hfv  icapSiav  v/itDv  tv  ry  appropriately  the  space  of  1  Mace,  i,  10-64;  or  the  truth- 
vofiift  avTou  (i,  4)  is  a  translation  of  DSSb  nrfi*^  fulness  of  ch.  iii,  when  stripped  of  the  miraculous.  He 
inim.  **y*  ^^^^^  *f*  truthfulness,  within  the  specified  limitsi,  is 
The  style  of  the  book  is  extremely  uneven.  At  supporU-d  by  the  fact  that,  1.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
tiroes  it  is  elaborately  ornate  (iii,  15-39;  v,  20;  vi,  12-  ^^'ferences,  it  agrees  m  not  a  few  portions  with  1  Mac- 
16,23-28;  vii,etc.),  and,  again,  it  is  so  rude  and  broken  "»*^«^  **^""g*»  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  perfectly  indepen- 
as  to  seem  more  like  notes  for  an  epitome  than  a  finishetl  "*"^  "'  ^^^l*  ^^^^^'^  »"<^'»  2.  In  four  events  which  it  re- 
composition  (xiii,  19-26) ;  but  it  nowhere  attains  to  the  co^ls  anterior  to  1  Maccabees,  it  agrees  with  Jo^phus, 
simple  energy  and  pathos  of  the  firetbook.  The  vocab-  ^*»",J*  entirely  independent  of  it,  viz.  the  account  of 
uUrv  corresponds  to  the  stvle.  It  abounds  in  new  or  ^"®  Temple  atGenzim  (vi,  2,  comp.  with  Josephus,  .4 af. 
unusual  words.  Many  of  these  are  forms  which  belong  J"»  ^'  ^) »  \^^  execution  of  Menelaus  at  BenBa  (xiii,  8- 
to  the  decav  of  a  huiguage,  as  d\\o<bv\i(rii{>Q.  i v,  13 ;  vi,  ?»  «*"?:  ^»^*»  Josephus,  A  ni,  xu,  9,  0 ;  the  Unding  of 
24;  'EWfiintfuoi,  vi,  13  {Lu^^aviouo^,  iii,  9);  iraoiioq,  Demetnus  at  Tripolis  (xiv,  1) ;  and  of  the  priestly  in- 
vii,  37 ;  ^a;pa«<j/xo4-,  v,  3 ;  airXayxvtaiiou  vi,7, 21 ;  vii,  ^"K"^  (/*»•  '^)  7»^>^»^  ^^^^  **»«  <^»"»«  of  the  protracted 
42;  or  compounds  which  betray  a  false  pursuit  of  em-  '^"^'^  "^  struggles  between  the  Jews  and  the  Syrian 
phasis  or  precision :  ^fciiTrfiiirXiy/if,  iv,  40;  iirivka&iio'  ™"!!f^  ;.  .  ,  *  ,  .^  ,  . 
^ai,  xiv,  18 ;  Kanx^ucTkip,  xiv,  48 ;  irpo<jflva\f  yw^ai,  .  ^ »»«  religious  character  of  the  book  u  one  of  its  most 
viii,  19 ;  TrpoavTtoiiitAviiaK^,  xv,  9 ;  fwviKKivTHv,  v,  26.  »rap«rtant  and  interesting  features.  God  is  tlm>ughuut 
Other  words  are  employed  in  novel  senses,  as  ^«i;«poXo-  f^coginsed  as  ordaining  even  the  mo«t  minute  affairs  of 
yiip,  xiii,  22 ;  liaKVKKiia^m,  ii,  24 ;  *i/flir«vn;roc,  xiv,  *»"  P^^P^®  ?  «^J  cakmities  which  befel  them  are  looked 
9;  7r«0p«i;a>afvoc,xi,4;  i//i;xiruit,iv,37;  xiv,24.  0th-  ".I^»  .**>'. i^^J^^'*j«*  ^^!"K"??'  vwitation  for  their 
ers  bear  a  sense  which  is  common  in  Ute  Greek,  as  wns  (iv,  16, 1/ ;  v,l/-20;  vi,12-l^ ;  vii,32,3S;  xii,40); 
arXfptiv,  xiv,  8;  rfva^i/y^,  ix,  2;  xiii,  26;  ;mA.;v(/ic,  »"^  '^^  sufTenngs  which  come  upon  the  righteous  in 
iii,  32;  irairip^.^cu,  ix,  4;  p^waaaoiAai,  vii,  34;  x«oi-  ^!»"  common  visitation  are  regarded  as  atoning  for  tlw 
<T«.3iia>,  vii,  4.  Others  appear  to  be  i)eculiar  to  this  *"«  ^^  }^^  ^^  ^f  ^^e  P^Pl«»  •^^  staymg  tlic  anger  of 
book,  as  airitn-oXiJic,  xiii,  25 ;  cvtririrti^ia,  v,  20 ;  irpotr-  ^"^  (y V'  ^>-     ^**f  ^^^^  moreover,  shows  that  the  in- 


16 ;  ix,  5 ;  xiv,  24).    Idiomatic  Greek  phrases  are  much  portant  part  m  the  N.  T.,  were  of  no  common  occurrence, 

more  common  (iv,  40;  xii,  22;  xv,  12,  etc.);  and  the  ^'^^^  »»»  however,  most  stnkmg,  is,  that  not  only  di.l 

writer  e>'idently  had  a  considerable  command  over  the  ^*»e  Jews  then  believe  in  the  sur\'iving  of  the  soul  after 

Greek  language,  though  his  taste  was  deforraeil  by  a  '*>«  »*^«t*»  ^'^  ^^^  body,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 

love  of  rhetorical  effect.  ^^^^  *"  '^^^''  reunion  with  those  near  and  dear  to  them 

IV.  I/istoHail  (tmi  Relitfious  Character,  -  As  the  (v"*  6, 9, 11, 14,  23,  29,  36),  but  that  God  does  not  iirev- 

,avowe<l  design  of  the  btwk  is  religionlidactic  and  pane-  <»^^«*'b'  ^^^  ^*»«  eternal  doom  of  man  immediately  after 

iietic^  the  aim  of  the  writer  was  not  to  recount  a  series  ^>«  departure,  and  that  the  decision  of  our  heavenly 

of  dr\'  facta  in  chronological  order,  but  rather  to  select  ^^^^*^^  ^a.^'  ^  influenced  by  the  piayers  and  sacrifices 

such  events  from  the  period  on  which  he  treats,  and  ar-  "^  ^^^^  8ur\'iving  fnends  of  the  departed  (xu,  43- 4o). 

range,  embellish,  and  comment  upon  them  in  such  a  This  passage  also  shows  that  the  offering  of  sacrificw 

manner  as  should  most  strikinglv  set  forth  to  his  Egvp-  ^^^  ^^»^  ^*^a<* »""»«  ^"^e  **««"  common  m  those  days,  m- 

tian  brethren  tlie  marvellous  interposition  of  God  to  a^niuch  as  it  is  spoken  of  m  very  commendaUe  Unn*. 

preserve  the  only  legitimate  and  theocratic  sanctuarv  '^^^^  sinking  distinction  between  the  religion*  senii- 

in  Jerusalem.     Hence  the  desire  to  point  out  the  signal  *"<*"*»  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *"**  **»«*  of  the  former  goes  fcr  to 

punishmentofthe  wicked  acconling  to  the  principles*  Jn^^'O^  Geiger's  conclusion  that  "the  two  Uw.kb  of 

«>  f/enere  quisque  punittir,  in  quo  peccavit  (v,  9, 10 ;  ix,  Maccabees  are  party  productions ;  the  author  of  the  lii^t 

5,6;  xiii,  8;  xv,32,33);  the  moral  reflections  (v,  17-  was  aSadducee,and  a  friendof  theMaccab«andynaMy. 

20;  vi,  12-16;  ix,.8-10;  xii,  43-45);  the  colored  de-  ^*"*«  ^^e  author  or  epitomator  of  the  second  wa**  a 

scriptions  (iii,  14-23;  v,  11-20);  the  exaggerated  ac-  I^»»«n«ee,  who  looked  upon  the  Maccabees  with  su.^pi- 

count  of  the  martvniom  of  the  seven  bn)ther8  and  their  ^'^"n"  {l'>'*<'firif,  p.  206).     StiU  the  second  Uxik,  like 

mother,  which  king  Antiochus,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  is  *!»^*  <^'*»^  contains  no  hopes  about  the  coming  of  a  Mes- 

made  to  witiiei»  in  Jerusalem  (vi,  18-vii,  42) ;  the  enor-  ***"• 

mous  numl)ers  of  the  enemy  slain  by  a  handful  of  .lews        V.  Canonicitp. — Though  portkms  of  this  book  are  in- 

(viii,  24,  30;  x,  23,  31 ;  xi,  11 ;  xii,  16,  19,  23,  26,  28;  corporated  in  the  Jewish  writing^  and  form  a  part  of 

XV,  27) ;  the  numerous  and  strange  miracles  (iii,  25-27 :  the  ritual,  viz.,  the  martyrdom  of  the  seven  brothers 

V,  2,  3 ;  X,  29-31 ;  xi,  8-10 ;  xv,  12,  etc.) ;  the  historical  and  their  mother  (ch.  vi,  1-42),  which  is  not  only  men- 

and  chronological  inaccuracies,  e.  g.  making  Antiochus  tioned  in  the  Talmud  {Gittin,  57,  b),  the  Midrash  of  the 

witness  the  death  of  the  Jewish  martyrs  (vii,  3) ;  the  ten  commoudmenta  (ed,  JeUinek,  Btth  Ua^MvhraA^  \ 
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70,etc.),Midra8h  Jalkut  (On  />«!/.  section  Kan,801,b),  ^'m?«  ^ooh  of  Maccabees  (Oxford,  1882),  p.  148-217; 

etc,  but  «  interwoven  in  the  senice  for  the  FeMt  of  p^^jl*  O'eschichte  des  Tottw  /#rar/, iv,  S80  eq.;  Schlnn- 

Dedication  (compare  The  Jozer,  PD3X  "^3  ITIK);  the  ,^ ^i,^tio: cammentut,  cHt.  (0»lon.  1«64);  Herxfc^d, 

ni.irtyrUom  of  Eleazar  (ch.  vi,  18  ^1),  also  embwhed  in  (;f^kii'fHe  de*  Volkes  Israel  (Nordhausen,  1854),  i,  443- 

the  same  8er>ice,  and  described  by  Josippon,  who  aliio  ^^g.  Patritiua,  ZV  C««<«i*i£  utriusque iibri  Maccabceor. 

speaks  of  the  wonderful  appearance  of  the  horsemen,  ^j^^^  j,^) .  (;eiger,  UrschHfi  Ufid  Uebersetzunt/en  der 

and  other  circumstances  narrated  m  2  Mace,  (compare  //ifce/(BreaUu,  1867), p. 219-230;  and,above  all,the  val- 

Jimppim,  lib.  u.  c.  n-iv,  ed.  Breithaupt,  p.  \rl  sq.),  yet  ^^^^  ^^^^  o(  iinmm, Kurzge/asstes  exegeiisches  Hand- 

the  b<M»k  was  never  part  of  the  Jewish  canon.     Hence,  ^^y^  ^^  ^  Apokryphen  d.  A  Uen  Testaments,  pt.  iv  (Leipz. 

even  if  it  could  be  shown  more  unquestionably  that  the  i^-^\      g^^  Apockyfha. 

apparent  parallels  between  2  Mace,  and  diverse  passages       MACCABEES,  The  THIRD  Book  of,  not  given  in 

in  the  N.  T.  (compare  2  Mace  i,  4,  with  Acts  xvi,  14;  2  ^^^  Komish  Vulgate,  the  Apocrvpha  of  the  A.  V.,  nor  hi 

Mace.  V,  19,  with  Mark  ii,  27 ;  2  Mace,  vi,  19 ;  vii,  2,  etc,  protcstant  versions  generally,  but  still  read  in  the  Greek 

with  Heb.  xi,  35;  2  Mace,  vii,  14,  with  John  v.  29;  2  (^jm^gj, 

Mace  vii,  22,  etc. ;  xiv,  46,  with  Acts  xvii,  24-26 ;  2        i.  Title  and  /'ow/ion.-This  book  U  impwperlv  caUed 

Mace.  vii. .%,  with  Rev.  vi,  9 ;  2  Mace,  viii,  2,  with  Luke  ^^^  u  ^hird  of  Maccabees,"  since  it  does  not  at  aU  record 

xxi,24;  Hev.xi,2;  2  Mace,  x,  7,  with  Kev.vii,9;  2  ^^^  exploits  of  the  Maccab*an  heroes,  but  narrates 

Mace.  XV,  3-5,  with  Eph.  vi,  9)  are  actual  quotations,  it  ^^^^^^^  ^^f  ^  ^^^,j^^  ^^j^     U^  however,  derives  its  name 

would  only  prove  that  the  aixwtles,  hke  the  rest  c»f  their  f^^  ^^^  f^^  j^at  this  appeUation,  which  originaUy  be- 

Jevvish  brethren,  alluded  to  the  incidents  recorded  in  i^,„     .  ^^  j^^^,^  ^^  afterwards  used  in  the  sense  of 

this  book  without  regarding  the  book  itself  as  canoni-  ,„,,rfyrs,  and  was  extemled  to  the  Alexandrian  Jews , 

cal.    The  only  references,  however,  to  be  found  m  the  ^^o  suffered  for  their  faith's  sake  either  immediately 

A.  V.  are  from  Heb.  xi,  35, 36,  to  2  Mace,  vi,  18, 19 ;  vii,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j,,^  Maccabiean  period.     In  the  Synopsis 

7.  etc.;  and  vii,  1-7;  but  even  these  are  disputed,  and  ^f  ^^^  Pscudo-Athanasiiis,  it  is  apparently  also  called 

it  IS  quite  possible  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  /Vo/maf«i,  fn.m  the  name  of  the  loval  hero  (compare 

the  Hebrews  refers  to  the  suffering  of  the  Es«nos  MaicKa/l3a.icd /JijiX.a  ^^  nruXf^i/(d, 'p.  432,  ed.  Migne, 

(compare  Gmsburg,  The  Kssenes,  etc.,  Longman,  18t)4,  p.  f^^  ^^^^^  Credner,  Grimm,  etc.,  suggest  that  the  true 

36).     In  harmony  with  the  decisions  of  the  Jewish  ,^j„^  j,  MaKKaiiatKa  Ka\  lIroX*^i>a,  and  that  thU 

Chureh,  this  book  U  excluded  from  the  canon  of  sacred  j^^ok  is  to  be  understood  by  nro\«/i.-(irimm,  Commem, 

books  in  the  ''"*-^ '  »r«i.*-  f\ »i.^  t^ 1  .... 

of  I  juMlicea, 

History  of 

phatically  declares:  *•  Macciib<eorum  libros  leyU  quidem  ifi^'caiieftJ'  But'Vnulition'has'assigned  to  it  a  third 

ecclejiia,  sed  eos  inter  canonicas  scripturas  non  recipit"  .^^j^ion,  because  it  came  into  circulation  Utcr  than  the 

(/VrF/.  in  Prop,);  and  Augustine,  though  stating  that  ^^j,        ^^j  ^^  regarded  as  being  of  third-rate  impor- 

thlH  book,  like  1  Mace,  was  regardetl  by  the  Christians  ^^^^    ^.^^^^^^  in  his  edition  of  the  Five  Books  o/AIac- 

as  not  unuseful,  yet  expressly  states  that  the  Jews  did  ^,^^,^  j^^    1^^^  j^  „  u  i  Maccabees." 

not  receive  it  into  the  canon  {0»Ura  ejK  Gaudent,  i,31),        ,i  y^^      ^^  Corrfrfi/*.-The  design  of  this  book  is 


(  hureh  generaUy  agrees  with  Luther,  who  remarks,  ^^^^y^^  ^^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  theocracy  cannot  perish;  that, 
"  ^\  e  t.>lerate  it  because  of  the  beautiful  histor>'  of  the  ^^ough  tvrants  might  vent  their  rage  on  the  chosen  peo- 
Maccab«an  seven  martyrs  and  their  mother,  ami  oth-  j^  j^e  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  enemv  to  triumph  over 
er  pieces.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  wnter  was    ^y^^^^  y^^^  ^yi  fo,  ^ij^i^  deUverance,  aiul  avenge 

no  great  master,  but  produced  a  imtchwork  of  various  himself  on  their  persecutors,  as  well  as  put  to  confusion 
lM>oks;  he  has  likewwe  a  perplexing  knot  in  ch.  xiv,  in  ^hose  of  the  Israelites  who  have  aposutized  fnmi  their 
Kazw,  who  committed  suicide,  which  was  also  trouble-  ancestral  reUgion.  To  iUustratc  this,  the  writer  nar- 
some  to  Augustine  and  other  fathers.  For  such  exam-  ^^^  ^^e  fidlowing  incident  fn>m  the  dealings  of  I'rovi- 
ple  IS  of  no  use,  and  is  not  to  be  commendetl,  though  it  ^^^^  ^jj^  ^u  covenant  people:  Ptolemv  IV  (Phih.pa- 
may  be  tolerated  and  charitably  explained.    It  also  de-    t,,^)  ^^  returning  from  hb  vict4>n'  over*Anti«Khus  the 

Jeru- 
roade 


,.    ._^_,        ,        ^,      ,,     .     ,      ,  .  pie;  but  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  into 

thing  good  m  It  ( lorrede  aufdas  /treUe  Buck  Macca-  t^e  Holv  of  Holies  (i,  1-1 1),  and  as  the  entreaties  of  the 

bteoruin,  in  the  German  Bible,  ed.  1536).  p^,^,j^  f^^y^^  ^  ^^^^^  ,he  king  relinquiah  his  outrageous 

VI,  Versions  and  Literature^ — There  are  two  ancient  desire,  the  high-priest  Simon  prayed  to  the  King  of 

venions  of  this  book,  a  Latin  and  a  Syriac     The  I^tin,  kings,  who  immediately  chastised  this  insolent  heathen 

which  was  current  before  Jemme,  and  does  not  always  by  throwing  him  down  |>aralyzed  on  the  groun<l  (ii,  1- 

fiillow  closely  the  (ireck,  is  now  imx>r{K)rated  in  the  Ro-  23).  Enraged  at  thi^  the  king  wreaked  his  vengeance,on 

man  Vulgate,  while  the  Syriac,  which  is  still  less  literal,  his  arrival  in  Egyftt,  on  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  ordering 

is  given  both  in  voL  iv  of  the  London  Polyglot  and  by  that  they  should  l>e  deprived  of  their  citizenship  and  bo 

De  Lagarde, /.ii6r»  Veteris  Testamen/i  Apocryphi  Syriace  branded  with  an  ivy  leaf  unless  they  agreed  to  be  in- 

(L0114LI86I).    The  Arabic  so-calle<l  version  of  2  Mace,  itiated  into  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  (ver.  24-30).     See 

is  really  an  independent  work.    See  Macc'Abekm,  Fifth  Dionvsl'h.    A  few  complied,  hut  the  bulk  of  the  chosen 

Book  of.  people  refused  to  apostatize  from  their  ancestral  relig- 

<>f  commentaries  and  exegetical  helps,  we  may  men-  ion  (ver.  31,32).     Not  content  with  this  order,  which 

tion  Whitaker,  A  IHsputatirm  tm  //oly  Scripture,  Parker  was  thus  generally  evaded  or  despised,  he  commanded 

Society  (Cambridge,  1849).  p.  93-102;  Whiston, /I  Col-  all  the  Jews  in  the  country  to  be  arreste<l  and  sent  Ui 

lection  0/ A  utKentick  Records  (I^ondtin,  1727).  i,  200-232;  Alexandria  (ch.  iii).     This  was  done  as  well  as  might 

Hasse,  Dtis  and.  Buck  der  Mali:  uen  iibers,  m.  AntnerL  Ihj,  though  the  greater  part  escaped  (iv,  18),  and  the 

(Jena,  1786);  Kichhom,  Kirdtitunff  in  die  apok,  SchriJ^en  gatherc<i  multitudes  were  contined  in  the  Hipptxlreme 

d.Alten  Test,  (Leipzig.  1795),  !>.  249-278;  Bertheau,  f)e  outside  the  city  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  xvii, 6, 5).     The 

Secumh  Maccabdor,  libro  (Giitting.  1829);  Cotton,  The  resident  Jews,  who  showed  sympathy  for  their  country- 
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men,  were  imprisoned  with  them,  and  the  king  ordered 
the  names  of  all  to  be  taken  down  preparatory'  to  tlieir 
execution.  Here  the  first  marvel  happened :  the  scribes 
to  whom  the  task  was  assigned  toiled  for  forty  days 
from  morning  till  evening,  till  at  last  reeds  and  paper 
failed  them,  and  the  king's  plan  was  defeated  (ch.  iv). 
However,  regardless  of  this,  the  king  ordered  the  keeper 
of  his  elephants  to  drug  the  animals,  five  hundred  in 
number,  with  wine  and  incense,  that  they  might  tram- 
ple the  prisoners  to  death  on  the  morrow.  The  Jews 
had  no  help  but  in  prayer,  and  here  a  second  marvel 
happened :  the  king  was  overpowered  by  a  deep  sleep, 
and  when  he  awoke  the  next  day  it  was  already  time 
for  the  banquet  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared,  so 
that  the  execution  was  deferred.  The  Jews  still  prayed 
for  help;  but  when  the  dawn  came,  the  multitudes  were 
assembled  to  witness  their  destniction,  and  the  ele- 
phants stood  ready  for  their  bloody  work.  Then  was 
there  another  marvel:  the  king  was  vi.sited  by  deep 
forget  fulness,  and  chided  the  kee{)er  of  the  elephants 
for  the  preparations  which  he  had  made,  and  the  Jews 
were  again  saved.  But  at  the  evening  banquet  the 
king  recalled  his  purpose,  and  with  terrible  threats  pre- 
pared fur  its  immediate  acconiplii*hment  at  daybreak 
(ch.  v).  Then  Eleazar,  an  aged  priest,  earnestly  pray- 
ed for  his  people  (vi,  1-15),  and,  just  as  he  finished  pray- 
ing, the  n)yal  train  and  the  elephants  arrived  at  the 
Hippodrome,  when  suddenly  two  angels  appeared  in 
terrible  form,  visible  t(»  all  but  the  Jews,  making  the  af- 
frighted elephants  go  backwards  and  crush  the  soldiers 
(ver.  16-21).  This  changed  the  ku)g*s  anger  into  pity, 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  at  once  "  set  free  the  sons 
of  the  Almighty,  heavenly,  living  Goii,"  and  made  a 
great  feast  for  them  (ver.  2*2-80).  To  commemorate 
this  mar\'ellou8  interposition  of  their  heavenly  Father, 
the  Jews  instituted  an  annual  festival,  to  be  celebrated 
**  through  all  the  dwellings  of  their  pilgrimage  for  after 
generations"  (ver.  81-41).  The  faithful  Jews  had  not 
only  their  mourning  turned  into  joy,  and  the  royal  pn)- 
tection  for  the  future,  but  were  permitted  by  the  king 
to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  those  of  their  brethren 
who  had  forsaken  the  religion  of  their  fathers  in  order 
to  escape  the  temporary  sufferings ;  "  thus  the  most  high 
God  worked  wonders  throughout  for  their  deliverance" 
(vii,l-23). 

HI.  Historical  Character, — Though  the  parsenetic  de- 
sign of  the  book  made  the  writer  so  modify  and  embel- 
lish the  facts  which  he  records  as  to  render  them  most 
subservient  to  his  object,  yet  the  assertion  of  Dr.  David- 
son, that "  the  narrative  appears  to  be  nothing  but  an 
absurd  Jewish  fable"  (Inti-oiiuctiim  to  thf.  0.  7^.  iii,  454), 
is  far  too  sweeping.  That  the  tfroundwork  of  it  is  true^ 
as  Prideaux  rightly  remarks  {The  0.  and  N,  Test,  coit- 
nectedf  part  ii,  book  ii,  anno  216).  is  attested  by  collaterni  i 
histor}'.  1.  ITie  account  it  gives  of  IHolemy's  expedi-  ■ 
tion  to  Coele-Syria,  and  his  vict«)ry  over  Antiochus  at 
Kaphia  (i,  1-7),  is  corroborated  both  by  Polybius  (v,40, 
58-71,  79-W)  and  Justin  (xxx,  1).  2.  The  character 
which  it  ascribes  to  Ptolemy — that  he  was  cruel,  vicious, 
and  given  to  the  orgies  and  mysteries  of  Bacchus — is 
literally  confirmed  both  by  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  essay 
//<»«'  to  distintfuish  Flatterers  from  Friends^  says,  *'  Such 
praise  was  the  ruin  of  Kg}'pt,  because  it  calle<l  the  ef- 
feminacy of  Ptolemy,  his  wild  extravagances,  loud  pray- 
ers, his  marking  with  an  i\y  leaf  (rpivwr))  and  his 
drums,  piety"  (cap.  xii ;  compare  also  In  Cleonume,  cap. 
xxxiii  and  xxxvi),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Greek  AV^ 
molofficotij  who  tells  us  that  Philopator  was  called  (inl- 
lus  because  he  was  marked  with  the  leaf  of  an  ivv,  like 
the  priests  called  Galli,  for  in  all  the  Bacchanalian  so- 
lemnities they  were  crowned  with  ivy  (PaXXoc  "  ^«Xo- 
?rarwp  llrokifiaXoq  Sid  rb  0i'»XXrt  Kinnov  Karatrnx^ai 
ut^  o(  TaXXot,  etc.).  8.  Josephus's  deviating  account  j 
(Apion,  ii,  5)  of  the  events  here  reconletl,  which  shows 
that  he  has  derived  his  information  from  an  inde{>endent 
source,  (troves  that  something  of  the  sort  did  actually 
take  place,  although  at  a  different  time,  namely,  in  the 


reign  of  Ptolemy  VH  (Physcon).  "The  king,"  as  he 
says,  ** exasperated  by  the  opposition  which  Onias,  the 
Jewish  general  of  the  royal  army,  made  to  his  usurpa- 
tion, seized  all  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  exposed  them  to  intoxicated  ele- 
phants. But  the  animals  turned  upon  the  king's  friends, 
and  forthwith  the  king  saw  a  terrible  visage  which  for- 
bade him  to  injure  the  Jews.  On  this  he  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  mistress,  and  repented  of  his  attempt; 
and  the  Alexandrine  Jews  observed  the  day  of  their  de- 
liverance as  a  festival."  The  essential  points  of  the 
story  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  second  part  of  8  Mac- 
cabees, and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Josephus 
has  preserved  the  events  which  the  writer  adapted  to 
his  narrative.  4.  The  statement  in  vi,  86,  that  the}*  in- 
stituted an  annual  festival  to  commemorate  the  day  of 
their  deliverance,  to  be  celebrated  in  all  future  time, the 
fact  that  this  festival  was  actually  kept  in  the  days  of 
Josephus  (corap.  ib,  ii,  5),  and  the  consecration  of  a  pil- 
lar and  synagogue  at  Ptolemais  (vii,  20),  are  utterly  un- 
accountable on  the  supposition  that  this  deliverance  was 
never  wrought.  The  doubts  which  De  Wette  (A'm/n- 
tutiffj  sec.  305),  Ewald  {desch.dA'.  I.  iv,  536  sq.^, Grimm 
{Comment,  p.  217),  and  Davidson  {Infrod.  iii,  455)  raiae 
against  the  historic  groundwork  of  this  narrative,  are 
chiefly  based  upon  the  fact  that  Dan.  xi,  11,  etc,  dues 
not  allude  to  it.  Those  critics,  therefore,  submit  that 
the  book  typically  portrays  Caligula,  who  commaudeti 
that  hL<)  own  statue  should  be  placed  in  the  Temple,  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  current  tradition  respecting  the  miu*- 
denius  commands  of  Ptolemy  VH  (Physcon)  against  the 
Jews,  transferred  by  mistake  to  l*tolemy  Philo()ator.  If 
it  be  tnie  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  attempted  to  enter  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  frustrated  in  his  design 
—a  supposition  which  is  open  to  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion—it is  easilv  conceivable  that  tradition  mav  have 
assigned  to  him  the  impious  design  of  his  successor,  or 
the  author  of  3  Maccabees  may  have  combined  the  two 
events  for  the  sake  of  effect.  The  writer,  in  his  zeal  to 
bring  out  the  action  of  Pnividence,  has  colored  his  his- 
toTY,  so  that  it  has  lost  all  semblance  of  truth.  In  this 
respect  the  book  offers  an  instructive  contrast  to  the 
book  of  Esther,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected  both 
in  its  purpose  and  in  the  general  character  of  its  inci- 
dents. In  both  a  terrible  calamity  is  averted  by  faith- 
ful prayer ;  royal  anger  is  changed  to  royal  favor,  and 
the  punishment  designed  for  the  innocent  is  directed  to 
the  guilty.  But  here  the  likeness  ends.  The  divine  re- 
serve, which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Ksther,  u 
exchanged  in  3  Maccabees  for  rhetorical  exaggeration, 
and  onc*e  again  the  words  of  inspiration  stand  ennobled 
by  the  presence  of  their  later  counterpart, 

IV.  .1  u/Aor,  Oriffinal  iAingvatfej  Integrity,  and  Date,— 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  author  of  tliis  book 
was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  that  he  wrote  in  Greek. 
This,  indeed,  is  evident  from  its  ornate,  pompous,  and 
fluent  style,  as  well  as  from  the  copious  command  of  ex- 
pression which  the  writer  possessed,  lliough  this  book 
resembles  2  Maccabees  in  the  use  of  certain  expressions 
(e.  g.  ay'hptaxo^y  3  Mace,  i,  25 ;  ii,  3,  comp.  with  2  Mace 
ix,  7)  in  the  emjiloyment  of  purely  Greek  proper  names 
to  impart  a  Greek  garb  to  Jewish  things  and  ideas  (3 
Mace.  V,  20, 42:  vii,  5,  comp.  with  2  Mace  iv,  47),  etc., 
yet  the  style  of  the  two  books  is  so  different  that  it  is 
impossible  to  claim  for  them  the  same  author.  The  au- 
thor of  this  book  surpasses  2  Maccabees  in  offensively 
seeking  after  artificial,  and  hence  very  frequently  ob- 
scure phrases  (e.g.  1,9,14,17,19;  ii,8l';  ui,2;  iv,6,ll; 
V,  17 ;  vii,  5),  in  poetic  expression  and  ornamental  turns 
(i,8;  ii,  19,31;  iii,  15;  iv,8;  v,  26,81,47;  vi, 4,8,20), 
in  bombastic  sentences  to  designate  very  simple  ideas 
(e.  g.  fpofiov  <rvviaTa(T^ai=rpixuVf  i,  19;  iV  irptir^itf 
rijv  t/Xiriav  XtXoyx«^f»  vi,  1),  in  using  rare  words  or 
such  as  occur  nowhere  eke  (e.  g.  i,  20 ;  ii,  29 ;  iv,  20 ;  v, 
25 ;  vi,  4, 20 ),  or  using  ordinary  words  in  otrange  senws 
(c.  g.  i,  8, 5 :  iii,  14 ;  iv,  6 ;  vii,8 ;  compare  Grimm,  Ctm- 
mad,  p.  214),    There  is  also  an  abraptoesa  aboot  th« 
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book  (e.  g. !;»  beginning  with  o  di  4»(Xo9rartiip,  and  ito 
reference,  in  twv  irpoawoSidtiyfuvutPf  ii,25,  to  some  pas- 
sage not  contained  in  the  present  narrative),  which  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  either  a  mere  fragment 
of  a  larger  work  (Ewald«  Da\'idson,  etc.),  or  that  the  be- 
giiniing  only  has  been  lost  ((Trimm,  Keil,  etc).  Against 
this,  however,  Griitz  rightly  urges  that  it  most  thor- 
ougiily  and  in  a  most  complete  manner  carries  through 
itj)  design. 

All  the  attempts  to  determine  (he  age  of  the  book  are 
based  upon  pure  conjecture,  and  entirely  depend  upon 
the  view  entertuned  about  its  contencr-,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  two  extremes  between  which  its  date  has  been 
plarc<L  Thus  AUin  {Judt^ment  of  ike.  Jetpi»h  Churchy  p. 
67)  will  have  it  that*'  it  was  written  by  a  Jew  of  Egypt, 
under  Ptolemy  Philopator.  i.  e.  about  B.C  200;"  while 
Grimm  places  it  about  A.D.  39  or  40. 

V.  Cunoniciiy.—lAk.fi  the  other  Apocrypha,  this  book 
was  never  part  of  the  Jewish  canon.  In  the  Apostolic 
canons,  however,  which  are  assigned  to  the  8d  century, 
it  is  considered  as  sacred  writing  (Can.  85) ;  Theodoret, 
too  (died  cir.  A.D.  457),  quotes  it  as  such  {in  Dan,  xi, 
7 ).  Still  it  was  never  accepted  in  the  Western  churches, 
and  formed  no  part  of  the  Koman  Vulgate ;  it  was  there- 
fore not  received  into  the  canon  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
nor  inserted  as  a  rubric  in  the  Apocrypha  contained  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  the  lieformers. 

VL  Veriions  and  Literature. — The  Greek  is  contained 
in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MS8.,  and  is  given  in 
Vali)y's  etlition  of  the  Sept.  The  oldest  version  of  it  is 
the  Syriac,  which  is  very  free,  and  full  of  mistakes;  it 
is  given  in  the  London  Polyglot,  and  has  lately  been 
published  by  De  Lagarde,  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apoo- 
ryphi  (I^ondon,  1861).  The  first  Latin  version  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot ;  another  Latin  ver- 
sion, by  F.  Nobilius,  is  given  in  the  London  Polyglot; 
the  tirst  (ierman  translation,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is 
given  in  the  Zurich  Bible  printed  by  Proachover(  1531); 
another,  by  Joachim  Ciremberger,  appeared  in  Witten- 
berg (1554):  De  Wette,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  made  conjointly  with  Angusti  (1809- 
14),  also  gave  a  version  of  this  book,  which  is  now  ex- 
cluded from  his  Bible;  and  another  German  version  is 
given  in  Gutmann's  translation  of  the  A])ocrypha  (Alto- 
na,  1841).  The  first  English  version  was  put  forth  by 
Walter  Lynne  in  1550,  which  was  appended,  with  some 
few  alterations,  to  the  Bible  printed  by  John  Daye 
(1551),  and  reprinted  separately  in  1563;  a  new  and 
better  version,  with  some  notes,  was  published  by  Whis- 
ton,  A  uthentick  Records  (liond.  1727),  i,  162-208;  a  thinl 
version,  made  by  Crutwell,  is  tfie  Bible  with  lip,  Wilson^s 
Notes  (Bath,  1785) ;  and  a  fourth  version,  with  brief  but 
useful  notes,  was  made  by  Cotton,  The  Five  Books  of 
MaccahetM  (Oxford,  1832).' 

Of  exegetical  helps  we  mention  Eichhom,  AVn/in^nj^ 
in  d,  apokr.  Schrifien  d.A,T.  (I^ips.  1795\  p.  278-289; 
Kwald,  Geschichte  des  Volhes  Israrl^  iv,  535  s({. ;  Herz- 
feld,  (ieschichte  des  V'olkes  Israel^  i,  457,  etc.;  (xriitz,  (Je- 
schichfe  der  Juden  (2d  edition,  Lci|>s.  1863),  iii,  444,  etc ; 
iiaab,  Handbuch  zum  philohf/ischen  Verstehen  der  apo- 
ktyi}hischen'Schri/len  d,  A .  T.' (Tubing.  1818),  ii,  614  sq.; 
and  especially  Grimm,  Kurzgefasstts  exegetisches  I/and' 
bftch  zu  den  Apokryphm  d.A,T.  (I>>ips.  1857),  p.  213  8(|. 

MACCABEES,  tiik  FOURTH  Book  of  (a),  though 
not  given  in  the  lioman  Vulgat«,  and  therefore  not  in- 
Rertcd  in  the  A()ocr>'pha  contained  in  the  Bibles  trans- 
latc<t  by  the  Reformers,  yet  exists  in  (ireek  in  two  lead- 
ing textfli  One,  which,  on  account  of  its  more  extensive 
circulation,  may  be  called  the  received  or  common  text, 
b  containe<l  in  the  early  edition  of  the  Sept.  printed  at 
Strasburg,  1526,  Basel,  L>45  and  1550,  Frankfurt.  1597, 
BaseU  1582,  and  in  the  editions  of  Josephus's  work,  an<i 
U  given  iu  its  purest  form  in  Bekker  s  edition  of  Jose- 
phus  (Leips.  1855-56,  6  v<ils.).  The  other  is  the  Alex- 
andrian, or  that  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  is  the 
more  ancient  and  preferable  one ;  it  is  contained  in  the 
editions  of  the  Sept,  by  (jrabc  and  Breitinger,  and  b 


■  adopted,  with  some  few  alterations  af^er  the  common 
I  text,  in  Apel's  edition  of  the  Apocrypha  (Leipsic,  1837). 
See  Schaack,  Be  libro  ci'v  Marca/Saiovf  quiJosepho  <rt- 
buitur  (Kopenhagen,  1814). 

L  Title,-~'rh\B  book  is  called  4  Maccab.  (MaKKafiai- 
utv  S'  17  Ttrapni  rCiv  MaKKajSa'tKtljv  /3(/3Xo()  in  the  va- 
rious MSS.,  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  by  Philostorgiui 
and  Syncellus  (p.  529, 4,  and  530, 17,  ed.  Dind.) ;  in  Cod. 
Paris.  A,  it  is  denominated  4  Maccab,y  a  Trexitise  on 
Reason  (JAaKKafiaimv  rirapTog  irfpi  ffuuppovo^  Xoyur^ 
pov)f  by  Eusebius  {Hist,  Ecvlesiast,  iii,  10,  b)  and  Jerome 
{Catal,  Script,  Ecdesiast,)  it  is  called  On  the  Supremacy 
of  Reason  {ittpl  avroKpdropoc  Aoyc<Tfior)»  and  in  the 
editions  of  Josephus*s  works,  Josephus's  Treatise  on  the 
Maccabees  (^Xa/3.  '\ia9i]irov  ft';  MaKKaliaiov^  XoyoQ). 
IL  Design^  Division^  and  Contents, — The  design  of  this 
book  is  to  encourage  the  Jews,  who — being  surrounded 
by  a  philosophical  heathenism,  and  taunted  by  its  moral 
and  devout  followers  with  the  trivial  nature  and  appar- 
ent absurdity  of  some  of  the  Mosaic  precepts — were  in 
danger  of  being  led  astray  from  their  faith,  to  abide 
faithfully  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  to  stimulate  them  to 
observe  in  ever>'  way  their  ancestral  religion,  by  con- 
vincing them  of  the  reasonableness  of  their  divhie  law, 
and  its  unparalleled  power  to  control  the  human  pas- 
sions (comp.  xviii,  1,  2).  To  carry  out  this  design  the 
book  is  divide<l  into  two  parts,  opening  with  an  intro- 
duction, as  follows: 

1.  The  introduction,  comprising  ch.  i,  1-12,  contains 
the  regime  of  the  whole  book,  and  the  grand  problem  fV)r 
discussion,  viz.  whether  the  rational  will,  permeated  and 
regulated  by  true  piety,  has  perfect  mastery  over  the 
passions  (on  airociarrorvg  [avroKparuip]  ion  rCJv  vq" 
BtHv  ivtrfi3ijQ  XoyiCfiSii), 

2.  The  first  part,  comprising  ch.  i,  13-iii,  19,  mntaina 
a  phUosophund  disquisition  on  this  problem,  giving  a 
definition  of  reason,  or  the  rational  will,  and  of  the  wis- 
dom which  is  to  be  gained  by  studying  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  which  shows  itself  in  the  four  cardinal  virtues — 
discernment,  justice,  prudence,  and  fortitude;  describes 
the  different  passions,  and  shows  that  reason,  pervaded 
by  piety,  has  the  mastery  over  them  all,  except  forget- 
fulness  and  ignorance. 

3.  The  second  part,  comprising  chap,  iii,  20-xviii,  20, 
demonstrates  the  proposition  that  sanctified  reason  has 
the  mastery  over  the  passions  by  giving  a  summan'  of 
the  Maccabsan  martyrdoms  (iii,  20-iv,  26)  narrated  in 
2  Mace  iii;  iv,  7-17;  v,  1-vi,  11;  describes  the  mar- 
tynlom  of  Eleazar  (v,  1-vii,  19)  and  the  seven  hrothcni 
(viii,  1-xii,  16),  with  moral  reflections  on  it  (xiii,  1-xiv, 
10),  as  well  as  the  noble  conduct  and  death  of  their 
mother  (xiv,  11-xvii,  6),  and  then  deduces  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  character  ami  conduct  of  these 
martyrs  (xvii,  7-xviii.  2),  slioi^ing  that  the  Israelites 
alone  are  invincible  in  their  struggles  for  virtue  (on 
povoi  irolctQ  'E^paiuiv  virip  aptriiz  limv  cii'iri/roi). 
Ch.  xviii,  21-23,  is  e\'idently  a  later  addition. 

III.  Author,  Bate,  amlOrigirud  iMngnaf/e.  —  In  har- 
mony with  the  general  tradition,  EUisebiiis  (Ifist.Kcdes, 
iii,  10),  Jerome  {Catalog,  Script,  Eccles,  s.  v.  Joscphus), 
Photius  (ap.  Phik)stoi^us,  Hist,  Eccles,  i),  Suidas  (s.  v. 
'Iw«njjroc,)r  many  MSS^  and  the  early  editions  of  the 
Sept.  (Strasburg,  1526 ;  Ikwle,  1545 ;  Frankfurt,  1595),  as 
well  as  the  editions  of  Josephus's  works,  ascribe  the  au- 
thorship of  this  book  to  the  celebrated  Jewish  historian 
Flavins  Josephus,  But  this  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  style  and  structure  of  the  lKX>k  itself,  and  has  most 
probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  names,  as  the  work 
may  have  been  written  by  some  one  of  the  name  of  Jo- 
sephus, or  from  the  fact  that  it  was  regarded  as  supple- 
menting this  historian,  and  hence  was  appended  to  his 
writings.  Not  only  is  the  language  ({uite  different  from 
that  of  Josephiui's  writings,  but — 1.  In  4  Mocc.  all  the 
proper  names  in  the  Bible,  except  '\tpo<Tu\vpa  and 
'\£.\tt\Zapo{:,  are  retained  in  their  Hebrew  form,  and 
treated  as  indeclinable  (e.  g.  'Ajipaafi,  'Itraar,  >la>(), 
whereas  Josephus  gives  them  a  (ilrcek  termination.    2. 
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Fourth  >racc.  derives  its  historical  matter  from  2  Mace, 
as  wc  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section,  or  (lerhaps 
from  the  original  work  of  Jason ;  while  Josephus  mani- 
fests utter  ignorance  about  the  existence  of  this  work. 
8.  The  historical  blunders  contained  in  this  book  (iv,  15, 
26 ;  v,  1 ;  xvii,  22,  23,  etc.)  are  such  as  .Josephus  would 
never  have  committed.  4.  The  form  and  tone  of  the 
book  unquestionably  show  that  the  writer  was  an  Alex- 
andrian Jew,  who  resided  in  Egypt  or  somewhere  far 
away  from  the  Holy  Land — comp.  iv,  6,  20,  etc,  where 
the  writer  speaks  of  ^*nur  fatherUmd^^^  i.  e.  the  Holy 
Land  far  away.  From  this  and  other  fiassages  in  which 
the  Temple  is  spoken  of  as  still  existing,  and  from  the 
fact  that  xiv,  9  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  as  having 
enjoyed  external  peace  and  security  at  the  time  when 
this  book  was  written,  Grimm  dates  it  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  persecutions  of  the  EgA'^ptian  Jews 
by  CaUgula,  i.  e.  B.C.  39  or  40. 

That  the  Greek  is  the  original  language  of  the  book 
requires  no  proof.  The  style  is  verj*  pom[K>us,  flowing, 
vigorous,  and  tnily  Greek.  The  author's  eloquence, 
however,  is  not  the  s[)ontaneous  outburst  of  a  heart  in- 
spired with  the  grandeur  of  the  divine  theme  {iva'^i^ttd) 
upon  which  he  discourses,  but  is  produced  artificially  by 
resorting  to  exclamations  and  apostrophes  (v,  83,  etc. ; 
vii,  0,  9, 10, 15;  viii,  15, 10;  xi,  14,  etc.),  dialogues  and 
monologues  (viii,  16-19;  xvi,  5-10),  far-fetched  figures 
and  comparisons  (vii,  1,  etc;  xiii,  6;  xvii,  8,  5,  7),  and 
he  abounds  in  iiiraK  Xtyofitva  (i,  27,  29;  ii,  9;  iv,  18; 
vi,  6,  17;  vii,  11;  viii,  15;  xi,  4;  xiii,  24;  xiv,  15,  18; 
XV,  26 ;  xvii,  5). 

rV.  Canofiidty  and  Importance,  —  Among  the  Jews 
this  book  is  hardly  known,  and  though  some  of  the  fa- 
thers were  acquainted  with  it,  and  (vregory  of  Nazian- 
zum,  Augustine,  Jerome,  etc.,  quoted  with  respect  its 
description  of  the  Maccabiean  martyrs,  yet  it  was  never 
regarded  as  canonical  or  sacred.  As  a  historical  docu- 
ment the  narrative  is  of  no  value.  Its  interest  centres 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  unique  example  of  the  didactic 
use  which  the  .Tews  made  of  their  histor}'.  Ewald  {Ge^ 
ichichfe,  iv,  556)  rightly  compares  it  with  the  sermon 
of  later  times,  in  which  a  scriptural  theme  becomes  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  and  practical  comment.  The 
philosophical  tone  of  the  book  is  essentially  stoical,  but 
the  stoicism  is  that  of  a  stem  legalist.  The  dictates  of 
reason  are  supported  by  the  remembrance  of  noble  tra- 
ditions, and  by  the  hope  of  a  glorious  future.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  life  to  come  is  clear  and  wide.  The  faithful 
are  seen  to  rise  to  endless  bliss;  the  wicked  to  descend 
'to  endless  torment,  varA'ing  in  intensity.  But  while 
the  writer  shows,  in  this  respect,  the  effects  of  the  full 
•culture  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  in  part  advances 
beyond  his  pre<leccs8ors,  he  offers  no  trace  of  that  deep 
spiritual  insight  which  was  quickened  by  Christianity. 
The  Jew  stands  alone,  isolated  bv  character  and  bv 
blessing  (comp.  (Jfriirer,  Pfiilo^  etc.,  ii,  173).  Still  the 
'book  is  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  illustrates 
the  history,  doctrines,  and  moral  philosophy  of  the  Jew- 
ish |)cople  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  It  shows  that 
the  Jews  believe<I  that  human  reason,  in  its  natural 
state,  has  no  power  to  suImIuc  the  passions  of  the  heart, 
and  that  it  is  only  able  to  do  it  when  sanctified  by  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  (v.  21,  23;  vi,  17;  x,  18);  that  the 
souls  of  oil  men  continue  to  live  after  the  death  of  the 
body ;  that  all  will  rise,  both  righteous  and  wicked,  to 
receive  their  judgment  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  bodv 
(V,  35;  ix,  8;  xii,  13,  14;  xvi,  22;  xvii,  17,  18V,  tha't 
this  is  taught  in  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  xvii,  18,  with 
Deut.  xxxiii,3);  and  that  the  death  of  the  righteous  is 
a  vicarious  atonement  ( vi,  29).  Allusion  seems  also  to 
be  made  in  the  N.  T.  to  some  passages  of  this  Xuntk 
(comp.  vii,  18,  with  Luke  xx,  .37;  Matt,  xxii,  32;  Mark 
xii,  26;  Kom.vi,  10;  xiv,  8;  (iaLxi,  19:  4  Mace  xii,  11, 
with  Acts  xvii,  26:  4  Mace  xiii,  14,  with  Luke  xvi,  22, 
23 :  4  Mace,  xvi, 22,  with  Luke  xx,  37). 

V.  Versions  and  Kxegrliad  Helps,  —  The  book  was 
trans  .ited  into  Syriac,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  Am- 


brosian  Library  of  Milan ;  into  Latin,  bat  looMly,  by 
Erasmus;  and  again,  greatly  improved,  by  C4>mbe&, 
liibliothetxK  Gratcorum  patrum  auctorium  norissimtm 
(para  i,  Paris,  1672).  This  veraion  is  in  the  editions  of 
Josephus  by  Havercamp,  OberthUr,  and  Dindorf.  Buth 
a  Latin  and  French  version  are  given  by  Calmet,  Con' 
ment,  literaL  in  Scripturam  V,  el  A'.  Test,  iii,  702  sq. ;  a 
very  loose  English  version  was  fint  published  by  L'E>- 
trange  in  his  Translation  of  Josephus  (Lond.  1702);  ami 
an  improved  translation  is  given  by  Cotton,  The  Firt 
Boohs  of  .\faccabees  (Oxford,  1832). 

Of  exegetical  helfw  wc  mention  Reutlinger,  Th'f$f 
d^exeyese  sur  le  iv  livre  des  Maccabees  (Strasburg.  1826j ; 
Gfrcirer,  Philo  w.  </.  A  lex.-Theosophie^  ii,  175  sq. ;  Dshne, 
Jud,-Alex,  Reliff.'Philos,  ii,  190  sq.;  Ewald,  Geschickfe 
des  Volkes  Israel,  iv,  554  sq.;  the  elaborate  commentary 
of  Grimm,  Kurzffefasstes  exegetisches  Ilandh.  z,  d.  Apokr. 
d.A,T,  (pt  iv,  Leips.  1857),  p.  285  sq.;  Keil,  Einkiiw^ 
ind.A.T  (1859),  p.  69  b,  sq. 

MACCABEES,  the  FOURTH  Book  of  (h).- 
Though  it  is  certain  that  the  foregoing  book  is  that 
which  old  writers  described,  Sixtus  Senensis  (BiLlut 
Sanctaj  p.  37,  ed.  1575)  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  another  fourth  book  of  Maccabees  which  be  saw  in  a 
library  at  Lyons,  which  was  afterwards  burnt.  It  was 
in  Greek,  and  contained  the  history  of  John  Hyrcaniui, 
continuing  the  narrative  directly  after  the  close  of  the 
first  book.  Sixtus  quotes  the  first  words:  Kai  ptrd  to 
diroKTay^rjvai  rlv  ^ipwva  iyttii^  'Itathijc  '''^c  «»''- 
Toi'  npxitpti*c  aiT*  avrovy  but  this  is  the  only  fragment 
which  remains  of  it  The  history,  he  says,  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  in  Josephus,  ^  l(^  xiii,  though  the  style 
was  very  different  from  his,  abounding  in  Hebrew  idioms. 
The  testimony  is  so  exact  and  explicit  that  we  can  see 
no  reason  for  questioning  its  accuracy',  and  still  Ic:<8  for 
supiKtsing  (with  Calmet)  that  Sixtus  saw  only  the  so- 
called  fifth  book,  which  is  at  present  preserved  in  Arabic 
See  Maccabees,  Fii-th  Book  or. 

31ACC;ABEES,  the  Fm'H  Book  or,  an  important 
chronicle  of  Jewish  affairs,  which  was  for  the  first  time 
printed  in  Arabic  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  (1645),  and  waa 
thence  copied  into  the  Ix>ndon  Polyglot  (1657). 

I.  Title,— The  name,  thejifih  book  of  Maccabe€^hul 
been  given  tx)  this  pro<luction  by  Cotton,  who  placed 
it  Mji/ih  in  his  order  of  the  books  of  Maccabees.  Ar- 
conling  to  the  remark  at  the  end  of  chap,  xvi,  the  first 
part  of  this  book,  i.  e.  chap,  i,  1-xvi,  26,  is  entitlifl  The 
second  Book  of  Maccabees  according  to  the  Trttnslaticn 
of  the  Hebretcs^  while  the  second  part,  i.  e.  chapu  xvii.  1- 
lix,  96,  is  simply  called  The  second  Book  of  Macctibeft. 
The  fact  that  this  second  part  gives  the  history  of  John 
Hyrcanus  (ch.  xx)  has  led  Calmet  {Diet,  of  the  BibU^  ?. 
V.  Maccabees)  and  othere  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  so-called  yowrf  A  book  of  Maccabees,  a  unique  M.S. 
of  which,  written  in  Greek,  Sixtus  Senensis  saw  in  the 
library  of  Sanctes  Pagninus,  at  Lyons,  and  which  wa» 
afterwards  destroyed  by  fire,  so  that  the  fifth  of  Macca- 
I)ee8  is  sometimes  also  called  thefovrth.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  MS.  given  by  Sixtus  Senensis  (Bibl,  Sitntcta, 
lib.  i,  sec.  3)  has  been  printed  in  English  by  Whiston 
{Authentic  Records,  i,  206,  etc)  and  Cotton,  The  frf 
Books  of  Maccabets^  Introd.  p.  xxxviii,  etc.     See  Mac- 

CABKKH,  FOI'KTH  BoOK  OF  (6). 

II.  Contents,— TWw  book  contains  the  history  of  the 
Jews  from  Heliodonis*s  attempt  to  plunder  the  J  rrasury 
at  .Jerusalem  till  the  time  when  Herod  revelled  in  the 
noblest  blood  of  the  Jews,  and  complcte<i  the  tragotly 
of  the  Maccabiean  princes  by  slaughtering  his  own  wife 
Mariamne,  her  mother  Alexandra,  and  his  own  two  sons 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  i.  e.  B.C.  184  to  B.C.  6,  thus 
embracing  a  period  of  178  years.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  parallelism  between  the  narrative  reconled  in 
this  book  and  the  accounts  contained  in  1  and  2  Marc, 
and  the  works  of  Josephus. 

II L  Historical  and  Religions  Character, — It  will  be 
seen  from  the  annexed  table  that  the  (nvt  part  of 
tliut  production  (i-xix),  which  embraces  the  Mac«it«an 
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ixrinj,  is  to  ■  icreit  extent  iwillrl  with  1  and  3  Han.. 
Khilsl  ilie  fecund  part,  which  recnnl»  the  pinl-Macea- 
Imnin  hiBlor^  dom  to  the  hinh  tif  ChriM  (xx-lix'),  is 
panjlel  with  JnHphul^ .1  n/. xiii.  ii-xvi.  IT;  l('iir,i.a- 
17,  The  himorital  worth  iif  6  Marc  is  thetrfiire  ™i1y 
■Mwrtained  by  oomparinic  its  namlifc  with  that  nf  I  and 
3  !>Iacfn  anil  with  [lie  cnmiipondinK  portions  of  JiHte- 
phui,  lly  this  means  it  wUI  be  seen  ttial,  notwilh- 
standinK  its  Hreiai  histanml  and  chrDnolnj{ii.'al  i>lun- 
den  (mmpare  G  Marr.  x.  IG,  IT,  with  £  Marc  x,  29;  b 
Mvv.  ix,  with  I  Main:,  lii,  7 ;  f>  Mai-c  viii,  1-8,  with  I 
Man-.ix,73;  xii,4lti  .Iiieph. /InT.  xiii.  II ;  &Maro. 
17,  with  A«l.  xiii,  U>:  5  Mace  xxi.  17,  wilU  Aal. 
I'iJ.  esprcially  when  rrcurdiiiK  IViicicn  hialury  (mmp.  ft 
Stace.  xii|,it  is  a  Inislwurthy  and  valuable  narrative. 
There  can  be  no  quealiun  that  siime  of  its  bliindeni  are 
owing  to  miatake*  cmnmitleil  bv  iraiisciiben  (e.  r.  the 
name  Fflii,  which  stands  Jin  times  Rir  thrre  different 
pcrMins,S  Macciii,!!;  vii,  M,  34,  comp.  with  1  Marc, 
iii,  1(1;  a  Matx.  v,  H:  viii,  33;  (he  name  Gorgim.  b 
Mace  X,  is  a  mUtake  tai  T'mutheai,  m  is  eviilent  fnini 
3  Mace  X ;  Juaeph.  A  nf.  xii,  1 1 :  mi  aim  tm  fur  hmf,  5 
Maccxix,  8);  and  thai,  as  a  whole,  it  is  far  more  sim- 
ple and  natural,  and  far  lesa  lilunderinR  and  oiiraculoua, 
and  Ibcrefiiie  more  creilihle  thin  3  Maoc  As  tu  its  re- 
liKioua  character,  the  book  shows  must  distinctly  that 
the  Jews  ul  Ihine  days  tirmly  believed  in  the  aurvival 
ofthesnulafter  thcitealhnrihebody.  inaiteneral  res- 
urrection uf  the  ilead.  and  in  ■  future  jud);ment  (v,  12, 
lU,  17,  ■*!,  43, 4H.51 ;  lix.  14,  euO. 

IV./l'iAlor./>afr,niii/f)riiriin((/^ni;ttn^— This  book 
I*  a  eompilation,  made  in  llelirew.by  a  .lew  whii  lived 
■fii'i  the  detlruirliun  of  Jeniiiale[D,frum  andeni  Hebrew 

(he  eventt  transpireiL    This  is  evi<lent  fnnn  the  whole 

liiT  tlie  original  has  nul  «  yet  come  lu  lifihl — as  may  be 
■em  from  the  ftw  features  hne  offered  for  auipideia- 
tion:  I,  When  siieakinic  of  (he  dead  <xv,  II,  IS;  xii,  1 ) 
xxi,  17}  the  eompiler  uses  the  wetl-known  eupbrmisms, 
Codbe  mrreiM  lo  him^'t'^'Si  tn-i-'  BVlist;  to  wAom 
irpfo™  =  019Sn  I^SS,  which  came  into  vogue  annintc 
the  Jews  in  the  Talmudic  period  (comp.  Totiphtn  Vknt- 
Um,  lOH,  a;  /.anr^Zur  Ursi-Ajntlr.  )>.  33n},and  are  used 
■mung  (be  Jews  to  (he  (ireiicnt  day,  Ihiis  sbowinR  Ihat 
the  com[ii!er  was  a  -lew.  and  lived  after  tlie  deslrticticin 
of  the  Temide.  2.  lie  calls  the  Ilelirew  Scriplures  (iii, 
8,  9)  at  lrn<tS'f"«r  b-oti  =  T3-SP  e">-.=J,  a  name 
which  is  thomuuhly  Jewish,  and  eame  in(o  use  hinic  af- 
ter the  close  of  the  Hebrew  canon ;  leaves  Torali  {-T^T^), 
the  Hcbccw  name  (or  the  PeniaUuch,  unuwulated  (xxi, 
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9),  in  accordance  with  the  Je* 
the  dniy  aa  lit  grml  and  good  God  —  3^:91  h 
ftS,  18,16;  v,a7;  vii.  !l,  22;  viii,  6,  II ;  ix,4;  x,16; 
xi,8;  xii,l:  XT, 4;  xvi,  24:  xiviii,4;  xxxv,9;  xlviii, 
14 ;  Ivii,  35 ;  lix,  OH) ;  and  namea  Jerusalem  Ikt  ci'iy  o/ 
lie  iolg  huate  {XX,  17;  xxi,  1;  xxiii,G;  xxviii,  23,  34, 
37;  XXX,  Ml  xxxv,4,  83;  xxxvi,  6,  3H,  39 ;  xxxvii,  8, 
6;  xxxviii,Gt  Iii,  7,  24;  iix,G(l)i  eUg  qf  Iif  hilg  iout 
a/Cud  {xxxi,  10);  uraimjdy  Aii^ci^  (xvi,  11, 17;  xx, 
IH;  xxi,  26;  xxxiv.  7;  xxxv,  82;  xxxvi,  9,  IH.  2G; 
xxxviii,8;  xli,lG;  xliii,I2;  xlix.b;  1,16;  liv,18,2li; 
lv,27;  lvii,22;lix,2);i<rff  il»iw(xx,7, 17;  xxiii,8; 

IxxxTi,  3G)  I,  8;  Iii,  19;  liii,6;  Ivi,  17,44;  lix,  3a,GH); 

'lloiisr<>/'6W(vii,  21;  ix,7;  xi,7;  xv,  14;  xvi,  IS,  17; 
xxi,  11;  xxvii,4;  xxxiv,  10;  li,G;  Ki,Sl;Uv,  13;  It, 
20);  the  Temple  he  calls  Iht  liouit  of  Ike  4iaictviny  = 
Blpi:ri  V'3  (viii,  ll),  in  accordance  with  (he  later 
Hebrew  idiom.  3.  lliis  later  date  of  (he  comiulation 
of  the  book  is  coiToboraled  by  the  fart  (hB(  (he  comiNler 
icfen  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (xxi,  80),  aiid  to 
(be  period  of  the  second  Temple,  aa  aomething  past 
(xxii,  9).  4.  He  apeaka  of  tbe  orijciaal  snthor  nf  the 
luKik  as  a  distinct  peisnn  (xxv,  G;  Iv,  2G},  andexplaiiu 
tbe  oriKinal  writer's  allusions  (Ivi.  45).  6.  Tbe  ari|[inal 
writer  uf  the  work  must  have  lived  brforr  (he  destruc- 
tion of  Jentsalem,  fur  he  termtnalps  his  narrative  six 
years  before  this  ca[astrr>|ihe.  and  dues  not  know  of  any 

quest  of  Palestine  by  Tilus^  His  name  is  unknown ;  all 
that  we  can  gather  from  (his  book  is  that  he  is  also  (he 
author  of  other  bistnical  works  which  are  now  lost,  aa 
he  himaeir  refers  to  (hem  (lix,  t>6),  and,  judning  fhim  hia 
(erae  and  experienced  Myle,  it  ia  not  at  all  improbable 
thai  he  was  Ihe  public  chronographer.  The  book  is  en- 
tirely drviiid  uf  rAr  ilugmlie  legends  which  form  a  very 
striking  characteristic  of  (he  Jewish  prmlucdnna  of  a 
I  later  age.  tirUtz  (dacliklilf  dtr  Juttn,  v,  2H1)  idenli- 
'  lies  i(  with  an  Arabic  chronicle  written  almnt  A.D.  900, 
entitled  "I'orich  al  Uakkahain,  Juaenff  Ibn-<i'org'an." 
Ilitloiy  iiflhf.  .Wacnibtfi,  or  Jutrpk  K/nrion,  a  part  of 
which  he  says  ia  printed  in  Ihe  London  Polyglot  under 
ibe  title  of  .4  ruiie  Boot  q^AfuivnGwf,  and  the  whole  of 
which,  extending  to  Ihe  lime  of  Titus,  lain  two  Bodleian 
MS.S.  (L'ri,  Nos.  7)12, 829).  He  moreover  tells  ua  that  it 
is  this  work  which  the  well-known  Hebrew  chronicler 
called  Jutijipim  [lae  JoaiPFon  Bitx-tiORiox]  tnnslated 
into  Hebrew,  and  supplemented,  and  Ibis  he  has  prom- 
ised to  prove  at  some  future  tin>&  U'e  must  confess  that 
we  are  unable  to  tract  the  identity ;  and  we  are  aslon- 

amither  form  or  leceiiMon  of  our  bunk  [i.  e.  ft  Micc.J 
which  exista  in  the  work  uf  Juseph  t>en-(iuri»n  orJivlp- 
pon,  a  legendary  Jowish  hiatoT}-"  [InlrodudiuH  lu  Ikt  Old 
Tatomnl,  iii,  466). 

V.  IVrnufl*  and  /.trerarNr^.—Though  this  book  is  in 
oni  estimation  as  important  as  2  Mace,  yet  there  hag 
hanlly  anything  been  done  to  elnciilite  its  narrative. 
In  the  absence  of  tbe  original  Hebrew,  (he  Arabic  ver- 
sion uf  it,  printeft  in  tbe  Paris  and  Lunibin  Polyglots, 
is  the  text  upon  which  we  must  rely.  The  editun  of 
Ibis  Tendim  have  not  even  given  any  account  of  the 
MS.  Ihim  which  it  has  been  taken.  A  Latin  IrsnHlatioii 
of  i(  by  (iabriel  Siouita  is  given  in  both  Pidygluis :  a 
French  tranxlalion  is  given  in  (he  appendix  to  D*  Kai'y's 
lUbtc:  another  French  translation,  by  U.  Baubnin.  is 
given  in  roL  iii  nf  I.c  Haitre'*  Bible;  and  Calmet  traiu- 
laleil  cbaplem  xx-xxvi,  containing  (be  bistiiiy  of  John 
IIyreanus,which  he  thought  Sixlua  ScneiiHis  had  taken 
for  the  legilimale  4  Haec  The  only  Knglisb  venuou 
o{  it  is  that  bv  (joltou.  The  fire  Buoli  nf  MaeaArtt 
(Oxfunl,  1N32).' 

Maccabesa,  F«*tiT«l  of  tb«.  lu  ilic  4tb  cen- 
tury, when  fasts  and  festivals  bad  greatly  multiplied, 
not  only  were  festivala  nf  Chiistian  manyn  celebrated, 

the  Old  TnianwQt.    Tbe  conduct  of  tbe  Uaccaben  (<> 
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7.)  in  opposing  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (q.  v.)t  and  dying 
in  defence  of  the  Jewish  law,  seems  to  hax-e  been  gen- 
erally celebrated  at  this  time.  The  authors  of  that  pe- 
riod are  extravagant  in  their  commendations  of  these 
patriots.  Chrysostom  has  three  homilies  on  the  sub- 
ject At  Antioch  there  was  a  church  call^  by  the 
name  of  the  Maccabees ;  and  Augustine,  who  wrote  two 
sermons  on  their  festival,  calls  them  Chrbtian  martyrs. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  this  festival 
was  that,  as  these  men  had  suffered  martyrdom  so 
bravely  before  Christ's  coming,  what  would  they  not 
have  done  had  they  lived  after  him,  and  been  favored 
¥rith  the  death  of  Christ  for  their  example  V  The  Ro- 
man Martyrology  places  this  festival  on  August  1st. 
Augustine  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  allude  to  this  feast. 
— Farrar,  Ecdes.  Did,  s.  v. ;  Kadie,  Kcdet,  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Maccarthy,  Nitiiolah  Tuite  dk,  a  noted  Roman 
Catholic  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Dublin,  Ireland,  May  19, 1769.  His  parents  removed  to 
France  on  account  of  religious  persecution,  and  Nicholas 
was  educated  at  the  College  du  Plessis,  later  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France,  and  then  at  the  Sorbonne.  During  the 
Revolution  he  returned  to  his  parents  at  TouU»use,  and 
lived  there  in  great  retirement,  his  time  dev(»ted  mainly 
to  study.  In  1814  he  became  a  priest,  and  early  gained 
for  himself  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator.  In  1819  he 
entered  the  *•  Society  of  Jesus.**  Thereafter  he  travelled 
from  place  to  place,  preaching  ever>'where  with  great 
success.  His  name  had  already,  in  1819,  been  regarded 
at  court,  and  he  had  then  declined  a  bishopric,  prefer- 
ring his  association  with  the  Jesuits  to  an  official  posi- 
tion. In  1826  he  was  invited  to  preach  before  the  royal 
household,  and  created  quite  a  sensation.  Now.  his 
name  was  place<i  among  the  foremost  of  the  nation. 
After  the  fall  of  Charles  X,  Maccarthv  move<i  to  Savov, 
and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  died.  May  3, 1838.  His 
sermons,  which  were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo  (Paris, 
1836),  were  translated  into  German  and  other  modem 
languages.  See  the  excellent  article  in  Hoefer,  Sour, 
Biof/,  Generale,  xxxii,  482 ;  Regendmrg  Real-KncykhpS- 
die,  s.  V. 

Maccarty,  Tiiaddeus,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  Itorn  in  Boston  in  1721 ;  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1739;  studied  theology  three  years,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  (Vmgregational  Church  at 
Kingston,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  3, 1742.  When  Whitctield  ap- 
peared in  that  region  in  1745,  he  appointed  a  committee 
"  to  prevent  the  intmsion  of  roWng  exhortcrs."  A  false 
report  spread  that  Whitofield  was  to  oi)en  communion 
for  him,  whereupon  his  parishioners  nailed  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  Maccarthy's  request  for  dismission  was 
granted.  He  then  preached  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  from 
Nov.  27, 1746,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  July  20,  1784. 
His  publications  are,  Farnrell  Sermon  at  KingMon  (1746) : 
— Tvo  Discourses  on  the  Dny  of  the  A  rmual  Fast  (before 
the  expedition  into  Canada,  1759);  and  other  sermons. 
See  S|)rague,  Armals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  423. 

MacclintOCk,  Samueu  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  wns  bom  May  1, 1732,  at  Mrdford,Mass. ;  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1751,  and  in  1756  was  ordained 
pastor  in  (Jreonland.  N.  H.,  where  he  lal>ored  until  his 
death,  April  27, 1804,  excepting  only  the  Revohitionary 
periiNl,  when  he  acted  as  chaplain.  He  was  a  participant 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  figures  prominently  in 
Trumbull's  picture  of  that  great  evei:t.  He  published 
A  Sermon  on  the  Justice  of  God  in  the  Mortality  of  Man 
(1759): — The  Artifces  of  Fhctirers  detected,  and  Chris- 
tiaus  learned  against  them,  a  sermon  (1770) : — f/erodias, 
or  Cruelty  and  Revenge  the  Effects  of  unlauful  Pleasure^ 
a  sermon  (1772) : — A  Sermon  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
new  Ctmstitiition  of  Xru:  Hampshire  (1784): — An  Epis- 
tolary Corrtspondeuce  irith  Per.  John  <\  Ogdm  (1791): 
— The  Choicr,  a  pormon  (179H): — An  Oration  commem- 
orative of  Washington  (18(K)).  See  Sprague,  Annals,  i, 
626;  Christian  Exam  inn:  1844.  p.  404. 

Maccovius  or  Mako^rsky,  John,  a  Polish  Re- 


formed theolof^an  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Lobzenic  in 
1588 ;  studied  at  the  principal  German  univendties;  was 
received  doctor  of  theology  at  Franecker  in  1614;  ap- 
pointed extraordinary  professor  of  theology  in  that  uni- 
versity in  1615;  onlinaryprofessor  in  1616;  and  died  in 
1644.  He  was  particularly  renowned  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Jesuits,  Socinians,  and  Arminians,  and  by  his  severi- 
ty against  the  latter  created  many  enemies.  In  his  own 
Church  he  caused  much  disturbance  b}'  his  attempts  to 
restore  the  use  of  the  scholastic  method  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dogmatics.  He  used  it  first  in  his  lectures,  and 
afterwards  also  in  his  writings.  See  his  Collegia  tkeo- 
logica  (Amstelod.  1623, 1631)  i—Lod  conmatnea  thetdogiei 
(Fran.  1626) : — Distinctiones  et  regula  thealoginr  et  phi- 
losophica  (published  by  Nicholas  Arnold,  Amsterd.  1656; 
(veneva,  1661).  He  was  thereupon  accused  of  heresy 
before  the  States  of  Friesland,  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
said,  of  hu  colleague  Sibrand  Lubbertns.  The  affair  was 
brought  by  Maccovius  himself  before  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
and  a  commission,  having  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  case,  reported  that "  Maccovium  nulliua  Gentilismi, 
Judaismi,  Pelagianismi,  Socinianismi,  aut  alterius  cujos- 
cunque  luereseos  reum  teneri ;  immeritoque  ilium  fuisse 
accusatum.  Peccasse  eum.  quod  quibusdam  arobigiiifl 
et  obscuris  phrasibus  Scholasticis  usus  sit ;  quod  Scho- 
lasticum  docendi  modum  conetur  in  Belgicis  Academil) 
introducere ;  quod  eas  selegerit  qus^iones  disceptandas, 
quibus  gravantur  Ecclesiie  Belgioe.  Monendum  esse 
eum,  ut  cum  Spirit  u  sancto  loquatur,  non  cum  Bellar- 
mino  aut  Suarezio.  Hoc  vitio  vertendum  ipsi,  quod  dis- 
tinct ionem  sufficient ije  et  efficientise  mortis  Christi  as- 
semerit  esse  futilem ;  quod  negaverit,  humanum  genu* 
lapsum  esse  objectum  pnedestinationis;  quod  dixeril, 
Deum  velle  et  decemere  peccatA;  quod  dixerit,  Deum 
nuUo  modo  velle  omnium  hominum  salutem ;  quod  dix- 
erit, duas  esse  electiones"  (see  Epp,  eccL  et  theoLpratt.  et 
erud.  viror,  [ Amst.  1684  ],  p.  672  sq.).  The  synod  adopt- 
ed the  report,  and  acted  accordingly.  Still  this  did  not 
purge  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  scholastic  method,aB 
neither  3Iaccovius  himself  nor  his  disciples  abandoned 
it.  See  J.  Coccej i  Or,  hah.  infunere  J,  3i,  ( 1 644) ;  Bay le, 
Diet,  Hist,  et,  Crit.  iii,  290  sq. ;  Heinrichs,  VemtcJk  ei$ter 
Gesch,  d.  christL  Glauhenstcahrkeiten^  p.  355 ;  Scbrockh, 
Christi.  K,  G,  $,  d,  Rtf.  v,  148;  Herzog,  Real-EttcyUop. 
viii,  745;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  ofDoctr,  ii,  170  aq. ;  Gaas, 
Dogmengesch.  ii,  441  sq.     See  SciiOLASTicisaf. 

Macdill,  David,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  studied  under  the  celebrated 
American  Presbyterian  pulpit  orator  and  theologian  Dr. 
John  Mason,  of  New  York,  and  ctHomenced  preai^hing 
in  Ohio.  Macdill  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  suc- 
cessfully performing  the  duties  of  an  editor  and  director 
in  collegiate  and  theological  institutiona.  He  died  June 
15, 1870. 

Mac6,  Francois,  a  French  theologian  and  Biblical 
writer,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1640,  and  became  succtst^- 
ivcly  canon  and  curate  of  Sainte-Opportune.  He  was 
also  counsellor  and  almoner  to  the  king.  He  died  in 
Paris  Feb.  5, 1721.  His  works  are,  Psaumet  et  Cuntiqurs 
de  VEglisc  (Paris,  1677) :  —  Abrege  historiquej  chtimulo- 
(fique,  et  moral  de  FA  ncien  et  du  Noureau  Testament  (Par. 
1704,  2  vols.  12roo):  — Z,<i  Science  de  VEcriture  Smute, 
reduite  en  qvatre  tables  generates  (Paris,  1708, 8vo),  con- 
taining a  comparison  of  the  Old  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment : — Les  Testaments  des  douze  Patriarches  (Par.  1718, 
12mo)  '.—Meditatimts  (of  Busee,  2  vols.  12mo)  : — L' Imi- 
tation de  Jesus-Christ  (Par.  1698-9)  i—Epitres  et  Eran- 
giles  des  dimanches  et  fetes,  et  povr  le  Cartme  et  FA  rent 
(2<1  ed.  Par.  2  V(»l».  12mo) : — Melafne,  ou  la  rettre  chari- 
table :  —  L'Esprit  de  Saint  A  ugustin,  ou  analyse  de  tout 
les  our  rages  de  ce  jtere  (5007  pages  8vo)  :  —  ErpHcittion 
des  Prophfties  de  VA  ncien  et  du  Xouceau  TeHament  qui 
prourent  que  Jesus-Christ  est  le  Fih  de  Dieu,  le  rerita- 
hlc  Mtssie  et  que  la  Religion  Chretiemte  f#<  la  rraie  rt 
sm/f  religion,  ourrage  en  detix  parties  et  destine  **a  ooa- 
fondrc  Its  athks,  les  impies,  le*  libertinSj  les  Ju\f$j  ka  ii- 
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—  Bitloire  a-iliqae  do  paptt  drpuu  Soinf '  hilta,  running  euleHy  from  rindu*  lo  Olympiumd  the 
m,'aAlaa«drcVIl.  !ieenoeItt,.\om.lSng.  .Eg«*ni  »nd  lh«  it  U  diviiled  on  the  e«MfruniThr»ca 
»otxitiii.ii.v.  .  I,y  .  Im.  definite  tnuu 

do.  Antonio,  VP"«^-   Je«.U   «■«  ■  7.?^"^  "rr>,. 
It  Coimbra  in  1613.     He  wm  reRsnt : 


x  unonK  the  JewilB,  and  pUMd  (• 


D  bouDdiiy  ninning  aouth' 
he  space  thus  iiiclcned,  cv 
It  i«muk»ble  phjsiol  fmlure*  tin  two  gre 
le  walend  by  the  Axiui       '-'-'-  —  •' 


:-Da  at  the  ThenMic'Culf,  not  f»r  from  ThessiUon 


H«^m«.L™.  n.h«.ch«^ofujecon^  -  x\v  t^t^'Zi^' wV^rh,  .,;:.-;::;i:g ; 

*on.     lie  died  .t  Lisbon  in  1693.    H«  ««rk.  ,  ZTJl"^^^^-T,tZ:i.lT"'^Tj^rZ 


lie  died  Bt  Uabon  in  1693.    Hi«  Wv.u  .  ,.  . ,.       .      ,,  . 

-     ■-  ^^..-fchX,.  irjini ;_  "f  *l"c''  M™"'  Aiho. 


«thc 


DoC 


Is  regiun  wu  inlereected  hjr 


rufuHF,  rtmaa  Suraa  (Stockhdm,  1650)  t—,  ,  ™    t-u       i 

w/utoa  ^f  p«™iira/a, «  poftf.jf'-*"  f*  "•^    pCTpetuil  «■"*■      The  wl 

Uhrr,  »rtu  C'*™«™  Cl-^"-.  IWff  )•  I  ;';^^  ;^  p,^^  highl/fn.i.rul  (Pliny,  iv,  17 ;  MeU. 

ido,  Franoiaco  de,  >  I'onugneM  Jemit  and  ,  n,  3j  PtoLiii,  13}.  The  lutiven  were  celebrated  frum 
riter.wanbom  at  Coimbra  in  159li.  entered  the  ^  ,|,e  earlieit  times  for  their  hardy  indepcadeiice  and  mil- 
ler at  fuiirteen,  and  beuimeHieceMively  teacher  I  iun,  ji^plioe.  The  country  is  suppoaed  to  h«T«  been 
ic  philosophy,  and  chronoloBy,  In  IG30  he  |  ,!„[  peopled  by  Chiwim  or  Kitlim.a  son  of  JavantUen. 
>«]its  and  cnlercil  the  onlerof  (V)rdeliet^wilh  ^  j)^  g„j  j,,  (),,(  case  it  ia  probable  that  the  Haced[>- 
iDie  FroBfou  df  Hmrd-Augartiji.  under  which  ,,i„^  ^^  sometimi*  intended  when  the  word  CiilTTiia 
ii  worlis  are  publisheiL  He  was  called  to  the  ,,^un  m  the  Old  Tesument.  Macedonia  waa  the  orig- 
<hip  of  polemie  theolojcy  in  the  Collene  of  the  ,  ^^^  kii^plom  of  Philip  and  Alejcaiider,  by  mcana  of 
Ida  at  Kome,  and  afterwards  (1057)  viaiwd  '  ^y^^^^  viclories  the  name  of  the  Macedonians  became 
cturingiZpumniivinU/i.  He  occupied  the  chair  I  cel^tirated  throughout  the  East.  The  rise  of  the  ^reat 
philowphy  al  the  Universily  of  Pailua  ftom  I  e,o,^„  fotmed  l)y  Alexander  is  descrilted  by  tlie  prophet 
1  the  time  of  his  death  in  May,  IC80.  [n  tUT,)  i>,i,ie]  under  the  emblem  nfs  ^tat  with  one  hum  (Dan. 
imposed  53  panoKyrics.  'iO  Ijlin  discourses,  3i  ^jij^  3_8j_  j^,  (he  horn  was  ■  );eiieral  symbol  of  power, 
ralions,  I-J3  elegies,  1 15  cpilajihs,  21i  dedica- |  [he  oneness  of  the  horn  implies  merely  the  unity  of  that 
tle»,T0O  familiar  episllcs,  26l»0  epic  poems,  110  I  ^,„^t.     It  is,  however,  curious  and  interesting      ■ 


a,  1  latin  CDmcdie^  2  tratreiiies, 
1  satire,     lie  had  a  nharp  discussion  with  car- 
ta on  the  subject  of  consubslanliation,  and  with 

Sons  on  the  raonachism  of  St.  AuBUStine. 
lia  writiiiKS  are  AjKi<ktBti»  S.  Fnmriiei  Xartrii 
1620. 8ro).  an  epc  poem  i—TSmuw  res  Eradi- 
I  aotr,  ViriiUirium  thfurnllir  (denoting  the  au- 
inilv)  -.—Scrviiiiit  .«.  .1  nguttiai  ifc  pradrilmii- 
•Ha'tl  tibero  orWri-i  ^^«I^^  IG4>Ji  4to;  3d  edit. 
M>  ■.—Conlrormia  rrr/rtia'liai  inlrr  F.  F.  Mi- 
.53,  Sto): — IMuui  Liiiilariw,  rimtm  hiliam  An- 
.  (Lond.  ieS2,  4to) ;— /ii^riw/mrfui  in  A;/onrm 
vnprDdueta  (Kome,  1657):— /<«  rlaribm  I'atri, 
tmit,inBn):~Tittilniin.Vrlronilogiruin(_'Rame, 
1):— ScAoto  Thnrhi/kr  potilirm  [Rome,  1661) ; 
lahitloritt  ttdfiiatlictt  rmnmlola  :^CiMalioai» 

S.  Thnma  H  Sfiti,  ram  JiJrrmliU  inler  utntn- 
lua.  lOri,  2  vols.) ;  ^Jmauiu  Bma  DocMna  <h 
mlati  in  lamjirvi  miJtw  (liii^ibladt  [VenieoJ. 
I);  reprint  Verona):  — /'ujuinViixfr  rifd  aqriuf 
xiali  (Verona,  lti73,  4co) :— .IfyrorAFCi'uin  morale 
'nrum  liii  i  t'adua,  11175. 4tn)  -.—Sehmn  Ciaujrf 
S.  Offini  /l"nuini  rum  rliif/iu  canliHalian  tl  co- 
A  df  infiiUilnli  aarlnrUiilr  mmmi  pimlifioM  u 

Jidri  pro/ymradu  (Padua.  ir>7ti.  4to):  —  t'loi/ia 
in  Srmi<.  Vei^lam,  mm  inmibiH  (Paihia,  1680); 
ointatioiiii  Mylrrio  (l>ailua,  IGXl),  ciintaining 
rrariawi  laneli  .taipittiiii.  See  IlHcfer,  fio:,r. 
■Htnile,  s.  V. ;  Wetzer  und  Welle,  Kirrhea-Lexi- 

edo'nla  (Mnnfai'io,  from  a  supposed  foumle 
M  or  Miicr^oa),  a  name  originally  conBneil  ti 
rict  lyitiK  north  of  'I'hesNily.  vast  nf  the  Car 

t  of  the  River  A:tius:  but  aftenranis  extendeil 
mnlry  lying  to  the  north  nfCrvorel'roper,  hav- 
he  east  Thrace  and  the  .£gtean  Hea.on  thewes 
iatie  and  llI.iTia.  on  the  north  DanUiiin  ani 
md  on  the  south  Thcsnaly  and  K|iiruii.  "In  i 
nd  popular  i[iwti|ili<Hi  it  is  enoueh  to  say  thai 
lia  is  the  reKinn  l)ouiided  inlainl  by  the  ranifi' 
lua  or  the  Bnlkan  northwanls  and  the  ' 
westwards,  bcymiil  which  the  stream; 
ly  to  the  Danube  and  Adriatic;  tlial 
itHn  Theaaalj  on  the  south  by  tlie  Cambunian 


that  Daniel  did  describe  Macedonia  u 
symbol,  as  gen»  and  other  antique  objects  still  exist  in 
ihich  that  country  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
,.iie.homcd  goat,  (See  Murray's  Truth  o/tindatiim 
llliulrattd,  and  the  art.  Macedonia,  in  Taylor's  Caimet) 
See  (iOAT.  Monuments  are  still  extant  in  which  this 
symbol  occur*,  as  one  of  the  pilasters  of  Peraejwlu, 
where  a  goat  is  depicted  with  one  immense  horn  on  his 
forehead,  and  a  Pernan  holding  the  hum,  by  which  ■• 


Persepolitan  emblem  of  M; 
intended  the  subjection   of  Macedon  by  Persia.     In 
Eath.  zvi,  10,  Uanao  ii  dcaeribcd  as  a  Uacedunian, 
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■nd  in  xvi,  14  be  is  uid  to  hive  contrired  hia  plot  for 
the  puipoae  of  Irsruferrin^  the  kiiigiioni  of  Ihe  Pemana 
to  Ibe  Macedonimi.  This  Hufficiuiitly  bMrayn  tlie  laic 
■UU  wul  spurious  chuacWT  of  iheM  ajiocryiilial  chip- 
Icre;  but  it  ia  curious  thus  tn  hare  uur  ■lleiiiion  turned 
lu  the  Mrly  struggle  of  Heraii  uid  Ureei^c  Macedonia 
played  a  great  gjail  in  this  struggle,  uiil  there  is  little 
iluubt  that  AhasueruB  ia  Xerxes.  The  hiatory  of  (he 
Maccabeee  opens  with  vivid  allnaiona  la  Akxioder,  the 
son  of  Philip,  the  Uaeedonian  king  ('AXtCnvipnc  u  ruu 
♦lAJirirou  r>  fiavi^iif  u  Maaiiiiv),  who  came  out  of 
the  land  of  Cheltiim  awl  amnte  Darius,  king  of  the 
Pendaiu  and  Medei'(l  Maco.  i.  1),  and  who  reigned  flrtt 
among  Ibc  Grecians  (ib.  vi,  i).  A  little  later  we  have 
the  Kuman  comiueat  of  Peraeua,  "king  of  the  Cilima," 
recorded  (ib.  viii,  ft).  Subsequently  in  these  Jewish 
annals  we  find  the  tenn  ■' Maoedoniflna"  used  for  the 
■oliUera  of  the  Seleudd  auccessura  orAlexander(!Macc. 
viii,  20).  In  wliai  is  called  the  Fillh  Book  of  Macca- 
bees this  usage  of  the  word  is  very  frequent,  and  is  ap- 
plied not  oidy  to  the  Seleacid  princes  at  Aniineh,  bin  lu 
the  I'lutemiea  at  Alexandria  (see  Oitton's  Fire  Booti 
qfj^aecabnt,  Uxt  V9-2).  When  subdued  by  tbe  Ko- 
inana  (Uvy,  xliv)  under  Paului  .GniiliuB  (KC  168), 
Macedonia  waa  divided  into  four  pmrinces  (IJvy,  xlv, 
29).  Macedonia  I'rima  waa  on  the  eaet  of  the  Rtr>*mon, 
and  hill  Amphipulia  fur  the  capital  Macedonia  8e- 
CunJa  stretched  between  the  StrynHin  and  the  A 
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nicaandPhilippi(Actaxvi,9),A.D.48.  This  nceasloni 
repeated  mention  of  the  name,  either  alone  (Acta  xviti, 
5;  xix,  21;  Kom.  xv,  Z(j;  2  Cor.  i,  16;  xi,  9;  Pbil.  iv, 
15),  or  along  with  Achua  (!  Cor.  ix,  2;  1  Then.  i.  8). 
Tbe  principal  cities  of  Macedonia  were  Ampfaipnlis, 
Theasolouica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia  (Livy,  xlv,  29) :  the 
tuwna  iif  the  province  named  in  the  New  Testament 
arc  Pbilippi,  Amphipolia,  Theaaalonica,  Neapolia,  Apol- 
Ionia,  and  Henxa.  When  the  Homan  anpire  was  di- 
vided, Macedonia  fell  lo  the  share  of  the  emperor  of  ths 
East,  but  in  the  15th  century  it  fell  into  (be  hands  of 
the  Turks.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  Turicey  in  Europe, 
and  is  eidletl  Miitdosia.  It  ia  inhabited  by  Willa- 
chians, Turks,  (ireeka.  and  Albanians.    The  south-easleni 

beys  or  aj;aa,  or  fums  free  communities.  The  capital. 
Sidonika,  the  ancient  Thesaalonica,  is  a  cammerdal  town, 
and  Ibc  only  one  of  any  consequence,  containing  about 
70,000  iiihabitantn.  (See  Cellarii  Katil.  ii,  828  si].;  Man- 
ner!, vii,  12U  sq. :  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i,  SI5.)  Un 
the  quesliun  whether  Luke  includes  Thrace  in  Ma(r- 
dnnia,  Bee  Tiikace.  "Nothing  can  exceed  the  iiilcrcM 
and  impressivenexa  of  the  occasion  (Acta  xvi,  9)  when  a 
new  and  religious  meaning  waa  gi^-cn  to  (lie  well-knomi 
aviip  Manrui'or  Demoathencs  ll'kiLi,p.43),  and  wIiai 
this  part  of  Europe  waa  de»jgnated  as  the  BrM  to  !• 
trodtlen  by  an  aiHWlle.  The  account  of  8t.Paul's  fim 
journey  Ihruugh  Macedonia  (Ac(s  xvi,  10-xvii,  15)  it 
marked  by  copious  detail  and  well-detioed  ind' 
denla.  At  the  cluve  nf  this  juumey  he  returned 
rrom  Corinth  (o  Syria  by  sea.  On  the  next  oc- 
canop  of  viiuling  Europe,  though  he  both  wei» 
and  returned  through  Macedonia  (Acta  xx,  1- 
6).  the  narrative  ia  a  very  slight  sketch,  and 
the  route  ia  left  uncertain  except  aa  reganii 
Pbilippi.  Many  years  elaprcd  before  St.  Psut 
visited  this  province  again ;  but  from  1  Tim.  I, 
S,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  accomplish  the  wi-^h 
expreaseil  during  his  firHt  imprisonment  (PhlL 
ii,34).  ThecharacbToflheMacedoniant.'hrii- 
I  act  before  us  in  Scripture  in  a  very  favin- 
able  light.  The  candor  of  the  Beneans  is  higlily  com- 
mended (Acta  xvii,  ll)j  (he  The«<alonians  were  evi- 
dently objects  of  Si.  Paul's  peculiar  aflectioii  (1  Then. 
ii,  8,  l;-20i  tii,  10);  and  tbe  Philippians,  braides  tbeii 
general  freedom  from  blame,  ore  noted  aa  reroarkabk 
for  their  liberality  and  self-denial  (PhiL  iv,  ID,  U-19\ 
see  2  Cor.  ix,  2;  xi,  9).  It  ia  worth  tkoiicing.  aa  • 
{Kt  almost  ty[Hcal  of  the  change  which  Christianity 
has  pitHluctd  in  the  aocial  life  of  Europe,  that  (he  fe~ 
male  element  is  conspicuous  in  the  records  of  its  inlrcr— 
duclion  into  Macedonia.  The  Gvapel  was  Sret  preacher'^ 
there  In  a  small  congregB(ion  of  women  (Acta  xvi,  H'ZT  ' 


m(ib.v, 


.14);  i 


with  ThcBsaloiiica  for  ita  metropnUa.  Tbe  Ihinl  and 
fourth  districta  lay  lo  the  aouili  and  the  west.  Of  two, 
if  not  three  of  these  districts,  coins  are  aiill  extant 
(Akcrman,  AMinima^ic  IlluH.o/lhi  A'.  T.  p.  431.  Af- 
ter»ardB  (RC  U2)  the  whole  of  (irecce  was  dividetl 
into  two  great  provinces,  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  See 
AriiAiA )  liKeEtT-  Macedonia  Iherefore  constitutcil  a 
Roman  province,  governed  by  a  proprietor,  with  the 
tide  ofprncoiiMil  (/irortnrtii  pmfimmtaru ;  Tacit.  J  it- 
nal.i,'6;  Suetun.  Clinil.  2K),in  (he  (imeof  ('brist  and 
his  apostle*.     (See  fully  ui  Smith's  lHn.a/Clau.<;t«ff. 

while  at  Troati,  10  preach  (belloapel  in  Macedonia,  piv- 
eeedcd  thither,  and  founded  the  churches  of  Theoaolo- 


at  Philippi,  women  were  pniminenC  as  ■clit'c  wnrt^^  f 
in  the  cause  uf  religion  (PhiL  iv,  S,  S).  It  abould  '^f 
oliscrved  that,  in  St.  Paul's  lime,  Macedonia  waa  w-  -el 
iixersected  by  Koman  roads,  espedally  by  the  greats  — ' 
Egnatia,  which  connected  Pbi1ip)d  and  TheMolnn^^-c 

and  also  led  towards  Illyrienm  (Kom.xv,  19)."    For il 

of  this  region,  aee  (>iusini>ry,  t'oyiipp  Jan ■■• 

.Uacfdohir  (Paris,  1«3I);  Leake,  7"nirff*  »  \otH--^  '^' 
ffnree  (London,  18361 ;  compare  also  Holland,  r™*    -^ 
IK  Ihe  Ionian  lilet,  nu.  (Loud.  1812-13). 
Uacedo'niMi  (Mnn«»f)  occnis  in  the  A.V-      ^ 

(Acts  xvi,  »!  xix,  29:  2  Cor.  ix,  2, -1)  our  transU*- ^" 
render  it  "of  Macabinia."    The  "  Macedonians'  arr  ^ 

ined  in  the  ApocT7pha(EBth.xri,  10,14;  1  U* -^ 


,  I;  2M 


ii.2IJ). 


Macedonlaiw.    See  HACEDoinvs. 

Uacedoului,  a  pktriareh  of  Constantinniile,  fltcJ^  ' 
ishcd  in  Ihe  4lh  century.  After  Ihe  death  of  bishop .  ^^^ 
cxander.  of  Conatantinople,  in  836,  Hacedonius  and  P"""^ 
luabecamecandidatesfothiasiKresdon.    Tbi  '  " 

elected  by  the  AthauaoiaD  part;,  but  waa  aooo 
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deposed  by  the  empen^r  Constance,  who  put  Eunebius  ious  Biography ,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 

of  Nicomedia  in  hw  [)lace.     Upon  the  deatli  of  Eune-  A  utkon^  s.  v. 

bill*,  Pauhis  waa  reinstated,  but  waa  again  deposed  by  MachSBniB  (MaxatpoviOi  a  strong  fortress  of  Pe- 
the  S<-mi-Arian  emperor,  who  in  Ui  pronounced  Mace-  „ea^  fi„t  mentioned  by  Jusephus  in  connection  with  Al- 
donius  patriarch,  uotwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  exander,  the  son  of  Hvicaiius  I,  bv  whom  it  was  built 
people,  who  rose  in  insurrection,  resuhing  in  great  (^n/.xii,16,8;  VVar,  vii,  6, 2).  It  was  delivered  bv  his 
bliMKlshed  (corap.  Gibboiu  IhcVtnt  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  ^^ow  to  her  son  Aristobulus,  who  first  fortified  it  against 
Emitire  \  Milman's  ed.  ],ii,357  sq.).  The  orthodox  rival,  Gabinius  {Ant,  xiv,  6. 2),  to  whom  it  afterwards  surren- 
however,  sui^'ceeded,  after  a  rime,  in  making  his  influence  jered,  and  by  whom  it  was  dismantled  {ib,  4 :  compare 
felt  lliroughout  the  countrj-,  and  Macedonius  was  finaUy  Strabo,  x vi,  7(»2).  Aristobidus,  on  his  escape  from  K4»me, 
obligwl  t4>  yield  him  the  patriarchate.  In  360,  after  ^^in  attempted  to  fortify  it,  but  it  was  taken  after  two 
having  thoroughly  reorganized  his  party,  MaceAmius  ^y^^  gjege  {War,  vii,  6).  In  his  account  of  this  last 
retunied,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  regain-  capture  by  Uassus.  Josephus  gives  a  deUiled  descrifition 
ed  the  superintendence  over  the  churches.  His  decided  <,f  the  place.  It  wap,  originally  a  tower  built  by  Alex- 
connection  with  the  Semi-Arians,  and  the  widening  of  ^^dcr  Jannieus  as  a  check  to  the  Arab  marauders.  It 
the  gulf  between  the  Arians  and  Semi-Arians,  proved,  ^^g  <,„  ^  \^y  point,  surrounded  bv  deep  valley^  and 
however,  fatal  to  his  credit,  and  in  300  hb  enemies  sue-  ^f  immense  strength,  both  by  nature  and  art  (compare 
ceeded  in  securing  his  deposition  by  a  synod  at  Con-  p^ny^  fji^^  j^r^,^  y^  15).  After  the  faU  of  Jerusalem  it 
stantinuple.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon  after,  ^gg  occupied  bv  the  Jewish  banditti.  The  Jews  sav 
HU  followers  at  once  adopte<l  his  name.  The  Macedo-  ^y^f^^  [^  ^^g  visible  from  Jerusalem  (Schwaix,  Palettvi, 
mans  are  generally  reganled  as  Semi-Arians  of  that  p.  54).  n^  gite  was  identified  in  1806  by  Scetzen  with 
period,  especially  thtwe  in  and  an>und  Constantinople,  the  extensive  ruins  now  called  Mkntuer,  on  a  rocky 
in  Thrace,  and  in  the  surrounding  provinces  of  Asia  gpu,  jutting  out  from  Jebel  Attarus  towards  the  north, 
Minor  (Sozomen,  iv,  27).  There  is,  however,  one  point  ^^^d  overhanging  the  valley  of  Zerka  Main  {Reise,  i, 
in  whioh  the  Macedonians,  although  not  opposed  to,  are  330-4).  Josephus  exprewly  sUtes  that  it  was  the  place 
yet  distinguished  from  the  Semi-Arians ;  it  is  their  idea  of  John  the  Baptist's  beheading  {Ant.  xviii,  6,  2),  al- 
of  the  antagonism  <if  the  divinity  and  the  homoousiaof  though  he  had  said  immediately  before  {ib,  2)  that  it 
the  Holy  SpiriL  (Jn  this  point  the  Macedonians  are  ^„  ^t  the  time  in  the  possession  of  Aretaa.  See  JoiiK 
identical  with  the  Pneumatomachians,  and  therefore  the  yn^  Baptist. 

UtUT  tiiially  joined  the  former.    They  profeaxed  that       Maohar.  Joire.  D.D.,  a  Prcgbvlerian  minirter,  wui 

the  Holy  hpint  «  a  .Imne  energy  d.ffu»il  throoghout  ^^  ;„  „^^i„  g^,^„„j  ;„  j-gg ;  „,  ^„  ^„^j^  ^ 

the  ..n.ver^  but  dcr..«l  .u  be.nK  dwt.nct,  a»  a  per^  ^j    ,^  j^,„        ^herdeen,  and  afterward,  at  the  Uni- 

from  the  Father  u.d  the  hon  (M»ph.niu»,  /fe™  ,4;  ^^^     ^  KdinburRh.    On  receiving  licen«.  to  preach. 

Augustine, />./Wc.»2)In3«llheo,lofflu.theGrea  h,  be^^^  »»irt«,t  to  the  partah  minurter,  and  in  1828 

j»embl«l  a  council  of  one  hundie<l  and  fifty  buihop.  a  ,„i^,^  ,„  <,^„^  ,„d  Zik  charge  of  the  Cbureh 

Constantinople  (jecond  cecunienical),  which  condemned  j^  £„„,„„  t;.W.     In  1838  he  wa«  modei«t«r  of  the 

this  d.K:tnne,  and  the  Afacedoniaiu  nion  after  disappear-  .„„,^,  ».„  .  .,  .  „^,j„„  „,  ,.„  h.i,„™,«  .«.mhl«i 


1  .q.:  ThUo,  A.W.W,.  f,r  *«,»..  1, 6W.^i  u,  182  8.;  A.  ;„  ^  ^f^y^  ^^^j^  ^y^  ^^,^      p^„  ,^  ,„  ,g58 

M«j.,A<«..p-rfr.6,W.t.iv(RomJ81.);  D.dj|m^^  ^  ^^  acting  principal  of  Queen'.  College.  Kingrton,  in 

«rto.«/«rpr.  HuMmOpp.  Hier.ed.  Mart.  IV..,4M  «,  );  ^^j^^  i„rtitJtion,  during  .everal  M»io.^  he  uHght  the 

\\  alch,  Kelt^,chichtfy»\.,»^  Bauci^  /)r«««gtetf».  „^j,^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^j  exinuied  the  candidate. for  licen« 

frAjr.voLi;  Neai.dcr.//.*.»/a™^^/>«7'««'.  ^^'^•\  i„  the  Orient^  tonguck    He  died  Feb.  7.  1868.    I)r. 

Milman,  A(//.  CA/u/ta/ii/v,  1,  <)34, 338  sq.     (J.  H.W.)  »r    u    »     **  •  f  u  *v  •  j       i         i     i 

*  »   »  .  .  Machars  attainments  both  m  sacred  and  secidar  Icam- 

Mac  Oill,  S  TEVKssoN,  D.I).,  a  Scotch  divme  of  con-  i^^  ^ere  exact  and  varied;  he  was  familiar  with  English 

siderahle  note,  was  bom  at  Port  (Jbisgow  Jan.  19, 176a,  literature,  and  could  read  with  ease  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 

of  pious  parents.     He  early  chose  the  service  of  hU  t^g  modem  huiguages.    He  was  alwavs  a  close  student, 

Master,  and  conducted  all  his  studies  with  a  view  to  the  „  eamest  preacher,  and  a  faithful  paitor.    Sec  Wilson, 

ministry.     He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glas-  p^^^  f/ist.  Almanac,  1864,  p.  388. 
gow,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  m  1/90;  was  appoint-        *-.«_,-»  i^wt'*  u 

Si  minister  at  Eastwood  in  1791 ;  was  tnuisferred  in  1797      .  If  *<'***y^*L  •^*<'.«"?!:  '  '^""'^  -^T.'^  ""  w 

to  the  Tron  Church.  <;iasgow,  and  later  (1814)  was  also  "^  ^*^  '"  '«??'  t^-         a'^"^"  "k  "*    .**"'         . 

made  a  pnfessor  of  ih^ilog;  in  his  alma  mater.     He  't™'!'*'  '•"KJ'  *"'"»  "<«  l>h'l«»I.hy,  and  was  rector 

died  Aug.  18, 1839.     Dr.  Mac  Oill "  commended  himself  t'  *'«"???•  ^'"""^  •"^.^f."'.  "«  *''"'  '"  "^  " 

" ,  M      »      1     u     ».•      1  •!•.  Pans.     His  works  are,  Df  Mi*stombu$  ParanuaruK  ft 

to  everv  mans  conscience '  not  onlv  bv  his  abilitv  in      ...    .    ^        .  ...       .. /,»    •    ,^0/.  a    \       n    a 

..         r-s.  «„ii-    1  I  •••*•'     'ru-  '  ahutnAmencaMeridionalt(rAn«,l(i6Qt^yo): — Df  R^ 

the  pulpit,  and  hui  labonous  visitations  of  his  congrega-  ,       ,         .  •    /n    •    ./.i«  o     \       r»    «         •>    i-    f 

..  1        •  u  1    .  1     *»     /^u  •  *•      '  „       ..  -i^    r  *   '  bus  Japontcu  (Pans,  164b,  8vo) : — De  Regno  Citchtnchi- 

Uon  and  parish, but  bv  the  Chnstiaii  interest  he  t(X)!;  m  ../T  •    t/..\»  o     v       A    w-    •     -j.     •    r  j-   /«    • 

^.  LI-     •     .-.  .•    *       J    V.    •»•       r*u      •.  .V  »i«»«(l  ans,16o2,8vo): — Df  Misstonibus  m  Indut  (ra.n», 

the  public  institutions  and  chanties  of  the  citv — in  the  ,^,.-.  „     .^    rx    mm-    •    -l^        i-  •  a       )       • 

*•       i'_^  *•      u     -      ^    I  ^r  »u    T  tt  \u    !>_:  lb.')9,  8vo) : — De  Muuttonibus  reltgtotorum  Soc,  Jesu  m 

active  direction  he  assumed  of  the  Innrmarv,  the  Pns-  „      -t  .i»    •    tn-n  o     \       no         ■#  j         • /n    • 

.«     «f      ,  ,  . ,        *•     4     1  I'f  Perndr  ( Pans,  16o9,8vo) : — De,  Regno  Afadurenst  (Paris, 

ons,  the  Magdalene  and  Umatic  jVsvlums.    His  services  .^^^  o  J-     ti    r      x-        u'     ^.'   •     # 

_,      "r»       1      i«i      *-*i         J      j**i.u  1663, 8  vo).     See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Z/mw.  6^/Mrw,  s.  V. 
were  also  most  zcalouslv  and  activelv  rendered  to  **  the  ^  j  ^ 

sSocietv  for  benefiting  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of        Machault,  Jean  de,  a  French  Jesuit,  wan  bom 

Scotlaiid  bv  means  of  (;jelic  Scluwls,"  '^the  Pn»paga-  a^  P*"*"  <>**^-  2''>«  ^^^  ?  ^»»  admitted  into  the  order  in 

tion  of  the' Gospel  in  India,"  and  "the  Missions  on  be-  ^'^'^J  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  CoUege  de 

half  of  the  Jews."     In  1800  Dr.  Mac  Gill  originated  a  Clemiont,  Paris,  and  afterwards  rector  of  the  College  of 

clerical  literarv  societv,  to  which  f<.r  manv  vears  he  act-  Kouen.     He  died  as  provincial  of  Champagne  March 

ed  as  secretary.     It  was  after  receiving  the  fiiU  appro-  2''>»  ^619,  at  Paris.     He  published  In  Jacttbi  Thuani 

bition  and  friendly  criticism  of  this  literarv  societv  that  historiarum  libros  notattones  lectoribus  utile*  et  neces*aruf 

he  fav<ire<l  the  world  with  Considerations  address^  to  a  (Ingolstodt,  4to),  which  was  condemned  to  be  bumed. 

Young  Clergyman  (1809, 12mo),  a  work  which,  on  its  first  Sec  Hoefer,  Sour,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

appearance,  obtained  an  extensive  circulation,  and  from       Machault,  Jean-Baptiste  de,  a  French  schol- 

the  pcnisal  of  which  no  young  minister  can  fail  to  de-  ar  and  Jesuit,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Paris 

rive  great  and  permanent  advantage.    His  sermons  were  in  1591.    He  taught  rhetoric  at  Paris,  and  directed  suc- 

published  in  1^9.    See  RobL  Bums,  Memoir  of  Dr,  Mac  cessively  the  colleges  of  Koucn  and  Nevers.    He  died  at 

(Titf  (£dinbi  1842«  12mo) ;  Jamleson,  IHdionary  ofRdig-  Pontoise  May  22, 1640.     His  works  are,  among  otben. 
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S,  A  ruelmi  Can/uariensis  arckiep,  de  Felicitate  Sancto- 
rum Dissertatioy  ex  scripto/f  Kadinei'o  A  nf/loy  cantm,  reg- 
ulari  (Parifs  1639, 8vo)  :—IIistoire  des  erequet  dKcrtux : 
— Gesta  a  iSoc,  Jes,  in  Regno  Sinetui,  AJthiopicOf  el  Ti- 
betino.     See  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Generate,  a.  v. 

Maoh^'banai  (Heb.  Makbctnnay\  *^Sa3^,  binding^ 
or  perhaps  dad  with  a  mantle;  Sept  ^axa^avnt  v.  r. 
Mi\\aftavat\  Vulg.  Machlftmai),  the  eleventh  of  the 
frftdite  braves  who  joined  David's  troop  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Adullam  (1  Chron.  xii,  13).     B.C.  cir.  lOCl. 

Maoh'benah  (Heb.  3fakbena',  MSSSp,  something 


whose  prowess  and  skill  in  battle  bad  been  fully 
proved  in  the  subjugation  of  so  difficult  a  tract  (Stan- 
ley, S.  Olid  Pal.  p.  327)."  "  The  connection  with  Ben- 
jamin may  perhaps  have  led  to  the  selection  by  Abncr 
of  Mahauaim,  which  lav  on  the  boundary  between 
Gad  and  Manassch,  as  the  residence  of  IshlKwhcth 
(2  Sam.  ii,  8) ;  and  that  with  Judah  may  have  also  in- 
Hucnced  David  to  go  so  far  north  when  driven  out  uf 
his  kingdom.** 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  preceding,  son  of  Ammiel,  re- 
siding at  Lo-debar,  who  maintained  the  lame  son  of 
Jonathan  until  provision  was  made  for  him  by  Davids 


bound  on,  perh.  a  cloak;  Sept.  Maxa/jiji'a  v.  r.  Maxa-  care  (2  Sam.  ix,4,  5),  and  afterwards  extended  bis  hos- 

ftt}vd  ;  Vulg.  Machbenu),  apparently  a  place  in  the  tribe  pitality  t4»  the  fugitive  monarch  himself  (2  Sam.  x\'ii, 

of  Judah  founded  by  (a  person  of  that  name,  the  son  of)  27).     RC.  1037-1023.     Josephus  calls  him  the  chief  of 

Sheva  (1  Chron.  it,  49),  and  probably  situated  in  the  the  country  of  Gilead  (^AnL  vii,  9,  8).     See  Daviu. 

vicinity  of  (^ibeah,  in  connectitm  with  wliich  it  is  men-  Ma'^chirite  (Numb,  xxvi,  29).    Sec  Macuir,  1. 

tione<L    It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same  with  Cab-  Mach'mas  (Max/iat),  I  Mace,  ix,  78 ;  elsewhere 

RON  (Josh.  XV,  40).  MIC1IMA8H  (q.  V.).       "^ 

Machet,  Gerard  or  Girard,  a  French  cardinal,  «-.     .       j/i^j/ttui#i     jt    /  ««».«i..«    —u 

confessor  of  Charles  VII,  was  bom  ;t  Blois  in  1380 ;  en-  Machnad'ebai  (Heb.  Maknadbay',  ^373=?,  perh. 

tered  the  College  de  Navarre,  Paris,  in  1391 ;  was  made  v)hat  is  like  the  liberal?  other  copies  read  ''a^JSP, 

doctor  of  divinity  in  141 1 ;  attached  himself  to  the  Cc»l-  Mabnndbay' ;  Sept,  Waxvaiaaf^ov  v.  r.  JAaxaSva^v ; 

lege  de  Navarre  as  professor,  was  made  Wce-ohancellor  of  Vulg.  Mechnedebat)^  an  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who 

that  institution,  and  as  such  addressed  the  emperor  Sigis-  divorced  his  (xentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  40). 

mond  in  1416.     Driven  from  his  college  by  the  Burgun-  B.C.  459. 

dian  invasion  (May  30,  1418),  he  became  the  confessor  Machpe'lah  (Heb.  Makpelah\  ^02^, probablv a 

of  his  pupU,  the  future  emperor,  Charles  VII.    He  lived  ,.      ,  V^           ,.      ,     ^.         .    n/*  " 'j"-^  *v    c*» 

a  while  at  Lvons.     Machet  wm  one  of  the  clerirv  who  P^"^^^  ^"^  according  to  others,  doubU,  and  so  the  ^5ept. 

:^\k            •.'       7^  xf  -^  the  Clergy  who  ^,^Xoi;f,Vulg.  duplex),  the  name  of  the  plot  of  ground 

conducted  the  exammation  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.    IIis  ;    .,  .^*      ^,  .\     ',                ..  .    auLu       u^    u» 

.  a           .    T,           r.u  -.     _r  1  •  in  Hebron  containing  the  cave  which  Abraham  bought 

influence  m  Troyes,  Champagne,  was  powerful  m  open-      - «  ,        ,.     »t-..-.    r       r     m  i  1 /*-.  •- 

ing  ih.t  citv  and  province  to  the  army  of  Charlc.  VII.  ?(  Eph"*". the  H.tt,t«  for  .  fcm.ly  «pulchr«  (Gen.  xxm. 

MachMw.s".ucce«ively canon  ofP.ri^Chart,«sToans  ??''?r  ■' '»,«!«»="!«<*»'*'■?« !«««f"»"«««'J«»- 

I  '     t4o.^  I-  u        <•  /i    *          Tj     1-  J    *  'r         f  1  »ty  of  the  field,  and  in  ver,  17  it  is  stated  to  have  been 

and  m  1432  bishop  of  Castres.     He  died  at  Tours  July  ...,,*,,          »      j  *    u        n  ^  • 

I-  tAAu     c«- ««lfo.  v«.,«  »:«^  /^^«i^«;^  -  .,  situated  " before  Mamre,"  and  to  have  likewise  contain- 

w,  1448.     See  Hoefer,  A  our.  .OMW.  6M«ra/e,  S.V.  ,,           £,•»»              rr-ui                         *-j- 

'                 ^  e»l  trees.    See  Mamkis.    The  only  persons  mentioned  m 

Ma'^chi  (Heb.  Afaki',  "^S^,  tmiting;  Sept  Maicxt*  Scripture  as  buried  in  this  cemetery  are  Abraham,  Isaar, 

Vulg.  ^fachi\  the  father  of  Geuel,  which  latter  was  the  and  Jacob,  with  their  wives  Sarah,  Kebekah,  and  Leah 

commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  to  explore  (Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxv,  9 ;  xlix,  30 ;  1, 13).    **  Beyond  the 

Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  15).     B.C.  ante  1657.  passages  already  cited,  the  Bible  contains  no  mention 

Ma'chlr  (Heb.  ^faHr',  -|-^3^,  »old;  Sept  Max«'p  «i^»»?^  «[<»»«  name  Machpelah  or  of  the  sepulchre  of  the 

,  „      ,  .    ^.                 -,          ■»                            ^  ^  patnarchs.     Lnlcss  this  was  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah 

and  Mox'p),  the  name  of  two  men.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ,,^^  ^.^^^^  ^  pretended  to  have  vow- 

1.  The  oldest  son  of  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  1),  who  ed,  a  pilgrimage,  when  absent  in  the  remote  Geshur  (2 

even  had  children  bom  to  him  during  the  lifetime  of  Jo-  ^gni.  xv,  7),  no  aUusion  to  it  has  been  discoverwi  in 

seph  (Gen.  1,  23).      B.C.  1802.     His  descendants  were  the  reconls  of  David's  residence  at  Hebron,  nor  yet  in 

called  M ACHIUITE8  C^"!"^?^,  Sept  Mcrx"P'. Numb,  xxvi,  the  struggles  of  the  Maccabees,  so  many  of  whose  bat- 

29),  being  the  offspring  of  Gilead  (1  Chron.  vii,  17%  ties  were  fought  in  and  aronnd  it"  (Smith).    "Itisare- 

whoae  posterity  settled  in  the   land  taken  from   the  markable  fact  that  none  of  the  sacred  writers  refer  to 

Amorites  (Numb,  xxxii,  39, 40 :  Deut  iii,  15 ;  Josh,  xiii,  this  celebrated  tomb  after  the  burial  of  Jacob,  though  it 

31 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  23),  but  required  a  8i)ecial  enactment  as  was  unquestionably  held  in  reverence  by  the  Jews  in 

to  their  inheritanc*e,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grandson  all  ages.     Josephus,  in  his  short  notice  of  the  burial  of 

Zeluphehad  had  only  daughters  (Numb,  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxvi,  Sarah,  says  that  *  both  Abraham  and  his  descendants 

1 ;  Josh,  xvii,  3).     Once  the  name  of  Machir  is  put  po-  built  th^'msehes  sepulchres  at'  Hebron  (.4  nt,  i,  14 ),  and  in 

rtically  as  a  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  another  passage  he  states  that  the  monuments  of  the 

(Judg.  V,  14).     His  daughter  became  the  mother  of  Se-  patriarchs  *are  to  this  rery  time  shown  in  Hebron,  the 

gub  by  Hezron  in  his  old  age  (1  Chron.  ii,  21).     Hie  structure  of  which  is  of  beautiful  marble,  wrout^ht  after 

mother  of  Machir  was  an  Aramitess,  and  his  wife  was  the  roost  elegant  manner\ U'ar,  iv,  9,7).    Jerome  men- 

Maachah,  the  granddaughter  of  Benjamin,  by  whom  he  tiuns  the  mausoleum  of  Abraham  at  Hebron  as  standing 

had  several  sons  ( 1  Chron.  vii,  14-16).    *'Thc  family  of  in  his  day  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Arboch);  and  in  the  JtruM" 

Mac])ir  come  forward  prominently  in  the  historj'  of  the  lem  Itinerary,  a  work  of  the  4lh  centurj*.  it  is  described 

conquest  of  the  trans-^Iordanic  portion  of  the  Promised  as  a  quadrangidar  structure  built  of  stones  of  wonderful 

I.And.     In  the  joint  cx|)edition  of  Israel  and  Animon,  bQMHy  {/tin.  J/ieros.  ed.  WesseL  p.  599).    It  is  alsomen- 

their  warlike  prowess  expelled  the  Amoritish  inhabit-  tiouiMl  by  Antoninus  Martyr  in  the  beginning  of  the 

ants  from  the  rugp:e<l  and  difficult  range  of  Gilead,  and  ;  7th  centur>'  (/tin.  30);  by  Arculf  towards  its  close  (AVir- 

their  bravery  was  rewarded  by  Mosses  by  the  assignment  :  ly  Trareh  in  Pal.,  Bohn,  p.  7);  by  Willibald  in  the  8th 

to  them  of  a  large  portion  of  the  district,  'half  Gilead'  {ib.  p.  20);  by  Siewulf  in  the  12th  (ib,  p,  45) ;  and  by 

(Josh,  xiii,  31), with  its  rich  mountain  {la^turcs,  and  the  numerous  others  (see  Bitter,  PaL  ttnd  Syr»  iii.  257  sq.). 

towns  of  Ash taroth  and  Kdrci.  the  capitals  of  OgV  king-  From  thei«  notices,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  the 

dom  (Numb,  xxxii.  39, 40 ;  Deut.  iii,  15;  .Jo^h.  xiii,  31 ;  venerable  building  which  still  stands  is  the  same  which 

xvii,  1).     The  warlike  renown  of  the  family  of  Machir  :  Jo.sephus  describes.     Hebron  lies  in  a  narrow  valley 

U  given  as  the  reason  for  this  grant  (,losh.  xvii.  1),  and  'vhi<h  runs  from  north  to  south  between  low  ridges  of 

we  can  see  the  sound  policy  of  assigning  a  frontier  land  ,  rtK'ky  lulls.     The  modern  town  is  built  partly  in  the 

of  so  much  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  coun-  I  l)ottom  of  the  vale  and  parti v  along  the  lower  slope  of 

try,  ex[)Osed  at  the  same  time  to  the  tir^t  brunt  of  the  ',  the  eastern  ridge.     On  the  hill-aide,  above  the  latter 

r.vrian  and  Assyrian  invasions,  and  to  the  never-ceasing  !  section  of  the  town,  rise  the  massive  walls  of  the  Uaram. 

predatory  inroads  of  the  wild  desert  tribes,  to  a  dan  forming  the  one  distinguishing  feature  of  Hebrra,  cofr* 
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•picuniM  rrwD  ■]!  pmnli.  The  building  in  icnuieulir. 
■lKHi(Wl)l«!tluiiKb.vlI3widi!,aiid3lliij{h.  TIig  wiUii 
are  miuilnH.'lrd  ot  muaive  Mune*  vMryiag  Tiuni  1:!  In  30 
tert  in  Iraipb,  aixl  rmm  4  lu  5  in  (]«)>tli.  IVr.  WUmhi 
iD(aiIiiiii«  iHie  Moiie  3M  tvn  luug  ami  3  liwt  4  inohCH  in 
deiilli,  i>r  indunt  v»ikinui»Iii[i  (Auwfr  '/  Ihr  Hihlr, 
i,S(iiij.  The  f\!gv»  nt  ihe  hIuiivb  are  (frixivnl  lu  the 
■Icpth  of  aboiit  ttru  inches,  ta  that  Ihe  Klrnkr  wsll  liu 
tlw  ippearuicc  uf  bciiii;  rucmiil  of  raiwil  guuirK  like  the 
'I'tmiilu-iraU  at  J«niiial«Di.  Sco  Maw>miv.  The  exte- 
rior in  l\inher  nnuntcNtci)  with  ]iilaMurs,  iHi|i|Hiniiis 
witbont  n|iiula  a  plain  nuulitcil  curuii'p.  ThR  build- 
ing ia  thua  uniijur;  there  i*  iMilhiui;  like  it  in  Syria. 
Thu  Mylo  of  iti  archiiLiiuie,  iiHirpciirient  even  nT  the 
hiitiiriral  iimiLtta  ahiivc  given,  pnive*  it  w  he  of  Jewiih 
origin;  aiid  it  vanniit  be  mui-h,  if  al  all,  later  thaa  tUe 
days  uf  Siihiniim.  The  inlcriiir  uT  Ihin  niuuve  and  in<nt 
inienotinif  lmihlin({  wax  des'ribiid  abuut  Hfty  yean  agu 
bv  a  Sfianianl,  wiiu  cniinirmcil  tu  iHlAmixin  aiul  uauninl 
the  name  or  All  \k-y  (Trac'lt,\,-£ilj.  The  Itev.J.I. 
I'urtcr  waa  aunrcit  wlicn  at  llebruii.  and  sulKHxiuenlly 
by  a  mullah  i>(  rank  wli"  liad  visiled  the  lomlH  of  tba 
patriarelu,  that  therv  a  an  eiilraiu'c  lu  (he  cavp,  which 
tnatift*  ot  Iwu  ciim|iartmi'iit«.  aii<l  that  the  Koanlian 
can  im  ii|>ecial  iwcauuns  enter  the  nuier  uuc  {Ihui'&aak, 
t>.  m).  With  tiila  aitree  the  «ateincnU  of  M.  l%mitli, 
uf  Rvujamin  nT  71)11140,  who  iciveii  a  ihwriptiiin  oT  ilie 
«TOt  (Mb,  hy  Asher,  \<.  lii  «|.),  and  of  iitbent  (Wil- 
iwn,  Lnadt  nflhe  IlM,  i,  SUl  wi.).  We  eaiiiiul  iliHibt 
that  the  cave  ot  Machtirlah,  in  which  tlie  pMriin^g 
were  burieil,  'a  beneath  tills  venerable  building,  aud  chat 
it  hai  beeii  Kiuidpil  with  relif^niw  jealciiuy  frrHn  the 
rariirst  axeaj  R>iiK('C|iiently,  it  ia  c|uile  piiiiHhlc  that 
aomr  runiaiiu  uf  the  iiatriarrlis  may  Mill  lii;  there.  Ja- 
cob was  embalineil  in  F-i^'ia,  and  iii^  biiilv  <le|nsilcd  in 
Ihia  [ilmcc  (tien.  1, 2-13^  It  niny  Mill  be' there  perfect 
as  an  EKj-iitian  miimniy.'  Ttie  MiMlem  cradllionn  and 
the  oennlaplw  wilhia  the  Ilanun  atfcee  cxiclly  Kith  the 
TKblical  nnrrative,  and  fnrni  au  InlereRting  cnnimentary 
nnJaiwb'adyingconiniUHl— 'Andhei'hacKedthem  .  .  . 
biuy  me  with  my  taihrra  ...  in  the  cave  which  is  in 
the  Oekl  of  Machpelah,  which  ■»  bcfme  ftlainie.  .  .  . 
Tim  Itty  bHrinl  Abniktim,  and  Sarah  bia  wife:  there 
they  buried  laaic,  and  Itehekah  hi*  wife;  ami  there  [ 
buried  l.paU'(<irn.xlix,2D-.'{|).  There  also  lliey  liuried 
Jacnb.  Now  within  the  incliwurv  are  Ihe  aix  cennta]ihB 
only,  while  the  belief  is  univerKil  aniinic  the  Ikluham- 
medan*  that  the  real  tombs  are  ia  the  cave  beluw.    fio- 


jertinB  fhnn  the  west  aide  of  llieHaramin  aliltlebuild- 
InK  ciHic.iiiiiii|[  the  lumb  uf  Jimepb — a  Moslem  traililion 
alates  that  bia  bndy  waa  finit  liorieil  at  Sheehem.  biu 
WBN  siibsei{uenlly  IranaTrrreil  lo  this  |>lnce  ( Stanley,./"- 
mJ)  PhHTch,  i,  iWi.  1'he  .lew*  clinK  anninA  Ibis  huild- 
ing  Mill  as  they  do  aniund  Ihe  ruiiia  of  their  ancient 
Templi — taking  pleaiwre  in  its  Moues,  aiiil  l»vine  ita 
very  dual.  Buaide  Ihe  ]iriiici)>al  entraiu-e  i*  a  litllc  hole 
in  the  wall,  at  whieh  they  arc  pcrmitled  at  eciliiiu 
I  timea  to  i«iy."  "A  belief  seenia  tu  prevail  in  the  tiiwii 
'  that  llie  cave  communieatcs  uith  some  uue  iiT  the  tniid- 
'  f^m  sepiilcbrea  at  a  cuiiiidcrable  diilaita:  outside  uf  lle- 
|bnm(l^iwe,inZnVNiQfifr(./mt-Nrjl.,Jiinel,IX3!)>.  Tlie 
I  ancient  Jnwisli  irailitinn  ascribes  the  ercelinn  of  Ibe 
I  mimiiie  In  I>avid  (Jfrhut  iu^.lbath  in  IlnilinKer,  Cijifi 
I  Ilrbr,  31)),  thua  making  it  coeval  with  Ihe  pual  in  the 
;  valley  below;  but.whalever  the  worth  of  thia  Indiliun. 
I  it  may  well  be  uf  llu:  age  of  Suhmioii,  fur  the  maaonry 
\  ia  even  more  anttijue  iu  ita  etiaracler  than  that  uf  the 
'  biwcr  iMTliun  of  ihe  aonCh  anil  nuuth-weateni  walLs  of 
I  the  llarau  at  >leru3alcm,  which  many  eritii'S  awribc 
,  to  Solumon,  white  even  the  acveitM  allowH  it  lu  lie  of 
;  the  dale  of  Herod.  Ilw  dale  niiial  alwajn  remain  a 
,  royatery,  Init  there  an  iwu  ■\Hiaiileraliiiiis  which  may 
'  wri|;h  in  favor  of  (IxinK  it  very  early.  I.  Thai,  idten  as 
Ibe  town  of  Hebron  may  liave  been  destmyed,  Ihii^  be- 
'  inc  a  tomb,  would  alwaya  be  RpamL  'L  It  laniiut,  on 
^archilei^lnralKnHindH.  lie  later  than  llerud'a  time,  while. 
iiD  Ihe  oilier  baiiil,  it  i:<  omitted  IVum  the  caiohigue 
given  hv  Joariihna  of  the  nlacw  which  he  rebuilt  or 
1  ailorned."  The  fiilleat  hialurieil  notices  of  Hach- 
pelab  will  be  foniiil  in  Kilter,  Pal.  Had  Sfr.  vol.  iii, 
anil  KobinXMi.  llib.  /tu.  voL  iL  The  chief  authoritiea  are 
Areulf(A.I). 71)11);  Benjamin  nflVulela  (A.D.eir.  117(1;; 
the  jKwiab  irai-l  .iM-im  iii-.lhiillk  (in  Hntiingrr.  Ci/^ 
Uchniiri ;  and  ab.i>  in  Wibam,  i,  MO) ;  Ali  Ihi-  ( TnirtU, 
A.D.imi7.ii,23-i.£«'i;UinvBimiFirati(/j>rbvBanke8, 
ii,S«);  Mimro  (.V««wrff«iiiifr  in  l«38,i,a43>i  U>w». 
in  Zrilaig  'hi  Ju'b'iiH..  Iiclfl,  p.  372,  SWl.  In  a  note  by 
Aslier  to  hio  edition  of  KenJaminofTiidelafii. 92),  men- 
tion ia  made  of  an  AiaUc  US.  in  the  1til>li<>lhiM|iie  Koy- 
ale  at  I'aria,  containing  an  ■rciiuni  .if  the  nmdiliou  of 
the  miiH)ue  unler  Saladin.  Thia  MS.  haa  tii<l  yel  been 
pnbliahed.  The  travela  of  Ibrahim  el-Kliijari  in  Iiiii9- 
Tl),  a  amall  portion  of  which,  from  i  he  inanuxcriplin  Ihe 
Ducal  Lilirary  at  tiotha.  haa  lieeii  iiubliahed  liy  Tuch, 
with  translation,  i-lc.  ll.eiiai(!,  IM.Wl,  are  iiai<l  to  con- 
tain a  miimte  deecripliou  uf  [be  muoque  (.Tuch,  p.  J). 
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The  b*«  dcacripliun  of  the  inlsrior  is  that  of  St«nW,  i 
Jmitk  Church  uid  Stnrnim  in  tht  Kail  (the  two  ue 
idenlieil),  in  which  he  (.'ivea  the  eiugulu  narr*live  uf  , 
nblri  Itetijimin,  aiitl  ■  letter  of  H.  l>ienitti,  which  >p-  j 
peirc<i  in  the  Timrt  immeitiately  after  I)ie  prince  of 
Wales's  vmt,  A  plan  of  th«  moiKjue  ia  attached  to 
iilaiilcy'a  turralive.  The  Jescriiitiun  given  by  Ali  Bey 
(Truiili,  vol  ii;  ia  Bubetantially  the  same  u  that  ot 
Deui  Stanley.    A  Tew  wonta  about  the  exterior,  a  sketch 
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T,  N.Y.;  in  1861  he  rrmored  to  Washington.  D.  C,  to 


I  app.>lii 


legOVCTT 


He 


lognph  of  the  oiteri 
No.  G3  of  Falaliat  oa  if  ia,  by  Rev.  G.  W.  BriagP&  A 
frmiiiid-plan  exhibiliiie  eounilerahie  detail,iiiade  by  two 
Mnalein  architecla  who  lately  aupcrinteiided  some  re- 
|>aini  in  the  llaram,  and  pt-en  by  them  to  Dr.  Itarclay 
■if  Jerusalein,  is  en^paved  in  Oalum'a  PaUitiiif,  Pail  ami 
PratiU,  p.  364.  Tliomsoii,  IjiwJ  and  Book,  ii,  383  aq., 
gives  some  additional  particulars ;  alao  Tristram,  Land 
iiflirarl,p.»9atq.     Sec  Hbuhon.  ' 

Mttchsor  <liinp.  L  c  <yeU}  ia  the  title  of  that  part 
of  Jewish  liturgy  which  cnntaioa  generally  the  pravera  ' 
need  in  the  sytiaRoguee  on  I  he  Sabbath  and  feast-day  a,  hut 
principally  tboM  of  the  three  moat  important  festivsls. 
They  are  usually  TVChniical,  and  «e  the  proilurtiotu  of 
the  most  eminent  Jewish  writers.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  mwlem  Jews  cannot  understand  them  in  the 
original,  and  arc  ohhged  to  have  reeouiae  to  translations. 
The  first  author  of  such  a  collection  of  Sabbath  and 
feast-day  prayer^  Piulira  (D^al""!!),  i»  REleaiar  ben- 
Jacob  Katir,  uaually  known  imly  aa  Kallr  O^^p),  whu 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 0th  century.  This  wu 
followed  by  othom  (Peitanim,  B-'!H'"'B,  iro.nrai).  The 
time  of  the  Pcitanim  really  closea  with  the  13th  centu- 
ry, allluiugh  fragmentary  works  atill  appeared  in  thf 
18th  and  I4tli  centuriva.  Theic  cnllectiune  var^'  gen- 
erally according  to  the  nationality  of  the  author,  as  di- 
vert rites  and  liturgies  obtained  iu  the  aynagoguea  of 
different  countrira.  lliua  there  are  Maclizora  acconliuir 
III  tiie  rites  of  the  (iermaii.  Piiluh,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
Jews,  nnd  also  translation!  fmm  the  Hebrew  into  tht 
diflcrciit  lanifuages,  the  use  of  which  translations  in  the 
aynB|:;ogues  is,  however,  not  (^neraL  The  first  acientifir 
work  nn  the  Machzor  ia  that  of  W.  Heidenheim,  pub- 
liahcrt  in  1800.  This  author  corrected  the  test  by  mean» 
iif  ancient  MSS.,  according  t«  tlic  German  and  Polish 
rites,  and  added  to  it  a  commcnlaiy  and  a  hiatorical  in- 
troduction. Ilia  work  gave  rise  also  CO  further  researches 
on  the  Peitanim  anil  lilurgiea  by  other  modem  Jewiat 
writers.  Among  them  may  he  mentioned  Bapopon 
(Bmraphk  Kidin,  ett,  in  BiHiire  llalllim,  Vienna. 
1849-32),  Zuni  (Uttktditnill  Vonrdge  d.  Judm,  p.  380-- 
895),  S.  D.  Luzzalto  (-ilirmb  Ki3a  VXT'  ■')3  jn)T33, 
Einieil.  t.  Mackior  nack  rvn.  Rilui,  Uvnmo,  185G).  and 
L.Laiid»huth  (miUSn  ^^1~~,  Onoimiificnn  audorTim 
igiatiorum  Hrhmoram  tonmtpit  carmiaum,  faacicalua  i. 

BemL  1867).  There  ia  a  beautiful  eilition  nf  the  Mach- 
mr,  and  a  maaterly  reraina  uf  it  in  tierauin  by  the  late 
Dr.  Sachs,  nf  Ilerlin.     See  BartoliHci,  BibUolh,  Mngmi 

-'■.iv.rur7^.,ai-2>q.;\VvlS.BiUiuli.Hth': 
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Mao  IlTBiiiR.     See  Ui'Ilvaine. 

Mack«e,  C.  Ii.,  a  Presbyterian  minialer  and  eihica- 
tor,  was  bom  in  Indiana  C^nnitv.  I'a..  )Ia^'h  in,  1792; 
waa  educated  at  the  Unii-ersily  of  IVimsylvania,  stud- 
fed  theiilntcy  in  the  Keminnty  ufthe  Kefimncd  Presliy- 
terian  Church,  Philarivlphia,  and  waa  licensed  by  Phila- 
delphia Preshytery  in  1819,  and  nrdaineil  in  1821.  Ity 
untiring  se]f-ap]ilicali<in  he  made  himwlf  a  thorough 
and  criliral  •rholar,  eapeoially  in  the  ancient  clasaica, 
ercleniaslical  history,  Biblical  literature,  and  theology. 
In  1824  he  waa  choaen  pnifEiHor  nf  languages  in  Cincin- 
nati Oiliege,  t»hio,  nhich  piwiuin  he  held  until  l«ao, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  as  putor  of  a  church  iu  Kocbes- 


died  June  o,  l8Gti.  Mr.  Mackee  was  a  man  of  great  ci 
scientiousivcst,  a  profound  scholar,  a  ckiae  Ibinker,  and 
an  uistnictor  with  rare  capabilities  for  im|ianing  knowl- 
edge. He  pobluhed  a  small  volume  entitled  A  Criliral 
tiumincKWH  !■/(*<  ()jBcTa<i/*flru<.  See  Wilson, /Vri». 
Hill.  Alniaaac,  1868,  p.  I  [7. 

MaclEellaT,  Anou^  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waa 
bom  in  Scotland  near  the  cloae  uf  the  iSth  century,  was 
ordained  to  the  charge  of  Carmunnock,  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  in  ISVi,  accepted  a  call  to  Pencaiiland  in  1814, 
was  moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1840,  and 
when  the  diarupiion  came  was  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  Free  Church.  On  leaving  his  counuy 
parish  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  for  some  yean 
exerciaed  a  sort  of  general  superintendence  over  the 
missionary  and  educational  interests  of  the  Church.  Tie 
waa  moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Ciiurch  ia 

,  Scotland  in  1852.     He  died  May  11, 1849.     See  Wilson, 

I  Prrib.  Hilt.  A  Imaaar,  1860,  p.  263. 

Maokeuzfa,  Cbatles  Frederick.  D.D.,  a  pivl- 

'  ate  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  of  the  nobleu 
characters  of  our  dav,  was  bom  at  Harms  Cottage,  IVe- 
bleahire,  Scotland,  April  10,  1825,  and  waa  cducali-d  at 
'  Cambridge  UnirerMly,  where  be  graduated  with  honor 
I  in  1848.  After  lecturing  for  a  time  at  his  alma  mater, 
I  he  deddeil  upon  the  minialiy,  and  was  ordained  by  ih« 
I  bishop  of  Ely,  and  labored  for  some  time  in  England  u 
,  a  pariah  minister.  In  l8M,bishopSelwyii,of\'ew  Zea- 
land, returned  to  England,  and  pleaded  earnestly  for 
more  laborers  in  the  miasionary  Held.  Mackeniie  fell 
persuailed  that  his  duty  lay  in  this  (Urection,  and  in  I8K> 
he  accepted  the  position  of  archdeacon  of  Natal,  and 
I  went  out  with  the  noted  Colenso.  His  leal  in  this  new 
I  fteld,  and  his  exemplary  fnety,  are  altesled  by  all  who 
knew  Mackenzie  at  this  time.  In  lf(59  lie  relumed  to 
I  England  to  propose  the  esfablisbment  of  other  miaiiions 
in  Africa.  Livingstone  had  jnst  preceded  him  on  avijit 
to  England,  and  personailv,  as  well  as  bv  the  puUira- 
lion  of  bis  booh  on  Centnl  Africa,  had'  awakened  an 
I  unprecedented  enthuftaam  lor  that  connlry.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  mission  on  the  ground  lately  exphirrd  liy 
Livingstone  had  jnst  been  determined  upon,  and  Mac- 
kenzie's anival  at  this  time  led  to  his  apjninlmenl  as 
the  head  ofit.  He  was  consetiuenlly  consecrated  tHi>li- 
op  Bl  Cape  Town  Jan.  1, 18UI ;  four  days  afler  he  sailct 
for  the  Zsmhrai,  and,  afler  some  necewaiy  exploration^ 
settled  forhia  work  at  a  village  named  Magomero.  Tbe 
climate,  which  in  his  former  work  he  had  withainod  to 
well,  here  soon  undetmined  his  health,  and  he  died 
I  Jan.  31, 18C:i.  "In  any  calling  Mackenzie  would  hare 
been  distinguished  forhia  fine  natural  qualities.  Hi) 
cheerfulness  gentleness,  and  simplicity,  supported  u 
they  were  by  manly  candor  and  enduring  Rrmnen  nf 
I  purpoae.  and  guided  by  an  innate  purity  and  bilrgrity 
I  that  shrank  from  the  fainlest  touch  of  wrong,  cnuld  m* 
j  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  worldly-minded. 
I  Dinsccraled  as  these  qualiiiw  were  to  the  servii'e  of  re- 
ligion, and  wanned  by  n  glowing  xeal  that  had  nothuie 
in  common  with  fanaticism,  they  assume  something  like 
heroic  proportions.  Nor  are  the  battles  he  fuiigbt,  the 
victories  he  won,  the  sacrificea  he  nude,  for  the  givat 
objects  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  the  aulTerings 
he  endured,  unworthy  of  a  record  anHHig  the  achirvt- 
menla  of  England's  illttstriona  sons."  The  Chiistian 
sfiiril  which  the  bishop  manifcsteil  towards  bis  ChriMian 
brethren  of  other  churches  ia  worthy  of  special  mention. 
He  laliorrd  in  concurrence  with  them  with  cntdialily 
d  good  will.     His  opposition  to  the  slave-trade  was 


chlcil.  ar 


SeeG 


'  n/Jlitli-ip  Madtnaif  (Camhr.  18^4. 8i-a);  Sptf 
alar  (Lnnil.>,Mareh  b,  1864,p.263 ;  Mrs.  Yonge,  riomrri 
mdFi'Umlfri  (Lond.1871, 12mo),  p.!8&  aq.  (J.  RW.) 
Uackeiwie,  Sir  George,  an  eminent  Scoteh  law- 
>-cr  and  politidan,  was  born  at  Dundee  iu  1636,  and  ns 
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educated  at  St.  Leonard's  College.  lie  deflerves  our  no- 
tice, first,  for  his  Rtrligio  Utoici^  or  a  shoti  Discttune 
upon  ffveral  Dicine  ami  Moral  Subject t  (1663) ;  his 
Moral  Easay  upon  Solitude  (1665) ;  and  his  Moral  Gal- 
lantry (1667);  and  also  on  account  of  his  unhappy  con- 
nection with  the  government  of  Charles  II  as  criminal 
pn«ccutor  in  the  memorable  days  of  the  Covenant.  By 
his  severity  in  this  fXHiition  he  earned  for  himself  the 
ugly  name  of  the  "  bluidy  Mackenzie ;"  nor,  we  fear,  can 
it  be  disproved — in  spite  of  his  liberal  antecedents — that 
he  became  a  willing  instrument  of  desiMtism.  He  has, 
however,  vrrittrn  a  defence  of  himsi^lf,  entitled  A  Vindi' 
cation  of  the  Governinent  of  Charles  11 ,  After  the  Rev- 
olution Sir  (xeorge  retire<l  to  Oxford.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don May  2, 1691.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  A  m, 
Auth,  ii,  1175,  where  many  references  are  to  be  found. 

Mackey,  Jamks  Lovk,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  26, 1820.  His 
early  educational  privileges  were  few,  but,  being  fond 
of  study « he  stniggled  hanl  to  qualify  himself  for  teach- 
ing. When  fourteen  years  old  he  opened  a  school 
in  his  father's  house;  Hubsei|uently  he  taught  public 
school  in  the  neighborhood,  attended  Hopewell  Acad- 
emy and  New  London  Academy,  Pa.,  and  taught  in  the 
latter.  He  entered  the  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
resolved  to  do  work  in  foreign  missions.  In  1849  he 
sailed  for  Corisco  IslaniL  In  April  of  1851  he  founded 
the  Evangasimba  Mission,  after  surmounting  many  ob- 
stacles. In  June  of  1865  he  retunied  to  reside  at  home, 
and  soon  after  became  principal  of  the  academy  at  New 
London,  Pa.  He  died  April  30, 1867.  Mr.  Mackey  was 
a  man  thoroughly  qualiticd  for  missionary  labors ;  his 
mental  training,  varied  and  accurate  information,  and 
scientitic  attainments,  prepared  him  for  the  great  work. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  IJist.  A  Int.,  1868,  p.  1 19. 

Maokie,  Josias,  one  of  the  earliest  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  came  to  America,  was  bom  in  Donegal 
(.V)untv,  Ireland.  The  vear  of  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try  is  uncertain,  but  the  first  notice  hitherto  found  of 
him  bears  date  June  22, 1692.  His  first  settlement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  on  the  Elizabeth  Kiver,ya.,  where 
in  all  probability  he  became  the  successor  of  Francis 
Mackemie,  the  first  regular  Presbyterian  minister  in 
America.  After  a  formal  oath  in  1692,  made  publicly, 
and  in  confirmation  of  his  belief  in  the  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion, as  allowed  in  the  case  of  Dissenters,  he  was 
licensed.  He  selected  three  diffi'rent  places  for  public 
worship,  many  miles  apart,  on  Elizabeth  River.  These 
were  in  the  Eastem  Branch,  in  Tanner's  Creek  precincts, 
and  in  the  Westem  Branch,  to  which  was  added,  in 
1696,  the  Soutbem  Branch.  Here,  with  the  care  of  a 
f:irm  and  a  store,  he  found  time  to  preach,  but  the  rec- 
ord of  his  labors  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered. — 
Sprague,  AnneUSf  iii,  5. 

Maokintosh,  Sir  Jamka,  one  of  the  ma<tt  cele- 
brated literary  characters  of  the  19th  century,  distin- 
guished alike  as  a  philosopher,  jurist,  statesman,  and 
historian  was  bom  at  Aldourie,  in  the  couutv  of  Inver- 
ness,  Scotland,  October  24,  1765.  His  early  iiistmc- 
tion  and  training  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  grandfather, 
a  man  of  great  excellence.  In  1783  he  entered  King's 
C4>llege,  Abenleen,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  celebrated  Ro))ert  Hall — a  happy 
as.<«fX!iation  which  told  upon  the  whole  career  of  Mack- 
intosh. He  himself  records  the  great  influence  which 
Hall's  society  and  conversation  had  on  his  mind.  Thev 
livetl  in  the  same  house,  were  constantly  together,  and 
led  each  other  into  controversies  on  the  most  abstruse 
points  of  theology  and  metaphysics.  By  their  fellow- 
students  they  were  reganled  as  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  the  university,  and  under  their  auspices  a  society  was 
formed  in  King*s  College,  which  was  commonlv  desig- 
nated "The  HaU  and  Mackintosh  Club."  In  178^t  he 
quitted  King's  College  as  M.A.,  and  remove<l  to  Edin- 
burgh. His  own  inclinations  were  to  the  bar;  family 
drcamstancefl)  however,  obliged  him  to  enter  upon  the 


study  of  medicine.  But  he  by  no  means  confined  himaelf 
to  his  professional  studies.  **He  mingled  freely  with 
the  intellectual  society  of  the  place ;  divided  his  studious 
hours  between  medicine,  metaphysics,  and  politics,  in- 
termingling with  each  excursions  into  its  lighter  litera- 
ture and  passing  or  past  controversies,  and  he  became  a 
pn>minent  speaker  in  the  medical,  physical,  and  specu- 
lative societies."  Three  years  had  been  thus  pleasantly 
spent  when  the  time  for  his  examination  came,  and, 
with  diploma  in  hand,  he  turned  southwards,  and  settled 
at  London.  It  was  a  season  of  great  political  excite- 
ment Vhen  Mackintosh  arrived  in  the  great  English 
metropolis,  and,  as  the  political  arena  was  much  more  to 
his  taste  and  inclination  than  walking  the  wards  of  a 
hospital,  he  impniveil  the  opimrtunity,  and  determined 
upon  a  strictly  literary  life.  He  supi)orted  himself  for 
a  while  by  writing  for  the  newspapers,  at  the  same 
time  engaged  m  philosophical  studies.  In  1791  he  finally 
published  his  Vindicia  (JaUii'^j  in  reply  to  Burke's 
Jiejlections  on  the  French  Revolution — a  work  which, 
though  contaiidng  juvenile  errors,  at  once  gave  him 
great  renown;  three  editions  were  sold  within  the  first 
year  of  it«  appearance  before  the  public.  **Iu  sober 
philosophic  thought,  sound  fetling,  and  common  sense, 
it  greatly  surpassed  the  splendid  philippic  agauist  which 
it  was  directed,  and  was  enthusiastically  lauded."  The 
leading  statesmen  of  England,  among  them  Fox,  Sher- 
idan, and  others,  sought  the  author's  acquaintance;  and 
when  the  '*  Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  l*eople'* 
was  formed,  he  was  appointed  secretary.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  he  turned  to  the  logal  profession  in 
1789,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795,  and  attained  high 
eminence  as  a  forensic  lawyer.  In  1799  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Iaiw  of  Nature  and  of  Natiom 
before  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  were  at- 
tended by  audiences  of  the  most  brilliant  description. 
Later  he  was  maile  recorder  of  Bombay,  and  in  1806 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  His  In- 
dian career  was  highly  creditable  to  his  cap<tcity  and 
honorable  to  his  character.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  entered  Parliament  as  Whig  member  for  Nairn  (1813). 
In  1818  he  accepted  the  profrasorahip  of  law  in  the 
college  of  Haileyburv',  continuing,  however,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country,  as  the 
representative  of  Knaresborongh  in  the  nation's  council. 
In  1822,  and  again  in  1823,  he  filled  the  honorable  posi- 
ticm  of  lord-rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In 
1828,  his  great  attainments  as  a  philosopher  were  ac- 
knowledgeil  by  his  selection  U)  complete  Dugald  Stew- 
art's unfinished  dimertation  on  the  "  Progress  of  Meta- 
physical, Ethical,  and  Political  Philasophy  since  the  Re- 
vival of  Letters  in  Europe"  for  the  Kncyclopufdia  hrit(m- 
nica.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (he  was  knighted  in  1803) 
at  once  set  to  work,  and  in  1830  completed  his  part  of  the 
task,  entitleil  Dissert,  on  the  Progrtss  of  Ethical  Philot' 
ophy  chiefly  during  the  ISth  and  19/A  Cei.tiiries,  Un- 
fortunately, however,  his  professional  and  other  duties, 
as  well  as  sickness,  had  prevented  him  fmm  treating 
the  sid)ject  as  carefully  and  completely  as  he  might 
have  desired,  and  so  far  curtailed  the  original  plan  that 
a  survey  of  political  philosophy  and  the  histor\'  of  the 
ethical  philosophy  of  the  Continent  were  left  unnoticed. 
But, ''  notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,"  says  our  dis- 
tinguished lite  countryman,  Alexander  H.  Everett  (A'. 
A  m.  Rerieic,  xxxv,  451),  *'  it  will  be  read  with  deep  in- 
terest bv  students  of  moral  science,  and  bv  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  higher  departments  of  intellectual  re- 
seanrh,  or  enjoy  the  beauties  of  elegant  language  ap- 
plied to  the  illustration  of '  divine  philoso|>hy.'  It  gives 
us,  on  an  important  branch  of  the  most  important  of 
the  sciences,  the  reflection  of  one  of  the  few  master- 
minds that  are  fitte<l  by  original  capacity  and  patient 
study  to  prol>e  it  to  the  bottom."  See  the  article  Eth- 
ics in  voL  iii,  p.  322  sq.    He  died  May  22. 1832. 

We  have  thus  far  sketched  the  life  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh somewhat  more  in  detail  than  the  limited  s|)ace 
of  our  Cyclojisudia  really  warrants,  in  order  to  enable 
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MR  Ksdera  fullv  to  appnciate  the  nimble  Kn-ins 
of  (his  muter-mind  in  the  dcpsrimcnt  of  pllill>^wI)hy, 
not  only  an  fu  u  they  were  exerted  directly,  but  ali» 
indirccily.  U  in  not  without  reuon  tbal  his  diitin- 
guithed  friend  Kobert  Hall  Nud  "that  if  l»r  JaiOM 
Harkintdah  had  enjoyed  leLiure.  and  lisd  exerted  him- 
aelf,  he  noiiM  have  ciimplelely  outdone  Jeffrey  au<) 


3,B  voliSvo]. 


ind  all  the  metaphviiical  writf 
(  Wortt  [Crcgory-a  edition,  New  York,  II 
iii,  80).     Neither  can  wc  ifAird  to  pua  ,     , 

man  whom  »  eminent  an  lutbiirity  m  HukII  (lliit. 
and  Crit.  Vieir  nftkt  Spnvbilire  PhSoiiphg  o/Kunipt 
U  Ike  I9lk  CaUvry  [S.  Y.  1M9,  tlvo].  p.  405 1  poinla  out 
u  ouc  of  the  moat  eminent  moratislt  of  nuT  day.  "  The 
ardor,  the  depth,  and  the  leunnij!.'' uyH  )li>rell,'-wiih 
which  be  combated  the  selfish  Hyulems,  and  |ileaded  for 
the  aulborily  and  sanctity  of  Ihr  moral  faculty  in  man, 
cnmribuled  perhaps  more  than  any  ninftlc  cause,  not  of 
a  rrli^uui  nature,  to  op|Kne  the  tiulil  advances  of  utili- 
tarianunn,  and  infuse  a  hcallhier  tone  into  the  mural 
princi|jleB  of  the  oinnlry.  Without  nipiirying  our  ad- 
herence to  his  peculiar  theory  re^> 
{y'a.  *■  thai  ennscimoe,  or  the  mural 
oripnal  part  of  our  constilutinn,  but 
malion,'  createil  at  a  later  period  of  life  by  the  eR^t  of  | 
the  aauciatioii  of  ideas  out  of  a  rariety  <^  dements  ex- 
isfinij;  in  the  mind"  (mmp.  A'.  A .  »fr.  xxxv,  4ol  j  alsn 
M-Co^h  lilailimt  a/lhr  Mind,  p.  iSa)],  wc  Kill  reRard 
his  ibouichls  and  i^Kculatinns  as  laliin);  eminently  tbc  I 
lytht  direction,  and  had  he  obtained  leisure  to  matnn  I 
his  views,  and  give  them  to  Ibe  world  in  his  own  fnrci-  i 
ble  and  f^wing  style,  it  is  the  Of>ininn  of  aome  best  ah]c  i 
to  judfco  upnn  the  aubject  (e.  g.  Robert  Hall  and  Dr. 
Chalmers)  tliat  he  woulil  have  placed  Ibe  whole  theory' 
of  morals  upon  a  higher  and  more  commandinfc  positioti 
than  it  had  ever  occupiMi  before  in  this  country  [  Kng.  | 
land  ]."  Bwiiles  this  work  on  Kliieal  PkOvoiiks  (re- 
pulili^hol  Phtlad.  1N31,  Svn),  Mackuitoah's  chief  met- 
aiihysical  writings  were  |mbli»hed  in  the  t'lKidiiirgi  Re- 
eiar,  to  wliirh  lie  frequently  contributed  (for  a  liM  ol 
them,  see  AllilHUic).  His  JJitrrllinienui  Il'uii'f,  includ- 
uif;  the  contributions  to  the  Kdiabarffk  Rtrifv,  were  puU- 
lisheil  in  llMe,  3  vols.  Mvo,  and  also  in  ■  sinKle  vohimr 
■|.  crown  fli-o.  .See  Urmairt  of  Ihr  Life  a/Ike  Si<fil 
Iloa.  Sir  Jama  ItarHHiiiih,  edited  bv  his  son.  Ruben 
James  Mackintosh,  Ksq.  (I8S&,  2  voUNvo);  EtIiiA.  Ber. 
I«3i  (Oct.)  1  Oril.  Qunrl.  Rer.  IWfi  (Nov.)  i  Xi'Hh  Am. 
Bee.  l«Si  (Oct.) ;  and  esjierially  the  very  elaborate  and 
able  article  in  Allibonc. /'iV'.  aJ'HrU.  urst  An.  Aaliori, 
ii,ilTd-ll88.     (J.II.W.) 

Maoklaurln,  John,  an  eminpnt  Scotch  divine, 
was  bnm  in  October,  16%),  at  Glcndaruel,  Argylenhire, 
where  liis  father  was  then  pastor.  John  was  uufuriu- 
naltly  early  made  an  ur|ihaii,  and  he  was  taken  in  care 
by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Darid  Mai'klaurin.  who  educated 
John  for  the  miniBtty.  first  at  ClasBow,  and  later  at  l#y- 
den.  Holland.  In  1717  he  was  licensed  by  the  I'resby- 
tcry  of  Uumliarton,  and  two  years  after  was  appuiulcd 
ministiT  at  Ui»»,  on  the  west  bank  of  Ixch  Ijimiind. 
In  17^  he  wan  iiromoted  to  a  mort:  re«|>nn»ible  rliante, 
the  north-west  parish  of  (ila^^w.  Here  he  died,  Sept. 
8,  ITM,  "deeply  iveretled  by  a  numiirous  ami  attached 
eonereifation.  as  well  as  by  the  Rcnera]  community  of 
Christian*  in  Uriiain."  His  sermons  and  i-mayt,  many 
«f  which  have  been  published,  have  recoiviil  llie  IurIi- 
eat  cnrontemtaliiHiii,  and  are  even  in  our  day  in  gccneral 
ftvor  with  tlwclertcy  of  Great  Ilritoin.  The  m<iKt  val- 
oaUc  are  Ah  Ktuig  ™  th^  I'mi-hfirt  rrliiiin;/  la  lie 
Uemah,  ami  three  Smumi  (tlillnb.  1773.  Hvo).  laid  lo 
haw  been  the  germ  of  llie  larse  and  valuable  worii  of 
bishop  ilunl  On  Pnipheiy  ,■  Pivjuilini  n^iinsf  tie  (lot- 
pell  KUl  hi*  »ermoBii  Oh  the  Siiu  of  Men  Bat  ciiirffmUt 
la  GmL  and  {llon/im/  in  lii-  Crau  ofChriil.  all  contained 
in  bis  Serimiu  ami  Kftafft.  published  by  the  Itrv.  John 
Gillies  (M  ed.  Ijmdon.  i,,i,  l^nio'),  where  may  also  be 
lbi.iiii  ui  account  of  the  life  of  .John  Macklaiirin. 
Jamicsun,  Cgdvpadia   of  Rdigioai  hioifrapkt/,  s. 
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Brown,  TntrodadOfy  Ejaay  in  Worig  of  AtadJattrim 
(18*4). 

Uacklin,  A].EXAM>KR,D,D.,aFresbyterian  divine. 
was  bora  in  lambeg  Parish.  Uown  County,  IrelaiHl 
Jan.  la,  1KU8.  After  receiving  a  good  ocailemical  train- 
infc,  be  graduated  at  Belfast  (^Ue)^  Ireland,'  sludicil 
theology  io  Hill  Hall  School.  Belfast,  under  Dr.  John 
KUIgar;  ffas  licensed  by  Iklfast  I'resbylery  in  IKtO,  anil 
ordained  in  1M31.  During  this  same  year  he  etnigntnl 
lo  America,  and  in  IH3i  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Pm- 
bytcrian  Church  in.  Clinton,  N.  J. ;  in  1B35  he  accepinl 
s'call  to  the  Scotch  Presliyterian  Church,  Fhiladelpliic, 
where  he  labored  with  great  succeas  until  near  his  death, 
luly  6, 1R59.  Dr.  Macklin  wo*  a  man  of  quick  appre- 
hension and  sound  judgment,  and  of  noble  and  gcneioui 
iminilseo.  He  wrote  a  Trlbule  lo  Ibe  itemory  of  A  rehi- 
biild  Rtiberlion,  fjg.,  a  ruling  elder,  which  was  published 
in  ■  pamphlet  in  I8a9.  See  Wils<m,  Pretb.  Hot.  Altia- 
nuc,  lOtil,  p.  96. 

Maoknisbt,  Jami»,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  di- 
vine, was  bum  in  Ayrshire  in  I7:>1.  He  studied  in  the 
University  of  Glasgiiw,  but,  hke  many  of  the  I'resliyli:- 
rian  divine*  both  of  his  own  country  and  of  England, 
went  abroad,  and  dnished  his  atudies  at  Leyden.  On 
his  return  he  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Scotch  Church 
I  (in  1753)  as  pastor  of  Maybule,  in  AjTshire.  Ilent  be 
spent  uxteen  years,  during  which  time  he  prepared  three 
works:  A  lltirmony  oflheCoipeli  (Lnnd.  175A,  2  vols. 
4tu),  with  copious  itlustrations,  being,  in  fact,  a  life  of 
'Christ,  embracing  everything  which  the  evangcliiu 
jliave  relaledciHiceraing  himi  — J  nnc  TraneUilian -f 
tht  Kpitllf4  (pubtistwd  in  179a  in  4  vols.  4lo,  and  later 
in  6  vols.  Svu);— and  Truth  of  Go^l  Uitory  (17li3, 
4tu).  lliese  works  were  favorably  received,  and  arr  la 
this  day  highly  esteemed.  The  Ifarmotig  has  been  re- 
peatedly printed,  and  lo  the  later  editions  there  ut 
added  several  dissertations  on  curious  point*  in  the  his- 
tury  or  antiquities  of  the  Jews.  The  theology  nf  them 
is  what  is  called  moderately  orthodox.  Fur  Iheoc  hU 
valuable  scr^'ices  to  sacred  literature  Dr.  Macknight  rr- 
ceived  the  rewards  in  the  power  of  the  Presbneiiau 
Churchtogive.  The  df^tmofD.D.wasconfernd  npoo 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1 769  he  wu 
removed  fhim  Maybcile  lo  the  more  desirable  parish  «t 
Jeillmrgb,  and  in  1772  he  became  one  of  tbe  ministen 
at  Ediidm^h.  Here  be  continued  for  the  lemaiudrr  of 
his  life,  uselul  in  tbe  ministry  and  an  onuunent  of  tbe 
(^Imrch.  He  ilicd  .Ian.  13,  IWO.  Of  Dr.  Macknighi's 
translation  of  the  epistles,  nnii'ersally  regarded  a*  his 
b(*t  proiluction,  Home  says  that  it  is  "■  work  of  thco- 
luf^cal  labor  nut  often  paralleled.  If  we  caiimt  always 
coincide  with  tbe  author  in  opinion,  we  can  iJwayii 
praise  his  diligence,  his  learning,  ai>d  his  piety — quali- 
ties which  confer  no  trilling  rank  on  any  scriptural  in- 
terpreter or  commentator."  Dr.W.  L,  Aleumder,  faov- 
ever,  ia  not  quite  so  commendatoiy  of  Dr.  Hacknigbl'i 
scholanhip :  "  This  work,  which  was  tbc  result  of  Ihittr 
years'  labor,  soon  obtained  and  long  kept  a  high  rrpn- 
iatiim.  Oflale  years  it  has  perh^w  sunk  Into  unmerit- 
ed ne^ect,  for  there  is  much  ia  it  well  deserving  the  ai- 
tenlioD  of  the  Riblical  student.  Its  greatest  defect*  air 
traceable  to  two  causes — the  author'*  imperfect  knowl- 
eilgeoflhe  original  languages  of  the  Kbie,  and  Ihewasi 
uTHxed  hemciieutieal  priniijiles.  In  tracing  ouLhon- 
cver,  the  omnectiim  of  a  paasage,  especially  of  an  argu- 
menlative  kind,  he  often  shows  great  ability."  See 
I^fe,  bv  his  son.  prefixed  lo  the  Epulln  (in  the  ediltooa 
■ificc  mm ;  Kitto,  BM.  Cyehp.  i.  T. ;  Emgluh  Cfeiap. 

Maclaine,  AttciiiiiAi.i>,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine,  wa9 
Ixini  at  Mniiaghan,  Ireland,  in  17ii.  He  was  eduated 
at  the  I'niverwty  of  Glasgow,  was  minlBter  of  the  Enp- 
:  lish  Church  at  the  Hague  fhim  1745-M,  and  BflemarA^ 
jscllledat  Bath,  in  England.  He  died  at  Bath,  Nov.  !.S 
1X04.  He  published  a  Sermcn  (17G2,  dvo).  i>r/cn  m 
\  Saame  Jenyni  (177S,  l2mo),  in  deftocc  of  Cbriatlaaitfi 
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and  a  rery  imperfect  tranalatiou  of  Mosheim^s  JScdetiat^ 
deal  HiUory, 

Maclay.  Archibald,  D.D^  or,  as  he  was  familiarly 
known  by  Christians  of  all  denominations, "  Father  Ma-  I 
clay,"  a  noted  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  Killeam, 
Scotland,  May  14, 1778,  and  in  1802  entered  the  minis- 
try at  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeshire.     In  1804  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  missionary  to  the  East  Indieti,  but  the  government 
objected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home.     By  ad- 
vice of  his  friends  he  quitted  his  native  land,  and  in  j 
1805  emigrated  to  this  country.    Immediately  after  his  | 
arrival  he  c<»mmenced  to  preach,  and  built  up  a  Church  | 
in  Rose  Street,  New  York.     Hitherto  his  connection  | 
was  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  but  in 
1808  he  united  with  the  Baptixts,  and,  most  of  bis  con- 
gregation foU(»wing  his  example,  a  new  Church  was  or^ 
Ionized,  known  as  the  ^  Mulberry  Street  Church"  (now 
the  Tabernacle,  Second  Avenue  Church),  where  he  re- 
mained until  1837.     He  then  resigned  to  become  agent 
of  the  "  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society**  just  or- 
ganized, and  served  this  body  to  great  advantage  until 
1850,  when  he  was  called  within  the  domain  of  his  own 
denomination  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Cone  as  the  second  ' 
president  of  the  "American  Bible  Union."     In  this  ca-  \ 
pacit y  he  made  an  official  tour  of  England,  presenting  , 
the  claims  of  the  Bible  Union  and  collecting  funds  for 
the  revision  of  the  Bible,  in  which  work  that  society  is 
now  engaged.     In  this  mission  he  was  very  successful,  ! 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  his  fame  as  an  eminent  Baptist  di-  ' 
vine.    One  of  the  addresses  made  while  abroad  was  tran»- 
lated  into  several  languages,  and  circulated  in  more  than 
100,000  copies.     On  his  return  to  this  country  he  made 
a  similar  tour  South,  and  with  his  usual  success.     In 
1856  he  resigned  his  presidency  of  the  Bible  Union  on 
account  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Bible  Union  were  conducted.    He 
continued  to  preach,  and  labored  for  his  Master  till  | 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  May  2,  1860.     Dr. 
Maclay  enj<»yed  the  respect  of  his  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry, and  the  affection  of  all  Christian  people  who  knew 
him.     "  He  was  surpassed  by  no  man  in  zeal,  friendli- 
ness, and  good  sense.    He  was  a  safe  counsellitr,  a  cheery, 
hearty,  healthy  soul,  as  incapable  of  cant  as  of  frivolity. 
It  was  evident  to  all  who  approached  him  that  he  was 
a  man  as  well  as  a  clergyman.     He  retained  to  the  last 
that  strong,  homely,  Scottish  common-sense  which  ren- 
ders the  s(»ns  of  old  Scotia  indomitable  and  victorions 
all  over  the  world.     A  man  of  more  absolute  and  im- 
movable honesty  never  breathed."    (J.  H.  W.) 

Maclean,  Akchibald,  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  May  1,  1733  (O.  S.),  at  East  Kilbride,  in  | 
Lanarkshire.  He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  J 
Baptist  Church  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  founder  (»f  the  ! 
liaptist  congregations  in  Scotland.  He  dio<l  in  Edin-  I 
burgh  Dec  12,  1812.  Mr.  Maclean  published  Pany-  \ 
phrase  and  Commentary  an  the  EpistU  to  the  Hebrews  \ 
(Edinb.  1811-17, 2  vols.  12mo;  LomL  1819, 2  vohi.  12mo:  I 
Aberdeen,  1847,  2  vols.  12mo).  A  collective  edition  of  | 
Maclean*8  works,  including  the  above  work,  sermons, ; 
etc.,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Rev.W. 
Jones,  was  published  (Lontt  1823,  6  vols.  8vo;  voL  vii, 
1852,  18mo;  Edinb.  6  vols.  Timo).  —  Kitto,  Cydop,  of 
BibL  Lit.  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Am, 
A  uthort,  s.  V. 

Maclennan,  Jambs,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  a  native  of  Scotland,  came  to 
the  United  States  m  early  manhood,  furnished  with  a 
l^ood  classical  educati<»n.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  IxMom  of  the  Establishe<l  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
/ully  believed  all  its  doctrines,  but,  owing  to  his  Calvin- 
istic  views,  had  given  himself  no  personal  cr>nccrn  about 
Ills  salvatitm.  He  was,  however,  awakened  and  con- 
verted during  a  revival  of  religion  in  Pontotoc,  Miss., 
joined  the  Methodists,  and,  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  to  I 
preach  the  Go8|iel,  entered  the  Mississippi  Conftrence 
Dec  3, 1840.    He  took  position  at  once  in  the  Confer-  j 
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ence  on  account  of  his  educational  advantages.  His 
drst  appointment  was  Jackson  Station,  then  he  preached 
ui  Lake  Washington  country,  on  the  Mississippi  liiver, 
and  in  1849  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Conference. 
For  several  years  following  he  located;  from  1863  to 
1867  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Granville  District, 
and  ui  1865  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference held  in  New  Orleans  in  1866.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1870,  he  was  supernumerary  on  the  Lake 
Lee  and  Leota  Cin'^uit.  "Brother  Maclennan  was  a 
man  of  strong  character,  ...  a  simple-hearted  Chris- 
tian, dearly  loved  the  Church  of  his  choice,  and  literally 
laid  his  life  a  *  living  sacrifice  upon  her  altars.'" — MtH- 
uU$  of  the  M,  E,  Church  South,  1870. 

Macmillanltes.  See  Scotland,  Beformed 
Presbytkriax  Ciiukch  in. 

Macneile,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine  of  note, 
was  bom  in  1793,  at  Ballycastle,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, Ireland;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  received  both  the  degree  of  AJtt.  and  D.D. ; 
also  the  appointment  of  canon  of  Chester.  In  1822  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Magee,  late  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  whose  family  he  had  been  tutor.  After 
preaching  for  some  years  in  London,  where  he  attracted 
large  congregations,  chiefly  at  Charlotte-Street  Chapel, 
Fitzniy  Square,  he  became  successively  incumbent  of 
St,  Jude's,  Liverpool,  and  of  St.  Paul's,  I*rince's  Park, 
near  liverpooL  In  1868  he  was  made  dean  of  Kipon. 
He  died  in  1872.  He  published  The  Church  and  the 
ChurcheSj  or  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ  miUtimt  here 
on  Earth  (1847,  8vo): — Lectures  on  the  Church  ofEwjh 
land  (12mo) : — Lectures  on  the  Prophex^s  of  the  Jews 
(1842, 12mo) : — lAciures  on  the  Sympathies,  etc,  q/*  our 
Saviou^  ^Xioko) : — Jjetters  on  Secedmg  from  the  Church 
(12mo) : — Sennans  on  the  Second  A  dvent  (12mo) : — 
Serenteen  Sermons  (12mo).  He  also  published  sev- 
eral separate  termons^  addresses,  and  oontioversial 
pamphletSi 

Macon,  Councils  op  (Concilium  Afatisconense), 
Ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  in  this  city  of  Bur- 
gundy in  584  and  585.  At  the  former  there  were  enact- 
ments to  regulate  the  clerical  dress,  and  forbidding  Jews 
**  to  appear  in  the  streets  from  Maunday  Thursday  until 
Easter  Monday;**  at  the  latter,  over  which  Priscus,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  presided,  enactments  were  passed — me- 
morial in  the  history  of  the  Church — on  the  conduct  of 
the  laity  towards  the  clergy.  Among  other  things,  it 
was  required  that  whenever  one  of  the  laity  met  one  of 
the  clergy  in  the  public  streets,  the  former  should  make 
a  lowly  and  reverent  bow ;  if  both  parties  are  on  horse- 
back, then  the  layman  should  take  off  his  hat ;  but  if  the 
layman  he  on  horseback  and  the  clergy  on  foot,  the  for- 
mer is  to  dismount  and  make  his  obeisance.  See  Riddle, 
Hist,  of  Papacy,  i,  240 ;  I^andon,  Afan,  oft^ouncHs^  i,  886-9. 

Macrobina,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  flonrished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  4th  centnry.  He  was  a  preacher  in 
the  Church  in  Africa  after  Gcnnadius  became  entangled 
in  the  Donatist  heres>%  and  as  a  Donatist  bishop  secretly 
labored  at  Rome  at  one  time.  Before  his  separation 
firom  the  orthodox  he  composed  a  discourse,  A  d  confes- 
sores  et  rirgiws,  in  which  he  insisted  principally  upon 
the  beauty  and  the  sanctity  of  chastity.  After  his  union 
with  the  Donatists  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  laitv  of 
Carthage,  De  Passione  Maximiam  et  Isnaci  DonaliS' 
tarum  (published  by  Mabillon,  Analecta  [Paris,  1675], 
iv,  119,  and  Opfatus  [Paris,  1700,  Amst.  1701,  Antwer|), 
1702]). — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Generale,  xxxii,  607. 

Ma'cron  (Mac/owv,  i.  e.  lon^-head;  Vulg.  Macer\ 
the  surname  of  Ptolemseus  or  Ptolemee,  the  son  of  Dory- 
menes  (1  Mace  iii,  38),  and  governor  of  Cyprus  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (2  Mace  x,  12). 

Macordy,  Elihha,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Carli^e,  Pa.,  Oct.  15, 1763 ;  was  educated  at  the 
Academy  of  Caimonsburg,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Ohio  about  1799.  His  first  labors  were  as  a 
missionary  in  the  regions  bordering  on  Lake  Erie.    In 
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janc,  1800,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
united  congregations  of  Cross  Roads  and  Three  Springs. 
During  this  connection  he  had  an  important  agency 
in  the  revival  i^  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  formed  the  "  Western  Miss.  Society."  In 
1828  he  went  on  a  mission  to  Maumee,  and  on  his  return 
was  obliged,  from  ill  health,  to  resign  his  charge  of  the 
church  of  Three  Springs,  and  to  confine  himself  to  that 
of  Ooss  Koads.  He  died  July  22, 1845.  See  Sprague, 
j4mui/!9,  iv,  241. 

Macwhorter,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  bom  in  Newcastle  County,  DeUware,  July  15, 
1784 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  in  1757 ; 
settled  near  Newark  in  1759;  was  employed  as  a  mis- 
tdonary  to  North  Carolina  in  1764-6;  was  chaplain  to 
Knox*s  Brigade  in  1778 ;  settled  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in 
1779,  but  removed  in  1780  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he 
preached  until  his  death,  July  20. 1807.  In  1788  he  was 
prominent  in  settling  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  form- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Yale  College  in 
1776.     See  Sprague,  .4  rmalSf  iii,  208  sq. 

Mad.    See  Madness. 

Madagascar,  an  island  situated  to  the  south-east 
of  the  African  continent, in  lat.  IP 57'— 25°  38'  S.,  and 
longitude  about  43° — 51°;  length,  1030  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  850  miles;  area  estimated  at  240,000  square 
miles,  therefore  covering  a  territory*  lai^;er  than  the  Brit- 
ish Inles,  contains  a  population  of  nearly  five  millions. 

JIutory  up  to  the  Introduction  of  Chrwtianily. — The 
early  history  of  this  interesting  inland  is  involved  in  the 
deepest  mystery.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  generally  considered  as  an 
appendage  to  the  main  land,  and  was  probably  discovered 
bv  the  Phoenicians.  As  an  island,  we  find  it  first  men- 
tioned  by  Marco  Polo,  in  the  13th  century,  as  Maga$car 
or  Afadaifftiscar ;  but  its  discoverer  is  now  admitted  to 
have  been  the  Portuguese  Antao  Gon<^ves,  who  named 
it  fsUi  de  San  Louren^o,  The  unhealthy  climate  made 
the  stay  of  Europeans  for  a  long  time  impossible.  In 
1774.  Europeans  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  at  An- 
tongil  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island ;  it  was 
mainly  composed  of  Frejichmen ;  but,  failing  to  receive 
encouragement  and  assistance  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  settlement  proved  a  failure.  With  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  (1818)  skilful  mechanics  and  tradesmen 
entered  Madagascar,  and  to-day  the  island  contains,  in 
spite  of  its  unhealthfulness  of  climate,  quite  a  number  of 
Europeans. 

The  natives  consist  of  many  tribes,  of  which  the  ffovas 
inhabit  the  centre  and  northern  portion  of  the  island, 
and  are  at  present  so  powerful  as  to  hold  in  subjection 
most  of  the  others.  The  features  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  section  present  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders ;  thev  are  evidentlv  of  different 
extraction  from  the  other  and  darker  tribes,  whose  feat- 
ures are  wholly  African.  The  men  are  generally  well  made, 
having  finely-proportioned  limbs,  and  usually  present  a 
high  type  of  physiological  development.  The  women 
are  well  formed  and  active,  but  by  no  means  so  prepos- 
sessing in  feature  as  the  other  sex.  The  complexion 
of  the  Ilovas  is  a  ruddy  brown  or  tawny  color,  while 
that  of  the  other  tribes  is  much  darker.  Another  and 
ver>'  peculiar  distinction  is  the  long,  straight  hair  of  the 
former  as  compared  to  the  woolly  growth  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  principal  article  of  dress  in  use  among  the 
Hovas  is  the  lamba.  a  garment  ver>'  similar  to  the  Ro- 
man toga,  and  made  of  cotton  or  linen  materials. 

The  religion  of  these  natives,  not  converts  to  Christ  ian- 
itv.  isHtrictlv  heathen.  Mohammedanism  never  made  its 
way  to  them,  and  has  no  converts  among  them.  Aside 
from  Christianity,  they  have  no  accurate  conception 
of  God.  The  Supreme  Being  they  style  Fragrant  Princf, 
*' Their  ideas  of  a  future  state,  and,  indeed,  their  whole 
rdip;iou8  system,  is  indefinite,  discordant,  and  puerile ;  it 
is  a  compound  of  heterogeneous  elements,  borrowed  in 


ptrt  from  the  superstitious  fears  and  practices  of  Africa, 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Egj'ptians,  and  the  prevalent 
idolatrous  systems  of  India,  blended  with  the  uaages  of 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  There  are  no  public  temples 
in  honor  of  any  divinity,  nor  any  order  of  men  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  priesthood,  but  the  keeper  of  idols 
receives  the  offerings  of  the  people,  presents  their  re- 
quests, and  pretends  to  give  the  response  of  the  god. 
They  worship  also  at  the  grave  or  the  tomb  of  their  an- 
cestors" (Newcomb,  p.  521).  They  practice  cin'umcis- 
ion,  have  the  division  of  weeks  into  seven  days,  abstain 
from  swine's  flesh,  and  follow  other  Jewish  practices. 
Marriage  is  general,  but  polygamy  prevails,  and  conju- 
gal fidelity  scarcely  exists  among  the  non-Christianized. 

Introduction  of  Ckristiafiitjf, — In  1816,  Radama,  the 
king  of  the  Hovas,  virtually  even  then  the  prince  of  all 
Madagascar,  entered  into  diplomatic  and  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  English.  Only  two  years  later— in 
1818 — Protestant  missionaries  set  out  for  it,  and  ulti- 
mately this  African  ble  became  ^  one  of  the  countries 
where  the  rapid  and  easy  triumph  of  Christianity  equals 
the  most  brilliant  episodes  in  the  history  of  Christian 
propagandbm,"  and  a  lasting  rebuke  to  those  Roman 
Catholics  who  have  dared  to  pronounce  Protestant  mis- 
sions ti  failure.  The  first  Protestant  missionaries  were 
sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society;  and  their 
mission,  from  the  beginning,  was  very  successfuL  The 
whole  Bible  was  circulated  in  the  native  language; 
about  one  hundred  schools  were  established,  and  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  persons  received  Christian  in- 
struction. Suddenly,  however,  Radama  died  (July  27, 
1828),  and  was  succeeded  by  Ranavala  Manjaka,  a  wom- 
an of  great  cruelty,  and  inimical  to  Europeans.  With 
her  accession  to  the  throne  of  Madagasi'ar  opened  a  ficr>' 
ordeal  of  persecution,  lasting  for  nearly  thirty  yearv. 
Europeans  were  banished  from  the  isle ;  the  public  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  was  forbidden;  churches  and 
schools  were  closed,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
churches  were  persecuted  to  death.  The  conduct  of  the 
converts  was  most  exemplary ;  by  their  constancy,  and 
many  by  their  death,  they  refuted  the  slanders  of  Ro- 
manists that  the  converts  of  the  Protestant  misaaon 
churohes  consist,  for  a  large  part,  of  men  who  seek  to 
obtain  a  lucrative  pot^ition.  In  1862  queen  Ranavala 
Manjaka  died,  and  her  son  was  proclaimed  king  under 
the  title  of  Radama  II.  With  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Madagascar  the  period  of  religious  toleration  recom- 
menced, and,  although  for  a  moment  the  assassiiuitiun 
of  the  king  (in  1863;  he  was  strangled,  and  his  own  wife 
selected  as  his  successor,  the  goveniment  having  been 
modified  into  a  constitutional  form)  spread  alarm  among 
the  ("hristians,  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Society 
resumed  their  labors,  and  they  were  agreeably  surprised 
in  seeing  that,  in  spite  of  all  persecution,  the  Christian 
congregations  had  maintained  themselves.  In  18G7,  the 
erection  of  four  memorial  churches  on  places  where  the 
first  martyrs  of  Christianity  fella  prey  to  heathen  super- 
stitions of  Madagascar  was  projected;  three  of  these 
have  already  been  completed,  and  the  fourth  is  in  prog- 
ress. (See  Christum  A  drocate,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  I>ec.  2, 
1 87 1 .)  But  the  greatest  triumph  the  Gospel  achieved  in 
Madagast^ar  in  1869  was  when  the  now  reigning  queen. 
Ranavala  II  (she  succeeded  to  the  throne  April  1, 18C8), 
and,  with  her,  a  majority  of  the  natives,  threw  away 
their  idols,  and  embraced  Christianity  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ancient  Britons  did  many  centuries  ago. 
See  the  Missionary  A  dvocatt  (N.  Y.,  Feb.  16, 1870). 

Among  those  particularly  worthy  of  praise,  for  arr- 
vioes  rendered  in  the  missionary  efforts  m  Madagascar, 
iH  the  Rev.  William  Ellis  (died  in  July,  1872).  By  yc  are 
of  missionary  labors  performed  in  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands he  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
missionary  work ;  and  when,  by  the  death  of  Ranavala 
Manjaka,  Madagascar  seemed  again  open  to  the  Europe- 
ans, he  was  selected  by  the  lAmdtm  Missionary  Soeiefy  to 
visit  the  countr)',  in  company  with  Mr.  CamertHi,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  thini^  with  a 
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View  to  resuming  missionary  labor.  The  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Kills  conducted  the  most  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  the  government  of  Madagascar,  so  as  to  se- 
cure an  entrance  for  the  Christian  teachers  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  influence  he  exerted  in  high  places,  arc  well 
known  to  all  persons  act|uaintcd  with  modem  mission- 
ary enterprise.  On  three  occasions  he  visited  Mada- 
gascar, always  on  important  missions,  and  always  with 
signal  success.  He  went  before,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  those  who  have  gone  in  and  occupied  the  Oeld.  On 
each  occasion  of  his  return  to  England  he  had  marvel- 
lous things  to  tell  of  Madagascar  and  the  prospecta  that 


of  islands  sometimes  called  **  the  Northern  Canaries,** 
which  were  discovered  in  1419.  The  coasts  of  Madeira 
are  steep  and  precipitous,  rising  from  200  to  2000  feet 
above  sea-level,  comprising  few  bays  or  landing-places, 
and  deeply  cut  at  intervals  by  narrow  gorges,  which 
give  to  the  circumference  the  appearance  of  having  been 
crimped.  From  the  shore  the  land  rises  quickly  to  c 
height  of  5000  feet;  its  highest  point,  the  IHco  Kulvo, 
is  6050  feet  high.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  slight 
earthquakes  occasionally  occur.  The  lower  portions  of 
the  island  abound  in  tn>pical  plants,  as  the  date-palm, 
plantain,  sweet  pr>tato,  Indian  com,  coffee,  sugar-cane. 


were  o|>ening  for  the  Church  of  (rod  there.  His  Afar-  \  pomegranate,  and  lig.  The  fmit«  and  grains  of  Europe 
tyr  Church  of  Madaydscar^  Madagiucitr  Rannted  (Lan-  '  are  somewhat  cultivated,  but  the  country  has  until  late- 
'  don,  18G7, 8vo),  and  Three  Visits  to  Madagtucar^  give  a  |  ly  been  mainly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
histi>r>'  of  that  roission-tield  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  |  and  sugar-cane.  Funchal,  with  a  population  of  25,000, 
desired  (compare,  however,  Westminster  Rer,  April,  1867,  >  is  both  the  capital  and  port  of  the  island.  The  climate 
p.  249).  It  was  he,  too,  who  completed  and  revised  the  !  is  remarkable  for  iu  constancy.  There  is  only  10^  dif- 
taranslation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Malagasy  lan-  :  ference  between  the  tem()eratures  of  summer  and  winter, 
guage.  I  the  thermometer  in  Funchal  showing  an  average  of  74° 

The  number  of  Cimstians  in  M^dsflra^car  is  now  es-  <  in  summer  and  of  64^  in  winter.  At  the  coldest  season 
limatcd  at  more  than  825,000.  In  1888,  the  English  I  the  temperature  is  rarely  less  than  60^,  while  in  summer 
mittsionaries  ( EpiMoopalians,  Methodistis  and  Friends),  '  it  seldom  rises  above  78^;  but  sometimes  a  waft  of  the 
who  have  their  head-quarters  at  the  adjoining  island  of  leste,  or  east  wind,  raises  it  to  90°.  The  natives  of  Ma- 
lilauritius  (an  English  |)ossession),  had  in  operation  924  deira  are  of  a  mixed  race,  principally  of  Portuguese, 
schools,  attended  by  93,388  pupils.  The  Roman  Cath-  Moorish,  and  negro  bloo<L  **  They  are  meagre,  sallow, 
olics  have,  since  1861,  missionaries  (Jesuits)  in  the  isl-  and  short-lived,  which  is  attributed  to  their  want  of 
and,  but  they  are  mainly  at  the  capital, Tamatave,  and  wholesome  food  [the  poorer  classes  chiefly  subsist  on 
vicinity,  and  in  the  French  possessions,  the  adjoining  the  eddoc-root,  sweet  potatoes,  and  chestnuta],  a  life  of 
idland  of  Reunion.  See,  besides  the  works  of  Ellis,  al-  dmdger}',  and  a  total  disregard  of  cleanliness.*' 
ready  mentioned,  M'Leod,  Madagascar  and  its  People  The  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch  is  the  established  re- 
(London,  1865) ;  Oliver,  Madagasctir  and  the  Malngasi  ligion  of  Madeira,  and  until  recently  none  other  was 
(London,  1866);  J.  Sibree,  Madagascar  and  its  People  tolerated.  In  1839,  Dr.  Kalley,  a  physician,  began  to 
(Ix>ndon.  1870);  Chambers's  ^V^^'/'**)^^**  ^cwcomb^r^y-  disseminate  Protestant  doctrines,  and  ultimately  the 
dtip.o/'Missiotutf».v,;  A'cKa^./^.  1867,  p.212;  Gmnde-  Scotch  Church  took  up  the  work  most  successfully  be- 
mann.  Missions- A  tlas.  No.  17 ;  iV.  Y,  Methodist,  1867 ;  X.  gan  by  Dr.  Kalley.  The  spirit  of  persecution,  so  general 
Y.  Christian  IfUelligencer,  July  1 1, 1872.  in  Romish  countries,  was  not  wanting  here,  and  there  was 

Ma'dai  (Heb.  Madag\  ■•T73,  Sept.  Mo^oc,  Gen.  x,  2,  gre*t  opposition  to  Protestantism.  The  first  missionary 
a  Mkpe  [q.  v. ],  as  elsewhere  rendered),  the  third  son  of  ^  '*»«  »«^<^  ^•^  ^*»«  *^^'-  ^^'-  "ewitson,  who  arrived 
Japhet  ((Jen.  x,  2),  from  whom  the  M«les,  etc,  are  sup-  ^^^  ^^  ^**^»  *>"'  f«f  *  !*>"*?  ^»™e  *^«  opposition  of  the 
posed  to  have  descended.  RC  post  2514.  See  Eth-  R<»vernment  was  so  severe  that  he  was  t»bliged  to  con- 
KOLOGY.  ^"®  ^^  labors  mainly  to  Dr.  Kalley*s  converts.     So  un- 

lUTo^oM  iyra«^i««  •»  An»i:».«  ,i:..:»«  ...—  iwv— .     comfortable  were  natives  who  chose  the  Protestant  com- 

jnaaao,  jnartln,  an  Anglican  divine,  was  bom  near  *!...•    ,oj^  t^*/^   r.i       i  a*    n>  •  -j  j 

Hert/ord,  England,  in  1726.     He  first  studied  Uw,  but  ™"T  '  1^11*"/^^"*  ^  ""^  '*"'"  ^f  forTnnidad 

finally  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  for  a  numl>er  of  f^"**  ^"^  ^?*  ^/"^f*  ^^^^     ^^  P"^!!!-^*'*  Protpstanta 

vears*  chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hiwpiul,  London.     He  died  5.^*  Tl  *  ^""^^  "^''u  ^*  ?"""^';    ^^^  "i  ^."^*"*' 

in  1790.     Mr.Madan  gained  great  notoriety  by  a  work  ^^^^  '^^J*~  ?'?»«'  P^"^.  "^  worship,  including  a 

which  he  published  in  1780,  entitle*!  Thelypihora,  a  trea-  ^^f  »>y^"»n  ^""=^*"  connection  with  the  Free  Church 

d»  on  female  ruin,  in  which  he  stoutly  advocated  the  of  Scotland.    The  educationtl  institutions  comprise  the 

practice  of  polygamy.    The  pamphlets 'which  his  work  ^^T^o^  iv^*'.  •«dLancastenan  and  government 

elicited  he  replied  ti  in  a  nimbTr  of  tract*.    Madan's  «***«^.    ^  ^i*^*^  /{l*^^?''  %^  ^^""111    nf^' 

object  in  advocating  polygamy  was  the  removal  of  se-  ^^  •*.  ^^?!"^'!f'  ^  /«*e/^/«(fc»ra  (h  uttg.  1864) ;  Cham- 

duction.     He  was  quite'a  pulpit  orator;  several  of  hU  ^^^'^  ^''^^^Z'-  "^  ^-  ?  ^ewcomb,  Cyclopcsdia  of  J/w- 

aermons  have  been  publuihed.— AlUbone,  Met.  of  Brit.  **^*''  ^  ^' 

and  A  merican  A  uthors,  vol  ii,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cydopadia  M&dhava  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  deity  Vishnu 

Bibliog.  ii,  1920.  (q.  v.)  in  Hindu  mythology  and  in  Sanskrit  poetry. 

Madaii,  Spenoer  (1),  D.D.  an  Anglican  prelate,  Madhavftcharya  (i.  e.  Madhava,  the  Acharva  or 

was  bom  about  the  njiddUe  of  the  18th  century;  became  ^ritmU  teacher),  one  of  the  greatest  Hindu  scholars 

bishop  of  Bnstol  111  1. 92,  and  of  Peter|Km.ugh  in  1/94.  ^^  ^j,,i„„  ^f  j^e  mediieval  literature  of  India,  is  said 

He  died  m  1813.     Bishop  Madan  published  several  oc-  ^^  ^ave  been  bom  at  Pampa.  a  village  situated  on  the 

casional  Af rmo;«  (London   1/92,  8 vo,  and  often),  and  a  bankofthe  river  TungabhadrA,pro»Miblv  near  the  bcgin- 

^!^il*''Io'*ri?"'o"*!.^%  ^?'*5^'^^V"^^'''^"""    "inK  <^  the  Uth  century.     He  was  prime  minister  of 
(1  /81^,  1813).    See  Gentleman  s  Magazme,  1837,  i,  206.    Sangama,  the  son  of  Kilmpa,  wh^we  reign  at  Vijayana- 

Madan,  Spencer  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  jrara  commenced  alwut  1336,  and  also  under  king  link ka 

flon  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1759;  was  educated  at  I,  who  succeeded  Harihara  I  about  1361.     He  died  at 

Westminster  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  the  age  of  ninety,  probably  towards  the  close  of  the  14th 

was  rector  first  of  Ibstock,  Leicestershire,  and  later  of  centurr.    Madhavachar>*a  is  famed  for  his  numerous 

Thorp,  in  Staffordshire.     He  waa  also  chaplain  for  the  and  import«nt  works  on  *Ve<lic,  philosophical,  legal,  and 

king  ab<Hit  thirty  years,  and  prebend  of  Peterborough,  grammatical  writings  of  the  ancient  Hindus.    The  most 

He  died  in  1836.     He  published  several  sermons.  important  of  these  are  his  great  commentaries  on  the 

Madeira  (a  Portuguese  word  signifying  wood^  and  Rig-,Yajur-,and  Sama-ye<la  [see  Vkda];  an  exposition 

^ven  because  of  the  unusual  abundance  of  timber)  is  an  of  the  MlmAnsa  philosophy ;  a  summary  account  of  fif- 

ialand  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  N.W.  coast  teen  religious  and  philoetiphical  systems  of  Indian  spec- 

of  Africa,  in  lat.  82^  43'  N.,  long.  17<^  W.,  with  an  area  of  ulation ;  some  treatises  on  the  Vedanta  phil<MM)phy ;  an- 

345  sq.  miles,  and  a  popuhitioii  in  1885  of  rzd,»41,  aiiu  other  on  salvation;  a  history  of  Sankara*s  (q.v.)  polem- 

teloiigs  to  PurtugaL    It  coustiiutes  a  part  of  a  group  ics  against  multifarious  misbelievers  and  heretics ;  a 
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ooinmentaiy  on  Pu&san's  code  of  law;  a  work  on  de- 
tennining  time,  especUdly  in  reference  to  the  obsenra- 
tion  of  religious  acts ;  and  a  grammatical  commentary 
on  Sanscrit  radicals  and  their  derivatives.  The  chief 
performance  of  Madhava  is  doubtless  the  series  of  his 
great  commentaries  on  the  Vedas,  for  without  them  no 
conscientious  scholar  could  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
sense  of  those  ancient  Hindu  workSi  In  these  com- 
mentaries Madhava  labors  to  account  for  the  grammat- 
ical properties  of  Yedic  words  and  forms,  records  their 
traditional  sense,  and  explains  the  drift  of  the  Vcdic 
hymns,  legends,  and  rites.  So  groat  was  Madhavachar- 
ya*s  learning  and  wisdom  that  popular  superstition  as- 
signed them  a  8U|)ematural  origin.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  received  them  from  the  goddess  Bhuvaneswarl^the 
consort  of  Siva,  who,  gratified  by  his  incessant  devotions, 
became  manifest  to  him  in  a  human  shape,  conferred  on 
him  the  gift  of  extraorduiary  knowledge,  and  changed 
hu  name  to  VuUfanmjfa  (the  *'  Forest  of  Learning**),  a 
title  by  which  he  is  sometimes  designated  in  Hindu 
writings. 

Madi'abnn  (['Iif<roi)]  'Hfiajiadovv  v.  r.  Ma^uv- 
fiovv ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  name  interpolated  in  1  Esdr.  v, 
88  as  that  of  a  Levite  whose  ^  eons"  assisted  at  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  under  Zon>babel ;  but  the  Heb. 
list  (Ezra  iii,9)  has  nothing, resembling  or  correspond- 
ing to  it. 

Ma'dian  (Judith  ii,26;  Acts  vii,29).    See  Midian. 

Madison,  James,  D.D.,  an  early  Episcopal  prelate 
in  America,  was  bom  near  Port  Kepublic,  Rockingham 
County,  Va.,  Aug.  27,  1749;  passed  A.R  in  the  (>)llege 
of  William  and  Mary  in  1772 ;  was  soon  after  admitted 
Ut  the  bar,  which  he  abandoned  for  the  ministry ;  in 
1778  became  profesHor  of  mathematics  in  his  alma  ma- 
ter; in  1775  proceede<l  to  England  f(»r  onluiation,  was 
licensed  for  Virginia,  but  on  his  retirni  resumed  his  du- 
ties as  professor  in  his  alma  mater,  of  which  he  became 
president  in  1777.  He  afterwards  revisited  England  to 
sec  CAvallo  and  other  scientific  men.  In  1784  he  was 
changed  to  the  chair  of  natiutil  and  moral  philosophy. 
In  1788  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
fial  Church  in  Virginia,  and  in  1790  was  consecrated  in 
England.  Under  his  care  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  advanced  steadily  in  reputation.  He  dischargeil 
his  duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  March  6, 
1812.  In  his  theology  bishop  Madison  was  much  of  a 
rationalist,  and  is  charged  by  bishop  Coxe  (Am.  Ch.  Rev, 
Jan.  1872,  p.  85  and  46)  with  having  given  **  something 
worse  than  a  negative  support"  to  this  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  the  Church.  He  published  some  Sermons.  IM- 
/f  rt,  and  A  ddrtMtes ;  also  A  Euhgy  on  Washington  (1800). 
See  Sprague,  Annals^  v,  818 ;  Drake,  IHct,  of  Am,  Biog, 
s.  V. 

Madman.    Sec  Madness. 

Madmann'nah  (Hebrew  Mndmannah'.  tXt'C*)^^ 
diimfhiU;  Sept.  Me^f/ii^vri  and  MaSftrivd  v.  r.  Maxapift 
and  BiS ;  Vulg.  Medemena  and  Matbnena)f  a  town  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  81,  where  it  is 
mentioned  between  Ziklag  and  Sansannah),  hence  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  aftom^'ards  assigned  to  Simeon. 
From  1  Chron.  ii,  49,  it  appears  to  have  been  founded 
or,  rather,  occupied  by  Shaaph  (or  fterhaps  by  a  son  of 
his  whose  name  it  bore),  the  son  of  ("alebs  concubine 
Maachah.  Eusebius  and  Jemme  identifv  it  with  a 
town  of  their  time  called  Menois  (Mttvutti'\  near  the 
city  of  Gaza  (Onom/M/.  p.  89).  See  Madmenah.  In- 
stead of  Madmannah  and  Sansannah  of  J<»Kh.  xv,81,the 
parallel  passage  (Jooh.  xix,  5;  i*omp.  1  Chron.  iv,  31), 
enumerating  the  Simeonitish  cities,  has  Beth-makca- 
BOTii  and  Hazar-susim,  probably  the  same  respectively 
(Keil's  ,Joshna,  ad  loc.).  Schwarz  thinks  {PaUstinf,  p. 
101)  that  it  was  the  Levitical  city  Mandah.  in  which, 
according  to  the  "  Rook  of  Jasher,"  Simeon  was  buried ; 
but  this  locality  is  wholly  apocn^-phaL  The  tir^t  stage 
southwanl  fn)m  Ciaza  is  now  el-Miny^tf  (Kobinson,  Re- 
searches^  i,  5^),  which,  in  default  of  a  better,  is  suggest- 


ed by  Kiepert  (in  his  Map,  1856)  as  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  Menois,  and  therefore  of  Madmannah.  A 
more  plausible  identification,  however,  is  that  of  Van  de 
Velde  {Travels^  ii,  130)  of  the  modem  ruined  village 
Mirkib,  west  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  ancient  Beth-marcaboth. 

Mad^'men  (Heb.  Madmen%  l^*!^,  dmtgkiU;  Sept. 
travaiQ  v.  r.  Madaifiifftd^  Macafirt/tOf  and  Ma^tvtifla; 
Vulg.  silens)t  a  Moabitish  town,  threatened  with  de- 
struction by  the  sword  from  the  Babylonian  invasion  in 
connection  with  the  neighboring  Heshbon  (Jer.  xlviii, 
2).  Some  (as  Hitzig,  after  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  etc.)  regard 
it  as  an  appellative ;  and  in  some  editions  of  the  Auth. 
Vers,  it  is  actually  printed  **  O  madmen  f"  The  slight 
notice  only  affords  an  approximate  location  opposite  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.    See  Madmkxah. 

Madme'nah  (Ueh.Afadmenah'.rtZ'C'^'Q.dmghUl; 
SepL  Ma^€/3i}vd,  Vulg.  Afedemend),  a  town  named  in 
Isa.  X,  31,  where  it  is  placed  on  the  route  of  the  Assyr- 
ian invaders,  in  the  northem  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
tween Nob  and  tiibeah.  It  has  been  confounded  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  with  Madmanmah,  which  is  moch 
too  far  southwanl  to  suit  the  context.  **  Gesenins  (Jt' 
saiaSf  p.  414)  points  out  that  the  verb  in  the  sentence  ii 
active — *Madmenah  tlies,'  not,  as  in  the  A. Vers.,  'is  re- 
moved' (so  also  Michaelis,  Jiibtijur  Unyelehrten'),  Mad- 
menah  is  not  impossibly  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  (xxv,  10) 
in  his  denunciation  of  Moab,  where  the  word  rendered 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.  *  dunghill'  is  identical  with  that  name. 
The  original  text  (or  Kfthib)^  by  a  variation  in  the  prep- 
osition (*^133  for  1Q3),  reads  the  *  waters  of  Madmenak' 
If  this  is  so,  the  reference  may  be  either  to  the  Madme- 
nah  of  Benjamin — one  of  the  towns  in  a  district  abound- 
ing with  com  and  threshing-floors — or,  more  apiuropri- 
ately  still,  to  Madmek,  the  Moabitish  town,  (vesenioi 
{JesdiaSj  p.  786)  appears  to  have  overlooked  this,  which 
might  have  induced  him  to  regard  with  more  favor  a 
suggestion  that  seems  to  have  been  first  made  by  Jo- 
seph KimchL" 

Madneaa.  The  words  rendered  by  "  mad,"  "  mad- 
man,** *'  madness,"  etc.,  in  the  A.  Vers.,  vary  considerablv 
in  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.  In  Dent,  xxviii,  28,  84 ;  1 
Sam.  xxi,  18, 14, 15,  etc.  (jtaviOf  etc.,  in  the  Sept.),  they 
are  derivatives  of  the  root  ^TSiy  skaffa\**  to  be  stirred 
or  excited;"  in  Jer.  xxv,  16;  1,  88;  Ii,  7;  Ecclea.  i,  17, 
etc.  (Sept.  xeptfopa),  from  the  root  b^M,  kalai',  ^to 
flash  out,"  applied  (like  the  Greek  ^Xiyitv)  either  to 
light  or  sound;  in  Isa.  xliv,  25,  from  ^SQ,  takkel',*^to 
make  void  or  foolish"  (Sept.  ftwpaivHv) ;  in  Zech.  xii, 
4,  from  R^IJ,  touMiA',  "to  wander''  (Sept.  tKeramf), 
In  the  N.  T.  they  are  generally  used  to  render  paivfcbai 
or  fiavia  (as  in  John  x,  20;  Acts  xxvi,  24;  1  Cor.  xiv, 
28) ;  but  in  2  Pet.  ii,  16  the  word  is  wapaf povia,  and  in 
Luke  vi,  1 1 ,  avota.  The  term  is  used  in  Scripture  in  its 
f>roper  and  old  sense  of  a  raving  maniac  or  demented 
person  (Deut.  xxviii,  84:  1  Sam.  xxi,  13:  John  x,  20; 
1  C-or.  xiv,  23),  and  may  be  medically  defined  to  be  de- 
lirium without  fever.  Our  Lord  cured  by  his  wrati  sev- 
eral who  were  deprivetl  of  the  exercise  of  their  rational 
powers,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  histories  prove 
that  there  could  neither  be  mistake  nor  collusion  re- 
specting them.  See  Luxatic.  How  far  madncav  may 
be  allied  to,  or  connected  with  darmoniacal  possessioo 
(as  implied  in  one  passage,  John  x,  20),  is  a  %*ery  intri- 
cate inquir>' ;  and  whether  in  the  present  day  (as  per- 
hafis  anciently)  e^-il  spirits  may  not  take  advanuge 
from  distemperatnre  of  the  bodily  frame  to  augment 
evils  endured  by  the  patient  is  more  than  may  be  af- 
firmed, though  the  idea  seems  to  be  not  abeolutely  re- 
pugnant to  reason  (see  Thomson,  Jjond  and  Book,  i,  218> 
Si>e  D^KaiOKiAC  The  term  "mad"  is  likewise  afiplied 
in  Scripture,  as  in  common  life,  to  any  snboitlinate  tint 
violent  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties,  whctlier 
springing  from  a  disordered  intellect  (w  by  tyftMKaAs% 
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Acts  xxvi,  24,  25 ;  from  startling  intelligence,  Acts  xii, 
15;  from  pretenuturai  excitement,  Hoa.  ix,  7 ;  Isa.  xliv, 
25 ;  frum  resistance  of  oppresiuon,  Kceles.  "vii,  7 ;  from 
inebriety,  Jer.  xxv,  16;  li,  7 ;  or  simple  fatuity,  2  Kings 
ix,  1 1 ;  Jer.  xxLx,  26 ),  or  from  irregular  and  furious  pas- 
sion (e.  g.  as  a  persecutor,  Acts  xxvi,  1 1 ;  I'sa.  cii,  S ; 
from  idolatrous  hallucination,  Jer.  1,  38 ;  or  wickett  and 
extravagaut  jollity,  Ecclcs.  ii,  2).  In  like  manner, 
''madness*'  expresses  not  only  proper  insanity  (Deut 
xxviii,  28,  and  so  ''madman,'*  1  Sam.  xxi,  15;  Prov. 
xxvi,  18).  but  also  a  reckless  state  of  mind  (Eccles.  x, 
13),  bordering  on  delirium  (Zech.  xii,  4),  whether  in-  | 
<iuced  by  overstrained  intellectual  e£fort«  (Ecclcs.  i,  17; 
ii,  12 ),  from  blind  rage  (Luke  vi,  12),  or  the  effect  of  de- 
praved tempers  (Ecclcs.  vii,  25 ;  ix,  3 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  6 ).  Da- 
vid's madness  (1  Sam.  xxi,  13)  is  by  many  supposed  not 
to  have  been  feigned,  but  a  real  epilepsy  or  falling  sick- 
iiesM ;  and  the  Sept.  uses  words  which  strongly  indicate 
this  sense  {tmimv  IkI  rdg ^vpac).  It  is  urged  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  that  the  troubles  which  David  un- 
derwent might  very  naturally  weaken  his  constitutional 
strength,  and  that  the  force  he  suffered  in  being  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  court  would  disturb  his  im- 
agination in  the  highest  degree.  A  due  consideration, 
however,  of  the  context  and  all  the  circumstances  only 
serves  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  it  was  feigned  for 
obvious  reasons  (see  Ritto's  Dailif  Bibie  lUuttr.  ad  loc.). 
**  It  is  well  known  that  among  Oriental,  as  among  most 
semi-civilized  nations,  madmen  were  looked  upon  with 
a  kind  of  reverence,  as  possessed  of  a  quasi-sacred  char- 
acter (see  Ijme,  J/o/i.  Eg.  i,  34<]).  This  arises  partly, 
no  doubt,  from  the  feeling  that  one  on  whom  (vod's  hand 
is  laid  heavily  should  be  safe  from  all  other  harm,  but 
partly  also  from  the  belief  that  the  loss  of  reason  and 
self-control  opened  the  mind  to  supernatural  iuHuence, 
and  gave  it  therefore  a  supcmaturid  sacredness.  This 
lielief  was  strengthened  by  the  enthusiastic  expression 
of  idolatrous  worship  (sec  1  Kings  xviii,  26,  28),  and 
(occasionally^  of  real  inspiration  (hcc  1  Sam.  xix,  21-24 ; 
comp.  the  application  of 'mad  fellow'  in  2  Kings  ix,  11, 
and  see  Jer.  xxix,  26 ;  Acts  ii,  13)." 

Ma'don  (Heb.  Madon',  "jin^,  strife,  as  in  Prov.  xv, 
18,  etc ;  Sept«  Macutv  v.  r.  Mapwv),  a  Canaanitish  city 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  ruled  over  by  a  king  named 
Jobab  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  who  captured  it  (Josh,  xi, 
1 ;  xii,  19).  C^almet  {DicL  s.  v.),  arbitrarily  conjecturing 
that  Maron  is  the  true  reading,  refers  to  Afaroniay  a 
small  village  of  Syria  thirty  miles  east  of  Antioch  (Je- 
rome, VU,  Mai.  2),  probably  the  filace  alluded  to  by  Ptol- 
emy (v,  15, 8,  Mopwviac)  ^  lying  in  the  province  of 
Chalcidic«.  Schwarz  infers  (Palest,  p.  90,  173)  from 
Rabbinical  notices  (chiefly  a  statement  of  the  early  Jew- 
ish traveller  hai>-Parchi  in  Asher's  Benj,  of  Tudela,  p. 
430)  that  the  site  is  that  of  the  present  Kffr  Memki^  a 
consiflerable  village  at  the  f«M)t  of  the  hills  north  of  Dio- 
cssarea,  containing  a  ver>'  deep  well  and  simie  traces  of 
antiquity,  which  Dr.  Kobinson  (new  edit  of  Jiffearrhegy 
iii,  109-111)  is  inclined  to  n^rd  as  marking  the  place 
of  the  Asfwhis  of  Josephus  (Ai/>,  41 ,  45, 68 ;  li'ar,  i,  4, 2 ; 
Ant.  xiii,  12, 4),  although  admitting  that  the  latter  may 
be  referred  to  Tell  ed-Bedawireh,  in  the  vicinitv. 

"In  the  Sept  version  of  2  Sara,  xxi,  20,  the  Hebrew 
words  y^'^V  C^K,  'a  man  of  stature,*  are  rendered  av^p 
Ma^iuv, '  a  man  of  Madon.'  This  may  refer  to  the  town 
Madon,  or  may  be  merely  an  instance  of  the  habit  which 
these  translators  had  of  rendering  literally  in  (vreek  let- 
ters Hebrew  words  which  thev  did  not  unclerstand.  0th- 
er  instances  will  be  found  in  2  Kings  \-i,8;  ix,  13;  xii, 
9;  XV,  10,  etc" 

Madonna  (Italian,  Jf^  Ladtf),  a  term  applied  in 
the  language  of  art  to  representations  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Such  representationn  first  made  their  appear- 
ance after  the  5th  century,  when  the  Virgin  wsa  de- 
clared to  be  the  "Mother 'of  (iod."  The  face  of  the 
mother  is  generally  fulU  oval,  and  of  a  mihl  ex()re8sion ; 
a  veil  adonis  the  hair.    At  first  the  lineaments  of  the 


Vir^n's  countenance  were  copied  fh)m  the  older  pic- 
tures of  Christ,  according  to  the  tradition  which  de- 
clared that  the  Saviour  resembled  his  mother.  A  chro- 
nt>logicaI  arrangement  of  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
would  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  development 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  subject.  The 
Madonna  has  been  a  principal  subject  of  the  pencils  of 
the  great  masters.  The  grandest  success  has  been 
achieved  by  Raphael  (q.  v.),  in  whose  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  there  prevails  now  the  loving  mother,  now 
the  ideal  of  feminine  beauty,  until  in  that  of  St.  Six- 
tus  there  is  reached  the  most  glorious  representation  of 
the  "Queen  of  Heaven.**  MuriUo's  " Conceptions"  also 
should  be  noticed  here.  See  Mukilixx  One  of  these 
has  lately  been  presented  to  the  American  public  in 
chromo  by  the  American  art  publisher  Prang,  of  Boston. 
Among  symbolic  representations  may  be  mentioned 
Mary  with  the  white  mantle,  i.  e.  the  mantle  of  love 
under  which  she  receives  the  faithful ;  and  the  Virgin 
with  the  half-moon  or  with  the  globe  under  her  feet, 
according  to  the  meaning  put  upon  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Revelation.  The  Virgin  was  never  represented  with- 
out the  Child  until  comparatively  recent  times.  See 
Mrs.  Jameson's  delightful  work,  Ijegendt  of  the  Madonna 
(dd  ed.  Lond.  1863,  8vo);  Christian  Rtmembrancery  1868 
(July),  p.  ISO;  Old  ami  \ew,  1872  (April). 

Madoz,  Isaac,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1697 ;  was  educated  at  one  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Scotland,  and  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ; 
was  successively  curate  of  St.  Bride's,  domestic  chaplain 
to  Dr.  Waddington,  bishop  of  Chichester ;  rector  of  St. 
Vedast,  in  Foster  Lane,  London.  In  1729  he  was  appoint- 
ed clerk  of  the  closet  to  queen  Caroline;  in  1733  be- 
came dean  of  Wells;  in  1736,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester  in  1743,  and  died  in 
1 759.  Dr.  Madox  published  a  number  of  Hennons  ( lion- 
don,  1734-5^^),  and  a  review  of  the  first  volume  of  Neal's 
Jlist.  o/thtr  I*uritansy  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  Gor- 
emmentf  /><Wrw,  and  Worship  of  the  Church  of  Enff' 
land  established  m  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1733, 
8vo). — Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors^  s.  v. ; 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  vii,  208. 

Madras,  one  of  the  three  presidencies  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  occupies  the  greater  pan  of  the  south  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan,  including  the  coast  Unds,  Mal- 
abar, the  Laccadive  Islands,  and  the  Coromandel  coast, 
in  ail  covering  an  area  of  188,856  square  miles,  with 
31,672,613  inhabitants  in  1885  (according  to  Behm. 
Geogr.  Jahrbuch^  1870,  eleven  twelfths  are  Hindus,  and 
some  80,000  ailherents  of  Mohammedanism).  The  trib- 
utary states  Mysore,  i>)chin,  Travancore,  Pudocotta,  and 
Djayapur  are  virtually  a  part  of  Madras,  and  are  there- 
fore included  in  our  statistics  of  Madras.  The  capital 
of  this  presidency  is  a  city  of  like  name,  and  is  situated 
on  the  Coromandel  (.^yast,  the  western  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  in  lat.  13^  b'  N.  It  stretches  along  the  ccast, 
with  its  nine  suburbs,  for  nine  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  three  and  one  half  miles.  Its  inhabitauu 
number  405.948  (1887),  among  them  about  30,000  na- 
tive Christiana.  Madras  was  the  first  hold  of  the  Eng- 
lish secured  by  the  occupation  of  Fort  iieorge  (situated 
on  the  coast  midway  between  the  north  and  south  ex- 
tremities of  the  city)  in  1639.  It  is  now  truly  an  Indo- 
European  city.  Like  Calcutu  and  Bombay,  it  is  a 
gathering-place  for  the  missionarieii  of  the  diflforent  de- 
nominations and  associations,  and  the  basis  for  all  mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  southern  India.  Madras  is  the 
seat  of  the  Anglican  see  of  Madras,  established  in  1835. 
The  missionary  societies  at  work  there  arc  the  "  Society 
for  the  Pro|)agation  of  the  (iospel,**  the  "  I/ondon  Mission- 
ary Siwiety,**  the  "  Church  Missionary  Society"  (which 
startefl  in*  1805),  the  "Weslcyan  Missionary  Societ>','' 
the  " Churoh  of  Scotlawl,"  the '* American  B*»ard"  (com- 
menced there  in  1836),  ami  the  "Free  Churoh  of  Scot- 
land.** Its  principal  buildings  and  institutions  are  the 
Government  House,  a  handsome  edifice,  though  much 
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inferior  to  the  similar  establishments  In  Calcutta,  and 
even  in  Bombay;  one  of  the  finest  %ht-houses  in  the 
world ;  the  Scotch  Church  of  Su  Andrew,  founded  in 
1818,  a  sutely  and  beautiful  edifice;  a  university,  with 
three  European  professors,  and  numerous  teachers  both 
European  and  native,  and  containing  a  valuable  muse- 
um and  a  library ;  St.  George's  Cathedral,  from  which  a 
magnificent  view  of  tlie  city  and  its  vicinity  may  be 
obtained,  and  containing  several  monuments  by  Chan- 
trey  (including  one  of  bishop  lleber),  and  some  figures 


He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Gcero*8  Letters,  and  somt 
other  works,  which  were  highly  esteemed  in  his  time.— 
Herzog,  Rtal-EncyldopSdie,  viii,  660. 

Maffei,  Francesoo  Etcipione  de,  a  noted  Ital- 
ian scholar,  known  chiefly  as  a  dramatic  writer,  wa«  bom 
at  Verona  June  1, 1675;  studied  at  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Parma,  there  led  a  literary'  life,  went  to  Rome  in  16S)8,and 
afterwards  entered  the  army,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession ;  resumed  his  liter- 
ary pursuits,  and  died  Feb.  11, 1755.     Aside  from  hb 


by  Flaxman.  There  are  also  male,  militar>',  and  female  merely  literary  pntductions,  he  wrote  some  theological 
orphan  asylums,  a  medical  school,  a  branch  of  the  Koyal  j  works,  such  as'  Istorui  teologica  dtUe  dottrme,  e  delle  opw- 
Asiatic  Society,  the  Madras  Polytechnic  Institution,  the  ^^^  ^^rse  ne,  cinqut primi  tecolideUa  ckirta  mpropotito 
Government  Observator}',  a  mint, eight  established  Epis-  jella  divina  grazui,del  libera  aritUrio  e  delta  prtdfttim- 
copal  churches,  among  them  a  cathedral,  besides  numer-  j^i^^  (Tridenti,  1712;  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Je*. 
(»us  pUces  of  worship  of  other  Christian  denominations,  ^\i  Frederick  Keiseenberg  [Francf.  ad.  M.l 786])  :—tf»ci»- 
and  the  Madras  Club,  to  which  members  of  the  Bengal  ^fnitmo  nvoro  dimorutrato  nelU  conmpienze  il  medetim 
and  Bombay  clubs  are  admitted  as  honorary  members,  j  (VeneL  1732).  Among  his  works  on  moral*,  the  mutt 
See  (irundemann,  Misgunu-Atlas,  No.  14  and  15;  New-    importAnt  is  Delia  tcienza  chiamata  carallaresca  (Rom. 


comb.  Cyclop,  of  Mistiont,  s.  v.,  also  under  Hindostan; 
Wheeler,  Madras  in  the  Oldeti  Timet  (Madras,  1861-62, 
8  vols.  8vo) ;  Aikman,  Cyclop,  of  Mimonty  p.  148,  272. 
See  India. 

Madruzsius,  Ciiristophkr,  a  Roman  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastic of  note,  was  b(»ni  at  Bologna  in  1512,  and  was 
e<lucated  at  the  high-schools  of  Bolc^na  and  Padua. 


1720,  and  often),  in  which  he  condemns  duelling.  Ht» 
De  iealrx  antiche  e  modemi  (Verona,  1758)  is  m  defence 
of  the  theatre  as  a  moral  institution.  His  collected 
works  were  published  at  Venice  (1790, 18  vols.  8vo).— 
Herzog,  Real-Kncyklop,  viii,  661 ;  Life  and  Timet  of 
Palieurio  (Rome,  1860,  2  vols.  8vo),  voL  i  and  ii. 

Maffei,  GiOTanni  Pietro,  a  noted  lulian  Jes- 


He  was  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  at  Bologna,  and  in    ^^^  ^^  bo„,  ^^  Bergamo  about  1586;  was  for  a  time 
1589  became  prince-bishop  of  Trent.     In  1543  the  Insh- 
«ypric  of  Brixen  was  added  to  his  livings.     Later  he  be- 
came cardinaL      He  died  in  lb7^—  Reyetitbury  Real- 
EncykUtpddiej  vol  ix,  s.  v. 

Madura  (1),  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  pos- 
session of  the  Netherlands,  separated  from  Java  on  the 
north-east  by  the  strait  of  Madura,  contains  about  nine- 


professor  at  (ronoa,  became  in  1564  secretary  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  that  place,  and  in  1565  joined  the  Jesuits, 
among  whom  he  gained  a  great  reputation.  Brought 
to  the  notice  of  cardinal  Henry,  of  Portugal,  he  was 
called  to  Lisbon.  He  died  in  Tivoli  in  1603.  MaflTei 
wrote  De  vita  et  morihut  Sancti  Jgnatii  TjyyoUr  (Venet 
1685,  and  Berg.  1747) : — liittoriartim  imluxUionum  libri 


ty-seven  square  miles,  and  is  inhabited  by  768,724  peo-    xri;  rerum  a  Socieiate  Jetu  in  Oriente  gettantm  rolumen 


pie,  who  adhere  either  to  the  religion  of  Brahma,  or  are 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith— about  evenly  divided.  The 
remains  of  Hindu  temples,  however,  would  lead  us  to 


(Florentiip,  1588;  often  reprinted): — De  rebut  Japomcit 
libri  r.  At  the  request  of  Gregory  XIII  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory' of  the  reign  of  that  pope,  which  remained  in  MS. 


the  belief  that  Hinduism  was  once  the  prevailing  relig-  i  until  1743,  when  it  was  published  at  Rome  by  Carlo 
ion.  As  in  Java,  probably  Brahmanism  was  crowded  Coquetincs.  A  Histor)'  of  India,  written  by  request  of 
out  by  the  inroads  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the  14th  canlinal  Henry,  was  published  without  Maffei's  name, 
centu*r>',  when  the  Arabs  invaded  the  country.     Ma-    though  he  was  its  author.    His  collected  works,  acoom- 


dusa  is  governed  by  natives,  tributary  to  the  Neth- 


panicd  by  a  biographical  sketch,  were  published  under 


crlaiids,  and  is  divided  into  three   kingdoms.     The    the  style  J,  I*.  Majfei  Opera  omnia  iMtine  tcripia  tame 
prmlucts  of  the  islands,  which  are  included  in  the  i  primvm  in  unum  corput  collecta  (Vemna,  1747,  2  vds. 
trade-returns  of  Java  (q.  v.),  are  sugar,  tobacco,  in-  '  4to).— Herzog,  i?<'a/-A'ncyl%).  viii,  660. 
digo,  cocoa-nut  oil,  etlible  binis'  nests,  etc;  but,  owing  i      Maffei,  Vegiua,  an  Italian  priest,  canon  of  St 
lo  the  extortions  of  the  princes,  agriculture  la  not ,  j„j,n  „f  Lateran,  was  bom  at  Lodi,  in  Lombardy,  in 


flourishing. 

Madura  (2),  a  maritime  district  in  the  south  of 
British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  {i\.  v.),  has 
an  area  of  about  10,700  square  miles,  and  a  population 
«>f  1,790,000.  Eastward  from  the  shore  runs  a  narrow 
ridge  of  sand  and  rocks,  mostly  dry,  and  which  almost 
connects  Cevlon  with  the  c<»ntinent.  Cotton  is  the  chief 
commercial  crop;  and  sugar-cane,  betel-nut,  and  tobacco 
are  also  grown.     In  this  district  the  "American  Board" 


1407,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1458.  He  enjoyed  great 
reputation  as  a  theologian  and  writer.  His  most  im- 
portimt  work  is  Tradatut  de  educttfione  liberorvm  el 
clarit  eorum  ttudiit  ae  moribvt  (Paris,  1511).  It  was 
often  reprinted,  and  was  c«>nsidered  in  its  day  one  of  the 
best  on  the  subject  of  education.  He  also  wrote  Phila- 
lethes  ten  de  amore  reritatit  ntvita  et  erulaniit  dialogut ; 
de  perteverantia  refiffionit;  de  quaimor  homtnet  rebut  tto- 
rittimit ;  also  biographies  of  St.  Bernard  of  Sienna,  St. 


began  its  labors  in  1884,  and  now  sustains  a  ver\'  sue-  ;  Peter  C^elestin,  Augustine,  and  Monica,  and  a  cnntinua- 


cessful  mission  in  fourteen  stations.  The  Roman  C-ath- 
olics  gained  a  strong  hold  here  by  the  accommodation 
theor}'  of  Roberto  dei  Nobili  in  the  o|)ening  of  the  17th 
century.  A  vicariate,  formerly  a  part  of  Pondicherr>', 
was  established  for  Madura  in  1846,  and  is  in  the  care 


tion  of  Virgil's  Alntid  in  13  volsi,  etc  —  Herzog,  Rral- 
Encykltypddie,  viii,  660. 

Ma£Bt,  John  Nf.wi.akd,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  of  Episcopal  pa- 


,  ^  .  .  oo  rentage  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec  28, 1794;  was  destined 
of  the  Jesuits  who  recommenced  labors  there  in  18,36.  f^,^  j,,^  mercantile  profession  by  his  paI«nt^  but,  joining 
The  principal  town  is  Madura,  on  the  nver  A  ypat,  with  '  ^^^  Weslevans  in  1818,  he  determined  upon  the  minis- 
several  noteworthy  public  buildings,  and  the  seat  of  a    ^^.      Oppi«ed  by  his  friends  and  iamUy  at  home,  he 


Roman  (.!atholic  and  a  Protectant  miH.%ion.  Madura,  in 
former  days,  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  the  centre 
of  South  Indian  culture  and  learning.  See  (irundcmann, 
Mittions-Atlat,  No,  14  and  15.     Sec  also  Ini>ia. 


emigrated  to  this  country  in  1819,  and  not  long  after  his 
arrival  l)ecame  a  member  of  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence. For  twelve  succeeding  years  he  was  atationed  in 
the  different  cities  of  New  England,  then  removed  to 


MaS'luB  (MaiJXoc  V.  r.  MiX;/Xoc,  Vul^.  Micheliis),  New  York,  acting  thereafter  only  as  a  local  preacher, 
given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  26)  as  the  name  of  an  Israelite  whose  moving  at  his  own  discretion,  and  preaching  and  lectu- 
iwsterity  retume<i  from  liabylon,  in  place  of  the  Mia-  ring  at  such  points  as  offered.  In  1885,  conjointly  with 
MiN  {i\.  V.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  ( Ezra  x,  2.')).  Rev.  Lewis  (Barrett,  he  issued  in  Nashville,  TeniL,  the 

Maffei,  Bernard,  a  cardinal,  and  secretary  of  pope  first  number  of  The  Wettem  Methodist  (now  The  Chrit- 
Paul  III,  was  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1514,  and  died  in  1553.  i  (ian  Advocate^  the  central  organ  of  the  Methodiat  Epi^ 


enpd  Cbarcb  Sogth).    In  IS36-1S37  bfl  ww  tgtol  for  |  opporiM  the  Sei  of  Tiberiu  (Otho,  Lex.  AoU.  p.  401). 
La  UniiR«  Culletje,  in  Alabama,  and  aubaeiiuently  «u    '   '  .•.-■■. 

elected  lo  the  chair  of  eloculiou  and  be1le»-l«ltreB 


lonlj'iDMKI 


apU,* 


"  he  (tave  little  , 
liea,  aud  the  chair  was  euun  diKontinuct).  Id  IH41  he 
waa  chapUJu  of  the  li>wer  houne  ofCojif^reaL  Hid  ad- 
vent WeM  and  Suuth-wcat  wu  marked  by  a  quickened 
Teligioiu  inlerent  in  the  pi>|)ular  mind.  Vast  ai«mbJie« 
gathereil  lo  bear  bim,  and  thoiuands,  directly  Ihruugb 
hU  iiulrumenlality,  were  added  to  the  Church.  Ke- 
tuming  lo  New  Yurk,  be  became  aomewhat  Lax  in  his 
Church  relaliuna,  and  consequently  lou  hii  membenhip. 
In  I84T  he  removed  tn  ArkaiiaaH,  and  there  joined  the 
Melhwliat  Kpiacopal  Church  South,  and  wu  licensed  to 
preach  ifc  num.  After  laboring  for  a  year  or  two  with 
A  auccen  small  in  comparison  witb  bta  previous  history, 
he  left  Arkansas  for  the  (iulf  cities.  Hii  last  days  were 
BjKrnt  in  canyiuK  on  a  reliKioua  meeting  in  a  small 
chapel  of  a  suburban  villa  of  Mobile,  Ala.  Public  in- 
terest ciiuld  no  more  be  evoked  by  him  who  had  been  ita 
master  in  the  wililemess  and  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
•ireet-iireacher,  lbeh'cturcr,orthecamp-meelin([Iea<1er. 
The  *pell  was  broken,  or — the  spiritof  the  roan.  He  died 
aiiddenly,  of  heart  rupture,  near  Mobile,  May  2H,  1850. 
''Thuu^h  amialde,  be  had  the  appearance  of  vanity, 
which  provoked  criticixinsi  ami,  ijiaugh  forpvini;  and 
iceulk',  his  zeal  in  tbe  proaeruliun  of  his  Slaslcr's  cause 

vnemtet.  UU  mx'ial  relaxatiuna  were  ibnufrbt  by  many 
til  run  Into  iudincrrtirjiia  and  rollies  that  marred  his 
characierand  hii  influence  in  private  life.  SeeSprague, 
A  iiiuiU  o/lht  A  ncricun  PalpU,  voL  vil 

Mag.     See  Kab-mao. 

M  agaltuens,  Oabrlel  de,  a  Pnriu|[ue*e  miesinn- 
ary,  was  bom  at  Pedrnnao,  nearCuimbrr,  in  ]t(09;  waa 
admilled  lu  the  "  Society  of  Jesux''  when  only  sixteen, 
and.  desiring  lo  enlet  the  mLwDnaiy  work,  departed  for 
(ina.  India,  in  lti34.  On  his  way  he  slupped  at  Macao, 
and  waa  led  to  make  an  extended  tour  throuKh  China, 
and  so  (Treat  became  his  intereat  in  that  country  that 
he  abanilnned  his  intention  of  procpedinK  to  India,  and 
preached  ChriHtianity  in  the  Chinese  empire  with  zeal 
and  apparent  success.  At  first  he  was  In  favor  at  court, 
Injt  he  fell  iniii  di^iloasure  during  the  Christian  pencf  u- 
tioni.  and  barely  save<l  his  life.  He  died  a  peaceful 
dealb,  Hay  6,  inTT.  He  wrote  several  works  on  Ciiiia. 
See  Hoefer,  Kouc.Biitg.llrHiralr,  xxxii.662. 

Magaltuetu,  Pedro  de,  a  I'ortutcuese  thenlofrian, 
was  bum  at  Torres-Vedras  about  ISSri;  was  for  Kime 
lime  Instructor  in  theJo^v  at  the  convent  of  the  Do-  ' 
■ninican  onler  In  whii^h  be  himself  belnnfied :  and  dieil 
in  1677.  lie  published  [>•.  Ni-imtin  Dti  (Lisbon,  IHW, 
4lo} :— O-  Pntd/ilinatioKU  t'j-<rqHatioM  ( ibid.  ICIi',  4ti 


repaired  al^r  having  croaipd  tl 
the  best  M:^  (Sin.,  Vat.,  D.)  read  ifui/utbin,  whidi, 
Allord  observes, '  appeals  to  have  been  the  inigiual  read- 
ing, but  the  bclIer-kuownnameHagdala  was  substituted 
fur  it.'     It  is  not  unusual,  however,  fur  Syrian  villagea 

ferent  forms.  The  parallel  passage  in  Hark  viil,  10  bas 
HalmnKuIha  {^aXftayovdai,  though  here  also  aoon 
MSS.  read  Magdala  and  some  Mugiida  (Alford,  ad  loc;. 

pariaon  of  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
(Malt.  XV,  39 ;  xvi,  1-13,  with  Mark  viii,  10-^7;,  prove 
that  Magdala  or  Magadan  must  have  been  liluated  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  DaUoanutha 
was  probably  a  village  near  it,  for  the  whole  shore  uf 
tbe  lake  was  (hen  lined  with  towns  and  villages.  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  locate  (his  jilsee.  which  Ihey  call 
Magdan,  on  the  east  of  tbe  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  they  say 
there  was  in  theii  day  a  district  of  Magrdetui  around 
Gerasa  (cni  ian  vuv  ii  tiafaiiavii  npi  r4v  Tipawar ; 
Ommuitt.  s.  V.  Magedan).  They  also  state  that  Mark 
(viii,  10)  reads  Mayaiiav,  though  Jerome's  version  baa 
Z)RfinniiurAii.     The  old  Latin  version  has  Magoda.     In 

tbe  east  Mde  of  the  Uke  [/.■>,  p.  24),  hut  the  best  MSS. 
read  Cnmala  (Rnbinson,  B.  R.  ii,  397 ;  Joupkui,  by  Hud- 
son, ad  loc.).  Lightfool  places  Magdala  beyond  Jordan, 
but  his  reasons  are  not  satisfactory  {Ofirra,  ii,  413)" 
(Kilto).  The  above  position  on  the  western  shore,  al- 
though it  bas  usually  been  located  on  the  eastern  (sea 
Robinson's  Ar(nir«lei,iii,  278;  Strong's  Harmony  of  flit 
Gotprh.  §  70),  is  confirmed  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(compiled  at  Tiberiaa),  which  several  time*  speaks  of 
Hagdali  as  being  adjacent  to  Tiberias  and  Hamalh,  or 
the  hot  s|irings(ljghlfoot,CAoi»(r.fV«/.cap.lxxvi>.  It 
was  a  scat  of  Jewish  learning  after  the  deslmclion  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  rabliins  of  Magdala  are  otlen  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  (Ughlfool,  L  c).  M.  Dc  Saulcy, 
hclwe^'et,  takes  an  opponte  view  on  all  these  piHnls 
{NarraHrt,  ii,  855-857),  as  Pococke  bad  dona  befora 
(IjlHtrtatioiai,  ii,  71).  In  the  (inspela  il  is  principally 
referred  to  as  probably  the  Inrtbplace  of  Mary  Magda- 
len, i.  e.  the  Mnytalriie  (q.  v.),  or  of  Magdala.  A  small 
Moslem  village,  bearing  the  name  of  .Urjdtl.  is  now 
found  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  about  three  roilea  north 
by  west  of  Tiberias,  aiul  the  name  and  situation  are 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  concliuuon  thai  it  rep-  ' 
the  Magdala  of  Scripture.     It  evidently  (like 
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tie,  and  here  Buck 
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.  He  also  left  several  valuable  works  in  Mlj.— Hoe- 
fer. A'oNr.  ftiosF.  r-VwroA-,  vol  xxxii,  s.  v. 

MBgBiita,  Magaiitee.  names  given  by  some 
writers  of  Ilie  Miildle  Ages  lo  the  apostates  from  Chris- 
tianity, esfiecially  lo  such  as  became  Miiliammnlans. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  Sec  Du  Cangc,  s. 
v.;  Hetzog,  Kml-EiiiytLipailir,  vHi,  661. 

Mttg'bUb  (Hebrew  Miighitf,  -O'^VZ,  galhrrmg ; 
.Sept.  Majf^cVulg.  .Vrg6v>,  a  man  whoM  ilcsreudanis 
(mi  Cleiicus,  ad  lor,,  wlia  compares  Ibe  Persian  name 
Sfrjiibszia,  Herod,  ii,  70,  ICO)  to  the  number  of  I.'i6  re- 
turned from  Babylon  «ilb  Zembbabel  lEzra  ii,30>  It 
is  omilled  in  the  parallel  list  (Xch.  vii,  83,  34}.  Host 
inlrrpreters  regard  it  aa  the  name  of  a  [ilace,  probably 
in  Palestine,  and  if  so,  doubtless  in  Benjamin,  aa  tin  n- 
sncialed  names  are  those  of  localilies  in  that  tribe.  But 
it  was  perhapa  rather  another  form  for  that  of  the  Jfnjr- 
'pituh  (q.  V.)  of  Neh.  x,  20,  where  some  of  the  saiite  ' 

Uag'dala  (MnjcnXa  [v.  r.  Mnyncni-],  ptob.  tbe  I 
(Tiald.  emphatic  form  of  the  Hebrew  inj-a,  Mig>hil,  a 
Imcrr;  ace  Pauhis,Conni.  ii,  437  sq.),  a  town  in  Ualilee 


of  an  old 
{Trar.  i,  404).  He  speaks  of  it 
I  being  a  small  village  cbiie  lo  the  edge  of  the  Ukc, 
nieath  a  range  of  high  clil^  in  which  small  grottoe* 
re  seen,  with  the  remains  of  an  old  square  lower,  and 
ime  larger  buildings  of  rude  construction,  apparently 
f  great  antiquity.     "-A  large  solilaty  thom-trce  slaiiija 


fled  by  the  high  limeslone  rock  which  overhangs  it  on 
the  south-west,  perforated  with  caves,  recalling,  by  a 
curious  though  dinibtless  unintentional  coincidence,  lb* 
scei»  of  Ciirreggio's  celebrated  jwc.ture.  These  caves 
are  said  by  Schwan  (p.  1X9) — though  on  no  ctear  au- 

'A  clear  stream  rushes  past  the  roch  into  tbe  sea,  is»u- 
ingin  alanglvd  thicket  of  thorn  anri  willow  from  aih-ep 
ravine  at  the  back  of  the  plain'  (Stanley,  S.  ap4  P.  p. 
SH2,  3K3).  Jerome,  although  be  plava  upon  the  name 
Magilalcnc— •  recte  vocalam  Hagdalenen,  id  in  Turri- 
tam,  ub  ejus  singularem  Bdei  ac  arduris  cvnntanliam' — 
does  not  appear  to  connect  it  with  the  place  rn  question. 
the  Jews  the  word  Kill's  is  used  lo  denote  a  person 
>  platted  or  twisted  hair,  a  practice  then  much  in  use 
among  women  of  loose  character.  A  certain  ■  Miriam 
Magilala'  is  mentioned  by  the  TalmudisU,  who  is  prob- 
ably intended  lor  Maiy  Magdalene.    (See  OUn,  len 
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litit\».  r, Maria ;  and  Buxtofrf,  fjex,  Talm,  col.  889, 1459.) 
Magdalum  is  mentioned  as  between  Tiberias  and  Ca- 
pemaura  as  eariy  as  by  Willibald,  A.D.72*2;  since  that 
time  it  is  occasionally  named  by  travellers,  among  oth- 
ers Quaresmius,  ElucidalWj  p.  H66  6;  Sir  K.  Guylforde, 
Ptflgrymage ;  Breydenbaih,  p.  29 ;  Bonar,  Land  of  Prom- 
ite,  p.  438, 434,  and  549.  Buchanan  ^Clerical  Furhvgk, 
)).  375)  describes  well  the  striking  view  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  laWe  which  is  obtained  from  el-MejdeL" 
This  was  probably  also  the  MiodaIz-bl  (q.  v.)  in  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  in  Josh,  xix,  88.  Sec 
Burckhardt,  8yriaj  p.  559 ;  Seetzen,  in  Afoniit,  Corresp, 
xviti,  849;  Fisk,  Life,  p.  816;  Tobler,  Dtitte  Wande- 
rvtng^  p.  46 ;  Schubert,  iii,  250. 

Mag'dalen  (or  Magdalene)  (May^oXiiv^f  ^^^' 
.adj.  from  Afagdula)^  a  surname  regularly  applied  to  one 
of  the  Marys  in  the  Gospels,  derived  from  her  place  of 
nativity  or  former  residence,  in  order  to  distinguish  her 
fntm  the  other  Marys  (Matt,  xxvii,  56,  61 ;  xxviii,  1 : 
Mark  xv,  40,  47;  xvi,  1,  9;  Luke  viii,  2;  xxiv,  10; 
John  xix,  25;  xx,  1, 18).     See  Maodala. 

Magdalen,  reugiour  Order  of,  a  denomination 
given  to  divers  communities  of  nuns,  consisting  gener- 
ally of  reformed  prostitutes;  sometimes  alao  called  yfag- 
daienetfet.  They  were  established  at  Naples  in  1324,  at 
Paris  in  1492,  at  Mentz  in  1542,  and  at  Kouen  and  Bor- 
deaux in  1G18.  In  each  of  these  monasteries  there  were 
three  kinds  of  persons  and  congregations:  (1)  nuns 
proper  and  under  vow,  hearing  the  name  of  St,  Mntjda' 
Im ;  (2)  the  congregation  of  St.  Martha,  composed  of 
those  not  yet  fully  avowed ;  (3)  the  congregation  of  St. 
Lazarus,  composed  of  such  as  were  detained  by  force. 
The  Order  of  St.  Magdalen  at  Rome  was  established 
by  p(»pe  Leo  X.  Clement  VIII  settled  a  revenue  on 
rhem,  and  further  appointed  that  the  effects  of  all  pub- 
lic prostitutes  dying  intestate  should  fall  to  them,  and 
that  the  teataments  of  the  rest  should  be  invalid  unless 
they  bequeathed  to  them  a  portion  of  their  effects,  at 
least  a  rift h  part.  The  term  originated  in  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  Mary  Magdalen,  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  Gospel,  was  a  woman  of  bad  character;  a 
notion  which  is  still  very  prevalent,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the 
interpretation  of  holy  Scripture.     See  Mary  Mao- 

DALBN. 

Magdalena  db  Pazzi,  a  saint  of  the  Romish 
Church,  was  bom  at  Florence  April  2,  1566.  She  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  highest  families  in  Tuscany :  was 
educated  in  the  convent  of  the  Hospitable  Nuns  of  St. 
John  the  Little;  refused  to  many,  and, May  27,  1584, 
took  the  veil  in  the  Carmelite  convent  of  St,  Mar}'  of 
the  Angela.  Her  name,  hitherto  Catharine  de  Gere  de^ 
Pazzi,  was  now  changed  to  Maria  Magdalena.  She  be- 
came wild  in  her  religions  enthusiasm,  claimed  to  have 
visions,  and  to  hold  converse  with  the  angels,  with  the 
Virgin,  and  even  with  Christ  himself.  She  rilled  divers 
offices  in  her  convent,  and  died  May  25,  1607.  Pope 
Urban  VIII  in  the  same  year  bcatiricd  her,  and  in  1669 
she  was  canonized  by  Alexander  VII.  Her  biography 
was  written  by  her  confessor  Puccini,  and  her  works 
were  collected  by  the  Carmelite  Salvi  of  Bologna  (Ven. 
1739).  See  BoUand,  ad  25  Maii:  BaiUet,  Vie*  des  Hainttf 
Richard  et  (iiraud,  Bibiifttheqite  Sacrie;  Ilerzog,  Real- 
Encyklop,  viii,  662 ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biug,  Geiu^  xxxii,  615. 

Magdeburg  Centuries.  See  Centuries  of 
Maodkbitrg. 

Mag'diei  (Ilcb.  .\faffdi?l\hir'!\^^.endotcedo/God; 
Sept.  Mayuu)\  and  Mc^cr/X  v.  r.  Mcrocif)A),the  success- 
f>r  of  Mibzar,  and  predecessor  of  Iram  among  the  Edo- 
mitish  chiefs  who  held  sway  along  with  the  native 
princes  in  Mount  Seir  ((^en.  xxxvi,  43 ;  1  Chron.  i,  54). 
ac.  ante  1619. 

Ma'ged  (Ma«f  ^,  Vulg.  Afoffeth),  a  false  Anglicizing 
(I  Mace.  V,  36)  of  the  name  Makki>  (1  Mace,  v,  26). 

Magee,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minia- 


ter,  was  bom  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  March  11,1823; 
brought  to  America  at  nine  years  of  age ;  was  converted 
near  Whitehall,  Cireen  Os  IlL,  in  1841 ;  joined  the  Illi- 
nois Conference  in  1848;  was  vei>'  iuccMsful  a?  a  min- 
ister, and  in  1852  signally  so  as  agent  of  the  Illinois  Wea- 
leyan  University.  In  1852-3  he  was  atatumed  at  Spring- 
field. Hediedatfiloomington,IlL,Mar.23,1854.  From 
orphanage  and  neglected  wickedness,  and  after  majority 
by  the  transforming  power  of  grace  and  strenooas  effort, 
Mr.  Magee  became  in  fourteen  years  one  of  the  foremost 
ministers  of  his  Conference.  His  powerful  frame,  de- 
cided talents,  and  indomiuble  energy  enabled  him  to 
labor  mightily  for  God,—Mi»9Mte$  of  Conferemcet,  v,  476. 

Magee,  ^William,  D.D.,  a  noted  Anglican  preUte, 
was  bom  March  18, 1766,  in  the  county  of  Fermanat,  Ire- 
land, and  was  educated  at  the  Univeivity  of  Dublin 
(Trinity  College).  He  obtained  all  the  college  honors, 
and  graduated  A.B.  in  1785,  and  in  1788  was  elected  a 
fellow.  His  friends  desired  him  to  enter  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  he  himself  inclined  to  the  ministry',  and  in 
1790  he  was  ordained,  acting  at  this  time  as  a  tutor  in 
his  alma  mater;  later  he  became  assistant  professor  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  in  1806  senior  fellow  and 
professor  of  mathematics.  In  1812  he  retired  from  the 
university,  and  accepted  the  liWngs  of  Kappagb,  in  Ty- 
rone, and  Killyleagh,  in  Down ;  in  1814  he  was  appoint- 
ed dean  of  Cork,  and  there  became  greatly  celebrated  an 
a  pulpit  orator.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  his  dis- 
courses (he  never  preached  less  than  one  hour)  he  W8» 
followed  by  crowds,  though  no  man  lees  courted  popu- 
larity. His  sermons,  his  biographer  says,  "might  be 
characterized  as  solid  Gospel  truth,  strongly  and  plainly 
enforced  in  simplicity  and  sincerity."  Bishop  Bairinf;- 
ton,  a  contemporary,  thus  comments  upf»n  Dr.  Magee  s 
eloquence :  "  I  have  often  heard  and  admired  Mr.  Pitt, 
but  while  I  am  listening  to  my  fti^nd  dean  Maget  I 
feel  that  if  I  were  to  shut  my  eyes  I  could  fancy  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  sfieaking."  In  1819  Dr.  Magee  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Raphoe;  in  1821,  when  George 
IV  visited  Dublin,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  dean 
of  the  Viceregal  Chapel  at  the  castle;  and  in  1H22, after 
declining  the  archbishopric  of  Cashel,  he  became  an-h- 
bishop  of  Dublin.  He  died  Aug.  18, 1831.  Archbi»h(»p 
Magee  is  noted  particulariy  for  his  opposition  to  Roman- 
ism and  Unitarianism.  Against  the  latter  he  sent  forth 
his  Discourfea  on  the  Atonement  and  Sacrifee  (1811, 
8vo;  2d  edit.  1812,2  vols.  8vo;  dd  edit.  1816,8  vols.  8to: 
7th  edit.  1841, 1  voU  royal  8vo),  universally  pronouncetl 
one  of  the  ablest  critical  and  controversial  works  of 
modem  times.  His  Worli  were  puUished  in  1842,  in 
2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  Arthur  H.  Kin- 
ney, D.D.  See,  besides  this  Memoir  in  Worts,  the  Dub- 
lin Uuiversity  Magaziney  xxvi,  480  sq.;  xxvii,  750  m).; 
Christian  Obterrer,  1843  (May  and  June) ;  Christian  Ex- 
amincr,  xxviii,  63  sq. ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  British  and 
A  merican  A  uthorsy  s.  v.     (J,  H.  W.) 

Maghrebi.    See  Aaron  ha-Risrok. 

Magi  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  term  ffiryoi, 
moffians,  rendered  **wi«e  men"  in  Matt.ii,  1,7, 16,  and 
occurring  likewise  in  the  singular  ftayoi\  "  sorcerer,** 
with  reference  to  Rlymas  (Acts  xii,  6, 8).  Comfwre  the 
epithet  Simon  Matpis.  The  term  is  still  extant  on  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (see  Olshausen,'  ad  loc  Matt.).  It 
corresponds  to  the  Heb.  3^,  3fag,  The  term  magi  was 
used  as  the  name  for  priests  and  wise  men  among  the 
Medcs,  Persians,  and  Babylonians.  So  the  word  Rab- 
mag,  in  our  version  of  Jer.  xxxix,  8,  used  as  a  proper 
name,  projieriy  signifies  the  prince  magus  or  chuj'oftht 
magi.  While  the  priests  and  literati  were  knot^-n  by 
the  general  name  of  magi,  they  were  also  known  by  the 
name  of  wise  men,  and  likewise  ChaldoKms  (Isa.  xliv. 
52;  Jer.  1,85;  Dan.  11,12-27;  iv,6,18;  v, 7, 8, 11, 12, 15). 
To  their  number  doubtless  belonged  the  astivkiogers  and 
star-gazers  ( Isa.  xlvii,  13).  So,  also,  the  Chaldee  sooth- 
sayers and  dream-interpreters  either  denote  various  or- 
ders of  magi,  or  they  are  merely  different  names  of  tbs 
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Mme  general  claM  (Dan.  i,  20 ;  iif  2 ;  x,  27 ;  iv,  7 ;  v,  7, 
11).     See  Magician.     In  the  following  account  of  this 


Meg  or  Mag  occorring  in  names  and  titleii  belonging  U 
other  peoples,  as  Mat^Etter  (flre-priest),  the  father  of 


imporunt  and  interenting  class,  we  supplement  what  Artemis  among  the  Khoenicians;  TVfer-J/a^^Teker  the 

we  have  elsewhere  said  npon  the  subject.  Magus  (on  a  CiUcian  coin),  etc     When  it  i*  omsidefed 

I.  Etymolopy  of  the.  Xame^ln  the  Pehlvi  dialect  of  that  the  Chaldiean  was  the  older  nation,  and  that  the 
the  Zend,  moj/A  means  priest  (H  vde,  Reliff,  Vet.  Pers,  c.  Assyrians  derived  many  of  their  religious  beUefs  and  in- 
81) ;  and  this  is  connected  bv  phih.l<»gists  with  the  San-  »tituUons  from  the  iliaklMns  (Rawlinson,  Firt  Oreat 
sent  nuikat  (great,  /ifyac-'and  mifffttis;  Anquetil  du  Aitmarchies,  I  dt)»;  ii,  228),  the  probabUity  is  that  they 
PeiTon's  Zntd-A  rtsta.  ii,  r)oo>.  The  coincidence  of  a  San-  derived  the  institutiim  of  the  magi  also.  That  the  in- 
s-rit  mayti,  in  the  sense  of  "  iUusion,  magic,"  is  remark-  atitution  was  originally  Shemitic  is  further  conllrmed 
able ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this,  as  weU  as  the  analo-  by  the  Phcenician  trailition  preser^-ed  by  Sanchoniathon 
goua  f  Ircek  word,  is  the  derived  rather  than  the  original  («P-  *^«««^  ^'^-P-  ^^^"Hf- »»  1^>'  'hat  Magos  was  a  de- 
meaning (comp.  Eichhoff,  Vtrgkichwuf  der  Sprachf,  ed.  "cendant  of  the  TiUns,  and,  with  his  brother  Amjnios, 
Kaltschmidt,  p.  281 ).  Hyde  {L  c.)  notices  another  ety-  ««»«  "»«>  acquainted  with  villages  and  flocks.  It  must 
molog\'^  given  by  Arabian  anthors,  which  makes  the  word  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  word  313  has  mor«  oh- 
=cropt-eared(/)arrt>MifriftM),  but  rejects  it.  l*rideaux,  vious  affinities  in  the  Indo-Cfcrmanic  than  in  the  She- 
on  the  other  hand  (Cnnnertum,  under  RC.  522),  accepts  mitic  tongues  (see  above,  §  i) ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  al- 
it,  and  seriously  connects  it  with  the  story  of  the  pseu-  lowed  to  weigh  much  against  the  historical  evidence  of 
do-Smerdis  who  had  lust  his  Mrs  in  Herod,  iii,  69.  the  existence  of  the  magi  in  Shemitic  nations  anterior 
Spanheim  {Dub.  Ernntf.  xviii)  speaks  favorably,  though  to  their  existence  among  those  of  the  Ar^'an  stock, 
not  decisively,  of  a  Hebrew  etymology*.  That  Magism  was  not,  as  commonly  stated,  a  Persian 

II.  Tkfir  Original  5«i/.— This  name  has  come  to  us  institution,  is  shown  from  several  considerations:  1.  The 
through  the  Greeks  as  the  proper  designation  of  the  wonl  does  not  ap|>ear  to  have  existed  in  the  Zend  Ian- 
priestly  class  among  the  Persians  (HcnxL  i,  132,  140;  guage;  atany  rate,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Zend-Avesta. 
Xenoph.,  Cyrop.  viii,  1,  23;  Plato,  Alcih.  i,  122;  Diog.  5^.  The  religious  system  of  the  ancient  Persians  was  a 
Laert,  Proam.  1, 2 ;  Cicc  n.,  Dt  Dicin.  i,  41 ;  ApuL  Ajxtl.  sj-stem  of  Dualism,  as  the  most  ancient  documents  con- 


rion,  and  it  may  be  doubte<l  if  in  its  original  form  it  ever  «f  magical  a^t^  is  vehemently  denounced,  and  men  are 

existed  amongthe  Persians  at  all  enjoined  to  pray  and  firescnt  ofR'ringa  against  his  arts. 

The  earliest  notice  extant  of  the  magi  is  in  the  ^  *"  invention  of  the  Dews.     4.  Xenophon  informs  us 

prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (xxxix,3, 18),  where  mention  is  iCifrop.v'iu,  1,28)  that  the  magi  were  first  establishetl  in 

made  of  Rab-mag,  a  term  which,  though  regarded  in  the  )***""»  by  Cyrus  (comp.  also  Ammian.  Marc,  xxui,  6 ; 

.  ,r                                 •                      a    ,  •.«      J  h«.  Porphvr.  l)e  aMw.  iv,  16,  etc),  a  statement  which  can 

A.\.  as  a  protier  name,  is  a  compound  of  3^  and  313.    •         j  __^    j      i     J^  « i      .-  /t  :  ak.\  -^  \ 

j.-/.!.^              -^,.  be  understood  onlv,  as  Heercn  suggests  (I,  i,  461  sq.). 

and  signifies  chte/miigu*,  after  the  analogy  of  such  terms  „  intimating  that  the  magian  institute,  which  existed 

as  0'^70"an  {chirf  eunuch),  n|?»-a'n  {rhitf  butler),  etc,  long  bcfiire  this  among  the  Medes,  was  iiitnxluced  by  Cy- 

(See  below,  §  iv.)     The  Rab-mag  of  .leremiah  is  the  nis  among  the  Persians  also.  5.  Herodotus  (i,  101)  states 

same  as  the  Rab  Signin  al  kolChakimin  ^br  "f  530  3*1  that  the  magi  formed  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Medes; 

•p^pn  bs)  of  Daniel  (ii,  4«)  j  the  rCJv  iioiutv  ijntnjuo-  *n<^  ^e  *^  attributes  the  placing  of  the  pseudo-Smenlis 

-     ^^    :'.-  n  ,j  \  '            \  '     IT  \s           .em   t  on  the  Persian  throne  to  the  magi,  who  were  moved 

o-      ••  ».Tx        j.i...             /.i-i.^,  thereto  by  a  desire  to  substitute  the  Median  for  the  Per- 

un.  (.Sor«men,  ""<•  A^"** «.  13).    fh..  .ud.cate.  the  ex-  j^;    „l,  l^.^  the  ItehUtun  in«Tipti«n  »  tnu.»- 

iHtenoe  an...njc  the  Ch.l.linu.s  of  the  m.«un  u>^itute  ^„^bv  Sir  H.R.wlins<m;  lee  R.,lin«onVi  /lervdotH,,i. 

>n  t  regular  form.  ....I  »  •  "^""ed  element  m  the  ^27).   6.  Heiodotu.  menUon.  that,  after  thi.  attempt  of 

.t«e.  at  a  PJ^n.-^  not  later  than  600  yey.  ac.     In  .Jer.  ,h^'„^  ^^  ^^  fn,.trated,  it  hccame  a  .i«Re  atliung 

J  3».  It .«  ev.de..tly  the  »an.e  claM  that »  referred  to  un-  j^e  PeSian.  to  otoerve  a  festival  in  celebration  of  the 

.ler  the  de«K.uit.....  of  the  "  w,«  men  ..f  lUbylon.        n  „,.erthrow  of  the  magi,  to  which  thcv  gave  the  name  of 

,  'I  T  ,n       "*   7^  fi'l    • '"?'  -      '"-J  'T  '"  MagophonU  (/.ayc^oyia),  and  during  which  it  wa,  not 

Ilabyl«n(I>.n....2.  2,1H,24,  .v3.1.,i  v,,.8).     Fr..m  ^„^yr^i^,„^,,i'tty,^^,„J'^ni,■;9■,Aga^^,i^ 

him  we  lean,  that  .t  c..mpru«d  five  cla««»-the  Ckor-  „  ,5^  ,  ui^  which  could  have  ha.1  it«  origin  only  at 

<«»»».,  expounder,  of  «ci«l  wnt.ng.  and  interpreter.  ,  ,;„„  ,;;;;rMagi.m  wa.  foreign  to  Persian  U-lieft "and 

ofMgns(i.20;  11,^;  v,4);  the /l,*.vA.m,  oonjumr.  (II,  i„rti,„t|„„g.     77\vc  fl„,l  ,m  allurion  to  the  magi  in 

10;  V,  /,    1 ,  comp.  xlvmP,  12) ;  the  ilfhuluTk«»,  exor-  ,^,^i„„  ,5,^  „„.  „f  ,hc  Med.KPer.ian  king,  mcn- 

T"  ^'J'T"'  "^"al'^.K    1"°*'?  ^"'  "^  =  ™™^  '*  tione.1  in  Scripture,  i  cin-um.Unce  which,  thwigh  not  of 

xlviiAlS;  .ler.  xxvu,9)  ,_the  6<«cr.«,  cajter. of  nat.v-  j^,,  „f  ^^^  i„,„,rta,K.,,  fall,  i„  with  the  .npp(H.ition 

.t.e»,a«ro  «g..t.  (..,2, ;  v./.H);  Mrf  the  CA««fo«  Chal-  .^.^  „     5^  ,.J  „,„  ,,  „,„  ,(„,  ,  p^dominiit  P«- 

d<eii»  in  the  narrower  Ki»e    l^5,10;  iv,4i  v, ,,  etc.;  ,;,„  in^iruticm.    The  probal.ilitv  is  that  thi.  .vMem 

o.,mpare  Henjprtenberg  ««/r«j^,i,8«  «,.;  Hrtvenuck,  ^.j  j^  „,„^  ;„  ^^J^^^  w«.  thence  propagaled  to 

Co,»»««t«*/>,mw/,^52;<rt«n.u^rW«lvoc,).    ho  A««ri«.  Media,  and  the  a.ljoinii.g  coiintrie..  and  wa. 

much  wa.  Magim.  a  (..hrid«ui  .n.«itution  that  the  term  ,,„i  ,„  f„,„  ,,„„,  j„,„  p^^,^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  „  fl„j 


Whether  Mapsm  waa  indigenon.  in  Chalda*.  and  Zomjastkii.     Eveniuallv,  however.  Magi.«m  .eem.  to 

«raa  thence  came.1  to  the  adjacent  oountri».  or  wa.  de-  ^ave  been  adopte,!  into  oV  reconciled  with  Zoroa»tcriMn. 

nve.1  by  the  l.haldMn.  from  Awyna,  it  i»  impowiblc  p<.rhap«  bv  loung  it.  original  theowphic  chaiaoter,  and 

now  to  determine  with  any  certainty.    In  favor  of  it.  ^kj,,,,  „„-,  man  practical  or  thaumatnrgic  phaw. 
Aasyrian  origin  it  baa  been  urged  that  the  word  113  i.        m.  Pnfane.  Aerountt  oflhr  Onkr.—Tht  magi  were 

found  a.  the  name  of  the  Amyrian  fln>-prie.t  (Movent,  i,  originally  one  of  the  .ix  trilie.  (Herod,  i,  101 ;  Pliny, 

64,  240),  and  that  the  prirat.  of  the  Antyrian  Artemi.  Hint.  Xnl,  v.  29)  into  which  the  nation  of  the  Medes 

at  Epbem.  were  calie<t  Meg-Abyzi  (.Strabo,  xiv,  641).  wa.  divided,  who.  like  the  I^eWte.  under  the  Morale  in- 

But  oa  tbia  nothing  can  be  built,  aa  we  lind  the  .yilable  atitution.,  were  intmited  with  the  core  of  nrligion,  aa 
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office  which  nataraUy,  in  those  early  times,  made  this 
caste  liicewise  the  chief  depositaries  of  science  and  cul- 
tivators of  art.  Little  in  detail  is  known  of  the  magi 
during  the  independent  existence  of  the  Median  gov- 
ernment; but  under  the  Medo-Persian  sway  the  magi 
formed  a  sacred  caste  or  college,  which  was  very  famous 
in  the  ancient  world  (Xenoph.  Cyrop,  viii,  1,  28 ;  Am- 
mian.  Marcell.  xxiii,  6 :  Heeren.  Ideertf  i,  451 ;  Schlosser, 
UrUverstU  Uebers,  i,  278).  Porphyry  (Abst.  iv,  16)  sajTS, 
*'  The  learned  men  who  are  engaged  among  the  Persians 
in  the  service  of  the  Deity  are  called  magi ;"  and  Sui- 
das,  "Among  the  Persians  the  lovers  of  wisdom  (^tXo- 
90001)  and  the  servants  of  God  are  called  magi."  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (ii,  1084,  ed.  Falcon.),  the  magi  prac- 
ticed different  sorts  of  divination — 1,  by  evoking  the 
dead;  2,  by  cups  or  dishes  (Joseph's  divining-cup,  Gen. 
xliv,  5) ;  3,  by  means  of  water.  By  the  employment  of 
these  means  the  magi  affected  to  disclose  the  future,  to 
influence  the  present,  and  to  call  the  past  to  their  aid. 
Even  the  visions  of  the  night  they  were  accustomed  to 
interpret,  not  empirically,  but  according  to  such  estab- 
lished and  systematic  rules  as  a  learned  priesthood 
might  be  expected  to  employ  (Strabo,  xvi,  762 ;  Cic- 
ero, De  Divin,  i,  41 ;  iElian.  V.  H.  ii,  17).  The  success, 
however,  of  their  efforts  over  the  invisible  world,  as 
well  as  the  holy  office  which  they  exercised,  demanded 
in  themselves  peculiar  cleanliness  of  body,  a  due  regard 
to  which  and  to  the  general  principles  of  their  caste 
would  naturally  ))e  followed  by  professional  prosperity, 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  conspired  with  prevailing  supersti- 
tion to  give  the  magi  great  social  consideration,  and 
make  them  of  high  importance  before  kings  and  princes 
(Diog.  Laert.  ix,  7,  2) — an  influence  which  they  appear 
to  have  sometimes  abused,  when,  descending  from  the 
peculiar  duties  of  their  high  ofllce,  they  took  part  in  the 
strife  and  competitions  of  politics,  and  found  themselves 
sufficiently  powerful  even  to  overturn  thrones  (Herod, 
iii,  61  S().).  These  abuses  were  reformed  by  Zoroaster, 
who  appeared,  according  to  many  authorities,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  7th  century  before  Christ.  He  was 
not  the  founder  of  a  new  system,  but  the  renovator  of 
an  old  and  corrupt  one,  l)eing,  as  he  himself  intimates 
(Zend-Avesta,  i,  43),  the  restorer  of  the  word  which  Or- 
muzd  had  formerly  revealed,  but  which  the  influence  of 
Dews  had  degraded  into  a  false  and  deceptive  magic. 
After  much  and  long-continued  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  adherents  and  defenders  of  existing  corruptions, 
he  succeeded  in  his  virtuous  purposes,  and  caused  his 
system  eventually  to  prevaU.  He  appears  to  have  re- 
modelled the  institute  of  the  roagian  caste,  dividing 
it  into  three  great  classes:  1,  Horbeds,  or  learners;  2, 
Mobeds,  or  masters ;  3,  Destur  Mobeds,  or  perfect  schol- 
ars (Zend-Av.  ii,171,261).  The  magi  alone  he  allowed 
to  perform  the  religious  rites ;  they  possessed  the  forms 
of  prayer  and  worship ;  they  knew  the  ceremonies  which 
availed  to  conciliate  Ormuzd,  and  were  obligatory  in  the 
public  offerings  (HcroiU  i,  132).  They  accordingly  be- 
came the  sole  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Deity  and  his  creatures,  and  through  them  alone  Or- 
muzd  made  his  will  known ;  none  but  them  could  see 
into  the  future,  and  they  disclosed  their  knowle<lge  to 
those  onlv  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  conciliate  their 
good  will.  Hence  the  power  which  the  magian  priest- 
hood possessed  The  general  belief  in  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  their  predictions,  especially  when  founded  on 
astrological  calculations,  the  all  but  universal  custom  of 
consulting  the  will  of  the  divhiily  before  entering  on 
any  important  undertaking,  and  the  blind  faith  which 
was  reposed  in  all  that  the  magi  did,  reported,  or  com- 
manded, combined  to  create  for  that  sacerdotal  caste  a 
Ix>wor,  both  in  public  and  in  private  concerns,  which  has 
probably  never  been  exceeded.  Indeed  the  soothsayer 
was  a  public  officer,  a  member,  if  not  the  president,  of 
the  privy  council  in  the  Medo-Persian  court,  demanded 
alike  Air  show,  in  order  to  influence  the  people,  and  for 
use,  in  order  to  guide  the  state.  Hence  the  person  of 
the  monarch  was  surrounded  by  priests,  who,  in  differ- 


ent ranks  and  with  different  offices,  conspired  to  sastais 
the  throne,  uphold  the  established  religion,  and  concili- 
ate or  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  subject.  The  fitness 
of  the  magi  for,  and  their  usefulness  to,  an  Oriental 
court  were  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  pomp  of  their 
dress,  the  splendor  of  their  ceremonial,  and  the  number 
and  gradation  of  the  sacred  associates.  Well  may  Cy- 
rus, in  uniting  the  Medes  to  his  Persian  subjects,  have 
adopted,  in  all  its  magnificent  details,  a  priesthood  which 
would  go  far  to  transfer  to  him  the  affections  of  his  ccm* 
quered  subjects,  and  promote,  more  than  any  other  thing, 
his  own  aggrandizement  and  that  of  his  empire.  Nei- 
ther the  functions  nor  the  influence  of  this  sacred  caste 
were  reserved  for  peculiar,  rare,  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, but  ran  through  the  web  of  human  life.  At  the 
break  of  day  they  had  to  chant  the  divine  hymns.  This 
office  being  performed,  then  came  the  dail}-  sacrifice  to 
be  offered,  not  indiscriminately,  but  to  the  divinities 
whose  day  in  each  case  it  was — an  office,  therefore,  which 
none  but  the  initiated  could  fulfiL  As  an  illustration 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  magi  were  held,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  a  princely  education  to  have  been  instructed  in 
the  peculiar  learning  of  their  sacred  order,  which  was 
an  honor  conceded  to  no  other  but  royal  personages,  ex- 
cept in  very  rare  and  very  peculiar  instances  (Cicero, 
De  IHvin,  i,  23 ;  Plutarch,  ThtmUtocUs).  Thb  magian 
learning  embraced  ever^'thing  which  regarded  the  high- 
er culture  of  the  nation,  being  known  in  history  under 
the  designation  of  "the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians." 
It  comprised  the  knowledge  of  all  the  sacred  rites,  cus- 
toms, usages,  and  observances,  which  related  not  merely 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  to  the  whole  private 
life  of  everj'  worshipper  of  Ormuzd — the  duties  which, 
as  such,  he  had  to  observe,  and  the  punishments  which 
followed  the  neglect  of  these  obligations,  whence  may 
be  learned  how  necessar}'  the  act  of  the  priest  on  all  oc- 
casions was.  Under  the  veil  of  religion  the  priest  had 
bound  himself  up  with  the  entire  public  and  domestic 
life.  The  judicial  office,  too,  appears  to  have  been,  in 
the  time  of  Cambyses,  in  the  hands  of  the  magi,  for 
from  them  was  ch(^«n  the  college  or  bench  of  royal 
judges,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  histoiy  of 
that  monarch  (Herod,  iv,  31 ;  vii,  194 ;  comp.  Esther  i, 
13).  Men  who  held  these  offices,  possessed  this  learn- 
ing, and  exerted  this  influence  with  the  people,  may 
have  proved  a  check  to  Oiental  despotism  no  less  pow- 
erful than  constitutional,  though  they  were  sometimes 
unable  to  guarantee  their  own  lives  against  the  wrath 
of  the  monarch  (Herod,  vii,  194;  compare  Dan.  ii,  12): 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  well  versed  in  those  court- 
ly arts  by  which  the  hand  that  bears  the  sword  is  won 
to  protect  instead  of  destroying.  Thus  Cambyses,  wish- 
ing to  marry  his  sister,  inquired  of  the  magi  (like  Henry 
YIII)  if  the  laws  permitted  such  a  union:  **We  have,' 
they  adroitly  answered,  "  no  law  to  that  effect ;  but  a 
law  there  is  which  decUres  that  the  king  of  the  Persians 
may  do  what  he  pleases"  (Heeren,  Tdfm^  I,  i,  461  sq.; 
Hyde,  M,  Vet,  Persarum^  ch.  xxxi,  p.  372  sq. ;  Brisson, 
Princip.  Pers,  p.  179  sq.). 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Komans  they  were  known 
under  the  name  ofChaldieans  (Strabo,  xvi,  762;  Diog. 
I^ert.  Pro€tm.  \\  and  also  of  magi  (Diog.  I^ert.  viii,  1, 
8).  They  lived  scatteretl  over  the  land  in  different 
places  (Strabo,  xvi,  739;  compare  Dan.  ii,  14),  and  had 
possessions  of  their  (»wn.  Tlie  temple  of  Belus  was  em- 
ployed by  them  for  astronomical  observations,  but  their 
astnniomy  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  practiced  by  the  Babylonians  (Diod.  Sic,  ii, 
81 ;  Ephraem  Syrus,  Op,  ii,  488 ;  consult  Ideler,  in  the 
Tranmcfioru  of  the  Berlin  A  cademjf  Jbr  1824-25),  and 
was  specially  directed  to  vain  attempts  to  foretell  the 
future,  predict  the  fate  of  individuals  or  of  communities, 
and  sway  the  present,  in  alliance  with  augury,  incanta- 
tion, and  magic  ( Aul.  Gell.  iii,  10,  9 ;  xir,  1 ;  Am.  Mar- 
cell,  xxiii,  6 ;  p.  352,  cd.  Bipont ;  Diod.  Sic  ii,  29 ;  coiii]k 
Isa.  xlvii,  9, 13 ;  Dan.  ii). 
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IV.  PotUion  ocntpied  by  the  Magi  in  the  period  covered 
hy  the  History  of  the  O.  T.—ln  the  Hebrew  text  the  word 
occurs  bat  twice,  aiid  then  only  incidentally.  In  Jer. 
xxxiXf  3  and  13  we  meet,  among  the  Chaldiean  oflicent 
sent  by  Xebuchadnczzar  to  Jerusalem,  one  with  the  name 

or  title  of  Kab-Mag  (3^*3^).  This  word  is  interpret- 
o<l,  after  the  analogy  of  Kab-«hakeh  and  Kab-saris,  as 
etiuivalent  to  chief  of  the  magi  (Kwald,  1*ropheten^  and 
Ilitzig,  ad  loc,  taking  it  as  the  title  of  Ncrgal-Sharezer), 
and  we  thus  rind  both  the  name  and  the  order  occupying 
a  conspicuous  place  under  the  government  of  the  Chal- 
dnans.  It  is  clear  that  there  were  various  kinds  of  wise 
men,  and  it  is  (mibable  that  these  were  classes  belongs 
ing  to  one  great  order,  which  comprised,  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  magi,  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  service 
of  religion ;  so  that  we  find  here  an  ample  priesthood,  a 
sacred  college,  graduated  in  rank  and  honor  (see  lier- 
tholtlt,  3  Excur*.  zum  Dan, ;  Closenius,  Comment,  *m  ha, 
ii,HM  8*1.).  The  word  Rab-Mag  (if  the  received  etym»>l- 
ogy  of  magi  be  correct)  presents  a  hybrid  formation. 
The  first  syllable  is  unc|uestionably  Shemitic,  the  last  is 
all  but  unquestionably  Ari'an.  The  problem  thus  pre- 
sented admits  of  two  solutions:  (1.)  If  we  believe  the 
Chaldffians  to  have  been  a  Hamitic  people,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  liabylonians  [see  (.'ifALi>.itAN],  we 
must  then  suppose  that  the  colonsal  schemes  of  great- 
ness which  showetl  themselves  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  con- 
(piestA  led  him  to  gather  round  him  the  wise  men  and 
religious  teachers  of  the  natioiw  which  he  subdue<l,  and 
that  thus  the  sacreil  triltes  of  the  Medes  rose  under  his 
rule  t(t  favor  and  power.  His  treatment  of  those  who 
lN>re  a  like  character  among  the  *Tcws  (Dan.  i.  4)  makes 
this  hypothesis  a  natural  one:  and  the  alliance  which 
existed  between  the  Medes  and  the  Ohaldieans  at  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  j^Vssyrian  empire  would 
ai'Cfunit  for  the  intermixture  of  religious  systems  be- 
longing to  two  different  races.  (2.)  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  Kenan  (J/ufoire  de*  Lawpiet  Hhimitiquf*^  p. 
tHi,  <»7 ),  f(»Uowing  I^Assen  and  Ritter,  we  look  on  the  Chal- 
cUeans  as  them.ielves  belonging  to  the  Aryan  family,  and 
liossessing  stn>ng  afiinitii>s  with  the  Me<les,  there  is  even 
less  difficulty  in  explaining  the  presence  among  the  one 
Iteople  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the  other.  It  is  like- 
ly enough,  in  either  case,  that  the  simpler  Merlian  relig- 
iiin  which  the  magi  brought  with  them,  corresponding 
more  or  leas  clo-^ely  to  the  faith  of  the  /end-Av&nta,  lost 
some  measure  <if  its  original  purity  through  this  contact 
with  tho  darker  sui)erstitions  of  the  old  Babylonian  poi>- 
ulatiiMi.  From  this  time  onward  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  names  both  of  the  magi  and  Chaldwans  are  identi- 
TkhI  with  the  astrology,  divination,  and  interpretation  of 
dreams,  which  had  impressed  themselves  on  the  pmph- 
ets  of  Israel  as  tho  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
old  Habel  religion  (Ixa.  xliv,  25;  xlvii,  13).  The  magi 
tiM>k  their  places  among  "the  astntlogers,  and  star- 
gazers,  and  monthly  prognosticators.*^ 

It  is  with  such  men  that  we  have  to  tliink  of  Daniel 
and  his  fellow-exiles  as  a»sooiate<l.  Thev  are  descril>ed 
as  ^  ten  times  wiser  than  all  the  magicians  (Sept.  ^kdyov^') 
and  astrologers*"  (Dan.  i,  20).  Daniel  himself  so  far  sym- 
pathizes with  the  order  into  which  he  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
enrolled,  as  to  intercede  for  them  when  Nebuchailnezzar 
gives  the  order  for  their  death  (Dan.  ii,  24),  and  accepta 
an  office  whicli,  as  making  him  '*  master  of  the  magi- 
cians, astrologers,  Chaldseans,  soothsayers^  (Dan.  v,  11), 
was  probably  i<ientical  with  that  of  the  Rab-Mag  who 
first  came  before  ua.  May  we  conjt>cture  that  he  found 
in  the  belief  which  the  magi  had  bn>ught  with  them 
some  elements  of  the  truth  tliat  had  Iwen  revealed  to  his 
fathers,  and  that  the  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the 
strong  sympathy  which  showed  itself  in  a  hundred  ways 
when  the  purest  Aryan  and  the  purest  Shemitic  faiths 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  each  other  (Dan.  vi,  3, 
Hi,  2t{;  Ezra  i,  1-4;  Isa.  xliv,  28),  agreeing  as  they  did 
in  their  hatred  of  idolatry  and  hi  their  acknowledgn:rnt 
of  the  **  God  of  Heaven  ?"  The  acts  which  accompanied 
his  appointment  8er\'e  as  illustrations  of  the  high  rever- 


ence in  which  the  magi  were  held:  '^Tlien  the  king, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  fell  upon  his  face  and  worahipited  Dan- 
iel, and  commanded  tliat  they  should  offer  an  oblation 
anil  sweet  odors  unto  him*"  (verse  46 ;  see  also  verse  48). 
From  the  49th  verse  it  would  seem  not  unlikely  that 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  last  resort  belonged 
to  this  priestly  order,  as  we  know  it  did  to  the  hierarchy 
of  northern  and  more  modem  courts.  (See  M  imter,  A  n- 
tiq,  A  hkawilung,  |i.  144;  Hleek,in  Schleiermacher  s  FheoU 
Zeitschr,  iii,  277 ;  Hengstenberg*s  Danielf  p.  341.) 

The  name  of  the  magi  does  not  meet  us  iu  the  Bibli- 
cal account  of  the  Medo-l'ersian  kings.  I  f,  however,  we 
identify  the  Artaxerxes  who  stopped  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (Ezra  iv,  17-22)  with  the  pseudo-Smerdis  of 
Herodotus  [see  AktaxerxemJ  and  the  Ciomates  of  the 
Behistun  inscription,  we  may  sec  here  also  another  point 
of  contact.  (Compare  Sir  1  ienry  Itawlinson's  translation 
of  the  Behistun  inscription :  '*  The  rites  which  Gomatca 
the  magian  hail  intn>duce<l  I  pn>hibited.  I  restored  to 
the  state  the  cliauts,  and  the  worship,  and  to  those  fam* 
ilies  which  Gomates  the  magian  had  deprived  of  them** 
IJoum,  of  Asiatic  Soc.  voL  x,  and  Blakesley's  Ilerodotvt, 
Excurs.  on  iii,  74]).  The  magian  attempt  to  reassert 
Median  supremacy,  and  with  it  probably  a  corrupted 
Chaldaized  form  of  Magianism,  in  place  of  the  purer 
faith  in  Ormuzd  of  which  Cyrus  had  been  the  propap 
gator,  would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  antagonism 
to  the  people  whom  the  Persians  had  protected  and  sup- 
ported. 'Fhe  immediate  renewal  of  the  sus{)ended  work 
on  the  triumph  of  Darius  (Ezra  iv,  24 ;  v,  1, 2 ;  vU  7, 8) 
falls  in,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  with  this  hypothesis. 
The  story  of  the  actual  massacre  of  the  magi  thniughout 
the  dominions  of  Darius,  and  of  the  commeniorati%'c 
magophonia  (Hcnxt  iii,  79),  with  whatever  exaggera- 
tions it  may  lie  mixed  up,  indicates  in  like  manner  the 
triumph  of  the  Zoroastrian  s^'stem.  If  we  accept  tho 
traditional  dat«  of  Zoroaster  as  a  contemporary  of  Dari- 
us, we  may  see  in  the  changes  which  he  effected  a  re- 
vival of  the  older  system.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  striking 
that  the  word  magi  does  not  appear  in  the  Zend-Avesta, 
the  priesta  being  there  described  as  atharva  (guanliana 
of  the  fire),  and  that  there  are  multiplied  prohibitions 
in  it  of  all  forms  of  the  magic  which,  in  the  West,  and 
possibly  in  the  East  also,  took  ita  name  from  them,  and 
with  which,  it  would  appear,  they  had  already  become 
tainted.  All  such  arts,  auguries,  necromancy,  and  the 
like,  are  looked  on  as  evil,  and  emanating  fn>m  Ahriman, 
and  are  pursued  by  the  hero-king  Feridoun  with  the 
most  pei^iistent  hostility  (Du  Perron,  Zfiu/-.4  resta^  voL  i, 
I>artii,p.209,424). 

The  name,  however,  kept  its  ground,  and  with  it  prob- 
ably the  order  to  which  it  was  attached.  Under  Xerx- 
es  the  magi  occupy  a  position  which  indicates  that 
they  had  recovereil  fnim  their  temporary  defires^ion. 
They  are  consulted  by  him  as  soothHayers  (Herod,  vii, 
19),  and  arc  as  infiuential  as  they  had  been  ni  the  court 
of  A-Htyages.  They  prescril>e  the  strange  and  terrible 
sacrifices  at  the  Strymon  and  the  Nine  Ways  (Herod, 
vii,  1 14).  They  were  said  to  have  urged  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temples  of  Cirvece  ((.'icero,  f/e  Leffg,  ii,  10). 
Traces  <if  their  influence  may  {jerhafM  be  seen  in  the  re- 
gard paid  by  Mardonius  to  the  oracles  of  the  (ireek  god 
that  offered  the  nearest  analogue  to  their  own  Mithras 
(HenMl.  viii,  \'M),  and  in  the  like  reverence  which  had 
previously  been  shown  by  tlie  .'iffdian  Datis  towards 
the  island  of  Delos  (Henxl.  vi,97).  They  come  l>efore 
the  (rreeks  as  the  rrprrsentatives  of  the  religion  of  the 
Persians.  No  sacrifices  mav  l)e  offered  unless  one  of 
their  onler  is  present  chanting  the  prescrilied  prayers, 
as  in  the  ritual  of  the  Zenil-Avesta  (HeriMl.  i,  lo2).  No 
great  change  is  traceable  in  their  position  during  the 
decline  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  position  of  Ju- 
diea  as  a  PerHian  province  must  have  kept  up  some 
measure  of  (Mtr.taci  l»etwecn  the  two  n-ligious  systems. 
I'he  histories  of  Esther  and  Neheroiah  \ynnt  to  the  in- 
fiuence  which  might  be  exercised  by  meml)er8  of  the 
subject-race.    It  might  well  be  that  the  religious  minds 
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of  the  two  nations  would  learn  to  respect  each  other, 
aiid  that  some  measure  of  the  prophetic  hopes  of  Israel 
mif^ht  mingle  with  the  belief  of  the  magi.  As  an  order 
they  perpetuated  themselves  nuder  the  Parthian  kings^ 
The  name  ruse  to  fresh  honor  under  the  Saasanidfi.  The 
dasMrication  which  was  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  was  rec- 
ogtiise<l  as  the  basis  of  a  hierarchical  system,  afler  other 
and  lower  elements  had  mingled  with  the  earlier  dual- 
ism, and  might  be  traced  even  in  the  religion  and  wor^ 
ship  of  the  Parsees. 

V.  Tntmition^^aget  tn  the  History  of  the  Word  and 
of  the  Order  between  the  close  of  the  O.  T,  and  the  time 
of  the  S,  T, — In  the  mean  while  the  title  magi  was  ac- 
quiring a  new  and  wider  signification.  It  presented  it- 
self to  the  Greeks  as  connected  with  a  foreign  system 
of  divination,  and  the  religion  of  a  foe  whom  they  had 
conquered,  and  it  soon  became  a  by-word  for  the  worst 
form  of  imposture.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  feeling  is 
traceable  {lerhaps  in  the  meanings  attached  to  the  word  . 
by  the  two  great  tragedians.  In  ifischylus  (/Vrstp,  j 
291 )  it  retains  its  old  Mgnificance  as  denoting  simply  a 
tribe.  In  Sophocles  (cXu  7yr.  887)  it  appears  among 
the  epitheto  of  reproach  which  the  kuig  heaps  u|K)n 
Tircsiaa  The  fact,  however,  that  the  religion  with 
which  the  word  was  associated  still  maintained  its 
ground  as  the  faith  of  a  great  nation,  kept  it  from  fall- 
ing into  utter  disrepute,  and  it  is  uiteresting  to  notice 
how  at  one  time  the  good  and  at  another  the  ba<l  side 
of  the  word  b  uppermost.  Thus  the  futyiia  of  Zoroas- 
ter is  spoken  of  with  respect  by  Plato  as  a  ^tiHv  ^tpa- 
Kiia,  forming  the  gn)nndwork  of  an  education  which 
he  praises  as  far  better  tlian  that  of  the  Athenians  (^4  h- 
cib,  i,  122  a).  Xcnophon,  in  like  manner,  idealizes  the 
character  and  functions  of  the  onier  (^Cyrop.  iv,  5, 16 ; 
6,  ti).  liiith  meanings  appear  in  the  later  lexicogra- 
phers. The  word  magos  is  equivalent  to  dirartutv  Kai 
^pfiaKtvrriCi  but  it  is  also  lued  for  the  i&co9c/3i)c  Kai 
^coAoyoc  Kai  iftpcvc  (Hesych.).  The  magi,  as  an  order, 
are  oi  irapa  UipaatQ  ^i\6ao<ftot  Kai  ^Xa^eoi  (Suidas). 
The  word  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sept^  and 
from  them  into  those  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  oscil- 
lating l)etween  the  two  meanings,  capable  of  being  used 
in  either.  Tlie  relations  which  had  existed  between  the 
Jews  and  Persians  would  perhaps  tend  to  give  a  promi- 
nence to  the  more  favorable  associations  in  their  use  of 
it.  In  Daniel  (i,  20;  ii,  2, 10.  27;  v,  II)  it  is  used,  as 
has  been  noticed,  for  the  priestly  divinere  with  whom 
the  prophet  was  associated.  Philo,  in  like  manner  (Quod 
cmnis  prtibnts  liber^  p.  792 ).  mentions  the  magi  with  warm 
praise,  as  men  who  gave  themselves  to  the  study  of  na- 
ture and  (he  contemplation  of  the  divine  perfections, 
worthy  of  being  the  counsellors  of  kings.  It  was  per- 
ha)is  natural  that  this  aspect  of  the  word  should  com- 
mend itself  to  the  theosophic  Jew  of  Alexandria.  There 
wenv  however,  other  influences  at  work  tending  to  drag 
it  down.  The  swanns  of  impostors  that  were  t<i  lie  met 
with  in  every  part-  of  the  Roman  empire,  kn(»wn  as 
**Chaldaei,"  **  Mathematici,*'  and  the  like,  l>ore  thiH  name 
also.  Their  art«  were  '*  artes  magicte.'^  Though  phihtso- 
phers  and  men  4if  lettert  might  rea»gnise  the  better  mean- 
ing of  which  the  word  was  capable  (Cicero,  IJe  Dinru  i, 
23, 41%  yet  in  the  language  of  public  documents  and  of 
historians  they  were  treated  as  a  class  at  once  hateful 
and  contemptible  (Tacitus,  A  nn.  i,  82 ;  ii,  27 ;  xii,  22, 59), 
and,  as  such,  were  the  victims  of  repeate<l  edicts  of  ban- 
ishment. 8ce  Lenonnant,  ChuUiaan  Magic  (Lond.  1877). 

VI.  The  Magi  as  fhty  apji^ar  in  the  A'.  T. — We  need 
not  wonder,  accordingly,  to  find  that  this  is  the  predom- 
inant meaning  of  the  word  as  it  afipears  iu  the  N.  T. 
The  noun,  and  the  verb  deriveil  from  it  (ftayda  and  /la- 
yei'ta;),  are  used  by  Luke  in  describing  the  impostor,  who 
is  therefore  known  distinctively  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts 
viii,  9).  AiHither  of  the  same  class  (llar-jesus)  is  de- 
scribed (Acts  xiii,8)  as  having,  in  his  cognomen  Elymas, 
a  title  which  was  er^uivalent  to  Magus.     See  Elymas. 

In  one  memorable  instance,  however,  the  word  retains 
(probably,  at  least)  its  better  meaning.     In  the  Gospel 


of  Matthew,  written  (according  to  the  general  belief  of 
eariy  Christian  writers)  for  the  Hebrew  Christians  of 
Palestine,  we  find  it,  not  as  embodying  the  contempt 
which  tlie  frauds  of  ImpostMs  had  brought  npon  it 
through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  but  in  the  lenae 
which  it  liad  had  of  old,  as  associated  with  a  religion 
which  they  respected,  and  an  order  of  which  one  of 
their  own  prophets  had  been  the  head.  In  spite  of  pa- 
tristic authorities  on  the  other  side,  asacning  that  the 
Mdyot  dx6  avaroXwv  of  Matt,  ii,  1  were  sorcerera 
whose  mysterious  knowledge  came  from  below,  not  from 
above,  and  who  were  thus  translated  out  of  darkness 
into  light  (Justin  Martyr,  Chrysostom.  llieophylact,  in 
Spanheim,  I)ub.  Evcmg,  xix;  Lightfoot,  Uor,  Heb,  in 
Matt,  ii),  we  are  justified,  not  loss  by  the  cofi«fiwi(«  of 
later  interpreters  (including  even  Maldonatus)  than  by 
the  general  tenor  of  Matthew's  narrative,  in  seeing  in 
them  men  such  as  those  that  were  in  the  minds  of  the 
Sept.  translaton  of  Daniel,  and  those  described  by  Philo 
— at  once  astronomers  and  astrolf^^nrs,  but  not  mingling 
any  conscious  fraud  with  their  efforts  after  a  higher 
knowledge.  The  vaguenese  of  the  description  leaves 
their  country  undefined,  and  implies  that  probably  the 
evangelist  himself  had  no  certain  information.  The 
same  phrase  is  used  as  in  passages  where  the  express 
object  is  to  include  a  wide  range  of  country  (compare 
CLTrb  avaroXiitv^  Matt.  viii.  1 1 ;  xxiv,  27 ;  Luke  xiii,  29). 
Probably  the  region  chiefly  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Palestinian  Jew  would  be  the  tract  of  country  stretching 
eastwanl  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates,  the  land  of 
**^  the  children  of  the  East**  in  the  early  period  of  the 
history-  of  the  O.  T.  (Gen.  xxix,  1 ;  Judg.  vi,8 ;  vii.  12; 
viii,  10).  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
language  of  the  O.  T.,  and  therefore  probably  that  of 
Matthew,  included  under  this  name  countiiea  that  lay 
considerably  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  east  of  Pal- 
estine. Balaam  came  from  **  the  mountains  of  the  East,** 
i  e.  frr»m  Pethor,  on  the  Euphrates  (Numb,  xxiii,  7 ; 
xxii,  5).  Abraham  (or  Cyrus  V)  is  the  righteous  man 
raised  up  "  fn»m  the  East*'  (Isa.  xli,  2).  The  Persian 
conqueror  is  called  "  from  the  East,  from  a  far  oountry** 
(Isa.  xlvi,  11). 

We  cannot  wonder  that  there  should  have  been  very 
varying  interpretations  given  of  words  that  allowed  so 
wide  a  field  for  conjecture.     Home  of  these  are,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  worth  noticing.     (1)  The  feeling;  of  some 
early  writers  that  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  was  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prrtphecy  which  spoke  of  the  gills  of 
the  men  of  Sheba  and  Scba  (Psa.  Ixxii,  10,  \b\  compare 
Isa.  Ix,  6)  led  them  to  fix  on  Arabia  as  the  country  of 
I  the  magi  (Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  Epiphanius,Cypri- 
I  an,  in  Spanheim.  Dub,  Kvang,  L  c),  and  they  have  bcf  n 
,  followed  by  Bantnius,  Maldonatus,  Grntius,  and  Light* 
!  foot.     (2)  Others  have  cfmjcctured  Mesopotamia  as  the 
great  seat  of  Chaldo'an  astrology  (Origen,  Horn,  in  Malt, 
I  vi  and  vii),  or  Egypt  as  the  countr}'  in  which  magic 
.  was  nioKt  prevalent  (Meyer,  ad  loc).    (3)  The  historical 
associations  of  the  word  led  othere  again,  with  greater 
proliability,  to  fix  mi  Persia,  and  to  see  in  these  magi 
j  members  of  the  priestly  order,  to  which  the  name  of 
right  belonged  (Chrysot(t(»m,  Theophylact,  Calvin,  Ols- 
1  hausen),  while  Hyde  {HeLPers.  Lc.)  suggest*  Parthia. 
.  as  t)eing  at  that  time  the  conspicuous  flastem  monarchy 
in  which  the  magi  were  recognised  and  homned. 

It  is,  perha})H,  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  nam- 
tive  of  Matt,  ii  that  in  these  magi  we  may  recognise^  as 
the  Church  has  done  from  a  very  early  peiiod,  the  tir^t 
(ientile  worshippers  of  the  Christ.  The  naoie,  by  itself, 
indee<l,  applied  as  it  is  in  Acta  xiii,  8  to  a  Jewish  fake 
prophet,  would  hardly  prove  this;  but  the  distinctive 
epithet  *' from  the  East**  was  probably  intended  to  mark 
them  out  as  different  in  character  and  race  from  the 
Western  magi,  Jews,  and  othera,  who  awanncd  over  the 
Roman  empire.  So,  when  they  come  to  Jemaalem.  it  is 
to  ask,  not  after  **  our  king**  or  ^  the  king  of  Isnel,"  but, 
as  the  men  of  another  race  might  do^  afUr  ^  the  king  of 
the  Jews.**    The  language  of  the  0.-T.  propbett  and 
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tho  traditional  interpretation  of  it  are  apparently  new 
things  to  them.  The  narrative  of  Matt,  il  supi^ea  us 
with  an  outline  which  we  may  legitimately  endeavor  to 
fill  up,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  enablea  us,  with  infer- 
ence and  illustration.  Some  time  after  the  birth  of  Je-> 
sus  there  appeared  among  the  strangers  who  visited  Je- 
rusalem these  men  from  the  far  East.  They  were  not 
idolaters.  Their  form  of  worship  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Jews  with  greater  tolerance  and  sympathy  than  that 
of  any  other  Gentiles  (compare  Wisd.  xiii,  6, 7).  What- 
ever may  have  been  their  country,  their  statement  indi- 
cates that  they  were  watchers  of  the  stars,  seeking  to 
read  in  them  the  destinies  of  nations.  They  said  that 
they  had  seen  a  star  in  which  they  recognised  such  a 
prognostic  They  were  sure  that  one  was  bom  king  of 
the  Jews,  and  they  came  to  pay  their  homage.  It  may 
have  been  simply  that  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  star  appeared  indicated  the  direction  of  Ju- 
diea.  It  may  have  been  that  some  form  of  the  proph- 
ecy of  Balaam,  that  a  ^  star  should  rise  out  of  Jacob" 
(Numb,  xxiv,  17),  had  reached  them,  either  through  the 
JewR  uf  the  Dispersion,  or  through  traditions  running 
parallel  with  the  O.  T.,  and  that  this  led  them  to  recog- 
nise its  fulfilment  (Origen,  r.  Cels,  i ;  Hom.  in  Num,  xiii ; 
but  the  hypothesis  is  neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory ; 
comp.  KlUcott,  HuUean  Lectures^  p.  77).  It  may  have 
been,  lastly,  that  the  traditional  predictions  ascribed  to 
their  own  prophet  Zoroaster,  leading  them  to  expect  a 
succession  of  three  deliverers,  two  working  as  prophets 
to  reform  the  world  and  raise  up  a  kingdom  (Tavemier, 
TravelSf  iv,  8),  the  third  (Zosiosh),  the  greatest  of  the 
three,  coming  to  be  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  to  con- 
quer Ahriman  and  to  raise  the  dead  (Du  Perron,  Zftid' 
A  r.  i,  2,  p.  46 ;  Hyde,  c.  31 ;  EUicott,  I/ulsean  Led,  L  c.), 
and  in  strange  fantastic  ways  connecting  these  rc<leem- 
ers  with  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Tavemier,  L  e, ;  and 
D*Herbek>t,  Bibliuth,  Orienl,  s.  v.  Zerdascht),  had  roused 
their  minds  to  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  and  that  their 
contact  with  a  people  cherishing  like  hopes  on  stronger 
gnmnds  may  have  prepared  them  to  see  in  a  king  of 
the  Jews  the  Oshanderliegha  ^**  Homo  Mundi,"  Hyde,  L 
c.)  or  the  Zosiosh  whom  they  cxpec^ted.  In  any  case 
they  shared  the  "  vetus  et  constans  opinio"  which  had 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  East,  that  the  Jews,  as  a 
I^eople,  crushed  and  broken  as  they  were,  were  yet  des- 
tined once  again  to  give  a  ruler  to  the  nations.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  appeared,  occupying  the  position 
4if  Destur-Mobeds  in  the  later  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  as 
the  representatives  of  many  others  who  shared  the  same 
feeling.  They  came,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  their  homage 
to  the  king  whose  birth  was  thus  indicated,  and  with 
the  gold,  an<l  frankincense,  and  myrrh  which  were  the 
customary  gifts  of  nubject  nations  (comp.  Gen.  xliii,  11 ; 
Psa.  Ixxii,  15;  1  Kings  x,  2, 10;  2  Chron.  ix,  24;  Cant, 
iii,  6;  iv,  14).  Tho  arrival  of  such  a  company,  bound 
on  so  strange  an  errand,  in  the  last  years  of  the  tyran- 
nous and  distrustful  Hemd,  could  hardly  fail  to  attract 
notice  and  excite  a  peitple  among  whom  Messianic  ex- 
pectations hail  alreaily  begun  to  show  themselves  (Luke 
ii,  25, 38).  "  Herod  was  troubled,  and  all  Jenisalem  with 
him.**  The  Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  the  question 
where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  was  formally  place<l 
before  them,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  subtle,  fox- 
like character  of  the  king  that  he  should  pretend  to 
share  the  expectations  of  the  people  in  order  tluit  he 
might  find  in  what  direction  they  pointed,  and  then 
take  whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  crush  them.  See 
Heroi>.  The  answer  given,  based  upon  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  Mic.  v,  2,  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the 
liirthplace  of  the  Christ,  determined  the  king's  plans. 
He  had  found  out  the  locality.  It  remaine<l  to  deter- 
mine the  time:  with  what  was  proliably  a  real  t>elief  in 
astrology,  he  inquired  of  them  diligently  when  they  had 
first  seen  the  star.  If  he  assumed  that  that  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  birth,  he  could  not  be  far  wrong. 
The  magi  accordingly  were  sent  on  to  Bethlehem,  as  if 
they  were  but  the  forerunners  of  the  king's  own  hom- 


age. As  they  joomeyed  they  again  saw  the  star,  which 
for  a  time,  it  would  seem,  they  had  lost  sight  of,  and  it 
guided  them  on  their  way.  (See  Star  in  thk  East 
for  this  and  all  other  questions  connected  with  it«  a|>- 
pearance.)  The  pressure  of  the  crowds,  which  a  fort- 
night, or  four  months,  or  well-nigh  two  years  before, 
hatl  driven  Mary  and  Joseph  to  the  rude  stable  of  the 
caravanserai  of  Bethlehem,  had  apparently  abated,  and 
the  magi, entering  ''the  house"  (Matt,  ii,  11), fell  down 
and  paid  their  homage  and  offered  their  gift&  Once 
more  they  received  guidance  thiough  the  channel  which 
their  work  and  their  studies  hail  made  familiar  to  them. 
From  first  to  last,  in  Media,  in  Babylon,  in  Persia,  the 
magi  had  been  fiunous  as  the  interpreters  of  dreiuna. 
That  which  they  received  now  need  not  have  involved 
a  disclosure  of  the  plans  of  Herod  to  them.  It  waa 
enough  that  it  directed  them  to  ^  return  to  their  own 
country  another  way.*^  With  this  their  histor}*,  so  far 
as  the  N.  T.  carries  us,  comes  to  an  end. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  tliis  part  of  the  Gospel 
lurrative  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attacks  of  a 
hostile  criticism.  The  omission  of  all  menticm  of  the 
magi  in  a  (iiospel  which  enters  so  fully  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  infancy  of  Christ  as  that  of  Luke,  and 
the  difliculty  of  harmonizing  this  incident  with  those 
which  he  narrates,  have  been  urged  as  at  least  throwing 
suspicion  on  what  Matthew  alone  has  recorded.  The 
advocate  of  the  **  mythical  theory**  sees  in  this  almost  the 
strongest  confirmation  of  it  (Strauss,  AeArn  JesUf  i,  272). 
**  There  must  be  prodigies  gathering  round  the  cradle 
of  the  infant  Christ  Other  heroes  and  kings  had  had 
their  stars,  and  so  must  he.  He  must  receive  in  his 
childhood  the  homage  of  the  representatives  of  other 
races  and  creeds.  The  facts  recorded  lie  outside  the 
range  of  history,  and  are  not  mentioned  by  any  contem- 
porary historian."  The  answers  to  these  objections  may 
i>e  briefiy  stated.  (1)  Assuming  the  central  fact  of  the 
eariy  chapters  of  Matthew,  no  objection  lies  against  any 
of  its  accessories  on  the  ground  of  their  being  wonderful 
and  improbable.  It  would  be  in  harmony  with  our  ex- 
pectations that  there  should  be  signs  and  wonders  indi- 
cating its  presence.  The  objection  therefore  postulates 
the  absolute  incredulity  of  that  fact,  and  begs  the  point 
at  issue  (compare  Trench,  Star  o/ihe  Wite  Men,  p.  124). 
(2)  The  question  whether  this,  or  any  other  given  nar- 
rative connected  with  the  nativity  of  Christ,  bears  upon 
it  the  stamp  of  a  myfAivt,  is  therefore  one  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Its  own  merits,  on  its  own  evidence ;  and  then 
the  case  stands  thus :  A  mythical  story  is  characterized 
for  the  most  part  by  a  large  admixture  of  what  is  wild, 
poetical,  fantastic  A  comiwrison  of  Matt,  ii  with  the 
Jewish  (M*  Mohammedan  legends  of  a  later  time,  or  even 
with  the  Christian  mythoUtgy  which  afterwanls  gath- 
ered round  this  very  chapter,  will  show  how  wide  is  the 
distance  that  separates  its  simple  narrative,  without  or- 
nament, without  exaggeration,  IVom  the  overfiowing 
luxuriance  of  those  figments  (comp.  §  VII,  below).  (8) 
The  absence  of  any  direct  confirmator>'  evidence  in  other 
writers  of  the  time  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  at  least, 
by  the  want  of  any  full  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the 
later  yearn  of  Heroil.  Tlie  momentary  excitement  of 
the  arrival  of  such  travellers  as  the  magi,  or  of  the 
slaughter  of  some  score  of  children  in  a  small  Jewish 
town,  would  easily  be  effaced  by  the  more  agitating 
events  that  followed.  The  silence  of  Josephus  is  not 
more  conclusive  against  thb  fact  than  it  is  (assuming 
the  spuriousness  of  y4ii/.  xviii,  4,  8)  against  the  fact  of 
the  cmciHxion  and  the  growth  of  the  sect  of  the  Naza- 
renes  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  (4)  The  more  per- 
plexing alisence  of  all  mention  of  the  magi  in  Luke's 
Giispel  may  yet  receive  some  probable  explanation.  So 
far  as  we  cannot  explain  it,  our  ignorance  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  circumstances  of  the  composition  of  the 
(vos|)eLs  is  a  sufficient  answer.  It  is,  howex-er,  at  least 
fKissible  tluit  Luke,  knowing  that  the  iacts  related  by 
Matthew  were  already  current  among  the  churches, 
sought  rather  to  add  what  was  nut  yet  recorded.   Some- 
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tiling,  too,  may  have  been  due  to  the  leading  thoughts 
of  the  two  (jiospels.  Matthew,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the 
kingly  office  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  David,  seizes  natu- 
rally on  the  tirst  recugnitiun  of  that  character  by  the 
magi  of  the  East  (comp.  on  the  fitness  of  this,  Mill,  Ptm- 
theistic  PriiicipUrB^  p.  B7d).  Luke,  portraying  the  Son 
of  Man  in  his  symi>athy  with  common  men,  in  his  com- 
passiuu  on  the  poor  and  humble,  dwells  as  naturally  on 
the  manifestation  to  the  shepherds  on  the  hills  of  lieth- 
lehem.  It  may  be  added  further  that  everything  tends 
to  show  that  tlie  latter  evangelist  derived  the  materials 
for  this  part  of  his  history'  much  more  directly  from  the 
mother  of  the  Lord,  or  her  kindred,  than  did  the  former ; 
and,  if  so,  it  it  not  difficult  to  understand  how  she  might 
come  to  dwell  on  that  which  connected  itself  at  once 
with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  peace,  good  will,  salva- 
tion, rather  than  on  the  homage  and  offerings  of  stran- 
gers, which  seemed  to  be  the  presage  of  an  earthly 
kingdom,  and  had  proved  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  life  of 
poverty,  and  to  the  death  upon  the  cross. 

VI L  Later  Tradiiiotu  which  have  gathered  round  the 
Magi  of  Matt,  iu — In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  what  is 
told  by  the  (iospel  writers  in  plain,  simple  words  has 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  whole  cycle  of  legends.  A 
Christian  mythology  has  overshadowed  that  which  it- 
ielf  had  nothing  in  common  with  it  The  love  of  the 
strange  and  marvellous,  the  eager  desire  to  fill  up  in  de- 
tail a  narrative  which  had  been  left  in  outline,  and  to 
make  every  detail  the  representative  of  an  idear— these, 
which  tend  ever>'wherc  to  the  growth  of  the  mythical 
element  within  ^e  region  of  history,  fixeil  themselves, 
naturally  enough,  precisely  on  those  portions  of  the  life 
of  Christ  where  the  written  records  were  the  least  com- 
plete. The  stages  of  this  development  present  them- 
selves in  regular  succession. 

(1)  The  magi  are  no  longer  thought  of  as  simply 
**  wise  men,"  memliers  of  a  sacred  order.  The  prophe- 
cies of  Psa.  Ixxii;  Isa.  xlix,  7,  28;  Ix,  16,  must  be  ful- 
filled in  them,  aiul  they  become  princes  (**  reguli,"  Ter- 
tulL  r.  Jvul,  9 ;  c.  Marc,  6).  This  tends  more  and  more 
to  be  the  dominant  thought  When  the  arrival  of  the 
magi,  rather  than  the  birth  or  the  baptism  of  Christ,  as 
the  first  of  his  mighty  works,  comes  to  be  looked  on  as 
the  great  epiphany  of  his  divine  power,  the  older  title 
of  the  feast  receives  as  a  synonym,  almost  as  a  substitute, 
that  of  the  Feast  of  the  Three*  Kings.  (2)  The  number 
of  the  wise  men,  which  Matthew  leaves  altogether  un- 
defined, was  arbitrarily  fixed.  They  were  three  (Leo 
Magn.  Serm,  ad  Epiph.\  because  thus  they  became  a 
symbol  of  the  mysterious  trinity  (Hilary  of  Aries),  or 
because  then  the  numlier  correspoudetl  to  the  threefold 
gifts,  or  to  the  three  parts  of  the  earth,  or  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  human  race  dc*scende<l  from  the 
sons  of  Noah  (Bede,  De  CoUect.),  (8)  Symbolic  mean- 
ings were  found  for  each  of  the  three  giHs.  The  gold 
they  offered  as  to  a  king.  With  the  myrrh  they  pre- 
figured the  bitterness  of  the  passion,  the  embalmment 
for  the  burial.  With  the  frankincense  tliev  adored  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  (Jod  (Suicer,  Thfs.  s.  v.  Mayoi ; 
Brer.  Rom,  in  Kpiph,  passim).  (4)  Later  on,  in  a  tra- 
dition which,  though  appearing  in  a  Western  writer,  is 
traceable  probably  to  re|>orts  brought  back  by  pilgrims 
from  Italy  or  the  East,  the  names  are  added,  and  Gas- 
par,  Melchior,  and  lialthasar  take  their  place  among 
the  objects  of  Christian  reverence,  and  are  honored  as 
the  patnm  saints  of  travellers.  The  passage  from  I)ede 
{De  Coliect.)  is  in  many  ways  interesting,  and  as  it  is 
not  commonly  quoted  by  commentators,  though  often 
referred  to,  it  may  l»e  worth  while  to  give  it :  *'  Primus 
dicitur  fuisse  Melchior,  <}ui  senex  et  canus,  barba  pro- 
lixil  et  capillis,  aurum  obttilit  rr^i  Domino.  Secundus, 
nomine  Caspar,  juvenis  imherbis,  nibicimdus,  thure, 
quasi  Deo  oblatione  digna.  Deum  houoravit.  Tertius 
fuscus,  integrc  barbatus,  Baltassar  nomine,  per  myr- 
rham  filium  hominis  moritunim  professus."  The  troa- 
Use  Ikt  CoUtd^tmU  is.  in  fact,  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  memoranda  in  the  form  of  question  and  auswen    The 


desire  to  find  names  for  those  who  hav«  none  given 
them  is  very  noticeable  in  other  instances  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  magi ;  e.  g.  it  gives  those  of  the  penitent 
and  impenitent  thief.  The  passage  quoted  above  is 
followed  by  a  description  of  their  dress,  taken  obviously 
either  from  some  early  painting,  or  from  the  decorations 
of  a  miracle-play  (comp.  the  account  of  such  a  perform- 
ance in  Trench,  Star  of  the  Wi»e  Men,  p.  70).  The  ac- 
count of  the  offerings,  it  wUl  be  noticed,  does  not  agree 
with  the  traditional  hexameter  of  the  Latin  Church : 
'*  Caspar  fert  myrrham,  thus  Melchior,  Balthasar  au- 
rum.** We  recognise  at  once  in  the  above  description 
the  received  types  of  the  early  pictorial  art  of  Western 
Europe.  It  is  open  to  believe  that  both  the  de8cri|>tioii 
and  the  art-types  may  be  traced  to  early  qua»-<lramatic 
representations  of  the  facts  of  the  nativity.  In  any  such 
representations  names  of  some  kind  would  become  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  were  probably  invented  at  ran- 
dom. Familiar  as  the  names  given  by  Bede  now  are  to 
us,  there  was  a  time  when  thev  had  no  more  authoritv 
than  Bithisarca.  Melchior,  and  Gathaspar  (Moroni,  Z/tz- 
ionar,  s.  v.  Magi) ;  Magalath,  Pangalath,  Saiaoen ;  Ap- 
pellius,  Ameriits,  and  Damascus,  and  a  score  of  othen 
(Spanheim,  Dub,  Evang.  ii,  288). 

In  the  Eastern  Church,  where,  it  would  seem,  there 
was  Icfls  desire  to  find  s3rmbolic  meanings  than  to  mag- 
nify the  circumstances  of  Uie  history,  the  traditions  as- 
sume a  different  character.  The  magi  arrive  at  Jeru- 
salem with  a  retinue  of  1000  men,  having  left  behind 
them,  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  an  army 
of  7000  (Jacob.  Edcss.  and  Bar-hebrseus,  in  Hyde,  L  c.\ 
They  have  been  led  to  undertake  the  journey,  not  by 
the  star  only,  or  by  expectations  which  they  shared 
with  the  Israelites,  but  by  a  prophecy  of  the  founder  of 
their  own  faith.  Zoroaster  had  predicted  that  in  the 
latter  days  there  should  be  a  mighty  One  and  a  Re- 
deemer, and  that  his  descendants  should  see  the  star 
which  should  be  the  herald  of  his  coming.  According 
to  another  legend  (^Opus  imperf,  in  Matt,  ii  apud  Chry- 
808t,  t.  vi,  e<l.  Montfaucon)  they  came  from  the  remotest 
East,  near  the  bonlers  of  the  ocean.  They  had  been 
taught  to  expect  the  star  by  a  writing  that  bc»«  the 
name  of  Seth.  That  expectation  was  banded  down 
from  father  to  son.  Twelve  of  the  holiest  of  them  were 
appointed  to  be  ever  on  the  watch.  Their  post  of  ob- 
servation was  a  rock  known  as  the  Mount  of  Mcton-. 

• 

Night  by  night  they  washed  in  pure  water,  and  prayeil, 
and  looked  out  on  the  heavens.  At  last  the  star  ap- 
peared, and  in  it  the  form  of  a  young  child  bearing  a 
cross.  A  voice  came  from  it  and  bade  them  proceed  to 
Judwa.    They  started  on  their  two  years'  journey,  and 
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during  all  that  time  the  meat  and  the  drink  with  which 
they  started  never  failed  them.  The  gifts  they  bring 
are  those  which  Abraham  gave  to  their  pnigenitors  the 
sons  of  Ketiurah  (this,  of  course,  <m  the  hypothesis  that 
they  were  Arabians),  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  had  in 
her  tnm  presented  to  Solomon,  and  which  had  found 
their  way  back  again  to  the  children  of  the  East 
( P^piphan.  in  Comp,  Doctr.  in  Moroni, />u;umi.  L  c).  They 
return  from  Bethlehem  to  their  own  country,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  a  life  of  contemplation  and  prayer. 
When  the  twelve  apostles  leave  Jerusalem  to  carry  on 
their  work  as  preachers,  St  Thomas  finds  them  in  Par^ 
thia.  They  offer  themselves  for  baptism,  and  bectmie 
evangelists  of  the  new  faith  {Opus  imperf,  m  Matt.  H, 
1.  c).  The  pilgrim-feeling  of  the  4th  century  includes 
them  also  within  its  range.  Among  other  relics  supplied 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market  which  the  devotion 
of  Helena  had  created,  the  bodies  of  the  magi  are  discov- 
ered somewhere  in  the  East,  are  brought  to  C4xisunti- 
nople,  and  pUced  in  the  great  church  which,  as  the 
Mompie  of  St  Sophia,  still  bears  in  its  name  the  witness 
of  its  original  dedication  to  the  divine  Wisdom.  The 
favor  with  which  the  people  of  Milan  had  received  tho 
em|)eror's  prefect  Eustorgius  called  for  some  specisl 
mark  of  favor,  and  on  his  consecration  as  bbhop  of  that 
city  he  obtained  for  it  the  privilege  of  being  the  resi- 
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ing-place  of  the  precious  relics.  There  the  fame  of  the 
three  kiugs  increased.  The  pruminence  given  to  all  the 
feastd  connected  with  the  season  of  the  Nativity — the 
transfer  to  that  season  of  tho  mirth  and  juy  of  the  old 
Saturnalia — the  setting  apart  of  a  distinct  day  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  4ch  century — 
all  this  added  to  the  veneration  with  which  they  were 
regarded.  When  Milan  fell  into  the  hands  of  Frederick 
Rarbarossa  (^V.D.  1162),  the  influence  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne  prevailed  on  the  empen>r  to  transfer  them  to 
that  city.  The  Milanese,  at  a  later  period,  consoled 
themselves  by  forming  a  special  confraternity  fur  per> 
petuating  their  veneration  for  the  magi  by  the  annual 
performance  of  a  "  Mystery"  (Moroni,  /.  c.) ;  but  the  glo- 
ry of  possessing  the  relics  of  the  first  Gentile  worship- 
pers of  Christ  remained  with  Cologne.  (For  the  later 
mediaeval  developments  of  the  traditions,  comi).  Joan, 
von  Hildesheim,  in  Quart.  Rev.  Ixxviii,  438.)  In  that 
proud  catheilral  which  is  the  glory  of  Teutonic  art  the 
shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  has  for  six  centuries  been 
shown  as  the  greatest  of  its  many  treasures.  The  tab- 
ernacle in  which  the  bones  of  some  whose  real  name 
and  history  are  lost  forever  lie  enshrined  in  honor,  bears 
witness,  in  its  gold  and  gems,  to  the  faith  with  which 
the  story  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Three  Kings  has 
been  received.  The  reverence  has  sometimes  taken 
stranger  and  more  grotestjue  forms.  As  the  patron 
saints  of  travellers  they  have  given  a  name  to  the  inns 
of  earlier  or  later  date.  The  names  of  Melchior,  Gaspar, 
and  Ualthasar  were  used  as  a  charm  against  attacks  of 
epilepsy  (Spanheim,  Dub.  Kvnng.  xxi). 

Compare,  in  addition  to  authorities  already  cited, 
Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Mm  (Lond.  1860) ;  Upham, 
Wise  Afen  of  the  Katt  (N.Y.  1869) ;  J.  F.  MlUler,  in  Her- 
zog*s  Real-Kncykiop.  h.  v.  Magi;  Triebel  and  Miegius, 
in  Crit.  Sacri  (Thet.  Nor.  ii,  HI,  118);  and  Khoden,  in 
Crit.  Sacri  {Thes.  Theol.  PhU.  li,  69).  For  tho  Talmudic 
views  of  the  magi,  sec  Lnkemeyer,  Obierv.  ii.  132  sq. 

Other  monographs  on  the  general  subject  have  been 
written  by  Nothnagel  (Viteb.  1652),  Miiller  (Tigur.  1660;, 
Stolberg  (Viteb.  1663J,  Olearius  (Lips.  1671),  and  MoUer 
(Altd.  1688). 

Magic  (only  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  at  Wisd.  xvii,  7, 
fiaytKq  8.  V.  r€x<^'/*  *'<^rt  magic;''  but  the  term  "magi- 
cian** [(1*  V.J  b  frequent),  a  word  used  to  designate  the 
power  or  art  of  working  wonders  beyond  the  range  of 
science  or  natural  skilL  It  is  derivc<l  from  the  Greek, 
and  refers  ultimately  to  the  nuiffi  (q.  v.),  who  were  an- 
ciently reganled  as  its  depositaries  or  experts.  The 
magical  arts  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  are  those  practiced 
by  the  Egyptians,  the  Canaanites,  and  their  neighbors, 
the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldseans.  and  probably  the  Greeks. 
In  all  ages  and  parts  of  the  world  they  have  played  an 
important  part  in  popular  superstitiiui  ((}.  v.). 

I.  Po»itum  of  Mnific  in  rt-latum  to  R^lit/ion  and  Phi" 
losophy  in  A  ncient  Tinw*. — The  degree  of  the  ci\'iliza- 
tion  of  a  nation  is  not  t  he  measure  of  the  importance  of 
magic  in  its  convictions.  The  natural  features  of  a 
country  are  not  the  primarj'  causes  of  what  is  termed 
superstition  in  it«  inhabitants.  With  nations  as  with 
men — and  the  analogy  of  Plato  in  the  •*  Republic"  is  not 
always  false— the  feelings  o\\  which  magic  Axes  its  hold 
are  essential  to  the  mental  constitution.  Contrary  as 
are  these  assertions  to  the  common  opinions  of  our  time, 
inductive  reasoning  forbids  our  doubting  them. 

1.  With  the  lowest  race  magic  is  the  chief  part  of  re- 
ligion. The  Nigritians,  or  blacks  of  this  race,  show  this 
in  their  extreme  use  of  amulets  and  their  worship  of  ob- 
jects which  have  no  other  value  in  their  eyes  but  as 
havMig  a  supposed  magical  character  through  the  ni- 
fluence  of  suT>ematural  agents.  With  the  Turanians, 
or  corresponding  whites  of  the  same  great  family— we 
use  the  word  white  for  a  group  of  nations  mainly  yel- 
low, in  contradistinction  to  black  —  inc^mtat ions  and 
witchcraft  occupy  the  same  place,  Shamanism  charac- 
terizing their  tribes  in  both  hemispheres.  In  the  days 
of  Herodotus  the  distinction  in  this  matter  between  the 


Nigritians  and  the  Caacasian  population  of  North  Africa 
was  what  it  now  is.  In  his  remarkable  account  of  the 
journey  of  the  Nasamonian  young  men — the  Naaamo- 
nes,  be  it  remembered,  were  **  a  Libyan  race,**  and  dwell- 
ers on  the  northern  coast,  as  the  historian  here  say« — 
we  are  told  that  the  adventurers  passed  through  the  in- 
habited maritime  region,  and  the  tract  occupied  by  wild 
beasts,  and  the  desert,  and  at  last  came  upon  a  plain 
with  trees,  where  they  were  seized  by  men  of  small 
stature,  who  carried  them  across  marshes  to  a  town  of 
such  men  black  in  complexion.  A  great  river,  running 
from  west  to  east,  and  containing  crocodiles,  flowed  by 
that  town,  and  all  that  nation  were  sorcerers  {iq  tovq 
ovToi  dniKovTo  dv^pwirovij  yoi/ra^  ilvai  feavraq^  ii, 
32,  33).  It  little  matters  whether  the  conjecture  that 
the  great  river  was  the  Niger  be  true,  which  the  idea 
adopted  by  Herodotus  that  it  was  the  upper  Nile  seems 
to  favor:  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Nasamones  came 
upon  a  nation  of  Nigritians  beyond  the  Great  Desert, 
and  were  struck  with  their  fetishinn.  So,  in  our  own 
days,  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  height  to  which 
this  superstition  is  carried  among  the  Nigritians,  who 
have  no  religious  practices  that  are  not  of  the  nature  of 
sorcery,  nor  any  priests  who  are  not  magicians,  and  ma- 
gicians alone.  The  strength  of  this  belief  in  magic  in 
these  two  great  divisions  of  the  lowest  race  b  shown  in 
the  case  of  each  by  its  having  maintained  its  hold  in  an 
instance  in  which  its  tenacity  must  have  been  severely 
tried.  The  ancient  £g>'ptians  show  their  partly-Nigri- 
tian  origin  not  alone  in  their  physical  characteristics 
and  language,  but  in  their  religion.  They  retained  the 
strange,  low  nature-worship  of  the  Nigritians,  forcibly 
combining  it  with  more  intellectual  kinds  of  belief,  as 
they  rvprwented  their  gods  with  the  heads  of  animals 
and  the  bodies  of  men,  and  even  connecting  it  with 
truths  which  point  to  a  primeval  revelation.  The  Rit- 
ual, which  was  the  great  treasury  of  Egyptian  belief, 
and  explained  the  means  of  gaining  future  happiness,  is 
full  of  charms  to  be  said,  and  contains  directions  for 


making  and  for  using  amulets.  As  the  Nigritian  goes 
on  a  journey  hung  about  with  amulets,  so  amulets  were 
pUced  on  the  Egyptian's  embalmed  body,  and  his  soul 
went  on  its  mysterious  way  fortifled  with  incantations 
learned  while  on  earth.  In  China,  although  Buddhism 
has  established  itself,  and  the  system  of  Confucius  has 
gained  the  power  its  positivism  would  insure  it  with  a 
highly-educated  people  of  low  type,  another  belief  still 
maintains  itself  which  there  is  strong  reason  to  hold  to 
be  older  than  the  other  two,  although  it  is  luiually  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Confucianism ; 
in  this  religion  magic  is  of  the  highest  importance,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  by  which  it  is  known. 

2.  With  the  Shemites  magic  takes  a  lower  place.    No- 
where is  it  even  part  of  religion,  yet  it  is  Imiked  upon 
as  a  powerful  engine,  and  generally  unlawful  or  lawful 
according  to  the  aid  invoked.     Among  many  of  the 
I  Shemitic  peoples  there  linger  the  remnants  of  a  primi- 
I  tive  fetishism.     Sacred  trees  and  stones  are  reverenced 
1  from  an  old  superstition,  of  which  they  do  not  always 
I  know  the  meaning,  derived  from  the  nations  whose  place 
I  they  have  taken.     Thus  fetiflhism  remains,  although  in 
j  a  kind  of  fossil  state.    The  importance  of  astrology  with 
!  the  Shemites  has  tended  to  raise  the  character  of  their 
magic,  which  deals  rather  with  the  discovery  of  sup- 
posed existing  influences  than  with  the  production  of 
new  influences.     The  only  direct  association  of  magic 
with  religion  is  where  the  priests,  as  the  educated  class, 
have  taken  the  functions  of  magicians;  hut  this  is  far 
different  from  the  case  of  the  Nigritians,  where  the  ma- 
gicians are  the  only  priests.     The  Shemites,  however, 
when  depending  on  human  reason  alone,  seem  never  to 
have  doubted  the  efficacy  of  magical  arts,  yet  recourse 
to  their  aid  was  not  usually  with  them  the  flrst  idea  of 
a  man  in  doubt.     Though  the  case  of  Saul  caimot  be 
taken  as  applying  to  the  whole  race,  yet,  even  with  the 
heathen  Shemites,  prayers  must  have  been  held  to  be 
of  more  value  than  incantations. 
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-  The  Iranians  aaaign  to  magic  a  still  less  important  the  servants  of  God,  they  conspicuously  faiL   PharaoVs 

position.     It  can  scarcely  be  traced  in  the  relics  of  old  magicians  bow  to  the  divine  power  shown  in  the  won- 

nature-worship,  wliich  they  with  greater  skill  than  the  den  wrought  by  Moses  and  Aaron.     Balaam,  the  great 

Egyptians  interwove  with  their  more  intellectual  be-  enchanter,  comes  from  afar  to  curse  Israel,  and  is  forced 

liefs,  as  the  Greeks  gave  the  objects  of  reverence  in  Ar-  to  bless  them. 

cadia  and  Crete  a  place  in  poetical  myths,  and  the  Hcan-  II.  BUUical  Noiicts. — In  examining  the  Yeferences  to 
dinavians  animated  the  hard  remains  of  primitive  su-  magic  in  the  Bible,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  curiuus 
perstition.  Tlie  character  of  the  ancient  belief  is  utter-  iuquiry  whether  there  be  any  reality  in  the  art.  We 
ly  gone  with  the  assigning  of  new  reasons  for  the  rev-  would  at  the  outset  protest  against  the  idea,  once  veiy 
erence  of  its  sacred  objects.  Magic  always  maintained  prevalent,  that  the  conviction  that  the  seen  and  unseen 
some  hold  on  men's  minds,  but  the  stronger  intellects  worlds  were  often  more  manifestly  in  contact  in  the 
despised  it,  like  the  Roman  commander  who  threw  the  Biblical  ages  than  now  necessitates  a  belief  in  the  real- 
sacred  chickens  overboard,  and  the  Greek  who  defied  ity  of  the  magic  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  We  do 
an  adverse  omen  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  battle,  indeed  see  a  connection  of  a  supernatural  agency  with 
When  any,  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  the  calamities  of  magic  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  damsel  possessed 
mankind,  sought  to  resolve  the  mysterious  problem,  with  a  spirit  of  divination  mentioned  in  the  Acu^  yet 
Ihey  fixed,  like  ^schylus.  not  upon  the  childu^  notitm  there  the  agency  appears  to  have  been  involuntary  in 
of  a  chance-government  by  many  confiicting  agencies,  the  damsel,  and  shrewdly  made  profitable  by  her  em- 
but  upon  the  nobler  idea  of  a  domiiuiting  fate.  Men  of  ployers.  This  does  not  establish  the  possibility  of  mui 
highly  sensitive  temperaments  have  always  inclined  to  being  able  at  his  will  to  use  supernatural  powers  to  gain 
a  belief  in  magic,  and  there  has  therefore  been  a  section  his  own  ends,  which  is  what  magic  has  always  pretend- 
of  Iranian  philuHophers  in  all  ages  who  have  paid  atten-  ed  to  accomplish.  Thus  much  we  premise,  lest  we 
tion  to  its  practice  i  but,  expelled  from  religion,  it  has  should  be  thought  to  hold  latitudinariAU  opinions  be- 
held but  a  low  and  precarious  place  in  philofl(»phy.  cause  we  treat  the  reality  of  magic  as  an  open  question. 
The  Hebrews  had  no  magic  of  their  own.  It  was  so  Without  losing  sight  of  the  distinctions  we  have 
•trictly  forbidden  by  the  law  that  it  could  never  after-  drawn  between  the  magic  of  different  races,  we  sbdl 
wards  have  any  recognised  existence  save  in  times  of  consider  the  notices  of  the  subject  in  the  Bible  in  the 
general  heresy  or  apostasy,  and  the  same  was  doubtless  order  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  unpossible  in  even- 
the  case  in  the  patriarchal  ages.  The  magical  prac-  ease  to  assign  the  magical  practice  spoken  of  to  a  psr- 
tices  which  obtained  among  the  Hebrews  were  there-  ticuhur  nation,  or,  when  this  can  be  done,  to  determine 
fore  borrowed  from  the  nations  around.  The  hold  they  whether  it  be  native  or  borrowed,  and  the  general  al>- 
gained  was  such  as  we  should  have  expectetl  with  a  gence  of  deUils  renders  any  other  system  of  daasitica- 
Shemitic  race,  making  allowance  for  the  discredit  thrown  ^on  liable  to  error, 
upon  them  by  the  prohibitioiw  of  the  Uw^     From  the  j  ^he  theft  and  carr>ing  away  of  Laban's  terapkim 

first  entrance  into  the  Land  of  iTomise  until  the  destruc-   /^.^^..^.x  .     t»vi      '*'j,..*u  ^-r 

^.        - ,         ,  .  ^     ^    ,._      .  ^f .     (D^B"P1)  by  Rachel  seems  to  mdicate  the  nractioe  of 

Hon  of  Jerusalem  we  have  constant  glimpses  of  magic  : '  .•    ^  ,  . .         ,      .  *_ 

practiced  in  secret,  or  resorted  to,  not  alone  by  the  com-  ™«e>J  ^n  Fadan-aram  at  this  early  time.  It  appears 
inon,  but  also  by  the  great.  The  Talmud  abounds  in  ^^«'  Laban  attached  great  value  to  these  objects  from 
notices  of  contemporary  magic  among  the  Jews,  show-  what  he  said  as  to  the  theft  and  his  determined  seairh 
ing  that  it  survived  idoktry  notwithstanding  their  orig-  «>^  ^°<;™  C^-  ^^^^^  *?»  ^'32-^^).  «  may  be  wp- 
inal  ooimection,  and  was  supposed  to  produce  real  ef-  posed,  from  the  manner  m  which  they  were  hidden,  that 
fccts.  The  Koran  in  Uke  manner  treats  charms  and  in-  ^^^  teraphim  were  not  veiy  small.  The  most  impor- 
canudons  as  capable  of  producing  evil  consequences  ^arit  point  is  that  Laban  calls  them  his  ^^gods**  (ver.  80, 
when  used  against  a  man.  It  is  a  distinctive  charac-  82)'  *U*»<*"?^«\»^  ^"^  "/^^  without  belief  in  the  true  God 
teristic  of  the  Bible  that  from  first  to  kst  it  warrants  no  (^*-'-  24, 49-53) ;  for  this  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
such  trust  or  dread.  In  the  Psalms,  the  most  personal  we  have  here,  not  an  mdication  of  the  worship  of  Grange 
of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  there  is  no  prmycr  to  be  »H»;  »>»^  <^^  «"*  "^^^c  of  a  superstition  that  after- 
protected  against  magical  influences.  The  believer  ^»"*'»  obtained  among  those  Israelites  who  added  cor- 
prays  to  be  deUvered  from  everv  kind  of  e^-il  that  could  '"P^  practices  to  the  tnie  religion,  llie  derivation  of 
hurt  the  body  or  the  soul,  but* he  says  nothmg  of  the  ^»»«  "*«"«  '' teraphim'  is  extremely  obscure.  Gesenius 
machinations  of  sorcerers.  Here  and  everywhere  mag-  takes  it  from  an  "  unused"  root,  t^T^,  which  he  supposes, 
ic  is  passed  by,  or,  if  mentioned,  mentioned  only  to  be  from  the  Arabic,  probably  signified  ^  to  live  pleasantly' 
condemned  (comp.  Psa.  cvi,  28).  I^et  those  who  affirm  (Thesiiur.  s.  v.).  It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  con- 
that  they  see  m  the  Psalms  merely  human  piety,  and   jectured  that  such  a  root  would  have  had,  if  not  in  He 

in  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  merely  human  philosophy,  ex-   brew,  in  the  language  whence  the  Hebrews  took  it  or 

plain  the  absence  in  them,  and  throughout  the  Scrip-   its  derivative,  the  proper  meaning  ^*  to  dance**  corre* ' 

tures,  of  the  expression  of  superstitious  feelings  that  are   sponding  to  this,  which  would  then  be  its  tropical  mean— — 
inherent  in  the  Shemitic  mind.     Let  them  explain  the   ing.    We  should  prefer,  if  no  other  derivation  be  foumLi 

luxuriant  growth,  in  the  after-literature  of  the  Hebrews   to  suppose  that  the  name  teraphim  might  mean  **dan ' 

and  Arabs,  aiul  notably  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Koran,  |  cers"  or  "causers  of  dancing,**  with  reference  either 
of  those  feelings  with  no  root  in  those  older  writingn   primitive  nature-worship  or  its  magical  rites  of  thf 
from  which  that  after-literature  was  derived.     If  the   character  of  Shamanism,  rather  than  that  it  signifies,  at 
Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran  U*  but  several  ex-   Gesenius  suggests,  "givers  of  pleasant  life.**     Ther6^" 
pretisinns  of  the  Shemitic  mind,  differing  only  through    seems,  however,  to  be  a  cognate  word,  unconnected  with""^ 

the  *' unused"  root  just  mentioned,  in  ancient  Egyptian.  ^ 
whence  we  may  obtain  a  conjectural  derivation.    W^^ 
do  not,  of  course,  trace  the  worship  of  teraphim  to  th<^  ^ 
sojourn  in  Kgypt.     They  were  probably  those  objecti« 


the  effect  of  time,  how  can  this  contrast  be  accounted 
for?— the  verj'  opjwKite  of  what  obtains  elsewhere:  for 
8ui>erstitions  are  generally  strongest  in  the  earlier  liter- 
ature of  a  race,  and  gradually  fade,  unless  a  condition 
of  barbarism  restore  their  vigor.  Those  who  see  in 
the  fiible  a  divine  work  can  understand  how  a  God- 
taught  preacher  <*ould  throw  aside  the  miserable  fears 
of  his  race,  and  boldly  tell  man  to  trust  in  his  Maker 
alone.  Here,  as  in  all  matters,  the  history  of  the  Bible 
confirms  its  doctrine.     In  the  doctrinal  Scriptures  mag- 


of  the  pre-Abrahamite  idolatry,  put  away  by  order  oi^^ 
Jacob  ((ien.  xxxv,  2^),  yet  retail^  even  in  Jo6hua*ss    ^ 


time  (Josh,  xxiv,  14V,  and,  if  so,  notwithstanding  hi^-;;^ 
exhortation,  abandoned  only  for  a  space  (Judg.  xvil^ 
xviii) ;  and  they  were  also  known  to  the  Babylonianv-''^>^ 
being  used  by  them  for  divination  (Ezek.  xxi,  21).    Bur  ^ 


ic  is  pfissed  by  with  contempt,  in  the  historical  Scrip-   there  is  great  reason  for  supposing  a  doee  connectioi 
tures  the  reasonableness  of  this  contempt  is  shown,    between  the  oldest  language  and  religion  of  Ch 
Wlicnever  the  practisen  of  magic  attempt  to  combat .  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  and  religion. 
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EgyptUn  word  Ur  aigiiifics  "a  shape,  type,  transforma-  | 
tiun,"  and  has  for  its  determinative  a  mummy:  it  is 
used  in  the  Ritual,  where  the  various  transformatioiis 
of  the  deceased  in  Hades  are  described  {Todtenbuck,  ed. 
Lepsius,  ch.  bcxvi  sq. ).  T)ie  small  mummy-shaped  fig- 
ure, ihebti^  usually  made  of  baked  clay  covered  witli  a 
blue  vitreous  varnish,  representing  the  Kg}'ptian  as  de- 
ccascil,  is  of  a  nature  connecting  it  with  magic,  since  it 
was  made  with  the  idea  that  it  secured  benefits  in  Hades ; 
and  it  is  connected  with  the  word  /^r,  for  it  represents 
a  mummy,  the  determinative  of  that  word,  and  was 
considered  to  be  of  use  in  the  state  in  which  the  de- 
ceased passed  through  transformations,  teru.  The  dif- 
ficidty  which  forbids  our  doing  more  tlian  conjecture  a 
relation  between  ter  and  teraphim  is  the  want  in  the 
former  of  the  third  radical  of  the  latter;  and  in  our 
present  state  of  ignorance  respecting  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  the  primitive  language  of  Chaldiea  in  their 
verbal  relations  to  the  Shemitic  family,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  explained.  The  possi- 
ble connection  with  the  Egyptian  religious  magic  is, 
however,  not  to  be  slighted,  especially  as  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  household  idolatry  of  the  Hebrews 
was  ancestral  worship,  and  the  shtUi  was  the  image  of  a 
deceased  man  or  woman,  as  a  mummy,  and  therefore  as 
an  Osiris,  bearing  the  insignia  of  that  divinity,  and  so 
in  a  manner  as  a  dcitied  dead  person,  although  we  do 
not  know  that  it  was  used  in  the  ancestral  worship  of 
the  Eg}*ptians.  It  is  imi)ortant  to  notice  that  no  sin- 
gular is  found  of  the  won!  teraphim,  and  that  the  plural 
form  is  once  used  where  only  one  statue  seems  to  be 
meant  (1  Sam.  xix,  13,  ir») :  in  this  case  it  may  be  a 
"plural  of  excellence."  If  the  latter  inference  be  true, 
this  word  must  have  become  thoroughly  Shemitici^d. 
There  is  no  description  of  these  images;  but,  from  the 
account  of  Michals  stratagem  to  deceive  Saul's  messen- 
gers, it  is  evident,  if  only  one  image  be  there  meant,  as 
is  very  probable,  that  they  were  at  least  sometimes  of 
the  size  of  a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoid- 
ders,  if  ni»t  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a  similar  form 
(ver.  13-16). 

The  w(»rshlp  or  use  of  teraphim  after  the  occupation 
of  the  Promised  Land  cannot  be  doubted  as  having  been 
one  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  those  Hebrews  who  leaned 
to  idolatrv,  but  did  not  abandon  their  l)elief  in  the  (vod 
of  IsraeL  Although  the  Scriptures  draw  no  marked 
distinction  between  those  who  forM>ok  their  religion  and 
those  who  added  to  it  such  corruptions,  it  is  evident 
that  the  latter  always  professed  to  be  orth(xlox.  Tera- 
phim, therefore,  cainiot  l)e  regarded  as  among  the  He- 
brews necessarily  coiniected  with  strange  gods,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  with  other  nations.  The 
acc«>unt  of  Micah'9' images  in  the  iMxik  of  .Judges,  com- 
pared with  a  passage  in  Hosea,  shows  our  conclusion  to 
be  corrccL  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Promised  Lrind,  in  the  time  of  anarchy  that  followed 
Joshua's  rule,  Micah,  '*a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,**  made 
certain  images  and  other  objects  of  heR^tical  worship, 
which  were  stolen  from  him  by  those  Danites  who  took 
Laish  and  (galled  it  Dan,  there  setting  up  idolatry,  where 
it  continued  the  whole  time  that  the  ark  was  at  Shiloh, 
the  priests  retaining  their  i>ost  *' until  the  day  of  the 
captivity  of  the  land"  (Judg.  xvii,  xviii,  esp.  30,  31). 
Pn»bably  this  worship  was  somewhat  changed,  although 
not  in  its  essential  character,  when  Jeniboam  set  up  the 
golden  calf  at  Dan.  Micah's  idolatrous  objects  were  a 
graven  image,  a  molten  image,  an  ephod,  and  teraphim 
(xvii,  3,  4,  5;  xviii,  17,  IH,  *20).  In  Hosea  there  is  a 
retrospect  of  this  period  where  the  prophet  takes  a  har- 
lot, and  commands  her  to  be  faithful  to  him  "many 
days."  It  ia  added :  "  For  the  children  of  Israel  sludl 
abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince, 
and  without  a  aacrifice,  and  without  an  image  [or  "  pil- 
lar," ri33^],  and  without  an  ephod,  and  teraphim :  af- 
terward shaU  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  Je- 
hovah their  God,  and  David  their  king ;  and  shall  fear 
JebovAb  tod  hia  goodness  in  the  Utter  days"  (iii,  esp. 


4,  5).  The  apostate  people  are  long  to  be  without  their 
spurious  king  and  false  worship,  and  in  the  end  are  to 
return  to  their  loyalty  to  the  house  of  David  and  their 
faith  in  the  true  God.  That  Dan  should  be  connected 
with  Jeroboam  '*  who  made  Israel  to  rin,"  and  with  the 
kingdom  which  he  founded,  is  most  natural ;  and  it  is 
therefore  worthy  of  note  that  the  images,  ephod,  and 
teraphim  made  by  Micah,  and  stolen  and  set  up  by  the 
Danites  at  Dan,  should  so  nearly  correspond  with  the 
objects  spoken  (jf  by  the  prophet.  It  has  been  imagined 
that  the  use  of  teraphim  and  the  similar  abominations 
of  the  heretical  Israelites  are  not  so  strongly  condemned 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  This 
mistake  arises  from  the  mention  of  pious  kings  who  did 
not  suppress  the  high  places,  which  proves  only  their 
timidity,  and  not  any  lesser  sinfuhiess  in  the  spurious 
religion  than  in  false  systems  borrowed  from  the  peoples 
of  Canaan  and  neighboring  countries.  The  cruel  rites 
of  the  heathen  are  indeed  especially  reprobated,  but  the 
heresy  of  the  Israelites  is  too  emphatically  denounced, 
by  Samuel  in  a  passage  soon  to  be  examined,  and  in  the 
repeated  condemnation  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
"  who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  to  render  it  possible  that  we 
should  take  a  view  of  it  consistent  only  with  modem 
sophistr}-. 

We  pass  to  the  magical  use  of  teraphim.  By  the 
Israelites  they  were  consulted  for  oracular  answers.  This 
was  apparently  done  by  the  Danites,  who  asked  Micah's 
Levite  to  inquire  as  to  the  success  of  their  spying  ex- 
pedition (Judg.  xviii,  5,  6).  In  later  times  this  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  of  the  Israelites  where  Zechariah  wyv^ 
"  For  the  teraphim  have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners 
have  seen  a  lie,  and  have  told  false  dreams"  (x,  2).  It 
cannot  be  supi)osed  that,  as  this  first  positive  mention 
of  the  use  of  teraphim  for  divination  by  the  Israelites  is 
after  t)ie  return  from  Babvlon,  and  as  that  use  obtained 
with  the  Babylonians  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
therefore  the  Israelites  borrowed  it  from  their  conquer- 
ors ;  for  these  objects  are  mentioned  in  earlier  places  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  connection  with  divination 
must  be  hitended,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  connec- 
tion is  undoubted  in  a  subsequent  period.  Samuel's  re- 
proof of  Saul  for  his  disobedience  in  the  matter  of  Ama- 
lek  associates  "divination"  with  "vanity,"  or  "idols" 
(■("JK),  and  "  teraphim,"  however  we  render  the  difficult 
passage  where  these  words  occur  (1  Sam.  xv,  22,  23). 
(The  word  rendered  "vanity,"  '("JfiC,  is  especially  used 
with  reference  to  idols,  and  even  in  some  places  stands 
alone  for  an  idol  or  idols.)  When  Saul,  having  put  to 
death  the  workers  in  black  arts,  finding  himself  rejected 
of  God  in  his  extremity,  sought  the  witch  of  Endor,  and 
asked  to  see  Samuel,  the  prophet's  ap|iarition  denounced 
his  doom  as  the  punishment  of  this  very  disol)edienco 
as  to  Amalek.  The  reproof  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
have  been  a  prophecy  that  the  self-cMjntident  king  would 
at  the  last  alienate  himself  from  (lod,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  very  abominations  he  despised.  This  apparent 
reference  tends  to  confirm  the  inference  we  have  indi- 
cated. As  to  a  later  time,  when  Josiah's  reform  is  re- 
lated, he  is  said  to  have  put  away  "  the  wizards,  and  the 
teraphim,  and  the  idols"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  24) ;  where  the 
mention  of  the  teraphim  imme<liately  after  the  wizartls, 
and  as  distinct  fn)m  the  idols,  seems  to  favor  the  infer- 
ence that  they  are  spoken  of  as  objects  used  in  divina- 
tion. 

The  only  account  of  the  act  of  divining  by  teraphim 
is  in  a  remarkable  {)assage  of  Ezekiel  relating  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's advance  against  Jerusalem.  "  AIh),  thou 
son  of  man,  appoint  thee  two  ways,  that  the  sword  of  tlie 
king  of  Babylon  may  come:  both  twain  [two  swords] 
shall  come  forth  out  of  one  land:  and  choose  thou  a 
place,  cho<Me  [it]  at  the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city. 
Appoint  a  way,  that  the  sword  may  come  tx>  Rabbath 
of  the  Ammonites,  and  to  Judah  hi  Jerusalem  the  dc- 
fenced.  For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting 
of  the  way,  at  the  bead  of  the  two  ways,  to  uae  divina- 
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tion:  he  shuffled  am)W8,  ho  consulted  with  teraphim,  I  they  were  at  a  loss  for  an  interpreter.  Before  Joseph 
he  looked  in  the  liver.  At  his  right  hand  was  the  div-  j  explained  the  dreams  he  disclaimed  the  power  of  intcr- 
ination  f«)r  Jerusalem"  (xxi,  19-2*2).  The  mention  to-  !  preting  save  by  the  divine  aid,  sayinj?,  **  [Do]  not  iuter- 
gether  of  consulting?  teraphim  and  looking  into  the  liv-  '  pretations  [belong]  to  GikI?  tell  me  [them],  I  prty  you" 
er  may  not  indicate  that  the  victim  was  offered  to  ter-  I  ((Jen.  xl,  H).  In  like  manner,  when  Pharaoh  had  his 
cpliim'  and  its  liver  then  Im^ked  into,  but  may  mean  two  j  two  dreams,  we  find  that  he  had  rectmwe  to  those  who 
separate  arts  of  divining.  The  former  explanation  j  pmfessed  to  hitcrprct  dreams.  We  reatl :  "  He  sent  and 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  SepL  in  its  >  calknl  for  all  the  »cril>es  of  Kg>'pt,  and  all  the  wise  mm 
rendering  of  the  account  of  Michal*s  stratagem,  as  if  j  thereof:  and  Pharaoh  told  them  hb  dream ;  but  [there 
Michal  had  been  divining,  and  on  the  coming  of  the  '  was]  none  that  could  interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh"  (xli, 
messengers  seized  the  image  and  liver  and  hastily  put  i  8;  c()mp.  ver.  24).  Joseph,  being  sent  for  on  the  rei»ort 
them  in  the  bed.    The  accounts  which  the  Kabbins  give  '  of  the  chief  of  the  cui)-bearers,  was  told  by  Pharaoh  that 


in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  di-  edge  to  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  magicians  pretend- 
vineth?''  ((;en.  xliv,  6).  The  meaning  of  the  latter  |  e«l.  The  failure  of  the  Egyptians  hi  the  case  of  Phara- 
clause  has  been  contested,  (Icsenius  translating  *•  he  oh's  dreams  must  pmbably  l>e  regankd  as  the  result  of 
could  surely  foresee  it"  (ap.  liarrett,  5yno;Mt*,  ad  loc.),  i  tl»tir  iiuibility  t(»  give  a  satisfactorj-  expUnation,  for  it 
but  the  other  rendering  seems  far  more  proUble,  espe-  »*  unlikely  that  they  refused  to  attempt  to  interpret, 
daily  as  we  read  that  Joseph  aflemards  saul  to  his  The  two  w(»rds  usetl  to  designate  the  interpretens  sent 
brethren,  "Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  cer-  for  by  Pharaoh  are  CS^pn,  **  scribes"  (V)  and  C^sn, 
taiidy  diviuo?"  (xliv,  15)— the  same  woni  being  usetl.  |  "wise  men." 

If  «»,  the  reference  would  pn>bably  be  to  the  use  of  the  We  again  hear  of  the  magicians  of  Eg}'pt  in  the  nar» 
cup  in  divining,  and  we  should  have  to  infer  that  here  ■  rativc  of  the  events  U'fore  the  exodus.  They  were 
J<»soph  was  acting  on  his  <»wn  judgment  [sec  Joseph],  summoniHl  by  Pharaoh  to  opi>ose  Moses.  The  account 
diviiuiti(»n  Ix'ing  not  alone  doubtlejw  a  forbidden  act,  but  '  of  what  they  effected  RMjuires  to  be  carefully  examined, 
one  of  which  he,  when  calle<l  before  Pharaoh,  had  <lis-  fn>m  itn  U'aring  on  the  question  whether  magic  be  an 
tinclly  diM'laimed  the  practice.  Two  uses  of  cujm*  or  Imiiosture.  We  read:  *'And  theLt»rd  spake  uiito Moses 
the  like  for  magicjil  puriKtses  have  obtainetl  in  the  East  i  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  When  Pharaoh  shall  speak  unto 
fn)ra  ancient  tim^-s.  In  one  use  either  the  cup  itself  you,  saying.  Show  a  miracle  for  you :  then  thou  shalt 
bears  engraved  inscriptions,  sup|»osed  to  have  a  magical  *»ay  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  ctu^t  [  it  J  before  Pha- 
influence  (see  D'UerlK-lot,  liVnhthequt  Oruntaie,  s.  v.  ^  raoh,  [and]  it  shall  Inicome  a  serfjent."  It  is  then  re- 
(iiam),  or  it  is  plain,  and  such  inscriptions  are  written  laU>d  that  Aanm  did  thus, and  afterguards:  **Then  Pha- 
on  Its  inner  surface  in  ink.  In  both  cases  water  poureti ,  raoh  also  called  the  wise  men  and  the  enchanters:  now 
into  the  cup  is  drunk  by  those  wishhig  to  derive  bene-  they,  the  scribes  of  Eg>'pt,did  so  by  their  secret  arts: 
lit,  as,  for  instance,  the  cure  of  diseases,  from  the  inscri])-  for  they  cast  down  everj'  man  his  rod,  and  they  became 
tions,  which,  if  written,  are  disi«)lved  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg, .  serpents,  but  Aaron's  rod  swallowe<l  up  their  rods"  (Exnd. 
ch.  XI).  This  use,  in  both  its  forms,  obtains  among  the  I  vii,  H-12).  The  ro<ls  were  probably  long  stares  like 
AralM  in  the  present  day,  and  cii(>s  bearing  Chaldean  .  those  represented  on  the  EgAptiaii  monuments,  not 
ins<.*riptions  in  ink  have  lieen  discc»vere<l  by  Mr.  Lay-  I  much  less  than  the  height  of  a  man.  If  the  word  use«l 
ard.and  probably  show  that  this  practice  existed  among  ^  mean  here  a  seri)ent,tlie  Eg^'ptian  magicians  may  hare 
the  Jews  in  Babylonia  in  alsmt  the  7th  century  of  the  ■  feigned  a  change:  if  it  signify  a  crocodile,  they  ooukl 
Christian  lera  {Xmereh  ami  Hahylon^  p.  6(19,  etc.  There  j  scarcely  have  done  so.  The  names  by  which  the  magi- 
is  an  excellent  |)aper  on  these  Im>w1s  by  Dr.  Ixjvy,  of  I  cians  are  designate<l  are  to  be  noteil.  That  which  ue 
Breslau,  in  the  Zfitnchrijt  dtr  DeuUch,  Morffeiilaud.  Ge-  ^  render  "scribes"  seems  here  to  have  a  general  significa- 
»liM'h(tj}f  ix,  4<).'),  etc.).  In  the  other  use  the  cup  or  ,  tion,  including  wise  men  and  enchanterv.  The  last  term 
bowl  was  of  very  secondar}*  importance.  It  was  mere-  ig  m<»re  definite  in  its  meaning,  denotuig  users  of  incan- 
ly  the  receptacle  for  water,  in  which,  after  the  perform-  tations.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  league,  the  Uim- 
ance  of  magical  rites,  a  boy  l«H)keti  to  see  what  the  ma-  ,  ing  of  the  rivers  and  waters  of  Egj-pt  into  blood,  the 
gician  desired.  ITiis  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  prac-  '  opposition  of  the  magicians  agaui  occurs.  "And  the 
tice  of  the  modem  Eg^'ptian  magicians,  where  the  dif-  cKTibes  of  Eg>'pt  di<l  so  by  their  secret  arts"  (\'ii,22). 
ference  that  ink  is  eniploye<l  and  is  |x)ured  into  the  palm  i  When  the  second  plague,  that  of  fn>gs,  was  sent,  the 
of  the  boy's  hand  is  merely  accidentaL  A  (iiiostic  papy-  magicians  again  made  the  same  O])position  (viii,  7). 
rus  in  (ire<>k,  written  in  Eg>*pt  in  the  earlier  centuries  Once  more  they  appear  in  the  histor}'.  The  plague  of 
of  the  Christian  a^a,  now  preser\-e<i  in  the  British  Mu-  Hce  came,  and  we  read  that  when  Aanm  had  worked 
seum,  destTil)es  the  practice  of  the  boy  with  a  l)owl,  and  the  wonder  the  magicians  opposed  him :  "  And  the 
alU-gci*  results  strikingly  similar  to  the  allege<l  results  scribes  did  so  by  their  secret  arts  to  bring  forth  the  hce, 
of  the  well-known  modem  Egyptian  magician,  whose  but  they  could  not:  so  there  were  lice  upon  man  and 
di\nnation  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  relic  of  the  fa-  u[Mm  beast.  And  the  scribes  said  unto  Pharaoh,  This 
mous  magic  of  ancient  Egypt.  (See  I.«ane,  Motl.  Ef/j/p-  [is]  the  finger  of  iiod:  but  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hanl- 
H'jn*f  ch.  xii,  for  an  account  of  the  performances  of  this  cned,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had 
magician,  and  Mr.  line's  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  j  said"  (viii,  lt«,  ll»  [Heb.  14, 16J).  After  this  we  hear  no 
their  occasional  apparent  success.)  As  this  latter  use  more  of  the  magicians.  All  we  can  gather  from  the 
only  is  of  the  nature  of  divination,  it  is  prebable  that  to  j  narrative  is  that  the  appearances  produced  by  them 
it  Joseph  referred.  The  practice  may  have  been  prev-  were  sufficient  to  deceive  Pharaoh  on  tliree  occasions, 
alent  in  his  time,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  ujion  It  is  nowhere  declared  that  they  actually  produced  wfm- 
thc  bowl  may  have  given  color  to  the  idea  that  it  had  |  ders,  since  the  expression  **the  scribes  did  so  by  thdr 
magical  proi>erti(^  and  |)erha[)s  even  that  it  had  thus  aecrea  arts"  is  used  on  the  occaaicm  of  their  complete 
led  to  the  discover}-  of  its  place  of  concealment,  a  «lis-  failure.  Nor  is  their  statement  that  in  the  wonden 
coven-  which  must  have  stmck  Joseph's  brethren  with  ■  wrought  by  Aaron  they  saw  the  finger  of  <lod  any  proof 
the  utnuKHt  astonishment.     See  Ci:r.  that  they  recognised  a  power  superior  to  the  native  ob- 

3.  The  magicians  of  Eg}-pt  are  spoken  of  as  a  class  in  jects  of  worship  they  invoked,  for  we  find  that  the 
the  histories  of  Joseph  and  Moses.  When  Pharaoh's  ■  Egyptians  frequently  spoke  of  a  snpfreme  being  as  God. 
officers  were  troubled  by  their  dreams,  being  in  prison  \  It  seems  rather  as  if  they  had  said,  **  Our  jugj^ct  ait  of 
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no  avail  against  the  work  of  a  divinity."  There  is  one 
later  mention  of  these  transactions,  which  adds  to  our 
^  information,  but  does  not  decide  the  main  questioiL  St. 
Paul  mentions  Jannes  and  Jambrcs  as  having  ''with- 
stood Aloses,'*  and  says  that  their  folly  in  doing  so  be- 
came manifest  {2  Tim.  iii, 8, 9).  'J'he  Eg>'ptiaii  charac- 
ter of  these  names,  the  Hrst  of  which  iis  in  our  opinion, 
f«>und  in  hicn>glyphics,  lh  not  inconsistent  with  the  opin-  { 
ion  that  the  a|)ostIe  cite<i  a  prevalent  tradition  of  the 
Jews.     See  Jannks  and  .lAMHKi'^t. 

We  turn  to  the  Ej|:yptian  illustrations  of  this  part  of 
the  subject.     Magic,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was 
inherent  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion.     The  Kitual  j 
is  a  system  of  incantations  and  directions  for  making  I 
amuletjt,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  future  happi-  j 
ni«s  of  the  disemlxKlied  soul.     However  obscure  the  be-  , 
lii'f  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  actual  character  of  the  ' 
state  of  the  soul  after  death  may  be  to  us,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  magical  am- 
ulets and  incantations  treatinl  of  in  the  Kitual  was  held 
to  be  necessary  for  future  happiness,  although  it  was 
not  believed  that  they  alone  could  insure  it,  since  to 
have  done  good  works,  or,  more  strictly,  not  to  have 
committed  certain  sin^  was  an  essential  condition  of  the  j 
ac<iuittal  of  the  soul  in  the  great  trial  in  Hades.     The  ' 
thoroughly  magical  character  of  the  Kitual  is  most ; 
strikingly  evident  in  the  minute  dinH.'tions  given  for  ' 
making  amulets  {TtnlferdMirh^  ch.  c,  cxxix,  cxxxiv\and  | 
the  secrecy  enjoined  in  one  case  on  tlnise  thus  occupied  ; 
(oh.  cxxxiii).     The  later  chapters  of  the  Kitual  (clxiii-  I 
clxv),  held  to  have  been  addiMl  after  the  compilation  or  | 
comiKmition  of  the  rest,  which  theory,  as  M.  Chabas  has  i 
well  remarke<l,  does  not  prove  their  much  more  mrMlern  ' 
date  (/>!  Ptiptfrus  Mtufiquf  //tirris,  p.  1G2),  contain  mys-  , 
tical  names  not  bearing  an  Egyptian  etymology.    These  I 
names  have  been  thought  to  l>e  Ethiopian;  they  either 
liave  no  signification,  and  are  mere  magical  gibberish, 
or  else  they  are,  mainly  at  least,  of  foreign  origin,     lie- 
sides  the  Kitual  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  lKM)ks  of  a 
purely  magical  character,  such  as  that  which  M.Chabas  ! 
has  edited  in  his  work  referred  to  alH>ve.     The  main  i 
source  of  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  magic  appears  to  < 
have  been  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  whether  '> 
justified  or  condemned,  had  the  p^jwer  of  revisiting  the 
earth  and  taking  various  forms.     This  lielief  is  abun-  | 
dantly  used  in  the  moral  tale  of  '*  The  Two  Brothers,*"  • 
of  which  the  text  has  recently  been  published  by  the  j 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  (AV/frf  Paityri^  part  ii), 
and  we  learn  from  this  ancient  {mpyrus  the  age  and 
(w»urce  of  much  of  the  machinery  of  me^liteval  fictions, 
both  Eastern  and  Westeni.     A  likeness  that  strikes  tis 
at  once  in  the  case  of  a  H(*tion  is  not  less  true  of  the 
Kitual;  and  the  perils  encountered  by  the  soul  in  Hades 
are  the  first  rude  indications  of  the  adventures  of  the 
heroes  of  Arab  and  German  romance.     The  regions  of 
terror  traversed,  the  mystic  portals  that  o|)en  alone  to 
magical  words,  and  the  monsters  whom  magic  alone 
can  deprive  of  their  power  to  injure,  arc  here  already  in 
the  book  that  in  part  was  found  in  the  reign  of  king 
Mcncheres,  four  thousand  years  ago.     Bearing  in  mind 
the  Nigritian  nature  of  Egyptian  magic,  we  may  look 
fur  the  source  of  these  ide^w  in  primitive  Africa.    Theie 
-we  find  the  realities  of  which  the  ideal  form  is  not  great- 
ly distorted,  though  greatly  intensified.    The  forestx  that 
<rlothe  the  southern  slopes  of  snowy  Atlas,  full  of  fierce 
beaata ;  the  vast  desert,  untenanted  save  by  harmful  rep- 
tiles, swept  by  sand-storms,  and  ever  burning  under  an 
unchanging  sun ;  the  marshes  of  the  south,  teeming 
>rith  brutes  of  vast  size  and  strength,  are  the  several 
^on(?s  of  the  Egyptian  Hades.     The  creatures  of  the 
^Jesert  and  the  plains  and  slopes,  the  croco<lile,  the  pach- 
^'derroata,  the  lion,  perchance  the  p>rilla.  are  the  genii 
t.hafc  hold  this  Und  of  fear.     In  what  dread  must  the 
firvt  wanty  population  have  held  dangers  and  enemies 
•itill  feared  by  their  swannine:  posterity.     No  wonder, 
I  hen,  that  the  imaginative  Xigritians  were  struck  with  \ 
^  Mipentttioiu  fear  which  certain  conditions  of  external  | 


nature  always  produce  with  races  of  a  low  type,  where 
a  higher  feeling  woukl  only  be  touched  by  the  analogies 
of  life  and  death,  of  time  and  eternity.  No  wonder  that, 
so  struck,  the  primitive  race  imagine<l  the  evils  of  the 
unseen  world  to  ho  the  recurrence  (»f  those  against  which 
they  struggled  while  on  earth.  Tluit  there  is  some 
ground  for  our  theor}',  l>esides  the  generalization  which 
led  us  to  it,  is  shown  by  a  usual  Egyptian  name  of 
Hades,  *'the  West ;"  and  that  the  wild  regions  west  of 
Egypt  might  directly  give  birth  to  such  fancies  as  form 
the  common  ground  of  the  machiner>',  not  the  general 
belief,  of  the  Kitual,  as  well  as  of  the  machiner>'  of  me- 
diaeval fiction,  is  siiown  bv  the  fables  that  the  rude 
Arabs  of  our  own  day  tell  of  the  wonders  they  have  seen. 

Like  all  nations  who  have  practiced  magic  generally^ 
the  Eg>'ptians  separated  it  into  a  lawfid  kind  and  an 
unlawfid.  M.  Chabas  has  proved  this  fn>m  a  papyrus 
which  he  finds  to  contain  an  account  of  the  prosecution, 
in  the  reign  of  Kameses  III  (B.C.  cir.  12*20),  of  an  official 
for  unlawfully  ac(|uiring  and  using  magical  b<»oks,  the 
king*s  property.  The  culprit  was  convicted  and  pun- 
ished with  death  (p.  1G9  w.\X 

A  belief  in  unlucky  and  lucky  days,  in  actions  to  be 
avoided  or  done  on  certain  days,  and  in  the  fortune  at- 
tending birth  on  certain  days,  was  extremely  strong,  as 
we  learn  from  a  remarkable  ancient  calendar  {Select 
Pajnfrif  {MUt  i)  and  the  evidence  of  writers  of  antiquity. 
A  religious  prejudice,  or  the  occurrence  of  some  great 
calamity,  probably  lay  at  the  n)ot  of  this  observance  of 
days.  Of  the  former  the  birthday  of  Typlion,  the  fifth 
of  the  E|)agomena*,  b  an  instance.  Astrohigy  was  also 
held  in  high  honor,  as  the  calendars  of  certain  of  the 
toml)8  of  the  kings,  stating  the  positions  of  the  stars  and 
tlieir  influence  on  diffentnt  iMirta  of  the  b<Kiy,show  us; 
but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  branch  of  magical 
arts  is  older  than  the  xviiitli  dynasty,  although  certain 
stars  were  held  in  reverence  in  the  time  of  the  ivth  dy- 
nasty. The  belief  in  omens  probably  did  not  hold  an 
important  place  in  Eg}-ptian  magic,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  absence  of  direct  mention  of  them.  The  su- 
perstition as  to  "the  evil  eye**  appears  to  have  been 
known,  but  there  is  nothing  else  that  wo  can  class  with 
phenomena  of  the  nature  of  animal  magnetism.  Two 
classes  of  learned  men  had  the  charge  of  the  magical 
books :  one  of  these,  the  name  of  which  has  not  been 
read  phonetically,  would  seem  to  corresfiond  to  the 
*•  Hcril)es,"  as  we  render  the  wonl,  spoken  of  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ji^seph ;  whereas  the  other  has  the  general  sense 
of  ^  wise  men,**  like  the  other  class  there  mentioned. 

There  are  no  representations  on  the  monuments  that 
can  be  held  to  relate  directly  tt)  the  practice  of  this  art, 
but  the  secret  passages  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  lately 
opened  in  the  great  temple  of  Denderah,  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  some  purftose  of  imposture. 

4.  The  Mosaic  law  contains  very  distinct  prohibitions 
of  all  magical  arts.  Itesides  several  iMussages  condemn- 
ing them,  in  one  place  there  is  a  specification  whi<-h  is 
so  full  that  it  seems  evident  that  its  object  is  to  include 
every  kind  of  magical  art.  Tlie  reference  is  to  the  prac- 
ticDs  of  Canaan,  n«)t  to  those  of  Egypt,  which  indeed  do 
not  seem  to  have  l)een  bn>ught  away  by  the  Israelites, 
who,  it  may  be  remarked,  api>arently  did  not  adopt 
EgA'ptian  idolatry*,  but  only  that  of  foreigners  settled  in 
Eg>7>t.     See  Ke3I1>iian. 

The  Israelites  arc  commanded  in  the  place  referre<l 
to  not  to  leani  the  alM)minationB  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Promised  I^nd.  Then  follows  this  prohibition :  "There 
shall  not  be  found  with  thee  one  who  offereth  his  siui 
or  his  daughter  by  fire,  a  practicer  of  divinations  (CSp 
C'CCp),  a  worker  of  hidden  arta  (IS^?^),  an  augurer 
(Cna^),  an  enchanter  (Dr3?S),  or  a  fabricator  of 
charms  (^nn  *2n),  or  an  inquirer  by  a  familiar  spirit 
(aix  bxr),  or  a  wizard  C'??^!'),  or  a  consulter  of  the 
dead  (CTrfrbx  r^H).**  It  is  addetl  that  these  are 
abominations,  and  that  on  account  of  their  practice  the 
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nations  of  Canaan  ^ere  to  be  driven  out  (Dent  xviii, !  last  term,  D'Tian'bK  C'^T,  is  very  explicit,  meaning 
9-14.  esn.  10. 11).     It  is  remarkable  that  the  oflFerintr  of  I  ««  ««„«.,u«,  «f  Tk^  a^^a.**  «««-«^-«-«.  :- . 


9-14,  esp.  10, 11).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  oflTerinf;  of 
children  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  mn^- 
cal  arts.  The  passage  in  Micah,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  preser\'e  a  question  of  Balak  and  an  answer  of 
Balaam,  when  the  soothsayer  was  sent  for  to  curse  Is- 
rael, should  be  here  noticed,  for  the  questioner  asks, 
after  speaking  of  sacrifices  of  usual  kinds, "  Shall  I  give 


a  consulter  of  the  dead  :**  necromancer  ii*  an  exact 
translation  if  the  original  signitication  of  the  latter  is 
retained,  instead  of  the  more  general  one  it  now  usually 
bears.  In  the  law  it  was  commanded  that  a  man  or 
woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  or  a  wizard,  should  be 
stoned  (Lev.  xx,  27).    An  "  enchantress''  (nfi^sr)  wis 


mv  fin.t-lK)m  [for]  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my    "«^  '°  }\^«  (*^''^*^-  ^^"'  ^^  ["«>  ^]}^'    ^.""P  «"P">' 

Perhaps, '  *"^  h>^<l<?n  «rts  was  also  forbidden  (Lev.  xix,  26).    See 


Uidy  [for  ]  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?"  (vi,  6-8) 
however,  child -sacrifice  is  specified  on  account  of  its 
atrocity,  which  would  connect  it  with  secret  arts,  such  as 
we  know  were  frequently,  in  later  times,  the  causes  of 


Divination. 

5.  The  histor}'  of  Ralaam  shows  the  belief  of  some 
ancient  nations  in  the  powers  of  soothsayers.     When 


propliets,  but  also  in  a  general 
divining,  as  in  the  narrative  of  Saul's  consultation  of 
the  witch  (►f  Endor,  where  the  king  says  "divine  unto 
me  (a'lXa  ■'b  SO-'pio;?),  I  pray  thee,  by  the  familiar 
spirit"  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  H),  2.  'SISp  conveys  the  idea 
of  "  one  who  acts  covertly,"  and  so  "  a  worker  of  hidden 
arts."  The  meaning  of  the  nwt  13!?  is  covering^  and 
the  supposed  connection  with  fa<(cination  by  the  eyes, 
like  the  notion  of  "  the  evil  eye,"  as  though  the  original 
root  were  "the  eye"  ("j"!'?)!  seems  untenable.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  seem  to  have  held  the  superstition  of 
the  evil  eve,  for  an  eve  is  the  determinative  of  a  word 
which  appears  to  signify  some  kind  of  magic  (Chabas, 
Papyrus  Afof/ique  //arris,  p.  170  and  note  4).  3.  ^113 p^ 
which  we  render  **  an  augurer,"  is  from  ^n3,  which  is 
literally  "  he  or  it  hissed  or  whispered,"  and  in  Piel  is 


Josh,  xiii,  22),  wht^e  fame  was  known  to  them,  though 
he  dwelt  in  Aram.  Balak's  message  shows  what  he 
believed  Balaam's  powers  to  be:  ** Behold,  there  is  a 
people  come  out  from  Egj-pt:  behold,  they  cover  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  they  abide  over  against  me:  come 
now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people;  fi>r 
they  [are]  too  mighty  for  me:  peraclvcnture  I  shall 
prevail,  [that]  we  may  smite  them,  and  [that]  I  may 
drive  them  out  of  the  land :  for  I  wot  tliat  he  whom 
thou  blesseiit  [is]  blessed;  and  he  whom  thou  ctirso^  i* 
cursed"  (Numb,  xxii,  5,  (5).  We  are  told,  however,  that 
Balaam,  warned  of  (iod,  first  said  that  he  could  not 
speak  of  himself,  and  then  by  inspiration  blessed  th<l^e 
whom  he  had  been  sent  for  to  cun«e.  He  appean  to 
have  received  inspiration  in  a  vision  or  a  trance.  In 
one  place  it  is  said,  **  And  Balaam  saw  that  it  was  good 
in  the  eyes  of  the  I^rd  to  bless  Israel,  and  he  went  not, 


applied  to  the  practice  of  enchantments,  but  also  to  di-    now  as  before,  to  the  me<  ting  of  enchantments  (D"cr!3), 


vining  generally,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  cup,  and 
where,  evidently  n»ferring  to  it,  he  tells  his  brethren 
that  he  could  divine,  although  in  both  places  it  has 
been  read  more  vaguely  with  the  sense  to  foresee  or 
make  trial  ((Jen.  xliv.  5, 15).     We  therefore  render  it 


but  he  set  his  face  to  the  wilderness"  (xxiv,  1).     Fmm 
this  it  would  seem  that  it  was  his  wont  to  use  enchant- 
ments, and  that  when  on  other  occasions  he  went  awajT 
after  the  sacrifices  had  been  offered,  he  hoped  that  her 
could  prevail  to  obtain  the  wish  of  those  who  had  scnC-^ 


by  a  term  which  seems  appropriate,  but  not  too  definite,  for  him,  but  was  ccmstantly  defeated.  The  building  o 
The  supposed  connection  of  cnj  with  cnj,  "a  ser-  new  altars  of  the  mystic  number  of  seven,  and  the  offe: 
pent,"  as  though  meaning  sen>eiit-<!ivinatio'ii,  must  Ikj    >"«  of  seven  (»xen  and  seven  rams,  seem  to  show  tha 


rejected,  the  latter  word  rather  coming  from  the  former, 
with  the  signification  '*  a  his8C>r."     The  name  Nahshon 

CpdriS),  of  a  prince  of  Judah  in  the  second  year  after 
the  exoiius  (Numb,  i,  7 ;  F^xoil.  vi,  28 ;  Kutli  iv,  20,  etc.), 
means  **  enchanter :"  it  was  pntlmbly  used  as  a  proper 
name  in  a  vague  sense.     4.  ^i w'^^  signiiics  *'  an  en- 


lialaam  had  some  such  idea;  and  the  marked  man 

ner  in  which  he  declared  *^  there  is  no  enchantmeir 
Crn3)  against  Jacob,  and  no  divination  (CD)^)  agains 
Israel"  (xxiii,  23),  proves  that  he  had  come  in  the  hof 

that  they  would  have  availed,  the  diviner  here  bcinj 

made  to  declare  his  own  powerlcj»sness  while  be  blesse*  '^cirx^ 
those  whom  he  was  sent  for  to  curse.    The  case  is  a  voi 


chanter :"  the  (»riginal  meaning  of  the  verb  was  pn>bably  "  ^^^^^^^  „„^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^j,„^.^  ^  ^^^  ^.,,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
••  he  praye<l,"  and  the  stnct  sense  of  this  word  "  one  who    j^^i^^jnent  for  declaring  (iod's  will  trusting  in  practice 
uses  incantations."     5.  i^n -sn  seems  to  mean  "a    x\\2X  could  only  have  incurred  his  displeasure.     Tlir 
fabricator  of  material  charms  or  amulets,"  if  "'^tn,  when    simplest  explanation  seems  to  be  that  Balaam  was  new 


used  of  practicing  s«>rccrA',  means  to  bind  magical  knots, 
and  n«)t  to  bin«l  a  person  by  spells,  (i.  21 X  bx*j  is  "an 
in«iuircr  by  a  familiar  spirit,"  The  second  term  signi- 
fies a  bottle,  a  familiar  spirit  consulted  by  a  soothsayer, 
and  a  siKHhsayer  having  a  familiar  spirit.  The  Sept, 
usually  n^nler  the  plural  r''25<  by  tyyo(Trpi/ii''3oi,  which 


a  true  prophet  but  on  this  oi^asion.  when  the  enemi* 
of  Israel  were  to  be  signally  conf(»ui  ded.     This  ht»toi 
affords  a  notable  instance  of  the  failure  of  magieians 
attempting  U^  resist  the  divine  will.     See  Balaam. 

().  Tlie  account  of  Saul's  consulting  the  witch  of  E 
dor  is  the  foremost  place  in  Scripture  of  those  which 
fer  to  magic.     The  supernatural  tenor  of  which  it 


has  l>een  rashly  translated  ventril.»quists,  for  it  may  not    f^^  ^.^^^^j^  l.owever,  be  provwl  to  be  due  to  this  art. 


signify  what  we  understand  by  the  latter,  but  refer  to 
the  mode  in  which  s(M>thsayers  of  this  kind  gave  out 
their  responses:  to  this  subject  we  shall  recur  lattT. 
The  consulting  of  familiar  spirits  may  mean  no  more 
than  invoking  them ;  bur.  in  the  Acts  we  read  of  a  dam- 
sel possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination  (xvi,  IB-IH)  in 
verv  distinct  terms.     This  kind  of  s(jrceTV — divination 


it  has  always  been  held  by  sober  critics  that  the  _ 

ing  of  Samuel  was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  declarii^'  ^•"fi 
the  d(M)m  of  Saul,  and  not  that  it  was  cansed  by  ttie  i  ^^^  ^".' 
cantations  of  a  sorceress.  As,  however,  the  narrative  -^*"'  ^ 
allowed  to  be  very  difficult,  we  may  look  for  a  roomti  '-^^  ^"^ 
at  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity.     The  details  ai^^^  J^ 


„J^cery-al^  mauon  ^^^ictlv  in  accordam-e  with  the  age :  there  is  a  simpli^  -^  "'^ 
by  a  familiar  spirit— was  practice.!  by  the  witch  of  En-  j^y  i^'the  manners  de^ribed  that  is  foreign  to  a  Ut  ^  ^^ 
dor.  7.  ''3r^%  which  we  render  *'  a  wizard,"  is  properly  i  time.  The  circumstances  ar«  agreeable  with  the  rc-^  "**j? 
"  a  wise  man,"  but  is  always  ap[)lied  to  wizards  and  of  the  history,  and  especially  vrith  all  we  know  of  SauT  ^^  . . 
false  prophets.  Gesenius  ( Themnr.  s.  v.)  supposes  that  character.  Here,  as  ever,  he  is  seen  resolved  to  gain  h^^^  ^  ^^ 
in  Lev.  xx,  27  it  is  used  of  a  familiar  spirit,  but  surely  ends  without  caring  what  wrong  he  does:  he  wishw  •  _^^ 
the  reading  "  a  wizard"  is  there  more  probable.    8.  The  ,  consult  a  prophet,  and  asks  a  witch  to  call  up  his  i  *    ' 
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Most  of  allf  the  vigor  of  the  narrative!;  showing  us  the 
scene  in  a  lew  words,  proves  its  antiquity  and  genuine- 
new.  We  c&n  sec  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  it  is  an  inter|)olation. 

**  Now  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had  lamented 
him,  and  buried  him  in  liamah,  even  in  his  own  city. 
And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that  had  familiar  spirits, 
and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land.  And  the  Philistines 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  came  and  pitched  in 
Shunem;  and  Saul  gathered  all  Israel  together,  and  they 
pitched  in  Gilboa."  That  the  Philistines  sh(»uld  have 
advanced  so  far,  spreading  in  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon,  the 
garden  of  the  Holy  Land,  shows  the  straits  to  which 
Saul  had  come.  Here,  in  times  of  faith,  Sisera  was  de- 
feated by  Barak,  and  the  Midianites  were  smitten  by 
Gideon,  some  of  the  army  of  the  former  perishing  at 
En-dor  itself  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9, 10).  "And  when  Saul  saw 
the  host  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart 
greatly  trembled.  And  when  Saul  inciuired  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by 
Urim,  nor  by  prophets.  Then  said  Saul  unto  his  ser- 
vants, Seek  me  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  that 
I  may  go  to  her,  and  inquire  of  her.  And  his  servants 
said  to  him.  Behold,  [there  is]  a  woman  that  hath  a  fa- 
miliar spirit  at  Kn-dor.  And  Saul  disguisetl  himself,  and 
put  on  other  raiment,  and  he  went,  and  two  men  with 
him,  and  they  came  to  the  woman  b}'  night,"  En-dor 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Issacliar,  atM>ut  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Mount  (iilboa.  Its  name,  the 
"  foinitain  of  Dor,"  mav  connect  it  with  the  Phoenician 
city  Dor,  which  was  on  the  coast  to  the  westward.  If 
so,  it  may  have  retaineil  its  stranger-population,  and 
been  therefore  chos(;n  by  tlie  witch  as  a  place  where 
she  might  with  less  danger  than  eL»ewhere  practii*e  her 
arts.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  mountain  on  whose 
slope  the  modem  village  stands  is  hollowed  into  rock- 
hewn  caverns,  in  one  of  which  the  witch  may  probably 
have  dwelt.  See  Kx-noR.  Saul's  db»giiise,  and  his 
journeying  by  night,  seem  to  have  Ijcen  taken  that  he 
might  not  alarm  the  woman,  rather  than  l>ecause  he 
may  have  passed  through  a  part  of  the  Philistine  force. 
The  Pliilintines  held  the  plain,  having  their  camp  at 
Shunem,  whither  they  had  pushed  on  from  Aphck :  the 
Israelites  were  at  lirst  encamped  by  n  fountain  at  Jez- 
reel,  but  when  their  enemies  had  advanced  to  Jezreel 
they  appear  to  have  retired  to  the  sIoim-s  of  Gilboa, 
whence  there  was  a  way  of  retreat  either  into  the  moun- 
tains to  the  south,  or  across  .Jordan.  The  latter  seems 
to  have  been  the  line  of  Hight,  as,  though  Saul  was  slain 
on  Mount  (lilboa,  his  l)ody  was  fastened  to  the  wall  of 
Bethshan.  Thus  Saul  could  scared v  have  reached  En- 
dor  without  passing  at  least  very  near  the  army  of  the 
Philistines.  "  And  he  sai«l,  divine  unto  me,  I  pray  thee, 
by  the  familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me  [him]  up  whom  I 
shall  name  unto  thee."  It  is  noticeable  that  here  witch- 
craft, the  inquiring  by  a  familiar  spirit,  and  necromancy, 
are  all  connected  as  though  Init  a  single  art,  which  fa- 
vors the  idea  that  the  prohibition  in  Deuteronomy  spc- 
ciries  ever>'  name  by  which  magical  arts  were  known, 
rather  than  so  many  different  kinds  of  arts,  in  order  that 
no  one  should  attem])t  to  evade  the  condemnation  of 
such  practices  by  any  subterfuge.  It  is  evident  that 
Saul  thought  he  might  lie  able  to  call  uf)  Samuel  by  the 
aid  of  the  witch,  but  this  does  not  prove  what  was  his 
own  general  conviction,  or  the  prevalent  conviction  of 
the  Israelites  on  the  subject.  He  was  in  a  great  ex- 
tremity; his  kingilom  in  <langer;  himself  forsaken  of 
(Jo<l:  he  was  weary  with  a  night-j(»umey,  perhaps  (►f 
risk,  perhaps  of  great  length  to  avoid  the  enemy,  and 
faint  with  a  day's  fasting :  he  was  consc^ious  of  wrong 
as,  proliably  for  the  first  time,  he  commande<I  unholy 
rites  and  he^rd  in  the  gloom  unholy  incantations.  In 
such  a  strait  no  man's  judgment  is  steady,  and  Saul  may 
have  asked  to  see  Samuel  in  a  moment  of  sudden  des- 
peration, when  he  had  only  meant  to  demand  an  oracu- 
lar answer.  It  may  even  lx»  thought  that,  yearning  for 
the  counsel  of  Samuel,  and  longing  to  learn  if  the  net 


that  he  felt  clewing  about  him  were  one  from  which  he 
should  never  escape,  Saul  had  that  keener  sense  that 
some  say  comes  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  and  so,  con- 
scious that  the  pn>phet's  shade  was  near,  or  was  about 
to  come,  at  once  sought  to  see  and  speak  with  it,  though 
this  had  not  before  l)een  purposed.  Strange  things  we 
know  occur  at  the  moment  when  man  feels  he  is  about 
to  die,  and  if  there  be  any  time  when  the  unseen  world 
is  felt  while  vet  unentered,  it  is  when  the  soul  first  comes 
within  the  chill  of  its  long -projected  shadow.  "And 
the  woman  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thou  knowest  what 
Saul  hath  done,  how  he  hath  cut  off  those  that  have  fa- 
miliar spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land :  where- 
fore, then,  layest  thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to  cause  me  to 
die?  And  Saul  swarc  to  her  by  the  Lord,  saying,  [As] 
the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  no  punishment  hap{)en  to 
thee  for  this  thing."  Nothing  shows  Saul's  desperate 
resolution  more  than  his  thus  swearing  when  engaged 
in  a  most  unholy  act,  a  terrible  profanity  that  makes 
the  horror  of  the  scene  complete.  Everj'thing  being 
prepared,  the  final  act  takes  place.  "Then  said  the 
woman,  Whom  shall  I  bring  up  unto  thee  ?  And  he 
said.  Bring  me  up  Samuel.  And  when  the  woman  saw 
Samuel,  she  cried  with  a  loud  voice :  and  the  woman 
si)ake  to  Saul,  sajdng.  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me?  for 
thou  [art]  Saul.  And  the  king  said  unto  her,  ik;  not 
afrai<l:  for  what  sawest  thou?  And  the  woman  said 
tmto  Saul,  I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth.  And 
he  said  unto  her.  What  [is]  his  form?  And  she  said. 
An  old  man  cometh  up;  and  he  [is]  covered  with  a 
mantle.  And  Saul  perceive<l  that  it  [was ]  Samuel,  and 
he  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  him- 
self. And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disqui- 
eted [or  "disturbed"]  me,  to  bring  me  up?  And  Saul 
answered,  I  am  sore  distressed ;  for  the  l^ilistines  make 
war  against  roe,  and  God  is  dei^arted  fnim  me,  and  an- 
swereth  me  no  more,  neither  by  pn>phets,  nor  by  dreams : 
therefore  I  have  called  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make 
known  unto  me  what  I  shall  do.  Then  said  Samuel, 
Wherefore,  then,  dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the  Lord 
is  departed  frr)m  thee,  and  is  become  thine  enemy? 
And  the  Lord  hath  done  to  him  as  he  spake  by  me ,  for 
the  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and 
given  it  to  thy  neighlKir,  [even]  to  David :  because  thou 
ol)eyedst  not  the  voice  of  the  I^ord.  nor  executedst  his 
fierce  wrath  ui)on  Amalek,  therefore  hath  the  Lonl  done 
this  thing  unt4i  thee  this  day.  Moreover,  the  Lord  will 
also  deliver  Israel  with  thee  into  the  hand  of  the  Phil- 
istines; and  to-morrow  [shalt]  thou  and  thy  sons  [  Im'J 
with  me:  the  I^onl  also  shall  deliver  the  host  of  Israel 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  Then  Saul  fell  straight- 
way all  along  on  the  earth,  and  was  s«)re  afraid,  bec-ausc^ 
of  the  wonls  of  Samuel :  and  there  was  no  strength  in 
him:  for  he  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,  nor  all  the 
night"  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3-20).  The  woman  clearly  was 
terrified  by  an  unexpected  apparition  when  she  saw 
Samuel.  She  must,  then-fore,  either  have  l>een  a  mere 
juggler,  or  one  who  had  no  power  of  working  magical 
wonders  at  will.  The  sight  of  Samuel  at  <Mice  showe<i 
her  who  had  come  to  consult  her.  The  prophet's  shade 
seems  to  have  l>eeii  preceded  by  some  majestic  shafies 
which  the  witch  called  g<Kls.  Said,  as  it  seems  inter- 
rupting her,  asked  his  form,  and  she  described  the 
[irophet  as  he  was  in  his  last  days  on  earth,  an  old  man. 
Ci)vered  either  with  a  mantle,  su«'h  as  the  prophets  use*! 
to  wear,  or  wrai)f)ed  in  his  winding-sheet.  Then  Saul 
knew  it  was  Samuel,  and  l>owed  to  the  ground  from  re- 
spect or  fear.  It  seems  that  the  woman  saw  the  af)- 
|)ea^ance^  and  that  Saul  only  knew  of  them  through 
her,  pi'rhaps  not  daring  to  lo(»k,  else  why  should  he  have 
asked  what  form  Samuel  had?  The  pmphet's  com- 
plaint we  cannot  understand,  in  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
separate  state :  thus  much  we  know,  that  state  is  always 
described  as  one  of  perfect  rest  or  sleep.  Tliat  the  wom- 
an shouhl  have  been  able  to  call  him  up  cannot  be  hence 
inferred;  her  astonishment  shows  the  contrary;  and  it 
would  be  explaimtion  enough  to  suppose  that  be  was 
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wnt  to  give  Saul  the  last  warning,  or  that  the  earnest-  ! 
ness  of  the  king^s  wisli  had  been  permitted  to  disquiet 
him  in  his  resting-place.  Although  the  word  *' disqui- 
eted" need  not  be  pushed  to  an  extreme  sense,  and  seems 
to  mean  the  interruption  of  a  state  of  rest,  our  transla- 
tors wisely,  we  think,  preferring  this  rendering  to  *'dis-  j 
turbed,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  we  hold  that  Sam- 
uel ap|)eared,  this  is  a  great  difficulty.  If,  however,  we 
suppose  that  the  prophet's  coming  was  oniered,  it  is  not ! 
uusurmountaI)lc  The  declaration  of  Saul's  d(X>m  agrees  ; 
witli  what  Samuel  had  said  l)efure,  and  was  fulfilled  the 
next  day,  when  the  king  and  his  sons  fell  on  Mount  Gil- 
boa.  It  may,  however,  be  asked.  Was  the  apparition  ' 
Samuel  himself,  or  a  supernatural  messc-nger  in  his 
stead?  Some  may  even  object  to  our  holding  it  to 
have  been  aught  but  a  phantom  of  a  sick  brain ;  but,  if 
so,  what  can  we  make  of  the  woman's  conviction  that 
it  was  Samuel,  and  the  king's  horror  at  the  words  he 
heard,  or,  as  these  would  say,  that  he  thought  he  heard  ? 
It  was  not  only  the  hearing  his  doom,  but  the  hearing 
it  in  a  voice  from  the  other  world  that  stretche<l  the 
faithless  strong  man  on  the  ground.  He  must  have  felt 
the  presence  of  the  dead,  and  he^ni  the  sound  of  a  se- 
pulchral voice.  How  else  could  the  doom  have  come  j 
true,  and  not  the  king  alone,  but  his  sons,  have  gone  to 
the  place  of  disemlx>dicd  souls  on  the  monrow?  for  to 
be  with  the  dead  concerned  the  soul,  not  the  bo<ly :  it  is 
no  difficulty  that  the  king's  corpse  was  unburieil  fill  the  : 
generous  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  mindful  of  his  old  kind- 
ness, rescued  it  from  the  wall  of  Bethshan.  If,  then, 
the  apparition  was  real,  should  we  suppose  it  Samuel's? 
A  reasonable  criticism  would  say  it  seems  to  have  been 
so;  for  the  supposition  that  a  messenger  came  in  his 
stead  must  be  rejected,  as  it  would  malee  the  speech  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  untruth ;  and  if  asked  what  suffi- 
cient cause  there  was  for  such  a  sending  forth  of  the 
pn)phet  from  his  rest,  we  may  reply  that  we  know  not 
the  reason  for  such  warnings  as  abound  in  the  Bible,  | 
and  that,  |)erhapA,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  door 
of  repentance  was  not  closed  against  the  king,  and  his 
impiety  might  have  been  fiardoned  had  he  re{)enfed. 
Instead,  he  went  forth  in  despair,  and,  when  his  sons 
had  fallen  and  his  army  was  put  to  the  rout,  sore  wound- 
•ii,  he  fell  on  his  own  sword. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  strange  history 
we  liavc  no  warrant  for  attributing  sufieniatural  power 
to  magicians.  Viewed  reasonably,  it  refers  to  the  ques- 
titm  of  apparitions  of  the  dead  as  to  which  other  places 
in  the  Bible  leAve  no  doubt.  The  connecti(Mi  with  mag- 
ic seems  purely  acci<lental.  The  witch  is  no  more  than 
a  by-stander  after  the  first:  she  sees  Samuel,  and  that 
is  all.  The  apparition  may  have  been  a  terrible  fulfil- 
ment of  Saul's  desire,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
meastu'cs  he  used  were  of  any  power.  We  have  exam-  j 
ine<l  the  luirrative  vei>'  carefully,  fn>m  its  detail  and  its  | 
remarkable  character :  the  result  leaves  the  main  (lucs- 
tiou  unanswered.     See  Incantation. 

7.  In  the  later  days  of  the  two  kingtloms  magical 
practices  of  many  kinds  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  esi)ecially  learn  from  the  condenniation  of  them 
by  the  prophets.     Every  form  of  idolatry  which  the 
people  had  adopted  in  succession  doubtless  brought  with 
it  its  magic,  which  seems  always  to  have  remaine<l  with  ; 
a  strange  tenacity  that  probably  made  it  outlive  the  | 
false  worship  with  which  it  was  connectc<l.     Thus  the  ' 
use  of  teraphim,  dating  fn»m  the  patriarchal  age,  was 
not  abandoned  when  the  worship  of  the  Canaanilish.  ■ 
Phwnician,  and   Svrian   idols  had  been   succes>ivelv  • 
adopted.     In  the  historical  b(K>ks  of  S<rripfnre  there  is 
little  notice  of  magic,  except  that  wherever  the  false 
pn»phets  are  mentioned  we  have,  no  doubt,  an  indication 
of  the  prevalence  <»f  magical  pranices.     We  arc  espe- 
cially told  of  Josiah  that  he  put  away  the  workers  with 
familiar  spirits,  the  wizards,  and  the  teraphim,  as  well  \ 
as  the  idols  and  the  <fther  alrominations  of  .Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  in  |>erformance  of  the  commands  of  the  book 
of  the  law  which  had  been  found  (2  Kings  xxiii,  24). 


But  in  the  prophets  we  find  several  notices  of  the  magic 
of  the  Hebrews  in  their  times,  and  some  of  the  magic 
of  foreign  nauons.  Isaiah  says  that  the  people  had  be- 
come workers  of  hidden  arts  (D*^332^)  like  the  Philis- 
tines, and  apparently  alludes  in  the  same  place  to  the 
practice  of  magic  by  the  Bene-Kedem  (ii,  6).  The  na- 
tion had  not  only  abandoned  true  religion,  but  had  be- 
come generally  addicted  to  magic  in  tlie  manner  of  the 
Philistines,  whose  Egyptian  origin  [sec  Caphtok]  is 
consistent  with  such  a  condition.  "The  origin  of  the 
Bene-Kedem  is  doubtful,  but  it  seems  certain  that  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  EgA'ptian  wars  in  Syria,  under 
the  xixth  dynasty,  B.C.  cir.  llKX),  a  race,  partly  at  least 
Mongolian,  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  among 
whom,  therefore^  we  should  again  expect  a  national  prac- 
tice of  magic,  and  its  prevalence  with  their  neighbors. 
Balaam,  too,  dwelt  with  the  Bene-Kedem,  though  he 
may  not  have  been  of  their  race.  In  another  place  the 
prophet  reproves  the  people  for  seeking  ^unto  them 
that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  unto  the  wizards  that 
chirp,  and  that  mutter^'  (viii,  19).  The  practices  of  one 
class  of  magicians  arc  still  more  distinctly  described 
where  it  thus  said  of  Jerusalem:  ''And  I  will  camp 
against  thee  round  about,  and  will  lay  siege  against 
thee  with  a  mount,  and  I  will  raise  forts  against  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  be  brought  <lown,  ( and]  shalt  speak  out 
of  the  gn>und,  and  thy  speech  shall  lie  low  out  of  the 
dust,  and  thy  voice  shall  lie,  as  of  one  that  hath  a  ft- 
miliar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall 
whisper  out  of  the  dust'*  (xxix,  8,  4).  Isaiah  alludes  to 
the  magic  of  tlie  Egyptians  when  he  says  that  in  their 
calamity  "  they  shall  seek  to  the  idols,  and  to  the  i harm- 
ers  [C^ZSK?],  and  to  them  that  have  familiar  spirit^ 
and  to  the  wizards'*  (xix,  8).  And  in  the  same  manner 
he  thus  taunts  Babylon:  **  Stand  now  with  thy  charms 
and  with  the  multitude  of  thine  enchantments,  whcmn 
thou  liast  labored  from  thy  youth ;  if  so  be  thou  chalt 
be  able  to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  mayest  prevail.  Thcui 
art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thv  counsels.     Let  now 

» 

the  viewers  of  the  heavens  [or  astrologers'],  the  star- 
gazers,  the  monthly  pn)gnosticators,  stand  up  and  save 
thee  fn>m  [these  things]  that  shall  come  upon  thee" 
(xlvii,  12, 13).  The  magic  of  lUibylon  is  here  charac- 
terized by  the  prominence  given  to  astrology,  no  magi- 
cians being  mentioned  excepting  practicers  of  this  art ; 
unlike  the  case  of  the  Eg>*ptiaus,  with  whom  astn>k^' 
seems  always  to  have  held  a  lower  place  than  with  the 
(■haldiean  nation.  In  both  instances  the  folly  of  those 
who  seek  the  aid  of  magic  is  shown. 

Micah,  declaring  the  judgments  coming  for  the  crimes 
of  his  time,  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of  divination  among 
f  trophets  who  most  probably  were  such  pretended  pn>ph- 
ctH  as  the  opi)onents  of  Jeremiah,  not  avowed  pn>phcts 
of  id<»ls,  as  Ahab's  seem  to  have  been.  Concerning  thcsie 
pn)phets  it  is  said,  **  Night  [shall  be]  unto  you,  that  ye 
shall  not  have  a  vision ;  and  it  shall  be  dark  unto  you, 
that  ye  shall  not  divine;  and  the  sun  shall  go  down 
over  the  prophets,  and  the  day  shall  be  dark  over  thrm. 
Then  shall  the  seers  be  ashamed,  and  the  diviners  con- 
founded; yea,  they  shall  all  cover  their  lip;  for  [there 
is]  no  answer  of  (jlod"  (iii,  C,  7).  Later  it  is  said  as  to 
Jerusalem,  "The  heads  thereof  judge  for  rewanl.and  the 
priests  thereof  teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof 
divine  for  money;  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Loni, 
and  say,  [Is]  not  the  Loni  among  us?  none  evil  can 
come  u|>on  us"  ( ver.  11).  These  prophets  seem  to  have 
praciiced  unlawful  arts,  and  yet  to  have  expected  n^*e- 
latious. 

Jereniinli  was  constantly  opposed  by  false  pn»phets, 
v.- ho  pretende<l  to  speak  in  tlie  name  of  the  Loni,  saving 
that  they  had  dreamed,  when  they  told  false  visi«>ns, 
and  who  practiced  various  mogical  arts  (xiv,  14;  xxiii, 
25.  ad  fin.;  xxvii,9, 10— where  the  several  designations 
appliiHl  to  those  who  counselled  the  people  not  to  serve 
the  king  of  Babylon  may  be  used  in  contempt  of  the 
false  prophets — xxix,  8,  9). 
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Ezekiel,  as  we  should  have  expected,  affords  some 
remarkable  details  of  the  magic  of  his  time,  in  the  clear 
an<l  forcible  descriptions  of  his  visions.  From  him  we 
learu  that  fetishir»m  was  among  the  idolatries  which  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  latent  days  of  the  kingtlom  of  Judah, 
had  adopted  from  their  neighbors,  like  the  Romans  in 
the  age  of  general  corruption  that  caused  the  decline 
(»f  their  empire.  In  a  viiiion,  in  which  the  prophet  saw 
the  abominations  of  Jerusalem,  he  entered  the  chambers 
of  imagery  in  the  Temple  itself:  **I  went  in  and  saw; 
and  behold,  every  form  of  creeping  things,  and  abomi- 
nable beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about."  Here  seventy 
elders  were  offering  incense  in  the  dark  (viii,  7-12). 
This  idolatry  was  probably  borrowed  from  Egj'pt,  for 
the  description  perfectly  answers  to  that  of  the  dark 
sanctuaries  of  Egyptian  temples,  with  the  sacred  ani- 
mals portrayed  upon  their  walls,  and  does  not  acconl 
with  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  where 
creeping  things  are  not  represented  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship. With  this  low  form  of  idolatry  an  equally  low 
kind  of  magic  obtained,  practiced  by  prophetesses  who 
fi>r  small  rewanls  made  amulets  by  which  the  people 
were  deceived  (xiii,  17,  ad  tin.).  The  passage  must  be 
allowed  to  be  very  difficult,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed that  amulets  are  referred  to  which  were  made  and 
sold  by  these  women,  and  perhaps  also  worn  by  them. 
We  may  prolmbly  n»ad:  "Woe  to  the  [women]  that 
sew  pillows  upon  all  joints  of  the  hands  [elbows  or  arm- 
holes?],  and  make  kerchiefs  upon  the  head  of  every 
stature  to  hunt  souls  T  (xiii,  18).  If  so,  we  have  a  prac- 
tice analogous  to  that  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  who 
hang  amulets  of  the  kind  called  hegiib  upon  the  right 
side,  and  of  the  Nubians,  who  hang  them  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm.  We  cannot,  in  any  case,  see  how  the 
passage  can  be  explained  as  simply  referring  to  the  lux- 
urious dress  of  the  women  of  that  time,  since  the  prophet 
distinctly  alludes  to  pretended  visions  and  to  divinations 
(ver.  23).  using  almost  the  same  expressions  that  he  ap- 
plies in  another  place  to  the  practices  of  the  fabw  proph- 
ets (xxii,  28).  The  notice  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  divina- 
tion by  arrows,  where  it  is  said  "  he  shuffled  arrows^ 
(xxi,  21),  must  refer  to  a  practice  the  same  or  similar  to 
the  kind  of  divination  by  arrows  called  El-Meysar,  in 
use  among  the  pagan  Arabs,  and  forbidden  in  the  Koran. 
JSee  Amui-et. 

8.  The  references  to  magic  in  the  book  of  Daniel  re- 
late whollv  to  that  of  Babvlon,  and  not  so  much  to  the 
art  as  to  those  who  used  it.  Daniel,  when  taken  cap- 
tive, was  instnicted  in  the  learning  of  the  Chaldsans, 
and  placed  among  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  (ii,  18),  by 
whom  we  are  to  understand  the  magi  (briS  "^^"^sn),  for 

the  term  is  used  as  including  magicians  (Q*^!!3Id'^n), 
sfircerers  (^C^C^K),  enchanters  (D'^B^'3?),  astrologers 
('"^ntS),  and  Chaldseans,  the  last  being  apparently  the 

m<»st  important  class  (ii,  2,  4,  5,  10,  12,  14,  18,  24,  27; 
comp.  i,  20).  As  in  other  cases,  the  true  prophet  was 
put  to  the  test  with  the  magicians,  and  he  succeeded 
where  they  utterly  failed.  The  case  resembled  Pha- 
raoh's, excepting  tha|  Nebuchadnezzar  asked  a  harder 
thing  of  the  wise  men.  Having  forgotten  his  dream, 
he  not  only  re<iuired  of  them  an  interi)retation,  but  that 
they  shoiUd  make  known  the  dream  itself.  They  were 
perfectly  ready  to  tell  the  interpretation  if  only  they 
heard  the  dream.  The  king  at  once  saw  that  they  were 
impostors,  and  that  if  they  truly  had  supernatural  pow- 
ers they  could  as  well  tell  him  his  dream  as  its  meaning. 
Therefore  he  decreed  the  death  of  all  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon;  but  Daniel,  praying  that  he  and  his  follows 
might  e^4cape  this  destruction,  had  a  vision  in  which  the 
matter  was  revealed  to  him.  He  was  aci^nhngly 
brought  l>eforc  the  king.  Like  Joseph,  he  disavowed 
any  knowle<lge  of  his  own.  '*The  secret  which  the 
king  hath  demanded,  the  wise  men,  the  sorcerers,  the 
magicians,  the  astrologers,  cannot  show  unto  the  king; 
but  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  revealeth  secretii*" 


(ver.  27, 28).  "  But  as  for  me,  this  secret  is  not  reveal- 
ed to  me  for  [any]  wisdom  that  I  have  more  than  any 
living"  (ver.  30).  He  then  related  the  dream  and  its 
interpretation,  and  was  set  over  the  province  as  well  as 
over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon.  Again  the  king 
dreamed ;  and,  though  he  told  them  the  dream,  the  wise 
men  could  not  interpret  it,  and  Daniel  again  showed  the 
meaning  (iv,  4  S().).  In  the  relation  of  this  event  we 
read  that  the  king  called  him  "chief  of  the  scribes,"  the 
second  part  of  the  title  being  the  same  as  that  applied 
to  the  Egyptian  magicians  (iv,  9  [Chald.  6] ).  A  third 
time,  when  Belshazzar  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall,  the 
wise  men  were  sent  for,  and,  on  their  failing,  Daniel  was 
brought  before  the  king  and  the  interpretation  given 
(chap.  v).  These  events  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
what  always  occurred  in  all  other  cases  reconled  in 
Scripture  when  the  practiccrs  of  magic  were  placed  in 
opposition  to  true  prophets.  It  may  be  asked  by  some 
bow  Daniel  could  take  the  post  of  chief  of  the  wise  men 
when  he  had  himself  pruved  their  imposture.  If,  how- 
ever, as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  class  were  one  of  the 
learned  generally,  among  whom  some  practiced  magical 
arts,  the  case  is  very  different  from  what  it  would  have 
been  had  these  wise  men  been  magicians  only.  Besides, 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  Daniel  was  providentially 
thus  placed  that,  like  another  Joseph,  he  might  further 
the  welfare  and  ultimate  return  of  his  people.   See  Magi. 

9.  After  the  Captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews 
gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of  magic,  /echariah 
speaks  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  teraphim  and  diviners  (x, 
2),  and  foretells  a  time  when  the  very  names  of  idols 
should  be  forgotten,  and  false  prophets  have  virtually 
ceased  (xiii,  1-4),  yet  in  neither  case  does  it  seem  cer- 
tain that  he  is  alluding  to  the  usages  of  his  own  day. 

10.  In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  indications  that  in  the 
later  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  sera  magic  was 
no  longer  practiced  by  the  educated  Jews.  In  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  the  writer,  speaking  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  treats  their  art  as  an  imposture  (xvii,  7). 
The  book  of  Tobit  is  an  exceptional  case.  If  we  hold 
that  it  was  vmtten  in  Persia  or  a  neighboring  countr}', 
and,  with  Ewald,  date  its  composition  not  long  after  the 
fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  it  is  obvious  that  it  relates  to 
a  different  state  of  society  from  that  of  the  Jews  of  Eg}'pt 
and  Palestine.  If,  however,  it  was  written  in  Palestine 
about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as  others  suppose,  we 
must  still  recollect  that  it  refers  rather  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  common  people  than  to  those  of  the  learned. 
In  either  case  its  pretensions  make  it  unsafe  to  follow  as 
indicating  the  opinions  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  writ- 
ten. It  professes  to  relate  to  a  period  of  which  its  writer 
could  have  known  little,  and  borrows  its  idea  of  super- 
natural agency  from  Scripture,  adding  as  much  as  was 
judged  safe  of  current  superstition. 

1 1.  In  the  N.  Test,  we  read  very  little  of  magic.  The 
coming  of  magi  to  worship  Christ  is  indeed  related 
(Matt  ii,  1-12),  but  we  have  no  warrant  for  supposing 
that  they  were  magicians  from  their  name,  which  the- 
A.  V.  not  unreasonably  renders  "  wise  men."  See  Maoi.. 
Our  Lord  is  not  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  magiciansy 
and  the  apostles  and  other  early  teachers  of  the  Gospel 
seem  to  have  rarely  encountered  them.  Philip  the  dea- 
con, when  he  preached  at  Samaria,  found  there  Simon, 
a  famous  magician,  commonly  known  as  Simon  Magus, 
who  had  had  great  power  over  the  people ;  but  he  is  not 
said  to  have  been  able  to  work  wonders,  nor,  had  it 
been  so,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  soon  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Church  (Acts  viii,  9-24;.  When  Bar- 
nabas and  Paid  were  at  Paphos,  as  they  preached  to  tho 
proconsul  Sergius  Paul  us,.  Ely  mas,  a  Jewisih  soroerer  and 
false  prophet  (ripa  dvCQa  fidyov  ^i/aiv^oirpo^iiTiii') 
withstood  them,  and  was  struck  blind  for  a  time  at  tho 
won!  of  Paul  (xiii,  G-12).  At  Ephesus,.  certain  Jewish 
exorc*ists  signally  falling,  l)oth  Jews  and  Greeks  were 
afraid,  and  abandoned  their  practice  of  magical  arts. 
"And  many  that  believed  came,  and  confessed,  and 
showed  their  deeds.    Many  of  them  also  which  used 
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cwioos  arts  brought  their  books  together,  and  burned 
them  before  all:  and  thry  counted  the  price  of  them, 
and  found  [it]  lifty  thousand  [pieces]  of  silver"  (xix, 
18,  19).  Here  both  Jews  and  Greeks  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  addicted  to  magic,  even  after  they  had 
nominally  joined  the  Church.  See  Kpiielcii's.  In  all 
these  cases  it  appears  that  though  the  ]>racticer8  were 
generally  or  always  Jews,  the  field  of  their  success  was 
with  (ventiles,  showing  that  among  the  Jews  in  general, 
or  the  educated  class,  the  art  had  fallen  into  disreiiute. 
Here,  as  before,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  real  effect 
pnniuced  bj'  the  magicians.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  remarkable  case  of  the  '*  damsel  having  a  spirit  of 
divination*^  (tXovvav  wi'ivfta  nr^tova)  "which  brought 
her  masters  much  gain  by  fon*telling"  (fiain-tvofiivti)^ 
from  whom  Paul  cast  out  the  spirit  of  divination  (xvi, 
16-lH).  This  is  a  matter  belonging  to  another  subject 
than  that  of  magic.     See  Pkoi'iiecy. 

Our  examination  of  the  various  notices  of  magic  in 
the  Bible  gives  us  this  general  result :  They  do  not,  as 
far  as  we  can  understand,  once  state  positively  that  any 
but  illusive  r(*Hults  were  pnxluced  by  magical  rites. 
They  therefore  afford  no  evidemre  that  man  can  gain 
supeniatural  ))owem  to  use  at  his  will.  This  conse- 
quence g«)cs  some  way  towanis  showing  that  we  may 
conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  magic;  for, 
although  it  is  dangerous  to  reason  on  negative  evidence, 
yet  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  esfiecially  strong.  Hod 
any  but  illusions  bei>n  worke<l  by  magicians,  surely  the 
Scriptures  would  n<it  have  |)asse<l  over  a  fact  of  so  much 
impt»rtance,  and  one  which  would  have  rendered  the 
pr(»hibition  of  these  arts  far  more  necessarj'.  The  gen- 
eral belief  of  mankind  in  magic,  or  things  akin  to  it,  is 
of  no  worth,  since  the  holding  of  such  current  supersti- 
tion in  some  of  its  brandies,  if  wc  push  it  to  its  legiti- 
mate consequences,  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  faith 
in  (iod*s  government  of  the  world,  and  the  adoption  of 
t  creed  far  below  that  of  Plato. 

From  the  conclusion  at  which  wc  have  arrived,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  Bible  of  real  results  having 
been  worked  by  supernatural  agency  used  by  magicians, 
wc  may  draw  this  important  uiference  that  the  absence 
of  any  proof  of  the  same  in  profane  literature,  ancient 
or  m(Mlem,  in  no  wa}'  militates  against  the  credibility 
of  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture. 

III.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  almost  to  the 
18th  ccntupk'.  magic  was  greatly  studied  in  Europe,  and 
could  Umst  of  distinguished  names,  who  attempted  to 
treat  it  as  a  grand  and  mysterious  science,  by  means  of 
which  the  secn>ts  of  nature  could  be  discovered,  and  a 
certain  godlike  iM>wer  acquired  over  the  "  s])irits"  (or, 
as  we  should  now  say,  the  *'  forces")  of  the  elements. 
The  princiftal  students  and  pntfessors  of  magic  during 
the  iH'rijMi  referred  to  were  pope  Sylvester  II,  Alliertus 
MagiHis,  Roger  Bacon,  Knymond  LuUy,  Pico  della  Mi- 
randola.  Paracelsus,  C(»nielius  Agrip{»a,Trithemiiui,Van 
Helmont.  and  Jerome  Cardan.  See  Horst's  Von  drr  A  l- 
tm  uml  Xfiim  Mofji^y  i'rsprtwf/,  Idef,  Umfany  und  6V- 
schichte  (Mentz,  18*20),  and  Knnemctser's  Gfttchichte  drr 
Afufp'e  (2(1  e<lit.  Ix'ips.  1844 ;  transl.  into  English  by  W. 
Ilowitt,  2  vols.  Ijond.  1854).  For  an  interesting  account 
of  tlie  disciphne  and  ceremonies  of  the  "art,"  consult 
*hc  Ihttfme  ft  RUutl  de  hi  Unute  Afoffie  (2  veils.  Paris, 
1856),  by  Kliphos  I^vi,  one  of  its  latest  adherents.  For 
monographs  on  the  grneral  subject,  see  Volbeding,  /w- 
dtx  Profframrnatiitn,  p.  IGO.  Many  curious  notices  have 
been  c<illected  by  Thoms4»n  in  his  PhiUtsophy  oj'Maffir 
(translate<l  from  the  French  <»f  Salverte,  Ix»nd.  1846,  2 
voK).  See  also  Mauri',  A/i  Mat/iv  ft  V A  «troli>ffif  (Par-  ' 
is,  18(K)).  llui  Arnhian  X it/hf a  Knfniahimtntif  i»  yviW 
known  as  a  classical  text-b<Hik  on  Oriental  views  of 
magic.  For  other  literature,  compare  NKCRowANTKit;  | 
80KCERER.  For  the  hgeudary  wonder-working,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  tradition.ir\'  fame 
of  free-mason r}',  hc  Sc)i.oMi»x.  Alchemy  and  astrologj- . 
(q.  V.)  have  likewir*e  funii!»hed  thrir  «iUo*ta  of  interest  to 
the  subject.     For  the   mcdiieval  thaumaturgic  prac- ; 


tices,  see  Rosicrucians  ;  for  the  later  supentitians,  see 
Witchcraft;  for  the  modem, see  Spiritualism. 

Magician  (Chald.  Ct:*^n,  chartom' ;  Heb.  plural 
C''BI2';H,  chartummim\  thought  by  (jesenius,  Thrsiwr. 
p.  52(),  to  be  of  Heb.  origin,  signifying  "sacred  «rri&e''), 
a  title  ** applied  to  the  'wise  men*  of  £g\'pt  (Gen.  xli, 
8,  22;  Exod.  vii,  11 ;  viii,  7,  18,  19 ;  ix,  11)  and  of  Bati- 
ylon  (Dan.  i,  20 ;  ii,  2).  The  word  ' ntat/iciofu*  is  not  in 
either  case  pn>i>i>rly  applied,  as  tlie  nutgi  proper  are 
usually  assigned  to  Persia  rather  than  tu  Babylon  or 
Eg^'pt,  and  should  be  altogether  avoideil  in  such  appli- 
cation, seeing  that  it  has  ac4)uired  a  sense  different  fn»m 
that  which  it  once  bore.     The  term  rather  denotes 

*  wise  men,'  as  they  called  themselves  and  were  called 
by  othen ;  but,  as  we  should  call  them,  *  men  eminent 
in  learning  and  science,'  their  exclusive  fH»8sesbion  of 
which  in  their  several  countries  enabled  them  ix^casion- 
ally  to  pntduce  effects  which  were  accounted  supernat- 
ural by  the  i)e<iple.  Pythagoras,  who  was  acf^uainted 
with  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  who  was  not  unaware  of 
the  unfiEithomable  depths  of  ignorance  which  lie  under 
the  highest  attainable  c<»nditions  of  human  knowledge, 
thought  the  mtnlest  title  of  philosopher  (^lAotro^oc), 

*  lover  of  wis(h)m,'  more  l)ecoming,  and  aixrordingly  he 
brought  it  into  use;  but  that  of  *  wise  men*  still  retained 
its  hold  in  the  East.  It  is  thought  that  the  £g\-ptian 
chartinnmirn  were  th(»se  (»f  the  Egyptian  priests  who 
had  charge  of  the  satrreil  records.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  belonged  to  some  branch  of  the  priest- 
hood, seeing  that  the  more  recondite  departments  of 
learning  and  science  were  cultivated  exclusively  in 
that  powerful  caste."*  See  Magl  Sec  Jablonaki, 
Proleti,  in  I'anfh.  A'tfypt.  p.  91  8<|. ;  Creuzer.  MylknUtyie 
und  ifymbolikj  i,  245 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  JCflyptiims,  ii,  316 
sq. ;  Kenrick,  J'^yypt  undtr  the  Pharaohs,  i,  382.  Srt 
Mauic. 

Magicians.  The  early  Christians  were  derided 
by  this  name.  Celsus  and  others  pretendetl  that  our 
Saviour,  because  he  wrought  miracles,  practiced  magic, 
which  he  had  learned  in  Eg^'pt.  Augustine  sf>eaks  of 
a  popular  belief  among  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith  that  our  Saviour  had  written  b(M)k8  on  magic, 
which  hc  delivered  to  Peter  and  Paul  for  the  use  of  his 
disciples.  One  of  the  Roman  historians  calls  the  Chri^ 
tians  ffenua  hctminum  fuperftilionis  malijirtr,  whicli  may 
be  understood  to  mean  *'  men  of  the  magical  supersti- 
tions.** In  the  ma^ynlom  of  Agnes,  the  people  cried 
out, "Away  with  the  sorceress!  Away  with  the  en- 
chantress !" 

Magid'do  (Mayifcw,  1  Esdr.  i,  29).     See  Me^ 

Gn)DO. 

Magie,  DA\nr»,  D.D,,  a  Presbyterian  minister  or 
note,  was  bom  in  F31izal>eth.  N.  J.,  March  13,  1795; 
came  a  subject  of  renewing  grace  at  the  age  of  eightct'n 
two  vears  after  united  with  the  Presbvterian  Church 
soon  after  entered  Princeton  College,  and,  suliscquent  i< 
his  graduation  from  the  theological  seminary,  was  fof 
two  years  tutor  in  the  adlege.    In  1821  he  was  install 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth 
"  to  which  hc  was  bound  as  by  a^c^^hten  chidn,  givin 
them  the  8er\'ices  of  his  life,  till,  with  blee<ling  an 
grateful  hearts,  they  yielded  him,  at  the  call  of  (Jod,!^- 
enter  his  eternal  joy,^  Bfay  10,  18t>5.     Dr.'  Mtgie  de   " 
clined  many  calls  to  other  stations  of  responsibility  ant-** 
eminence,  l)elieving  the  pastoral  relation  too  sacivd  Xm 
be  dissolved  but  at  the  unquesti<»nable  bidding  of  th»  - 
great  Master.    "  He  was  indeed  '  a  model  pastor.* .  .  . 
Combining  temperance,  charity,  humility,  pruden 
sound  judgment,  simplicity,  and  earnestness,  he  was  s. 
faithful,  persevering,  successful  laborer  in  the  vineyai 
committed  to  his  charge.     He  preached  and  prayer  " 
with  a  power  and  unction  which  sank  deep  into  tti  ^■ 
hearts  of  his  hearers.     None  went  frnm  anv  serroor    ' 
without  having  had  the  way  of  salvation  by  Chrl<t  a 
fectionat<'ly  and  clearly  presented  to  them."     He  was  ^ 
trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey;  a  |ullar  in  tfa"* 
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Theolo^cftl  Seminary :  a  member  of  the  American  Board  p^adually  attached  to  iL     Thus  t  boll  of  pope  Eugenius 

of  Foreign  Miasionn,  also  of  the  Publishing  Committee  IV,  of  143C,  ordered  that  in  the  papal  chapel  the  Magis' 

of  the  American  Tract  Society,  etc.     Besides  several  ter  s.palatii  should  be  placed  next  to  the  dean  of  the 

able  published  discourHCs,  Dr.  Magie  was  the  author  of  Auditore  della  Kota ;  no  one  was  to  preach  in  the  chapel 

The  Sprintf-titne  of  Life  (an  excellent  volume  of  850  without  his  permission ;  and  on  his  behig  temporarily 

pagcfl,  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  N.York,  absent  from  Rome,  he  was  to  invest  his  substitute  with 

1852, 16mo;  I860,  IGmo), "  in  which  his  own  character,  the  same  privileges.    These  prerogatives  were  contirm- 

and  especially  his  care  and  counsels  for  the  yo'.mg,  are  ed  by  Calixtus  HI  in  1456,  who  gave  also  the  right  to 

happily  perpetuated."     JSec  Wilson,  Prah.  HisU  Alma-  the  Magister  s.palatii  of  reproving  the  preacher  in  the 

nac,  18(U>,  p.  128.  papal  chapel,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  pope.   Leo  X,  in 

Magill,  Charles  Beatty,  a  Prcsbvtcrian  minister,  ^^^^  ^^^'^^'^  *»»*^  nothing  should  be  printed  in  the  dio- 

was  bom  in  WelUville,  Ohio,  Oct.  3, 1840 ;  graduated  at  ^^^  <»<'  K""™^  without  the  consent  of  that  official  and  of 

Miami  Universitv,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1858;  studied  divin-  t*»«  cardinal-vicar.     In  162o  Urban  VIII  went  further, 

itvatthe Wester^ TheologicalSerainary,AlleghenyCitv,  *n'l  forbade  the  repnntmg  of  works  published  m  the 


Pa.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1861.  The  win- 
ter of  1862-63  he  spent  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  subsequently 
he  preached  in  Virginia  and  Illinois ;  and  was  finally 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presiiyterian  Church 


States  of  the  Church  without  thu  authorization.  Pius 
V,  in  1570,  connected  with  the  office  a  canonicate  of  Sl 
Peter,  which  was,  however,  taken  from  it  in  1586  by 
Sixtus  V.     Finally,  Alexander  VII  gave  the  Matfifter 


of  Birmingham,  Iowa.    He  afterwards  spent  a  short  time  »'P»iatii  the  precedence  before  aU  the  other  clergy  com- 

in  the  servii>e  of  the  Christian  Commission  in  (Tcorgia,  I»^«»S  **»«  "i^omm  cabinet.     These  privileges,  however, 

where  he  contracted  the  illness  of  which  he  died,  Aug.  "^^^^  gradually  Uken  back,  and  the  censorship  of  books 

28, 1861.     Mr.  Magill  was  thon>ughlv  educated  and  de-  "^^  »*""«  remains  to  the  Magister  s.palatii.    Sec  Mu»- 

voutl v  pious.     See  Wilson,  Presb.  l/ist.  A  Imatiac,  1865,  «>"»  Pragm.  Geschichte  d.  3f6ncAiorden,  viii,  33 ;  Helyot, 

p^  9>j  *  Gesch,  d.  geistl.  KlOstcr-  u,  Ritterorden  (Leipzig,  1754),  iii, 

•-.^    . .^  J         c  rfcT\       n    *•  *      •  •  ^  252;  Schr(kkh,/C.c;.xxxiii,95:  Hensog,i?fa/-i,»ifwiWf)p. 

Maginnis,  John  SiiAiir,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  „:::  g^^^  >     »  e»  y    r 

was  bom  in  Butler  C-o.,  Pa.,  June  13, 1805 ;  was  licensed         * 

to  i)reach  May  25,  1H27 ;  studied  afterwards  at  Water-       Magistrate  (the  representative  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 

villc  C<»llege,Me.,  Bn)wn  University,  and  the  theolog-  of  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  words,  as  below),  a  public  civil 

ical  seminary  in  Newton, Mass.;  was  ordained  pastor  of  officer  invested  with  authority.     Among  the  Hebrews, 

the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Portland,  Me.,  in  Oct.  1832,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  corresponding  terms  had  a 

and  there  remained  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  much  wider  signification  than  the  term  magistrate  has 

remove.     In  the  winter  of  1837-38  he  was  pastor  of  the  with  us.     The  Hebrew  C^ISDC,  shophHim',  or  Judges, 

Pine  Street  Church  of  Providence,  R  I.;  later  he  be-  were  a  kind  of  magistrates  (Deut.i,  16,17;  Ezravii,25). 

cjime  professor  of  Biblical  theology-  in  the  literary  and  See  Juik;k.     The  phrase  in  Judges  xviii,  7,*' And  there 

theological  institution  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  (now  Madison  was  no  mw/istrate  in  the  land,  that  might  put  them  to 

University) ;  in  1850,  professor  of  Biblical  and  pastoral  shame  in  anv  thing,"  ought  to  be  rendered,  "And  ther« 

ther»logy  in  the  new  theological  school  connected  with  ^^^  „^„^  ^  j^arm  (cbs)  at  all  in  the  land;  and  they 
the  Rochester  Uinversitv,  and  also  professor  of  intel-  .    .        * 

lectual  and  moral  philow.phy  in  the  university.     He  were  powMfd  (r'nT^,5ror«'«A')  of  wealth."    So,  also,  the 

was  made  M.^V.  by  Waterville  College  while  at  Hamil-  terms  "pSJ^I  •pISBtj,  shaphetin'  ve-dayanin',  rendered 

ton,  and  D.I),  by  Bn>wn  University  in  1844.     Failing  "  magistrates  and  judges"  (Ezra  vii,  25),  would  be  better 

health  finally  compelled  him  to  resign  his  professorship  rendered  "judges  and  rulers."     The  O^^DSD,  »egaiUm', 

m  the  Universitv,  but  he  continued  his  labors  in  the  _    , •  »*     1  «_  m   «_      1        r*  n  u'  1     • 

theoloLrical  school  until  his  death  Oct   15  1852      Dr  rendered  "rulers,'  properly  m)ifc»,  were  Babylonian  mag- 

meoiogical  school  unt  1  nis  death.  Oct.  15,  1852.     Dr.  -^^^^^  prtgfects  of  pro^-incea  (Jer.  li,  23,  28,  57 ;  Ezek. 

Magunnspubl^hed  only  a  few  detached  articl^^^  ^^j^-^jf  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^     'the  Jewish 

them  one  on  the  phUosophy  of  Ojus.n  (published  m^e  ^^.^^^  i„  ^he  time  of  Ezra  «id  Nehemiah  (Ezra 

rArw/mii/?<'ri«fc),which  attracted  much  attention.    See  •     «    vr  u  ••  ic    •     i<       •••  ii\      m.  1  - 

c.^ ^    4 ulx-ac    r'L  '  t'      u  1       — /T      \  ix,2;  Neh.  11,16;  IV,  14;  xiii,  11).     The  word  apvwv, 

bprague, /I mieiM,  VI,  <bb:  C  An^/ian /fer.  vol.  xviii  (Jan.).         t       _.    1      j  •  .    *    /i    1        •    co    rr«.  •••   «\ 

*     "  I    >  \      'J  archonj  rendered  magistrate  (Luke  xi,  58;  Tit.  111,  1), 

Maglster  Disclplinas  (ma^tter  of  discipline)  was  properly  signifies  orutjirst  in  paver,  authority;  hence  "a 

the  title  of  a  certain  ccclesUstical  officer  in  the  ancient  prwiw;"  (MatL  xx,  25 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  6, 8) ;  "  a  rultr''  (Acts  iv. 

Church.     It  was  a  custom  in  Siwiin,  in  the  time  of  the  26 ;  Rom.  xiii,  8).    The  term  is  also  used  of  the  Messiah 

Gothic  kings,  about  the  end  of  the  6th  centur>^  for  par-  as  "  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth"  ( Rev.  i,  5) ;  and 

cuts  to  dedicate  their  young  children  to  the  scr\'ice  of  of  Moses  as  the  judge  and  leader  of  the  Hebrews  (Acts 

the  Church.     They  were  Uken  for  this  purpose  into  a  yii.  27, 35).    It  is  H|x»ken  of  magistrates  of  anv  kind,  e.  g. 

bishop's  family,  and  educated,  under  his  supervision,  by  ti,e  high-priest  (Acta  xxiii,  5) ;  of  civil  judges  (Luke  xii, 

adiscreet  and  grave  |)erson,  who  was  generally  a  pres-  58;  Actsxvi,  19);  also  ofamlerofthesvnagoguei  Luke 

by  ter,  and  was  called  mogigfer  di^ciplina.     The  second  yiii,  4 1 ;  Matt.  ix.  18, 23 ;  Mark  v,  22 ) ;  and  of  persons  of 

and  fourth  councils  of  Toledo  pre8cril)ed  the  tluties  of  weight  and  influence  among  the  Phariseer.  and  other 

this  master,  the  chief  of  which  were,  that  he  should  vig-  gects  at  Jerusalem,  who  also  were  mcml)ers  of  the  San- 

ilantly  watch  over  the  ni«»ral  character  and  l)ehavior  of  hedrim  (Luke  xi v,  1 ;  xviii.  18 ;  xxiii,  13, 35 ;  xxiv,  20 ; 

the  young,  and  instruct  them  in  the  rules  and  discipline  John  iii,  1 ;  vii,  26, 48 ;  xii,  42 ;  Acts  iii,  17 ;  i v,  5, 8 ;  xiii, 

of  the  Church.  27 ;  xiv,  6).    The  term  is  also  used  of  Satan,  the  prince 

Maglster  Sacri  Palatii  (master  of  the  sacred  or  rA«V/ of  the  fallen  angels  (^Matt.ix, 34;  xii,  24;  Mark 

palace).    This  office  was  created  in  1 218  by  pope  Hono-  iii,  22 ;  Luke  xi,  15 ;  John  xii,  31 ;  xiv,  30 ;  xvi,  1 1 ;  Eph. 

rius  HI,  and  was  first  held  by  St  Dominic.     The  latter,  ii,  2).    So  likewise  the  kindred  apxh  (Luke  xii,  1 1 ;  Tit. 

during  his  residence  at  Rome,  had  noticed  that  the  f>er-  iii,  1).     The  word  <Trpanjyof,  rendered  "magistrate," 

sons  employed  by  the  cardinal.')  and  authorities  made  a  properly  signifies  ^af^<^  of  an  army^  commander.  (ft^eraL 

bad  use  of  their  unemployed  time.     He  therefore  had  So  of  the  ten  Athenian  commanders,  with  whom  the 

commenced,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  to  Rive  them  polemarch  was  joined.    Afterwards  only  tme  or  two  were 

religious  instruction  during  their  leisure  time,  and  was  sent  abroad  with  the  army,  as  circumstances  rctjuired, 

rewarded  by  Honorius  with  the  above  office.    The  task  and  the  <»thers  had  charge  of  military  affairs  at  home,  i. 

assigned  was  like  that  which  Dominic  had  previously  q.  war-minister.     In  other  Greek  cities  the  (TTparfjyo^ 

chosen  for  himself,  but  the  pope  increaseil  it  by  direct-  was  the  chief  magistrate,  pra>fect.     The  term  is  also 

iog  that  the  employes  of  the  papal  household  should  used  of  Roman  officers,  the  consul  and  the  prattor.     In 

alao  attend  these  instructions.    The  otficc  was  made  Roman  colonies  and  munici|)al  towns,  the  chief  magis- 

perpetual  to  the  Dominicans.    Many  privileges  were  tntea  were  usually  two  in  number,  called  dutfnin'rt;  00^ 
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casionally  fuur  or  six,  quatuorviri,  seririy  who  also  were  not  a  Gentile.  See  Kimo.  Judges,  genealogists,  the 
sometimes  styled pnetorSf  the  Hamc  as  the  Greek  (rrpaTrj-  heads  of  families  or  clans,  and  those  who,  from  the  rela- 
yoi.  Hence,  in  tlic  New  Testament,  this  term  is  used  tion  they  sustmnod  to  the  common  class  of  people,  may 
for  the  Roman  duumviri, prtxtors,  magistrates  of  Philip-  be  called  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  retained  their  author- 
pi,  which  was  a  Roman  colony  (Acts  xvi,  20,  22, 85, 3G,  ity  atlcr  as  well  as  before  the  introduction  of  a  monarch- 
88).  The  word  i^ovaiai  is  also  used  collectively  f(»r  ical  form  of  govemmeut,  and  acte<l  the  part  of  a  legi»- 
those  invested  with  power,  as  in  English  we  might  say  .  lative  assembly  to  the  respective  cities  in  or  near  which 
"  the  powers'^  for  rulers^  nuiffistrates  (Luke  xii,  1 1 ;  Rom.  I  they  resided  (1  Kings  xii,  1-24 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  4 ;  xxvi, 
xiii,  2, 3 :  Tit.  iii,  1).  The ''  higlier  powers"  (Rom.  xiii,  1 )  '  29).  The  headship  of  the  tribes  and  families  was  hered- 
are  **  the  ruling  authorities** — the  magititrates  in  office —  ,  itary,  though  probably  subject  to  the  niyal  approbation; 
all  invested  with  cixnl  power,  from  the  emperor  or  king,  but  the  judges  and  genealogists  were  appointed  by  the 
as  supreme,  to  the  lowest  civil  officer — all  who  are  em-  I  king.  Besides  these,  we  read  of  certain  great  officers,  is 
ployed  in  making  and  executing  the  laws.  The  Roman  .  '*  the  n)yal  counsellors"  (1  Kings  xii,  6-12 ;  1  Chron. 
emperor  and  some  of  the  subordinate  magistrates  wore  i  xxvii,  32 ;  Isa.  iii,  3),  among  whom  the  pn>phet«  were 
a  small  swonl  or  dagger,  the  symbol  of  punishment,  as  a  '  inchuled  by  pious  kings  (2  Sam.  vii,  2 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  7, 
part  of  their  official  costume.     See  Govkknor.  j  ^ ;  2  Kings  xix,  2-20);  while  others  of  a  different  char- 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  Jewish  history  the  magis-  acter  imitated  the  example  of  heathen  princes,  and 
trates  were  the  hereditar}*^  chieftains,  but  afterwards  the  called  in  to  their  aid  soothsayers  and  false  prophets  (1 
judicial  office  became  elective.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  Kings  xviii,  22;  xxii,  6;  Dan.  i,  20).  The  secretary  or 
the  larger  collections  of  families  were  fifty-nine  in  nura-  ,  "scribe"  (2  Sam.  viii,  16;  xx,  24 ;  1  Kings  iv,  3)  com- 
ber, and  the  heads  of  these  families,  together  with  the  mitted  to  writing  not  oidy  the  edicts  and  sayings  of  the 
twelve  princes  of  the  tribes,  composed  a  council  of  sev-  j  king,  but  evcrj-thing  of  a  public  nature  that  related  to 
euty-one  members;  but  the  subdivisions  afterwards  were  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  likewise  his  business  to  present 
more  numerous,  and  the  number  of  heatb  of  families  .  to  the  king  in  writing  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
greater,  for  we  find  no  less  than  two  huudre<l  and  fifty  '  The  high-priest  may  be  also  reckoned  among  tlioM  who 
chiefs  of  this  rank  included  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  i  had  access  to  the  king  in  the  charac  tc  r  of  counsellors  (2 
Dathan,and  Abiram.     The  W^yjr^,  ahotetHm\  or  gen-    Sam.  viii,  17;   1  Chron.  xviii,  16).     See  Counseixor. 


ealogists,  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  elders — 
that  is,  the  princes  of  tribes  and  heads  of  families.     Sec 


During  the  Captivity  and  after  that  pericHi  the  Hebrews 
ctmtinued  among  them  that  class  of  (jffit'ers  denominatnl 


Okkickr.  Thev  kept  the  genealogical  tables.  Under  ^^^^^  ^^  families,  and  perhaps  likewise  the  princes  of 
Joshua,  they  communicated  the  onlers  of  tlic  general  to  ^^^  t"^^*^  ^^^^  "°«ier  the  direction  of  the  royal  gov- 
the  soldiers;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  the  chief  |  <^"'<*^  "»^^**  ***"'  respective  tribes  (Ezra  i,  5;  iv,  3, 
shottr  had  a  certain  control  over  the  armv,  although  he  ^'^  ^eh.  ii,  16;  vi,  17, 18;  Ezek.  xiv,  1);  but  it  is  most 
was  not  a  militar>'  commander.  The  'ahoterim,  who  P^<'l»nl>le  that  Jehoiachm,  and  afterwards  Shealtiel  and 
were  superintended'  bv  this  chief,  were  distributed  into  i  Ztrul^^bel,  held  the  first  rank  among  them,  or,  in  other 
ever>'  city,  and  performed  the  duties  of  their  office  for  ,  ^''"^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  pnnces.  After  their  return  to  their 
it  and  the  surrounding  district.  As  they  kept  the  gen-  |  native  country  the  Hebrews  oU^yed  their  nnc,  pachnk', 
ealogical  tables,  they  had  an  accurate  list  of  the  people,  or  president.  Such  were  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nche- 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  age,  ability,  and  domestic  miah,who  were  invested  with  ample  powers  for  thepur> 
circumstances  of  oAch  individual ;  but  they  are  not  to  poses  of  government  (Ezra  vii,  25).  When,  from  any 
be  ccmfounded  with  another  officer  who  kept  the  muster-  cause,  there  was  no  person  authorized  by  the  civil  gi)v> 
roll»s  and  whose  name  had  a  similar  et>'mology.  Bloses  .  eniment  to  act  as  president,  the  high-prie$4  commonir 
added  a  new  class  of  magistrates  for  the  administration  undertook  the  government  of  the  state.  This  state  ur 
of  justice,  which,  he  informs  us,  was  not  of  divine  ap-  things  continued  while  the  Jews  were  under  the  Pe^ 
pointinent,  but  was  suggested  by  his  father-in-law  Je-  '  sians  and  (Ireeks,  until  the  time  of  Antioi'husEpiphancs, 
thn>.  He  divided  the  peoi)le  into  tens,  fifties,  hundnnls,  in  whose  reign  they  appealed  to  arms,  shook  off  the 
and  thousan<ls,  and  place<l  wise  and  prudent  judges  over  yoke  of  foreign  subjugation,  and,  having  obtauied  their 
each  of  these  divisions.  They  were  selected,  for  the  freedom,  macle  their  high-priests  prinws,  and  at  k-ngth 
most  part,  from  the  heads  of  families,  genealogists,  or  kings.  The  Jews,  likewise,  who  were  scattered  abroad, 
other  |)eople  of  rank  (Kxod.  xviii,  13,  26).  Difficult  and  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  countries  at  a  dis- 
questions  were  brought  before  Moses  himself,  and,  after  I  tance  from  Palestine,  had  rulers  of  their  own.  The  per- 
his  death,  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  son  who  sustained  the  highest  office  among  those  wbo 
Tiiese  judges  Moses  includetl  among  the  nders,  and  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  denominated  «/r/6«rcA  (q,  v.) ;  Ibe 
Jo>hua  summoned  them  to  the  general  assemblies;  and  :  magistrate  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian  Jews  was  denomi- 
they  are  mentioned,  in  one  instance,  before  the  genealo-  I  natetl  arrhon.  See  Ruler.  While  the  Jews  were  un- 
gists  (Deut.  xxxi,  28 ;  Josh,  viii,  33).  When  the  magis-  der  the  Roman  government  they  enjoyed  the  privilfge 
trates  of  all  the  cities  belonging  to  any  one  tribe  were  of  referring  litigated  questions  to  referees,  whose  ded- 
coih  cted,  they  formed  the  supreme  court,  or  legislative  sions  in  reference  to  them  the  Roman  pnetor  was  buund 
assembly  of  the  trilM?;  and  when  the  magistrates  of  all ''  to  see  put  in  execution. 


the  tribes  were  convenetl  together,  they  formed  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  nation,  and  could  legislate  conjointly 
for  all  the  tribes  they  represented.    After  the  settlement 


After  the  subjugation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans, 
certain  prr>vinces  of  Juiiiea  were  governed  by  thitcla* 
of  magistrates  denominated  tetrarchjf,  an  office  M  to 


in  Canaan,  although  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jewish  have  originated  among  the  Gauls;  and  this  appelljtwnt 
state  was.  in  reality,  Jehovah,  the  invisible  King,  a  su-  although  originally  applied  to  the  chief  magi!«trite  (^ 
preme  ruler  for  the  whole  community  could  l»e  legally  the  fourth  part  of  a  tribe,  subject  to  the  authority  of  th* 
cho.^'!)  when  the  necessities  of  the  state  required  it,  who  king,  was  afterwards  extended  in  its  application, and 'P" 
was  denominated  a  judge,  or  governor.  Sec  Judgk.  i  plie<l  to  any  goveniow,  subject  to  some  king  or  tnip<?'"'^' 
In  the  btK)k  of  Deuteronomv  (xvii,  14, 15)  we  find  Je-  '  without  reference  to  the  fact  whether  thev  ruled  or  iW 
hovah  telling  the  Hebrews  that  if.  when  they  arrived  in  i»reci.«ely  the  fourth  part  of  a  tribe  of  people.  2y 
the  Promis.e(l  Ijan*!,  thev  wi^he*!  to  have  a  king  like  the  TKTitARCii.  Herod  Antipas,  accordingly,  and Philipj*^ 
other  nations  roumi  alniut  them,  they  were  to  receive  though  they  did  not  rule  so  much  as  a  fourth  P"*  J 
one  whom  he  woul«l  appoint,  and  n<»t  a  stranger.  Jose-  Judtea,  were  denominated  tetrarchs  (l^fatt.  xiv,  1;  I^*^® 
phus  and  others  have  correi^tly  understood  this  passage  ix.  7 ;  Acts  xiii,  1).  Although  this  class  of  rtilets  i**** 
not  to  mean  that  (ukX  Ci)mmanded  the  Israelites  to  de-  dependent  upon  Ca>sar,  that  is,  the  Roman  emperor. tl»*y 
sire  a  king  when  they  were  settleil  in  Canaan,  but  that,  nevertheless  governed  the  people  who  were  cowmit**" 
if  they  would  have  a  king,  he  was  to  be  ap|)ointed  by  i  to  their  immediate  jurisdiction  aa  much  according  ^* 
God,  and  that  he  should  invariably  be  t  Uebrewi  and  ,  their  own  choice  and  discretion  aa  if  they  had  oo(  bed 
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thus  dependent  Thoy  were  inferior,  however,  in  point 
of  rank,  to  the  ethnarobs,  who,  although  they  did  not 
publicly  assume  the  name  of  king,  were  addressed  with 
that  title  by  their  subjects,  as  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  Archelaus  (Matt,  ii,  22).  A  class  of  magistrates  well 
known  among  the  Romans,  termed  procurator*,  are  de- 
nominated in  the  New  Testament  yytfiovei,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  called  by  Josephus  iiriTpoiroi.  Ju- 
dieo,  after  the  termination  of  the  ethnarchate  of  ^Vrche- 
laus,  was  governed  by  rulers  of  this  description,  and  like- 
wise during  the  period  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
reign  of  Herod  Agrippa.  Augustus  made  a  new  parti- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  into/>rart/icice 
stTuiioruE,  which  were  left  under  the  nominal  care  of  the 
senate,  and  provincin  impenitorite  vel  Cagarum,  which 
were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  emperor.  To  their 
provinces  the  senate  sent  officers  for  one  year,  called 
proconsuls,  with  only  a  civil  power,  and  neither  military 
command  nor  authority  over  the  taxes:  those  sent  to 
command  in  the  imperial  provinces  were  called  Uffati 
Cirsnris  pro  consule^  etc.,  and  had  much  greater  powers. 
In  each  of  these  provinces,  of  both  kinds,  there  was,  be- 
sides the  president,  an  officer  called />r<>cMra/or  Cauarisy 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  revenue,  and  who  sometimes 
discharged  the  office  of  a  governor  or  president,  especial- 
ly in  a  small  province,  or  in  a  [Mrtion  of  a  large  one 
where  the  president  cotdd  not  reside;  as  did  Pilate,  who 
was  procurator  of  Judiea,  which  was  annexed  to  the 
provincvi  impe.ratorui  of  Syria ;  hence  he  had  the  pow- 
er of  punishing  capitally,  which  the  procurators  did  not 
usually  possess;  so  also  Felix,  Festus,  and  the  other  pro- 
curators of  Judaea.  Some  of  the  procurators  were  de- 
pendent on  the  nearest  proconsul  or  president ;  for  in- 
8t«nce,  those  of  Judica  were  dependent  on  the  proconsul, 
governor,  or  president  of  Syria.  They  enjoyed,  how- 
ever, great  authority,  and  possessed  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  The  oiUy  privilege,  in  res|)ect  to  the  officers  of 
government,  that  was  granted  by  the  procurators  of  Ju- 
<iaea  to  the  nation  was  the  appointment  from  among 
them  of  persons  to  manage  and  collect  the  taxes.  In 
all  other  things  they  administered  the  government  them- 
selves, except  that  they  fre<iuentiy  had  recourse  to  the 
counsel  of  other  persons  (Acts  xxiii,  24-35 ;  xxv,  23). 
See  Pro\ince. 

The  military  force  that  was  granted  to  the  procura- 
tors of  Judaea  consisted  of  six  cohorts,  of  which  five 
were  stationed  at  Oesarea,  where  the  procurator  usually 
resided,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  tower  of  Antonta, 
which  was  so  sitnatctl  as  to  command  the  Temple  (Acts 
X,  1 ;  xxi,  32).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  military  cohorts 
to  execute  the  procurator's  commands  and  to  repress  se- 
ditions (3Iatt.  viii,  5 ;  xxvii,  27 ;  Mark  xv,  16 ;  John  xix, 
2!))«  On  the  return  of  the  great  festivals,  when  there 
were  vast  crowds  of  pt»ople  at  Jerusalem,  the  procura- 
tors themselves  went  from  Ciesarea  to  that  city  in  order 
tu  be  at  hand  to  suppress  any  commotions  which  might 
arise  (Matt,  xxvii,  2-65 ;  John  xviii,  29 ;  xix,  3^).    Sec 

(fOVEKNMBHT. 

Magistrates.  In  the  early  Church,  magistrates, 
whatever  the  grade  of  th«jir  office,  were  under  the  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction  of  the  clergy;  and  if  they  were  impious 
or  im)fane,  they  were  subject  to  censure  and  excommu- 
nication. The  Council  of  Aries,  called  by  Constantino, 
ratiHed  this  ecclesiastical  power.  Synesius,  bishop  of 
Ptuleraais,  excommunicated  Andronious.  the  governor, 
fi)r  his  blasphemies  and  cruehies,  and  with  him  all  his 
accomplices.  Athanasius  pronounced  a  similar  sentence 
on  the  governor  of  Libya.  Ambrose  denied  the  com- 
munion to  the  emperor  ThecMlosius.  But  such  a  spirit- 
ual sentence  did  not  deprive  the  magistrate  of  his  lawful 
civil  authority.  The  Church  rendered  allegiance  to  the 
rightful  governor,  whether  heathen  or  heretic ;  but  she 
had  a  fierfect  right  to  exclude  from  her  fellowship  any 
magistrate  of  erroneous  creed  or  depraved  life.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  a  magistrate's  authority 
while  she  refused  him  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  The 
ttoouui  Catholic  Church  has  sought,  in  this  practice  of 


the  early  Church,  an  authority  for  her  interference  in 
temporal  affairs.  See  Keys,  Power  op  the;  Tem- 
poral Power  op  the  Pope.  In  Protestant  Churches 
that  are  united  with  the  state,  these  Romish  views  are 
manifest,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  The 
stAte  controlling  the  Clnirch,  the  magistrate  is  clothed 
with  authority  even  in  matters  really  pertaining  to 
the  domain  of  the  ecclesiastic  Thus  in  Scotland  the 
Westminster  Confession  gives  to  the  magistrate  extraor- 
dinary power  in  or  about  sacred  things.  The  earlier 
Scottish  Reformers  went  still  further,  as  in  the  first  Con- 
fession. The  Books  of  Discipline  are  no  less  explicit. 
The  First  Book  says, "  We  dare  not  prescribe  unto  you 
what  penalties  shall  be  required  of  such ;  but  this  we 
feare  not  to  affirme,  that  the  one  and  the  other  deserve 
death ;  for  if  he  who  doth  falsifie  the  scale,  subscription, 
or  coine  of  a  king,  is  judged  worthy  of  death,  what  shall 
we  think  of  him  who  plainly  doth  falsifie  the  scales  of 
Christ  Jesus,  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth?  If  Darius 
pronounced  that  a  balk  should  be  taken  from  the  house 
of  that  man,  and  he  himselfe  hanged  upon  it,  that  durst 
attempt  to  hinder  the  re-eilifying  of  the  materiall  tem- 
ple, what  shall  we  say  of  those  that  contemptuously 
blaspheme  God,  and  manifestly  hinder  the  temple  of 
(iod,  which  is  the  soules  and  bodies  of  the  elect,  to  be 
piu'ged  by  the  true  preaching  of  Christ  Jesus  from  the 
superstition  and  damnable  idolatry'  in  which  they  have 
Ix^ne  long  plunged  and  holden  captive  ?  If  ye,  as  God 
forbid,  declare  your  selves  carclesse  over  the  true  relig- 
ion, God  will  not  suffer  your  negligence  unpiuiished :  and 
therefore  more  eamcstly  we  require  that  strait  lawes 
may  be  made  against  the  stubbome  contemners  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  against  such  as  dare  presume  to  minister  his 
sacraments  not  orderly  called  to  that  office,  least  while 
that  there  be  none  found  to  gainstantl  impiety,  the  wrath 
of  God  bo  kindled  against  the  whole.**  Nay,  blasphemy 
was  to  be  tried  by  the  civil  judge,  but  false  weights  and 
measures  by  the  kirk.  The  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1500, 
enacted  not  only  that  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope  should  cease  in  Scotland,  but  that  all  who  either 
assisted  or  were  present  at  mass  should  be  punished,  for 
the  first  offence,  by  confiscation  of  goods ;  for  the  second, 
by  banishment;  for  the  third,  by  death.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  nngistrate  had  the  same  {)ower  in  regard 
to  the  first  table  as  to  the  second,  a  theory  which,  re- 
storing the  Jewish  theocracy,  would  justify  persecution, 
and  put  an  end  to  toleration.  For  example,  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  1579  passed  an  act  ordaining  every  house- 
holder worth  tliree  hunibred  merks  of  yearly  rent,  and 
every  burgess  or  yeoman  worth  X«iOO  stock,  to  have  a 
Bible  and  iisalm-book  in  their  houses,  under  a  penalty 
ofXlO. 

Magistris,  Simonk  de,  a  noted  Italian  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Serra  di  Scopamene  (Corse),  Feb.  28, 1728; 
went  to  Rome  while  yet  a  youth,  entered  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philippe  of  Neri,  and  soon  made 
a  name  for  himself  by  his  unusual  proficiency  in  the 
ancient  languages.  Popes  Clement  XIV  and  Pius  VI 
emphiycd  him  in  the  research  of  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties; he  was  made  bishop  of  Cyrene,  in  partibu^  and 
secretary'  of  the  congregation  for  the  correction  of  works 
by  the  Oriental  Church.  In  this  lost  fK>sition  his  vast 
erudition  du»f)laye<l  itself  to  the  advantage  of  the  ChuR*h 
of  Rome.  He  died  Oct.  6, 18()2.  He  wrote  Danu^l  «f- 
cundum  Septuat/inta  ex  tetraplis  Oriffenis,  nunc  primum 
editus  (<ireek  and  Latin,  Rome,  1772,  fol.).  This  text 
of  Daniel,  after  the  Sept.,  had  been  given  up  for  losU 
Magistris,  finding  it  in  the  librar\'of  the  prince  of  Chigi, 
added  to  it  the  (ircek  interi)rctation  of  Theodotius;  also 
a  part  of  the  book  of  Esther  in  Chaldee,  and  five  disser- 
tations:— Acta  Martyrum  ad  Ostia  Tiberina,  ex  codice 
reffim  bibliothec<B  Taurinensis  (Rome,  1795,  fol.):  —  S, 
Dyonisii  A  lexandrini  episcopi^  coffnomento  Magnh  Opera 
qucs  supersunt  (Rome,  177G,  fol.):  —  Gli  AUi  di  cinque 
Martiri  nelUi  Corea,  coil  origine  dellu  jUle  in  quel  rptjno 
(Rome,  1801, 8vo).— Hoefer,  Souv,  Biog,  Gen,  xxxii,  706. 

Magnauimlty,  ^reamcM  of  soul ,  a  disposition  of 
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mind  exerted  in  contemning  dangers  and  difficulties,  in 
Bcuming  temputions,  and  despibing  earthly  tiomp  and 
Bplendor.— Cicero,  Dt  Oj/ic,  lect.  i,  ch.  xx ;  Grove,  Jiforal 
Philosophy,  ii,  26« ;  Steele,  Christian  JJeto ;  Watta,  Self- 
murder;  Buck,  Theological  Dictionary y  a.  v.  See  Cour- 
aob;  Fortitude. 

MagnentiuB,  Flavius  Magnus,  a  Koman  gf;Tieral, 
for  a  short  j)eriod  emperor  of  the  West,  was  l>om  in  (Jaul 
about  A.D.  8()0.  Partly  by  courage  and  partly  by  flat- 
tery, he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  emiieror  Constans, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  imperial 
guards,  the  famous  Jovian  and  Herculean  battalions. 
He  afterwards,  together  with  Marcellinus,  chancellor  of 
the  im|)erial  exchequer,  conspired  against  Constans  and 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  emi)eror  by  the  soldiers  in 
350.  He  was  recognised  as  such  by  Italy,  Spain,  Britta- 
ny, and  Africa,  but  the  Illyrian  legions  elected  Vet rauio, 
who  was  soon  joined  by  Constantius,  brother  of  the  late  . 
emperor.  The  war  between  Magnentius  and  Constan- 
tius ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  former  at  Mursa,  Sept. 
28, 352.  As  Magnentius  saw  that  his  soldiers  would  de- 
liver him  up  to  his  enemies,  he  committed  suicide  at 
Lyons  about  the  middle  of  August,  353.  Zosimus,  ii, 
64,  represents  him  as  overbearing  in  his  prosperity,  and 
weak  and  irresolute  in  adversity.  He  is  shown  to  have 
been  a  Christian  by  the  cross  being  stamped  on  his 
coins.  The  only  part  he  took  in  ecclesiastical  affairs 
was  to  prevent,  for  two  years,  Constantius  from  favoring 
Arianism.  As  for  himself,  he  looked  upon  religion  fn>m 
a  political  stand-point;  in  order  to  conciliate  the  West, 
he  gave  more  freedom  to  the  heathen  worship.  He 
had  relied  on  Athanasius  to  win  over  Egj^pt  to  his  side, 
but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  Athanasius  upheld  the 
rights  of  the  legitimate  successor  of  Constans. — Herzog, 
Real-EficykL  viii,  686 ;  Smith,  Diet  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biog,  and  MythoL  ii,  900. 

Magni,  John,  a  Swedish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Wex- 
ioe  in  1583;  travelled  extensively  on  the  Continent,  es- 
pecially in  (iermany,  and  on  his  return  home  became 
professjir  of  hisior}'  at  his  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Ui>sala.  Queen  Christina,  who  succeeded  her  noble 
husband,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  defender  of  the 
ProtesUnt  faith,  in  the  government  of  Sweden  (1632), 
frctpiently  availed  herself  of  the  counsels  of  John  Magri, 
and  created  him  bishop  of  Skarn.  He  died  in  1651, 
three  years  previous  to  Christina's  abdication  of  the 
throne!  See  Swedkn.  Magni  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  educational  affairs  of  Swe<len,  and  did  much  to  af- 
ford his  countrymen  far  superior  advantages  than  they 
had  enjoyed  previous  to  his  day.  His  writings  are  of  a 
secular  nature.  See  Hoefer,  .Vowr.  Biog.  Generule,  xxxii, 
718;  Bwffraphie  Universelk^  s.  v. 

Magni,Valerian,  a  celebrated  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
was  lM)m  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  1586:  was  appointed  by 
pope  Urban  VIII  apostolical  missionary  to  the  Northern 
kingdoms;  influenced  the  pope  to  imprison  the  Jesuit- 
esses  in  1631;  was  himself  imprisoned  in  Vienna  some 
time  afterwards,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
for  having  said  that  the  pope's  primacy  and  infallibility 
were  founded  on  tradition  and  not  on  Scripture,  but  re- 
gained his  liberty  through  the  favor  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  HI,  after  having  written  warmly  against  the 
Jesuits.  He  dietl  at  Saltzburg  in  164H.  Magni  was 
celebrated  as  a  controversial  writer  against  the  l*n)te»- 
Unts;  also  for  his  philosophical  works  in  favor  of  Des 
(.'artes  and  against  Aristotle.  One  of  his  a|»ologetical 
letters  may  be  found  in  the  collection  called  Tuba  May- 
na,  vol.  ii. — Hook,  Eccle,^.  Bivy,  vii,  209. 

Magnificat,  a  song  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  used  in 
the  evening  service  of  the  Koman  Catholic,  the  Luther- 
an, and  Anglican  churches.  Its  name  Magnificat  it  ob- 
tained fn)m  its  first  words  in  the  Vulgate,"  My  soul  doth 
mnynifyXhi:  l>onl,"etc.  It  was  introduceti  into  the  public 
worship  of  the  ("Imrch  alK)ut  the  year  506.  In  the  6th 
century  it  was  chanted  in  the  French  churches.  In  the 
English  Church  it  is  to  be  said  or  sung  after  the  first 


lesson,  at  every  prayer,  unless  the  98th  Psalm,  ceDed 
" Cantate  Domino"  is  sung.— Farrar,  Eccles,  Did.  a.  v. ; 
Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Magnus.     The  Roman  Catholic  Church  commem- 
orates several  saints  of  this  name. 

1.  St.  Ma<;m'8,  Maynoald,  Maginald,  Mangold,  of 
whom  we  iK)Ssess  two  biographical  notices,  one  by  Penh, 
ii,  according  to  which  he  was  an  Alleman  by  birth,  and 
became  the  pupil,  comi>anion,  and  successor  of  St.Ciall  in 
the  convent  of  that  name.  The  other,  to  be  fuund  in 
the  Bollandisui,  Sept.  iii,  700  sq.,  statics  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  built  the  convent  of  FUssen  after  the 
destruction  of  St.  Gall,  converted  the  inhabitants  of 
Augsburg  and  surrounding  parts,  and  finally  died  about 
655.  He  b  commemorated  Sept.  6.  See  Koch-Stem- 
feld,  Der  h.  Mangold  in  Oberschicabtn  (Passau,  1825) ;  F. 
B.  Tafrathshofer,  Dt  r  h.  Magnus  (Kempien,  184*2 ) ;  F.  W. 
Rett  berg,  Kirchetigesch,  Dfutschkmds,  ii,  148  sq.;  Fried- 
rich,  Kinhfngesch.  Deutschlands  (Bamb.  1868),  ii  (se« 
Index) ;  J.  H.  Kurtz,  Handbuch  d,  aUg.  A'.  Oesch.  ii,  I,  p. 
115  sq. 

2.  St.  Ma(;xu8,  the  apostle  of  the  Orkneys.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  possessed  a  large  goblet  which 
he  is  said  to  have  drained :  it  was  offered  at  once  to 
every  new  bishop  as  he  arrived,  and  it  was  considered  a 
happy  omen  if  he  emptied  it. 

3.  St.  Magnus,  of  Allinum,  in  Venicia,  became  bish- 
op of  Odessa  about  638 ;  transmitted  hii  episcopal  charge 
to  Heraclca,  and  died  about  660.  He  is  commemorated 
Oct.  6. 

4.  St.  Magnus  flourished  in  the  early  half  of  the  6th 
centurv'.  as  bishop  of  Milan  (522-529).  He  is  commero- 
orated  Nov.  b.— llcrzog, Real- &icykiop,\in,6S7;  Kcrer, 
Cniv.  Lex.  x,  718.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Magnus,  John  or  Jonas,  a  noted  Swedish  pri'l- 
ate,  was  bom  at  Linkiiping  March  19,  1488,  of  noble 
parentage.     When  only  eighteen  years  old  he  obtained 
a  canonicate  at  his  native  place;  later  he  continued  lib 
theological  studies  at  Lou  vain,  afterwards  in  several  uiii* 
I  versities  of  Ciermany  and  Italy,  an<l  resided  several 
years  at  Home,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  the  pap«i 
court.     In  1520  Perusa  honored  him  with  the  doctonie 
of  theology.     A  short  time  after,  probably  in  1623  (the 
year  of  Vasa's  ascension  to  the  throne),  he  was  dis- 
i  patched  to  his  native  countrj'  by  pope  Adrian  VI  to 
stem  the  inroads  of  the  reformed  doctrines  in  that  north- 
ern countrj'.     Gustavus  Vasa  received  Magnus  kindly. 
and  elevated  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Upsal;  but 
later,  when  Gustavus 'Vasa  liimself  inclined  towani* 
Protestantism,  Magnus  made  himself  unpopular,  and 
was  Anally  obliged  to  quit  the  country,  after  Lutheran- 
ism  and  religious  liberty  had  been  established  in  Sweden 
(1527).     Several  later  attempts  to  stem  the  proprew  ot 
the  reformed  doctrines  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  re- 
turned disheartened  to  Home  in  1541.    He  died  tt  Rum* 
March  22, 1544.    One  of  his  works  deserves  our  iKjtice» 
J/isfona  Metropolitana  seu  episcopomm  et  arihi*pix^ 
rum  Upsaliensiuin  (Rome.  1 557, 1 560,  foL).    See  Xiceron, 
Memoires,  xxxv,  s.  v. ;  ChaufTcpie,  Dicfton.  Hist. ».  >'•: 
Hoefer,  .Vo?/r.  Biog,  Geuerale,  xxxii,  732. 

Magnus,  Olaus,  a  Swedish  prelate,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Linkoping,  near  the  close  of  the 
loth  centurj-;  was  provost  of  the  church  at  Stregw* 
when  Gustavus  I  sent  him  to  Rome  to  secure  the  pap** 
confirmation  to  the  appointment  of  his  brother  John  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  UpsaL  It  is  not  exactly  kJH'*^ 
when  Olaus  returned  to  Sweden,  but  it  is  certain  that 
after  1527  he  was  constantly  with  his  brother  a»  bi* '^ 
rctari'.  After  John's  decease  Olaus  was  appj^nt^ /^^ 
the  p<»pe  to  succeed  to  the  archbbhopric  of  Uf**^ ''"* 
the  Reformation  had  in  the  meanwhile  chanpetl  tbew"* 
clonastical  relations  in  Sweden,  and  he  never  lillfj '  ^ 
archiepis<^'opal  chair.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Ti*^ 
I  by  order  of  i>ope  Paul  IIL  Hence  the  mistake  on  j« 
;  part  of  some  writers  of  making  John  Magnus  a  oflB''*' 
1  of  the  Tridentine  gathering,  which  took  place  two  y^*" 
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after  his  decease  (1544).    Olaus  returned  to  Rome  from  equally  vague  acceptation,  it  nevertheleas  seems  to  hare 

Trent,  and  dietl  there  in  1568.    His  works,  which  arc  of  pointed  more  precisely  to  the  northern  tribts  of  the  Cau- 

minor  interest,  are  given  in  Hocfer,  Souc,  Biog,  Uene-  casuSf  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Seas.     I'he 

miff  xxxii,  734.  people  of  that  region,  it  seems,  were  a  terror  to  middle 

— .   ,         ,„  ^    „        ,    '^          .       j.,^     r      1-  Asia;  and  they  have  often  been  named  the  Scythians 

Ma'sos(Heb.J/aytH7,aii^,rf^on  0/605^  [see  be-  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^^    j^^^^  ^^^  of^tfagog  that  it  means 

low];  SepU  Maytuy,  Vulg.  .\fiujo<j\  the  second  son  of  »« Scythian  natioiw,  fierce  and  innumerable,  who  live  be- 
Japhet  ((ien.  x,  2 ;  1  Chnm.  i,  5).  B.C.  post  2514.  « Va-  ^ond  the  Caucasus  and  the  lake  Ma«ti8,  and  near  the 
nous  etymologies  of  the  name  have  been  suggested.  Caspian  Sea,  and  spread  out  even  onward  to  India."  The 
Knobel  (Volketi,  p.  63)  pn)poses  the  Sanscrit  mah  or  p^pie  dweUing  among  the  Caucasian  Mountains  have 
waha,  »great.'  and  a  Persian  word  signifying  *  mountain,'  preserved  their  original  character  down  to  the  present 
in  which  case  the  reference  would  be  to  the  Caucasian  ^^^^^r^  ^  ig  evident  from  their  recent  long-continued  con- 
range.  The  terms  ghoffh  and  mogh^&re  still  appUed  to  tests  with  the  Russians.  The  famous  Caucasian  wall, 
liomc  of  the  heights  of  that  range.  This  etymology  w  probably  erected  by  some  of  the  succeswirs  of  Alexander 
supported  by  Von  Bohlen  {Introd,  to  Gen,  ii,  211).    On  ^^e  Great,  as  a  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the 


, }fiiog  and  Magog, 

m»MMi,'as  though  tho  term   had  reference  to  moon-  (See  Reinegg,  J?MrAr.r/.C««ccwwtf.ii,79.)    The  traveller 

worshippers."      In  Ezekiel  (xxxviii,  2 ;  xxxix,  6)  it  Gmelin  visited  this  waU  in  1770,  in  the  course  of  the 

occurs  as  the  name  of  a  nation,  and,  from  the  associated  scientific  mission  upon  which  he  was  sent  by  the  Rus- 

names  in  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  it  is  supposed  gjaii  government.     From  Derbend,  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 

t4.  represent  certaui  Scythian  or  Tartar  tnbes  descended  ^he  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  militarv  guard  in  that 

from  the  son  of  Japhet.     See  Ethnology.     Thus,  in  country,  Gmelin  directed  his  course  westward,  towards 

Genesis,  it  is  coupled  with  Gomer  (the  Cimmerians)  and  ^1,^  Euxine,  and  he  soon  met  with  some  ruins  of  the 

Madai  (^the  Medes),  among  the  Japhetites,  while  Ezekiel  ancient  wall,  which  he  describes  as  in  some  places  thirty 

joins  it  with  Meshech  and  Jubal  (»&<■«  SC^iSJ,  '*  chief  feet  high,  and  for  large  distances  nearly  entire,  and  in 

prince,"  should  be  prince  of  Rosh),  as  the  name  of  a  other  places  partially  or  wholly  fallen  down.    There  are 

great  and  powerful  people,  dwelling  in  the  extreme  re-  watch-toweiB  along  the  wall  at  signal  distances;  two  of 

cesses  of  the  north,  who  are  to  invade  the  Holy  Land  at  these  he  ascended,  and  from  their  tops  he  could  descry 

a  future  time.     Their  king  is  there  called  Gog.     The  the  snowy  ridges  of  Caucasus.     This  wall  seems  to  have 

people  of  Magog  further  appear  as  having  a  force  of  cav-  been  built  in  almost  a  straight  line  from  the  Caspian  to 

airy  (xxxviii,  15),  an<l  as  armed  with  the  bow  (xxxix,  the  Euxine,  and  the  watch-towers  and  fortresses  were 

3).    The  oldest  versions  give  the  word  unchanged ;  but  probably  erected  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  communica- 

Josephus(.4»/.i,6,3)interpretsitbyi^cy^Aia;M(]^u^a(),  tion  between  Derbend,  the  garrison  at  the  eastern  ex- 

and  so  Jerome ;  but  Suidas  renders  it  y^erWantf.    "Mi-  tremity,  and  the  fastnesses  in  the  mountains.  (SeelUyer, 

chaelis  {Suppl,  ad  Fa'x,  Jfeb.  1471),  RosenmUUer  (Scho-  I)e  Muro  Cnucatio,  in  Acta  Acad,  Scieniiar.  PetropoL  i, 

/tuta(#V/i.  X,  2),andGcsenius(rA«>«<iurfi4,s.v.)  adopt  the  425;  Kcr  Porter,  7'rare'&,ii,  620;  Ritter,  A'rcii:.  ii,  834  sq.) 

view  that  the  Scythians  generally  are  intendeil.  Bochart  In  Rev.  xx,  7, 9,  the  terms  (iog  and  Magog  are  evidently 

{Phaleg^  iii,  19)  suggests  that  the  name  Gog  appears  in  used  tropically,  as  names  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 

Vatyaptfuq^  the  name  of  a  district  near  to  that  through  who  will  endeavor  to  extirpate  it  from  the  earth,  but 

which  the  Araxes  fiows  (Strabo,  p.  528);  and  this  falls  will  thereby  bring  upon  themselves  signal  destruction, 

in  with  the  sup{)osition  that  the  Magogites  were  Scyth-  But  that  Ezekiel,  in  his  prophecy,  meant  to  be  under- 

ians,  for  the  traditions  of  the  latter  represent  their  na-  stood  as  predicting  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Gog  and 

tion  as  coming  originally  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Arax-  Magog  in  the  literal  sense,  is  hardly  credible.     He  uses 

es  (I)iod.  Sic.  ii,  43).     Since  Bochart's  time  the  general  these  names  to  designate  distant  and  savage  nations ; 

consent  of  scholars  has  been  in  favor  of  regarding  the  and  in  the  same  way  John  employs  them.     Just  in  the 

eastern  Scythians  as  the  Magog  of  (ienesis ;  but  Kiepert  same  maimer  we  now  employ  the  word  barbaruuu.  That 

*  associates  the  name  with  Macija,  or  Maka^  and  applies  both  writers  should  employ  these  two  names  in  a  trop- 

it  to  Scythian  nomad  tribes  which  forced  themselves  in  ical  way  is  no  more  strange  than  that  we  sh(»uld  employ 

between  the  Arian  or  Arianized  Medes,  Kurds,  and  Ar-  the  words  Scythian,  Tartar,  Indian,  et4>.,  in  the  same 

menians'  (Keil  and  I)elit.zsch,  Bill,  Comment,  on  the  O,  T,  manner.     Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  Eze- 

[ Clark],  i,  163);  while  Bunsen  places  Magog  in  Arme-  kiel,  who  lived  in  MesoiM»tamia,  to  speak  of  Gog  and 

uia;  though  in  the  map  accompanying  his  JHibeltrerk  it  Magog,  since  they  were  the  formidable  enemies  of  all 

is  placed  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine.     Knobel  also  that  region ;  and  that  John,  writing  on  the  same  subject, 

places  Magog  there,  and  connects  the  Scythian  tril)es  should  retain  the  same  names,  was  equally  natural.  (See 

thus  named  with  those  which  spread  into  Europe,  and  Stuart's  Comment,  on  theApoctaX  loc.)     See  (io<J. 

were  allie<l  to  the  SarmatUns,  who  gave  their  name  ul-  Ma'gor-mis'sablb  (Hebrew,  Magor'  mis-sabib^ 


earliest  times  a  legend  that  the  enemies  of  religion  and  V'"*^  ^^*  "'".*'  ^^"^  occurs  in  ^veral  other  passages  of 

civilization  lived  in  that  quarter  {Jfaxthausen's  Tribts  Jer<?nmah  (vi,2o;  xx,  10;  xlvi,5;  xhx,  29 ;  I Jim.  11, 22), 

of  the  Caucasus,  p.  55).    From  the  accounts  found  among  *"^  '^  ''"^^  ^"""^  ^«"^*^"  *"  ^^  ''^^''  ^^  O'^mith). 
the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Syrians,  stime  of  which  are        Mag'piash  (Heb.  Magpiash',  ^^^B?*??  perhaiw  for 

embellished  with  various  fables,  we  learn  that  they  «)m-  c:?'^Br.'2,  moth-kUler ;  Sept,  Maya^i/c  v..r.  Mf  ya^/;^-, 

prehended  under  the  designation  Yajuj  and  Ma  pi j  aU  Villg.  il/f-^r/^AwM),  one  of  the  chief  Israelites  who  joined 

the  less  known  barbarous  people  of  the  north-east  and  in  the  sacred  covenant  instituted  on  the  return  from 

north-west  of  Asia.     (See  the  Koran,  xviii,  94-99 ;  xxi,  Babylon  (^Neh.  x,  20).    RC.  cir.  4 10.    S«>me  supiwse  the 

96;  Assemaui,  HiU,  Orient.  Ill,  ii,  16, 17,  20;  HyUnder,  nan,e^  liowever,  to  be  the  same  as  Magbish  (q.  v.)  of 

Spec,  op,  ctumiog,  pt.  20-22  [  Loud.  1 HO:  J  ] ;  Klapn)th,  A  Hat,  E^^a  ii  30. 
iAa^az.i,  138  8i|.;  Herbelot,iBiWiV>//t.07fVw/.  ii,  281  sq.;        __  '     '  0     tt 

Elttgel,  in  the  HaUe  Encyvl,  1 1,  xi  v,  78  srj.)    Yet,  though        Magyars.     See  Hungary. 
the  Grog  and  Magog  of  the  Hebrews  may  have  had  an       Maha-bharata  (from  the  Sana.  moAa^— changed 


MAHA-DEVA                   654  MAHALATH 

to  moA^— great,  and  Bharata^  a  famotu  Hindu  prince)  Mahadi,  who  bore  the  Aime  name  with  the  fabe  propbett 

is  the  name  of  a  great  epic  poem  of  ancient  India.     Aa  being  called  Abulcassem  Mohammed,  was  bom  in  the 

its  main  story  relates  to  the  contest  between  two  rival  year  of  the  Hegira  255,  and,  according  to  Persian  tradi- 

families,  both  descendants  of  a  king,  Bharata,  the  title  tion,  when  nine  years  old,  was  shut  up  in  a  cave  or  ds- 

probably  impli(»  "  the  great  history  of  the  descendants  tern  by  his  mother,  and  is  there  kept  till  he  shall  appear 

of  Bharata."    In  its  present  shape  the  poem  consists  of  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  Jesus  Christ  shall  destroy 

upwards  of  100,000  verses,  each  containing  32  syllables,  Antichrist,  and  make  of  the  two  laws,  the  Mussulman 

and  is  divided  into  18  par\'ans  or  books.    That  this  huge  and  Christian,  but  one.     Some  among  them  believe  that 

composition  was  not  the  work  of  one  single  individual,  this  imam  was  twice  hidden ;  the  Hrst  time  from  his 

but  a  production  of  successive  ages,  clearly  appears  from  birth  to  the  age  of  74  years,  during  which  interval  he 

the  multifariousness  of  its  contents,  from  the  difference  secretly  conversed  with  his  disciples  without  being  seen 

of  style  which  characterizes  its  various  parts,  and  even  by  others,  because  most  of  the  imams  who  preceded  him 

from  the  contradictions  which  disturb  its  harmony,  had  been  poisoned  by  the  caliphs,  who  knew  their  pre- 

llindu  tradition  ascribes  it  to  Vy6*a ;  but  as  Vyasa  tensions,  and  feared  a  revolt  in  their  favor.     Tlie  second 

means  **  the  distributer  or  arranger,'*  and  as  the  same  retreat  of  this  imam  is  from  the  time  his  death  was 

individual  is  also  the  reputed  compiler  of  the  Vedas,  made  known  to  the  time  which  Providence  has  appoint- 

Puranas,  and  several  other  works,  it  is  obvious  that  no  ed  for  his  manifiratation.     The  disciples  of  this  Mahadi 

historical  value  can  be  assigned  to  this  generic  name.  give  him  the  title  oi MoUhatlhfn,  the  »€cr€t  or  concfoUil, 

The  contents  of  the  poem  may  be  distinguished  into  There  is  in  Chaldoa,  in  a  little  province  called  by  the 

the  leading  storj'  and  the  episodical  matter  comiected  Arabians  J  A r«2,  a  castle  namod  IJesn  Mahadi,  where  all 

with  it     The  former  is  probably  founded  on  real  events  the  waters  of  that  countrj' join  and  form  a  marsh,  which 

in  the  oldest  hbtory  of  India,  though  in  the  epic  narra-  "«»a  in^o  tl»e  «?«•     It  is  here,  according  to  the  ^Shiite», 

tive  it  will  be  difficult  to  disentangle  the  reality  from  that  Mahadi  Tfvill  make  his  appearance.    See  D'llerbclot, 

the  fiction.     The  story  (which  covers  about  onefourth  ^J*'-  Orient,  s.  v. ;  Broughton,  BibL  hist,  iSac.  voL  ii,  s.  v. ; 

of  the  whole  poem)  comprises  the  contest  of  the  cele-  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia^  ii,  345,  note, 

brated  families  called  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  end-  Maha-Kala  b  another  name  of  the  Hindu  divinity 

ing  in  the  victory  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  establishment  Siva  (q.  v.). 

of  their  rule  over  the  northern  part  of  India.     Of  course  Maha-Kali.     See  Kall 

no  unimportant  part  is  assigned  in  the  contest  to  the  Maha-kasyapa  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 

deities,  and,  consequently,  Hindu  mythology  is  pretty  renowned  discii>les  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni  (q.  v.). 

extensively  interwoven  with  these  events  of  scmi-his-  He  arranged  metaphvsicallv  the  portion  of  the  ^acml 

torical  Hindu  antiquity.     This  episodical  matter,  as  it  writmgs  of  the  Buddhists  called  Abhidharma;  and  tra- 

were,  incidentally  Unked  with  Uie  main  stor>',  may  be  djtion  ascribes  to  him  also  the  origin  of  the  Stharira 

distributed  un<lej  three  principal  heads.     One  category  division  of  the  Vaibhdshika  school  of  Buddhistic  phik>!»- 

of  such  episodes  comprises  narratives  relating  to  the  an-  ophy.     Many  legends  are  connected  with  hi«  life.    S« 

cient  or  mythical  history  of  India,  as,  for  instance,  the  E.  Biuniouf,  /ntroducfum  a  nivftoire  du  Butldhumr  l» 

episodes  of  Nahi  and  Sakuntala ;  a  second  is  more  strict-  dim  (Paris,  1844),  and  his  posthiunous  work,  Lt  Lotus  dt 

ly  mythological,  comprising  cosmogony  and  theogony ;  la  Bonne  Loi  (Paris,  1852). 

a  third  U  didactic  or  dogmatic-it  refers  to  Uw,  religion,  Ma'halah  (1  Chron.  vu,  18).     See  Mahlail 

morals,  and  philoflophy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Mahal'alegl  (^Heh,  Maludald'Mhhnv.prai^  of 

Bhagavadglta,  and  the  principal  portions  of  the  12th  jxTm..  xx-xx    i    -:--.- »-r          ^ 

and  13th  books.     By  means  of  this  episodical  matter,  ^^'  ,^P^'  "^^  ?^.  T.  MoXAii/X),  the  name  of  two  mea 

which  at  various  perio<ls,  and  often  without  regard  to  ,^-.^*'^^"/*^,^^«  antediluvian  patrum:h  Cainan,nf 

consistencv,  was  superadded  to  the  original  structure  of  \^,«  ^'^''^^  ^'*»'  born  when  his  father  was  seventy  yean 

the  work,  the  Mahabharata  graduaUy  became  a  coUec-  /^i^?  he  became  the  father  of  Jared  at  8«ty-five  yean 

tion  of  all  that  was  needed  to  be  known  bv  an  educated  ""^"f^  *"*^  ^'""^  '^  ^^fJ^^  ^^,^\«*^^  »**?°^'^  *"^.."T 

Hindu ;  in  fact,  it  became  the  encyclopedia  of  India,  f^^i:!  y^f"  C^'^"'  ^»  ^^^' '  ^  ^**"*":  **  V  .^"''*^  ?/ ®'' 

notwithstanding  that  the  Brahmanic  authors  themselves  l",^.  "'^^iJjf^oiTSS!.      «  r*™!."*  Anglicized  -Mal^ 

intended  it  mainly  for  the  Kshattriya,  or  milltar>^  caste,  ^f\\  ^^'  ^'  'J'^^*-  „    Vk"*  recogn.s«i  m  Maha  - 

whose  histor>',  interest*,  religion,  and  deities  it  speciaUv  **^*^  ^^^  *."°:?^»  °'  ^P**"^  f  the  antediluvian  mythol- 

dwells  upon.     The  text  of  the  Mahabharata  has  been  ?P'  *"^,"»  ^'^  ?*"oift!*  '*1,^.  ^  «^^»ter,  the  Indian 

published  at  Calcutta  (5  vols.  4to,  1834-1839.    VoL  v  is  a  ^^1  uiarl^^^^     ''       ^'               assertions  are  pcrfeclljr 

table  of  contents).     Two  other  editions  are  in  course  «    .    /  .  .       ,  x     ,     -%      i.  w«           *   .        , «. 

of  publication  at  Bomhav.     The  best  researches  on  it  2.  A  Judnite  of  the  famUy  of  Pharei,  father  of  She- 

are  those  bv  Ussen,  in  his  ZfitschnJ}fur  dU^  Kunde  des  P»^»t»*  »'  »"^,  ancestor  of  one  Athaiah,  who  resided  at 

Morgfnkmdes  (1837  sq.),  and  in  his  Indi»che  A  Iterthums-  ^^^<^^  «fter  the  exile  (Neh.  xi,  4).    RC  much  ante 

hiwie,     A  sort  of  analysis  of  the  leading  story  of  the  *                                                        , 

Mahabharata  (not  of  the  episodes)  has  lately  been  given  Ma'halath  (Hcb.  Machalath%  r?rrc,  a  lute,  oth- 

by  F.  G.  Eichhoir  {Pohit  Ileroique  des  Inditns,  Paris,  erwise  the  title  of  a  song),  the  name  of  two  women.   See 

1860),  and  by  Professor  Monier  Williams  (Indian  Epic  below. 

/»of/ry,  I»ndoii.  1863).     See  also  Schack,  5<tmi»«i  row  1.  (SeptMa«Xf^,Vulg.3/«Arff^A.)    The  daughter  of 

Ganges  (Beri.  1856) ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Ishmael,  and  third  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxviii,  9);  cIm- 

« -.  -       -           ..      ,,  ,                    ,„.  .              . ,.  where  called  Bashemath  (Gen.  xxxvi,  8) ;  but  the  Sa- 

Maha-deya  (,.  e.  "  the  great  god")  is  one  of  the  „^^  p^,,^  ^^^  Mahakth  in  both  passages.    See  Esau. 

Buddhistic  history,  Mahadeva,  who  lived  200  years  ™.     j       u»       r  t    •     *i          a  i^    V*       ri\^  -a  -«.i 

e.     *u    A    .K    f  .1  ^  u    iiK    G*i.  -«.  „;  «- a<a  •  The  daughter  ofJenmoth.  granddaughter  of  David. aiw 

after  the  death  of  the  Buddha  Sakvamuni,  or  343,  is      ,-     eu  \   %  /«  ^m           •  iqn      d*-.  n-o     ,;ck* 

1  *  -«u^.  ..K,   ^-       I  -  ^  k:^.«  ;«  »».«  m\a  *»f<'  ofKeholwam  (2  Chron.  xi,  18).     &Cw9/3.    "Mi* 

a  renowned  teacher  who  caused  a  schism  in  the  Bud- ,  ..       »       i.    i      j,           •     i   •      ^i.     j       »..      «• 

ju-  »•    nu  — K      TTio  ..i..««.„,;«„  «««..««  i.:«  «f  «„««.  ^'*8  thus  her  husbands  cousin, being  the  daughter  ol 

dhistic  Church.     His  adversaries  accuse  him  of  eveo'    . .  „  ,.,.., . »».  ,„  f.       , ., .  ^r-  «.„- 


possible  crime;  but,  as  he  is  ranked  among  the  Ar- 
hats,  his  eminence  cannot  be  matter  of  doubt.  The 
school  founded  by  him  is  called  PurcaSj  aila.  Sea 
W.  Wassiljew,  l)er  Buddhismus,  etc  (St.  Petersburg, 
1860). 

Mahadi  or  Mehdl  (Arab,  directorf  sovereigny  or 
pontiff)  is  the  surname,  by  way  of  excellence,  of  the 
twelfth  and  last  imam  (q.  v.)  of  the  race  of  AIL    This 


king  David's  son,  who  was  probably  the  child  of  a  con- 
cubine, and  not  one  of  his  regular  family.  JosepbuS) 
without  namuig  Mahalath,  speaks  of  her  as  *a  kin.<woiD' 
an'  {avyytvii  ura.  Ant,  viii,  10, 1).  No  children  are  at- 
tributed to  the  marriage,  nor  is  she  again  named.  Tbe 
ancient  Hebrew  text  {Kethib)  in  this  paaoage  has  *aon 
instead  of '  daughter.'  The  latter,  howe^'er,  is  the  oor^ 
rection  of  the  Keri,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Scpt^  Vulgf 
and  Targum,  as  well  as  by  the  A-V." 


HAHALATH  MASCHIL 


Mallmlath  Maa'chil  ncrun  in  Ihc  title  atTu. 
liii,aii.lSlA'H.U.Yril  l.K.VS  Milli  MAS'Cl[lLin 
tbe  till'-  -jf  fsiL  Ixxxviii.  I'ur  IheM  IbIut  iiHiugH,  ».i 
each  in  iu  iI|>luilioiiual  aider.  Tti«  urm  Mai]AI_ith 
(Heb.  J/noioinA',  rVn^.Sepl-MoiXiS.Vulg.  Jfnri»A, 
JWuABW*)iBtlioiighlbyi)e»iiiii9(r*«aiir  WAp, '•"'') 
to  be  foe  n^tra,  from  n^n,  in  it  ricrtl.  spoken  of 
not  MHiDiU:  hence  siBiifyiiig  i  striiiKetl  inKnunei 
H.  ■  lut«  or  !/uiliir.  aucoiniiiiiiictl  by  tliB  yinix.     Film, 

itTUiDcnt  St  allianiliniintaiiu  ihil  it  wuihe  title  of  an 
Mairto wLUli  the  puling  in  i|iieation  were  to  be  mi 
Luiiolpb  (p.3'jjcnni|iimthoequivilent^lhiupic.i  ., 
nifyioK  ■  •""K  "'  liymn.  The  ue  of  Lunnatb  in  the 
■ame  connevlimi  wouJil  pcrbsp^  fiTor  the  rrfereiice  tu 
some  kinil  of  iiislninienl :  but  the  verwons  reudei  no  «s- 
tuBUnce  >4  to  Lbe  meuiinj;  of  eitlier  won),  and  must  in- 
lerprtlera  remrt  either  tu  va^uc  conjecture  ur  mjstiral 
ftlluHuns,  The  uce  of  the  iHUticle  b;,  -'apoti,"  before 
"  Mahnlith."  in  each  case,  neeina  to  indicate  mne  kind 
of  instrument.    See  Psalms. 

Ma'hall  (Exod.  vi.  19).    See  Hahli. 

Maha-maya  U  tbe  name  of  the  motbcr  of  Buduiia. 

SecGAl-FAMS. 

Mabana'im  (Hebrew  iViirJtaita'i/m,  B*9n'g.  fvo 
eaii^,ailof[«tt,AltA«xpUincd  in  <icTi.xxi[ii,2M  mean- 
Jag  tbe  heavenly  unH«  of  God:  where  tbe  SepL  baa 
Tlatitttli6kai,Vuig. Maiaaaim, ill tilCuitra  cliiewhere 
iiaavai/i  or  Mnavatji,  auce  ilapalii,  anmetimeB  to- 
(M/i^oXai;  Vul|{..l/aii<iin),liut  uaually  riiMrnj,  a  (ilace 
beyoiiil  tbe  Jurdin.  norih  uf  the  rii-ei  Jabbok,  which  de- 
rived ta  name  from  Jacob's  having  been  there  met  by 
the  angeli  (JoMphui,  Dtou  irrpnraTifDv,  Jnf.  i,20, 1) 
on  hia  rfctum  frum  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxii,  V').  See 
Jaikib.  The  name  waa  erentuilly  estended  tu  the  town 
which  then  existed,  or  which  afterwards  arnsc  in  the 
neiglibfirhood.  This  toWQ  was  ou  Ihe  conllnea  of  tbe 
tribes  of  l^ad  and  MansBsch.  aswt-U  as  on  the  sojlhem 
bunndsry  of  Baahan  [Josh.  xii),^,30),  snd  was  a  eity 
of  the  Levites  {Josh.  jui.38i  1  Chmn.  vi,  HO).  It  was 
in  Itiii  city  that  Isbbonheth,  the  aon  uf  Saul,  leigned  (2 
fiam.  ii,^ll)  during  David's  rdgn  at  Hebiun,  andVre 
he  was  Bssasunstcd  fh.iv).  Ilie  boice  oflfais  T>lace 
WiU  probably  because  he  found  the  influence  -of  David's 
name  less  atrnnj;  «n  the  east  than  OR  the  wot  of  Ihe 
Jordan;  st  least,  it  Ktnis  to  ahow  that  Itfshanaim  vas 
tlien  an  important  and  strong  place  («nnp.  2  Sam.  ii.  'iO ; 
xix.32).  Hence,  muiv  vcars  after,  David  bimRif  re- 
paired to  Mihanaim,  where  he  was  entenaiuid  by  D^r- 
sillai,  tbe  aged  abcih  uf  that  illalriet,  -Hhcn  1u-  snnght 
refuge  beyund  the.lnribin  from  hiH  Mill)  AlMstom  (2  Sam. 
xvu,H,ij;  1  KiiiEsii,H).  In  this  vicinity  rIni appears 
to  have  been  fought  tbe  decisive  battle  in  the  winid  of 
Ephiaim,  between  the  royal  truops  and  the  relxia  (3 
Sam.  xviil).  ><ee  Uaviii.  We  only  read  of  Uahanaim 
again  ox  the  stalinn  uf  one  of  Ibe  twelve  offiucn  who 
hail  charge,  tn  mnnthly  ralatinn,  of  raising  the  jirovis- 
ioosforthe  luyal  establishment  under  Solomon  (I  KInga 
iv,  14).  Some  End  ou  allitaiun  to  the  place  in  Cant, 
vi,  13  ("cumpanica  of  two  armies,  lit.  ^dojice  of  !Ma- 
hsiisim),but  thiais  liujIjtfuL  "On  the  monument  of 
.<i  Ksmak,  in  tbe  2Jd  cartuncb— 

.ijiiired  by  that  iking— a  name  «p- 

peata  wliich  js  i^-i  1  o^  .l/'-ja-n-m',  [hat  is. tlahanaim. 
The  adjoining  lantruchcs  ctniain  names  which  tue  read 
as  Bethshean,  Shunem,  Megiddo,  beth-boron,  Gibcon, 
and  other  laraelitisb  names  (Bmgsch,  Gmgr.  drr  nncl- 
barlamler  .Egj/plrm,  p.  61 ).     If  this  interpretation  may 

more  Bxtenaive  than  we  should  gather  from  the  records 
fi  the  Bible  (2  Chron.  tC\\).  which  are  occupied  mainly 
with  occunvncca  at  the  metropulis.  Possibly  the  army 
entered  by  the  plains  of  Pfailiatia  and  Shaton,  tavaged 
Sadraelon  and  some  towns  like  Mahanaim  just  beyond 
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Jordan,  and  then  returned,  either  by  tbe  nme  route  of 
by  the  Jordan  valley,  to  Jerusalem,  attacking  it  last. 
This  would  accoiml  for  Kehobuaiu's  iinn-rtri^tsni'^,  and 
also  fiir  the  fact,  of  which  cprdal  meniion  ia  made,  that 
many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  countrv  hoit  Uken  refuge 
in  Ibe  dty.  U  should, however,  be  lemarkiii  ihui  ihe 
I  namea  occur  in  mo«t  pnimiacuom  order,  ninl  (tj.ii  none 
[  has  been  found  resembling  Jenisalem.  In  Dr.  Kli 
Smith's  Atsliic  li^t  of  lumu  of  places  in  Jebel  AJluii 
(Robinson's  llib.  R-'^urrha,  iii.  Append,  p.  16C),  we  find 
I  a  mined  site  under  Ihe  niune  of  Xlaharh,  which  is  prob- 
|al>ly  that  of  Mahanaim  (cnmp.  J^hwarz. /*»/»/•  p.  '231 ; 
I  Keil's  Comarnl.  Ml  Joah.  liii,  i«).  The  same  idenlifi- 
I onion  was  pointed  out  by  Iha  Jewish  itsMllir  Ha|>- 
Parchi,  according  lo  whom  lies  about  hnlf  a  day's 
journey  due  east  of  Bethslmn  (Zuni,  in  A-ln  i  -  edit,  of 
Beiy".  o/ ruiWo,  p,  40),  111.  -.1  ...  ."i.  ni  i  in  Kic- 
■pm'*  Mop.  but  only  hslf  ;i-  far.  Iia  diManct  frum  Ihe 
Jsbbok  it  a  conniderahlc  I'ui  Tris- 

'irited  the  place  w 


iofMaha 


and  a  bile  pwul 

(ioW.//«r(U'ip.4Sa). 

SSa'baneh-Atai  (llvb.  3laekaiitk'-DaH,'''i~tiJTVa^ 
famp  u/I>an  Sepiuag.  Tlnpi^^oX^  Aov,  Vulg.  fmdii 
/Jan),anatBe  given  lo  A  sgHit  west  ofKiriBth-jearim,  in 
vunscquence  of  its  having  been  the  encampment  of  the 
party  of  Danilcs  on  their  Way  lo  capture  Laish  IJudg. 
xviii,lS).  Hr.Willianis  suggests  a  sile  called  lieitJ/(i- 
Aanrn,  on  the  north  side  of  wady  Iiimail,and  N.N.E.  uf 
Deir  el  Howa  (f/nfe  Cilg,  i,li,note)  Imi  the  name  ap- 
pears on  nnmip,  aiidocciin  in  no  other  traveller. 

Maha-P»l7a<i.«.iho "great  end" or  great  dts 
jlru^ii'iii"),  n  KTiit  u|j|>lii'd  by  the  Hindus  to  the  liiial 

i:iiiL. II  .  !    .  .  ,;,uij?,  which  they  »upp.iiie  will 

[nli.  I    .  !  M-nrs  of  Brahma  have  elaiweil 

[>..i.i.    .  M I -<night.is  reckoned  OS  Willi    . 

roilliiio"  iif  r>ui  vcuT*).  At  Ihe  time  rpfenwl  lo,  all  Ihe 
gods,  includine  Brahma,  as  well  on  aU  cresliireK.  will  lie 
atmibilated;  lirahm.tbc  eleinBl,seIf-exuilent  Spirit. will 
alone  remain.  See  lloor,  llinduo  Puuthtoa ;  Thomas^ 
bid.  of  Bag.  md  Uglhul.  a.  v. 

Ma'harBi  Hehrew-tf«Aar«j','"^r!'3.*n»iy.- Sept. 
Haxapat  and  .Maopn^  v.  r.  Mfipnl  anil  Mtispi),  a  He- 
topbathite,  and  one  of  David's  chief  warriors  (i  Sam. 
xxiii,'28;  1  Chron.  ni,  3b)  being  *  descendant  of /e- 
r«h.  and  Ihe  tenth  captain  of  I  contingent  of  24,000 
men  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  IM).     aC.  1014. 

Maba-Budra  is  another  name  uf  Siva  (i].v.).  See 
K.-i.n.v. 

Uaba-aanghlka  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Buddbislic  Church  which  aniae 
about  two  hundred  vcars  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha 
Sitiyamiini,  or  abJut  34S.  Sec  S'riiAviKA.  Out  of 
this  Bchool  arose,  in  Ihe  course  of  the  next  cenluriea, 
llUMcroBS  sccU.  Fur  thj  tenets  common  to  oil,  and  for 
those  peculiar  to  each  of  these  Eecl^  the  special  Muilent 
of  the  Buddhist  religion  will  at  present  most  advan- 
tageously fonsult  the  work  of  Prof.  W.  Wasniljew.  Dtr 
BudilMtmlil,  mnr  Dogmtu,  Gacbieilr  vnd  /.((eru/Br  (St, 
Peleisburg,  1*60). 

Ua'hath  Iteb.  ila'tialh,  TTVa,  pruK  for  n^T^, 
gmrpiiig    Sept.  WdiOi,  he  name  of  two  Levites. 

1.  A  Kohsthiic,  son  of  Amasai  and  father  of  Klkanah 
(1  Chron.  vi,  35 1;  npparentlv  Ibe  same  elsewhere  (I 
Chmn.  vi,  2b)  called  AiiuMyrii  (q.  v.}.  B.C.  cir.  1S7&. 
See  Saml'iei. 

2.  AnotherKobatbit(>,oiKaf  those  who  cleanieil  the 
Temple  in  the  reformation  insatuled  by  Hezekish  (2 
Chron.  xxix,  121.  and  VU  appointed  by  that  Mug  one 
of  Ihe  Aubonlinslc  overseers  of  tbe  aacnd  revenues  (i 
JLxxi,  IB).     B.a  726. 

Maba-ranaa  is  the  title  nf  two  celebraied  worka 
wrilten  in  Pnli,  and  reUting  lo  the  early  history-  of 
Ceylon  (q.  v.).    Tlic  older  work  was  piobabiy  composed 
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by  the  monks  of  the  convent  UttaravihAra  at  Anur&-  xi,  46) ;  bat  no  place  or  person  Mcikavak  or  3fakavai 

dhapura,  the  capital  of  Ceylon.     Its  date  is  uncertain,  is  anywhere  else  alluded  to  from  which  the  title  could 

but  it  apparently  preceded  the  reign  of  Dh&tusena  (459-  have  been  derived.    There  is  doubtless  some  corruption 

477),  as  that  monarch  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  pub-  in  the  text,     "The  Targum  luu  Xi*n«  "(r*!,  *from 

Uc,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  prove  the  celebrity  Machavua.»    Kennicott(Z;M#erf.p.281)oOTijectiire«that 

it  already  enjoyed  in  his  time.     The  later  work  of  the  ^riginaUy  the  Hebrew  may  have  stood  C^inniS,  *  from 

same  name  is  an  improved  edition  and  continuation  of  .     .,.  .^     ,    ^  .       .      "^              .      .              \r      , 

the  former.     Its  author,  Makan^ma,  was  the  son  of  an  '*^^^l^^  i.^^'".  wi^n^'T'T'^i''.'™^,*"  ^^ 

aunt  of  the  king  Dhatusena,  and  he  brings  down  the  read 'the  Mahanairnite^CFUrst, //«nd«*.p.  ,21  a;  Ber- 

history  of  Ceylon,  like  his  predecessor,  to  the  death  of  tneau,  cyiro«a:.  p.  136;. 

Mahasena.     A  first  volume  of  the  text  of  the  Utter  Maha  siotn(Heb.A/cicAflr»o/A',r.'IX*^m^,rwwiu; 

«rork,  "in  Roman  characters,  with  a  transhition  sub-  Sept,  Maa^i*!^  v.  r.  Mfa^wd),  the  last  named  of  the 

joined,  and  an  introductory  essay  on  PAli  Buddhistic  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  Levite  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4), 

literature,"  was  published  by  the  Hon.  (veorge  Tumour  and  leader  under  him  of  the  twenty-thiiti  division  of 

(Cevlon,  1837).     See  also  Lassen,  Indische  Alierthums-  the  Temple  musicians  as  arranged  by  David  (1  C*hioD. 

huiU,  ii,  16  sq.  (Bonn,  1862>  xxv,  30).     RC.  1014. 

Mah4-vira  (literally  "  the  great  hero"),  also  called  Ma'her-Bha'lal-hash-baz  (Heb.  Maker' -Sha- 

Vira  and  Vardhamatta,  is  the  twenty-fourth  or  last  lal'-Chash-BaZy  T!a  IITH  hh^  "^f???  speeding  for  booty  he 

Jina,  or  deified  saint,  of  the  Jainas  (q.  v.\  described  as  hastes  to  the  spoil;  Sept.  cVwc  irpovo/ir/v  iroiiivai  (rct- 

of  a  golden  complexion,  and  havmg  a  lion  for  his  sym-  Xwv  and  Taxfwi-  OKv\fv<rov,  6Ktuic  irpo»/6/x«iNTov,Vulg. 

boL     "*    '         *       *  *  *        '      "        •-«"»"-—--  

tra 

these, 

remote ;  it  was  as  Xayasdra,  the  head  man  of  a  viUage,  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  first  commanded  to  write  in  large 

that  he  first  appeared  in  the  country  of  Vijaya,  subject  cliaracters  upon  a  tablet,  and  afterwards  to  give  as  t 

to  Satnimardana.     He  was  next  bom  as  Marichi,  tlie  symbolical  name  to  a  son  that  was  to  be  bom  to  him 

grandson  of  the  first  Jaina  saint  Kishabha;  he  then  (Isa-viii,  1,  8),  as  prognostic  of  the  sudden  attack  of 

came  to  the  world  of  Brahmfi,  was  reborn  as  a  worldly-  Damascus  and  S>Tia  by  the  Assyrian  army  (see  Heo- 

minded  Bruhmana.  and  after  several  other  births—each  derson's  Comment,  ad  loc.).     The  child  in  question  wss 

being  separated  from  the  other  by  an  interval  passed  in  evidently  the  prophet's  son  by  "the  prophetess"  whom 

one  of  the  Jaina  heavens,  and  each  period  of  life  ex-  he  espoused  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  mandate,  and 

tending  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years— he  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  one  whose  birth 

quitted  the  state  of  a  deity  to  obtain  immortality  as  a  under  the  more  Messianic  title  of  iMMANrEL  was  it 

saint,  and  was  incarnate  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  once  a  token  to  Ahaz  of  the  coming  defeat  of  his  ene- 

age  (now  past),  when  sevent>'-five  years  and  eight  and  mies  (Isa.  vii,  14-16),  and  an  illustrious  type  of  Goapel 

a  half  montlis  of  it  remained.    After  he  was  thirty  years  deliverance.     B.C.  739. 

of  age  he  renounced  worldly  pursuits,  and  departed,  Mahe»(h)a  and  Meheawara  are  names  bv  which 

amid  the  appUiise  of  gods  and  men,  to  practice  auster-  ^[y^  jg  Bometimes  called.     See  Siva. 

ities.     Finally,  he  became  aii  Arhat  or  Jina ;  and  at  the  Mah'lah  (Heb.  Machlah',  nbn?3,  another  form  fur 

age  of  scventv-two  vears,  the  penod  of  his  liberation  ^t.^^    ,.               •     ^     j         ! J  '  .    n    .                / 

having  arrived, "  he  'resigned  hirbreath,''  and  his  body  '^^^^^  ^"^"''»  *»  "»  ^xod.  xv,  26,  etc.),  the  name  of 

was  burned  by  Indra  and  other  deities,  who  erecteti  a  ^^^  persons. 

splendid  monument  on  the  spot,  and  then  retumcd  to  1-  (*^P^'  MooXa  v.  r.  MaAo,  Vulg.  Mohoia,  Auth. 

their  respective  heavens.     At  what  period  these  events  ^'<?"-  "Mahalah.'^)     Apparently  a  sim  (but  perhaps  • 

occurred  is  not  stated,  but,  jwlging  from  some  of  the  daughter)  of  Hamoleketh,  a  female  descendant  of  Mf 

circumstances  narrated,  the  last  Jina  expired  about  five  "asseh ;  the  father's  name  is  not  gi\-tn,  but  two  brothen 

hundred  vears  before  the  ChristUn  lera.    Other  author-  are  mentioned  (1  Chron.  vii,  18).     B.C.  prob.  cir.  165K. 

ities  make  the  date  of  this  event  about  a  century  and  a  2.  (Sept,  MaaXa,  Vulg.  Ahlcha,^    The  first  named 

half  earlier.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  daughters  and  heiresses  of  Zelophehad,  of  the 

The  works  above  referred  to  sUte,  with  considerable  »"^>«  "*"  Manasseh  west,  who  married  among  their  kin- 

detail,  the  conversions  worked  by  Mahavlra.     Among  ^red  (Numb,  xxv^  33 ;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxvi,  11 ;  Jo6h.xm 

the  pupils  were  Indrabhiiti  (also  called  Gautama,  and  ^^)*     "•^*  ^^^^'                        ■ 

for  this  reason,  but  erroneously,  considered  as  the  same  Mah'li  (Heb.  MachW,  "^^n^,  sick;  Sept.  MooXi. 

with  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion),  AgiiibhOti,  Vulg.  Moholi;  but  in  Exod.  vi,  19,  MooX»i,  Auth.  Vefk 

VayubhAti — all  three  sons  of  VasubhAti,  a  Brahmana  "Mahali;"  see  alsoMAiiLiTK),  the  name  of  two  Levitts 

of  the  Gotama  tribe,  and  others.     These  converts  to  1.  A  son  of  Merari,  and  grandson  of  Levi  (Exod.  ri, 

Jaina  principles  are  mostly  made  in  tlie  same  manner:  19;  Numb,  iii,  20;  1  Chron.  vi,  19;  xxiii,  21 ;  xxiv,% 

each  comes  to  the  saint  prepared  to  overwhelm  him  with  28;  Kxra  viii,  18).     Among  his  sons  was  one  nime^i 


shame,  when  he  salutes  them  mildly,  and,  as  the  Jainas 
hold,  siilvos  their  metaphysical  (»r  religious  doubts. 
Thus  Indrabhfiti  doubts  wliether  there  Ite  a  living  prin- 
ciple or  iu»t;  Vuyubhftti  dmibts  if  life  be  not  binly; 

Mandita  bos  n(»t  made  up  liis  mind  on  the  subjects  of  ■  mer  (1  Chrrm.  vi,  47).     B.C  ante  1658. 
bondage  and  liU'rat ion;  Acbalabhriitri  is  sceptical  as  to  '      Mah'lite  (Heb.  only  in  the  singular  coOertirely. 


Libnt  ( 1  Chron.  vi,  29).     His  descendants  were  iiaoetl 
after  him  (Numb,  iii,  33 ;  xx vi,  58).     B.C.  post  185& 

2.  A  son  of  Mushi,  and  nephew  of  the  precedinjr  (1 
Chrcm.  xxiii,  23 ;  xxiv,  30).    He  had  a  son  named  ^b«• 


..r   ik:-  o..:„f    »««    v\    t    n  \  k-.\.i,^'      «#•     u  "Mablitcs  ),  the  descendants  of  Mahli,  the  sonufJiera" 

of   this  saint,  see    H.   1.  Colebrookcs    MiscfUaneonS\  ,y,      ,     ..  .!„  .   -qv  * 

Essays,   ii,  213   sq.;    U.  H.  WUson's    Works,  i,  291  j  ^^^'i;'_*';^*/,';^_  ^.^'^^^^^^^ 

sij. 


Mah'lon  (Hebrew  MaMm\  "C^hrv^,  stddy;  Sep»- 
MnrtX WIS  Vulg.  Mahiilnn),  the  elder  of  the  two  ^^^ 
Klimelech  the  Bethlehemite  by  Naomi ;  they  «*"•*"*: 
^  „         ,r  .      •     «       .   ,  ^^*^  **'™  ^o  Moab,  where  thia  one  married  Rttt^*J[^ 

humites,  Auth.A  ers.  "Mahavite;   pn)bably  by  erroneous   ^ji^.,,  childless  (Ruth  i,  2,  5;  iv,  9, 10).     EC  dr.  \^ 

transcription  for  the  sing.  '^^in'S),  apparently  a  patrial   See  Ruth.    "  It  is  uncertain  which  was  the  elder  of  «^ 
attribute  of  Eliel,  one  of  David's  body-guard  (1  Chron.  1  two.    In  the  oairative  (i,  2,  6)  Mahkm  is  mafi^ 


Ma'havite  (Hebrew  only  in  the  plur.  yfacharim\ 
C'l'nTS,  rtririntj;  Sept.  Maoifip  v.  r.  Maa/f,Vulg.  Ma- 
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first,  bat  in  hu  furmal  adtlreas  to  the  elders  in  the  gate  | 
(iv,  9),  B(»az  8ayH  'Chiliuii  and  Mahlon/     Like  hifl  ! 
bruthcFf  Mahlon  dicil  in  the  land  of  Moab  wit  hunt  off-  ; 
spring,  which  in  the  Targum  on  Kuth  ( i,  5)  is  explained 
to  have  been  a  judgment  for  their  transgression  of  the 
law  in  marrying  a  Moabit<*ss.     In  the  Targum  on  1 
Chnm.  iv,  2*2,  Mahlon  in  identified  with  Joasli,  possibly 
on  account  of  the  double  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
which  follows,  and  which  signilies  both  *  had  dominion* 
and  *  married.'" 

Mabmud,  Abl-l-Kamim  YemTn  ei>-I>owlaii,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns, 
the  founiler  of  the  (vaznevide  dynasty,  and  the  firnt 
who  establislieil  a  permanent  )Ioslem  empire  in  India, 
was  bom  at  (iazna  (or  (ihizni)  in  A.D.  %7.  His  fa- 
ther was  originally  a  Turkish  slave,  but  having  become 
governor,  under  the  sovereign  of  Pcritia,  of  the  pn)V- 
ince  of  Kandahar,  he  finally  Hecured  for  hiit  own  posses- 
sion the  whole  of  the  Punjab  (q.  v.),  besides  the  Aff- 
ghan  dominions.  MahmAd  came  to  the  thnuie  A.I). 
997.  Already,  during  the  reign  of  his  father,  MahmQd 
had  distinguiHhed  himself  by  superior  warlike  qual- 
ities. Ill  treated  by  MaiiHAr.  the  Samanide  sovereign 
of  I'ersia,  he  made  war  againnt  him,  resulting  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  .Samanide  dvnastv,  and  the  etitabiish- 
roent  of  MahmAd  himself  as  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch in  Ai«ia.  A  devout  MuMulman,  he  aspired  t^  the 
character  of  an  apostle  of  his  n'ligion.  **  His  chief  am- 
bition was  to  extend  his  religion  throughout  the  rich 
provinces  of  India,  a  tank  to  which  he  was  stimulated 
bv  a  belief,  cherished  from  liiM  earlv  l>ovh4NMl,  that  he  was 
intrusted  with  a  divine  mission  t4i  extiri>ate  idolatry' 
from  the  land  of  the  Hindus.*^  In  twelve  succewiive 
expeditions  into  India,  during  a  reign  of  thirty-five 
years,  he  carrieil  fire  and  HW(»rd  among  the  idolaters,  dc- 
thninetl  and  wlew  several  princeis  plundered  and  bfinied 
their  cities,  stormed  the  forts,  massacred  the  garritmns, 
ravaged  the  fielus,  and  carrieii  away  so  many  natives 
into  captivity,  that  the  prii*e  of  a  slave  was  reduced  at 
(vazna  to  a  couple  of  rupees:  and  all  this  notwithntand- 
ing  that  all  India  regardinl  the  contest  with  Mahm(^d 
in  the  light  of  a  holy  war.  and  that  no  sacrifice  of  mon- 
ey or  men  woa  sy)ared  to  defend  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers  (comfiare  M<M)re's  fioem  Paradisa  and  the 
Peri).  Mahmiid  extended  his  coiu^uests  n(»t  only  over 
the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  but  penetrated  as  far  as  Bun- 
delcund  on  the  ea^^t,  and  (iuzerat  on  the  south.  It  has 
frequently  been  charged  that  these  incursions  to  India  I 
were  made  by  Mahmiid  rather  for  the  sake  of  spoil ! 
than  to  extend  the  Mussulman  faith  (comp.  Trevor,  /f»-  , 
difi,  p.  72),  but  there  is  every  evidence,  both  in  the  fact  '< 
that  his  arms  were  constantly  directed  against  the  re-  ! 
ligiim  rather  than  the  people,  and  in  his  lavish  expen-  ! 
diture  at  (iazna  of  the  treasures  brought  from  India,  | 
and  in  the  enc^iuragement  he  gave  to  leaniing,  that  < 
Mahmtid  believed  in  his  divine  mission.  He  founde<l ! 
a  university  in  Gazna,  with  a  vast  collection  of  cnri-  ' 
ous  iMoks,  in  various  languages,  and  a  museum  of  nat-  j 
ural  curiosities.  He  appropriated  a  large  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  establishment.  He  also  set  aside 
£10,0()<)  a  year  for  pensions  to  learned  men.  He  died 
in  llXiO.  The  great  Mussulman  [K>et  Finlfisi  flourish- 
ed at  this  time.  See  Ferishta,  //in/ory  of  the  RUe  of  the 
Mohammfdim  Poieer  t«  Itulia  (translated  by  general 
Briggs);  ^'Wken,  //Utorin  (ihomfrifhrttm;  Hintonf  of 
hrituh  Iiiditi^  vol.  i  (Harper's  Family  Library) ;  Von 
Hammer,  tirmahUlftaal yrttMer  Mmlemurher  Hrmrher; 
Trevor,  /m/w/,  p.  69  »\, ;  /m/iVi,  Pictorial,  De^rript,  and 
Hint.  (London,  Kohn,  1854, 12mo),  p.  51  h\.  ;  D'Hert>elot, 
hibliitth,  Orimtaifj  p.  544  sq. ;  and  the  excellent  article 
in  Thomas,  Dili,  of  Hiotf.  and  Mythid,  s.  v.    (.1.  H.  W.) 

Mahnenschmidt,  John  Pktkk.  a  pioneer  of  the 
(lerroan  Reformed  Church  in  Ohio,  was  born  probably 
in  Somerset  or  in  Wesimon-land  Co.,  Pa.,  in  I78.J;  first 
taiicrht  school  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  finally,  in 
1H12,  licensed  to  preach,  and  sotm  after  removed  to  ( )hio, 
where  he  performed  missionar\'  labors  iii  the  counties  of 
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Columbiana  and  TrumbulL  He  laid  the  foundations  of 
numerous  congregations,  which  he  live<i  to  see  gniw 
and  prosper.  lie  died  in  Oilfield,  Mahoning  Cx>.,  Ohin, 
July  11, 1857.  Mahnenschmidt  was  a  modest,  childlike, 
and  earnest  man.  See  Harliaugh,  Falhtrt  of  the  Ger' 
man  Hfj\  Ch.  (I^nca8ter,ra.,  1872, 12roo),  iii,  207  sq. 

Ma'hol  (Heb.  Machol'j  b*in^,  a  sacred  danct^  as  in 

Psa.  XX,  12,  etc^ ;  Sept.  Mai^biX ;  J<isephus  'Hfiawv,  A  nt, 
viii,  2, 5 ),  a  |)erson  apparently  named  as  the  father  of 
the  famous  wise  men  Kthaii,  Heman,  Chalcol,  and  Dar- 
da  (or  at  least  of  the  last  two),  prior  to  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon (I  Kings  iv,  31);  but  if  these  be  the  same  with 
those  enumerated  as  sons  of  Zerah  (I  Chron.  ii.O),  the 
word  must  be  taken  as  elsewliere  to  denote  simply  their 
|)ursuit,  as  musical  com|)osers  (see  Keil's  ComrntHt,  ad 
ioi*.  Kings),  an  art  with  which  liancing  has  ever  been 
intimately  connected.     See  Ethan. 

Mahomet.    See  Mohamsikik 

Mahrattas,  a  people  of  C-entral  India,  south  of  the 
Kiver  Ganges,  inhabiting  the  numntains  from  Gwali(»r 
to  Goa,  and  by  many  supiK>sed  to  be  the  descendanta  of 
a  Persian  (»r  North  Indian  peoj>le  who  had  l)een  driven 
southwanls  by  the  Mongols.  They  are  a  vigorous  and 
active  race,  and  though,  like  many  Eastern  nations, di- 
minutive and  ill  formed,  are  distinguished  for  their 
courage.  M(»st  of  the  Mahrattas  are  Hindus  in  relig- 
ious belief,  but,  unlike  the  devout  followers  of  Brahma, 
they  do  not  adhere  to  the  di^tinction  of  caste  very  close- 
ly. Mohammedanism  and  Parseeism  also  have  many 
followers  among  this  people,  and  Judaism  counts  a  few 
adherents,  though  ho  distort e<l  by  heathen  practices  that 
s«>me  ethnologists  have  identified  the  heni  Isratl  of  the 
Mahratta  land  with  the  Pattans  (q.v.). 

History. — Tlie  Mahrattas  arc  first  mcntioneil  in  his- 
torv  ab(»ut  the  middle  of  tlie  17th  centurw  Thev  then 
inhabited  a  narrow  strip  of  territ<»ry  on  the  west  side 
of  the  peninsula,  extending  fmm  15^  to  21'^  K.lat.,  and 
are  s|H>kcn  of  as  f(»r  three  i*enturies  the  subjects  of  Mo- 
hammetlanism.  The  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power 
was  Sevaji  (died  in  1(>H0).  a  frcel)ooter  or  adventurer, 
whose  father  was  an  officer  in  the  ser^'ice  of  the  last  king 
of  Btjaptir.  By  policy  or  by  fowe,  he  eventually  siic- 
ceede<l  in  compelling  the  several  independent  chiefs  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  leader,  and,  with  a  large 
army  at  his  command,  overran  and  sulxlued  a  vast 
portion  of  the  emperor  of  Ilelhi's  terriutry.  He  was 
crowntHl  as  king  in  1674.  His  stui  and  successor.  Sam- 
baji,  after  vigorously  following  out  his  father's  |)oIicy, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Auningzelte  in  1(>89,  and  put  to 
death.  The  incapacity  of  the  sul>*M><)nent  rulers  who 
reigne«l  under  the  title  of  Kam rajah  ("great  king"), 
temptcii  the  two  chief  officers  of  state,  the  Pt-ishira,  or 
prime  minister,  and  the  paymaster-general,  to  divide, 
about  1749,  the  empire  between  them,  the  former  fixing 
his  residence  at  Puna,  and  retaining  a  nominal  suprem- 
acy over  the  whole  nation,  while  the  latter  made  Nag- 
piiT  his  capital,  and  founded  the  empire  of  the  Berar 
Mahrattas.  Ijiter,  however,  the  Mahratta  kingdom  was 
divided  into  a  great  numh(>r  of  states,  more  or  less  p<iw- 
erful  and  indejK'iident.  chief  among  which  wen>,  l>e- 
sides  the  two  alN)ve  mentioned,  (iwalior,  ruled  by  the 
Kao  Scindiah :  Indore.  bv  the  Kao  Holkar:  and  Itonida, 
bv  the  (iuic<»war.     Intestine  wars  followed  this  suImH- 
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vision,  and  ultimately  the  East  India  Comfuiny  was 
compelleii  to  interfere.  After  many  long  and  blrsMly 
contests  with  the  British  and  their  allies,  the  Mahrattas 
were  n*<luce«i  to  a  state  of  dependen<H».  The  only  ex- 
ception wa<(  S<*indiah,  a  powerful  chief,  who  had  raised 
a  powerful  army.  offic*ered  by  Frenchmen,  and  disciplinnl 
af^er  the  Eun>|H'an  metlKsi.  He  cruitinued  the  contest 
until  \xUi.  The  dignity  of  peishwa  was  abolished  in 
1M18,  and  his  territories  were  occupi<Ki  by  the  British. 
Nag|)urand  Sattara  sulwefpiently  also  came  to  the  lirit- 
ish,  but  the  other  chiefs  still  jiossess  extensive  domin- 
ions under  British  protection. 

J/ftMumf.  —  The  earliest  missioua  of  the  Chriatiau 
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Church  in  India  date  with  the  settlement  of  the  Porta- 
guese  in  Groa,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  established 
the  first  bishopric  in  1534.  The  second  important  hold 
the  Romish  Church  secured  at  the  two  Salscttes^the  pen- 
insula and  island  near  Bombay.  From  these  the  work 
was  gradually  pressed  through  the  Mahratta-land.  At 
(loa  there  are  claimed  to  be  812,000,  and  at  Bombay 
20,300  Roman  Catholics.  See  India.  The  first  Prot- 
testant  mission  was  commenced  in  the  Alahratta-land  by 
the  American  Board  in  1811.  For  about  twenty  years 
it  was  confined  to  the  territory  this  side  of  the  Ghauts. 
Mahim,  Tannah,  and  Chowul  (Choule)  were  occupied 
for  a  time,  but  abandoned  in  1826.  In  1836,  however, 
the  work  began  to  show  signs  of  vigor  and  promise.  At 
this  time  a  mission  was  establii^hed  on  the  high  lands 
of  Ahmednuggtir,  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  and  by 
1842  it  became  an  independent  mission  centre.  For  the 
success  of  this  work  and  its  present  status,  see  the  arti- 
cle India,  vol.  iv,  p.  555,  coL  2.  The  Anglican  Church 
first  began  missionary  labors  in  Bombay  in  1820,  and 
gradually  gained  a  hold  at  Tannah,  Bandora,  and  Bas- 
sein.  In  1832,  Nasik,  the  most  celebrated  centre  of  Brah- 
minism  in  all  I>eccan,  was  secured ;  in  1846  the  work 
was  extended  to  the  station  Junir,  and  in  1848  to  Mal- 
Hgaum.  The  attempt  made  a  few  years  ago,  at  Yeolat, 
to  Cliristianize  exclusively  by  the  aid  of  native  helpers 
failed  completely.  Neither  did  the  effort  among  the 
lllangs,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aiirangabad  (stations 
Buldana,  etc.),  prove  successful.  In  Boml)ay  and  vi- 
cinity the  Church  Missionary  Society  sustains  many 
schools,  and  Christian  influences  are  moulding  the  char- 
acter of  the  rising  generation.  A  8pe<'ial  missionary  for 
the  Mohammedans  is  sustained  here.  See  Bombay.  The 
Scotch  Mission  commenced  at  Konkan  in  1823;  the  first 
stations  were  Bankot  and  Suvamdrug.  but  these  were 
abandoned  when  tlie  lalMrers  were  needed  at  Bombay. 
Here  both  the  "  Established  Church"  and  the  "  Free 
Church"  sustain  schools.  The  Scotch  Mission  at  Poonah, 
which  originated  in  1839,  belongs  to  the  Free  Church. 
Of  late  years  the  Free  Church  has  established  missions 
among  the  Waralies  (aborigines)  near  Daman.  The  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  (iosf>el  has  la'oored  in  this 
field  since  1840,  but  confined  mainlv  to  Bombay.  Verv 
lately  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  has  established 
an  institute  which  will  prove  of  valuable  service  to  the 
mission  work.  See  Sprengel,  Ge»chicht€  der  Mahratttn 
(Halle,  1786) ;  Diith,  History  of  the  Mahrattas  (London, 
1826,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Cirundemann,  MissioruatUi»t  No.  12; 
Chambers,  Ctfclopcedw,  s.  v. 

Mai,  Anoklo.  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  sc'h(»lars  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Schilpario  (province  of  Bergamo),  It- 
aly, March  7, 1782.  As  a  youth  he  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  his  instructor,  the  ex-.Jesuit  father  Lewis  Mozzi 
de^  Oispitani,  by  the  unusual  taste  and  capacity  wliich 
he  displayed  for  classical  learning.  The  father,  deter- 
mined to  lead  Angelo's  inclination  towards  the  ser\'ice 
of  the  Church,  finally  induced  him  to  enter,  in  1799,  the 
novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which,  although  else- 
where suppressed, the  Duke  of  Parma,  with  the  sanction 
of  Pius  VI,  was  just  re-establishing  at  Colomo,  a  small 
city  of  his  duchy.  In  this  community  Mai  resided  till 
the  provisional  restoration  of  the  society  in  Naples 
(1804).  whither  he  was  sent  as  Professor  of  Greek  and 
I^tin  literature.  About  the  end  of  1805  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Rome  for  the  completion  of  his  theological 
studies,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Orvieto,  and  was  there 
admitted  to  pricstV  orders.  It  was  at  this  place  that  he 
acquired  great  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  language,  his 
accurate  knowknlge  of  |)al«>ogTaphy,  and  his  skill  in  de- 
ciphering ancient  manuscripts.  He  returned  to  Rome 
in  1808,  just  about  the  time  when  the  contest  of  Pius 
VII  with  Napoleon  was  reaching  the  crisis;  an  onler 
issued  by  the  viceroy,  commanding  all  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  return  to  their  respective  ]»rovinces, 
had  compelled  him  to  change  his  residence  once  again. 
Happily  fur  the  interests  of  literature,  he  settled  at  Mi- 


lan. The  Ambrosian  Library  of  that  city  had  long 
been  known  as  rich  in  manuscripts  of  the  highest  inter- 
est— the  remnant  of  the  treasures  of  the  okl  monastic 
libraries,  especially  those  of  Bobbio  and  Lucca,  and  of 
some  of  the  suppressed  Benedictine  convents  of  the  Prot- 
estant cantons  of  Switzerland.  Many  of  its  best  treas- 
ures had  been  made  public  by  Muratori,  Mabillon,  and 
the  Benedictine  editors;  but  there  yet  remained  a  de- 
partment entirely  unexplored,  which  Mai  soon  a]»pT\ipri- 
ated  to  himself,  and  which  has  since  come  to  be  regarded 
as  exclusively  his  own— that  of  palimf  sest  or  re-writ- 
ten manuscripts,  in  which  the  original  writing  has  been 
effaceil  in  order  to  make  mom  for  a  later  work  written 
over  it.  Mai  was  admitted  an  associate,  and  eventually 
a  doctor  of  this  celebrated  library,  and  labored  in  this 
novel  editorial  career  with  a  zeal  and  success  not  un- 
worthy of  the  traditional  glories  of  his  countiy.  From 
tlie  Society  of  Jesus,  to  which  he  had  not  yet  avowed 
himself,  he  now  withdrew,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  authorities  at  Rome.  His  first  essay  as  an 
author  was  a  Latin  translation  (with  a  commentary)  of 
Isocrates, />^  Permutaiione  (1813),  the  original  of  which 
had  been  published  by  a  Greek  named  Andrew  Mustox- 
idi  in  the  previous  year;  but  this  was  only  the  prelude 
of  his  far  more  remarkable  successes  in  the  decipher- 
ment and  publication  of  palimpsest  manuscripts.  Up  to 
this  period,  with  the  exception  of  KUster  and  Wetstein's 
readings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  from  the  Codn 
Ephrtiiti,  Knitters  portions  of  the  Gothic  Bible  of  Ul- 
philas,  Peter  Bruns's  fragment  of  the  ninety-fir^  book 
of  Livy,  and  Barrett's  palimpsest  of  the  Gospels,  palimp- 
sest literature  was  entirely  untried.  Within  a  few  vcan 
Mai  deciphered  and  published  from  palimpsest  sonrres 
writings  of  several  classical  authors,  besides  tito  works 
then  supposed  to  l)e  by  Philo  Judieus,  but  afterwards 
rec-ognised  as  the  productions  of  Georgius  GemiAtus.    Id 

1819  Mai  was  called  to  Rome  as  chief  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
domestic  prelate  of  the  pope,  Pius  VII.  Here  he  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  palimpsest  manuscripts,  and  io 

1820  brought  out  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
out  of  Italy-^a  large  and  inten»ting  portion  of  the  Xxmfr 
lost  Dt  Bepublica  of  Cicero,  the  fragmenta  of  which  he 
arranged  with  consummate  skill  in  their  respective  o^ 
der,  and  interwove  with  all  the  known  extracts  of  the 
work  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  collections  of  an- 
cient authors.  The  whole  text  he  illustrated  by  a  crit- 
ical commentary  of  exceeding  interest,  which  at  once 
established  hia  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
the  age. 

From  these  comparatively  desultory  labors  he  tamed 
to  a  project  not  unworthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Ital- 
ian editorship.     Selecting  from  the  vast  and  till  thfn 
imperfectly  explored  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Vati- 
can,  he  prepared  his  ScHptorum  vttervm  Xota  ColUciio 
€  Vaticanis  Codicibus  edit  a  (Rome,  1825,  and  later.  \^ 
voK  4to),  on  the  plan  of  the  various  A  itecdofa,  publhibfd 
under  different  titles  by  Mabillon,  Pez,Montfau^on,  Mu- 
ratori, and  others.     It  is  a  work  of  immense  labi>r  ind 
research,  and  of  a  most  misceilaneous  character— (ireek 
and  I^tin,  sacred  and  profane,  theological,  historical.  f«- 
tristical,  and  philosophical.     Next,  he  published  Cloh 
fici  Scriptores  ex  Codicibus  Vaticanis  ediii  (completed  in 
1838,  in  10  vols.  8vo),  which  included  some  of  the  edi- 
tor's earlier  publications  (especially  the  I>e  Jiepublica): 
although,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  volumes,  its 
contents  were  entirely  new    Scarcely  was  this  ooUertion 
finished  when  he  entered  npon  the  preparation  of  the 
Sjiicileffium  Romanum  (1839-44, 10  yo]&8vo),equallv  in- 
teresting and  various  in  its  contents,  and  a  f<Hirtb  c*A' 
lection  entitled  Nova  Patrum  BUJiothtra  (lW6-i>3,  6 
vol8.  4to),  thus  completing  a  series  unpandleled  ^^ 
the  days  of  Muratori,  and,  indeed,  far  more  extraordinsTy 
than  the  older  collections,  from  the  circumstance  ih*' 
it  was  compiled  from  the  mere  gleanings  which  hi^  ^ 
caped  the  research  of  the  eaiiier  generaHons  of  edit'*'* 
and  collectors,    lu  addition  to  all  these  labors,  and vbu' 
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tbcy  were  Mill  on  hin  hinds,  he  •wmmenccd  «n  edition       Malgmui,  Emjuiuel,*  Roman  Catholic  ecdeaiaa- 

of  tbe  well-knoHn  Cmlej  Vuliaona  of  the  Old  and  New  iit,  noted  aa  a  pbiloaopher,  wai  boni  at  Toulouie,  in 

Tunlameiit,  with  varioiu   rvailing^   and  prule^^mena,  France,  in  IGOl ;  was  educated  at  Ilie  College  uf  the 

which,  bowcver.  he  never  entirely  cumplecedi  or  ir  be  Jesuits  in  IbU  place,  where  he  evinced  extraordinary 

did,  as  some  suppose,  be  destroyed  m  ffreater  part  of  his  ability  is  a  maiheouiicisn  and  philoBopher.     A  Mronj^ 

manusciipt  on  the  UldTeslameiil.lest  it  sbouM  ever  see  inclination  (u  a  religious  lire  led  him  to  seek  the  mona»- 

tbe  light  of  day  in  an  incomplete  and  imperfect  stale,  teiy  for  bis  retreat.     In  1G3C,  bnwever,  he  was  called  In 

The  textuf  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  IH58,  Gila  professor's  cl>w^ofInalbl^mati<.■e  in  Kome;  returned 

■nd  in  a  thoroughly  revised  form  in  185!),  luider  the  ti-  fmm  liume  tu  Toulouse  in  ICiO.  and  was  created  by  hui 

tie  .Vur.  7V>r.  «z  rttuiluinnui  roJict  I'ar^  muttdu  curit  countiymen  proviucial  in  the  same  year.     lie  died  in 

AUanirnifw  .4(^1  .Vitti,- but  even  in  arevised  form  I6T6.      Mai^uw    published  i>r   Prrtptelira   lloraria 

the  work  does  not  •lescrve  the  name  of  Mai  onitJj  title-  (Toulouse,  lt>48),and  a  Course  a/''^''t«^>  (Toulouse, 

page.  Camp.Kittu,7aanL:«iir./.ir.l8a9(CK'l.),p.lti6Bq.  1052,  4  vols.  Rvo ;  2d  edit.  1673, fulio;,  enlarged  by  two 

While  engaged  in  those  vast  literary  enterimses  Mai  Trtalittt  on  the  same  subject  in  I6i3.    He  oj^iosed  Dci 

held  the  laburioua  and  responsible  post  of  secretary  of  Cartea  in  bla  theory  of  the  Creation,  and  Xo  refute  it 

the  PropaKanda,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  the  more  completely,  he  invented  a  machine  "which 

1)03;  and  it  was  observed  with  wonder  that  bis  other  showed  by  its  movenKiUa  that  Dcs  Cartea's  supposi- 

engagcnwnts  were  never  suffered  to  iuterfetB  with  the  titai  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  universe  was 

tlutiei  of  the  secretaryship.    In  1838  he  was  rewarded  for  funned,  or  might  have  been  formed,  and  concerning  the 

Im  great  services  to  the  Church  with  the  cardinal's  hat,  centiifuga]  force,  was  entirely  without  fuundation.''    See 

al  the  same  time  with  his  friend  and  successor  in  tbe  Uai.Hiug.Dici.'vii,\,ii,v,\  TbumaM,  Did.  Biog.  lad  Mg- 

Vatican  Library,  Mvzzofanti ;  and  snun  afterwards  was  AuL  s.  v. 

.ppointe.1  to  several  important  and  conHdcnlial  offiws        MaJgrot,  CHARt.iw,  a  French  Jesuit  and  mission- 

...  the  Roinan  court,  chieHy  of  a  literary  character.    He  ^,  ,„!„„„  p,ris  in  1652,  entered  the  order  and 

was  n«n«dsu.-ces..vely  prefect  of  the  Congrwt'onfOT  p^^  („,  „i»aonarv  tab.™  in  foreign  part..     In 

the  Sunervsion  of  the  Onent.l  Pr«-;  prefect  of  the  \^^  ^^  ,„  ^,  ^  ^^-.^  ,^  i„  ^^^  ^    ^^ 

ndex ;  .nd  pref«n  of  the  tongr^  j^  ^^       ^  ,^  ^j^^^  of  China.     In  IflM  pope  Inno- 

..    ...     .n  'fT"^,  •;;'*'^?.**¥'l'l*.''">-  ccutXIIere.t<-dhi.n.forhi.«.li„prop«ra;^^ 

e,l  to  the  sldl  more  ""K™"!  P™t  "f  I'l-™™"  -rf  the  ^^^^^^  ^        ,„,  i„haldtai.ls  of  the  "  Middk  King- 

Roman  Church.     He  died  Seplember  9,  ISit.  .       -'|,i,],„n  in  tartibus  of  (^mon.    In  lU99hewaa  vSi- 

"  Cardinal  Mdsjbilili«.  a.  an  editor."  say.  his  hiog-  i,«,Vuh  ,i,e  di-^^lMsure  of  bis  or<lerf«  hi.  opp«dtion 

rapher  m  the  E^uk  C»rb^d^,     were  of  tbe  very  ,„  ,he  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Jesuits  sought  to 

liigheat  order,    tt-bde  hu  coUectioos  compnsc  an  .nli-  jdvanwlhe  interes.s  of  Ch.isti«.ily  among  the  Chi- 

line  variety  of  authors  of  every  agcafe\-er}-cauntrv-,  of  ^^_^     jj^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  onetime  in  dancer  of  his  life 

every  variety  of  style,  and  in  every  department  of  liUr-  ^^^„^  ^,    ,h,  D.™ini„n^  he  appealed  to  pope  CJe^ 

ature,l«  anieare  id  all  equally  the  rnastei.    Whether  ^^^'^  xi, who,  June  iO,  ITlB.gsve  his  approval  to  the 

the  subject  Ik,  theology,^  hislory.or  hiw,or  language^  ,„i,„^  „f  ^^  ^^       „f  ^.^^    a.«i,  .^'roake  known 

or  general  iHer.ti.re,  bis  ie.rning  u  never  at  faul .  and  ^j,  ^^^^^  dispMcbe.1  cardinal  De  Tonmon  to  the  emperor 

hi.  critical  sagacity  never  fa.ls.     In  the  many  delicate  ^^.j,;       J^^  „  ,^  ^,.,  ^„  .,„  ^^e  article  on  l.l.ina. 

and  difficult  question,  which  so  often  ar«--.m  ™gn-  ^„  ,    j;^,,,,^,  ,n,,  ,he  „mduct  of  the  Cbris- 

jng  an  anonymous  manuscnpl  to  its  true  author,  ii.  col-  ^.^  r^^^,^,^^^  „d  i«,ed  an  eili.t  ordering  them  all 

Ictiiig  fragment,  of  t  he  »>me  work  and  dovetading  them  f^^  ^j,  ^^„^    „^        „  ^^^  „f„^  ^  „bev  .be 

tether  into  inlelligihle  order,  in  selecting  from  a  heap  j^^j  .^^^  „d  ^j^      j.j^  ,h„  «„„„(„  „hen 

of  unknown  mstenals  all  that  is  unpuUished,  and  de-  ^^^fyj^  ,„  imperiUed.     He  went  to  Kome  bv  wav  of 

HdingupoD  the  question  of  ita  genuinenena  or  it.  iiitruw  ,^,^„^  ^^  jj^  j^  ^^^  p,^^^,  ^j^^  p^j^  ,g  ,^30   ■  ,1^ 

SIC  vjlue-in  a  wor<l..i.  dl  the  thou«nd  invest^t'lmn.  ^,,  ^„  ^^  ^^^.  „j  (^at  is  Mill  in  MS.  form;  it  ■- 

wh«h  faU  (0  the  lot  of  a  c"t.ori  editor  treacling  up™  ^„^j^  ^  _„.^  g^^;,^^  ^^  ^„,^  f.,i_^    ^  ,_,  ,. 

untned  grouiKL  he  po~""«~i --'■■"-"'' ""•""■"— !■...., _ -L  

can  banlly  be  descri 

which,  takinf;  into  account  the  vast  variety  of  tubjccta 
which  engaged  him,  must  be  regarded  u  little  sb<irt 
of  man-elloiis.  The  private  ch.ruier  oTCanlinal  Mai 
has  been  well  described  as  the  very  ideal  of  a  Christian         '  ,     '.  ... 

scholar.     Eamestlv  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  s^red        MbU  (rtopSp.  hakf'flh,  a  "  scnfr,"  as  of  fl.h,  l*v. 

calling,  be  yet  lov^  literature  for  ita  own  sake  also,  and  «i,9,elc),  spoken  of  as  a  ciiiraw  composed  of  pUtea  o< 
pnijrct  (iir  its  adva 


Hewi 


<i(  Rome  anil  Milui.  >Iis  cl 
liberd.  and.in<leed,munilicent;  and  at  his  death  he  be- 
<|uralbeil  the  proceeds  of  the  rale  of  his  noble  lil>iary  to 
the  |w<>r  of  bis  native  vill^te  of  Schilpario.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memorj-  in  the  church  of 
St.  Anastssia.  fron  which  he  derircl  his  title  as  cardi- 
nal.'' Sec  Mm  ti,  Eb-gia  lU  .1  i^Ai  iliii  ( 1H2N) ;  Rabbe, 
/iiuff.rnir.drt  Cmatmparaini;  Hoefer,.Vnur.Aia9.6'>n- 
iriilf,  xxxii,  RoT  sq.;  EmiHrh  Cybip.  s.  v.;  Wetzer  uiid 
Welte,  ATiroiBi-t^MioB,  vol.  xii,s.v. 

Mola'uaaa  (Mnini'i'oc.Vulg.  omits),  given  Cl  Eklr. 
ix,lfl)in  place  of  tbe  Maasias  {<j.v.)  ufthe  Heb.  text 
(Neh.viii.-). 

Maid  or  Maiden  {pmp.  n^?^.  rmSivtii.  .  .^'i^  as 


«op<,«o..,aFirp..foi 

■  which  the  usual  term  is  n=br ; 

but  nitk  and  nnss, 

See  Uaxuxaid:  Viuq 
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motal  attached  to  a  bodice  like  scales,  so  as  to  be  im-  molested  Maillanl,  though  he  continued  in  hia  formef 

pervious  to  the  swurd  (1  Sam.  xvii,  5).     Another  term,  course  unabated.    If  only  a  moderate  part  of  the  picture 

rendered  "coat  of  mail,'*  is  "P'^'^t::,  shiryon'j  which  sig-  Maillard  has  drawn  of  iiis  contemp(»raries  be  true,  the 

nifies  the  corselet  or  garment  thus  encased  ( 1  Sam.  xvii,  f"**"*^^  ^^  the  15th  centurj-  have  never  had  their  equals 

88).     At  other  times  metallic  rings  were  emploved  in-  »»  ™"™1  corruption.    He  died  near  Toulouse,  according 

stead  of  scales  (see  Kitto,  Pict.  DicL  note  at  1  Sam',  xvii).  *^  »»™«» J""®  1^'  1^2 ;  but  hw  death  must  have  occur- 

See  AiLMOR.  ^^  much  later,  if  it  be  true  that  he  preached  at  Paris  in 

«_.,-—       ...          ,       .     a      .1.,.          .  1508,  as  is  reported.    His  principal  works  are  ^'enwonff 

Mailduft  an  Irish  monk,  who  flourished  about  the  ^^  ^^^^^^  deciamati  Paruiu  in  ecclena  S.JohannU  in 


Athelstan  and  other  kuigs  of  hngUnd,  and  became  the  ,afictis  {IhlS^iivo) -^La Bex^htion de la  tre^-^netue  Pa^ 

alma  mater  of  some  of  the  first  ciiucated  Saxons  m  su^n  des  Xotre-Seiffnevr,  represmfee  par  les  Joints  et  sa^ 

LngUnd  in  either  Church  or  State.     Among  them  was  ^^  ^  ^^.  ^^,  j^  ^,  j,^^^  ^^  „,„,^,  ^^^  ^i^l^  j^  ^ 

Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  who  acknowledgecl    that  ^^^,  ^  ^  „        ^t^  ^  .-UExempUnre  d,  dmf.uim  alttc 

Mailduff  had  thon)ughly  ms  ructed  him  in  LiHn  and  ;„  Confession  flenerale  (Kouen  an<l  Caven,  4to;  Lvons 

(.reek.      Camden  says  that  Aldhelm  was  the  h«t  Sax-  1524  g^^j  :^7raite  enroye  a  phsii ur's  reliffi^vse, 'pour 

on  who  wrote  m  Utin  or  who  made  Latin  verses;  his  ^,  ^^^,.^  ,,  exhorter  hse  bi»i  ffofivemer  (8vo)  Jco^ 

st>;le,  howcv-er,  was  pedantic,  and  full  of  alliterations.  f^^^Uitio  „d  salvUUionem  anfftKcam  (1607).     See  Nice- 

W  illiam  of  Malmesbiirj'  the  fi«t  Saxon  histonan.  re-  ^on,  Mhnoircs,  vol.  xxiii,  s.  v. ;  Le  Bas,  Dict,.EncycUm. 

ceived  his  education  in  this  school,  the  first  one  among  ^  ^,  ^v„„^.,^  ^  ^  .  (jerusev,  Kssai  d'hist.  lifter.;  Hoi 

the  twelve  which  Montalembert  says  the  In^h  monks  f     y^^,^  ^,.      Oenirale,  xxxii,  871  sq. 
establiftheil  in  England  (J/o»iljro/M<' HV^r/,  1864).    The        *       ^„   ^  ,  .  ,,  ,, 

period  fn>m  the  7th  to  the  10th  centur^'  was  a  very  dark  ^  Maillat,  Joseph  Anne  Marik  de  Moyria  de.  a 

one  ill  England.     AlfrcKl  the  Great,  speaking  of  his  own  ^^"*^^  Jesuit  and  missionary,  was  bom  in  1679,  at  the 

times  (.\.U.  870),  said,  "There  were  few  churchmen  on  ^n^^tral  castle  near  N ant ua.     He  entered  the  order 

this  side  of  the  number  who  could  understand  their  q"»^e young.     In  1.01  he  was  appointed  to  take  apart 

davly  praver  hi  English,  or  who  could  translate  a  let-  "^  ^^«  'f'''^*""  *''/^*"^  and  embarked  m  l.tUJ  for  Ma- 

ter'  in  Latin"  {T,.r„er^s  nisfon,  of  (he  Anglo-Saxons,  Vf";  and  thence  for  China.     He  quickly  mastered  the 

book  V).     And  William  of  Milmesbun-  said  "that,  a  ^!""^*f  hinguage,  and  as  rcaddy  famihanzed  himstlf 

few  vcaw  before  the  Norman  invasion,  a 'clergvman  who  ^"**  **»®  institutions  of  Chma,  so  that  he  became  of 

undmtoo<!  grammar  was  considered  a  prodi^"  (•W'i).  fT*^  ^^rvice  to  the  Celestial  empire.    In  1*08  a  map  of 

During  this  dark  |)eriod,  a  large  number  of  Irish  schol-  ^^""^  *"^  f^^^J*.^  ^"  prepared  for  the  Chinese  gov- 

ars,  impelled  bv  a  devotion  t4>  literature,  or.  as  some  say,  *^";™^"*  under  his  siipenntendence,  and  he  secured  not 

driven  out  bv'the  Danes,  went  over  to  England  and  es-  ^^^^  approval  for  his  ser%-ices,  but  was  actually  uivittA 

tablished  a  ^t  many  schools,  and,  among  others,  that  f *!  ^*^«  ?«^*^«  »t  «>«»«,     He  died  June  28, 1748.  at  Pe- 

also  of  Glastonburv.     It  was  often  called  "(;iaston.  *'»"•     His  studies  were  mainly  m  the  history  and  arch- 

burv  of  St.  Patrick"  merelv  because  the  disciples  of  thai  '^'^''^  ^'S  C*;*"*'/"*^  .*^"  works  are  of  the  Kame  depart- 

saiiit  had  foiindetl  it  and  for  a  long  time  susUiiied  it.  "'*^"^-     ^^  Hoefer,  ^ouv.£toff,Gen€raIe,  xxxii,877. 
In  this  school  were  etlucated  many  of  the  most  distin-       Maill6  de  Breze,  Simom  de,  a  French  prelate,  wii 

guished  English  divines,  scholars,  and  statesmen  of  that  *>""»  in  1515;  became  a  religions  of  the  order  of  Ci- 

pcrioiL    The  noted  and  eccentric  Dunstan  was  educated  teaux,  was  made  abljot  of  Loroux,  tlien  bishop  of  W- 

in  it.    William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  hia  life,  saj-s,  viers,  and  in  1554  archbishop  of  Tours.    He  was  a  raein- 

"Under  the  discipline  of  these  Hibernians,  he  [Dun-  ber  of  the  Oumcil  of  Trent,  and  took  decided  grouiid 

Stan]  partook  of  the  very  marrow  of  scriptural  learning,  against  the  Keformers,  who  had  given  him  no  little 

as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  antroii-  tnmble  in  his  archirpiscopal  dominions.    He  was  at  one 

omy,  and  music."    Mailduff  wrote,  according  to  Bale,i><;  time  obliged  to  quit  his  see,  in  all  probability  because 

Pa'schfEObserrottonibus,Beffulus  Artium  Dirersarum^be-  ^^^  Calvmista  had  made  a  strong  case  of  immorality 

sides  hymn^  dialogues,  and  epistles.    He  died  A.I).  675,  against  him.     He  died  Jan.  11, 1597.     He  published  a 

and  was  interred  in  his  own  monastery.     See  lUustri-  I-atin  translation  of  several  homilies  of  Sl  Bai^il  (Pari!«. 

o»M  3/fn  of  Ireland,  i,137;  Moore's  History  of  Inland;  lf>58,  4to),  and  IHscours  au  peuple  de,  Ttntraine  (ilrid. 

Pit^f.  Hist,  of  England,  i,  277  sq.     (D.  D.)  1 574, 16ino).— Hoefer,  A  owr.  Biog,  Ghiirale,  xxxii,  87«L 

Maillard,  0!.i>nER,  a  celebrated  French  pulpit  ora-       Maim.     See  Abei^maim  ;  Miskephoth-maix. 
tor,  was  bom  in  Bretagne  in  the  15th  century.     His       Maimbourg,  Louis,  a  celebrated  French  eccle»- 
early  histor>'^  is  somewhat  obscure.     He  became  a  doc-  astic  and  defender  of  (vallican  liberty,  was  bom  at  Naocv 
tor  of  the  Sorbonnc,  professor  of  theology  in  the  order  in  1620;  entered  the  "  Society  of  Jesus**  in  1636;  was  by 
of  the  "  Minor  brethren,"  and  court  pn*acher  to  I»uis  them  sent  to  Home  to  study  theolog^^';  was,  on  hb  rrtuni 
XI  and  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.     In  1501  he  was  in-  to  France,  for  six  years  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Col- 
trusted  by  the  papal  legate  with  the  reform  of  the  Paris  lege  of  Kouen ;  then  began  preaching,  and  toon  attained 
convents  of  the  order  of  "Gray  Friars,"  and  he  dis-  great  eminence.     Having, however, in  his  7'r«MV^//irf'*" 
charged  this  task  so  enprgetically  and  independently  rique  de  t Eylise  de  Rome  (Paris,  1085;  new  ed.. XerrtS, 
that  he  incurred  the  di:*pleasnrc  of  the  "Gray  Friars."  1831 )  come  out  boldly  in  favor  of  the  lil)erty  of  the(i«l- 
Hia  reputation,  however,  rests  mainly  on  the  wonderful  lican  Church,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Orderof  the  Jtf- 
power  of  oratory  and  independents  of  thought  he  dis-  nits.    The  king  took  sides  with  Maimbourg  andiii<ifD>' 
played  in  his  pulpit  utterances.     In  many  respects  he  nified  him  by  a  pension.    He  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  t>t« 
mav  !k»  likened  to  Bossuet,  but  in  one  he  even  ex-  Victor,  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  the  hist orvtifscliisn*''^ 
celled  hitn — in  dealing  out  truth,  in  criticising  the  faults  England.and  died  Aug.  13, 1686.   He  had  entirely  di^f^^^n- 
and  failings  of  his  hearers.     It  is  related  of  him  that  nected  himself  from  the  Jesuits,  and  did  not  spare  tbem 
his  royal  master,  Louis  XI,  having  one  day  been  sub-  much  in  his  writings;  yet  in  \m Histoirt  dm  Calri»^ 


jocted  bv  him  to  unusual  severitv,  sent  word  that  if 
Olivier  Maillard  would  suffer  himself  to  speak  thus  se- 
veri'lv  a  second  time,  he  should  do  it  at  the  lose  of  his 


(Paris,  1682,  i\u\  dedicated  to  the  king,  one  can  rpt<*ily 
distinguish  the  influence  of  his  former  asMciations  vbHt 
he  called  Calvinism  ^  the  most  rabid  and  dangcroitf  "' 


life.  But  Olivier  was  ready  to  retum  a  prompt  reply  I  all  the  enemies  France  ever  had  to  contend  agti"^* 
even  to  the  royal  messenger.  "  Tell  the  king  that  I  will  |  Bossuet's  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Robb" 
thus  only  arrive  sooner  in  Paradise,  and  make  the  way  for  I  Catholic  Church  [see  BossinsT]  Maimbourg  proiioiiiX**| 
the  king  so  much  the  harder."    Louia  XI  never  again  j  against.    (Compare  Schrockb,  Kirchmgesdi,  <.  ^  ^J' 
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vii,  280  sq.;  Smith's  Ilagenbach,  ffift,  of  Doctrinety  ii, 
200  [15J.)  As  a  historian  Mairabourg  Is  inaccurate  and 
untrustwurthy,  receiving  all  the  calumnies  of  the  Jesuits 
against  Pn)tesUutism  as  facts,  and  giving  them  as  such. 
The  ephemeral  success  of  his  works  is  to  lie  attributed 
only  to  a  pleasing  and  ornate  style  and  to  their  romantic 
garb,  ilis  first  collection  of  sermons  is  uninteresting 
and  iiisipitl,  and  his  controversial  works  have  long  been 
f  irgiitten.  His  historical  works,  consisting  of  Uistoire 
tie  r.  { rianisme  (^16«2, 2  vols.  4to) ;  l>t»  IconocUtites  (1674- 
1(579, 4to) ;  Du  Schisme  des  Hrecs  (1677, 4t4») ;  Iks  Croi- 
8it/ie«  (1675,2  vols.4to);  De  la  Decttdence  de  VEmpirtf^ 
drpuLi  Charlemaffne  (1679,  4to);  Du  Gr<utd  Svhurne  de 
VOcciilent  (1677, 4to);  Dn  LnthfranMme  (1680.  4to,  and  2 
vols. 8vo) ;  Da  Ccdriniiine ( I i^i, 4t<» )\  Df  Ui  Ligne ( 1 6«3, 
4ti>;  1684,  2  voK  Timo);  Du  PontijiciU  de  UK  Gre^nre 
le.  Grand  (1686,  4to):  Du  Ponlificat  de  Si,  I  Aim  (1687, 
4to) — the  two  latter  of  which  are  considered  the  best — 
have  been  ctillected  and  published  in  14  vols.  4to  (Paris, 
1686).  See  Herzog,  Heid-EncykL  s.  v.;  Dupin,  /JiUioth, 
Acr/«. 8. v.;  Hoefer,  .Vowp.  liioff. GeiUrale^  xxxii,  891  sq. ; 
Wetzer  und  Wclte,  Kirchen-Ijexikon,  vi,  7bS  sq. ;  Bayle, 
JJist.  Diet.  8.  V. 

Maimbourg,  Theodore,  a  relative  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Louis  Mairabourg  (([.  v.),  flourished  about 
the  raiddle  of  the  17th  cent^iry.  He  erabraced  the  Re- 
formed doctrine,  and  in  1659  published  a  letter  addressed 
to  lx)ui3  justifying  his  course.  In  1661  he  returned  to 
the  Romish  Church,  and  subset juently  left  it  agiun.  He 
then  retired  to  England,  and  died  at  London  in  1693. — 
Herzog,  Heal-EncykL  viii,  390. 

Maimon,  iSoi^Mox,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  philosopher, 
one  of  the  ablest  expoumiers  of  the  Kantian  schooCwas 
lx»rn  in  Lithuania  in  1753.  He  was  of  very  humble  pir- 
ent3gi.\  and  in  his  youth  was  contined  in  his  educational 
advantages  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Yet  his  talent  for 
speculation  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early  age,  when 
still  contined  to  the  expounding  of  Talmudic  lore.  In  his 
verv  vouth,  Moses  M.iimoniibs's  Moreh  Xebuchim  fell 
intfi  his  hands ;  but  while  to  M(»ses  Mendelssohn  it  be- 
came the  guiile  to  truth,  it  became  to  Maimon  a  guide 
to  a  labyrinth  of  speculation  fn)m  which  no  open-sesame 
gave  him  an  outlet  until,  in  advanced  life,  he  fell  in  with 
the  writings  of  Kant,  to  become  one  of  his  most  ardent 
Btu.lents  and  ablest  exi>onnders.  In  the  despair  which 
the  Moreh  Sebachitn  prepared  for  him,  he  turned  to  the 
C.ibala  for  relief,  determined  to  become  a  Jewish  Faust. 
Plagueil  by  the  disadvantages  of  Russo-^Iewish  society, 
he  finally  quitted  his  native  land  and  went  to  irermany 
to  study  medicine  and  thus  gain  a  livelih(HHL  He  was 
25  years  old  when  he  arrived  at  Konig-^bcrg,  in  West 
Prussia.  His  condition  in  this,  the  old  capital  of  Prus- 
aia,  the  seat  of  a  university  at  that  time  in  the  very  ze- 
nith of  her  glory,  was  much  like  that  of  a  man  who,  after 
having  suffered  starvation  for  days,  is  suddenly  placed 
mt  a  table  filled  with  the  daintiest  food.  Partaking  too 
greedily  of  the  food  set  before  him,  he  l>ecame  a  great 
sufferer  mentally — i.  e.  he  was  lost  in  wild  speculation. 
In  1779  he  went  to  Herlin,  and  became  an  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  the  (rerman  Jewish  savant,  Moses  Mendelssohn. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  years  had  l>een  passed  in  a 
r«)ving  life  that  he  finally,  in  1788,  on  his  return  to  Ber- 
lin, gave  himself  to  the  study  of  Kantian  philosophy,  was 
recommended  to  Kant,  and  soon  made  a  great  name  for 
himself.  Both  Schiller  and  (voethe,  it  is  said,  sought  his 
society;  the  latter,  we  are  told, desire<i  Maimon  to  take 
up  his  residence  near  his  sitle  {Afttimonimm,  p.  197; 
Vanihagen's  Nachiis*^  Hri-fwtchsfl  zwinchen  Rnhel  u. 
David  Veit,  i,  243  si^^  2  47  et  al. ;  ii,  23).  In  his  Ust  years 
count  Kalkreuth  gave  Maimon  a  home  on  one  of  his  es- 
tates in  Silesia.  He  died  in  1800.  From  an  admirer 
of  Kant,  Maimon  finally  changed  to  a  decided  opponent, 
and,  to  make  good  his  claims,  presented  the  world  with 
a  new  system  of  philosophy,  which  was  written  in  the 
interests  of  scepticism.  According  to  Maimon,  there  is 
no  knowledge  strictly  ol^(H:tivc  except  pure  mathemat- 


ics, and  aU  empirical  knowledge  is  only  an  illusion.  He 
traces  all  the  forms  of  thought,  categories,  and  judg- 
ments to  a  general  and  unique  principle,  that  of  deter- 
minability,  of  reality,  of  substance;  but  he  cont<fnds 
that  we  have  no  right  t4>  suppose  that  our  thought  has 
for  its  object  a  thuig  without  ourselves,  existing  inde- 
pendently of  the  thought,  which  determines  it.  *'  He 
ailmits,  with  Kant,*"  says  Wilson  {//ist,  of  German  Phi- 
hsophjfy  ii,  186),  **that  there  arc  conceptions  and  princi- 
ples a  priori,  a  pure  knowledge  which  applies  itscrlf  t4» 
an  object  of  thought  in  general,  and  to  objects  of  knowl- 
edge ({ priori ;  but  he  denies  that  this  very  pure  knowl- 
edge absolutely  applies  itself  to  ex[)erience.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  Kritik  admits  this  application  as  a  fai't 
of  ctHiscience.  This  fact,  acconling  to  Maimon,  is  sim- 
ply an  illusion,  and  he  declares  that  the  categories  arc 
destined  only  to  apply  to  objects  of  pure  mathemat- 
ics. Maimon^s  objections  were  not  without  influence 
on  the  ulterior  development  of  general  philosophy,  and 
Ficlite  paid  much  regard  to  them;  but  the  grt^at  ob- 
jection, the  one  whitrh  bears  upon  the  application  of 
category'  to  reality,  Fichte  destniyed  in  one  word  when 
he  said  that  the  right  of  this  application  cannot  be  de- 
ducted until  it  is  absolute'*  (compare  Uebcrweg,  //tK- 
tory  of  PhUo^tphy,  voL  ii).  Among  his  best  works  are, 
besides  his  numerous  essays  and  treatises  on  various 
philoso[)hical  themes  in  the  "  Berliner  Monatsschrifl** 
and  the  "  Magazin''  from  1789  to  1800,  in  themselves  a 
small  library,  and  bcsidirs  ten  b«K>ks  on  all  departments 
of  philosopiiy,  published  between  1790  and  1797,  the 
Gilbath  ha-Moreh^  a  Hebrew  commentary  and  a  remark- 
able introduction  to  the  three  volumes  of  Maimonides's 
Moreh  Xei>uchim  (Berlin,  1791),  in  which  he  pn>ved  him- 
self master  of  the  philosophical  field ;  also  Vermch  uber 
die  Trawtcendentalphilotophie  (Berlin,  1790,  8vo) ;  Ver- 
such  einer  neuen  Logik,  oder  Theorie  des  DenkenSj  etc 
(Iferlin,  1794,  8vo);  and  Kritischf:  Unterauchuntfen  Uber 
tlen  meruchlivken  Geist  (1797),  and  a  memoir  of  his  own 
life  entitled  "  LebeMge»rhichte*'  (2  vols.  1792-93).  See 
W»)lf,  ** Rhapsodien  zur  Characteristik  aS,  Mainums^ 
(1813) ;  (iriltz,  Getrh,  d,  Juderij  xi,  142  sq.  (Leipzig,  1870, 
8vo);  Tennemtmnt  Afanual of  Pkilo8ophyyp.4li  »i\.;  Hoe- 
fer, Xouv.  Bio*f,  Genirale,  vol,  xxxii,  s.  v.;  Dr.  Wise  in 
the  Israelite  (Cincinnati,  Ohio),  Jan.  1871.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Maimonides  (t  e.  ton  of  Maimon),  Moses,  also 
called  by  the  Jews  Ramham,  from  the  initial  letters 
C3*'an  =•,-12^13  P  nujia  S, /?.  J/o#m  6.-J/r/*/»wn,  and 
by  the  Arabians  A  bu  A  mram  Mu»a  b.'Maimun  Obeid 
A  Uah,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Jews  since  the  exile 
— the  great  luminary',  the  glorj'  of  Israel,  th<;  second  Mo- 
ses, the  reformer  of  .Fudaism,  as  he  is  called,  was  bom 
at  Oirdova,  March  30, 1135.  As  a  youth,  he  receive*! 
his  instruction  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  the  Talmud,  and 
Jewish  literature  fnim  his  father,  R.  Maimon,  who  held 
the  dignity  of  jurlge  of  the  Jews,  as  also  his  fon*fathers 
had  hel«l  it  for  some  centuries  previous,  and  was  himself 
renowned  as  a  scholar ^and  author  of  a  commentary  on 
Esther,  a  w^ork  on  the  laws  of  the  Jewish  prayers  and  fes- 
tivals, a  commentarv  on  the  Talmud,  etc.,  etc.  But  for 
instruction  in  the  Arabic,  then  the  predominant  lan- 
guage of  Spain,  as  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohamraeilans,  and  mathematics,  and  astronomy,  Moses 
was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  renowned  Arabian 
(thilosophers  AvemK»s  and  Ibn-Thofeil  (compare  Jost, 
Gesrh.  d.  IsrneWen,  vi,  168).  Spain,  in  which  the  Jews 
hatl  found  an  early  home  (some  say  as  early  as  the  days 
ofSoli)m«in;  c<»mpare  Rule,  ATarai/p^,  p.  146  w\,;  I^indo, 
I/isf.  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portur/af,  p.  1  sq.;  Da  CJos- 
ta,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  21 1 ),  is  by  Milman  (History 
of  the  Jews,  iii,  155)  spoken  of  as  the  country  in  which 
**  the  golden  age  of  the  Jews  shone  with  the  brightest 
and  m«»st  enduring  splendor."  In  the  early  days  of 
(.^/hristianity  we  find  the  Jew  alluded  to  by  Church  coun- 
cils [see  Ki.viKA],and  legislation  enacted  in  his  l)ehalf; 
but,  to  the  shame  of  Cbrisririnity  be  it  said,  the  Jew  en- 
joyed his  greatest  privile;^  in  the  Ibcriau  pcniiiaula 
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under  Mussulnian  rule,  and  **  from  the  conquest  by  the 
Moors  till  towards  the  end  of  the  10th  centur}',  when, 
while  Christian  Europe  lay  in  darkness,  Mohammeilan 
Cordova  might  be  considered  the  centre  of  civilization, 
of  arts,  and  of  letters, ....  the  Jews,  under  the  enjoy- 
ments of  equal  rights  and  privileges,  rivalled  their  mas- 
ters, or,  rather,  their  compatriots,  in  their  advancement 
to  wealth,  splendor,  and  cultivation"  (M  ilman).  In  Spain 
alone,  and  only  under  Mussulman  reign,  the  Jews  in  the 
Middle  Ages  enjoyed  religious  liberty  and  the  privi- 
lege of  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  it  was  in  Spain  alone 
that  the  Jews,  since  their  Babylonian  exile,  developed  a 
nobility  which  to  this  day  is  considered  the  aristocracy 
of  the  dispersed  people  of  Israel  (compare  Da  Costa,  h- 
rael  and  the  GetifileSt  p.  204).  Neetl  we  wonder  that  un- 
der such  very  favorable  conditions,  which  became  en- 
dangered only  now  and  then,  the  Spanish  Jews  developed 
a  very  active  spiritual  life,  and  a  desire  for  culture  and 
science  which  produce<i  noteworthy  fruits?  "  The  Jews 
in  the  Arabic  provinces,"  says  Da  Costa  (p.  228),  in  si)eak- 
ing  of  the  Saracen  rule  in  Spain,**  were  rarely  bankers, 
but  merchants,  trading  on  a  large  scale  to  different  parts 
of  the  East,  They  acted  as  treasurers  to  the  califs,  but 
more  frequently  as  physicians,  philosoftliers,  poets,  the- 
ologians— in  a  word,  as  Mrans  and  men  of  letters."  Es- 
pecially worthy  to  l>c  called  the  golden  age  of  Spanish 
Judaism  was  the  age  that  gave  birth  to  Moses  Maimon- 
ides.  While  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  lived  under 
less  favorable  circumstances  in  France  and  Germany, 
were  disinclined  to  all  scientilic  endeavors,  and  all  their 
spiritual  activity  became  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the 
Talmud,  the  Spanish  Jews  vied  in  all  sciences — in  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  astninomy,  medicine,  and  in  po- 
etr}%  with  the  flower  of  the  Arabian  genius.  Formerly 
the  Jews  of  the  Iberian  i>eninsula  had  derived  their 
learning  of  the  Biblical  writings  and  their  commentators 
from  the  famous  schools  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  whither 
the  young  were  sent  for  theological  instruction;  but 
when,  by  sheer  accident,  a  noted  Eastern  rabbi  of  the 
10th  century  found  a  home  in  these  Western  coasts  (see 
Kabbi  Moses, "  clad  in  sackcloth :"  compare  M ilman,  iii, 
156,  and  other  histories  of  the  Jews),  and  "  the  light  of 
learning,  which,  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  iron  age  of 
Judaism  in  liabylonia,  by  the  extinction  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  prince  of  the  captivity,  the  dispersion  of  the 
illustrious  teachers,  and  the  final  closing  of  the  great 
schools,  seemed  to  have  set  furcvcr.  it  suddenly  rose  again 
in  the  West  in  renewe<l  and  undismayed  splendor.'*  From 
this  time  (A.D.  990)  the  schools  of  the  Spanish  Kab- 
banim  (at  Cordova,  Toletlo.  Barcelona,  and  Granada)  not 
only  became  the  centre  of  Jewish  civilization  and  learn- 
ing, but  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Arabian  philosophers  in 
their  endeavor  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  learning  during 
the  deep  darkness  of  the  Midille  Ages,  and  the  Jews  be- 
came the  o>mmunicators  of  Arabian  philosophy  to  the 
Christian  world,  or,  as  Tcnnemann  {Manual  of  Phiimo- 
phy,  transl.  by  Morell,  p.  231 )  has  it,  *•  the  interpreters  be- 
tween the  Saracens  and  t  he  Western  nations."  It  was  at 
such  a  time — when  the  heaven  of  Spanish  Judaism  was 
resplendent  with  stars  of  its  greatest  magnitude — S^Jo- 
mon  Ibn-Gebir»l  (1021-1070),  Johudah  Halevi  (1086- 
1142),  Aben- Ezra  (1092-1107),  David  Kimchi  (lltW- 
1240),  a  galaxy  of  great  and  learned  men  of  which  any 
nation  might  well  be  proud— that  M<.»8es  Maimonides 
lived,  wrote,  and  flourished  as  the  brightest  ornament  of 
them  alL 

As  we  noticed  above,  Moses  was  bom  in  1135.  The 
A  Inwravides — i.  e.  men  devoted  to  the  service  of  GckI — 
who  were  then  the  masters  of  Mohammedan  Spain  [see 
Mohammedans],  like  the  Ommiades,  were  tolerant  and 
kind  to  the  Jews.  But  just  at  this  time  the  power  of 
the  Almoravidcs  was  fast  declining,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  r2th  century  the  Almohades,  a  fanatical  Moham- 
medan sect  [see  Ibn-Tumart],  landing  in  Southern 
Spain,  soon  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  superseded  the 
Almoravides  altogether.  With  the  accession  of  these 
Almohades  to  power  in  Southern  Spain  begins  a  new 


chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  On  the  Seine,  on 
the  Khine,  on  the  Danube,  and  in  the  steppes  of  Africa 
and  Southern  Spain,  **  as  if  by  previous  arrangement,  a 
bloody  chase  was  now  inaugurated,  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, against  the  Hebrew  tribe  both  by  Mohamme- 
dans and  Christians,  quite  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
whatever  of  the  good  and  Godlike  had  found  a  place  in 
their  confession  had  been  derived  from  the  teachings  of 
this  ver}'  tribe.  Hitherto  persecutions  of  the  Jew  had 
been  only  occasional;  with  the  year  1146  Ihey  begin  to 
be  more  frequent,  usual,  consequent,  and  severe,  as  if  to 
make  the  period  in  which  the  light  of  intelligence  be- 
gan to  dawn  among  men  surpass  in  inhumanity  the 
days  of  dark  barbarism"  (Griltz,  vi,  175).  In  that  part 
of  Spain  controlled  by  the  Almohades  no  other  religion 
than  that  of  the  Crescent  was  to  be  tolerated,  and  Jew 
and  Christian  alike  were  obliged  either  to  abjure  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  or  to  quit  the  country  within  a 
month.  To  remain  and  yet  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  was  to  incur  the 
penalty  of  death.  Maimonides's  family,  like  many  oth- 
ers to  whom  emigration  was  well-nigh  imiKMtdble,  em- 
braced the  Mohammedan  faith,  or  rather,  for  the  time 
being,  renounced  the  public  profession  of  Judaism,  all  the 
while,  however,  remaining  faithful  to  it  in  secret,  and 
keeping  up  a  close  communication  with  their  co-relig- 
ionists abroad  (compare  C^armoly,  .4  nnaleny  1839,  p.  395 
sq.;  Munk,  Archive*  Israilite»f  1851,  p.  319  sq.).  For 
more  than  sixteen  years  Maimonides  thus  lived,  to- 
gether with  his  family,  under  the  assumed  character  of 
Blohammedans;  but  when  the  death  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  brought  no  change  in  the  system  of  religious 
intolerance,  they,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewidi 
community,  resolved  to  emigrate  and  travel  about^  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  *^  by  land  and  by  sea,"  without  finding  t 
resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  Their  first  land- 
ing-place was  Acco,  in  Palesrine ;  from  thence  they  went 
via  Jenisalem  to  Cairo;  then  to  IIebn>n,  and  next  into 
£gyi)t,  stopping  first  a  short  time  at  Alexandria,  but  final- 
ly settling  at  Fostnt  (compare  Isratlii.Annalmj  1840,  p. 
45  sq.).  On  their  journey  Maimonides  had  lost  his  ft- 
ther  (at  Cairo),  and,  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  his  father's 
household,  he  engaged  with  his  younger  brother  in  the 
jewelry  trade;  the  care  of  the  business  mainly  falling 
to  David,  while  Moses  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  lit- 
erary pursuits  and  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he 
afterwards  practiced,  and  in  which  profession  he  attained 
to  great  eminence. 

lA/e  and  Lahon. — During  his  boyhood,  Mcwes  Mai- 
moniiles  is  said  to  have  manifested  anything  but  a  prom- 
ise of  those  great  abilities  which  were  unfolded  in  his 
manhood.    He  was  indolent,  and  so  disinclined  to  studv 
that  his  father  sent  him,  at  a  very  early  age.  from  his 
paternal  ro<»f.    During  his  absence  from  home,  however, 
an  earnest  desire  for  knowledge  was  manifested  by  him, 
and,  by  study  and  intercourse  with  learned  co-religioni$t8 
and  Arabians,  he  acquired  a  great  treasure  of  knowledge 
in  tlie  different  provinces  of  science,  which  his  clear, 
penetrating,  and  methodical  mind  mastered  with  a  nax- 
vellous  power.    An  elegant  oration,  delivered  by  him  it 
fourteen,  reconciled  father  and  son.    Acquainted  with  ill 
the  writings  of  ancient  philosophers,  he  became  the  vm^ 
eminent  of  his  age.     He  was  an  able  mathematician 
and  metaphysician.    When  only  23  years  old  (1158),  he 
proved  the  possession  of  extraordinary'  powers  of  comprt- 
hcusion  and  elucidation  in  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  calen- 
dar, based  on  astronomical  principles  (■i''.ayn  ^^3rn), 
which  he  composed  for  a  friend.    In  the  same  year  also? 
whilst  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  and  deprived 
of  the  aid  of  a  library,  he  yet  began  his  stupendous  dm- 
mentary  on  the  Mishna  (PT^aiDian  li:i**'fc).     At  this 
time  also  (about  1160)  he  composed  the  Letter  on  R^Ug- 
ious  Persecution  (TTaiOfl  n'^aX),or  A  Treatise  on  Ghn- 
/yingGod(p^n  on'^p  1CKB)— Le.  by  suffering  ml^ 
t}Tdom — a  moat  ingeniona  plea  fat  those  who  have  aot 
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the  courage  to  lay  down  life  for  their  religion,  and  who,  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  was  regarded  as  a  new  Bible 
having  outwardly  renounced  their  faith,  continue  secret-  or  Talmud.  A  detailed  account  of  its  contents  is  given 
ly  to  practice  it — which  was  provoked  by  the  attack  of  by  Wolf,  Bibiiotheca  Heb,  i,  840  sq.  Most  of  the  young 
a  zealous  co-religionist  against  Moses's  public  profession  Israelites  of  his  days  were  spending  their  best  time  in 
of  Mohammedanism  and  private  devotion  to  Judaism,  acquiring  a  mediocre  knowledge  of  the  sixty  books  of 
(It  was  published  by  (ieiger.  Moms  ben-Maimon,  part  i  the  Talmud,  to  the  neglect  and  exclusion  of  all  secular 
[BresL  1830 J.)  The  sudden  loss  of  his  brother  David  science  and  philosophy.  To  obviate  this,  Maimonides 
and  of  their  possessions  threw  upon  Moses  the  responsi-  wrote  these  systematical  works,  comprising  the  main 
bihty  of  providing  alone  for  his  own,  his  father's,  and  his  contents  of  the  whole  Talmud.  "  If  the  Talmud,**  says 
brother's  family.  Without  means  to  continue  in  mer-  Griitz  (vi,  839),'*  may  be  likened  to  a  Diedalic  structure, 
cantile  life,  he  now  entered  the  medical  profession ;  at  in  which  one  can  scarcely  find  his  way  even  with  the  aid 
the  same  time  he  also  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy,  of  an  Ariadne  thread,  Maimouides  has  transformed  it 
But  his  mind  was  mainly  upon  the  work  in  which  he  into  a  well-regulated  edifice,  with  side-wings,  halla, 
had  engaged  years  ago.  Neither  misfortune,  nor  bod-  apartments,  chambers,  and  closets,  in  which  the  stranger, 
ily  infirmities,  nor  even  misinterpretation,  could  turn  led  by  the  fitting  superscriptions  and  numbers,  may  make 
Moses  Maimonidcs  from  the  goal  he  was  striving  to  his  way  without  a  guide,  and  gain  a  view  of  all  the  con- 
reach.  He  had  assigned  to  himself  the  task  of  harmo-  tents  of  the  Talmud.  .  .  .  One  might  almost  say  that 
nizing  religion  with  science,  Judaism  with  philosophy ;  Maimonides  created  a  new  Talmud.  It  is  true  these  are 
to  exhibit  Judaism  in  such  a  light  that  it  might  be-  the  old  elements;  we  know  their  origin,  their  rise,  their 
come  not  only  endeared  to  its  thinking  adherents,  but  original  connection ;  but  in  his  hands  it  looks  like  an- 
that  it  might  claim  the  respect  also  of  other  religionists,  other  work ;  the  mist  is  removed ;  the  disfiguring  ad- 
and  even  of  philosophers;  and  though  the  wants  of  so  dendadone  away  with;  it  appears  remoulded, smoother, 
many  dependent  upon  him  obliged  him  to  labor  assidu-  fresher,  and  newer.  The  Mishna,  the  foundation-struct- 
ously  as  a  physician,  he  yet  found  time  for  the  comple-  ure  of  the  Talmud,  opens  by  propounding  the  question 
tion  of  his  commentary  on  the  Mishna,  and,  in  1168,  on  the  law:  *At  what  time  of  the  night  b  the  chapter 
tinally  brought  it  before  the  public  under  the  title  The  Shema  to  be  read?' and  closes  with  the  discussion,  when 
Book  of  Light  (Arabic  axiobx  3Xn3,  Hebrew  '^DO  this  or  that  thing  becomes  levitically  uncleaiu  Maimoni- 
-n  X^n).  This  remarkable  production,  which  he  wrote  ^^  ^"  ^**«  **^^«'  ^*"<*'  ***"» «»?«"« *»»  Talmudical  codex : 
in  Arabic  (for  editions,  see  below),is  designed  to  simplify  !  T^e  foundation  of  foundations,  and  the  pilUr  of  wisdom, 

the  study  of  the  exposition  of  the  I^w  or  Pentateuch,  ^,^J"T  ?^'  ?^""^  "^f  *    "  i!^'?^  .wi^^  "^^ 

handed  down  bv  tradition,  rendered  exceedingly  difli^  ?^  .«^**?^  l^'"^  "»^  existence,  aiid  that  aU  thu^  ex- 

cult  by  the  Bu,,;r.commentaries  and  discussions  which  T^^  m  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  whatever  is  between 

had  accumuhited  thereon  since  the  close  of  the  Mishna  ^»»7' ««^  ""»y  ^rough  the  medium  of  this  first  Being/ 

^    ..X,    A         r^r  •        •  I         f*  •  J   1 1  1  *nd  closes  With  the  words, 'The  earth  will  one  day  be 

to  the  davs  of  Maimonides.     It  is  preceded  bv  a  general  j     -.u  i        i  j  .i  »  j  •   u  "^ 

1  u      *  *  •  ..-^  I     *•  _v  u  u     !•         '  *u  covered  with  knowledge  as  the  ocean  s  sToimd  is  by  wa- 

elaborate  introduction,  m  which  he  discourses  on  the  *     »    rru       u  i  i  •  .  j  u  i*      "^ 

,         u  u         •*       1  *•      V    ^    ..u  ter.     The  whole  work  IS  permeated  by  a  peculiar  savor: 

true  nature  of  prophecy,  shows  its  relationship  to  the  .^.       ,.      ,.        >  -^    ^  x         •   •  i     ^    /. 

,  ^.     •  *^  »i    r  •».-.<:     -.-1  It  breathes  the  spint  of  complete  wisdom,  cool  reflection, 

law  given  on  hmai,  treats  of  the  figurative  language  oc-        ,  ,  ,"        ■.#■•.  .  .    ,      mi 

currinK  in  the  Peit«teueh  .nd  the  P^o,,het^  ctT   In  '"\^^\  TT^^-l     *'""''""'«?;  ~  f  Tt  'S.'?  ^'^ 

the  «pL:ial  introduction  to  the  Traa  Sanhedrim  he,  for  ™"'''^"^  phd«K.,.hy  and  metaph}-«.c.zed  the  Talmud, 

the  first  time,  defined  and  formaUy  laid  down  the  Jew-  "f. ''."  "''"'""^  phUoeophy  w.thin  the  prmncta  of  the 

i.h  creed  (se^  our  article  Jui>Aisi,  in  voL  iv,  p.  1057).  ™'W°>»  =•'<»«."'<» 'here  conceded  her  a  c.t«en.h.p  of 

In  consequence  of  thU  work-which  ha.  now  for  moi4  *^'"f">'  ^"''l*  '^  ""'*='»•,  .  ^^Tf ••  V^^^Y  had, 

than  500  years  been  deemed  m  essential  a  part  of  the  ^^'""^  "'  ^"  d«y.  bec-.cultivated  by  Jewuh  thmkers 

Talmud  iielf  that  no  edilion  of  the  latter  is  considered  ^"t"  ^T ^^ '^j^", ^^^  f  "^"^I"  ^J""^ 

complete  without  it-Maimonides  graduaUv  became  the  P" '*t  ^\T   T^fr      J?""^   Tu  ''iV'T"  *" 

Kreai  oracle  in  all  matten.  of  religion.    He 'was  appealed  ji^'^"',^-'*'"'"' i'**  Chavi-o]   she  had  always 

to  (in  1175)  by  the  Jews  from  different  parts  of  the  world  ***"  ««««'*?."  ""Pf'J'"*  "•"*'|^f  «f  *«  ^'^"'^  <=«?'P 

for  his  opinion  on  difficulties  connected  with  the  law,  and  ""  '  "^'h^K  "hich  had  nothmg  iii  common  with 

in  1177  was  called  to  the  rabbUhip  of  Raheia.  practical  Judaism  as  exerciMd  dady  and  hourly.    Mai- 

—^       .  ...  .      .  roonides,  however,  introduced  her  into  the  very  holiest  of 

Though  constantly  beset  by  crowds  who  came  to  con-  Ju^uis^,  and,  so  to  speak,  gave  Aristotle  a  place  by  the 
suit  him  on  all  questions,  philosophical,  medical,  and  «i,,e  of  the  sages  of  the  Talmud."  -The  master-mind 
religious,  yet,  by  mtruding  on  the  night  for  his  pro-  ^f  Maimonides  onlv,"  savs  Dr.  Wise  (hraelitf,  Dec  1. 
nmnderstud^ies,  he  was  able  after  te^^^^^  J»71),  "could  acc^implish  such  a  gigantic  task,  and 
bor  (11/0-80),  to  complete  (Nov.  7, 1180)  another  work,  codifv  that  immense  mass  of  laws  and  customs  a^  s>-». 
of  even  greater  magnitude  than  the  foregoing,  which  tematically  and  linguistically  exact  as  he  did.  Nbbfiiy 
he  called  Deuteronomy,  Second  Law  (Hlln  nao^),  or  before  or  even  after  him  has  been  able  to  do  it  so  well 
Jad  Hachezaka  =  The  Mighty  Hand  (npTHn  1'',  in  al-  ■"<*  completely  as  he  has  done  it.  He  alone  has  brought 
lusion  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  12,  and  because  the  work  con-  ^**®  rabbinical  law  within  a  compass,  to  be  mastered  in  a 
sists  of  fourteen  books,  I". =14),  which  created  a  new  ^^^ /^ars,  and  under  a  system  to  find  parUcuIar  laws  or 
u  •  T  J  •  Ti.  f  _*  u  •  u..  J  .  .  customs  without  mamiiig  over  a  mass  of  rabbinical 
epoch  in  Judaism.  The  fourteen  books,  subdnided  into  sources,  therebv  affording  stu.ients  an  opportmiity  to 
eighty-two  Tractates  (rl25n),  of  which  the  work  con-  master  the  rabbinical  Uws,  and  to  save  time  for  other 
sists,  form  a  cyclopedia  comprising  every  department  studies.**  His  fame  now  became  world-wide.  Not  only,, 
of  Biblical  and  Judaistic  literature.  When  it  is  added  however,  as  a  law-giver  in  Judah  did  he  advance  to  the 
that  Maimonides  has  given  in  every  article  a  lucid  ab-  Awt  place  among  the  great  and  learned ;  as  a  physician 
stract  of  the  ancient  traditional  expositions  of  those  &lso  he  excelled  his  colleagues,  and  for  his  attainments- 
who  were  regarded  as  the  oracles  in  their  respective  in  this  field  of  lal>or  his  name  was  carried  to  many  foreign 
departments,  the  immense  importance  of  this  remark-  lands.  Richard  C<jcur  de  Lion,  learning  of  his  medical 
able  production  to  the  Biblical  student  can  hanlly  be  ''kill,  anxiously  sought  to  secure  the  services  of  this 
overrated.  It  is  written  in  very  dear  and  easy  He-  noted  Jew  as  his  court  physician.  Maimonides,  how- 
brew,  as  Maimonides  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  ac-  ever,  preferred  to  remain  in  the  laud  of  his  adoption,  and. 
cessible  to  the  Jewish  people  generally.  Within  a  few  deirlined  the  profferetl  honor  (c*ompare  Weil,  Chnlifaiy 
years  after  its  appearance  the  work  was  copied  and  cir-  iii>  ^'^  sq.).  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  vizier  of 
ciliated  roost  extensively  in  Arabia,  Palestine,  ^Vfrica,  Saladin,  the  Kadhi  al-Fndhel,  who  had  taken  Maimoni- 
Sottthem  France,  and  Italy,  and  throughout  the  world  des  under  his  protection,  api)ointed  Moses  chief  {Rets, 
wherever  Jews  resided.     It  soon  became  tne  text-book  T^JiD)  of  all  the  congregations  in  Egypt  (about  1187). 
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The  numennu  and  oneroiu  dalks  now  put  upon  him  u  I 
the  ([uriluil  hradof  Juilusiii,and  the  conttant  deminJ 
fur  hU  grest  ineiliciil  Bkill,  were,  howevf  r,  alike  unatile 
Id  Drercome  the  [KiweT*  uI  hia  inlellecl,  whivh  be  had 
ronsecraieJ  Id  the  eluddnlHin  of  tbv  Dilile  and  the  tra- 
ditional bw,  anil  to  the  hannoniiinj;  of  revelation  with 
philuaophy,  and  iii  the  midM  of  all  his  engagement! 
Maimoiiiflm  enlemj  ujion  the  prvpanlion  of  a  third  rc- 
ligio-philuaophical  work,  which  become,  of  all  hia  pro-  , 
(lurtiiHia,  the  nniM  valued  and  important.  Ita  object  wai  I 
li>  reclaim  one  of  hia  diaciplea,  llm-Aknin  (q.  v.),  fmm  the 
prevailing  acepiicbim  alraut  a  future  world,  the  ileatiiiy 
uf  man,  tin,  icltihution,  rcrclalion,  etc.  The  deaign  of 
■he  work  in  expbiueil  by  Haiinoniiles  himaelf  in  the 
Mlowiug  tenna ;  **  1  have  eomiMwd  IhJa  work,  not  for 
Ibe  common  (leuplf,  iieilber  for  liegianerR.  nur  for  those 
who  occupy  IhemNlvet  only  with  the  law  aa  it  ia  hand- 
ed down  withmit  ciailemplalinK  ita  principle.  The  de- 
tiga  of  my  work  ia  rather  to  pnimotc  the  inie  'under- 
alanding  of  the  real  apiiit  of  the  law.  In  guide  thine  re- 
ligious peiaoDB  who,  ail  hering  to  thetnilh  ofthcTurah, 
liavc  ituJieil  phikiaophy.  and  are  emliarraiwd  by  the 
coiilradictiunB  between  the  leaehinKH  of  phiimophy  atMl 
the  liberal  urnBC  of  the  Tonh."  The  worlc.cinisuttiaK  i>f 
three  parte  in  30-1  sectionn.  and  cnlill«l  in  Aralnc  r^X^^ 
l^^^Jtn  3!t,  in  lleb.  C^:-::n  mi-a,  Morrk  ytbHrhim 
t_nr  Guidt  nf  Ihr.  PrrplnrtH),  in  allusion  to  Exod. 
niv,  8,  and,  according  to  (Mti  (vi,  36.1),"coiiBiituting 
the  aummit  of  the  Maimrmieal  niiiul  atid  the  Juetilioa- 
tion  of  hii  inmoHt  convictions,"  cieated  a  new  G]iuch  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "Ce  livre,"  says 
Frank  {Etudrt  Orimtatrt,  p.  SCO), "  inspire  ^Raletnent  le 
respect  par  les  puissantes  (acultiis  de  I'auteur,  la  |inxlig- 
ieuae  aouplcasG  de  son  esprit,  la  variiH^  de  scs  ronuais- 
sances,  t'el^vation  de  ann . spirit ualismc  enAn  par  la  lu- 
mij-rc  qo'il  repand  snr  queliguea-una  i\t*  points  k»  plus 
obsrurs  ilc  niisliure  ilo  I'cBprit  hutnain."  Is'ot  only  did 
Miihamtne<lai»  write  nimmcntariM  upon  it,  but  the 
Cliristiaii  schoolravn  leamed  from  it  how  to  harmonize 
the  contlicis  lielwcen  religion  and  philoaophv  (cuinparo 
Joel,  hSnfian  tl.JOd.  Pkibn:  nvfdie  ckriill.  S.-h«la1it.  in 
Frankers  Morniludirift  [  BnwL  IMJO.  p.  210  sq.];  Munk, 
J/sIui9n>,p.4t«)).  Thecontenuoflhis  great  and  noUe 
work,  which  baa  bcnime  for  .lewish  Ihinkcrx.  as  it  were, 
a  "touchstone  orphilosiiphy,''are.  iiiihe  three  ]iarts  into 
which  it  isdiridnl,  as  follows:  The  Hrstpart  in  especial- 
ly devoted  to  the  explanatii>n  of  all  sciisual  expreesiont 
which  are  made  use  of  in  (he  Bible  in  reheard  lo  (.ioilj 
this  ia  really  but  a  mere  detailed  explication  of  what 
Maimonides  bail  already  laid  down  in  the  Aist  book  of 
hia  aforementioned  rode,  uamely,  tliat  stirh  expresNoiu 
must  be  taken  only  in  a  spiritual  and  figurative  sense; 
this  part  contains  aLw  the  rational  argnmeuls  hy  which 
philosophy  proves  llie  exislettre,  tbe  unity,  and  spirit- 
uality of  t'iod.  The  second  part  ln!aI^fin■I,  of  natural 
religion  and  its  deficiencies ;  secnnlly.  of  (he  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  diflbrent  irradualinna  of  the  worlil's 
si'stejn;  and,  thirdly,  of  revelation,  prophecy,Bii(liif  the 
excellence  and  perfeelneat  of  the  divine  Uw.  The  third 
pan,  after  giving  an  explanation  of  the  Ilrst  vision  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  treats  of  the  nppoMtion  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  world. oftiod'a  pruridence  atid  omniscience. 
and  their  relation  lo  the  free  will  of  man;  a  numlicr  of 
chapters  of  this  la*it  part  are  laken  up  in  explaining  the 
general  deaifcn  of  I  bo  llosdc  law,  and  the  reaaon  for  each 
aeparate  law. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the. Von-A  .VifciriiiB  con- 
liibuled  more  than  any  other  work  lo  the  progresa  of 
raUonal  development  in  -ludsism.  it.  im  the  other  hand, 
also  provokeil  a  longandbiiterstrife  between  orthodoxy 
and  science— carrying  nui,  aa  it  did,  lo  its  last  cnnso- 
<pienees  Ihe  hroail  prindpiv  thai  "the  Bible  must  lie 
explained  melaphoncBlly  by  estalilisbed  funilamental 
Inilhs  in  accordance  with  raliotial  cniieliisions.''  So 
biiier,  indr«d.wai  the  contest  which  broke  out  between 
Ibe  suhspqueiit  SfuritualiBtic  Maimonidian  and  the  "  lit- 
eral Talmudiatic"  schools,  that  thefleree  iiivecliircs  were 
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■peedily  followed  by  anathemas  and  counter-aaathemM 
issued  by  luth  camps ;  and,  finally,  about  Ihe  middle  of 
the  ISth  century,  llie  deciuon  was  Iransfeired  intii  Ihe 
hands  of  the  Christian  authorities,  who  commenced  by 
burning  Alaimunides's  books,  continued  by  bringing  In 
the  stake  all  Hebrew  bonks  on  which  they  could  lav 
their  hands,  and  followed  this  deciuon  up  l<y  a  whole- 
sale siaughlei  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Jews — 
men,  swmen,  and  children— inespective  of  ihcir  phili- 
BHphioal  views.  I'nder  these  circumstances,  the  antac"- 
nislic  jiartirs.chielly  through  theinflnence  of  David  Kim- 
cbi  and  others,  came  lo  their  aensea,  and  gladly  enough 
withdrew  thiir  mutual  analbemas;  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  send  a  depulalion  (in  1933)  lo  Maimoniilm's 
grave  at  Saphct  "  to  ask  pardon  of  bia  ashes"  ( Linda,  p, 
tJft) ;  and,  as  time  wore  on,  the  name  of  Mom«  Uainwn- 
became  the  pride  and  glory  of  ihe  n: 


isclf,  hon 


isd  the  mortification  to  see  his 
tion  plunged,  caused  by  his  own  lalHirs,  which  had  been 
intended  solely  for  their  gooil.  In  ihe  midst  of  the  con- 
flict (Ihe  oppiwition  begim  ly  Samuel  lien-Ali,  the  gaun 
of  Bagdad,  was  particularly  strong  in  .Southern  Fnnn 
and  Spain,  see  (IrXtz,  Cnrk.  if.  JuJrm,  voL  vii,  ehap.  ii), 
"the  tirrat  Lnminar;-"arilie  Jewiih  nation  was  extin- 
guished I>ec.  IS,  1-204.  Both  Jews  and  Mohammedant 
of  Fostat  had  public  mourning  for  three  days.  At  Je- 
rusalem the  Jews  proclaimed  a  day  of  rxlisonlinaiT 
humilialion,  reading  puhUciy  the  threatenings  of  thr 
law  (Ueiil.  xxviii)andlhehistoiTof  Ihe  capture  of  thr 

ed  Maimunidca  as  Ihe  ark  eoiitaiiiing  ihe  law.  His  rr- 
maiIl^  in  aceotdance  with  a  personal  rei|uetil  before  hia 
deceasi',  were  ccHiveyed  to  Tiberias;  and  Ihe  rrveienrf 
which  Ihe  Jewish  nation  aliU  cherish  for  his  niemmy  if 
axprpssed  liy  the  well-known  saying,  nst^  *i;^  ns  »i: 
nr?3  ep  ttb,  •■  From  Moses,  the  lawgiver,  lo  Mont 
(Haimonidex),  no  one  halh  arisen  like  Maseii,~  in  allu- 
sinu  to  Deut.  xxxiv,  10.  '■  No  man  since  Hira  liari  ev 
ercised  so  dec|i.  universal,  and  lasting  an  inHiivnce  w 
Jews  and  Judaism  as  Muses  Maimonidea.  His  tbeo- 
kigici>-pliiloso[diical  works  gaiiwd  an  autliority  amun); 
the  progressive  Ihinkeis  equal  to  his  THishiw-Tnrsh 
among  rabbinical  students.  All  Jewish  Ihinken  u|iin 
date  —  Itaruch  Spiiioia.  Moses  Mendelnohn.  and  Ihe 

ihe  disciples  of  Haimoniiles;  so  that  no  Jiwinh  lhn>- 
logico-philnsophiCBl  book,  from  and  after  A.t>.  I^On.cu 
be  picknl  up  in  whii-h  the  ideas  of  Maimonidea  lurm  ihS 
a  prominent  pan"  (Dr.  Wise'). 

Moinvmidfi  ag  a  Jurirk  TMfolvffim  mnf  PkUtwtpkfr. 
—His  importance  fur  ihe  rehgion  and  science  of.lods- 
ism,  anil  hi*  infloenoe  upon  their  development,  if  » 
great  that  he  tmly  diwerves  to  be  placed  sn-nrd  mly 
to  Moses.  Ihe  great  lawgiver,  himaelf.  ^tlaimnniitei 
6ryt  of  all  brought  order  into  those  almost  boundlcHrr- 
ceiilaclea  of  tradition,  and  the  discuenons  and  decifiw 
to  which  they  had  given  rise,  which,  without  the  rriiiM- 
cst  attempt  al  n-sirm  or  method,  lie  scallen  d  up  in' 
down  Ihr  works  of  Hsggada  and  Halacha— SItdrvh- 
Mishna.  Talmuds.  Imbued  with  tlie  rfurit  of  Isn) 
lireek  s|>eculation,  and  the  prrcbuon  of  k^nl  ihri^'" 
of  the  Amine  Peripatetics,  aideil  l>y  an  tnormoiis  Imu*!- 
edge,  he  became  Ihe  founiler  of  rational  scripiunU  e"" 
'  KtiiK  The  l&l>le,  and  all  its  written  a*  weU  a>  an^ 
precepts,  he  endeavored  to  exjilain  by  the  light  of"*' 
sou,  with  which,  as  Ihe  highest  diyine  gift  in  »•'>■ 
nothing  really  divine  could,  according  to  his  iliwO- 
stnnil  in  real  contrailirtiun.  The  fundamenisl  idrai" 
his  works  is  that  Ihe  law  was  given  lo  Ihr  i"''  "* 
merely  to  train  them  lo  otiedience.  but  ako  as  i  ■n'|*' 
tion  of  the  highest  truths,  and  Ihat,  Iberelore.  V^^f 
to  the  law  in  action  is  bj-  no  means  sufBdent,  Isi'  *|| 
theknawk-dgeofthelruthisalsnarcligiouadnlT-  "! 
this  teaching  he  offered  a  powerfiil  iDdlemeiit  to  ■f*' 
ialion  in  religious  philosophy,  yet  be  also  contiit"''^ 
by  his  enuucialion  of  definite  Brticlci  of  fiulh  ta*'" 
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TOW  deteimination  of  JewiBh  dogmM,  althouf^h  his  own  |  vid  Luzatto  (q.  Y.)y  is  quite  decided  in  his  oppositioa 
investigations  bear  thruuf(hout  a  rationalizing  charao  Maimomdes,hchold8,broiight  trouble  with  ainiiM|>)nlo»> 
ter.  Maimonidos  is  no  friend  to  astrological  mysticisms.  >  ophy.  What  the  Talmud  left  indefinite,  he  fastened  by 
We  are  only  to  lielieve  that  which  is  cither  attested  by  irons.  His  creed  is  an  invention,  of  which  the  ancients 
the  senses,  or  strictly  demonstrated  by  the  understand-  '  had  no  idea.  With  more  of  a  Mohammedan  than  a 
ing,  or  transmitted  to  us  by  prophets  and  godly  men. :  Jewish  and  Talmudicdes|iotism,  he  constructe<l  a  codex. 
In  the  province  of  tSciettce  he  regards  Aristotle  as  the  '  in  order  that  all  articles  of  faith  and  practices  of  the 
most  trustworthy  leader,  and  only  difTera  from  him  .  least  consequence  should  be  regulated  and  decided  upon 
when  the  dogma  reipiires  it,  as,  especially,  in  the  doc-  '■.  by  its  decisions  (see  Israeiitische  Atmalen^  1H89,  p.  (i, 
trine  of  the  creation  and  providential  guidance  of  the  '  405).  No  less  decided  is  Isaac  Keggio  (i\.  v.),  who  a|)- 
worhL  Maimonidcs  holds  tirmly  to  the  belief  (without  proves  of  Luzatto's  critique,  and  demands  tlie  removal 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  doctrines  of  inspiration  and  '  of  the  yoke  which  Maimonidcs  put  upim  the  Israelites, 
of  miracles,  as  suspensions  of  natural  laws,  could  not  be  ,  and  which  robs  of  all  freedom  in  thinking  (ibid^  p.  22). 
maintained)  that  (iod  called  into  existence  out  of  noth-  |  As  unjust  as  these  criticisms  must  appear  to  a  careful 
ing  not  only  the  form  Init  also  the  matter  of  the  world,  i  and  unprejudiced  student  of  Maimonidcs,  they  are  not 
the  philosophical  proofs  to  the  ctmtrary  not  appearing  i  the  most  weighty  charges  bn)ught  against  him.  There 
Ui  him  conclusive.  If  these  pnmfs  |>ossessed  mathemat-  .'  are  some  wh(»  even  charge  him  with  extreme  liational- 
ical  certainty,  it  would  l>e  necessary  to  interpret  those  .  ism.  Says  L)a  Costa  (p.  273, 2741,**  The  system  of  Mai- 
fiassages  in  the  Bible  which  appear  to  o]ipose  them  alle-  monides,  by  its  arbitrary'  explanations  and  iuventionN 
gorically,  which  is  now  not  admissible.  Acconlingly  •  attacked  the  authority,  not  of  tradition  only,  but  also 
Maimonidcs  condemns  the  hypothesis  of  the  eternity  of  of  Holy  Scripture.  .  .  .  liCamed  Jews  have  not  hesi- 
the  world  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  or  the  doctrine  that  :  tated  to  sus|>ect  Maimonides  of  a  design  to  weaken  the 
matter  is  eternal  ob  inituK  and  has  alwavs  licen  the  sub-  basis  of  the  two  fundamental  doctrines  of  tlie  Jewish  re- 
stratum  of  an  onlcr  or  form  arising  fnim  the  tendency  ligion — the  resurrection  ofthe  dead,  and  the  expectati(»n 
of  all  things  to  become  like  the  etenial  and  divine  Spir-  of  a  Messiah.**  Not  only  is  this  stau-ment  refuted  by 
it :  **the  Bible,*'  he  says,  ''teaches  the  temp<iral  origin  '  the  fact  that  Maimonides  inserted  these  dogmas  in  the 
of  the  world."  I>^ss  discordant  with  the  teachings  of  thirteen  articles  of  his  Creed  [see  Ji'I»ais>i  ],  but  when, 
the  Bible,  acconling  to  Maimonides,  is  the  Platonic  the-  \  in  his  later  productions,  he  has  occasion  to  treat  of  them, 
orVf  which  he  interprets  with  the  exactest  strictness  |  he  does  so  with  great  consideration  of  his  relation  to 
according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  dialogue  Timvpug,  i  the  synagogue,  as  we  have  seen  above. 
He  understands  the  theor\'  as  assuming  that  matter  is  |  Editions  and  TninAkitions  ofthe  princijxil  Workt  of 
eternal,  but  that  the  divinely-cause<l  onler,  by  the  addi-  "  Maimonid€$,—{\)  His  aX^D^X  ZXrs  was  translated 
tii»n  of  which  lo  matter  the  world  was  formed,  had  a  !  int<»  Hebrew  from  the  original  Arabic  by  a  number  of 
l»eginning  in  time.  Yet  he  d.H«  not  himself  accept  this  |  contemiM.rar>-  literati,  and  is  now  printed  with  the  text 
the.»r>',  but  adheres  to  the  belief  that  matter  was  created  j  of  the  Mishna  (e«l.  Naples,  14U2;  Venice,  1,WG;  Sabio- 
by  (;»kL  In  Ethic*,  Maimonidiw*,  h<»lding  reason  in  man  i  „etta,  1559;  Mantua,  15<U-6i,ctc.),and  the  Talmud  (ed. 
—if  properly  developed  and  tutored  by  divine  revela-  .  Soncino,  1484;  Vienna,  1520 wUM 540-50;  Basle,  1578-80; 
tion— to  l»e  the  gre^it  touchstone  for  the  right  or  wrong  i  Crac«)W,  HJ0JJ-1GO6 ;  Lublin,  l(;i7-28 ;  Amsterdam,  1644 
of  indivithml  deeds,  fully  allows  the  friHslom  of  will,  i  ^7,  etc).  Milman  incorrectlv  statc»  that  this  "great 
and,  while  he  urges  the  necessity,  nay,  the  merit  of  lis-  ^ork  on  the  Mishna,  the  Porta  Mom,  was  transUted  bv 
Uning,  to  a  certam  degree,  to  the  pn^mptings  of  na-  Pt>oocke"  {History  ofthe  Jnrs  f  3d  edit.  Lond.  18r>31,  iii, 
ture,  rigi)n)usly  condemns  a  life  of  idle  asceticism,  and  ■  150).  This  celebrated  Orientalist  only  transUted  por- 
dreamy,  aWteh  pious  contemplation.  No  less  is  it,  ac-  tions  of  it,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  introductions  to  the 
i-<irding  to  him,  riglit  anrl  praiseworthy  to  pay  the  ut-  dilTerent  Tractates  {Theoloffirtd  Works  ( ed.  Twells,  I»n- 
most  attention  to  the  healthy  and  vigonuw  devehipment  1  don,  1740],  voL  i).  The  Arabic  original  of  these  por- 
of  the  body,  and  the  care  of  its  preser\'ation  by  the  !  tions  is  given  for  the  first  time  with  this  translation, 
closest  applicati«Hi  to  hygitnic  rules.  IVovidence,  he  ar-  '  Surenhusius  has  given  an  abridgwl  version  of  the  whole 
pies,  reigns  in  a  certain— bn»ad— manner  over  human-  commentary  in  his  edition  ofthe  Mishna  (Amstenlam, 
iiv.  and  holds  the  swav  over  the  dfstiiiies  of  nations;  '      -  * 

but  he  utterly  denii>s  its  working  in  the  single  event 


I  «^- 


1078).     There  are  also  extant  S|)aniHh  versions  of  the 
whole,  and  < German  translations  of  various  parts  of  this 


that  may  befall  the  individual,  wh.»,  subject  aUive  all  to  ;  work.  (2)  The  AV/^r  Nammizicoth.  or  B<K>k  of  the  l»re- 
the  great  physical  lawn,  must  leani  to  underetand  and  ,  eepts,  in  Arabic  (translated  into  Hebrew  by  Abr.  Ibn- 
obey  them,  and  t(»  MhajM-  his  m<Mle  of  life  and  action  in  ,  Chasdai,  and,  from  the  author's  second  e<lition,  by  Moses 
acc«»rdance  v.ith  existing  conditions  and  circumstances  ,  Ibn-Tibbon),  which  «-ontains  an  enumeration  of 'the  613 


— the  study  of  natural  st.-ience  and  medicine  l)eing  there- 
fore a  thing  almost  of  necessity  to  everj'btMly.  The  S4»ul, 
and  the  soul  only,  is  immortal,  and  the  reward  of  virtue 
consists  in  its— strictly  unlMidily— bliss  in  a  world  to 
come;  while  the  punishment  of  vice  is  the  'Moss  ofthe 


traditional  laws  of  the  Halacha,  together  with  fourteen 
canons  on  the  principle  of  numbering  them,  chiefly  di- 
rected against  the  authors  of  certain  liturgical  fiieces 
calhtd  Asharofh  ( Waniiugs) ;  besides  thirteen  articles  of 
lx>lief,  and  a  psychological  fragment     This  lxN»k  is  to 


souL**  "  Do  not,**  says  Maimonides,  "allow  thyself  to  ,  be  considered  chiefiv  as  an  intnnluction  U>  the  Afishna 
be  persuadcHl  by  fools  that  (i<Kl  prefletermines  who  shall  i  IWah,  (3)  The  Mi*hna  Torah  or  Jad  Hachazoka.— 
be  righte<nw  and  who  wicketl.  He  who  sins  has  only  1  The  first  edition  of  the  text  appeareil  in  Italy,  in  the 
himself  to  blame  for  it,  and  he  can  do  nothing  lietter  '  printing-office  of  Solomon  b.-Iehuda  and  Obadja  b.-Mo- 
than  s|»eedily  t4»  change  his  course.  (^kI's  (»mniiK»tence  '  neH,  ab<»ut  1180,  two  voK  folio;  then  in  Soncino,  1499; 
has  bestowed  freedom  on  man,  and  his  omniscience  fore-  |  the  text,  with  dilTerent  commentaries,  Omstantinople, 
knows  man's  choice  without  gui<ling  it.  We  should  \  1509;  Venice,  1524,  1550  51,  1574-75;  with  an  aljiha- 
not  choose  the  g(Kxl,  like  childn-n  and  ignorant  people,  I  |)etical  index  and  many  plates,  4  vols,  folio,  Amstenlam. 
from  motives  «»f  rewanl  or  punishment,  but  we  should  '  1702.  It  is  to  this  edition  that  the  refen-ni-es  in  this 
do  goo«l  for  its  own  sake,  and  from  love  to  (;<hI;  t«till  Cytrl(>pa.Hlia  are  made.  Translations  of  jsirtions  of  this 
retribution  iVn^  await  the  immortal  s<iul  in  the  future  work  in  I^tin  have  l»een  published,  and  also  two  in 
worid."  The  refurrfction  ofth^  btMh/  in  treatetl  by  Mai-  '  Knglish ;  one  by  H.  H.  Benianl,  .Vain  Principhs  ofthe 
monides  as  being  simfily  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  not    Creetl  awl  Ethics  ofthe  Jt^trs  erhi/ntrd  in  Sihetionsfrom 


ti»  be  opposed,  but  which  cannot  be  explained. 

Exception  continues  to  Ik?  taken  to  Maimonides*s  the- 
ologico-philodophical  views  even  in  our  day,  by  many 
who  recognise  his  ability  and  the  im^Kirtance  of  his  la- 
bora.    The  great  Italian  Jewish  theologian,  the  late  Da- 


the  Yad-Hachazakah  of  Maimonhie*  (fambr.  1832, 8 vo). 
(4)  The  Moreh  Xehnchim.  or  The  fiuidf  ofthe  Perplexed^ 
was  till  lately,  read  in  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Ibn- 
Tibljon,firstpubliHhe«lalMMit  1480;  then  in  Venice,  1551: 
Sabionctta,  1553;  Berlin,  1791-96;  SiUzbacb,  1828,  et€. 
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It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Justinian,  bishop  of  Ne- 
bio,  jB.  Mosati  jEtjyptii  Dux  sire  IHrector  duJUtcmiium 
(Paris,  1520);  then  again  by  Buxtoif  jun^  Doctor  Per^ 
pUxorum  (Basle,  1G29).  The  first  part  was  translated 
into  German  by  FUrstenthal  (Krotoschin,  lt<d9);  the 
second  bv  M.  E.  Stein  (Vienna,  1864) ;  and  the  third  by 
Sche yer  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  l«38 ).  Part  iii,  2C-49, 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  L)r.  Townley,  The 
Reasons  of  the  Iaiwm  of  Moses  (Lond.  1827).  The  orig- 
inal Arabic,  with  a  French  translation  and  elaborate 
notes,  was  published  by  Munk  (Paris,  1856-66,  3  vols. 
8vo).  Commentaries  on  Moreh  Xebuchinij  or  parts  of  it, 
have  been  written,  in  particular, by  Ibn-Falaguera  (1280; 
Pressburg,  1837);  Ibn-Caspi  (about  1300 ;  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1848);  Moses  b.-J(»^ua  of  Norbonne  (1355-62; 
edited  by  Golden  thai,  Vienna,  1852);  and  Is.  Abrabanel 
(15th  century;  edited  by  Landau,  I^ips.  1863).  Of  his 
smaller  works,  we  may  enumerate,  in  conclusion,  a  tran»- 
lation  of  Avicenna's  Catum ;  an  extract  fnim  Galen ; 
several  medical,  mathematicid,  logical,  and  other  trea- 
tises, spoken  of  with  the  highest  praise  by  Arabic  writ^ 
ers;  legal  decisions,  theological  disquittitions,  etc,  for 
which  see  ¥\int,  /iiiUioth,Judaicaf  s.v. 

/.t/^ra/Mr^.— Besides  the  authorities  already  quoted, 
see  O.  Celsius,  De  Maimonide  (1727) ;  Rerue.  OiieiUale 
(Brux.  1841);  Beer,  /.«6«»  und  Wirken  des  Mawwnides 
(Prag.  1844) ;  Lebrecht,  in  Magazin  f,  d.  Liter,  d,  A  us- 
landes,  1844,  No.  45,  p.  62  sq. ;  Scheyer,  Psychol.  Sjfsi.  ties 
Maimonides  (Frankfort,  1845);  Stein,  M.  Mainumides 
(1846;;  K.  M.  Maimonides,  At/J',  etc,  of  AL  Maimonides 
(Lond.  1837) ;  Edelmann,  Cht.ruda  Genusa ;  JoiU,  Relig- 
ions-philnsophie  d,  MaimonideSj  in  the  Programme  of  the 
Jewish  theol.  sem.  at  Breslau  (1859) ;  Jarac-Zewsky,  in 
Zeitschr,f,  Philos.  u.phibts,  Kritik^  new  sor.  xlvi  (Halle, 
1865),  p.  5  sq. ;  Franck,  Did.  des  Sciencfs PhihsttfthAv^dl 
sq. ;  GrHtz,  Gesch,  d,  Jud,  vi,  ch.  x  and  xi ;  vii,  ch.  i  and  ii ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  w.  s.  Selien,  ii,  428  B(\.  ;  ibid,  in 
Herzog,  Real-Enct/klojK  s.  v. ;  Ueberwog,  Jiist,  Philos. 
(translated  by  Prof.  Morris),  i,  97 ;  Dr.  Milziener,  in  the 
Jeirish  Times  (N.  Y.  1872),  p.  765  sq. ;  Kitto,  HibL  Cyclo- 
panlia,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cydojiadi^if  a.  v. 

Main-sail  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Version  of 
the  nautical  term  aprifunv  (fn>m  aprfw,  to  suspend  or 
**  hoirt"),  which  occurs  only  in  this  sense  in  Acts  xxvii, 
40.  It  is  explained  by  some  critics,  the  largest  sail  of 
the  poop,  answering  to  our  "  mizzen-sail,"  and  even  yet 
called  by  the  Venetians  artinwne.  Some  regard  it  as 
the  *'  top-sail,**  Lat.  supparum.  Others  understand  by 
it  a  small  sail  or  **jib"  near  the  prow,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans the  doUm,  The  term  may  thus  be  understood  to 
signify  properly  the  foresail,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  qualified  to  judge,  would  he  most  useful  in  bring- 
ing a  ship  to  head  to  the  wind  under  the  circumstances 
narrated  by  Luke  (see  Hackett's  Comment,  ad  loc).  The 
vessels  of  that  time  had  one,  two,  or  three  roasts;  the 
largest  was  in  the  stem  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Ma- 
ins). Hence,  if  Paul's  ship  had  but  one.  the  sail  in  ques- 
tion would  have  been  that  now  called  the  /i6,  l>eing  fast- 
ened to  a  "  boom"  or  spar  pnyecting  from  the  bowsprit ; 
but  if,  as  is  more  probable  fn>m  its  size,  it  had  at  least 
two  masts,  this  sail  would  be  the  one  attached  to  the 
front  mast,  that  is,  the  "fore-saiL"  "A  sailor  will  at 
once  see  that  the  fore-sail  was  the  best  possible  sail  that 
c»uld  be  set  under  the  circumstances"  (Smith,  Shiptrrtck 
of  St.  Paul,  8d  edit,  p.  139,  note).     See  Ship. 

Maine  de  Biran,  Marik  F'ran^oir  Pierrr  Gou- 
TiiiKR,  one  of  the  most  eminent  French  philosophers 
of  our  age, "  the  motiem  Malcbranche,"  as  he  has  been 
aptly  termed,  was  bom  near  Bergerac  Nov.  29,  1766. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  studies  he  entero<! 
the  amiy,  and  was  engaged  in  the  stormy  days  of  the 
first  French  Revolution.  Later  he  devote<l  himself  to 
politics,  and  in  1795  bet^ame  a  meml)rr  of  the  department 
of  Dordogne,  from  which,  in  1797,  he  was  deputed  to  the 
Ci^mncil  of  the  Five  Hundred.  Fn.m  18()9  to  1814  he 
was  a  member  of  the  legislative  body ;  after  the  Resto- 


ration of  1816  he  became  m  moderate  royalist,  and  repre- 
sented the  people  as  such.    All  this  time  he  was  deeply 
engaged  also  in  philosophical  studies.    In  1800  the  Na- 
tional Institute  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  **0n 
the  Intluence  of  Habit  upon  the  Faculty  of  Thinking ;" 
he  wrote  for  it,  and  secured  the  prize.     In  1803  he  bore 
off  another  prize  for  an  essay  **  On  the  Decomposition 
of  the  Faculty  of  Thinking;**  and  in  1807  he  was  award- 
ed a  third  prize,  this  time  from  the  Berlin  Acailemy  of 
Science,  for  a  memoir  on  the  question  **  Whether  there 
is  in  man  an  inordinate  intemid  intuition,  and  in  what 
it  differs  from  the  (lerception  of  the  senses.**     Further 
honors  he  gained  shortly  after  from  Copenhagen,  for  an 
exposition  of  *^  The  Mutual  Relation  of  Man's  Moral  and 
Physical  Constitution."    In  these  different  contributions 
to  philosophical  literature,  Maine  de  Biran  had  gradu- 
ally brought  a  new  philosophy  to  maturity.     To  give 
his  system  to  the  public  in  a  more  completed  form,  he 
published  a  short  work  entitled  L'Kxamen  de  la  Philos- 
ophie  de  Laromiguiere ;  and  finally  crowned  his  philo- 
sophical labors  by  his  magnificent  article  on  Ijeibniiz,  in 
the  Biographie  Cnirerselle ;  and  died, "  too  soon  for  the 
interest  of  philosophy,"  in  1824,  leaving  behind,  howev- 
er, many  traces  of  extraordinar}'  philosophical  genius,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  various  parts  of  Europe  besides. 
Jlis  Philosophy, — The  principal  point  in  M.  Maine  de 
Biran's  philosophy  was  the  distinguishing  of  the  trill,  u 
a  faculty,  from  t  be  emotions.   He  argues  t  hat  *'  t  he  soul  is 
a  cause,  a  force,  an  active  principle,"  and  that  *'  the  phe 
nomena  of  consciousnes  can  never  be  explained  until  we 
clearly  apprehend  the  roluntary  nature  of  its  thoughts 
and  impulses."     **  In  order,"  says  Morell,  ^  to  unfold  the 
fact  and  expound  the  nature  of  man's  natural  activity 
(the  hinge  upon  wliich  the  entire  system  turns),  M. 
Maine  de  Biran  analyzes  the  whole  of  what  is  contain- 
ed or  implied  in  a  given  action ;  for  example,  a  move- 
ment of  the  arm.     When  I  move  my  arm  there  are 
three  things  to  be  observed :  1.  The  consciousness  oft 
voluntary  effort ;  2.  'I'he  consciousness  of  a  movement 
produced ;  and,  3.  A  fixed  relation  between  the  effort^  oo 
the  one  hand,  and  the  movement,  on  the  other.     Now, 
the  source  or  cause  of  the  whole  movement  is  the  irttf, 
and  this  term  will  we  now  use  as  virtuallv  svnonvrooas 
with  self.     Wliether  we  say,  I  moved  my  arm,  or  my 
will  moved  it,  the  sentiment  is  exactly  identicaL    Hence 
the  notions  of  cause,  of  trill,  of  self,  we  find  to  be  funda- 
mentally the  same ;  and  several  tnitlis  are  by  this  means 
brouglit  to  light  of  great  imi>ortauce  in  metaphysical 
science  (Preface  to  the  NourelUs  Considerations  [a  piwl- 
humous  work  of  Maine  de  Biran],  p.  10).     F'im^,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  we  possess  a  natural  activity,  the 
seat  of  which  is  in  the  will,  so  that  whether  we  regani 
man  as  a  thinking  or  an  acting  being,  yet  it  is  the  will 
which  alike  presides  over  and  regulatcH  the  flow  of  our 
thoughts  or  the  course  of  our  actions.     Secondly,  we 
infer  that  the  will  is  the  foundation  of  personality;  ibst 
my  will  is  virtually  myself.    And,  thirdly,  we  uifer  that 
to  will  is  to  cause,  and  that  from  the  inward  conscious- 
ness of  volition,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  effect 
pHKluced,  we  gain  our  first  notion  of  causality.    Th<^ 
three  ix>ints,  as  (Jousin  has  shown  us,  embrace  in  a  sniali 
compass  the  whole  philosophy  of  Maine  de  Biran.   He 
first  seizes,  with  admirable  sagacity,  the  principle  of  lU 
human  activity  as  resident  in  the  )H»wer  of  the  will  ex- 
emplifying it  even  in  the  case  of  those  muscular  nx)re- 
ments  which  may  appear  to  the  unreflecting  to  be  am- 
ply  the  result  of  ner>'ous  excitement.     Ha%'ing  estsh- 
lithed  the  principle  of  activity,  as  residing  in  the  will, 
he  proceeds  to  identify  the  will  with  our  very  pewonsi- 
ity  itself,  showing  that  the  soul  is  in  its  nature  a  font, 
the  very  essence  of  which  is  not  to  be  acted  npon.|w* 
to  act.     Finally,  he  proves  that  we  gain  our  first  noti«w 
of  causality  from  the  consciousness  of  our  own  per*[* 
effort,  and  that  having  once  observed  the  conjunctK* 
of  power  exerted  and  effect  produced  in  this  particjJ*' 
case,  we  transfer  the  notion  of  cause  thus  originated  into 
the  objective  world,  and  coudade  by  analogy  the  oe- 
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ccsslty  of  a  sufficient  power  exifitiog  for  every  given  ef-  tor  of  the  Church  at  Johnstown ;  resigned  in  184B,  and 
feet'*  {Hist,  of  Mod,  Phil,  p.  639, 640 ;  o>mpare  the  me-  went  to  Brockport,  whore  he  officiated,  a»  a  stated  sup- 
moire  I)r  Itt  Decomposition  de  ki  Ptmee ;  preferable  even,  ply,  for  several  months;  subsequently  supplied  at  War- 
\ouvtlles  Consider  at  ioiu^  part  i,  sec.  1,  and  part  ii,  sec  1  saw  for  a  year,  and  in  1847  went  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
and  3;  also  the  Exainen  des  lArforu  de  PhUosophie^  sec.  became  pastor  at  Fergus,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
8  and  9).  ^  In  the  whole  of  the  process  by  which  our  of  .Scotland,  and  there  continued  till  the  close  of  life, 
author  had  gradually  advanced  from  the  ideology  of  Nov.  1, 1854.  Mair  published  Four  MUMameous  Ser- 
Cabanis  to  the  absolute  dynamical  spiritualism  of  Leib-  mons,  A  Memoir^  with  a  selection  from  his  MS.  ser- 
nitz,  he  had  relied  simply  upon  his  own  power  of  refloc-  mons,  was  published  in  18J6  by  A.  Dingwall  Fordyce. — 
tion.     Disciple  of  none,  he  had  philosophized  simply  Sprague,i4f«fui/!f,  iv,  744. 

within  the  region  of  his  own  consciousness;  so  tha't  Maim,  Georok, an  Irish  minister,  was  bom  at  Drum- 
whatever  ment  some  may  deny  him,  there  are  none,  as-  ^c^^  Monaghan  Count  v,  Irehind,  in  1761 ;  received  his 
suredly,  who  can  reject  the  chum  to  that  of  complete  classical  education  at  the  University  of  Glangow;  next 
originality"  OloreU,  p.  63H-9).  "Of  all  the  masters  of  ^^^^^^  theology ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  associ- 
France,"  says  Cousm,  '*  Maine  de  Biran,  if  not  the  great-  ^^  presbvt«ry  in  Ireland,  and,  after  Uboring  as  a  proba- 
ost,  IS  unquestionably  the  moat  onginal.  M.  Laromi-  tj^n^,  f„;  eighteen  months,  was  ordained  and  instaUed 
gui{?re  only  continued  the  philosophy  of  CondilUc,  mod-  p^^^^  of  the  congregation  of  Cootehill,  Cavan  Co.  In- 
ifying  it  in  a  few  important  points.  M.  Royer-Collard  terested  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  in  America,  he  left 
came  from  the  Scottish  philosophy,  which,  with  the  vig-  j^i^nd  in  Mav,  1793,  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  Au- 
or  and  natural  power  of  his  reason,  he  would  have  mfal-  ^^^  ^f  the  »^e  vear.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
libly  9un>as8ed,  had  he  completely  foUowed  out  the  U-  installed  pastor  of'the  churches  in  the  towns  (►f  Hebron 
bors  which  form  only  the  least  sohd  part  of  his  glor>'.  ^^^  Argyle;  six  vears  after  he  confined  his  kbors  to 
As  for  tnysflf,  I  come  at  the  same  time  from  the  Scottish  ^^e  Chiirch  in  Argvle  alone,  and  held  this  position  untU 
and  Cierman  school  M.  Maine  de  Biran  alone  comes  ^i^j  ^^  interrupted  his  active  labore.  He  died  in  1841. 
from  himself,  and  from  his  <»wn  meditations"  (I'reface  _Sprague,^nwi/»o/<A«  Amencan  PuljntyVolix, 
to  the  Fragmena  Philosophiques),  Spo,  besides  the  an-  «-  .  j  « 
thorities  already  quoted,  Ernest  Naville,  .VaiW  de  Bi-  Maistre  de  Sacy.  See  Sacy. 
raik,  sa  vie  et  ses  Pensees  (1857) ;  Damiron.  Essai  snr  Maistre,  Joseph  {counti  de,  an  eminent  French 
rhisfoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  France  mi  dix-neuviktne  Roman  Catholic  writer,  the  greatest  advocate  of  Ultra- 
tSu'cle;  Brit.  Qu,  Her.  1866  (Oct.);  Hoefer,  A'omit.  Butg,  montanism  in  the  19th  centurj',  was  Ixim  at  Chambery 
Genera/ej  voL  xxxii,  s.  v.;  The  Academy  (Lond.),  Sept.  April  1,  1753.  His  father  was  president  of  the  senate 
15, 1872.  (J.  H.  W.)  of  Savoy,  and  he  became  himself  a  meml)er  of  that  body 
Maintenon.  Jfad^ime  de,  a  very  noted  charac-  'JlJUf'  ^hen  the  French  armies  invaded  Savoy  in 
ter  in  the  historv  of  France,  both  in  secular  and  ecclesi-  !'^;.»»«  "^^'^  ^i?  ^^^T-a^  Z^"""^  ^u  ""^J-  ^"^  ^^"''''' 
astic  affairs,  wai  bom  of  a  noble  Protestant  family  in  '^^  fjf^  ^  ^^^'^^  ^^l^t^.V  ""^.^  ,!;^iS^'.^*'*"*  *"r® 
the  prison  at  Niort,  France,  Nov.  27,  1635;  came  with  >:*^\  ^^^^^  Emanuel  IV  called  I>e  Maistre  to  Tu- 
ber parents  to  this  countrv,  but  retumed  to  France  in  ""'  ^?!f  ?.^S  remained  uiitd  the  downfaU  of  that  pnnce, 
1646;  marrietl  the  poet  Scarron  in  1651,  and  after  his  Nov.19,1.98;  he  then  retired  to  Venice,  and hved  there 
death  (1660)  was  about  to  remove  to  Portugal,  when  one  year  in  great  poverty.  In  1/99  he  was  created  grand 
she  was  secured  by  Madame  Montespan,  the  favorite  of  ^'hancellor  of  Sanhnia,  and  in  September,  1»)2,  was  sent 

Louis  XIV,  as  governess  of  the  duke  of  Maine,  the  ille-  I  ^^  ^**!' T"/7  Yof^*??*^'''  **"  "T**  •  ^  ^"^^^  ^^^^ 

gitiraate  son  of  the  king.    The  large  esUte  of  Main-  ^^  PaW^^ed  (in  1810)  his  hssat  sur  k  prvunpe.  reamer- 

tenon  was  presented  to  her,  until  now  Francoise  D\Ah-  "^T,  **  ^'«'«^««"  polU^ues,  a  fuU  expedition  of  his 

bigne,  and  hereafter  she  assumed  the  name  of  the  es-  P«ljtieal  views,  advocating  the  pnnciple  <»f  divine  nght, 

tate.     Later  she  became  a  formi<lable  rival  of  Madame  "'"*  «»<?^l*nnK  the  nghta  of  the  people  derived  from  tlie 

Montespan.     It  was  by  the  influence  of  Madame  de  wvereign-wnthal  a  sort  «>[  theocratic  fomi  of  govern- 

Maintenon  that  Louis  XIV  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  "^"^  more  adapted  to  the  Midtlle  Ages  thwi  to  the  19th 

an.l  that  he  established  the  educational  institution  in  **"^"'y-     ^^'  ^\  ^^!":^'^»    »"  '^"  T'""^^  Jf^JT""^ 

the  abbey  of  St  Cyr.     In  the  last-named  pUce  she  T"  "  f;""^'^*^  ^'^^J  ^7*)  ^l  •  «»»?»»  ^*»»^*\  *>'?^'» 

spent  her  davs  after  the  death  of  the  king.     She  died  '^*™  ^  ***\^*^"^'  ""*^  holds  thein  without  ei.sla%ing 

April  15,1719.     It  is  difficult  to  dcscril*  Madame  de  ^*'®"-    TothefuU  extent  of  this  chain  wc  are  at  liberty 

Maintenon's  relation  to  Louis  XIV.     She  was  married  ^o  "love;  we  are  slaves  indeed,  but  we  are  frcn^ly  slaves 

to  him  some  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  the  C'^^^^^*^  e^ven)-,  yre  must  necessanly  work  out  the 

queen.     She  is  never  believed  to  have  been  the  king's  P"^^  of  the  Supreme  Ik-ing,  and  yet  the  actions 

mistress,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  her  as«)-  ^^  7^**^*^  we  work  out  these  purposes  are  always  free, 

elation  with  him  was  surely  of  a  verv  intimate  charac-  ^  J"  ^  ^^^  ^  ^'\\  ^T  "^""^  ^  ^  peculiaYities  of  our 

ter  long  before  they  were  joined  in  wedlock.     She  cer-  *"h^''"  "•'''^ri'  i  ^/  d';f  "^^  ^'^^/'^^'^  'n^"  ^  »"*»l^"»- 

tainlv  exercised  an  uncommon  influence  over  him.    She  "*"-^  responsible  l>efnrc  (wod ;  he  takes  them  as  nations, 

had  a  passion  to  be  regarded  as  -a  mother  of  the  f*"*  the  nation,  for  M.  de  Maistre,  is  ma<le  up  of  the 

Church  f  but  while  she  confessed  the  strength  of  her  *""*''  *"^*  ^^^  anstocracy.    Even  considering  each  order 

desire  to  Romanize  the  Huguenots,  she  eamestlv  denied  «!J«-«tely,  he  asserts  that  all  the  members  of  the  same 

that  she  approved  of  the  detestable  draffonfuuOi,     Her  'f^^  "!  imhssolubly  bound  together,  each  beanng  a 

pretended  Memoirs  are  spurious,  but  her  Letters  (Arast.  **'?*,  "^  ^^l  ""T^  »";*  J"»"!  responsibility  which 

1759, 9  vols. ;  best  edit,  bv  Lavallec,  Paris,  1865  sq.)  are  "^""'^^l  °"  ^^\  '']'''^''  ^"*«'-     ^"^  If,  "»  supixwe  the 

genuine.     See  Noailles,  Histoire  de  MmLde  AMntenon  ''^  ""[^  revolution.     In  those  terrible  events  which 

(1858-59, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  dii  Lnn-  ^*""''  ^^«  disregard  of  all  the  laws  of  nght  and  wrong, 

r/t,  iv;  BlackuKHxTs  Magazine,  1850  (Feb.);  Fraser's  *Jtho»igh  the  persons  who  fall  victims  to  the  fur>' of  the 

Magazine,  1849  (March).     See  Louis  XIV.  multitude  may  sometimes  be  those  whose  ver>'  onmes 

have  called  down  the  divine  vengeance,  yet  ver\'  often, 

Mair,  Hugh,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  nay,  in  most  cases,  the  indindually  innocent  suffer  most, 

at  New  Mylus,  Ayrshire,  ScotUnd,  July  16,1797;  grad-  But,  then,  although  individually  innocent,  they  must 

uated  at  the  college  in  Glasgow  in  1817;  studied  theol-  come  in  for  the  share  of  the  solidarity  which  belongs  to 

og>'  in  Edinburgh;  was  licensed  in  1822;  was  employed  the  whole  order.     Tliis  results  from*  the  fact  that  the 

for  some  time  as  a  missionary  in  the  Orkneys,  and  oth-  doctrine  of  atonement  Is  the  principle  on  which  rests 

er  parta  of  Scotland ;  came  t^  America  in  1828,  and  was  the  constitution  of  society ;  the  sins  of  the  guilty  are 

ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Fort  visited  on  the  innocent,  and  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 

Miller  and  NorthumberUnd,  N.  Y.;  in  1830  became  pas-  in  its  turn,  atones  for  the  guilty.    Here  is  to  be  found 
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the  key-stone  of  count  De  Maistre^s  theory ;  the  Sayoy- 
ard  publicist  develops  it  with  all  the  resources  of  logic 
and  erudition.**     It  has  been  well  remarked  that  a  svs- 

• 

tem  such  as  this  is  fatalism  of  the  very  worst  descrip- 
tion. Not  only  does  it  take  away  the  free  agency  of 
men  considered  as  individuals,  but  it  effectually  pro- 
claims the  validity  of  the  maxim  that  ntight  is  righL 
**  Wishing  to  transform  all  earthly  governments  into  one 
hom(»geneous  theorracy^  he  proposed,  as  a  control  over 
al>solutLHm,  an  absolutism  of  a  much  more  dangerous 
charactex.  M.  dc  Maistre*s  leading  idea  is  a  good  one : 
he  wishes  to  appeal  fn>m  the  passions  and  depraved  will 
of  man  to  the  Dcitv  itself  as  to  the  eternal  source  of 
right  and  good ;  but  not  being,  of  course,  able  to  receive 
immediately  from  God  the  counsel  and  the  laws  he 
wishes  to  reduixj  into  practice  for  the  gtKni  of  society, 
he  traces  them  to  the  pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Heav- 
en!— an  enor  common  to  all  reactionary  movements — 
from  the  fear  of  allowing  anything  like  vagueness  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  men  res|)ecting  their  connection 
with  the  Almighty.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  what  is  really  tangible,  visible,  perceptible  to 
the  sense^i,  thus  forgetting  the  character  of  the  true  Me- 
diator. Failing  to  understand  that  both  divinity  and 
humanity  have  met  together  only  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  he  would  fain  make  us  lielievc  that  the  po|>e  is 
*(iod  made  manifest  in  the  flesh.'"  With  such  views, 
he  could  not  but  condemn  severely  the  charter  of  1814, 
which  introduced  new  institutions  into  France^  and  he 
turned  his  face  towards  Russia  with  a  view  of  making 
it  his  home.  By  a  ukase  of  December,  1815,  Russia 
expelled  the  Jesuits.  To  them  De  Blaistre  and  his  fam- 
ily were  much  attached,  and  l)cing  on  this  account  him- 
self suspected  of  proscly tism,  he  quitted  the  country  and 
returned  to  Savoy  in  1817,  and  became  minister  of  state. 
HediedFeb.  26,*1821. 

Among  the  princifuil  works  of  De  Maistre,  our  special 
consideration  is  claimed  also  by  his  Dv  Pape  (Lyons, 
1819,  2  vols.  8vo;  second  and  improved  edition,  1821,  2 
vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  pai)acy,  1,  in  its 
relation  to  the  Romish  Church;  2,  to  the  temporal 
powers ;  3,  to  civilization ;  and,  4,  to  the  dissenting 
churches.  It  is  a  daring  apology  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  of  the  pope.  He  starts  fn)m  the  prin- 
ciple that  modem  nations  need  a  guarantee  against  the 
abuses  of  sovereign  power.  Such  guarantee,  he  claims, 
is  not  to  be  found  either  in  written  charters,  which  are 
always  useless,  nor  in  assemblies,  which  are  powerless 
when  thev  are  not  anarchic.  He  can  find  it  only  in  a 
sovereignty  superior  to  all  others,  at  once  independent 
and  disinterested,  and  interfering  to  prom(»te  the  cause 
of  justice,  which  has  been  intrusted  to  it  by  God  him- 
self. The  Savoyard  publicist's  beau  ideal  of  government 
is  the  constitution  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  dcscril)rs 
it  in  exulting  langiuige,  and  crowds  his  margins  with 
quotations  from  Rellarmine,  Baronius,  and  the  Triden- 
tine  fathers,  never  suspecting  that,  after  all,  he  has  only 
been  painting  a  tableau  de  J'anlaisie,  a  piece  of  historical 
inaccuracy  which  will  match  the  dreamv  theories  of 
Boulainvilliers  and  Diibos.  We  are  invited,  seriously, 
to  return  to  those  happy  times  when  royalty,  while  it 
retained  its  full  volititm,  and  was  endowe<l  with  an  in- 
dependent patrimony,  was  restrained  in  the  exercise  of 
legislative  jwwer  by  the  clerg}*,  the  nobility,  and  the 
commons,  each  resting  on  its  own  foundation,  and  acting 
within  its  allotted  sphere,  while  above  was  the  papacy, 
which,  by  its  sublime  umpirage^  maintained,  in  ciises  of 
collision,  the  harmonious  co-o|ieration  of  the  members 
of  all  the  body  {xditic.  We  are  told  to  admire  the  no- 
ble, temperate  m<»narchy  whiirh  had  grown  up  under 
the  shelter  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  which,  though 
never  brought  to  perfection  (this  is,  at  least,  a  candid 
acknowle<igmeiit ),  had  yet  secured  to  the  mediaeval  na- 
tions so  long  a  career  of  happiness  and  freedom,  pros- 
perity and  glory.  It  would  be  a  tAsk  both  useless  and 
unprofitable  to  point  out  all  the  misstatements  which 
occur  in  the  description  just  given.     The  futility-  of  his 


scheme  was  demonstrated  by  the  conduct  of  De  Maistre 
himself.     In  1804  pope  Pius  VII  crowned  Napoleon 
emperor.     This,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  work 
Du  Pape^  was  one  of  those  judgments  by  which  the  pa- 
pal infallibility  settletl  political  difficulties.     Yet  De 
Maistre  speaks  of  this  decbion  in  the  following  disre- 
spectful terms :  ••  The  pope's  journey  and  the  conmation 
are  for  the  present  the  great  subject  of  conversation. . . . 
All  in  the  French  Revolution  is  wonderfully  bad,  but 
this  is  the  ne  plus  ultra.     The  crimes  of  an  Alexander 
VI  are  less  frightful  than  this  hideous  apostasy  of  his 
weak-minded  successor.  ...  I  wish  with  all  mv  heart 
that  the  unfortunate  pontiff  would  go  to  St.  Domingo  to 
crown  Dessalines.     When  once  a  man  of  his  rank  and 
character  so  far  forgets  both,  all  that  is  to  be  h(»|)e4l  for 
is  that  he  may  completely  degrade  himself  until  he  be- 
comes but  an  insignificant  puppet"  {jCorresp,  diplom.  p. 
138,  139).     It  was  thus  the  great  ultramontane  writer 
respectefl  papal  infallibility  when  not  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views  or  his  passions.    Dt  VEjflise  Gallintw 
dans  ses  rajtports  arec  le  souverain pontij'e  (Paris,  1821, 
8vo ;  Lyons,  1822)  is  a  sort  of  continuati(»n  of  the  preced- 
ing work.     It  attacks  the  privileges  of  semi-indepen- 
dence claimed  by  the  Church  of  France.     This  book,  in 
which  Bossuet  and  Fleury  are  somewhat  roughly  ban- 
dle<l,  was  not  well  received  at  first  by  the  French  clerg}-. 
Abbe  Baston  published  an  answer  to  it  under  the  title 
RecUimations  pour  CEglise  de  France^  et  pour  la  reritf^ 
contre  M.  de  Afaistre  (1821,  1824,  2  vols.  8vo):  stilL  in 
the  course  of  time,  it  was  greatly  instrumental  in  caus- 
ing the  triumph  of  the  ultramontane  doctrine.    Les  »n- 
revs  de  St.  Petrrxlxmrg,  on  Entretiens^  etc.  (Paris,  1821,  i 
vols.  8vo),  "the  best  known  and  certainly  the  m(«t 
readable  work  of  the  author,"  treats  of  retribution,  linth 
here  and  hereafter.     We  cannot  give  here  the  detiili) 
of  De  Maistre's  theory',  but  its  most  important  features 
may  l)e  summed  up  thus :  the  thorough  badness  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  necessity  of  atonement,  the  reversion 
of  the  merits  of  the  innocent  paying  for  the  guilty,  ind 
salvation  through  blood.    These  vie^^  in  which  excel- 
lent Christians  have  found  a  daring  per\-ersion  of  \\« 
most  holy  Christian  principles,  led  De  Maistre  to  ju^iify 
the  In(iuisition.    His  apology-,  entitled  Ij^ttren  a  mt  ffnt- 
tiUtomme  Russe  sur  rinquifithm  Espaffiiole  (Paris,  1><22, 
8vo),  is,  however,  but  a  very  lame  defence  of  that  atrr>- 
cious  institution.     His  violent  attack   against  Bai'fin. 
Examen  de  la  Phihsophie  de  Bacmi  (Pari*,  1836,  2  vuU 
8vo)  is  not  much  letter.     His  worVs  are  ver\-  original, 
but  more  in  the  form  than  in  the  ideas.     Carrying  often 
a  tnie  principle  to  its  fullest  extent,  he  arrives  at  a  {lar- 
adox  which  he  then  proclaims  as  evident.    "As  a  |isni- 
phlet  writer,"  says  Dr.  M'Clintock  (in  the  Mtth.Qnaii. 
Rev,  18r>(>,  p.  21 8>,  '•  De  Maistre  may  l)e  t^ompared.  in  sinnc 
resi>ects,  to  Paul  U)uis  Courier;  he  had  the  same  i^iint. 
the  same^M^Mf,  the  same  elegance  of  style,  and  an  a\^ 
parent  simplicity,  which  only  set  off  wiiji  greater  cfTcrt 
the  home-trutlis  he  addressed  to  his  readers;  hut  fin- 
ished as  these  minor  works  decidedly  were,  true  Iwtb  a 
to  sentiment  and  language,  they  were  merely  sugge^ird 
by  the  events  of  the  times,  and,  as  such,  were  likely  to 
lose  most  of  their  point  as  the  course  of  things  moved 
in  a  ne*  direi'tion.     The  Cousiderationsj  on  the  contra- 
T\\  will  ever  retain  their  interest,  for  they  discuss  priii- 
ciples ;  they  belong  to  the  philosophy  of  histor}'.   Wbit- 
ever  view  we  may  take  of  the  conclusions  adopted  l>y 
De  Maistre,  we  cannot  but  admire  both  the  extent  of 
his  learning  and  the  depth  of  his  thoughts:  the  work 
fully  (lc8er\'es  to  be  placed  by  the  student  on  the  stme 
shelf  as  Ik>ssuet's  Discourse  on  Unirersal  History!" 

Here  we  would  notice  also  one  or  two  peculiarities  w 
the  methotl  of  count  De  Maistre.  which  mark  out  h» 
originality  amid  all  the  writers  of  his  age.  Thefi"**** 
that  continual  reference  to  (Jod  and  to  the  providentiw 
su|)erintendence  of  man's  life  here  below,  of  whifb  ** 
have  lx;fi»re  spoken.  From  this  point  of  view  he  i»  •"" 
mirably  placed  to  discuss  the  most  serious  QQ^'^f^ 
and  he  does  so  with  a  power  and  an  ekiquence  to  wkicb 
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•even-thing  must  yield  (compare  Ffoulkes,  Christen- 
dom's Divisions^  i,  200).  x\iiother  remarkable  )M»int  is 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  tlie  sagacity  with 
which  be  assigns,  both  to  events  and  to  noen,  their 
proper  influence  over  the  whole  course  of  coutemfiorary 
histor>\  Many  views,  many  principles  now  generally 
admitted,  may  bo  traced  back  to  the  Considerations^ 
and  have  been  borrowc<l  from  that  extraordinary  book, 
(»ften  without  any  acknowledgment.  Sec  Raymond, 
Kioye  (bt  comte  Jos,  de  Maistre  ( Chambi>ry,  1827,  8vo) ; 
Kodolphe  de  Maistre,  Nfttice  hiotj,  sur  le  comtt  Joseph 
de  Maistre  (in  the  preface  to  J.  de  M.'s  Correspondance 
et  Opuscules  (Par.  1851, 2  vols.  8vo;  1853, 2  vols.  12mo) ; 
Sainte-Keuve,  Causeries  du  Lundi,  voL  iv,  and  his  y'or- 
tntits  ContemjyorainSf  voL  ii ;  Villeneuve-Arifat,  Elttfie  du 
rvmte  Jos,  de  Maistre  (1853) ;  Damiron,  Kssaisurr//is' 
toire  de  la  Philonophie  en  France  an  19'  siecie;  Tainc, 
Ia'S  Philosophes  Frangais  du  xix*  sikde;  Ediid)uryh  Re- 
rw-iT,  Oct.  1852;  Albert  Hlanc,  Introduction  a  la  (yorre- 
spondance  diplomatique  de  Joseph  de  Afaistre;  Migne, 
Xout,  Knyclop^die  Thefdogique,  ii,  1326 ;  Fdinb,  Revieir^ 
April,  1849;  LomL  Quart,  Rfv.  1857,  art  vii;  and  espe- 
cially the  article  by  Dr.  MK.Mintnck  in  the  Meth,  Quart, 
Jiev.  April,  1856,  art.  iii.     (J.  H.W.) 

Maitland,  Samuel  Rofifey,  D.D.,  an  English  di- 
vine of  some  note,  was  born  in  London  in  1792 ;  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  C^ambridgc ;  entered  the  law 
profciisian  in  1816.  but  shortly  after  turned  towards  the 
mini^itry;  was  onlained  deacon  and  priest  in  1821 ;  per- 
petual curate  of  Christ  Church,  (iloucester,  in  1823-29; 
keeper  of  the  LamUah  MSS.,  and  librarian  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  1837.  lie  died  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  London,  Jan.  19, 1866.  His  principal  theological 
publications  are  as  follows:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Grounds 
on  which  the  Prophetic  Period  of  Darnel  ami  JSt,John  htts 
been  supposed  to  consist  o/ViViO  Years  (Lond.  1826, 8vo) : 
—  .4  tSt-cond  Inquiry,  etc.  (1829,  8 vo): — .4w  Attempt  to 
elucidate  the  Prttpht-cics  concn'ninff  A  ntichrist  (IHSOjSvo) : 
— Tracts  and  Documents  illustratire  of  the  History^  Doc- 
trine^ and  Rites  of  the  Ancitnt  Albiffenses  and  Waldenses 
(1832,  8vo): — The  Dark  Ages;  a  series  of  Essays  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  state  of  Religion  and  Literature  in 
the  Ninths  Tenths  Flerenth,  and  Twelfth  Centuries  (re- 
printe<l  frr>m  the  British  Magazine^  with  corrections  and 
some  additions,  1844, 8vo;  2d  edit.  1845, 8vo): — Essays 
on  the  ^Subjects  cotmected  teifh  the  Reformation  iti  England 
(reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  British  Magazine^ 
18-19,  8vo;  see  Ijmdon  Athenteum,  1849,  p.  834,8;J5)  :— 
Illustrations  and  Inquiries  relating  to  Mesmerism,  parts 
i-vi  (1849,  8vo) : — Entrin^  or  Miscellaneous  Essays  on 
Subjects  cotmected  irith  the  StUure^  History,  and  Destiny 
of  Man  (2d  edit.  1850,  Hm.  8vo ) : — A  n  h^ay  on  the  Mys- 
tical Interpretation  of  Scripture : — Strictureji  on  Mil- 
fter's  Church  History  (I^ondon,  1834,  8vo) : — Review  of 
Fox's  History  of  the  WaUlenses, — Allilwne,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Thomas,  Diet,  of  Biography 
and  Mythology^  s.  v. ;  English  Cydopteduif  a.  v. 

Maitland,  William,  a  noted  Scotch  politician  of 
the  Reformation  period,  better  known  as''  Secretary  Lcth- 
ington,"  was  bom  about  1525,  and  was  educated  lx)th 
at  .St.  Andrews  and  on  the  Continent.  He  had  great 
influence  as  a  political  leader,  and  though  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Reformed  doctrines  al)out  1555.  he  was  in 
1558  appointed  secretary'  of  state  by  Mary  of  Guise.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  he  oiK'uly  joined  the  lords 
of  the  Congregation,  and  was  one  of  the  Scotch  commis- 
sioners who  met  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  TJerwick,  to  ar- 
range the  conditions  on  which  queen  Elizabeth  would 
give  them  assistance.  In  1561,  after  the  arrival  of 
queen  Mary  from  France,  he  was  made  an  extraordinar\' 
lord  of  Seinion.  He  strongly  (»bjecte<l  to  the  ratiflcation 
of  Knox's  Btwk  of  IHncipline^  and  in  1563  conducted  the 
prosecution  raised  agaiuHt  Knox  for  treason.  From  this 
time  he  appears  to  have  lost  his  influence  with  the  re- 
formers. In  1564  he  lield  a  long  debate  with  Knox  on 
the  claims  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  be  independeBt 


of  the  state.  In  1566  he  took  part  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Rizzio,  after  whose  assassination  he  was  pnn 
scribeil,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  for  some  montliH  in 
obscurity.  After  queen  Mary's  imprisonment  (1567)  in 
England  he  played  a  most  unenviable  part,  pretending 
to  Elizabeth  to  be  one  of  her  admirers,  but  really  seek- 
ing all  the  while  to  protect  the  cause  of  Mary,  and  it  is 
evident  ihat  he  really  never  dejM.>rted  her,  although  he 
was  present  at  the  coronation  of  king  James  VI,  and  al- 
though he  fought  on  the  side  of  her  opponents  on  the 
field  of  LangHide.  He  took  part  in  1568  in  the  confer- 
ence held  at  York,  and  there  displayed  such  unmistaka- 
ble sympathy  for  Mary  that  the  Scottish  lords  marked 
him  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  1569  he  was  arrested  at  Stirling,  but  was  liberated 
shortly  after  by  an  artifice  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  In 
1570  he  (»i)en1y  declared  for  Mary,  and  became  the  soul 
of  the  queen  s  party,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
declared  a  rebel,  deprived  of  his  oflices  and  lan<ls  by  the 
regent  Morton,  and  besieged,  along  with  Kirkaltly,  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  After  a  long  resistant e,  the  castle 
sturrendered,  and  he  was  imi)risoned  in  Leith,  where  he 
died  (in  1573),  *' some,*'  says  Melville,  '*  supposing  he 
took  a  driiik  and  dieil,  as  the  auld  Romans  were  wont  to 
do.''  Huchauan  has  drawn  his  character  with  a  severo 
pen  in  his  Scottish  tract  entitled  The  Chameleon.  Froude 
(x,  474)  believes  that  Maitland  died  a  natural  death. 
Burton  (Hist,  of  Maitland,  iv,  55-57)  says  of  Maitland 
that  '*  his  name  was  a  byword  for  subtlety  and  state- 
craft. Yet  ...  if  we  look  at  his  life  and  doings,  we  do 
not  find  he  was  one  qf  those  who  have  left  the  mark  of 
their  influence  upon  their  age.  .  .  .  He  had  great  abili- 
ties, but  they  were  rather  those  of  the  wit  and  rhetori- 
cian than  of  the  practical  man."  In  the  estimation  of 
Knox,  Maitland  had  greatly  lowered  himself  by  his  un- 
kindness  and  vacillation,  and  the  great  reformer,  in  bis 
dying  hours  even,  was  called  up«m  to  pnniounce  against 
the  wary  Scotch  fM>litician :  "•  I  have  na  warrant  that 
ever  he  shall  be  well,"  alluding  to  Maitland's  state  in 
the  hereafter.  See  Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  voL  x,  ch, 
xix  and  xxiii ;  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Scotland  (see  Index). 

Maitreya,  a  Buddhistic  divinity,  according  to  the 
Buddhists  was  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha  STikyamuni,  and 
a  Bodhisattwa,  or  a  man  of  pre-eminent  virtue  and  sanc- 
tity. He  is  classed  among  the  gods  called  Tushitas,  or 
"  the  happy,"  and  has  generally  the  epithet  Ajita,  or 
unconquered,  The  Buddhists  believe  that  he  will  be- 
come incarnate,  and  succeed  Gotama  (q.  v.)  as  their  fu- 
ture Buddlia.  In  Til)etan  he  is  called  Jampa.  A  faith- 
ful representation  of  this  Buddlia,  surrounded  by  the 
(Tibetan)  goddesses  Dolma,  the  Mantas  or  Btiddhas  of 
medicine,  two  ancient  priests,  and  various  saints,  will  bo 
found  in  the  atlas  of  Emil  Schlagintweit's  Buddhism  in 
Tibet  (liondon  and  I^ipzig,  1863),  where  an  interesting 
sketch  is  given  (p.  207  sq.)  of  the  characteristic  typea 
of  Buddha  images,  and  of  the  measurement!*  of  Buddha 
statues  made  bv  his  brothers  in  India  and  Tibet.  See 
also  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism  (Index,  s.  v.  Maitri). 

Majolists.    See  Somaskek. 

MajoluB.    See  Cluony. 

Major,  Gheorg,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Nuremberg.  April  25, 1502.  He  studied  theology  under 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  was  succemively  rector  at 
Magdeburg  (1529),  superintendent  at  Elsleben  (1536), 
and  pn>fe«;t«or  of  theology  and  court-preacher  at  Witt<>n- 
l>erg  (1539).  In  1544  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity, 
ami  two  years  latrr  he  was  one  of  the  reprei»entativc« 
(with  Bucerand  Brenz)  of  the  Protestants  at  the  collo- 
quy at  Rcgonsburg.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Smal- 
cald  war.  Major  left  Wittenberg,  and  received  (1547) 
the  appointment  of  superintendtmt  and  court-prea(.*her 
at  Merseburg;  but  on  the  close  of  the  war,  next  year,  he 
returned  to  Witttmberg.  After  rejecting  the  (»flrer  of 
prominent  p(»sitions,  made  by  the  king  of  Denmark  and 
the  duke  of  Holst«in,  he  became,  in  1552,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Mausfeld  churches.    In  the  mean  time  he 
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had  been  active  in  supporting  the  Leipzic  Interim,  which 
asserted  that  good  works  arc  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
liad  thus  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  strict  Lutherans, 
who  denied  that  proposition.  Towards  the  close  of 
1561  Amsdorf  assailed  Major  on  these  grounds,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  district  soon  joined  him  in  opposing  the 
new  superintendent,  as  having  corrupted  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  Major  replied  to  the  charge 
of  Amsdorf  in  1552,  denying  its  truth,  and  asserting  his 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  but,  as  he  still 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  good  works,  the  controversy 
continued  to  rage,  and,  as  the  count  of  Mansfeld  held 
with  the  orthodox  party,  Major  finally  removed  to 
Wittenberg.  He  then  sought  to  give  an  unobjectiona- 
ble form  to  his  views  by  teac*hing  that  while  faith  alone 
is  essential  to  salvation,  good  works  are  necessary  as  a 
consequent  on  saving  faith.  But,  despite  every  effort 
at  reconciliation,  his  opponents  persisted,  and  even  went 
to  the  length  of  asserting  that  good  works  are  detrimen' 
tal  to  salvation.  The  doctrines  advocated  by  Major 
were  finally  branded  as  heretical  in  the  Corpus  doctrina 
Pruttniatm^  and  were  rejected  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Formula  Concordia,  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
became  involved  in  the  Crypto-ctilvinistic  cotttrorersy 
(q.  v.),  and,  together  with  the  Wittenberg  and  Leipzic 
theologians,  was  C4)mpelled  to  subscribe  to  the  Torgnu 
articles  (q.  v.).  He  died  at  Wittenberg,  Nov.  28, 1574, 
before  the  Majoristic  controversy  was  concluded.  A 
portion  of  his  works,  comprising  homilies  and  commen- 
taries on  the  Gospels  and  on  the  Pauline  epistles  was 
published  at  Wittenberg  in  1 509,  in  three  folio  volumes. 
See  Schrookh,  Kirchenyrschichtt  seii  der  Reformafiony  iv, 
547  sq.;  Planck,  Gesch,  da  Prot.  Lfhrbet/rijfit,  iv,  468 
sq. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-I^xikon,  voL  iv,  s.  v. ;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kircht^-lA'xik'on,  voL  vi,  s.  v. ;  Krauth,  Conser- 
vatire  Rej\  p.  147  et  passim ;  Kurtz,  Manual  Ch.  Iliit, 
ii,  135;  Smith's  Gieseler,  EccU'£.  History^  voL  iv,  §  87; 
Thomasius,  Cottjess,  dtr  Kcang.  Luth.  Kircke  (Nurcmb. 
1848),  p.  100  sq.     ^G.M.) 

Major,  Johann,  a  humanistic  poet  at  Wittenberg 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century",  deserves  a 
place  here  as  the  greatest  satirist  among  the  PhilippistSf 
as  the  followers  of  Melancthon  were  called.  He  was 
bom  in  1533  at  Joachimsthal,  where  Johann  Mathesius 
(q.  V.)  became  his  tutor  and  friend.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  went  to  Wittenl>erg,  and  formed  a  most  inti- 
mate connection  with  Melancthon.  To  the  influence 
of  this  association  may  doubtless  be  attributed  his  fu- 
ture course.  After  attaining  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  he 
removed  to  Wtlrzburg,  with  a  view  to  succor  the  uni- 
versity at  that  place.  Towards  the  close  of  1557  the 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  honored  with  the  title  of  crown  poet. 
Returning  to  Wittenberg,  he  was,  in  1560,  admitted  to 
the  philosophical  faculty  of  that  university,  and,  besides 
lecturing  on  poetry  and  the  interpretation  of  Latin  po- 
ets, he  wn>te  occasional  poems.  In  1574  the  Philippist 
party  was  overthn>wn  in  Electoral  Saxony,  and  its  heads 
imprisoned.  It  is  certain  that  Major  suffered  in  this 
reverse,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  three  times  impris- 
ontni — at  one  time  (from  1579  to  1681)  was  under  sentence 
of  death,  although  his  opi)onents  charge  this,  not  to  his 
connection  with  the  Philip[»ists,  but  to  his  conviction  for 
criminal  offences. 

The  prominence  with  which  Andreil  at  tliis  time  ad- 
vocated the  Formula  Concordia'  opened  a  new  and  wide 
field  to  the  vexation  and  sarcastic  power  of  Major.  He 
had  not  sul>scribed  to  tlic  Formula,  and  made  it  and  its 
originators  the  subject  of  his  spleen.  When  he  ven- 
tured to  do  this  in  an  oflirial  address,  he  was,  at  the  l)e- 
ginning  of  1587,  expelle«l  from  the  university  ;  but 
when  the  elector  Chrixtian  I  aE>cended  the  throne,  the 
Philippist  party  was  restored  to  favor,  and  Major  was 
soon  recalleiL  He  did  not  refrain  from  venting  his  sa- 
tirical humor  on  his  opponents,  but  when,  in  1591,  the 
elector  <lied,  and  a  new  jHilicy  was  initiated,  our  poet, 
with  many  others,  was  again  imprisoned.    So  bitter  was 


the  feeling  against  him  that  a  Wittenberg  mob  pelted 
him  with  stones  and  dirt,  and  even  children  railed  at 
him  as  a  **  Calvinistic  rogue."  He  was  released  in  1593, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  private  station, 
writing  only  an  occasional  poem.  He  died  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic faith  at  Zerbst,  March  16, 1600.  Majors  con- 
temporaries were  united  in  their  estimate  of  hb  poetic 
talent  and  of  the  worth  of  Ids  writings.  His  ideal  as  a 
poet  was  Virgil.  He  introduced  Christian  thought,  un- 
der Virgilian  forms,  into  his  non-controverrial  poems, 
while  his  satire,  after  the  manner  of  the  Prtervptor  Ger^ 
manicBy  often  degenerated  into  ridicule  of  the  anti-Phi- 
lippists  that  was  even  cruel  See  Frank,  Johann  Major, 
der  WUterAerger  Poet  (HaUe,  1863);  and  the  same  in 
Herzog,  Real-Kncyklopadiej  xx,  75  sq.     (G.  M.) 

Major,  John,  a  Scottish  historian  and  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Gleghom,  East  Lothian,  Scotland,  in  1469; 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Paria.  After 
teaching  a  number  of  years  in  Paris,  as  pn)fessor  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  he  became  professor  of  di\'inity, 
and  subsequently  provost  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland, 
lie  died  in  1547.  He  published  Commentaria  on  tks 
ScriptureSf  besides  works  of  a  secular  character. — Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  a.  v. ;  Thomas, 
Diet,  of  Biog,  and  MjfthoL  s.  v. 

Majdres,  a  name  given  to  Jewish  minist«rB  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  and  also  by  Augustine  and  others  to 
a  party  called  Coelicvlof,  made  up  of  Jewish  apostates. 
The  laws  were  specially  severe  against  them,  three  sut- 
utcs  of  Honorius  being  aimed  at  them. 

MajorinuB.    See  Domatists. 

Majoristic  Controversy,  named  after  Georg 
Major— his  followers  holding  that  good  works  are  »• 
sejitial  to  salvation ;  his  opponent,  Amsdorf,  reprobating 
them  as  prejudicial  to  it.     See  Major,  Georq^ 

Majoriata.    Sec  Major,  Georo. 

MajorYtaa  (Precedence)  is  the  form  in  ecdesiasticsl 
law  to  denote  the  preference  of  the  clergy  over  the 
laity,  as  well  as  the  rank  of  the  Church  ofiicers.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  the  hiity  is  greater  than  in  the  Protestant 
churches.  In  the  former  there  is  also  greater  distinc- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  itself.  Thus  an  older 
ordination  has  precedence  over  a  more  recent  ordination, 
and  a  higher  over  a  lower  order  (c  i,  15,  X,  />p  maj.  et 
obed.  i,  83),  excepting  only  an  ordination  conferred  by 
the  pope  himself,  as  his  act  takes  precedence  in  any  ca»e 
(c.  vii,  X,  cod).  In  ordinations  equal  in  rank  the  (lecu- 
kr  clergy  precede  the  regulars ;  and  again,  among  the 
secular  clergy',  the  canons  of  the  chapter-house  those  of 
the  collegiate ;  among  the  orders,  the  regular  canons  the 
monks,  and  all  other  orders  the  mendicants;  and  aroouir 
the  latter  the  Dominicans  precede  all  others  (compare 
Benedict  XIV,  De  SyfK  diav.  lib.  iii,  c  x).  This  tenn 
expresses  also  the  official  authority,  the  legal  p<iwer  of 
the  (.'hurch  office.  Persons  who  are  invested  with  stkh 
offices  are  denominated  in  the  I^rotestant  churches  t/- 
Jicinls  (q.  v.).  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  they 
are  called  Church  superiors  {svperiores  tcchsiattict),ssA 
as  a  body  they  make  up  the  hierarchical  rank  {statja 
hirrarchiat*).  The  Romish  Church  authorit}^  requires 
obedience  not  only  of  its  subjects,  L  e.  non-officials,  but 
also  of  its  officials,  who,  on  entering  u^ion  thiir  office, 
vow  submission  and  obedience  to  their  sup^'riurs  by  » 
formal  oath.  Hence  arose  the  dispute  whether  the  pope 
should  be  accepted  as  the  highest  authority,  or  whether 
even  he  was  subject  to  a  counciL     See  iKFALUBiLm ; 

PArACY. 

Makarij,  a  noted  Russian  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
Moscovite  province  near  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
He  early  entered  the  monastic  stat« ;  became  arrhimau- 
drite  (abbot)  of  the  I^s-hezkian  monastery  at  3Iu»-hi* 
isk ;  in  16'26,  archbishop  of  Novgorod  Vel'ikiz ;  and  in 
1542,  finally,  metropolitan  of  all  Russia.  He  died  at 
Moscow  Dec.  31, 1564.  By  reason  of  his  talt  nts,  wl*!- 
arship,  ecclesiastic  authorship,  eloquence,  zeal  for  ChnS" 
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tian  miflflionB  among  the  heathen,  extenshre  activity  since  it  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Jadah  (Josh,  xr, 

and  influence,  and  patriotiiin),  and  by  reason  of  the  sin-  41),  north  of  Libnah  (Josh,  x,  29, 81)  and  west  of  Aze- 

eerily  of  his  character,  Makarij  figures  prominently  in  kah  (Josh,  x,  10).     De  Saulcy  {S'arrat,  i,  438)  is  dis- 

Kussian  history.     When  yet  archbishop,  he  converted  posed  to  fix  its  site  at  a  place  which  he  names  d-Mer- 

the  Ishudian  triltes  in  the  north  of  the  empire,  and  is  ibn/,  on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  the  Dead  Sea,  a  little 

justly  styled  the  *' apostle  of  the  Ishuds."    When  a  met-  east  of  Jenbeh ;  but  this  is  at  least  twenty-five  miles 

ropoUtan,  he  gathered  around  himself  numerous  schol-  from  EleutheropoUs,  and  the  spot  itself  was  not  heard 

ars  from  Russia  as  well  as  from  abroad,  with  whose  aid  of  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  passed  along  the  same  route, 

he  compiled  many  books.    His  celebrated  "  Book  of  Le-  Porter  suggests  a  ruin  bearing  the  slightly  similar  name 

gcnds*^  went  through  more  than  a  dozen  etlitions,  and  et-Klediah,  on  the  northern  slope  of  wady  cl-Sumib, 

was  translated  into  German. — Wagner,  iSfaate  and  Ge-  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  Elcutheropolis,  with 

tellsch.  Lex,  vol.  xii,  s.  v.  large  caves  adjacent  {Handbook^  p.  224,  251) ;  but  Van 

Ma' 

"MaxfQ 

designating 

purveys 

bim,  Beth-shcmesh,  and  Elun-beth-hanan,  would  seem  *"*"•'  'l.^VI'"  VXL"''i>tir^'l!r'''*vr!!^'i"'ir*"/*T*V' 
^  .'..  ^  ,  ,.'  •...*. -u  rT\  u  •  4.x.  somewhat  remote  from  Beth-horon,  where  Joshua  8  bat- 
to  indicate  a  locality  m  the  tnbe  of  Dan,  perhaps  m  the    .,            -    _,^      c^  T^«.....      rn     -  -*•        r 

I'-tfPir                                       tf^iT'  jjg  ^ng  fought.     See  Joshua.     Tlie  suggestion  of  cap- 

piam  east  oi  Jitron.  ^^^  Warren  (Quarterly  Statement  of  the  *•  Palestine  Ex- 

Ma'ked  {MaKid  v.  r.  Ma«/3 ;  Syr.  3fokor;  Vulg.  pioration  Fund,"  April,  1871,  p.  91),  that  Makkedah  ia 

Mageth),  one  of  the  "  strong  and  great  cities"  of  Gilead  the  present  «  village  of  El-Mughar  (the  cave)"  (mean- 

— Josephus  says  (ialUee,  but  this  must  be  an  error— into  jng,  doubtless,  the  Mogharah  of  Van  de  Velde*s  Map, 

which  the  Jews  were  driven  by  the  Ammonites  under  though  Robinson  writes  it  Mughar,  in  Researchet,  iii, 

Timotheus.  and  from  which  fhey  were  delivered  by  Ju-  22,  note),  is  quite  too  far  north  for  the  narrative  in 

das  Maccabieus  (1  Mace  v,  26, 36 ;  in  the  latter  passage  Joahua,  as  weU  as  for  the  associated  names,  his  proposed 

the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Maoed).    By  Jose-  identification  of  which  would  place  some,  at  least,  of 

phus  (AnL  xii,  8,3)  it  is  not  mentioned.     Some  of  the  them  (e.  g.  Beth-dagon,  at  Beit-Dejan)  clearly  within 

other  cities  named  in  this  narrative  have  l)een  identi-  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

fied,  but  no  name  corresponding  to  Maked  has  yet  been  Makkoth.     See  Talmud 

discovered,  and  the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (p.  230),  that  Makowskl.     See  MACoivius. 

It  ,H  a  corruption  of  Minnith  (P^J  for  PSa),  though  Makrlna.    The  Roman  CathoUc  Church  nHX)gnisea 

ingenious,  can   hardly  be   accepted  without   further  ^^^  ^,,^  ^^  t,,i^  „,„^                                  '^ 

P'***'  1.  A  Cappadocian  lady,  grandmother  of  Gregory  of 
Makemle,  Fr^vncis,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  Nyssa,  who  suffered  persecution  under  the  reign  of  Max- 
minister,  was  bom  near  Rathraelton,  Donegal  Co.,  Ire-  imiaA,  and  wandered  for  a  long  time  through  the  woods, 
himl,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  After  com-  together  with  her  husband.  She  is  commemorated  on 
picting  his  academical  and  theological  course,  he  was  the  14th  of  January. 

licensed  by  the  presbytcTj' of  Uggan  in  1681.     He  un-  2.  The  sister  of  St.  Basil  and  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa; 

dertook  a  miwion  to  Barbadoes  soon  after,  and  was  or-  after  the  death  of  her  father  she  withdrew  into  solitude, 

dained  nne  tifulo,  with  a  view  to  coming  to  America,  and  afterwards  induced  her  mother  to  esUblish  a  con- 

Frora  Barbadoes  he  went  to  Somerset  Md.,  Ind.,  where  vent  in  Pontus,  into  which  she  retired.     She  died  in 

he  13  supposed  to  have  foundetl  the  Church  in  Snow  379,  after  performing  a  great  number  of  miracles,  etc 

Hill,  and  from  thence  he  removed  to  Virginia.     In  1699  Her  life  was  written  bv  her  brother,  St.Gregor\'.     She 

he  obtamed  a  f«)nnal  license  to  preach  agreeably  to  the  {»  commemorated  on  the  19th  of  July.— Herzog,  Real" 

recpiisitions  of  the  Toleration  Act,  and  was  very  success-  Encykhp,  viii,  746 ;  Pierer,  Umteraal-TAxikony  x,  764 ; 

ful  in  hui  Ubors.     He  went  to  London  in  1704,  to  make  Migne,  Nouv,  Encyclopedie  Thiologique,  ii,  1298. 

arrangcincntt)  for  the  supply  of  his  Church,  and  return-  lur-i, '4.-^-1.  ru^u   %r  1^    r/  «M«i^^%i.  n    *     -.v  *v 

ed  with  two  ministers  fn\m  Irehind.     In  1705  he  ob-  ^*^  *®"^  ^**^-  Maktesh\  WPlD^  [but  with  the 

tained  with  difficult  v  the  certificates  re<iuired  for  the  ^'^J*  *  '«<»''«''»  »»  >«  P«>v.  xxvii,  12,  or  the  tockttt  of  a 

exercise  of  his  miiiistrv,  and  aided,  in  17()6,  in  the  for-  ^^'*^»  **  "*  ^^^^'  ^^»  ^^5  ^P^*  renders  KaraKiKo/ifikyT!, 

mation  of  the  Philadelphia  presbvierj-,  of  which  he  was  ^"^-  ^*^)»  »  P**^  »"  "'  ^^"  Jerusalem,  mentioned  as 

moderator.     He  died  in  170M.     Makemie  published  A  inhabited,  apparenUy  by  sUver-meiVhants  (Zeph.  i.  11). 

Catechism  (1691)  :-An  Answer  to  Gettrge.  Keith,  etc  ^««n»«»  regards  it  as  the  name  of  a  valley,  so  called 

(1692)  .—Tniths  in  a  Xeio  Light,  etc  (1699)  :—A  pUiin  ^'°™  ^^  mortar-like  shape  {Thesaurus,  p.  725).     The 


(N.  Y.  1755,  and  since).     See  Spraguc,  A  nnals,  iii,  1.  '"  "^^^^^  ^^^  '"^^"  °^  ^^^^  nation-the  Canaanites  (A. 

»ir  1  1.   /I   M.'u   /XT  u    ir  f.  f   ,,      t^^  Vers.  "  merchants"),  who  in  this  passage  are  associated 

Makhe  loth  (Heb.  Makheloth\  rt^nj??,  oMm-  ^ith  Maktesh- resided,  after  the  custom  in  Oriental 

Hies,  as  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  27 ;  Sept  MowyXw^),  the  twenty-  towns.    Dr.  Barclay  {City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  100, 167, 

sixth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  between  173)  ingeniouslv  suggests  that  it  mav  have  been  a  quar- 

Ilaradah  and  Tahath  (Numb,  xxxiii,  25, 26) ;  probably  ter  devoted  to  minting  operations,  and  therefore  situated 

ntuated  on  the  summit  north-west  of  Jcbel  el-Mukrah.  near  the  goldsmith's  bazaar,  which  was  doubtless  kxja- 

See  ExoDB.  ted  somewhere  in  Acra  or  the  lower  city,  but  whether 

Mak'kedah  (Heb.  Makkedah',  t^lfi^^,  herdsman**  in  the  Tyropceon  adjoining  the  Temple,  where  he  places 

place;  Sept  Mfrriy^a,  Josephiw  "SiaKxila,  Ant,  v,  1, 17),  it,  is  uncertain. 

a  royal  city  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  (Josh,  xii,  16),  Malabar,  a  tract  of  country  extending  along  the 

in  the  neighborhood  of  which  was  the  cave  where  the  western  coast  of  India,  from  Cape  Cx*morin  to  the  River 

five  kings  who  confederated  against  Israel  took  refuge  Chandragri,  in  N.  hit  12*^  80'.      Frequently  the  name 

after  their  defeat  (Josh,  x,  UU29).     It  afterwards  be-  MaUbar,  however,  is  erroneously  applied  to  the  whole 

longed  to  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  41).     Makkedah  is  placed  country  from  Bombay  to  the  southern  extremity^    Brit- 

by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  eight  Koman  miles  to  the  east  ish  Malabar  is  situated  between  the  10th  and  18th  de- 

of  Elcutheropolis  (Ononutst,  r.  v.  Maceda),  which  would  grees  of  N.  kt.,  belongs  to  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and 

bring  it  among  the  mountains,  as  Keil  observes,  who  has  a  population  of  2,261,250.    By  far  the  most  exten- 

tbextfore  locates  it  to  the  west  {Comment,  on  Josh,  x,  10),  aive  portion  of  Malabar  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ghaut 
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Mountains,  and  consists  of  low  hills,  separated  by  narrow 
but  fertile  valleys.  The  upland  is  barren,  and  the  cul> 
tivation  much  neglected ;  and  it  is  in  the  valleys,  and 
extensive  ravines,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that 
the  inhabitants  chiefly  reside.  Until  a  recent  period 
slavery  existe<l  in  Malabar,  but  in  1H43  a  legislative  en- 
actment was  passed  by  the  Hritish  government,  by  the 
provisions  of  which  slaver\'  has  been  abolished  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
EasL  The  country  is  distinguished  by  the  neatness  of 
its  villages,  which  are  sujM^rior  to  any  in  India,  being 
built  of  mud,  neatly  smoothed,  and  either  whitewashed 
or  iminted ;  their  jticturesque  effect  is  heightened  by  the 
beauty  and  elegant  dresses  of  the  Brahmin  girls.  The 
villages,  as  well  as  the  bazaars,  are  the  work  of  foreign- 
ers, the  aboriginal  natives  of  Malabar  living  in  detached 
houses  surruunded  with  gardens.  The  higher  ranks  use 
little  clothing,  but  are  remarkably  clean  in  their  per- 
MHis,  and  all  ranks  are  free  from  cutaneous  distempers 
excepting  the  very  lowest  castes. 

History. — It  is  supposed  that  Malabar  was,  at  a  very 
early  period,  conquered  by  a  king  from  above  the  (ihauts. 
The  Nairs  may  have  tioen  established  at  the  same  time 
by  the  conqueror,  ur  called  in  by  the  Brahmins,  as  a  mil- 
itary body  to  supixirt  the  government.  In  process  of 
time  they  obtained  settlements  in  the  land,  and  the 
chiefs,  taking  ever\'  opfiortunity  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves, became  rajahs,  and  from  a  remote  period  contin- 
ued to  govern  Malabar  like  independent  princes.  In 
1760  the  Mohammedans  first  effected  an  eutr\'  here  un- 
dcr  Hyder  ^Vli,  who  subdued  the  country  m  ITOl,  and 
expelled  all  the  rajahs  except  such  as  conciliated  him 
bv  immediate  submission.  Disturbances  were  occa- 
sioned  by  these  pn)ceedings,  but  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing his  authority,  and  in  178*2  appointed  a  deputy, 
who  made  still  further  progress  in  subthiing  and  s<^tling 
the  countr}-.  In  1788  Tippoo  Sahib,  his  son,  attempt- 
ed forcibly  to  supersede  Hinduism  by  his  own  faith, 
Mohammedanism.  This  i)roduced  a  serious  rebellion, 
which,  however,  was  soon  quelled  by  his  vigorous  ad- 
ministration, but  in  the  mean  time  the  country  was  laid 
waste  by  his  tyrannical  proceedings.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  l)etwecn  Tippoo  and  the  British  in 
1790,  the  refractory  rajahs  and  Nairs  joined  the  British, 
and  Tippoo  was  driven  from  the  country ;  Malabar  he- 
came  a  portion  of  the  British  possessions  of  India,  and, 
with  slight  disturbances,  has  since  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Under  the  management  of  the  British 
the  country  is  said  to  be  advancing  in  prosperity. 

Religion, — The  original  manners  and  peculiar  customs 
of  the  Hindus  have  been  preser\'ed  in  Malabar  in  much 
greater  purity  than  in  other  parts  of  India.  Besides  the 
Hindus,  who  form  the  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  population  consists  of  Moplays  or  Mohamme- 
dans, Christians,  and  Jews.  Tlie  Hindus  arc  divideil 
into  the  following  castes,  namely,  Namburie^  or  Brah- 
mins; the  Nairs  of  various  denominations;  the  Leers, 
or  Liars,  who  are  cultivators  of  the  land,  and  freemen : 
and,  lastly,  the  Patiars,  who  were  slaves  or  bondmen. 
Of  these  castes  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Nairs,  the 
pure  iSudras  of  Malabar,  who  all  lay  claim  to  be  boni 
soldiers,  though  they  are  of  various  ranks  and  profes- 
sions. There  are  alt4>gother  eleven  ranks  of  Nairs,  who 
form  the  militia  of  Malal>ar,  under  the  Brahmins  and 
rajahs.  They  are  proud  and  arrogant  to  their  inferiors, 
and  in  former  times  a  Nair  was  expected  instantly  to 
cut  down  a  cultivator  or  fisherman  who  presumed  to  de- 
file him  by  touching  his  |)erson,  or  a  Patiar  who  did  not 
turn  out  of  his  n)ad  as  a  Nair  jvassed.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble custom  among  this  trlass  that  a  Nair  never  (H)habits 
with  the  person  whom  he  calls  his  wife ;  he  gives  her 
all  propiT  allowances  of  clothing  and  f(X)d,  but  she  re- 
mains in  her  mother's  or  brother's  house,  and  cohabits 
with  any  person  or  (>ersons  she  chor>ses  of  equal  rank ; 
so  that  no  Nair  knows  his  own  father,  and  the  children 
all  belong  to  the  mother,  whose  claim  to  them  admits  of 
no  doubu   This  state  of  manners  also  prevails  in  neigh- 


boring countries.  The  native  Mussulmans  (Moplavj^ 
form  about  one  fourth  of  the  population ;  they  are  dt- 
scended  from  Hindu  mothers  by  Arab  fathexa,  who  set- 
tled in  Malabar  about  the  7th  or  8th  century. 

Christianity  appears  at  a  ver)*  early  period  to  have 
made  considerable  progress  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
there  is  a  greater  propr>rtion  of  persons  professing  that 
religion  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
The  accommiHiation  theory  of  the  Jesuits  was  practiced 
here  in  the  17th  century  by  Pater  NobilL  See  India. 
Three  ecclesiastical  chiefs — two  apiHiinted  by  the  Portu- 
guese Church  at  Goa,  and  one  by  the  see  of  Borne — rule 
over  this  establishment,  besides  the  Babylonish  bishops, 
who  preside  over  the  Nestoriau  community.  The  last- 
named  Christians  consider  themselves  descendanta  of 
converts  made  by  the  apostle  Thomas  in  the  Ist  cen- 
tury. At  the  landing  of  Vasco  de  (rama.  the  native 
Cliri«tians  are  said  to  have  numbered  200,000  souls.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  in  his  Journey  from  Madras,  etc.,  however, 
computes  them  to  number  now  cmly  40,000,  with  44 
churches.  The  total  number  of  Christians  on  the  Mal- 
abar coast,  including  the  Syrians,  or  Nestorians,  is  esti- 
mated at  200.000 ;  90,000  of  them  arc  settle<l  at  Travan- 
core.  There  are  also  some  30,000  Jews  in  Blal&bar. 
See  Cyclop.  Britamnca,  s.  v.    See  Madras. 

Malacca,  an  extensive  region,  situate  in  Southern 
India,  consisting  of  a  large  peninsula  connected  by  the 
isthmus  of  Kraw,  extends  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  de- 
grees of  N.lat.,  and  fn>m  the  98th  to  the  104th  degrees 
of  E.  long.,  and  is  775  miles  in  length  by  125  in  averse 
breadth.  The  country  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  laiK*. 
traversed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  and  covered 
Mrith  extensive  forests  and  marshes,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  |>enetrate  into  the  interior.  A  range  of  ex- 
tremely bleak  mountains,  running  through  it  frt>m  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  gives  rise  to  innumerable  streams, 
the  courses  of  which,  from  the  proximity  of  the  moan- 
tains  to  the  sea,  arc  short,  and  are  so  obstructfd  at  the 
mouths  by  bars  and  sand-lanks  that  they  can  not  be 
ascended  by  vessels  of  any  ^ize.  At  the  southern  es- 
tremity  of  the  continent  are  the  islands  of  Bintanf!, 
Batang,  and  Singapore,  with  many  others,  so  thickly 
clustered  together  that  they  are  only  separated  from  tlie 
continent  by  narrow  straits,  and  seem  to  be  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  land.  On  the  west  coast  also  there  are  nu- 
merous blands. 

History, — The  political  state  of  Malacca  has  been  rab- 
ject  to  many  revolutions,  having  been  occasionally  de- 
jjendent  on  Slam  when  that  monarchy  was  in  the  height 
of  its  power,  and  when  its  supremacy  was  owned  by  the 
whole  peninsula.     But,  since  the  Siamese  have  yielded 
to  the  increasing  power  of  the  Burmans,  all  the  soutlu-m 
|>ortion  of  the  peninsula  has  shaken  off  the  yoke,  aud 
the  northern  states  pay  only  a  moderate  tribute.    Ilie 
whole  of  the  sea-coast  from  that  latitude  to  Port  Roma- 
nia is  still  possessed  by  the  Mala>'s,  who  are  mixed  in 
some  places  with  the  burgesses  fh»m  Celebes,  and  who 
have  a  small  settlement  at  Salengore.     The  northern 
and  inland  parts  of  the  peninsula  are  inhabited  by  the 
Patany  people,  who  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Siam- 
ese and  Malays,  and  who  occupy  independent  villages. 
The  negro  race  is  found  in  the  interior  among  the  ab- 
original natives.    The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are,  however,  of  the  Malay  race,  who  are  well  kn<»wii 
and  widely  diffused  among  all  the  eastern  islands.  T\\^ 
origin  of  this  remarkable  race  is  not  distinctly  knuwii: 
they  are  understood,  however,  not  to  be  natives  of  th» 
countf}',  but  to  have  come  originally  from  the  dbtrirt  of 
Palembajig,  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Malaya.    Having  crossed  over  about 
the  end  of  the  12th  century  to  the  opposite  continent, 
they,  in  1252,  founded  the  city  of  Malacca.    Saltan 
Mohammed  Shah,  who  ascended  the   throne  in  ^^ 
13th  centur}',  was  the  first  Mussulman  prince  who  (<* 
tended  his  rule  over  Malacca.     During  part  of  the  l^** 
I  century'  Malacca  was  under  Siamese  sovereigns   '° 
i  1509  sultan  Mahmud  repelled  the  aggrewioo  of  ^ 
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kln{^  of  Sianif  but  in  1511  he  was  conquered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese under  Albuquerque.  In  1642  it  became  the 
po8se88ion  of  the  Dutch,  and  in  1824  it  was  finally  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  among  the  cestdons  made  by  the 
king  of  Netherlands  in  exchange  for  the  British  pu08e»- 
siuna  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  £.  long.  100^,  N.  lat.  5^ 
(^comp.  Cyclop,  Brit,  s.  v.). 

Rdiijwn, — Until  the  inroads  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  the  13th  century,  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca  were 
pagans  or  followed  some  corrupt  form  of  Hindu  idol- 
atry. With  the  Mussulman  reign  the  religion  of  the 
Crescent  became  the  predominating  belief.  Christian- 
ity was  introduced  in  the  16th  century  by  the  Portu- 
guese. One  of  the  earliest  laborers  here  was  the  re- 
nowned Spanish  Jesuit,  Francis  Xavier  (q.  v.).  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  the  success  of  the  Gospel  truth, 
the  conduct  of  the  Koraish  priesthood  and  of  the  Portu- 
guese authorities  was  very  unkind  toward  the  natives. 
Not  much  better  was  the  infiuence  of  the  Dutch.  Though 
I^rotcstantism,  with  their  entrance,  superseded  I{oman- 
ism  in  a  measure,  the  government  hesitated  to  encourage 
the  Christian  missions,  and  gave  great  liberty  to  Moham- 
medans, lest  the  latter  should  be  tempted  to  insurrection, 
and  Holland  be  deprived  of  these  valuable  possessions. 
To  this  dav  the  Muasulmen  continue  to  make  converts  in 
Blalacca.  The  Komanists  maintaui  a  suifragan  bishop  at 
the  capital  (of  like  name  as  the  country).  For  further 
details  on  the  success  of  Christianity  in  Malacca  at  pres- 
ent, see  the  articles  India  ;  Malays.  See  also  Grundo- 
mann,  MusioiuaUcut^  No.  7,  21,  and  24;  Cameron,  Our 
Trap,  Po$t€SS.  in  Malayan  India  (Lond.  1865). 

Mal'achi  (Heb.  Mnlaki%  "^SXb^,  messenger ;  Sept. 
in  the  title  Ma\ax><'fc\  but  in  ch.  i,  1  it  renders  dyyt- 
\og  avToify  Vulg.  MaUtchias\  the  last  of  the  minor 
prophets,  and  the  Utest  writer  in  the  canon  of  the  O.  T. 
(comp.  ch.  iv,  4,  5,  6).  What  is  known  of  him  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  his  prophecies  that  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  consider  the  whole  subject  together. 
In  doing  so  we  will,  at  the  same  time,  treat  any  doubt- 
ful questions  involved. 

I.  Personal  A  ccottnt. — The  name  Malachi  is  rendered 
by  some  my  nngely  but  it  is  usually  regarded  as  contracted 
from  Malachijah,  "  messenger  of  Jehovah,"  like  Abi  (2 
Kings  xviii,  2)  from  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xxix,  I).  The 
traditionists  regard  the  name  as  having  been  given  to 
the  prophet  on  account  of  the  l>cauty  of  his  person  and 
his  unblemished  life.  The  name  means  an  amj*:l,  angels 
being,  in  fact,  the  messengers  of  (iod;  and,  as  the 
prophets  are  ol'ten  styled  angels  or  messengers  of  Jeho- 
vah, it  is  supposed  by  some  that  "  Malachi*^  is  merely  a 
general  title  descriptive  of  this  character,  and  not  a 
profier  name.  So  Hengstenberg,  ChristoL  iii,  872  sq. 
f>f  his  |)ersonal  history  nothing  is  known  (see  Dr.  Da- 
vidson in  Home's  Introd,  new  ed.  ii,  894  sq.).  A  tradi- 
tion preserved  in  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (I)e  V'i/is  Proph.) 
reUtes  that  Malachi  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and 
Ixtrn  after  the  captivity  at  Sopha  (£o^a,  VSaphir;  in 
the  territory  of  thaf,  tribe.  Acconling  to  the  same 
apocryphal  story  he  died  young,  and  was  buried  with 
his  fathers  in  his  own  country.  Jerome,  in  the  preface 
to  his  CommfHtary  on  Malachi^  mentions  a  belief  which 
was  current  among  the  Jews,  that  Malachi  was  identical 
with  Ezra  the  priest,  because  the  circumstances  recorded 
in  the  narrative  of  the  latter  are  also  mentioned  by  the 
prophet.  The  Targuro  of  Jonathan  l)en-Uzziel,  on  the 
words  ^  by  the  hand  of  Malachi**  (i,  1),  gives  the  gloss 
**  whose  name  is  colled  Ezra  the  scribe.'*  With  equal 
probability  Malachi  has  been  identified  with  Mordecoi, 
Nehemiali,  and  ZerubbabeL  Tlic  Sept.,  as  above  noted, 
renders  "by  Malachi**  (MaL  i,  l),*'by  the  hand  of  his 
angel  ;**  and  this  translation  appears  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  Malachi,  as  well  as  Haggai  and  John 
the  Baptist,  was  an  angel  in  human  sha|)e  (comp.  'hlaL 
iii,  1 ;  2  P^sdr.  i,  40 ;  Jerome,  Comm,  in  Ifaf/,  i,  13).  Cyril 
alludes  to  this  belief  only  to  express  his  disapprobation, 
and  characterizes  those  who  hold  it  as  romancers  (oi 
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fiarriv  Ij^^MftiriKaffiPi  k.  r.  X.).  The  current  opinion 
of  the  Jews  is  that  of  the  Talmud,  in  which  this  ques- 
tion is  mooted,  and  which  decides,  it  seems  to  us  right- 
ly, that  this  prophet  is  not  the  same  with  Mordecai,  or 
Ezra,  or  Zerubbabel,  or  Nehemiah,  whose  claims  hod  all 
been  advocated  by  different  parties,  but  a  distinct  person 
named  Malachi  {Bab,  Megtllah^  xv,  1).  Another  He- 
brew trailition  associates  Malachi  with  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  as  the  companions  of  Daniel  when  he  saw  the 
vision  recorded  in  Dan.  x,  7  (Smith's  JUtlect  Discourses, 
p.  214 ;  A.D.  1660),  and  as  among  the  first  members  of 
the  Great  S>iiagogue,  which  consisted  of  120  elders  (Is- 
idore, De  vita  et  Atorte  Sivid,  ch.  li).  For  a  notice  of 
prophecy  of  the  succession  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  at- 
tributed to  him,  see  the  Siudien  u,  Kritiken,  1857,  p.  555 
sq.).     See  Malachy,  St. 

II.  Date  of  his  Prophecies,— Although  there  has  been 
a  faint  disposition  to  regard  Zechariah  as  the  last  of  the 
prophets  (Ldu;Unt.  De  Vera  Sapetit,  iv,  6),  the  received 
opinion  decides  for  Malachi.  Accordingly  Aben-Ezn 
cidls  him  "  the  end  of  the  prophets  ;*'  Kinichi,  *'  the  last 
of  them;**  and  not  sehlom  he  is  distinguished  by  the 
rabbins  as  "  the  seal  of  the  prophets.*'  Cyril  mokes  him 
contemporary  with  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  or  a  little 
later.  Syncellus  (p.  240  B)  places  these  three  prophets 
under  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedec  That  Malachi  was 
contemporary  with  Nehemiah  is  rendered  probable  by  a 
comparison  of  ii,  8  with  Neh.  xiii,  15;  ii,  10-16  with 
Neh.  xiii,  23,  etc.;  and  iii,  7-12  with  Neh.  xiii,  10,  etc 
That  he  prophesie<l  after  the  times  of  Haggai  and  Zech- 
ariah is  inferred  from  his  omitting  to  mention  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple,  and  from  no  allusion  being  mode 
to  him  by  Ezra.  The  captivity  was  already  a  thing  of 
the  long  past,  and  is  not  referred  to.  The  existence  of 
the  Temple-service  is  presupposed  in  i,  10;  iii,  1, 10. 
The  Jewish  nation  had  still  a  political  chief  (i,  8),  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  title  as  that  borne  by  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  xii,  26),  to  which  Gesenius  assigns  a  Per- 
sian origin.  Hence  Vitringa  concludes  that  Malachi 
delivered  his  prophecies  after  the  second  return  of  Ne- 
hemiah from  Persia  (Neh.  xiii,  6),  and  subsequently  to 
the  thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (B.C 
cir.  420),  which  is  tlie  date  adopted  by  Kennicott  and 
Hales,  and  approved  by  Davidson  {Introd.  p.  985).  The 
date  B.C.  410  cannot  be  far  from  correct.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  Seder  01am  Kabba  (p.  55,  ed. 
Meyer)  the  date  of  Malachi*s  prophecy  is  assigned,  with 
that  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  to  the  second  year  of 
Darius ;  and  his  death  in  the  Seder  01am  Zuta  (p.  105) 
is  placed,  with  that  of  the  same  two  prophet^  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal reasons  adduced  by  Vitringa,  and  which  appear 
conclusively  to  fix  the  time  of  Malachi's  prophecy  as 
contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  are  the  following:  The 
offences  denounced  by  Malachi  as  prevailing  among  the 
people,  and  especially  the  corruption  of  the  priests  by 
marrying  foreign  wives,  correspond  with  the  actual 
abuses  with  which  Nehemiah  hod  to  contend  in  his  ef- 
forts t4>  bring  about  a  reformation  (comp.  Mai.  ii,  8  with 
Neh.  xiii,  29).  The  alliance  of  the  high-priest's  family 
with  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  xiii,  4,  28)  and  San- 
ballat  the  Horonite  had  intnKluce<l  neglect  of  the  cus- 
tomary Temple-service,  and  the  offerings  and  tithes  due 
to  the  Levitcs  and  priests,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Temple  was  forsaken  (Neh.  xiii,  4-13)  and  the  Sabbath 
openly  profaned  (ver.  15-21 ).  The  short  interval  of 
Nehemiah's  alisence  from  Jerusalem  had  been  sufficient 
for  the  gn>wth  of  these  corruptions,  and  on  his  return 
he  found  it  necessary  to  put  them  down  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  to  do  over  again  the  work  that  Ezra  had  done 
a  few  years  before.  Fn>m  the  striking  {Mirallclism  l)e- 
tweeu  the  state  of  things  indicated  in  Malachi's  pro{)h- 
eciej  and  that  actually  existing  on  Nehemiah's  return 
from  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  it  is  on  all  accounts  highly 
probable  that  the  efforts  of  the  secular  governor  were  on 
this  occasion  seconded  by  the  preaching  of  "  Jehovah's 
messenger,**  and  that  Malachi  occupied  the  same  poai- 
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tion  with  regard  to  the  reformation  under  Nehemiah  the  fiery  prophetic  eloquence  of  Iftaiah,  and  have  in  iti 
an  Isaiah  held  in  the  time  of  Ilczekiah,  and  Jeremiah  stead  the  calm  and  almost  artificial  discourse  of  the 
in  that  of  Josiah.  The  last  chapter  of  canonical  Jew-  practiced  orator,  carefully  modelled  upon  those  of  the 
ish  history  is  the  key  to  the  last  chapter  of  its  proph-  ancient  prophets.  His  phraseology  is  accounted  for  by 
ecy.  See  Noel  Alexander,  l)e.  Malachia  Projyheta,  in  his  living  during  that  decline  of  Hebrew  poctr}'  which 
his  Uitt,  Ecdf*,  iii,  642  sq. ;  Vitringa,  idenij  in  his  01^  we  trace  more  or  less  in  all  the  sacred  writings  pofttcrior 
serrationes  Socitfy  vol  ii;  Hebenstreit,  DUp,  in  3faL  to  the  captivity.  In  general  the  language  is  concise, 
(Lips.  1731  sq.).  clear,  and  |)olished,  and  the  manner  of  introducing  a  new 
III.  Contents  of  the  Book, — The  prophecies  of  Malachi  line  of  argument  or  a  new  range  of  thought  b  most 
are  comprised  in  four  chapters  in  our  version,  as  in  the  striking.  Here  the  peculiarity  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
•Sept.,  Vulgate,  and  Peshito-Syriac  In  the  Hebrew  the  tlicre  is  no  longer  the  ancient  dramatic  manner  display- 
Sd  and  4th  form  but  one  chapter.  The  whole  prophecy  ed,  but  a  kind  of  dialogue  has  taken  its  place,  which'is 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  sections,  in  the  first  carried  on  between  God  and  the  people  or  the  priefr-ts, 
of  which  Jehovah  is  represented  as  the  loving  father  whose  half-mocking  questions  are  enlarged  u(>ou  and 
and  ruler  of  his  people  (i,2-ii,  9);  in  the  second,  as  the  finally  answered  with  scorn  by  the  mouth  of  the  mes- 
supreme  God  and  father  of  all  (ii,  1(^16);  and  in  the  sengcr.  He  seems  fully  aware  of  being  the  laAt  of  the 
third,  as  their  righteous  and  tinal  judge  (ii,  17-end).  sacred  bards  (iii,  1  and  22),  and  the  epoch  of  transition 
These  may  be  again  subdivided  into  smaller  sections,  from  the  glowing  energetic  fuhiess  of  the  inspired  seer, 
each  of  which  follows  a  certain  order :  first,  a  short  sen-  who  speaks  to  the  people  as  the  highest  power  aud- 
ience ;  then  the  sceptical  questions  which  might  be  dcnly  and  forcibly  moves  him,  to  the  carefully  studied 
raised  by  the  people;  and,  finally,  their  full  and  trium-  and  methodically  constructed  written  discourse,  becomes 
phant  refutation.  The  formal  and  almost  scholastic  strangely  ai)parent  in  him.  We  find  both  the  aniient 
manner  of  the  pn»phecy  seemed  to  Ewald  to  indicate  prophetic  impn>vised  original  exhortation,  with  its  rep- 
that  it  was  rather  delivered  in  writing  than  sp<iken  ]m\y-  etitions  and  apparent  incongruities,  and  the  artifioiaiiy 
licly.  But  though  this  may  bo  true  of  the  prophecy  in  composed  address,  with  its  borrowed  ideas  well  arrangetl 
its  present  shape,  which  probably  presents  the  substance  and  its  euplutnious  words  well  selected.  This  cimiin- 
of  oral  discourses,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  stance  has  pnibably  also  given  rise  to  the  notion  that 
was  not  also  pronounced  orally  in  public,  like  the  warn-  we  have  only  in  his  book  a  summary  of  his  orationft:  a 
ings  and  denunciations  of  the  older  prophets,  however  it  work  containing,  as  it  were,  the  substance  only  of  bis 
may  differ  from  them  in  vigor  of  conception  and  high  addresses,  \tTitten  out  by  himself  from  bis  recoiloctions 
poetic  diction.  — an  opinion  which  we  do  not  share.     Of  peculiarities 

1.  The  first  section  of  the  prophets  message  consists  of  phraseology  we  may  notice  the  occurrence  of  passages 

of  two  parts;  the  first  (i,  1-8)  addrcK»ed  to  the  pec.ple  like  l^^bx  CSDK  KC31  (ii,  8),  IC^sb-ir  DOT  nC3 

generally,  in  which  Jehovah,  by  his  messenger,  asserts  /jj^  jg\  ^^^^ 

his  love  for  them,  and  proves  it,  in  answer  to  their  re-        U  ^        ...        jr.      ..       rp.       ,  .        r  *i     i    w 

1     .  iifL      •    u  \.  *u      1      J      OM  w       r     •      .    *i  y ,  Cammtrtfy  and  Integnfy. — The  claim  of  the  book 

ply,- Wherein  h«Bt  thou  loved  us?'  by  rcfemiiK  to  the  ^f  j,^,^^,,;  ,^  f,^    ,^^  ?[  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^,,^  „y  ^.^^,^ 

pumshment  of  Edom  as  u.  example.    The  second  part  ^^^  ^  ,,^^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  j,^  .uthoritv  «  f«.b- 

(.,b-u  9).sa.ldr«sede»pecu.llytothepne»ts,»hoI.ad  ,.^,,^j  ^,^.  ^„^  „fe„„,J^  ,„  ^  i„  „,e  New  testwuo.t 

despised  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  had  been  the  chief  ^j,^,,    ^j  ,„     ^^.j;  ,2    jjark  1,2;  ix,  11, 12;  Luke  i, 

movers  of  the  defection  from  his  worship  and  covenant.  ;_.  u  „  •     ,o^     i.i,:i„  i™,„i....  «.!:.»  i,    _    ..j 

,_.  ■    1    J  ,     .V  .1.1  /••u  •  1< ;  Kom.  IX,  la),    riiilo,  Josephus,  Melito,  Jenime.ua 

rhey  are  rebuked  for  the  worthlessness  of  the.r  awrn-  ^,^^^  ^,,^j^„^  au(horitie^  mention  it.  mid  quote  fn«.  U 

hces  and . offerings,  ..«1  their  profanation  of  the  Temple  „  ;„  „„.r,lance  with  our  present  copies.     Nor  is  there 

thereby   1,  .-14)      Ihe  denunmlion  of  thea  offence  1,  „,.,hi,  either  in  itslan^Aiage  or  the  circumstance.  «f 

flJIowed  by  the  threat  of  punishment  for  future  neglect  j^-.i^^^.h^  „„.„„,  and  customs  touched  upon,  or  iu 

(.1, 1-3),  and  the  character  of  the  true  pnest  is  <lrawn  as  (  hical  and  Reograpliical  allusions,  that  ioul.1  give 

the  companion  picture  U,  their  own  (.., 5-9).  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^i^^,^^^  ^^^^^^  suspicion. 

2.  In  the  second  sectnm  (ii,  10-16)  the  prophet  re-  r 

proves  the  pe<»ple  for  their  intermarriages  with  the  idol-        ^^»  ^^^^  "  «»«  of  the  purest  and  best  preserved,  and 

atnms  heathen,  and  the  divorces  bv  which  thev  sepa-  ««  f?J««««  to  it  arc  to  be  found  m  the  Cknld.,  such  as  had 

rate<l  themselves  from  their  legitimate  wives,  who  wept  »«  ^  ^'^^^  ^"  co"^c'  ^^^  a.rruptions  of  other  book*, 

at  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  in  vioUtion  of  the  great  law  The  differences  m  the  vanous  ancient  versions  cnsc 

of  marriage  which  (lod.  the  father  of  all,  establishetl  at  ""^.V  ^om  the  differences  of  the  vowehi  assumed  or  fuuD.1 

the  bcfriuninc  ^^  ^^®  translators  in  their  copies.     The  few  variants 

3.  The  juilj^ent,  which  the  people  lightlv  regard,  is  "^'^^^^  «^*^"'  »"  »^«  different  texts  are  so  unimportant 
announced  with  all  solemnity,  ushered  in  by 'the  advent  ^^^^  ^^^X  *J"  ""^  ^al^  ^o'  *">'  detailed  remark. 

of  the  Messiah.     The  l>ord,  J)receded  by  his  messenger,        VI.  Cow»wrti/tfw*.— Special  exegetical  helps  on  the 

shall  come  to  his  Temple  suddenly,  to  purify  the  land  whole  book  are  as  follows,  a  few  of  the  mo«t  impjutant 

from  its  iniipiity,  and  to  execute  swift  judgment  upon  of  which  we  designate  by  an  asterisk  prefixed :  K|'I.ra- 

ihose  who  violate  their  duty  to  God  and  their  neighlwr.  em  Syrus.  Explanatioft  (in  Syriac,  in  his  Orp.  v.  312): 
The  first  part  (ii,17-iii,  5)  of  the  section  terminates  with  j  Kupertus  Tuitien8i^  In  Mai.  (in  his  0pp.  i,  52U);  l>' 
the  threatene<l  punishment ;  in  the  second  (iii, 6-12)  the  :  Kimchi  and  S.  Jarcbi's  commentaries,  tr.  into  Latin  by 

faithfulness  of  GinLto  his  promises  is  vindicated,  and  De  Muis  (Paris,  1618, 4to);  Aben-Ezra's  and  other  Jfw- 

the|)eoplc  are  exhorted  to  repenUnce,  with  its  attendant  i^h  commentaries,  tr.  into  Latin  by  Hebenstreet  (Lif* 
blessings;  in  the  thinl  (iii,  13-iv,  6)  they  are  reproved  |  1746, 4to);  I).  KimchiV  and  Aben-Ezra*s  corainontarie* 

for  their  want  of  contidence  in  Go<J,  and  for  confuting  in  Latin  by  Bohle  (Host.  1637, 4t4>) ;  Kimchi's  alone, by 


good  and  evil.     The  final  severance  between  the  right- 


eous and  the  wicked  is  then  set  forth,  and  the  great  day    Al)en-i:zra's  aUme,  by  MUnstcr  (ib.  1680, 8%o), by  B«?^ 


Can)z<»v  (Lips.  1679,8vo),by  MUnster(Baiiil.I53«.M; 


(»f  judgment  is  depicte<l,  to  be  announced  by  the  coming 
of  p:]ijah,  or  John  the  Daptist,  the  forerunner  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xi,  14;  xvii,  10-13). 

IV.  Shfle.—lhfi  diction  of  Malachi  offers  few,  if  any, 
distinguishing  characteri»ticH.  His  language  is  suitable 
to  the  manner  of  his  prophecy.  Smooth  and  easy  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  it  is  the  style  of  the  reasoner  rather 
than  of  the  iKwt.  The  rhythm  and  imagery  of  his 
writings  are  substantially  those  of  the  old  prophets,  but 
they  ()08sess  no  remarkable  vigor  or  beauty.     We  misa 


wall  (IJpsal.  1707,  «vo);  Abrabancl*s,  by  Meyer  (H«b> 
mon.  1685,  4to);  Luther,  Commtniariu*  (in  (>/fn^''' 
tenk  edit,,  iv,  620;  in  German,  by  Agricola,  16W);  Me- 
lancthon,  Kxplicationes  (Vitemh.  1663 ;  abw  in  Opp-  "• 
541) ;  Dractmis,  Krplanatumet  (Lip^  1664,  folio);  Chy- 
tneus,  Kxplicittio  (Host.  1668, 8vo;  also  in  (>pp.  ii.^*' 
Aloller,  KrjHmiio  (y'Mcmh.  1669, 8vo) ;  BfocaIdn^  l^' 
prctatio  [including  Cant.,  Hag.,  and  Zech.]  (L.R1^' 
8vo);  Gn-neeus,  Hypomnemata  {Hen.  1682, 8vo;  BasL 
1583,  1612,  4to);  PoUnua,  Anul^  (fituL  1597, 1^ 
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8v'o) ;  haldyfifif  Commeniarius  [includ.  Hag.  and  Zech.] 
(Vitemb.  1610,  8 vo);  De  Quirus,  Commeniarii  [includ. 
Nah.]  (HupaL  1622;  Lugd.  1623,  foL);  Tamow,  Com- 
tnentariut  (Kost.  1624,4to) ;  Stock  and  'VorsheHjCoimnen- 
tor^(I^nd.  1641, foL);  AcosUiy  Continentarius  [including 
Kuth,  etc]  (Lugd.  164l,ful.) ;  Sclatcr,  (Jununmtary  (Lr)n- 
don,  1650,  4to) ;  Uninuti,  Comnitntanus  (Francof.  1652, 
8vo);  Martinu9,(?6«erra/»onf4  (Groning.  l(>47,4to;  1658, 
8vo);  YammiiAy  Trifblium  [iucluding  Hag.  and  Zcch.] 
(Kost,  1662,  4to);  Pocock,  Commentary  (Oxf.  1677,  fol.; 
also  in  H'orksj  i,  19) ;  Van  Til,  Commentarius  (L.B.  1701, 
4to);  KoppeUj  Obaervationes  (Gryph.  1708,4to);  WeMeL 
Kmicleatw  (Lub.  1729,  4to) ;  ♦  Venema,  Commentaritts 
(Leon.  1759,  4to);  Fischer,  Proiusio  (Upfl.  1759,  etc); 
Bahrat,  Commentanu*  (Lips.  1768,  8vo) ;  ♦Faber,  Com^ 
mentatio  (Onold.  1779, 4to) ;  RoscnmUUer,  Scholia  (Lips. 
1828,  8vo);  ♦Keinke,  Comtnentar  (Giessen,  1836,  8vo) ; 
♦Moore,  CumtnenUiry  [including  Hag.  and  Zech.]  (N.  Y. 
1866, 8vo) ;  Kohlcr,  Erlddi-ung  (ErUng.  1865, 8vo).  Sec 
ritoi'iiibrs,  MiNOK. 

Mal'achy  (Vulg.  Malachuu)^  a  familiar  form  (2 
Esilr.  if  40)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Malaciii. 

Malachy,  St.,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  one  of  the 
most  noted  characters  in  Irish  Church  History,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family  at  Armagh  about  1 195.  While  yet  a 
youth  he  retired  fn>m  the  world  to  subject  himself  to  a 
moAt  rigid  asceticism  under  the  abbot  Imar  of  Armagh. 
J I  is  humility  and  fervor  soon  gained  him  a  great  repu- 
tation for  sanctity,  and.  quite  contrary'  to  the  canonical 
rule,  he  was  ordained  priest  when  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  by  Clebus,  then  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  took  a 
special  hitcrest  in  Malachy,  and  favored  him  in  many 
ways.  He  also  employed  Malachy  as  assistant  in  the 
dist:harge  of  the  archiepiscopal  office,  (.Vlsus  intending 
thus  gradually  to  introduce  Malachy  to  the  archiepisco- 
pal duties,  with  a  view  of  securing  him  as  successor. 
Of  these  opportunities  Malachy  availed  himself  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  plan  he  had  long  cherished,  that  of 
bringing  the  Irish  Church,  which  since  the  conquest 
of  the  south-western  provinces  by  the  Xormans  had  re- 
mained independent  of  Rome,  into  subjectivity  to  the 
papal  chair.  Malachy  gradually  introduced  the  Kiiman 
method  of  reciting  the  hours,  and  also  established  the 
rites  of  confession,  confirmation,  ecclesiastical  marriage, 
etc,  in  the  several  convents.  Then,  in  order  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic ritual,  he  resided  for  some  years  with  bishop  Malchus 
of  Lismorc,  also  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  who  had  been  a 
monk  of  Winchester,  England,  and  had  there  become 
thoroughly  ac(iuainted  with  the  practices  of  Rome. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  land,  Malachy  was  en- 
gaged by  his  friends  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bangor 
monastery,  w^hich  had  remained  in  ruins  since  its  de- 
struction by  the  Danes,  and  which  was  now  the  posses- 
sion of  ^lalachy's  uncle.  Assisted  by  ten  monastic  as- 
sociates, he  erected  an  oratory  and  a  small  house  for 
their  accommiMiation,  and,  as  their  superior,  remained 
there  until  about  1225,  when  he  was  called  away  to  pre- 
side  over  the  see  of  Connereth  ((Jonnor),  where,  by  un- 
wearied exertions,  he  built  up  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
About  1129  he  was  further  promoted  by  a  call  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh,  the  place  for  which  Celsus 
had  long  intended  him.  Malachy  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, however,  only  upon  condition  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  resign  it  "  as  soon  as  it  was  rescued  from 
it£  present  unbecoming  situation."  Hitherto,  by  cus- 
tom, the  archiepiscopacy  had  been  hereditary,  and  in 
consequence,  though  Celsus  had  himself  nominated  Mal- 
achy, the  latter  had  not  undisputed  possession  of  the 
primatial  sec  until  about  1135,  when  he  at  once  applied 
himself  most  earnestly  and  zealously  to  {perfecting  the 
reforms  he  had  inaugurated  while  yet  with  Celsus.  I're- 
vious  to  Malachy's  accession  to  the  arch-sec  there  never 
had  l>een  a  hierarchy  or  a  legalized  support  for  religion 
in  the  Irish  Church.  The  ministr^'  had  been  sustained 
by  voluntaiy  offerings,  and  in  some  instances  by  the 


donation  of  Tremon,  or  free  lands,  the  rents  of  which 
were  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the  bishop  and  the 
poor.  These  lauds,  however,  were  neither  large  nor  nu- 
memus.  During  the  commotions  of  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries  those  which  had  been  given  to  Armagh  were 
again  claimed  by  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  original 
donors  as  their  rightful  inheritance.  At  this  time  they 
had  been  thus  held  for  eight  successive  generations. 
Malachy 's  great  endeavor  was  to  do  away  with  this 
abuse.  See  Impropriation.  But  he  failed  to  accom- 
plish thb  object,  and  in  consequence  resigned  the  pri- 
matial office  and  retired  to  the  bishopric  of  Down,  hith- 
erto a  part  of  his  former  sec  of  Connor. 

Malachy  untiringly  devoted  himself  to  the  one  great 
object  likely  to  be  successfully  accomplished — the  Uo- 
manizing  of  the  Irish  Church.  To  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject— the  greatest  task  which  could  have  been  under- 
taken by  any  person  in  his  day,  and  which  in  conse' 
quence  has  made  the  name  of  Malachy  one  of  the  most 
prominent  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Ire- 
land— he  first  travelled  extensively  in  his  own  country, 
and  then  all  the  way  to  the  Imperial  City,  where  he  was 
affectionately  received  by  the  pope  (Innocent  II),  bishops, 
and  cardinals,  all  vying  with  each  other  in  their  atten- 
tions to  him.  The  |>allium,  or  pontifical  invest ure,  how- 
ever, for  which  he  had  come,  the  pope  refused  to  grant 
until  a  request  for  union  with  Kome  should  come  from 
one  of  the  Irish  synods.  Malachy  received,  howe\'er,  a 
sure  proof  of  the  pleasure  of  his  holiness  with  the  proposed 
scheme  in  his  appointment  to  the  legateship  for  all  Ire- 
land, and  returned  to  his  native  land  expectant  of  the 
immediate  realization  of  his  life-long  dream.  On  liis 
way  homeward  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Bernard  of  St.  Clairvaux,  whom  he  had  already  vis- 
ited on  his  way  towards  the  Eternal  City,  and  do 
charmed  was  he  with  the  order  and  rule  of  the  Cister- 
cian monastery  that  he  determined  to  establish  the  or- 
der also  in  his  country',  and  in  1142  opened  the  first 
Cistercian  monasterv  in  Ireland.  In  the  ttiean  time, 
however,  Malachy  busily  employed  himself,  his  legativc 
power  also,  in  behalf  of  union,  and  in  1148  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  moving  a  synod  to  make  the  request  which 
Rome  demanded  previous  to  the  b^towal  of  the  pallium 
on  the  Irish  clerg}'.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  synod  from  which  this  very  important  re- 
quest emanated  was  not  one  convened  in  any  province 
or  principal  city.  It  was  held  in  Inis  Padrig  (Pat- 
rick's Island),  a  small,  inconsiderable  island  near  the 
Sherries,  in  the  northern  channel  of  Ireland  (Haverty's 
Hittory  of  Irtland  [New York,  1866J,p.l61).  C^uld  no 
more  conspicuous  place  be  found  ?  From  thb  and  other 
internal  evidences  there  is  abundant  reason  to  infer  that 
the  Irish  clergy  were  not  then  in  favor  of  union  with 
Rome.  The  request,  however,  was  issued,  and  St.  Mal- 
achy set  off  immediately  with  it,  expecting  to  meet  the 
pope  (now  Eugene  III)  at  Clairvaux ;  but,  having  been 
long  deUyed  in  England  by  the  jealousy  of  king  Ste- 
phen, Malachy,  to  his  sore  disappointment,  did  not  reach 
there  till  the  pope  had  left.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  (1 148)  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  and 
future  biographer,  St.  Bernard.  Although  Malachy  did 
not  personally  obtain  the  cherished  wish  of  his  heart, 
he  yet  inaugurated  and  put  in  train  the  measures  which 
brought  the  pallium  a  few  years  later. 

St.  Malachy  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  pow- 
erful native  ecclesiastic  of  Ireland  in  her  early  days. 
"His  personal  influence,"  says  Todd  {IrUh  Ch.  p.  116), 
"was  so  gH'St  that  he  was  able  to  direct  the  minds  of 
his  countrvmen  as  he  saw  fit:"  and  for  this  he  was  ad- 
mirably  fitted  by  his  descent,  his  learning,  his  el<H|ucnre, 
and  his  fascinating  address.     In  A.I).  1152  St.  Bernard 
wrote  his  Life  in  elegant  mediaeval  Latiiu     Previous  t<i 
an  acfiuaintance  with  the  Irish  saint,  lieniard  had  writ- 
I  t«n  many  hard  things  against  the  Irish,  calling  thom 
I  "a  stiff-necke<l,  intractable,  and  ungovernable  race ;"  but, 
I  in  reference  to  Malachy,  he  dci*lared  that  he  could  not 
1  find  words  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  saint. 
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A  curious  Prophecy  conctmh^  the  Future  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs is  extant  under  the  name  of  Malachy.  It  designates, 
by  a  few  brief  phrases,  the  leading  characteristics  uf  each 
successive  reign,  and  hi  some  instances  tliese  descriptive 
characteristics  have  proved  so  curiously  apfiropriate  as 
to  lead  to  some  discussion.  The  characteristic  of  Pio 
Nono,  Cruz  de  Cruet  (cross  after  cross),  was  tlie  subject 
of  much  speculation.  That  the  pniphecy  really  dates 
from  the  time  of  iSt.  Malachy  no  scholar  now  supiKwes ; 
it  was  unknown  not  only  to  his  biographer,  St.  Bemanl 
{Liber  de  rita  S.A/aL)^  but  neither  does  any  other  au- 
thor allude  to  this  work  until  the  beginning  of  the  17tb 
centur\'.  It  may  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  its  worth 
to  state  that  neither  Banmius  nor  any  of  his  contuiu- 
ators  deemed  it  deserving  of  attention.  It  is  now  sup- 
posed to  have  lK*en  prepared  in  the  conclave  of  1590  by 
the  friends  of  cardinal  Simoncelli,  who  is  clearly  de- 
scribed in  the  work  (comp.  Diillinger,  Fablet  regjiecting 
the  Popes  of  (he  Middle  Atfes,  edited  by  Pn»f.  H.  B. 
Smith  [l>odd  and  Mea<l,  N.  Y.,  187*2, 12moJ,  p.  150  m).). 
Sec  Menestrier,  Traite  siir  les  prophetifs  attnbuefs  d 
saint  Alidachie:  John  Germano,  Vita  gesti  e  prtdizitmi 
dt'l  padre  son  Malachia  (Naples,  1670,2  vols.  4to) ;  Brc- 
naii,  Hcdes.  Hist.  o/'Irrland,  p.  207  sq. ;  To<!d,  I/ist,  A  wr. 
(^h.  iti  Ireland^  p.  KKV-l  17 ;  Inett,  Oriyines  A  nyUcance.  (see 
Index) ;  Juhi-b.  deutsvh.  TheoL  187 1,  p.  504.     (.1.  II.  W.) 

Malagrida,  Gahrikkk.  an  Italian  theologian  and 
preacher,  who  flouri8he<l  in  Portugal  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  centtir\',  was  bom  in  the  Milanoi<e  in  1089.  He 
entereil  the  (htler  of  the  Jesuits,  removed  to  Portugal, 
and  became  popular  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  a  theological 
writer.  In  1758,  when  an  attempt  at  assassination  was 
made  on  Jose|)h  I,  the  then  reigning  monarch  of  Portu- 
gal, the  Jesuits  wen»  charged  with  the  crime  (they  were 
shortly  aAer  exjK^lled  fmm  the  kingdom) ;  Malagrida 
was  8iis|)ecte<l  of  cHiniplioity,  and  arrested  forthwith. 
Freed  from  this  cliarge,  he  was  accused  of  spreading 
heretic  doctrines,  and  suffered  death  at  the  stake  in 
1701.  A  list  of  his  writings  is  given  in  Iloefer,  Aotir. 
Jiiog,  Generale^  vol.  xxxii,  s.  v.  See  Platel,  Rflazione 
dfUa  Condemna  ed  J^seruzioue  del  Gesuita  G,  Malagridti 
(1701). 

Malakans,  or  Milk-?:atkk8  (Ru&sian  Molocani^  i. 
e.  those  who,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  Kastem  Church, 
take  milk  on  fast-days),  is  the  name  of  a  reHgious  sect 
in  the  Kusso-Cireek  Church.  The  name  Malakans  is  a 
term  of  c<.>ntempt  applied  to  these  religionists,  and  orig- 
inate<l.  as  the  word  Shaker,  Methodist,  etc,  among  those 
who  did  not  approve  of  the  movement.  They  them- 
selves like  to  Ikj  called  Gosj)et-Men,  They  were  first 
brought  into  notice  by  the  zeal  of  a  Prussian  prison- 
er of  war,  about  the  midtlle  of  last  centurv.  He  set- 
tied  in  a  village  of  southern  Hussia.  and  s|K'nt  his  life  in 
explaining  the  Scriptures  to  the  villain*,  and  in  visit- 
ing from  house  to  hous(\  After  his  death  they  ac- 
knowledged him  as  the  founder  of  their  new  religious 
lielief.  The  Malakans  acknowledge  the  Hible  as  the 
Word  of  (f<Ki.  ami  the  Trinitv  of  the  (i<Klheail.  Thev 
admit  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  resurrecticm  of  Christ. 
Thev  teach  that  Adam's  »oul  onlv,  and  not  liis  ImxIv, 
was  made  after  (iod's  image.  Tlie  Ten  ( j>mmandments 
are  receiveti  among  them.  Idolatry  and  the  worship  of 
images  are  forbidden.  It  is  con»i<lered  sinful  to  take  an 
(«th,  and  the  oliseWance  of  the  Sabbath  is  strictly  en- 
jiiined ;  so  much  s<»  that,  like  many  of  the  Oriental  seoin, 
they  devote  Saturday  evening  to  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath.  They  are  firm  believers  in  the  Millennium,  and 
are  improperly  de8<'rilK<l  as  followers  of  the  fanatic  Te- 
FMiti  lieloreff,  who  was,  in  fact,  a  member  of  their  btHly. 
He  announced  in  IXM  the  coming  of  the  Lord  within 
two  years  and  a  half.  Many  Malakans,  in  consequence, 
abandoned  their  callings,  and  waited  the  <>vent  in  pray- 
er and  fasting.  B(>lon>ff  persuaded  hims<>lf  that,  like 
Elijah,  he  slumld  as(>end  to  heaven  on  a  certain  day  in  a 
chariot  of  fire.  Thousands  of  the  l^Iilk-<*aters  came  from 
all  parts  of  Kussia  to  witness  this  miracle.  Ik-lorcff  ap- 
pealed, majestically  scateil  in  a  chariot,  ordered  the  mul- 


titude to  prostrate  themselves,  and  then,  opening  his 
arms  like  an  eagle  spreading  his  wings,  he  leapt  into 
the  air,  but,  dropping  down  on  the  beads  of  the  gaping 
multitude,  was  instantly  seized  and  dragged  off  to  pris- 
on as  an  imposter.  He  died  soon  after,  nu  doubt  in  t 
state  of  insanity,  declaring  himself  to  be  the  prophet  of 
God.  But  many  of  the  Malakans  still  believe  in  his  di- 
Wnc  mission.  A  considerable  number  of  hia  fullowen 
afterwards  emigrate<l  to  Georgia,  and  settled  in  sight  of 
Mount  Ararat,  expecting  the  Millennium.  They  spend 
whole  days  and  nights  in  prayer,  and  have  all  ihnr 
goods  in  common.  See  Millekakiaks  m  Rvwia. 
These  milk-people  deny  the  sanctity  and  use  of  faff^ 
holding  that  men  who  have  to  work  require  good  fotil. 
to  be  eaten  in  moderation  all  the  year  round— no  diy 
stinted,  no  day  in  excess.  They  prefer  to  live  by  tlie 
laws  of  nature,  asking  and  giving  a  reason  for  everr- 
thing  they  do.  They  set  their  faces  against  monks  end 
popes.  In  Russia  they  suffered  sore  i^eryecution  under 
the  late  emperor  Nicholas.  Sixteen  thousand  men  ind 
women  were  seized  by  the  i)olice,  arranged  in  gangs 
and  driven  with  rods  and  thongs  across  the  drcin' 
steppes  and  yet  more  dreary*  mountain  crests  into  tbe 
Caucasus.  In  that  fearful  day  a  great  many  of  the  Milk- 
eaters  tletl  acHMw  the  Pruth  into  Turkev,  where  tho 
Sultan  gave  them  a  village  called  Tulcha  for  their  md- 
deiu^.  The  Methodist  mission  at  that  place,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Flocken,  labored  among  them  for  nmt 
time ;  at  prr«ent,  however  (1872),  the  mission  is  dinvn- 
tinned.  See  Dixon,  Free  Russia^  p.  188  sq.;  MarMltn, 
History  oj' Christian  Churchfs  and  S<rtSn  ii,  234 ;  Le  Ka>^ 
kol,  Fssai  historique  et  critique  sur  les  secies  rtli(,itvsit 
de  la  Russe  (Paris,  18.54, 8vo).    See  Kussia.    (J.  11. W.) 

Malan,  Abraham  Henri  Ccsak,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  Swiss  Protestant  divincH  of  our  dav.  yit* 
iNim  at  (ieneva  July  7, 1787.     When  but  an  infant  of 
three   years  Malan   exhibited  great  yM>wers  of  intd* 
lectual  su])eriority,  and  the  hopes  which  he  awakened 
while  yet  an  inmate  of  the  (Tadle  by  securing  a  firize 
for  reading  at  the  Geneva  Academy  were  more  tluu 
realizetl  in  his  manhood  and  hoary  age.     The  i^neny 
of  hiH  parents  induced  him  to  tuni  aside  fmm  an  intel- 
lectual career  to  which  he  so  much  inclined,  and  to  en- 
ter the  mercantile  p^lfes^ion  at  eighteen,  but  he  i>oun 
retume<l  again  to  his  former  mode  of  life,  and  decided 
upon  the  ministr>\    In  1810  he  was  consecrated  for  ihu 
sacred  work  by  the  Venerable  Compayttie^  or  lYpshytcnr 
of  (ieneva,  and  he  at  once  made  a  name  for  himself  a?  a 
pulpit  orator  of  unusual  ehH^uence.     He  was  afifKiinted 
preacher  at  the  Geneva  cathedral,  and  fmm  the  pul]it 
whence  formerly  the  immortal  Calvin  had  thumlered 
forth  the  unalterable  decrees  of  the  Holy  One.  Malan 
now  taught  the  Word  of  (iod  in  a  most  brilliant  oraton*. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  spiritual  life  built  \\y  by 
(^•alvin  and  his  successors  in  the  hearts  of  their  fi'n^fa- 
thers  had  been  suflt  red  to  die  out,  and  in  t)ie  hearts  <^i 
the  hearers  of  Malan,  as  well  as  in  the  heart  oi  the 
preacher  himself,  there  was  a  lukewarmness,  aye  a  coM- 
iies8.  to  all  religion — rationalism  sat  enthroned  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  pew  of  Geneva;  the  f«irms  of  the  Chnn-b 
founded  by  Calvin  remained,  but  the  s}>iritual  lift*  IuhI 
departed.     The  young  preacher  endeavoretl  to  infuse 
the  vitality  of  his  own  fervid  spirit  into  the  liftl"^ 
forms  and  the  latitudinarian  creed  of  the  **Ven»^riI* 
Compagnie,"  but  in  vain ;  both  the  preacher  and  the 
auditor  lacked  that  most  essential  element  of  aC'hn^ 
tian  life,  the  possession  of  the  truly  orthodox  U'ief 
and  tnist  in  a  dirine  Saviour.     In  the  midst  of  hi-*  '^ 
spair  Malan  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  th"* 
noble-hearted  Scotchmen,  the  Haldaue  brother*,  tnd  by 
them  and  our  late  I)r.  John  M.Mason  (q. v.\ and M»t- 
thias  Bnien,  was  led  to  see  the  error  of  a  faith  built  f 
a  human  Saviour,  and  bniught  to  acknowledge  ib*  *" 
vinity  of  Jesus  the  Christ,     Fn»m  this  time  f«»'^*™ 
Malan  became  a  champion  of  the  orthodox  faitb.  J^ 
first  op|>ortunity  to  display  his  ability  as  a  |h>i'D>'<''|* 
found  against  the  VeiKfrable  Compagnie  itaelC  ^ 
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body  had  issued  for  circulation  among  the  mames  an  edi- 
tion o'  the  N.  T.  in  which  all  pasaageH  bearing  on  the 
divinity  of  ChriAt  were  so  altered  as  to  favor  the  Socin- 
ian  belief;  this  translation  Malan  denounced  with  the 
most  vehement  el(K|uence,  and  fnim  his  pulpit  expounded 
these  self-same  passages  in  the  spirit  of  their  intended 
declaration  U}  the  multitudes  who  crowde<l  around  him. 
(For  a  review  of  the  Church  at  (ieneva,  see  Hurst,  Ka- 
tvttudum^  chap,  xviii.)  By  1818  the  rupture  between 
him  p.nd  the  Church  authorities  of  (ieneva  had  l)ecome 
so  great  that  reconciliation  was  an  impossibility,  and 
Malan  was  consequently  dismissed  from  the  Kstablished 
Church.  Besides  his  relation  to  the  cathedral,  Malan 
had  been  regent  of  the  academy ;  in  this  post  also  he 
was  now  supenuHled  by  a  divine  of  Socinian  tendency. 
Not  in  the  least  daunted,  he  now  f(»llowed  the  example 
of  the  Holdane  brothers,  and  preached  the  truth  wher- 
ever an  opportunity  would  offer  to  address  the  multi- 
tudes and  press  forwanl  the  interests  of  Christ  his  mas- 
ter. No  church  accessible  to  him,  he  preached  in  his 
own  house,  for  preach  he  would.  The  most  eminent  of 
Geneva's  inhabitants  gathered  regularly,  and  by  18*20 
he  was  enabled  to  rear  a  church  upon  his  own  ground. 
He  named  it  "The  Testimonial  Chaj)er  ("/^i  ChapfUe 
dn  T^intntfnafff'^),  But  not  only  was  his  tongue  active 
in  bail  ling  up  Christ's  kingdom  among  men,  to  his 
pon  also  he  gave  no  rest ;  now  busy  in  the  defence  of 
Christ's  divinity  or  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace,  to- 
m(>rn)W  exposing  and  attacking  Romish  error,  and  next 
rushing  forth  in  print  to  reat^h  the  masses  by  religious 
tracts  clear,  simple,  and  practicaL  With  these  mani- 
fohl  duties  upon  him,  he  was  yet  far  fn>m  content.  He 
organizeil  a  scluMd  of  theology,  and  hims<>lf  became  one 
of  the  instructors;  founded  a  tract  society,  and  a  Mag- 
dalen asylum  or  |>enitentiury.  He  has  also  the  honor 
to  have  l>ei'n  the  first  to  intn>duce  the  Sabbath-school 
int4>  Switzerland.  Not  even  all  this  toil  could  prevent 
him  in  the  least  fn)ra  fostering  also  a  joy  in  the  devel- 
opment of  ipsthetical  talents  which  h?  piwsesseii.  As  a 
sr^cred  poet  he  will  live  as  long  as  the  language  in  which 
he  wrote  shall  l»e  known.  He  has  l)een  pnmounceil  the 
French  Dr.  Watts.  As  a  composer  he  likewise  displayed 
unusual  endowments,  and  as  a  painter  and  s«.ulptor  mas- 
ters of  art  delightcsl  to  enjoy  his  friendship  and  counsel. 
Thorwaldsen  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  more  than 
once  intruHted  him  with  the  completion  of  his  choicest 
groups.  Surely  a  master  mind  was  that  of  Malan's. 
With  untiring  indu.4try  maintaining  his  |)osition  in  the 
pulpit  almost  to  the  last,  he  died  at  his  native  place, 
May  8,  I8G4.  No  l)ett^»r  comment  on  such  a  life  can  Imj 
given  than  that  by  K.  de  Pressens('; :  **  Cesar  Malan  a 
ete  un  hommc  d'indomptnble  conviction:  il  a  toujours 
suivi  les  impulsions  de  sa  conscience  sans  hesitation'* 
{Revue  Ckretienne,  Aug.  5, 18t>9,  p.  502).  His  appear- 
ance at  the  age  of  Hfty  is  thus  described  by  an  Ameri- 
can divine  who  had  the  pleasure  of  l>eing  his  guest: 
"His  pfrstmnel  was  noble  and  imposing;  a  little  al)ovc 
the  metiium  height,  stout  built,  and,  having  something 
of  a  military'  bearing,  he  was  still  natural  and  easy  in 
his  maimers.  HLs  broad  slioiddcrs  supportcfl  a  superb 
hcail:  his  open  and  lofty  brow  gave  one  an  idea  of  his 
mental  p<iwer:  his  eyes  were  full  of  intellect  and  fire, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  li»ving  look  won  your  heart; 
his  fine  mouth  indicated  an  iron  will,  combined  with 
great  tenderness;  a  pn>fusion  of  white  hair  fell  upon  his 
shoulders"  (  The  Oh^rct-r  [  N.  Y.  J,  April  22, 1869 ).  The 
degree  of  I>.I>.  was  conferred  on  Malan  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Of  his  works,  many  of  which  have 
appearetl  also  in  an  English  <lre«i  lK>th  in  England  and 
in  the  rniteil  States,  the  following  deserve  special  men- 
tion. The  rh.  nfKonw.  (X.Y.  1841):— /x*  Momurt  fttnt- 
iU  tiwinfjU*?  (1828) ;  his  followers  were  called  Momient: 
— Lei  Chants  tie  JSion(\H2ih  12mo.and  often\  a  collection 
of  his  hymns : — Ia'  Te.moiffnnge  de  Dim  ( 18:j3,8vo).  See, 
besides  the  excellent  article  in  the  \ew  Amer.  CycJop, 
1864,  p.  495,  and  Bost,  yfemoires  du  Rei}nl  reL  des  igli^s 
protest,  de  la  Suisse  etdela  France  (see  Index);  theZi/f, 


labors  J  and  Writings  qfCcesar  Malan,  hy  one  of  his  bods 
(1869,  post  8vo).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Malay  Archipelago,  also  called  the  Indian  or 
Eastkkn  Akciiipela(k>  and  Mai^isia,  by  far  the 
largest,  if  not  the  most  important  Island  group,  or  rath- 
er system  of  island  grou|)8  in  the  world,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Sunda  Islands  (embracing  Sumatra, 
Java,  etc),  the  Philip[>ine8,  and  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice 
Islands.  They  are  treated  severally  under  the  resi>ec- 
tive  names  of  the  different  islands.  See  Java  ;  Macas- 
sar; Malacca;  Mou'c^as;  PiiiLiPPiNEca;  Sumatra, 
etc.  '*The  whole  of  these  islands  together,  comprising 
an  area  of  170,000  B((uare  miles,  contain  about  20,000,000 
of  human  beings  of  all  grades  of  c<»lor  and  stature.  The 
most  ancient  ap[jear  to  be  the  Papoos,  who  are  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  but  who  arc  found 
farther  eastward  as  a  people  driven  into  the  forests, 
mountains,  and  defiles,  and  are  not  found  again  as  a 
leading  population  till  we  reach  New  (juiiiea.  They 
are  among  the  most  degenerate  of  the  human  race. 
They  were  supplanted  more  immediately  by  the  Malays, 
who,  having  many  centuries  ago  emigrated  from  India 
beyond  the  (ranges,  have  become  a  mysteriously  hetero- 
geneous people  by  mixture  with  Papoos,  Hindus,  Arabs, 
Chinese,  Siamese,  and  even  with  Europeans.  The  shores 
have  of  late  years  been  more  and  more  covered  with 
Chinese  emigrants,  who  threaten  the  same  fate  to  the 
Malays  which  they  have  inflicted  ufxm  the  Papoos.  The 
religitms  are  as  various  as  the  nations,  and  tribes,  and 
languages.  Here  we  may  still  meet  with  alx>riginal 
sorcery,  tr^ther  with  the  divine  worship  paid  to  moun- 
tains, rocks,  woods,  storms,  volcanoes ;  then  with  Brah- 
minism  and  Buddhism,  the  Chinese  worship  of  ancestors 
exalted  into  demigods,  the  Mohammedan  delusions,  and 
the  saint  worship  of  the  Romish  communion.  The  wor- 
ship of  God  in  spirit  and  in  tnith  has  hitherto  been  to 
those  wretched  natives  a  thing  unknown,  and  what  has 
been  attempted  for  these  forty  or  fifty  years  past  by 
about  seventy  or  eighty  missionaries  is  as  yet  but  little 
more  than  a  beginning  of  what  remains  to  be  done.^ 
See  Newcomb,  Cydttp,  of  Missi/ms^  p.  479 ;  Grundemann, 
Missiotisntlns,  No.  17.     See  Mai^yr. 

MalayB  (proi)erly  Mahtftts,  a  Malay  word,  the  der- 
ivation of  which  has  not  vet  been  satisfactorily  ascer* 
tained)  is  the  name  given  to  a  great  branch  of  the  hu-** 
man  family  dwelling  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  in  the 
islands,  large  and  small,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in 
Madagascar,  and  in  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Paciflc. 
In  the  fivefold  division  of  mankind  laid  down  by  Blu- 
menbach,  the  Malays  are  treatinl  as  a  distinct  race, 
while  in  the  threefoM  division  c»f  I^tham  thev  are  re- 
garded  as  a  branch  of  the  Mongolida?.  Prichanl,  how- 
ever, sulNlivid(^s  the  vari<»us  representatives  of  the  Malay 
family  into  three  branches,  viz.:  (I.)  the  Indo-Malayan, 
comprehending  the  Malays  proper  of  Malacca,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Sumatra,  Java  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  Philippini^  with  whom,  perhaj)S,  may  be  associated 
the  natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands  and  the  I^drones; 
(2.)  the  Polynesians ;  and  (3.)  the  Madecasses,  or  people 
of  Madagascar.  Following  I^tham,  we  shall  here  con- 
fine our«elv««  to  the  Malays  pn)per,  the  natives  of  Mad- 
agascar having  been  already  nc»ticed  under  that  head- 
ing, and  rej*erving  the  PcJynesians  generally  and  the 
Maori  in  iwrticular  for  distinct  articles.  In  physical 
appearance  the  Malays  arc  a  brown-complexioncnl  race, 
rather  darker  than  the  C^hinese,  but  not  so  swarthy  as 
the  Hindus;  they  have  long,  black,  shining,  but  coarse 
hair;  little  or  no  beard;  a  large  mouth;  eyes  large  and 
dark ;  nos*;  generally  short  and  flat ;  lips  rather  thicker 
than  thivse  of  Europeans ;  and  cheek-lxmes  high.  In 
stature,  the  Indo-Malays  are  fi»r  the  most  part  below  the 
middle  height,  while  the  Polynesians  generally  exceed 
it ;  the  Indo-Malaj-s  have  also  slight,  well-forme<l  limbs, 
and  are  particularly  small  about  the  wrists  and  ankles. 
"The  pn>file,"  acconling  to  I >r.  Pickering, " is  usually 
more  vertical  than  in  the  white  race,  but  this  may  b(B 
!  owing  in  part  to  the  mode  of  carriage,  for  the  ikull  doei 
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not  show  a  superior  facial  angle."  This  people  must,  moulded  the  present  character  of  this  people.  Little  is 
however,  be  classiticd,  as  there  is  a  great  distinction  done,  even  in  our  day,  to  ameliorate  the  forlorn  condition 
among  them  frf>m  a  civilized  stand-point.  There  is  a  of  this  unfortunate  people.  Polygamy  is  practiced  only 
class  of  Malays  who  have  a  tcritten  language  (the  spoken  imiong  the  affluent  and  in  the  large  towna.  Marriage 
language  is  essentially  the  same  with  all  the  Malays),  can  be  effected  in  three  ways :  either  by  purchase  of  the 
and  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  life ;  then  woman,  who,  upon  the  decease  of  her  husband,  beoumea 
there  are  the  sea-people,  orung4aut,  literally  **  men  of  the  property  of  his  nearest  blood-relation ;  by  entering 
the  sea,"  a  kind  of  sea-gipsies  or  robbers;  and  there  are  upon  a  life  of  servitude  with  the  proposed  father-in-law, 
also  the  oraii^  fr(/f}/i<i  or  oran^  u^cin, "  wild  men'*  or  "  sav-  a  custom  reminding  us  of  the  patriarchal  days  of  the 
ages,"  dwelling  in  the  woods  or  foresta,  and  supposed  to  Bible ;  by  an  equal  tax  borne  by  both  contracting  par- 
be  the  aborigines  of  the  peninsula  and  islands.  ties.     They  practice  the  right  of  circumcbion  upon  the 

Origin  and  Lant/uage, — The  name  o^ Malaya  seems  to  male  child  between  the  agea  of  6  and  10.  The  N.  Testa- 
have  been  first  used  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  centu-  mcnt  was  translated  into  the  Malay  language  as  early  as 
ry.  The  first  settlement  is  by  themselves  stated  to  have  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  (1668),  by  Brower ;  the 
b(Ben  Mcnangkabo,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  rather  than  O.  T.  only  three  fourths  of  a  century  later  (1785) ;  the 
the  peninsula  itself.  Even  the  Malax's  of  Borneo  claim  whole  Bible  was  published  at  Batavia  in  1758  in  5  vols., 
to  have  come  from  Menangkabo.  Palembang,  howev-  and  often  since,  e.  g.  by  Willmet  (1824,  3  vols.  8vo). 
er,  also  in  Sumatra,  has  been  mentioned  as  the  original  Comp.  Dulaurier,  Miinoirt*^  lettres  et  rapports  rrlati/s  du 
seat  of  Malay  civilization ;  while  others,  again,  point  to  court  tU  langites  Malaye  et  Javanai$e  (Par.  1843) ;  Grej 
Java  as  the  source  from  which  both  Mcnangkabo  and  and  Bleek,  Handbook  ofAfrican^  A  uttraHan,  and  Poky 
Palembang  received  their  first  settlers.  "  The  Java-  wnan  Theology  (Cape  City,  1858  sq.,  3  vols.  8vo).  See 
nese,"  says  Crawfurd, "  would  seem  to  have  been  even  Waltz,  Anthropologie  der  NaturvoUxr  (Leipnic,  1869,6 
the  founders  of  Malacca.  Monuments  have  been  discov-  vols.);  Wallace,  ^ftfr/tef  of  Man  and  Nature  (Limdoa, 
ered  which  prove  the  presence  of  this  people  in  the  1869, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  Maut 
country  of  the  Malays.   Thus  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  when  Akciiipklago. 

he  visited  Menangkabo,  found  there  inscriptions  on  stone        Mal'chaxn  (Heb.  MaUcam',  BSb-C,  their  king,  as  or- 

in  the  ancient  character  of  Java,  such  as  are  frequent  ^^„  ^^^^  as  it  should  be  rendered  h'l  Zeph.  i.  5,  in.te.«i 

in  that  ishind;  and  he  was  supported  m  his  conclusion  ^^^^^  Auth.Ver8.«Malcham,"  i.  e.  Moixx-h]  ;  Septusj?. 

by  the  learned  natives  of  Java  who  accompanied  him  in  ^^^^^    ^  ^  M  Ax^Jf  ,Vulg..Vo^Aom),the  foirth-iuimi 

hisjourney.    The  settlement  of  the  Javanese  m  several  „f  ^^^  ;;^^„  ^^^^  ^^  Shaharaim  bv  his  wife  Hodesh  (1 

parts  of  bumatra  IS,  indeed,  sufficiently  attested.     In  (.,,^„  ^jj.  g^      ^.C.  prob.  1612.     See  Miux>m. 
Palembang  thev  have  been  imraemoriallv  the  ruling  ».      i«  L 

people;  and, although  the  Malay  language  is  the  pop-       Malchi'ah  (Ileb.  Malkiyah\  M«2t>^,  and  [in  Jcr. 

ular  one,  the  Javanese,  in  its  peculiar  written  character,  xxxviii,6]  Malkiya'hu,  sinjsb^,  kitig  ojf  Jehovah ;  Sept. 

is  still  that  of  the  court."     Acconling  to  Wallace  the  McXx^'a  or  McXx/<tc*  but  in  Neh.  v.  r.  MfX^f/a  or  MA' 

Malays  arc  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Tidore,  xiia^ ;  Auth.  Version  '*  Malchijah,"  in  1  Chmn.  ix,  \'i\ 

Temata,  Macian,  and  ObL     The  northern  peninsula  of  xxiv,  9 ;  Neh.  iii,  11;  x,  3 ;  xii,  42 ;  Ezra  x,  25,  \ast 

(yilolo  and  the  island  Ceram  are  inhabited  by  Alfuri;  occurrence;  **Melchiah"  in  Jer.  xxi,  1),  the  name  of 

Timor  and  the  neighboring  isles  as  far  to  the  west  as  at  least  ten  persons  near  the  time  of  the  Babylcmiin 

Flores  and  Sandalwood,  and  as  far  to  the  east  as  Timor-  exile. 

lant,  are  inhabited  by  a  people  more  akin  to  the  Papoos       1.  The  son  of  Ethni,  and  father  of  Baaseiah.  l/evitei 

than  to  the  Malays,  the  Timorese  being  strictly  distin-  of  the  family  of  Gershom  (1  Chron.  vi,40).     B.C.  much 

guishcd  from  both ;  tJic  inhabitanta  of  the  island  Bum  ante  1014. 

are  partly  Malays,  partly  Alfuri:  while  the  Papooe  in-       2.  The  head  of  the  fifth  divimon  of  the  sacerdotal  or- 

habit  New  (luiuea,  the  Kay  and  Am  isles,  Meisol,  Sal-  der  in  the  distribution  appointed  by  David  (1  Chnin. 

watty,  and  Weigim,  and  all  the  country  eastward  as  far  xxiv,  9).     B.C.  1014. 

as  the  Fiji  Irfes.  (Comp.  F.  Muller,  Linguistigche  Kth-  3.  A  priest,  the  father  of  Pashiir  (1  Chron.  ix,  12; 
nographie,  in  Ikhm,  Geograph.  Jahrbuch  [  Gotha],  1868,  Neh.  xi,  12),  which  latter  was  one  of  those  who  propr^ed 
vol.  ii.)  The  Malay  language  is  simple  and  easy  in  its  to  execute  the  prophet  Jeremiah  on  a  charge  of  tn>as>oo 
constmct ion, harmonious  in  its  pronunciation,  and  easily  (Jcr.  xxxviii,  1),  although  he  had  but  unfavorably  tn- 
acquircd  by  Europeans.  It  is  the  lingua  Franca  of  the  swored  his  inciuirj'  respecting  the  fate  t>f  the  city  (,ler. 
Eastern  Archipelago.  Of  it«  numerous  dialects,  the  Ja-  xxi.  1).  B.C.  ante  589.  He  is  very  possibly  the  same 
vanese  is  the  most  refined,  a  superiority  which  it  owes  with  the  son  of  Hammelech  (lit.  the  king^s  moh)^  and  own- 
to  the  influence  upon  it  of  Sanscrit  literature.  From  er  or  constmctor  of  the  private  dungeon  into  which  Jcr- 
the  Arabians  (who  gave  the  Malays  Mohammedanism)  eraiah  was  cmelly  thrown  (Jer.  xxxviii,  6).  See  Ji-ii- 
thcir  characters  are  borrowed,  and  many  Arabic  words  kmiah.  "  The  title  ben-^am-Meltk  b  applied  to  Jerah- 
have  also  been  incorporated  with  the  Malay  language,  mecl  (Jer.  xxxvi,  26),  who  was  among  thof«  commit 
by  means  of  which  the  Javanese  are  able  to  supply  the  sioned  by  the  king  to  take  prisoners  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
deficiency  of  scientific  terms  in  their  own  tongue.  ruch ;  to  Joash,  who  appears  to  have  held  an  office  infe- 

Heligitm, — The  civilized  Malays  are  generally  Mo-  riur  to  that  of  the  govemor  of  the  city,  and  to  wImim 

hammcdans  in  religious  belief;  they  embraced  the  faith  custody  Micaiah  was  committed  by  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii, 

of  the  Crescent  in  tiie  13th  or  I4th  century.  .Thetril>e8  26);  and  to  Maaseiah,  who  was  slain  by /iohri,  the 

in  the  interior  and  the  *'nien  of  the  sea"  have  either  Ephraimite,  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah,  in  t]» 

no  religion  at  all,  or  only  the  most  debased  superstition,  reign  of  Ahaz  {2  Chron.  xxviii, 7).    It  wotdd  sc^m  from 

In  the  years  1805-38  a  sect  of  wild  fanatics,  the  Padrisi-  these  i>a8sages  that  the  title  *king*s  son'  was  ofliriaL 

IVicst^  also  called  Orang-Patih,  white  men  (after  their  like  that  of  *  king's  mother,*  and  applied  to  one  of  the 

dress),  sought  to  re-c>stablish  their  superstitious  creed  royal  family,  who  exercised  functions  somc-vihat  siniiltf 

by  fire  and  swonl.     They  did  much  mischief  until  the  to  those  of  Poti{)har  in  the  court  of  k'haraoh." 
Hollanders  found  that  their  own  safety  as  rulers  was        4.  One  of  the  Israelites,  former  residents  (or  drscend- 

threatened,  an<l,  after  a  short  war,  sulxlued  the  Padris  ants)  of  Panish,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the 

and  l)n»ke  their  |)ower  most  substantially.     The  moral  exile  (Ezra  x,  25).     B.C.  459. 

oharai'ter  of  the  ImUi-Malays  generally  is  not  high ;  they        5.  Another  Israelite  of  the  same  place  (or  parents^) 

are  passionate,  trearhcrous,  and   revengefuL      But  it  Vvho  did  likewise  (Ezra  x,  25).    B.C.  459.     In  the  Sept 

roust  l>e  said  that  the  cruelty  and  persecution  which  (ad  loc.  and  1  Esd.  ix,  26)  his  name  appears  as 'AoT'^of- 
the  Malays  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  who        6.  One  of  the  former  residents  (or  deacendantu)  of 

l)ecanie  their  conquerors  in  the  10th  century,  and  af-  Ilarim,  who  nssiste<I  in  reconstmcting  the  wall  of  Jet*" 

terwards  under  the  sway  of  the  Hollanders,  greatly  salcm  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii,  11).   fi>C> 
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446.  He  was  one  of  the  Israelites  who  had  previoosly 
divorced  hU  (;eiitile  wife  (Ezra  x,  31).     RC.  459. 

7.  Son  of  Kechab,  and  ruler  of  part  of  ik>th-haccerem, 
who  repaired  the  dung-gat«  of  Jerusalem  after  the  cap- 
tivity (Xeh.  iii,  14 ).     liC.  446. 

8.'  The  son  of  a  "  goldsmith/*  and  the  repairer  of  part 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  opposite  Ophel  (Xeh.  iii,  31). 
n.C.446. 

9.  One  of  the  priests  appointed  as  musicians,  appar- 
ently vocal,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  exUe  (Neh.  xii,  42).     B.C.  446. 

10.  One  of  those  who  supported  Ezra  on  the  left 
hand  while  reading  the  law  to  the  people  assembled  at 
.lerusalem  (Neh.  viii,  4) ;  probably  the  same  with  one  of 
the  priests  wlio  subscribed  the  sacred  covenant  entered 
into  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  x,  3).     Ii.CJ.  cir.  410. 

Mal'chiel  (Heb.  MalkieV,  bx-^sb^,  king  of  God; 

Sept,  MfXx"/^^}  *^***  second  of  the  two  sons  of  Beriah, 
son  of  Asher  ((Jen.  xlvi,  17) ;  he  became  the  **  father" 
(?  founder)  of  Birzavith  (1  Chron.  vii,3l),  and  his  de- 
scendants bore  his  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  45).  B.C.  1856. 
*'.ro!*ephus  (.4n/.  ii.7,4)  reckons  liim  with  Heber  among 
the  six  sons  of  Asher,  thus  making  up  the  numl)er  of 
.lacob's  children  an<l  grandchildren  to  seventy,  without 
reckoning  great-grandchildren.** 

Mal'chlelite  (Heb.  Ma!kitli\  "^bx-^sb^,  patro- 
nymic fn>m  Mttlchiel,  used  collectively;  Sept.  MoAxt- 
y/.\i,  Auih.  Vers.  **  Malchielites"),  a  descendant  of  Mal- 
c'liiEL  (Numb,  xxvi,  45). 

Malchi'jah  (in  several  passages,  for  different  men). 
See  Malciiiaii. 

Mal'chiram  (Heb.  Malkiram%  D^'^sb^,  tinff  of 
hfujht :  Sept,  MiXxipdfj),  the  second  son  of  king  Jehoi- 
achin,  bom  to  him  (according  to  Jewish  tradition,  by 
Susannah;  during  his  captivity  (1  Chron.  iii,  18),  and 
apparently  himnelf  without  issue  (see  Strong's  Uai'momf 
and  Kxpos,  of  the  Gosp,  p.  17).     B.C.  post  598. 

Malchi-Bhu'a  (Heb.  MaUci-Shu'a,  rsi^y-^sb^, 
^"'J  ^f^^fpi  twice  as  one  word,  ?V»3''Spp,  1  Sam.  xiv, 
49;  xxxi,  2;  where  the  Auth.  Vers.  Anglicizes  "Mcl- 
chi-shiia;"  Septuag.  and  Vulg.  everywhere  MaXxioouf^ 
Mflrhitun)^  the  secon«i  or  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of 
king  Saul  (1  Chron.  viii,  33;  ix,39),  apparently  by  Ahi- 
iioam  (1  Sam.  xiv,  49) ;  he  perished  in  the  battle  at  Gil- 
boa  with  his  father  (I  Sam.  xxxi, 2;  1  Chron.  x,2).  B.C. 
10.'>3.  '•  In  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Saul's  eldest  son 
was  Jehovisiic  in  form  {Jfhnvah  hatkffinen\  whereas  no 
such  peculiarity  is  found  in  the  names  of  the  other  soils 
Home  writers  (e.  g.  Mr.  F.  Newman)  have  seen  a  trace  of 
Saul's  gradual  a|M)stasy.  J(»sephus  only  mentions  Mal- 
ohi:<huah  once,  ajter  his  brothers  (MfXxtdof ,  Ant,  vi,  14, 
7)." 

Marchus  (MtiAxoc,  from  the  Heb.  r^b?;,  king^  or 
Ty^t^.  coun«flhr\  a  slave  of  the  high-priest  Caiapha^ 
and  the  individual  among  the  party  sent  to  arrest  Jesus 
whi>se  right  ear  was  cut  <iff  by  Peter  in  the  garden  of 
(ibthscroane  (John  xviii,  10),  but  which  was  cured  by  a 
toucli  from  Christ  (Luke  xxii,on.  lie  had  a  kinsman, 
another  slave  of  the  same  misU'r  (John  xviii,  26).  A.I). 
29.  The  name  of  Malchus  was  not  unfn>quent  among  the 
(Jreeks  (see  Wetstein,  ad  loc.;  (iesenius,  J^jwwot.  Phont, 
p.  409;,  but  it  was  usually  appliwl  to  persons  of  Oriental 
t-ountries,  as  to  an  Arab  chieftain  (Josephus.  A  tit.  xiii,  5, 
1 ;  xiv,  14a ;  xv,  6, 2).  This  Malchus  ♦*  was  the  personal 
servant  (covXot:)  of  the  high-priest,  and  not  one  of  the 
bailiffs  or  apparit4)rs  (i'lrnof.Trn:)  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The 
high-priest  intended  is  (;aiaphaM,no  iloubt  (th«Migh  Annas 
is  called  apxitptv^:  in  the  same  connection),  for  John,  who 
was  personally  known  to  the  former  (John  xviii,  15),  is 
the  only  one  of  the  evangelists  who  gives  the  name  of 
ftlalchus.  This  ser\'ant  was  probably  stepping  forward 
at  the  moment,  with  others,  to  handcuff  or  pini(m  Jesus, 
when  the  zealous  Peter  struck  at  him  with  his  sword. 
The  blow  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  be  more  effoctivCi 


but  reached  only  the  ear.  It  may  be,  as  Stler  remarks 
(Reden  Jesu,  vi,  268),  that  the  man,  seeing  the  danger, 
threw  his  head  or  body  to  the  left,  so  as  to  expose  thf* 
right  ear  more  than  the  other.  The  allegation  that  the 
writers  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  because  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  John  say  either  uirioy  or  totrdpiov  (as 
if  that  meant  the  Uppct  or  tip  of  the  ear),  while  Luke 
says  oDc,  is  groundless.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment age,  like  the  modem  Romaic,  oden  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  primitive  and  dimiimtive.  In  fact, 
Luke  himself  exchanges  the  one  term  for  the  other  in 
this  very  narrative.  The  Saviour,  as  his  pursuers  were 
about  to  seize  him,  asked  to  be  left  free  for  a  moment 
longer  {iari  fwg  tovtov)^  and  that  moment  he  used  in 
restoring  the  woundeil  man  to  soundness.  The  aypafit- 
voc  rov  utriov  may  indicate  (which  is  not  forbidden  by 
a^tlXtv,  a7riK0}l/ii')  that  the  ear  still  a<lhered  slightly 
to  its  place.  It  is  noticeable  that  Luke,  the  physician, 
is  the  onlv  one  of  the  writers  who  mentions  the  act  of 
healing"  (Smith).  " Some  think  Peter's  name  was  omit- 
ted by  the  synoptists,  lest  the  publication  of  it  in  his 
lifetime  should  expose  him  to  the  revenge  of  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  but,  as  the  gospels  were  not  publUAedj  this 
seems  improbable." 

Maldive  Islands,  a  chain  of  low  coral  inlands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  almut  400  miles  west-south-west  of 
Oylon,  some  500  miles  in  length  by  45  in  average 
breadth,  consist  of  17  groups  or  atolls,  each  atoll  sur- 
rounded by  a  coral  reef.  The  entire  number,  including 
the  islets,  is  estimated  at  about  5<^000.  Mali,  the  largest 
of  the  chain,  seven  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2000,  is  the  residence  of  the  native  prince, 
"  the  sultan  of  the  Twelve  Thousand  Islands,**  who  is  a 
tributary  prince  to  the  govemor  of  Ceylon.  The  popu- 
lation of  all  the  islands  is  estimated  at  150,000.  The 
larger  and  inhabited  islands  are  clad  with  palm,  t)g,  cit- 
n>n,  and  bread-fruit  trees.  Grain  is  also  abundantly  pro- 
duced. Wild-fowl  breed  in  prodigious  numbers;  tish, 
rice  (imported  from  Hindustan),  and  cocoa-nuts,  consti- 
tute the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  These  {wople  are 
strict  Mohammedans  in  their  religion. 

MaldonatUB,  Joannes  (1),  a  celebrated  Spanish 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Las  C^uas-de-la-Keina,  in  Estremadu- 
ra,  in  lnii4;  studied  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and 
afterwards  taught  Greek,  philosojihy,  and  theology  with 
great  success ;  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  college  were  of- 
ten too  smaU  to  accommodate  his  numerous  pupils.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  Poitiers,  France,  from  wheiK» 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  brought  him  to  the  University 
of  Pont-ii-MouASon.  Later  he  came  to  Paris,  and  there 
created  an  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  His  exegetical 
lectures  were  attended  not  only  by  Romanists,  but  even 
by  IVotestants,  and  the  renown  of  his  teaching  rcminda 
one  of  the  history  of  Abelanl.  His  brilliant  course  was 
checkered  by  accusations  against  him  of  having  induced 
the  president,  Montbmn,  to  will  away  all  his  fortune  to 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  teachhig  false  doctrines 
touching  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  C-onception.  He 
was  acquitted,  however,  on  both  charge*,  but  left  Paris, 
aufl  retirwl  to  Bourges,  where  he  de\'oted  himself  to  ex- 
egetical studies,  and  prepared  several  of  the  works  (see 
list  below)  which  have  made  his  name  celebrated.  He 
was  called  to  Rome  by  pfipe  (iregory  XIII,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  publication  of  the  (rreek  Septuagint.  He 
died  in  that  city  in  1583.  His  principal  works  are  Com- 
mentarii  in  pracipuos  Sacra  Scripttirm  libros  Vtferis 
Tesfamenti  (l*aris,  1643,  fol.) : — Comnu>ntarii  in  qwituor 
Krangeh'sfan,  etr.(Lugd.  1615;  Mayence,  IW41-45, 5  vols. 
8vo).  "  Though  condemned  by  some,  and  pro<!uring  for 
its  autlior  the  title  of '  vimlentissimus  ct  maleclicentissi- 
mus,'  this  work  has  receive*!  fn»m  Catholic  and  l*rotes- 
tant  writers  a  just  meed  of  praise  (see  Bayle,  Richard 
Simon,  Scldichtingius.  M.  Poole,  and  Jacks<»n).  In  this 
work  Maldonatus  collates  the  opinions  of  the  fathfrs 
with  great  ability,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  differ  even 
from  Augustine,  when  sound  exegesis  demands  it.  He 
shows  acquaintance  with  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  N.T«,, 
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and  with  the  Sept.  version  of  the  O.  T.,  and  with  the 
original  Hebrew."  The  critical  Simon  {Hist,  crit,  dts 
priticip,  comment ateurs  du  N,  T,  p.  618  sq.)  says  he  suc- 
ceeded better  than  any  one  else  in  explaining  the  literal 
sense  of  the  sacred  writers.  He  also  wrote  Traiti  des 
Sacremetits  (Lyon.  1614, 4to)  :—Trait€  de.  la  grace,  etc. 
(Paris,  1677,  fol.) : — Traite  de$  anyes  et  den  deminu  (Paris, 
1617) : — Tractatus  de  ccrremoniis  {Bibliotheca  ritualis, 
Rome,  1781,  4to).  Summula  casuum  conscientiai  has 
been,  we  believe,  unjustly  accredited  to  Maldonatus.  It  | 
is  a  work  of  doubtful  morality,  and  very  unlike  the  I 
productions  of  Maldonatus.  Sec  Herzog,  Real'Ency' 
Idop,  viii,  s.  V. ;  Wetzer  u.  Wclte,  Kirchen-I^x.  vi,  s.  v. ; 
Kit  to,  Cyclop,  Bibt,  Lit.  s.  v.;  Prat,  Maldonnt  et  VUm- 
versite  de  Paris  (1857);  7'Aeo/.  Quarterly,  18G0  (iv),  p. 
682. 

MaldonatUB,  Joannes  (2\  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who, 
according  to  Aubertus  M  incus,  was  a  priest  of  Burgos, 
and  is  stated  bv  Zellcr  to  have  ordered  the  lessons  of 
the  Roman  Breviar}',  flourishes!  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  In  1549  he  publislied  a  treatise,  Ik  Se- 
nectute  Christiaiui,  and  an  elegant  abridgment  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints. — Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bibl.  Lit,  vol.  iii,  s.  v. 

Male  (Heb.  *i5T,  zakar',  Gen.  i,  27;  vi,  19;  xxxiv, 
25),  applieil  to  the  male  of  either  man  or  beasts.     The 
superior  estimation  in  which  male  children  were  held  I 
among  the  Hebrews  is  testified  by  numerous  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  we  find  the  same  feeling,  expressed  al-  : 
most  in  the  same  words,  still  existing  in  Eastern  coun-  i 
tries  (see  Job  iii,  8 ;  and  comp.  Roberts,  Obserr.  ad  loc). 
See  Ciiiu>. 

Malebranche,  Nicholas,  a  French  Jesuit,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  i)eculiar  philosophical  views,  and  for 
the  brilliancy  and  fascination  (»f  the  style  in  which  they 
were  expounded.  He  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Cartesians,  aiming  by  his  speculations  to  correct 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  l)cs  Cartes's  philosophy 
[see  Spinoza  J,  and  occupies  an  eminent,  though  not  a 
contmlling,  iHisition  in  the  histor\'  of  the  higher  philos- 
ophy. Some  knowle<lge  of  his  system  is  required  for 
the  jiuit  estimation  of  the  doctrines  both  of  Locke  and 
of  Leibnitz,  and  for  the  illustration  of  the  views  of 
Berkelev. 

/.(/J-.— Malebranche  was  bom  of  respectable  parenta 
in  Paris,  Aug.  6, 1638.  Feeble  and  sickly  fn>m  his  birth, 
and  deformed  by  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  he  was  reared 
with  the  tenderest  care,  and  was  educated  mainlv  at 
home.  His  ill  health  and  his  deformitv  confirmed  the 
natural  8h}'ne88  of  his  dis])osition.  He  avoide<l  the  com- 
panionship of  robust,  sanguine,  and  active  pla^nnates, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  solitary  meditation.  He 
found  his  world  within  himself.  Eager  for  seclusion 
from  the  turmoil  of  life,  he  sought  a  refuge  in  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesuits,  and  joined  the  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  studies 
were  at  first  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities,  but 
these  he  soon  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  weakness 
of  his  memorv.  He  was  next  induced  bv  the  learned 
Richanl  Simon  to  pnKtecnte  sacred  criticism  and  the 
■Oriental  languages.  They  had  few  attractions  for  him. 
In  this  wavering  mood  he  picked  up  the  then  recently 
publisheil  treatise  of  Det^  Cartea  On  Man,  To  this  new- 
ly-acquired treasure  he  devoted  himself  assiduously,  and 
sought  the  mastery  of  the  Cartesian  doctrines  and  of 
philosophical  pn>hlems.  Thus  he  busied  himself  for  the 
next  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  Ih'came  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  eminent  of  the  Cartesians.  His  perspicacity 
discerned  the  weak  point  of  the  (.'artesian  system ;  and 
he  was  too  honest  and  t<»o  independent  to  l)e  "  addictus 
jurare  in  verba  magistri.''  He  mcslitated  intently — 
closing  the  windows  of  his  nK>m  that  he  might  not  be 
distracted  by  the  light  and  noise  of  the  outer  world; 
and  he  revolved  in  silence  and  solitude  the  arduous 
questions  which  presented  themselves  for  solution.  He 
read  little,  thinking  the  knowledge  of  man,  of  mind,  and 
of  God  the  all-sufficient  realm  of  speculation;  and  con- 


sidering that  such  knowledge  was  to  be  attained  only 
by  diligence,  introspection,  and  abstract  reasoning.   For- 
tified and  enriched  by  such  silent  and  solitary  labors, 
Malebranche  proposed  his  moditicationa  of  Carteuanism 
in  a  work  entitled  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  the  tirbt  vol- 
ume of  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1673 ;  the  second 
and  thinl  were  published  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year.     An  improved  and  enlarged  edition  was  brought 
out,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  1712.     Tliis  is  his 
principal  work;  it  is  that  which  determines  his  position 
in  the  history  of  philosophic  opinion.    Besides  other  in- 
teresting topics  discussed,  it,  in  a  manner  less  open  to 
objection,  propounded  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  JSeeiny 
all  thinys  in  God,     The  treatise  itself  was  an  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  knowledge,  of 
the  origin  of  ideas,  of  the  mode  of  avoiding  errt  r  and 
arriving  at  truth,  of  the  precautions  requireid  to  guanl 
against  delusions  of  various  kinds,  and  especially  the 
fallacies  which  arise  from  the  senses  and  fnim  prejudice. 
Malebranche  has  been  accused  of  unacknowledged  obli- 
gations to  Bacon.     In  this  he  only  imiuted  the  exam- 
ple of  his  illustrious  master  Des  Cartes.     Nor  did  he 
deviate  from  his  exemplar  in  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  literary  execution  of  the  bot»k.    The  style  was 
so  ex(iuisite  that  it  exercised  an  irresistible  fascination 
over  all  its  readers.     Many  who  rejected  his  principkj 
and  dciluctions  were  charmed  by  their  expoiiition :  ind 
many  were  l)eguiled  into  the  acceptance  of  his  reveriw 
by  the  plausiblity  of  their  presentation,  and  by  the 
beauty  of  their  expression.     His  ornate  style  disguifn^ 
his  dogmas  even  to  himself.    His  language  wanted  phil- 
osophical precision,  and  offered  many  salient  points  for 
attack.     His  system  was  assailed  by  Foucher.  by  An- 
toine  Amauld,  and  by  Locke.    The  Jesuit  I)u  Tertw,  it 
the  instigation  of  his  order,  reluctantly  impugned  it. 
Hardouin,  in  his  A  ikeists  Unmasked,  accused  it  of  athe- 
istic characteristics.     Ixibnitz,  in  defending  it  against 
such  charges,  admitted  that  the  looseness  of  the  bril- 
liant presentation  rendered  it  liable  to  misapprehen»i«) 
and  misrepreiientation,  but   maintained  that  the  real 
opinions  of  the  author  were  verj-  difTerent  from  lht*e 
attributed  to  him  by  his  opponents  (/>//rf  a  A/,Rtm(md, 
Nov.  4,  1715).     The  whole  system  of  Mak>branche,  w 
far  as  it  is  a  departure  from  Cartesianism,  is  centred  in 
the  doctrine  of  his  *'  Vision  in  (><k1,"  and  thi«  doctrine 
led  by  a  logical  development  to  those  views  of  frt^  will 
and  grace  which  resulted  in  the  controversy  with  Ar- 
nauld  (1680).     His  inquiries  were,  however,  actuated 
throughout  by  an  eanicst  religious  desire  for  the  puri- 
fication and  elevation  of  hb  fellow-men,  and  were  wl 
confined  to  metaphysical  speculation,  but  were  extended 
to  practical  topics.     With  this  design  he  composed  his 
Coruolatiim*  Chretiermes  (1676),  and  his  Traite  de  la 
Morale  (1684).     The  latter  is  one  of  the  landmarks  in 
ethical  philosophy,  and  has  merited  the  high  commen- 
dation of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.     liesides  these  noted 
treatises,  Malebranche  was  the  author  of  several  esBsys 
on  various  scientific  topics,  publishe<I  in  the  Journal  uf 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.    Whatever  oppositicm  was  ex- 
cited by  the  pecidiarity,  or  the  extravagance,  or  the  ^>* 
parent  peril  of  his  metaphysical  speculations,  he  ww  il- 
ways  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  amiability,  hut  in- 
telligence, his  simple  goodness,  and  hia  unafTecled  pietr. 

The  life  of  a  valetudinarian  so  retired,  and  bound  br 
the  restraints  of  a  rigid  rcligioua  order,  ofTerB  few  in- 
cidents for  curious  investigation.  The  calm  and  equa- 
ble tenor  of  Malebranche's  frail  existence  was  |tf^ 
longed  till  he  had  entered  his  seventy-eighth  year.wheOi 
in  another  form  of  existence,  he  may  be  beliervd  to 
have  entered  upon  that  "vision  of  all  things  in  (»0"J" 
which,  with  pious  enthusiasm,  he  had  endeavored  to  v>* 
ticipatc  on  earth.  He  died  in  Paris  Oct,  13, 1715,  a  vftf 
and  a  month  before  his  great  cont«mporar>'  Ijeibnitx. 

rhilosoj)hy. — The  canlinal  tenet  of  the  philosophr  cf 
Malebranche,  which  contradistinguishes  it  from  that  of 
Des  Cartes,  of  Spinoza,  of  Leibnitc,  etc,  of  the  refbrtD- 
ing  and  of  the  acquiescing  acolytes  of  the  OiitcfliB 
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school  is  the  doctrine  otntjeing  all  thUujs  in  God,  to  which 
such  frequent  reference  has  already  been  made.  The 
motive,  the  meaning,  the  genesis  of  this  doctrine,  and  its 
relation  to  antecedent,  contemporar}',  and  subsequent 
speculation,  are  unintelligible,  unlei»  it  is  contemplated 
in  connection  with  the  dogmas  of  Des  Cartes  ami  their 
development,  Des  Cartes  {i\.  v.)  recognised  only  two 
essences  in  the  universe,  thought  and  extension,  which 
with  him  were  the  equivalents  of  mind  and  matter. 

The  mystery,  the  enigma,  which  presents  itself  in 
snch  endless  forms,  and  which  inevitably  returns  with 
all  the  iVotean  changes  of  metaphysical  speculation — 
which  caimot  be  evaded  in  the  study  of  that  strange 
microcosm,  Jfriii,  in  which  bo«ly  and  soul  are  so  inti- 
mat4.'ly,  and,  apparently,  so  everlastingly  united — which 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  ascertaining  the  interaction  of 
the  menst  smui  or  iMivuiy  and  the  corpus  innum  or  t/uva- 
nutn,  or  in  d«>termining  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation 
— the  wondrous  riddle  is,  how  can  mind  act  upon  mat- 
ter, or  matter  act  upon  mind,  and  the  one  regulate  or  af- 
fect the  other.  The  diversity  of  the  unsatisfactory  so- 
lutions will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  explanations  pro- 
pounded by  Des  ('artes,  I^uibnitz,  Spinoza,  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  Das  Cartes,  recognising  the  impi>ssibility  of 
any  solution  in  the  relations  of  the  transitory  creation, 
as  he  had  arbitrarily  conceived  it,  and  with  the  absolute 
divorce  of  the  two  existences  postulated  by  him,  intro- 
duced a  Dfua  fx  mnchuia,  and  imagined  a  divine  inter- 
position to  effect  concurrent  action  on  every  occasion 
where  the  joint  operation  of  intellectual  and  physical 
nature  was  manifested.  To  this  hA'pothesis  has  been 
given  the  name  of  the  doctrine  of  AsitUtancif,  This 
scheme  is  assuredly  obnoxious  to  the  sharp  censure  of 
Ari:Hit()tle  on  some  of  his  precursers,  and  renders  the  ac- 
tive intelligence  of  the  human  race  a  mere  collection  of 
intru-iive  episodes,  like  a  miserable  tragotly  (^Metaph.  xi, 
x-xiii,  iii).  The  explanation  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
not  merely  a  presumption,  but  utterly  inetfir4icious,  and 
of  mr>st  pernicious  tendency.  Obviously,  it  made  the 
creating  and  sustaining  (lod  the  direct  agent  in  man's 
actioiui  in  all  cases  where  inward  contemplation  pro- 
ceeded to  outward  act,  and  it  made  the  universe  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  puppetry,  whose  motions  were  commu- 
nicated by  a  hid;len  personage  constantly  jerking  at 
the  strings.  The  logical  inconsistency  of  maintaining 
an  entire  separation  between  the  grand  constituents  of 
human  nature,  and  of  requiring  divine  intervention  for 
all  effective  manifestation  of  human  thought,  offended 
the  acute  perspicacity  of  Spinoza.  He  sought  to  re- 
At/>re  harmony  and  cmgrnity  to  the  philosophical  in- 
terpretation of  the  intelligible  world,  by  considering 
thought  and  action,  mind  and  matter,  as  only  effluences, 
phenomenal  coruscations,  from  the  one,  sole,  independ- 
ent, self-sustaining,  eternal,  all-embracing  Existence, 
which  did  not  so  much  support  and  regulate,  as  ctm- 
stitutc  and  contain  alike  the  wh(»le  creation  and  the 
Creator.  Th'w,  t>f  course,  pushed  Cartesianism  to  the 
absurdity  of  its  logical  extreme,  but  annihilated  all 
moral  responsibility,  all  distinctions  of  nature,  annulled 
all  individual  existence,  establishing,  in  short,  a  pure 
Pantheism.  But  Pantheism,  whether  Stoic,  Platonic, 
Spinozistic,  or  Schellingistic,  is  the  negation  of  a  per- 
sonal (jrod,  of  all  separable  existence,  and  df  all  the  tiu- 
ties,  the  hopes,  aftd  the  fears  that  spring  from  human 
obligations  to  a  heavenly  Father,  and  to  a  divine  Cre- 
ator and  Ijeneficent  Governor  of  the  universe. 

About  the  same  time  that  Spinoza  was  secretly  en- 
gaged in  transmuting  ('art.esianism  intr>  Pantheism,  and 
pn)bably  independently  of  any  impulse  from  his  inves- 
tigations, Malebranche  endeavored  to  uphold  and  en- 
force the  obligations  which  were  nullitied  by  the  Spino- 
zistic system,  to  pre9er\'e  all  the  dogmas  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, to  fortify  the  sense  of  religious  duty,  to  escape 
the  hazards  and  aberrations  of  the  Cartesian  theonk", 
are  yet  to  uphold  the  Cartesian  doctrine  in  its  essential 
characteristics,  by  correcting  its  excesses,  and  by  indi- 
cating the  means  of  conciliation  between  the  two  widely 


separated  constituents  of  his  creation.  The  Cartesian 
fantasy  of  assistancy  he  supplanted  by  his  own  cele- 
brated hypothesis  of  Ocrasionttl  Cause*,  Instead  of  sup- 
posing all  material  motion,  in  accordance  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  apparently  moving  mind,  to  be  due  to  a 
mechanical  impulse  of  t)ie  Divinity,  disconnccte<l  from 
human  intelligence,  he  ima^ned  that  all  such  phenom- 
ena were  provoked  by  images  of  change  reflected  from 
the  divine  mind,  and  that  human  knowledge  and  action 
l)rocee<led  exclusively  from  seeing  ali  thii^s  in  God, 

A  half-truth  is  the  most  dangerous,  because  it  is  the 
most  se<luctive  form  of  delusion.  The  moiety  of  tnith 
which  is  present  usually  precludes  the  suspicion  of  de- 
ception. Such  a  half-truth  was  Malebranche's  devout 
imagination  of  the  vision  of  the  universe  in  the  divine 
mincL  It  was,  however  unwittingly  to  himself,  the  Pan- 
theism of  Spinoza,  contemplated  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  and  disguised  by  a  brilliant  but  very  translu- 
cent veiL  It  is  an  indubitable,  because  it  is  a  revealed 
tnith,  that "  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being ;"  that  "  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding;"  that 
"the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  out  of  his  mouth  cometh 
knowle<lge  and  understanding  ;*'  but  how  this  quicken- 
ing and  illuminating  power  of  the  Almighty  is  so  exer- 
cised as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  independent  action  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  free  agency  of  the  human 
will,  is  one  of  the  most  bewildering  problems  of  tran- 
scendental speculation.  Our  finite  capacities  can  attain 
a  definite  solution  only  by  a  violent  severance  of  the 
Gonlian  knot,  and  mutilation  of  the  truth.  We  may 
throw  aside  one  half,  and  accept  the  other  half  as  com- 
plete and  exclusive,  thus  welcoming  Fatalism  on  the  one 
side,  and  Pantheism,  in  aU  the  various  shades  of  idealis- 
tic subtlety,  on  the  other.  That  every  moment  of  our 
continuous  existence  must  bo  ascribed  to  the  uninter- 
mittent  support  of  the  original  creating  power;  that  all 
our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  our  capacity  for  thought 
and  action,  require  the  same  upholding  agency;  that 
this  is  the  divine  action  of  grace  on  our  will  and  con- 
science ;  the  di\'ine  guidance  and  providence  in  shaping 
our  ends  and  the  issues  of  our  conduct;  the  diWne 
impulse  and  irradiation  in  our  best  decisions,  and  in  our 
intuitive  apprehensions  of  recondite  truths — these  are 
positions  earnestly  entertained  and  asaertefl  by  the  clear- 
est and  strongest  thinkers,  of  all  schools  and  vocations, 
in  every  age.  A  cloud  of  witnesses  to  these  conclusions 
might  be  summoned,  more  numerous  than  those  con- 
voked by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  common-sense,  and  rendering  much  less  que»- 
tionable  testimony.  "  Omnis  sapientia  a  Domino  Deo 
est  ;'*  "  a  Deo  projecta  et  sapientia*"  (EccIilh.  i,  I ;  xv,  10). 
^*Mihi  autem  Deus  dedit  dicere  ex  sententia,  et  prsesu- 
mere  digna  horum  qtue  mihi  <lantur :  ({uoniam  ipse  sa- 
pientiie  dux  est  et  sapientiam  emendatur.  In  manu 
enim  illius  et  nos  et  sermones  nostri,  et  omnis  sapientia, 
et  operum  scientia,  et  disciplina.  I|)se  enim  deilit  mihi 
horum  quic  sunt  scientiam  veram"  (Wi«l.  vii,  15-17). 
**  Every  ginnl  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  alwve, 
and  cometh  down  fn>m  the  Father  of  lights.'*  "Nemo 
vir  maginis  sine  aliquo  affiatu  divino  umquam  fuit** 
(Cicen),  f)e  Xaf,  Dear.  ii,lxvi,  §  167).  This  tenet  may 
have  been  Ixirrowed  bv  Cicero  from  Plato,  or  even  from 
Homer,  but  it  has  l>een  recently  approved  by  Whewell, 
Blarkie,  and  Dallas.  "  Sacer  intra  nos  spiritus  sedet ; 
malorum  Imnorumque  nostrorum  olwervator  et  custos. 
Hie,  prout  a  nobis  tractatus  est,  ita  nos  i|)se  tractat. 
Bonus  vero  vir  sine  deo  nemo  est;  an  potuit  ali<|uis  su- 
pra fortunam  nisi  ab  illo  adjustus  exsurgere?  Ille  <lnt 
consilia  magnifica  et  erecta.  In  uno(iuo<|ue  virorum  1m>- 
norum,  quis  deus  inc(^rtum  est.  habitat  deus"  ( Seneca, 
Kpist.  Mor.  i V,  xii  [  xlii  J,  §  2).  Similar  <leelarations  are 
to  l>e  found  in  Thales,  Democritiw,  I'lato,  Prwlus,  Plo- 
tinus,  and  a  vvry  remarkable  one  in  (.'leinens  Alexan- 
drinus  {Htromat,  v,  1 4).  S.  Augustin  says, "  Initium  ergo 
ejus  figmentum  est  Dei :  non  enim  est  ulla  natura  etiam 
in  extremis  infimisque  vestiolisyquam  non  ille  oonstituit, 
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a  quo  est  oranis  modus,  omnia  species,  omnis  ordo ;  sine 
quibus  nihil  rerum  invcniri  vcl  cogitari  potest"  {Dt  Civ, 
Deiy  xi,  xv).  The  thesis  has  been  amply  commented 
upon,  elucidated  and  expanded,  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Henry  of  (i hen t,  Roger  I)acon,I)uns  Scotus,  and  the  bet- 
ter half  of  the  schoolmen.  It  is  confirmed  by  lord  Ba- 
co!i,Johu  Millin,  bishop  Berkeley,  and  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  modems,  out  of  (Germany  as  well  as  in 
that  land  of  golden  mists.  **  In  this,  at  once  most  com- 
prehensive and  most  appropriate  acceptation  of  the  wonl, 
reason  is  pre-eminently  spiritual,  and  a  spirit,  even  oiu* 
spirit,  through  an  effluence  of  the  same  grace  by  which 
we  are  privilege<l  to  say,  Our  Fathti''  (Coleridge,  A  ids 
to  Rfjifdioti) ;  and  the  same  author  cites  with  approval 
a  still  stronger  utterance  to  the  like  effect  from  that 
easily  diittinguishable  personage.  John  Smith,  IfUK). 

Leibnitz  might  well  say  that  Malobrauche*s  doctrine 
was  no  novelty.  .  It  was,  indeed,  both  very  old  and  very 
generally  accredited,  but  in  a  form  and  with  an  applica- 
tion widely  different  from  what  was  contemplated  by 
him  in  ita  new  presentation.  The  long  citation  of  the 
evidences  of  its  general  acceptance— and  not  the  tenth 
part  accessible  has  been  given — may  l)c  pardoned  as  be- 
ing necessary  to  exhibit  its  familiarity  to  the  greatest 
intellects,  and  its  inclusion  of  actual  and  important  tnith. 
The  <loctrine  is  true,  but  it  is  most  perilous.  It  must  be 
received  with  habitual  cautit>n,  and  with  most  circum- 
spect limitations.  It  runs  along  a  sharp  cres^t,  with 
precipices  on  either  hand  stretching  sheer  down  into 
unfathomable  abysses.  On  this  narn)w  path,  at  this 
giddy  elevation,  Malebranche  was  unable  to  preserve 
his  balance,  however  pure  and  loAy  was  his  design.  II  is 
speculation  topples  over  into  the  yawning  gulf  of  Pan- 
tiieism,  and  is  di8tinguishe<l  from  Spinozism  rather  by 
its  motive  and  spirit  than  by  its  tendency  or  result. 
"  The  vision  of  all  things  in  Gwl"  becomes  a  new  be- 
cause a  changed  d<K*trine  in  the  hands  of  the  philosoph- 
ical Jesuit.  lie  is  carried  away  from  all  safe  landmarks 
by  his  own  noble  but  misguiding  enthusiasm,  and  justi- 
fies the  censure  of  Brucker,  **  non  multum  ab  enthusias- 
mo,  vel  etiam  a  (^uackerorum  illuminatione  immediata 
abesse  videtur." 

In  the  theory  of  Malebranche,  body  and  spirit,  being 
totally  disjoined  from  each  other,  and  incapable  of  in- 
tercommunication, can  be  brought  into  harmonious — 
and,  indeed,  into  possible— co-operation  only  by  the  in- 
ter\'ention  of  a  higher  nature.  As  knowledge,  accord- 
ing to  the  postulate  of  Des  ('artes,  is  the  substance  and 
the  evidence  of  intelligible  existence,  supreme  knowl- 
edge or  omniscience  muHt  l)e  the  attribute  and  exclu>*ive 
,  property  of  the  only  Absolute  Kxis»tence.  All  things, 
therefore,  primarily  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind  and  in  the 
Divine  (.ontemplation ;  and  their  genuine,  as  well  as 
their  original,  reality  is  as  the  archetypal  idea  of  the 
Divine  Intelligence.  Temporal  existences,  with  their 
nltej-ations  and  combinations,  pn>cee<l  from  the  divine 
aspiration.  All  their  forms,  mtKlos,  habits,  changes — 
tteparatdy,  and  in  the  intricate  dance  of  spiritual  and 
material  mutations  and  com |)licat ions  —  are  presente<l 
and  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  other  intelligences  only  in 
the  niirr(»r  of  (iod's  mind.  This  Is  not  vtrv  remote  from 
the  "re-establishe*!  Harmony  of  Leibnitz,  but  it  is  much 
nearer  to  the  inlinite  effluxes  of  the  (lOilhead  in  S|)in(»za. 
It  is  only  in  their  divine  types  that  we  contemplate  the 
marvels  of  sublunar}"  change,  receive  impn'ssions  from 
witl'out,  and  regulate  our  actions  acconlingly.  VVe  see 
all  tilings  in  (i(Ml — and  all  material  motions  concurrent 
with  our  will  are  prcKluoed,  as  on  the  ("artesian  sy.stem, 
by  divine  inten-ention.  All  our  ]M>rceptionH  and  sensa- 
tions, apparently  excited  by  extrinsic  stimulations,  an; 
due  lo  divine  action.  The  extrinsic  object  is  |>erceived. 
not  in  itself, nor  even  in  its  sensible  image;  but  the  sen- 
sible image  is  only  the  reflection  of  the  idea  abiding  in 
the  mind  of  GcnI.  Thus  man,  and  man's  sensibiliti(>s, 
are  not  the  cause,  the  immediate  cause  at  least,  of  his 
percei»tion8  or  of  his  actions:  but  they  are  only  the  oc- 
canon  of  God's  revealing  that  percepticn  through  the 


idea  subsisting  in  himself,  or  of  hia  impelling  to  the  ac- 
tion which  may  ensue  fn  m  the  conception,  but  without 
actual  dependence  upon  it.  "  Non  sentement  lea  bommes 
ne  sont  point  les  veritablcs  causes  dea  mouvements  qu'ils 
produisent  dans  leurs  corps ;  il  semble  meme  qu'il  y  ait 
contradiction  qu'ils  puissent  Tetre.  ...  II  n'y  a  que 
Dieu  qui  soit  veritable  cause,  et  qui  est  vvrital/lcment 
la  puissance  de  mouvoir  les  corps"  {Traiii  dt  Morale 
liv.  vi,  p^«  ii,  ch.  iii). 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  Malebranche  is  all  that  pre- 
8er\-e8  enduring  interest,  and  that  needs  concern  us  iKre. 
It  gained  only  a  very  limited  and  t<  mporar>'  acceptance. 
Its  invalidity  was  almost  immc<liat(ly  and  intuitively 
recognised,  and  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  other  schcmdt 
of  like  character  and  of  like  frailty,  or  was  huMlcd  out 
of  consideration  by  wholly  contradictory  doctrines.  It 
may  again  return  unexpectedly  in  other  forms,  but  in 
its  own  Cartesian  garb  it  has  passed  away  forever.  Its 
applications  and  devclopmenta,  ingenious  as  they  are, 
and  animated  as  they  are  with  a  spirit  of  pure  and  deep 
devotion,  have  few  s]>ecial  claims  to  attention.  Blany 
valuable  counsels,  many  stimulating  and  comforting  ex- 
hortations, many  preciitus  exhortations  for  the  guidann 
of  our  investigations,  our  feelings,  and  our  conduct,  &re 
presented  in  the  graceful  and  pertipicuoua  expositif m8  of 
the  serene-tempered  and  heavenly-minded  philosopher, 
whose  heart  saw  all  things  in  (itnt,  if  hia  nieta}  liysici 
failed  to  prove  that  vision  of  the  divinity  to  be  the  H>le 
possible  mode  of  finite  thought  and  action.  His  mcral 
system  was  directly  founded  on  his  canlinal  tenet,  tvA 
fell  with  it.  He  referred  all  virtue  to  the  recogiiiticm 
and  love  of  the  universal  order  as  it  exists  etenuillv  in 
the  Divine  Ke^ison,  where  every  created  reason  contem- 
plates it.  There  b  some  analog}*  between  this  vitw  sod 
the  ennobUng  reflections  of  Doncso  Cortes;  but  it  i« 
open  to  the  objections  made  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  to  others  which  he  has  not  made.  Malebranche. 
however,  merits  the  praise  of  the  same  just  and  discrim- 
inating critic,  that  "he  is  perhaps  the  first  pliilosofiher 
who  has  precisely  laid  down  and  rigidly  adhered  tf>  the 
ftrinciple  that  virtue  'consists  in  ])ure  intentions  and 
dispositions  of  mind,  without  which  actions,  howevrr 
conformable  to  rules,  are  not  trulv  moral' " — a  thesis  de- 
velo{>ed,  and  i>erhaps  degraded,  by  Paley. 

The  further  criticism  of  Malcbranche's  writings  b 
unnecessar}',  though  they  merited  a  formal  refutatitm 
by  Locke,  a  rectification  and  a  partial  aci*eptanee  hv 
l^eibnitz.  **  Quod  ad  controveiviam  at  t  inet,  utrum  omiiii 
videamus  in  Deo  (qute  utique  vetus  est  sententia,  et^  !<i 
sano  sensu  intelligatur,  non  omniiio  spememla),  an  *  en) 
proprias  ideas  habeamus,  sciendum  est,  et  si  omnia  in 
Deo  videamus,  nccesse  tamen  est  ut  habeamus  et  iilew 
projirias''  ....  (3/ef/ifart*oi»e«,  1684 ;  Optra  Ed.  IMaf. 
tom.  ii,  p*  i,  p.  12 ;  comp.  I^ttrt  a  M.  Montmort,  Nov.  4, 
1715:  ibid.  p. -217). 

Thus  Malebranche  is  admitted  into  honor&ble  ind 
lasting  conjunction  with  the  illustrious  names  of  .Vpinu- 
za,  Locke,  and  I^ibnitz;  and,  sharing  in  the  light  in 
which  they  lived,  ho  participated  in  moulding  tlie  ii?- 
tluences  which  formed  the  succeeding  gcneratifjn  u(UM 
and  curious  metaphysical  inquirers,  and  left  behind  the 
memor}'  and  the  example  of  an  earnest,  frincere.  and  ir- 
n'proachabki  existence.    The  other  productions  of  Mil- 
ebranche  were  partly  controversial  and  |Mirtly  rclijn^'"* 
Of  the  latter  we  mav  mention  the  Entrriiem  dm  /'*»- 
lusophe  Chretien  et  tfun  PhUtwophe  Chinoit  wrhi  Sof^^ 
de  IHeu  (Paris,  1708) :— Z)e  la  Natvrt  et  de  la  draty 
(Amsterdam,  1680)  i-^Entretien*  sur  Ut  Metophy8i«,vr  ft 
»nr  la  Miffion  (Rotterd.  1688;  of  a  mystical  cbancier, 
blending  religion  with  metaphysics).     A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris,  1712.  in  H 
vols.  12int>;  new  edition  by  Genoude  and  Lourd«»utix, 
1837,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Literature.— The  works  of  Malebranche  are  probilu^ 
sufficient  of  themsi'lves  to  supply  all  that  is  wxfi^ 
to  be  known  of  the  iieculiaritiea  of  hia  system,  and  to  be 
indicated  in  regard  to  ita  tendencies.    Besides  Brucker 
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and  the  other  historians  of  philosophy,  the  following  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage :  Arnauld,  Dts  Id^  Vraies 
et  Fiutsses ;  Bayle,  Did.  Hist,  et  Critique ;  Norris,  Essay 
totrards  the  Theory  of  the  I  deal  or  Intellectual  World 
(Lend.  1701,2  vols.  8 vo) ;  h^ihmtZyExamendes  Sentiments 
de  Afalebranchef  in  liaspc,  (Euvres  Philosophiques  de  M. 
LeibFiitz  (Amst.  1705) ;  Ixiibnitz,  Thiodieee  and  Epistola 
ad  Renwndum ;  L<jcke,  Eramination  o/Af,  Afalebranche's 
OpimoH ;  Fontenelle,  IJist,  du  RenouveUemetU  de  VA  cad- 
einie  lioyale  des  Sciences ;  Dug.  Stewart,  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind^  and  DissertatUm  /,  Supplement  to  the 
Encydopadia  Britannica  ;  Mackintosh,  Dissertation, 
Sapplem,  EncycL  Britann. ;  Sir  William  Hamilton,  /,«> 
tnres  on  Metaphysics  (IViston,  1859) ;  Hlakey,  History  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind  (l^ndon,  1850),  voL  ii;  Saisset, 
Punthfistne,  i,  66  sq. ;  and  the  same  in  Revue  des  Deux 
Afori'Jt-i',  April  1,  1862;  Herzog,  Real^Encyldopadie,  voL 
XX,  !*.  V. ;  Erdmann,  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  die  Skeptiher 
and  Myatiker  des  Siebzehntm  Jahrhunderts  (1836) ;  Rel- 
stab,  Dissertatio  de  Malehranchio  Philosopho  (1846); 
Ilallam,  fntrod,  to  the  Lit,  of  Europe  (Harpers'  edition), 
ii,  91  !H{, ;  Blarapignon,  Etude  sur  Malebranche  (Paris, 
1862,  8  v'o).     (G.F.H.) 

Malec  {tiftff)'     So  the  Mohammedans  caU  the 
principal  angel  in  care  of  helL     In  the  Koran  it  is  said 
(speaking  of  the  intidcls\  ''And  they  shall  call  aloud, 
saying,  O  Malec,  intercede  for  us,  that  the  Ijord  would 
end  us  by  aimihilation.     And  he  shall  answer,  Verily, 
ye  shall  remaui  here  forever.    We  brought  you  the  truth  j 
heretofore,  and  vc  abhorred  the  truth."     Some  of  the  ' 
Mohammedan  doctors  say  this  answer  will  be  given  a  ; 
thousand  years  after  the  tinal  dissolution  of  this  world. ' 
— Bnmghton,  Biblioth,  Hist.  Sac,  vol.  ii,  s.  v.;  Sale,  ATo-  i 
ran,  p.  401.  i 

Malekites,  the  second  of  the  four  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedan sects.  The  founder  of  the  Malckites  was 
Malek  Ibn-Ansa,  bom  at  Mc<lina  about  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  95.  He  was  remarkable  for  strenuously  insist- 
ing on  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  pn»hibitory  pre- 
cepts. Tradition  will  have  it  that  when  visited  in 
his  last  illness  by  a  friend,  who  found  him  in  tears, 
and  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  affliction,  he  replied, 
"  Who  has  more  reason  to  weep  than  I  ?  Would  God 
I  hat  for  every  question  decided  by  me  acconling  to 
my  own  opinion  I  had  received  so  many  stripes,  then 
would  my  account  be  e^cr.  Would  to  (itxl  I  had  never 
given  any  decision  of  my  own.''  The  Malekites  are 
chictiy  found  in  Barbary  and  other  parts  of  Africa. — 
Sale's  Koran,  PreL  Disc.  §  8 ;  Taylor,  Hist,  of  Moham- 
metlanism,  p.  288 ;  Bn)ughton,  BiUioth,  Hist,  Sac.  vol  ii, 

S.  V.       See  MOIIAMMRDANIAM. 

Mal^'eleSl  (Luke  iii,  37).     See  Mahalaleel. 

Malevolence  is  that  disposition  of  mind  which 
inclines  us  to  wish  ill  to  any  person.  It  discovers  itself 
in  frowns  and  a  lowering  countenance,  in  uncharitable- 
ness,  in  evil  sentiments,  hard  speeches  to  or  of  its  object, 
in  cursing  and  reviling,  and  doing  mischief  either  with 
open  violence  or  secret  spite,  as  far  as  there  is  power. 
See  Malice. 

Maley,  George  W.,  an  American  Methodist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1799;  was  e<l- 
ucatcd  at  an  academv  in  Butler,  Pennsvlvania ;  was 
converted  in  1819;  was  licensed  to  preach  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1821,  and  was  ap- 
iwinted  to  the  Mad  River  Hrcuit;  in  1822,  to  I^ndon ; 
in  1823,  to  Piqua;  in  1824,  to  White  Oak;  in  1825,  to 
Piqua;  in  1826-7,  to  Union;  in  1828-9,  to  Wilmington; 
in  1830-1,  to  HilUboro;  in  1832-3,  to  White  Oak;  in 
1H34,  to  Madison;  in  1835,  to  New  Kichmond;  in  18:^6- 
7,  toMilford;  in  1838,  to  Franklin;  in  1839-40,  to  C^er- 
mantown;  in  1841,  agent  for  Springtield  and  German- 
town  Acailemv ;  in  1842, to  Franklin:  in  1843,to  Katini; 
in  18U-5,  to  Cinciimati  City  Mission.  In  1846  he  join- 
ed the  Kentuckv  CJonference,  M.  K.  Chun'h  South ;  in 
1846-7,  was  presiding  elder  of  Covingt^m  District;  in 
1848  was  appointed  to  Soule  Chai)el,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 


the  next  ten  years  was  supernumerary,  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  superannuated.  He  died  in  Urbana, 
Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec  14, 1866.  In  his  last  illness, 
though  suffering,  he  was  uncomplaining  and  happy,  and 
sent  his  love  and  greetings  to  his  ministerial  ast^ociates : 
*'  Tell  my  brethren  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  that  I 
die  in  the  faith,  and  in  full  fellowship  with  the  whole 
Church,  East,  West,  North,  and  South,"  —  Minutes  of 
Conferences,  1867. 

Malice  is  a  settled  or  deliberate  determination  to 
revenge  or  do  hurt  to  another.  It  more  frequently  de- 
notes tlie  disposition  of  inferior  minds  to  execute  every 
purpose  of  mischief  within  the  more  limited  circle  of 
their  abilities.  It  is  a  most  hateful  temper  in  the  sight 
of  God,  strictly  forbidden  in  his  holy  Word  (Col.  iii,  8- 
12),  disgraceful  to  rational  creatures,  and  every  way  in- 
iinicul  lo  the  spirit  of  Chriatiauity  (Matt.  v,'44).  See 
Malevolence. 

Malignity,  a  disposition  obstinately  bad  or  mali- 
cious. Malignancy  and  malignity  are  words  nearly  sy- 
nonymous. In  some  connections,  malignity  seems  rath- 
er more  pertinently  applied  to  a  radical  depravity  of  na- 
ture, and  malignancy  to  indications  of  this  depraWty  in 
temper  and  conduct  in  particular  instances.  See  Ma- 
levolence. 

Mallary,  Charles  Duttox,  D.D.,  an  American 
Baptist  muiister,  was  bora  at  Poultnev,  Vermont,  Jnn. 
23, 1801.  He  graduated  at  Middlebury  Oillege  in  1821, 
and  in  1822  removed  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  was 
onlained,  and  preached  six  years.  He  afterwards  re- 
sided in  Georgia,  and  was  a  principal  foun<ler  of  Mercer 
University.  In  the  division  of  the  denomination  in 
1835,  on  the  missionary  question,  he  advocated  that  sys- 
tem. He  died  July  8*1, 1864.  Dr.  Mallary  published  a 
Life  of  Mercer,  and  Soul  Prosperity. — Drake,  Diet,  of 
A  mer.  Biog.  p.  593. 

Malleolus.    See  IIkmmgrlin. 

Mal'los,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  inhabitants 
(MaXXwrai,Vulg.  Mallotar,  A.  V. "  they  of  Mallos"),  with 
the  people  of  Tarsus,  revolted  from  Antiochns  Epiphanes 
because  he  had  bestowed  them  on  one  of  his  concubines 
(2  Mace,  iv,  30).  The  absence  of  the  king  from  Antioch 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  gave  the  infamous  Mene- 
laus,  the  high-priest,  an  opportunity  of  purioining  some 
of  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (ver. 
32,  d9)v  an  act  which  finally  led  to  the  murder  of  the 
good  Onias  (ver.  84, 85).  Mallos  was  an  important  city 
of  Cilicia,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  P^namus  (Seihun), 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  north-east  of  Cyprus, 
and  about  twenty  miles  from  Tarsus  (^Tersfls).  (See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geography,) 

Mainothi  (Hebrew  Mallo'thi,  '^r'ife?,  perhaps  for 
■^rxk^,  my  fulness;  Septuag.  MaXXi^i  v.  r.  McaXco^i, 
McXXf}.^!,  M<XXu>&i;  XwX^.MtUothi),  one  of  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Heman  the  Invite  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4),  and  head 
of  the  nineteenth  division  of  Temple  musicians  as  ar- 
ranged by  David  (1  Chron.  xxv,  26).     B.C.  1014. 

Malloi^B  (n^l^,  mallu'ach,  salted;  Sept.  aXiftov, 
Vulg.  herbit)  occurs  only  in  the  passage  where  Job  com- 
plains that  he  is  subjected  to  the  contumely  of  the  mean- 
est people,  those  *^  who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes 
for  their  meat"  (.lob  xxx,  4).  The  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  malluach  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  among  authors,  in  consetiuence,  apparently, 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  paXaxi^  signifying 
**  mallow,"  and  also  to  maluch,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
Syriac  name  of  a  species  of  Orache^  or  A  triplex.  It  is 
difficult^  if  not  impossible,  to  say  which  is  the  more  cor- 
rect inter[)rctation,  as  both  appear  to  have  some  founda- 
tion in  truth,  and  seem  equally  adapted  to  tlie  sense  of 
the  al)ove  -  quoted  passage.  (Sec  (Jescnius,  Thesaur, 
Heb,  p.  791 ).  The  malache  of  the  (ireeks  is  distinguish- 
ed by  Dioscorides  into  two  kinds,  of  which  he  states 
that  the  cultivated  is  more  fit  for  f(K)d  than  the  wild 
kind,    Arabic  authors  apply  the  description  of  Dioscor- 
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idea  U  IJiib-6aii,A  nunc  which  ialndii  ia  applied  both 
to  apecica  or  Malca  rotaadi/olia  and  of  if.  tylFrtlru, 
which  exUnd  from  Europe  to  the  oorth  of  India, 
which  ve  still  UMd  as  food  in  the  latter  country,  •■ 
(onuCTly  vera  in  Europe,  aitd  probably  in  Syria.     That 
■ome  kind  of  mallow  baa  been  ao  used  in  Syria  wc  have 
evidence  in  the  quotation  made  by  Mr.  llanner  Tniin 
Biddulph,who  Baya,"We  saw  many  poor  people  ml- 
Iccdnir  mallotct  and  three-leaved  gi«s«.  and  aakfd  Ihem 
what  they  did  with  it;  aiid  they  aitawered,  that  it  wai 
all  their  food,  and  that  they  boiled  it,  and  did  eat  it." 
l>r.  -Shaw,  iu  hia  TractU,  on  tbe  contrary,  obserrea  that 
" MrUaa-keah.  or  malaohiali,  VL'V.'h'a.  as  in  the  Arabic, 
is  the  saTDG  with  the  melochta  or  cor{:A<]ni«TbeijiK  a  pod- 
ded sjeciea  of  mallows,  whoae  poda  are  rough,  of  ajjlu- 
tinous  subatance,  and  used  in  mnat  of  their  diahes.    Mit- 
lov-Juah  appears  tobelilllediffeienL  in  name  Trom  H^^Q 
(J,*  iKx,  -1),  whiuh  we  render  '  mallow*,'  though 
other  plant,  of  ■  more  aalriah  laatc,  and  lesa  nourii 
quality,  may  be  rather  intended."     The  plant  all 
lo  is  Corchmvi  olitoHui,  which  has  been  adopted  and 
figured  in  her  Scriplurt  Htrbnl  (p.  i55)  by  lady  Caleott, 
wbo  obaerces  that  this  plant,  called  Jews'  Mallow,  ap- 
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pean  to  be  certainly  that  mentioned  by  the  patriarch. 
Avicenna  calls  it  ului  Judaiimm ;  and  Kauwolf  uw  the 
Jewa  about  Aleppo  use  the  leaves  aa  polherba;  ' 
this  «ame  mallow  continues  to  be  eaten  in  Egj'pt  and 
Arabia,  aa  well  as  raleatine."  But  there  are  eu  man 
plants  of  a  mild  murilaRinous  nature  which  are  used  j 
articles  of  diet  in  the  East,  that  it  ia  hardly  powible  I 
select  one  iu  preference  to  anolher,  nnleaa  we  find  a  sin 
ilarity  in  the  name.  Thua  species  of  Amaranlhiu,  of 
('hoapmSara,  of  Portalaera,  aa  well  aa  the  above  Cur- 
fAc/ron,  and  (he  maUoic,  are  all  used  as  food,  and  n  ' 
be  odiluccd  ta  auitable  to  the  ab-ivr  passages,  since 
of  them  are  found  Browing  wild  in  many  parta  of  the 
countries  of  the  Eaat. 

The  learned  Bochart,  however,  contends  [Ilifrm.  part 
i,  I.  iii,  &  10)  that  Ihe  word  maUuack  denote*  a  saltish 
plant  called  uAifio^by  the  tireeks,  and  which  with  Kuod 
reason  is  aiipposrd  to  be  the  A  triftltx  hnlimiit  of  bota- 
nists, or  tall  shrubby  Orarhr.     The  Sept.,  indeed  "    ' 
gave  riXifia  aa  the  inler|iTC[ation  of  mtillaach.    C 
wliiptB  it  (^llirrobbl.  iL  96  wi.t,  and  many  othem  cor 
it  a»  the  most  correct.    A  Rooit  abstract  of  Bocharl 
gunxmts  is  siven  by  Dr.  Harris.    In  Ihe  first  place  the 
most  anclmc  (ireek  trauslatur  interprets  malliinch  by 
kiilimoi.     That  the  Jewa  were  in  the  habit  of  eatuii 
plant  called  by  the  former  name  is  evident  from 
iguotalinn  given  by  Buchart  from  Ihe  Talmndical  ti 
KidduttH  (c.  iii,  G5).     Ry  Ibn~I<uelu.  mnlukk  is  given 
as  the  synonym  of  al-tulti/'  at-iukari,  L  c  the  sea-side 
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Katif/OT  Orndit,  which  is  usaaUy  consideTcd  to  b«  tha 
A  triplfx  nuirinum,  now  A ,  kiiliwnit.     Bochan,  indeed, 
remarks  that  Dioscnrides  deacribes  the  iuiUmtu  as  a 
shrub  with  hranchea,  dcatituie  of  ihoma,  with  a  leaf  like 
the  olive,  but  broailer,  and  growing  on  the  aea-sbon. 
This  notice  evidently  lefera  to  the  uXi/iac  (Diiwnr.  i, 
1^1),  which,  aa  above  stated,  is  auppoeed  to  be  the  Alii- 
plKz  haliTtiui  of  botaniats,  and  the  Kvlvflmluiri  of  the 
Arab*,  while  the  drpa^ali),*  of  the  same  author  (ii.14.1) 
ia  their  kulaftni  A  Iripia  horttaiu,  Linnmn.     Bochart 
quotes  (ialeu  aa  describing  the  tops  of  the  former  aa  br- 
ing uaed  for  food  when  young.     Dicworidea  also  Bays 
that  ita  leaves  are  employed  for  the  aanie  purpose. 
(Comp.Theophrast./'fan/.iv,  IT;  Alhen.Avi^.iv,  161; 
Horafp,  £,>!.  i,  13,  T;  Pliny,  xxi,  56 ;  Toumeforl,  rmr. 
i,  41.)     What  the  Arab  writers  state  aa  to  the  tops  of 
Ihe  plants  being  eaten  enrresponds  to  the  description  of 
Job,  who  Btatcs  that  those  to  whom  he  lefeia  rnippid 
upoa  Ihi  aSnit— which  by  some  ia  supposed  to  indicate 
that  the  mnHunek  grew  near  hedges.     These,  howerir, 
do  not  exist  in  the  desert.     There  is  no  doubi  that  i^e- 
cies  of  Onirht  were  used  aa  articles  of  diet  in  ancinil 
times,  and  probably  still  are  so  in  (be  ooanlrits  wbnc 
■hey  are  indigenous;  but  there  are  many  other  plants 
similar  in  nature,  that  is,  soft  and  succulenl,  and  uauaDy 
very  saline,  such  as  the  ^u/*o&«,5oit(iD™o«,  etc, whit*, 
like  the  species  of  A  Iripln,  belong  to  the  same  nauuil 
family  of  Chenopodnr,  and  which,  from  ibeir  saline  oa- 
tiire,  have  received  tlieir  ^es|^ective  names.     Uari  rf 
these  are  well  known  for  yielding  aoda  by  inctneniioi. 
In  conformity  with  this,  Mr.  (iood  thinks  that  "tbtMl 
plant  is  a  species  a(  Saliolii,  or  '  salt-wort  i'  and  ihilibe 
term  dXifia.  emphiyeil  in  the  Greek  versions,  givn  ad- 
ditions] countenance  lo  ibis  conjecture."     Some  of  ihwf 
are  shrulby,  but  must  of  them  are  herbaceous,  and  ri- 
intnn  in  all  Ihe  dri-,  desert,  and  salme  siili 
id  from  the  south  of  Europe  to  the  nuflb  of 
India.    Most  of  them  areaaline  aiid  bitter,  but  iniwiiT 
ite  aiui  mucilaginous,  and  are  thereforf  m- 
ticles  of  diet,  as  s|>inach  is  in  Eunpe.  Ssl- 
lala  Indica,  for  instance,  which  is  common  on  tiie  nmli 
I'eniusula  of  India,  Dr.  Koiburgh  states,  uvnl 
es  of  many  thousands  of  the  poor  natives  ofTiidii 
ibiring  Ihe  famine  of  1791-2-S:  ibr,  while  Ihe  plui 
at  of  the  poorer  claaeea  wbo  li^-ed  nearlbt  M 
had  little  eJse  lo  eat^  and.  indeed,  its  green  leaves trti- 
arily  form  an  essem  ia]  article  of  the  food  of  tboN  d>- 
ves  who  iubabit  th«  maiitime  diatiicts.    For  ato 


(dOtplacBatlana). 
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interpretations,  see  Roseumtlllcr  (til  loc.  Job.).  "Mr. 
Tristram  (Xat.  Hut,  of  the  liiUe,  p.  4(36)  decides  in 
favor  of  the  above  species  ot  sea-pundaiie  {A  triplex  ha- 


Maltbie,  Ebenezer  Dav'enport,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Jan.  20,  1799; 
(graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  in  1824,  and 


lirfms)y  which  he  says  "grows  abundantly  on  the  shore*  !  studied  theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Ando- 


of  the  Me<literranean,  in  salt  marslics,  and  also  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  still  more  luxuriant! v.  We 
found  thickets  of  it  of  considerable  extent  on  the  west 
side  of  the  sea,  and  it  exclusively  supplied  us  with  fuel 
for  many  days.  It  grows  there  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet — more  than  double  ita  size  on  the  Meditenraiieaiu 
It  forms  a  dense  mass  of  thin  twigs  without  thorns,  has 
a  ven'  minute  purple  tiower  close  to  tlie  stem,  and  small, 
thick,  sour-tasting  leaves,  which  could  be  eaten,  as  is  the 
A  triplex  horttmU^  or  Garden  Orache,  but  it  would  be 
very  miserable  food." 

Malluach.    See  Mallows. 

Mal'luoh  (Ileb.  Malluk\  T^ti^,  reiffned  over,  or 
from  the  Syr.  a  counsellor)^  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  (SepU  MaXwx.  Vulg.  Afalorh,)  A  Lcvite  of  the 
family  <>f  Merari,  son  of  Hashabiah  and  father  of  Abdi 
(1  Chron.  vi,  44).    RC.  much  ante  1014. 


ver,  Mass.,  which  he  left  in  1826  to  become  tutor  in 
Hamilton  College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1832, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  In  1841  he  took  charge  of  the  Hudson 
River  Academy,  and  in  1843  became  principal  of  a  lit- 
erary institution  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  which  position 
he  redgned  eight  years  after  on  account  of  failing  health. 
He  died  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1859.  Mr.  Maltl)io  waa 
an  excellent  teacher,  beloved  and  honore<l  as  a  iiantor, 
and  energetic  and  unwearied  in  his  labors  of  charity 
and  pictj'.  See  WUaon,  Presb,  Hist.  Almanac,  1860.  p. 
74. 

Maltby,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Norwich,  England,  in  1770;  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  in  Um  was  made  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  in  18.%  was  transferred  to  Durham.  He 
died  July  3, 1859.     Dr.  Maltby  published  several  vol- 


2.  (Sept,  MaXo.'.v,Vulg.  Mellurh.)  An  Israelite  of  !  "">"  ^^  Aprmow  (1819, 1822,  im):--OccaswnalSer- 
the  descendants  (or  resident)  of  Bani  who  renounced  I  monsc-^IUustratum  oj  the  Truth  uj  the  Ch-utuin  Rtlty^ 
his  GentUe  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  29).     B.C.  459.    ^"»  ^^'  ^^^  ®!?,i  *^  ^'  ^^'.  ^''^"^  •-^*'*'''««  ^^ 

3.  (Sept,  MaXot'x  v.  r.  BaXorW,  Vulg.  Afalach.)    An-  |  "y*"^  (f^.!"")T      ^^/'^  ^•^'^'^'  ^"^  ^?''-  ""^  'l'^'**  '^  "* 
other  Israelite  of  the  descendants  (or  residents)  of  Ha-    '**''''  ^°*-  " »  Thomas,  iHctwmiry  of  Bwgraphjf,  s.  v. 
rim,  who  did  the  same  ( Ezra  x,  32).     RC.  459.  Maltby,  Henry,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 

4.  (Sept.  MoAoux,  Vulg.  ^fcliftch.)  One  of  the  priests  »"  ^**"8,  N.  Y.,  October  6, 1806,  and  graduated  at  Ham- 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel  (Neh.  xii,  I  '^^^^  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1836.  For  some  years  he  devoted 
4).  B.C.  536.  The  a<wociatc<l  names  would  appear  to  j  himself  to  teaching  in  his  native  state,  and  subsequently 
indicate  that  he  was  the  same  with  one  of  those  who  \  *>"»!'  "P  »  flourishing  school  in  Flemingsburg,  Ky.  He 
signed  the  sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.x,4);  studied  theology  privately,  was  licensed  in  1847,  and 
although  that  would  imply  a  ver>'  advanced  age.  RC.  j  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Ox- 
cir.  410.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  the  son  of  Jon-  ^onl,  Ohio,  in  1848.  lie  was  also  a  pn)fesBor  in  Oxford 
athan,  elsewhere  called  Mklicu  (Neh.  xii,  14,  "^Slb^  '  Female  0>llege.  He  die<l  May  22,  1860.  Mr.  Maltby 
Sept,  MaXoi'v,  Vulg.  Milicho).  '  *  I  was  very  successfid  as  a  teacher,  and  greatly  !)eloveii  as 

5.  (Sept  MaXovx.  Vulg.  AfeUuch.)  One  of  the  chief  |  *  P"^^' ^  *^"  "^TIT  '^®'^  characterized  by  systematic 
If«raelite«  who  subscribed  the  same  covenant  (Neh.  x  •"»"*''^m<^nt  and  fulness  of  thought,  and  his  interwurse 
27^     RC.  cir.  410.  I  ^^^h  the  people  was  courteous  and  reflned.    See  Wilson, 


«-._, w  «»  «...  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1861,  p.  97. 

Malmesbttry,  Vn  illlvm  of,  an  Enghsh  monastic       m^  ,*u       t  i>  r.     i-  v   i 

and  historian  of  the  eariv  period  of  his  countr^-'s  histo-  '  Malthus,  Thomas  Robert,  an  English  clergyman, 
rv,  was  born  near  the  cUie  ofthe  llthcentury.'probablv  !  ^^  ^^  *^  Rookery,  Surrey  County,  England,  in  1766; 
in  Somersetshire,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwanUi  1  '"f*  ^^^}  »t  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  ob- 
entered  the  Benedictine  mona8ter>'  whence  he  derived  '  f**"^  *  feUowship,  graduating  RA.  in  1.88  and  M.A. 
his  name,  and  of  which  he  became  librarian.  He  died  ^^  ^^^^ »  ^"  ^^^  *^**^  ^^^^  **"**'"'  ^^  obtainetl  a  cu- 
a.>me  time  after  1142,  but  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  "^  '^^^^^V^  *";»  '''}!:^^'^*^  himself  with  the  -  High- 
He  wrote  (in  Latin)  De,  (iestis  Regnm,  a  history  of  the  ^^"^J^^  J!^"^^'  ^"  ^^^.^^  ^^  appointed  profe8.*>r  of 
kings  of  EngUnil  fwm  the  Saxon  invasion  to  the  twen-  ™*!?*'™  **"!?'>;  *"/^  P**^\'*^?}  ^'"^"X  «^  '^/^.  East  India 
tv-sixth  year  of  Henrv  I  (translated  into  Enrfiah  by  ^*"«fi^  •^  Haileybur>',  in  Hertfonlshire,  which  iwsition 
the  liev.  John  Sharpe  [LontL  18151;  also  in  Bohn's  U-  **®  ^^^'*  ""^'^  ^^  '**'"*^'  ^^'  -^'  ^*^-  ^''-  ^'^^*^"» 
brarv,  edited  by  Dr. GUes  [1847] )'.  —  IIistonm  SoceUn  *^<^^'°^  himself  more  particularly  to  the  study  of  polit- 
extending  from  the  twentv-sixth  year  of  Henry  I  to  the    ^""^  economy  and  secular  history,  and  receivwi  lib  pro- 


of  Ethelbert  of  Kent  by  Su  Augustine  to  1 123  •—  Antia-  "^  Pleached Imiuently,  however,  wliile  in  this  i»o«ition, 

vUirs  of  Glastonbury,  and  Life  of  St.  Wulstwi  ( orintwl  *"^^  "^^  *"  ^^'^^^  ^^^^^  ^"'  ^^"-  "n'>"»^<*»"«  "^  Christ's 

in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra).    Mahnesbury  gives  proof  kingdom  among  men.     His  works  are  exclusively  of  a 

in  his  writings  of  great  diligence,  goo«i  sensi,  modesty,  !^"^,  '^"^'^il' '  ?  complete  list  of  them  may  be  finind 

and  a  genuine  lovt  of  fruth.     His  style  is  much  above  *"  ^l>l>on«»  r>ict,of  A  nth.,  and  Awjlish  Ct/dopttdta,  s.  v. 


Malou,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo-  ^?  ^*»^  «'"^\y  "f  the  divers  texts  of  the  Bible,  at  the  same 

gian,  was  bom  at  Ypem ;  studied  theologv  at  the  Uni-  ^*T  ^*^?"»!«  ™"<^*»  attention  also  to  dogmatics  and  to 

versity  of  Louvain,  where  in  18:^5  he  becime  a  profes-  ecclesiastical  history.     In  168o  he  wrote  a  tn^aUse  to 

nor :  in  1848  was  made  bishop  of  Bruges,  and  died  March  P'«^'«  ^»»f  St.  Anna  was  only  once  married,  and  that  St. 

23,I8(^.     UewTote  La  lecture  de  Ui  Ste.  Bible  en  lannue  J"«!P»>  alj;fy8  held  fast  ^»  the  rule  of  abstineno^    from 

rulffaire  (Uuv.  1846, 2  vols.  8vo).     His  brother  Ji:ii  is  ^?*^,  ^"  ^^,  **^,  .^"?**'  ^"^  philosophy  and  aOerwards 

the  author  of  Recherches  snr  le  rerUaW  nnteur  du  Urre  ^^^^^^f^'     I"  ^*^  *»«  ad<iressed  to  cardinal  Baronius  a 

de  V Imitation  de.  Jesus-Christ  (Louv.  1848).  memoir  on  some  parts  of  the  Annahs  ecclesuuttci,  aiid 

H^  w         «^  -.  *         J-  Qf  j^jjg  Marfyrohtgium  Romanum.  which  lie  deemed  in- 

maira.     5>ee  mklita.  correct,     Banmius,  struck  by  the  knowledge  exhibited 

Malta,  Knights  of.     See  Kxighthood;  Tem-  in  this  memoir,  called  Malvcnda  to  Rome,  where  the 

PLABS.  general  of  hia  order  intrusted  him  with  the  collecting 
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of  the  breviary,  the  missal,  aiul  the  martyrologj'  of  the  !  viii,  U)  in  place  of  the  Siiemaiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hch 
Dominicans.     This  work  was  completed  in  Jtt03.     The    text  (Ezra  viii,  16). 


opp  .  ._  

ed  together  witli  the  BibUoth.  Patr,  (^Parls,  1009, 1024).  .  ^^s  bniught  up  by  a  C-hristian  widow  named  Aiumia. 

About  the  same  time  he  commenced  AuiuiUg  oniinu  ^nd  while  a  boy  was  already  persecuted  for  his  faith,  but 

f rat  rum  prtrdinUorum^  which  he  never  complete<l ;  the  wonderfully  escapeil  der  th.     He  nibciequc  utly  prraihtil 

existing  frajjment,  extending  over  a  |>erio«l  of  thirty  the  (;o8i>el  in  CRsarea,  and  died  a  martyr  in  27-1.     He 

yearH,  was  8ubj*e<iuently  published  by  (iravina  (Naples,  «  commemorated  on  the  17th  of  August.     Mansav  was 

1027,  2  vols.  fill).     In  1610  Malvcnda  was  recalled  to  highly  honored  in  the  ancient  Church.     Basil,  <;r(gory 

t'.pcin,wherethegrandinqui8iiorap|jointedhimamem-  of  Nazianzen,  and  Walafrid  Stralx)  make  mention  oif 

ber  of  the  Si)anish  congregation  of  the  Imiex  librorvm  him.    See  C.  Haronii  Martyroloffium  Romanum  (Mogun- 

prohUnforum,   He  died  at  Valencia  in  1028.    His  princi-  tiie,  1631),  p.  f)07 ;  Th.  Ruinart,  Acfti  primarum  Murty- 

\al  work,  to  which  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  devo-  i  rum  (Amst.  1713),  p.  204  sq.— Heizog,  Rtat-KncyUojrd- 

t€«l,  was  a  liU'ral  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  commen-  |  rfi^^  viii,  774.     (J.  N.  P.) 

tines;  he  was  unable  to  finish  it,  and  left  it  at  the  16th  |      MamertU8,ST.,anhbishopof  Vienna,wasabn.ihcr 

chapter  of  Kzekiel(publu.hedni  this  incomplete  sute  by  ^,f(«iam,i3nug  Ewluius  Mamertus  [see  CLAuniAMNl. 
the  general  of  the  Dominicans,  under  title  Commentarta  ■.  ^^^^wt  of  the  ceh  brati-d  work  Dt  statu  ammtr.    St.  Mi- 

in  sacram  Scriiyturam  una  ann  w*ra  de  rtrho  advtrbum  niertus  is  ChiKtiallv  known  for  having,  on  the  occa.M.« 

«•  Ihhrao  tratuUitiotif,  rariisque  lectwmbus  [Lyon,  1650,  ,,f  ^  ^^^^  ^^  and 'other  accidents  which  befell  the  citv 

6vols.ft.LJ).     The  translation  IS  so  literal  as  to  be  very  of  Vienna,  iiistitnted  the  R,^atii>f,s,  L  e.  pcniiiiiiul 

inelegant  and  sometimes  unintelligible.     The  notes  arc  payers  for  the  time  davs  preceding  the  asceiu-ion. 

mostly  grammatical,  and  though  perhaps  valuable  at  lian.nius,  in  his  MartyroUufium  Ratnanum  (^logimli*, 

the  time,  are  now  consideml  unim|s>runt.    Among  his  i(j3i)^  p  255  mj.  and  290,  'denies  that  Mcmertun  was 

other  works,  which  are  ver>'  numen>u8,  we  iK.tice  Libri  j^c  first  to  t)rganize  these  n>gation8,  claiming  that  tlov 

nocffu  ih-  Autichisto  (Home,  \m\,  often  reprinted) :—  \,^.cre  3^  ,,i,|  institution  which  had  fallen  into  diMW. 

CommtiUariu*  </<•  ParudUu  roluptatis  (Kome,  1005, 4to) :  ^,j  ^1,^^.^  he  menlv  revived.     Binghtm  in  his  Orivi*. 

^Vid*i  dfMin  Ptdro  Marttr  (Sarag<»ssa,  1613, 8vo\    A  ^^/^^    ^l■^l  ^^^)  ^  .  y^  20).  Mibs<quentlv  took  the  Kan>f 

complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  Quetif  and  Echard,  ^^j^^.      However,  it  is  certain  that  the'  example  of  Ms- 

8crij)torfs  oniinu  pntdicatornuu  ii,  454  h\.     See  Anto-  ^^^tus  induced  the  Council  of  CWeaiis,  in  51 1,  to  iiitru- 

nio,  hibl,  llupana  »«r<i,  vol.  ii.— llerzog.  Real- Knryklop.  j^^  ,he  n)gations  throughout  France.    Thev  were  tub- 

viii,  771;   Hoefer,  Xauv.  Riar/.  GineraU,  xxxiii,  122;  sequentlv  ailopted  bv  the  whole  Western  Chureh.  I.v 

Pierer,  Unict  rsal-LexiAon,  x,  8(H5.     (.J.  N.  P.)  ^^^^^  of \ Jregt.ry  the  (Jreat,  in  591.     Mamertus  is  ptii- 

Mamachi,  Thomas  Maiua.  a  distinguished  D<>min-  erally  believed  to  have  died  in  475.     He  is  comnifn:o- 

ican,  was  Umi  <in  the  island  of  Ohio  Dec.  3, 1713;  was  rated  on  the  11th  of  May.— Herzog,  7?<-a/-AVMyXA»^.viii, 

brought  to  Italy  when  yet  a  ycmth,  and  joined  the  Do-  774 ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Rwff.  Gin,  xxxiii,  129. 


minicans.     i  le  became  professor  of  theolog\'  at  Horence, 
and  in  1740  was  called  to  Home  as  a  member  of  the  college 


Mamertus,  Claudianus.    See  CL.\ri>iAM's. 
Mammaea,  Ji-lia.    See  SEVEiiuts  Al^jcandkr. 


of  the  I^)paganda.     Ifenetlict  XI\  made  him  a  doctor        __  *„   «j.        ^1        _      r- 1  _-     1     r.i     %.. 

-,...*   ^  ,  , , .  .        <... MaxiimillariaiiB,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  An- 

ofdivimtv,  andapi)ointetihini  ineml)erofthecongrega- 1      «»^*"*^"  *•**"»»,  1  _   11  n  ,  1      i.       •.:„ 

f.i     I    1        f    111     1^  -«.^  o,^,«,««.  ;.?i7-o     abaptists  which  arose  in  Haarlem,  Holhind.     Its  on}:in 
ti(»ii  of  the  In<lex,of  which  he  iK'came  secretarj- in  l<rJ.    .      *     ,,  .  1      •       *  1.  j      n  . 

,,    ,     ,K      .,,  .  •  ^    1  i#     •  <         7  «••     ii„    IS  a*!  follows.     A  voung  man  having  taken  undue  lilirr- 

Under  I*ius  \  I  he  was  apriointed  J/<iviW^r /wiZ/i^ii.     He ,    .         ..  *  1        u    :   .     j    i»         

1-    1  •     1-110    .  ii        .  11     *^r.-.^  ../     ii:^  .^««   I  ties  with  a  young  woman  whom  he  intended  to  mam*. 

die<l  in  1/92,  atCometo,  iiearMontenascone.    His  pnn-  ,     r -T  1   r       *i     /n       »     .u    i^u      1     ' 

•     I         I             4  t  T  L   n   ^/       '.       1    ^^t:..«^  #.L.^w    was  accused  of  it  U'foro  the  Church;  the  1  hureh  au- 
cii»al  works  are /I  a  ./o«. />.  j/(/M*ii/m  (/e  rrt/««wf /»'»w/)f)-    ^,     .,.      ,  i- 1       *      .v        i-    * 

*      - ,.         .  ,  /•      J  c.       /•    •    7^  '1     thonties,  howevi-r,  did  not  agree  on  the  suiiject,  wnno 

fum  AtbatM^ontm  deque  aliquot  ^unodt*  tr  ftrailo  eel-     ...       ^  ,  V,        «•     i      r         *i    •  •  .  1 

^j,     ,..,..  .     '    ,v\      i-VL\         •    *  iLf-.,„:  «.K«  ;.»    desinng  to  expel  the  olTcnder  from  their  societv.  tnil 
ebratu  hnintttUr  w  (rlor.  1<4><),  against  Mansi,  who,  in       .        *="         .  »  m  •        *     j  . 

..     ,,      '    ..  \,.  ^,     r  i  L?'     •    -: others  opposing  so  severe  a  measure.     This  caused  a 

^  8eparati(»n,  and  those  who  were  on  the  young  man  :>  PuIe 


cateruinque  in  causa  A  riatutrurn,  hac  occasione  simul  re- 
rum  jMfissimarum  S.  Athanasii  Chronologiam  nslituit 


were  visited  by  their  opponents  with  the  reproachful 


/T  i-.i.\         _*    I        *         *  _>i      •  •       *!,-♦  name  of  Mammillanans  (from  the  r rench  Word  ii<»rn- 

(Lucae,  1*40),  asserted,  contrar\Mo  general  opinion,  that        ,,  .    1        .\      c  ^  « i«    tr^  n- ,    •  w- 

\     /I        -I    rc!     I-  1  ii-    'lAA       1  »K  .  »i     -.  nW/f",  a  w(»nians  breast).     Sec  Bavle, /'K-f. //M/nnffirf, 

the  ( ouncil  of  Sanlica  was  held  in  344, and  that  the  re-  '    ,.      ,.       ^,    ^     '  ,. ,   ,._.*.   1  w-a\      kho 

f  .^.  ,     .,  ...     ,     ,       •    Q4/»     I1-.  8.V.;  Micnclius,  ^r/«m7. //w^  Am.  (ed.  lb<9)  p.  1012.— 

tuniof  Athanasiusto  AlexaniUnatiNikplace  in340.    His  ,     *'       r,    /  ..      1,   '..  ,•      —  — / 

^.  .  .  ^      ^'     '.  ^       ^.r   •  .•  I'll        /!»  \\QT7.oa,  Rtal-hucykUwmne  t  WW,  tt^ 

Orn/tnum  et  antiquUatum  Chnsttanarum  Lthb.  xx  (Bom.  1  **  jr     /         •       » 

1749-55),  of  which  only  five  books,  however,  were  com-!      Mam'mon   (/m///i«vac  w   napmvag,   from  tbc 

plet<tl,  is  a  very  important  work,  holding  tlie  same  po- ,  Chald.  V -^  or  KJ^TStt,  that  in  which  one  trusts:  f^ 

sition  among  the  Boman  (-atholics  as  Bingham's  Orig-  '  Buxtorf,  l^x,  r//riA/.  col.  12I7sq.), atenn  pre-«roinontly, 

in*-s  efcltsiaj*tic(r  among  the  l*rotestants ;  it  is  written  in    l)y  a  technical  and  invidious  usage  (sec  Suidas  in  his/^A 

viewof  the  later  work,  which  it  often  attempts  to  refute.  1  8,  v.\  "signifying  vnilth  or  riches,  and  bearing  thit 

Jh  Costumi drprimitiri Chrisfi4ini libri  frrs {\{omc,\lhiii  '  fiense  in  Luke  xvi,  9, 11 ;  but  also  ixsod  by  our  Saviour 

Venice,  1757)  is  an  interesting  work  on  the  early  ages  j  (Matt,  vi,  24;  Luke  xvi,  13)  as  a  pcr8<miticaiion  of  tin* 

of  (Mtristianity,  and  contahis  some  valuable  and  curi-  !  jr«Hi  of  riches:   *Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  BfainimiJ.* 

ous  inftirmatioii.      /•Jjnsfolarum  ad  Justinum  Fthrtmi-    (i ill,  on  Matt,  vi,  24,  brings  a  very  apt  quotalittfi  fnmi 

M7W,  il*'  ratione  retjend(r  Ckrisfiautr  reipuhlictr^  dtque  h-    th<'  lalmud  Hieres.  (I'ointf,  fol.  38),  in  confimfufion  I'f 

ffitima  Romani  Pontijicis  ptttcntale,  I. iber  primus  (Bi>nj.  I  tho  character  which  Christ  in  these  passages  gi\Ti  of 

177t)),  in  answer  to, lustinusFrbronius's  (.1.  N.  von  Hon-  '  the  ,Iews  in  his  dav:  *We  know  that  thev  believtdin 

theim.  q.  v.)  lie  ittatu  KrcUsiiF  et  Ut/ifima  jHiteMtate  Rtt-    the  law,  and  t<K»k  care  of  the  commainlments,  aii«l  <if  tl> 

m<;7iiV^>w/i/fcw/»/>^r«wv»/Ai7-ij»,elc.  (Hullioni,  170!r.»,  isbut  •  tithes,  and  that  their  whole  conversation  was  pswl — 

a  weak  pnMluction  compared  to  that  which  it  attacked,    only    that   they  hred  the    Afnmmon,   and  hateii   one 

See  Seue  thud,  Biltliothek,\\\\VM  ^\. ;  Acta  historiay-er-  '^  another  without  cause.*'*     "The  word  often  occurs  iu 

clesiastica  imittri  tcMjhyris,  xxxix,  x*« ;  (ivttiuffir  fitl.\  jho  ('haldee  Targums  of  Onkelus,  and  later  writer?, 

i47iz/'iy»-7*,  1757,  p.  11H9  s<|. ;  1759.  p.  595;  Hichard  et  (ii- '  ^,^,1  in  the  Syriac  Version,  in  the  sense  of  *riolK*s,' 

This  meaning"  of  the  word  is  given  by  Tertullian. 

Adc,  Marc,  iv.  88,  and  by  Augustine  and  Jerr»me  c*n«- 

nienting  on  Matthew.     Augustine  adds  that  it  was  in 


nml,  JUMiftfh,  sacree. —  H<K*for,  Snuv.  Jiiot/.  (Unifrale, 
xxxiii.  123;  \U'Tzofr,Real-KHcyklojidilu;vuu77'i ;  l*il'rer, 
Vtiirt  mtal'lA'xikim^  x,  8<>0. 


Mamal'as  (i:<7/iaia,Vulg.^am«a),  given  (1  Esdr. .  use  as  a  Puuici  and  Jerome  ftddi  tb«t  it  was  a  Syriac 


MAMNITANAIMUS 


il.    Tliei 
ived  <liv 


e  hoiiun 


ippiiM  thil  any  idol 

1  Mallhew  u  a  perMiiiliciiiun  of  ricl]ch 
The  ilnivition  of  the  wuril  ia  discuued  by  A.  Pfritter, 
Oprra,  p.  4?4.'  The  phnse  "mimnioii  of  unright- 
euusnen"  u  lucd  ii<  Luke  xvl,  9,  prubsbly  nren  la  gain 
whirh  iA  too  ofCiMi  unjustly  acquired  (aa  by  the  publi- 
caiio),  but  which  may  be  uiictilleil  by  charity  and  piety 
au  as  lo  become  a  panport,  in  sume  aeiuc,  ti>  Una]  bien- 
edneiM.  See  Urllneuberg,  De  mammoHa  iinqHUalu  (,len. 
1700);  W'ikinB,  Dr.  fu/i.  altriai  (Jen.  1701).  In  Uab- 
binieal  laiiKuage  the  word  ii  used  tu  denote  couJiibMt. 

Mamnltanai'muB  (Mn/iviraf  uifiov  v.  r.  Mnvro- 
n(i,.i/jot,VulB.  .Wn/Aomu.).  pven  (.1  Esdr.  is,  W)  by 
litm  fur  the  Iwu  namea  "Maltauiah,  Uattenai," 


e  lleb.  iii 


<,B7). 


Mam(o)nii,  Ai^  AHiu9-ABnAU.Ait,  a  celebrated 
Muwulman  ruler,  wag  bom  at  Ban^lad  in  A.U.  TUG;  irai 
the  son  of  Haroun-al-Kaaehid ;  and  aavetuled  the  throne 
u  the  Mventh  AlNuaJde  caliph  in  813.  By  his  deter- 
niinalion  to  enforce  the  heretical  durlrine  thai  lie  Ko- 
ruB  ir<«  rrtiiibi  awl  not  tUntal,  lie  became  very  unpop- 
ufar  annHiR  the  MimIcdi  dvcton  and  gave  strength  to 
the  hiiuw  of  All.  See  MoiiAUMtD.tMsii ;  ilou/rnxK- 
iiAS  Sut-ra.  Mamounn-as  ■  patron  of  ncicnce  and  liter- 
ature, and  19  praised  by  Kastim  wrilera  for  his  talents 
and  liberality.    His  caiHtal,  HaK'lad,  was  in  his  day  cho 

ilied  in  H3H.     »ee  Weil,  (irjieh.  d.  ChiUi/m,  II,  chap,  vii ; 
llammer-ruri^all,  l.itr.ralurgriKh.  d.  .irabrr, 

Mam're  (Heb.  Mamn',  tH.'J'S'^,  fin ;  Sept.  Mofi- 
lipFi;  JrBiephiuMn/i/?piic.^H(.i.l(),a;  Vtilg.  ifambre), 
the  name  of  an  Amoritish  chief  who,  with  his  bnithcn 
Aiier  and  Eschol.  vut  in  alliance  with  Abraham  (Ucn. 
xiv.  13,  'H).  ILL',  eir.  mm.  In  thu  Jewish  tradiduns 
he  spiwan  as  enc»uta)ciii|;  Abraham  lii  uiidei;^  the  pain 
of  circumcisiun,  ftiHO  wtiicli  liis  briithere  woulil  have 
dissuailed  him,  by  a  reference  t»  the  deiiveraiice  he  had 
already  expeiieticeil  fmm  far  ^creater  trials-^the  fumaec 
of  Nimnid  and  (he  sword  of  I'herforUiimcr  (Beer,  £<Arti 
AbniAaint,p.S6).  Hence  (X^i;^  ->ill!K, Sept.  i)  ipr^ 
i(  Mn/i/Jpij),  in  the  Auth.Vcra^  "(he  oaka  of  Mamre," 
"plain  of  Mamre"  (Gen.  xiii,  IN;  xriii,  1),  or  simply 
"  Mamre"  (XX iii,  IT,  19;  KXXV,i7),ai;rovciu  the  neiKh- 
biirhiKid  of  Hebron.  It  was  here  that  .Abraham  St»t  dwelt 
after  aqKuatiiiR  from  Lot  (GeiL  xiii,  IK);  here  the  di- 
vine angel  visited  hiin  with  the  warning  of  Sodom's  fate 
(den.  xviii,  I);  icwaa  in  the  cave  in  the  comer  of  the 
field  oppuaito  this  place  that  be  dejiouted  the  remains  of 
.Sarah  (Geiu  xxiii,  17, 19);  where  lie  was  himself  buried 
( (ien.  XXV, »),  aa  was  likewise  Jacob  ((leu.  ilix,  30 ;  I, 
13).  In  later  times  the  spot  is  said  to  have  lain  six 
stadia  fnim  Hebron,  atill  marked  by  a  reputedly  sacred 
terebinth  (Joseph.  IPur,  iv,  9,  T ;  Eusebiuii,  Pnep.  Htmij. 
V,  9 ;  Sozomen,  ll'ul.  Kr.  i,  18 ;  EuscIhus,  OhohuimI.  s.  v. 
'Apjii.Atboch);  and  later  travellers  likewise  (.Sanutus, 
titcrn.JidfL  iii,  U.  3.  in  the  UtMa  l>ri  pfr.  traac  u, 
S48;  Troihi.T'i'ae.p.'llNlgpcikofa  very  venerable  tree 
of  this  kind  near  the  ruins  of  a  church  at  Hebron  (see 
Iteland,  PalaM.  p.  T12  sq.).  Dr.  Robinson  fgund  here, 
at  a  place  called  Riuurl  rt-Khulil,  one  hour  distant  from 
Hebron,  some  andent  remains,  which  he  re([anto  (in  ac- 
«ir.lance  with  the  local  (radi^on)  as  probaUv  marking 
the  site  of  Abraham's  sepulchre  (Rrftareke;  i,3i8).  He 
saw  the  venerable  oak  near  Hebron  which  still  passes 
with  the  Mohammulans  fur  the  tree  under  which  Abra- 
ham pitched  hia  tent  (Semirriri,  ii,  429).  but  which  he 
sUtes  is  not  a  terebinth  (».  443).  See  Oak.  Accord- 
ing to  Schwarz, "  North  of  Hebron,  and  sideward  from 
Ilalhul,is  aplain  abiut  two  and  one  half  miles  in  length, 
which  tlio  Aial«  call  AVon,  no  doubt  (he  ancient  dwell- 
ing-jdace  of  Abraham"  (PoUMinr,  p.  109).  See  IIk- 
nmii.  "Mamre  is  stated  U>  liave  been  iit  Hebron, for 
we  read  that  ■Jacob  came  untolsoac  his  father,  ri.l/iini- 
rr,  lo  Kirjath-Arbah,  vrhich  ii  Hebron,  where  Abraham 
and  Isaac  sojourned' (xxxv,2T).   The  relative  positiona 


i7  MAN 

of  Macbpelah  and  Mamre  are  also  described  with  great 
exactoes.  Five  times  Mueea  alatea  (hat  Macbpelah  lay 
'4f/u™  Mamre' CJB-ir;  Sept,  awtwifn  ;  Vulg.  jhb 
nipidtbali ;  which  may  mean  either  that  it  was  lo  (he 
east  of  Mamre,  or  Chat  it  lay  facing  iL  The  Utter  seems 
(u  be  (he  true  meauing.  HachpebUi  ia  ntualed  or  the 
■helving  bank  of  a  little  valley,  and  probably  the  oak- 
grove  of  Mamre  stood  on  the  other  ^de  of  the  valley, 
fadng  the  cave,  while  (be  town  of  Hebron  lay  a  little 
farther  up  to  the  north-west  (comp.  xxiii.  IT,  19;  xxv, 
9;  xlix,  30;  1, 13).  The  idenrity  of  Macbpelah  with 
the  tnodem  llartim  being  caublished  [ace  MACiifK- 
]-vkJ,  (here  can  be  little  difficulty  in  fixing  (lie  \ion- 
liun  of  Mamre;  it  must  have  been  wilhin  sight  ofiir 
'facing'  Mach[ielah,  and  >u  near  the  town  of  Hebron 
that  it  could  Iw  described  as  al  it.  The  JtnaaUm  Ilin- 
erarji  ptacea  it  (icu  mUa  from  Hebron  (p.  G99>,  and  .Soz- 
amca  (//.  K.  ii,  4)  says  it  lay  on  (he  north  towanis  Je- 
rusalem. It  ia  evident  that  all  theae  nnCices  refer  to 
the  above  ruin,  Ramrl  tUKkuHL  The  Jews  of  Hebrou 
call  it  'the  house  of  Abraham,'  and  regard  it  as  the  site 
of  Mamre  (Porter,  Handbook,  i,  Ti;  Stanley,  S.  ami  P.  p. 
141).  The  position,  however,  does  not  accord  with  the 
notices  in  (Jenpsis,andcaimot,itierefore,be  the  (nie  ule 
of  Mamre.  The  sacred  grove  and  (he  place  of  tlie  pa- 
triarch's tent  were  doubtless  on  (he  fkce  of  the  hill  facing 


lamet  el-Khulll  may  have  originated  in 
>f  a  grove  of  venerable  oaks  on  that  sfiot, 
ic  great  iiak  a  mile  or  mnru  west  of  tha 
'  'Abraham's  Oak'  (Porter,  Baadbk,  1, 


Mamn'Ohna  (Mn/ioi"x'>Ci  ^ulff'  .Wo/b<'Aim),  given 
(I  Esili.  ix,  W)  by  corruption  for  MaU.IiCI1  (il.v.)  of 
the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  29). 

Man  ia  the  rendering  mostly  of  four  Hebrew  and 
two  Greek  words  in  the  English  Tenuon.  They  are 
used  with  as  much  precifinn  aa  the  terms  of  like  import 
in  other  langiuges.    Nor  is  (he  subject  merely  criticsl; 

In  our  treatment  of  (he  subject  we  thus  sup|>lement 
what  we  have  stated  under  the  article  Auam. 

I.  e7X,  iiiltim;  is  used  in  several  spiisrs.  (n.)  It  is 
the  proper  name  of  the  first  man,  (hough  (ieseniua  thinks 
that  when  e»  applied  ic  has  the  force  nlhvr  of  an  appel- 
lative, and  that,  accordingly,  in  a  translation,  it  would 
be  bi  .... 


used  bv  Luke 

mcint 

),bvPsid(B, 

m.v.  14;  n 

er.14).    Paul 

use  of  it  m 

l(Jor.x 

V,  la  U  temaika- 

MAN 


688 


MAN 


bly  clear;  "the  firet  man  Adam."  It  ia  so  employed  i 
throughout  the  Apocrypha  without  exception  (2  Esdr. 
iii,  5,  10,  21,  20;  iv,  30;  vi,  54;  vii,  11,  40,  48;  Tohit 
viii,  (i;  Kctrlus.  xxxiii,  10;  xl,  1 ;  xlix,  IG).  and  by  Jo- 
BcphuH  {ut  infra).  Cieseniufl  argues  that,  an  applied  to 
the  iir8t  man.  it  has  the  article  almost  without  excep- 
tion. It  i8  doubtless  often  thus  iLsed  as  an  api)ellative, 
iHit  the  exceptions  are  decisive:  (ien.  iii,  17,  '*  to  Adam 
he  said,"  and  see  Sept.,  Deut,  xxxii,  8,  *'  the  descendants 
of  Adam;"  -Mf  I  covered  my  traiisgressions  as  Adam" 
(Job  xxxi,  33);  "and  unU)  Adam  he  said,"  etc  (Job 
xxviii,  28),  which,  when  examined  by  the  context, 
seems  to  refer  to  a  primeval  revelation  not  reconled  in 
(venesis  (see  also  IIos.  vi,  7,  Ileb.  or  margin).  Gesenius 
further  argues  that  the  woman  has  an  appropriate  name, 
but  that  the  man  has  none.  But  the  name  Eve  was 
given  to  Iter  by  Adam,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  under  a 
change  of  circumstances;  and  though  the  dicine  origin 
of  the  word  Adam,  as  a  pro|)er  name  of  the  first  man,  is 
not  reconled  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  as  is  that  of 
the  day,  night,  heaven,  earth,  seas,  etc.  ((Jen.  i,  5,8, 10), 
yet  its  divine  origin  as  an  ap|K.>llative  is  recorded  (comp. 
Hi'b.,  (ien.  i,  2G ;  v,  1) ;  from  which  state  it  soon  l)ecame 
a  pro|)er  name,  I>t.  Lee  thinks  fn^n  its  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  we  would  suggest,  from  its  pecidiar  appropri- 
ateness to  "  the  man,'*  who  is  the  more  immediate  imagt 
and  gl<»ry  of  <iod  (1  Cor.  xi,  7).     Other  derivations  of 

the  word  have  been  offered,  as  BHX, "  to  lie  red"  or  "  red- 
haired  ;"  and  hence  some  of  the  rabbins  have  inferred 
that  the  lirst  man  was  S4).  The  derivation  is  as  okl  as 
Josephus,  who  says  that "  the  Hrst  man  was  called  Adam 
because  he  was  formed  fnim  the  red  earth,*'  and  adds, 
"for  the  tnie  virgin  earth  is  of  this  color"  (,4n/.  i,  1,  2). 
The  following  is  a  simple  translation  of  the  more  de- 
tailed (Jehovistic)  acc«)unt  given  by  Moses  (^Gen.  ii,  4- 
7, 18-25)  of  the  creation  of  the  tirst  human  pair,  omit- 
ting the  i>aragraph  concerning  the  garden  of  Eden.    See 

COMMOGONY. 

This  [is  the]  genealooy  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
when  ttiey  were  oreatea,  in  the  day  [that]  Jehovah  God 
made  earth  and  heavens.  Now  no  shrub  of  the  Held  had  yet 
been  Lt^rown]  on  the  earth,  and  no  plant  of  the  Held  had  yet 
Bpmug  nil — for  Jehovah  God  had  not  [as  yet)  caused  [it] 
to  rain  niM)n  the  earth,  nor  [was  there  any]  man  to  till  the 
ground :  but  mist  ascended  from  the  earth,  and  watered 
all  the  face  of  the  ground.  Then  Jehovah  God  formed  the 
man,  dust  from  the  ground,  and  blew  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life ;  so  the  man  became  a  living  creature. 

Bat  Jehovah  God  said,  **  [It  is]  not  good  [that]  the  man 
be  alone ;  I  will  make  for  him  a  help  as  his  counterpart** 
Now  Jehovah  God  had  formed  from  the  gronud  every  liv- 
ing [thing]  of  the  field,  and  every  bird  of  the  heavens; 
and  he  brought  [each]  towards  the  man  to  see  what  he 
would  call  it:  so  whatever  the  man  called  it  Ian]  a  liv- 
ing creature,  that  [was]  its  name ;  thus  the  man  called 
names  to  every  beast,  and  to  the  bird  of  the  heavens,  and 
to  every  living  [thing]  of  the  Held :  yet  for  man  [there] 
was  not  found  a  help  as  bis  counterpart.  Then  Jehovah 
God  cansed  a  lethargy  to  fall  upon  tne  man,  so  he  slept ; 
and  he  t(N>k  one  of  his  ribs,  but  closed  flesh  instead  oiit: 
and  Jehovah  G<id  built  the  rib  which  he  took  fh>m  the 
man  for  a  woman,  and  brought  her  towards  the  man. 
Thereupon  the  man  said,  "This  now  (is]  b<»ne  from  my 
bones,  and  flesh  from  mv  flesh :  this  [being]  shall  be  called 
Woman  [whah,  vira],  because  from  man  [y«A,  vir]  this 
[l>en*on1  was  taken  :  therefore  will  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  bin  mother,  and  cling  to  his  wife;  and  they  shall  be- 
come one  flesh."  Now  they  wore  both  of  ihem  naked, 
the  man  and  his  wife :  yet  they  were  not  mutually 
n>hanied  [of  their  condition]. 

(/>.)  It  is  the  generic  name  of  the  human  race  as  origin- 
ally created,  and  afrerwards.  like  the  English  word  man. 
|H*rson,  whether  man  or  woman,  eijuivalent  to  the  I^tin 
homo  and  (Jreek  dv^ptarroQ  ((ten.  i,  2<i.  27;  v.  2;  viii, 
21;  Deut.  x-iii,  3;  Matt  v,  13.  16;  1  Cor.  vii.  26),  and 
even  without  regard  to  age  (John  xvi,  21).  It  is  B\y- 
plie<l  to  women  only,  '*  the  human  p«'rson8  or  women" 
(Numb,  xxxi,  85),  Sept.  \ivxai  af^pwiTMV  ctrrb  rwv 
yvvaiKutv.  Thus  f)  dv^fjujiruc  means  a  woman  (Herod, 
i,  6<0.  and  espe<*ially  among  the  orators  (comp.  I  Mace, 
ii,  28).  (>.)  It  denotes  man  in  op)x>sition  to  woman 
((ien.  iii,  12;  Matt  xix,  10),  though  more  pn>i»erly,  the 
husband  in  opposition  to  the  wife  (compare  1  Cor.  vii,  1). 


((/.)  It  is  used,  though  very  rarely,  for  tbosc  who  nuun- 
tain  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  a  martj  as  we  say, 
meaning  one  that  deserves  the  name,  like  the  Latin  rtr 
and  Greek  aW/p :  "  One  man  in  a  thousand  have  I  found, 
but  a  woman,**  etc  (Ecclea.  vii,  28).     Perhafjs  the  woid 
here  glances  at  the  original  uprightness  of  man.     (e.) 
It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  more  degenerate  and 
wicked  portion  of  mankind :  an  instance  of  which  oc- 
curs ver}'  early,  ^The  sons  (or  worshippers)  of  God  mar- 
ried the  daughters  of  men  (or  the  irreligious)"  ((ien.  vi, 
2).    We  request  a  careful  examhiation  of  the  following 
passages  with  their  respective  contexts :  Psa.  xi,  4 ;  xii, 
1, 2, 8 ;  xiv,  2,  etc     The  latter  passage  is  often  adduced 
to  prove  the  total  depravity  of  the  trhule  human  racty 
whereas  it  applies  only  to  the  more  abandoned  Jew.s  or 
possibly  to  the  more  wicked  Gentile  adversaries  of  Is- 
rael    It  is  a  description  of  *'  the  fool,"  or  wicked  man 
(ver.  1),  and  of  perstms  of  the  same  class  (ver.  1.2).  **ihe 
workers  of  iniquity,  who  eat  up  God's  people  like  bread, 
and  called  not  upon  the  name  of  the  I»rd"  (ver.  4). 
For  the  tnie  view  of  Pauls  quotations  from  this  fisalin 
(Kom.  iii,  10),  see  M'Knight  ad  loc;  and  obser%-e  the 
use  of  the  wonl  "man"  in  Luke  v,  20;  Matt,  x,  17.    It 
is  applied  to  the  Gentiles  (Matt  xxvii,  22;  comp.  Mark 
X,  33,  and  Mark  ix,  31 ;  Luke  xviii,  32;  see  Mounteney, 
ad  Demosth,  Phil,  i,  221).    (^I)  The  word  is  used  to  de- 
note other  men,  in  opposition  to  those  aln>ady  named, 
as  "  both  upon  Israel  and  other  men"  (Jer.  xxxii,  20), 
L  e.  the  Egyptians.     "  Like  other  men"  ( Psa.  Ixxiii.  5), 
i.  e.  common  men,  in  opposition  to  better  men  (Pm. 
Ixxxii,  7) ;  men  of  inferior  rank,  as  opposed  to  r*X, 
men  of  higher  rank  (see  Hebrew,  Isa.  ii,  9;  v,  15:  Psi. 
xlix,  3;  Ixii,  10;  Prov.  viii,  4).     The  phrase  "mih  <i 
man,"  in  the  Old  Testament,  denotes  man  as  frail  tnd 
unworthy  (Numb,  xxiii,  19;  Job  xxv,  6;  Ezek.  ii,  1.3); 
as  applied  to  the  prophet^  so  often,  it  has  the  force  of 
"O  mortal  r 

2.  C'^K,  ishj  is  a  man  in  the  distinguished  sense,  like 
the  Latin  nV  and  Gn>ek  dvi)p.  It  is  used  in  all  the 
several  senses  of  the  I^tin  rtr,  and  dem>t«s  a  man  m 
distinguished  fn>m  a  woman  (1  Sam.  xvii.  33;  Matt 
xiv,  21);  as  a  husband  ((yen.  iii,  16;  Hos.  ii,  16^:  aiul 
in  referen(*e  to  excellent  mental  qualitiea.  A  Uautiful 
instance  of  the  latter  class  occun  in  Jer.  v,  1 :  '*  Kun  ve 
to  and  fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see  now, 
and  know,  and  seek  in  the  broad  places  theret»f,  if  ye 
can  And  a  man^  if  there  be  any  that  executeth  judg- 
ment, that  seeketh  the  truth;  and  I  will  ^tartlon  it." 
I'his  reminds  the  reader  of  the  philosopher  who  went 
through  the  streets  of  Athens  with  a  lighted  lamp  in 
his  hand,  and  lieing  asked  what  he  sought,  said,  *'I  am 
sec>king  to  And  a  man**  (see  Herodot.  ii,  120;  Homer. /iL 
V,  r)21)).  It  is  also  used  to  designate  the  superior  olas!(s 
(Prov.  viii,  4 ;  Psa.  cxli,  4,  etc),  a  courtier  (Jer.  xxxviil 
7),  the  male  of  animals  (Gen.  vii,  2).  iS(tmetinie!i  it 
means  men  in  general  (Exod.xvi,29;  Mark  vi.44). 

3.  CirK,  eno*h%  mortals,  PpoToi,  as  transient,  pcriob- 
able,  liable  to  sickness,  etc :  **  Ix*t  not  man  [nisjpo* 
*  mortal  man*]  prevail  against  thee"  (2  Chrun.  xiv.  Ill- 
"Write  with  the  pen  of  the  common  man**  (Isa.  viii.  1\ 
i.  e.  in  a  common,  legible  character  (Job  xv.  \i;  I^ 
viii,  5 ;  ix,  19, 20 ;  Isa.  Ii,  7 ;  Psa.  ciii,  15).  It  ii  i|»pW 
to  women  (Josh,  viii,  25). 

4.  "i!19i,  ffii'bfrf  rtr,  man,  in  regard  to  strength,  rtc.  AD 
etymologists  concur  in  deriving  the  English  word  'bm 
from  the  superior  powers  and  faculties  with  whkh  o» 
is  endowed  above  all  earthly  creatures ;  to  the  Latin  nr, 
from  rw,  vires ;  and  such  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  «* 
present  Hebrew  word.  It  is  applied  to  man  tfdisu*" 
guished  from  woman :  ^  A  man  shall  not  put  on  •  ^'^^ 
an's  garment"  ( Deut.  xxii,  5),  like  dv^pt^roc  i"  ^^ 
viii,  9 :  John  i.  6 ;  to  men  as  distinguished  frnm  rhiMR" 
(ExikI.  xii,  37) ;  to  a  male  child,  in  oppontMin  to  ■  *" 
male  (Job  iii,  3 :  Sept.  dpatv).  It  is  much  nsed  ii  P^ 
etry :  **  Happy  is  the  man**  (Psa.  xx»v,9;  x\b;  !>>•'' 
xciv,  12).    Sometimes  it  denotes  the  apedei  tf  ^ 
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(Job  iv,  17 ;  xiv,  10, 14).  For  a  complete  exemplifica- 
tion of  these  words,  see  the  lexicons  of  Gesenius  and 
Schleusner,  etc. 

5.  O'^r.13,  mfthim',  "  men,"  alwavs  masculine.  The 
singular  is  to  be  traced  in  the  antediluvian  proper  names 
Metbusael  and  Methuselah.  Perhaps  it  may  be  derived 
from  the  root  muth^  "  he  died,""  in  which  case  its  use 
would  be  very  appropriate  in  Isa.  xli,  14/*  Fear  not,  thou 
worm  Jacob,  ye  men  of  Israel**  If  this  conjecture  be 
admitted,  this  word  would  correspond  to  jiporo^f  and 
mlp^ht  be  rendered  ''  mortal** 

Other  Hcb.  words  occasionally  rendered  man  in  the 

A.  V.  are  b;a,  bdal,  a  master  (husband),  1:3B3,  niphfsh, 
an  animate  being,  etc  The  Greek  words  properly  thus 
rendered  arc  df^pciin'oc,  komn^  a  human  being,  and  atn^p, 
rir,  a  man  as  distinguished  from  a  woman. 

Some  peculiar  uses  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament 
remain  to  be  noticed.  "  The  Son  of  Man,'*  applied  to 
our  Lord  only  by  himself  and  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii,56), 
is  the  Messiah  in  human  form.  Schleusner  thinks  that 
the  word  in  this  expression  always  means  woman,  and 
denotes  that  he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  bom  of  a 
virgin,  who  had  taken  upon  him  our  nature  to  fulfil  the 
great  decree  of  (roo,  that  mankind  should  lie  saved  by 
one  in  their  own  form.  'O  xaXatoc/'the  old  man,*'  and 
u  KaivoQj  *'  the  new  man** — the  former  denoting  unsanc- 
tified  disposition  of  heart,  the  latter  the  new  disposition 
created  and  cheri.thed  by  the  Gospel;  u  ivut  dv^prnxoc, 
**the  inner  man;**  u  Kpvirrit^  rz/c  Kapoia^  avbpunroq^ 
*■  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,**  as  opposed  to  the  6  Hut 
rh'^ounrof, '*  the  external,  visible  man."  **A  man  of 
God,'*  first  applied  to  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii,  1),  and  always 
afterwards  to  a  person  acting  under  a  divine  commis- 
sion (1  Rings  xiii,  1 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  U,  etc).  Finally,  an- 
gels are  styled  men  (Acts  i,  10).  '^To  speak  after 
the  manner  of  men,*'  L  c  in  accordance  with  human 
views,  to  illustrate  by  human  examples  or  institutions, 
to  use  a  popular  mode  of  speaking  (^Kom.  iii,  5 ;  1  Cor. 
ix,  8 ;  GaL  iii,  15).  "  The  number  of  a  man,"  i.  e.  an  or- 
dinary number,  such  as  is  in  general  use  among  men 
( Kev.  xiii,  18) ;  so  also  "  the  measure  of  a  man,**  an  ordi- 
nary measure,  in  common  use  (Kev.  xxi,  17). 

Man  of  Sin  (u  ai'3p(i;xoc  rifc  aiiapriaQ),  an  imper- 
sonation of  the  sinful  principle  s|M)ken  of  by  the  apostle 
Paul  in  an  emphatic  manner  (2  Thcss.  ii,  3).  The  cr>n- 
text  (ver.  3,  4)  gives  the  following  attributes  or  synon- 
ymous titles:  (1.)  ap<t»tii*jf  (»;  diroaTaaia,  "a  [rather 
the\  falling  away**),  which  precedes  {npCJTOv)  the  ap- 
pearance {nmiKa\v<p^j)\  (2.)  »*m  of  prnlition  (o  wiof 
Ti)r  dx-taiXfiar,  i.  e.  one  sprung  from  the  fall  (compare 
"  that  wicked'*),  and  doomed  to  its  penalty  (comp.  ver. 
8);  (3.)  a  /HTsecMtor  (o  dfnrci/iti^ov),  especially  of 
(joirs  cause  and  government;  (4.)  a  blasphemer  (inrip- 
mpo/xivo^t  etc),  i.  e.  one  arrogating  divine  honors,  and 
claiming  to  work  miracles  (verse  9, 10).  This  is  evi- 
dently an  assemblage  of  the  most  striking  characteris- 
tics of  former  Antichrists  in  Scripture,  especially  the 
•♦  little  horn"  of  Daniel  As  that  prophecy  referred  par- 
ticularly to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  this  passage  must  be 
understood  as  employing  the  conventional  Scriptural 
language  symbolically  to  indicate  a  then  (and  perhaps 
still)  future  effort  on  the  part  of  some  hostile  power  to 
overthrow  Christianity,  and  induce  its  pmfessors  to  re- 
nounce it.  Such  a  peril  is  clearly  intimated  in  several 
other  passages  of  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  Mark  xiii,  22;  2  Tim. 
iii,  1, 13 ;  Rev.  xx,  8).  But  we  are  not  to  confine  the 
prophecy  to  any  one  type  of  Antichrist;  "in  whomso- 
ever these  distinctive  features  are  found — whoever  wields 
temporal  or  spiritual  power  in  any  degree  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  Man  of  Sin  is  here  described  as  wielding 
it — he,  be  he  pope  or  potentate,  b  beyond  all  doubt  a 
distinct  type  of  Antichrist"  (KUicott,  note,  ad  loc).  For 
a  history  of  opinion  on  this  passage,  see  Alford,  Gr,  Test, 
iii,  proleg.  p.  56  sq.     See  Antichrist. 

HAN,  Preadamitk.    See  PaicADAMiTn. 

Man.    See  Manna. 
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Man'aSn  (Mava^v,  prob.  L  q.  31  bnahem  ;  ctnsp. 
MavdtjfAO^t  Josephus,  i4  n/.  ix,  1 1, 1),  a  Christian  teacher 
at  Antioch,  who  had  been  educated  with  Herod  Antipas 
(Acts  xiii,  1 ;  see  Kuinol,ad  loc).  A.D.  44.  He  was 
evidently  a  Jew,  but  nothing  else  is  known  of  him  be- 
yond this  passage,  in  which  the  epithet  trvvrpo^^  may 
mean  either  playmate  (Herod  was  brought  up,  however, 
at  Rome,  Josephus,  Ant,  x\ni,  1,  8)  or  Joster-brotkery  aa 
having  the  same  nurse  (see  Walch,  JHssert,  ad  Act,  p, 
234).  Some  identify  him  with  the  person  above  named 
by  Josephus,  others  with  a  Menahem  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (see  Lightfoot,  Harm,  ofN,  Test,  ad  loc),  but  ia 
either  case  on  very  slender  gromida. 

Managers,  a  committee  of  members  appointed  an- 
nually in  many  Presl)ytcrian  churches,  intrusted  with 
all  merely  secular  affairs  as  to  property  and  finance 

Man'ahath  (Heb.  Mana'chath^  TTld^,  rest),  the 

name  of  a  man  and  of  a  place. 

1.  (SepL  Mava\a^.)  The  second  named  of  the  five 
sons  of  Shobal,  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
23;  1  Chron.  i,  40).     B.C.  cir.  1927. 

2.  (Sept.  Havaxa^i  v.  r.  Maxavo^i.)  A  town  or 
region  to  which  certain  descendants  of  Ehud,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  appear  to  have  been  exiled  from 
Geba  by  an  act  of  his  father  liela  (1  Chron.  viii,  6).  The 
context  would  seem  to  indicate  some  locality  in  the  land 
of  Moab.  See  Shahabaim.  Some  refer  it  to  the  M»- 
NUCHAii  of  Judah  (Judg.  ix,  43,  A. Vers,  "with  ease;" 
comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  52,  54),  but  with  little  probability. 
See  MuNuniiTE. 

Man'ahethite  (1  Chron.  ii,  52).  See  Hatsi-ham- 
Mkncciioth. 

Manasse'&B  (Mavairir^ac  v.  r.  Mai/a(r<r(ac,VuIg. 
MaitaMejt\  given  (1  £sdr.  ix,  31)  in  place  of  the  Ma- 
NA88EH  (q.  v.),  4,  of  the  Hebrew  list  (Ezra  x,  80). 

Manas'aeh  (Heb.  Mena»hsheh\  H^S'Q*  vAo  mahu 
to  forget ;  see  Gen.  xli,  51 ;  Sept.,  Josephus,  and  N.T.  Mo- 
vaatniQ ;  "Manasscs"  in  Matt,  i,  10;  Rev.  vii,  6),  the 
name  of  four  men  and  of  a  tribe  descended  from  one  of 
them ;  also  of  another  man  mentioned  by  Josephus. 

1.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  bom  in  Eg}'pt 
(Gen.  xli,  61 ;  xlvi,  20)  of  Asenath,  the  priest*s  daugh- 
ter of  Heliopolis.  B.C  1882.  He  was  afterwanls,  to- 
gether with  his  brother,  adopted  by  Jacob  as  his  own 
(xlviii,  1),  bv  which  act  each  became  the  heail  of  a 
tribe  in  Israel  B.C.  1856.  See  JACx>a  The  act  of 
adoption  was,  however,  accompanie<l  by  a  clear  intima- 
tion from  Jacob  that  the  descemlanls  of  Manass(>h,  al- 
though the  elder,  would  be  far  less  numerous  and  pow- 
erful than  those  of  the  younger  Ephraim.  The  result 
corresponded  remarkably  with  this  intimation.  See 
Ephkaim.  He  marrieil  a  Syrian  ciMiciibine,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children  (1  Chron.  vii,  14).  See  Maciiiii. 
The  only  thing  suliscquently  reconled  i»f  him  penionally 
is  that  his  grandchildren  were  "  brought  up  on  JoHeph*s 
knees'*  (Gen.  1,  23).  "The  ancient  Jewish  traditions 
are,  however,  less  reticent.  ActM^nling  to  them  Manas- 
seh  was  the  steward  of  Joseph's  house,  and  the  inter- 
preter who  inter\'ened  l)etween  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
at  their  interx'iew;  and  the  extraordinary  strength 
which  he  displayed  in  the  struggle  with  and  binding  of 
vSimeon  first  caused  Judah  to  suspect  that  the  apparent 
Egyptians  were  really  his  own  flesh  and  blo«Kl  (see  Tar- 
gums  Jerusalem  and  Pseud<ijon.  on  (ien.  xiii,  23;  xliii, 
15;  also  the  quotations  in  Weil's  BibL  Legends,  p.  88, 
note).** 

MANASSEH,  Tribe  of.— On  the  prophetic  benedic- 
tion of  .lacob,  alwve  referred  to,  although  Maiiasseh,  as 
the  representative  of  his  future  lineage,  had,  like  his 
grand-uncle  Esau,  lost  his  birthright  in  favor  of  his 
younger  brother,  he  received,  as  Esau  had,  a  blessing 
only  inferior  to  the  birthright  itself.  Like  his  brother, 
he  was  to  increase  with  the  fertility  of  the  fish  which 
swarmed  in  the  great  Egyptian  stream,  to  "  become  a 
people,  and  also  to  be  great"— the  "  tboosauda  of  Manaa- 


•ch,*  no  leti  than  thou  oT  Epbnim,  iDdeed  mote,  wen 
lo  brcooK  ■  proTerb  Id  the  lution ;  hia  lume,  no  Icae 

thu  that  of  Eplinim,  waa  lo  be  the  symbol  uid  the  ec- 
preouoD  of  the  ricbetft  bleauii^  fur  his  kindred. 

The  poaition  of  the  Iribc  of  ManuKh  during  the 
nurch  to  t^onun  wm  with  Kphraim  Biid  Benjamin  on 
the  west  aide  of  the  ucred  lenL  The  standard  oT  the 
three  euns  of  Rubel  wu  the  figure  of  a  bor,  with  the 
uMcripllon  "  The  cloud  of  Jchovab  ntlod  on  them  un- 
til they  vent  funh  out  of  (he  camp"  (Tar^  I'seudojon. 
oil  Nuntk  ii,  18).  The  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  census  at  Sinai  was  (lunaliel  ben-1'edabiur,  and  ils 
numbem  were  tben  ai;10l}  (Numb.  1, 10,  35 ;  ii,  iO,  21 ; 
vii,64-!>9).  The  numbers  of  Kphroim  were  at  the  eame 
dat£  40,500.  Forty  yeara  later,  un  the  banks  uf  the  Jor- 
dan, these  proporiioiu  were  reveracd.  Manueeh  hail 
then  increased  to  .^J,:oU,  while  EphraiiD  bad  diminished 
td  32,500  (Numb.  ic:ivi,31,3T).  On  tbis  occasion  it  is 
remaritable  that  Jlinaasch  resumes  bis  position  in  the 
uljilofcue  ae  the  eldest  ivm  of  Joseph.  PosiJbly  this  iii 
due  lo  the  prowess  which  the  tribe  had  shown  in  the 
omiiuest  of  Gileail,  for  Hanasseb  was  certainly  at  lliis 
lime  the  nioac  dislinguiiihed  nf  all  the  tribes.  (If  the 
three  who  had  elected  la  remain  on  that  side  of  ihe  Jor- 
dan, Reuben  and  Gad  had  cliiucn  their  lot  because  the 
d  poMeesions  anil 


But  Mac 


r,.laii 


d  tfobi 


Bhc|ihcrJs.  Tiiey  were  pure  war- 
riors, who  hail  taken  (he  most  prominent  part  in  tho 
conquest  of  thode  provinces  which  up  to  (bat  time  had 
been  conquereil,  and  whoiedeeils  are  constaiitiv  referred 
to  (Numb,  xxxii,  39;  Ueut.  iii,  13.  It,  15}  with  credit 
and  renown.  "  Jair,  the  sou  of  Mana-twh,  took  all  the 
tract  at  Ar^ib  .  .  .  sixty  fcrcat  cities'  (Deut.  iii,  14,  i). 
"  Nobah  took  Kenath  aud  the  ilauKhler-towns  theicof, 
and  called  it  after  hU  oirn  name"  (Numb.  KX.iiJ,  42). 
"Because  Mauhir  was  a  man  of  war,  therefore  ho  had 
Oilead  and  Buban"  (Josh.  xvil,!).    The  district  which 

difficult,  if  not  the  iduhI  difficult,  in  the  whole  counti^-. 
It  embraced  the  hills  of  Gilead,  with  their  inaccesaiUle 
heights  and  impasaahle  ravinca,  and  the  almuat  imprcg- 
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'  nable  tract  of  Argob,  which  derives  ita  modem  Dune  of 
Lejah  from  the  secure  "  asylum"  it  aiTords  to  those  who 
take  refuge  within  its  natural  fortificadoni.     Had  Ibey 
not  remained  in  these  wild  and  iiiacccsaible  districia,  bot 
gone  forward  and  taken  (heir  ki(  with  the  rest,  wbo 
shall  say  what  changes  might  no(  have  occurred  in  tlie 
history  of  the  nation,  through  the  pretence  of  such  en- 
ergetic and  warlike  spirits?     The  few  penonago  of 
eminence  whom  we  can  with  certainty  identify  as  Ua- 
naadlee,  such  as  Gideon  and  Jrpbthah— for  Elijah  and 
others  may  with  equal  probability  have  belonged  lo  the 
neighboring  tribe  of  (iad  —  werc  among  the  meat  rt~ 
markaUle  characters  that  Israel  pmduced.    Gideon  wais 
in  fitct, "  the  greatest  nf  the  judges,  and  his  children  all 
but  establisbHl  hereditary  monarchy  in  their  own  line* 
(Stanley.  S.  and  P.  p.  330).    But,  with  the  one  eicep- 
'  m  of  Gideon,  the  warlike  tendeneies  of  Manasieh  seen 
hare  been  confined  to  the  eaot  of  (he  Jordan.    There 
ey  throve  exceedingly,  pushing  their  way  northward 
er  the  rich  plains  of  JauUn  and  Jedflr—the  <iaula- 
tiit  and  Itunn  of  Ihe  Koman  period— to  the  fiiot  of 
ount  Hermon  (I  Chron.  v,  83).     M  the  lime  of  tke 
ronalion  of  David  at  Hrbran,  whUe  the  wndem  Ua- 
iswh  sent  18,000,  and  Ephr^m  itself  20,800,  the  eiu- 
em  Manasseb,  with  Gad  and  Keuben,  mustered  to  (be 
number  of  120,000.  thoroughly  armed  — a  remarkable 

we  remember  (be  fart  that  Saul's  house,  with  the  gnat 
Abner  at  its  head,  was  then  residing  at  Mabanaim,  oa 
Ihe  btirdcr  of  Ilanasseh  and  Gad.  But,  tbougb  (boa 
outwardlv  prosperous,  a  similar  fate  awaited  them  in 
the  end 'to  that  which  bcfel  Gad  aud  Reuben  i  they 
gnwiually  ammilated  themselves  to  Ihe  old  inhabiianU 
of  the  country— they  "  traiiagrcssed  against  the  God  irf 
their  fathers,  and  went  a-wltoring  after  the  gods  of  the 
people  of  the  land  whom  God  destroyed  before  IhFni'' 
(ver.  211).  They  relinquished,  too,  the  settled  mode  of 
life  and  the  definite  limi(B  which  befitted  (be  menbtn 
of  a  federal  nation,  and  gradually  became  Btdouira  uf 
the  wilderness,  spreading  themselves  over  the  vaslile^ 
erts  which  Isy  between  the  allulted  pneetsidoDS  of  Ihetr 
tribe  and  the  Euphrates,  and  which  had  from  time  izn- 
memoriol  been  the  hunting-grounds  and  pastnies  of  the 
wiM  HaKarite^of  Jc(ur,Nephi»b,and  Nodab  (1  CbniiL 

.  On  them  lirst  docended  the  punishmtni 
whi  h  as  ordained  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  i1 
such  m  sdi'ing,     Tiiey,  first  of  all  Israel,  were  carried 

Pul  and  Tigbuh-llleser,  and  settled  iti  the  A>- 
nan  territories -(vcr.  26).     The  oimrclion,  lio<rtnu. 

gree.  Bethshean,  Ihe  most  easteHy  dty  of  (he  ci»- 

ord  ni   Manasseb.ihe  (woportioiuallbulJfHned.  Ih- 
d  h        udges  or  officers  there  fur  all  matlen  itatd 
sec   ar(lChron.xxvi,3i):  andSolomoD'scHDiiif- 
■aria     Seer,  Bm-<ieber,  ruled  over  tbe  lowiu  of  Jiir 
d  th    whole  dislrict  of  Argob  (I  Kings  iv,  13),  »n-l 
transm  tied  their  proiluclions,  doubtleaa   not  wilboiii 
h  IT  pc^e,  to  the  court  of  Jemsakni. 
Th    geneali^es  of  the  tribe  are  presemd  inlfnnik 
8-84;  Josh.]<vii,l,  etc.;  and  1  Chion  vii,14-IR 
B         seems  impossible  to  unravel  these  so  as  (i>  <■"- 
ns(Bnee,  which  of  the  families  remaineilesni'' 
nd  which  advanoed  to  the  weal.    Fmn  ttr 
ha  Ahi-eKer(the  family  of(JideonXIIppbfr(p»- 
Bi         phrah,  tbe  native  place  of  Ihe  same  im},"' 
ec     m  (tbe  well-known  dty  of  the  Bene^ocpb)  u 
occu    among  the  names  of  the  son*  of  Gilead,  il*  "• 
of         h   ,it  seems  probable  that  Gilead,  whose  DUO" 
so        m  tely  connected  with  the  eastern,  wai  •!«  "* 
mmed    te  progenitor  of  the  wealem  half  of  (be  tiilft 

Nor  is  i(  less  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  ptHtim  •i"' 
leiriiory  allotted  tn  the  western  halC  In  Jo^i^ 
U-IK.  a  passage  osually  regarded  by  crilks  ai  >°^ 
ceedingly  annent  document,  we  find  the  two  uiM  ' 
Joseph  complaining  that  only  raw  pectioB  had  l***^  ^ 
lotted  to  them,  viz.  Mount  Ephrum  (ver.  15),  snJ  ■*" 
they  could  not  extend  into  the  {ilaina  of  Jocdu  * '' 
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dtwlon,  bcuoM  tiuae  districta  were  Mill  In  the  psaMS- 
siuD  ofllie  CaiuaniteB,  and  Koured  by  their  chariult. 
In  reply  Jwhu*  wIfihs  them  to  go  up  inlo  the  torett 
(ver.  1G,A.V.  "  waod''J— into  the  qmuuiuii  which  ia  ■ 
furest  (ver.  IH).  This  niouuUin  rluihed  with  fontt  can 
■urvty  be  nathinf;  but  (he  I'ariouH  spun  And  offkhooU  of 
Cannrl,  the  "  muutiuiir  ckaely  adjuiniiig  the  pnnion 
of  Kphraim  whuae  richnen  or  wood  wu  wi  proverbial. 
It  IB  in  »cconl«ice  with  thia  view  ihit  the  lo^ority  of 
the  t»wi»  of  MtnaMeb — vhich,  u  Ibe  weaker  portion 
of  the  tribe,  wmdd  naturally  be  punhed  to  aeek  iu  for- 

ally  un  the  diipea  either  of  Carmel  ilxelT  or  of  the  con- 
ri^ous  raii){e>.  Thus  Taanach  and  Uegiddo  were  on 
the  northern  spun  of  Carmel^  IbLeam  appears  to  have 
■  ID  of  (he  niige,  aome- 
¥.ifDor  was  on  the 


tribe:  the  one,  Belhshean  (J«h.  xvii,  II),  wu  in  the 
hnlloH  of  the  (ibfir,  or  Jordan  Valley;  the  other,  Dor 
(ibid.)<  was  on  the  mast  of  the  Mediteiranean,  sheltered 
beliiud  the  range  orC>nDel,and  immediately  oppodle 
the  bluff  or  shoulder  which  forms  it«  hiKhesc  point.  The 
whole  at  Ihese  citiea  are  sgiccially  mentioned  as  stand- 
ing in  the  allotments  of  other  tribes,  (houf^h  inhabited 
by  ManasHch:  and  ihiiswiih  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
to  dcHne  a  limit  id  (he  posseseions  of  (he  tribe  on  the 

Mile,  bni  as  if  Ihe  teiritoiy  faded  off  gradually  into  (hn«e 
of  (he  two  ODDliguuua  tribes  from  whom  it  had  borTowed 
ita  fairest  cities.  On  the  south  side  (he  boundary-  be- 
tween Uauaneh  and  Ephraim  is  Dwre  definitely  de- 
•cribcd,  and  tuay  generally  be  traced  with  toleiablc  cer- 

territory  of  Aaher  on  the  north  and  Issacluir  on  the 
i,  IQ),  but  the  division  line  between  the 
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two  kindted  tribes  is  defined  by  ■  place  ealled  Aahei 
(ver.  7).  now  Yoslr,  twelve  miks  north-eaat  of  NabKia. 
Thence  i(  ran  to  Michmethah,  described  as  facing  She- 
chem  (NablQs) ;  then  went  to  the  right,  I  e.  southward, 
to  (be  spring  of  Tappuah,  and  so  duubtlesa  to  the  Jor- 
dan. In  (he  oppoflile  4lirectiou  it  fell  in  with  the  water- 
courses of  (he  torrent  Kanah — probably  the  Nabrlalaik 
— slung  which  it  ran  (o  the  Uediterraiiean.  See  TRtBK. 
Vrom  the  iodicaiioos  of  the  hislorj-,  it  would  appear 
that  Hanasaeb  look  verv  little  port  in  public  affairs. 
They  either  left  all  that  to  Epb     ' 


Uavh 

tioned.  When  his  rale  was  ettaUished  over  all  Urael, 
each  half  bad  i(B  distinct  ruler— Ihe  western,  Joel  ben- 
redaiah;  Ihe  eastern,  Iddn  ben-Zechariah  (I  Cbron. 
xxvii,SO,Sl).  From  thia  time  (he  eastern  Manaueh 
fades  en(irely  from  our  view,  and  (he  westein  is  hardly 
kcpl  before  us  by  an  occasional  menlion.  Such  scat- 
tered notices  OS  we  do  find  have  almost  oil  reference  (o 
Ihe  part  taken  by  members  of  the  (ribe  in  the  reforms 
of  the  good  kings  of  Judah— Ihe  Jehovah-re  vivai  onder 
Aaa  (2  Cbron.  xv,  9>-~the  rassnver  of  Hezekiah  (xxx, 
1.  10,  11,  18),  and  the  subsequent  enthusiasm  against 
idolatry  (xxxi,!)— (he  iconoclssm  of  Josiah  (xzxiT,6), 
snd  hU  resioratiun  of  the  buildings  of  (he  Temple  (ver. 
9).  I(  is  gratifying  to  reflect  (hst  these  notices,  fsjot 
and  scaltervd  as  they  are,  are  all  colored  with  good,  and 
exhibit  none  of  (he  repulsive  (raits  of  that  most  repul- 
sive heathenism  inlo  which  other  tribes  of  Israel  fell 

A  positive  connection  between  Manaasch  and  Benj^ 
miD  is  implied  in  tbe  genealogies  of  1  Chron.  vii,  where 
Machir  is  said  lo  have  married  into  the  family  of  Hup- 
pim  and  Shuppim,  chief  houses  in  the  latter  tribe  (ver. 
1&).  No  record  of  any  inch  relatiou  appcan  anywhere 
else. 

The  foUowing  are  (dl  the  Biblical  localUica  in  both 
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•ections  of  the  tribe,  with  their  prcnerved  modem  rep- 

reseutatives: 

Manabskh  East. 


Aphek.  Town. 

ADhiaruth.  do. 

Asbteroth-kamalm)  j 

or  Beeshteroth.  / 

BethiMiidA.  do. 

Bdrei.  do. 

Gadara  [or  Qergesa].  da 

OeDhar.  District 

Oolan.  City. 

llavoth-Jalr.  District. 

Judaii-on-Jordan.  do. 

Karnalm.  Town. 

Keuath  or  Nobah.  do. 

Tob.  dtJ. 


Fik, 

TM  A$hterahr 

Mezartibt 

lEl-Ar^j]? 

Derat 

Um-Keit, 

Jfdur. 

iTell  el-Ferati]J 

N.  pnrtofOileadr 

S.  of  iSai)ia8  ? 

8eo  Abbtabotu. 

Kunewatt 

JSs-Sumrah  t 


Abel-roebolab. 

Adam. 

iSnon. 

Aner. 

Armageddon. 

Asher. 

Beth-barah. 

Beib-«tiean. 

Betb-«hitlah. 

Bezek. 

Biieam. 

CfesaroA. 

Dor. 

Dothan. 

Endor. 

En-tappoah. 

Gilboa. 

Gilead. 

Hadad-rimmon. 

Harod. 

Ilermon  (Little). 

Jeh<  ivah-shalouk 

Megiddo. 

Moreh. 

Opbrah. 

Sbamir. 

Taanach. 

Taaimib-ahlloh. 

Tabbath. 

Tiibor. 

Tappuah. 


Manabsku  Wk8t. 

Town.  [Khurbet-eitK-Shuk]  t 

do.  [N.  of  Botheheanl  f 

Spriu!;^  Bit  of  8beik  Salim  ? 

TosvD.  See  Taanacii. 

Valley.  See  Mboiodo. 

Town.  Yam'r. 

Ford.  [Near  Jisr-Damieh]  f 

Town.  BeiMtu 

do.  Shuttahf 

do.  [Khurbet'Maleh]f 

do.  See  Iblkam. 

do.  Kaimriyefu 

do.  Tantnrcu 

do.  Tell  Dothan. 

do.  Etidnr. 

do.  Sec  Tappvah. 

Monnt  J«M  Fukua. 

do.  See  Oilboa. 

Town.  Rttmmatieh. 

Fonut.  A  in-Jalud, 

M«)UUL  [JeM  ed'Duhy^f 

Altar.  See  OPuaAn. 

Town.  El-Lejjun. 

HilL  See  lisaiiov. 

Town.  Jir/aif 

do.  Sammtr  t 

do.  THnuk. 

do.  AinTanat 

do.  ITfU'HamahV 

Mount.  JfM  Tur. 

DiMrlcL  Around  AU^ft 


Town.  [8.  of  wady  Osheb]  ? 


Zarethan  or  ZartaO 
nab :  ali*o  Zcreda  I 
or  Zeredatba,  Ze-  | 
rerath.  J 

2.  Acconiin^  to  the  usual  readin|^  of  the  text  in  Jud;?. 
xviii,30,MauaHAeh  wa.s  the  father  of  (iicrBhom,  who  is 
named  as  the  father  of  Jonathan  that  acted  as  priest  to 
tlie  I>anites  at  Laish ;  but  besides  that  this  would  not 
make  him  a  Levite,  and,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
(fCTshom  is  a  Levitical  name,  the  reading  is  marked  as 
saspicious  (il^Sp,  Sept.  MavaoorDy  and  should  doubt- 
lens  be  corrected  to  **  Moses,**  as  in  the  Vulg.  and  many 
copies  of  the  Sept.     See  Jonathan. 

3.  The  fourteenth  separate  king  of  Judah,  son  and 
successor  of  Hezekiah,  who  began  to  reign  at  the  early 
age  «>f  twelve  years,  and  reigned  lifty-five  year*.  B.C. 
<VJ7-642.  For  the  synchronisms  with  profane  history,  es- 
fteciailyof  Assyria,  Babylon,and  Kg>-pt,sceCHRONOLOGY. 
Tlie  reign  of  this  monarch  is  thus  longer  than  that  of  any 
«>ihor  of  the  house  of  David.  There  is  none  of  which  we 
know  less.  In  part,  it  may  be,  this  was  the  direct  rcbult 
of  the  character  and  policy  of  the  man.  In  parr,  doubts 
h'As,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  abhorrence  with  which  the 
following  generation  looked  back  ufMrn  it  as  the  period 
«»f  lowest  degradation  to  which  their  country  had  ever 
fallen.  Chroniclers  and  pn>phet8  pass  it  over,  gather- 
ing from  its  horrors  and  disasters  the  great,  broad  les- 
sons in  which  they  saw  the  foot-prints  of  a  righteous 
rotrilwition,  the  tokens  of  a  divine  compassioti,  and  then 
they  avert  their  eyes  and  will  see  and  say  no  more. 
This  is  in  itself  significant.  It  gives  a  meaning  and  a 
value  to  every  fact  which  has  escaped  the  sentence  of 
oblivion.  The  very  reticence  of  the  historians  of  the 
O.  T.  shows  how  free  they  were  from  the  rhet»>rical  ex- 
aggerations and  inaccuracies  of  a  later  age.  The  strug- 
gle of  opposing  worships  must  have  been  as  fierce  under 
Manasseh  as  it  was  under  Antio<.'hu8,  or  llecius,  or  Dio- 
cletian, or  Mar\'.     Men  must  have  suffered  and  died  in 


that  strugglo  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  and 
yet  no  contrast  can  be  greater  than  that  between  the 
short  notices  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  the  martyr- 
ologies  which  belong  to  those  other  periods  of  persecu- 
tion. 

1.  The  birth  of  Manasseh  is  fixed  (RC  709)  twelve 
years  before  the  death  of  Uezekiah  (2  Kings  xxi,  1). 
We  must,  therefore,  infer  either  that  there  had  been  no 
heir  to  the  throne  up  to  that  comparatively  late  period 
in  his  reign,  or  that  any  that  had  been  bom  had  diied.  or 
that,  as  sometimes  happened  in  the  sucoeasiou  of  Jewish 
and  other  Kastem  kings,  the  elder  son  was  passed  over 
for  the  younger.     There  are  reasons  which  make  the 
former  the  more  prol>able  alternative.    The  exceeding 
bitterness  of  Ilezekiah's  sorrow  at  the  threatened  ap- 
proach of  death  (2  Kings  xx,  2,8;  2  Chron.  xxxii,24; 
Isa.  xxxviu,  l^),  is  more  natural  if  we  think  of  him  as 
sinking  un<ler  the  thought  that  he  was  dying  chikilesR, 
leaving  no  heir  to  his  work  and  to  his  kingdom.    When, 
a  httle  later,  Isaiah  warns  him  of  the  captivity  and 
shame  which  will  fall  on  his  children,  he  speaks  of  tbuK 
chil<lren  as  yet  future  (2  Kings  xx,  18).     This  circum- 
stAnce  will  explain  one  or  two  facta  in  the  contomfMiranr 
liistory.     Hezekiah,  it  would  seem,  recovering  from  his 
sickness,  anxious  to  avoid  the  danger  that  hail  threat- 
ened him,  of  leaving  his  kingdom  without  an  heir,  mir^ 
ried,  at  or  about  this  time,  Hephzibah  (2  Kings  xxi,  1), 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  citizens  or  princes  of  Jeru«- 
lem  ( Joseph,  /t  ti/.  x,  3, 1 ).     The  prophets,  we  may  wcU 
imagine,  would  welcome  the  prospect  of  a  sueceMnr 
named  by  a  king  who  had  been  so  true  and  faithfuL 
Isaiah  (in  a  passage  cleariy  bek>nging  to  a  later  date 
than  the  early  portions  of  the  book,  and  apparently  tu^ 
gested  by  some  conspicuous  marriage),  with  his  charac- 
teristic fondness  for  tracing  auguries  in  names,  finds  in 
that  of  the  new  queen  a  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  p«to- 
ration  of  Israel  and  the  glories  of  Jerusalem  (Isa.lxiL4, 
5 ;  compare  Blunt,  arriptural  Cidncid,  part  iii,  6).    The 
city,  also,  shoukl  be  a  Hephzibah,  a  delightsome  one. 
As*  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  would 
Jehovah  rejoice  over  his  people.  See  Hephzibail   The 
child  that  is  bom  from  this  union  is  called  Manasseh. 
This  name,  Uio,  is  strangely  significant.     It  appean  no- 
where ehie  in  the  history'  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
I  only  associations  connected  with  it  were  that  it  belonged 
I  to  the  tribe  which  was  all  but  the  most  powerful  of  the 
hostile  kingdom  of  Israel     How  are  we  to  account  ^ 
so  ungiilar  and  unlikely  a  choice?     The  answer  is, that 
the  nan»e  embodied  what  had  been  (or  years  the  cbpr^ 
Lshed  object  of  Ilezekiah's  policy  and  hope.     To  take 
advantage  of  the  overthrow  of  the  rival  kingdom  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  the  anan.*hy  in  whicli  its  provinces 
had  been  left,  to  gather  round  him  the  remnant  of  the 
population,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  worship  and  faith 
of  their  fathers,  this  had  been  the  second  step  in  hi* 
great  national  reformation  (2  Chron.  xxx,  6).    It  wa* 
at  least  partially  successful    "  Divers  of  Asher,  3ftmi*- 
W/,  and  Zebulun  humbled  themsel\*es  and  came  to  Jeru- 
salem.'*    They  were  there  at  the  great  passuver.    The 
work  of  destroying  idols  went  on  in  Kphraim  and  if''* 
THiMth  as  well  as  in  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  1).    ^'^ 
could  1)0  a  more  acceptable  pledge  of  hb  desire  to  re- 
ceive the  fugitives  as  on  tlie  same  fofiting  with  hi»owD 
subjects  than  that  he  should  give  to  the  heir  to  hi* 
throne  the  name  in  which  one  of  their  tribes  exulw^'- 
What  could  better  show  the  desire  to  let  all  part  d^ 
cords  and  offences  be  forgotten  than  the  name  wbico 
was  itself  an  amnesty  ? 

The  last  twelve  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  were  not. 
however,  it  will  be  remembered,  those  which  were  lilse- 
ly  to  influence  for  good  the  character  of  his  ***** 
His  policy  had  succeeded.  He  had  thrown  off  they<« 
of  the  king  of  Assj-ria,  which  Ahaz  had  ""^P^^ 
defied  his  armies,  had  been  delivered  from  extreoej 
danger,  and  had  made  himself  the  head  of  an  indep*"^ 
ent  kingdom,  receiving  tribute  from  neighbociog  ^i^ 
instead  of  paying  it  to  the  great  king,  the  king  « '^ 
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tyria.  Bat  be  goes  a  step  further.  Not  content  with  I  mon  from  the  Phoenicians,  was  revived  with  fresh  splen- 
iudcpendence,  he  enters  on  a  policy  of  aggression,  lie  ,  dor,  and,  in  the  worship  of  the  **  queen  of  heaven,"  fixed 
contracts  an  alliance  with  the  rebellious  viceroy  of  Bab-  ,  its  roots  deep  into  the  habib)  of  the  people  (Jer.  vii,  18). 
ylou  against  their  common  enemy  (2  Kings  xx,  12 ;  Isa.  .  Worse  and  more  horrible  than  all,  the  Asherah,  the  im- 
xxxix).  He  displays  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom  to  |  age  of  Astjute,  or  the  obscene  symbol  of  a  phallic  wor- 
the  ambassadors,  in  the  belief  that  this  will  sliow  them  ,  ship  (comp.  Aahkkah,  and,  in  addition  to  the  authori- 
how  powerful  an  ally  he  can  prove  himself.  Isaiah  pro-  ,  tics  there  cited,  Mayer,  Dt  Reform,  Josiat,  etc,  in  the 
tested  against  this  step,  but  the  ambition  of  being  a  i  Thes,  Theo,phiittL  AmsteL  1701)  was  seen  in  the  house 
great  |iotentate  cimtinued,  and  it  was  to  the  results  of  !  of  which  Jehovah  had  said  that  he  would  there  put  his 
this  ambition  that  the  boy  Manasseh  succeeded  at  the  '  name  forever  (2  Kings  xxi,  7).  All  this  was  accom- 
age  of  twelve.  |  panied  by  the  extremest  moral  degradation.     The  wor- 

2.  The  accession  of  the  youthful  king  appears  to  have  ,  nhip  of  those  old  Eastern  religions  has  been  well  de- 
been  the  signal  for  an  entire  change,  if  not  in  the  for-  ,  scribed  as  a  kind  of  **  sensuous  intoxication,"  simply 
eign  policy,  at  any  rate  in  the  religious  administration  |  sensuous,  and  therefore  associated  inevitably  with  a 
of  the  kingdom.  At  so  early  an  age  he  can  scarcely  i  fiendish  cruelty,  leading  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the 
liave  t)ecn  the  spontaneous  author  of  so  great  an  altera-  I  spiritual  life  of  men  (Hegel,  Philos,  o/IIistoryy  i,  8).  So 
tion,  and  we  may  infer  accordingly  that  it  was  the  work  |  it  was  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Manasseh.  Rival 
of  the  idolatrous,  or  Ahaz  party,  which  had  been  re-  ^  priests  (the  C'hemarim  of  Zoph.  i,  4)  were  consecrated 
pressed  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  but  had  all  along,  |  for  this  hideous  worship.  Women  dedicating  them- 
like  the  Korouh  clergy  under  Edward  VI  in  England,  ,  selves  to  a  cultm  like  that  of  the  liabylonian  Mylitta 
looked  on  the  reform  with  a  sullen  acquiescence,  and  i  wove  hangings  for  the  Asherah  as  they  sat  there  (May- 
thwarted  it  when  they  daretU  The  change  which  the  i  er,  cap.  ii,  §  4).  The  Kadeshim,  in  closest  neighborhood 
king's  measures  im)ught  about  was,  after  all,  superficiaL  >  with  them,  gave  themselves  up  to  yet  darker  alximhia- 
Thc  idolatry'  which  was  publicly  discountenanced  was  '  tions  (2  Kings  xxiii,7).  The  awful  words  of  Isaiah  (i, 
practiced  privately  (Is«u  i,  29 ;  ii,  20 ;  Ixv,  3).  The  |  10)  had  a  terrible  truth  in  them.  Those  to  whom  he 
priests  and  the  prophets,  in  si>ite  of  their  outward  or-  i  spoke  were  literally  "rulers  of  Sodom  and  princes  t»f  (ao- 
thoiloxy,  were  t(x>  often  little  better  than  licentious  !  morrah.*'  Every  faith  was  tolerated  but  the  old  faith 
drunkards  (Isa.  xxviii,  7).  The  nobles  of  Judah  kept  <  of  IsraeL  This  was  abandoned  and  proscril)e<l.  The 
the  new  moons  and  sabluiths  much  in  the  same  way  as  |  altar  of  Jehovah  was  displaced  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  16). 
those  of  France  kept  their  Lents  when  Louis  XIV  had  i  The  very  ark  of  the  covenant  was  removetl  from  the 
made  devotion  a  court  ceremonial  (Isa.  i,  13, 14).  There  I  sanctuary  (2  (liron.  xxxv,  3).  The  sacred  books  of  the 
are  signs  that  even  among  the  king's  highest  officers  of  i  peof)le  were  so  systematically  destroyed  that  fifty  years 
state  there  was  one,  Shebna  the  scribe  (Isa.  xxxvii.  2),    later  men  listened  to  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah 

as  a  newly-discovered  treasure  (2  Kings  xxii,  8).  It 
may  well  be,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  that  this 
fanaticism  of  idolatry*  led  Manasseh  to  order  the  name 
and  whom  Isaiah  saw  through  and  distruste<L  It  was,  Jehovah  to  he  erased  from  all  documents  and  inscrip- 
moreover,  the  traditional  policy  of  "  the  princes  of  Ju-  ;  tions  (Patrick,  ad  loc).  All  this  involved  also  a  system- 
dah"  (compare  one  remarkable  instance  in  the  reign  of  ,  atic  violation  of  the  weekly  sabbatic  rest  and  the  con- 
Joash,  2  Chron.  xxiv,  17)  to  favor  foreign  alliances  and  i  sequent  loss  of  one  witness  against  a  merely  animal  life 
the  toleration  of  foreign  worship,  as  it  was  that  of  the  |  (Isa.  \\i,  2;  Iviii,  13).  The  tide  of  comiption  carried 
true  priests  and  prophets  to  protest  against  it.  It  would  |  away  some  even  of  those  who,  as  priests  and  prophets, 
seem,  accordingly,  as  if  they  urged  u|)on  the  young  king  i  should  have  been  steadfast  in  resisting  it  (Zeph.  iii,  4 ; 


the  treasurer  (I&a.  xxii,  15)  "over  the  house,"  whose 
policy  was  simply  that  of  a  selfish  ambition,  himself 
posnibly  a  foreigner  (comp.  Blunt's  Script.  Coinc,  iii,  4), 


that  scheme  of  a  close  alliance  with  Babylon  whi«h  Isa- 
iah had  condemned,  and,  as  the  natural  conseciuence  of 
this,  the  adoption,  as  far  as  possible,  of  its  worship,  and 
that  of  other  nations  whom  it  was  desirable  to  concili- 
ate. The  morbid  desire  for  widening  the  range  of  their 
knowledge  and  penetrating  into  the  mysteries  of  other 
systems  of  belief  may  possibly  have  contributed  now, 
as  it  had  done  in  the  da>'S  of  Solomon,  to  incn*ase  the* 


Jer.ii,26;  v,  13;  vi,13). 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  grief  and  burning  in- 
dignation of  those  who  continued  faithful.  The  fiercest 
zeal  of  Huguenots  in  France,  of  Covenanters  in  Scot- 
land, against  the  badges  and  symbols  of  the  Latin 
Church,  is  perhaps  but  a  faint  shadow  of  that  which 
grew  to  a  white  heat  in  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers 
of  Jehovah.    They  spoke  out  in  words  of  corresponding 


evil  (Jer.  ii,  10-25;  Ewald,  GVjtcA. /jtr.  iii,  (Mki).  The  strength.  Evil  was  coming  on  Jerusalem  which  should 
result  was  a  debasement  which  had  not  been  equalled  ,  make  the  ears  of  men  to  tingle  (2  Kings  xxi,  12).  The 
even  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  uniting  in  one  centre  the  i  line  of  Samaria  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
abominations  which  elsewhere  existed  separately.  Not  i  should  be  the  doom  of  the  Holy  City.  Like  a  vessel 
content  with  sanctioning  their  presence  in  the  Holy  City,  !  that  had  once  been  full  of  precious  ointment  (iX)mp.  the 
as  Solomon  and  Rehoboam  had  done,  Manasseh  defiled  |  Sept.  dXaiiaarpoi').  but  had  atlerwards  become  foul,  Jc- 
with  it  the  sanctuary  itself  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  4).  The  i  nisalem  should  be  emptied  and  wip<'d  out,  and  exix)sed 
worship  thus  introduced  was,  as  has  been  said,  predom-  |  to  the  winds  of  Heaven  till  it  was  clcauhed.  Foremost, 
inantly  Babylonian  in  its  character.     "  He  obsen-ed  I  we  may  well  believe,  among  those  who  thus  bore  their 


times,  and  used  enchantments,  and  used  wit(;hcraft,  and 
dealt  with  a  familiar  spirit,  and  with  wizards"  (ver.  t>). 
The  worship  of  "  the  host  of  heaven,"  which  each  man 
celebrated  for  himself  on  the  ntof  uf  his  own  house, 
took  the  place  of  that  of  the  Lord  (>od  of  Sabaoth  (2 


witness  was  the  old  prophet,  now  bent  with  the  weight 
of  fourscore  years,  who  had  in  his  earlier  days  protested 
with  equal  courage  against  tiie  crimes  of  the  king's 
grandfather.  On  him,  too,  according  to  the  old  Jewi>h 
tradition,  came  the  first  shock  of  the  persecution.     En- 


Kings  xxiii,  12;  Isa.  Ixv,  3, 11 ;  Zeph.  i,  5;  Jer.  viii,  2;  j  raged  at  the  rebukes  which  the  aged  prophet  doubtless 
xix,  13 ;  xxii,  29).     With  this,  however,  there  was  as-  j  administered,  the  king  is  said  to  have  caused  him  to  be 


sociated  the  old  Molech  worship  of  the  Ammonites. 
The  tires  were  rekindled  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hi nnom. 
Tophet  was  (for  the  first  time,  apparently)  built  into  a 
st-ately  fabric  (2  Kings  xvi,  3 ;  Isa.  xxx,  1)3,  as  compared 
with  Jer.  vii,  31 ;  xix,  5;  Ewald,  Gesch,  hr,  iii,  607). 


sawn  asunder  with  a  wtKxien  saw ;  this  fate  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Heb.  xi,  37.  Sec  Ihaiaii.  Ilabakkuk  may 
have  shared  his  martyrdom  (Keil  on  2  Kings  xxi;  but 
comp.  Uahakkuk).  But  the  persecution  did  not  stop 
there.     It  attacked  the  whole  order  of  the  true  proph- 


Even  the  king's  sons,  instead  of  being  presented  to  Je-    ets,  and  those  who  followed  them.     Every  day  witness- 


hovah,  rcceivi>d  a  horrible  fire-baptism  dedicating  them 
to  Molech  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6),  while  others  were  actu- 
ally slaughtered  (Ezek.  xxiii,  37,  39).  The  Baal  and 
Aahtaroth  ritual*  which  had  been  imported  under  Solo-    endure  not  torture  only,  but  the  mocks  and  taunts  of  a 


ed  an  execution  (Josephiis,  A  nt,  x,  3, 1).  The  slaughter 
was  like  that  under  Alva  or  Charles  IX  (2  Kings  xxi, 
16).    The  mart>Ts  who  wore  faithful  unto  death  had  to 
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fpdless  generation  (Isa.  Ivii,  1^).  Lon^  afterwards  the 
remembrance  of  that  reigo  of  terror  lingered  in  the 
minds  of  men  as  a  guilt  for  which  nothing  could  atone 
(2  Kings  xxiv,  4).  The  persecution,  like  most  other 
l^ersceutions  carried  on  with  entire  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, was  fur  a  time  successful  (Jer.  ii,  30).  The  proph- 
ets appear  no  more  in  the  long  history  of  Manasseh's 
reign.  The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation  were 
crushed  out,  and  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no 
chroniclers  left  to  record  this  portion  of  it«  hifttory. 

8.  Retribution  came  soon  in  the  natural  sequence  of 
events.  There  are  indications  that  the  neighboring  na- 
tions— Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites — who  had  been 
tributary  under  Uezekiah,  revolted  at  some  period  in 
the  reign  of  Manasseb,  and  asserted  their  independence 
(Zeph.  ii,  4-19;  Jer.  xlvii,  xlviii,  xlix).  The  Babylo- 
nian alliance  bore  the  fruits  which  had  been  predicted. 
Uezekiah  had  been  too  hasty  in  attaching  himself  to 
the  cause  of  the  rebel  prince  against  Assyria.  The  re- 
bellion of  Merodach-Baladan  was  crushed,  and  then  the 
wTath  of  the  Assyrian  king  fell  on  those  who  had  sup- 
ported him.  See  Ksar-h addon.  According  to  others, 
during  the  constant  war  between  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
Manasseh  adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  father  in  making 
common  cause  with  the  latter  power.  One  or  the  other 
of  these  causes,  although  not  stated  by  the  sacred  his- 
t4)rian,  brought  into  Judiea  an  As!«yrian  army,  under  the 
general  of  i^r-haddon,  and  this  time  the  invasion  was 
more  successful  than  that  of  Sennacherib.  The  city 
apparently  was  taken.  The  miserable  king  attempted 
flight,  but  was  discovered  in  a  thorn-brake  in  which  he 
had  hidden  himself,  was  laden  with  chains,  and  sent 
away  as  a  captive  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  subject 
to  the  Assyrians,  where  he  was  cast  into  prison.  His 
name  has  been  discovered  on  the  Ainvrian  monuments 
{Jourru  of  Sac,  Lit,  April,  1859,  p.  75).  See  Ninbvkii. 
Here,  at  last,  Manasseh  bad  ample  opportunity  and  lei- 
sure for  cool  reflection ;  and  the  bard  lessons  of  adversity 
were  not  lost  upon  him.  He  saw  and  deplored  the  evils 
of  his  reign — he  became  as  a  new  man — he  humbly  be- 
sought pardon  from  G(m1,  and  implored  that  he  might 
1)0  enabled  to  evince  the  sinceritv  of  his  contrition  bv 

ft  • 

being  restored  to  a  position  for  undoing  all  that  it  had 
been  the  business  of  his  life  to  effect.  His  prayer  was 
heard.  His  captivity  is  supposed  to  have  lasted  a  year, 
and  he  was  then  restored  to  bin  kingdom  under  certain 
obligations  of  tribute  and  allegiance  to  the  king  of  As- 
syria, which,  although  not  expressed  in  the  account  of 
this  transai'tion,  are  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  his  suc- 
cessors (2  Chrou.  xxxiii,  11-13;  comp.  Maurice,  Proph- 
ets and  KinffSj  p.  362).     See  Manasseh,  Prayp.r  of. 

Two  questions  meet  us  at  this  point,  (a)  Have  we 
satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  that  this  statement  is 
historically  true?  (6)  If  we  accept  it,  to  what  period 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  it  to  be  assigned?  It  has 
been  urged  in  regard  to  (a)  that  the  silence  of  the  writer 
i>f  the  books  of  Kings  is  conclusive  against  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  narrative  of  2  Chronicles.  In  the  for- 
nu*r  there  is  no  mention  made  of  captivity  or  repent- 
ance or  return.  The  latter,  it  has  been  said,  yields  to 
the  temptation  of  pointing  a  moral,  of  making  history 
api)oar  mi>re  in  harmony  with  his  own  notions  of  the 
divine  government  than  it  actuallv  is.  His  anxietv  to 
ileal  leniently  with  the  successors  of  I>avid  leatls  him  to 
invent  at  once  a  reformation  and  the  captivity  which  is 
represented  as  its  cause  (RoscnmlUler,  biU,  AUerth.  i,  2, 
p.  131 ;  Hitzig,  Berp-,  d,  Kritik,  p.  130).  It  will  be  nec- 
essarj*  in  dealing  with  this  objection  to  meet  the  scep- 
tical critic  on  his  own  ground.  To  say  that  his  rea- 
soning contradicts  our  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
historical  books  of  Scripture,  and  is  destructive  of  all 
reverence  for  them,  would  involve  a  petifio  principiif 
and,  however  strongly  it  may  influence  our  feelings,  we 
are  bound  to  find  another  answer.  It  is  believed  that 
the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  {])  The  silence  of  a 
writer  who  sums  up  the  history  of  a  reign  of  fifty-five 
years  in  nineteen  verses  as  to  one  alleged  event  in  it  is 


smrely  a  weak  ground  for  refusing  to  accept  that  erent 
on  the  authority  of  another  historian.     (2)  The  omis- 
sion is  in  part  explained  by  the  character  of  the  narra- 
tive of  2  Kings  xxi.    The  writer  deliberately  turns  away 
from  the  history'  of  the  da^'s  of  shame,  and  not  less  from 
the  personal  biography  of  the  king.     He  looks  on  the 
reign  only  as  it  contributed  to  the  corruption  and  final 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  and  no  after  repentance  was 
able  to  undo  the  mischief  that  had  been  done  at  first. 
(3)  Still  keeping  on  the  level  of  human  probabilities,  the 
character  of  the  writer  of  2  Chronicles,  obviously  a  Le- 
\'ite,  and  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  history  from  the 
I/evitical  point  of  view,  would  lead  him  to  attach  greater 
importance  to  a  partial  reinstatement  of  the  old  ritual 
and  to  the  cessation  of  persecution,  and  ao  to  give  them 
in  proportion  a  greater  prominence.     (4)  There  is  one 
peculiarity  in  the  history  which  is,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  nature  of  an  undesigned  coincidence,  and  so  confirms 
iL     The  captains  of  the  host  of  Assyria  take  Manasseh 
to  Babylon.     Would  not  a  later  writer,  inventing  the 
stor>',  have  made  the  Assyrian,  and  not  the  Babylraiiaii, 
capital  the  scene  of  the  captivity ;  or,  if  the  latter  were 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  harmony  with  the  prophecy  of 
Isa.  xxxix,  have  made  the  king  of  Babylon  rather  than 
of  Assyria  the  captor?     As  it  is,  the  namtive  fits  in, 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  to  the  facts  of  Oriental  histo- 
ry.    The  first  attempt  of  Babylon  to  assert  its  indepen- 
dence of  Nineveh  failed.     It  was  crushed  by  Esai^had- 
don  (the  first  or  second  of  that  name ;  compare  £sar- 
HADDON,  and  Rwald,  Gesck,  Itr,  iii,  675),  and  for  a  time 
the  Assyrian  king  held  his  court  at  Babylon,  so  as  to 
effect  more  completely  the  reduction  of  the  rebellious 
province.     Tltere  b  (5)  the  fact  of  agreement  with  the 
intervention  of  the  Assyrian  king  in  2  Kings  xvii,  24, 
just  at  the  same  time.     The  king  is  not  named  there, 
but  Ezra  iv,  2, 10,  gives  Asnapper,  and  this  is  probably 
only  another  form  of  Asardanapar,  and  this  =  Elsar-had- 
don  (compare  Ewald,  Gegch,  iii,  676;  Tob.  i,.  21  gives 
Sarchedonus).     The  importation  of  tribes  from  £a.«tCTn 
Asia  thus  becomes  part  of  the  same  policy  as  the  attack 
on  Judah.    On  the  whole,  then,  the  objection  may  well 
be  dismissed  as  frivolous  and  vexatious.     Like  many 
other  diificulties  urged  by  the  same  school,  it  has  in  it 
something  at  once  captious  and  puerile.    Those  who  Uy 
undue  stress  on  them  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  clever  boy 
asking  puzzling  qucsticms,  or  a  sharp  advocate  getting  up 
a  case  against  the  evidence  oo  the  other  side,  rather  than 
in  that  of  critics  who  have  learned  how  to  construct 
a  history  and  to  value  its  materials  rightly  (comp.  Keil, 
CommenT,  on  2  Kings  xxi).     Ewald,  a  critic  of  a  nobler 
stamp,  whose  fault  is  rather  that  of  fantastic  reconstruc- 
tion than  needless  scepticism  {Gesck,  far,  iii,  678),  ad- 
mits the  groundwork  of  truth.    Wotild  the  propher}'  of 
Isaiah,  it  may  be  asked,  have  been  reconied  and  pre- 
serx-ed  if  it  had  not  been  fulfilled?     Might  not  Man»- 
seh's  release  have  been,  as  Ewald  suggests,  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Esar-haddon?     Inikied.  all 
the  soberer  Gorman  critics  accept  it  as  truth,  and  place 
Manass(>h*s  captivity  under  Esar-haddon  (Berthcaiuad 
loc.).     Bertheau  suggests  that  some  support  to  the  •<> 
count  may  perhaps  be  found  in  2  Kings  xx,  17  sq.    Y^* 
other  discussions  of  the  alleged  impmbahilities  of  tbe 
Biblical  narrative,  see  Dahlcrs,  Df^de.  Chrome  hift.  p> 
139;  Gramberg,CArwi.  p.199,210;  Reiiffwntid.'n,^' 
Rosenmnller,  /l^«-/A.  I,  ii.  131 ;  Keil,  ApoioQ.  dn  Chro- 
nik,  p.  425;  Hiiveniick,  KmUit.  II,  i,  221 ;  Stud, «  Krit. 
1«(>0,  voUiii. 

(ft.)  The  circumstance  just  noticed  enables  ns  to  reonv 
nn  approximate  answer  to  the  other  question.  Tbe  du- 
ration of  Esar-haddon*s  Babylonian  reign  is  cakaUt^I 
as  being  in  RC.  680-667 ;  and  Manaaeeh*s  captiritr 
must  therefore  have  fallen  within  those  limits.  A  Je«' 
ish  tradition  {Sfdtr  Olam  Rahba,  c  24)  fixes  the  t«tfl- 
ty-second  year  of  his  reign  as  the  exact  date. 

4.  The  period  that  followe<l  is  dwelt  upon  bv  tb« 
writer  of  2  Chronicles  as  one  of  a  great  change  for  '** 
better.    The  discipline  of  exile  made  the  king  fc^  ^ 
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the  gods  whom  he  had  chosen  were  powerless  to  deliver, 
and  he  turned  in  his  heart  to  Jehovah,  the  Ctod  of  his 
fathers.  The  compassion  or  death  of  Esar-haddon  led 
to  his  release,  and  be  returned  after  some  uncertain  in- 
tcr\'al  of  time  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
liis  absence  from  that  city  had  ^ven  a  breathing  time 
to  the  oppressed  adherents  of  the  ancient  creed,  and 
fiossibly  had  brought  into  prominence,  as  the  provi:»ional 
nder  and  defender  of  the  city,  one  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  party.  If  the  pn»phecy  of  Isa.  xxii,  15  received, 
a:*  it  probably  did,  its  fuUilment  in  Shebna's  sharing  the 
captivity  of  his  master,  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in 
the  t>elief  that  we  may  refer  to  the  same  period  the  no- 
ble words  which  speak  of  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
an  taking  the  place  which  Shebna  should  leave  vacant, 
and  rising  up  to  be  *'a  father  unto  the  inhabitants  of 
.lerusalera  and  to  the  house  of  Judah,*'  having  *'  the  key 
of  the  house  of  David  on  his  shoulder.*^ 

The  return  of  Manassch  was  at  any  rate  followed  by 
a  new  fiolicy.  The  old  faith  of  Israel  was  no  longer 
|)ersecuted.  Foreign  idolatries  were  no  longer  thrust, 
in  all  their  foulness,  into  the  sanctuary  itself.  The  altar 
of  the  Lord  was  again  restored,  and  peace-offerings  and 
thank-offerings  sacrilicerl  to  Jehovah  (2  Chron.  xxxiii, 
15, 16).  But  beyond  this  the  reformation  did  not  go. 
The  ark  was  not  restored  to  its  place.  The  book  of  the 
law  of  Jehovah  remained  in  its  concealment.  Satisfied 
with  the  feeling  that  they  were  no  longer  worshipping 
the  gods  of  other  nations  by  name,  they  went  on  with  a 
mode  of  worship  essentially  idolatrous.  "The  people 
«lid  sacrifice  still  in  the  high  places,  but  to  Jehovah  their 
(mhI  only"  (^ibid.  ver.  17). 

5.  The  other  facts  known  of  Mana8seh*s  reign  connect 
themselves  with  the  state  of  the  world  round  him.  The 
Assyrian  monarchy  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  the 
king  of  Judah  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  still 
|)ossible  for  him  to  rule  as  the  head  of  a  strong  and  in- 
dependent kingdom.  If  he  had  to  cfmtent  himself  with 
a  smaller  territory',  he  might  yet  guard  its  capital  against 
attack  by  a  new  wall  defending  what  had  been  before 
its  weak  side  (comp.  Zeph.  i,  10),  "  to  the  entering  in  of 
the  fish-gate,"  and  completing  the  tower  of  Ophel,  which 
had  been  begun  with  a  like  purpose  l)y  Jotham  (2 
<'hron.  xxvii,  3).  Nor  were  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence limited  to  Jerusalenu  "  He  put  captains  of  war 
into  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.'*  There  was,  it  must 
l>e  remembered,  a  special  reason  for  this  attitude,  over 
and  above  that  afforded  bv  the  condition  of  Assvria. 
Egypt  had  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  the  Dodc^archy 
and  the  Ethiopian  intruders,  and  again  become  strong 
and  aggressive  under  Fsnmmitichus.  Pushing  his  arms 
northwanls,  he  attacked  the  Philistines,  and  the  twen- 
ty-nine yean*'  siege  of  Azotus  must  have  fallen  wholly 
or  in  part  within  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  So  far  his 
pn>gress  would  not  be  unacceptable.  It  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  see  the  old  hereditarv  enemies  of  Israel,  who  had 
lately  gn>wn  insolent  and  defiant,  meet  with  their  mas- 
ters. About  this  time,  accordingly,  we  find  the  thought 
of  an  Egyptian  alliance  again  beginning  to  gain  favor. 
The  prophets,  and  those  who  were  guided  by  them, 
dreaded  this  more  than  anything,  and  entere<l  their  pro- 
test against  iL  Not  the  less,  however,  from  thLn  time 
forth, did  it  continue  to  be  the  favorite  itlea  which  took 
fKissession  of  the  minds  of  the  lay-party  of  the  princes 
of  Judah.  The  ver}-  name  of  Manasseh's  son,  Amon, 
Iwrely  admitting  a  poHAible  Hebrew  explanation,  but 
identical  in  form  and  sound  with  that  of  the  great  sun- 
god  of  Egj'pt  (80  Ewnld,  (irsch,  iii,  665).  is  probably  an 
indication  of  the  gladness  with  which  the  alliance  of 
Psammitichus  was  welcomed.  As  one  of  its  cc>nse- 
(|uences,  it  probably  involved  the  supply  of  troops  from 
Judah  to  9er\*e  in  the  armies  of  the  Egyptian  king. 
Without  adopting  Ewald's  hypothesis  that  this  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Deut.  xxviii,  68,  it  is  yet  likely  enough  in 
itself,  and  Jer.  ii,  14-16  seems  to  allude  to  some  such 
Htate  of  things.  In  return  for  this,  Manasseh,  we  may 
believe,  received  the  help  of  the  chariots  and  horses  for 


which  Egypt  was  always  famous  (Isa.  xzxi,  1).  (Compk 
Aristeas,  Kpist,  ad  rhtlocr,  in  Ilavercamp's  Jotephw^  ii, 
104).  If  this  was  the  close  of  Manasseh's  reign,  we  can 
well  understand  how  to  the  writer  of  the  books  fif  Kings 
it  would  seem  hardly  better  than  the  beginning,  leaving 
the  root-evil  uncurcd,  preparing  the  way  for  worse  eviia 
than  itself.  We  can  understand  how  it  was  that  on  his 
death  he  was  buried  as  Ahaz  had  been,  not  with  the 
burial  of  a  king,  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  David, 
but  in  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  Kings  xxi,  26),  and  that, 
long  afterwards,  in  spite  of  his  repentance,  the  Jews 
held  his  name  in  abhorrence,  as  one  of  the  three  kings 
(the  other  two  are  Jeroboam  and  Ahab)  who  had  no 
part  in  eternal  life  {Semhedr,  xi,  1,  quoted  by  Patrick  on 
2  Chron.  xxxiii,  13). 

Indeed,  the  evil  was  irreparable.  The  habits  of  a 
sensuous  and  debased  worship  had  eaten  into  the  life  of 
the  people;  and  though  they  might  be  repressed  for  a 
time  by  force,  as  in  the  reformation  of  Josiab,  they  burnt 
out  again,  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  with  fresh 
violence,  and  rendered  even  the  zeal  of  the  best  of  the 
Jewish  kings  fruitful  chiefly  in  hypocrisy  and  imreality. 
The  intellectual  life  of  the  people  suffered  in  the  same 
degree.  The  persecution  cut  off  all  who,  trained  in  the 
schools  of  the  pntphets,  were  the  thinkers  and  teachers 
of  the  people.  The  reign  of  Manasseh  witnessed  the 
close  of  the  work  of  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk  at  its  begin- 
ning, and  the  youth  of  Jeremiah  and  Zcfihaniah  at  its 
conclusion,  but  no  prophetic  writingh  illumine  that  dreary 
half-centuiy  of  debasement.  The  mo^t  fearful  symptom 
of  all,  when  a  prophet's  voice  was  again  heard  during 
the  minority  of  Josiah,  was  the  atheism  which,  then  aa 
in  other  ages,  followed  on  the  confused  adoption  of  a 
confluent  polytheism  (Zeph.  i,  12).  It  is  surely  a  strained, 
almost  a  fantastic  hvpothcsis,  to  assign  (as  Ewald  does) 
to  such  a  period  two  such  noble  works  as  Deuteronomy 
and  the  book  of  Job.  Nor  was  this  dying  out  of  a  true 
faith  the  only  eviL  The  systematic  persecution  of  the 
worshi[)pers  of  Jehovah  accustomed  the  people  to  the 
horrors  of  a  religious  war ;  and  when  they  in  their  turn 
gained  the  ascendancy,  they  used  the  opportunity  with 
a  fiercer  sternness  than  had  been  known  before.  Je- 
hoshaphat  and  Ilezekiab  in  their  reforms  had  been  con- 
tent with  restoring  the  true  worship  and  destroying  the 
instruments  of  the  false.  In  that  of  Josiah,  the  destruc- 
tion extends  to  the  priests  of  the  high  places,  whom  he 
sacrifices  on  their  own  altars  (2  Kings  xxiii,  20). 

6.  But  little  is  added  bv  later  tradition  to  the  O.-T. 

• 

narrative  of  Manasseh's  reign.  The  prayer  that  bears 
biA  name  among  the  apocryphal  books  can  hardly,  in 
the  absence  of  any  Hebrew  original,  be  couhiderrd  as 
identical  with  that  referred  to  in  2  Chnm.  xxxiii,  and  is 
probably  rather  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  work  out  the 
hint  there  supplied  than  the  reproduction  of  an  older 
document.  There  are  reasons,  however,  for  believing 
that  there  existed  at  some  time  or  other  a  fuller  hiittor}*, 
more  or  loss  ]egendar}%  of  Manasseh  and  his  conversion, 
from  which  the  prayer  may  possibly  have  been  an  ^r- 
cerpty  preser\'ed  for  devotional  puqniifes  (it  apix^ars  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions)  when  the 
rest  was  njeeted  as  worthless.  Scattered  here  and  there, 
we  find  the  tii*jecta  membra  of  such  a  work.  Among  tlie 
offences  of  Manasseh,  the  most  prominent  is  that  he 
places  in  the  sanctuary  an  dya^ita  TiTpu-Kputnuvuv  of 
Zeus  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ^avattori^\  Georg.  Syncell us,  CAiv>- 
nofp-aph.  i,  404).  The  charge  on  which  he  condemns 
Isaiah  to  death  is  that  of  blasphemy,  the  wonls  *'  I  saw 
the  liord"  (lsa.vi,  1)  being  treated  as  a  presumpiuoiw 
boast  at  variance  with  Exod.  xxxiii,  20  (Nic.  dc  Lvra, 
from  a  Jewish  treatise:  Jt-batnoth,  quoted  by  Araama, 
in  Crif,  Sacri  on  2  Kings  xxi).  Isaiah  is  miraculously 
rescued.  A  cedar  opens  to  receive  him.  Then  comes 
the  order  that  the  i*edar  should  be  sawn  through  (ihid,). 
That  wliich  made  this  sin  the  greater  was  that  the 
king's  mother,  Hephzibah,  was  the  daui^hter  of  Isaiah. 
When  Manasseh  was  taken  captive  by  Merodach  and 
taken  to  Babylon  (Suidas),  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
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and  fed  daily  with  a  scanty  allowance  of  bran-bread  and 
water  mbccd  with  vinegar.  Then  came  hLi  couderana- 
ti(in.  He  was  encased  in  a  brazen  image  (the  descrip- 
tion suggests  a  puuisliment  like  that  of  the  bull  of  Pe- 
rillus),  but  he  re|>entcd  and  prayed,  and  the  image  clave 
atiunder,  and  he  escaped  (Suidas  and  Georg.  Syncellus). 
'*  And  the  Lord  he^rtl  the  voice  of  Manasses  and  pitied 
him,"  the  legend  continues,  ''and  there  came  around 
him  a  flame  of  fire,  and  all  the  irons  about  him  (rd  nipt 
iivTov  ffiSrjpa)  were  melted,  and  the  Lord  delivered  him 
out  of  his  affliction"  (Const.  Apost,  ii,  22;  compare  JuL 
Afric.  ap.  Kouth,  /?«-/.  *Viic.  ii,  2««).  Then  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem  and  lived  righteously  and  Justly. 

4.  An  Israelite  of  the  descendants  (or  residents)  of 
Pahath-moab,  who  repudiated  his  foreign  wife  after  the 
exile  (Ezra  x,  30).     B.C.  459. 

5.  Another  Israelite  of  Hashun  who  did  the  same 
(Ezra  X,  33).     RC.459. 

Manasseh  bkn-Josrptt  ben-Israri^  one. of  the 
most  distinguished  Jewish  theologians  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  horn  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  1()(^,  at  a  time 
when  the  Iberian  |)eninHula  was  a  place  of  torture  for 
all  non-Roman-Catholic  believers,  but  more  particularly 
the  Jews.  Joseph,  his  father,  a  rich  merchant,  feared 
the  power  of  the  inquisitors,  and,  like  many  religiou8ly 
persecuted,  turned  towards  hospitable  Holland  for  an 
asvlum  for  himself  and  his  familv.     The  household 

•  ft 

found  a  safe  home  in  Amsterdam,  and  when  vet  a  vouth 
ben-Joseph  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Isaac  Uzziel,  then  rabbi  at  the  Dutch  cnpitaL 
8o  rapid  was  his  progress  and  so  unbounded  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  in  M.inasseh  ben-Is- 
rael, as  he  is  commonly  called,  that  on  the  death  of  Uz- 
ziel, when  only  eighteen  years  old  (1622),  he  was  deem- 
ed a  worthy  successor  of  the  departed  rabbi.  In  1C26, 
in  need  of  means  to  meet  the  ex|>enses  of  his  father's 
family,  largely  dependent  upon  him  for  support^  he  es- 
tablished the  celebrated  "  Amsterdam  Hebrew  printing- 
t>ffice.'*  Two  years  later  he  printed  liis  own  maiden 
production,  and  in  1632  finally  came  before  the  public 
with  the  first  volume  of  his  great  and  justly  celebrated 
(.'miciliator,  or  Hamumy  of  the  Pentateuch  (see  below), 
in  which  upwanls  of  tAvo  hundred  and  ten  Hebrew  works, 
and  fifty-four  (ireek,  I^tin,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  au- 
thors, both  sacred  and  profane,  are  quoted.  His  fame 
was  now  established  in  all  Europe,  and  his  authority  ac- 
wpte<l  not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  even  Christian  scholars 
acknowledged  his  scholarship,  and  wrote  to  him  from  far 
and  wide,  requesting  explanations  of  difficulties  which 
they  encountered  in  the  Hebrew  .Scri|)tures  and  Jewish 
history.  The  celebrated  Vossius,  Dionyoius,  Hugo  Gro- 
tius,  Huet,  EpiscofMis,  Sobierre,  Frankenberg.  Thomas 
Fuller,  Nathaniel  Homesius,  etc.,  were  among  his  corre- 
spondents. He  solicited  their  influence  in  behalf  of  his 
Buffering  brethren,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  petition 
the  liong  Parliament  (1650)  to  readmit  the  Jews  into 
England,  whence  th*»y  had  been  expelled  ever  since 
1290.  Shortly  after,  he  dedicated  The  Hope  oflnrael  to 
the  English  Parliament,  which  was  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged in  a  letter  written  by  lord  Middlesex,  addressed 
To  my  dear  brother  M.  B,  /.,  the  I/ebretp  philosopher. 
Encouraged  thereby,  Manasseh  came  over  to  England  in 
1(>65;  presentijd  ''A  Humble  Address"  in  behalf  of  his 
coreligionists  to  Cromwell;  published  in  London,  1656, 
bis  Vintlicatum  oJ'Jeirn,  in  answer  to  those  Christians 
who  opposeil  the  readmission  of  Jews  into  that  country; 
and  though  (^romwell,  with  all  his  power,  could  not  car- 
ry through  the  measure  jiermitting  Jews  to  settle  m 
England  (sec  .Ikws),  he  grante<l  to  Manasseh  ben-Is- 
rael a  pension  of  £100  per  annum,  payable  qtuirterly,  and 
n>mmencing  Feb.  20, 1056  (comp.  C-arlyle,  ii,  1(53).  Ma- 
nasseh, however, did  not  long  enjoy  this  generous  gift,  for 
he  died  in  Middleburg  in  1()57,  on  his  way  back  to  Am- 
sterdam, (iriitz  (Oejirh.  fi.Jufien,  x,  13,84-86)  rather 
belittles  Manasseh's  literary  ability.  He  regards  him  as 
^a  man  of  much  information,  but  of  little  thought,"  and 
yet  his  acipiaintance  with  Manasseh  is  founded  mainly  on 


Kayferiing'a  biography.  An  encydopndical  knowledge 
was  displayed  by  Manasseh  in  his  writings;  this  shoukl 
certainly  not  stand  against  him.  His  most  important 
works  are  (1.)  n31  *^3B,  in  Hebrew,  being  an  index  to 
all  the  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  Afid- 
ra$h  Riibboth  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Five  Megil- 
loth  (Amsterdam,  1628) ;  (2.)  Conciiiator,  sive  de  con- 
venientia  locurum  S.  Scriptungf  qua  jmgnare  mUr  m  ri- 
dentitry  etc.  (in  Spanish,  Amst.  1632-1651,  4  vols.;  voL i 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Vossius,  Amst.  1633,  and 
the  whole  into  English  by  lindo,  London,  1842) ;  (3.) 
De  Creatione  Problemata  (in  Spanish,  Arosterd.  1635) : 
(4.)  De  Returrectione  Mortuorum^  Libri  tres  (in  Span- 
ish, Amsterd.  1636) ;  (5.)  O'^'^nH  "n-iX,  De  Ttrmim 
Vit€B  (in  Latin,  Amsterd.  1639 ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Thomas  Pococke,  Lond.  1699) ;  (6.)  C^-in  rxC3, 
four  books  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (written  in 
Hebrew,  Amst.  1651  -,  new  ed.  Leipa.  1862.  These  are 
valuable  contributions  to  Biblical  literature,  inasmuch 
as  Maiuisseh  gives  in  them  all  the  passages  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  which,  according  to  the  explanations 
of  the  ancient  rabbins,  teach  the  immortality  of  the  suul 
and  the  resurrection);  (7.)  mp"^  yi'^Piedi-a  Ghriota 
o  de  la  Estdtua  de  Nebuchadneiar  (Amst.  1655),  an  ex- 
position of  Daniel's  dream,  written  in  Spanish,  which 
the  immortal  Rembrandt  did  not  think  it  below  his  dig- 
nity to  adorn  with  four  engravings.  He  also  carried 
thn)ugh  his  own  press  several  beautiful  and  correctly- 
printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  wrote  a  He- 
brew grammar,  entitled  nillD  HCIS,  GrammiUica  He 
breoj  dividida  en  quaiuor  IStro*^  which  has  not  as  yet 
l)ecn  published ;  and  left  us  over  four  hundred  well-writ- 
ten sermons  in  Portuguese.  See  FUrst,  BibUoth.  Jud.  ii, 
354-358 ;  Steinschneider,  Cataloffus  Libr.  Uebr.  in  BihU- 
othera  BodleianUj  coL  1645-1652 ;  and  especially  the  val- 
uable biographies  by  K&yieTling^  Jakrbuch  Jur  dk  Of 
schichte.  der  Juden  (Leipz.  1861),  ii,85  sq.;  and  by  Ctr- 
moly,  in  the  Rerue  OrientaU  (Bruxelles,  1842),  p.  299- 
348 ;  C  D.  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  iii,  s.  v. ;  Iloefer,  Sow. 
Biog.  GeneraUj  xxxiii,  145  sq. 

Manas^^ses  {Maparrtrrjc),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
name  ManoMeh^  and,  as  such,  applied  not  oidy  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.,  but  to  another  in  the  Apocr^^pba. 

1.  The  son  of  Joseph  by  that  name  (Rev.  vii,  6 ). 

2.  The  king  of  Judah'(^Iatt.  i,  10;  and  so  in  *"  the 
Prayer"  thus  entitled). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hashum  (1  Esdr.  ix,  33;  comp. 
Ezra  X.  33). 

4.  A  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Bethulia,  and  husband  of 
Judith,  according  to  the  legend.  He  was  smitten  with 
a  sunstroke  while  superintending  the  laborers  in  his 
fields,  leaving  Judith  a  widow  with  great  possessions 
( Jud.  viii,  2, 7 :  x. 3 ;  xvi,  22-24),  and  was  buried  between 
Dot  ban  and  Baal-hamon.     See  Judith. 

MANASSES,  The  PRAYER  op,  one  of  the  shorter 
apocryphal  pieces  appended  to  the  O.  T.     (In  the  fal- 
lowing account  we  mairdy  follow  the  articles  on  the 
subject  in  Kitto  and  Smith's  Duiionaries,)     Though 
wanting  in  the  early  printed  editions  of  the  Sept.,  it 
must  have  been  included  in  the  aiunent  MSS.  of  the 
Sept.,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  exists  an 
Ante-Ilioronvmian  Latin  version  of  it..     It  is  found  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  the  Greek  text  was  first 
published  in  Robert  Stephens*  edition  of  the  BiUki  La- 
tiiia  ( Paris.  1540),  and  in  the  edition  of  the  same  printed 
in  1546.     It  was  also  printed  in  the  Apwtfolicnl  CoHiti- 
ttttiofiK  in  1563;  it  was  then  published  by  Daudentadt 
in  1628:  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  I>«doo 
Ptdyglot,  M'ith  the  vari<>us  readings  of  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus, in  the  Apotttolical  Fathers  of  Cotelerins  vt 
1672-,  in  the  Libn  apocr,  V.  T.  (Francof.  ad  M.  169*. 
Halle,  1749) ;  in  the  editions  of  the  Apoci^'pha  by  Bei- 
neccius  (1730).  Michaelis  (1741);  and  after  the  text  of 
the  (^od.  Alexandrinus  in  the  etlitions  of  the  Septbf 
Grabe  and  Brcitingcr. 
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I.  Title  and  Pontion, — ^This  apocryphal  production  is  known  to  Victor  Tunonenaifl  in  the  aizth  (Ambronns,  ir, 
called  the  prayer  of  ManaMes  {trpooivxi)  Maraatrif),  989,  ed.  Migne). 

or  hymn  of  prayer  ( irpo<rtvx^  rgt;  ^it'i/cX  becauae  it  pur-  III.  Canomcity, — ^Thia  prayer  was  considered  by  many 
port8  to  be  the  supplications  which  this  monarch  offered  of  the  ancients  as  genuine,  and  used  as  such  for  ecclcsias- 
to  God  when  captive  in  Babylon,  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  tical  purposes.  It  is  quoted  as  such  by  the  author  of  the 
xxxiii,  12, 18.  It«  position  varies  in  the  MSS.,  printed  Sermons  on  the  Phaiisee  and  Publican ;  in  the  sixth  vol- 
editions  of  the  text,  and  in  the  versions.  It  is  more  ume  of  Chr}'so8tom'8  works;  by  Anthony  the  monk  (ii, 
generally  appended  to  the  Psalter  with  the  collection  of  94) ;  Theodore  Studita  (Serm,  Catachet.  93) ;  Thoopha- 
hymus  and  prayere,  as  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  nes  Ceramicus  (Ilomil,  ii  and  Ivi) ;  by  Froculfus,  George 
Zurich  MS.  of  the  Psalms  mentioned  by  Fritzsche,  and  Syncellus,  and  George  the  sinner,  in  their  Chronidts ;  by 
in  the  Ethiopic  Psalter,  published  by  Ludolf  (Frankfort*  Suidas  (Jjex.  s.  v.  Mavaatriji:) ;  and  by  Ana»tasius  Sina- 
on-t he-Main,  1701);  in  the  three  Latin  MSS.  usc<l  by  ita  (in  Psalm  vi);  and  is  still  placed  by  the  modem 
Sabaticr  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  2  Chron.  (Sabat.  Bibl,  Greeks  in  their  Psalter  along  with  the  other  hymns 
lAit.  iii,  1038) ;  in  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  formed  (Leo  Allatius,  De  lib.  Kcclesiast  Gracorum^  p.  62).  But 
after  the  Trident.  Canon  of  the  Bible  it  is  usually  put  at  the  fact  of  ita  non-occurrence  in  the  Heb.  text,  and  its 
the  end  of  the  N.  T.,  8U(.*ceeded  by  the  third  and  fourth  uniform  rejection  by  the  Jewish  Church,  clearly  stamp 
books  of  Esdras.  Luther  placed  it  as  the  last  of  the  it  as  apocryphal.  It  was  never  re(X)gnificd  in  the  Ki>- 
AiK>cr}7)ha,  at  the  end  of  the  O.T.,  while  Matthew's  Bi-  man  Church  as  canonical,  and  has,  therefore,  been  omit- 
ble,  which  first  inserted  it  among  the  Apocrypha,  and  ted  in  the  ancient  editions  of  the  Sept.  For  this  reason 
wliich  is  followed  by  the  Bishop's  Bible  and  the  A.  V.,  it  is  also  omitted  from  the  Zurich  Version,  and  Cover- 
puts  it  before  the  Maccabees.  dale's  Bible,  which  follows  it,  as  well  as  from  the  Geneva 

II.  Contents,  A  uthor,  Date,  Original  /.anpuaffe,  etc. — It  Version ;  but  is  retained  among  the  Apocrypha  in  Lu- 
opens  with  an  appeal  to  the  Crod  of  the  faithful  patri-  ther's  translation,  Matthew's  Bible,  and  in  the  Bishop's 
archs  and  their  righteous  seed,  describes  his  greatness  as  Bible,  and  thence  passed  over  into  the  A.  V. 

Creator  vf  all  things,  before  whose  power  every  one        IV.  Versiotts  and  Exeffetical  Helps. — Greek  and  I^tin 

trembles,  and  whose  wrath  no  sinner  can  endure,  and  metrical  versions  of  this  prayer  have  been  reprinted  by 

sfK'aks  of  his  proffered  pardon  to  the  penitent  (ver.  Fabricius,  in  his  edition  of  M^  frooilrji  of  Sirach,  Wisdom, 

1-8).     Tliereupon  the  repentant  king  confesses  his  sins,  Judith,  and  Tobit  (Ix>ipz.  1691).     A  Hebrew  version  of 

bumbles  himself  on  account  of  them,  prays  fur  pardon,  it  is  mentioned  by  W(»lf,  Bibliotheca  Ilebrtea,  \,  11% ;  a 

and  promises  to  lead  a  life  of  gratitude  and  praise  (ver.  very  beautiful  Hebrew  version,  with  valuable  notes,  is 

9-15).  printed  in  the  Ihbrtw  Annual,  entitled  Bikure  Ha-Itim 

Many  writers  have  seen  nothing  in  this  prayer  to  (Vienna,  1824),  \\  12  sq.;  im|K>rtant  literary  notices  are 

militate  against  its  being  the  penitential  dirge  of  the  given  by  Y&hr\c\\\%,Codfx  Pseudepigraphus  V,  T.  i,  1100 

penitent  Manasseh;  on  the  contrary',  they  think  that  s<]. ;  hibliotheca  Graca  (ed.Harle8),  iii,732  sq.;  MtUler, 

the  simplicity  and  appropriateness  of  its  style,  the  ear-  Erkldrvngdes  Gthet  Afanasse  (Salzwedel,  1733) ;  and  es- 

nest  and  touching  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed,  go  pecially  Fritzsche,  Kurzgefasstes  exet^tisches  Ilandhuch 

far  to  show  that  if  it  is  not  literally  "  his  prayer  unto  his  z.  d.  Ajtokryphen  d,A.  T,  i,  157  sq.  (Leips.  1851).     Sec 

(fod"  rendered  into  Greek,  that  prayer  formed  the  basis  of  Apockvpiia. 

the(;reek.    It  is, indeed, certain  that  the  prayer  was  still       Manas'site  C^^3«,  Menassi',  patronvmic  from 

extant  when  the  Chronicles  were  a.mpiled  that  the  ^anarseh,  used  colle'ct ivelv ;  Sept.  Maroicr^,  Auth. 

chronicler*«,r,t  *in   heb«.koftheKmg8ofIsr^^^  (2  ^^^  " Manassites,"  "of  Minasseh").  a  descendant  of 

rhmn.  xxxm,  18),  imd  that  later  wnter^M  well  as  t™^  Manasseh,  or  a  member  of  that  tribe  (I)eut.  iv,  43; 

dit ion,  constantly  refer  to  it  (compare  Aa«;i«/rin^  I  b ;  ^^     ^    g  Kings  x,  33 ;  1  Chron.  xxvi,  32). 
MfA,  n.;  Jerusalem  Sanhtdnnxx II',  AfuirashRabboth  on  o      »      »  »     y 

Lev.,  Parsha  xxx.  p.  150 :  on  DeuL,  Pawha  ii,  or  ch.  iv,       Manby,  Pkter,  an  Irish  the«)logian,  was  educated 

25,  p.  21C,  e(U  Sukbarh ;  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  2  Chron.  ««  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Mi- 

xxxiii,ll,etc.;  Const.  Apost.\i,2^l).    We  mav more rea*  chael  Boyle,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  at 

souablv  conclude,  however,  that  it  is  but  the  embodi-  ^^^&^  dean  of  Perry.    In  the  rcign  of  James  II  he  cm- 

ment  of  these  traditions.     See  Manasseh,  3.  traced  the  popish  religion,  in  vindication  of  which  he 

The  (;reek  text  is  undoubtedly  original,  and  not  a  ^'"»<«  several  books ;  then  removed  to  France,  thence  t(. 

mere  transUtion  frf»m  the  Hebrew,  for  even  within  the  Kngland,  and  died  at  London  in  1097.    Manby  publishwl 

small  space  of  fifteen  verses  some  peculiarities  are  found  8<?veral  controversial  tracts  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Cath- 

(iwrrerroc,  kXivttv  yow  KapSiag,  Trnpopyi^fw  rov  ^f-  «l>c  religion.— Hook, IlccUs. Liog.  vii,  214,  s.  v. 
pov,  ri^iff^at  piravoiav  rii't).     The  writer  was  well        Manchet  is  a  name  given  in  the  16th  century  to 

acquainted  with  the  Sept,  (jd  Kanarara  ttjq  yiig,  ro  the  irq/>rusedin  theraass.— Walcott,iS'ac.i4rrA(ro/.B.v. 
nXfj^og  rfji:  xpncrornrk  a^ov,  yraaa  r,  ovvapiQ  tu»v  ov-        Manchuria.     See  Mantciiuria. 
poi'tor),  but  beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  determme 
the  date  at  which  he  lived, 
archs  (ver.  8,  ftKaioi ;  V( 
101')  apftears  to  fix  the 

clciir  teaching  on  repentance  points  „. .  o  i      i    . 

not  long  before  the  Christian  era.  There  is  no  indica'-  »"  I^'*^"  Omnty,  N.  J.,  at  Schraalenbergh  and  Para- 
tion  of  the  place  at  which  the  praver  was  written.  All  "»"«  (1730-32),  and  at  Kingston,  N.  1 .  (1.82-56  or  '59). 
that  we  know  is  that  reference  is  made  to  it  in  a  frag-  "<^  possessed  much  ability  and  leammg,  but  it  was  al- 
ment  of  Julius  Africanus  (circa  A.D.  221),  that  it  is  given  ^^^^^  «*>«f  '*  (-onsciences  sluml)ercd'  under  his  orthoilox 
at  length  in  the  Apostolical  Const  itutums  (ii,22),a  work  preachmg.  Hu»  fnends,  however,  claim  that  his  manu- 
al tributed  to  Clemens  Komanus,  but  generally  believed  "<^l>t  sermons  show  him  to  have  been  "a  faithful, 
to  be  of  the  3d  or  4th  centur%',  and  that  the  whole  com-  Jearned,  industnous,  and  zealous  preacher  of  the  Gosfx^l, 
plexion  of  it  shows  it  to  be*  an  ante-Christian  pnKluc-  o"*"  ^'^^  <^><1  "V^  '^*''  *^  *^**^^*r  ^^^  "^'^^l^  counsel  of 
tion,  compiletl  most  probably  in  the  first  centurv  B.C.  \  ^'"^^  *•?**  **^*^  »^^:«'''  *^"  ^^^  °*^"  ^'*"<*t  hw  opposition 
The  Latin  translation  which  occurs  in  Vulgate  MSS.  is  \  *«  «"  »"»te™te  mmistrj-  and  to  heresy,  hw  independence 


time.    It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  used  by  ]  '/'^^  Reformed  Church,  p.  150.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 
any  Latin  writer  of  the  fir-t  fuur  centuries,  and  was  not  |      Mandaeana.     See  Mem>.£.\N8. 
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Mandftta  de  Proridendo.    See  Expectaiitia. 

Mandeville,  Bernard  de,  a  sceptical  writer  in 
the  English  tongue,  was  bom  of  French  extraction  about 
1670  at  Dort,  Holland,  and  went  to  England  near  the 
opening  of  the  18th  century.  He  practiced  medicine 
in  London,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  suc- 
cess as  a  physician,  and  depended  mainly  on  his  literary 
activity  for  the  means  of  support.  He  died  in  1733.  In 
the  article  Deism  (q.  v.)  the  name  of  Mandeville  has 
not  been  inserted  ^  because  his  speculations"  (see  works 
below),  as  Farrar  says  {Crit.  Uist,  of  fYee  Thought^  p. 
185,  note  65), "  did  not  bear  directly  on  religion."  Upon 
morality,  however,  Mandeville  exerted  so  great  an  in- 
fluence that  we  cannot  pass  him  unnoticed.  His  attacks 
(»n  Christian  morals  already  reveal  him  to  have  been  a 
champion  of  Deism.  The  doctrines  laid  down  in  several 
of  his  works  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  further  elu- 
cidation of  the  assertion  of  Dayle  (in  Penates  dictrses)^ 
that  Atheism  does  not  necessarily  make  man  vicious, 
nor  a  state  unhappy,  because  dogmas  have  no  influence 
on  the  acts  of  mciu  Superficial  obser\'ation  of  society 
lc<l  Mandeville  to  the  belief  that  many  institutions  of 
public  weal  derive  their  strength  and  support  from  pre- 
vailing immorality.  This  view  he  developed  in  a  poem 
entitled  The  GrunAUng  Hivey  or  Knaves  turned  Honest 
(1714),  to  which  he  afterwanls  added  long  explanatory 
notes,  and  then  published  the  whole  under  the  new  title 
of  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  However  erroneous  may  be 
its  views  of  morals  and  of  soci<*ty,  it  bears  all  the  marks 
of  an  honest  and  sincere  inquiry  on  an  important  sub- 
ject. It  exposed  Mandeville,  however,  to  much  oblo- 
quy, and,  besides  meeting  with  many  answers  and  at- 
tacks, was  denounced  as  injurious  to  morality.  It  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  hostility  against  this  work,  and 
against  Mandeville  generally,  is  to  be  traced  to  another 
publication,  recommending  the  public  licensing  of  stews, 
the  matter  and  manner  of  which  are  certainly  excep- 
tionable^ though  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  stated  that 
Mandeville  earnestly  and  with  seeming  sincerity  recom- 
mends his  plan  as  a  means  of  diminishing  immorality, 
and  that  he  endeavored,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  by 
affixing  a  high  price  and  in  other  ways,  to  prevent  the 
work  from  having  a  general  circulation.  Mandeville 
subsequently  published  a  second  part  of  The  Fable  of  the 
BeeSf  and  several  other  works,  among  which  are  two 
entitled  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion,  the  Churchy  and  Aa- 
tiinuil  Ilappinesfj  and  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Honor  and  the  U*efulnee$  of  Christianity  in  War,  **  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public  BeneJifSf  may 
be  viewed  in  two  ways,  as  a  satire  on  men  and  as  a  the- 
ory of  society  and  national  prosperity.  So  far  as  it  is  a 
satire,  it  is  sufficiently  just  and  pleasant;  but  viewed  in 
its  mure  ambitious  character  of  a  theorv  of  societv,  it  is 
altogether  worthless.  It  is  Mandcville's  object  to  show 
that  national  greatness  depends  on  the  prevalence  of 
fraud  and  luxury;  and  for  this  purpose  he  supposes  a 
*  vast  hive  of  bees,*  possessing  in  all  respects  institutions 
similar  to  those  of  men ;  he  details  the  various  frauds, 
similar  to  those  among  men,  practiced  by  bees  one  upon 
another  in  various  professions ;  he  shows  how  the  wealth 
accumulated  by  means  of  these  frauds  is  turned,  thntugh 
luxurious  habits,  to  the  good  of  others,  who  again  prac- 
tice their  frauds  upon  the  wealthy;  and,  having  already 
assumed  that  wealth  cannot  be  gotten  without  fraud 
and  cannot  exist  without  luxury,  ho  assumes  further 
that  wealth  is  the  only  cause  and  criterion  of  national 
greatness.  His  hive  of  bees  having  thus  become  wealthy 
and  great,  he  afterwards  supposes  a  mutual  jealousy  of 
frauds  to  arise,  and  fraud  to  be  by  common  consent  dis- 
mbised;  and  he  again  assumes  that  wealth  and  luxury 
immediately  disappear,  and  that  the  greatness  of  the 
S4iciety  is  gone.  It  is  needless  to  |X)int  out  inconsisten- 
cies and  ern>rs,  such,  fiir  instance,  as  the  absence  of  all 
distinction  between  luxury  and  vice,  when  the  whole 
thpor>'  rests  upon  obviously  false  assumptions;  and  the 
long  dissertations  appended  to  the  fable,  however  amus- 
ing and  full  of  valuable  remarks,  contain  no  attempta  to 


establish  by  proof  the  fimdamental  pointa  of  the  theory. 
In  an  *  Inciuiry  into  the  Origin  of  Mcmd  Distinctions,' 
contained  in  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Mamleville  contends 
that  \'irtue  and  vice,  and  the  feelings  of  moral  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation,  have  been  created  in  men  by 
their  several  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing society  and  preserving  their  own  power.  Incredi- 
ble as  it  seems  that  such  a  proposition  as  this  should  be 
seriously  put  forth,  it  is  yet  more  so  that  it  should  come 
from  one  whose  professed  object  was,  however  strange 
the  way  in  which  he  set  about  it,  to  promote  good  mor- 
als; for  there  is  nothing  in  3Iandeville*8  writings  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  he  sought  to  encourage  vice** 
{English  Cyclop,  a.  v.).  This  book  was  translated  into 
French,  as  well  as  the  other  writings  of  Mande^'ille,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  corruptioa  of 
French  society,  and  helped  forward  the  sad  da\-s  of  the 
Revolution.  Schlosser  (^Hist,  of  the  IHtk  and  \itk  Cent,) 
is  quite  severe  on  Mandeville.  He  says  that  **  Mandeville 
was  a  man  wholly  destitute  of  morality,  and  without 
any  insight  into  the  nature  of  man  or  the  connection 
between  bodily  and  mental  soundness  and  well-being." 
See  Life  by  Dr.  Birch ;  Blackwood's  Afagazine,  ii,  368, 
442 ;  xxvii,  712 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  ,4  «• 
thors,  8.  V. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengeschichte  «.  d,  Ref,  vi,  204 
sq.;  IIenke,6>4cA.d!.cArw/^iiCtrcAe,vi,85sq.    (J.  H.W.) 

Mandeville,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  at  Rinderhook,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  ItM; 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1826,  and  at  New  Brun»- 
wick  Theological  Seminary  in  1829,  and  was  licensed  bjr 
the  Clwtsis  of  Albany  in  1829.  Hia  ministry*  was  chiedj 
spent  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  State  of  New  Yurfc, 
viz.,  at  Shawangunk,  1829^1 ;  Geneva,  1831-^:  Utica, 
18;14^1.  From  1841  to  1849  he  was  profesHor  of  moral 
philosophy  and  belles-lettres  in  Hamilton  College,  N.Y. 
While  in  this  [losition  he  published  several  valuable 
text-books  on  eloi*ution  and  English  literature,  which 
evince  his  thorough  scholarship  and  **  aptness  to  teach.'* 
From  Hamilton  College  he  was  called  to  the  Govern- 
ment Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Mobile,  ALl,  where 
he  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1858.  Dr.  Mandeville  was  t 
man  of  large  frame,  imposing  presence,  and  cultivated 
manners.  He  was  a  brilliant  pulpit  orator,  a  powerful 
reasoner,  a  successful  preacher  and  profeimor,  and  a 
faithful  pastor.  He  gloried  in  the  croas  of  (Christ,  and 
devoted  all  of  his  fine  powers  to  his  work.  His  pub- 
lished address  on  the  Reflex  Influence  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sionsy  which  was  deli\'ered  before  the  Society  of  Inqairr 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  L 
in  1847,  i»  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning  and  eloqararr, 
and  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  authorV  genius,  piety, 
and  zcaL  —  Personal  Recollections ;  Corwin*s  ManMoly  & 
V.     (W.J.  R.T.) 

Mandingo  is  the  name  of  an  African  people,  the 
nation  of  the  Wangarawa — according  to  Barth,  com- 
prising some  6,000,000  or  more.    Strictly  speaking,  bow- 
ever,  Mandingoes  should  be  termed  only  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  most  south-westeriy  territories  beloopof; 
to  the  great  W^est  African  nee  of  the  Wangarawa  (aini;. 
Wangnra)^  and  inhabiting  a  district  extending  in  lat. 
from  8  to  12^  N.,  and  between  the  west  coasts  and  <h^ 
head  waters  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger.     Their  ori^nal 
seat  is  said  to  be  Manding,  a  small  mountain  onuntrr 
on  the  eastern  soun^es  of  the  Senegal,  whence,  partly 
by  conquest  and  partly  by  emigration,  they  have  f^nsA 
themselves  over  a  most  extensive  tract  of  country,  and 
now  consist  of  a  variety  of  tribes.     They  are  black  in 
color,  tall  and  well  shaped,  with  n^lar  featuiMi  and 
are,  generally  speaking,  a  fine  race,  capable  of  a  hii;ii 
degree  of  civilization  and  organization,  great  tnireUcr!t> 
foiKl  of  trading,  and  remarkable  for  their  indtntry  toA 
energy.     The  language  of  the  Mandingo  pre\'aiU  fn"" 
the  iSenegal  coast  up  to  Sago  on  the  Niger.    A  (Crin- 
mar  of  the  language  was  compiled  by  R.  MaxweQ  ^^ 
brnir  (Lond.  1837). 

Religious  Belirf  etc— Of  the  neighboring  lai^ 
the  ^landingoes  were  the  first  who  embraced  Iiliai''^ 
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The  greater  portion  of  them  are  now  Moslems,  and  are 
zealous  propagators  of  their  religion.  Those  of  the 
Mandingoes  adhering  to  their  primitive  religion  have 
a  very  peculiar  idea  of  marriage.  With  them  it  is 
merely  a  form  of  regulated  slavery,  and  there  is  no 
marriage  ceremony  observed  to  evince  union  (Caille, 
TrareUj  i,  SoO).  Most  generally  the  female  partner  is 
carried  from  her  home  by  force  (Gray,  Tractls  in  W. 
A/rifTd^  p.  56).  They  have  alw),  according  to  Park 
(rrar<'/*,i,*267),avery  peculiar  idea  of  the  Deity,  whom 
they  regard  as  "so  remote,  and  of  so  exalted  a  nature, 
that  it  is  idle  to  imagine  the  feeble  supplications  of 
wretched  mortals  can  reverse  the  decrees  and  change 
the  purposes  of  unerring  wisdom."  Neither  do  they 
have  any  confidence  in  any  belief  in  the  hereafter,  of 
which  they  assert  that  **  no  man  knows  anything  about 
it." 

Mandra  {skeep/old),  a  name  given  to  a  monastery 
in  the  Greek  Church.    See  Akciiimandrite. 

Mandrake  (only  in  the  plur.  D'^ijCl^^,  dudatm% 
from  T!)l,  to  be  hoi,  from  their  amatory  properties; 
whence  the  sing.  '^^'Il,  a  pot  or  boiling  vessel,  hence  a 
bn*ket^  Jer.  xxiv,  1)  occurs  in  (Jen.  xxx,  14-16:  "Reu- 
beu  went  out  in  the  davs  of  wheat  harvest,  and  found 
rtMrtfJrukes  in  the  tield,  and  brought  them  home  to  his 
mother  Leah.  Then  Rachel  said  to  Leah,  Give  me  of 
tbv  Min'd  mandrakes ;"  *'And  Jacob  came  out  of  the  Held 
in  the  evening,  and  Leah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
saiil,  Thou  must  come  in  unto  me,  for  surely  I  have 
hired  thee  with  my  son^s  mandrahts;  and  he  lay  with 
her  that  night."  The  oidy  other  passage  is  Cant,  vii, 
18 :  **  The  mandrakes  give  a  smelU  and  at  our  gates  arc 
all  manner  of  pleasant  plants."  From  the  above  pas- 
sages it  is  evident  that  the  dudaim  were  collected  in  the 
fields,  that  they  were  tit  for  gathering  in  the  wheat  har- 
vei«t  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  first  occurrence  took 
plai*e ;  that  they  were  found  in  Palestine ;  that  they  or 
the  plants  which  yielded  them  diffused  a  peculiar  and 
agreeable  odor;  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  aphrodiitiac  powers,  or  of  assisting  in  producing 
conception.     It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  connection 

between  this  plant  and  the  love-charms  (0*^*1^^)  which 
seem  to  have  been  worn  by  Oriental  brides  (Cant,  i,  2, 
4:  iv,  10;  vii,  12;  comp.  i,  12),  like  smelling-bottles  (Isa. 
iii,  20,  "  tablets"; ;  perhaps  these  contained  an  odorifer- 
oiut  mandrake  philter.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that 
there  is  little  to  guide  us  in  determining  what  plant  is 
allude<l  to  at  such  early  pcritKls,  especially  as  no  similar 
name  has  been  recognised  in  any  of  the  cognate  lan- 
guages. Hence  interpreters  have  wasted  much  time 
and  pains  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  is  intended 
bv  the  Hebrew  word  dudaim.     Some  translate  it  bv 

*  • 

••  violet,"  others  "  lilies,"  "jasmins,"  "  tnifflcs  or  mush- 
rooms ;"  and  some  think  that  the  word  means  "  flowers," 
or  "tine  flowers."  Bochart,  Calmet,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  suppose  the  citron  intended;  Celsius  (f/ierobot, 
i,  20;  but  see,  on  the  contrary,  Oedmann,  p.  99)  is  per- 
suaded that  it  Lb  the  fruit  of  the  lote-tree :  Hiller  that 
cherries  are  spoken  of;  and  Ludolf  {Hist,  Alth,  i,  9,  etc.) 
maintains  that  it  is  the  fruit  which  the  Syrians  call 
mauz  (that  Is  the  plantain),  resembling  in  figure  and 
taste  the  Indian  fig ;  but  the  generality  of  interpreters 
and  commentators  understand  mandrakes  (not  the  mel- 
on so  called,  "  melo  dudaim,"  but  the  mandrtifjora)  by 
dudaim.  The  ground  upon  which  the  mandragora  has 
bpen  preferred  is  that  the  most  ancient  (treek  trans- 
lator interprets  the  Hebrew  name  in  On.  xxx,  14  by 
mandrake  apples  (jifjXa  fiavcpayopwr') ;  and  in  the 
Song  of  .Solomon  by  mandrakes,  oi  fiarvpayopat.  Sa- 
adias.  Onkelos,  and  the  Syriac  Verbion  agree  with  the 
Greek  translators.  The  first  of  these  puts  lajfach;  the 
two  latter  yabruchin,  which  names  denote  the  same 
l»lant  (Kosenmt\Uer,  Bib,  Hot,  p.  130,  and  note ;  Castelli, 
Lexicon  J  p.  1 591 ).  The  earliest  notice  of  fiavSpayopag  is 
bv  Hippocrates,  and  the  next  by  Thcophrastus  (Hist, 
PUtnt,  vi,  2).     Both  of  these,  C.  Sprcngel  (Hist.  Rei, 


Herb,  i,  88.  82)  supposes,  intend  Atropa  mandraffora. 
Dioscorides  (iv,  76)  notices  three  kinds :  (1.)  the  female, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Afandragora  autunmalis  of 
Berloton;  (2.)  the  male,  Mandragora  vemalis  of  the 
same  botanist  (these  two  are,  however,  usually  account- 
ed varieties  of  Atropa  mandragora)  \  (3.)  a  kind  called 
morion.  It  has  been  inferred  that  this  mav  be  the  same 
as  the  mandragora  of  Thcophrastus,  which,  by  some 
authors,  has  been  su[>po8ed  to  be  Atropa  belladonna. 
To  all  of  these  Dioscorides  ascribes  narcotic  pn>perties, 
and  says  of  the  first  that  it  is  also  called  Circtea,  because 
it  appears  to  be  a  root  which  promotes  venery.  Py- 
thagoras named  the  mandragora  anthropomorphon^  and 
Thcophrastus,  among  other  qualities,  mentions  its  sopo- 
rific powers,  and  also  its  tendency  to  excite  to  love.  Its 
fruit  was  called  love-apple,  and  Venus  herself  Man- 
dragoritea.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the 
above  all  refer  to  the  same  plant  or  plants.  (See  Lu- 
cian,  Tinu  p.  2 ;  Pliny,  xxv,  94 ;  Apuhei,  A  sin,  x,  233, 
Bip.;  SchoL  at  Plat.  JRep,  vi,  411,  tom.  v.  Lips.;  Philo, 
Opp,  ii,  478.)  Persian  authors  on  materia  medica  give 
madragoras  as  a  synonyme  for  yrbruk,  or  yabruz^  which 
is  said  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant  of  which  the  fruit  is 
called  lufach.  This,  there  is  little  doubt,  must  be  the 
above  Atropa  mandragora^  as  the  Arabs  usually  refer 
only  to  the  plants  of  Dioscorides,  and  on  this  occasion 
they  quote  him  as  well  as  Galen,  and  ascribe  narcotic 
properties  to  both  the  root  and  the  fruit.  D'Herbelot 
{Bibl,  Orient,  i,  72)  details  some  of  the  superstitious 
opinions  respecting  this  plant,  which  originated  in  the 
East,  but  which  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  retailed 
by  authors  in  Eun)i)e.  (See  Schubert,  iii,  1 16 ;  Schulz. 
Leit.  v,  197 ;  Burckhardt,  i,  441.)  By  the  Arabs  it  is  said 
to  be  called  tufah  al-sheitan^  or  dcvU's  apple,  on  account 
of  its  poM-er  to  excite  voluptuousness.  If  we  look  to  the 
works  of  more  modem  authors,  we  find  a  continuance  of 
the  same  statements.  Thus  Mariti,  in  his  Travels  (ii, 
195),  says  that  the  Arabs  called  the  mandrake  plant  ya- 
brochak,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  name  as  given 
above.  "At  the  village  of  St.  John,  in  the  mountains, 
about  six  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem,  this  plant  is 
found  at  present,  as  well  as  in  Tuscany.  It  grows  low, 
like  lettuce,  to  which  its  leaves  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance, except  that  they  have  a  dark-green  color.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  and  the  root  is  for  the  most  part 
forked.  Tlie  fruit,  when  ripe,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
is  of  the  size  and  color  of  a  small  apple,  exceedingly 
ruddy,  and  of  a  most  agreeable  odor;  our  gnide  thought 
us  fools  for  suf^cting  it  to  be  unwholesome.  He  ate  it 
freely  himself,  and  it  is  generally  valued  by  the  inhab- 
itants as  exhilarating  to  their  spirits  and  a  provocative 
to  vener>'."  Maundrell  (Trar.  p.  83)  was  informed  by 
the  chief  priest  of  the  Samaritans  that  it  was  still  noted 
for  its  genial  virtues.  Ha.«selqui8t  also  seems  inclined  to 
consider  it  the  dudaim,  for,  when  at  Nazareth,  he  says 
(Trr/r.p.  183).  "What  I  found  most  remarkable  in  their 
villages  was  the  great  quantity  of  mandrakes  that  grew 
in  a  vale  below  it.  The  fruit  was  now  (May  16)  ripe. 
From  the  season  in  which  this  mandrake  blossoms  and 
ripens  its  fruit,  one  might  form  a  conjecture  that  it  is 
Rachel's  dudaim.  Thcs<*  were  brought  her  in  the  wheat 
harvest,  which  in  Galilee  is  in  the  month  of  May, 
about  this  time,  and  the  mandrake  was  now  in  fruiL" 
Dr.  Thomson  (iMnd  attd  Hook,  ii,  380)  found  mandrakes 
ripe  on  the  lower  ranges  of  I^cbanon  and  Hermon  to- 
wards the  end  of  April.  On  the  15lh  of  May,  Schula 
also  found  mandrakes  on  Mount  Tabor,  whitrh,  as  he 
says, "  have  a  delightful  scent,  and  whose  taste  is  equal- 
ly agreeable,  although  not  to  every  body.  They  are 
almost  globular,  and  yellow  like  oranges,  and  about  two 
and  a  quarter  inches  m  diameter.  This  fniit  grows  on 
a  shrub  resembling  the  mallow ;  and  the  fniit  lies  about 
the  stem,  as  it  were  about  the  root,  after  such  a  manner 
that  a  single  shrub  may  have  six  to  ten  fruits,  of  which 
the  color  is  so  beautiful  that  no  orange  equals  its  brill- 
iancy." This  fruit,  which  a  recent  traveller  descril>es 
as  of  an  "  iiu«ipid,  sickish  taste,"  is  by  the  Arabs  of  other 
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Ucal  data  that  the  invasion  was  in  the  20th  year.  Thus : 
It  was  while  Solomon  was  building  Millo  (*2  Kings  xi, 
27)  that  Jeroboam  fled  to  *<  Shisliak,  king  of  Egypt"  (ver. 
40).  This  work  began  not  earlitr  than  2-1:  Solomon  (\'i, 
d7-vii,  1).  ^'it  began  in  that  or  the  next  year;  if  .ler- 
oboam  was  immediately  appointed  overseer  of  the  forced 
labor  of  his  tribesmen ;  if  he  presently  conceived  the 
purpose  of  insurrection,  encouraged  by  Ahijah ;  if  his 
purptrse  became  known  to  Solomon  almost  as  soon  as 
forme<l ;  if,  in  short,  his  flight  into  Egypt  was  not  later 
than  26  Solumcm ;  lastly,  if  Shishak  b<K»me  king  in  that 
year,  then  5  Kehoboam  (=45  Solomon)  will  be  20  Shi- 
shak. This  is  a  si^ecimen  of  much  that  passes  for  chro- 
nology, where  the  Bible  Is  concerned.  Some  light  is 
thrown  on  the  dynastic  connection  of  dyn.  xxii  and 
xxiii  by  a  stele  recently  discovered  by  Mariette  in  Ethi- 
opia, which  proves  tlie  fact  of  numerous  contemporary 
reigns  thniughout  Egypt  at  that  time  (Brugsch's  Zfit- 
•ckrij},  J  uly,  1863 ;  De  Koug«^,  Jitscr.  du  rot  Piancki  Meri 
A  muHj  1804 j.  But  it  helps  the  chronology  little  or  noth- 
ing. In  dyns.  xx,  xxi,  is  another  gap,  at  present  not  to 
be  bridged  over.  The  seven-named  Tanites  of  xxi  (^Afr. 
130,  Eus.  121  years)  seem  to  have  been  military  priest^ 
king«;  and  that  they  were  partly  contemporaneous  with 
XX  and  xxi  may  appear  from  the  absence  of  apis-stehe, 
of  which  XX  has  nine,  xxii  seven.  Dyn.  xx,  for  which 
the  list  gives  no  names,  consisted  of  sr»me  ten  or  more 
kings,  all  bearing  the  name  Rameses,  licginning  with  K. 
Ill,  and  five  of  them  his  sons,  probably  joint-kings.  The 
apis-in%riptions  furnish  no  connected  dates,  nor  can  any 
inference  be  drawn  from  their  number,  since  Mariette 
reports  no  less  than  five  in  the  first  reign.  For  dyn. 
xix  (Sethos),  xviii  (Amosis),  the  materials,  written  and 
monumental,  are  most  co[)ious ;  yet  even  here  the  means 
of  an  exact  detennination  are  wanting :  indeed,  if  fur- 
ther pr(H>f  were  needed  that  the  Manethonic  lists  arc 
not  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  it  is  furnished  by  the  mon- 
umental evidence  here  of  contemporary  reigns  which  in 
the  lists  are  successive.  It  is  certain,  and  will  at  last 
be  owned  by  all  cora|)ctent  intiuirers,  that  in  the  part 
of  the  succession  for  which  the  evidence  is  clearest  and 
most  ample,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  year  at  which 
any  king,  from  Amosis  to  Tirhaka,  began  to  reign.  No 
ingenuity  of  calculation  and  conjecture  can  make  amends 
for  the  capital  defects — the  want  of  an  sera,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  materials.  The  brilliant  light  shed  on  this 
point  or  that,  does  but  make  the  surrouuding  darkness 
more  palpable.  Analysis  of  the  lists  may  enable  the 
inquirer,  at  m(»8t^,  to  divine  the  intentions  of  their  au- 
thors, which  is  but  a  small  step  gained  towards  the  truth 
of  facts. 

But  it  has  been  supposed  that  certain  fixed  points 
may  be  got  by  means  of  astronomical  conjunctures  as- 
signed to  certain  dates  of  the  vague  year  on  the  monu- 
ments :  Thus,  (i)  A  fragmentary  inscription  of  Takelut 
II,  Gth  king  of  dyn.  xxii,  purports  that  **  on  the  25th 
Musori  of  the  I5th  year  of  his  father"  (Scsonk  II,  accord- 
ing to  Lepsius,  Af/e  of  XXI f  Dyru,  but  Osorkon  II,  ac- 
cording to  Brugsch,  Dr.  Hincks,  and  v.  Gumpach), "  the 
heavens  were  invisible,  the  moon  struggling  .  .  .  ." 
Hence  Mr.  Cooper  {Athemmm,  11  May,  1861)  gathers, 
that  on  the  day  named,  in  the  given  year  of  Sesonk  II, 
there  was  a  lunar  eclipse,  which  he  considers  must  be 
that  of  16th  March,  ac.  851.  Dr.  Hincks,  who  at  first 
also  made  the  eclipse  lunar,  and  its  date  4th  April,  RC. 
945,  now  contends  that  it  was  soLar,  and  the  only  possi- 
ble date  1st  Ai)ril,  RG.  927  (Journal  of  Sac,  Lit.  Jan. 
1863,  p.  333  -376 ;  comjjare  [h.  Jan.  1861,  p.  459  sq.\  In 
making  it  soUr,  he  follows  M.  v.  Gumpacli  {Hut,  Antiq, 
of  the  People  of  Kffjtpt^  1863,  p.  29),  who  finds  ite  date 
11th  March,  RC.  841.  L'nfortunatelv  the  25th  Mcsc.ri 
of  that  year  was  10th  March.  This  is  the  onlv  monu- 
mental  notice  supposed  to  refer  to  an  eclipse :  not  worth 
much  at  the  best ;  the  record,  even  if  its  meaning  were 
certain,  is  not  contemporar}'. 

(ii )  In  several  inscriptions  certain  dates  are  given  to 
the  '*  manifestation  of  Sothis,^  assumed  to  mean  the  he- 


liacal rising  of  Sirius,  which,  for  2000  years  before  our 
asra,  for  the  latitude  of  Heliopolis,  fell  on  the  20tb  of 
July.  (Biot,  indeed,  Hecherchet  des  guelques  datej  ttbto' 
lues,  etc,  1858,  contends  that  the  odculatwn  must  be 
made  for  the  place  at  which  the  inscription  u  dated- 
each  day  of  difference,  of  coarse,  making  a  difference  of 
four  years  in  the  date  RC.)  The  dates  of  these  **  man* 
ifesUtions"  are— (1)  **  1  Tybi  of  1 1  Takelut  ir  (Brujpch  i: 
the  quaternion  of  years  in  which  1  Tvbi  would  coinddr 
with  20th  July  is  RC.  845-42.  (2)  "*  15  Thoth  in  a  year, 
not  named,  of  Rameses  VI,  at  Thebes'*  (Biot,  ut  np,; 
De  liouge,  Memoire  sur  quelques  phmomenes  cHatef, 
etc.,  in  Revue  A  rcheoL  ix,  686).  The  date  implied  b 
20th  July,  RC.  1265-62  (Biot,  14th  July,  RC.  1241-38i. 
(3)  *'  1  fhoth  in  some  year  of  Rameses  III  at  Thebee' 
(Biot  and  De  Rouge,  ut  tup,,  from  a  festival-calendar). 
The  date  implied  is,  of  course,  RC.  1325-22  (Biot,  14tb 
July,  Ra  1301-1298).  (4)  "28  Epiphi  in  some  year 
of  Thothmes  HI"  (Biot,  etc.,  from  a  festival-calendar  at 
Elephantine).  This  implies  Ra  1477-74  (Biot,  12tb 
July,  RC.  1445-42).  The  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is 
called  in  question  by  De  Rouge  (^  then,  Franfais,  185G  >, 
and  by  Dr.  Brugsch,  who  says  the  style  indicates  the 
19th  dynasty.  Mariette  assigns  it  to  Thothmes  111 
(Journal  A  eiatique,  tom.  xii,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1858).  LqMu^ 
who  in  1854  doubted  (^Afonatsberu'ht  of  Berlin  R.  Acad.), 
now  contends  for  its  antiquity  {Komgtbuch  der  Aeff.  \i. 
164),  ha\'ing  contrived  to  make  it  fit  his  chnNiokjg\'  bv 
assuming  an  error  in  the  numeral  of  the  month.  (0) 
<*  12  Mcsori  in  33  Thothmes  HI"  (Mr.  S.  Poole  in  TroK*. 
IL  S,  Lit,  V,  340).  This  implies  RC.  1421-18.  Thwc 
dates  would  make  the  interval  from  Rameses  HI  to 
Takelut  II  480  years,  greatly  in  excess  even  of  Ma- 
netho's  numbers,  and  more  so  of  Lepsius^s  arrangement, 
in  which,  from  the  1st  of  Rameses  III  to  the  11th  of 
Takelut  II  are  little  more  than  400  years.  Again,  the 
inter\'al  of  only  152  years,  implied  in  (3)  and  (4),  is  un- 
questionably too  little :  from  the  last  year  of  Thothmes 
HI  to  the  first  of  Rameses  HI,  Lepsius  reckons  296,  Bun- 
sen  225  years.  Lastly,  in  (4)  and  (5)  the  dates  imply  an 
interval  of  56  years,  which  is  plainly  absurd.  The  fact 
roust  be  that  these  inscriptions  are  not  rightly  under- 
stood. We  need  to  be  informed  what  the  Egyptian* 
meant  by  the  **  manifestation  of  Sothia ;"  what  method 
they  followed  in  assigning  it  to  a  particular  day ;  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  Biot's  three  instances,  the  date  occurs 
in  a  calendar,  and  is  marked  as  a  ^festival,"  we  ask. 
were  these  calendars  calculated  only  fen*  four  yean? 
when  a  new  one  was  set  up,  were  the  astronomical  w*- 
tices  duly  corrected,  or  were  they  merely  o^ed  fnmi 
the  preceding  calendar? 

(iii)  ''At  Semneh  in  2  Thothmes  III,  orra  of  tlie  thne 
feasts  of  the  Commencement  of  the  Seasons  is  noted  on 
21  Pharmuthi."    Biot  {ut  sup,)  suppoaes  the  vernal  equi- 
nox to  be  meant,  and  assigns  this  to  6th  April  in  tht 
quaternion  RC-.  1445-42  (as  above),  in  which  6th  April 
was  21  Pharmuthi.     But  the  vernal  equinox  is  not  thr 
commencement  of  one  of  the  three  seasons  of  the  Eff)- 
tian  year;  these  start  either  from  the  rising  of  Siri>»i 
20th  July,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  summer  sohtiiv; 
as  this,  in  the  14th  centur}',  usiudly  fell  on  6th  Jair,  i^ 
two  other  tetramcnics  or  seasons  would  commence  cir. 
5th  Nov.  and  6th  March.     Now  6th  March  did  cancHt 
with  21  Pharmuthi  in  RC.  1821-18.  at  which  time  it 
also  occupied  precisely  the  place  which  Mr.  Stuart  Fi'^ 
assigns  to  "  the  groat  Rukh"  (Leps.,  "the  greater  Hef"'- 
just  one  zodiacal  month  before  the  little  RuUi,or  ro^ 
nal  equinox  (/forte  A^gypt,  p.  15  sq.). 

(iv).  "On  1  Athyr  of  11  Amenophis  HI  the  kio? 
ordered  an  immense  basin  to  be  dug,  and  on  thf  16tb 
s.  m.  celebrated  a  great  paneg^Tv  of  the  wat«i"  '^^' 
Hincks,  On  the.  Age  of  Dynast^  XVIII,  Trmt,JLi^^ 
A  caiL  voL  xxi,  pt.  i ;  comp.  Mr.  Si.  Poole,  Tram^  A  •'*• 
lAt.  V.  340).  If  the  waters  were  let  in  when  the  Si)-' 
had  reached  its  highest  point — ^which,  as  it  is  fn»  ^ 
to  100  daj'S  aflcr  the  summer  solatioe,  in  the  14th  ceO' 
tury  would  be  at  4-14  Octi— -the  montb-date  iodictfa 
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one  <»f  the  years  B.G.  1369-26.  But  if  (which  is  certam- 
ly  more  likely)  the  time  chosen  was  some  weeks  earlier, 
the  vear  indicated  would  be  after  B.C  1300.  So  this 
and  the  preceding  indication  may  agree,  and  so  far  there 
is  some  evidence  for  the  supposition  that  the  sothiac 
epochal  year  B.C.  1322  lies  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes 
III.  (See  Dr.  Hincks,  ut  sup^  and  in  the  Dublin  Univ. 
Magazine,  1846,  p.  187.) 

(v)  An  astronomical  representation  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Kameseum  (the  work  of  Kameses  II)  has  been  sup- 
posed to  yield  the  year  B.C.  1322  as  its  date  (bishop 
Tomlinson,  Trans,  R,  S,  Lit,  1839;  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
Mannert  and  CustonUj  etc.,  2d  scr.  p.  377) ;  while  Mr. 
Cullimore^  from  the  same,  gets  B.C.  1 188.  The  truth  is, 
these  astronomical  configurations,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  are  an  unsolved  riddle.  Lepsius's  in- 
ferences {Chron,  der  A  eg,)  from  the  same  representa- 
tions in  the  reigns  of  Ramescs  IV  and  YI  are  little  more 
than  guesses,  too  vague  and  precarious  to  satisfy  any 
man  who  knows  what  evidence  means. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  supposed  astronomical  notes 
of  time  hitherto  discovered  lend  but  little  aid,  and  bring 
nothing  like  certainty  into  the  inquiry.  We  caimot  ac- 
cept the  lists  as  they  stand.  How  are  they  to  be  recti- 
fied? Until  we  have  the  means  of  rectifying  them, 
every  attempt  to  put  forth  a  definite  scheme  of  Egyp- 
tian chronology  is  simply  futile.  The  appeal  to  author- 
ity avails  nothing  here.  Le{wiu8,  Bunsen,  Brugsch,  and 
many  more,  all  claim  to  have  settled  the  matter.  Their 
very  discrepancies — on  the  scale  of  which  half  a  century 
is  a  mere  trifie — sufl[iciently  prove  that  to  them,  as  to 
OS,  the  evidence  is  defective.  The  profoundest  scholar- 
ship, the  keenest  insight,  cannot  get  more  out  of  it  than 
is  in  it ;  **  that  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made  straight, 
and  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be  numbered."  Yet, 
from  the  easy  confidence  with  which  peofile  assign  dates 
— their  own,  or  taken  on  trust — to  the  Pharaohs  after 
Amosis,  and  even  of  much  earlier  times,  it  might  be 
thought  that  from  Manetho  and  the  monuments  together 
a  connected  chronology  has  been  elicited  as  certain  as 
that  of  the  Roman  emperors.  In  particular,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  growing  belief— even  finding  its  way  into 
popular  Bible  histories  and  commentaries— that  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the.  Exodus  can  be  identified  in  Manetho,  and  so 
the  time  of  that  event  determined. 

Early  Christian  writers  usually  assumed,  with  Jose- 
phus,  that  the  Hyksos  or  "  shepherd-kings,"  whose  story 
he  gives  from  Manetho  {Apum,  i,  14-16),  were  the  Isra- 
elites, and  their  expulsion  by  Amosis  or  Tethmosis — 
one  or  both,  for  the  accounts  are  confused— the  Egyp- 
tian version  of  the  storv  of  the  exode.  This  view  has 
still  its  advocates  (quite  recently  Mr.  Nash,  The  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus,  1863),  but  not  among  those  who  have 
been  long  conversant  with  the  subject.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  monument  of  Thothmes  III  which,  if  it  has  been 
truly  interpreted,  is  conclusive  for  a  much  earlier  date 
of  the  exode  than  this  reign,  or  perhaps  any  of  the  dy- 
nasty. A  long  inscription  of  his  twenty-third  year  gives 
n  list  of  the  confederates  defeated  by  him  at  Megiddo, 
in  which  De  Rouge  reads  the  names  Jacah  and  Joseph, 
and  Mr.  Stuart  P(H>le  thinks  he  finds  the  names  of  8ome 
of  the  tribes,  Iteuben,  Simeon,  fssathar.  Gad  (Report  of 
K.  S.  Liu  in  Athenaum,  March  21, 1863). 

But  the  story  of  the  Jews  put  forth  by  "  Manetho" 
himself  (Josephus,  Apion,  i,  26,  27 ),  with  the  confcwicm, 
however,  that  he  obtained  it  not  from  ancient  records, 
but  from  popular  tradition  (dcfffTrorutc  fiv^oXoyovpiva), 
represents  them  as  a  race  of  lepers,  who,  oppressed  by 
the  reigning  king,  called  to  their  aid  the  Hyksos  from 
Palestine  (where  these,  on  their  expulsion  some  centu- 
ries earlier  by  Tethmosis,  had  settled  and  built  Jerusa- 
lem), and  with  these  allies  overran  all  Egypt  for  thirteen 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  Amenophis,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Ethiopia,  returning  thence  with  his  son  Se- 
thos,  drove  out  the  invaders.  These,  headed  by  Osar- 
aiph  (= Moses),  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  retired  into  Pales- 
tine, and  there  became  the  natbn  tjf  the  Jews.   Joaephus 


protests  against  this  story  as  a  mere  figment,  prompted 
by  Egyptian  malignity,  and  labors  to  prove  it  inconsist- 
ent with  Manetho's  own  list:  nnsucceasfully  enough, 
for,  in  fact,  Amenophis  (Ammenephthes,  Afr.)  does  ap- 
pear there  just  where  the  story  places  him,  i.  e.  next  to 
Sethos  and  Ramoses  II,  with  a  reign  of  nineteen  years 
and  six  months.  The  monuments  give  the  name  Me- 
nephtha,  and  his  son  and  successor  Seti=Sethos  II,  just 
as  in  the  story.  The  names  are  not  fictitious,  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  the  story  as  regards  the  Israelites. 
This  Menephtha,  then,  son  and  successor  of  Rameses  the 
Great,  is  the  I^araoh  of  the  Exode,  according  to  Lep- 
sius  and  Bunsen,  and  of  late  accepted  as  such  by  many 
writers,  learned  and  unlearned.  Those  to  whom  the 
name  of  Manetho  is  not  voucher  enough,  will  demand 
independent  evidence.  In  fact,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
monuments  of  the  time  of  Menephtha  attest  a  period  of 
depression :  no  great  works  of  that  king  are  known  to 
exist;  of  his  reign  of  twenty  years  the  highest  date 
hitherto  found  is  the  fourth ;  and  two  rival  kings,  Amen- 
messu  (the  Ammenemses  of  the  lists)  and  Si-phtha,  are 
reigning  at  the  same  time  with  him,  i.  e.  holding  preca- 
rious sovereignty  in  Thebes  during  the  time  of  alien 
occupation  and  the  flight  of  Menephtha  (Bunsen,  Aeg, 
Stelle,  iv,  208  sq.).  That  these  two  kings  reigned  in 
the  time  of  Menephtha,  and  not  with  or  after  Sethos  II, 
is  assumed  vrithout  proof;  that  the  reign  of  Rameses  II 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  decadence  proves  nothing 
as  to  its  cause;  and  the  entire  silence  of  the  monuments 
as  to  an  event  so  memorable  as  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  hated  "  Shepherds"  (Shas-u),  who  so  often  figure  in 
the  monumental  recitals  of  earlier  kings  (e.  g.  of  Sethos 
I,  who  calls  them  shas-u  p'kanana-kar,  *'  shepherds  of 
the  land  of  Canaan"),  tells  as  strongly  against  the  story 
as  any  merely  negative  evidence  can  do  it.  More  impor- 
tant is  the  argument  derived  from  the  mention  (Exod. 
i,  11)  of  the  *' treasure -cities  Pithom  and  Raamses," 
built  for  the  persecuting  Pharaoh  by  the  forced  labor  of 
the  Hebrews ;  the  Pharaoh  (says  Rosellini,  Mon,  Storici, 
i,  294  sq.)  was  Rameses  [  II,  son  of  Sethos  I],  who  gave 
one  of  the  cities  his  own  name.  (Comp.  Ewald,  Gesch^ 
ii,  66,  note.)  Lepsius,  art.  Aegypten,  in  Herzog's  En- 
cyklop,,  calls  this  **  the  weightiest  con^rmation,"  and  in 
ChronoL  dtr  Aeg,  i,  837-357,  enlarges  upon  this  argu- 
ment. Raamses,  he  says,  was  at  the  eastern,  as  I^thom 
(Ilaroi'fioc)  was  certainly  at  the  western  end  of  the 
great  canal  known  to  be  the  work  of  Rameses  II,  and 
the  site  of  the  city  bearing  his  name  is  further  identified 
with  him  by  the  granite  group  disinterred  at  Abu  Kei- 
sheib,  in  which  the  deified  king  sits  enthroned  between 
the  gods  Ra  and  Tum.  Certainly  a  king  Rameses  ap- 
pears first  in  the  19th  dynasty,  but  the  place  may  have 
taken  its  name,  if  from  a  man  at  all,  from  some  earlier 
person. 

That  the  exode  cannot  be  placed  before  the  19th  dy- 
nasty, Bunsen  {ut  sup.  p.  234)  holds  lo  be  conclusively 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  monuments  which  reconi 
the  conquests  of  Ramies  the  Great  in  Palestine,  no  men- 
tion occurs  of  the  Israelites  among  the  Kheti  (Hittites) 
and  other  conquered  nations;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  hint  in  the  book  of  Judges  of  an  Egyptian 
invasion  and  servitude.  On  similar  negative  grounds 
he  urges  that  the  settlement  in  Palestine  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  conquests  made  in  that  country 
by  Rameses  III,  first  king  of  the  20th  dynasty.  To  this 
it  may  be  replied,  (1.)  that  we  have  no  clear  informa- 
tion as  to  the  route  of  the  invaders ;  if  it  was  either 
along  the  coast  or  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  the  tribes,  per- 
haps, were  not  directly  affected  by  it.  (2.)  The  expe- 
ditions so  pompously  described  on  the  monuments  (as 
in  the  Statistical  Table  of  Kamak,  Thothmes  III,  and 
similar  recitals  of  the  conquests  of  Rameses  II  and  III; 
see  3Ir.  Birch,  in  Trans,  of  If,  S,  Lit,  ii,817  sq. ;  and  vii, 
50  sq.)  cerudnly  did  not  result  in  the  permanent  subju- 
gation of  the  countries  invaded.  This  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  conquests  repeat  themselves 
under  different  kings,  and  even  in  the  same  reign.   Tear 
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by  year  the  kin^^  with  his  anny  seta  out  on  a  gigantic 
razzia,  to  return  with  »iM)il  of  cattle,  slaves,  and  prod- 
uce of  the  countries  overrun.  (Jk)  If  the  lands  of  the 
tribes  were  thus  overrun,  it  may  have  lieen  during  one 
of  the  periods  of  ser^'itudo,  in  which  case  they  suffered 
only  as  the  vassals  of  thfir  Canoanitish,  Moabitish,  or 
other  oppressors.  That  this  may  possibly  have  been 
the  case  is  sutficient  to  deprive  of  all  its  force  the  argu- 
ment derived  from  the  silence  of  the  monuments,  and 
of  the  bfiok  of  Judges. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  piece  of  documentary 
evidence  which  has  quite  recently  been  brought  to  light. 
Dr.  Brngsch  {Zeittchnj),  S<'pt.  \mS)  re[)ort«  that  "  one 
set  of  the  I^eyden  hieratic  |>apyri,  now  publishing  by 
Dr.  Leeman-s  consists  <»f  letters  and  official  reports.  In 
several  of  these,  examined  by  M.  (..'halMis,  rejteated  men- 
tion is  maile  of  certain  fureigners,  calle«l  Apuniju,  i.  e. 
Hebrews,  compelled  by  Kameites  II  to  drag  stones  for  the 
buihling  of  the  city  Kaanisi's.*'  In  his  Melanget  Ktjjfptol 
1WJ2, 4th  ilissertation,  M.  ChalMW  calls  them  Ajwiu.  It 
is  certainlv  irtriking,  as  Mr.  Hirch  remarks  (in  H^nte 
ArcheoL  April,  1««.J,  p.  -MJH,  that  'Mn  the  three  docu- 
ments which  speak  of  these  foreigners,  they  api)car  en- 
gaged on  works  of  the  same  kind  as  those  to  which  the 
Hebrews  were  subjected  by  the  Kg>*ptians;  it  is  aL*o 
important  that  the  |)apyri  were  found  at  Memphis.  But 
the  more  inviting  the  pn){K>s(.Hi  identitii'ation,  the  more 
cautious  one  needs  to  be.'*  As  the  sounds  \i  and  L  are 
not  discriminated  in  KgA'ptian  writing,  it  may  be  that 
the  name  is  Apeliu;  and  as  K  and  I*  have  distinct  char- 
acters, one  does  not  see  why  the  b  of  C^ID?  should  be 
rendered  by  p.  (The  case  of  Kpfp=^'*ZH  is  different ; 
aee  below.)  It  seems,  alno,  that  the  same  name  rnx'urs 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Kaniesi>H  IV,  where  it  can  hanily 
mean  the  Hebrews.  Ik'hides,  the  monument  of  Thoth- 
mes  HI  above  mentioneii  leads  to  quite  a  different  con- 
clusion. Where  the  evidence  is  so  conHicting,  the  in- 
quirer who  seeks  only  truth,  not  the  confinnation  of  a 
foregone  conclusion,  has  no  choice  but  to  reserve  his 
judgment. 

The  time  of  this  Menephtha,  so  unhesitatingly  pro- 
claimeil  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  KxckIc,  is  placed  be- 
yond all  controversy — so  Bunsen  and  I/e|Miius  maintain 
— by  an  invaluable  piece  of  evidence  furnished  by  The- 
on,  the  Alexandrine  mathematician  of  the  4lh  centur>'. 
In  a  passage  of  his  unpublished  commentary  on  the  Al- 
magest, first  given  to  the  world  by  lurcher  {Utrodot.  ii, 
6o3),  and  since  by  Biot  {Sur  la  p^runir.  Sothiaque,  p.  18, 
129  8q.\  it  is  state<l  that  the  Sotbiac  Cycle  of  Astrono- 
my which,  as  it  ended  in  A.I).  VAX  commenced  in  B.(\ 
1322  (20th  July),  was  known  in  hb  time  as  "  the  sera  of 
Menophres''  (i^riy  airb  Mtvo^pk^z)*  There  is  no  king 
of  this  luime :  read  ^Atvotp^aaq — so  we  have  Menephtha 
of  the  19th  dynasty,  the  king  of  the  leper-st/>r}',  the 
Kxodus  Pharaoh.  Le{)sius,  making  the  reign  lK>gin  in 
B.C.  132M,  plfites  the  exode  at  B.<:.  1314  =  15  Menepli- 
tha,  in  accordance  with  the  allegeil  thirteen  years'  re- 
tirement into  Kthiopia  and  the  return  in  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  year.  Certainly  tlie  [)recise  name  Mtno- 
phrts  d(K*s  not  ap|X'^r  in  the  lints;  but  in  later  times 
that  name  may  have  l>cen  use<l  for  the  puqMtse  of  dis- 
tinguishing some  particular  king  fmm  otliers  of  the 
same  name:  and  there  is  re^ison  to  think  this  was  act- 
ually tlie  case.  (1.)  The  king  Tethmo^<iA  or  Thothmes 
HI  repeate<ily  appears  on  monuments  with  the  addition 
to  his  royal  legt»nd  Mai-Rr, "  lieloveil  of  Ko,"  with  tlie 
article  Mm-ph-lie^  and  with  the  preiKwirion  Mai-n'-ph- 
Ri,  which  last  is  precisi»ly  Theon's  M  tvo<iipti£,  (2.>  The 
acknowledged  confusion  of  names  in  tliat  part  of  the 
iKth  dynasty  where  this  king  ttccwn^—Mhaphriti,  Mig- 
phres^  :\ft-mphn*  (Armeiu>,then  .l/<x/;/rragmuthosis  (the 
AAIX<I>P.  of  J<»sephus  is  evidently  an  error  of  copying 
for  MIS4>P. :  in  the  list  i6tV/.  the  Oth  and  6th  names 
are  Mt'i^oric,  Mftppaftor^wmtj) — is  perhaps  best  explain- 
ed by  supposing  that  tlie  king  was  entered  in  the  lists 
by  his  distinctive  as  well  as  bis  family  name.     (3.)  In 


PIiny*s  notice  of  the  obelisks  (if.  M  xzxvi,  61),thit 
known  to  be  of  Thothmes  HI  is  said  to  belong  to  iin- 
phrrs^  which,  says  Bunsen  (iv,  130), "  would  be  the  ^y 
ular  distinctive  name  given  to  this  Thothmes."    Jut 
so !     And  in  the  statement  of  Theon  the  king  is  pne- 
sented  by  **  his  popular  distinctive  name,"  Memopkm. 
(4.)  ''There  was  (says  Dr.  Ilincka,  Trttnjt,lLIruh,AcivL 
voL  xxi,  pt.  1)  a  tradition,  if  it  does  not  deserve  anoibn 
luime,  current  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus, to  the  effect  that  the  Sothiac  Cycle,  then  end- 
ing  (^V.D.  139),  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Thothmt* 
Hi.     The  existence  of  such  a  tradition  is  evidenced  hr 
a  numl)er  of  scaralwi.  evidently  of  Koman  workraanshi^i, 
referring  to  the  Sothiac  Cycle,  and  in  which  the  Mval 
legend  of  this  monan^h  appean*.**     These  are  Mitficimi 
gnmnds  for  believing  that  the  Menophres  of  Tbeoo  is 
no  other  than  Thothmes  HI.  and  that  his  reign  was 
fuppiisni  (rightly  or  wrongly)  to  include  the  year  B.r^ 
1322.     It  may  lie,  also,  that  when  Herodotus  was  told 
that  MiH-n*  lived  about  900  years  before  the  time  of  hi« 
visit  to  Kgypt — a  date  not  ver\'  wide  of  B.C.  1322— 
Thothmej}  was  named  to  him  by  his  popular  fli»tinctive 
appellation,  Mai-Re.  only  confused  with  Alarts  —  Ant^ 
nemha  HI,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Labyrinth  and  its  l.ak<>. 
(Other  explanations  of  the  name  Menophres  may  be 
seen  in  B4>ckh,  Mattttho^  p.  691  sq. ;  Biot^  Recktrckf*,  in- 
teqirets  it  as  the  name  of  Memphis,  A/en-^uifru,  impon- 
ing  that  the  normal  date,  20th  July,  for  the  helia<.*al 
rising  of  .Sirius  and  ep^x-h  of  the  cycle,  is  true  only  fi>r 
the  latitude  of  Memphis.)     What  has  been  said  is  MitK- 
cient  to  show  that  there  is  no  necewity  for  alt^'rini;  a 
letter  of  the  name;  ctmsequently  that  the  time  of  Me- 
nephtha is  not  defined  by  the  authority  of  TheoiL    IV 
Houge  emphatically  rejects  Lepsius's  notion  of  Meni>- 
[>hres  (R^rue  A  rchftU.  ix,  <>(>4;  Journal  Anntiqur,  Aui;. 
IK  J8,  p.  28H\    He  thinks  the  year  1322  lies  in  the  reign 
of  Barneses  HI. 

In  support  of  his  date,  I1.C.  1314,  for  the  exode,  Lep- 
sius  {ChnmoL  p.  359  s(j.)  has  an  argument  deduced  fn»in 
the  modern  Jewish  chronology  (Hillel's  Mundane  Eni\ 
in  which  he  sa\'S  that  it  is  the  precise  year  assigned  to 
that  evenL  Hillel.  he  is  confident,  was  led  to  it  1^  Ma- 
netho*H  Kg^'ptian  tradition,  which  gave  him  the  nam** 
of  the  Pharaoh,  and  this  bc>ing  obtaine<l  would  easily  give 
him  the  time.  Bunsen,  though  finally  settling  cm  the 
year  B.('.  1320,  had  previously  declared  with  Lepsius  for 
B.C.  1314,'*  decided  by  the  circumstance  that  a  traditum 
mtt  campatihl^  v^h  the  VMual  chrttnoktffirtil  tyttemt  €t/tlte 
Jetnif  Imt  which  cannat  be  accidetttal,  places  the  exode 
at  that  year.  This  fact  seems,  from  Lepsius's  account 
of  the  *Seder  Oiam  Rabboy  to  admit  of  no  doubt**  (iv, 
33() ).  It  admits  of  more  than  doubt — of  ahsolute  n-fo- 
tation.  Hillel's  whole  procedure,  from  first  to  last,  wat 
si m ply  Biblical.  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  sc\*ent  y  weeks 
gave  him  B.C. 422  for  1 1  Zeiiekiah ;  thence  up  to  6  Uer- 
ekiah  he  found  the  sum  — 133  years;  for  the  kings  «if 
Israel  the  actual  nuinl»erB  were  243,  of  which  he  made 
240  vears;  then  37  vears  of  Solomon;  480  vears  of  1 
Kings  vi,  1.  added  to  these,  made  the  total  ^)  years 
whence  the  date  for  the  exode  was  B.C  422+>*90  = 
1312;  for  that  this,  not  1314.  was  HiUel's  year  of  thp 
exode  is  demonstrable  ^^ Review  of  I^pgiu*  on  HihU  Chn- 
n«/i>#7y,by  H.  Browne,  in  Aniold*s  Theolttp,  r*r£/i«'.  u'»2-.V». 
IWl ).  Yet,  though  the  process  by  which  Hillel  gi»t  hi-* 
date  is  so  transparent,  it  is  spoken  of  as  '*an  im^Htrtant 
tradition"  bv  those  who  take  readv-made  crmcliL<ii>us  at 
s(>cond-hand.  without  inquir}'  intt>  their  groiUHi^  S> 
Duncker,  (irxrh.dcs  AUerthum*^  i.  196,  note;  Dr. Wil- 
liams, in  Ktsaifs  ami  Reruirf,  p.  .SH. 

It  is  alleged  that  an  indication  oonfimuitory  of  the 
low  (late  asHigne<l  by  these  writers  is  furnished  hy  the 
mnuth-tUite  of  the  Kxodus  |>assover,  14  Ahib.  a  name 
which  occurs  onlv  in  connection  with  that  hist4»r\'  ( Ex<^L 
xii.2;  xiii,4;  xxiii,  15;  xxxiv,  18;  Deut.xvi.1).  Thi« 
argument  proceeds  on  the  presumption  that  Abib  is  the 
Hebraized  form  of  the  Egyptian  Kpep,  Coptic  Epiphi 
of  which  the  Arabic  rendering  is  also  AkSk   The  ffifP* 
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tian  month  takes  its  name  from  the  goddess  Apap :  the 
change  ofp  to  6  is  intended  to  make  the  word  pure  He- 
brew, denoting  the  time  of  year,  S'^SKn  ^'7H  =  the 

month  when  the  barley  is  in  the  ear  {abtb)  (Kxod.  ix, 
31).  ^^At  the  time  assigned,  the  vague  month  £pcp 
would  pretty  nearly  coincide  with  tlie  Hebrew  Abib" 
(Lepsius,  Chron.  p.  141).  Hardly  so,  for  in  the  year 
named  1  Epiphi  would  fall  on  I4tli  May,  and  it  is  scarce- 
ly conceivable  that  the  passover  month  (whose  full  moon 
b  that  next  to  the  venial  equinox,  which  in  that  cen- 
tuTv  fell  cir.  5th  April)  should  begin  so  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Not  till  a  hundred  years  later  would  the 
vague  month  Kpiphi  and  the  Hebrew  passover  month 
coincide.  The  argument  proves  too  much,. unless  we 
are  prepared  to  lower  the  exode  to  cir.  IXC  1200.  (To 
some  it  may  imply  that  the  narrative  of  the  exode  was 
¥rritten  about  that  time — Mr.  Sharpe,  HiMory  ofKt/ypt^ 
1,63 — but  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  re- 
tained the  vague  Egyptian  months  as  well  as  their 
names  so  long  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine.)  If 
in  any  year  from  RC.  1300  upwards,  the  full  moon  next 
the  vernal  equinox  fell  in  the  month  Epiphi,  it  would 
follow  that  the  Co[>tic  month-names  (which,  it  is  well 
underRt(K)d,  never  occur  on  the  monuments)  belonged 
then  to  a  different  form  of  the  year. 

For  the  first  seventeen  dynasties,  numbering  in  Afr. 
more  than  4000  years,  a  bare  statement  of  their  con- 
tents and  of  the  monumental  evidence  wouhl  greatly 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  article.  Perhaps  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  attempt  to  educe  a  connected 
chronology  from  Manetho  (whether  for  or  against  the 
Mr>saic  numbers)  will  be  abandoned  by  all  sensible  men. 
Full  and  unprejudiced  inquiry'  can  have  but  one  result : 
for  times  anterior  to  RC.  700  Ktjjfpt  ha*  no  fixed  chro- 
noitH/y,  De  Rouge  has  in  two  wonts  set  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  its  true  light :  *'  Les  tex^es  de  Manethon  sont  pro- 
fondement  alteres^  et  la  serie  des  dates  monumentales 
est  tres  incomplete"  The  incompleteness  of  the  record 
is  palpable:  the  alteration  of  the  texts  is  the  result  of 
their  having  passed  through  numenms  handi>,  and  l)een 
refashioned  according  to  various  intentions,  by  which 
the  whole  inquiry  has  been  complicated  to  a  degree 
that  baffles  all  attempts  to  determine  what  was  their 
original  form.  These  intentions  were  mainly  cycliail. 
A  very  brief  statement  of  facts,  not  resting  on  critical 
conjecture  and  questionable  combinations,  as  in  the 
elatjorate  treatise  of  R>ckh,  but  lying  on  the  surface, 
will  place  the  character  and  relations  of  the  several 
texts  in  a  clear  light.  Menes  stands,  1.  In  Africanus 
(acconiing  to  Syncellus's  nmning  summation  of  the 
numbers  in  l)ook  i)  just  fhree  complete  fothiac  cycles,  3  X 
1460  Julian  years,  l)cfore  B.C.  1322;  2.  In  Eusebius,  ac- 
coniing to  the  epigraphal  sum  of  book  i,  three  cycles  be- 
fore the  e[>och  of  Sethosis,  dyn.  xix :  3.  In  Eusebius,  ac- 
coniing to  the  actual  sum  of  book  i,  three  cycles  before 
the  year  B.C.  978-77,  meant  as  the  goal  of  the  Dios|K>l- 
itan  monarchy  or  epoch  of  Shishak ;  4.  In  Syiicellus's 
period  of  3.555  years  ( accq)ted  by  liCpsius  and  Hunsen 
as  the  true  Manelhonic  measure  from  Sicnes  toNectanc- 
bus),  two  cycles  liefore  the  same  goal;  5.  In  the  Old 
C'hnmicle,  according  to  its  scthiac  form,  one  cycle  b(  fore 
the  same  goal;  6.  In  the  Sothis,  one  cycle  before  R('. 
1322 ;  but  here  it  is  contrived  that  Osiropis,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  Diospoliian  monarchy,  stands  one  ct/de 
before  i$usakeim  =  ishMhak.  The  inquirer  may  easily 
verify  these  facts  for  himself.  In  the  series  of  papers, 
•M.'ycles  of  Eg>'ptian  ("hronolrtgj',"  published  in  Arnold's 
Theol.  Critic,  1851-52,  he  will  find  them  fully  8tate<1,  with 
many  other  like  facts,  which  prove  that  these  chronog- 
raphies,  one  and  all,  are  intensely  cyclical.  But  if  Ma- 
netho, as  we  have  him,  is  cyclical,  then,  Le{M>ius  himself 
confesses  (A'.  B.  p.  6,  7),  "  the  historical  character  of  his 
work  falls  to  the.  ground ;  for  the  very  fact  of  Menes 
heading  a  sothiac  circle  could  only  be  the  result  of  nf- 
ter-contrivance;"  and  Bunsen  {Aetf.St.'w,  13)  sees  that 
in  place  of '*the  genuine  historical  work  of  Manetho, 
the  venerable  priest  and  conscientious  inquirer,"  we  get 
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'*  a  made^p  thing,  systematically  carted  to  shape,  and 
therffore  really  fabulous,"  Whether  or  not  the  original 
*'  Manetho,"  whatever  its  authorship  and  date,  was  con- 
trived upon  a  cyclical  plan,  we  have  but  the  lists  as  they 
come  to  us  finally  from  the  hands  of  Annianus  and  ]*an- 
dorus  through  Syncellus.  It  may  be  obserA-ed,  however, 
that  the  cardinal  dates  given  by  DiaBarchus,  which  we 
have  from  an  independent  source,  imply  that  the  cycli- 
cal treatment  of  Eg>'ptian  chronology  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  alleged  time  of  Manetho  {**CycUs"  etc,  w.  s.,  sec 
4,16,34.36). 

For  literature  additional  to  the  above,  see  under 
Egypt  ;  also  Fruin,  Dissert atio  J/isforica  de  Manethone 
(Ix^yd.  1847, 8vo) ;  Bockh,  Manetho  (Beriin,  1845, 8vo) ; 
A.  H.  von  Sagaus,  Manethos^die  Origines  nnserer  Gesch. 
(Ciotha,  1805, 8vo) ;  A  m.  Presb.  Bet\  Jan.  1866,  p.  180. 

Manger  is  the  rendering  found  in  Luke  ii,  7, 12, 16, 
of  the  term  ^rvij,  used  to  designate  the  place  in  which 
the  infant  Kedeemer  was  cradled;  which  se<ms  to  de- 
note a  crib  or  "  stall"  for  feeding  cattle,  as  it  is  rendcre<l 
in  Luke  xiii,  15  (see  Horrei  Miscell,  Crit.  Leon.  1738,  hk. 
ii,  ch.  xvi).  It  is  employed  in  the  Sept.  in  a  similar 
sense  for  the  Heb.  D^2X,  Job  xxxix,  9;  Isa.  i,  3;  also 
by  Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  2,  4;  comp.  Lucan,  Tim,  p.  14; 
Xenophon,  J'^g,  iv,  1.  (iersdorff  {Eeitriige  zvr  Sprach- 
charakterestik  des  A'.  T,  p.  220)  in  in  favor  of  translating 
the  won!  crib  everywhere,  and  quotes  iElian  (apud  Suid. 
s.  v.),  Philo  (De  sotnuiis,  p.  872,  b.  rd.  (^»lon.  1613),  and 
Sybile.  Erj-th.  (ap.  Lactantius,  vii,  24, 1*2)  to  that  cflTect. 
Schlcusiier  (Lex,  s.  v.)  says  it  is  any  enclosure,  but  es- 
pecially the  vestibule  to  the  house,  where  the  cattle 
were  enclosed,  not  with  walls,  but  wooden  hurdles ;  but 
in  common  Greek  the  word  undoubtedly  often  nftra  to 
a  trough  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  food  for  horses, 
etc  (see  Homer,  IL  v,  271;  x,  568;  xxiv,  280).  The 
Peshito  Version  evidently  so  understands  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  contrivance  as  a 
proper  manger  was  known  in  the  East,  especially  in  the 
khans  or  *4nns"  of  the  description  alluded  to  in  the 
text.  See  Cakavan8kil.\i.  *'Sublcs  and  mangers,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  understand  them,  are  of  com|)ar- 
atively  late  introduction  into  the  East  (see  the  quota- 
tions from  Chanlin  and  others  in  Harmer's  Observations, 
ii,  205),  and,  although  they  have  funiithcd  material  t(» 
modem  painters  and  poets,  did  not  enter  into  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  arc  hanl- 
ly  less  inaccurate  than  the  'cradle'  and  the  'stable' 
which  arc  named  in  some  descriptions  of  that  event." 
We  are  therefore  doubtless  here  to  regard  the  term 
as  designating  the  ledge  or  projection  in  the  end  of 
the  room  used  as  a  stable,  on  which  tlie  hay  or  other 
food  of  ilie  animals  of  travellers  was  placed.  (See 
Strong's  Harmony  and  Kxpos,  of  the  lioejieU,  p.  14.) 
Several  of  the  Christian  fathers  maintain  that  the  t^tcbls 
itself  was  in  a  cave,  and  the  identical  manger  in  wliicb- 
the  infant  Jesus  is  traditionally  stated  to  have  Iain  is 
still  shown  by  the  superstitious  monks,  being  no  tithev 
than  a  marble  sarcophagus;  but  the  whole  6tor\'  is  at 
variance  with  the  narrative  hi  the  (lospels.  (See  31  el- 
don,  De  pratsepi  Christi,  Jen.  1662.)  .See  Pktmleiikm. 
Tavemier,  speaking  of  Aleppo,  states  that  •*  in  the  cara- 
vanserais, on  each  side  of  the  hall,  for  persons  of  the 
best  quality,  there  are  lodgings  for  every  man  by  him- 
self. These  knlgings  are  raised  all  along  the  conrt,  two 
or  three  steps  high,  just  behind  which  are  the  stables^ 
where  many  times  it  is  as  giMKl  K'ing  as  in  the  cham- 
bers, Itight  against  the  head  of  everj'  horse  there  is  a 
niche  with  a  whidow  hito  the  kxlging-chambcr,  out  of 
which  everv  man  mav  see  that  his  horse  is  l(N)ked  aftir. 
'Hiese  niches  are  usually  so  large  that  three  m(  n  may 
lie  in  them,  and  here  the  sen-ants  dress  their  victuals." 
In  modem  Oriental  farm-houses,  however,  something 
corresponding  to  a  Western  "manger"  may  be  founds 
^  It  is  c<»mn)on  to  find  two  sides  of  the  one  r<H>m  when? 
the  native  farmer  resides  with  his  cattle  fitted  up  with 
the^e  mangers,  and  the  remainder  elevated  about  two 
fieet  higher  for  the  acvoromodation  of  the  familj.    The- 
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mangers  are  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  in  the 
sha{)e  uf  a  box,  or,  rather,  of  a  knea(ling-troii«^h,  and 
when  cleaned  up  and  whitewashed,  as  they  often  are  in 
summer,  they  do  very  well  to  lay  little  bal)es  in"  (Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  ii,  98).     See  Staiike. 

Mangey,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Leeds  in  1G84 ;  was  educated  at  8f.  John's 
College,  Cambridge;  held  successively  the  livings  of 
St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street,  London;  St.  Nich(»la!«,  Guil- 
ford, and  Ealing,  in  Middlesex;  was  chaplain  t<»  Dr. 
Robinson,  bishop  of  London;  in  1721  was  pre.$cnt«d  to 
the  fifth  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Uurlinm,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  first  stall  in  17*22;  became  D.D.  in  1725, 
and  died  in  1755.  Dr.  Mangey  publ'ished  a  number  of 
Sfrnions  and  controversial  tracts,  and  a  most  valuable 
edition  of  the  works  of  Philo  .Ju(Ueus:  PhiUmis  JwUri 
0/>era  omnia  qutB  rfjtfriri  potiitrunl  (Lond.  1742, 2  vols, 
fol. ). — Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uih.  s.  v. ;  Hook, 
EccUs.  Biof/.  vii,  222. 

Maahartiata  or  Haagleitnerlana  the  name  of 
a  pirty  in  the  Romish  Church,  especially  in  tlic  arch- 
bishopric of  Salzburg,  from  1814  to  lH2i),  wliose  founder 
and  chief  was  a  young  priest  named  Caspar  Ilaagleitner, 
of  Hopfgarten;  and  its  most  distinguished  and  active 
me:nber  was  Sebastian  Manzl.of  Westendorf  (known  aUw 
by  tho  name  of  Manhart,  from  one  of  his  estates).  In 
1800  Xa|)oleon  I  had  ap|K>inted  the  prince-bishop  of  Chi- 
em-see  and  the  coadjutor  of  Salzburg  as  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  the  diocese.  The  clergy  submitted  with 
the  exception  of  Haagleitner,  who  n>fused  to  rec<»gnise 
them,  and  showed  symptoms  of  heresy.  lie  left  IIo])f- 
garten  and  went  to  Tyrol,  where  he  created  some  relig- 
ious and  |)oliticaI  troubles,  and  gained  a  num))er  of  fol- 
lowers. At  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn  the  Tyrol  fell 
xigain  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  Haagleitner 
was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Kusstein  and  Salzburg.  He 
finally  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape ;  and  when, 
in  1814,  AaHtria  rcc»)vcred  the  Bavarian  Tyrol,  he  was 
appointed  vicar  at  WiirgeU  Here  he  continued  his  in- 
trigue, and  succeecleil  so  well  that  the  pe-ople  came  to 
consider  him  as  the  only  true  priest  in  the  iH)untry,  the 
others  having  faileil  to  do  their  duty  by  submitting  to 
the  dictates  of  Napoleon.  Manhart  assist e<l  Haag- 
leitner greatly  in  prop.'iicating  his  doctrines  in  Westen- 
dorf,  Hopfgart^tn,  and  Kirchbichel.  and  their  effect  was 
felt  even  long  afi4.'r  HaigU'itner  ha<i  l>een  removed  fnim 
WtirgeL  Manhart  held  meetings  in  his  own  hcKise, 
preaching  himself,  or  allowing  his  wife  to  preaclv,  as 
well  as  another  woman  from  Ilopfgarten.  Tlie  admin- 
istrator of  the  diocese  of  Salzburg,  and  afterwards  the 
archbishop  Augustin  (rruber,  sought  in  vain  to  recon- 
cile them  with  the  ("hurch ;  thev  asked  to  l)e  instructed 
by  tlie  |K)pe  himself  in  case  they  were  in  the  wnmg,  and 
for  this  purpose  went  to  Rome  in  1825.  The  ditticulty 
ende«l  soon  after. — Herzog,  Real-Enryklopd-.lie^xxW^lHX. 

Ma'ni  (Ma»/i,Vulg.  Bnnni\  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  30) 
by  error  for  Bani  (q.  v.)  of  the  lleb.  list  (Ezra  x.  20). 

Mani,  Manda,  or  Manichaeaa  (entitled  Zemlik, 
Sa  Iducee),  the  founder  of  the  heretical  sect  of  the  Ma- 
nichicans,  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  the  secon<l  half 
of  the  3d  century.  Little  is  known  with  regani  to  his 
early  history,  and  the  accounts  transmitted  through  two 
distinct  sources  -the  Western  <ir  (Jn?ek,  and  the  East- 
em — are  Icgendarv  and  contradictorv  on  almost  everv 
imfM»rtant  point.  Acc(>rding  to  the  most  probable  sup- 
p(viition,  he  was  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  bom  about 
214.  ilis  real  name  ap|)ears  to  have  been  (^urbicu*. 
and  he  was  the  slave  of  a  rich  v.-oman  of  Ctesiphon, 
who  bought  him  when  he  wa-*  but  si>ven  years  of  age, 
ha  I  him  carefully  educated,  and  at  her  deceas<?  left  him 
all  her  weallU.  Among  tlie  books  .she  left  him  he  is 
said  to  hare  found  the  writings  of  S<'vthinnus,  which 
had  been  given  to  her  hy  one  of  the  latter's  disciples 
named  Terebinthus,  or  BwUa.  The  East  was  at  this 
time  in  great  ferment.  The  progress  of  Christianity 
had  awakened  the  opi>o9ition  of  all  the  hcath?n  religions 


from  the  Indus  io  the  Euphrates.  Parsism  was  the 
most  powerful  among  them.  Mani,  with  the  ud  of  the 
treasure  left  him  in  the  writings  of  Scythtaniu,  believed 
it  possible  to  accomplish  the  amalgamation  of  ParuMn 
and  Christianity,  and  for  this  purpose  be  emigrated  to 
Persia,  changeii  his  name  ao  as  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  his  origin  and  former  state,  and,  t<»  carry  out  his  plans 
more  successfully,  he  procUujned  himself  the  Paraclete 
promised  by  Christ.  It  is  said  that  the  attempt  was 
looked  up<m  with  favor  by  king  Sapor  and  by  Hormisdas, 
but  this  appears  doubtful.  Followers  soon  gathered,  and 
three  of  the  new  sect — Thomas,  Buddas  or  Addas,  and 
Hennas — propagated  the  doctrines,  the  first  in  Egy|>t 
and  the  second  in  India.  Hcrroas  only  remained  with 
Mani  to  assist  him.  \Vhile  they  were  away  the  nm 
of  Sapor  fell  ill,  and  Mani,  who  had  been  highly  spoken 
of  as  a  physician,  was  called  to  attend  him;  but,  not  suc- 
ceeding, he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Mani  bribe<l  his 
kee])ers,  and  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  was  pursued  and 
captured,  and  publicly  executed. 

There  are  other  accounts,  however,  which  make  Mani 
the  scion  of  a  noble  magian  family,  and  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary mental  powers  and  arti5tic  and  scieiititic 
abilities — an  eminent  pahiter,  mathematician,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  them  Mani  embraced  Christianity  in  eariy 
manluKxl,  and  became  presbner  at  a  church  in  Ehvaz 
or  Ahvaj,  in  the  Persian  province  of  Hazitis.  He  pur- 
{Mised  to  purge  Christianity  of  its  alleged  Jewiish  cor- 
ruptions, to  demonstrate  its  unity  with  Parvism,  and 
thereby  to  present  the  perfect  universal  religion.  lie 
gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Paraclete,  and  styled  him- 
self in  ecclesiastical  documents  **Mani,  called  to  be  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the  election  of  Gotl  tlie 
Father.  These  are  the  words  of  salvation  from  the 
eternal  and  living  Soiurce."  Persecuted  by  king  Sa]wr 
I,  he  sought  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  went  to  India, 
China,  and  Turkistan,  and  there  lived  in  a  cave  for 
twelve  months,  (luring  which  he  claimed  to  have  been  in 
heaven.  He  reapi)eared  wit  h  a  wtuiderful  book  of  draw- 
ings and  pictures,  called  Erdshenk  or  Ertenki-ManL 
No  doubt  during  his  residence  in  these  countries  he  ha«l 
l>ecome  acquainted  with  Buddhism,  and  had  deciiled  to 
incorporate  some  of  its  best  points  in  his  s^-ncretistic  re- 
ligion (comp.  Haniwick,  Chrint  and  othrr  A/<isttr$,  i,  288 
si\,\  After  the  death  of  Sapor  (^A.D.  272)  he  retunie<i 
to  Persia,  where  Hormas,  the  new  king,  who  was  well 
inclined  towards  him,  received  him  with  great  honors 
and,  in  onler  to  protect  him  more  effectually  agunst  the 
persecutions  of  the  magi,  gave  him  the  stronghold  of 
Deshereh,  in  Susiana,  as  a  residence.  Af^er  the  death 
of  tliLH  king,  however,  Bahram,  his  succesMor,  entrapped 
Mani  into  a  public  disputation  with  the  magi,  for  which 
purpose  he  had  to  leave  his  castle ;  an<l  he  was  seized 
and  tlaved  alive,  A.D.  277.  His  skin  was  stufR-d  and 
hung  up  for  a  terror  at  the  gates  of  the  city  Jondishapnr. 

Among  the  works  of  Mani  may  be  reckoned  four 
btMiks,  sometimes  ascribed  to  Terebhithus  and  some- 
times to  Scythianus,  entitled  the  Jfysteries,  the  Chap- 
ters or  //eathf  the  Gospel,  and  the  Tre€uure,  In  the 
Mt/sterirs  ^lani  endeiivorcd  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine 
of  two  principles  from  the  mixture  of  good  and  eiil 
which  is  found  in  the  worid.  He  grounded  his  rva:«*ns 
on  the  argument  that  if  there  were  one  sole  cause.  *im- 
ple,  perfect,  and  good  in  the  highest  degree,  the  wh-Je, 
corresponding  with  the  nature  and  will  of  that  caM9-\ 
would  show  sim[>licity,  perfection,  and  goodness,  and 
everything  would  be  immortal,  holy,  and  happy  like 
himself.  The  Chapters  contained  a  summary  of  the 
chief  articles  of  the  Manichiean  scheme.  Of  the  Get- 
ptU  nothing  certain  can  be  asserted.  Beausobrc.  ap- 
imrcntly  without  sufficient  grounds,  considers  it  as  a 
collection  of  the  meditations  and  pretended  revelations 
of  3Iani.  The  Treasure^  or  Treasure  of  Lifr^  may.  per- 
haps, have  deriveci  its  name  from  the  words  of  Christ, 
wherein  he  com{)ares  his  doctrine  to  a  treasure  hid  in  a 
field.  Mani  also  wrote  other  works  and  letters,  aikl 
among  them  the  Epistk  of  the  FouadntioHf  of  which  vc 
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have  fraginents  still  extant  in  St.  Auf^i^tine^who  under-  '  penton  of  Mani,  who  was  fient  by  the  God  of  li^ht  to  de- 
t4M»k  t(i  rffute  it.  His  works  appear  to  liave  been  urij^-  '  clare  to  all  men  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  without  con- 
inally  written,  some  in  Syriac,  some  in  Per>ic.     For  his    cealing  any  of  its  truths  under  the  veil  of  metaphor,  or 


doctrine,  etc.,  see  Manich.«i«m.     (.1.  H.  W.) 

ManichaBisxn.    As  we  have  soen  in  the  life  of 


under  any  other  covering. 

Mani,  like  Christ,  surrounded  himself  with  twelve 


Masi  (q.  v.),  the  orifjin  of  ManiohieiHm,  as  well  as  the    apostle^  and  sent  them  into  the  world  to  teach  and  to 
history  of  its  founder  and  pn»pa#;ator,  is  matter  of  oIh  j  preach  his  doctrine  of  salvation.    To  carry  out  his  work 

more  successfully,  and  to  make  converts  alwi  of  the 
Christians,  he  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  he  said,  was  the  work  of  the  God  of  dark- 


scurv  and  confuse<l  tradition.  Althouf^h  it  utterly  dis- 
claimeil  being  denominated  Christian,  it  was  reckoned 
among  the  heretical  doi'trines  of  the  Church.  It  was 
intende<l,  as  we  have  alreadv  indieate<l  in  the  sketch  of 
Mani.  to  blend  the  chief  doctrines  of  Pursism,  or  rather 
Mogism,  as  refonned  by  Zoroaster,  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Ituddhihtic  views,  under  the  outwani  garb  of  Bib- 
lical, more  es|H.'cially  New-Testament  histor>*,  which,  ex- 
plained allegorirally  and  syml)olically,  was  made  to  rep- 
reM>nt  an  eiitirely  new  religious  system,  and  one  wholly 


ness,  whom  the  Jews  had  worshipped  in  the  [>lacc  of 
light,  and  also  a  good  part  of  the  New  Testament,  upon 
the  ground  that  many  of  the  books  had  lieen  grofifly 
interpolated,  and  were  not  the  productions  of  the  jwr- 
sons  whose  names  they  bear.  As  strictly  canonical,  he 
admitted  only  his  own  writings,  and  such  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  as  answered  his  purpose.    **  Whatever,' 


at  variance  with  Christianity  and  its  fundamental  leach-  '  m.vs  Baur  {}fttnich.  Hflit/iongfystem,  ^.375),^ in  the  writ- 
ings (comp.  Hardwick,  Chrht  ami  oihtr  Musters,  ii,389  '  ings  «>f  the  New  Testament  seemed  to  concur  with  the 
aq.;  and  see  the  references  there  for  Ijissen  and  othersX  |  dualism  set  forth  by  Mani  was  accounted  among  the 
y>r>r/riw4».  — Like  Magism,  Maniclwism  holds  that  I  most  genuine  ingndient^  in  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
there  are  two  eternal  princi[»les  from  which  all  things  |  ity,  and  Mani  and  his  adherents  were  verj-  glad  to  cite 
pnK!eed,the  two  everla;«ting  kingdoms,  bordering  on  each  |  ft>r  the  confirmation  of  their  own  doctrines  and  princi- 
other— the  kingdom  of  light  under  the  dominiim  of  (iod,  plea  passages  like  Matt,  vii,  18;  xiii,  24;  John  i,  5;  viii, 
and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  under  the  diemon  or  hyle  '44;  xiv,3<»;  2Cor.iv,4  (comp. Epiph.V/ffr.lxvi, 67-69); 
(iJAi;).  The  Light,  the  (mmmI,  or  God,  and  the  Dark-  '  «nd  especially  those  in  which  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of 
ness  the  Had,  Matter,  or  Archon,  each  inhabited  a  re-  i  the  opposition  between  flesh  and  s|.irit.  As  they  found, 
gion  akin  to  their  natures,  and  excluding  each  other  to  I  however,  so  much  in  the  New  Testament  which  not 
such  a  degree  that  the  region  of  Darkness  an<l  its  leader  '  «nly  ^"1  n«t  confirm  the  Manicluean  dwtrines,  but  sto<Ml 
never  knew  of  the  existence  of  that  of  the  Light,  in  open  opposition  to  them,  they  were  obliged,  in  ac- 
Twelve  oeons— corresponding  to  rhe  twelve  signs  of  the  conlance  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  original  do<*trine8 
zodiac  and  the  twelve  stages  of  the  world— had  sprung  of  Christianity  did  not  differ  from  those  of  Manichwism, 
(emanatwl)  from  the  I*rimeval  Light:  while  *'Dark-  '  to  regard  all  passages  of  this  kind  as  a  distortion  and 
ness,"  tilled  with  the  eternal  fire,  which  burned  but  falsification  of  Christianity.  Accordingly,  they  laid 
shone  not,  was  peopled  by  "daemons,"  who  were  con-  <l*>wn  the  rule  that  the  written  records  of  Christianity 
suntly  fighting  among  themselves.  In  one  of  these  ought  not  to  be  received  unconditionally,  but  must  lie 
c<intests,  pressing  towartls  the  outer  e<lge,  as  it  were,  «.f  ,  subjected  to  a  previous  scrutiny,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
their  n'gion,  they  became  aware  (»f  the  neighl)oring  re-  tain  how  far  they  exhibited  the  genuine  substance  of 
gion,  and  forthw'ith  united,  attackwi  it,  and  succeeded  Christianity ;  and  this  was  limited  to  those  portions 
in  taking  captive  the  Kay  of  Light  that  was  sent  against '  v.'hich  bore  the  character  of  Manichsism,  so  that,  fol- 
them  at  the  head  of  the*  hosts  of  Light,  and  which  was  !  lowing  this  criterion,  whatever  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  enilMMliment  of  the  Ideal  or  Primeval  Man  (("hrist).  |  their  own  doctrines  was  rejected  without  hesitation, be- 
A  stn.nger  won  (the  Holy  (;hosi)  then  hastened  to  the  ,  cause  original  Chrihtianity  could  not  contradict  itself." 
rescue,  and  re<ieeme<l  the  greater  and  iK'tter  part  of  j  Mani  also  taught  that  those  souls  which  obeyed  the 
the  captive  Light  (Jcsum  Imftatibilis).  The  smaller  laws  delivered  by  Christ,  as  explained  by  himself,  the 
and  fainter  {sjrtion,  however  (Jesus  Patisibili^),  remain-  !  Comforter,  and  struggled  against  the  lusts  and  appetites 
e<l  in  the  hands  of  the  powers  of  Darkness,  and  out  of  of  a  corrupt  nature,  would,  on  their  death,  be  delivered 
this  they  formed,  after  the  ideal  of  Th*>  Man  nf  Lit/ht,  from  their  sinful  bodies,  and,  after  being  purified  by  the 
mortal  man.  I^t  even  the  small  fraction  of  light  left  '  sun  and  moon — **the  two  light-ships  for  conducting  the 
in  him  (broken  in  two  souls)  would  have  prevaile<l '  imprisoned  light  into  the  etenial  kingdom  of  liglit" — 
against  them  had  they  not  foinid  means  t4>  further  di-  would  ascend  to  the  regions  of  light ;  but  that  tho^o 
vide  and  sulNlivide  it  by  the  propagation  of  this  man  i  souls  which  neglected  to  struggle  against  their  corrupt 
(Kve — Sin).  Not  yet  satisfii>d,  they  still  more  dimmed  ,  natures  would  pass  after  death  into  the  IxKlies  of  ani- 
it  by  burying  it  under  dark  "f<irms  of  belief  and  faith,  i  roals  or  other  beings,  until  they  had  expiated  their  guilt, 
such  as  Paganism  and  Judaism."  Once  more,  how-  j  Relief  in  the  evil  of  matter  led  to  a  denial  of  the  doc- 
cver,  the  Original  Light  came  to  save  the  light  buried  ,  trineof  the  resurrect i<»n.  "These  ideas," says  Donaldi-on 
in  man — to  deliver  the  captive  souls  of  men  from  their  \  (Christian  Orth<i*iortf,  p.  143),  "they  [the  Manicha^ans] 
cor|K>n>al  [irisou.  On  this  account  there  were  cnuited  ;  worked  out  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  aiul 
two  sublime  bi'ings,  Christ  and  the  Holy  (ihost.  Christ  with  n-sults  dwidedly  unfavorable  to  the  integrity  and 
was  sent  into  the  world  clothed  with  the  shadowy  form  ,  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  They  could  accept 
of  a  human  botly,  and  not  with  the  real  subntance,  to  i  neither  the  drn'trinc  nor  the  facts  of  revelation,  unless 
teach  mortals  how  to  deliver  the  rational  miuI  fn>m  the  ( they  could  reganl  them  as  a  reflex  of  their  own  dual- 
Cf>rrupt  IsKiy,  and  to  overc<»me  the  power  of  malignant  ,  ism.  Without  wishing  to  reject  Christianity,  they  made 
matter.  Hut  again  the  daemons  succeeded  in  dt^feating  j  their  own  system  the  standard  of  measurr-ment,  and  h>p- 
the  schemes  of  the  power  of  light.     Obscuring  mens  I  pe<l  off  or  stretcher!  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  wherevt  r 


minds,  even  th<we  of  the  a|M»stles,  m  that  they  could  not 
fully  understand  C-hrist's  object,  his  cart>er  of  salvation 


it  did  not  fit  the  n>ligi«)n  of  light  and  darkness.     The 
idrntification  of  Christ  with  Mithras  led,  of  course,  to  a 


was  cut  short  by  the  daemons  seducing  man  to  crucify  ',  profession  of  Docetism,  namely,  to  the  assertion  that  our 
him.  His  sufferings  and  death  were,  naturally,  only  i  Lord's  sufferings  on  the  cn)ss  were  not  nal,  but  appar- 
fictitious,  since  he  could  not  in  realitv  die:  he  onlv  al-  i  ent  onlv.     Christ  had  no  n-al  human  b<M!v.  no  double 


loweil  himself  to  become  an  example  of  endurance  and 
paasive  pain  for  his  own,  the  souls  of  light.  Hut  to 
carr>*  out  the  intended  salvation  of  men  Christ,  shortly 
befiire  his  crucifixion,  gave  the  promise  recorded  by 
John  (xvi, 7-15),  that  he  would  sen<!  to  his  disciples  the 
Comf<»rter,  **  who  would  lead  them  into  all  truth."  This 
promiae,  the  Manichieana  maintain,  was  fulfilled  in  the 


nature,  but  only  a  fantastic  senil)lance  of  coqKinity,  in 
which  his  essence,  as  the  Son  of  Kverlasting  IJght,  was 
presente<l  to  the  eyes  of  men.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  Christ 
had  no  human  birth,  and  his  apparent  sufferings  were 
reallv  inflicted  on  him  bv  his  enemv,  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness:  and  in  thus  resolving  the  life  of  Jesus  into  a  scries 
of  illusory  appcarauce8,the  Manichsana  take  from  Cbria- 
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tianity  all  iU  historical  foundation,  and  leave  us  nothing 
but  the  realistic  applicationii  of  a  few  (.'liristian  meta- 
phur«."  "  Cliristianity,"  says  Dr.  Schaff  ((7*.  IJisfory,  i, 
•240)  *'  is  here  wsolved  into  a  fantastic,  dualisticHi-iian- 
thoistic  philosophy  of  nature;  moral  rei;eneration  is 
identified  with  a  pr(M.'esa  of  physical  refinement :  and 
the  whole  mystery  of  redemption  is  found  in  light, 
which  was  always  worship{>ed  in  the  East  as  the  sym- 
Im»1  of  deity.  L'nciuestionably  there  pervades  the  Man- 
ichrean  system  a  kind  of  gn)aning  of  the  creature  for 
redemption,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  nature,  that  hi- 
eroglyphic of  spirit:  but  all  is  distorted  and  confused. 
The  suffering  Jesus  on  the  cross,  Jesus  patibilis,  is  here 
a  mere  ilhution,  a  symlxd  of  the  world -soul  still  enchain- 
eA  in  matter,  and  is  seen  in  every  plant  which  vforks 
upwards  from  the  dark  Ixisom  of  the  earth  towards  the 
light;  towards  bloom  and  fruit,  yearning  after  fret^lom. 
licnce  the  class  of  the  *  iterfect'  woidd  not  kill  nor  wound 
a  l)east,  pluck  a  tlower,  nor  break  a  blade  of  grass.  The 
system,  instead  of  being,  as  it  pretends,  a  liberal  i(m  of 
light  from  darkness,  is  really  a  turning  of  light  into 
darkness.'' 

Orifnnizatitjn.  —  "  Manichapism,"  says  Dr.  Scbaflf  (i, 
^fjO),'* differed  from  the  Gnostic  schools  in  having  a  fix- 
ed, and  that  a  strictly  hierarchal  organization.  At  the 
head  of  the  sect  stoml  twelve  apostUs  or  magistri, among 
whom  Mani  and  his  3uccess4)rs,  like  Peter  and  the  |>ope, 
held  the  chief  place.  Under  them  were  seventy-two 
bisho{>s,  answering  to  the  seventy-two  (strictly,  seven- 
ty) of  the  disciples  of  Jesus;  and  under  these  came  pres- 
byters, deacons,  and  itinerant  evangelists.  In  the  con- 
gn>gations  there  were  two  distinct  classes,  designed  to 
corres{Mnd  to  the  catechumens  and  the  faithful  in  the 
Catholic  Church — the  *  hearers'  (Auditores)  and  the  ']wr- 
fect'  (Klecti),  the  esoteric,  the  priestly  caste,  which  rep- 
resents the  last  stage  in  the  process  of  the  lilx>ration  of 
the  spirit  and  'Ma  separation  from  the  world,  the  transi- 
tion f^rom  the  kingdom  of  matter  into  the  kingdom  of 
light,  or,  in  the  Uuddhistic  terms,  from  the  world  of 
Sansara  into  Nirvana."  The  Elect  are  required  t<>  ad- 
here to  the  Sit/nnculum  Oris,  Afaniis^  and  Sinti^y  that  is, 
they  have  to  take  the  oath  of  abstinence  from  evil  and 
pr(»fane  speech  (including  ** religious  tenns  such  as  Chris- 
tians  use  res[)ecting  the  (todhead  and  religion"),  fur- 
ther, from  Hesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish,  wine,  and  all  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  (comp.  Manu,  //m/iV.  vs.  51, 52, 5i') :  '*  He  who 
makes  the  Hesh  of  an  animal  his  food  .  .  .  not  a  mortal 
exists  more  sinful  ...  he  who  .  .  .  desires  to  enlarge 
his  c)wn  tjesh  with  the  Hesh  of  another  creature,"  etc.); 
further,  from  the  ixxssession  (»f  riches,  or,  indeed,  any 
property  whatsoever;  from  hurting  any  being,  animal 
or  vegetable;  from  heeding  their  own  family,  or  show- 
ing any  pity  to  him  who  is  not  of  the  Manich.Tan  cretnl ; 
and  finally,  from  breaking  their  chastity  by  marriage  or 
otlierwise.  The  Auditors  were  comparatively  free  to 
partake  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  but  they  had 
to  provide  for  the  subsistf-nce  of  the  Elect,  and  their 
highest  aim,  also,  was  the  attainment  of  the  state  of 
their  suinirior  brethren. 

CtiUu^. — In  Manichican  worship,  the  visible  repre- 
sentatives of  the  light  (sun  and  m(Kin)  were  revered, 
but  only  as  representativi^  of  the  Ideal,  of  the  gmxl  or 
supreme  tlod.  Neither  altar  nor  sacrilice  was  to  be 
fiumd  in  their  places  of  n-ligious  assemblies,  nor  did 
they  erect  sumptuous  temples.  Fa>ts,  prayers,  iwcn- 
sional  readings  in  the  supposed  writings  of  Mani.  chief- 
ly a  certain  Fuudamentid  EpUth,  were  all  their  outer 
worship.  Sunday,  as  the  day  on  which  the  visible  uni- 
verse was  to  Ixj  ctmsumed.  the  day  conse<Tato<l  to  the 
sun,  was  kept  as  a  great  festival;  Church  festivals  they 
rcjectAid,  and,  instead,  made  the  most  solemn  day  in  their 
year  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mani.  Ikiptism 
they  repudiated.  ctHisidering  it  n<ieless;  the  I^inl's  Su[»- 
per  was  celebrateil,  but  only  by  the  Elect.  Of  the  mode 
of  celebration,  however,  we  know  next  to  nothing;  even 
Angur^tine,  who,  for  aU»ut  nine  yee.r**.  l;Monged  to  the 
dect,  and  who  is  our  chief  authority  on  this  subject,  con- 


fesses his  ignorance  of  it.  Dr.  Schaff  (jCh,  lli*t.  i,  250) 
says  that  they  partook  of  it  without  wiue  (Itecaute 
Christ  had  no  blood),  *'and  regarded  it  pcrl»|M  accord- 
ing to  their  pantheistic  symbolism,  aa  the  commeiDora- 
tion  of  the  light-soul  crucified  in  all  nature." 

Ch( tract fr.— Ah  to  the  general  morality  of  the  Mani- 
chninns,  we  are  equally  left  to  conjecture :  but  their  dttc- 
trine  certaiidy  api^ears  to  have  had  a  ten«iency,  chiefly 
in  the  case  of  the  uneducated,  to  lead  to  «  sensual  fa- 
naticism hurtful  to  a  pure  mode  of  life.  Bower,  in  the 
s<.>cond  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Popes,  has  attempted 
t(»  prove  that  the  Manichaeans  were  addicteil  to  immoral 
practices,  but  this  opinion  has  been  ably  controverted 
by  Beausobre  and  Lanlner.  "  The  morality  of  the  Ma- 
nichieans,'*  says  Dr.  Schaff,  **  was  severely  ascetic,  liased 
on  the  fundamental  error  of  the  intrinsic  evil  of  matter 
and  the  body;  the  extreme  opiKwit«  of  the  Pelagian 
view  of  the  essential  moral  purity  of  human  natun*. 
The  great  moral  aim  is  to  become  entirely  unworldly, 
in  the  Buddhistic  sense ;  to  renounce  and  dcfttro}-  cor- 
poreity; to  set  the  good  soul  free  from  the  fettei^  of 
matter.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  most  rigid  and 
gloomy  abstinence,  which,  however,  is  required  only  of 
the  elect,  not  of  the  catechumens." 

KxterU.  —  Mani,  as  we  have  notoil  alroaily  in  cur 
sketch  of  his  life,  was  put  to  death  nUiut  275;  but  the 
sect  80(»n  spread  into  proconsular  Asia,  and  even  into 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  although  they  wen*  vehenieut- 
ly  o])i)osed  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  i)eT>MK:nted  by 
the  heathen  emperore,who  enacted  bliMxly  lawsagain'^ 
them,  as  a  sect  dcrivwl  fnwn  hostile  Persia.     The  pre- 
cise time  when  the  dM'trines  of  Mani  made  their  way 
into  the  Roman  empire  it  is  impossible  definitely  to  de- 
termine.    The  principal  doiniment  on  the  siibjt*ct,  enti- 
tled .4  eta  disputatUmis  A  rchtlai,  episcitpi  Mtsopntamitr, 
ft  Afanetis  h(rresiarch(r.,  is  deemed  aptxryf^haL     Diin 
cletian,  as  early  as  A.D.  2%,  issued  rigorous  laws  again>t 
the  Manichseans.  which  were  reitcrat4Ml  bv  Valentinian, 
Theodi>sius  I,  and  successive  monaMis.    Nf>twithstanii- 
ing  this,  they  gained  numerous  adherents;  and  wtx 
many  me<liieval  sects, as  the  IVisciUians,  Paulicians,  Bi>g- 
omiles,  Catharists,  Jose^ihinians,  etc.,  were  suspected  to 
be  secretly  Manichn^ans,  and  were  therefore  calle<i"New 
Manichaeans."     "Indeed,  the  leading  features  of  Maiii- 
chu>ism,  the  dualistic  separation  of  fM>u1  and  NmIv,  the 
ascriptitm  of  nature  to  the  devil,  the  pantheistic  confu- 
sion of  the  moral  and  the  physical,  the  hypocritioal 
symbolism,  concealing  heathen  views  under  Chri>(tiaii 
phrases,  the  haughty  air  of  myster>-,  and  the  arist4K*ritic 
distinction  of  esoteric  and  exoteric,  Ktill  live  in  various 
forms  even  in  mtHlem  systems  of  phihisophy  and  h  <is 
of  religion,     llie  Mormons  of  our  day  strongly  lirin^ 
to  mind,  in  many  res|K>cts.  even  in  their  organization, 
the  ancient  ^lanichieans"  (Dr.  Schaff^.     It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  in  their  history,  that  though  they 
could  not  stand  openly  against  the  fK)wer  and  severity 
of  their  persecutors,  they  ix)ntinued  for  ages  np  to  the 
verj'  time  of  the  Reformation,  to  make  pnis<4ytos  in 
secret.     Their  doctrines  lurked  even  among  the  eUnry 
and  the  monks.     The  profound  and  noble  Augtivinc 
fell  un<ler  their  influence,  and  was  a  member  of  tiie  «Ht 
from  his  twentieth  to  his  twenty-ninth  year  (374-S-'?;K 
They  were  still  to  be  found  in  Lco*s  time,  440.    The 
Arian  Ilunneric,  in  477.  began  his  reign  with  attcni|»t> 
to  persecute  them,  and  was  mortified  to  find  tn'iti  »( 
those  whom  he  detected  had  profesMed  to  be  lay  or 
elerical  members  of  his  own  sect.     Gregory'  the  llreat. 
alxmt  G(K).  had  to  take  means  for  extirpating  them  fn>ni 
Africa;  and  even  after  his  |Mintificate  traces  of  theni 
np|ieared  now  and  then  in  Italy,  as  well  aa  other  «-«>ui>- 
tries,  threatening  danger  to  the  Church.     AUmi  the 
vear  KKK)  thev  spread  from  Italv  into  other  count ri^'^ 
esfwrially  into  southern  France,  Sfiain,  and  even  (^r- 
many. 

f.iferatiire, — Archelaus  (bishop  of  Cascar  about  27j*). 
.4  cfa  dUputatimm  cum  Afatate  (first  coropoiied  in  Syri*'. 
but  extant  only  in  a  I^tin  translation,  and  in  maay  rt- 
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spects  untrnstwortby),  in  Routh's  Reliquia  tacra^  v,  3-  |  as  history  is  entirely  ignorant  of  these  names.  Polybius 
206.  The  OrientalaccountSyOflater  date,  indeed  (the  9th  .  {Rtliq.  xxxi,  9,  6),  indeed,  mentions  C.  Sulpitius  and 
and  lOtli  centuries),  but  drawn  from  ancient  sources,  arc  Afanius  Sergius,  who  were  sent  to  Antiochus  IV  Epiph- 
collectcd  inHerbelot,yyt6/.{>/-ifff/.(]'ar.l679),8.v.  Mani. '  anes  about  B.C.  16.1,  and  aUo  {Jitiiq.  xxxi,  12,  9)  Cn. 
See  Titus  lioHtrentfis  (alxiut  360),  Kara  MaiHxaiuv ;  \  Octavius,  Spurius  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  who  wore 
Epiphonius,  /far.  p.  HM  (drawn  from  ArchelausV.  Za-  j  sent  into  Syria  in  B.C.  162  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
chagiii,  MoHumntta  Kccli-«i<r  Gracm  tt  Lutina  (Home,  tention  for  the  guardianship  of  the  young  king  Antio- 
169K) ;  St.  Augustine,  IM  Aforibtut  Manichaf4>rum :  Dt '  chus  V  Eupator,  but  entirely  ignores  Q.  Mcmmius  or  T. 
Grtivti  cvntra  Mitnichcto* ;  I)^  duahtu  aniiHabus  contra  >  Maniius.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  legates  of 
M anifhuttis ;  Dt  Vera  rt-litfione  Epistolafutidanu^UUconr'  i  these  names  were  never  in  Syria.  The  true  name  of  T, 
ha  Fatiftum ;  Fabricius,  Bibl'wth.  (irmca^  v,  2W ;  Beau-  I  Manlius  may  be  7'.  J/tiwtW,  and  as  there  is  not  sulficient 
uhi^  Hhtoirf  crit.df  M amvhM  ei du  Manichiutnt  (AmuL  \  time  for  an  embassy  to  have  been  sent  to  Syria  between 
1734  and  1739, 2  voUi.) ;  F.  Chr.  Baur,  i>a<  J/cimc^atM-Ac  |  the  two  recorded  by  Polybius,  the  writer  may  have 
Jielufitnuwfftfm  nach  dtn  QueUen  unttrsuchl  (Ttlb.  1831) ;  been  thinking  of  the  former.  The  letter  is  dated  in  the 
Flllgel,  Mani^seim  lAbrt  u,  &ein«t  Schrij}(n  (Lpz.  1862);  14«th  year  of  the  Seleucidau  aera  (-B.C.  166),  and  in 
Treclisel,  Ueier  den  Kamm,  die  KritU',  u.die  Kxeytte  der  \  this  year  there  was  a  consid  of  the  name  of  7'.  Matdiut 
Manichder  (Berne,  1832) ;  Oilditz,  Kntslehung  d.  mankh,  |  Torquatus,  who  a[)pears  to  have  lieen  sent  on  an  embassy 
HrUfjUtns»if«tenM  (\j\YL,\i&l )\  Reich lin-Meldegg,  7'A<'o/o-  to  Egypt  about  B.C.  164.  to  mediate  between  the  two 
ffit  d.Mar/itrt  Mani  u,ihr  Trirprtfw/ (Frankf.  1825);  V.  Ptolemies,  Philometor  and  Euergetes  (Livy,  xliii.  11; 
de  Wagnem,  Munich,  indiilfftntias  cum  breri  totius  Ma-  '  Polybius,  Reliq.  xxxii,  1,  2).  The  employment  of  this 
uich,  adumbratiime^  e  funiibua  deacripsit  (Lpz.  1827);  P.  I  Seleucidan  ura  as  a  date,  the  alisence  of  the  name  of  the 
de  I^gorde,  Tifi  liottreni  contra  Manich.  tibri  quatuor  city,  and  esfiecially  the  fact  that  the  first  intercourse  of 
^'^/irfcir  (Bcri.  1H59);  iS'/ia/. umi  A'^n/.v!, 3,875 sq. (review  '  the  Jews  and  Romans  did  not  take  place  till  two  years 
of  Baur):  Sehnickh.  A'iVrA^<7e«rA.iv,400sq.:  xi,245sq.;  I  later,  when  Judas  heanl  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans  (1 
Nean<ler,  Cfi.  Hist,  ii,  707  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hi»t.  i,  §  73 ;  Mace  viii,  1  sq.),  all  prove  that  the  document  is  far 
Donald!*on,  Chrvtlian  Orthodoxy^  p.  127  sq.;  Ilaag,  llvtt,    from  authentic. 

de»  Iktfpnea  Chrfdens  (see  In<icx);  Ilagenbach,  Ilvit.  of  I  The  three  other  letters  do  not  merit  serious  attention 
IhKtnms,  i,  240  sq.,  337,  3.V2. 353 ;  l^ssense,  L'kistoire  \  (2  Mace,  xi,  16-33).  See  Wemsdorflr,  Dejid.  Libr.  Mac- 
(/(/ y^MTm*;  (Par.  1869),  chap.  ii.     (J.  ILW.)  I  ca6.    sec.    Ixvi;    GrimAi,    Exeg.    Handbuch,  ad   \ttc\ 

Manipa,  the  name  of  a  monstrous  idol  worshipped  '  «"^*  ««   the  other  side,  Patritius,  De  Con*,  Mace,  p. 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Tangut  and  Barant(»Ia,  in  Tartar}',  i  1*^*^»  280. 

It  has  nine  heads,  which  rise  pvTamidaliy,  there  being  |  Manly,  Bash,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  divine  and  educator 
three  in  the  tirst  and  second  row,  then  tw<i,  and  one  at  oC  note,  was  lK»m  in  Chatham  Cxiunty,  N.  C,  Jan.  28, 
the  li>p  of  alL  A  bold,  resolute  young  fellow,  dresseil !  1798.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  member  of  a 
in  armor,  aiui  prompted  by  enthusiastic  courage,  on  cer-  ,  Baptist  Church,  and  not  long  after  began  speaking  in 
tuin  days  of  the  year,  runs  ab<mt  the  city  Tanchuth,  and  public,  though  he  was  not  regularly  licensed  till  1818. 
kills  every  one  he  meets  in  honor  of  the  goddess.  By  '  He  preachetl  his  first  sermon  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and 
fcuch  outrageous  sacrifices  as  these  the  devotees  imagine  '  must  have  made  a  favorable  impression,  for  he  at  once 
thcv  extremely  oblige  Manipa.— Kircher,CA«Mi  iilusir,; '  received  an  oflFer  of  aid  from  a  society  for  the  education 
Bn»ugliton,  Bibliotheca  Uist,  Sac.  s.  v.  I  of  ministers,  and  commenced  his  studies.    In  December, 

Maniple,  an  article  of  drc«*  introduced  when  the  '  J«^^»  he  entereil  the  junior  dass  in  S^uth  Carolina  Ul- 
n.^  of  th^ stole  as  a  handkerchief  fell  into  disuse.     It .  ^^f^:  "»«*  f»^^tod  with  the  highest  honor  m  1821 
IM.W  rq»rescnts  the  cord  with  which  our  I>.>nl  was  Iwund  ■  ?*«  l"'"Jf*^**^<\^"««'^.^  »"*°  f "  engagrment  to  preach 


wn»t€  the  Jesuit  Marest**  adore  a  sort  of  genius  which  ^  ^g^,^„  ^^^^  ^„ring  which  time  he  not  only  sustained 
they  call  Maintou;  t<»  them  it  is  the  master  oflife,  the  and  extended  his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  but  was  active 
si»irit  that  rides  all  things.  A  bini,  a^buffalo,  a  bear,  a  i„  „,^  ^^^  of  liberal  and  theological  education,  effcK^t- 
feother.  a  skin-that  is  their  manitou.  *•  f  the  Indian  I  -  jj,^  establishment  of  what  is  now  known  as  Furraan 
word  maniiou.  says  Palfrey, "  appeared  to  «lenote  some-  i  Universitv,  at  (JreenviUe,  S.  C.  At  that  [Kriml  theo- 
rhingaU»ve  or  Ir-mkIc  the  common  aspects  and  agencies  ,  j^^^  i.^truction  was  included  in  the  pUns  of  this  and 
«f  nature,  it  might  l«  natural,  but  it  >yould  be  rash  and  |  ^^^^^  institutions.  Dr.  31anlv  lived  to  sc e  the  Bap- 
mislemling  to  confound  its  imiwrt  with  the  Christian, .  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  concentrate  their  energies  upon  the 
Mi.hammedan,  Jewish,  Egyptian,  or  (.reek  conception  establishment  and  support  of  a  single  theological  semi- 
of  the  Deity,  or  with  any  compouml  or  selection  from  „„^,  „^  ^^^  ^  U^.^.,^.  j^^^^^^j  j„  ^y^^  ^^^^^^^  p^^l^.^ 
some  or  all  of  those  ideiis.      Sec  Indi  Axa.  I  „^  j^^^^^j  f^^^  ^  ^„^.  ;,f  ^j,^  disadvantages  under  which 

Manley,  Ira,  a  C^)ngregational  minister  and  Xwme  '  he  had  himself  labon^d;  for,  th«»ugh  a  gwHl  scholar,  be 
mi9sionar>',  was  bom  about  the  year  1780 ;  was  a  grad-  >  ^-as  a  self-ethurated  theologian.  He  was  chosen  in  1837 
tiate  of  Middleburj-  C^Uege,  stuilietl  law,  was  admitted  to  the  presidency  of  the  Diiiverpity  of  Alabama,  and  ad- 
to  the  bar,  and  left  a  tine  practice  to  enU-r  the  ministry,  i  ministered  the  ofiice  for  about  eighteen  years  with  emi- 
Hc  was  a  h<>me  missionary  for  sixty  years,  and  a  pio-  ,  ^vnt  abilitv  and  success.  In  1855heretumeiltoCharles- 
neer  in  all  gcKKl  enterprises.  The  last  twenty-two  years  („n^  ^n^  ^  ^^e  pastoral  office  over  one  of  the  four 
of  his  life  were  nH»stly  spent  in  Wisci.nsin.  He  died  at  ^  churches  that  now  existed  in  pUice  of  the  one  to  which 
Keene,  Essex  Omnty,  S.  Y.,  Feb.  6, 1871.— J\Va»  A  mer.  ^  he  had  formeriy  ministered.  He  was  subsequently  en- 
CycUtp.  1871,  p.  569.  .  gaged  as  a  missionary  and  evangelist  in  Alabama,  and 

Man'lltiB,  the  name  of  one  of  the  amltassadors  who  as  a  pastor  at  Montgomery.  He  died  at  (treenville,  S. 
is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Jews  ctrntirming  I  C,  Dec  21, 18<>8.  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Manly  was  emi- 
whatever  concession  Lysias  had  grante<l  them.  Four  |  nently  |)opular.  Hisdiscxmrses,  though  instructive  and 
letters  were  written  to  the  Jews,  of  whit^h  the  last  is  |  convincing,  were  also  charged  with  the  elements  <if 
fn»m  '*Quintus  Memmius  and  Titus  Manlius  ((yr.Tiroc  i  emotional  |)ower,  and,  with  all  his  success  as  an  educa- 
Mffi'Xioc,  V.  r.  Movtoc ;  Vulg.  TUua  ManiHu*\  ambas- 1  tor,  this  was  the  work  in  Miiich  he  mwt  delighted.  Dr. 
sadore  (;rp«<r/3i)ra()  of  the  Romans"  (2  Mace.  xi.  34).  |  Manly  wrote  a  **  treatise  on  Moral  Science,"  which  was 
Thac  U  Dili  much  doubt  that  the  letter  Is  a  fabrication,    for  years  a  text-book  in  Southern  colleges.    It  indicated 
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A  high  order  of  talent.     See  AVtp  A  mer.  Cychp,  1868,  p. 
450 ;  Drake,  IHcL  A  mer,  Bioy.  8.  v.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Mann,  Cynia,  an  American  Congregational  m in- 


great  abilities  as  a  statesman  are  evinced  in  his  letten 
written  at  this  time,  foreshadowing  the  trouble*  of  18(51- 
65.    His  finx  speech  in  Congress  was  in  advocacy  of 


ister  and  author,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  N.  H.,  April  3,  |  the  right  and  duty  of  the  national  goverainent  to  ex- 
1785;  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  C<>Ilege  (class  of     '    '      ' 
1806);  was  principal  of  (filmanton  Academy  two  years; 


elude  slavcrv  from  the  territories.     In  a  letter  dated 
Dec.  1848,  he  says  on  this  subject, "  I  think  the  country 


teacher  of  the  Troy  high-w:hool  one  year;  tutor  at  Dan-  i*  to  exi)ericnce  serious  times.    Interference  with  sUv- 
mouth  College  from  1809  to  1814 ;  jiistor  of  the  Church  er>'  will  excite  civil  commotion  at  the  South.     Still,  it 
at  Westminster,  Mass.,  from  1815  to  1841 ;  then  of  Ko|>-  ia  best  to  interfere.     Now  is  the  time  to  see  whether 
inson  Church,  IMvmouth,  three  years;  next  a  teacher  the  United  States  is  a  rope  of  sand  or  a  band  of  siceL"* 
at  l^)well  several* vears;  finally,  fnim  1852  to  185<>  act-  I"  another  letter,  dated  January-.  1850,  he  saj's,  "Dark 
iug  fjastorof  the  North  Falmouth  Chmrch.     He  died  at  clouds  overhang  the  future,  and  that  is  not  all:  the>- 
Stoughton,  Mas**.,  Feb.  9,  1859.     Mr.  Maim  published  are  full  of  lightning."     Again,  "^  I  rcaUy  think  that  if 
An  Kpifome  of  the  Kcideum  ofChrutianiiy:—Hutory  we  inttist  u|)on  passing  the  Wilmot  Proviso  for  the  ler- 
ofthe  Temptrauct  Reformation  :—.\femoir  of  Mrs,  Myra  ritories.  that  the  South-a  part  of  them— will  rebel   But 
W,  A  lien ;  and  some  /Serwion*.— Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer,  1  would  pass  it,  ruU'llion  or  no  rebelUon.     /  ftmnder  m* 
Hioff,  p.  595.  evilttoyrtut  <u  the  extension  of$larery/*     After  haviii? 
Mann,  Horace.  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  •*I»<^»^  ^^^  ^*"»«  »«  Congress,  we  6nd  Mr.  Mann  in  18.VJ 
educators  in  our  country,  a  philanthropist  whose  name  emliarkmg  mto  a  new  and  somewhat  formidable  enter- 
deserves  to  be  honored  bv  every  American-**  a  soul  prwe-the  establwhment  of  a  college  at  the  ^\est  tube 
whose  life  was  a  galvanic  thnll  along  the  muscles  of  "P«»  to  both  sexes,  and  to  be  founded  and  couducted  on 
ouragc"-wasborn,ofvervhumbleparentage,atFrank-  ^^^  etiucatioual  pnuciplcs  which  he  had  es})ou«Hl  m 
liu.  Mass,,  Mav  4, 1796.     Though  not  privileged  with  Massachusetts  and  which  we  shall  presently  pa^  lu  re- 
the  advantages  of  a  careful  training  in  his  earlv  b«»y-  ^'»ew-     '^*»e  ex|»enmcnt  made  here  for  the  cu-education 
hood,  he  vet  managCHl  to  acquire  a  prettv  good  knowl-  ^^  ^^^  8^^<^8  F«'ved  a  success,  and  in  our  own  day  the 
edge  of  the  so-called  •*  commcm  branches."     At  the  age  «»mis8ion  of  young  kdies  to  our  best  and  highest  wrbonls 
of  twentv  he  resolved  to  secure  for  himself  the  advan-  «  ^'^''^y  ^  ^  commendatory  of  Mr.  Manns  enterpm* 
tagcs  of  i  a»llegiate  training.     His  instructors  hitherto,  »"  ^*^'  ,  1'»'«  !**»«  «"^  anxieties  of  this  position  at 
he  tells  us  himself,  he  had  found  to  be  '*  very  good  pet>.  Antioch  (^oUege,  liowever,  proved  at  length  too  much 
pie,  but  verj'  poor  teachers."     He  had  lost  his  father  ^""^  ^«  ^>^*1'*»»  "^'^^^f  »t«>"*?»  •»«*  "V^  undefmined  Ijy  a 
when  onlv  thirteen  vean»  old,  and  since  that  time  •^all  ^^^  "^  ^^^  '"«»»^  »n*<^"»«  '"^  unremitting  activity.    The 
the  family,"  he  tells'us, "  labored  together  for  the  com-  ^^  ««"1  consumeii  the  body  at  hwt,  Aug.  2, 1859. 
mon  supijort,  and  toil  was  considered  honorable,  al-        Mimn  on  the  JReltition  ofRtHgUm  to  Kducatum.—yiT. 
though  it  was  sometimes  of  necessity  excessive."     Not-  Maim  had  been  n>ared  under  tlie  iiiHueDce  of  the  Col- 
withstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  Horaire  was  bent  Wnistic  faith.     While  yet  a  youth  he  had  cherished  an 
upon  a  course  of  study  in  college.     Within  the  short  aversion  to  this  orthodox  belief,  because,  as  he  tell»  us 
8i»a(^  of  Hix  months  he  had  acquired  a  sutHcient  prepa-  it  had  taught  him  to  look  upon  (irod  as  *^  Infinite  Ma- 
ration  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  at  Brown  Universi-  lignity  personifie<l."    When,  at  the  mature  age  of  funy, 
ty,  and  at  this  institution  he  grailuated,  with  the  high-  just  as  he  entered  on  his  work  as  an  educator, he  fell  in 
est  honors,  in  1819.     The  subject  of  his  graduating  with  Combe's  Co/^Wi^/ton  o/Wciw,  he  at  once  becami' a 
si>eech  was  **The  Progressive  Character  of  the  Human  warm  admirer  of  the  theological,  psychological,  or  an- 
Kace."     T))is  was  always  a  favorite  theme  with  him,  thro|H>logical  school  of  AvMch  Mr.  lieorge  Combe  was 
and  hi:t  first  oration  may  be  saitl  to  have  foreshadowed  the  distinguishcil  teaclior.     Education  has  certainly  ik> 
his  subsequent  career  as  a  philanthropist  and  states-  less  to  do  with  the  conscience  and  heart  than  with  the 
man.     After  s(>rving  his  alma  mater  for  two  years  as  understanding,  as  **most  of  our  relations  to  our  felluw- 
instructor,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  jurisprudence  men,  for  which  education  is  to  prepare  ns.  grow  out  of 
at  the  law-si'h4M>l  in  Lichfield,  and  in  1823  was  admitted  our  relations  to  God ;"  it  therefore  should  derive  its 
to  practice  at  Dedham.     In  1827  he  was  elected  to  the  knowlc<igc  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  make  thcs^e, 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  during  his  connection  indeed,  the  comer-strme.     Mann,  however,  held  that  it 
with  that  body  was  distinguished  for  tlie  zeal  with  should  deiKMid  for  its  guidance  on  the  lights  of  nataral 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  interi'sts  of  education  religion.    He  came  forwanl  now  to  assert  ihttt^mininil 
and  temi)erance.     His  first  s}K>ech  was  in  favor  of  relig-  reliyion  stands  as  pre-eminent  over  revealed  religira  as 
ious  lil)erty.     He  was  active  in  founding  the  State  Lu-  the  deepi'st  experience  over  the  lightest  bearMy,"  antl 
natic  Asylum.    In  1H31  he  removed  lo  l)<»ston,  and  was  proposed  to  substitute,  for  the  Christian  inriuence  which 
elected  in  1836  to  the  state  senate,  of  which  he  became  [H>r>'aded  our  whole  educational  institution,  a  system  of 
president.                                                                            I  ^'philosophical  and  moral  doctrines,"  the  prevaWnce  of 
At  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  lioard  of  Kd-  which  would,  in  his  view,  ^produce  a  new  earth  at  k-asr, 
ucation,  June  29, 1837,  Horace  Mann  was  elected  its  sec- '  if  not  a  new  heaven."     Relieving  what  is  called  the 
retary,  and,  as  such,  he  served  for  eleven  year*.    He  now  l  ''evangelical  faith,"  at  that  time  nding  New  KnglaiMl. 
gave  up  all  other  business,  withdrew  from  politics,  and  to  be  in  its  influence  derogatory'  to  the  character  of  (tod. 


devoted  \un  whole  time  to  the  cause  of  e<lut;ation,  intro- 
ducing normal  scIkhiIs  and  paid  committees.  During 
these  eleven  vears  he  worked  fiOe(?n  hours  a  dav,  hehl 
teachers'  conventions,  gave  lectures,  and  conducted  a 
l.irge  correspondence.  In  1843  he  made  a  visit  to  edu- 
cational establitihnients  in  Kun>pe.  His  Ke{)i)rr.  was  re- 
printed lK)th  in  England  and  America.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  Congn»ss,  as  the  successor  of  ex-president 
John  Quincy  Adams,  whose  example  he  followed  in  en- 
ergetic opiMisition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  Mr. 
Mann's  years  in  (^/imgress  were  those  stormy  cloud- 
gathering  years  whose  records  are  labelle<l  "Fillmore," 
** Fugitive-Slave  I>aw,"  "New  Mexico  and  Cidifomia." 


and  dwarfing  and  enslaving  to  tlie  mind  of  man,  he  con- 
ceived it  to  lie  his  task  to  \nndicate  the  former  and  ro 
emancipate  the  latter.  Especially  he  conceived  it  his 
misi*ion  to  overcome  t  he  **  foul  spirit  of  ort  hodoxy ."  sf»  far 
as  it  entered  the  domain  of  the  public  schfHiIs,  and  this 
he  bidieviHi  to  be  **  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  hy 
man."  "  Ot  her  sf K'ial  organizations,"  he  8a\*s,  •*  are  cura- 
tive  and  remedial:  this  is  a  preventive  and  antiib>t«>. 
They  come  to  heal  diseases  and  wounds;  this  is  to  make 
the  pliysical  and  moral  frame  invuhierable  to  thfm. 
Let  the  common  school  be  expanded  to  ita  capabilities, 
let  it  be  w«)rked  with  the  efficiency  of  which  it  is  Hii^ 
ceptilile,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  crimes  In  the  penal  n^te 


St4(mch  and  steady  he  strMnl,  a  man  of  inm,  in  thi»se  ;  would  l>cc(»me  obsolete — the  long  catalogue  of  hunuin 


dny.^  of  compromi.sc  and  t^>litical  c<irrnption.  Hating 
slaver/  thntugh  every  librc  of  his  sold,  he  had  his  wea|>- 
on  drawn  whenever  and  wherever  its  crest  arose.     His 


ills  would  l>e  abridged — men  would  walk  nii>re  safely  hy 
day — every  pillow  Mould  lie  more  inviting  by  nighi— 
property,  life,  and  character  held  by  a  suooger  teooRi 


■n  ratioDil  hopM  Tespecting  the  Tutare  brightened.  It 
is  obvlmu  that  tbe«  glowing  uiticipitirjns  were  boru 
uf  tumetbine  more,  if  nut  lieti«,  Ihui  reading,  wriling. 
uicl  aritbinetic."  EducaUim  wts,  in  Hinu'a  view,  >  vronl 
vf  much  higher  iiDpun  tliui  that  pofJuUrly  given  tu  it. 
"  ltd  funcliiin  i»  lo  call  out  fnim  wiibin  all  that  was  di- 
vinely (liaced  their,  in  the  pruporUou  requinite  lu  make 
a  nulile  bciiig."  It  wai  one  oT  bin  maxima,  hnwevcr, 
that  "every  human  being  should  delermuie  liis  lElig- 
iiiua  belief  for  hinuelC  "It  Kerns  u>  me,"  be  says, 
~  ttial  a  generation  hi  trained  would  have  an  inUailely 
better  chsDce  of  getting  at  the  tiuth  than  the  preaeiii 
gtneraliun  baa  had."  Herein  lay  the  grealegt  defect 
vf  the  ayHlem  he  sought  lo  eittabliiih  in  our  sohaulii. 
8tai>i|iiiig  with  the  name  of  higutiy  all  leligiuus  views 
that  did  not  roinviike  with  hid  nwn,  regarding  ortbu- 
diixy  as  the  great  thrsldum  by  whicb  man  was  euHlaved, 
he  wmild  iulrudiice  a  system  uf  Christian  elhiva  and 
doctrine  nwpocriiig  virtue  aiid  viee,  rewards  and  peiial- 
lioi,  time  and  eieniiry,  coiutitaling  the  basis  of  biH 
tbturiiB  and  H-hemra  of  tKifnilar  (Plication, which  meant 
nuhtngelae  ihsu  the  nubsliiulion  ufnaiural  religion  for 
revealed.  How  far  Mr.  Maun  succeeded  in  ibiB  attempt 
we  may  judge  by  tbc  |irevatenoe  of  the  dortrinea  of  the 
ao-calliil  "liber^  thenlug}'"  in  the  Kaslem  Hlatei,  par- 
licidarly  in  Masaachudella.  In  the  West  be  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  disopiwinled.  Though  more  than  ■ 
tbuusaiid  students  sat  at  his  feet  in  Aniinch,  he  was 
a  very  mudcrale  deirree  succeasfii 


nligi 


mfnii 


turn  awB)'."  But  if  Mr.  Mann  failed  in  meeting  that 
aiiccrsB  which  a  person  of  his  indomilabla  will,  uneutn- 
mtiii  energy,  and  rare  auiuiremcnta  musl  have  loolied 
for  and  dciareil,  we  would  luit  in  the  least  detrart  from 
the  value  of  his  labors  in  hehalfnf  education  among  the 
maosea,  and  (he  Fn^acncss  of  bis  services  to  cominoit- 
aehool  education  in  America. 

Bcaidn  his  annual  rcporta,  a  volume  of  lectures  on 
educaiiiin,  and  voluminous  conuuvereial  wri1ing^  his 
prindpal  work  is  J^Jrim-jF.'  Lrlttrt  ami  Sperdka  (ItiKton, 
lH.'ilk  Since  bis  decease  all  liis  wrilinga  have  been 
uillvcled  and  puhiiidied  by  hin  wife,  under  the  title  Tit 
Iffrtt  ofUoracr.  Mam  (Cainliridge,  lWi7  aq..  2  vobi. 
8vo).  See  Lift  of  llanirt  Miim,  by  hia  wife  (llmdon, 
IWin.  I2mn);  Thomaii.  Krl.  Biag.  antl  MglhiiL;  Friacr- 
loK  Rerint,  I8fl«  (Jaiiuarv);  reprinted  in  the  Brit,  ami 
For.  KcaiL  Srri-ir,  l(tti«  (August).     <.J.  H. »'.) 

Mami.^VlUla'D,  D.D..  an  American  ednralnr  of 
note,  was  bom  in  Burlington  Countv,  N.  Yq  about  the 
year  [781.  When  quite  young  he  was  (ilaceil  in  a  ptint- 
in;;-onic'e,  where  be  n-meined  until  bis  fourteenth  year, 
li.oiigh  unable  to  atit'nd  school  a  Hngle  day.  he  ae- 
q'jiied  a  thorough  oliuati'Mi  by  private  study.  He  was 
converted  in  his  XM  year.  Joined  the  Slethodint  K|ii*ci>- 
pal  Church,  and  slnrily  afti-r  became  a  local  |a«arher. 
The  principal  part  of  biKlifv  after  this  time  nasdevoted 
til  leaching  He  was  for  some  years  principal  nf  Mt. 
Holly  Academy,  in  his  native  ■'tale.  .Suhiequently  h« 
removed  lo  PhiUdelphia,  where  he  maintained  a  bigh 
reputation  fiir  his  tuccesii  in  leai'hing  the  clasneti.  The 
d^:re«  of  D.D.  wa»  conferred  upim  him  by  Dickinson 
College.  He  died  in  l'biladel|>hiB  Julv  4,  IMiT.— A'cir 
vlm.(.>4?p.l»67,p.6G7. 

Mko'im  CyO,  mint,  according  tn  tietcnins,  ■  portion. 


I  MAIINA 

n>un<1.  and  nf  the  bigiteas  of  coriander  seed  Q/ad).  It 
It'll  with  the  dew  every  morning,  and  when  the  dew 
was  e:ihalHl  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  manna  appeared 
slunv,  lying  upon  tlie  ground  or  tlie  tocka  round  thn 
ijmwntoftbe  Isiai'litea. 


I»ac] 


I,  ll'Aiir 


i/f  for 


not  what  it  was"  (£xod.  xvi,  IS).  In  tl 
But'borixed  and  some  other  vendooa  tbia  passage  is  in- 
accurately translated— whicli,  indeed,  is  appai«nt  from 
the  two  ports  of  the  sentence  contradicting  each  other 
("  k  is  nuxwi .-  for  they  wist  not  wlial  it  was").  The 
word  ui-cun  only  in  luuxLxvi,  16,81,39,35;  NumKii, 
t^T,  II;  DeuCviii,a.l6;  Josh,  v,  lij  N'eh.  ix,  »):  Psa. 
IxKviii,  34.  In  the  Sept.  the  substance  is  almoat  al- 
wavi  caUnl  suMNu  (fiaviv.and  so  lite  N. Teal,  alwavs: 
Joltn  vi,  SI,  49,  bS;  Heb.  ix,  4;  Kcv.  ii,  IT;  alwi  ibg 
A|iocrvpha,  Wild,  xvi,  SO,  21)  iiutcad  of  man  (jiav, 
l:Kud.'  xvi,  31,  311,  Bii).  Josephus  (Aid,  iii,  I,  6).  in 
giving  on  account  of  this  suhatance,  thus  acuords  with 
tlie  textual  etymobigi-:  "Tho  Hebrews  call  this  Ibud 
mamia  0«iviiOi  for  ttie  partivie  mnn  (jidv)  in  our  lan- 
guage is  tbeaskiuKora<iueition,'irjluf  urjlMf'  (lleb^ 
Xiri",Q,  HMH-Ati)."  Moses  answered  this  qucstioo  by 
lelllng  them,  ■■  This  is  tbc  bread  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  to  eat."  We  are  further  informed  that  tha 
manna  fell  every  day.  except  on  the  Sabbath.  Every 
i<i\th  day,  that  is  on  Friday,  there  fell  a  douUe  <|uanlily 
111  i(.  Ever}- man  was  directed  lo  gat  her  an  omer  (about  . 
ibrec  English  quarts)  for  each  member  of  his  family; 
■ii()  the  whule  seems  aflrrwarda  to  have  hcen  measured 
out  St  the  rate  of  an  omer  to  each  person;  "He  who 
gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  who  gathered 
little  had  no  lark."  That  which  remained  ungalhered 
.liM.lved  in  the  bent  of  the  aun,  and  was  lost.  The 
i|uaiili(y  DiUcLled  was  intended  for  the  food  of  Ihc  car- 
rciit  ilay  only,  for  if  any  were  kept  till  next  morning  it 
eiirnipted  and  breil  worms,  let  it  was  direclcil  thai  a 
iloultlc  qunniity  should  be  gathered  on  the  ^tli  day 
tor  cunaumption  on  the  liiahhath.  It  waa  found  that 
the  manna  kept  for  the  iSaUiith  remained  sweet  and 
H-bolvnome,  luilwithstanding  that  it  corrupted  at  other 
times  if  kept  for  more  than  one  day.  In  tlie  same  man- 
ner as  they  would  have  treated  grain,  tbey  reduced  it  to 
nicul.  kneaded  it  into  dough,  and  baked  it  into  cakes, 
Slid  the  taste  of  it  waa  like  that  of  wafen  maile  with 
lioiipy  or  of  fresh  oil.  lu  Numb,  xi,  6-9,  whet*  the  de- 
I  acrijilion  of  the  manns  is  repeated,  an  omer  of  it  is  di- 
I  reeled  lu  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  future  gciicm- 
tions,  **  thai  they  may  see  ihe  bread  wherewith  I  have 
fed  you  in  the  wildemens;"  aiui  in  Josh,  v,  \i  we  leani 
■Aer  the  Israelilea  hail  encamped  at  llilgol,  and 


le  Arabic;  but  a  dJITcra 


™  f see  'I'hym,  />  m 


■did  eat  of  the  old  n 

111  the  miiTTuw  afltr,  neither  bad  the  children  of  laraid 

uaniui  any  mon!.'' 

Thi«  miracle  is  referred  to  in  Deul.  viii,  8 :  Xch.  ix, 
N):  I'M.  Ixxviii,  S4;  .lohn  vi,  31,  W,  bS;  Hili.  ix.  4. 
laufScriplu  ■■      ■ 


Jitheir 


which 


gm  r-KU  ilanim.  eic.Vitemli.  Wi\'\\  tl 
III  Ihe  miraculous  foml  upon  whicli  the  liraelites  were 
fed  for  forty  yeani  during  their  wanderings  in  the  des- 
ert. The  same  name  has  in  later  ages  lieen  Bp[ilied  lo 
some  natural  pmluctions,  chietjy  found  in  warm,  dry 
counlrica,  but  which  have  little  or  no  resemlilance  tn  the 
original  manna.  This  is  flret  menlioiieil  in  £xad.  xvL 
It  is  tliere  described  aa  being  Itrst  prisluced  alter  the 
eighth  encampment  in  Ihe  desert  of -Sin,  as  while  like 
butr  ftatt  Cur  of  the  cdIot  of  UtUium,  Numb,  xi,  7), 


las  pnaluced,  and  though  its  prop 
'111  from  anything  with  which  we  are  acquoinleil, 
.  Iicranse  its  tanlv  is  iu  Exodus  said  lo  be  like  that 
vsfris  made  with  liimey,  many  wrilen  have  iliought 
1 1  hey  recogiiisiil  the  mouna  of  Scripture  in  ■  sweel- 
exwiatiou  which  a  found  on  several  plants  in  Arabia 

•  Kiibitance  by  the  Arab  writers,  and  waapruliaMy  ri 
ilicd  even  before  their  time.  But  the  term  is  iiow 
losi  entirely  appnipriated  10  tbe  sneelisb  exudation 
he  ash-trees  of  Sicily  and  ftaXy  (Orimi  Jium/Miii  and 
isiiiBi  mnaidl/iiliii}.  These,  howci-cr,  have  no  rvli- 
I  to  the  suppoHsl  manika  of  Scrijiture.  Of  this  one 
d  is  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of.r/uiHn/ftii, 
ng  the  jiroduce  of  a  )ilBnt  ciU«l  g»:,  which  is  a»- 
laineil  to  be  a  apeciea  of  tamaiisk.  Tbe  same  S|H>- 
I  wems  also  |«  be  calleil  IhiJii,  anil  ia  comnum  Jong 
I'rtnl  luirta  of  the  cuasi  of  Arabia.  It  is  also  found 
tbc  lu'i^hborhuud  uf  Uutmt  StinaL     Uuickhardt, 


MANNA 

while  ill  (he  ralloy  wad/  el-Sbeik,  to  the  r 
Uiiunt  Serbil,  mya:  "III  many  pant  it  was 

valley  in  (he  I'euinsiila  where  this  tree  grawg  ai 
ill  any  quan(i(y,  (hough  »aie  eiiiill  biuhe«  are 
(here  nie(  wuh  in  Mbti  parts.     I(  ii  fmm  [ 

ig  nbtaineil ;  and  ■(  ia  vec}'  Hrani^  tha( 


nrth  of  [  the  monka  al  Haun(  Sinai.     The  laUer  rcuQ 

thickly  I  KuMian  pilgrinia.    ''The  Etedouina  lanired  me 
lie  uiily  I  whule  i|iiaiiti[y  coUecled  (hmnghout  lh« 


c  fmiit 


1  150  » 


le  f«t  si 


iild  hi 


M.  Seeticu  mentionod  i(  in  a  brief  notire  of  hia  'Tuur 
(0  Itinii,'  published  in  (he  Miaa  dt  COrirnl.  The 
■tance  is  callnl  by  the  Arabs  noHii.  In  (he  mouth  of 
June  i(  drops  from  (he  (hums  of  the  tamariik  upon  (he 
fallen  iwiji'i,  leare:!,  and  tboms  which  always  cover  ihi 
ground  Ijeiieaih  the  tree  in  the  natural  ^tale-  Thi 
Arabs  um  it  as  (hey  ilo  honey,  to  pour  over  their  un- 
leavened bread,  or  to  dip  their  bread  into;  iis  taste  ii 
agreeable,  snmewha(  arumadc,  and  as  siieet  as  honey. 
If  eaten  in  any  quantity  i(  is  said  to  be  hi);hly  iiur)^- 
tive."  He  funher  adds  (hat  the  Umarisk  u  one  of  ibc 
most  cnmmon  trees  in  Nubia  an<l  (hmuichout  the  whole 
of  Araliia;  on  the  Euphrates,  cm  the  Astaboros,  in  all 
the  vnlieya  of  the  Hejaz  and  Bejs  it  grows  in  great 
quinLilien,  yet  nowhere  but  in  the  regiim  of  M< 
Sinai  did  he  hear  of  its  producing  nunna.  KhrenbeTK 
has  i^xaratiied  and  diauribcd  this  spedcs  of  taniarii' 
which  he  calk  7'.  maim/tm,  but  which  is  cnnsidcr 
(o  be  only  a  variety  of  7'.  giilliai.     The  nuuina  he  co 
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sidcra  lo  be  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  iii>rc(  which 
he  calls  Ct-xui  miiiiHipariu.  Others  have  liecn  of  tlic 
same  opinion.  When  l.ieiu.Wellated  visited  this  jiljce 
in  the  month  of  September,  be  fuuiul  the  extrcmitica  of 
the  twigs  and  Lranrhes  retainiiiK  the  |icculiar  swcelncsa 
anil  Havor  which  cbaradvrize  the  manna.  Tlie  Be- 
iluuiiiH  ciillect  il  early  in  (he  mnmins,  and,  after  straiu- 
ing i(  through  aclolh,placei(eit:ieriuBklnBorKiiur<ls; 
a  ciiiisiibiralile  qiisniily  ia  coiisumeil  by  ihemselres!  a 
portion  ia  sent  tu  Cairo,  and  sumc  ia  aLw  disposed  of  lo 


t  was  osually  dinned 
roga"(rriivebMJra- 

tiu,i,  511), 
Another  kind  of  manna,  which  has  been  aupposid  ii> 

be  that  of  Scripture,  is  yielded  by  a  Ihoiny  pUiit  veiy 

common  from  the  north  of  India  to  Syria,  *hi,-h  liy 

ihc  Arabs  is  called  .4J-A«i',  when 


Allunri  Mawmvm. 
leg  are  also  by  (he  Arabs  called  iiilrT-UuiT.  or  "om- 
il'a-thnni;"  and  in  Mesopotamia  i)i7«/.  accnnling  to  sumc 
iiithorities.  while  by  others  (hu  is  thought  (o  he  (he 
lame  of  another  phinL  The  j1  Uiijrt  .Viianrvn  b  R- 
narkablc  for  (he  exudation  of  a  sweetish  juice,  which 
nncretcs  into  amall  graniiUu'  niasHes.  and  which  is  ufo- 
lly  diatinguisheil  by  the  name  of  I*erMan  manna.  The 
ite  prufcusur  Dun  was  so  cnnlkient  that  (his  was  the 

poied  calling  the  plant  itself  .Ifinmo  /friraim.     The 

climate  of  Tersia  and  Bokhara  seems  abo  wdl  suiud  in 

"  e  Hcietlon  of  this  manna,  which  in  the  latter  country 

employed  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  it  imponnl 

to  India  for  nxilieinal  use  through  Caiibul  and  Kbn- 

».in.     In  Arabian  and  Perxian  worksoii  Materia Mnl- 

t  il  is  called  Tuningbin.     These  two,  fium  the  locali- 

» in  which  ihoy  are  produced,  have  alone  beenfhoui!)i( 

be  the  manna  of  Scripture.     But,  besides  ibeae,  ibeit 

are  sei~eral  other  kinds  of  manna.     Burrkhanll,  duni% 

his  journey  thnmgh  EMlhor,  in  (he  valley  ofibeJur- 

I.  heard  of  the  Beiruk  honey.     This  is  dearrihedxa 

stance  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  bnncbes  id's 

>calleilrir'AurAor  (^urru^ofdie  siie  of  on  olive^rte. 

I  with  leaves  like  (hose  of  the  popUr.    Wlien  ftnh 

this  grayish-ctdorcd  exudalimi  is  sweM  in  taMe.  bu(ina 

few  daya  i[  becomes  sour.    The  Arabs  eat  it  like  bnory. 

iind,  called  Shir-lhitkr,  ia  aaiil  to  be  pniduced  ia 

the  country  of  the  Uzbeca.    A  Cat  *   ' 
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funned  Dr.  Royle  that  it  was  produced  by  a  tree  called 
Gundfl'h^  which  grows  in  CamLahar,  and  is  about  twelve 
feet  hi^h,  with  jointed  stems.    A  tiflh  kind  is  produced 
on  Calotrojtis  procera^  or  the  plant  calle<l  A  shur.     The 
Bwect  exudation  is  by  Arab  authors  rankc<l  with  sugars, 
and  called  JShukur-al-<uhur,     It  is  described  under  this 
name  by  Avicenna^  and  in  the  I^atin  translation  it  is 
caUed  Zuccarum-iil-hunar.     A  sixth  kind,  callcil  Hed- 
khLifif,  is  described  in  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica 
as  being  producrxl  on  a  species  of  willow  in  Persian  Kho- 
rassan.     Another  kind  would  appear  to  be  produce4l  on 
a  sfiei'iea  of  oak,  for  Niebuhr  says, "  At  Merdin,  in  Meso- 
IMtamia,  it  apf)ears  like  a  kind  of  pollen  on  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  called  Ballot  and  Afs  (or,  according  to  the 
AlcpfM)  pronunciation,  A»\  which  I  take  to  be  of  the 
oak  family.     All  are  agf^  that  between  Merdin  and 
Dinrbi'kir  manna  is  obtained,  and  princi|)ally  from  those 
trees  which  yield  gall-nuts."     Besides  these  there  is  a 
swecftiiih  exudation  found  on  the  larch,  which  is  called 
Maima  hrigimtinca^  as  there  is  also  one  kind  found  on 
the  cedar  of  I/cbanon.     Indeed  a  sweetish  secretion  is 
found  on  the  leaves  of  many  other  plants,  produced 
sometimes  by  the  plant  itself,  at  others  by  the  punctures 
of  insects.     It  has  been  supposed  ahu  that  these  sweet- 
ish exudations,  being  eva{>orated  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  still  weather,  may  afterwards  become  deposited, 
with  the  dew,  on  the  ground  and  on  the  leaves  of  plants 
and  thus  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  which  have 
heeii   ob:)erved  by  travellers  and  others.     According 
to  Col.  Chesney,  ''The  most  remarkable  production 
in  ancient  Assyria  is  the  celebrated  vegetable  known 
here  by  the  name  of  manna,  which  in  Turkish  is  most 
expressively  called  Kudret-luU-ra»gizy  or  *the  divine 
sweetmeat.'    It  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  oak, 
and  also,  though  less  plentifully  and  scarcely  so  good, 
on  those  of  the  tamarisk  and  several  other  plants.    It  is 
occasionally  deposited  on  the  sand,  and  fdso  on  rocks 
and  stones.    The  latter  is  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  ap- 
pear* to  be  more  esteemed  than  the  tree  manna.     It  is 
collected  chiefly  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  first  in  the 
early  part  of  spring,  and  again  towards  the  end  of  au- 
tumn ;  in  either  case  the  quality  depends  upon  the  rain 
that  may  have  fallen,  or  at  least  on  the  abundance  of 
the  dews,  for  in  the  seasons  which  happen  to  be  quite 
dry  it  is  understo<Hl  that  little  or  none  is  obtained.    In 
order  to  ctdlect  the  maima  the  people  go  out  before  sun- 
rise, and  having  placed  cloths  under  the  oak,  larch, 
tamariiik,  and  several  other  kinds  of  shrubs,  the  manna 
is  shaken  down  in  such  quantities  from  the  branches  as 
to  give  a  supply  for  the  market  after  providing  for  the 
want«  of  the  different  members  of  the  family.     The 
Kurds  not  only  cat  manna  in  its  natural  state,  as  they 
do  bread  or  dates,  but  their  women  make  it  into  a  kind 
of  paiite ;  being  in  this  state  like  honey,  it  is  added  to 
other  ingredients  used  in  pre{>aring  sweetmeats,  which, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  are  found  in  everv'  house  through- 
out the  ¥.ti»U    The  maima,  wh<tn  partially  cleanefl,  is 
carrie<l  to  the  market  at  Mosul  in  goat-skins,  and  there 
sold  in  lumps  at  the  rate  of  A\  pounds  for  about  2}d. 
But  for  family  consumption,  or  to  send  to  a  distance  out 
of  the  countr\%  it  is  first  thoroughly  cleansed  from  the 
fragmentA  of  leaves  and  other  foreign  matter  by  boiling. 
In  the  natural  state  it  is  described  as  l>euig  of  a  delicate 
white  color.    It  is  also  still,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Israel- 
ites, like  coriander  seed,  and  of  a  moderate  but  agreeable 
flweetnesrt''  {Kuphratfs  Kxpeditum,  i,  123). 

*'The  mamui  of  European  commerce  comes  mostly 
from  Calabria  and  Sicily.  It  is  gathered  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  from  some  species  of  ash  ( Ov' 
Hft8  Kuropoia  and  Ornus  rotUHdifolm)^  from  which  it 
dn^ps  in  cousetiuence  of  a  puncture  by  an  insect  resem- 
bling the  locust,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  having  a 
sting  under  its  Inxty.  The  sul)stance  is  fluid  at  night, 
and  rrwmbles  the  dew,  but  in  the  moniing  it  begins  to 
harden." 

"The  natural  products  of  the  Arabian  deserts  and 
Other  Oriental  regions,  which  bear  the  name  of  manna, 


have  not  the  qualities  or  uses  ascribed  to  the  manna  of 
Scripture.  They  are  all  condiments  or  medicines  rather 
than  food,  stimulating  or  purgative  rather  than  nutri- 
tious; they  are  produced  only  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year,  from  May  to  August,  and  not  all  the  year 
round ;  they  come  only  in  small  quantities,  never  afford- 
ing anything  Uke  15,000,000  pounds  a  week,  which  must 
have  been  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  whole  Is- 
raelitish  camp,  since  each  man  had  an  omer  (^or  three  ' 
Knglit»h  quarts)  a  day,  and  that  for  forty  years;  they 
can  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  do  not  become  useless 
in  a  day  or  two;  they  are  just  as  liable  to  deteriorate 
on  the  Sabbath  as  on  any  other  day;  nor  does  a  double 
quantity  fall  on  the  day  preceding  the  Sabltath;  nor 
would  natural  products  cease  at  once  and  forever,  as 
the  manna  is  represented  as  ceasing  in  the  book  of 
Joshua.  The  manna  of  Scripture  we  thereft»re  reganl 
as  wholly  miraculous,  and  not  in  any  respect  a  product 
of  nature." 

Manna  is  the  emblem  or  symbol  of  immortality  (Rev. 
ii,  17):  *'I  will  give  him  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna;" 
i.  e.  the  true  bread  of  God,  which  came  down  from  heav- 
en, referring  to  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  vi,  51,  a 
much  greater  instance  of  God's  favor  than  feeding  the 
Israelites  with  manna  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  caUed 
hidden,  or  laid  up,  in  allusion  to  that  which  was  laid  up 
in  a  golden  vessel  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  tabernacle 
(comp.  £xod.  xvi,  33,  34,  and  Heb.  ix,  4). 

See  Liebcntanz,  De  Manna  (A'itemb.  1667);  Zeibich, 
De  miraculo  Alamur  hraeiitica  (Gene,  1770) ;  Hoheisel, 
De  rusmlo  Manna  (Jen.  1715)  ;  Schramm,  De  vma 
Manna  (Herb.  17*23);  Fabri  Hittorin  Mnnntr^  in  Fabri 
et  Keiskii  Opvsc,  vied.  Arab.  (Hal.  1776),  p.  121 ;  Hard- 
wick,  in  Atiatic  Refearchea,  xiv,  182;  Frederic,  in  7Vr/w- 
9acf,  of  the  Lit,  Society  of  Bombay  (I>ond.  1819).  i,  251  ; 
Ehrenberg,  Symbol,  fhys.  (Bed.  1829) ;  Martius,  Phnr- 
makogn.  p.  327 ;  Oedmann,  Samml.  vi,  1 ;  Buxtorf,  Krtr- 
fit.  (Basil.  1659),  p.  335  (and  in  Ugoliui,  Thenaur.  vol. 
viii) ;  KoscnmUller,  A Iterthunuk,  iv, 31 6  m|.  ;  Kitto, ])aVy 
Bible  lllust,  ad  loc. ;  Tristram,  Sat,  /lift,  of  Bible,  p.  362; 
comp.  Robinson's  Restanhts,  i,  470,  bid ;  and  other  Ori- 
ental travellers. 

Mannheimer,  Is.\ak  Noa,  one  of  the  most  eele- 
brate<l  of  modem  Jewish  pulpit  orators  and  theologians, 
was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Oi.'t.  17, 1793.     His 
father  was  the  reader  of  the  synagcigue  of  the  Danish 
capital,  and,  anxious  to  afford  his  I^aak  all  the  advan- 
tages of  modem  cidture,  placeii  the  child  in  a  school  at 
the  tender  oge  of  three  years  and  a  half.     When  only 
nine  years  old,  Isaak  was  iutnKluced  to  the  »:tudy  of  the 
I  Talmud,  and  at  the  age  of  responsibility  (thirt(K>n)  was 
noted  for  his  great  erudition  in  Jewish  tradition.     In 
j  his  secular  studieji,  also,  he  made  rapid  progress,  and 
I  promised  much  for  the  future.     In  1808  he  entered  the 
I  gymnasium,  and  by  1814  he  was  ready  to  pa$s  his  cx- 
!  aminati<»n  for  adini.-sion  to  the  university.    Here  he  de- 
I  voted  himself  to  the  study  of  phih>H)phy.  pliilology,  and 
I  the  Oriental  languages.     Scarcely  had  his  coun»e  been 
I  completed  when  the  government  offend  him  cmploy- 
I  ment  as  catechist  of  the  Jewish  srKriety  of  his  native 
I  place;  he  accepted  the  proffered  position,  and  served 
his  i)eople  to  their  gn^at  satisfaction.     About  this  time 
the  reformator}'  movements  among  the  Jews  of  North- 
em  Europe  were  taking  place,  and  Mannheimer  became 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  progressive  step.     He  was  es- 
pecially encourageil  by  a  pctrsonal  acquaintance  with 
the  <ierroan-.Jewii)h  reformer  Jacobson,  whom  he  met 
i  in  Berlin.  whith(r  he  was  called  in  1821,  as  pastor  of 
I  the  Temple.     But,  by  the  interference  of  the  govem- 
I  ment,  the  reform  movement  M-as  greatly  barred  there, 
I  and,  after  a  vain  struggle  with  the  orthodox,  he  accepted 
i  a  call  from  Vienna  in  1824,  and  removed  to  the  Austrian 
I  capital  in  June,  1825.     Austria,  which  was  always  slow 
to  grant  religious  liberty  to  non-Homan-Catholics,  had 
not  up  to  this  time  rec(»gnised  the  Jews  as  a  religious 
sect,  and,  without  authority  to  act  as  [)aHtor,  Mannhei- 
mer was  called  to  iK'rform  substantially  similar  duties 
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in  the  official  capacity  of  priucipal  of  the  neligioits 
School"  (*'  Direktor  der  Wiener  I^aiBerlich  KonigL  of- 
fentlichen  israelitiftchen  Ki>llgioiu)8c*hule">  Though  per- 
aonally  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  reform  movement  in- 
augurated by  Jaoobeon  and  others,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  in 
this  new  relation,  to  assume  a  conservative  pitsition,  and 
by  hii*  rootleration  and  wisdom  succeeded  in  building  up 
one  of  the  be^t  Jewish  congregations  in  (termany.  His 
great  oratorical  talent  did  much  to  swell  the  number  of 
his  auditors,  but  his  success  as  a  leader  of  the  Jews  of 
the  Austrian  capital  is  due  solely  to  his  determination 
'*  to  produce  no  rupture  in  the  Jewish  camp."  He  served 
liis  people  faithfully  to  the  end  of  his  terrestrial  course, 
March  17, 18G5.  His  influence  on  the  Jews  of  Germany, 
however,  still  remains,  and  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 
During  the  stormy  liays  of  1H48  he  represented  his  peo- 
ple in  the  nation's  councils,  as  a  deputy  (mm  Lemberg 
((iallicia).  His  humane  principles  are  manifest  in  his 
exertions  for  the  aholijthment  of  capital  punishment. 
''Isaak  Noa  Mannheimer,"  says  Uriitz  (^(iesch.J.Jmlen^ 
xi.  433),  '*  might  be  called  the  embodied  nobility  of  the 
Jewa.  He  was  a  perfect  man.  .  .  .  The  inner  and  outer 
man,  disitosition  and  wit^,  inspiration  and  wisdom,  ideal 
life  and  practical  safet}',  poetical  talent  and  sober  sense, 
childlike  goodness  and  liitting  sarcasm,  gushing  oratory' 
and  earnest  activity,  love  for  Judaism  and  a  special  liking 
for  reform,  were  in  his  l)eing  most  harmoniously  blend- 
ed.'' As  a  pulpit  orator  he  had  no  peer  among  his  He- 
brew brethren.  Unfortunately,  however,  but  few  of  his 
sermcMis  were  ever  printed.  For  a  list  of  them  see  Kay- 
serling.  hihiiothek  jiid.  Kanztlrtdwr^  Jahrgang  i  (BerL 
1H70 ),  p.  291.  Ilia  other  works  consist  of  a  translation 
of  the  Jewish  I*rayer-book  for  SablMith  and  holy-days 
(^Sidur  and  Machzor\  a  few  polemical  tracts,  and  a 
translation  of  part  of  the  Bible  for  Salomon's  German 
veriiion.  For  the  studv  of  homiletics  his  sermons  are 
valued  by  both  Christian  and  •Jewish  divines.  See,  be- 
sides Griitz  and  Kavserling,  Ehrentheil,  Jur/.  Charakfer- 
bii^lrr  (Rest.  1867),  i,  o7-CG ;  Wolf,  Isak  .Voa  Mahheimer 
(Vienna,  1863) ;  the  same,  Geich.  d,  isfo/tlif,  Ctiltusge- 
meinde  in  Wien  (1861) ;  Geiger,  Zettschrif^f  iii,  167  sq. 
(J.  II.  W.) 

Manning,  James,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22, 1738,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton  College  (class  f»f  1762).  Soon  af^er 
the  completion  of  his  collegiate  ccmrse  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  but 
he  remained  oiily  a  year,  and  then  Ijecame  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Warren,  K.  I.  During  his  minis- 
try there  he  instituted  a  Latin  school,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  germ  of  the  great  Baptist  College,  now 
the  Brown  University,  he  having  betsn  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  the  procuring  of  the  charter  in  1764.  He 
was  appoinUNl  iu  first  president  and  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  1765,  when  the  college  went  into  operation  at 
Warren,  whence  it  was  removed  to  Providence  in  1770, 
and  was  given  the  name  it  now  bears.  President  Man- 
ning remained  connected  with  the  college  until  his 
death,  July  29,  1791.  During  his  residence  at  Provi- 
dence, however,  he  was  also  pastor  of  a  church  for  twen- 
ty years,  absenting  himself  only  for  wtmesix  months  in 
1786,  when  he  was  chosen  member  of  (\ingress  for  Kh(Kte 
I»lan(L  **  Dr.  Manning  was  equally  known  in  the  re- 
ligious, political,  and  literary  world.  Nature  had  given 
him  distinguished  abilities.  The  resources  of  bis  genius 
aeemed  ade(iuat<)  to  all  duties  and  occiu^ions.  He  was 
of  a  kind  and  l>enevolent-  disposition,  social  and  commu- 
nicative in  habit,  and  enchanting  in  manners.  His  life 
was  a  scene  of  lalx)r  for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  piety, 
and  his  fervent  zeal  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  evinced 
his  love  Ui  God  and  man.  With  a  most  graceful  form, 
a  digniHe<l  and  majestic  ap|>earance,  his  address  was 
minly,  familiar,  and  engaging,  his  voice  hannonious, 
and  his  elfxpience  irresistible.  In  the  government  of 
the  college  he  was  mild,  yet  encrgi'tic.  He  lived  be- 
loved and  died  lamented,  bevcmd  the  lot  of  ordinarv 
men.     The  good  order,  leaniuig,  and  respectability  of 


the  Baptist  churches  in  the  Eastern  .States,  under  God, 
are  much  owing  to  his  personal  influence,  and  assiduous 
attention  t  o  their  welfare"  ( Benedict ,  ii,  346) .  See  G  uild 
(K.  H.),  /.(/e.  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  lJr,Jamet 
Mamting  (1864, 8vo) ;  Sprague,  AnnaU,  vi,  89. 

Manning,  Owen,  an  English  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Orlingburg,  Nortluunptonshire,  in  1721 ;  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  C-ambridge,  of  which  he  became  fel- 
low in  1741 ;  became  prebend  of  Lincoln  in  1700;  io 
1763,  vicar  of  (lodalming,  Surrey ;  in  1 769,  rector  of  IVp- 
perharrow,  and  died  in  1807.  Mr.  Manning  published 
Ttco  OtH^isional  Sernums: — Sermons  oh  Importtaf  Sub- 
jects (1812,  2  vols.  12mo)  : — Discourse  oh  Jusf ideation. 
Ronu  Hi.  28 ;  published  by  Rev.  J.  U.  Todd,  with  a  di^ 
course  of  Abp.  Sharp's  (1829, 8vo) :  and  sevend  works 
of  a  secular  character. — Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  Amcr, 
A  utA,  8.  V. ;  Thomas,  Diet,  of  Biog,  a.  v. 

Mannua,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  name  given  by 
the  Germans  to  the  son  of  the  earth-born  god  TuLmu 
From  his  three  sons  they  derived  their  three  gn.>at  tribeis 
the  lngavon(*s,  the  Iskavones,  and  the  Herminone^ 
Mann  us  belongs,  not  to  the  Teutonic  people  alone,  but 
to  the  great  myth  us  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
common  to  the  whole  Ar>'an  family,  and,  Uke  the  Hindu 
Manu  or  MtiuuSf  stands  forth  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  endowed  with  reason.  The  name 
is  derived  fn>m  the  Ar>'aii  root  mun,  to  think.  Omd- 
pare  Wackemagel,  in  Haupt's  ZeiUchrifl  fiir  Ikutscka 
A  Iterthum,  voL  vu 

Mano'lUl  (Heb.  ^fano'dch,  H*^:^,  rest,  as  in  (>en. 
vUi,  9,  and  often;  Sept.  yiavuti  ;  Ji»sephus  Maywyi^', 
Alii.  V,  8,2  [where  the  Biblical  narrative  is  greatly  em- 
iK'llished  1 ;  Vulg.  Manue),  the  father  of  Samson,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  a  native  of  Zorah  (Judg.  xiii,2-'.^i: 
X vi,  31).    aC.  1 185.    '*  The  narrative  of  the  Bible  ( xiii, 
l-23\  of  the  circumstances  w^hich  preceded  the  birth  «f 
Samson,  supplies  us  with  very  few  and  faint  traitii  of 
Manoah*8  character  or  habita.     He  asems  to  have  ha<l 
some  occupation  which  se|>arated  liim  during  part  of 
the  day  from  his  wife,  though  that  was  not  fleld-wnrk, 
because  it  was  in  the  fleld  that  his  wife  was  found  hy 
the  angel  during  his  absence.     He  was  hospitable,  as 
his  forefather  Abraham  had  been  before  him ;  he  was  a 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  reverent  even  to  a  degrve 
of  fear.     We  hear  of  Manoah  once  again  in  conne*tic»n 
with  the  marriage  of  Samson  and  the  Philistine  uf  Tim- 
naih.     His  father  and  his  motlier  remonstrated  with 
him  thereon,  but  to  no  purpose  (xiv,  2, 3>.     They  then 
accompanied  him  to  Timnath,  both  on  the  preliminary 
visit  (ver.  5,  6)  and  to  the  marriage  it»elf  (ver.  9.  in). 
]^Ianoah  appears  not  to  have  sur>'ived  his  non :  n(»t  he, 
but  Samson's  bnithers,  went  down  to  Gaaca  for  the  bndy 
of  the  hero,  and  bringing  it  up  to  the  family  tomb  be- 
tween Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  reunited  the  father  to  the  .«in 
(xW,  HI)  whose  birth  had  l»een  the  subject  of  so  many 
prayers  and  so  much  anxiety.     Milton,  however,  d**^ 
not  take  this  view.    In  Samson  Affonistfs  Manoah  bears 
a  prominent  part  throughout,  and  lives  to  burj*  hb  *»u.' 
See  Samson. 

Manae,  the  S<'ottish  name  synonymous  with  o<ir 
word  parstmnffe.  In  Sc<)tland  the  manse,  with  unen- 
dowe<l  churches,  is  the  property  of  the  Chun*h.  erectc«l 
and  maintained  by  it.  In  the  EKtahlishcd  Cbun^h  it  is 
built  and  maintained  by  law,  and  belongs  to  the  herit«>r>. 
Dunlop  says,  *'  While  manses  and  hoiiiies  which  hail  be- 
longi'd  to  the  popish  clergy  were  still  standing,  tlieae. 
(»f  ct)urse,  fell  to  be  first  designed  for  a  manse,  and  an 
onter  of  designation,  simihir  to  that  prescribed  by  the 
act  of  1593  as  to  glelies,  seems  to  have  been  folkwel 
See  (tLEBK.  A  minister  acconlingly  was  not  allowed 
to  have  a  manse  designed  to  him  within  the  iirecincts 
of  an  abbey  or  bishop's  palace  if  there  was  a  parHHi'»  «* 
vicar's  manse  in  the  parish ;  nor  was  he  entitled  tu  any 
hoiK«e  which,  though  erected  on  Church  lands,  had  iM-t 
of  old  belonged  to  any  kirkman,  or  inctimbent  serving 
at  the  church.    Where  tlicre  is  do  manse  in  a  parish 
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the  minister  Ia  entitled  to  have  desip^ncd  to  him  by  the 
preftbytery  of  the  bounds  half  an  acre  of  laud  for  the 
manse,  oflicefs  and  ganlen,  and  to  have  the  heritors  or- 
dained to  erect  a  manse  and  ofKces  thereon.     The  stat- 
utes regarding  manses  require  that  they  shall  be  situated 
near  the  parish  church ;  and  in  general  the  manse  and 
glebe  are  contiguous.     The  presbytery  are,  of  course,  in 
the  designation  of  a  new  manse,  entitled,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  fix  its  situation ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  an 
old  manse  to  be  rebuilt  they  may  fix  on  a  new  situation, 
always,  of  course,  within  the  ground  or  glebe  allotted  to 
the  minister.  The  act  of  1663  provides '  that  where  com- 
petent manses  are  not  already  built,'  the  heritors  shall 
*  build  competent  manses  to  their  ministers,  the  expenses 
thereof  not  exceeding  one  thousand  {Munds,  and  not  be- 
ing beneath  five  hundred  merks;'  and  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether,  in  resi)ect  of  the  phrase  *  competent 
manses,*  heritors  can  be  compelled  to  expend  a  greater 
sum  than  one  thousand  {t^unds  Scots  on  the  erection  of 
a  manse.**     Hill  says,  *'  Tlie  law  of  Scotland  provides 
the  minister  of  ever\'  country  parish  with  a  dwelling- 
house,  called  a  manse,  a  garden,  a  glebe  of  not  less  than 
four  acres  of  arable  land,  designed  out  of  lands  in  the 
parish  near  the  manse,  and  with  grass,  over  and  above 
the  glebe,  for  one  horse  and  two  cows;  and  with  the 
out-houses  necessary  for  the  management  of  his  small 
farm.     As  the  act  of  .James  Vf ,  pari.  3,  c.  48,  declares 
that  the  manse  and  glebe  shall  be  marked  and  designed 
by  the  archbishop,  bishop,  superintendent,  or  c(»mmis- 
sioner  of  each  diocese  or  pn>vince,  upon  whose  testimo- 
nial being  presented  by  the  minister,  the  lords  of  Coun- 
cil and  Session  are  instructed  to  direct  letters,  charging 
the  former  occupiers  to  remove,  and  entering  the  minis- 
ter to  possession ;  as  the  act  of  Charles  II,  pari.  1,  sess. 
3,  c.  21,  ordains  that  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  at  the 
sight  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  such  ministers  as 
he  shall  appoint,  with  two  or  three  of  the  most  knowing 
and  discreet  men  of  the  parish,  build  competent  manses 
to  the  ministers;  and  as,  by  the  settlement  of  presby- 
teriaii  government  in  Scotland,  the  presbytery  has  come 
in  place  of  the  bishop,  all  applications  concerning  manses 
and  glebes  are  ma<le,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  the  bounds.     After  taking  the  regular  steps 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  business,  which,  as  a  civil 
court  specially  constituted  for  that  purpose,  they  are 
called  to  discuss,  the  presbytery  pronounce  a  decreet ; 
and  their  sentence,  unless  brought  by  a  bill  of  suspen- 
sion before  the  Court  of  Session,  is  binding  n[ion  all  con- 
oemfKl."    IVK»r  to  the  Reformation,  canon  xiii  onlained 
that  every  parish   should   have  a  dwelling  for  the 
minister,  built    at   the   expense  of  the  parsons  and 
their  vicars,  the  supimrt  of  it  afterwards  falling  as  a 
bufden  on  the  vicars.     By  the  (leneral  Assembly  of 
1563  ministers  having  manses  were  required  to  live  in 
them. 

Mansel,  Henry  Lonourvillr,  one  of  the  leading 
English  divines  of  our  day,  noted  particularly  for  his 
ability  as  a  philosopher  of  the  Hamiltonian  si'hool,  was 
bom  in  18*20  in  the  parish  of  (josgrove,  N(»rthampton- 
shire,  of  which  his  father  was  then  rector.  He  was  e«l- 
ucated  at  Merchant  Tavlors*  School,  and  later  at  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1843. 
He  was  shortlv  after  ordaineii,  and  sen-ed  the  Church 
in  various  positions  until  18r>.%  when  he  was  appointed 
reader  in  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy  at  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford,  and  in  l«o9  l)ecame  the  Wayntlete 
professor.  In  1867  he  was  made  regius  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical histor}',  and  at  the  same  time  also  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  October,  1868,  he  was  ap' 
pointed  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  I»ndon,  and  died  in  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis  in  1871.  His  works  are :  Aldrich's  lAHfiCy 
with  Notes  (1849): — Pro/ff/om*^ta  JA>ffica  (18i>l): — ar- 
ticle '*  Metaphysics,"  in  the  8th  ed.  of  the  Knfyei<tp<rdia 
Britanmca  (1867),  afterwards  published  sefmrately: — 
Jiampton  Lfctvref  —  The  Limifi  of  Rt-litfioiis  Thouyht 
(1858;  :—  The  Philiuwphy  »/  the  C.»wt/fVtV»/W  (1866),  in 
reply  to  Hill*8  RarUw  of  JJamiltoits  PhUosophy,    He 


was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  Sir  William  Hamiltoh*8 
Lectures.  Mansel  wrote  in  a  clear  and  elegant  style. 
His  Bnmpion  Ijrdurfs  occasioned  much  contn»versy, 
both  theological  and  philosophicaL  In  the  first  one 
mentioned,  on  The  Limits  nf  RtlUfious  Thought,  which 
passed  through  a  number  of  editions,  both  in  Kngland 
and  in  this  country,  he  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  argu- 
ments Sir  W.  Hamilton's  position  that  *'  the  uncondi- 
tioned is  incognizable  and  inconceivable.**  This  treatise 
of  Mansel  is  regarded  as  **one  of  the  most  important 
applications  of  the  Hamiltonian  philosophy  to  questions 
of  religion."  Farrar  (in  his  Crit,  I/igt.  of  Free  Tho tight , 
p.  470)  thus  speaks  of  The  LimiU  ofReligiovs  Thovyht : 
''  It  is  a  work  which  is  valuable  for  its  method,  even  if 
the  reader  differs  (as  the  author  of  these  lectures  does 
in  some  res|)ects)  from  the  philosophical  principles  main- 
tained, or  occasionallv  even  from  the  results  attained. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  reconstnict  the  argument  of  Butler 
fn>m  the  subjective  side.  As  Butler  showed  that  the 
difficulties  which  arc  in  revealed  religion  are  equally 
applicable  to  natural,  so  Mr.  Mansel  wishes  to  show  that 
the  difficulties  which  the  mind  feels  in  reference  to  re- 
ligion are  parallel  with  those  which  are  felt  by  it  in  ref- 
erence to  philosopliy.  Since  the  time  of  Kant  a  subjec- 
tive tone  has  passed  over  philosophy.  The  phenomena 
are  now  studied  in  the  mind,  not  in  nature ;  in  our  mode 
of  viewing,  not  in  the  object  viewed.  Hence  Butler*s 
argument  needed  reconstructing  on  its  ps>'chological 
side.  Mr.  Mansel  has  attempted  to  effect  this;  and  the 
book  must  always  in  this  respect  have  a  value,  even 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
its  principles  and  results.  Even  if  the  details  were 
wrong,  the  meth(xl  would  be  correct,  of  studying  psy- 
chology before  ontoIog\' ;  of  finding  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  not,  as  Leibnitz  attempted,  objectively  in  a 
theodicce,  but  subjectively,  by  the  analysis  of  the  relig- 
ious faculties;  learning  the  length  of  the  sounding-line 
before  attempting  to  fathom  the  ocean.**  See  The  Na- 
turn  (N.  Y.),  Jan.  10,  1867,  p.  27  sq.;  Grote,  Bevietr  of 
Nif:V8  Kramination  of  HamiltofCit  Philosophy  (Lond. 
1868,  18mo),  p.  43  eq.;  McCosh,  Intuitions  of  the  Mind 
(see  Index) ;  Porter,  Human  IiUeUed  (Index).  See 
Hamiltox,  Sir  W.    (J.  II.  W.) 

Manai,  J.  Dominicub,  a  noted  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Lucca  Feb.  16, 1692;  entered  the  Church  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  for  a  long  time  professor  of  theology' 
at  Naples.  He  was  created  archbishop  in  1765,  and 
died  Sept.  27, 1769.  He  was  dbtinguished  for  his  his- 
torical and  philological  acquirements,  as  also  for  bis  zeal 
as  a  compiler.  Among  his  principal  works  are  JSu/tple- 
mentum  coUectitmis  comilior,  et  decretorum  NicoL  CoUti 
(Lucic,  1748-52,  6  vols.) :— his  own  very  complete  col- 
lection, Sacromm  conciliorum  nova  tt  amplissima  col' 
letiiOf  etc.  (Florent.  et  Venct.  1759-88,  31  vols.),  which 
was  continued  after  his  death.  He  |.ublislied  also  a 
valuable  edition  of  St.  Baluzii  Misctifanfu  (Lucca,  1761, 
2  vols.),  and  the  splendid  Lucca  edition  of  Baronius's 
Annal.  EvcUf..  with  the  continuation  bv  Kavnaldus 
(1738-56);  a  new  edition  of  Natalis  Alexandri  I/istO' 
rifi  e.cckf.  Vet.  Xorique  Tf»t,  (Lucw,  1748-62),  and  of 
J.  A-  Fabri(;ii  hibi.  Lot.  tneiL  et  inf.  at.  (Patavii,  1754). 
He  aL'<o  publihhed  the  2d  edition  of  the  im|)ortant  J/^ 
morie  dtilti  Gran  Conttssa  Matilda  da  Fr.M.  Fiorentiui 
(Lucca,  1756),  to  which  he  made  many  important  addi- 
tions. He  wrote  alH>  De  epm-his  conciliorum  Sardireti- 
sis  et  Sirmiensium.  See  Ant.  Zatti,  Commentar.  de  rita 
et  scriptis  J.  1).  Mansi  (Ven.  1772) ;  Anton.  I^ombardi, 
Storia  delta  letteratura  Italiana  nelsecolo  xriii  (^I ode  no, 
1827);  Sarteschi,  JJe  Scriptorihus  Conipreg.  Matris  J)n\ 
p.  352;  Saxii  Onom.  lit,  vii,  4  sq. ;  liaur,  Xeuts  htjtt.- 
Inog.-lit.  Handh.  iii,  488;  Hoefer,  Sour.  liiog.  Generate, 
xxxiii,259 ;  Herzog,  Real-FncyUttjiddie,  ix,  1,    Sec  Ma- 

MAf'Ifl. 

Mansionarii  (jrapaftoraptotX  a  class  of  function- 
aries who  were  not  only  keepers  of  churches,  but  espe- 
cially bailiffs  or  stewards  (»f  the  glelies  or  lands  liclong- 
ing  to  the  Church  or  the  bishop.     Sec  DooiiK£0*EKa. 
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ManslonatiounL    See  Taxes.  with  which  serfs  igleh<r  ad§eryvt{)  or  eren  freemen  were 

Manslayer  (n^-^Xi,fneratstse'ach,  a  murderer,  iv-  »°^'«*^«^  ^"  f'™*  conditions,  hence  the  distinction  be- 

*                 <  Vn.      •"« "  •                          .      jv             1-  twoen  numst  serrilet  and  tngenuues  (Gnmna,  p.  53/; 

Jpo^ovoc.  1  Tim.  1, 9,  M  sometime  rendered),  one  who  Kichhom,voLi.§  «3).    In  the  9ih  century  the  whole  of 

by  an  accidental  homicide  wm  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  y^^^^  ^^  ^.^..J^^  j,^j^  „^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^,^ 

asylum  (Numb.xxxv,6,12;  elsewhere  usually  "slayer  ).  ^„  ^^^^  division,  as  well  as  the  obUgation  to  military 

See  BixjoD-KEVENOK.     -  One  of  the  most  peculiar  pro-  ^^.^  ^^  Capitulare,  i,  a.  803,  c  1,  a.  807, 81 1 ;  Pf  rti, 

yisions  in  the  statute  respecting  the  naanslayer  was  the  j,^„„J„,«  r/ermr/nup,  iii,  119, 172;  Walter.  CorpMsju- 

hmitation  of  the  pi^uod  of  his  compu^,ry  residence  in  ^  f;,r„^„i^  ij,  228;  Hincmari  Kemensis  AnnaUs,ml 

one  of  the  cities  of  refuRc :    He  shall  abide  m  it  until  ^ ^  g-^^      ^,^^  ^.^^^^  -^^^^ ^^  „^^ f^  f^„  ,h«e 

the  death  of  the  high-pnest,  which  was  anointed  with  ^^^     j^  acconling  to  the  number  of  mansi  ii  held 

the  holy  oil'    After  that  he  was  aUowed  to   return  into  ^^  ^  .^^»  ^  ^  quUgm^K,  812,  cap.  11 ;  Pertz,  iu.  175  : 

the  land  of  his  p<»sse»sion  (ver.  28).     Different,  reasons  «  ^t  de  rebus  unde  censum  ad  partem  regis  exire  «>le. 

have  been  assigned  by  commentatow  for  making  the  ^^    ^^  ^  ^^          ecclesiam  traditie  sunt,aut  tradaniur 

one  event  dependent  on  the  other,  which  it  is  unneces-  j^^  heredibus,  aut  qui  eas  retinuerit,  vel  ilium  cen- 

aaiy  to  particularize.     As  the  enactment  was  intended  ^  J  persolvat"),  with  the  exception  of  thoae  which  they 

for  the  whole  iKKly  of  the  people,  and  is  recordcnl  in  ^eld  from  the  liberality  of  the  king,  and  which  were 

.Scnpture  without  any  explaiialioii,  the  most  simple  given  with  such  immunities;  as  also  the  mansifonniiiK 

view  that  can  be  taken  of  it  is  likely  to  be  the  nearest  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^„  ^^  i^  ^^  i,^  fc«i„i.tio,L 

to  the  tnith     One  thing,  however,  all  knew  respecting  ^  i„mi'nitv.     In  this  case  the  immunity  coveml  ihe 

the  anointed  high-pnost,  viz.  that  he  was  the  head  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^rf.5^r),and  it  becime  the  duty 

and  representative  of  the  whole  community  in  matters  ^^  ^^^  incumbents  to  see  to  it  that  their  privikge  w.» 

|,ertaiiiing  to  life  and  death ;  and  as  «ome  limitation  „^^  i„fri„ped  (see  Capiiulare  Wormatien$e.  a.  829,  ctp. 

would  evidently  require  to  be  sot  to  the  restraint  laid  penoralia.  no.  4 ;  Pertz,iii,3oO).    Thb  principle  wsa  lUc 

on  the  mansUycr,  the  thought  would  naturally  com-  ^^^^^  ^  afterwards,  bo  that  both  Gratian  (see  c24, 

mend  itself  to  the  people  to  make  reaiKiiisibihty  for  an  2-  ^^„  ^^^        ^.jjj^  ^^  Kavmond.ui  a  Pennafi«tf  (c 

accidental  death  cease  and  determine  with  the  death  of  j       j^  ^^^J  ...  39^  ^n^i^ered  it  well  to  rei-all  the** 

him  who  stnod  neare^^t  to  God  in  mattcTs  of  that  desi-rip-  enactments.    The  size  of  the  maiisus  did  not  alwav»  re- 

tion.      In  the  general  relations  of  the  community  a  ^^j,^  ^^^  ^^^    ^,^^  j^  ^.^  3,  .„  ^i^^  calculated*  is 

change  had  entered  in  that  respect,  which  touched  all  ^^^  ^g.^,^j  ^  ^^  competens  to  the  chureh.  the  income  frwn 

interests^  ami  it  was  tit  that  it  should  specially  t<»ucn  ^,,^j^.^  ^^^,j  ^  .efficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  w«r- 

thaw  who  had  been  caKuiillv  bereft  of  the  freetloni  of  ...    _„,,  .„  „,„„i„  .v.  __,.,.,     "_,  „»  ,i,„  _,..,:.:,—  ,j 

life"      "The   iirineinle  on' whiph    the  '  m«ii..l«vcr '  »hip  and  to  supply  the  greater  p«rt  of  the  requuitw  «f 

lile.           Ihe   pniiciple  on  Which    the     man-.la}cr  ,),,  elerfO' (see  Ziepler, /)<•  rfo/<!  «tA-«<w«i>ri  9ir«j«»>- 

wa.  to  be  aUowed  to  ««pe,  viz.  that  the  pen»n  ^„ /;„v,*^v*  [  Wittemb.  1686, 4to],  cha^  vii,  §  S4 

dain  wu  regarded  as  'delivered  int.,  his  hand  by  the  .,      ,/,.^  „^^,^.  \^^  ^j^^^.  „f  ^^^  iubli.hm«i.t  «f 

Almighty,  was  obviously  open  to  much  wilful  ,*rvcr-  fhristianitv  in  thi  different  co■untrie^we  and  that  many 

.ion  (1  ham.  xx.v.  4  18;  xxv.H;  compare  I'lulo.  J)e  ^          ^  ,^-^     ri„eipi„  „f  ,he  French  Uw.     Tliu.  in 

i,j^r.  /^.m,  21 ;  u,  320),  though  the  cases  mentioned  j^;     .^  the  foundation  of  churcbea.  thev  were  e»h 

appear  to  be  a  sutncient  sample  of  the  intention  of  the ,        ,     ...     .  . .  .  • ._  ^r  i««  i      r-  io»»o -^  .k. 

,"    .                 I*    .L  a         11        •              II                 1  emlowed  with  eight  hides  of  land.     In  12*»2  we  see  the 

awgiver.     a.  Ucath  by  a  blow  in  a  sudden  quarrel  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  „,,  J.^^^  receiving  beside,  forty 

Numb.  XXXV  22)      6  Death  by  a  stone  or  missJc  j,;,,^    ^y^^„  ;„  ,249            ^„  „ade  wi'h  the  he- 

thrown  at  random  (ib. 22, 2.i).     c.  iSv  the  blade  of  an    .,        i*_     •  *•    S..*  „  • i  *u  .        i.  -*_. 

^  .       -        .     »•      ,,     ri'          .  '  .        J  ,,r.     .  then  Prussians,  a  stipulation  required  that  each  new 

axe  flying  from  its  h.mlle  ( DeuL  xix  »)•     d.  W  hether  ^.,,„^^  ,^„„y  ^i^.J  ,  ^^^  ^j ^  ^^  ^y^  ^^  y^ 

•  ^.!i"*°K  "  ^"""  .  •       .  •'■  I'^l'"'^  T  f  "^'^  .""'"T  «"'*•  PrrUM^.  ii,  239, 630).     The  later  document.  «. 

yided  with  a  parapet  involved  the  guilt  of  manslaugh-    »,         . .    .   ,       \^  .  ^\^  JL-  j.*  i        .• «       -^  v 

^.                  •        .    1          1    r*u    1                   •  the  subject  (aee  voigt,  Ctxiex  dtplomattcws  Prm*t%ck$) 

ter  on  the  owner  is  not  clear;  but  the  law  seems  in-  ,        ^c  *  *i  •          ..    '     .-     ^i  -  -  .^i  •«   «<v      *--.^ 

,,^               ..i-        ..•        i.      ...                .  show  that  this  custom  was  obscrvetl  in  after  times. 

tended  to  prevent  the  imputation  of  malice  lu  any  such    ,ri  •  .•       e  \       \      a * *•     ^  ^^ 

,        '         .           -'             ....                ^        ^  This  practice  of  chureh  endowments  was  contiiined  wit- 
case,  by  preventing,  as  far  as  posKible,  the  occurrence  of  ' 

the  fact  itself  (Deut.  xxii,  8)  (Michaelu*,  On  the  Iaucm 

ofMo9*'ii,  arts.  223,  280,  ed.  Smith).     In  all  these  and 

the  like  cases  the  manslayer  was  allowed  to  retire  to  a 

city  of  refuge.     See  City  of  Kkfuue.     Besides  these, 

the  following  may  be  mentioneil  as  cases  of  homicide : 

u.  An  animal,  not  known  to  be  vicious,  causing  death  to  __      ^  -,,  ,       -  ^.n   »v»x         ^     ..  »        ,          ^ 

a  human  being,  was  U>  be  put  to  death,  and  regardtHi  a«  Mant.  Richard  (1),  D.D.,  an  Enghsh  nT-UtejiM 


withstanding  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Kef<inna- 
tion.  See  Jacobson,  Gesch,  dtr  Queiien  </.  tran^litel^n 
Kirnhenrech/s  ron  Prtus*eiu  i,  2, Urkunden,  p.  8, 25,  etc.; 
Moser,  A  llgem,  Kirchetibt.  18o6,  p.  141  sq. ;  Berlin  KratHf. 
Kirrhtnzeit.  1857,  No.  9 ;  Uerzog,  Real-Enr^dopmdie.  ix, 
1.     (J.N.  P.) 


unclean.     B.it'if  it  was  known  to  be  vicious,  the  owner    ^•""»'"<^^" '««";.  ^^jw^"!  at  Southampton  Feb.  12. 1 . .« ; 


»...w.  killing  him  was  to  be  regan.....  .............  ,......».    .    ,^,^    ...         rwni  i  u-ir  •    imux 

xxii,  2,  3).      Oiher  cases  are  addinl  bv  the  Mi»hn«.    '"  l"  «'  bishop  of  K.Ualoe  and  K.lfe.ionM  .n  1»«»;  -« 
which,  however,  are  inohided  in  the  definitions  given    '™"»'«|«  ^.  p"*"  '"^  Connor  u.  1823;  an.   hi  \U1 


above  {Sank,  ix,  1.2,3:  Mnmtth,  ii,  2;  compare  Otho, 
I^x,  Rahb,  s.  v.  Uomicida)."     See  Muiideil 

Manaua  Sccleaise.     Afdnjtu*  i.«  in  reality  e(|uiv- 


Muccccded  bishop  Saiirin  in  the  diocese  of  Dnumtre. 
He  died  Nov.  2,  1818.  He  published,  in  ooujuiiciiim 
with  D'Oyly,  .4n  Atft/ion  of  the  Biblr,  wifk  AW«  (^1817 .: 
— Kif/ht  St-rmoiu: — An  Appeal  to  the  OtutpeL  or  an  /»- 


P.lent  to  locuM,  nbi  quu  mankt,  the  residence  including  |  quiri^  into  the  Justice  of  the  Charge  that  the  Go*peli*iiot 
the  portitm  of  land  belonging  to  it  {hiu*bii),  and  Ixtth  prmrhed  by  the  A'afiimal  Cierpy  (1813,  Hvo:  (Uh  «*■* 
exprestsions  are  sometimes  u»ed  the  one  for  the  other  IHKi.  8vo;  reviewed  in  the  /Antd,  Quart.  Rer.yiiu'ii^ 
(see  Du  Fresne.  s.  v.;  (irimm,  Dtutuche  Ifechtjnilterthii-  I  371,  and  xv,  475) : — The  Boitl  of  Commwm  Prayr^  *- 
iiwr,  p.  53(»;  Kichhom,  IhutM'he  liechtuf/rArhirhte,  vol.  i,  lecffd,  irith  Xote*  (1829,  4to;  abridged,  2  vols.  8vo;  ."ith 
§  84 ;  Guerard,  Polyptique  de  Vabbe.  Irm'inon  [Paris,  1844,  j  ed.  18 10,  4to;  .—  The  Hook  of  Psalms  in  an  Kmfflish  Met- 
4to] ).  Hinibaum,  in  J)if  n-rhtUvhe  Xutnr  dtr  Zthntm  ■  rind  Version^  wUh  Xtttt^s^  rr^ictd  ami  illtulratire  (I8i4, 
( H<»nn,  IKil ),  p.  174,  i»  of  opinion  tliat  the  wtml  mnnsns  is  j  8vo) : — Bittfjraphiad  Sntitts  of  the  Apostles,  Eraitgdr- 
<lerive<l  fn»m  tnanumisxio  or  iminripinm,  fn»m  the  slaves*  ixfn^  and  othf-r  Saints  (1828. 8vo) : — PrimiHre  Christia*' 
in  early  timcH  be<r(»ming  free  in  obtaining  an  estate,  a  |  iVi/dxind.  1843, 8vo): — Hist. Ch, of  freltmd {^11^0^2  y*!!^ 
wansus  hereditarius.  But,  putting  aside  the  philolog-  8vo): — Hortr.  liturgicee  (1845,  sm.  S^'o): — SermoH*,9BA 
icol  diiBcultieSy  wc  find  that  the  nuinti  were  pro{)erties  !  other  productions  on  various  subjects.     See  AUiUM 
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Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  CycU^p,  Bib- 
Uoffr,  8.  V. 

Mant,  Richard  (2),  D.D.,  an  En{;IiAh  divine,  who 


leather  round  his  loins,  formed,  as  we  have  every*  reason 
to  believe,  the  ffole  f^annent  of  the  prophet.  The  Baf)- 
tist'H  dress  was  of  a  similar  rough  description,  and  we  see 


flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  beginning  f^om  Ileb.  xi,  37  (}v  //lyXcurnic,  tv  aiytioi^  Ikp^iaatv) 
of  ihe  19th  centurv ;  was  educaU-d  at  Triuitv  College,  |  that  such  garments  were  regarded  as  a  mark  of  poverty 
Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  All  Saint^s  Soutliampton.  an**  persecution.  The  word  addereth  twice  occurs  with 
He  died  in  1817.  He  published  a  sermon  entitled  Pub-  the  epithet  irtJ, "  hairy"  ((ien.  xxv,  25 ;  Zech.  xiii,  4). 
tic  Worship  (17%,  8vo)  x—Ordtrfor  the  Visitation  of  the  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  undoubtedly  applied 
Sick,  from  the  Book  ojf  Common  Prayer  (1805, 12mo):—  |  to  royal  and  splendid  robes,  and  is  even  used' to  mean 
Eight  Sermons  on  the  Occurrences  of  the  Passion  Week  "magnificence"  in  Ezek.xvii,8  ("vine  of  magnificence") 
(|8<)7. 12mo')  '.—Guide  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Church  '  and  Zech.  xi,  8.  It  is  the  expression  for  the  "  gowUy 
Catechism {iiiiyi),—Xi\\hoTiej Diet, Brit, and  Amer, A uth,  I  Babylonish  garment"  stolen  by  Achan,  and  the  "rol>e" 
«.  V.  j  worn  by  the  king  of  Nineveh  (Josh.  vii,21 ;  Jonah  iii, 

Mantchtiria,  a  Chinese  territorj-  in  Eastern  Asia, '  6).  The  connection  between  two  meanings  apparently 
extending  between  lat.  42^  and  53^  N.,  is  now  the  pos-  '  so  opposite  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  etymology  of 
sewiion  partly  of  the  Chinese  and  partly  of  the  Russians,  j  the  word  (from  "T'-ni^,  ample),  or  in  the  notion  of  a  dress 


aeparating  it  from  Kowa ;  and  by  a  portion  of  the  Khin-  ^^"^^^^  ^tirXotf,  viroHrfjc,  rroSiiptjQ,  x^twv.  Josrphus 
gan  Mountains,  the  river  Sira-Muren,  and  the  district  of  '  ca]\»  it  pttlp.  It  is  a  general  term  derived  fnim  P?r, 
the  uyjper  Suiigari,  which  separate  it  on  the  west  from  '  to  cover,  and  is  most  frequently  applied  to  "the  robe  of 
the  dejiert  of  (tobi.  Previously  to  the  recent  incursions  j  the  ephmi"  (Ex(Mi.  xxviii,  4,  etc. ;  Lev.  viii,7),  which  \a 
4»f  the  Hussians  on  the  north,  the  area  of  this  territory  described  as  a  splendid  undcr-tunic  of  blue,  wrought  on 
was  about  r>82,(K)0  sf|uare  miles.  Since  the  treaty  of  the  hem  with  pomegranates  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
Nov.  1  i,  18H0,  the  Russians  possess  all  the  territory  east  with  golden  bells  between  them.  It  came  below  tho 
of  the  L'suri  and  north  and  east  of  the  Amur,  and  the  I  knees,  being  longer  than  the  ephod,  and  shorter  than 
(v'hine««e  possession  is  reduced  to  about  378,000  s<piare  j  the  kittmeth.  It  was  a  garment  of  unseamed  cotton, 
miles.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  |  open  at  the  top  so  as  to  be  drawn  over  the  head,  and 
3.000,(NM)  to  4,000,000.  Mautchuria  is  divided  into  three  |  having  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  arms  (Joseph.  Ant, 
pnivinces:  Shing-King  (formerly  Leaotong),  which  ,  iii, 7,  4;  Jahn,  BlbL  Arch,  sec.  122;  Braunius,  De  Vest, 
alone  contains  upwards  of  2,100,000  inhabitants,  and  the  ,  Sac.  p.  436 ;  Schroiier,  De  V^st,  AfuL  p.  237,  etc.).  It 
chief  town  of  which,  Mukden,  is  the  seat  of  government  j  was  worn,  however,  not  only  by  priests,  like  Samuel  (1 
for  the  three  provinces;  <iirin,or  Kirin ;  and  Tsi-tsi-har.  Sam.  ii,  19 ;  xv,  27 ;  xxviii,  14),  but  by  kings  and  priucea 
The  country  is  mountainous,  densely  wooded  in  the  {Saul,\  Sam.  xxiv,4;  />«ri</,  1  Chron.  xv,  27),  and  rich 
south,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  prairies  and  grass-land  men  (Ezra^  ix,  3-5;  Job  and  his  friends,  i,  20;  ii,  12), 
in  the  north.  It  is  well  watered  and  fniitful  in  the  val-  >  and  even  by  king's  daughters  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  although 
leys.  Chineae  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  ^  in  the  latter  case  it  seems  to  have  had  sleeves  (see  (ie- 
Tiie  Mantchus  themselves  are  for  the  most  part  soldiers ; '  senius,  Thesanr,  p.  811).  Properly  speaking,  the  mdl 
they  are  the  present  rulers  of  China,  who  gradually  sub-  !  was  worn  under  the  simlah,  or  ouut  garment,  but  that 
jugated  the  country.  They  are  not  a  nomadic  race  like  '  it  was  often  itself  used  as  an  outer  garment  seems  prob- 
the  Mongols,  but  are  given  to  agriculture  or  hunting, '  able  from  some  of  the  passages  above  quoted.  It  is  in- 
according  to  the  part  of  their  country  they  inhabit. '  teresting  to  know  that  the  garment  which  Samuels 
They  are  of  a  lighter  complexion  and  slightly  heavier  '  mother  made  and  brought  to  the  infant  prophet  at  her 
build  than  the  Chinese,  have  the  same  conformation  of  '  annual  visit  to  the  holy  tent  at  Shiloh  was  a  miniature 
the  eye-lids,  but  rather  more  bi*anl,  and  their  counte-  !  of  the  official  priestly  tunic  or  robe;  the  same  that  the 
nances  present  greater  int^^llectual  capacity.  Literary  '  great  prophet  wore  in  mature  years  (1  Sam.  xv,  27),  and 
pursuits  are  more  esteemed  by  them  than  by  Mongo-  '  by  which  he  was  on  one  occasion  actually  identified, 
iians.  They  are  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  '  When  the  witch  of  Endor,  in  answer  to  Saul's  inquire, 
Chinese,  but  they  are  less  under  the  priesthowL  The  '  told  him  that  "an  old  man  was  come  up,  covered  with  a 
Mantchus,  in  short,  may  bo  regarded  as  the  most  im-  I  wW/,"  this  of  itself  was  enough  to  inform  the  king  in 
provable  race  in  Central  Asia,  if  not  on  tho  continent.  |  whose  presence  he  stood— "Saul  perctivctl  that  it  was 


See  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  i,  153  »\.;  Chambers, 
Cyclop,  s.  V.     See  also  China  ;  Tartaiiy. 

Mantelet,  a  long  cape,  with  slits  for  the  arms,  worn 


Samuel"  (xxviii,  14). 

3.  ?ir''^b,  semihth'  (.ludf^.ivy  14),  the  garment  (marg. 
"  rug,"  or  ''blanket")  use<l  by  Jael  to  tling  over  the  weary 


by  pn'lates.  Regular  bishops  wore  it  without  the  ro-  i  Siscra  as  a  coverlid  (Sept.  iirifiuXaifli'^  but  ctftpii;  ap- 
chet;  and  cardinals,  vested  in  rochet  and  moz/etta,  lay  |  pears  to  have  been  the  reading  of  Origc  n  and  Augus- 
it  A-iic  when  visiting  another  of  their  onler.  The  man-  tine).  The  word  is  derived  fn>m  T^'SD.  imponere,  and  is 
teljone  is  a  purple  cloak,  with  long,  hanging  sleeves.—  |  evidently  a  general  term.  Hesyrhius  defines  irrtfio- 
\\  alf'ott.  Sac,  A  rchatoL  s.  v.  .  Xami/  by  rrtjpa  ?;  poKoc,  and  Suidas  by  ro  rtfi  Trporiptft 

Mantle,  in  the  A.V.,  is  the  term  used  to  render.  lm$a\\6pn'ov.  The  word  used  in  the  Targum  is 
four  Hebrew  words,  viz.,  |  piS^Jia,  which  is  only  the  Greek  Kawnmi,  and  the  Latin 

L  ^T^^»  addt'reth.  from  ""''IX,  "ample,"  .ind  thrre-  |  gaunacum;  and  this  word  is  explained  by  Varro  to  be 
fore  probably  meaning  a  large  over-garment  like  the  ^  "majus  sagum  et  amphimallon"  {De  Ling.  Lat,  iv, 35), 
Roman  paUium,  The  Sept.  renders  it  by  priXMrfj  (a  i.  e.  a  larger  <'loak  woolly  on  both  sides.  Ilesychiusdif- 
sheep's  skin),  1  Kings  xix,  13,  etc. ;  ofppig^  Zech.  xiii,  fers  from  Varro  in  this,  for  he  saj's  Kavv(':Kiu  OTpwpara 
4:  and  ^00^)  (^ren.  xxv,  25.  From  the  passages  in  which  '  f;  ^Tri/ioXoirt  irfpflpnWii.  i.  e.  woolly  on  </««?  side;  the 
ir  is  mentioned  we  can  conjecture  its  nature.  It  is  used  '  Scholiast,  on  Aristophanes,  adds  that  it  was  a  Persian, 
mo:>(  fre<|uently  (1  Kings  xix;  2  Kings  ii.8. 13, etc.)  of  '  amlPoUux  that  it  was  alUbylonian  robe  (RosenmUller, 
Elijah's  "  mantle,"  which  was  in  all  probability  a  mere  '  Schof.  ad  loc.).  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  undcr- 
sheepskin,  such  as  is  fre<piently  worn  by  dervishes  and  '  stantl  it  of  a  curtain  of  the  tent,  as  Faber  does.  Since 
|KKir  people  in  the  East,  and  which  seems,  after  Elijah's  '  the  Orientals  constantly  used  upper  garments  for  l>ed- 
time,  to  have  been  in  vogue  among  the  prophf  ts  (Zech. '  ding,  the  rendering  "  mantle,"  though  inaccurate,  is  not 
xiii, 4>  Acc<»rdingly, by  it  only  is  denoted  the  cape  or  I  misleading  (compare  Ruth  iii, 0 ;  Ezek. xvi. 8, etc.).  In 
wrapper  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  skiu  or  I  the  above  jjassage  the  Hebrew  word  has  the  definite  ar- 
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Hcle  prpflied,  and  it  in«y  Iherpfore  be  iiirtrred  th«t  i( 
wu  mtoe  part  ur  Ibe  roRuki  runiitiire  of  Ibe  tent.  The 
clue  to  B  more  exact  BigiiiAcitinn  in  ^ven  by  Ihe  Anliic 
veniun  of  the  Pulygliil,  vhich  rendera  il  by  iil-tali/nh,  ■ 
word  which  ia  expLihied  by  Dozjr  (/>tefiaRmfire  cJm  I'ile- 
matlM  A  rabnt,  p.  •Hi),  on  the  suthnrity  of  Ibn  Batuta 
anil  other  Oricnlal  luthura,  (o  mean  certain  articles  of  a 
thiok  bbric,  in  shape  like  a  plud  ur  nhawl,  which  are 
commonly  uHol  for  iKtla  by  the  Araba  -  *^  When  they 
■leeji  Ihey  spread  tliem  on  the  ground.  Fur  Ihe  uniler 
part  of  the  bed  they  are  doubleil  aeveral  timca,  and  cine 
liingtr  Ibau  the  rest  ui  used  fur  a  eorerlid."  On  Mich  a 
beil,  un  the  Hmi  of  Hebvr's  tciit,  nu  doubt  the  weary 
iiiiera  threw  himself,  and  nueh  ■  coverlid  must  tbe  ttmi- 
taA  have  been  which  Jad  laid  urei  him. 

4.  riBa7%  mauUipiolk;  occur*  only  in  I«a.  iii,  22. 
It  waa  aome  article  of  female  ciress,  and  is  clcrired  hom 
CfUS,  to  'Ttaet.  Schroder,  Ihe  chief  antborily  on  this 
•uluecl,aays  it  means  a  large  exterior  tunic  with  sleevea, 
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MantOD,  Thoxafi.  D.D.,  one  of  the  dhM  cminenl 
of  the  Puritan  (livinea  of  tbe  17th  centary,  waa  bnni  in 
IG20  at  Lawrence-Lydiard,  Komenet,  Eoicland.  His  fa- 
ther and  bulb  his  grandfalben  were  miniiten.  He  waa 
educated  at  Wadbain  College,  Oxford,  and  receired  or- 
ders from  bisbi^  Hall  before  he  bad  attaiited  tbe  a^ce 
of  twcnlVf  being  regarded  by  tbe  gmd  prelati!  as  an  ex- 
traonliiiaiy  young  man.  The  greatneaa  of  hia  chatai> 
ler  dispUyed  ilaclf  even  at  thia  early  age.  RelieTing 
that  admiwioii  to  deacon's  uTdeia  coiiatitnted  authority 
to  preach,  he  steadfastly  refiued  prieM'a  nrrlen  aflrr  haf- 
iiiK  reveiv-ol  deacon's.  After  ataying  a  shon  timr  at 
Colylon,  in  Dei'onsbire,  he  remtiTed  to  London,  and  was 
presented  in  ll>41t  with  Ihe  living  of  Stuke-Newini^an. 
near  L/rndon.     Here  he  prepared  a    '     ' 


lialied  hi*  Krpotilio 


ofJ„« 


(The! 


»nnllc. 


worn  next  tc  the  pallinm  (ft  I>jif.  Sfal  xv,  347-277), 
In  this  same  verse,  and  in  liulb  iii,  16,  occurs  the  wonl 
rinj^:;,  ntilyaehotk',  A.V.  ^wimples,"  whiph  appears 
tu  have  been  a  sort  of  square  covering  like  a  plaid  (Mt- 
elMeli^JV'V/<'«■.  |>.I02I;  KoaeomulkT.  JTrAoC .-  Iaa.iii, 
i-i\.  \Vr  cannot  Hnd  Ihe  shadow  of  an  authority  for 
Jahii's  verv'  explicit  Matemenl.  lliat  both  these  words 
mean  Ibc  same  article,  riBS;^  being  Ihe  fashion  fur 
tbe  winter,  and  nna^-S  for  the  summer;  though  his 
assertion  that  "il  covered  Ihe  whole  bmly  from  head  to 
fuuf  may  be  very  true  (.labn,  hdiL  A  nk.  nee  127), 

For  otiier  ictms.  such  as  rAiSi?,  timlnk'  (fien.  in,  28, 
etc.),  xXaiil't  (Mall,  xxi-ii,  *>',  aroXit  (Mark  xil,  SH), 
etc„  sec  Drehk.  Tbe  ^XiriK  (A.V.  cloke)  to  which 
St.  I'aul  makes  such  an  interesting  allusion  in  2  Tim.  iv, 
li!,  seems  to  have  l)een  the  I.alio  pmala  (comp.  "jl^it  1, 
a  sort  of  iravclliiig-cloak  ftit  wel  weather.  A  great  deal 
b»8  been  written  about  il.  and  at  least  one  monograph 
(Slosch,  rtuKn.  dr  FoUin  PiibU,  Lugd.  1709).    Even  in 

tria  Til  /J./»ia  fmro  (a  son  of  travcllinc.bag),"md 
Jerome,  Tlienphylael,  Griiliua,  etc.,  shared  in  this 
opinion  (Sebleusner,  /jr.  X,  T.  «.  v.  fciAuMjc),     See 


was  published  L 
Hvo;  edited  hv  M-Doiiaugh,  1843,  8vo;  the  Latirr  was 
published  in  lG»<,4lo;  new  ^  1(138.  tivn.)  During  the 
Kcvolutiun  he  was  Ih^iuPntly  called  in  preach  befin 
I'arliameni,  where  be  bad  the  courage  to  apeak  againul 
tbe  death  uf  tbe  king,  though  be  gave  great  offeoce.  In 
1653  be  was  chosen  preacher  of  St.  Paul's,  Coveiit  (isr. 
den,  where  be  bad  a  numerous  congregation  uf  penoiD 
oTpireat  note  and  rank,  and  was  eminent  Iv  succnisful  in 
hi:<  minutr}-.  .loining  in  Ihe  Kebellinn.he  became  one 
of  the  chaplains  to  tbe  protector,  and  one  of  ibe  cum- 
mitiee  for  examining  ministers  under  the  cumnHHi- 
wealth.  He  was  forward,  however,  to  promote  the  Kt*- 
loralioii  in  ll!6'^was  chusen  one  of  the  king's  chsplsirn 

ilegree  of  D.U.  by  special  reiiuest  of  king  Chark'S  II, 
In  IWl  he  was  offered  the  d«neri-  of  Kucbesiei.  but 
this  position  be  refueed.     Like  Ibxler,  he  clung  tu  ibe 
last  to  the  hope  that  a  scheme  uf  compreheitnon  njiuht 
be  carried  for  the  Presbyterian* ;  and  he  had  yielded  on 
far  as  to  rereive  episcupal  institution  from  Sheldon  i» 
permit  the  reading  oTtlie  CoKimoa  Prayer  in  hischunh, 
but  when  he  clearly  saw  that  there  was  pace  unl>~ 
within  the  EstatdiHbment.  luid  by  an  uttet  abandim— 
meut  of  all  Puritan  prindplea,  he  let  Ihe  deancrr  gi>, 
miiteDt  to  remain  in  the  position  he  waa  tbco  fiDiof;. 
The  passing  uf  the  Act  of  Unifbrmity  forced  him  into 
the  milks  of  the  Noamnlurmista.     Efloita  were  mailr  bi- 
Calamy,  JIanton,  aitd  Uates,  tbe  leaden  of  Ibose  Prrs- 
b)'lerians  who  still  hoped  fur  icdresa,  to  aecute  tbeir 
rights  from  the  king  by  personal  interview,  and  Ihry 
even  received  encouragement  from  Charles  II  nf  a  Isr^ir- 
ablc  change,  who  "pmmiscd  to  restore  them  luthrireni- 
ploymenls  and  places  again,  as  pitying  that  lucb  nw 
should  lie  vacant"  (Stoughton,  i,  802),     But  the  htif 
proved  false,  and  the  Puritans  lost  their  plans.    AnMV 

pulpit  until  forced  was  Thomas  Manton.  Peprivnlof 
a  diurch,  be  upcned  bis  tvomii  in  Covent  (iarden.  >>^ 
ttiere  gathered  a  congregation.  Here  the  Oifwd  "'^ 
was  tenilvred  tu  him,  and  on  refusal  be  was  coiiiniiiiKl 
a  priMnierto  llie  Cale-bnuse,  and  was  keptcondndM 
Hxmonlhs.  He  died  Oct.  18, 1677.  Perhaps !»»  "« 
uf  that  age  had  mom  virtue  and  fewer  foUinp;  but  hii 
only  trust  was  in  lAt  /Aimb  nf  tloil.  As  a  preadie  l" 
wits  most  highlvcMeetnedbvhiscnnlempnraries.  1'^ 
calls  bim  "one' of  the  best  prescbeis  in  Rnglsnd'  O 
a  practical  expositor  of  Scripture  he  was  perhsfs  w"' 
surparacd.  He  left  numerous  wriling^  chlefl.v  •mm"' 
and  expiiHtions.  A  collective  edition  of  bis  wmti  •" 
publl-hcl  in  B  mis.  8vo,  in  lf«l-»l-(«-93-1701,  »i'' 
/.i/r  by  Dr.  William  Hairis:  but  thia  collKtion  Is  io- 
c>m)i1etc.  A  list  of  alt  his  pmduetinna  is  given  by  1'*'' 
ling,  Csrbip.  Biitiog.  i.  l»tl-56.  The  pubUmioi  <^' 
complete  ndlection  of  hia  works,  prepared  uiHtrtih"' 
per-ision  of  the  Kov,  Thomas  Smith.  D.D,,  ami  l^^ 
wilb  full  Indexes  and  an  original  memoir  by  tbe  R"' 
.I.CRyle,  was  begun  in  lS69,aiid  is  to  be  BmpkteJ-" 
20  %-iiL'>.  demy  8vo,  in  1874.  .See  the  excelleni  sio(i> 
in  Allilmne'a  DirtioaaTy  of  Brititli  md  Amtrka' ■*'^, 
Ihert,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  HoA,  Eecttnattical  Bicgr,  ji  "*■ 
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9.  V. ;  Middleton,  Evangelical  Biography,  Hi,  429,     (J.  the  European  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  likewise  a  system 

H.W.)  of  cosmogony,  or,  as  Sir  William  Jones  has  it,  "com- 

Mantua,  an  Italian  province,  formerly  an  indepen-  P™«*  ^**«  Indian  s>'stcm  of  duties,  religious  and  civU." 

dent  duchy,  had  a  high  repuUtion  in  the  time  of  the  ^^  propounds  metaphysical  doctrines,  teaches  the  art  of 

Konians.    After  sharing  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Northern  government,  and,  among  other  things,  treats  of  the  state 

Italy,  it  was  seized  by  the  Gonzagas  about  the  com-  o^  '^«  ^oul  after  death.     The  chief  topics  of  its  tweh-e 

mencement  of  the  14th  century.     The  last  duke  of  the  l>oo*«»  ««  the  following;  1.  Creation;  2.  Education  and 

house  of  (;<)nzaga  died  childless  at  Padua  in  17()8,  when  ^^^  duties  of  a  pupil,  or  the  tirst  onler ;  3.  Marriage  and 

Mantua  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria.     In  1859  the  ^^^  <1"*»^  of  a  householder,  or  the  second  order;  4. 

province  was  given  up  to  Italy,  but  the  town  of  ManMui  Means  of  subsistence,  and  private  morals;  6.  Diet,  puri- 

was  not  restored  to  Italy  until  18G6,  since  which  time  ^cation,  and  the  duties  of  women ;  6.  The  duties  of  an 

Mantua  has  formed  a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  anchorite  and  an  ascetic,  or  the  duties  of  the  third  and 

Italy.     See  Italy.    The  city  of  Mantua  is  noted  in  ec-  fourth  orders ;  7.  Government,  and  the  duties  of  a  king 

clesiastical  history  for  a  council  that  was  held  there  in  *"d  ^^^  military  caste ;  8.  Judicature  and  law,  private 

1067  to  judge  pope  Alexander  II  for  a  charge  of  simony  *"d  criminal;  9.  Continuation  of  the  former,  and  the 

brought  against  him.     Alexander  II  t«>k  an  oath  to  **"*»«»  *>f  the  commercial  and  8er\'ile  castes;  10.  MLxed 

deny  the  accusation,  and,  proving  the  validity  of  his  <^as*te«,  and  the  duties  of  the  castes  in  time  of  distress; 


election,  was  recognised  as  the  proi)er  incumbent  of  the  ^  *•  Penance  and  expiation ;  12.  Transmigration  and  final 

papal  chair;  while  Honoryis  II  (q.  v.),  the  anti-pope,  *>eatitude.     It  is  the  opinion  of  Mame  {Andent  Law) 

was  unanimously  condemned  as  simouiacaL     See  Lan-  and  other  eminent  scholars  that  the  code  of  Mauu  waa 

don,  Manual  o/CounciUj  p.  890.  never  fully  accepted  or  enforced  in  India,  and  remained 

mv      .  n  f  ».  !•  .•        J    alwavs  an  ideal  of  the  perfect  Rrahmanic  state.     It  is 

Maatuan,  Baptist,  a  famous  Italian  monastic  and    .„.   '^j  i.„wi  ^    i  m     »r..ii  i^-  •  *m« 

Doet  was  born  at  Mantua  in  1448-  ioiiied  the  Cjirmel-  ""PP^^ed, by  >\  ilson, I jwsen, Max MlUler, and  Saint  Mar- 
poet,  was  r>orn  at  Mantua  in  144» ,  juinea  the  ^mel-    ^^    ^^  ^^^^  j,^^  ^^  j^     ^^  ^^  ^ 

ites.  became  general  of  the  order,  quitted  it  in  1616,  and  '^  ^r  .ur^    .^.u  ».     i   ^      ui-  u  j  •              i    j-.- 

1      .  J  u-       If  r     .u    -^     •    1       r  u-    vr   *    u  11  tcxt  of  this  work  has  been  published  m  scveral  cditions 

devoted  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  belles-  .    ^.  •    ,    r.  «„  i  t  _^          a            n     *  i.^     i-  i  * 

1  »»-^      u»  ^:^i  :..  ip;ic      ii*          i.        -^       1 1- u    i  w>th  in  India  and  Europe.    An  excellent  Englinh  tran»- 

lettres.     He  died  in  1516.     His  works  were  published  i  »•        ,  •»                *    i-    ^r  t         //-.  i     .      «-«/.    «.• 

*i>    •    •    1-ia/Q      1    r  1  \     -.u  .u    /I            *    •       e  lation  of  It  we  owe  to  Sir  W.  Jones  (Calcutta,  1  < 96;  2d 

at  Pans  in  lol3  (3  vols,  fol.),  with  the  Commentaries  of  .    .  .  h.     »,.  „  ,  ^„ .  ,oor\       a                    i  r*       iT 

u  ^r      V.       u   i>      *        1   r   i>  J-             1     *  A   *  ed.,  bv  Haughton,  Lond.  1826),  and  a  ver*' go«Ml  French 

S.  Murrhon,  8.  Brant,  and  J.  lUdius;  and  at  Antwerp  ..      i' *•      T  a  i    •    i       j\    \        u        '  ,i»    •    *ooor 

1--^  /I      1    Q     \        1     *!,    *•.!      T  u     A.'^     %r  translation  to  A.  Loiaeleur  DeslongchampsC Pans,  1833). 

n  I»<b  (4  voU.  8vo)  under  the  t,t\e,  J.  BapM«  Man-  ^  j„hant«n,  tV*.r  da,  Ge^tLch  l.  Mam  (BerL 

luan,,C„rm,lila>,  IheoU^phUosoph,,  poit^,  a  or^ru  ^^^  j,^  „,,„      chip,  from  a  German  Workshop 

clarutjftmi,  npera  omnut.  piurious  lions  aiu^  et  regtituta,    ,t    i      *        i  ••\    i?i  u-    *         m«^     ^  i  j*    /oj    jT 

/•      »•      tum  '     Ri  (Index  to  voL  ii) ;  Elphmstone, //w^.  o/^  yWwi  (3d  ed.), 

—uen,  tiwg.  uwt,  ix,  oi,  s.  v.  p  22g  ^  .  jiardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  i,  194 

Mantz,  Fklix,  a  Baptist  mart>T  of  the  early  part  sq. ;  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  p.  100 
of  the  16th  century,  and  a  leader  of  the  Reformation  in    scj.     See  Hinduism. 

(ierraany,  was  a  native  of  Zurich.  In  1519  he  studied  Mantidtictor  is  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical  officer 
Hebrew  with  Zwingle,  under  Carlstadt,  and  was  inti-  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  the  signal  to  the  choristers 
mate  with  that  reformer,  and  also  with  Myeonius,  Cap-  '  to  sing,  to'mark  the  measure,  beat  the  time,  and  rcgu- 
ito,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  About '  late  the  music.  The  word  means  to  lead  hy  means  of 
1522  he  objected  openly  to  the  doctrine  of  infant  bap-  I  the  hand;  and  the  officer  was  so  called  because  he  waa 
tism,  to  the  tithes,  usury,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  |  required  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  and  to  guide 
Romish  Church,  and  thus  failing  to  harmonize  with  the  the  choir  bv  the  motions  of  his  hand.  The  (Jreek 
opinions  of  Zwingle,  he  was  led  to  a  separation  from  the  Church  has 'an  officer  who  performs  similar  services, 
party  of  that  reformer,  and  became  connected  with  the  who  is  called  Mesochoros,  because  he  is  seated  m  the 
Baptists.     In  1523  he  preached  publicly  on  the  subject '  midst  of  the  choir. 

of  baptism.  In  the  three  disputes  held  at  Zurich  in  |  Manuel  Ciiaritopulus  (o  XapinlirovXoc),  or  Sa- 
152,).  Mantz  appears  to  have  taken  part,  and  after  that  rastenus  («  Sapainyvoc),  or  the  Philosopher,  a  Greek 
of  March  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which,  however,  ecclesiastic  who  flourished  in  the  12th  and  13th  centu- 
he  escaped.  He  afterwards  preached  in  diflFerent  parts  rie^  acquired  a  high  reputation  bv  his  philosophical 
of  Switzerland ;  m  1526  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  attainments.  He  was  appointed  pitriarch  of  Constan- 
Wcllenberg,  on  the  charge  of  baptizing  contrarj-  to  the  finople  on  the  death  of  Maximus  II,  A.D.  1215,  and  held 
prohibit/>ry  edict  of  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  and,  re-  I  j^he  patriarchate  for  five  years  and  seven  months.  He 
fusing  to  recant,  was  condemned,  and  dn>wned  in  Janu-  I  ^\^i  about  A.D.  1221.  Three  svnodal  decrees  of  a  Man- 
ary,  lo27.  See  Bnwn,  Baptist  Martyrs,  p.  49  (Amer.  i  „el,  patrUrch  of  Constant inopl'e,  are  given  in  the  Jus 
Bap.  Pub.  Soc  Phila. ).  j  Oraeco-Romanum  of  Leunclavius  (lib.  iii, p.  238,  etc.),  who 

Mann  (from  the  Sanscrit  nvin,  to /Atnit;;  literally,  M«  |  assigns  them  to  Charitopulus,  and  is  followed  by  Cave 
thinking  being)  is  the  name  of  the  reputed  author  of  the  i  and  Oudin,  who  have  confounded  Charitopulus  with  dh- 
most  renowned  law-book  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  and  other  Manuel  (of  Constantinople).  Le  Quien  objects  to 
likewise  of  an  ancient  Kalpa  sutra  (q.  v.).     It  is  mat-    this  judgment  of  I^unclaWus,  as  not  founded  on  cvi- 


ter,  however,  of  considerable  doubt  whether  l)oth  works 
belong  to  the  same  individual,  and  whether  the  name 
Mann,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  the  law- 
book, was  intended  to  designate  a  historical  personage. 
In  several  passages  of  the  Vedas  Cq.  v.).  as  well  as  of  the 
Mahabharata  Cq.  v.),  Manu  is  spoken  of  as  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  human  race,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
law-book  ascribed  to  him  he  declares  himself  to  have 
been  produced  by  Viraj,  an  offspring  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  to  have  created  all  the  universe.  Hindu 
mythology,  moreover,  recognises  a  succession  of  Manus, 
each  of  whom  created,  in  his  own  perio<l,  the  world  anew 
after  it  had  perished  at  the  end  of  a  mundane  age.  The 
word  Manu — kindred  with  our  "  w/m" — l)elongs  there- 
fore, properly  speaking,  to  ancient  Hindu  mythology, 
xmd  it  was  connected  with  the  renowned  law-book  in 
order  to  impart  to  the  latter  the  sanctity  on  which  its 


authority  rests.    This  work  is  not  merely  a  law-book  in    died  before  their  father,  and  a  special  declaration  of  the 


dence,  and,  with  better  reason,  adjudges  them  to  flan- 
nel Br^'ennius.  Kphraem  of  Const  an  tinof  tie  celebrates 
Ciiaritopulus  as  '*  an  exact  observer  of  the  laws  and  can- 
ons" ((Jeorg.  Acropolit.  A nnal.  f  c.  19,  p.  17,  ed. Paris;  p. 
35,  ed.  Bonn] ;  Kphraem.  De  Patriarchis  [Charitop.  vs. 
10,  251,  eil.  Bonn] ;  Anonymous  [supposed  by  some  to 
be  Niceph.  Callist.],  l>e  Patriari'his  Charitvpolitanis 
Carmen  /ambicttm,  and  Pati-iarcha  Charitopvlfos,  apud 
Labl)e,  I)e  //istor.  Byzant.  ScrijUorib.  TlpoTpifrrtKi'v ; 
Le  Quicn,  Or  tens  Christianvs,  i,  col.  278 ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lift, 
ad  ann.  1240,  ii,  207  [ed.  Oxford,  1740-42) ;  Oudin,  r V>w- 
mentde.  Sn^pturib.H  Scriptis  Ecchs,  iii, col.  177). — Smith, 
Did.  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Mannel  (I)  Comsknus  (MavovrjX  6  Kofivrfvu^), 
emperor  of  Constantinople  fn>m  1143  to  1180,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  John  II,  and  was  boni  almut  A.D.  1120. 
Two  of  his  elder  bn>thers,  Alexis  and  Androniciis,  both 
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emperor  appointed  Manuel  as  his  suocemor,  to  the  prej- 
udice of  hii)  third  mn^  iMac  SebiHtocrator.  As  soon  as 
Manuel  ascended  the  throne,  he  Hurrounded  himself  with 
the  bravest  warriors  of  the  West,  and  soon  became  fore- 
most even  among  them  for  his  courngc.  ilis  reign  was 
a  succession  of  wars,  sometimes  in  Asia,  sometimes  in 
Kuropc.  Conrad  III  and  Louis  VII  having  informed 
him  that  they  were  preparing  a  new  crusade,  Manuel, 
although  apparently  disposed  to  help  them,  gave  secret 
information  tx>  the  Turks  of  the  approaching  danger. 

The  relation  which  Manuel  Comnenus  sustaine<l  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  of  s|)Ocial  interest  to  us.  His 
I^tin  subjcct.s  he  treate<l  with  kindness,  embellished 
their  churches,  and  readily  did  all  they  asked  of  him. 
This  generous  disposition  on  the  )mrt  of  Manuel  Com- 
nenus towards  the  Latins  encouraged  poyto.  Hadrian  IV 
(1154-1150)  to  make  proiK>sals  for  a  union  of  the  Kast- 
em  with  the  Western  Church,  but  the  plan  failed  of 
success  because  of  the  objecrtions  of  the  (treek  patriarch 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  of  Rome. 
See  Gkkkk  Ciktkcii.  After  Hadrian's  <leath  Manuel 
entered  into  corresjHmdence  with  /Vlexander  III,  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  the  Crusades,  and  offered  as- 
sistance. The  German  emperor,  Freilerick  I,  had  taken 
sides  with  the  rival  pope  Victor,  and  Manuel  embraced 
this  opportunity  to  urge  upon  Alexander  the  claims  of 
the  Greek  empon>r  to  the  Roman  crown,  pn>mi»ing  in 
return  to  aid  the  pctyte  in  establishing  the  pa|)al  power 
in  all  Italy,  and  in  the  union  of  the  Kastcni  and  West- 
em  Church.  So  long  as  the  pope  was  iu  danger  from 
the  invading  Allemanni,  he  acted  as  if  he  felt  inclined 
to  acknowledge  the  true  representative  of  C<jnstantine 
and  Augustus.  But  after  the  establishment  of  |)eace 
and  friendship  with  Frederick,  Alexander  *'s|H>ke  a  more 
|>eremptory  language,  confirmed  the  acts  of  his  prede- 
cessors, excommunicated  the  adherents  of  Manuel,  and 
pronounced  the  final  separation  of  the  churches,  or  at 
least  the  empires  of  (-onstantinople  and  Rome"((jribbon, 
v,41U).  Manuel  died  Sept.  24, 1 IKO.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  deeply  versed  in  theology,  but "  was  certainly  rath- 
ir  a  great  talker  than  a  great  thinker  on  religion.**  Sec 
Smith,  Diet,  of  dr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v.;  Lebeau,  II  Ut, 
du  Ba*' Empire  (Paris,  1834),  xvi,  63  sq. ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kircheii'Ltjribm^  s.  v. 

Manuel  of  Constantinoplk.  There  were  two 
Manuels  patriarchs  of  (Constantinople,  Manuel  I  (Chari- 
topulus),  and  Manuel  II,  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
clC;.  Cave,  Oudin,  and  others  seem  to  have  confounded 
the  two,  for  they  state  that  Manuel  Charitopulus  suc- 
ceeded Germanus  II  in  A.I).  1240.  Charitopulus  was 
the  predecessor  of  (iermanus,  not  his  successor;  Manuel 
II  was  his  successor,  though  not  immediately,  for  the 
brief  patriarchate  of  Methodius  II  and  a  vacancy  in  the 
see,  of  considerable  but  uncertain  length,  intervened. 
Manuel's  death  is  distinctly  fixed  as  having  occurred 
two  months  before  that  of  the  emperor  Joannes  Ducas 
Vatatzes,  A.I>.  1255,  Oct.  30.  The  duration  of  his  i>a- 
triarchate  is  fixed  by  Nicephorus  Callisti,  according  to 
Le  (juien,  at  eleven  years;  but  the  table  in  the  Protnj:- 
ticon  of  Labbe  assigns  to  him  fourteen  years,  so  that  A.D. 
1210  or  1244  may  be  assumed  as  the  year  of  his  acces- 
sion, according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  authorities 
is  preferred.  Manuel  held,  before  his  patriarchate,  a 
high  (dace  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Byzantine 
court,  then  fixed  at  Nice,  and  was  reputed  a  man  of 
piety  and  holiness,  *' though  married,"  and  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  dis{K)sition,  but  by  no  means  learned.  The  three 
iSruftn/iff.  iSynodiilts  of  the  patriarch  Manuel  given  in 
the  Jus  Grfrco-lifttiHinnm  undoubtedlv  iK'lonjj  to  this 
patriarch,  n(»t  to  Charitopidus,  for  the  s«*cond  of  them. 
I)e  TrauAldfionf  Kpufcnporum,  is  expressly  dated  July, 
Indict.  H,  A.M.  G57H,  «;ro  of  Constant.  -  A.D.  1-50.  Some 
works  in  MS.,  cjiipecially  a  letter  to  jnipe  lni:ocent  by 
*•  Manuel  l*atriarcha  ('Pol.,*'  pndiably  Ulong  to  Manuel 
of  Constantinople  (Ije  t^uien,  Oritm  ChriMiauuf,  i,  col. 
279;  Cove,  IlifL  Lift,  ad  ann.  1240,  ii.  297  [ed.  Oxford, 
1740-42 J ;  Oudin,  Cummttd  de  Scriptorib,  et  Haipfis  Lc- 


I  des,  iii,  coL  177 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grtec,  xi,  6fi8).—  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog,  and  AfytkoL  a.  v. 

Manuel  HoTX)Boi.r8,  a  Byzantine  ecclesiastic  of  the 
13th  century,  about  1261  or  1262  was  cruelly  mutilated 
by  the  cutting  off"  of  his  nose  and  lips,  by  order  of  the 
ambitious  Michael  Paleeologus,  because  he  had  express- 
ed grief  at  the  deposition,  |)enfecntiun,  and  lianishnient 
of  Joannes  I..ascaris,  em|)eror  of  Nicc*a,  by  Palaeologus 
his  successor  in  the  em])ire.  Iloloboliis  was  then  con- 
fined to  the  monastery  of  the  IVetursor,  where,  luving 
excellent  abilities  and  opportunities,  he  pursued  his  stud- 
ies with  success.  About  A.D.  1267  (vermanus  IH,  bL^b- 
op  of  (Jonstantinople,  procured  for  him  the  appuintroeni 
of  teacher  of  a  schoid  of  young  eccleftiasticK,  and  pre- 
vailed u|Km  the  em(>eror  to  remit  his  punishment  and 
allow  him  to  quit  the  monastery,  (iermanus  aliio  cun- 
ferred  on  him  the  ecclesiastical  office  of  rhetor,  reader 
and  exyiounder  of  the  Scriptures.  When  the  emperor 
Palie<dogus  attempt^l  a  reconciliation  of  the  (ireek  and 
Latin  churches,  he  weight  the  counsel  of  Hol<»l>olus.  hut 
he  declare<l  against  the  plan  of  reci^nciliation.  This 
brought  u|)on  him  the  emperor's  indignation,  and  he 
was  oblige<l  to  take  refuge  in  the  church  sanctuar>'  to 
escape  violence  fn>m  the  emperors  courtiers;  waslian- 
ished  thence  to  the  monastery  of  iiyacinthus,  at  Nice, 
A.I).  1273;  was  aften^'anls  taken  hack  to  C(»niitantini>- 
ple,  and  beaten  and  paraded  ignominiously  tlirough  the 
streets.  In  A.D.  1283,  after  the  accession  of  Aminmicus 
II,  Palicfdogus,  son  of  MichaeU  who  pumicd  with  re- 
s{>ect  to  the  union  of  the  churches  an  opposite  [Kilicy 
to  that  of  his  father,  Holobtdus  appeared  ui  the  Synod 
(»f  Constantinople,  in  which  Joannes  Veci*u9  was  de^Mwetl 
from  the  {Mitriarchat^  of  C'onstantinople,  and  he  to>»k 
juirt  in  the  subseipient  disputatioiui  with  that  chief  uf 
the  Latinizing  |>arty.  Little  else  is  known  of  Holobo- 
lus.  See  Smith,  Diet.  ofGr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MytkoL 
s.  v. 

Manuel  Pai^kologl's.    SeeFERRAitv;  Florence, 
Synod  of. 

Manuel,  Niclai-.s  or  Nicolar,  sometimes  calk?d 
i  Dkutscii,  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Switzerlantl,  in  the  age  just  (i 
celling  the  Reformation,  was  bom  at  Bern  in  14H4.  H 
real  name  is  conjectured  by  his  biographer.  Dr.  Gri) 
eisen.  to  have  been  A  Uemftn,  l>ut,  as  he  was  illegitimate.  iB^ 
was,  for  family  reasons,  changed  anagraromatically  intt  3v 
that  of  Maimel.     It  is  further  conjectured  that  he  was^ 

brought  up  by  his  maternal  grandfather.  Thuring  Frick 

art.     He  was  an  artist  l>y  pri>fession,  but  he  ex4TUcc:  ~  ^ 
also  as  a  poet  and  author.     He  studied  the  art  of  (uiint  — 
ing  at  C-tdmar,  under  the  successors  of  the  celebrate—^ 
Martin  Schiin.  until  the  fame  of  Titian  attracte«l  him  t  «& 
Venice,  where,  alx)ut  1511,  he  became  one  of  his  pupils-;- 
he  is  the  Kmanuello  Tfdesco  of  Ridolfi  and  other  Italia.  «n 
writers.     He  is  said  to  have  assisted  Holbein,  in  1**1  •^. 
in  his  '*  Dance  of  Death;**  but  this  is  very  imprt)babL«~-. 
as  he  was  himself  employed  at  that  time  in  paintini;  t^  «c* 
same  subject  in  the  cloister  of  the  Dominii^an  coiir«*f#f 
at  Bern.     It  was  executed  in  fresco  or  distero|)cr.    Ti"i* 
picture  consisted  of  forty-six  snbjects,  forty-one  of  whic/i 
were  the  actual  Todtentanz ;  it  has  long  since  been  «Jr- 
st roved,  but  the  compositions  are  ppcser^-ed  iu  print* 
and  copies :  the  wall  on  which  it  was  painted  was  ihiIIc' 
down  in  16t>0.     Manuel  was  an  active  refomier.  r'^ 
many  of  these  designs  ore  reflections  u])on  the  atu^^ 
of  the  Roman  Church.     He  also  omamcnti'd  hi^  i'^'' 
house  with  a  large  fresco,  representing  SolniDon  vf""* 
shipping  idols.     Uut  of  these  and  several  other  of  hi' 
works  nothing  now  remains,  exoe|>t  some  small  vai<^- 
color  copiers  preser^-ed  in  the  library*  at  Basle.    H"*' 
ever,  either  because  his  pencil  did  not  brinf;  him  wfr 
cient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  or  fmm  ht»p<** 
lit  ii'al  ardor,  he  was  induce<l  to  engage  in  mililarr  vA 
public  affairs.     He  served,  as  qiuutennaster  or  nuntni!^ 
sary,  among  the  Swiss  allies  who  assisted  Franci*  I  in  ^ 
expedition  against  Milan,  1522,  and  was  present  boU^ 
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the  storming  of  Novara  and  the  battle  of  Bicocca.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  choaen  landvogt  of  £rlach, 
and  from  the  year  1526  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  From  this  period 
lie  was  entirely  devoted  to  that  cause,  and  to  his  various 
public  employments.  He  died  in  1530,  when  only  forty- 
bix  years  of  age.  As  a  writer  he  began  to  distinguish 
himself  in  1509,  by  various  popular  poems  and  songs  in 
the  Swiss  dialect,  full  of  humor  and  sharp  satire,  lie  is 
said  b}'  some  to  be  the  author  of  a  song,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  early  part  of  the  ICth  century',  deriding  the 
belief  in  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Rut  though  this  lie  doubtful,  it  is  certain  that  Manuel 
wielded  his  pen  in  support  of  the  Reformation  by  at- 
tacking the  gross  abuses  of  the  clergy  and  the  licen- 
tiousness of  monastics.  His  FaMmichtwpit-le^  or  '*  Dra- 
matic Moralities  an<l  Mysteries,**  which  he  began  to 
compose  about  152*2,  are  nuirked  by  the  same  qualities 
as  hb  polemical  pieces.  See  Dr.  (vrnneisen,  Xiccltts 
Mofuui,  Lfbfn  und  HVrXr  eints  Malent^  I}ickt^rs^  Krif 
ifers,  StaatnmanwA^untl  Hffommtort  (Stuttgart  and  Tu- 
bingen, 1837) ;  Nagler,  \rues  A  Ugememet  KUnatUr-'I.er' 
ikon,  s.  V. ;  Hcrzog,  Heal-Kncifklup.  ix,  4  sq. ;  Englitk 
Cifdop.  a.  V. 

Manure.  Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish 
OS  with  many  detail*  respecting  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  Judsea,  j-et  we  may  collect  fmm  various  passages 
many  interesting  hints  that  will  enable  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  high  state  of  its  cnltivatiun.  See  AGKicuiy- 
TUKK.  It  is  not  prol)able  that  the  Hebrews  derived 
their  knowledge  of  manures  from  Egypt,  but  they  doubt- 
less adopted  and  preserved  the  customs  which  existed 
among  the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  the 
parable  of  the  fig-tree  which  had  for  three  years  been 
barren,  and  which  the  pn>prietor  therefore  doomed  to  be 
cut  down,  the  gardener  is  represented  as  [)ra\'ing  for  de- 
lay, until  he  should  **  dig  aliout  it  and  dung  it"  ( Luke 
xiii,  7).  To  explain  this.  Lightfoot  quotes  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Tslmud :  **  They  lay  dung  to  moisten  and 
enrich  the  soil;  dig  about  the  roots  of  trees;  pluck  up 
the  suckers;  take  off  the  leaves;  sprinkle  ashett,  and 
smoke  under  the  trees  to  kill  vermin.**  In  addirion  to 
the  various  modes  of  irrigation,  the  soil  was  likewise 
enrichetl  l>y  means  of  aHhes;  to  which  were  added  the 
straw  (*|3Pi,  tfben)^  stubble  (C^,  kath)^  husks,  or  chaff 
(}^*l^3,  miks),  together  with  the  brambles  and  grass  tluit 
overspre^  the  land  during  the  sabbatical  year;  all  be- 
ing re<luced  by  fire  and  uwhI  as  manure  (Prov.  xxiv,  31 ; 
Isa.  vii.  23;  xxxii«  13).  The  burning  over  the  surface 
<»f  the  land  had  also  another  good  effect,  that  of  destroy- 
ing the  seeds  of  iwxious  hertjs  ( Jahn,  BibL  A  rch.  §  57). 
Dunghills  are  mentioned  in  1  Sara,  ii,  8;  Ezra  vi,  11 ; 
Dan.  ii,  5 :  iii,  29,  and  one  of  the  gates  at  Jenisalem  was 
cslls<l  the  Dung-gate,  from  dung  being  carried  out  there 
(Neh.  ii,  13).  That  the  w>il  was  manured  with  dung,  we 
learn  from  2  Kings  ix,87;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  10;  Jer.  viii,2; 
ix,22;  xvi,4;  xxv,83;  lAike  xiv,  35.  The  Israelites 
had  comparatively  few  horses  and  few  Hwine,  two  sources 
of  exceUent  strong  manure.  Their  animals  consiste<l 
chiefly  of  oxen,  camel%  asses,  slieep,  and  goats.  The 
flung  of  the  cow  and  camel  was  lued  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  fuel,  and  the  dinig  of  the  sacrifices  was  direct- 
ed to  be  bume<l — circumstances  calculated  to  diminish 
the  supply.  That  salt  was  used  for  manure  we  learn 
from  Matt,  v,  13  and  Luke  xiv,  34,35,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  salt  was  sometimes  sown  by  itself  on  the  land, 
at  others  mixed  in  the  duni;hill.  Frrim  the  Talmud  we 
learn  that  a  dunghill  in  a  ]>ublic  i)lace  exi)ose<i  the  own- 
er to  the  payment  of  whatever  damage  it  might  occa- 
Hion,  and  any  person  might  remove  it  as  a  nuisance. 
Dung  might  not.  during  the  neventh  year,  be  transport- 
ed to  the  neighlxtrhiKxi  of  the  fields  intended  to  be  ma- 
nured. l*ndcr  certain  restrictions  it  was,  however,  per- 
mitted to  fold  cattle,  for  the  sake  of  their  manure,  upon 
the  lands  that  required  it  in  the  sabbatic  year,  and  it  is 
from  thia  only  we  learn  that  the  practice  existed  among 
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the  Jews,  who  would  seem  more  generally  to  have  fold- 
ed their  sheep  within  walled  enclosures  (John  x,  l-l>), 
the  occasional  clearance  of  which  must  have  afforded  a 
principal  supply  of  manure.  It  would  seem  that  gar- 
dens, except  a  few  old  rose-gardens,  were  not  allowed 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  maimre 
they  woidd  have  required,  and  **  because  of  the  stench,** 
as  the  Mishnah  states,  this  priKluced,  as  well  as  because 
of  that  arising  from  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  garflens. 
From  another  passage  of  the  Talmud  we  are  hiformcd 
that  the  surplus  blood  of  the  sacrifices  offered  in  the 
Temple,  that  is  to  say,  the  blood  which  was  poured  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  alur,  after  the  altar  had  been  duly 
sprinkled,  was  conducted  by  a  subterraneous  channel  to 
the  outside  of  the  city,  and  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  as 
maimre  for  their  gardens;  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  the  gardeners  were  allowed  to  use  it  on  pay- 
ing the  price  of  a  trespass-offering,  without  which  it 
could  not  lie  appropriated  to  any  common  use  aAer  hav- 
ing been  dedicated  at  the  altar.     See  Duku. 

Mantis  Mortua.    See  Amoktisation. 

BfanuBCripta,  Biblical.  Those  are  either  He- 
brew or  Greek ;  we  shall  treat  of  them  separately,  re- 
ferring for  details  to  suUirdinate  articlesi  where  they 
are  discussed  more  copiously., 

I.  Jncith  Manuscripts,— I,  These  are  divided  into  (a.) 
Synagogue  rolls  or  sacred  copies^  and  (6.)  I*rivate  or 
common  copies, 

(a.)  The  synagogue  rolls  contain  the  Pentateuch,  the 
appointed  sections  of  the  prophets,  or  the  book  of  Es- 
ther, which  last  is  used  only  at  the  Feast  of  Purim.  The 
three  are  never  put  together,  but  are  written  on  separate 
roIK  They  are  in  the  Chaldee  or  square  Hebrew  char- 
acter, without  vowels  and  accents,  accompanied  with 
the  puncta  esriraordinaria^  and  having  the  unusual  forms 
of  certain  consonants.  The  parchment  is  prepared  in 
a  particular  manner  by  the  hands  of  Jews  only,  and 
made  from  the  hides  of  dean  animahi,  which,  when  duly 
wrought,  are  joined  together  by  thongs  made  out  of  the 
same  materiiU.  l*hey  are  then  divided  into  columns, 
the  breadth  of  which  must  not  exceetl  half  their  length. 
These  columns,  whose  number  is  prescribed,  must  be  of 
eciual  length  and  breadth  among  themselves,  and  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  lines,  each  line  having  no  more 
than  three  words.  The  Talmud  contains  strict  rules 
concerning  the  material,  the  color,  the  ink,  letters,  divi- 
sions, writing  instrument,  etc.,  which  are  closely  fol- 
lowed, especially  in  the  Pentateuch.  These  rules  are 
extracted  from  the  Talmud,  and  translated  in  Adler's 
Judaorum  Codicis  Sacri  rite  scribtndi  Uifts,  etc.  (Ham- 
bu]^,  1779,  8vo).  The  minuteness  of  such  ngulationi 
renders  it  a  most  irksome  task  for  the  sophtr  or  scribe 
to  write  out  a  synagogue  n>IL  The  revinion  of  the 
Torahy  as  the  synag«>gue  roll  is  often  called,  muj>t  be 
undertaken  within  thirty  days  after  its  trani^cription, 
else  it  is  unfit  for  use.  Three  mihtakes  on  one  side  or 
skin  are  allowable ;  but  should  there  hejourj  or  should 
there  happen  to  be  an  ern)r  in  the  €^)en  and  close  sec- 
tions of  the  law,  in  the  position  of  the  songs  in  Exod.  v 
and  Deut.  xxii,  which  are  the  (mly  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch written  in  poetical  lines,  then  the  whole  copy 
is  worthless.  The  great  beauty  of  penmanship  exhib- 
ited in  these  synagogue  copies  has  always  been  admired. 
They  are  taken  fn)ro  authentic  exemplars,  without  the 
slightest  deviation  or  cH)rrection.  Seldom  do  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Christians ;  since,  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  1)e  employed  in  the  synagogue,  they  are  either  buried 
or  carefully  laid  aside,  lest  they  should  be  profaned  by 
coming  into  the  pomefision  of  (*en tiles. 

(6.)  Private  MSS.  are  written  partly  in  the  square  or 
Chaldee  character,  partly  in  the  Babbiftictil,  They  are 
held  in  far  less  esteem  than  the  synag(»gue  rolbi,  and  are 
wiHit  to  l»e  denominated  prtt/ane  {j)esulim).  Their  form 
is  entirely  arbitrary*.  They  arc  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo, 
and  du<Hlecimo.  Of  tho«e  written  in  the  square  char^ 
acierf  the  greater  number  are  on  parchment,  some  on 
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paper.  The  ink  of  the  letters  is  always  black,  but  the  |  public  library  at  St.  Petersburg  there  is  a  collection  of  He- 
vowel  points  are  usually  written  with  ink  of  a  different  brew  MS8.  made  by  Mr.  Firkowics,  containing  several 
color  from  that  of  the  consonants.  Initial  words  and  :  very  ancient  ones.  The  oldest  date  b  in  a  roll  found 
letters  are  frequently  decorated  with  gold  and  silver  col-  in  a  Karaite  synagogue  in  the  Crimea,  viz.  A.D.  4^ : 
ors.  The  prose  parts  are  arranged  in  columns;  the  po-  but  that  date  is  very  suspicious,  ^)everal  fragments  of 
ctic  in  parallel  numbers.  Some  copies  are  without  col-  i  rolls  give,  as  the  dates  of  purchase  or  dedication,  A.D. 
umns.  The  columns  are  not  always  occupied  with  the  (>39,  704,  781.  789,  7iM,  805,  81d,  843,  848. 
Hebrew  text  alone ;  for  a  version  is  frequently  added,  3.  A  few  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  MSS.  may  be  briefly 
which  is  either  written  in  the  text  after  the  manner  of  described  here.  We  begin  with  the 
verse-s  or  in  a  column  by  itself,  or  in  the  margin  in  a        //^/^,/,-  ^,f  j/m^  Codex  ^bx^n  nEO),one  of  the  roort 


smaller  character.  The  number  of  lines  is  not  prescribed 
by  the  Talmud.  The  upper  and  lower  margin  are  filled 
with  the  Great  Masorah,  and  sometimes  with  a  rabbin- 
ical commentary ;  as  also  with  prayers,  psalms,  and  the 
like.  The  external  margin  is  for  corrections,  scholia, 
variations,  notices  of  the  haphtaroth  (sections  from  the 
prophet*),  parxhiuth  (sections  from  the  law),  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  rabbins,  etc.  The  inner  margin,  or 
that  between  the  columns,  is  occupied  with  the  Little 
Masorah.  The  single  books  of  the  ().  T.  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  spaces,  except  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings  Chronicles,  Hzra,  and  Nehemiah,  which  are  writ- 
ten continuously.  The  sections  of  the  law  and  [)rophets 
are  generally  marked.     In  the  MSS.  of  different  coun- 


ancient  and  most  celebrated  codices  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, which  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  at  Hilla  (nb^PHj,  a  town  built  near  the  ruin» 
of  ancient  BabeL  Others,  however,  maintain  that  it 
was  called  UiUili  because  the  luime  of  the  man  whu 
wrote  it  was  UilleL  But  whatever  uncertaiutv  there 
may  be  about  the  derivation  of  its  name,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  written  A.D.  000,  for 
Sakkuto  tells  us  most  distinctlv  that  when  he  saw  the  re- 
mainder  of  it  (cir.  A.D.  1500)  the  Codex  was  900  years 
old.  His  words  are,  *'  In  the  year  4950,  on  the  28th  of 
Ab  (1 19G,  better  1197),  there  was  a  great  fiersecution  of 
the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  from  the  two  king- 


tries  the  books  are  differently  arrangeiL  These  copies  ^«»ns  that  c-ame  to  besiege  it.  It  was  then  that  iht* 
generally  pass  through  various  hands  before  they  are  twenty-four  sacred  books  which  were  written  long  ago. 
finished."  The  const>nants  proceed  frr>m  the  sopher  or  :  al>*>"t  ^^c  year  000,  by  R.  Moses  beii-Hillel  (on  which 
scribe.  When  the  same  iMjrson  writes  both  consonants  account  the  Codex  was  caUed  Hilali),  in  an  excee<iingly 
and  vowels,  as  is  frequently  the  case- he  never  makea  j  correct  manner,  and  after  which  all  the  copies  were  cor- 
them  at  the  same  time— the  former  are  finished  before  .  rected,  were  taken  away.  I  saw  the  remaining  tw«i 
he  begins  to  append  the  latter.  The  Keris  in  the  mar-  \  portions  of  it— viz.  the  earlier  and  later  prophets-writ- 
gin  uniformly  proceetl  from  the  vowel-writer.  It  is  ten  in  large  and  beautiful  characters,  which  were  bixMight 
probable  that  these  copies  were  in  no  instance  made  by  '  '<>  l*ort»jgal  and  sold  in  Africa,  where  they  still  are.hav- 
Christians.  '     "*S  ^^^'^  written  900  years  ago.     Kirochi,  in  his  <snim- 

roar  on  Numb,  xv,  4,  says  that  the  Pent-atcuch  of  thu 


The  square  character  employed  in  the  MSS.  of  which 
we  have  spoken  has  varieties.  The  Jews  themselves 
distinguish  in  the  synagogue  rolls — 1.  the  Tam  letter, 
with  sharp  comers  and  perpendicular  coronulse,  umed 
among  the  German  and  Polish  Jews ;  2.  the  VeUbe  let- 
ter, more  modern  than  the  Tam,  and  rounder,  with  eo- 
ronuhe,  particularly  found  in  the  sacred  copies  of  the 
Spanisii  and  Oriental  Jews.     See  Old  Tkstamknt. 


Codex  was  extant  in  Tolctt'*  {Juchassin,  e«L  Filipow^ki. 
Ix)nd,  1857,  p.  220).  The  Codex  had  the  Tiberian  vow- 
els and  accenta,  Masorah  and  Nikud  glosses,  and  it 
served  up  to  A.D.  1500  as  a  model  from  which  co}n«« 
were  made.  The  Codex  which  Haja  had  in  Babykm 
about  A.1).  1000  was  conveyed  to  I.<eon,  in  Spain,  where 
the  greater  fiart  of  it  became  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  the 
martial  hosts  who  sacked  the  Jewish  dwellings  in  1197. 
2.  The  age  of  Hebrew  MSS.  is  not  easily  detennine<i.  The  celebrated  grammarian,  Jacob  l>eii-Eleazar,  fixed  the 
It  is  true  that  they  often  contain  8ul>scriptions  giving  '  renderings  of  the  Biblical  text  aoconiing  to  this  Coiiex, 
an  account  of  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and  the  .  and  the  older  philologians  frequently  quote  it.  Com|v 
name  of  the  scribe,  or  also  <»f  the  possessor.  But  the^^e  \  Griitz,  Geschichte  d&r  Juden  (Lpz.  1859),  vi,  132,  229: 
accounta  are  often  ambiguoun,  occasionally  incorrect,  FUrst,  Geschirhte  de»  Karderthunu  (Leipzic,  1869),  i,  22. 
Where  they  are  altogether  wanting  it  is  still  more  diffi-  I  138;  Kimchi.  Radirum  Liber  ed,  Bitatmthal  H  Ijcbrtcki 
cult  to  discover  the  age.  In  the  latter  case  the  charac-  !  (Ben>lini,  1847),  p.  26.  See  Jacx»b  bkx-Klkazak. 
ter  of  the  writing,  the  color  of  the  ink,  the  tpiality  and  j  No.  1,  Pinner.  This  is  a  PenUteuch  niU  on  leather, 
com]>l(>xion  of  the  parchment,  the  absence  of  the  Maso-  ;  containing  the  five  Mosaic  books  complete.  It  has  nu 
rah,  of  the  vowel-|M)ints, 
of  the  unuNual  lettens 
etc,  have  been  chiefly 
rested  u|M>n.  Still,  how- 
ever, such  particularH  are 
uncertain  marks  of  a^e. 
The  oldest  Hebrew 
MS.  known  to  Kennicott 
or  De  Rossi  was  OIW  of 
l>e  lIoHsi,  n  mere  frag- 
ment, containing  small 
|)ortions  of  Leviticus  and 
Numb»rs.  Accordin^jto 
ita  former  iK>ssessor,  it 
Iwlongs  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury. St)  much  uncer- 
tainty attaches  to  the  in- 
ternal marks  adopted  by 
these  two  Hebraists  that 


.1 


the 


ages 


to  which  thev 


1J*lttY*7KYt 


assign    several    Hebrew 

MSS.    are    gratuitous. 

Since  Pinner  examined  a  numlicr  of  MSS.  belonging  to 

the  Bible  S<Hnety  of  Odessa,  older  ones  are  now  known. 

(For  the  dates  of  his  MSS ,  see  below.)    In  the  imperial 


Odessa  MS.,  No.  1  of  Pinner  (Mai.  It,  6), 


vowels,  accents,  or  Masorah.  The  roll  consists  of  foitr^ 
five  pieces.  As  to  the  form  of  the  letters,  it  differs  cpp* 
siderably  from  the  present  style.    Thii  ia  particalii^ 
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obflervable  \n  the  case  of  K  3  A  t  b  IS.     The  variations 

in  the  text  from  the  Masoretic  recension  are  few  and  in- 
considerable. T)ie  MS.,  according  to  the  subecription, 
was  corrected  in  the  year  580,  consequently  the  roll 
must  have  been  written  upwards  of  1280  years.  It  was 
brought  from  Derbend,  in  Daghestan,  and  is  now  at  8t. 
Petersburg.  If  the  subscription  be  genuine,  it  is  the 
oldest  MS.  known,  except  that  one  in  the  Firkowicz  col- 
lection dated  489.    (See  Rule,  Kara^es^  p.  100  sq.) 

No.  634,  I)e  Rossi,  quarto.  This  is  but  the  fragment 
of  a  MS.,  containing  Lev.  xxi,  19-Xumb.  i,  50.  It  is  on 
parchment,  without  the  vowel-points,  Masorah,  or  Ke- 
ns. It  has  also  no  interval  between  the  parshioth  or 
sections.  But  there  are  sometimes  points  between  the 
words.  It  belongs,  in  De  Rossi's  opinion,  to  the  8th 
century,  and  is  ctirroded  by  age.  The  character  of  the 
letters  is  intermediate,  approaching  the  GermaiL  It  is 
uow  at  Parma. 

No.  5,  Pinner.  This  is  a  roll  of  the  Pentateuch,  but 
incomplete.  The  writing  begins  with  Numb,  xiii,  19. 
The  form  of  the  letters  is  very  different  from  the  pres- 
ent stvk>.  It  is  carele^v  written,  words  and  letters  be- 
uig  frequently  omitted.  The  subscription  states  that  it 
was  written  A.I).  843. 

No.  11,  Pinner.  This  is  a  fragment  of  a  sj'nagogue 
roll,  beginning  with  I)eut.  xxxi,  1.     The  date  is  881. 

No.  OCK-t,  De  Rossi,  in  quarto.  This  is  a  MS.  of  the 
Pentateuch,  made  up  of  different  pieces.  It  begins  with 
Cien.  xlii,  15,  and  ends  with  Deut.  xv,  12.  There  is  a 
chaiim  in  it  from  Lev.  xxi,  19  to  Numb,  i,  50,  because 
I)e  Rossi  separated  this  portion,  thinking  it  ti»  be  older 
than  the  rest,  and  characterized  it  as  an  independent 
fragment  by  the  No.  63t,  The  vowel-jwints  are  at- 
tached, but  not  throughout,  evidently  by  the  same  hand 
as  that  which  wrote  the  consonants.  There  are  no  traces 
of  the  Masorah  or  Keris.  Sometimes  its  readings  have 
a  remarkable  agreement  with  those  of  the  Samaritan 
text  and  ancient  versions.  De  Rossi  places  the  various 
piei'eH  of  which  it  is  made  up  in  the  9th  and  10th  cen- 
turies. 

No.  3,  Fmner,  small  folio.  This  MS.  contains  the 
greater  and  lesser  propliets,  on  225  leaves.  Elverj*  page 
is  written  in  two  columns,  Ijetween  which,  as  well  as 
below,  and  in  the  outer  margin,  stands  the  Masorah. 
Everv  column  contains  twentv-one  lines.  After  each 
verse  are  two  points,  to  which,  without  any  inten-al,  a 
new  verse  succeeds.  The  vowels  and  accents,  as  well 
as  the  greater  and  lesser  Masorah,  are  wholly  different 
from  the  Masoretic.  The  former  are  placed  above  the 
consonants.  The  first  page  has  a  twofold  pointing,  viz. 
above  and  below,  but  this  does  not  occur  again  except 
occasionallv  in  verses  or  words.  From  Zech.  xiv,  6  to 
Mai.  i,  IH  there  is  no  punctuation,  and  the  first  three 
verses  of  Malachi  alone  have  U'en  pointed  much  later  in 
the  manner  now  usual.  The  whole  (.\>dex  is  ver^'  cor- 
rectlv  written.  The  form  of  the  consonants  differs  con- 
siderably  fmm  the  present  text.  I'he  various  readings 
of  this  MS.,  according  to  Pinner's  c«>Ilation,  are  numer- 
ous and  important.  The  date  is  916.  Two  others  in 
the  same  collection,  Nos.  15  and  17.  have  the  same  vowel 
and  accent  system,  i.  e.  the  Babylonian  or  Eastern,  which 
originated  in  the  6th  centur\',  and  from  which,  in  the 
7th,  that  of  the  Western,  or  the  school  of  Tiberias,  was 
developed.  Pinsker  has  written  ably  on  the  subject 
{KinUHung  in  da*  HahyUmisch-llehraifche  PunktutioiiS" 
$yttem^  etc,,Wien,  1683),  reviewed  by  FUrst  in  the  Z««V- 
ichrij'i  der  de^ttgchat  morgenldtuHscftett  OeseUschaJJf  xviii, 
814  sc|. 

No.  18,  Pinner,  folio.  This  is  an  inct)mplete  MS., 
consisting  of  115  leaves,  on  g<HKl  {Mrchment,  containing 
2  Samuel  from  vi,  10  to  the  end.  and  the  books  f>f  Kings. 
Each  page  has  three  columns,  between  whit^h.  as  also  at 
the  sides  of  the  text,  stands  the  Masorah.  The  vowels 
and  accents  are  different  from  those  now  in  use.  The 
text  has  many  and  important  readings:  and  the  Maso- 
rah deserves  to  Ite  examined.  Two  p<»int8  stand  after 
Mch  rent ;  and  2d  Buocecds  let  Kings  without  a  vacant 


space  between.  An  inscription  states  that  the  MS.  was 
purchased  in  938.  It  is  obviously  an  important  codex. 
C)odex  590,  Kennicott,  folio.  This  MS,  contains  the 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa  on  parchment.  The  text 
has  the  vowel-points,  but  apparently  from  a  later  hand. 
The  margin  does  not  exhibit  the  Masorah,  hut  variations 
are  noted  here  and  there.  Some  books  have  the  final 
Masorah.  The  separate  books  have  no  titles,  and  they 
are  arranged  in  the  oldest  order,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
coming  befcre  Isaiah,  and  Ruth  before  the  Psalms.  Ac- 
cording to  the  subscription,  it  was  written  A.D.  1019,  or 
1018  by  another  reckoning.  The  MS.  is  in  the  impe- 
rial librar\''  of  Vienna. 

w 

— ,  Pinner,  small  folio.  A  MS.  containing  the  Pen- 
tateuch, Prophets,  and  Hagiographa,  on  good  parch- 
ment. Every  page  has  three  columns,  except  in  Psalms, 
Job,  and  Proverbs,  where  there  are  but  two.  The  text 
is  furnished  with  vowels  and  accents,  two  points  stand- 
ing after  each  verse.  The  letters  and  accents  are  like 
those  in  No.  3  of  Pinner.  The  (sreat  and  Little  Maso- 
rah are  in  the  margins.  Being  a  Karaite  MS.,  it  has 
not  been  written  with  grr^at  accuracy.  Words  and 
verses  are  sometimes  repeated.  It  is  highly  oniamented 
with  gold  and  silver  colors.  The  Oxiex  states  that  it 
was  written  in  Egypt  in  the  year  1010. 

The  most  important  and  oldest  Hebrew  MSS.  collated 
by  Kennicott,  Bnms,  De  Rossi,  Piimer,  and  others,  are 
described  in  Davidson's  Biblical  Criticitm^  i,  346  sq. ; 
and  his  Tfxt  of  the  Old  Tesfamtnt  considered^  etc.,  p.  98 
sq.  See  also  the  third  setrtion  of  Tychsen's  Tentameii  de 
rariis  Codiatm  I/ebraicorum  Vet.  Tettt.  MSS,  ffeneribtUj 
etc.  (Rostock,  1772, 8vo),  in  which  the  learned  writer  ex- 
amines the  marks  of  antiquity  assumed  by  Sim(»n,  Jab- 
lonski,Wolf,  Houbigant,  Kennicott,  and  Lilienthal,  and 
shows  that  the  Afasorah  alone  is  a  certain  index  for  de- 
termining the  age  and  goodness  of  Hel>rew  MSS.  Si-e 
also  the  same  writer's  Jieuriheilung  dei-  Jahrzahlen  in 
den  Uebrdvtch'Biblischen  ffandschriJJen  (Rostock,  1786, 
8vo),in  which  the  mode  ofdetermininf  the  age  of  MSS. 
adopted  by.  Kennicott,  Bruns,  and  De  i.ossi  is  rejected ; 
and  Schnurror's  Distertatio  Inavguralia  de  Codicum  He- 
braontm  Vet,  Test,  <etate  difficuUtr  detemUmmda  (Tu- 
bingen, 1772, 4to),  reprinted  in  his  Disaeriatione*  PhUo" 
logico-Critica  (Got  ha  and  Amsterdam,  1790, 8vo), 

Private  MSS.  written  in  the  Rabbinical  character  are 
much  more  recent  than  the  preceding,  none  of  them  be- 
ing older  than  500  years.  They  are  on  cotton  or  linen 
paper,  in  a  curaire  character,  without  vowel-points  or 
the  Masorah,  and  with  manv  abbreviations. 

The  MSS.  found  among  the  Chinese  Jews  are  partly 
^uagogue  rolls,  partly  private  copies,  whose  text  does 
not  differ  from  the  Masoretic.  The  Pentateuch  of  the 
Malabar  Jews,  brought  from  India  to  England  by  the 
late  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  described  by  Mr.  Yeates,  resem- 
bles, on  the  whole,  the  usual  synagogue  rolls  of  the  Jews, 
except  that  it  is  written  on  red  skins.  Its  text  is  the 
Masoretic,  with  a  few  unimportant  deviations. 

Eight  exemplars  are  celebrated  among  the  Jews  for 
their  correctness  and  value.  They  are  now  lost,  but  ex- 
tracts from  them  are  still  preser\*ed.  From  Jewish  writ* 
ings,  and  fnim  the  margin  of  some  MSS.,  where  a  refer- 
ence is  made  to  them,  we  leani  that  they  were  highly 
prized  for  their  singidar  accuracy.  They  formed  the 
basis  of  subsequent  aniies.  They  are,  1,  The  Codex  of 
Ilillel  (see  above);  2.  The  Babylonian  Codex;  3.  The 
Codex  of  Israel;  4.  Aii  Egyptian  Codex;  5.  C^hIcx  Sinai : 
6.  The  Pentateuch  of  Jericho;  7.  Codex  Sanbuki ;  8. 
The  book  Taggin. 

Vor  a  more  copious  account  of  Hebrew  MSS.  we  refer 
to  Eichhom's  A'inleitunt;  (Intrmhirtion).  vol.  ii;  Kenni- 
cott's  JJiifsertatio  (frmrnlis ;  Walton's  rroUgnmena  to  the 
Polyglott^  separately  edited  by  Dathe  and  Wrangham; 
Tychsen's  Tent  amen,;  De  Rossi's  Vari(e  Leciiones  Vet, 
Test.  etc. ;  and  hh*  Scholia  ctitiva  in  V.  T,  libros,  etc. ; 
De  Wette,  Lehi-bvch  d*-r  Hisiorisch-Kritixchen  Kinki' 
tunff;  Davids(»n*s  Treat i*e  on  hiblical  Criticutm;  and  his 
Introd,  to  the  Old  Tr^,y  in  Home.    See  Old  Tkstaiiekt. 
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IL  MantucriptM  of  the  Greek  Testament.— ^.  Those  that  1      A  complete  desciiption  of  these  MSS,  U  given  in  the 

ive  descended  to  our  time  are  either  on  vellum  or  pa-  !  great  critical  editions  of  the  N.  T. :  here  those  only  can 

--       -  -  .     -.        .  ^  bricriy  noticed  which  are  of  primary  importance. 

(a.)  Uncials, 

K,  Codex  Sinaiticus  (Cod.  Frid.  A  ug,  of  the  Sept.)  at 


have 

per.  The  oldest  material  was  the  Ej^pt  ian  papyrus, 
but  even  so  early  as  the  4th  century  the  N.  T.  was  writ- 
ten on  the  skins  of  animals.  This  writing  material  con- 
tinued in  use  till  the  11  th  century,  when  paper  began 
to  be  employed.  Till  the  10th  century,  MSS.  were  usu- 
ally written  in  capUul  or  uncial  letters;  then  the  cur- 
sive character  came  into  use.  The  most  ancient  copies 
have  no  ilivlsion  of  words,  lieing  written  in  a  continued 
series  of  lines.  Accents,  spirits,  and  iota,  postscribed  or 
subscribed,  are  also  wanting. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  N.  T.  is  contained  in  very  few 
MSS.    Transcribers  generally  divide<l  it  into  three  parts;    est  of  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T 
the  first,  containing  the  four  Cios|>el9;  the  se<'ond,  the  j  (^Tischendorf,  A'o/.6W.iSt«.18tiO). 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles;  the  thini,  the    ust-Kivr. 
Ai)ocalypse  of  St.  John.     The  greatest  number  of  MSS. 
are  those  which  have  the  four  (losfiels,  because  they 
were  most  fretpicntly  read  in  the  churches.    Those  con- 
taining the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  also  numerous.     Such    mantinople,  to  Charles  I  in  1628,  and  is  now  in  the  Brit- 


St,  Petersburg,  obtained  by  Tischendorf  from  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai,  in  1859.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Sept.  published  as  Cod.Frid,  Aug,  (184U) 
were  obtained  at  the  same  place  by  TLschendorf  in  1844. 
The  N.  T.  is  entire,  and  the  Kpistlc  of  Barnabas  and 
paru  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  are  added.  The  whole 
MS.  was  published  in  1862  by  Tiacliendorf,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  emperor  of  Russia.    It  is  probably  the  okl- 

~    and  of  the  4th  century 
See  SiNAiTicM.vN- 

A,  Cculex  AUxandrinMs  (British  Museum),  a  MS.  of 
the  entire  (ireek  Bible,  with  the  Epistles  of  Clement 
addetl.     It  was  given  by  Cyril  Lucar.  patriarch  of  Con- 


as  have  the  lx>ok  of  Kevelation  alone  are  extremely  few, 
because  it  was  seldom  read  in  public. 

(ireek  codices  are  not  oflen  complete  in  all  their  parts. 
Tbev  have  many  chasms.     Again,  some  contain  merely 


ish  Museum.  It  contains  the  whole  of  the  N.T.  with 
some  chasms :  Matt.  L-xxv,  6,  itipxioQt ;  John  vi,  bdy 
Vi'tt-viii,  62,  \iyH  ;  2  Cor.  iv,  13,  jiriffrftwa-xii,  6,  it 
Ipov,     It  was  probably  written  in  the  first  half  of  the 


detached  |M>rtions  of  the  N.  T.,  or  sections  ap])ointed  to    5th  century.     The  N.  T.  has  been  publisbetl  by  Woide 


be  read  on  certain  days  in  the  churches.  Such  ctniices 
are  called  avayv^trtiQ  or  avayvwapara  in  Greek;  in 
Latin,  lectionaria.  Those  containing  lessons  from  the 
Gospels  are  called  evangelistaria ;  such  as  were  taken 
from  the  Acts^  irpatairottroXoi ;  those  from  the  epistles, 
epistolaria  or  airo<rroXo(. 

Several  MSS.  are  accompanied  with  a  I^tin  transla- 
tion interlined,  or  in  a  parallel  <\>lunin.  Such  have  been 
called  bUingues  or  Grteco-I^atinu 

3.  We  shall  now  advert  to  the  uncial  MS.  of  the  Greek 


(1786,  foL),  and  with  some  corrections  by  Cowper  (1860, 
8vo).  Compare  Wetstein,  Proleg,  p.  1^^-30  Qed.LotZi ;. 
See  Alexanduian  Manuscript. 

B,  Codex  Vaticanus  (No.  1209),  a  MS.  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Vatican  Librar>- 
almost  fn>m  its  commencement  (cir.  A.D.  1450).  It  coo- 
tain»  the  N.  T.  entire  to  Ileb.  ix,  14,  xaOa  ;  the  mt  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Pastoral  Epastles.  and 
the  Apocalypse  were  added  in  the  15th  century.  Vari- 
ous collations  of  the  New  TesL  were  made  by  Bartolmxri 
Testament,  and  to  those  usually  tiuoted  in  the  examina-    (1669),  by  Mico  for  Bentley  (cir.  1720>.  wbuiBc  collation 


tion  of  the  controvertetl  imssage  1  John  v,  7.     The  for- 
mer are  marked  with  the  letters  ol  the  al|>habct,  A,  B, 


was  in  part  revised  by  Kulotu  (1726),  and  by  Birch 
(1788).     An  edition  of  the  whole  MS.,  on  which  Mai 


C,  etc.;  the  latter  by  the  Arabic  numerals,  1, 2,3,  etc  ,  had  been  engaged  tor  many  years,  was  pubUsbed  tbrpe 


(in  some  late  critics  by  small  letters,  a,  b,  c,  etc.). 


years  after  his  death  in  1858  {h  vols.  4to,  ed.  Vercelk<ie ; 


The  number  of  uncial  MSS.  remaining,  though  great    N.  T.  reprinted,  London  and  L^ipsic).     Mai  had  hinvelf 
when  compared  with  the  ancient  MSS.  extant  o!  other    kept  back  the  edition  (printed  1828-1838),  being  fiilly 
writings,  is  inconsiderable.     (See  the  table  in  4,  below.)    conscious  of  its  imperfections,  and  had  prepared  another^ 
Tisc^hendorf  (A'.  7.  l»nef.  cxxx)  reckons  40  in  the  Gos-  j  edition  of  the  N.T.,  which  was  published  also  by  Ver— 
pels,  of  which  6  are  entire,  B  R  M  S  U  ;  3  neariy  en-  |  cellone  and  others  in  1859  (8vo). 
tire,  E  L  A  ;  10  contain  vory  considerable  portions,  A     Tischendorf  (Lpz.  1867). 


C  D  F  (;  II  V  X  r  A  ;  of  the  remainder,  14  c<mtain 
very  small  fragments,  8  fragments  more  (i  P  Q  K  Z) 
or  less  consiileraMe  (N  T  V).  To  these  must  be  added 
K  (^Cod.  «S'i/imV.),  which  is  entire;  1'  (11), a  new  MS.  of 
Tischendorf  (Xot,  Cod,  Sin.  p.  51-52),  which  is  nearly 
entire ;  and  S  {Cod.  Zact/rUh.),  which  contains  consider- 
able fragments  of  Luke.  Tischendorf  has  likewise  ol>- 
tained  9  additional  fragments  {I.e.).  In  the  Acts  there 
are  12,  of  which  4  contain  the  text  entire  (X  A  B),  or 


This  wa»  revised  h% — 
llie  whole  of  Codex  B  is  ' 
be  published  by  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  N.-T 
part  has  already  appeared  (Kome,  1868),  nearly  cut 
plete.     The  MS.  is  assigned  to  the  4th  century  (Tisc! 
endorf,  A^  T,  p.  cxxxvi-cxlix).     See  Vatican  Manu 

SCKIPT. 

The  Apocah'pse  in  these  last  editions  is  taken  fi 
Codex  Vitticanus,  2(H>6  (formerly  Codex  BtisUifnttis,  105' 
in  the  Vatican  Library.     It  belongs  to  the  8cb  centur 
(see  Tischendorfs  N,  T,  p.  cxlii  sq.  [7th  ed.]). 


■r\ 


C,  Ctnlex  Ephraemi  rescrijttus  (Fuis,  ^tUL  Imp,  9), 

nearly  so  (E,);  5  have  large  fragments  (C  I)  II,  G,=  palimpsest  MS.  which  conuins  iragmenta  of  the  S 

1^  and  Pa),  3  small  fragments.     In  the  Catholic  Epis-  ^^  ^^  ^very  part  of  the  N.  T.     In  the  12ih  ccntniy  tt 

ties  7,  of  which  5,  it  A  B  K,  G,,  — Lj  arc  entire;  2  (C  original  writing  was  effaced,  and  some  Greek  wririi 

P,)  neariv  entire.    In  the  Pauline  Epistles  there  are  18 :  of  Ephraem  Syrus  were  written  over  it.     The  MS.  w 

I  (5<)  entire:  3  neariv  entire.  D,  L,  P^;  7  have  very  hrought  to  Florence  from  the  East  at  the  beginning 

considerable  portions,*  A  B  C  E,  F,  G,  K,  (but  E,  ^^e  16th  cemury,  and  came  thence  to  Paris  with  Ut 
is  of  little  account) ;  the  remaining  7  some  fragnients. 


In  the  Apocalyiwe  5 :  3  entire  (X  A  B, ),  2  nearly  en- 
tire ((;  P,). 

According  to  date  these  MSS.  are  classed  as  follows : 

Fourth  centurj' :  X  B. 

Fifih  century:  A  C.  and  some  fragments. 

Sixth  century-:  D  P  K  Z  E,  D,  H,,  and  9  smaller 
fragments. 

Seventh  century :  Some  fragments. 

Eighth  centurj- :  E  L  (A)  Z  B,,  and  some  frag- 
ments. 

Ninth  century:  F  K  M  V  X  T  A  U  II,G,=L,  F, 
Ga  Ka  Mj  Pj,  and  fragments. 

Tenth  century :  G  H  S  U  (Ea> 


•V 


erine  de  Medici.     VVetstein  was  engaged  to  collate 
for  Bentley  (1716),  but  it  was  first  fully  examined 
Tischendorf,  who  published  the  N.T.  in  1813 ;  the  a—  ~  '• 
fragments  in  1845.     The  only  entire  books  which  b^  '^'f 
l^erished  are  2  Thess.  and  2  John,  but  lararas  of  giv»xrr 
(»r  less  extent  occur  constantlv.     It  is  of  about  the  tmrt^ 
ilate  as  the  Codex  Alex,     See  Ephrakm  MANUsraaa^- 
1)  (of  the  (lospels),  Codex  Beta  (Univenitr  Ijbr«n; 
(.-ambridge^.a  (Tneco-Latin  MS.  of  the  <iospels  and  A<*f^ 
with  a  small  fragment  of  3  John,  preaentMi  to  the  I'o^ 
versity  of  Cambridge  by  Beza  in  1681.     Some  nadlapt 
from  it  were  obtained  in  Italy  for  Stephens*s  edicM 
but  afterwards  Beza  found  it  at  the  sack  of  Lyois  >" 
1 562,  in  the  Monastery  of  Sl  Irenieua.    The  text  u  ^ 
I  remarkable,  and,  cspeciallj  in  the  Act%  aboundi  ibU" 
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golar  interpolations.  The  MS.  has  many  lacanie.  It 
waM  etlited  in  a  splendid  form  by  Kipling  (1793, 2  vols. 
fo\.\  but  80  im|)orfectIy  that  it  has  been  published  anew 
un<ler  the  care  of  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener  (Cambr.  1«<>4, 
4to).  The  MS.  is  referred  to  the  6th  century.  Comp. 
Credner,  Beitrdffe,  i,  45*2-518;  Bomemann.  Acta  Ap(}s- 
tohrum,  \H4S ;  Sohulz,  fJe  Codict  />,  Cantab.  1827.  See 
Cambkiiksk  Manuscript. 

Djj  (of  the  Epistles ),  Cfjder  Claromtmtanus^  or  Rfgius 
(in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  107),  marked  by  the 
same  letter  of  the  alphabet  as  the  preceding,  but  con- 
taining a  different  part  of  the  N.  T.,  viz.,  all  Paul's  Epis- 
tles with  the  exception  of  a  few  verses.  It  is  a  Greek- 
Latin  MS.,  written  stichometrically,  with  accents  and 
breathings,  but  without  division  into  words.  Accord- 
ing to  Montfau^on,  it  belongs  to  the  7th  century,  but 
Ti.Hchcndorf  assigns  it  to  the  6th.  The  text  was  edited 
l)v  the  latter  scholar  in  1852,  and  is  very  valuable.  Va- 
nous  correctors  may  be  traced,  but  it  Is  net  always  easy 
tT)  distinguif«h  them.  The  tirst  readings  are  of  course 
the  principal  tines  (see  the  prolegomena  to  Tischendorf's 
edition).     See  Clermont  Manuscrht. 

K  (of  the  (iospels),  Codax  BaHliensu  (K,  iv,  35  in  the 
public  library  at  Basle).  It  contains  the  Compels,  with 
a  very  few  chasms  in  Luke's.  In  some  parts  smaller 
writing  has  taken  the  place  of  the  older.  It  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  8th  centurv,  and  was  collated  bv 
Tischend<»rf  in  1843.  Sec  his  description  in  the  Studien 
vnd  Kritiken  for  18^14.     See  Basii.ean  Manuscript. 

Eg  (of  the  Acts),  Codfx  iMvdinnuf^  a  Greek-Latin  MS. 
in  the  BtMlleian  Librarv  at  Oxford.  The  text  is  writ- 
ten  stichometrically.  It  contains  the  Acts,  and  has  a 
hiatiLH  from  xxvi,  29  to  xxviii,  26.  Its  age  is  the  end 
of  the  6th  century,  as  Tischendorf  supposes :  or  the  7th, 
as  Wetstein  prefers.  The  readings  are  verj'  valuable, 
lleame  published  an  e<lition  at  Oxford  (1715, 8vo),  and 
Tischendorf  proposes  to  publish  it  more  correctly  in  a 
future  volume  of  his  Monumenta  Sacra ;  but  Scrivener 
has  undertaken  a  new  edition.  See  Laidian  Manu- 
«rRii»T. 

E,  (of  the  Epistles^  Coder  Sangfrmanenti*  (in  the  Im- 
perial Library  of  St.  Petersburg),  a  verj'  incorrect  tran- 
script of  the  CxKlex  Claromontanus,  and  therefore  pos- 
sessing no  authority  or  importance.  It  appears  to  be- 
long to  the  10th  century. 

F  (of  the  (lospels),  Codex  Borteli^  now  in  the  libra- 
ry of  Utrecht,  containing  the  Gospels,  but  with  many 
chasms.  It  was  collated  and  dcscril^ed  by  Heringa, 
wh(»se  work  was  published  by  Vinke  (1843).  The  MS. 
Itelongs  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  See  Boreel's 
Manuscript. 

F*.  Codex  CoisUniant/A,  containing  a  few  fragments  of 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  found  among  the  scholia 
of  OkIcx  (>)i!*lin.  1,  which  has  the  Octateuch,  with  the 
book  <if  Kings.  They  were  edited  by  Tischendorf  in 
his  Monumenta  Sacra  inedita  (1846),  p.  400  sq.  The 
fragments  belong  to  the  7th  centurj'.  Sec  (V>I8LIN 
Manuscript,  1. 

F^  in  the  British  Museum,  17,136,  a  rescript  fragment 
from  the  Nitrian  desert,  ctmtaining  a  few  places  of 
John's  (iospel,  which  were  deciphered  and  published  by 
Tischendorf  in  his  Monum.  ine.d,  vol.  ii.  The  text  agrees 
with  the  most  ancient  and  best  authorities.  Tischendorf 
assigns  the  fragment  to  the  4th  century ;  it  rather  be- 
longs to  the  5th. 

Fj  (of  the  Epistles),  Codex  Autjieiud*^  a  Greek-Tjitni 
MS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  the  iibrar>'  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  It  wants  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
in  Greek,  and  Itomans  i,  1-iii,  18.  Dots  arc  inserted  l>c- 
tween  many  of  the  Greek  and  Ijitin  words.  The  text 
is  ancient  and  valuable.  It  belongs  to  the  9th  century. 
In  1842  and  1849  it  was  collated  by  Tischendorf,  and  ed- 
ited by  Scrivener  (1859).     See  Aioian  Manuscript. 

G  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  HarUianus  (5684  in  the 
British  Museum),  a  MS.  of  the  four  ( Jospels,  but  i'nper- 
fect  in  many  places.  It  belongs  to  the  9th  or  10th  cen- 
tury, and  was  collated  by  Tregellcs  and  Tischendorf. 


Gj  (of  the  Epistles),  Cod.  Boemerianutf  a  Greek-Latin 
MS.  of  Paul's  Epistles,  now  in  the  Royal  library  of  Dres- 
den. It  has  the  same  chasms  as  F,  Augiensis,  with 
which  it  agrees  remarkably,  so  that  both  texts  seem  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  copy.  They  belong  to 
one  coimtrj'  and  age — probably  to  Switzerland  and  the 
9th  century.  Matthiei  published  it  in  1791, 8vo.  See 
BoERNER  Manuscript. 

H  (of  the  Gos|)els),  Codex  Seidelii,  II,  a  MS.  of  the 
four  (lospels  in  the  public  library  of  Hamburg.  It  is 
imperfect  in  many  pUces,  belongs  to  the  9th  or  10th 
century,  and  was  collated  by  Tregelles  in  1850. 

Hj(of  the  Acts),  Cwlex  ifittinerun's  (196  in  the  Ducal 
Library  of  Modena),  a  MS.  of  the  Acts,  with  considera- 
ble gaps.  Its  age  is  the  9th  century.  From  Acts  xxvii, 
4  till  the  end  was  supplied  in  uncial  letters  in  the  11th 
centur}'.  The  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles  were  added 
in  cursive  letters  in  the  15th  or  16th  century.  Tischen- 
dorf collated  it  in  1843. 

H,  (of  the  Epistles),  Codex  Coislmianus  (202  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris).  Tliis  MS.  contains  frag- 
ments of  Paul's  Epistles.  It  consists  only  of  twelve 
leaves,  two  which  it  formerly  had  being  now  at  Peters- 
burg. Another  leaf  was  recently  brought  by  Tischen- 
dorf from  Mount  Athos,  containing  Col.  iii,  4-1 1.  The 
Hfteen  leaves  should  be  put  together.  It  has  been  col- 
lated by  Tischendorf,  who  intends  to  publish  it  alL  It 
belongs  to  the  6th  century.  See  (^islin  Manuscript, 2. 

I,  a  MS.  in  the  librarj'  of  St.  Petersburg,  found  by 
Tischendorf  on  his  travels  in  the  East.  It  is  a  rescript^ 
ctmtaining  the  remains  of  seven  very  ancient  MSS.  ex- 
hibiting parts  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  two  Pauline 
Epistles.  Tischendorf  thinks  that  the  first,  sectmd,  and 
third  belong  to  the  5th  centur}'.  All  are  edited  by  him 
in  the  tirst  volume  of  Monumenta  Sacra,  p.  1,  etc 

P.     See  N". 

K  (of  the  (iospel").  Codex  Regius,  or  Cyprius  (now 
63  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris).  It  ct»n tains  the 
four  Gospels  complete,  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  9th 
Centura',  and  was  accurately  collated  by  Tischendorf  in 
1842.     See  Paris  Manuscripts. 

Kj  (of  the  Epistles'),  Codex  Afosqvensis  (xcviii  in  the 
IJbrary  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow),  containing  the 
Catholic  and  Pauline  Flpistles.  It  belongs  to  the  9th 
centurv,  and  was  collated  bv  Matthtei. 

L  (of  the  Gcwpels),  Codex  Hegius  (62  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris),  containing  the  G(»spels  entire  with 
the  exception  of  five  places.  The  text  of  this  co<icx 
contains  very  old  and  gotxl  readings,  agreeing  remark- 
ably with  B.  It  belongs  to  the  8th  centurj',  and  was 
published  by  Tischendorf  in  his  AfoTium.  Sttcra,  1846, 
p.  57.     See  Paris  Mani:script8. 

L,  (of  the  Acts  an<l  Epistles),  Cmlex  Bibliotheca  An." 
geliccp  (A  2;  15  in  the  librar>'  of  the  Augustine  monks 
at  Kome).  a  MS.  containing  the  Acts,  (.'atholic  Epistles, 
and  those  of  Paul.  It  begins  with  Acts  viii,  10,  and 
ends  with  Hebrews  xiii,  UK  Its  age  is  the  9th  century. 
It  was  first  collated  with  core  bv  Fleck ;  afterwards  bv 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 

M  (of  the  (iosfwls).  Codex  Regius  (48  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Paris),  containing  the  Gosf)els  entire.  This 
MS.  has  been  transcribe<l  by  Tischendorf,  but  is  not  yet 
published.  He  assigns  it  to  the  latter  part  of  the  9th 
century.     See  Paris  Mani^scripts. 

Ma  (of  the  Epistles),  two  fragments;  one  at  Hamburg, 
the  other  at  Ixuulon.  The  former  contains  sf)me  parts 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  the  latter,  portions  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  C>)riiithians.  Both  were  published  by 
Tischendorf  in  his  Avtctlota  Saaa,  p.  174  s(|.  The  text 
is  both  ancient  and  valuable. 

N  (of  the  Gospels),  Cf>dex purpurnts,  the  fragment  of 
a  MS.,  of  which  four  leaves  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
six  in  the  Vatican,  and  two  at  Vienna,  Tischendorf 
has  recently  found  33  leaves  more,  containing  about  a 
third  of  the  entire  (iosi)el  of  Mark,  between  vi,  53  and 
XV,  3.  The  letters  were  silver  on  purple  vellum.  They 
are  larger  and  rounder  than  in  A  B  C.     The  text  is  in 
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two  columns.     The  Amroonian  sections  and  Eusebian  !  overlooked  by  Tischendorf,  of  which  he  gave  an  ac» 


canons  are  placed  in  the  margin.  All  contain  portions 
of  the  Gospels.  The  contents  of  the  twelve  leaves  were 
published  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Monunitnta  inedita^  who 
assijfiis  the  fragment  to  the  end  of  the  6th  century. 
See  PuRrLE  Manuscriit. 

N,  (of  the  Epistles),  a  fragment  consbting  of  two 


count  in  the  Journal  ofSacrtd  Literatvre  for  January, 
1864.  It  b  assigned  to  the  6th  century,  but  may  belong 
to  the  7th. 

S,  Codtx  VaticanuSf  854.  This  MS.  contains  the  four 
Gospels  entire.  It  is  in  the  Vatican  Library,  where 
Birch  carefully  collated  it  twice  for  his  Greek  Testa- 


leaves,  with  (xal.  v  and  vi,  and  Heb.  v  and  vi.     ^Vssign-    raent     A  subscription  to  it  states  that  it  was  written 


ed  bv  Tischendtirf  to  the  9th  centurv. 

N"  [Tisch.  P]  (Brit.  Mus.  Add,  17, 136),  a  palimpsest 
of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  deciphered  by  Tregelles,  and 
publi:)hed  by  Tischendorf  {Man.  Iited,  vol.  ii). 

N'^,  a  few  fragments,  now  at  Moscow,  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.     Ti.'>chendorf  thinks  thcv  mav  be  of 


A.D.  949.  See  Tischendorf,  in  the  AtmaU*  Vwinbon. 
(1847),  where  a  fac-simile  better  than  those  of  Blancbini 
and  Birch  is  given. 

T,  Codex  Borgumus  (1  in  the  library  of  the  Pnipa- 
ganda  at  Kome),  a  MS.  of  thirteen  leaves,  containing 
fragments  of  John's  GospcL     The  Greek  text  has  a 


the  6th  century,  but  Matthwi  did  not  state  enough  to    Thtbaic  transitition  by  its  side.     Giorgi  publisihed  the 


determine  their  age. 

O,  a  small  fragment,  consisting  of  two  leaves,  con- 
taining 2  Cor.  i,  20- ii,  12,  belonging  to  the  9th  century. 

O',  Codex  Mosqutiufu  (cxx,  at  Moscow),  a  fragment 
consisting  of  eight  leaves,  containing  a  few  parts  of 
John's  (iospel ;  probably  of  the  9th  century.  Matttuei 
published  the  text. 

0%  the  two  hymns,  Luke  i,  46-55  and  i,  68-79,  in  a 
Latin  MS.  containing  the  grammar  of  Pumpeius.  They 
arc  written  in  uncial  (ireek  letters,  and  belong  to  the 
9th  century.  Tischendorf  published  them  in  his  A  nee- 
data  sacra  eJ  profami^  p.  206  sq. 

O^  the  same  two  hymns,  together  with  a  thinl,Luke 
ii,  29-32,  in  a  Psalter  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  No.  120, 
belonging  to  the  9th  centur}'.  See  Tischendorf,  A  nec- 
dota,  p.  206. 

O ' ,  the  hymn  of  Mary,  Luke  i,  46-55,  contained  in 
the  Verona  Psalter,  and  iK^longing  to  the  6th  century. 


text  in  1789  at  Kome.  Tischendorf,  who  inspected  the 
MS.  and  made  a  fac-simile  of  it,  assigns  it  to  tlie  6th 
century.     See  Boroian  ALanuscript. 

T*>,  six  leaves,  containing  John  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  belonging 
to  the  6th  century. 

T*^,  two  leaves,  containing  Matt,  xiv,  xv,  bclimging 
to  the  6th  century.  The  writing  and  text  resemble 
those  of  the  Borgian  fragments. 

T^,  fragments  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  from  Bor- 
gian MSS.  of  the  7th  century. 

T*,  Fragjnentum  Woidetmutn,  a  few  leaver,  Greek  and 
Sahidic,  wh<»se  text  was  edited  by  Woide  (contained  in 
the  Ap|)endix  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  1799).  The 
one  contains  Luke  xii,  15-xiii,  32;  the  other.  John  viii. 
33-42.  Tischendorf  has  discovered  that  tlicse  frag- 
ments are  parts  of  T,  published  by  Giorgu  UeiK-e  they 
belong  to  the  same  time. 

U,  Codex  Venetiu  Afarcianuft  formerly  Namanus  (in 


The  Greek  is  in  Latin  letters.     It  was  published  by  !  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice),  a  MS.  of  the  GoApclsoiro- 
Blanchini  in  the  Ptalterium  dujdax  appended  to  his    plete,  with  a  text  elegantly  written.     It  was  first  colla- 


Vindicue  canonicaniin  Scripturarum  (Komse,  1740). 

0^  the  three  hymns  of  Luke  i  and  ii,  as  contained  in 
the  Psalter  of  Turin,  written  in  gold  and  silver  letters, 
belonging  to  the  7th  century.  Tischendorf  is  about  to 
publisi)  the  entire  Psalter. 

O',  the  vSame  three  hymns  in  a  St^-Gall  Ctxlcx,  17, 
wri.'tcn  partly  in  (Jreek  and  partly  in  Latin.  Tischen- 
dorf assigns  the  MS.  to  the  9th  century. 


P  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  GitelpherbytannHf  A  (in  the    lated  by  Matthni. 


ted  accurately  by  Tischendorf  in  1843,  and  again  by 
Tregelles  in  1846.  According  to  Tischendorf  it  beltmgs 
to  the  end  of  the  9th  or  to  the  10th  centurv. 

V,  Codex  Mo$quen8u  (in  the  library  of  the  Holy 
Synod  at  Moscow),  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gos|>cls,  with  sev- 
eral chasms.  From  John  vii,  39  has  been  supplied  by 
a  more  recent  hand  of  the  13th  century,  in  cunive  let- 
ters.    It  belongs  to  the  9th  century,  and  was  twice  col- 


library  of  \Volf«rnbUtt<»l),  a  palimpsest  MS.  containing 
fragments  of  the  C^ospels.  In  1762  Knittel  |>ublished  all 
ho  could  read.  In  1851  Ti.Hchendorf  miceeeded  in  de- 
ciphering almost  all  the  portions  of  the  Gosik'Is  that  ex- 
ist, which  he  has  [)ublished  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra 
ittedifa  ( 1 860).     See  below,  Q. 

Pg  (of  the  Acts  and  Kpistles),  a  MS.  of  the  Acts,  Cath- 


W*,  two  leaves  at  the  end  of  Codex  Regius,  now  in 
the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  They  contain  Luke  ix. 
34-47 ;  X,  12-22,  and  are  the  fragment  of  a  continu- 
ous MS.  of  the  Gospels  belonging  to  the  8th  centur>-. 
Tischendorf  has  edited  the  whole  in  his  Monumemta 
Sacra  itiediia. 


W'',  Codex  Neapolitannn  re»criptu*y  consisting  of  four- 
olic  and  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Apocalyi>se,  belonging  U^ '  teen  leaves  which  contain  fragments  of  the  first  thp-'e- — 
the  library  of  bishop  Uspcnski  in  St,  i*etersburg.     This    (iospels  as  old  as  the  8th  century.     Tischendorf  eiiit<-cL— — 
is  a  valuable  palimpsest,  consisting  of  upwards  of  300    »ome  verses  of  it  in  the  Aimales  Vuidobouen*^*  (1847): 
Icavo.    Though  belonging  to  the  9ih  century,  the  text,    and  it  is  tlescribed  by  Scotti.    Tischendorf  supposes  thi 
except  in  I  Peter  and  AcU,  agrees  with  that  of  the  old-  ;  the  leaves  Itelong  to  the  same  MS.  as  W 
est  codices.     The  Epistles  were  published  in  1865,  and 
the  Acts  and  Rev.  in  1869,  by  Tischendorf,  in  his  Moiium, 
Sacra. 

Q,  Codex  Ciudpherhifianus,  B,  another  palimpsest,  (.con- 
taining fragments  of  Luke  and  John's  Gospels,  discov- 
ered by  Knittel,  and  published  with  the  last  fragments, 
Tischendorf  is  about  to  ro-edit  it  in  a  more  ct>mplete 
and  accurate  state.  Aec(>nling  to  him.  P  l>eK)ngs  to  the 
6th,  and  Q  to  the  5th  century.  Sc*e  WoLFENBurTKi. 
Manuscripts. 

(i',  a  papynis  fragment,  containing  parts  of  1  Cor.  i, 
vi,  vii,  belonging  to  the  5th  or  6th  iH?ntury. 

R,  a  resi!ript  MS.  U'longing  to  the  British  Museum, 
brought  from  the  Nitrian  desert,  with  many  other  cod-    supplied  l)y  a  later  hand  of  the  12th  century, 
ices,  chietly  Syriac  ones.     The  Syriac.  text  of  Severus  '  was  collated  by  Tischendorf  and  Trcgellek 


W<^,  three  leaves  at  St,  GalL  containing  fragments  o: 
Mark  and  Luke.     They  are  a  sort  of  palimpw:^,  t 
writing  having  been  effaced,  though  nothing  new  wa== 
written  over.     Tischendoii,  who  copied,  and  inteiuls  r 
edit  these  fragments,  assigns  them  t4i  the  9th  ccntun-. 

W*^,  fragments  of  Mark's  Gospel,  vii,  viii,  ix,  found  i 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  belonging  to  the  9th 
turj'. 

X,  Codf'x  Afonacenns,  in  the  librarj'  of  the  I'niveisit 
of  Munich,  containing  fragments  of  the  four  (^ispei^ 
C<»mnientaries  of  several  fathers,  especially  Chn-srt«i 
accompany  the  text,  except  Mark's.     It  belongs  to  t 
9th  or  10th  centurw     Between  John  ii,  22  and  vii.  1, 

Thc>L  ?S 
See  3L«-- 


h 
me 


of  Antioch  was  urittcn  over  it.     The  fortv-eiirht  leaves    mcii  Manuscript. 
contain  part^  of  Luke's  t  Josik-I.     The  writing  is  in  two        Y,  Cndex  JiarberinvSy  No.  225,  six  leaves  containi.iJS' 
colunnis;  and  the  Ammonian  sections  have  not  the  can-    fragments  of  John's  (i(«pel,  belonging  to  the  8th  cro- 
ons of  Eusebius.     Tischendorf  published  alinost  the  ;  lury,  copied  by  Tischendorf  in  1843,  and  published  w 
whole  text  (for  some  of  it  is  illegible )  in  his  MonunuiUa    h'lA  Mmiununta  Sacra  inedita,  1846.     They  ait  now  ia 
S'lcra  inedita^  vol.  ii.     Dr.  Wright  found  three  leaves    the  Barberiniau  Library  at  Rome. 


J 
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Z,  Codex  Duhlinensut,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lef^e,  Dublin,  a  palimpsest,  containing  fragments  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  and  belonging  to  the  6th  centur}'.  The 
text  of  this  MS.  presents  ancient  and  valuable  readings. 
It  was  published  in  facsimile  by  Barrett,  1801, 4to,  and 
Tregellcs  has  since  (lHo3)  deciphered  the  remainder 
{Printed  Text,  p.  1G6  wj.).     Sec  DriiLiN  M-vnus(:rii*t. 

r,  a  MS.,  now  in  the  Kodleian  Librar}',  consisting  of 
157  leaves  large  4to.  It  contains  Luke's  Gospel  entire, 
and  parts  of  the  other  three.  The  form  of  the  letters 
resembles  the  Codex  Cjtpriuf  or  K.  Tischendorf,  wlio 
got  it  in  the  East,  assigns  it  to  the  9th  centurj'.  He 
collated  and  described  it  in  Atiecdota  nacra  et profanu. 

The  scivind  half  ol' this  MS.  has  recently  been  found, 
containing  the  greatest  {>art  of  Matthew  and  John.  The 
date  is  H44. 

^.  Codex  Sniiffidiensuj  a  Greek -Latin  MS.  in  the 
library  of  St.  (aall,  containing  the  four  Gospels  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  .John  xix,  17-85.  It  is  very  sim- 
ilar in  character  to  (i  {Coii, lioemerianu$)y  both  belong- 
ing to  the  same  age  and  country',  i.  e.  they  were  written 
in  the  monaster)'  of  St.  (iall,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  9th 
century.  Kettig  published  it  at  Zurich,  in  fac-simile, 
in  18.'{6.  This  MS.,  with  the  c<Mlices  Augiensis  and  Bo- 
eniorianus,  are  {tortious  of  one  and  the  same  document. 
Sec  Galu  St.,  MANirHi-KiiT. 

H.  ("tidex  TUchtndorJiaiw9  /,  in  the  library  of  Leip- 
jcic  University,  consisting  of  f«»ur  leaves,  of  which  the 
third  is  almost  decayed,  containing  a  few  fragments  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  Tischendorf  assigns  them  to  the 
end  of  the  7th  centur}'.  He  published  the  contents  in 
his  Montimenta  Sacra  meditiiy  p.  1,  etc 

B**,  a  fragment,  containing  six  leaves,  with  Matt,  xxii 
and  xxiii,  and  Mark  iv,  belonging  to  the  7th  century. 

f)*^,  two  leaves,  containing  Matt,  xxi,  19-24,  and  John 
xviii,  'iO-S.^,  belonging  to  the  0th  centur>'. 

fi**,  a  small  fragment  of  the  8th  century,  containing 
Luke  xi. 

O*^,  a  fragment  of  Matt,  xxvi,  of  the  tUh  century. 

0^  four  leaves,  containing  Matt,  xxvi,  xxvii,  Mark  i 
and  li.     Of  the  6th  century. 

B^,  a  fragment  of  John  vi,  belonging  to  the  6th  cen- 
tnrv. 

H^,  a  Greek-Arabic  MS.,  containing  three  leaves,  with 
Matt,  xiv  and  xxv,  belonging  to  the  9th  century. 

A,  a  MS.  in  the  BiKileian  Library-,  containing  the  Gos- 
pels of  Luke  and  John  entire.  It  consists  of  157  leaves, 
and  belongs  to  the  9th  centur}'.  Tischendorf  and  Tre- 
gelW  have  collated  it. 

IT,  a  valuable  MS.  of  the  (lOSpeK  almost  complete, 
l>rought  by  Tisfhendorf  from  Smyrna  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  belongs  to  the  9ih  century.  (See  Tischen- 
dorfs  Nofiiia  edifionu  codicu  BiUiorum  Sinoifici,  etc., 
p..^l.) 

£,  Coflfx  Zan/nthiun,  a  fialimpscst  containing  frag- 
ments of  Luke's  (fOs[K>l,  I  K'longing  to  the  (H)mmittee  of 
the  British  and  Fontign  Bible  Soiiety.  It  is  of  the  8th 
century,  and  is  nccompani(f<l  by  a  aitenti  of  the  13ih. 
Tregellcs  transcribed  and  ))ublishtHl  the  fragments 
(1861).     See  Zacyxtiiian  Mam'wkiit. 

Such  are  the  unn'al  MSS.  hitherto  collated.  Their 
number  is  not  great,  but  every  year  is  adding  to  it. 
There  are  known  upwards  of  a  hundred  niirials,  includ- 
ing evangclistaria  and  apostoli.     (See  the  table  lielow.) 

4.  The  numl>er  of  the  r»/r*i»v  MSS.  (minvaaiUs)  in 
exigence  cannot  Im*  accurately  calculated.  Tischendorf 
catalogues  about  500  of  the  (jospels,  200  of  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epit^tles,  '250  of  the  Pauline  Kpistles,  and  a  lit- 
tle less  than  100  of  the  Ap<»calypBe  (exclusive  of  lection- 
aries);  but  this  enumeration  can  only  be  accepted  as  a 
rough  approximation.  Man}-  of  the  MSS.  quoted  are 
only  known  by  old  reference?*;  still  nK>re  have  been 
'•  inspecteti"  most  cursorily;  few  only  have  been  thor- 
oughly collated.  In  this  last  work  the  Kev.  F.  H.  Scriv- 
ener \CoUatUm  of  about  20  MSS,  of  the.  Uohj  Gtutptlg, 
Camb.  1853;  Cwh  Auij.  etc.,  Camb!  1859)  has  labored 
with  the  greatest  success,  and  removed  many  common 


errors  as  to  the  character  of  the  later  text.    His  sum- 
marv  is  as  follows : 


Gospels 

Act  Cath.  Epp. 

Paul 

Apoc 

Evangelistaria , 
Apostoli 
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Among  the  MSS.  which  are  well  known  and  of  great 
value  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

A.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  GtutptU: 

1  (Act.  1 ;  Paul.  1 ;  BatriUtentfU,  K.  ill,  S).  lOih  cent.  Very 
voluable  in  the  Oo»pels.    Collnted  by  Koth  nud  Tregelles. 

88  (Act.  18;  Paul.  17;  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  14).  11th  ceut. 
ColL  by  Tregelles. 

m  (Coll.  Gonv.  et  Cai.  Cnmbr.).  ISth  cent.  Coll.  by 
Scrivener,  1800.  but  as  yet  nnpnblished. 

69  (Act.  81 :  Paul.  37 ;  Apoc,  14 ;  Cod.  Leie«Hren»tit).  14th 
cent.  The  text  of  the  Gospels  is  especially  valuable.  Coll. 
bv  Treselles,  1862,  find  by  Scrivener,  1666,  who  published 
his  coluition  In  Cm.  Aua,  etc.,  lisSP. 

118  (Bodleian.  Mtscell.  18 ;  Marsh  84).  13th  cent.  Coll. 
by  Griesbach,  Sjrmh,  Crit,  I,  cell  sq. 

184  (CKsar.  Vfndob.  Nessel.  18b).  12th  cent.  Coll.  bj 
Tiexchow.  Alter,  Birch. 

127  (Cod.  Vaticanns,  84»).    lllh  cent.    Coll.  hy  Birch. 

181  (AcL  70;  Paul.  77;  Apoc  M;  Cod.  Vnticunas,  8«0). 
11th  cent.  Formerly  belonged  to  Aldus  Mniiutins.  and 
was  probably  used  by  him  in  his  edition.    Coll.  by  Ifircb. 

167  (CimL  Urblno-Vat.  2).    121  h  rent.    Cj^II.  by  Birch. 

818  (Act.  eS:  Piiul.  67;  Apoc.  83;  Coesar-Viudob.  28). 
13th  cent.    Coll.  by  Alter. 

2e8, 869  (Moscow,  S.  Synod.  48, 45).  lllh  ceut.  Coll.  by 
MatthflPt 

268,  3<i0  (Paris.  Bibl.  Imp.  63, 186).  lOtb  and  lltb  cent. 
Coll.  (?)  by  Scholx. 

846  (Milan,  Ambro;  88).    18th  cent.    Coll.  (?)  by  Scholz. 

2p»  (8L  Petersburg.  Petrojtot.  vl,  470).  9tb  ceut.  Coll. 
by  Muralt.    (Transition  curmvc.) 

^\  P"  (Lambeth,  1177,  688,  Wetstelu,  71).  18lh  cent. 
Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

I)Kr  (Brit  Mus.  Bumey,  80).  IStb  cent.  Coll.  by  Sci  iv- 
euer. 

w«T(Cambr.  Coll.8S.Trin.  B.x,16).  14lhccnt.  Coll. 
by  Scrivener. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  Evangelistarinm  (B.  M. 
Bumey,  88),  mat  ked  y«T,  coll.  by  Scrivener.    (Cut,  fig.  4.) 

The  following  are  valuable,  but  need  caieftil  collation : 

18  (Paris,  i^U. /tNp.  60).  Coll.  1797.  18tb  cent.  (Ccmp. 
Grieshnch,^;^/T»6.  Crit.  i,  cliv-rlxvl.) 

22  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  78).    11th  cent. 

88  (Paris,  Bibl.  ln.p.  870).    Coll.  by  Fcbols. 

78  (Brit.  Mns.  Uarl  6kW).    11th  ceut. 

106  (Cod.  Winchelfen).  10th  ceut.  Coll.  by  Jacksoc. 
(ns'ed  by  Wetstelu),  174S. 

113, 114  (Brit.  Mus.  Uarl.  1810, 6640). 

180  (Cod.  Onelpberbytanus,  xvi,  16).    11th  cent. 

180  (Cod.  Vaticanus.  369).    18th  cent. 

209  (Act.  06 :  Paul.  138 ;  Apoc.  46 :  Venice,  Bibl.  S.  Mnrcl, 
10).  16th  cent  The  text  of  the  Gospels  is  especially  vsN 
a  able. 

286  (Vienna,  WN.  Iwp.   Kollar.  9,  Forlos.  31).  12th  cci  t 

878, 882  (Rome,  Vatiran.  1161,  8f)T0).    IMh  and  18ib  rent. 

406,408,409  (Venice,  8.  Marci,  1, 10, 14. 16).  lllh  and  12ih 
cent. 

B.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  EpiKtlc$: 
13=Gosp.  83,  Pnnl.  17. 

81— Gosp.  69  (Cddex  Leicetftrensin). 

66=rGosp.  218. 

78  (Paul.  bO.    Vatican.  367).    11th  cent    Coll.  by  Birch . 

96. 96  (Venet  10, 1 1).  14th  and  11th  rent.  Coll.  hy  Rlnck. 

ISO  (Anrentor.  Bibl.  Sem.  M.).    Coll.  hy  Arendt. 

loti:=p»^r  61  (Tn'gelles,  Brit.  Mns.  Add. 20,008).  lltb  cent 
Coll.  bv  Scrivener.    See  cut,  tii^.  8. 

a«fr  (Lambeth,  1182).    12th  cent    Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

cwr  (Lambeth,  1184).    Coll.  by  Sanderson  ap.  Scrivener. 

The  following  are  valuable,  but  require  more  carerul 
collation: 

5  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  106). 

26.  27  (Pnul.  31 ;  Apoc.  7  :  Paul. .«».  Brit.  Mus.  Uarl  B6S7, 
5620).    Comp.  Griesbach,  Si/mb.  Crit.  H,  184, 1P6. 

8!)  (Paul.  86 :  Genev.  80).    lllh  and  12th  cent 

36  (Coll  y<v.  Oxon.). 

40  (Paul.  46 :  Apoc.  18.  Alex.  Vatican.  179).  11th  cent 
Coll.  by  ZacagnL 

66  (Paul.  67). 

G8  (Paul.  73,  Upsal).    18th  and  11th  cent 

69  (Paul.  74;  Apoc  80;  Gnelph.  xvi,  7).  14th  and  131  h 
cent. 

61  (Bnrberinl,  377).    11th  cent 

137  (Milan,  .^mbroA.  97).    11th  cent    CoU.  bj  Scboli, 

148  (Mutlnensis,  843).    12th  cent 
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C.  Primary  CaralTeR 
in  the  Fcudint  OriwtlM: 

17=rOoep.  tt. 
^       87::=Oof(p.  60  {Codtk 
•  ijtieewtreiuri*). 
,        57=Oo0pw  21& 

106, 10»=Act.  9S,  M. 

11^116(Act.l00«101, 
Mosqa.  Matt.  d.  C). 

187  (Goep.  M3:  Act. 
117,  Pari*,  BiU.  Imp. 
61). 

The  followiog  are 
▼alamble,  bot  rraofre 
more  careftil  ooUatiou : 

6=Act.5. 

S8  (Paria,  CoiaHn.  9S). 
11th  cent.  Deacr.  by 
Moiitfaac<Ni. 

81  (Brit.  Miu.  HarL 
l»87)=iMr,  Apoc.  13th 
cent 

89  (Act.  88.  Oxford, 
ColL  Lincoln.  2). 

46=Act.  40. 

47  (Oxford,  Bodleian. 
Roe,  16).    11th  cent. 

65  (Act.  46.  Monap 
cenals). 

67  (Act  66w  VIndnb. 
Lambec.  84).  The  cor- 
rectiona  are  eapedally 
valaable. 

70(AcL67.  Yindob. 
Lambec  87). 

71  (Vlndob.  Forioa. 
19).    18th  cent. 

73  (Act,  68). 

80  (Act.  78.  Vatican. 
867). 

177-a-O  (Mntln.). 


2.)        ,  ^       K#AcA#W*rcKra^a4<o>i 

^hn^}C^<>'  W^  V  -'Act  o^nro^^o^iio^ 


irou 


(3.) 


>-»  -r 


(4.) 


Specimene  of  Greek  M8S.  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  centnrv,  now  in  the 
Brltlah  Ma.«»eum :  Fig.  1  \s  from  the  Harleian  Evnnu'eliHtarv,  No.  R598, 
and  contains  John  i,  1,2  (Scrivener,  Introd.  p.  21S,  Mo."  150").  Fig.  8 
18  from  Add.  20.003,  and  contains  Actn  xiii,  18-20  (Scrivener,  p.  198, 
No." •lo"  ").  Fig.  8,  fi-om  Harieiau  EvnngeHstary,  No.  6540,  contains 
John  1, 1-3  (Scrivener,  p.  157,  No,"  115").  Pig.  4,  from  Bnrnev  Lec- 
Uonary,  22,  contains  John  i,  1-3  (Scrivener,  p.  920,  No."*y'*'"). 


D.  Primary  Carrive* 
of  the  Apoealffpae: 

7=I»er  (Act.  S6l  Brit  Mna.  HaH, 
6687).  nth  cent  ColL  by  Scriven- 
er. 

14=Ooep.  69  (CM.  UiMtftrenau), 

81=CMr  (Brit  Moa.  Harl.  5678). 
16th  cent    Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

88  (Vatican.  679).  18th  cent  Coll. 
by  a  H.  Alford. 

47  (Cod.  ]>resden8ia).  11  Ih  cent 
Coll.  by  Matthd. 

61  (Paria,  Bibl.  ImjL).  ColL  by 
Reiche. 

gwr  (Parham,  17).  11th  and  12th. 
cent    Coll.  by  Scrirener. 

mter  (Midd(ehlU)=87.    11th  an  A. 
12th  cent    ColL  by  Scrivener. 

The  following  are  valnable,  boK- 
require  more  careftal  collation : 

2  (Act  10;  Panl.  12;  Paris,  BfbC:^ 
Imp.  237). 
6  (Act  28 :  Paul.  28.  Bodleian.  Barocc.  S>  — 
12th  and  13th  cent 
11  (Act  89 ;  PanL  46). 

12=:: Act.  40. 

17. 19  (Ev.  86;  Act.  14;  PanL  18;  Act  ir^ 
Panl.  21.    Paris.    Coislin.  199, 206). 
28  (Bodleian.    Barocc  48). 
86(Vindob.    Forioa.  29).    14th  cent 
41  (Alex.  Vatican.  68).    14lh  cent 
46i=Qo8p.  209. 
82  (Act.  179 ;  Paul.  188 ;  Monac  211). 


5.  MSS.  are  aometimea  divided  by  the  i 
108  of  Germany  into,  1.  Such  as  were 
l>efore  the  practice  of  stickometryj  a  mode     ^V 
dividing  the  text  in  linea  or  daoaea.    fT  ge 
Stichometry.  2.The  tfichometriatL  8.Th4r»«p 
written  after  «f»cAoin«fry  had  ceased.  SoH  vag 
and  De  Wette,  in  their  Intxoductiona  to  Yi>e 
N.  T.    According  to  this  dmaification,  M.  A, 

B,  and  C  belong  to  the  firrt  okas ;  D,  D^  e^c^ 
to  the  second ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  namfrer 
to  the  third.     We  have  alladed  to  them  ath 
der  the  two  great  beads  of  mtcial  and  airmrf. 
In  examining  MSS.  and  comparrog  tb<vr 
characteristic  readinga,  it  is  not  easy  in  erefv 
instance  to  arrive  at  the  true  original  fonn 
of  a  pasaage.     Many  circumatances  aif  N 
be  taken  into  account,  and  many  oantiafa  to 
be  observed.    They  are  more  nsefnl  ia  ^ 
tecting  interp'/Uted  pasaaget  tbio  in  it**" 
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ing  the  correct  reading.  The  reading  of  an  older  MS.  is 
preferable  cafens  jniribtu.  In  determining  the  age  of  a 
Bf  S.  internal  markM  are  chiefly  followed,  such  as  the  form  j 
of  the  letters,  the  divisions,  ahbrcviations,  the  nature  of  i 
the  lines,  the  presence  or  absence  of  tlie  accents,  etc.  | 
These  particulars,  however,  arc  not  safe  criteria.  Age 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  the  value  of  the  text  of  a 
MS.  The  copyist  may  have  been  guilty  of  negligence  or 
inattention.  In  proportion  to  his  accuracy  or  carelessness 
the  authority  of  the  codex  will  be  greater  or  less.  Again, 
a  d<icument  certainly  copied  from  one  which  is  very  an- 
cient will  have  greater  authority  tlian  an  eariier  taken 
from  another  of  no  great  antiquity.  Thus  a  MS.  of 
the  eif/htk  century  may  have  been  directly  copied  from 
one  (»f  the  ./?/?A,  and  consequently  the  former  will  be 
entitled  to  greater  estimation  than  one  belonging  to  the 
7th  centurv  transcribed  from  one  of  the  6th.  In  deter- 
mining  the  value  of  a  codex,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  the 
country  where  it  was  written,  (iriesbach  and  others  pre- 
fer the  Aft-icnn ;  Scholz,  the  Constantinopolitan,  Those 
written  in  Egypt  are  the  best.  With  respect  to  He- 
brew MSS.,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  iSpanish  are 
the  Itest.  The  Italian,  again,  arc  superior  to  the  Ger- 
man. The  reading  contained  in  the  greater  number  of 
MSS.  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  less  number.  Mere  ma' 
jttrity.  however,  is  ni>t  a  safe  criterion.  A  majority 
nrising  fn»m  iiidrpemhnt  murce*^  or,  in  other  words,  of 
thow  belonging  to  iUJerent  recensions^  can  alone  be  re- 
lied on  as  decisive.  Hut  here  critics  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  numl)er  of  recensions  belonging  to  (ircek  MS8. 
Some  have  proposed  four,  some  three,  others  two.  Be- 
sides, the  same  MS.  may  l)elong  to  a  different  recension 
in  ditTcrent  parts  of  itself.  In  others,  the  characteristic 
readings  of  two  or  three  recensions  are  mingled  togeth- 
er, rendering  it  difficult  to  determine  which  rec<'nsion  or 
family  preponderates.  Hebrew  MSS.  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  recension.  It  is  true  that  some  have  distin- 
guished them  into  Masoretic  and  .A  nte-masoretic,  but  ' 
the  existence  of  the  latter  is  a  mere  fiction.  One  great 
family  alone,  viz.  the  Afnsnretic^  can  l>e  distinctly  traced. 
Since  the  time  of  I^chmann's  first  edition,  greater  im- 
portance has  been  attached  by  N.-T.  critics  to  the  age 
of  MSS.  It  has  been  the  object  of  his  followers  in  the 
same  department  to  adhere  f(»r  the  most  part  to  the  old- 
est copies.  I'his  is  right  within  certain  limits.  The 
true  text  of  the  N.  T.,  as  far  as  we  ran  now  obtain  it, 
lies  in  the  MSS.  of  the  4th  till  the  8th  centuries,  accom- 
panied and  modifie<l  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  ver- 
sions and  fathers  during  that  ()erio(L  liut  within  this 
peritni  we  can  easily  distinguisli  MSS.  of  a  second  order 
in  gfMHlness,  viz.  E,  F,  (J,  11,  K,  M,  S,  U,  V,  from  those 
of  the  first  class,  5C  A,  B,  C,  Z  (see  Davids<Mi*s  Biblical 
Criticism,  voL  ii).     See  CiiiTicissi,  BiBLirAU 

Ma'och  {Ueh.  Maok'.  Ti*^"^.  compressed:  Sept. 
'A/i/ia:^,Vulg.  .}faoch)j  the  father  of  the  Achish  king  of 
Gath  to  whom  David  re|)aired  for  safety  (1  Sam.  xxvii, 
2).  B.(.'.  ante  1054.  By  many  he  has  been  confounded 
with  the  Maacaii  of  1  Kings  ii,  30.     See  Aciiihii. 

Ma'on  (Heb.  Ma6n\  V""?«  habitation^  as  often: 
Sept.  Mofaiv),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  place.  See 
also  Maomtk. 

1.  The  son  of  Shammai.  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and 
family  of  Caleb,  and  the  "  father"  (i.  e.  founder)  «>f  Beth- 
zur  (1  Chron,  ii,  45),     RC.  |>rob.  post  1618. 

2.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  .Judah  (Josh,  xv,  55),  which 
gave  name  to  awildcniess  (part  (»fthe  desert  ofthubea), 
where  David  hid  himself  fn>m  Saul,  and  around  which 
the  churlish  Nabal  had  great  possessions  (1  Sam.  xxiii, 
24,  25;  XXV,  2).  Josephus  calls  it  Emma  ('E/</ia,  Ant. 
vi,  13,  6).  Eusebius  and  Jen>me  place  it  to  the  east  of 
Daroma  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Mai'fali',  Maon).  Irf)y  and  Man- 
gles were  in  the  neighborhood  in  1818,  but  did  not  de- 
tect this  and  other  ancient  names.  Robinson  finds  it  in 
the  present  Main^  which  is  about  seven  miles  south  by 
east  from  Hebron.    Here  there  is  a  conical  hill  about 


200  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  are  some  mins  of  no 
great  extent,  consisting  of  foundations  of  hewn  stone,  a 
Sfpiare  enclosure,  the  remains  probably  of  a  tower  or 
castle,  and  several  cisterns.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  extensive.  The  traveller  found  here  a  band  of 
peasants  keeping  their  flocks,  and  dwelling  in  caves 
amid  the  ruins  {HibL  Researches,  ii,  190-196).  With 
this  identification  De  Saulcy  (Aarro/tre,  i,  441)  and 
Schwarz  {Paltstiney  p.  106)  agree.     See  Meiiumm. 

Ma'onite  (Heb.  same  word  as  Maon,  nseil  collec- 
tively; Sept,  and  Vulg.  interi)ret  Xavaav  [v.  r.  Mnft- 
d/a],  Chanaan,  Auth.  Vers.  »•  Maonites"),  an  Arabian 
tribe  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Amalekites,  Si- 
donians,  Philistines,  and  others  as  having  oppressed  the 
Hebrews  (Judg.  x,  12).  They  arc  the  same  as  the  Mb- 
INITK8  (C^Jsir^,  MeUnim',  the  plural  of  Maon;  Sept. 
Mcraiof,  confounding  them  with  the  Ammonites:  Vidg. 
Ammonitfp,  and  tabemacnia :  Auth.  Vers.  "Mehunims," 
and  "the  habitations*'),  ehtewhere  mentioned  in  a  simi- 
lar connection  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  27 ;  1  Chron.  iv,  41).  See 
also  Mkiiumm.  At  the  present  day  there  exists  a  town 
called  Afa'anj  with  a  castle,  in  Arabia  Petrva,  to  the 
south  of  the  l>ead  Sea  (see  Scetzen,  in  Zach's  MonatL 
Corresp.  xviii,  382;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  pw 
437).  Prfif.  Robinson  says,  "Ma*an,  the  well-known 
town  on  the  route  of  the  Syrian  Haj,  nearly  east  of 
wady  Musa,  is  with  good  reason  assumed  as  the  proba- 
ble seat  of  the  Maonites  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
Al>ulfeda  (Syr,  p.  14)  describes  Ma*an  as  inhabited  by 
Ommiades  and  their  vassals"  (Researches,  ii,  572).  That 
the  Mintri  of  Arabia  (Diod.  Sic.  iii,  42;  l»tol.  vi,  7,  23; 
Strabo,  xvi,  708)  are  a  different  ]>eople  has  long  since 
been  shown  by  Bochart  {PhaUg,  ii,  23).  Traces  of  the 
name  Maon  are  found  in  several  localities  besides  that 
of  the  al)ove  passages.  It  is  given  to  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah.  now  identifled  with  the  nuns  of  Tell 
Main  (Porter,  Handbook  for  S,  and  P,  p.  61).  In  pni- 
nouncing  a  prophetic  cnrse  upon  Moah,  Jeremiah  men- 
tions Bcth-meon  (xlviii,  23),  which  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  as  the  Beth-baal-meon  of  Josh,  xiii,  17,  and  the 
Baal-meon  of  Numb,  xxxii,  38,  and  would  thus  be  iden- 
tical with  the  ruin  Main,  three  miles  south  of  lleshbon. 
See  Bkth-baal-mkon.  Hence  *»  it  is  probable  that  all 
these  names  indicate  the  presence  of  an  ancient  and 
jwwerful  nomad  tribe,  which  was  allied  to  the  Phoini- 
cians  (or  Sidonians),  whose  earliest  settlements  were  in 
the  vale  of  Sodom,  and  with  the  Amalekites  who  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness  south  of  Palestine.  These  Maonites 
migrated  eastward,  leaving  their  name  at  Maon  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  where  they  may  have  had  their  head- 
quarters for  a  time,  and  again  at  Beth-meon,  on  the 
(dateau  of  M(«b;  and  also  at  the  large  modem  village 
above  described." 

Maoris.     See  New  Zkai.and. 

M aphrian  is  in  the  Syrian  Church  the  highest 
episcopal  dignitary  after  the  patriarch  of  Aiitioch.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  maphriaii  extends  over  Chaldwa,  As- 
syria, and  Mesopotamia.  His  residence  was  formerly 
at  Tabriz,  beyond  the  Tigris,  but  since  this  see  has  coa- 
lesced with  that  of  Mosul  it  is  at  the  latter  place.  Neale 
(Introd.  llitt.  of  the  Eastern  Churchy  p.  152)  says  that 
"  the  maphrians  are  now  only  nominally  distinguished 
from  the  other  metn»i)olitans." 

Mapletoft,  .ToiiN,  D.D.,  an  English  miniHtcr,  was 
bom  at  Margaret-Inge,  Huntingdonshire,  in  1631 ;  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Westminster  Schj)ol  and  Trinity 
College.  Cambriilge;  in  1653  liecame  fellow  of  Trinity; 
in  1658  became  tutor  to  Joscelin,  earl  of  Northumlicr- 
land;  in  16<K)  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
finally  practiced  it  with  great  success,  filling  at  one  time 
the  chair  of  phy>ic  in  (jn*sham  College,  I/ondon.  Hav- 
ing tumed  his  attenticm  to  the  study  of  divinity,  he  took, 
in  1682,  both  deacon's  and  priest's  orders:  was  soon  af- 
ter presented  to  the  rectory  of  Braybrrnike,  in  North- 
amptonshire, by  lord  (triflin;  in  1684  was  chosen  lec- 
turer of  Ipswich ;  in  1685  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jevrry, 
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«nd  lecturer  of  St.  Christopher'a,  in  London ;  received 
hilt  D.D.  in  1689,  and  in  1707  wm  choticn  pretudent  of 
8ion  College.  He  died  at  WentminHter  in  1721.  Dr. 
Mapletoft  published  Prinviplt*  attd  Duties  of  the  Chris' 
turn  RelUfioH  (2d  ed.,  correi'tcnl  and  enlarged,  I»nd.  1713, 
8vo),  an (1  other  minor  pieixis  uitun  moral  and  theological 
Hubjects, 

Mappa,  the  name  of  the  linen  cloth  with  which  the 
communion  table,  and  Huboequeutly  the  altar,  was  cov- 
ered. It  came  to  be  conHidered  etwential  that  this  cloth 
should  ijc  of  linen,  accordin>(  to  some,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  linen  cloth  in  which  the  body  of  the  Lord 
was  wrapped.  TIum,  however,  it  seems  would  apply 
better  to  the  coqMralc  (({.v.).  Optatus  of  Milene,  in 
/>e  schisiiMte  DuHtitUtaruin,  npeaks  of  this  custom  as 
f^eneraU  In  the  Ktunan  <.'Atholic  Church  there  are  a 
number  of  regulations  concerning  the  imippUf  which  is 
always  to  be  bleswetl  by  the  bishop,  or  by  some  one  com- 
niisaioned  by  him  for  the  purfHise^ — Pierer,  Unireraal- 
Isfxildtn,  X,  «IH;  Her/og,  Itral-Eitrykhfiddief  ix,  7. 

Ma'ra  (Heb.  Mara\  xn^,  for  nn-a,  bitter,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  context ;  Sept.  Triicpia,  Vulg.  Mora,  id  est 
amarn\  a  symbolical  name  pniposed  Air  herself  by  Na- 
omi on  account  of  her  misfortunes  (Kuth  i,  20).     See 

KfTII. 

Mara,  a  famous  dtva  of  Hindu  mythology'  men- 
tioned ill  the  history  Kitdnutama  (q.  v.). 

Marabtita,  a  name  given  to  the  descendants  of  the 
MoracidfB  (i\,  v.;  see  also  Mohammedans),  or  Alinttra- 
rules,  a  certain  Arabic  trilie  which,  in  1075,  founded  a 
dynasty  in  the  north-weMtem  parts  of  Africa,  and  held 
MonKHN)  and  Spain  for  a  ouisiderablc  i>eriiMl.  The  Al- 
mohades  having  put  an  end  to  their  tem|K)ral  dominion, 
their  descendants  exercise  \u  this  day  a  kind  of  spiritual 
superiority  over  tlie  M«ntlem  negnies  in  Barbary,  the 
coast  of  (iuinea,  etc.  At  present  the  Marabuts  form  a 
kind  of  priestly  order,  officiating  at  mosi^ues  and  cha(>- 
els,  explaining  the  Koran,  providing  the  faithful  with 
amulets,  prophesying,  and  working  miracles.  They  are 
looked  up  to  with  great  awe  and  reverence  by  the  com- 
mon i)eople,  who  also  allow  them  a  certain  vague  li- 
cense over  their  gcNxIs  and  chattels,  their  wives  not  ex- 
cluded. The  (ireat  Marabut  ranks  next  to  the  king, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  Marabut  is  generally  here<litary. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  Marabuts  of  our  dav  is  the 
celebrated  Mohammedan  warrior  Alxl-el-Kader,  who 
was  bom  in  1807,  and  in  18:)2  oi)ened  the  ctmtest  against 
the  French  to  ex})el  the  latter  fnim  African  territory', 
which  resulted  so  uusucceis^fully  to  the  ^lohammedan 
cau<M!!. 

Marafoschi,  PKOsPKito,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
Irani  Sept,  29,  ir>o^),  at  Macerata;  entered  the  priesthood 
while  vet  a  vouth:  iMHiame  canon  of  St.  Peter's  at  Kome, 
and  later  bisliop  in  partibus  of  (>rene.  He  enjoyed  the 
favor  and  ctmlidemte  of  several  of  the  incumbents  of  the 
papal  chair.  Clement  XI,  in  1721,  gave  him  the  archi(>- 
piscopal  see  of  (.'ie*<area  and  Cappadocia;  llenedict  XHI 
created  him  cardinal  in  1721,  and  in  172G  made  him 
vicar-general  of  Home.  lie  died  Feb.  21, 1732. — Hwfer, 
Sour,  liinj,  (ieneralfj  xxiii,  347. 

Ma'rah (Hebrew  Month',  m*:.  hUternett*,  from  the 

T     T 

txste  «if  the  water:  S«»pt.  Mtpon,  Ilucoio,  Vulg.  .1/arri), 
a  bracki:*h  fountain,  fonning  the  sixth  station  of  the 
Israelites,  three  days  <UNtant  from  their  passage  acn>ss 
the  Ked  Sea  (ICxixl.  xv.  3^i;  Xiimb.  xxiii.  8).  Finding 
heni  a  well  mo  hitler  that,  thirsty  as  tht*y  were,  they 
couhl  not  ilrink  its  water,  they  murmured  against  Mo- 
stfs,  who  at  the  <livine  direction  cast  in  "a  certain  tree," 
by  whitrh  means  it  was  made  [»alatable.  "It  has  been 
sugge~sted  (Hurckhanlt,  .S'ynV/,  p.  474  i  that  Moses  made 
us<{  of  the  iK'rries  of  the  plant  (ihurkuil  (  H<»biiison  says 
1  i,2G  ]  the  Pf-f/anufn  return m  ofForskjd.  Flora  .-h'.tj.A  rub. 
Iklxvi;  more  correctly,  the  .Xitrariii  fridetitdta  of  I)es- 
ftmtaines, /7f)rr/  .-l/Zf/ri/.  i,  372),  and  which  still,  it  is  im- 
plied, Would  be  found  to  oi)erate  similarly.     Robinson, 


however  (i,  67),  could  not  find  that  thia  or  any  tree 
now  known  by  the  Arabs  to  poeaeaa  Buch  properties;  nor 
would  those  berries,  he  sajrs,  have  been  found  so  early  in 
the  season  as  the  time  when  the  Israelites  reached  the 
region.  It  may  be  added  tliat,  had  any  such  resource 
ever  existed,  its  eminent  usefulness  to  the  supply  of  hu- 
man wants  would  hardly  have  let  it  perish  fn»m  tlie  tra- 
ditions of  the  desert.  Further,  the  expressitm  *  t  he  Lord 
allowed'  seems  surely  to  imply  the  miraculous  char- 
acter of  the  traosactioQ."  With  regard  to  the  cure 
of  the  water,  it  has  been  well  argueti  (Kitto, /*»r/orir// 
//iJttory  of  PaltMiiie,  p.  209)  that  no  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  on  natural  grounds  has  pn>ved  consistent  ur 
satisfactory' ;  neither  is  there  an}*  tree  in  that  region  or 
elsewhere  now  known  which  possesses  such  virtue  in 
itself,  or  which  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the 
Arabs.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  conclude,  as,  in- 
deed, the  narrative  spontaneously  suggests,  tliat  the 
shrub  selected  was  indifferent,  being  one  nearetit  at 
liaiid,  and  that  the  restorative  property  oeaiied  with  the 
sfiecial  occasion  which  had  called  for  its  exercii^*,  leav- 
ing the  well  to  nsume  its  acrid  taste  as  at  presrnt  fitund. 
The  name  Marah,  in  the  form  o{  Amanih,  is  now 
l)onie  bv  the  barren  bed  of «  winter  torrent,  a  little  be- 
vond  which  is  still  found  a  well  calle<l  /lotrarah,  the  bit- 
ter  waters  of  which  answer  to  this  description.  Camels 
will  drink  it,  but  the  thirsty  Aralis  never  partake  of  it 
themselves — and  it  is  said  to  be  the  onlv  water  on  the 
shore  of  the  Ked  Sea  which  thev  cannot  drink.    The 

m 

water  of  this  well,  when  first  taken  into  the  mouth, 
seems  insipid  rather  than  bitter,  but  when  held  in  the 
mouth  a  few  seconds  it  becomes  exi'eedingly  nauseous. 
The  well  rises  within  an  elevated  mound  surrounded  by 
sand-hills,  and  two  small  date-trees  grow  near  it.     The 
basin  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  water 
about  two  feet  deep.     (See  Uun-khardt,  Trac.  in  .Syrto, 
p.  472,  Kobinson,  Research f*^  i,  96  sq.;  Ranlitt.  Fortjf 
Days  in  the  Desert,  p.  80 ;  and  other  travellers.)     **  Wi- 
ner says  (Hambrb.  s.  v.)  that  a  still  bitterer  well  lies 
east  of  Marah,  the  claims  of  which  Tischendorf,  it  ap- 
fiears,  has  supported.    I^epsiiis  prefers  vmhf  (ihuniud*L 
Prof.  Staidev  thinks  that  the  claim  mav  \w  left  lietwcen 
this  and  Howarah,  but  adds  in  a  note  a  mention  of  a. 
spring  south  of  Howarah  *so  bitter  that  neither  men 
nor  camels  (H)uld  drink  it,*  of  which  '  Dr.lfraul  ( ii.  2o4^ 
was  tt»ld.'     The  Ayoun  ^l/oi/iw,  *  wells  of  Mo9C«,*  whiols 
ItM'al  tradition  assigns  to  Marah,  are  manifestly  too  clo«^ 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  pmbable  spot  of  crossing  it^^ 
to  suit  the  distance  of  '  three  days*  journey.*     The  N>i^ 
of  this  region  is  des<-ribed  as  l)eing  alternately  gravelly  ..^ 
stony,  and  sandy;  under  the  range  of  the  (ieUd  Wanlai"^ 
chalk  and  Hints  are  plentiful,  aiul  on  the  dinct  line  olT 
route  lM>tween  Avoun  Moiwa  and  llowarali  nu  water  i^^ 
found  (Kobinson,  i,  e?).**     See  £xoi>il 

Mar'alah  (Heh.  MaraUih',  nbri"?,  a  tremblimg     - 
Sept.  Ma^>aX<f),  a  place  on  the  southern  boundani-  o  tf 
Zebulon,  but  ap))arently  within  the  bounds  of  Issacha^r' 
west  of  Sarid  and  east  of  Dabbasheth  (.l«>sh.  xix.  II  *> 
These  indications  pohit  to  some  locality  not  far  fh>r~K' 
the  present  Mujeidil,  although  the  name  would  seem  K  ^ 
agree  better  with  that  of  the  neighlM»riiig  site,  Mtlt^^- 
The  latter  ]>lace  agnn^s  with  the  identitieatiou  of  Ponc-^. 
who  remarks  that  Malul  is  a  little  village  alMMit  ft>«-ar 
miles  MMith-west  <»f  Nazareth,  on  the  top  of  a  hilL  o>«i- 
taining  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  other  vestiges  <J  nrM' 
ti(]uity.     In  the  surrounding  mcks  and  cliflii  are  Hjvoe 
excavated  tombs  {^Htmdbttok,  p.  885).    See  Naiialai. 

Maran-a'tha  (Map<iv  a3a,  from  the  Aranuean 
nrx  "i^^,  maran'  athah',  our  Ijord  comes,  i.  e,  to  jud^ 
ment,  Uuxtorf,  I^x.Chald.  coL  1248,  and  so  found  in  the 
Peshito  version\  a  phrase  added  to  the  sentence  of  fx* 
communication  byway  of  ap|.)cal  to  the  divine  Heaili^T 
t  he  Church  (or  ratification  ( 1  Cor.  xvi,  22).    See  Anatu- 
KM  A.     **  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  combined  with  the  precrtliBC 
*  anathema,'  but  this  is  unnecessary* ;  at  all  events  it  on 
only  be  regarded  as  adding  emphaais  to  the  iireviw 
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adjuration.  It  rather  appears  to  be  added '  as  a  weighty 
watchword*  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  the  important 
truth  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand,  and  that  they  should 
be  ready  to  meet  him  (Alford,  Or,  Test,  ad  loc.).  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  phrase  be  taken  to  mean,  as  it  may, 
'  our  Lord  h<u  come,'  then  the  connection  is, '  the  curse 
will  remain,  for  the  Lord  has  come  who  will  take  ven- 
geance on  those  who  reject  him.*  Thus  the  name  '  Ma- 
n>nite*  is  explained  by  a  tradition  that  the  Jews,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  Messiah,  were  constantly  saying  Maran, 
i.  e.  Lord ;  to  which  the  Cliristians  answorcMl  Mar  an 
nthaj  the  Lord  is  come,  why  do  you  still  expect  him  ? 
(Stanley,  CorinthianSy  ad  loc.).*' 

Maranos  is  one  of  the  names  used  to  designate 
the  new  Christians  of  Spain,  i.  e.  those  Jews  (q.  v.) 
who,  during  the  religious  persecutions  under  Rombh 
rule,  publicly  avowed  conversion  to  Christianity  and 
yet  privately  confessed  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  as 
e«  g.  the  family  of  Maimonides  (q.  v.).  The  name  owes 
its  origin  to  the  fact  that  not  only  Jews,  but  also  Moors 
{i\.  V. )  made  a  feigned  profession  of  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith.     8ee  Inquisition  ;  Spain. 

Maran(aa),  Prudkntius,  a  noted  French  theolo- 
gian, was  bom,  according  to  Winer  {TheoL Literature  p. 
(>64),  at  Sezanne,  whilst  I/e  Cerf  {fiiblioth.  historique  de 
la  Cong,  de  St,  Maur,  p.  2'J3)  and  Zedler  {UnirersaUex- 
ikon)  consider  him  to  have  been  bom  at  Tmyes,  in 
Champagne,  October  14, 1t>83.  In  1703  he  entered  the 
Oingregation  of  St>  Maur,  taking  the  vows  at  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Faron,  at  Meaux.  He  subsequently  resided  at 
the  Convent  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Paris.  Ho  died 
April  2, 1762.  He  published  the  works  of  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem in  (xreek  and  I^tin  (Paris,  1720;  Venice,  1763). 
Though  the  best  edition  of  Cyril's  works,  it  was  attack- 
ed by  the  author  of  the  Memoires  de  Trerour.  Mara- 
ntis  defended  himself  in  his  Dissertation  sur  les  semi- 
Ariens  (Paris,  1722).  He  also  completed  the  e<lition  of  i 
the  works  of  Cyprian  coramenceil  by  St.  Baluze  (Paris,  I 
1720;  Venice,  1728),  and  published  the  works  of  Justin 
Martyr  in  Greek  and  I^tin,  with  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion (Paris,  1742;  Venice,  1747).  He  published  also  a 
work  of  his  own  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  under  the  title 
IHrinitas  JJomini  nostri  Jesu  Christ i  tnam/esta  in  scrip- 
turis  et  traditione  (Paris,  1746).  This  work  is  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the  proofs  contained 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments ;  the  second,  of  the 
unanimity,  on  this  |)oint.ofthe  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  of  the  different  sects ;  the  third,  of  the  continuous 
controversies  with  the  Jews,  heathen,  and  heretics;  and 
the  fcr.rth,  of  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  fathers. 
It  contains,  besides,  arguments  to  prove  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Maranus  ttM)k  also  an  active  part  in 
the  controversies  arising  from  the  bull  ''Unigenitus 
Dei  ti!ius,**  siding  with  the  party  called  ajtpellants;  and. 
although  he  had  written  nothing  on  the  subject,  he  had 
in  consequence  to  endure  great  annoyances  fn>m  the 
acceptcuits^  who  were  the  strongest. — Herzog,  Real-En' 
ajkhpadie^  ix,  9.     See  J.vnsesists.     {A.  N.  1*.) 

Maratta  or  Marattl,  Ca^ix),  a  celebratetl  Italian 
painter,  was  bora  at  Camurano,  near  Ancona,  May,  1625 ; 
became  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Sacchi  and  a  dcviHit  htudent 
of  Raphael's  works,  and  chose  Rome  as  his  permanent 
residence.  He  was  employed  by  (dement  IX  and  by 
four  oth?r  successive  popes,  and  received  the  title  of 
painter  ordinary  to  Louis  XIV,  for  v.'hom  he  painted 
a  picture  of  Daphne.  His  Madonnas  are  admired 
for  modest  dignity  and  amiable  expression.  Maratta 
a\m  excelled  in  the  art  of  etching,  lie  was  the  last 
great  painter  of  the  Roman  school.  He  died  in 
1713. 

Maraviglia  (Utin  Mimbilui),  Gh.'.skppb  Maria, 
an  lulian  philosopher,  a  native  of  Milan,  flourished  near 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  at  first  belonged 
to  the  body  of  regidar  clergy,  was  commissioned  in  1651 
to  teach  ethics  in  Padua,  and  exchanged  the  duties  of 
provincial  prior  for  those  of  bishop  at  Novara  in  1667. 


He  died  there  in  1684.  Among  his  works  we  find  Lege$ 
honestm  Vita  (Ven.  1657, 12mo),  a  moral  treatise  dedica- 
ted to  Christine,  queen  of  Sweden : — Leges  DoctriiuB  a 
Sanctis  Pittribus  (Venice,  1660, 24mo)  : — I^roteus  ethico^ 
politicns  sen  de  multijorna  hominis  statu  (^''cnice,  1660, 
folio) : — Pseudomantia  vetentm  et  receniiorum  erplosa, 
seu  dejUie  divinationibus  adhUfenda  (Ven.  1662,  fol.): — 
De  erroribus  rirorum  doctorum  (Xen,  1662,  I2mo^Romc, 
1667, 4to) : — I^gatus  adprincipes  Christianos  (Ven.  1665, 
12mo) : — A  mmastranyeMi  deW  aniina  Christiana  (No- 
vara, 1675, 8vo). — Hocfer,  Aour.  Bwg,  Gen,  xxxiii,  362. 

Marbach,  Joiiann,  an  eminent  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Lindau  Aug.  24, 1521,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  ho 
commenced  in  1539  the  study  of  theology.  He  became 
successively  deacon  at  Jena  in  1540,  preacher  at  Ivry  in 
1&44,  and  at  Strasburg  in  1545.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  by  the  latter  city  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  together 
with  Sleidan.  In  1552  he  was  appointed  chief  pastor 
and  professor  of  theology'.  Here  he  labored  to  intro- 
duce the  Lutheran  doctrines  in  the  place  of  the  Re- 
formed, whereby  he  became  involved  in  numberless 
controversies.  In  1556  he  was  employed  by  the  elector 
Otto  Henry  to  organize  the  Reformation  in  the  Palati- 
nate, and  in  1557  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  Ho 
ceased  preaching  in  1558,  and  died  deacon  of  Thomas 
College,  March  17,  1581.  He  wrote  Christlichr  uwl 
wahrhajter  Unterricht  von  d,  Worten  d,  Kinsetzungd,  heiL 
Abendmals,  etc  (Strasb.  1565,  8vo),  and  other  similar 
works,  all  upholding  the  ultra-Lutheran  views.  See 
Treuss,  Situation  interieure  de  VEglise  Lutherienne  de 
Strasbourg  sous  la  direction  de  Marbach  (Strasb.  1857) ; 
Pierer,  Universal-I^xikonj  x,  852 ;  Herzog,  Real-EneykL 
ix,  10. 

Marban,  Pedro  dr,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  and  mission- 
arv,  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  17th  centurv.  In 
1675  he  went  to  Bolivia,  and  later  to  Mexico,  and  la- 
bored industriously  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Christ  among 
the  savages  of  America,  and  finally  became  superior  of 
all  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  quarter.  He 
wrote  Arte  de  la  I^engua  MoxOy  con  su  vocobulario  y 
catechismo  (Lima,  1701, 8vo). — Hoefer,  Nouv,Biog.  Gen, 
xxxiii,  361. 

Marbeck  or  Merbecke,  John,  the  composer  of 
the  solemn  and  now  venerable  notes  set  to  the  '*  Preces" 
and  Responses  in  use  in  the  cathedrals  of  England,  to 
our  day  with  only  slight  mrxlifications,  was  organist  of 
Windsor  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIH  and  his  suc- 
cessor. A  zeal  for  religious  reformation  led  him  to  join 
a  society  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  among  the  mem- 
\yen  of  which  were  a  priest,  a  singing-man  of  St.  ( ioorge's 
Chapel,  and  a  tradesman  of  the  town.  Their  papers 
were  seized,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Marbeck  were 
found  notes  on  the  IVible,  together  with  a  conconlance, 
in  English.  He  and  his  three  colleagues  were  found 
guilty  of  heresy,  and  condemned  to  the  stake.  The 
others  were  executed  according  to  their  sentence ;  but 
Marbeck,  on  account  of  his  great  musical  talents,  and 
l>eing  rather  favored  by  (iardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  pardoned,  and  lived  to  witness  the  triumph  of  his 
principles,  and  to  publish  his  work,  which  appeared  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Boke  o/Common  Praier,  noted.  The 
colophon  is  **  Imprinted  by  Richard  Grafton,  printer  to 
the  kinges  majesiie,  1550,  cum  privilogio  ad  iraprimen- 
dum  siilum"  (a  verbatim  reprint  was  given  by  John  Pick- 
ering. London,  1848,  sm.  4to).  In  the  same  year  appear- 
ed also  his  tjimcordance  of  the  Whole  Bible  (1550,  folio), 
the  first  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  English;  and,  in 
1574,  The  Lires  of  Holy  Saints j  Prophets,  Patnarcht, 
and  others ;  and,  sid)sequently,  his  other  books  connect- 
ed with  religious  historj'  and  controversy.  See  Allibone, 
Dirt,  of  British  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  English 
Cyclop.  8.  v. 

Marble  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth. Vers,  of  two 
forms  of  the  same  Heb.  word,  and  is  thought  by  some  to 

be  signified  by  othen  di£ferently  rendered.    Gl^  {shttkf 
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Esth.  i,  6,  Sept  irapwoQ ;  Cant,  v,  15,  Sept.  ftapfiaptvoi)^  Baalbek ;  or  (r)  white  marble  from  Arabia  or  elaewhcare 

or  r7'j  (*A<i'yi>//,  1  Chron.  xxix.  2,  Sept.  Trapioc),  so  (Joeephus,  yl «/.  viii,  3, 2;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  62;  Hiny,  //.  A'. 

called  from  it«  whiteness,  undoubte<IIy  refer  to  a  pure  x^xvi,  12;  Jamieson,  Minera!o^,  p.  41 ;  Kttumer,  Pat. 

kind  of  marble,  fiapfiapoi:  (Kev-  xviii,  12).     Primary  P-  '^^  ^  Volney,  Trar.  ii,  241 ;  Kitto,  Pky$,  Gniffr,  of  Pal 

limestone,  or  marble,  is  a  simjile  rock,  consisting  of  car-  \^  '-^  ^  ?  Kobnnwn,  u,  493 ;  ni,  608 ;  Stanle>\  A',  imd  P, 

U.natc  of  lime.    In  its  pure  state,  it  is  K'ranuUr,  crj-stal-  P-  ^' '  ^"^^  '■>  Wellsted,  Trav,  i,  426 ;  li,  143).     That  this 

line,  and  of  a  color  var\ing  from  pure  wliito  to  \!j%y  and  **""«  ^•^  "**^  marble  seems  probable  fiwn  the  remark 


siratiticd,  and  these  strata  iltnmate  with  other  rocki.  *>*«*>«  ***»»*»  "^  '^»«  Hauran;  and  also  from  his  account 
and  are  of  all  varieties  of  thickness.  The  texture  va-  ^^^^^  porticoes  of  Herod's  temple,  which  he  says  were 
rits  from  a  highlv  crystalline,  of  a  larger  or  finer  grain,  t^oruU^ot  XivKoninii:  napfiapov  (Josephus,  Ant.  L  c, 
to  a  compact  and  even  earthv.  Other  substances  are  »>"*  **'"'»  ^'»  ''^'  ^  ^  *'  *^»"<>»  «<  *^P'  P-  "**»  "•%  ^*  ®'-*)-  B'" 
sometimes  combine<l  with  the  simple  nwk,  which  mo<i-  whether  the  'costly  stone'  emph»yed  m  SolomtMi's  build- 
ify  its  apj)earancc  ami  texture,  such  as  mica,  quartr,  »»K«  ^»»  muThlQ  or  not,  it  seems  clear,  from  the  expre*. 
htiniblende.  It  is  never  found  in  veins,  except  in  the  ""n"  *^>'*»  «*"  'Scrii^ture  and  Jcisephua.  that  some,  at  least, 
form  of  regular  crjstals,  and,  in  this  resi>ect,  it  exactly  ^^  ^^^  '^<'*'  stones,"  whose  weight  can  scarcely  have 
resembk-s  quartz.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  *><*»  ^^  '*»*"  ^''^y  ^^^  "»"*t  ^«^'^  «>"*  <'rom  Lebanon 
drawing  the  line  of  distinct  ion  between  the  primary*  and  ^^  ^ings  v,  14-18;  yn,  10;  J«*ephus,  .4fi/.  viii,  2,9). 
secondary  limestones,  where  the  latter  do  not  hai)|)en  to  There  can  be  no  <loubt  that  llenKl,  both  in  the  Temple 
contain  'organic  remains.  In  the  primary  limestone,  ■»"*  elsewhere,  employed  Parian  or  other  marble.  Ke- 
stricilv  speaking,  no  organic  remains  have  vet  been  dis-  ™"»"»  "^  maride  cc.lumns  still  exist  in  abundance  at  Je- 
covered.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  and* as  a  general  r"**l<?m  (Josephus,.4w/.xv,9.4,6,and  11.3,6;  Williams, 
rule,  it  may  be  said,  they,  like  the  primar\-  wrhists,  are  ^'''^„^*'?*  "'.  ^^'  Sandys,  p.  190;  Robinaon,  i,  3ul, 
almost  destitute  of  organic  bodies.     like  the  strata    ^^^^'      ^^  Stokk, 

which  it  accomiianics,  lx»ds  of  limestone  are  often  bent  Marbuig  Bible  is  the  name  given  to  an  edition 
and  contorte<l,  evidently  from  disturbance  Ik»1ow.  The  of  t^»c  holy  Scriptures,  published  at  Marburg  ( 17l2.4to), 
a>lors  vary  from  a  pure  white,  which  constitutes  the  .  ""der  the  care  of  I*n.f.  Dr.  Ilorch  (with  the  aid  ufoth- 
statuary  m'ari>le,  to  various  shades  of  gray,  brown,  black,  i^T*.  particularly  of  in9i)ector  Scheffer,  in  Berlelnin:). 
and  green.  These  tints  arc  derive*!  from  a  cjirbona-  I  ^t  conUins  the  text  of  Luther's,  corrected  by  compari- 
ceous  matter  or  oxide  of  iron,  or  an  atimixture  of  other  1 «'«»  with  the  original  texts,  and  gives,  in  the  introduc— 
minerals.  t'unw  and  in  the  headings,  commentaries  on  the 


Several  other  terms  occur  in  Esth.  i,  6,  as  the  names    im|K»rtant  allegories  and  prophecies  (by  Cocceius).   Th^ 
of  Htones  in  the  pavement  of  the  magnilii^nt  hall  in  j  Jno^'t  complete  of  these  are  the  notes  on  Solomon's  Son^^^ 

which  AhaMierus  feasted  the  princes  of  his  empire.    That !  «"<!  t»»e  AjKHralypse.     It  was  highly  prized  by  the  the 

rendered ** white" marble, is  '->1,rlar,  which  some  take  to   <»l<»«iaiw  and  Mystics  of  that  time,  and  was  the  preiU 

.     -r  i>    •  11      »i        "w*  11     u  ♦      «u-      I  cessor  of  the  Mvsuc  Rerleburg  Bible  (1726-74, 8  vul 

signify  Parian  marble,  others  white  marble;  but  noth  nig  I ,,,.  .  .    .   •         .  n   i  *.     i-}^i  ««     .-    «ii 

,  .'    •    I  1      .   •.      r     A     1  •     *u  1   J       tt»l.\  hence  It  IS  Hometimes  called  the  WW  Mvstic  Bibl- 

ct-rtain  is  known  about  il.     In  Arabic,  the  won!  aar       .,  n    t  l'      h     -j*    •      to      o      u 

.     ...         ,  IX'  1  -»  •  1  —UcTzo^^  Rtal-JiHcyklopadtf,  IX,  13,     See  Berlebi' 

signiUes  a  large  pearl.     Now  pearls  were  certainly  em-    |>       .  j     i        r     * 

plovtfl  by  the  ancients  in  dci^orating  the  walls  of  apart-        -iJr     -^^         ^      r  v-rnv 

mems  in'rovsl  palaces,  »Hit  tlial  pearls  were  al«»  used  in    ,  Marburg  Conference,  a  gathenng  o.  all  the 


of  Pluiy  (//,>/.  Xat.  xxxvi,7,  H\  which  is  a  kind  of  ala-    ^*"*  <»i«f  i^*"*  i"  the  l>rotestant  camp  should  be  alla>^r,t 
basier  With  the  gloss  of  mother^of-iK-arl.     See  Alauas-    ^>^^^'»«»  *"  ^'^  *^".<*'P»««  ^"^••"»»  the  «>nciliati«n  «r    t:be 
„.,     ..^«,,    ,   .,    o     .  *.        u     i»  two  reformed  factions,  caused  by  a  difference  of  opil  lino 

TKR.    Ihejn2(.!«/Aae,.  Sept.rr;iapay^ir„c/'rcd   mar-    .,  ,„  the  pro,»er  obser^•ance  of  the  eucharisticcerela^.m; 
ble)of  the  same  passage  wa^(iesenlU8  thinks,  the  rm/f-    ^yiih  such  a  puri>ose  in  view,  he  invited  the  prin<j/W 
antique,  or  hnlf-jK>r|)hyry  of  Kg>'pt.    The  r^HD  (mcht '-    theologians  of  both  parties  to  mwt  for  the  purpose  of 
reth;  Sept.  Ila^iror  Xi^o^-,  "black"  marble)  is  likewise   comparing  their  opinions  in  a  friendly  manner.   Siielantv 
there  mentioned  with  the  other  kinds  of  marble  for   tbon  had  already,  in   1529,  at  the  Diet  of  ^^iIe8,  dt- 
forming  a  jtaveniejit.     (jcscnius  say?,  |H'rhaps  tortoise^    dared  his  readiness  to  attend  such  a  conference  {Coij*. 
shell.     Others,  fn)m  the  rendering  of  the  Syrinc,  think    Hi-/,  i,  10.')0  and  1078),  and  even  had  gone  ao  farv  to 
it  refers  to  blnck  marble.    It  was  probably  s<inie  spotted  |  dcilare  that  he  attachet!  no  sfiecial  importance  to  tb« 
variety  of  marble.     See  Minkk.\i/k;v.     The  pavement ;  difference  concerning  the  Eucharist  {Corp. Rf/.'hlOi6\. 
in  the  |)alace  of  Ahasuerus  was  no  doubt  of  m(»saic  work,  |  Philip  of  Ilesse  now  applied  to  Zwingle  (Zwiii|di  0pp. 
the  floors  of  the  apartments  Ix'ing  laid  with  painted    viii.  2^7),  who  also  expresi<ed  his  willingness  tu  c>>me 


tiles  or  slabs  of  marble,  in  the  same  way  as  Dr.  Hussell 
<!ex"rilK's  the  houses  of  the  wealth v  in  mtMleni  tiroes. 


(Zwingli  0pp.  viii,  662).      Luther,  however,  it  tint 
strongly  op()08ed  the  plan,  fearing  that  it  might  rrwlt 


In  these  a  |K»rti(>n  of  the  pavement  of  the  courts  is  of  j  in  more  harm  than  good;  but  the  landgrave  perarfinf:' 


mo<*aic,  and  il  is  usually  that  part  which  lies  U-tween 
the  fountain  and  the  arclH>d  aln»ve  on  the  south  side 
that  i^  thus  Is'aulitied.     See  IIoink. 

"The  marble  |>illars  and  les^ione  of  various  colors  of 
the  palace  at  Susa  came  dolll>tle^s  from  Persia  itself, 


Luther  finally  consented,  ami  on  Se])t.  30, 1625»,  Lut^"'' 
Melancthon,  Oiiciger,  Jonas,  Mykonius.  and  MtnioiS 
ai'companied  by  the  Saxon  c<»unselli>r  Eberharrlv'ot 
to  Marburg,  where  Philip  had  called  the  confeffW^' 
The  Swiss  theologians  had  arrived  the  day  »«rf'n: 


where  marble  of  various  colors  i>  found.  es|H'cially  in  the  j  among  them,  Zwingle,  professor  Kudolph  Crflin.^1^' 
province  of  Ilamadan,  SuMioiin  (Marc«»  Polo,  Tnirtln.  p. '  lam|>a(ruis,  Sturm,  Bucer,  and  Hedio.  C>siandcr,  Bn^"^ 
7h.  ed.  Bohn:  Chardin,  Toy.  iji,  2^0,  HOH,  :i;')8,  and  viii.  and  Agrictda  arrived  only  on  October  2.  A  naBil*'«^ 
2.'>;i :  P.<lella  Valle,  r»Vi.7/y?,  ii.  2.'>0).  The  so-callod  mar-  |  other  theoI(»gians  and  eminent  persons  from  all  p*"*" 
ble  of  S»lomoir«  architectural  works,  which  .Josiphus  (Jermany  were  also  present.  Alter  a  private  con(«*fOrt 
calls  Xi3oc  Xtj'ffoc.  ™ay  *•>"»*  haw  l>een  lime>tone— (a)  iM'twetm  Luther  and  (Ecolampadiiu,  and  Zwii^'Jj 
from  near  Jerusalem:  {b)  from  I^>banon  (Jura  lime-  Melancthon,  the  public  debates  commenced.  *'" '?* 
atone),  identical  with  the  material  of  the  Smi  Temple  at   first  place,  several  points  were  discnssed  toudill ''" 
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divinity  of  Christy  ori|pnai  siiif  baptism,  th«  Word  of 
<iod,  etc.,  regarding  which  the  Wittenbergers  suApected 
the  orthodoxy  of  Zwingle.  These  were  all  secondary' 
matters  with  Zwingle,  in  reference  to  which  he  dn)p|)ed 


Lutfdunmsi  et  cteferis  priniaiihut  (1644,  8vo) : — Relatiom 
tU  ce  qui  »tai  fait  depui*  1653  ditru  Us  assentbUes  des 
ei'tquet  cm  sujet  dts  cinq  propositions  (Paris,  1657,  4to). 
This  was  unfavorable  to  the  Jansenists,  and  was  refuted 


his  unchurchly  views,  and  declared  his  agreement  with  |  by  Nicole  in  his  Jielffti  ptrcontator^  and  some  othe< 
the  views  of  the  oecumenical  councils.     But  in  regard  i  writers.     Collections  of  some  other  writings  t>f  Marca 


to  the  article  of  the  Lord's  Sup|)er  he  was  the  more 
persistent.  Appealing  to  John  vi,  33, '  The  flesh  prof- 
iteth  nothing,'  he  argued  the  absurdity  of  Luther's 
view"  (Kurtz).     Luther  had  insisted  upon  the  literal 


on  divers  subjects  were  published  by  Baluzc  (16G9  and 
1G81, 2  vols.  8vo)  and  abbe  Faget  (1668, 4to),  who,  how- 
ever, brought  out  the  b^t  edition  of  Marca's  Dt  Concor' 
\  did  (Paris,  1663,  and  often).    Sec  Gallia  Cfwistiana,  vols. 


interpretation  of  the  expression,  I/<)c  rst  corpus  meum,  \  i  aiid  vii;  De  Faget,  Vie  de Pierre  de  Marca;  Bompart, 
Both  parties  disputed  without  arrivhig  at  any  better  Eloife  de  Marca  (Paris,  1672, 8 vo);  De  Longuerue,  £>w- 
appreciation  of  each  others  views.  ** Agreement  was  sertations  diverses;  Mercure  de  France,  1644  to  1662; 
out  of  the  question.  Zwingle,  nevertheless,  declared  Fisquet,  France  Pontijicale.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bwg, 
himself  ready  to  nuuntain  fraternal  fellowship,  but  Lu-  |  Geniraley  xxxiii,  374 ;  Herzog,  Real-EucyUnp,  ix,  17  sq. 

Marcella,  St.,  is  the  name  of  two  saints  in  the 


thcr  and  his  party  rejected  the  offer.  Luther  said,  *  Ihr 
habt  eincn  andeni  geist  denn  wir.' "  Still  t  he  conference, 
while  failing  in  its  main  object,  was  not  entirely  fruit- 
less. ^  Luthex  found  that  his  op|)onent«  did  not  hold 
&:>  offensive  views  as  he  supposed,  and  the  Swiss  also 
that  Luther's  doctrine  was  not  so  gross  and  Ca|)cmaitic 


Romish  Church.  (1)  One  of  these  was  a  Roman  wid- 
{  ow,  the  intimate  friend  of  Paula  and  of  Kustochiua, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  noted  Church  father  Jerome,  who 
said  of  her  that  we  could  judge  of  her  merits  by  her  no- 
Hle  disciples.     Marcella  was  a  Christian,  and  deeply 


as  they  thought,"     Both  parties  engaged  to  refrain  in  i  learneii  in  the  Scriptures.     She  was  greatly  opposed  to 

future  from  publishing  injurious  pamphlete  against  each  t^e  errors  of  Origen,  who  mingled  the  dogmas  of  Ori- 

<iiher  as  they  had  formerly  done,  and  agreed  "to  ear-  gntal  philosophv  with  the  trutlis  of  Christianity.    On 

nestly  pray  (nnl  to  lead  them  all  to  a  right  understand-  difficult  passag^  of  Scripture  she  consulted  Jenime;  but 

ing  of  the  truth."     At  the  request  of  the  Undgrave,  ghe  herself  was  consulted  from  aU  parts  as  a  great  the- 

Luther  drew  up  a  series  of  fifteen  articles  (Articles  of  ologian,  and  her  answers  were  alwavs  dictated  by  pni- 

Marburg),  containing  the  common  fundamental  prin-  dence  and  humility.    Shedied  A.D.409,so<MiafYer  Rome 

ciples  of  the  Reformation,  which  were  subscribed  to  by  ^^g  taken  bv  the  Goths,  from  the  effects  of  the  assault 

the  ZwiugUans.     "In  the  first  fourteen  they  decUred  and  abuse  of  the  troops  of  Alaric.     She  is  commcmo- 

unanimous  consent  to  the  <Bcumencical  faitli  of  the  ^ted  January  31.     (2)  The  second,  a  martvr  of  the 

Church  against  the  errors  of  papisto  and  AnabaptUta.  Church  in  Alexandria,  flourished  in  the  davs  of  the  em- 

In  the  fifteenth  the  Swiss  concealed  that  the  body  and  peror  Severus.     She  b  commemorated  June  28. 

blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  «acram^/</,  but  they  . --         ...  .    #i.      ...        u    n      •  u  j  ^ 

could  not  .«Tee  to  hi.  corjH,real  pr,.f«ce  in  Ihe  brjl       "?"?•"'*"*'  Tu       f      "  who  flounshed  to- 

a«d  wine"  (Kuru).    The  Article,  of  MarburR  were  «.b-  "'5*"  "j*/'""  "'  '\^  4th  century ;  «,  c.l  ed  from  Mar- 

.,     ^,^..-^,     .,-.       ^.       .  cellus  of  Ancvra,  whom  the  Anans  unjustly  accused  of 

sequcntly  used  as  a  basis  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  .u  '  r  o  i   n-  t«  •  w     •      •  r 

/        \      c^  r    r  IT  c  1     •...    fi      «  !•  •  ML  reviving  the  errors  of  Sabellius.     Kpiphanius  mforms 

(q.  v.).     See  L.J.  K.  Schmitt,  Das  RtUmtmsgesprach  z.         »v  *.  *  j-        •»       e  m  j  •    v    j 

\g  -JL       /\M  .1   IU4/IX     4  L'l       I   /.  /.     I  J  r.         .  us  that  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  in  his  day 
Marburg  {jAhthAH\{})\  \,hhrKc(x^  I), Oesvh.d,  Dogmas         .u     •     .  r    u*     •       ht       n        ta       _-    -:*v 

L    ttJLi     It    "  *i/w    u         I  ir     '  L    f-    r  on  the  justness  of  charging  Marcellus  of  Anc>'ra  vntn 

r.*.lW«aAfc,.^26«iHa.«Hkam,s //,««:*,  Am^  ^^^         tendencief  of  the  ««ril«l  M^lli«.i 

^^■iJ'rr  I'  11^-      .  ^u^'^  y"Til.  ••^?'*"»"'  The  latter  denied  the  three  l,vpo.ta«^  holding  the  Son 
JrfM>?i  (Cassel,  184^  and  1K.>4);  Krauth,  7^«  6onjerr<i-        j  ..     u  •    nv    *       *         '  *^  ^.    ^  -        li    a-  •  ^ 

s'      D  ^«     *•      yT>u'i.  11  i£i-i   o     \       Q-i:         Ati-  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  two  emanations  from  the  divine 

/ire  Reformatvm  (PhiladeL  18*  1,  8vo),  p.  3o5  sq.,  42/;        ,        .         •  .  •    i         i     .i         i         .-i  ..u        _r 

Hacenbach   Hist   of  Doctrines   ii   34>9   314-  Gi^ler  "*^""''  ^"  *''"'  indei)endently  only  until  the  perfonn- 

fJj^^  ri ■-/  /ii-I^^»»  ^i:»  \    •.*.    I'oQ  'ir  -*  * /^i   w  /  ance  of  their  respective  offices,  and  then  to  return  again 

Eaies,  Hist,  (Harpers  edit.),  iv,  133;  Kurtz,  Ch. /lut,  .  ^    ^,         »  i.  r.i     i^  .u         o      »»  -  ^- 

^v^-#A- !>-#•...  w.^^JL  ..  -•>-,      ii«~       i>    7  JL-     Lt  into  the  substance  of  the  Father.    See  Makckllus  of 

stnce  the  HeJonHaiion^  p.  /  2  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-KncyklO'  . 

/wittf,  ix,  13  sq.     (J.H.W.)  Ancyra. 

Marbury,  Ei>wari>,  an  EngUsh  minister  of  the       Marcellina.  a  noted  female  pupil  of  Carpocrates 

17th  century,  became  rector  of  St.  James's,  <  Jarlickhithe,  (^'  v.),  commenced  teaching  at  Rome  the  Gnostic  system 

London,  in  1613;  subsequently  rector  of  SU  Peter's,  of  her  instructor,  in  160.  under  ^Vnicetus,  and  met  with 

Paul's  Wharf,  and  retired  from  public  labors  during  the  *»  g^at  success  (see  Ircnjcus.  Adc,  Har,  i,  25,6;  Epi- 

Rebellion.     He  died  aUmt  1655.     Marbury  publishcnl  phanius,  liar,  27,  6)  that  her  followers  and  pupils  were 

A  Commentary  an  Obadiah  (Lond.  1649,  4to)  i—A  Coin-  denominated  MarceU'mists,    This  is  the  sect  mentioned 

menUtry  on  liabakkuk  (165<),  4to) Allibone,  Dia,  of  by  Celsus  (()rig.r?.6V^Mw».  vol.  v),and  are  nottobe  mis- 

Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v.  taken  for  the  followers  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  the  Mar- 

Marca,  Pikrrk  de,  a  French  Roman  CathoUc  the-  '^/'w/w.     Origen  asserts  that  he  could  find  no  trace  of 

ologian  and  historian,  was  bora  at  Pau,  in  I^am,  Jan.  ^^e  Marcellinists.     Amithcr  Marcellina  was  the  sister 

24, 1594.     He  was  of  good  family,  was  brought  up  by  of  Ambrosius,  and  a  strict  ascetic— Her/og,  Keal-Kncy- 

the  Jesuits  of  Auch,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  Tou-  klopdiHe,  ix,  20 ;  Pierer,  UniversaULexikon,  x,  «55. 
louse.     In  1613  he  became  member  of  the  Council  of        MarceUinus,  a  native  of  Rome,  son  of  lYojectoSy 

Pau,  and  when,  in  1621,  this  body  was  erected  into  a  is  said  to  have  been  made  bishop  of  Rome  May  3,296. 

parliament  by  Louis  XIII,  he  was  appointed  its  presi-  Ab  he  lived  in  a  i)eriod  of  violent  persecution,  we  have 

dent,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  to  Ridmanisro.     After  but  little  certain  inforaiation  ci>noeming  him :  the  acts 

the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  in  1632,  he  entered  of  a  synod  said  to  have  been  lield  at  Sinuessa  in  303 

the  Church.     In  1639  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state,  (published  by  Mansi,6Vil/Li,  1250  W{.;  and  Hanlouin,6WiL 

(Cardinal  de  Richelieu  having  commissioned  him  to  re-  Cone,  i,  217  9i\.)  n>late  as  follows:  Diocletian  had  suc- 

ply  to  Herseiit's  Ofttatus  Gallus,  Marca  composed  De  ceeded  in  (^mitelliiig  the  hitherto  steadfast  bisliop  to 

Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imptrii  (Paris,  1641  sf).),  which  come  with  him  into  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  Isis,  and  to 

is  hia  ablest  work,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  bishopric  of  offer  up  incense  to  them ;  this  was  afterwards  [>roclaim- 

Conserans,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1643.  The  pope,  ed  by  three  priests  and  two  deacons  wiio  had  witnessed 

however,  would  not  approve  the  (lallican  writer  as  in-  the  deed,  and  a  synod  was  assembletl  to  investigate  the 

cumbent  of  the  episcopal  (»ffice,  and  the  appointment  was  affair  at  Sinuessa,  at  which  no  less  than  three  hundred 

not  sanctioned  at  Rome  until  Marca  had  recalled  the  bishops  were  present—"  a  number  quite  im^xMsible  for 

work  in  1647.     In  1652  he  was  promote<i  to  the  ari'h-  that  country,  especially  in  a  time  of  persecution"  (Dr. 

bishopric  of  Toulouse;  later  was  transferred  to  the  archi-  H.  B.Smith^in  Dtillinger's  />»&/<'*,  p.  82,  foot  note).   Mar- 

episoopal  see  of  Paris,  and  there  die<l  in  the  year  of  his  celliniis  denied  everything  for  the  first  two  days,  but  on 

Uauafer,  1662.    Ho  wrote  also  Dissertatio  de  Primatu  the  third  came  in,  his  head  covered  with  ashes,  and  made 
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t  full  confession,  adding  that  he  had  been  tempted  with 
gold.  l*he  8\niod  declared  that  Marcellinus  had  con- 
demned himself,  for  the  prima  sedes  rumjudicatur  a  quo- 
quam.  This  resulteil,  however,  in  Diocletian  causing  a 
large  number  of  the  bishops  who  liad  taken  part  in  the 
aynoil,  and  even  Marcellinus  himself,  to  be  put  to  death, 
August  23, 303.  Although  the  Koman  Breviary  itself 
credits  this  account  of  the  weakness  and  punishment  of 
Marcellinus  (in  Noctum.  ii,  April  2()),  this  account  of  the 
synod  is  now  considered  spuri(»us  both  by  Romanists  and 
by  Protestants.  Indeed,  Augustine  (//e  unito  bapiumo 
ttmtra  PetUUmum,  c  16)  and  Theodoret  {Hist,  JCccles.  i, 
2)  declared  the  statement  of  Marcellinus  having  be- 
trayed Christianity  and  offered  sacrifices  to  idols  false. 
Dr.  Ddllinger,  in  his  Fables  respecting  Popts  iti  the  Mid- 
dle Ayes  (edit,  by  Dr.  H.  R  Smith,  N.  Y.  1872, 12mo),  p. 
84,  says  **  the  acts  of  the  pretended  synod  are  evidently 
fabricated  in  order  to  manufacture  a  historical  support 
for  the  principle  that  a  pope  can  be  judged  by  no  man. 
This  incessantly -repeated  sentence  is  the  red  thread 
which  niiis  through  the  whole ;  the  rest  is  mere  appen- 
dage. Hy  this  means  it  is  to  be  inculcated  on  the  laity 
that  they  must  not  venture  to  come  forward  as  accusers 
of  the  clergy,  and  on  the  inferior  clergy  that  they  must 
not  do  the  like  against  their  superiors.**  As  the  date 
and  occasion  of  the  fabrication.  Dr.  Dollinger  assigns 
'* those  troubled  sixteen  years  (498-514)  in  which  the 
|K)ntificate  of  Symmachus  ran  its  course.  At  that  time 
the  two  parties  of  Laurentius  and  Symmachus  stood  op- 
posed to  one  another  in  Rome  as  foes.  People,  senate, 
and  clergy  were  divided;  they  fought  and  murdered  in 
the  streets,  and  Laurentius  maintained  himself  for  sev- 
eral years  in  possession  of  part  of  the  churches.  Sym- 
machus was  accused  by  his  opponents  of  grave  offences. 
.  .  .  The  hostile  party  were  numerous  and  influential 
.  .  .  and  therefore  the  adherents  of  Symmachus  caught 
at  this  means  of  showing  that  the  inviolability  of  the 
pi»pe  had  been  long  since  recognised  as  a  fact  and  an- 
nounced as  a  rule.  .  .  .  This  was  the  time  at  which  Ku- 
nodius  wrote  his  ap(»logy  for  Symmachus,  and  this,  ac- 
cordingly, was  also  the  time  at  which  the  Synod  of  Sin- 
uessa,  as  well  as  the  Constitutioti  of  Sylvester,  was  fabri- 
cated.*' Marcellinus  is  commemorated  in  the  Koniish 
Church  April  24.  See  Pagi,  Cnt,  in  annates  Baronii  ad 
antu  302,  n.  18;  Papebroch,  A  eta  Sancta  in  Propyl,  Maji, 
U  viii ;  Xaver  de  Marco,  Difesa  di  alcuni  pontejici  di  er- 
rore,  c  12;  Bower,  ffisf.  of  the  Popes,  i,  80  9(\.\  Ilefelo, 
ConcUiengesch,  i,  118;  iii,  §  10,  note  2,  where  the  main 
authorities  against  the  fable  are  cited.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MarcellUB,  St.  (martyr).  Aside  from  Marcellus  I, 
pope  of  Rome  {i\,  v.),  and  Mar<;ellus  of  Apamea  ( q.  v.), 
the  martyrologues  mention  a  number  of  (»ther  martyrs 
of  that  name,  the  more  important  of  which  are : 

I.  Marcukli'S  who  |)erished  during  the  persecution 
of  Antoninus  Philosophus.  Having  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  a  repast  with  the  prefect  Priscus,  and  remon- 
strated with  the  latter  and  his  guests  on  account  of  their 
idolatry,  he  wns  half  buric<l  in  the  ground,  in  the  oi>en 
air.  and  died  thus  after  three  da  vs.  The  voar  140  is 
given  as  the  date  of  his  death  ;  he  is  commemorated  on 
Septcnilx?r  4.  See  Surius,  T.  V.  (Jrc-gorii  Turon.  Lib. 
de  ghriamart.  c.  53 ;  Ruinart,  A  eta  primorum  mar- 
tyrum^  p.  73. 

II.  Marcklm's,  the  chief  of  the  Trajan  I^egion,  who, 
for  refusing  to  |)anicipate  in  heathen  sacrificcH  nt  Tin- 
gis,  in  Mauritania,  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernor, Aurelianus  Agricola,  in  270.  See  Surius,  vol.  v ; 
Ruinart,  p.  .302  s<j.     He  is  commemorated  <m  Oct.  20. 

III.  MARC'KLi.rs  wlio  suffered  at  Argenton,  in  France, 
un<ler  Aurelian.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  son  of  a 
heathen  father  and  a  Christian  mother,  who  brought 
him  up  a  Christian.  When  of  age,  he  tied  to  Argenton 
on  account  of  the  [K?r8ecution  of  Aurelian.  Here  he 
wrought  some  wonderful  cures,  which  attra<'ted  the  at- 
tention of  the  prefect  Hera(;lius.  Arre-^ted,  he  fearlessly 
confessed  his  faith,  and,  after  scourging,  was  roasted  on 
a  spit;  but  as  this  neither  converted  nor  killed  him,  he 


was  beheaded.    He  is  commemorated  on  June  29.    See 
Gregorii  Turon.  Lib,  de  gloria  marl,  c  52. 

IV.  Marckllus,  bishop  of  Die,  in  France,  was  bom 
at  Avignon  of  Christian  parents,  and  religiously  brought 
up.  He  was  onlaiued  by  his  brother,  who  was  bishop 
of  Die  before  him.  At  the  time  of  his  election  another 
was  also  appointed,  but  he  was  taken  to  the  church  hy 
his  adherents  and  there  reconciled  with  his  adversaries. 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  a  dove  was  seen  to  descend 
upon  his  head.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
^ians  for  op|)osing  their  views,  and  died  there  in  the 
beginnhig  of  the  6th  century.  He  is  commemorated  on 
April  9.  See  Gregorii  Turon.  Lib.  de  gloria  con/rss.  c. 
70.  —  Herzog,  Real-Kncyklopadie,  ix,  22 ;  Pierer,  Vnie.- 
Lexikon,  x,  855.     (J.  N.  P.) 

MarcelluB,  bishop  of  Anca-ra,  in  Galatia,  noted 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Synod  of  Anc}*ra  (314  or 315), 
held  at  the  end  of  the  persecution  of  Maximin  (see  As- 
cvra),  made  himself  conspicuous  at  the  Council  of  Ni* 
csca  (325;  by  hi»  horooousian  views,  and  was  upheld  by 
Athanasius  and  the  whole  Western  Church.     We  next 
find  him  at  the  Council  of  Tyre  (335),  where  be  opposed 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  and  of  Maximus  HI, 
patriarch  of  Jentsalem.    In  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  of 
the  same  year,  he  declared  against  the  admission  of 
Arius  to  communion.     At  the  Council  of  (Constantino- 
ple, in  33G,  the  Arians  having  the  majorit}',  Marcellus 
was  deposed  with  the  assent  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
been  prejudiced  against  him.     After  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine.  May  22,337,  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric; 
but  once  more  expelled,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  AVcst, 
where  he  was  absolve<l  by  the  councils  of  Rome  and  i>f 
Sardica  (347).     He  returned  to  Ancyra,  but  Ba>il,  who 
had  been  appointed  bishop  in  his  place,  refused  to  i«ur- 
render  his  seat.     Marcellus,  who  was  already  well  ail- 
vanced  in  years,  retired  to  a  monaster^',  where  he  sub- 
sec'uently  died.    St.  Jerome  states  that  he  wrote  several 
works,  principally  against  the  Arians :  but  we  now  {tos- 
sess  under  his  name  onlv  a  Utter  addressed  to  Julius  L 
containing  an  exposition  of  his  doctrine,  given  by  .St. 
Epiphanius ;  two  amfessions  of  faith,  given  by  his  dis- 
ciples ;  and  some  passages,  quoted  by  Eusebius.  of  hl» 
work  against  Asterius.    There  has  been  great  diversity^ 
of  opinion  concerning  his  orthodoxy.     His  confessions* 
are  |)erfectly  correct ;  but  in  the  {mssages  of  the  worl 
against  Asterius,  his  doctrine,  otherwise  very  difficult  t( 
make  out,  seems  to  border  on  Sabcllianism.     Photini 
of  Sirmium,  who  was  condemned  as. a  heretic,  was  hu 
disciple,  aiui  had  been  his  deacon,  and  a  sect  who 
fused  to  admit  the  three  hypostases  took  the  name  ol 
Marcellians  (q.  v.).     Yet  all  ecclesiastical  writers 
in  calling  him  a  saint;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  enemiey*" 
the  Arians  and  other.^*,  unjustly  made  Marcellus  the  fa  — 
thcr  of  heretic  views.     See  Athanauus,  ApdL  2 ;  Basil  — 
ius,  Epist.  Iii ;  Theodoret,  Hist,  Eccl.  voL  ii ;  Socralcr** 
//wt/.  Eccles.  voL  i ;  Sozomen,  //in/.  Ecd,  vol.  ii  and  iiL  z 
Hermani,  Vie  de  St.  Athanase ;  Du  I*in,  BiU.  Kctitfiiatt^ 
tiqm;  ii,  79;  Rettberg,  MarctUuma  ((ii'itriiig.  J  794)  ; 
Klow,  Ofsch.  u.  lA'hre  des  MarceUvs  ttwi  Pkotin  (HainTt. 
18,H7) ;  Zahn,  Marcellus  ran  A  ncyra  (Got ha,  1867, 8vo ) ; 
Willrnlwrg,  Ueber  die  Orthodoxie  dtsMarcelhs  ( Mitnich, 
1859 ) ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  651  sq. ;  Hagcnbach,  Hittorjf 
of  Ihctritws,  i,  255,  263,  368;  Ijutiner,  HorJb  (see  lu- 
dex) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  ix,  22  sq. 

Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ai>amra  (1),  in  Syria,  nt^r 
the  close  of  the  4th  century,  distinguished  himsell'ptf* 
ticularlv  bv  his  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  the  heathen 
temples.  He  considered  them  as  maintaining  heatbca 
tendencies  among  the  people.  Having  attempted  to d^ 
stroy  the  main  temple  of  the  city  with  the  help  of  sol- 
diers  and  gladiat(»rs,  he  was  taken  by  the  pe<iple  and 
put  to  death.  His  s<»ns  sought  to  avenge  hi*  death, 
but  were  restrained  by  the  provincial  synod, held  in^JSl. 

(2.)  Another  Marcellus  of  Aiiamea  is  mentioned,  vbd 
is  F>aid  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  centun*.  He  was  a  oa- 
tive  of  Syria,  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  after  the  detth 
of  his  parents  went  to  Autioch,  where  hiC  devoted  hiv- 
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leif  to  Btady.  Dividing  his  fortune  among  the  poor,  he 
went  to  Kphesus,  and  there  attempted  to  support  him- 
self by  copying  books.  He  subsequently  joined  abbot 
Alexander  at  Constantinople,  and  was  afterwards  chosen 


Greenville,  N.  Y.,  in  1856 ;  and  in  1859  removed  to  Bcf- 
gen,  N.  J, J  where  be  labored  as  a  teacher  until  he  died. 
May  24, 1860.  Mr.  Marcellus  was  courteous  and  refined 
in  manners,  an  earnest  preacher,  and  an  excellent  in- 


as  his  successor.     To  avoid  this  honor,  Marcellus  fled  to    structor  of  youth.     See  Wilson,  Pre^,  Jlitt,  Almanac^ 

a  neighboring  convent  until  another  abbot  had  been  se-    1861,  p.  252. 

Iccted,  and  then  returned  an.l  was  made  deacon.     The        March6«hvan    (-.vin-lTa,  3farcheshvan\  of  the 

new  abbot,  named  John,  however,  became  jealous  of  his    i.»„.  h^i « ^.    '  'i"  i  \m  '         :  a  a.  •»»-»> 

.                 J     11-     1  t-      .         _r                •  1  later  Hebrew;  Josephus,  .4/1/.  Map<rotiai'iic,  i,  o,  3;  the 

deacon    and  obligetl  h,.n    o  perform  menial  service.  Macedonian  Acoc)  is  the  name  J^that  month  which 

MarceUus  cheerfully  submitted:  but  af  er    he  death  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^„j  ^^^^^  ^j^.jl 

John  he  was  agam  appomted  abbot.     Under  his  direc-  ^^  ^^^  j         ^^  ^        ^.^^  ^^^  „^^  ^^„  ^^ 

tion  the  convent  acquired  such  repuUtioii  that  it  had  J^^  Soy^^her,    There  was  a  fast  on  the  6th  in  memorv 

to  be  greatly  enlarged,  «nd  other  convents  applied  to  ^^  z^^^iah's  being  blinded,  after  he  had  witnessed  the 

be  governed  by  pupil«  «f  Mareellus.     He  died  in  48o.  ^     ^^j,,  ^f  ^is  «ms  (2  Kings  xxv,  7).     This  month  is 

See  I;  leury,  //w/.  nd  a  448 ;  Herzog,  Reul^£,uyUapad.e,  ^^^    ^   ^^^,^  ^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^  Testament  bv  its  numericid 

IX,  2o ;  Lardner,  II  orka  (we  Index).  i    •       .•  *  u       .  -       u  t  u  t  ,\nm  i 

designation ;  except  once,  when  it  is  called  Bui  (?^a,  1 

Marcellus  I,  l^ie,  son  of  Ben^ict,  a  Roman  Kings  vi, 38;  SepuBadA).    According  to  Kimchi,Hul  is 
priest,  succeeded  Marcellinus  (q.  V. )  as  bishop  of  Kome        ,    _       ,^         i..».    i.  i        L...  .,     •    >»r       k». 

I  J-  *  i>-  •  I  OA  oaJv  i^k  ii*u  *  ,  :»•  a  shortened  form  of  the  Hebrew  5111%*' ram,  from  pS\ 
(according  to  Pagi,  June  30, 308),  but  held  that  position  '  '     . 

onlv  during  eighteen  months.  He  endeavored  to  re-  '^^e  signification  of  rain-montk  is  exactly  suitable  to 
store  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  had  become  much  November  in  tlie  chmate  of  Palestine.  Others  denve 
relaxed  during  the  persecutions.  For  thb  purpose  he  it  from  3?3.  Bcnfey,  availing  himself  of  the  fact  that 
organized  in  Home  twenty  dioceses,  the  incumbents  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  express  the  name  of  the  god 
which  were  to  administer  to  converts  from  heathenism  Baal,  acconling  to  their  dialect^  by  blS  (as  binb^J, 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  penance.  They  were  ,  'AyXi/JoXot),  has  ventured  to  suggest  that,  as  the 
also  bound  to  attend  to  the  bunal  of  the  mart>TS.  By  ;  months  are  often  called  after  the  deities.  Bui  may  have 
command  .>f  Maxentius,  who  had  ordered  him  to  resign  feceive<l  its  name  from  that  form  .»f  Baal  {MonaUnamen, 
his  office  of  bishop  and  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  he  was  im-  j  p^  ^^2),  The  rendering  of  the  .Sept.  might  have  been 
pnscmed,  and  condemned  to  serve  as  a  sUve  in  the  im-  ^pj^ealed  to  as  some  saiicrion  of  this  view.  He  supposes 
perial  stables.  After  nine  months  he  was  freed  by  his  ,  t^^j^  Mareheshvan  is  a  compound  name,  of  which  the 
cler^cy,  and  concealed  in  Uie  house  of  a  Roman  matn^n  ,  syllable  mir  is  taken  from  the  Zend  A  merttdl,  or  iu 
named  Lucinia,  who,  it  is  said,  converted  that  house  af-  |  {^^^  Persian  form  Mordad,  and  that  cheshvan  is  the 
terwanls  into  a  church.  Maxentius  was  so  angry  when  ,  Persian  chezait, »'  autumn,"  both  of  which  are  names  lie- 
he  heanl  of  it  that  he  commanded  the  church  to  be  |  i„„gi„g  lo  the  bame  month  (/.  c.  p.  136  sq.).  ^ce 
turned  into  a  stable,  and  condemned  Marcellus  to  the  i  Uul. 

l.,west  empUiJ-raent  about  the  stables.  MarceUus  is  said  |  Marchettl.  PrancoiB.  an  eminent  French  writer 
to  have  died  a  martyr.     He  is  commemorated  on  the    ^„^j  areh«oiogUt,  was  iK.'m  at  Marseilles  about  the  open- 

r^.?„l:  *"r!!vii;  J'^^'^t M^^  '  '    in«  of  the  17th  century;  was  educated  at  a  college  of 

""*""*  "     "  the  "Fathers  of  the  OratorxV  entered  their  order  in 


UnirerBitl^Ijejcikoti,  x,  855.     (J.  N.  P.) 

MaroelluB  II,  Pope,  succeeded  Julius  HI,  April  9, 
155o,  but  died  twentv-tw^o  davs  afterwards.     He  was  a 


1630,  and  became  one  of  the  ablest  members.     He  died 
at  bis  native  place  in  1688.     Of  his  works  the  follow- 


native  of  the  Papal  States,  and  was  originally  named  ing  are  of  particular  interest  to  us:  Paraphrase  $ur  les 
MarctWt  CervinL  He  was  first  secretary  of  Paid  HI,  I  Kpiire$  de  JSnitU  Pierre  (1639),  and  Traite  tur  la  Mtste 
and  afterwards  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  By  ap|M>int-  j  acec  Cexplication  de  set  ceremonies, 
ment  from  pope  Julius  HI,  he  took  part  in  the  Council  Marchetti.  GHovannl,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  of 
of  Trent  as  cardinal  legate,  and  evinced  in  that  capacity  n^te,  was  bom  at  Empoli,  in  Tiiscanv.  in  1758,  c»f  hum- 
great  talents,  as  well  as  moderation.  His  election  gave  ^,l^  parentage.  After  struggling  for'vears  to  secure,  the 
rise  to  many  hopes,  which  were  speedUy  crushed  by  his  ,  advantages  of  a  thoiough  education,  he  entere<J  ths 
death,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  i^ison.  He  is  also  noted  priesthood  in  1777.  Later  he  to*>k  up  the  pen  in  de- 
for  the  minor  but  curious  circumsUnce  of  his  refusing  ,  f^^^  ^f^^ic  rights  vf  the  R«)man  see.  His  works,  which 
to  comply  with  the  ancient  custom  by  which  the  iK,|)e, ;  ^^^  ,,i^  j^n^wn  as  a  brilliant  writer  and  a  learned  stu- 
on  hU  election,  lays  aside  his  baptismal  name  and  as-  ^^^^  attracted  the  attention  of  poi)e  Pius  VI,  who  ac- 
sumes  a  new  one.  MareeUo  Cervini  retainetl  on  his  ^,^^  j^j^  ^  pension  and  investeti  him  with  different 
elevation  tlie  name  which  he  had  previously  Ix.nie.  I  ^^^^^  j^  ,79^^  ^^^^  Komc  ha<l  Xmn  priK-laimed  a 
See  Herzog,  Heal-Knv,/kiopddte,  ix,  21 ;  Pierer,  L'mper-  '  rppui^jic,  he  was  baiiUhed.     In  1799  he  was  comlucled 

Sfil-I^jcikon^"  "''     "* — ' —  "-   '—      »* —  »'•-'  --^1 

tkeP< 

de  Montor, 


^jriXow,  X.  855 ;  Chambers,  cy/o/>. ;  liowcr, //«/.  0/  ^^  ^hirence,  where  he  en<lurcd  imprisonment  for  one 
opes,\'xxAh9 ,  ]{M\o,Papacy  (see  Index);  ArUux  ^^^jj,  ^)„  ^ia  return  to  Rome  (1800)  he  opened  an 
oiitor,  HisL  des  Souceravis  PofUt/es  Hotnatns,  s.  v.      academv  of  theologv.     When  the  excommunication  of 


Marcellus,  Aaron  A.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Amsterdam.  N.  V.,  May  11, 1799;  was 


theology 

the  emperor  Napoleon  by  Pius  VII  became  known  (1809), 
Marchetti  and  cardinal  Mattei,  accused  of  aiding  the 


prepared  for  college  by  the  Rev.  r>rs.Van  Zamit  and  pope  in  this  violent  i)art,  were  imprisimed  in  the  castle 
Spencer,  of  Br(»oklyn,  X.  Y.;  graduated  at  Union  Col-  of  St.  Angelo.  Some  time  after  Marchetti  obtained  [jer- 
lege,  N.  Y.,  in  1826,  afterwards  followed  teaching,  and  |  mission  to  go  to  his  native  town.  He  returned  to  Rome 
for  some  years  had  cliarge  of  the  Female  Seminary  in  ,  in  1814 ;  in  1822  wa^  appointed  vicar  of  Rimini;  in  1826 
Syracuse,  and  subsequently  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  1  became  secretary  of  the  iVssembly  of  Bishops,  and  died 
removed  to  New  York,  and  was  for  a  short  time  siiperin- 1  Nov.  15,  1829.  Among  his  works,  which  have  been 
tendent  of  the  Ori>han  Asylum;  but,feeling  that  his  duty  1  translated  into  many  languages,  we  find  Satft/io  critic*) 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  minlstr}',  he  entered  the  1  supra  la  Storia  F.cclesiastica  di  Flevry  (Rome,  1780, 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Chureh  I  12m«>)  i—Critica  della  Storia  Kcchsiaslica  e  dt*  discorsi 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  gratUiated  in  1830.  He  ■  di  Fleiirt/  (Bologne,  1782,  2  vols.  12mo)  .—Kscti-Hazumi 
was  licensed  by  the  New  Yt)rk  Classis,  and  in  July,  '  Ciprianirhe  circa  il  hattesimo  det/li  eretici  (Rome,  1787, 
1830,  l)ecame  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (DuU'h)  Chureh    8vo):— />/  concilio  di  Sardica  (Rome,  1785,  8vo) :— // 


at  Lysander,  N.  Y'.;  subsequently  of  the  Chureh  of 
Schaghticoke ;  missionary  near  the  Dr}-  Dock,  New 
York;  principal  of  the  Lancaster  County  Academy,  Pa.; 
pastor  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  in  1839;  of  the  Church  in 


Chriftianesimo  dimonstrabile  sojtra  i  suni  libri  (Rome, 
1795, 8vo)  :—Strat(enimentidi/amif/liasulla  storia  della 
reliffione  con  le  sue  prove  (Rome,  1800,  2  v*)l8.  8vo):— 
La  Procidenza  (Rome,  1797, 12moJ  i—MetamorfoH  vtr* 
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dutt  da  BasiUde  Veremiia  ml  terminare  del  secdo  xriii 
(Florence,  1799,  8vo)  :—Il  ni  ed  il  «<>,  paralleh  delle  dot- 
nine  e  regoU  ecclenastirhe  (Rome,  1801,  8vo): — Ijezioni 
sacre  dolt  ingrfSM  del  popolo  di  Dw  in  Ccmanea  jino 
alia  srhiavidi  di  Jiabiloida  (Rome,  1803-8, 12  vols.  8vo ) : 
— DtUa  Chiesa  quanta  alto  stato  politico  dtlla  citta 
(Rome,  1817-18,  3  vol».  8vo)  :—La  rita  razimale  dtlT 
uomo  (Rome,  1828, 8vo).  He  also  contributed  many  ar- 
tiolca  to  the  (iiorttale  J'Avlesiasiico  (Rome)  from  1788  to 
1798.     Sec  Hoofer,  \ouv,  Butg,  GeneraU^  xxxiii,  491. 

Marcion  (Mapr(u>i/),  founder  of  the  8ect  of  Mar- 
cionitea,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  2d  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Sinope.  Acconling  to  TertuUian, 
he  was  a  pilot.  >Some  critics  have  expressed  their 
doubts  that  so  learned  a  man  should  have  followed  such 
a  trade,  but  nothing  proves  Marcion  having  been  a  very 
learned  man.  He  seems  to  have  at  tirst  connecte<1  him- 
self with  the  Stoics,  and,  although  his  father  was  a 
bishop  (probably  of  Sinope),  he  long  inquired  into  the 
merits  of  Christianity  before  liccoming  a  convert  to  it 
He  either  retained  some  of  his  former  views,  or  else  in- 
dulged in  new  speculative  views  which  caused  him  to 
be  excommunicated  by  his  own  father.  Epiphanius, 
who  states  that  Marcion  was  driven  out  of  the  Church 
for  having  seduced  a  young  girl  (not  credited  any  lon- 
ger by  modem  scholars,  as  Beausobre  and  Neander),  af- 
tirms  that  he  afterwards  endeavorrd  to  regain  admission 
into  it  by  afTecting  to  l>e  deeply  penitent,  but  his  father 
refused  to  admit  him  again.  Marcion  now  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  arrived,  acconling  to  Tillemont,  in  142, 
or,  acconling  to  Lipsius  (^Ztitsehrij)  fur  vnssenschafiL 
Theohf/iey  1H17,  p.  77),  in  143  or  144,  but,  more  probably, 
in  138,  as  St.  Justin  mentions  his  residence  in  Rome  in 
his  Apolufftfy  written  in  139.  According  to  St.  Kpipha- 
nius.  Marcion's  tirst  step  upon  reaching  l{ome  was  to  ask 
ri'sdmission  into  the  ('hurch,  but  he  was  refused.  The 
same  writ«r  further  states  that  Marcion  aime<l  to  succeed 
po|)o  Hyginus,  who  had  just  died,  and  that  his  regret  at 
having  failed  was  the  cause  of  his  accepting  Gnosticism. 
These  Oriental  doctrines  were  then  preaclied  at  Rome 
by  a  Syrian  named  Cerdon.  Marcion  joined  him,  and 
pn>claimed  his  intention  <»f  creating  an  abiding  schism  in 
the  (./hristian  Church.  Quite  different  is  the  statement 
of  Kpiphanius.  Marcion,  says  he,  was  at  first  received 
into  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  pntfessed  at  first  orthodox 
views,  but  l)eing  of  a  si>eculative  turn  of  mind,  his  pr\'- 
ing,  theorising  intellect  constantly  led  him  into  opinions 
and  practices  too  hostile  to  the  opinions  and  practices 
of  the  Church  to  escape  opposition,  and  he  was  there- 
fore constantlv  involved  in  controversies,  in  which  he 
often  espoused  heretical  views.  After  re(>eated  warn- 
ings, he  was  finally  cut  off  from  communion  with  the 
(?]iurch, "  in  peq)etnum  discidium  relegatus."  He  con- 
tinued to  teach,  still  hoping  to  become  reconcile<l  with 
the  Church.  Finallv  he  was  offered  reconciliation  on 
the  condition  of  returning  ynih  all  his  followers,  but 
diec.  vhile  endeavoring  to  do  so.  His  disciples  were 
then  but  few,  and  did  not  hold  all  the  dcK'trines  after- 
wards maintainiHi  by  the  Marcionites,  who  flourished 
as  a  sect,  in  spite  of  untold  persecution,  until  the  6th  cen- 
tury, particularly  in  Egypt.  Palestine,  and  Syria.  The 
most  distinguisliod  among  his  disciples  and  followers 
were  A|)ellcs,  Lucanus,  Rasilus,  Bla«(lus.  and  Potitus. 

The  fundamental  point  of  MarcitMi's  hen'sy  was  a 
8U[>posed  irreconciliable  op]K»sition  iK'tween  the  Creator 
and  the  God  of  the  Christians,  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
tween the  two  ri'ligious  systems,  the  l^w  and  the  Gos- 
pel. His  theol(»gical  system  is  but  imperfectly  kn<»wn. 
St,  Epiphanius  accuses  him  of  recognising  three  first 
principles,  one  supreme,  ineffable,  and  invisible,  whom 
he  calls  goo<l;  secondly,  the  Creator,  thinlly, the  devil, 
or  p<>rha[>H  matter,  source  of  evil.  According  to  The- 
iKloret,  he  admitted  three,  the  good  (iod,  the  Creator, 
matter,  and  evil  which  governs  matter,  i.  e.  the  devil. 
It  is  proved  that  Marcion  believed  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,  but  it  is  uiuM>rtain  whether  he  considered  the 
Creator  as  a  first  principle,  or  as,  in  some  degree,  an  ema- 


nation of  the  good  God.  At  any  rate,  be  considered  them 
as  essentially  antagonistic.  This  conclusion  he  arrived 
at  because  he  couhl  not  find  in  the  O.  T.  the  love  and 
charity  manifested  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He  there- 
fore made  the  Creator,  the  Goil  of  the  O.  T.,  the  author 
of  evil,  **  malorum  factorem,"  by  wiiich  he  meant  suffer- 
ing, not  moral  eviL  The  old  dispentuitioD  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  views,  the  reign  of  the  Creator,  who  chose  the 
Jews  for  his  own  special  people,  and  promised  them  a 
Messiah.  Christ  is  not  this  Messiah,  liut  is  the  Son  of 
the  invisible,  good  (i<k1,  and  appeared  upon  earth  in  hu- 
man form  (being,  perhaps,  but  a  phantom),  to  free  the 
soul  and  overthrow  the  dominion  of  the  Creator.  Mar- 
cion also  8uppose<l  that  when  Christ  descended  into  hell, 
he  did  not  deliver  those  who  in  the  ().  T.  are  design 
nated  as  saints,  such  as  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  David,  etc.,  but  rather  those  who  had  disi>beyed 
and  rejected  the  Creator,  like  Cain,  Esau,  K(»rah,  Da- 
than,  and  Abiram.  The  other  doctrines  of  Marcion  were 
the  natural  consequences  of  these  principles.  He  disap- 
pn)ved  of  marriage,  and  did  not  admit  marrie<I  penions 
to  baptism,  considering  it  wrong  to  propagate  a  race 
subject  to  the  cruel  dominion  of  the  Creator,  llis  dis- 
ciples, convinced  that  this  world  is  a  prey  to  evil,  hailed 
death,  even  a  martyr's,  as  freeing  them  from  it.  They 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  bo<1y,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing Epiphanius's  assertion,  it  appears  doubtful  whether 
they  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  the  souL  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  being  baptize<l  several  times,  as 
if  the  sins  of  ever>'  day  diminbhed  the  effect  of  tliat 
sacrament;  but  this  custom,  which  is  not  mentioned 
by  TertuUian,  was  probably  introduced  after  the  death 
of  l^Iarcion.  Women  were  allowed  to  baptize  persons 
of  their  sex,  and  the  new  converts  were  admitted  to 
witness  the  mysteries.  To  make  the  Scripture  agree 
with  his  views,  Marcion  rejected  a  large  portion  of  the 
N.  T.  He  looked  upon  the  O.  T.  as  a  revelation  of  the 
Creator  to  the  Jews,  his  chosen  people,  which  not  onl^' 
differed  from,  but  was  entirely  opposed  to  Cliristianit"^' 
I  He  admitteil  but  one  Gospel,  and  that  a  truncated  ve*^ 
I  sion  of  Luke's,  the  first  four  chapters  of  which  lie 
jected,  making  it  to  commence  by  the  words :  In  the 
teenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ca»ar,  (lod  came?- 
Capemaum,  a  town  in  Galilee,  and  spoke  on  the  S 
bath.  He  carefully  omitted  all  the  passages  in  wti 
Christ  acknowledged  the  Creator  as  his  Father.  Ai 
the  EpiKtlcs,  he  admitted  those  to  the  Romans,  1st  ^ 

2d  to  the  Corinthians, (lalatians,  Ephesians,  Iliilippi        ^ 
C4>lossians,  1st  and  2d  to  the  Thessalonians,  1*hUei — ^mia 
and  some  part  of  a  supposed  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  tii»      th 
Laodiceans;  but  all  these  Epistles  were  expu^^te<K.     tnd 
inteqiolated  to  suit  his  views.     Marcion  alM)  comf  ^»<-^^ 
a  work  entitled  A  ntiikftit ;  it  is  a  collection  f»f  (ktsK-fids^^ 
from  the  O.  and  the  N.T.  which  he  looked  upon  as^    <rno, 
tradictor}'.     In  reality,  the  system  of  Marcion  b4.»/v  ^ 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  Mani  (q.  v.) ;  it  was  an  Mt- 
t«mpt  to  explain  the  origin  of  ^s\L    Marcion,  as  a/^er. 
wards  Mani,  thought  to  solve  the  problem  by  supfiuMHj^ 
two  first  princi[>les ;  but  there  is  this  essential  differn)(« 
between  them,  that  while  Marcion  based  his  s>'»U:iii  on 
the  Scrii)tures,  interpreted  with  daring  subtility.  Madi 
<lerived  his  from  Parseeism,  without  direct  refervmt  to 
Christian  dogmas  or  traditions.     See  Tertulliao,  (W* 
iru  Marcionnn^Whn  v;  I)t  Prtetcriptiaiu  Jltnrti(i>ru* : 
Justin.  AptiltMfia ;  Ireiuetis,  A  drtrsus  Harts, ;  OevoXfAfd 
Alexandria,  Stromata^  iii,  3 ;  St.  Epiphanius.  /'iiwnra ; 
Ittigius,  IM  HofrtgiarchiSf  sect,  ii,  e.  7;  Cave,  lli^^ 
Litlt-raiia^  i,  54 ;  Tillemont,  Mimoires  Kcrin,  ii.  2W: 
lieausobre,  lliit.  du  Manichiiame,  lib.  iv,  c.  v,  viii ;  Ur^  i 

ner,  lliit.  of  Iferetic$t  voL  ii,  c.  x;  Eaiiig,  DarMtM^* 
marcionitischen  Sjfttemtj  from  the  Armenian  by  N^' 
mann,  in  the  Zeitschriftfur  hitt,  tkeid,  1834:  Habo,*^"- 
tithesis  Marcitmit  (1823) :  id.  De  cantme  J/rtrrirWi  <»• 
tinomi  (1824);  IJecker.  Kratnen  critiqme  de  Thatig^^ 
Afarciim  (1837) :  Ritschl,  I)a$  KrangeUum  Afanv***' 
d,  J-JranffeL  des  Luhu  (1846);  HUgwifeld,  A'nV.Tirf^ 
suchungen  H,  d,  EeangeU  Justin's  d,  clemaUjiom,  v.M^' 
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dorCi  (I8fi2) ;  Heim,  3farcioHj  »a  dnctrme  ei  ton  ivcmgik  into  dangerous  proximity  to  the  Marcomanni,  and  in- 

(1862) ;  Scbaff,  Ch,  Hirt,  i,  245 ;  Milman,  Hui,  of  iMtui  duced  the  latter  to  seek  a  new  home  in  modern  Bohemia. 

Ckristianitg ;  Donaldson,  Literature ;  Werner,  Gesch,  <L  They  were  led  by  Marobodhus,  a  man  of  noble  rank  among 

apologft.  u.  poienu  Literatur ;  llagenbach,  Hiat,  of  Doc-  them,  trained  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  he  became,  their 

trmeSf  i,  58  sq.,  85, 190, 198 ;  Zsittchr/./.  Wiuetuch,  theoL  king  after  the  conquest  of  Bohemia.     The  Marcomanni 

1860,  ii,  285;  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1855,  ii,  296;  A  m,  Presb,  Rev,  (quickly  acquired  influence,  and  were  greatly  strength- 

1860  (May),  p.  360;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  458  sq.;  id.  ened  by  alliances  with  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  so 

ChrittioH  Dognuu  (see  Index) ;  Baor,  Dogmatgeach,  voL  that  their  power  became  threatening  to  the  empire, 

ii  (see  Index) ;  Bayle,  IHcL  Hist,  and  CriL ;  Diet,  des  Tiberius  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  which 

Sciences  pkiiosopkiquet ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GiniraU^  secured  the  empire  against  an  attack,  but  turned  against 

xxxiii,  505;  ^ndlhyJJict.Gr.and  Iiom.Biog.a,y.     See  them  the  hatred  of  the  remaining  Germanic  tribes. 

Trinity.  Led  by  Armiuius,  these  enemies  defeated  the  Marco- 

MarcionlteB.    See  Marcion.  ">*"'"  '^^  ^^-  ^"'  *^'  "^^^^^  *^^«  ^^^^^  ^^^^^O^  P^®" 

m^       -                      ri-       •     •      1.  seuts  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  conflicts. 

Marcites  or  Marcitw,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  ^j^       defeated  the  emperor  Domitian  (Dio  Cassius, 

2d  century,  who  aim  called  themselves  the  Per/edi,  and  j^^^j^  7)^  ^^  i„  ^.D.  164  advanced  to  Aquileia,  in  Italy, 

made  profession  of  doing  everything  with  a  great  deal  y^e  fruits  of  a  decisive  victory  over  them,  won  by  the 

of  liberty,  and  without  fear.     This  doctrine  they  bor-  general  of  M.  Aureliua,  were  lost  bv  a  treaty  which  the 

rowed  from  Simon  Magiis,  who,  however,  was  not  their  emperor  Commodus  concluded  wiih  them  (A.D.  180), 

chief;  for  they  were  caUed  Marcites,  from  «me  Marcus,  ^^^  ^^ey  continued  to  make  frequent  irruptions  into  the 

who  conferred  the  priesthood  and  the  admimstration  of  neighboring  provinces  of  the  empire,  penetrating  in 

the  sacramenU  on  women.  ^j^  270  even  to  Mihin,  besieging  Aiicona,  and  threat- 

Marck,  Johank  van,  a  distinguished  Dutch  theo-  ening  Rome  itself.     Their  name  gradually  disappears 

logian.  was  bom  Dec.  31,  1655,  at  Sneek,  in  Friesland,  from  history  during  the  5th  century,  when  the  migra- 

and  educated  at  the  University  of  Leyden.     His  early  tion  of  more  distant  barbarians  brought  a  succ^sion  of 

reputation  was  such  that  before  the  completion  of  his  new  peoples  into  their  land. 

twenty-first  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  It  is  not  definitely  known  how  or  when  they  became 
of  theology  at  Franeker.  In  1682  he  removed  to  Gron-  actiuainted  with  Christianity.  Their  frequent  incur- 
ingen  as  professor  primarius  of  theology  and  university  sions  into  the  empire  doubtltts  brought  them  into  con- 
preacher.  In  1690  he  accepted  a  theological  chair  at  tact  Mritli  its  dit«ciplo8,  some  of  whom  must  have  been 
I^yden,  and  in  1720  succeeded  the  younger  Spanheim  among  their  prisoners  of  war.  A  statement  in  the  life 
as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  died  Jan.  30,  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  Paulinus — which,  however,  is  not  con- 
1731.  He  wrote  several  works  on  dogmatic  theol<»gy,  firmed  by  any  contemporaneous  author — relates  that  in 
which  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  Reformed  Church,  the  time  of  that  bishop  an  Italian  Christian  had  visited 
and  made  various  valuable  contributions  to  the  inter-  the  Marcomanni,  and  had  awakened  the  interest  of  their 
pretati<m  of  the  Scriptures.  His  principal  works  are,  queen  in  Christianity  to  an  extent  that  led  her  to  ap- 
Oe  S^byUifiis  carmiuiinu  (Frankf.  1682, 8vo) : — In  Apoc-  ply  to  Ambrose  for  instruction.  He  sent,  in  compli- 
alypsin  Coinme.ntaria  aeu  analysis  exegetica  (Lugd.  Bat.  ance  with  her  request,  a  work  in  the  form  of  a  cate- 
1689,  ed.  auct.  1699, 4to) : — In  Caniicum  Sulomonis  Cotn-  chism,  by  which  both  she  and  the  king  were  led  to  em- 
nwHtoj-itis  seu  analysis  exegetica  cum  analysi  Psa.  xlv  brace  Christianity  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 
(Lugd.  1703,  4to) : — In  proBcipuas  quasdam  partes  Pert'  See  Schrockh,  Kirchengesrh.  vii,  347;  Hefele,  Gesck,  d. 
tateuchi  Commentarius,  seu  uUimorum  JacoU,  reliquo-  EinfUhrung  des  Chrislentkums  im  sud-westL  Deutsckland^ 
rum  Bilkami  et  novissimorum  Mosis  analysis  exegetica  voL  vii ;  Tacitus,  Annals;  Dio  C^amius,  Hist,  Bom,  1, 54, 
(Lugd.  1713,  4to) : — Commentarii  seu  analysis  exegetica  and  Greek  and  Roman  historians  of  this  period.  See 
m  Prophetas  minores  (Amsterd.  1696-1701,  5  vols.  4to).  also  llerzogj Real- Ency klopddie jix,  112;  Wetzer u.  Wclte, 
This  is  a  very  complete  and  carefully-executed  work.  Kirchen-I^ex,  s.  v.     (G.  M.) 

Walch  characterizes  it  as  one  of  the'test  of  the  com-  Marcoftiana  or  ColobarBians,  an  ancient  sect 

mentanes  on  the  minor  propheU:-^^^^  in  the  Church,  making  a  branch  of  the  Valentinians. 

Mar- 
The 

great  number  of  apocryphal  books, 

cuius  dtssertatwnum  phiiologtco-exegettcamm  ad  seUctos  ^y^^^y^  ^^^y  ^^.i^  „  canonical,  and  of  the  same  author- 

textus  V.  et  A'.  Testaiu^nti  (Lugd.  1724-27,  2  vols.),  etc  i^y  ^j^h  ^^^    o^^  of  these  thev  pickc«l  several  idle  fa- 

A  selection  from  his  works  was  puWwhed  at  (ironingen  y^Xe»  touching  the  infancy  of  J^us  Christ,  which  they 

in  1748,  in  2  vols.  4to.     See  Kitto,  Cydop,  of  BibL  Lit.  circuUted  as  authentic  histories.     Many  of  these  fables 

voL  Ui,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog,  voL  ii,  s.  v.  ^  ^.tjn  i„  „^  ^^d  credit  among  the  Greek  monks. 

MarckiuB.     See  Marck.  See  VALKNTiNiANa. 

Marconville    or   Marcouville.  Jeatc   db,  a  Mar'cus(CoLiv,10;  Philem.24;  1  Pet.v,13).    See 

French  writer  of  note,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  Mark. 

of  the  16th  century  at  Paris,  is  the  author  of  several  Marcus,  Pope,  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome, 
works  of  interest  to  the  theological  student  Among  guccewled  Svlvester  Jan.  18,  SJUJ;  but  litUe  is  known 
them  the  foUowmg  deserve  special  mention:  Vorigine  ^j^^er  of  his  life  or  adrainirttration.  Anastasius  states 
des  temples  des  Juifs,  Chretiejis,  et  Gentiles  (Paris.  1563,  ^^at  bv  him  the  bishop  of  Ostia  was  first  appointe<i  to 
8vo):— Att  diversifes  des  ojnnions  de  Vhomme.  (1563, 8vo) :  Q^^i^  ^^e  bishop  of  R4)me.  He  died  ()cti>ber  7  of  the 
—Chretien  arertissem^  aux  refroidis  et  ecartes  de  la  ^^^^  y^^  jn  ^hj^.^  he  had  been  chosen,  and  was  buried 
craie  et  ancienne  Eglise  Catholique  (1571,  8vo),  a  work  -^  ^he  cemeter>'  of  Balbina,  which  was  thenceforth  call- 
in  which  Marconville,  though  disphiying  great  attach-  ^^i  ^^er  his  name.  "  His  bodv,"  sava  Bower,  "  has  since 
ment  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  condemns  her  con-  j^^  worshipped  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Flor- 
duct  towards  the  Protestants.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  ^^^^  though  no  mention  has  been  made  by  any  writer 
Ginerale,  xxxii,  509.  ^f  j^^  having  been  translated  thither."     Nt»vacs  reUtes 

Marcomanni,  a  Germanic  trilje  of  the  Suevic  that  Marcus  l>ore  the  title  of  cardinal  Iwpfore  his  elec- 

branch,  dwelt  from  the  Helvetian  Utrder  to  the  Main,  tion,  and  that  with  him  origiiiateii  this  dignitary  of  the 

and  from  the  Rhine  U>  the  Danube.     They  are  first  Church  of  Rome.     He  is  also  by  some  writers  believed 

mentioned  by  Julius  (Jaesar  in  his  (rallic  wars  (i,  51),  who  to  have  U'en  the  first  pontiff  to  order  the  reading  of  the 

reckons  them  among  the  forces  of  Ariovistus,  king  of  Nicene  confession  of  faith,  after  the  Gospels,  in  the  ccle- 

the  SuevL    The  conquesu  of  the  Romans  brought  them  bration  of  mass.    See  Bower.  History  qfthe  Popes,  i,  1 14 ; 

v.— A  A  A 
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Shepherd,  Eitt,  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  Damanu  (AJ). 
884),  p.  77. 

Marcus  of  Alexandria,  a  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, flourished  early  m  the  13th  century,  and  was  par- 
ticularly well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  law.  He  proposed 
certain  (juestions  fur  solution  on  various  points  of  eccle- 
sisstical  law  or  practice.  Sixty-four  of  these  questions, 
with  the  answers  of  Theodorus  Ualsamon,  are  given  in 
the  Jut  OrienfcUe  of  Bonefidius,  ().  237,  etc  (raris,  1573, 
8vo),  and  in  the  Jut  Graco-Rvnumum  of  Lvunclavius,  i, 
362-394  (Frankfort,  1696,  fol.).  Some  MSS.  contain  two 
questions  and  solutions  more  than  the  printed  copies. 
Fabricius  suggests  that  Mark  of  Alexandria  is  the  Mar- 
cus cited  in  a  MS.,  Catetui  in  Matthai  ErangfHumy  of 
Macarius  Chrj'socephalus,  extant  in  the  li(Klleian  Libra- 
ry at  Oxford Cave,  //iW.  Litt.  ad  ann.  1203,  ii,  279  (ed. 

Oxford,  1740-42) ;  Smith,  Did,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Bioy. 
and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Marcus  ok  Aretiiusa,  a  bishop  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  was  one  of  three  prelates  sent  to  Rome,  A.D. 
342,  by  the  emperor  Constantius  II,  to  satisfy  the  West- 
em  emperor  Constans  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the 
deposition  of  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  and  Paulus  of 
Constantinople.  Marcus  and  his  fellow -prelates  are 
charged  with  having  deceived  Constans  by  presenting 
to  him  as  their  confession  of  faith,  not  the  Arian  or  Eu- 
sebian  confession,  lately  agreed  on  at  the  Synod  of  An- 
tioch,  but  another  confession  of  orthodox  complexion, 
yet  not  fully  orthodox,  which  is  given  by  Socrates. 
Marcus  appears  to  have  acted  with  the  Eusehian  or  Semi- 
Arian  party,  and  took  part  on  their  side,  [trobably  in  the  | 
ComicU  of  Philippopolis,  held  by  the  prelates  of  the  ! 
East  after  their  secession  from  Sardica  (A.I).  347),  and 
certainly  in  that  of  Sirmium  (A.D.  359),  where  a  heter- 
odox confe(»ion  of  faith  was  drawn  up  by  him.  The 
confession  which  is  given  as  Marcus's  by  Socrates  is  be- 
lieved by  mmlem  critics  not  to  be  his.  They  ascribe  to 
him  the  confession  agreed  upon  by  the  Council  of  Arimi- 
num,  A.I).  359,  and  also  given  by  Socrates.  During  the 
short  reign  of  Julian,  Marcus,  then  on  old  roan,  was 
cruelly  tortured  in  various  ways  by  the  heathen  popu- 
lace of  Arethusa,  who  were  irritated  by  the  success  of 
his  efforts  to  convert  their  fellow-townsmen  to  Christi- 
anity. He  appears  to  have  barely  survived  their  cru- 
elty. His  sufferings  for  the  (.-hristian  religion  seem  to 
have  obliterated  the  discredit  of  his  Arianism,  for  (ireg- 
ory  Nazianzen  has  eulogized  him  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  the  Greek  Church  honors  him  as  a  martvr.  See 
Athanasius,  I)e  Synodis^  c.  24,  s.  v. ;  Socrates,  Hitt.  Ec- 
(iet.  ii,  18, 5J0,  37,  with  the  notes  of  Valesius;  Sozomen, 
Hitt.  Kcclet,  iii,  10:  iv,  17;  v.  10;  Thoodoret,  Hist.  Kc- 
cUt,  iii,  7;  Clregorius  Naz,  Oratio  ir;  Rolland,  Acta 
tSanctor.  Mart,  iii,  774,  etc  ;  Tillemont,  Memoiret^  vol. 
vi  and  vii ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Hiog.  and  My- 
ihol,  8.  v.;  Neauder,  Hitt.  ofChr.  Ch.  ii,  51,  61. 

Marcus  Aurelius.    See  Aureulb. 

Marcus  DiAnociirs,  who  flourished  probably  in 
the  4th  centur}',  was  the  author  of  a  short  treatise  enti- 
tled Tov  ^aicapiov  yidftKov  rov  ^tavoxov  Kara  'Apu- 
avuiv  Xoyoc,  Deati  Marci  Diadm^hi  Strmo  contra  A  ri- 
anot^  published  with  a  Latin  version  by  Jos.  Rudolph. 
Wetstenius,  subjoined  to  his  editit>n  of  Origcn,  /Je  Ura- 
timie  (Hasle,  1094, 4to;  reprinted  with  a  new  I^tin  ver- 
sion in  tlie  HiUiotheca  /*a/n/m  of  (talland,  v,  242).  See 
Fabricius,  HihL  Grara,  ix,  266  sq. ;  Cave,  Hitt.  Liit,  ad 
ann.  356,  i,  217  ;  (ialland,  DiUiofh,  Patrum^  Pn»leg.  ad 
vol.  V,  c.  14 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gretk  and  Rom.  Bu/y.  and 
MythoL  s.  V. 

Marcus  E  remit  a  (o 'Epfy^iinyCt  the  Atcetic^  called 
also  Morayoc.  'A/3/^ar,  and  'AffKfjriiQ  or  Excercitator\ 
a  disciple  of  Chrj'sosU^m,  and  contemfK>rar}*  of  Nilus  and 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  was  a  celebrated  Eg^-ptian  hermit  of 
the  Scy  tliian  deserts,  who  lived  at  the  v\o»e  of  the  4th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  centur\'.  From  early  manhood 
he  was  noted  for  his  piety,  meekness,  and  ascetic  vir- 


tues, and  for  his  exact  acquaintance  with  the  hxAy  Scrip- 
tures, the  whole  of  which  he  had  committed  to  memory; 
and  in  his  old  age  he  enjoyed  the  repute  of  an  especial 
sanctity  and  wonder-working  power.     Palladius,  who 
visited  him  in  person  about  A.D.  395,  Sozomen,  axtd  the 
Greek  menologies  relate  many  of  his  miracles;  but  some 
of  t  hem  are  elsewhere  attributed  to  Macarius  (q.  v.).  In- 
deed, the  writings  of  Palladius  and  the  monkish  tradi- 
tions seem  frequently  to  confound  the  names  of  Marcus 
and  Macarius ;  and,  as  both  names  were  common  among 
monks,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  scattered  no- 
tices of  a  prominent  saint  of  this  name  that  have  reach- 
ed us  refer  to  one  person  or  to  several.    There  are  traces 
of  a  younger  Marcus,  living  early  in  the  5th  century, 
and  of  others  living  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.    Ik>l- 
larmine  attributes  the  nine  or  ten  tracts  of  Marcus  Ere- 
mita  which  still  exist,  and  are  classed  among  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  the  mystico-ascetic  literature  of  the 
Greek  Church,  to  a  monk  of  the  9th  century  ;  but  tnu4- 
worthy  authorities  assign  to  them  a  much  earlier  date. 
Photius  (t  891)  mentions  nine  tracts  of  Marcus  (RiU, 
cod.  200,  p.  519,  eilit.  Bekker),  which  are  identical  with 
ours.    Maximus  Confessor,  in  the  7th  centmr,  furnishes 
a  work  by  Marcus  (ed.  of  Combetis,  i,  702  sq.) ;  and  Do- 
rot  heus  ntes  expressions  from  him  in  the  6th  century 
(comp.  Tillemont,  x,  801 ;  Oillier,  xvii,  504).     Besides, 
the  contents  of  these  tracts  are  so  related  to  what  i^ 
found  in  Chrysost(»m,  Maciirius,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Jovinian  (comp.  Neander,  Ch.  Hitt.  ii,  390),  that  we  are 
comfielled  to  recognise  in  their  author  a  runtemfMirary 
of  (Mirysostom.    The  only  remaining  ({ue^iion  is,  wheth- 
er the  author  of  the  tracts  be  identical  with  the  Marcus 
of  Palladius  and  ISozomen,  or  a  younger  contemporary. 
The  pn>ponderance  of  authority  points  decidedly  to  the 
former  (see  Prolfyomena  in  Galland*s  BibL  Pair.  xWv, 
3  sq. ;  and  works  on  Church  history  and  history  of  lit — 
erature,  especially  Du  Pin,  Nouv.  BiU.  iii,  8. 2  sq.;  On — 
din,  Comm.  de  tcr.  ecd.  i,  902  sq. ;  Ceillier,  A  ut^urt  KccJL^ 
xvii,  300  sq. ;  Cave,  Script,  ecd,  hitt,  bibl.  i,  372  sq. ;  Till^r- 
mont,  Memoiretf  vols,  viii  and  x).     The  Koman  Cat)^ 
olic  Church  historians  generally  ignore  him.     MaR-u^ 
Eremita  is  said  to  have  died  about  A.D.  410,  aged  moi 
than  a  hundred  years.     The  Greek  Church  sumam 
him  the  wonder-worker,  and  commemorated  him  on  t 
25th  of  March ;  a  day  in  October  was  formerly  obser^'i^ 
in  his  honor  by  a  portion  of  the  I^tin  Church. 

The  nine  tracts  of  Marcus  are,  in  brief,  as  foUows : 
Il^pi  I'ofiov  irvtvfiariKOVfDeleyetpirittiaHt,deptirtii 
"  Profitable  for  those  who  have  chosen  an  ascetic  hi 
It  comprises  an  introduction,  which  is  foll4»wed  by  t  . 
hundred  separate  propositions  designed  to  comment 
the  scriptural  expression  vo/ioc  TViVfiariKoC'   The  le_ 
ing  thoughts  are :  All  good  centres  in  God ;  without 
aid  men  can  neither  believe  nor  do  goocL     Hence 
mility  is  necessary  to  obedience,  and  its  expression  i^ 
be  found  in  restraining  our  passions  rather  than  in 
ascetic  hatred  of  God*s  creatures.  2.  JJipi  tHjv  oiofii 
i^  ipytov  CiKoiovo^ai^  De  hit  qui  pvtoHt  te  ex  ope 
jutfifcariy  seems  originally  to  have  formed  part  of 
first,  and  comprises  two  hundred  and  eleven  capita 
propositions,  treating  mainly  of  justification  by  f^  if  A. 
Saving  faith  must  be  accompanied  by  w«irks  of  rifzht- 
eousness,  but  heaven  cannot  be  earned.     The  kiiif7<^oai 
of  Goii  Ls  of  grace,  which  God  has  provided  A»r  his  fai'i^ 
ful  servants.     Such  as  do  good  for  a  reward,  »T\e  mt 
God,  but  their  own  will.     8.  Ilfpi  furavoia^  rqc  *'^'^ 
roTi  tram  irpotTfjKovmiQ^  De  pitniieniia  nmctit  »fee»h 
ria.    Repentance  consists  of  three  parts :  puriticatioo  ^^f 
our  thoughts,  persistent  prayer,  and  patient  endurtnce 
of  tribulation.    None  can  be  saved  except  they  cootjn- 
ually  repent,  and  none  are  damned  except  they  deRpi» 
re|)entance.     4.  Of  baptitm ;  a  series  of  questioM  iihI 
answers  relating  to  the  worth  and  effects  of  hapti^iB. 
It  is  rc>presented  as  the  channel  through  which  CbriA 
imparts  gracious  aid,  rather  than  as  an  agenrrtbit 
works  perfection  in  its  subject.     6.  Jffalutary  preffff 
addretted  to  the  monk  yidiclat,  and  thoKVHf  hint  loif^ 
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a  Christian  life^  and  especially  how  to  restrain  anger  and  viz.  Utpi  vofwv  xyff/uinicov,  De  Jjegt  Spiritually  and 

fitshly  lusts.    Acetic  exercbieH  are  rejected  as  a  means,  Hepi  twv  oiofikviitv  iK  tpytav  ciKaiov&daif  iJejus  quipu- 

and  ktokiii^  to  Jeeiu  is  recommended  as  pre-eminently  tiuU  se  Opertbus  justifieari,  were  published  toother  bj 

the  way  to  virtue  and  true  ChriHtianity.     Annexed  Vinoentius  Opsoijoeus,  with  a  Latin  version  (Haf^enau, 

is  a  reply  from  Nicholas,  returning  thanks  for  this  coun-  1531,  8vo).     I'he  first  was  rej)rint«d  in  the  MicrvpreS" 

scL    6.  Brief  rejiedums  of  a  pious  and  mystical  charaC'  byticon  (Hasle,  1 550),  and  in  the  Orihodoxographa  (Basle, 

/er,  generally  bearing  on  some  passage  or  expression  of  1555).     The  tract  De  Jejurdo,  and  another,  De  Melchi" 

the  Scriptures,  treated  in  the  freest  style  of  allegorical  zedeib,  were  first  published  by  B.  M.  Uemondiuus  (Kome, 

nitcrpretation.     A  state  of  mystical  ecstasy,  in  which  1748).     See  Fabricius,  Biblioth,  Grceca^  ix,  267 ;  Cave, 

the  soul  is  lost  to  all  created  things,  and  in  an  ecstasy  Uistor,  Lift,  ad  ann.  401,  i,  87*2;  Oudin,  De  Scriptor.  Ec- 

of  love  is  wholly  absorbed  in  God,  is  characterized  as  cles,  i,  coL  90*2  9i\. ;  Tillcmont,  Meinoires^  x,  801 ;  Gal- 

the  most  exalted  spiritual  condition,  and  ascetic  duties  land,  Biblioth,  Patrum,  I'roleg.  ad  vUi,  c  1 ;  Smith,  />tc/. 

are  accordeii  only  a  secondary'  value.     Another  tract.,  ofGr,  and  RonuBUtg.  and  J^ythoL  s.  v.;  and  especially 

upon  the  subject  of  fasting,  is  wanting  in  the  older  edi-  Wagenmann,  in  Herzog,  Rtal-Encyk,  xx,  85-91.    (G.M.) 

tions,  and  was  firat  published  in  1748  by  Remondini.       Marcus  Eugesicus.     See  Euoenici'S. 
It  p(iSj»ibIy  formed  a  part  of  6,  which  closes  abruptly. 

7.  (ienera'l  questions  of  Christian  morality;  a  di»»puUtion  Marcus  of  G.usa,  the  bi<»grapher  of  St,  Porphyry 
with  a  jurist  as  to  tlie  possibilitv  of  reconciling  capital  ^^  <^'*«^»  1>^'«*1  "»  ^^»«  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^  centunes ;  was  prob- 
punishraent  with  Christian  principles,  and  a  discussion  »^'y  »  ""^ive  of  lYoconsular  Asia,  whence  he  travelled 
of  the  nature  and  use  of  praver,  of  the  various  wavs  to  ^  Palestine,  there  became  acquainted  with  Porphyry, 
h<mor  (iod,  of  the  desire  to  please  men,  etc.  8.  A  'mys-  ^^  «!»«"  »^'^  "^  Jerusalem  some  time  before  A.D.  898. 
tical  dialogue  between  the  soul  and  spirit  c^yncerning  sin  Porphyr>'  sent  him  to  Thessalonica  Ui  dispose  of  his 
ami  grace,  rhietlv  remarkable  because  of  its  decide<l  re-  property  in  those  parts,  and  after  his  return  Marcus  ap- 
jection  of  the  dwtrine  of  original  sin,  and  of  its  clear  F^*"  ^  *>»^'<^  *><*"  ^*>«  ^^"^^  inse^mrable  companion  of 
and  pointed  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  (ireek  fa-  ^'orphyry,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  sent 
thers  respecting  sin  and  human  fn«dom.  We  are  to  (^•^*  ^^)  ^  (V>nstantinoplc  to  obtam  of  the  emperor 
seek  the  source  of  our  sinfulness  neither  in  Satan,  Adam,  Arcadius  an  edict  for  destniymg  the  heathen  temples  at 
nor  other  men.  No  power  can  com|>ol  us  to  good  or  ^'*^  "«  obtained  an  edict  to  close,  but  not  to  deitroy 
evil,  but  rather  the  condition  of  everv  person  is  that  ^^^^'  T^"*  however,  was  not  effectual  for  putting 
which  he  has  chosen  from  the  rime  of  his  baptism.  The  *^«^'n  heathenism ;  and  l'on)hyry  went  m  person  to  Con- 
same  passions  which  seduced  Adam  and  Eve  stiU  exist  8t»"tii»ople,  taking  Marcus  with  him,  and  they  obuined 
in  human  nature,  and  pro«luce  a  like  result  in  every  «»  imperial  edict  for  the  destruction  bc»th  of  the  idols 
soul  that,  in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom,  submito  to  their  ""^  '*»e  temples  of  the  heathen.  Marcus  afterwards  re- 
controL  The  confiic^t  with  sin  is  therefore  a  struggle  ^"™«*1  ^^'^  Porph>'ry  to  Gaza,  where  he  probably  re- 
against  our  own  will,  in  which  Christ  aids  us  when  wc  "«""«<*  ^^^^  ^is  death,  of  winch  we  have  no  account. 
ke«*p  his  commandments  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  "e  wn)te  the  life  of  Porphyry,  the  original  Greek  text 
9.  Christ's  relation  to  Mdchisedek,  This  tract  is  direct^  ^^  ^*^^c*i  »•*  »«*!  ^"  ^  extant  in  MS.  at  Vienna ;  it  has 
eil  against  a  class  who  regardcnl  Melchisedck  as  a  divine  "«^'er  been  published.  A  Utiii  version.  Vita  St,  For- 
being:  probablv  the  Origenistic  s<'Ct  founds!  in  Egypt  P^H^  Episcojn  GazensU,  was  published  by  Upt.manus 
by  Hieracas,  who  were  said  to  regard  Melchisedek  as  »"  *»"  ^'^*^  Sanctorum :  by  Surius,  in  his  De  ProbaHs 
the  holv  Spirit  or  an  incarnation  of  the  Spirit.  While  Sanctorum  Vitis;  and  by  the  BoUandists,  in  the  Acta 
cjiralmting  such  views,  the  tract  reveals  a  tendency  to  '"^^^^orum  Februar,  in,  643  sq.,  with  a  Commentanus 
M«.nophy«iti.Hm,  in  ascribing  to  the  human  nature  of  Je-  ^'rtrTius  and  notes  by  Henscheniiis.  It  is  given  also  in 
sus  all  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead.  These  tracts  of  ^*»«  BiUiotheca  Patrum  of  Gallaml,  ix,  259  sq.  See  Fa- 
Marcus  Ercmita  reveal  to  us  the  memorials  of  a  partly  *>"<^w«»  Biblvtth,  Graca,  x,  316 ;  Cave,  Bist,  Lift,  ad  ann. 
asceuc,  partly  ecsUtic  mysticism,  which  was  esiKJciallv  "^'^^  ^  ^^ »  ^"<*»n»  ^^<'  Scriptor,  Ecdes.  u  col.  909;  Gal- 
cultivatetl  among  the  Egyptian  monks,  and  which  aim-  **"^  ^^'  P^rum,  Proleg.  ad  ix,  c.  7 ;  Smith,  r}ict,  of 
wl  to  spiritualize  the  practices  of  Mjniachism.  In  its  ^^^'  «**'  ^^^^  ^*^'  ^^  Afythol,  s.  v. 
excess  of  pious  feeling  over  dogmatic  conceptions,  it  Marcus  tub  HKKFitiAm^H,  sometimes  called  the 
cttntained  the  seeds  of  many  diverse  systems  of  dogmat-  Gnostic,  a  teacher  of  (jiiosticisra  in  the  2d  century, 
ics  and  ethics.  Monophysit ism  had  essentially  its  root  thought  by  Jen»me  to  be  a  native  of  Eg>'pt ;  by  Ijard- 
in  the  mysticism  of  the  Egyptian  monks;  and  in  these  ner,  of  Proconsular  Asia ;  and  by  Neander,  of  Palestine, 
writhigs  are  found,  in  curious  juxtaposition,  Pelagian-  That  Jerome's  conjecture  is  correct,  seems  proliable  from 
ism  and  Augustinism,  the  strongest  assertion  of  human  the  statement  of  Irenieus  that  Marcus  was  a  disciple  of 
free<lom  and  of  the  sole  efiiciency  of  grace  in  the  work  Valentinus.  TJie  followers  of  Marcus  were  called  Mar- 
of  salvation,  the  evangelical  view  of  justification  by  cosians.  His  peculiar  tenets  were  founded  on  the  Gnos- 
faith  and  the  lioman  Catholic  doctrine  of  works.  Hence  tic  doctrine  of  icons;  professing  to  derive  his  knowle<lge 
Bcllarmine  and  other  Roman  Catholics  supposed  that  of  these  spons,  and  of  the  production  of  the  universe,  by 
modem  heretics  had  forged  these  writhigs,  while  I'nit-  a  revelation  fn)m  the  four  primal  emanations  in  the  sys- 
estant  writers  have  remarked  their  Pelagian  cast.  The  tem  of  leons,  who  descemled  to  him  from  the  region  of 
tracts  of  Marcus  were  in  the  17th  century  placed  in  the  the  ineffable  and  invisible  in  the  form  of  a  female.  He 
Index,  as  **  caute  legeiida.**  They  are  chieHy  important  set  forth  his  system  in  a  ju^m,  in  which  he  introduced 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  mysticism  of  Macarius  the  divine  non  discoursing  in  liturgical  forms,  and  with 
and  tliat  of  the  Areopagite  and  Maximus  Confessor.  gorgeous  symtiols  of  worship.  He  prominently  devel- 
Eight  <>f  the  above  mystical  treatises  are  A/»yoi  6irra,  oped  in  his  system  the  idea  «)f  a  Xoyov  rov  6vto{\  of  a 
''erjual  to  the  number  of  the  universal  passions."  A  Latin  wonl  manifesting  the  hidden  divine  essence  in  the  crea- 
version  of  all  together  was  prepared  by  Joannes  Hcus  tion — creation  l>e.ing  a  continuous  utterance  or  becoming 
(Paris.  1563, 8vo ;  later  editions  in  BibL  Patr,) ;  a  (ireek  eapressetl  of  the  ineffable.  See  Irenaeus,  A  dr.  Haeres.  i, 
version  by  Guillaume  Morel,  with  the  Antirrhetica  of  8-18 ;  Epiphanius,  Uteres,  xxxiv,  s.  ut  alii,  xiv  ;  Tertul- 
Hesychius  of  .Jerusalem  (Par.  1563, 8  vo).  Both  versions  lian,  De  Prcescript,  Bceret.  c.  50  sq. ;  id.  Adv.ValerU, 
were  reprinte<l  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Auctarium  of  c  4;  i(L  De  Resurrect.  Camis^  c.  5;  Theodoret,  Unre' 
Ducaeus  (Paris,  16*24,  folio),  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  ticarum  Fabuiarttm  Compend.  c,  9 ;  Eusebius,  //.  E.  iv, 
BUd.  Patrum  (Paris,  1654^folio),  and  in  the  eighth  vol-  11 ;  Philastrius,  De  Haresib.  post  Christum,  c.  14;  Pne- 
ume  of  the  Bibl.  Patrum  of  (iailand.  Marcus  Eremita  destinatus,  De  Hatresib.  i,  14;  Angustin.  De.  Unres^  c. 
was  [irobably  the  autlH»r  also  of  the  tract  Hipi  f^ttru-  15 ;  Jerome,  Comm,  ad  Isa.  Ixiv.  4.  5;  Ep.  ad  Theod,  *29; 
uQ,  De  ./ejuHUf ;  I^tin  version  by  Zinus  (Venice,  1574,  Ittigius,  iPe  llteresiarchis,  lect.  ii, «%  6.  §  4 ;  Tillemont, 
8yo).     Two  of  Marcus's  tracts — the  first  and  second,  Memoirs,  \\,^\.i  Lardaer,  Bist.  of  Beretics,  book  ii,c  7; 
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Xeander,  Hist,  of  thtt  Chritt,  Ch,  i,  440 ;  Moehoim,  Ec- 
det.  Hist,  i,  147 ;  Smith,  IHct,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog, 
and  MythoL  s.  v.    See  Makcosians  ;  Yalemtinians. 

Marcus  the  Heretic  (sometimes  confounded  with 
Marcus  the  Hbrksiarch),  a  native  of  Memphis,  in 
Egypt,  flourished  in  the  4th  century.  Ue  is  said  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Sulpicius  Scvems  in  Hitt,  Sacra^ 
to  have  been  a  skilful  magician— a  Manicharan,  perhaps 
personally  a  disciple  of  Manes,  and  the  originator  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Priscillianists.  See  Priscillianists. 
He  travelled  to  Spain,  and  is  said  to  have  disclosed  his 
doctrines  to  Elpidius,  a  rhetorician,  and  to  his  wife 
Agape ;  from  them  the  doctrines  were  communicated  to 
Priscillian  (see  Priscii.lian),  who,  by  embodying  them 
in  systematic  form  and  paving  them  spread,  became  the 
founder  of  the  sect. — Smith,  IHct.  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Neander,  Ck,  Hist,  ii,  710. 

MarQua  HikromonXchus,  said  by  Oudin  to  have 
been  a  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem, 
nourished  in  the  (»pening  of  the  11th  century.  He 
wrote  2^vv.'uyfia  «iV  tu  dwopovfin'a  rov  nnrucov,  Ih 
Dubiis  qua  ex  Typico  oriuntur^  contained  in  the  Tj^i- 
cum,  or  ritual  directory  of  the  Greek  Church  {TvirtKov 
civ  diifi  aytift  traptixov  vaoav  ruv  iiaraitv  r»/c  ^f" 
cXcffuiffriic^C  aKoXov^iai  rov  xpiivov  oAov,  Typicum^ 
favetUe  DeOy  continens  mUyrum  Officii  EccUsiastici  Ordi' 
nem  per  totum  A  nnum).  See  a  description  of  the  work 
in  Cave,  Hist,  Litt,  voL  ii ;  Dissert,  ii,  'AH,  This  commen- 
tary is  adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Tyjiicum,  as- 
cribed to  St.  Saba,  but  which  Oudin  8up|)oses  to  have 
been  drawn  by  Marcus  himself,  and  produced  by  him  as 
the  work  of  St.  Saba,  in  order  to  obtain  for  it  an  au- 
thority which,  had  it  appeared  in  his  own  name,  it  would 
not  have  securetL  A  Life  of  Greyory  of  Ayriyentum 
is  su[iposcd  to  l)e  by  the  same  author  as  the  Typicum, 
See  Cave,  Hist,  Litt.  voL  ii;  IHssrrt.  i,  13;  Oudin,  I)e 
Scriptorib,  Eccles,  ii,  coL  684,  etc, ;  Fabricius,  HiU,  Grac. 
X,  232, 678 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Bitty,  atid  Afythol,  s.  v. 

MarcuB,  bLnhop  of  Otranto,  probably  of  the  8th 
centur>'.  Allntius  says  he  was  cccimomus  or  steward 
of  the  great  Church  of  Constantinople  before  he  be- 
came bishop,  which  seems  to  be  all  that  is  known  of  him. 
He  wrote  T^  piyaXtp  oa^fiartft  f)  aicpo<rr(^ic,  Hymwis 
Acrostichus  m  Maynum  Sabbtttum,  «.  In  Mayno  Salh- 
huio  Capita  Verstmm^  published  by  Aldus  Manutius,  with 
A  I^tin  version,  in  his  editions  of  l*rudcntius  and  other 
early  Christian  poets  (Venice,  1601, 4to).  A  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  hymn  is  given  in  several  e<litions  of  i/tVVt- 
rtheca  Patrirm,  —  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Gnrc,  xi,  177,  677; 
Cave,  Hist.  Litt,  ad  ann.  75<»,  i,  630;  Smith,  Diet,  ofGr, 
and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Mardochse'UB  (Map^oxalog)^  the  Sept.  or  Greek 
equivalent  of  Mordecai  (q.  v.),  in  the  Apocri'pha; 
namely,  (a,)  the  uncle  of  Etithcr,  in  the  apocryphal  ad- 
ditions (Esth.  X,  1 ;  xi,2, 12;  xii,  1-6;  xvi,  13;  2  Mace. 
XV,  36).  The  14th  of  the  month  Adar,  on  which  the 
feast  of  Puriro  was  celebrated,  is  called  in  the  last  pas- 
sage "  Mardochfeus's  day"  (^t)  Mapfoxaiici)  f)pfpa),  (ft.) 
A  Jew  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (1 
£sdr.  V,  8 ;  comp.  Ezra  ii,  2). 

MardochaSi,  a  name  borne  by  many  rabbins  and 
Jewish  savans.  The  most  renowned  of  them  are  the 
following : 

1.  MakdochaY  Ahhkenahi,  a  fanatical  adherent  of 
Sabbat hai  Zewi,  tlourisheil  ver>'  near  the  middle  of  the 
17ih  century.  A  man  of  prepossessing  a[)pearance,  and 
remarkably  talented  as  a  puljiit  (>rat<»r,  he  travelled 
thnmgh  IIungar>',  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  ever^'where 
preaching  the  Sabbathical  diK'trines,  and  diH^laring  him- 
self a  prophet,  insisted  u\HiU  the  duty  of  his  people  to 
welcome  Sabbathai  Zewi  as  the  veritable  Messiah.  The 
persecutions  which  were  so  fre({uentat  that  time  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  S(»ain  had  softened  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  Jews,  and  they  were  anxiously  looking  for  relief 
from  some  quarter.  Poinding  that  his  declaratiims  were 
favorably  received,  Mardochai  finally  announced  that  he 


himself  was  the  risen  Zewi,  who  had  been  dead  three 
years,  and  actually  found  many  adberenta,  especially  in 
Italy  and  in  Poland.  He  is  said  to  have  lu«t  his  reason, 
and  to  have  died,  a  |KX)r  and  forsaken  wretch,  somewhere 
in  Poland,  about  1682.  See  GrUxx,  GetcJL  d,  Juden,  x^ 
334  sq. ;  and  Ixii,  m  Appendix. 

2.  Marikx^iiaIT  ben-Elkasar  Comino  (or  Comiano) 
dourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century  (1460 
-1490),  first  at  Constantinople,  later  at  Adrianople.  A 
thorough  master  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  be 
fell  in  with  the  writings  of  Aben-£zrm  (q.  v.),  and  be- 
came one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers  and  devoted  fol- 
lowers. He  commented  on  the  sacred  writings,  and  by 
his  generous  ways  secured  the  love  and  admiration  oSf 
both  Karaites  and  Kabbtnites.  He  also  studied  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  introduced  by  the  works  of  Moses 
Maimonides,  and  thus  as  a  philosopher  secured  no  mean 
reputation.  He  wrote  JTTir  *ir3,  a  Commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch  (1460);  a  Commentary  on  Aben- Ezra's 
Xtnia  TIO"^ ;  a  Commentary  on  Ezra's  CCH  -fiC ;  a 
Commentary  on  Ezra's  nnKH  ")BD ;  a  Commentary  on 
Maimonides's  l^oyik,  and  other  logical  writings,  etc 

8.  MARi>ocHA]f  BKN-HiLU£L,  B  German  rabbi,  who, 
wliile  a  resident  of  Nuremberg,  was  accused  of  insulting 
the  Christian  faith  and  defending  the  cabalistic  writ- 
ers, and  was  visited  with  the  death  penalty  for  bis  hsitiy 
conduct  in  1310.  He  wrote  Mardochai  Maynus,  a  com- 
mentary on  Alphesius's  Compendium  Talmudieum  (Kivi, 
1569,  4to;  Cracow,  1598,  folio,  and  often):— iv  Rifibut 
macfatittnis  (Venice, 8 vo).  See  Auerbach,  Berit  Abra- 
hanij  p.  1 6 ;  WUrfel,  Hist,  Xachricht  von  der  Judevgf 
nwintle  in  NUrnbery, 

4.  MARiK)CiiA]f  BEK-NissAM,  B  Polish  rablfi,  floorivbed 
at  Crosui-osthro,  in  Galicia,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  century.  He  wrote  "^STITQ  "m,  or  •'the  friend 
of  Manlochar  (Hamb.  1714  and  1721, 4to,  with  a  Latin 
transL  by  Wolf,  in  Notitia  Karaiontm)^  a  work  which 
contains  a  complete  expose  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ka- 
raites. Mardochai  was  himself  a  Karaite,  and  wrote 
this  work  by  special  request  of  the  Icanied  Trigland, 
who  afterwards  translated  this  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Karaite  Jews.  MardochaS  ben-Ni^ 
sail  wrote  also  Pi:?^  Club  (published  by  Neubaaer), 
anotlier  work  on  Karaism.  See  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr, :  FUrst, 
MN.  Judaica ;  (Jriltz,  Gtsch,  d,  Juden,  x,  801,  and  note  5 
in  the  Appendix. 

6.  MardociiaY,  Isaac  Nathan,  an  Ttalian  rabbi,  flour- 
ished at  Kome  near  the  mi<ldle  of  the  1 1  th  centurv.  He 
was  the  author  of  Concortiantia  Hebraico!  ( Basle.  16H1, 
foL;  Cracow,  1584, 4to,  with  a  (>erman  transL:  Konie, 
1622,  foL,  with  additions  by  Mario  de  Cahu>io;  LAHidun, 
1747-49,4  v(»ls.  foL);  a  Latin  translation  was  published 
at  liaslc  in  1666. 

6.  MardociiaY,  Japiie  Sciilebingkr,  b  noted  rabbi 
and  learned  cabalist,  flourished  at  league,  in  Bohemia, 
near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Isserles  (q.  v.),  when  the  latter  lived  at 
Cracow.  He  was  a  native  of  l^gue,  and  was  bom,  ac- 
cording to  (iriitz  {Gtsch.d.Juden,  ix,  486%  about  l;>dU, 
and  lived  in  the  capital  of  Bohemia  until  the  per^'cu- 
tions  against  the  Jews  made  his  stay  im|io6sible;  he 
went  first  to  Venice,  and  later  returned  to  Poland,  where 
he  was  successively  rabbi  at  Grodno,  Lukin,  Krzemuitz 
(1676-ld92\  and,  in  a  good  old  age,  found  a  refuge  in 
his  native  place.  He  died  at  Prague  about  1611  aa 
rabbi  of  his  pe<)ple.  He  wrote  n*p"'  C^2-,  a  caba- 
listic treatise,  divided  into  six  books,  which  is  belie>'cd 
to  have  been  completed  about  1660.  It  has  been  fre- 
quentlv  published  at  Cracow  (1594-1699,  4  vols.  fuL), 
Prague  (1609, 1628, 1688, 1701),  and  Venice  (1621  f.»U 

7.  Marimx^haIT  ibn'-Alciiarbua.  See  8aai>  Ad- 
DANI^\.     (J.  H.W.)  ♦ 

Mar^cbal,  Ambroise,  D.D.,  b  Roman  Cathnlic 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Ingre,  near  Orleans,  France,  in  17^, 
and  was  educated  at  the  aexnioBiy  of  St.  Solpiee.    Ut 
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came  to  Baltimore  in  1792 ;  returning  to  France,  he  was  !  is  a  play  on  the  name :  "  I  will  bring  your  heir  (jore^) 
fn>m  1803  U)  1811  profeaeor  in  the  seminaries  ofSt^Fleur,  I  to  you,  O  city  of  inheritance*"  (Sftirtskah),  The  fol- 
Aix,  and  Lyons;  afterwards  became  coadjutor  to  the  I  lowing  verse  (16)  shows  that  the  inhabitants  had  adopts 
archbishop  of  Baltimore^  whom  he  succeeded  on  his  de-  i  ed  the  heathen  and  forbidden  custom  of  cutting  off  the 
cease,  Dec.  14, 1817.  He  visited  Rome  in  18*21-2,  to  pro-  j  back  hair  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  In  the  time  of  the 
cure  aid  for  his  Church  in  Baltimore.  Ue  died  Jan.  29,  '  Maccabasans  it  was  occupied  by  the  Idunueans  (2  Mace 
182iL  I  xii,  35),  but  it  was  laid  desolate  by  Judas  on  his  march 

Mar^chal,  Bernard,  a  noted  French  writer,  was  fr"™  Hebron  to  Ashdod  (1  Mace  v,  65-68;  Josephus, 
bom  at  Kethcl  in  1705,  and,  after  completing  his  studies  !  --***'•  *"»  **»  ^)'  ^^Y  *  f«w  years  Uter  it  is  again  reck- 
under  the  guidance  of  the  congregation  of  the  Benetlic-  ""«*  ^  Idumasa;  and  Hyrranus  I  to«»k  it  and  compelled 
tines  of  St.  Maur,  took  the  vows  in  1721 ;  in  1755  he  be-  '  *^*  mhabitanu  to  practice  circumcision  (Josephus,  Ant. 
came  priiir  of  Beaulieu,  in  Aragon.  After  this  we  know  '  ^ciii,  9, 1).  Joseplius  mentions  it  among  the  towns  po«- 
of  him  onlv  as  a  writer.  He  <lied  at  Metz  Julv  19, 1770.  '  »«»8ed  by  Alexander  Jaiuicus,  which  tuul  been  in  the 
He  wrote  Coftcordance  des  Saiftt^  Perts  dt  C^gHse,  Grecs,  !  *»*"«*»  ^^  **»«  Syrians  (.In/,  xiiu  15,  4) ;  but  by  Pomi)ey 
et  Uitins,  miCon$e  propose  de  numtra-  leurt  settiitnents  i  »t  ^as  restored  to  the  former  inhabitants,  and  attached 
tiir  U  dogme,  la  morale^  et  la  disriptiae,  etc.  (Paris,  1739,  I  <"  ^^^  province  of  Syria  (ift.  xiv,  1,  4).  Afaresa  was 
2vol8.fol;  in  Latin,  Strasb.  1769,2  vols.  foL);  the  work  *"»<>««  ^»»e  towns  rebuilt  by  iiabinius  (ib,  xiv,  5,  3), 
comprehends  the  fathers  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three  \  »*"t  was  again  destroyed  by  the  ParthUns  in  their  ir- 
centuries.—  Hoefer,  Xour,  hiog,  GeMraU.  xxxiii.  522;  '  niption  agamst  Herod  (ift.  xiv,  13,  9).  A  place  so  often 
Franc<.is,  HiUiotKde  Cordrt.  de  Saint-BenoU,  ii,367.         '  mentioned  in  liistory  must  have  been  of  considerable 

Mar^chal.  Pierre  Bylvaln,  a  noted  French  i"»l«'t«nce;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever 
atheist,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Aug.  15, 1750,  and  was  destined  •«*'"  ^^?'^^  (f*  **f  ^°?'  ^  ''.^''-  P-  »^>  The  site, 
bv  his  father  to  the  mercantile  pn»fession.  Preferring  however,  is  set  down  by  husebius  and  Jerome  {Omma^. 
aliterarv  life,  his  father  educated  him  for  the  profession  f- v.  Morasthi)  as  withm  two  miles  of  tleutheropolis, 
of  Uw.  *  Pierre,  however,  was  determined  to  get  a  live-  ^'"^  ^*?«  **^"«»  »  "*^.^  «*^-.,  !>'•  R^'^mson  {BM^Re^ 
lihood  from  his  friends,  and  eschrwed  aU  personal  care,  f '"^^/f.  "» ^22^  found,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  «>ii^A  of  the 
When  inclined  to  work,  he  wonld  write  something  for  "!\«^  Lleu.heropohs,  a  remarkable  UK  or  artificial  hill, 
the  dailv  press,  and,  endowed  with  gre^t  facility  of  the  !  ""'^  foundatioiis  of  some  buildings.  As  there  are  no 
|>en  and'  a  vivid  imagination,  he  soon  gained  gireat  no-  '■  "»^«f  ™»««  »"/»>«  vicinity,  and  as  the  site  is  admiiably 
t.rietv  for  his  excellences  as  a  writer.  Had  he  re-  '  *"»^*^**A'  *  J''*'^  ^^'^]}\  siT>p<»«s  may  have  been 
maine4l  within  his  legitimate  channels,  his  luune  would  '  Mfr^^hah.  Acconling  to  Schwwz  {PaleM,  p.  104)  these 
have  had  no  interest  for  us;  but  IHerre,  U'lieving  that  '»^"*  ^  ""^^  *"»«^"  ^y  i*^^/*"*!*  ^^.  ^^t"^*  ;i'":°' 
popularitv  must  be  gaine<l  at  the  exiHjnse  even  of  man-  *'';  ^''f"'^}^  ^he  J/«r.«A  descnbed  by  lobler  (Z>r,/^e 
hood  and  raoralitv,  ct>urted  the  ten<iencv  of  his  age,  and  "  ''/.'^-  P'  ^'^^  J**^)  as  lying  on  a  gently  swelling  lull 
became  a  s«»ffer  of  religion  and  decenoV.  In  imitation  ^«^»"f  don-n  from  the  mountains  to  the  great  western 
of  Lucretius,  he  publi.she.1  the  fragmen*ts  of  a  mond  (!)    PJ*;"»  ^7J°>  ^»''^»» » V/x  *"  ""^  ^  *"  ^ 

poem,  which  denies  the  existence  of  a  God.     Not  suf-    ^  ^iVf'  M*rnunr,  p.  3*5).  ,  ,  ^ 

ficing  to  provoke  public  attenti«»n  to  him,  he  next  at-  Mwreslus  or  Marets,  Jean  de,  a  most  remark- 
tacke<l  the  Bible,  paro<lieil  the  prophetical  writers,  and  *"*^  eharacterin  trench  history,  flourished  in  the  17th 
applied  himself  to  all  manner  of  work  to  further  the  in-  "^^^^7'  *"  *1»*  y«"th  he  was  an  infidel.  Ho  has  him- 
teresta  of  atheism.  Sad,  indeed,  was  the  life  of  such  a  f  ^^  ^""^^ »»  *  P*^^""*  "'^  *»"  ™<»"^  »"  «»'?y  ^»f««  ^^*«*> ." 
being  as  Pierre  Sylvain  Man-chal,  and  as  hU  Ufe  so  was  ^L""  ™«*?»'*  an  advantageous  one;  for  he  owns  that,  in 
hU  de^th.  When  the  hour  of  his  departure  had  arrived,  ?«*<^' ^o  tnumph  over  the  virtue  of  such  women  as  ob- 
Jan.  18,  1803  (at  Montrouge,  near  Paris),  he  was  heard  J«^*  ^,  *»"  **>«  ^"terest  of  their  salvation,  he  mado 
to  excUim,  "Mes  amis,  la  nuit  est  venue  pour  moi."  "^  f  ™P^«  ^  ^^  '»»«"  '"^o  atheistjcal  pnnciples.  "I 
His  works  are  noticwl  in  detail  in  Hoefer's  Nouv,  hiog,  ^K^J^,  says  he,  "to  weep  team  of  bk)od,  considering 
Gin^riiU>.  XX  xii,  522  «|.  See  also  Lalandc,  Notice  gur  \!?*  ^  "^J  *»*^«  "?*<*«  »f  ™y  »'*<*'««».  «n^"f  the  la- 
a,  Mareckal  (1803).    (J.  H.  W.)  *^**/  /"^  '  ^*^^  "»«**  nothing  but  specious  falsehoods, 

__-..,__-  ,,        .i,_'  *„      malicious  subtleties,  and  infamous  treacheries,  endeav- 

Mareshah  (Hebrew  Martshah  ,  HTSn^,  folly  oring  to  min  the  souls  of  those  I  pretended  to  love.  I 
^?*!!'?»  J»«*»-  x^',  44;  1  Chron.  ii,  42;  iv,  21;  Sept,  studied  artful  speeches  to  shake,  blind,  and  seduce  them ; 
MafMffa  and  Mapf}(ra,  but  in  1  Chron.  ii,  42,  Ma^Mtrai')*  And  strove  to  persuade  them  that  vice  was  virtue,  or,  at 
the  name  of  one  or  two  men,  and  also  of  a  place,  possi-  least,  a  thing  natural  and  indifferent.*'  But  after  his 
bly  settled  by  one  of  them.  conversion  Marets  ran  into  as  great  extremes  in  the 

1.  A  pers<m  named  as  the  '^  father*'  of  Hebron  among  opiiosite  direction.  In  short,  he  l)ecAme  at  last  a  vision- 
thc  descendants  of  Judah,  but  it  is  only  left  to  be  in-  ary  and  a  religious  fanatic,  dealing  in  nothing  but  in- 
ferred that  he  was  the  br(»tlier  of  C^eb's  mm  Mesha,  ward  lights  and  revelations.  Among  other  things,  he 
with  whom  the  Sept.  confounds  him  (1  Chron.  ii,  42).  promise<i  the  king  of  France,  upon  the  strength  of  some 
B.C  prob.  ante  1G12.  prophecies,  whose  meaning,  he  tells  us  was  imparted  to 

2.  In  1  Chron.  iv,  21,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mare-  him  from  above,  that  he  should  overthrow  Moham- 
shah  is  apimreiitly  mentioned  as  the  son  of  I^Aadah,  of  medanism  and  Ixicome  the  promoter  of  Christian  unity, 
the  family  of  Shelah,  [»erhaps  as  being  th<!  founder  of  under  the  leadership  of  the  pope  of  liome.  But  Ma- 
the  city  of  the  same  name  (B.C.  cir.  1612);  possibly  resius  deserves  our  attention  esiK'cially  for  the  relation 
identical  with  the  foregoing.  he  sustained  to  the  Jansenists.     Appointed  inquisitor, 

3.  A  town  in  the  tril>e  of  Judah,  "in  the  valley,"  he  became  one  of  the  severest  persecutors  of , Jansenism, 
enumerated  with  Keilah  and  Achzib  (Josh,  xv,  44 ),  re-  and  was  bent  upon  the  extirpation  of  thb  heresy  from 
built  (comp.  2  Chron.  iv,  21)  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam  French  ground.  In  Delicti  de  Fesprit,  one  of  his  pro- 
(2  Chron,  xi,  8).  The  Kthiopiaiis  under  Zerah  were  ductions,  he  seriously  boasts  that  "(iod,  in  his  infinite 
defeated  by  Asa  in  the  valley  of  Zephathah,  near  Mare-  goodness,  liad  sent  him  the  Vey  of  the  treasures  con- 
shah  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9-13).  It  was  the  native  place  of  taine<l  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  known  but  to  few 
Eliezer  ben-DiMlavah,  a  propliet  who  predicted  the  de-  bef(»rc  him;**  and  that,  "by  the  command  of  (jrod,  he 
struction  of  the  shi{)S  which  king  Jehoshaphat  had  built  was  to  levy  an  army  of  144,000  men,  part  of  which  he 
in  conjunction  with  Ahaziah  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xx,37).  had  already  enlLsted.  to  make  war  upon  the  impious  and 
It  is  included  by  the  pn»phet  Micah  among  the  towns  the  Jansenists**  (p.  76).  He  died  in  1676.  See  Gen, 
of  the  low  countr}'  which  he  attempts  to  rouse  to  a  sense  BvHf.  JHrf,  voL  ix,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  GeMntle^ 
of  the  dangers  their  misconduct  is  bringing  upon  them    voL  xxxiii,  s.  v. 

(Mic  i,  15j.    Like  the  rest,  the  afiostrophe  to  Mareahah       Mareaios  {Det  Jfarets),  Samuel,  a  noted  French 
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Reformed  theologian,  was  bom  at  Oisemondy  Picardy,  in 
1599;  was  educated  at  Geneva  and  at  Paris;  studied 
theology  at  Saumur  and  (xeneva,  entered  the  ministry 
in  1G20,  and  was  settled  at  Laon  by  the  Synod  of  Cha- 
rentou.  His  experience  in  this  place  was  rather  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  He  was  stabbed  one  night,  and  this 
attack  on  his  life  is  charged  to  the  Jesuits,  because  he 
had  violently  opposed  them,  and  had,  in  a  pamphlet  de- 
fending the  Protestant  faith,  severely  criticised  their 
conduct.  In  1624  he  accepted  a  call  to  Sedan,  both  as 
pastor  and  thctdogical  instructor  in  the  school  of  thool- 
og}'  situated  in  this  place,  lately  so  celcbrate<l  in  history. 
Before  he  entered  upon  this  new  poxition  he  went  to 
Leyden,  and  there  secured  the  degree  of  D.I),  in  July, 
16*25.  Having  made  a  small  tour  into  England,  he  re- 
turned to  Sedan.  In  1632  he  was  called  as  pastor  to 
Maestricht;  in  1636  he  removed  to  Hcrzogenbusch  as 
minister  and  professor  at  the  Sckola  Ulvftrit;  in  1(>40 
he  had  an  invitation  to  a  professorship  at  Fraiieker,  and 
to  another  at  Groniiigen  in  1642.  This  last  he  accept- 
ctl,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  did  such  great  ser- 
vices to  that  university  that  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  nourishing  in  the  Netherlands.  The  magistrates 
of  Ream,  well  informed  of  his  abilities  and  Icaming,  of- 
fered him,  in  1671,  the  professor  of  divinity's  chair  at 
I^usanne;  and  in  1673  the  University  of  Leyden  in- 
vited him  to  a  like  professorship  there.  He  accepted 
this  last,  but  died  before  he  had  taken  possession  of  it 
(May  18, 1673).  Maresius's  literary  activity  was  very 
great,  and  his  ability  as  a  writer  equal  to  that  of  any 
roan  of  his  day.  He  was  an  able  iwlemic,  and  wrote 
much  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Socinians,  the 
M illenarians,  and  the  Arminians.  and  even  against  many 
of  his  own  confession.  Indeed,  Marosius  was  quite  a  lit- 
erarv'  pugilist.  His  contest  with  Voetius,  the  Utrecht 
professor,  is  famous.  See  VoETiirs.  His  ablest  work  b 
Ills  Systema  theologite  (Gron.  1673),  in  the  appendix  of 
which  is  found  a  list  of  all  the  productions  from  his  pen. 
Their  number  is  prodigious,  and  the  variety  of  their 
subjects  shows  an  mibounded  genius.  He  designed  to 
.  collect  all  his  works  into  a  bodv,  as  well  those  which 
had  been  already  published  as  those  which  were  in  MS. 
He  revised  and  augmented  them  for  that  purpose,  and 
had  materials  for  four  volumes  in  folio,  but  his  death 
f>revented  the  execution  of  that  pn>jccu  The  tirst  vol- 
ume was  to  have  contained  all  those  works  which  he 
had  published  before  settling  at  <ironingen.  The  second 
his  Opera  theoloffica  didtictica.  The  thinl  his  Opera  (he- 
iUogica  poiemica.  The  title  of  the  fourth  was  to  have 
been  Impietas  triumphata.  Its  contents  were  to  have 
tieen  the  "  Hydra  Socinianismi  expugnata,*'  one  of  the 
ablest  works  against  the  Socinians,  the  "  Biga  fanatico- 
nim  eversa,**  and  the  "  Fabula  pneadamitamm  refutata," 
three  works  which  had  been  printed  at  different  times. 
Marcts's  system  of  divinity  was  found  to  be  so  metho<l- 
ical  that  it  was  made  use  of  at  other  academies :  indeed, 
his  reputation  procured  him  so  much  authority  in  for^ 
eign  countries  as  well  as  his  own  that  a  perM»n  in  Ger- 
many who  had  published  scHne  severe  censures  against 
Marets  received  onlers  to  suppress  his  lxK>k.  See  (ien. 
Jiityg.  IHcf,  voL  ix,  s.  v. ;  Bayle,  IHct.  Hut.  s.  v.  Marets ; 
^'J^frief  et  Vita  professomm  CnmiMf,;  Herzog,  i^ffi^AR- 
cykhpiidie,  vol,  ix,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  \V.) 

Marets.     See  Mari:sil-s. 

Marezoll,  JoiiANN  Gotti/)b,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Plaiien.  grand-duchy  of  Soxe-Weim.-Eis., 
Dec.  2,5,  1761;  studied  theology  at  the  UniverHity  of  , 
I-.eip»ic  fn>m  1779  to  1783;  became  then  tutor  for  three 
years  in  a  private  family;  in  1789  l)eeamc  preacher  of 
the  University  of  Giitrin^rcn,  with  the  dignity  of  pmfess-  i 
or  extraordinary'  <>f  divinity,  and  lc^tn^ed  with  success 
on  moral  philosophy  and  homiletics ;  in  1794  was  hon- 
ore<l  by  the  University  of  Helmstadt  with  the  doctorate 
of  divinity,  and  in  the  same  year  also  accepted  a  call  to 
Copenhafjrcn  an  past4)r  primarius  of  the  (ierman  St,  Pe-  I 
tcr*g  Cburcb,  where  he  was  allowed  mucYi  time  foi  vitudy  \  [ 


but  the  northern  climate  injuring  his  health,  he  ob» 
tained  in  1802,  by  Herder's  intluence,  a  position  at  Jena 
as  superintendent  and  pastor  of  the  town  church,  and 
at  the  same  time  commenced  lecture*  on  homiletics  at 
the  university  of  that  place.  He  died  Jan.  15, 18-2K 
Marezoll  was  a  child  of  the  rationalistic  times  in  which 
he  flourished ;  but  still,  with  a  strong  desire  to  preach 
and  spread  abroad  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  and  gift- 
ed with  a  si)irit«d  language  and  animating  mode  of  de- 
li ver\',  he  bei'ame  a  blessing  to  many  thousands  of  hear- 
ers, and  an  example  and  a  subject  of  imitation  to  thou- 
sands of  students.  His  productions  were  repeatedly  re- 
printe<l,  and  translated  into  several  languages,  and  ef- 
fected much  gooil.  He  is  justly  styled  one  of  (icrmany's 
greatest  preachers  of  the  19th  centur>*.  He  wrote  Ifa$ 
Ckrutftithum  ohne  Gesck,  v.  Einkleidung  (1787)  i—Be- 
stimmung  dei  Kanztlredners  (1793),  besides  his  sermons, 
published  in  1790-1.  1806,  1811,  1829,  etc,:— Predigtm 
xur  Erinnervng  ait  die  fortdauernde  Wirtsamtrii  dtr Re- 
formation (Jena,  \i^t2)t—Homilien  (1828)  i—Xackgriai- 
»ene  Prediyttn  (1852,  and  since).  See  Herzog,  Reat'En" 
cykUtpddie,  vol.  xx,  s.  v. ;  During,  Kanzeirtdner  d,  W^ 
tt.  IIH*"  Jahrh.  s.  v. 

Margaret,  St.,  the  name  of  several  Roman  Catbo> 
lie  saints.  I.  The  latest  of  these  was  canonized  through 
the  influence  of  the  Dominicans,  who  manifested  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  her,  both  before  and  afker  her  death;  rhe 
is  patronized,  however,  simply  in  the  neighborhiiod  of 
her  native  village,  San  Severin,in  the  duchy  of  Annma. 
From  the  former  name  of  that  placr,  she  was  railed 
Septempeda ;  the  practice  of  such  virtues  as  are  com-  ' 
m(»n  among  saints,  and  which  ^e  cultivated  during  her 
widowhood,  gave  her  the  surname  Vidva ;  and  since,  in 
her  humility,  she  would  never  wear  shoes,  she  m*eired 
the  appellation  IHtcalceata.  The  only  inheritance  left 
to  her  daughter  comprised  a  pair  of  shoes  and  the  tolet 
of  her  feet.,  which  became  loosened  in  death  and  as- 
sumed tlie  f(»nn  of  shoes,  and  which  were  the  principal 
relict  exhibited  in  her  memory  bv  the  Di>minicans.  She 
dietl  in  1396. 

H.  The  merely  beatified  saints  [see  Beatification] 
of  this  name  belong,  without  exception,  to  the  monastic 
onlers:  and  in  their  legends  the  fancy  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  monks  are  equally  apparent.  The  more  cele- 
brated are : 

1.  A  beautiful  Italian  from  the  neighborhood  of  Peru- 
gia, who  had  up  to  her  twenty-fifth  year  led  a  grossly 
licentious  life,  but  afterwards,  having  been  awakened  by 
a  startling  incident,  distinguishcnl  herself  by  turning  to 
a  life  of  the  severest  penance  in  the  convent  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Cortona  (hence  called  Margaret  dc  Cor- 
iona).  Her  confessor,  however,  resisted  her  desire  to  re- 
vii<it  the  s<>enes  of  her  former  shame,  accompanied  only 
by  an  old  woman.  She  is  usually  represented  with  the 
instruments  of  torture,  because  in  9pint  she  experienced 
tlie  entire  passion  of  the  Saviour,  who  refused  to  desig- 
nate her  his  handmaiden,  but  honored  her  as  his  friemL 
Her  conversations  with  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Man* 
ser\'ed  to  endorse  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  the 
Spiritualists  (.4  cf.  SJS^  1.  c,  p.  648).  "When  she  die*i.  in 
1297,  the  Franciscans  claimeil  that  tliey  saw  her  f**ol 
ascend  fn>m  purgatory  to  heaven.  In  l(i23  Urban  VIII 
()erroittcd  them  to  pay  her  religious  honors 

2.  As  an  offset  to  Margaret  de  CVirtona.  the  Domini 

cans  raised  up  one  of  their  tertiaries,  a  blind  girl  of  L'r 

bino,  in  whos^*  heart  were  found,  after  death,  three  won 

tlrouH  stone^  bearing  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mar^— 
with  the  child  in  the  manger  {Act.  iSH^  April  13;  brab  — 
ified  Oct.  19,1609). 

Other  Margarets,  including  a  royal  princess  of  Hut7* 
gar}',  who  died  a  Dominican,  Jan.  28, 1271,  are  obscure. 
They  are  found  in  the  Act,  SS,  under  Jan.  23;  F^h.  1 1; 
March  5, 7, 13,  and  22 ;  April  12  and  30 ;  May  15,  l^.'m' 
23 ;  and  June  4, 10,  and  13.— Heizog,  Heal-Ene^ifp.  ix> 
64 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  vi,  88& 

Margaret  of  FRAKCB,diiche«  of  Berry  mdSifvf, 
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daughter  of  Francis  I,  was  born  in  1628,  and  received  a  III,  fled  to  Scotland  with  her  brother,  Edgar  Edelings, 
superior  education.  She  was  a  patroness  of  the  sciences  when  William  the  Conqueror  invadetl  England,  and  in 
and  learned  men ;  and  after  the  death  of  her  father  1070  there  married  king  Malcolm,  who  afterwards  died 
gained  a  high  reputation  bv  her  beauty,  piety,  learning,  fighting  against  William  II  of  England,  she  following 
and  amiable  qualities.  She  married  Philibeit,  duke  of  him  only  four  days  later  to  the  grave  (Nov.  16, 1093). 
Savoy,  in  1559,  and  died  in  1574,  aged  tifty-one.  The  She  was  canonized  by  Innocent  IV  in  1251,  and  in  1673 
most  illustrious  of  the  literati  contended  who  should  Clement  X  made  her  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland.  Ac- 
praise  her  best,  and  her  subjects  called  her  the  Mother  cording  to  the  statement  of  her  confessor  The<»doric, 
of  her  Peojde,  Margaret  of  Scotland  was  very  active,  generous,  an<l 
Margaret  (or  Afar^erite)  of  Omjia.™,  duchc»  "en  lavish  in  hdping  the  poor.  She  had  regularly  800 
of  Alcnvou  and  afternrarA,  qu«:n  of  Navarre;  occupies  P*?°".'  «»«Pf ■«'<"'»  <"> ""  <=»•«"«>'.  •"<>  -^much  tow.nU 

an  important  place  in  the  hiiorv  of  French  ftotestint-  2k    r^^"           ,        rT    u        ^'}"\'">^^y- 

•  ».      cu«  .««-  \^^  -fr  A».^..iA».«  4«-:i  II  1  too  .^A  ^'>®  founded  a  number  of  churches,  working  herself  m 

ism.     She  was  bom  at  Angouleme  April  11, 1492,  and  .             ^.              ,      ...        i        •    .i.    *•  _^      i 

u        u.         •.u^_**f     •  viT     u     i-J»u  adorning  them,  and  gained  her  place  m  the  Martvrolo- 

was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis  XII.    Her  brother,  ^^              i     u       a- ^    ^        •.    .1     ^t.     *  i_     ^ 

A.           r  v^   •    r  -#v     U-.  u  J           J  J  ..V    ..u  gium  Komanum  bj'  her  efforts  to  umte  the  Church  of 

afterwards  I*  rancis  I,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  ^.    ,,..,.../  i-t*              , ..      •  .,•     .». 

,       lu*         -.*«•          ji.  Scotland  with  that  of  Kome,  and  to  civilize  the  country. 

employed  her  m  numerous  important  affairs,  and  she  ^u    u    1        1    j           •      1      u  .  u       u-i  1 

.  *    A*    1  •  I .    -..     J  .   u- J^—u      u                _:  She  had  worked  no  miracles,  but  her  children  were  ac- 

went  to  Madrid  to  attend  to  him  when  he  was  a  prison-  ,    .        ,                   .1                 r^     •  1  *  ..     1      . 

..            T    1-Ao    u                   •    1  ..    J  I     i^iu    1       r  counted  such;  among  them  was  David  I,  "si)lendor 

er  there.     In  lo09  she  was  married  to  duke  Charles  of  •   ..     u    V»          •     j  ts    .1      1      »      r      .•      \ 

.,            I    .u     1  •           i;i.>e    u    •     t-af  geiicns,   who  Komauized  Scotlaod.     In  after  times  her 

Alencon,  but  he  dving  in  1525,  she  in  lo27  again  mar-  ''^,.     ,,          .,        ji.uu-.             .i_        »• 

ried,  thU  time  Henry  d'.Ubret.  king  of  Navarre,  and  <»thedna  w"  de^rnyed  l^v  the  PunWnN  and  her  relics 

from  this  marriage  wL  bom  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  of  »««  -ottered ;  suchportions  jjs  were  sul)s«,ucnUy  co^ 

IT         i\T     if^_  J. »ii_^  !•  J  •    iK«i        1  »#           »  lected  were  transferred  by  Phihp  II  to  the  EscunaL 

Heiir\'  1 V .    Henrv  d  Albret  died  m  1544,  and  Margaret  «,.     « ,      *    r  ut           *«  •             V    ^     u                i^ 

continued  to  govern  the  kingdom  with  great  wiidom.  ^''.    '^.  "[^^T^^  "  "T"  ■."7  ,""  =  P"?"^"' 

She  died  Ue,^  21, 1M9.    She  was  very  iLindsome  and  f "'" 'T  '".'"O  attached  to  it  ...  mdulgence  of  forty 

highlv  talented,  and  her  court  was  the  refuge  of  aU  per-  '^'";  ,•*"'  T V^"  "'"™'  f"?**"""'  ""'  '^"  ^ 

seJutid  for  the  sake  of  their  religious  beUef ,  yet  vVij-  tsT'"  ^  V^k      h    ,"„"«""  Jl'  commemorat«d  June 

,.«       .                  u        .            .  "        .             •'.      .  -^  16  by  the  Church  of  Kome.— Herzog,  Real- Lncvkiop, 

different  opimons  have  been  advanced  concerning  her  •     ti      / j  m  p  \                                                    9     i" 

I>erBonal  views.     Some  consider  her  a  fervent  Protes-  '     '     K  •    •    *) 

unt,  whilst  others  look  upon  her  as  a  verv  orthodox  Margarit  (or  Marguerit),  Jitan  dk,  a  Spanish  car- 
Itoman  Catholic,  and  stiU  others  as  a  free-thinker.  The  din*l»  w«»  *>o™  *t  Girona  about  1415.  He  bckinged  to 
fact  seems  to  be  that  she  observed  Roman  Catholic  *»  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of  Catalonia ;  one  of 
practices,  although  firmly  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  *»"  ancestors,  Beranger,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
justificatii.n  by  faith  in  Christ  only ;  she  protected  the  M«g«  of  Tyre.  Margarit  became  doctor  of  theology  at 
Protestants,  without  herself  leaving  the  Roman  Church;  Girona;  in  1453  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
she  loved  poetry  and  even  pleasure,  although  strictly  K^n**  The  king  of  Aragon,  Alfred  V,  employed  him  in 
moral  and  truly  i)ious.  All  these  api)arent  contradio-  several  important  diplomatic  missions  to  Naples,  and  he 
tions  tind  a  natural  explanation  in  her  inclination  to-  ™  ^  successful  that  he  was  made  ambassatbr  to  pope 
wards  mysticism,  verging  even  on  quietism,  and  result-  T*ius  11.  In  1461  Margarit  became  chancellor  at  (liro- 
ing  in  indifference  towards  the  mere  externals  of  relig-  n«i  «"<* »"  'his  office  mediated  peace  between  Sixtus  IV 
ion— a  tendency  common  also  to  a  number  of  the  most  «"*i  «^he  king  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  I.  For  his  services 
distinguished  theologians  of  that  time,  and  one  that  to  the  holy  see  he  was  honored  with  the  cardinal's  hat 
helps  us  to  untlerstand  many  otherwise  obscure  iwinU  towards  the  close  of  1443.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1444. 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  Her  See  Hoefer,  Sow,  Biog,  Geniralej  xxxiii,  648. 
private  character  was  the  object  of  many  attacks,  yet  Margarita  (finpyapTnc,  marffaritum),  the  pearl, 
none  of  these  accusations  have  been  substantiated ;  they  was  the  name  given  in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  vessel 
were  all  made  by  her  enemies.  Margaret  of  Orleana  in  which  the  consecrated  host  was  kept.  Margaritae,  on 
wrote  Miroir  de  Came  ptcherense  (1533),  which  was  con-  the  other  hand,  designated  the  pieces  of  the  host  which 
demned  by  the  Sorbonne,  as  it  made  no  mention  either  the  priests  preserved  in  a  special  vessel  for  the  use  of 
of  the  saints  or  of  purgatory  .—U lltiptameron  det  nou-  the  sick.  These  pieces  were  dipped  in  consecrated  wine, 
tv^ci,  a  collection  of  tales  after  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  and  given  to  the  sick  with  a  spoon.  See  Du  Fresne, 
but  intended  as  moral  lessons;  they  have  since  been  Gloia.  Latin.  n^blO, 
used  as  illustrating  the  supposed  immorality  of  her  life.  MaaarltAs  See  Pk  vru 
The  work  was  first  published  under  the  title  IlUtoires  _  _  ..  ,  '  ^  ",  .  .  „ 
des  ainaiit»  fortunes  (Paris,  1558 ;  afterwards  by  Gruget,  Margll,  3esvh  de  {Father  A ntanu^),  an  early  Fran- 
Paris,  1559, 2  vols. ;  Amstenl.  1698 ;  Heme,  1780, 3  vob. ;  «»«"»  missionar>'  to  Texas,  was  bom  at  Vah'ncia  Aug. 
Utoux  de  I^ricy,  Paris,  1853,  3  vols. ;  Ucroix,  Paris,  !«•  ><^^7,  and  died  in  Mexico  Aug.  6, 1726.  He  was  the 
1857 ;  in  EngUsh  dress  it  is  publisheti  in  Bohn's  collec-  ■"*^*"^  "^  ''^^  Perefptno  S.ptentrumal  Atlnnte  (\alencia, 
ti(m,  extra  volumes)  :-fragmenu  published  after  her  ^7**^)-  "«  "  »^>'^^  "  ^^oisno  Apostolico, '  "  Commis- 
death  by  Jean  de  hi  Have,  under  the  title  Margtterites  ""^^  <*«!  .^"^  ^^^^'"'  "Fundador  y  ex  Guardian  de 
ik  la  marffuerUe  des  Piiu-esse*  (Lvon,  1547  ;  Pai.  1554).  ^^  Coligios,"  ami  "Prefecto  de  his  Missiones  de  Propa- 
1  ler  Corre»pofidfince  was  published  bv  (ienin  (Par.  1842) ;  ^'^  ^'**  «"  ^^^  ^  ^"^»*»  Occidentales."  Sec  HitU 
also  XourtUej  leftres  de  la  Reiiie.  de  Xavarre  (Par.  1842).  ^^9'  "^""^  ^^^'  *•  ^-  ^  ^rake,  iJtct.  A  mer.  Btog.  a.  v. 
The  Hist,  de  M.  (U  Valois,  etc,  published  at  Amsterdam  Marguerite  of  Valois.  See  Margarkt  of  Or- 
( 1696, 2  vols.),  is  a  mere  novel.    In  the  library  of  Rouen  leans. 

there  is  to  be  found  a  MS.  of  the  17th  century,  entitled  Margunius,  Maximus,  an  Eastern  theologian,  was 

/ntrtgues  secretes  de  la  reyae  MarguerUe  pour  etablir  bom  in  Crete  in  1522;  studiwl  divinity  at  Padua  and 

Us  erreurs  et  les  nouveautes  de  Calvin  et  de  Luther  dans  Venice;  became  a  monastic;  in  1589  bishop  of  Cvthera 

sonroyaumejleHearnetjkSavarre.     See  Bayle, />if^  (C^rigo);  and  died  at  Crete  in  1602.     He  published 

liisLK  v.;  Pole^iz, Gesch.  des  franzdstschen  Calvmismus,  MffvoKoyiou  and  Bioi  ayiiov,  as  well  as  a  collection  of 

1   199  sq.;  HaaAf,  La  t  ronce  Protestante,  vii,  228  sq.;  j^^^ed  poems  in  Old  (irt^k  (Ix'vden,  1592),  and'Tiii/oc 

^""^lyjll^J^'  '^i''T'^\t '  'i?^  ""'  /<!  Conr  </e.  Fran-  ' AvaKptovnoi.  -  liwaisburr/er  Real- Encyklopddie,  vol. 

da  I  (1848,5  volk  8vo);  Miss  Freer,  Life  of  Af argue-  ix  ».  v.                    w          ./                     jr     ^       » 

rite,  Quem  of  Na;^an-e  (AHbh)  \  HonosReal-lCnryklfm,  m*  *  i.   *      ,        «            «.-                          -       .  r^ 

ix,  66  sq.;  Pierer>  Crnirersal-f.exa-on,  x,  867;  ForeiL  Marheineke.  Philip  Konrai>,  an  eminent  Ger- 

Quar.  Rev,  (OctobtV,  1*^J2).  man  theologian  and  writer  was  b«»rn  at  Hildesheira  May 

^           I  1, 1<80.     He  studied  theology  at  Gr»avtv^'?iw,NOwetfc\v'fe 

Margaret  or  :|^cotlan-i>,  daughter  of  king  Edward  was  made  a  ptofeaaot  m  V^b.    YL«  iS!ucr«vc^\)ft^:MBft 
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focoewivdy  profemor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
in  1807,  and  profemor  in  the  univeraity,  and,  in  1810, 
minister  of  the  Trinity  Church  of  Berlin,  as  colleague 
of  the  renowned  Schleiermacher.  He  die<l  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Prussia,  May  81,  1H4G.  Marheineke*s  studies 
were  especially  directed  towards  Christian  sj^mbolics 
and  dogmatics,  which  he  treated  from  the  speculative 
stand-point  of  Daub  and  HegeL  He  was,  indeed,  the 
head  of  that  fraction  of  the  Hegelian  school  which  as- 
serted the  coincidence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  with 
Christianity.  He  was  equally  distant  from  the  strict 
orthodox  views  held  by  the  Lutheran,  as  from  Rational- 
ism, or  from  the  old  supematuralism.  He  wrote  Oejick, 
(L  chrigtlichen  Moral  »eit  d,  A  nfunge  </.  Rffomuttion  (Nu- 
remb.  1805) : — Universalhuttorie  d.  ChritteiUhums  (Er- 
langen,  1806)  i—Chrlsfiirhe  Symbolik  (Heidelb.  1810-13, 
8  vols.)  '.—Grundrws  d,  HomUetik  { Hamb.  181 1 ;  2d  edit. 
1827)  '.^Institutwnes  ttymbolicn  (1812 ;  3d  ediu  1830)  :— 
Aphoritmen  z,  Knteueniny  d,  Kirrhlichen  Leberu  (1814): 
—Predigten  (18U-18) :— GmMiVA/*  d,deut»chen  Refor- 
motion  (BcrL  1816,2  vt.ls.;  2d  ediU  18:M-4J4,  4  v(»la.)  :— 
Grtmdlehrm  d,  chriftlichen  Ihtffmatik  (Berl.  1819;  other 
edit,  1827) : — Ottomar,  (Jesprdche  H,  Freihtit  d,  Willettt  u, 
goUliche.  Gnade  (BerL  1821)  \—Lehrhuch  d.  christi  GUiu- 
bms  v.l^fbens  (BcrL  1823;  2d  ediu  IHSQ)  i—Betravhtun- 
yen  it.  d,  lArben  w.  d,  Lehre  d,  WtUerlostrt  (BerL  1823) : — 
Ufber  d.  wahrt  Stelie  </.  litunfUchen  Htchtet  (1826)  :— 
Katechunnus  d,chrisHichen  lArt  (1825;  2d  edit.  1840): 
— Enfu'urfd,prakfu<rhen  Theoloffie  (BerL  1837) : — /Ve- 
difften  z,  Vefihevliguiig  d,  erang*>lischen  Kirche  gegtn  d, 
papttUcke  (1839) : — Kinlfitung  in  d,  offridL  Vorlttungen 
it,  d,  Btdeuttiug  d.  Hegthtchtm  Philosophie  in  d,  christL 
Theohgie  (BcrL  1842)  .  —  Dot  gotU-sdu^atliche  lA^bm  d. 
Christen  (Magdeb.  1842)  .—Zur  Kritik  der  SckeUingtchm 
Off(niharungiiphilo9ophie  (BerL  J 843):  —  I>er  Krzhvthop 
Clemens  August  oU  Friedensti/ier  zicischen  Staot  v. 
Kirche  (BerL  1843) : — Die  Jfi/onn  der  Kirche  durch  den 
Staot  (1844):— /fz/rsf  Erzdhlung  d.  Reformation  (^1846). 
After  his  death  his  lectures  were  published  under  title 
Vorlesunyeit  ubtr  die  christliche  Dttf/matik  (1847);  iiber 
die  thtvlogische  Moral  (1847) ;  uber  die  christliche  Sym- 
holik  ( 1848) ;  and  aber  die  Dogmengeschichte  (1849 ).  See 
Saintes,  Hist,  of  German  Rationalism^  p.  284 ;  Kahnis, 
Mod,  German  Protestantism^  p.  244  sq. ;  MorelL  Hist,  of 
Mod,  Philos,  ii,  199, 203 ;  Bretschneider,  Dogmotiky  i,  1 1 5 
sq. ;  Farrar,  Crit,  Hist,  of  Free  Thought ^  p.  265 ;  and  the 
excellent  articles  in  Wagner,  Stoats-Lexikon^  s.  v. ;  Pie- 
rcTjUnirersal'Lexikon,  x,  871 ;  Herzog,  ReoUKucykUtpd- 
die,  ix,  62. 

Maria  AngeUca  dr  S.  Maodai.rna  is  the  name 
by  which  Jaqiieline^  one  of  the  daughters  of  Anthony 
Amauld  (q.v.),  was  known  after  she  became  the  priorera 
of  the  noted  convent  of  Port  KovaL  "  She  at  first  led 
a  very  dissolute  life,  such  as  was  common  at  that  time 
in  the  French  nunneries;  but  in  1609  the  fear  of  (xod 
came  upon  her,  and  she  entercil  ufM)n  a  very  different  | 
course  of  life;  and  afterwards  l)ecomii)g  intimate  first  I 
with  Francis  de  Sales,  and  then,  in  1623.  with  the  abbot  ■ 
of  St,  Cyran,  she  conforraetl  lK»th  herself  and  her  con- 
vent to  their  views  and  prescriptions.  ....  The  con- 
secrated virgins  inhabiting  it  followed  with  the  utmost 
strictness  the  ancient,  severe,  and  almost  everj'where 
abrogated  rule  <>f  the  Cistercians;  nay,  tliey  imposetl  on 
themselves  more  rigors  and  burdens  than  even  that  rule 
prescribed."  Dr.  Murdoch's  Mtwheim,  Eccles,  Hist,  bk. 
iv,  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  §  46.  See  Port  Koyau 
The  relation  which  this  retreat  sustained  to  the  Jan- 
senists  has  been  detailed  in  the  article  Ja>'8k:«(il'h, 
CORKEUUS  (2). 

Maria  Theresa,  empress  of  Austria  and  Oermany, 
the  daughter  of  ('harles  VI,  was  born  at  Vienna  May  13, 1 
1717,  and  succeeiled  to  the  throne,  by  the  '*  Pragmatic 
Sanction,"  Oct,  21, 1740.  With  her  secular  historj'  we 
have  nothing  to  do  here,  but  as  to  her  influen(.*e  on  the 
interests  of  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  we  must  add 
iiere  a  fevf  particulars  to  the  aitide  on  Auitria.    Al- 


though herself  a  zealous  Roman  CathoUc,  she  maintain* 
ed  the  rights  of  her  crown  against  the  court  of  VLome, 
and  endeavored  to  correct  some  of  the  worst  abuses  in 
the  Church.  She  prohibited  the  presence  of  priests  at 
the  making  of  wills,  al)olished  the  right  of  asylaro  in 
chnrches  and  convents,  suppressed  the  Inquisition  in 
Milan,  and  in  1773  the  Order  of  Jesaita.  She  also  for- 
bade that  any  person,  male  or  female,  should  take  mo- 
nastic vows  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  ^'eanu  8be 
did  nothing,  however,  to  ameliorate  the  treatment  ofthi* 
Protestants  in  her  dominions.  She  professed  pennnal 
sympathy  with  their  oppressed  ciHidition,  but  pretended 
to  be  unable  to  do  anything  for  them  on  account  of  her 
coronadon  oaths  and  the  laws  of  the  country.  Tbi< 
was  es})ecially  the  case  in  Hungary*.  Maria  Therm 
died  Nov.  29, 1780,  leaving  as  her  succeasor  to  the  throoe 
Joseph  II,  who  is  noted  for  his  generous  efforts  in  be- 
half of  his  Protestant  subjects.  See  Duller,  M.  Therrm 
u,  Joseph  J I  (Wiesbaden,  1844) ;  Ramshora,  M,  Therm 
u,  ihre  Zeit  (Lpz.  1859  sq.);  YioMjOestrrtich  vnter  Ma- 
ria Theresa  (1855) ;  Coxe,  House  of  A  u^riOf  iii,  189  Bq« 
241  sq. ;  Vehse,  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Avstria,Vif\^ 
sq.   Comp. Austria ;  Bohemia;  Hungary. 

Marlales,  Xanttr,  an  Italian  theohigian,  was  bom 
at  Venice  at  the  cU»se  of  the  16th  century.  He  bebMifrhi 
to  a  |>atrician  family  of  the  Pinanls.  He  was  appoint- 
ed lecturer  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  inspector  of  tbe 
schooK  These  offices  he  filled  till  1624,  when  be  re- 
tired in  onier  to  give  his  whole  time  to  politics.  Hi< 
zeal  f(»r  Rome  and  his  hatreii  towards  France  caused  bU 
expulsion  from  his  native  country  twice.  He  retired 
to  Boulogne,  aHrrwards  obtained  his  recall  fmm  hu- 
ishment,  and  died  in  April,  1660.  We  give  him  plicr 
here  mainly  on  account  of  his  many  the«»logica]  proilnc- 
tions.  The  most  im])ortant  are  Controvrrnat  ad  umirtr- 
sam  fummam  TheoUtgia  St,  Thomas  A  gvinatis  (A'enire, 
1624,  fol.) : — Riblioth,  Interpretum  ad  uniV.  sumrn,  the<4. 
St,  Thomce  (Ven.  16<J0,  4to) : — Straraganze  nwn-amaif 
segnite  nel  Christ ianissimo  regno  di  Franda  (CoL  1646 
4to) : — Knonnita  inoudita  nuovameate  useite  in  luce  nd 
Chri$tionismo  regno  di  Froncia,  contra  H  decoro  ddkt 
sede  apostoHco  Romano  in  due  Ubri  intitofati;  Vuim:  Ddf 
arrogante  potesta  de  Papi  in  duetto  della  rkiesa  GaUir 
cana;  faltro  Del  Divitto  deUa  Regalia  (Frkf.l649,4to). 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bittg,  Generate j  xxxiii,  615. 

Mariamnd  {Mapia^vri^  a  Greek  form  of  the  HeK. 
Miriam)f  the  name  of  several  females  of  the  llerodian 
family,  whose  histor}'  is  detailed  by  Joseph  us,  especisDy 
the  two  following  (see  Smith,  Dirt,  of  Class,  Bitjg,  b.t.J: 

1.  Thh  daughter  of  Alexander,  sou  of  AristobuIus,and 
of  Alexandra,  daughter  of  H\Tcanus,  high-priest  of  tbe 
Jews,  was  the  most  beautiful  princess  of  her  age.  Sbf* 
married  Herod  the  (treat,  by  whom  she  had  two  MMn> 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  two  daughters,  Salam- 
pso  and  ( 'ypros:  also  a  son  called  Herod,  who  died  yooop. 
<luring  his  studies  at  Rome.  Herod  was  excesuvelv 
fond  of  Mariamne,  who  but  slightly  returned  his  pv 
sion,  and  at  length  cherished  a  deadly  hatred  towardii 
him.  Herod  had  her  put  to  death,  but  afterwards  bi« 
affection  for  her  became  stronger  than  ever.  Jtisephai 
mentions  a  tower  that  Herod  built  in  Jerusalem,  which 
he  named  Mariamne.     See  Hekoi>. 

2.  A  daughter  of  the  high-priest  Simon,  and  likewi^ 
wife  of  Herod  the  Great;  by  him  she  had  a  son  called 
Philip,  who  married  first  the  infamous  lleixidias.  after- 
wards paramour  of  Hen>d  Antipas,  and  tlie  instigator  vf 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.    Sec  Hekodian  Fanilt. 

Mariana,  Ji\\n,  a  distingoished  S|Mmish  Jemitirtf 
bom  at  Talavera,  in  the  diocese  of  Tt^ledo,  in  1537.  In 
15r>4  he  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  soon  acquired  great  rep- 
utation for  his  historical,  theohtgici^l,  and  philologicid 
learning.  In  1561  he  Uught  theokifcy  at  Rome  (where 
the  celebrated  Bellarmuie  was  one  &f  his  pupils),  and  in 
1565  in  Sicily;  in  1669  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained live  years,  and  lectured  on  Tliomas  Aquiov. 
in  1574  he  rctumeid  to  Spain  on  accmuU  of  his  bealtht 
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and  died  there  in  1624.  Among  Mariana^s  works  we 
notice  I>€  rrge  et  lytgi*  iastUutione  (Toledo,  1598),  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  Garcia  de  LoaysQ,  and  dedicated 
Ui  Philip  III.  In  this  work  he  expresses  his  views  on 
royalty  writh  the  greatest  freedom,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  maintain  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  may 
be  legitimate  to  put  a  king  to  death.  The  sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  tint  book  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  allowable  to  assasiunate  a  tyrant,  and 
he  concludes  athrmatively.  Mariana  begins  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  murder  of  Henry  III,  and  quotes  the  divers 
opinions  expressed  by  others  on  this  event,  but  it  in  easy 
to  perceive  that  he  approves  of  the  deed.  From  this 
individual  fact  he  pasties  to  the  general  theory,  which 
he  bases  on  the  principle  that  regal  power  is  intrusted 
to  a  king  by  his  people  under  certain  conditions,  and 
that  the  nation  therefore  retains  the  supreme  right  of 
making  kings  accountable  for  their  conduct,  and  revok- 
ing them  if  need  be.  From  this  principle,  that  sover- 
eignty resides  essentially  in  the  nation,  he  de<iuces  the 
following  consequences :  1,  according  to  theologians  and 
philosophers,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  kill  a  prince 
who  has  usurped  sovereign  authority  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation  ("  perimi  a  quoconque,  vita  et  princi- 
patu  spoliari  posse*') ;  2,  if  a  prince  regularly  elected,  or 
who  has  regularly  come  on  the  throne  by  succession, 
seeks  to  overthrow  religion  or  the  laws,  and  refuses  to 
listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  nation,  he  is  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  surest  possible  means ;  3,  the  surest  way 
is  to  assemble  the  states-general,  who  will  depose  him, 
and,  should  he  resist  pniclaim  him  an  enemy  of  the 
country,  and  treat  him  accordingly ;  4,  the  states-gen- 
eral have  the  right  to  c<mdemn  to  death  a  prince  de- 
cUired  the  enemv  of  the  countrv,  and  everv  citizen  has 
then  a  right  to  kill  him ;  5,  if  it  is  iraixissible  to  aosem- 
ble  the  states-general,  and  yet  it  is  the  wish  of  the  na- 
tion that  the  tyrant  perish,  then  a  citizen  is  not  guilty 
who  accomplishes  this  general  wish  (**  qui  votis  publicis 
favens  eum  perimere  tentavit  haudquaquam  inique  eum 
fecisse  existimabo^V  Mariana,  however,  puts  one  re- 
striction to  the  exercise  of  this  terrible  right :  he  de- 
clares that  the  judgment  of  one  or  several  citizens  is  not 
sufficient;  that  the  general  wish  of  the  nation  must 
have  been  clearly  expresseil,  and  that  the  advice  of  se- 
rious and  well-informed  men  should  also  be  taken. 
After  thus  justifWng  the  assassination  of  kings  under 
certain  circumstances,  Mariana  examines  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  accoraplisheil.  All  means,  he  thinks, 
are  allowable,  but  such  as  will  be  least  likely  to  commit 
the  nation  or  the  individual  are  to  be  pn*ferreil.  He 
shovrs  some  partiality  for  jioison,  yet  maintains  that  it 
should  not  be  administere<l  in  the  food,  but  rather  placed 
in  things  of  daily  use,  such  as  the  clothes,  etc.  1*he  ap- 
pearance of  this  work  create<l  quite  a  sensation  in  France. 
The  Sorbonne  and  Parliament  informed  against  his  book; 
the  Jesuits*  congregation  of  the  province  of  France  con- 
demned Mariana,  and  the  condemnation  was  approved 
by  general  Aquaviva  (Mariana  had  formerly  opposed 
him  in  Spain)  until  the  book  should  be  revised.  See 
JfESUiTS.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  IV  the  Parlia- 
ment condemned  the  book  to  be  publicly  burned,  July 
8,  1610,  and  his  treasonable  doctrines,  as  they  were 
called,  continued  during  the  whole  of  that  age  of  loyalty 
and  part  of  the  following  to  furnish  a  common  subject 
of  animadversion,  and  a  chief  gn>und  of  accusation 
against  the  Jesuits.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add  here 
that  like  doctrines  were  taught  also  by  IVotestant  con- 
temporaries of  Mariana,  and  that  by  no  means  should 
the  Society  of  Jesus  be  held  accountable  for  the  propa- 
gation of  such  views  (Compare  Hallam,  Literary  His- 
tory,  iii,  130-140).  The  Jesuits  have,  indeed,  occasion- 
ally supported  the  claims  of  the  people  against  their 
rulers,  but  always  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  their 
own  body  only.  Mariana,  on  the  contrary',  discussed 
this  subject  on  better  and  higher  grounds.  Mankind 
occupied  his  thought^  and  had  a  much  stronger  hold 
on  his  afRections  ttuui  the  interests  and  plana  of  his  order. 


When  Leon  de  Castro  questioned  the  orthodoxy  of 
Arias  Montanua  for  introducing  rabbinical  readin^fs  and 
commentaries  into  the  PUtntina  Regia  or  PhiUp/nnti 
PolyffUitj  a  new  edition  of  the  Complutamt  which  Mon- 
tanus  had  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Philip  II, 
Mariana  silenced  the  noisy  polemic  by  his  historical, 
ecclesiastical,  and  Biblical  lore,  as  well  as  by  the  fair 
and  candid  tone  of  his  discussion ;  but  by  this  step  he 
lost  all  chance  of  preferment,  which,  however,  he  was 
glad  to  exchange  for  learned  leisure  and  the  gratification 
of  his  love  of  historical  research.  Mariana  published 
next,  in  1599,  his  imperfect  work,  Dt  P<mderUnu  et  Mfn- 
gurity  a  subject  which  his  countrymen  Lebrija,  or  Ni- 
brija,  Diego  Covamibias,  Pedro  Ambrosio  Mt>rales,  and 
Arias  Montanus  had  treated  before,  and  which  Eisen- 
schmidt,  Freret,  Paucton,  etc.,  have  pursued  much  fur- 
ther since.  Observing  that  the  sudden  rise  and  ascend- 
ancy of  Spain  excited  a  general  interest  and  curiosity 
abroad,  while  its  origin  and  causes  were  either  unknown 
or  misunderstood,  and  that  the  Spanish  historians,  though 
numerous,  were  at  tliat  time  little  read,  and  some  of 
them  hardly  known,  he  came  forward  with  a  History  of 
Spain  (in  twenty  books,  under  the  title  ^/istorite  de  rehua 
//u7Ki7iMP,Toleti,  1592,  lib.  xx,  foL,  but  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  thirty  books,  in  the  complete  edition  of  1605, 
pubL  at  Mayence).  This  is  a  compact  and  lucid  exhibi- 
tion of  an  unbroken  chronological  narrative,  from  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Spanish  nation  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  (a  period  of  twenty-five  centuries  at  least),  and 
embraces  the  history  of  all  the  Spanish  kingd(»ms,  which 
had  hitherto  been  treate<l  separately.  A  subject  so  ex- 
tensive, expressed  in  classical  Ladn,  met  with  universal 
favor  and  acceptance.  A  Spanish  translation  soon  be- 
came necessary,  and  fortunately  Mariana  accomplisheil 
the  task  himself,  and  carried  the  work  through  four  suc- 
cessive Spanish  editions  in  his  lifetime.  Alariana  has 
been  chargeil  with  credulity ;  but  traditions  held  sacred 
in  times  past,  although  rejected  in  the  present  age — 
prodigies  which  formed  part  of  history,  and  which  Ma- 
riana could  not  dismiss  with  the  disdainful  smile  of 
modem  criticism,  are  spots  which  will  never  obscure 
the  brilliancy  of  his  digressions  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  the  world — events  which  appear  as 
great  causes  when  so  admirably  interwoven  with  those 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  history'  of  Spain.  The  manly 
feelings  of  the  historian,  his  noble  indignation  against 
crimes,  his  bold  exposure  of  the  misiieeds  of  princes  and 
their  abettors,  deserve  still  higher  commendation.  Yet 
he,  as  well  as  Ferreras  and  Masdeu  more  reci>ntly,  has 
spared  a  gross  instance  of  queen  I Trraca's  licentious  con- 
duct; Imt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defence  of  queen 
Blanca*s  honor  is  highly  creditable  to  Mariana.  It  is 
true  also  that  Mariana  did  not  alwavs  examine  all  the 
original  authorities,  as  Kanke  o1>serves  in  the  Kritik 
neuerer  Geschirhtiwchreiher ;  but  to  institute  an  in<}uiry 
into  every  minor  detail,  to  comprehend  a  wide  field  of 
inquir}',  and  yet  to  open  new  and  to  disdain  all  tnxlden 
paths,  would  have  required  the  perusal  of  whole  libra- 
ries, and  a  single  life  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
complete  the  undertaking.  And  if  others  had  been  in- 
vited to  join  in  the  labor  of  the  investigation,  a  motley 
com[)ilation  might  have  been  the  only  result  of  so  much 
research,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  ever  to  combine 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  Mariana*s  portraits  of  lonls 
and  favorites  were  found  too  original  and  faithful  by  the 
living,  as  in  the  case  of  the  detestable  Fernandez  Ve- 
lasco,  of  ('astile,  and  his  worthy  secretary  Pedro  Man- 
taono.  The  secretary,  after  having  been  a  panegyrist  of 
the  new  historian,  tried  to  serve  his  master  by  his  attack 
on  Mariana,  entitled  A  drertmritis  a  la  Iliftoria  de  Mari- 
ana, He  was  discovered,  however,  and  roughly  treate<l 
by  Tamayo  Vai^as  in  La  liefenm.  de  Mariantu  Prob- 
ably to  this  criticism  may  be  traced  many  improve- 
ments in  Mariana's  second  Spanish  edition  of  his  history, 
which  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1608.  It  is  on  this  edition^ 
and  the  various  readings  selecveA  ^\«ta  MXv^  ^\>ctfiT»  <j^ 
1617  and  !(>'»,  lYwil  t\ve  ^sOaWwu  ^1  N«!«»c«.*^^»w^ 
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which  contains  ample  notes  and  illustrations  (1783-96,  Real-EnrykJopSdifj  ix,  105  sq. ;  Pierer,  Univtnal'lAxi- 

9  vols.  8vo).     This  edition  also  closes,  like  the  original  ton,  x,  884 ;  JCnfff,  Ci/cicpadiaj  s.  v. ;  Uoefer,  Nauv.  Biog, 

with  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (1615-lG).  G«Mr(i/«',  xxxiii, 618  sf}.     (J.N. P.) 

There  have  subsequently  been  published  at  Madrid— 1.  Marianiflts,  an  order  of  knighthood.    Sec  Kkight- 

Thc  continuation  of  Mariana  by  Miftana,  ^translated  hood,  p.  182  (iv) ;  Tkutonic  K.nioiit8. 


other  by  the  same,  brought  down  to  the  year  1808  (9  .^^  frequented  the  German  raona.Hterics  of  Cologne,  Fid^ 

vod.8vo,  with  portraits).                       •      i     ^.    ,     ^  da,  and  Mentz,  and  died  A.D.  1086.     Marianus  Scotas 

Ihe  profound  erudition  of  Mariana  is  also  displayed  -,,«  ,u-  «__,  .^  ^,^.^»  *u^  :..._«      u        i     •       * 

A          II-    *•       \  •    T    ^  ^     *j    *      //ti  was  the  tirst  to  correct  the  inaccurate  chronoloines  of 

in  another  publication,  his  Traciatui  Heptem  (Cologne,    ^u„  „K»««;..i-rM. :«  k;- /^i r /o      i    *    «ao.         .• 

taix€x\      Tu             J    f.u       *-„  .•        i:  L'l')'       V'  I  the  chronicles  in  his  CArowKWi  (3  vols,  to  1084 ;  contin- 

lb()9).     The  second  of  these  treatises,  IJe  £d%ttone  I  ul-  ...j  v„  i^x.i^v;„  ..„  ♦„  io/ian      t*  •        ui«  u  j 

'.            .^          ,» .          _,    ^T/  a              ..  "^  *^y  Dodechm  up  to  1200).     It  is  published  arooni; 

aatUy  IS  an  epitome  of  his  report  on  the  fierce  controver-  ^u^  vl^^tr^^^*  ^^^.L  r-^^      •            u    o*             j     ^ 

^    x\           A  •      1*     4               II         J    *i    »         rru  the  Acn;)/orM  rfrf/m  (/erffwiurrirwm  bv  Soiive  and  oth- 

sy  between  Anas  Montanus  and  Leon  deC^astro.-  The  «„     th«  ^/u.*  ,..i...ki«  :-  ♦».«  qi     'i          *      *•       / 

/_uf.     i#^*.'        ji#     J              1.1*1-     •!•  *^"*     ^"^  most  valuable  is  the  3<1  volume,  treating  of 

fourth,  I)e  Mutatttme  Moneia.  provoked  the  mdigna-  *>,*.  r'orh».;»^.n  ^^a  r  ii  .« •                          o     n 

i.i      .  ,       ,,                !  r.       _         •    *u  the Carlovingian  and  following  emperors.    See  Hansen, 

tion  of  the  duke  of  Lerma  and  hu  iMirtners  in  the  svs-  r».  ,,„#.•«..;*.  .w>.;.-^  -a  ^'  ■  i#     •     •  c    ^«  /«•     vr 

i.            ,         ,  ..           I  r      1      I  •  I  vf    •        •  '^  antiqut»s.  codice  chr(mtc%  J/attam  SeuH  (Frankfort- 

tem  of  general  [jeculation  and  frauds  which  Manana  ex-  on-the-Oder  178*>) 

posed.    He  foretold  the  calamities  which  threatened  the  mr  ^     1  i  "  '                          ^    .,     . 

Spanish  nation;  and  his  words,  which  had  been  disre-  ^  Marlastein,  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the 

garded,  were  remembered  when  the  opportunitv  was  ?;r^*^*"^*'"  "'^'il^"^*'""^.' "  annually  visited  by  h»n« 

gone.     As  a  reward  for  procUiming  such  unwelcome  ^r'^-PffT'^f     ^he  pilgrimages  to  this  place  began  iu 

truths,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  he  suffered  a  whole  l^  •        u     a^^  "".    continiie  unaUted  to  our  day. 

year  ofjudicialtrickerv,humilUtions,  and  onfineraent  ^"""«  ^^^  ^"^^  ""^  ^«"?  ^'^"^^^  Revoluti^.ns  the 

in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  at  Madrid.     In  searching  P^"^  ^"^,  ransacked  by  the  I  rench  soldiers,  but  the  mo- 

his  papers  another  exposure  was  f(»und,  entitled  Del  Go-  '^^''^.  "^  ^^t  «l)o»niiig  convent  repaired  and  rebuilt  it 

W?r«/>  de  la  Con^f^ui,  or  on  the  defects  of  his  order,  in  ^""^  ^^'"^    ^  ^^  ^*^*^»"  "'  ^  ^*^»  Ktrchen-f^,  xii,  7C7. 

which  he  also  pointed  out  the  means  of  correcting  them.  Marlazell,  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Aw- 

Copies  of  this  M8.  had  midtiplied  m  oUrmingly  that,  tria,  situated  on  the  north  border  of  the  crowu-Iandof 


previ 

being  prinU-d  at  Itordeaux  in  1625,  and  reprinted  ehje-  K*"  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  working  miracks, 

where  in  several  languages.     This  curious  circular  was  which  was  bnmght  to  Mariazell  about  J 157  by  the 

found  in  the  archives  of  the  Jesuits  of  Valencia  at  the  Benedictine  St. l^mbrwht.     A  pilgrim  chapel  wa»  lirsl 

time  of  their  sudden  expulsion  from  the  Spanish  domin-  erected  there  about  1200  by  margrave  Henry  I  of  Mor»- 

ions  in  1767.    After  his  persecution  he  made  an  epitome  yi*-     King  Louis  I  of  Hungary  built  a  pilgrim  church 

of  the  Jiibliittheca  of  Photius,  translated  some  homilies,  «"  1343.     The  large  pilgrim  church  now  standing  wM 

revised  his  Uutory  of  Spain,  and  publislied  a  supple-  built  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  the  mirsrk- 

meiit,  or,  rather,  a  summary,  of  «>ncise  annals  of  Si»ain  working  image  is  within  a  chapel,  closed  by  a  heivy 

from  1515  to  1612.     At  the*  age  of  eighty-three  he  pub-  ga^  "f  so*"*  silver.     During  the  great  annual  pn»ce*- 

ILshed  his  Hcholia  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  avail-  """  ^o™  Vienna,  the  greater  part  of  the  pilgrinui  of 

ing  himself  of  the  best  Hebrew  c<»mmentaries,  and  some  both  sexes  spen<l  the  night  in  the  woods  in  drinkinfT. 

valuable  and  very  early  MSS..  which  dated  from  the  age  «ngi"K»  anti  general  riot  and  debaucher\-.    See  HiUl«wb. 

of  the  ancient  Gothic  dominion  in  Spain.     Tliis  work,  ^^  ^•V'*  «•  Tourist  nach  Afaria-ZM  (Vieima.  m% 


rliough  written  at  this  advanced  stage  of  life, ''  displays 


8vo). 


a  degree  of  vigor  and  of  learning  which  might  well  pro-  Marie  a  la  Coque,  a  vvionarr,  whose  real  name 
voke  the  admiration  of  modem  Biblical  students."  It  was Marffaret,yra»  bom  July  22, 1647,  at  Lauthecr.ur.in 
secured  for  him  a  place  among  the  best  commentators  the  diocese  of  Autun,  France.  She  boasted  of  relii:ii>u-4 
in  the  J/istoirr  Critique  du  Vieux  Testanumt  of  the  hy-  >  transports,  and  heavenly  visions  and  revelations,  beside) 


|)ercritical  father  Simon,  who  is  usually  unfavorable  to 
Spaniards.  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  sup|M»8es  Mariana 
to  l)c  also  author  of  a  work  Ifespubliai  Chrimtiana,  but 


which  she  is  reputed  to  have  worked  manifold  wttmien. 
She  evinced  a  deep  aversion  to  all  evil  in  her  infaDoy.and 
from  her  fourth  year  maintained  an  intimate  communion 


neither  Alegambe  nor  Nic(»las  Antonio,  both  of  them  -  with  God.  On  thedeathof  her  father,  which  took  plM^ 
Spaniards,  mentions  it^  Stevens,  the  English  translator  |  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  age,  she  entered  a  convtflt. 
of  Marianas  history",  misstates  some  particulars  of  the  Attributing  the  cure  of  a  disease  that  had  afflicted  her 
aiithorV  life,  and  very  unaptly  comimres  him  with  Ral-  j  during  four  years  to  the  \1rgin  Mary,  she  grati'fuUy 
eigh.  Mariana  left  MSS.  of  at  least  twice  the  extent  of  adopted  the  name  "Marie,"  and  always  used  it  by  pref- 
all  luH  publicntions.  He  died  Feb.  6, 1623.  in  the  eighty-  entnce.  She  entered  the  Order  of  Salesians  on  the  "f*^^ 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-ninth  of  his  re-  |  of  August,  1671,  as  a  novice,  and  on  the  6lh  of  Novero- 
tirement  to  T«»lcdo.  See  Mondejar.  .1  drtrteticiai  a  Ma-  ber,  1672,  took  the  veiL  Vntm  this  time  she  claimed  to 
rUma;  Juicio  y  Soticia  de  Its  I/igtoriadoret  df  Kfpana ;  \  be  constantly  favored  with  \'isions  and  revelations,  wl 
Andrade,  ViiUi  de  Mariana;  Acosta,  Viila  de  Mariana  ;  is  said  to  have  performed  many  miracles;  Nich  werehff 
Andr.  Schot.,  ilispan.  Illmtrat. ;  Baronius,  Amial.  Ecclt-  \  transports  that  she  carved  in  large  letters  the  name  of 
9iast.;  Bernard,  (terald..  Pro  Senatu  Veneto,  quoted  in  .Jesus  on  her  breast.  She  had  knowledge  of  the  time 
( !*olome^ius,  //ijtjmnia  Orii-ntalis ;  Kene  Rapin,  Reflex-  when  she  should  die,  and  prepared  for  that  event  in 
iotu  9ur  CHistoire ;  Nic(>las  Antonio,  BiUUtthtca  liiapa-  '  deep  retirement,  closing  her  life  Oct.  17, 1690.  She  Itft 
nonnva ;  Saavc^lra,  Renpuhlica  Literaria :  Tamayo  dc  ,  a  small  work  of  a  mystical  character,  entitled  La  c/*rr- 
Vargas,  Vitla  di IP,  Juan  Mariana ;  Alegaml>e,  HiUioth,  ,  tion  au  cnur  de  Jhu*,  and  others  oC  a  similar  nature. 
script.  sncietatiM  Jesu ;  liayle,  I/ijtf.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Prosper  Her  life  was  published  by  Jean  Joseph  Languet  uikKJ 
Marchand.  Dictiomuiire :  Freher,  Theatrum  Virorum  via-  the  title  La  rie  de  la  vhterable  mire  MarywriteMar^'' 
nrum,  i.  347;  Woltmann,  Ge»ch,  u,  Politik,  1801,  i,  265;  but  her  memor\'  has  been  kept  alive  chiefly  throof;'' 
Sisroondi,  Litterature  du  Midi  de  tKurojw,  iv,  100 ;  l^u-  the  four  songs,  Ver-Vert,  in  (Eurrett  de  M.  Grtttft  (Am- 
terweck,  /lift,  tk  la  Litterature.  EsjHUfnolf,  1812,  vol.  ii ;  sterd.  1748),  i,  9-45.  On  the  4th  of  Febniar>',  183fi.«be 
Tieknor,  //tjt/ory  of  Spani*h  Literature^  iii,  143 ;  Kanke,  advocate  of  the  pontifical  oonautoiy  addressed  the  popf> 
^ur  Kritik  tietierer  GeschickUkhrtiher  ^1^24);  Uerzog,  [  for  the  first  time,  on  the  pruoeaa  of  ber  beatificilHtti 
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but  Talleyrand,  aa  bbhop  of  her  native  dioce«e,  bad  al- 
rcaiiy  »m^ht  to  effect  her  canonization  during  the  last 
<ieconnials  of  the  18th  century. — HeTzogyRtal'J:!iuyUop, 
XX,  92  st\. 

Marie  dr  l'Incarnatiok,  a  French  female  mission- 
an',  whose  original  name  was  (Utyurd,  was  born  at  'iVmrs 
ill  159U.  She  early  joined  the  Urauline  nuns ;  visited 
Canada  in  1639,  where  she  made  many  converts  among 
the  Indians;  and  founded  a  convent  of  her  order.  8he 
died  in  1672.  See  Charlevoix,  Vie  de  la  Mire  Marie  de 
rincanuUUm ;  Bioi/raphie  UnivtrseUe^  s.  v. 

Marietu,  a  celebrated  Hindu  sage  ordemi-god,was, 
according  to  one  account,  the  son  of  Brahma— accord- 
ing to  another,  the  son  of  Bhrigu.  He  was  the  father 
of  Kasyapa.  By  some  he  is  considered  as  the  god  of 
"  light,**  which  appears  to  be  the  etymological  signitlca- 
tiiin  of  his  name.  See  Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon;  Intti- 
tHtfs  nf  ManUj  chap,  i ;  Thomas,  Did,  of  Biog,  and  Mjf' 
thoiitf/i/f  s,  v. 

Marillac,  Charles  de,  a  noted  prelate  of  the 
Churcli  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Auvergne,  in  France,  about 
1510.  H e  was  advocate  in  t he  Parliament  of  Paris  when, 
l»ercciving  himself  suspecte<l  of  Lutheranisro,  he  follow- 
ed John  de  la  Forest,  ambassador  of  France  to  ConstAii- 
tiiu>|/iv,  and  thus  avoided  persecution  from  the  inquisi- 
tont.  He  aflerwanls  became  abbot  of  St.  Pere  and  arch- 
bishop of  Menne ;  abio  counsellor  in  the  privy  council 
when  the  assemblv  of  notables  convened  at  Fontauie- 
blcaii  in  1560,  and  in  it  advocated  the  calling  of  a  na- 
tional council  and  a  meeting  of  the  states-general,  but 
without  much  effect.  He  endeavored  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  the  mischiefs  threatening  the  country  at  that 
time,  but,  despairing  of  success,  he  became  melancholic, 
was  preyed  upon  by  disease,  and  died  at  his  abbey  of 
St.  Pere,  in  December,  1560. 

Mar'imoth  (2  Esdr.  i,  2),  the  LAtin  form  of  Mkre- 
MOTII  (q.  v.). 

Marin,  Miciirl  Ange,  a  French  ecclesiastical  writ- 
er, was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Marseilles  in  1697.  In 
1714  he  was  admitted  to  the  onler  of  the  Minimes;  was 
employed  in  their  sch<K>ls,  and  four  tiroes  tilled  a  pro- 
vincial office.  He  ptniscssed  not  only  a  Hieing  for  the- 
ology and  natural  history,  but  also  a  natural  taste  for 
Iwlk'S-lettres.  His  stvle  is  a  little  diffuse,  and  some- 
times  weak  and  incorrect,  without  being  entirely  void 
of  elegance.  He  died  April  3, 1767,  at  Avignon.  His 
wtirks  are  mainly  in  the  department  of  practical  relig- 
it)n.  We  note  />»»  desastrm  de  Barbacan  chin  errant 
ding  Avif/noun  (Avignon,  1722, 1759, 16mo;  Aix,  1744) : 
— Conduite  SpirituelU  tie.  la  ttaur  Viold  (Avignon,  1740, 
12moV. — A  deUtide.  de  WitthHry  ou  la  PieuM  pennonnaire 
(Avignon,  1744, 12ipo)  i—Iai  Parfaite  Religieune  (Avign. 
1752,  I2mo)  i—Virginie^  ou  la  rirge  Chi-etienne^  hittoire 
ASicilienne  (Avignon,  1752. 2  vols.  12mo) :—  Vies  dfs  Peres 
de$  deserts  tTOrientf  avec  leiir  doctrine  spirituelle  et  tear 
discipline  monastUfue  (Avignon,  1761-64, 3  vols.4to,  or  9 
12mo;  Lyons,  1824,9  vols.  Hvo ) :— /^  Baron  fie  Van  Hes- 
den^  OH  la  repuiUique  des  inrredules  (Toulouse,  1762,  5 
vols.  12mo)  i—Affnss  de  **iaint'A  mour,  ou  lafervente  no^ 
rice  (Avignon,  1762,  2  vols.  12mo ;  Marseilles,  1829)  :— 
Theodule  ou  Fen/ant  de  la  benediction  (Avignon,  1762, 
12mo): — FarfailUf  ou  la  commedienne  conrertie  (Avig- 
non, 1762,  12mo):  — .'i^«/ii^u«  (A\ngnon,  1766,  2  vols. 
12mo;  Marseilles,  1830):— /,a  Marquise  de  los  ValienteSy 
tm  Iti  Dxime  Chritienne  (Avignon,  1765,2  vols.  12mo) : — 
Ijettres  asciiiques  et  ntorales  (Avignon,  1769,  2  vols. 
12mo).— Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  (ieneralfy  s.  v. 

Marina  dk  Eh(H)bar.    See  Escobar. 

Mariner  (n^^,  mallach',  a  seaman,  comp.  (ir.  aXt- 
f Iff,  Kng. "  an  old  m^  ;"  Ezek.  xxvii,  9, 27. 29 ;  Jonah  i, 
5 ;  S'^3(^, shatim'j  Ezek.  xxvii, 8,  ** rowers"  as  in  vcr. 
26),  a  sailor.    See  Ship. 

Marini,  Giovanxi  Fimppo,  an  Italian  Jesuit  and 
mvataotuay,  was  bom  near  (ienoa  in  1608 ;  resided  four- 
teen yean  at  Tonking,  Japan,  and  died  in  that  country 


in  1677.  He  published  Delia  3fissione  de  padri  deUa 
comp,  di  Giesu  nellti  provimria  di  Giappone  e  particolar^ 
mente  di  quella  di  Tunchino  (Rome,  1668,  4to) ;  and  A 
New  ami  Curious  A  ccount  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Tonquin 
and  Laos  (1666),  considered  quite  valuable. — Hocfcr, 
iVour.  Bioff,  Generalcy  s.  v. 

Marino,  or  San  Marino,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  limited  republican  states  of  Eun)pe,  consists 
of  a  cragg)'  mountain  2200  feet  in  height,  sitiuited  amid 
the  lesser  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  and  encircled  by 
provinces  formerly  belonging  to  the  |)ontitical  states. 
It  possesses  a  total  area  of  twenty-one  miles,  an<l  com- 
prises a  town  of  the  same  name,  and  several  villages  in 
the  adjacent  territory'.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but, 
owing  to  its  exposure,  high  winds  and  fretiuent  rains 
prevaiL  The  inhabitants,  who  arc  reckoned  at  8(MH), 
are  noteil  for  their  hospitality,  sobriety,  industry,  and 
general  morality.  They  are  sensitively  jealous  of  their 
rights,  and  ding  with  tenacity  to  their  territorial  and 
legislative  ind^iendence.  The  religion  of  the  country 
is  Roman  Catholic.  The  early  histor}'  of  the  republic  is 
very  obscure.  During  the  mciliicval  wars  of  Italy.  Ma- 
rino had  its  pigmy  feuds  and  factions,  which  seem  to 
have  been  none  the  less  envenomed  from  the  pettiness 
of  the  arena  in  which  they  were  enacted.  In  1740  the 
democratical  form  of  govemment  was  securely  guaran- 
teed against  further  assault.  The  rights  of  this  min- 
iature state  were  scrupulously  res|.>ected  l>y  Napoleon 
during  his  Italian  campaign.  The  govemment,  desig- 
nated the  Sovereign  (irand  Council  {Generate  Consiylio 
Principe),  is  com|iosed  of  sixty  members,  of  whom  one 
third  are  nobles.  From  this  number  are  selected  the 
smaller  "Council  of  Twelve**  (two  thirds  from  the  town 
and  the  rest  from  the  country),  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  juriscontult,  decide  in  questif>ns  of  the  second  and 
third  instance.  The  representatives  of  the  state  are 
termed  ciiptains-regent  {capitani  reggenti).  They  are 
chosen,  the  one  from  the  party  of  the  nobles,  the  other 
from  the  bourgeoisie.  They  each  hold  office  only  for 
six  months.  The  army,  or  rather  the  militia  of  the  re- 
public, numbers  1189  meiu 

MarlnuB,  a  martyr  of  the  second  half  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  his  Hixt,  Keel,  vii,  15. 
According  to  this  authority,  Marinus  was  of  a  high  fam- 
ily, served  in  the  army,  and  was  about  to  l)e  appointetl 
centurion  by  Gallienus  (266-268)  when  he  was  de- 
nounced as  a  Christian  by  one  of  his  fellow-soldiers. 
Brought  before  judge  Ach»us,  he  acknowledge<1  his 
Christian  faith,  and  was  given  three  hours  to  recant. 
During  this  respite  he  was  taken  to  church  by  bishop 
Theoteknos,  who,  presenting  him  a  swonl  witli  on(>  hand 
and  the  (lospel  with  the  other,  l»ade  him  c)ioo:(e  be- 
tween them.  Marinus  joyfully  chose  the  latter,  return- 
ed to  the  judge,  to  wliom  he  declared  his  choice,  aiul 
was  at  once  executed.  A  Roman  senator,  Asterius,  wlio 
was  a  witness  of  tlie  execution,  carried  away  the  body 
upon  his  own  shoulders,  laid  him  out  in  tine  clothes,  and 
l>uried  him  (see  Ada  JSanct,  ap.  Bolland,  t.  1,  3d  of 
March).     See  also  Martin  II  and  IIL 

Another  St.  Marinus  is  commemorated  on  the  4th  of 
Septcml>er.  He  was  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  and  worke<l 
on  the  bridge  of  Rimini,  when  his  piety  attracted  the 
notice  of  bishop  (iaudentius  of  Brescia,  who  persuade<1 
him  to  enter  the  Church,  and  made  him  deacon.  Ma- 
rinus retired  on  the  mountain  of  Titano,  where  he  erect- 
ed a  heraiitage,  and  died  towards  the  close  of  the  4tli 
century.  Acconiing  to  the  legend,  the  mirocles  wn>ught 
at  his  tomb  attracted  a  numl)er  of  pilgrims  to  the  place, 
who  settled  there,  and  this  gave  rise  to  his  saintshi|). — 
Herzog,  Reol-Kneyklop,  ix,  108;  IMerer,  CniverAal'/^xi- 
kon,  X,  893 ;  Hoefer,  S'ouv,  Biitg,  Generalf,  xxxiii,769. 

Mariolatry  ((ir.  Map/o,  Mary,  and  Xarpeia,  adth- 
ration)  is  tlie  technical  term  given  by  the  Pnitestant 
world  to  the  worship  which  Romanists  render  to  tV\<t^ 
Virgin  Mary.    Romanists  thewv»feVv«t%  v«tcs\ >Xv>sk  -"RwtAvvTj 
ffj/perdulia  {^*y*\  U>  «\AaXMv\soJ»\i  W  ^twa  >Xv^  -^w^v^ 
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paid  to  God,  which  they  tenn  Latria  (q.  v.),  and  adora- 
tion paid  to  saints,  Dulia  (q.  v.).  lu  our  articles  Hy- 
PBKDULiA,  Immaculate  Gonckptios,  and  Invcx^ation 
OF  Saints,  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  distinctions  so  retined  within  tlie  com- 
prehension of  the  common  mind,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
multitude  from  worshipping  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator.  "As  mother  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,** 
says  Dr.  Schaff  {Ch.  Iltst,  ii,  410), "  the  Virgin  Mary  un- 
queeiitiouably  holds  forever  a  peculiar  ))Osition  among 
all  women  and  in  the  history  of  redemption*/'  and,  from 
this  point  of  view,  he  remarks  that  it  is  "perfectly  nat- 
ural, nay.  essential  to  sound  religious  feehng,  to  associate 
with  Mary  the  fairest  traits  of  maidenly  and  maternal 
character,  and  to  revere  her  as  the  highest  model  of 
female  purity,  love,  and  piety.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  unquestionable  that  she  is  nowhere  in 
the  N.T.  excepted  from  the  universal  sinfuhiess  and  the 
universal  need  of  redemption,  nor  represented  as  immac- 
ulately holy,  or  as  in  any  way  an  object  (/divine  venera- 
tion." Koman  Catholics,  however,  have  insisted  uiMin 
the  (idoratiotif  as  they  term  worship  in  this  instance,  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  holding  that  Mary  has  l)een  as- 
sumed in  the  Trinity,  so  as  to  make  it  a  Quatemity ; 
that  '*  Mar}*  is  the  complement  of  the  Trinity"*  (Fusey, 
KiretUcon^  ii,  167),  an<t  that  the  intercession  of  Mary 
is  net  (led  for  the  salvation  of  the  foUoirers  of  Jesits 
Christ..  We  quote  the  words  of  Liguori  himself:  •*  We 
most  readily  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Media- 
tor of  Justice,  and  that  by  his  merits  he  obtains  us  all 
grace  and  salvation ;  but  we  say  that  Mar}*  is  the  Me- 
<liatrix  of  <irace;  and  that  receiving  all  she  obtains 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  because  she  prays  and  asks 
for  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  all  the  same, 
whatever  graces  we  receive,  they  come  to  us  through 
her  intercession"  {Glorits  of  Mary,  p.  124).  Tliere  is 
certainlv  not  a  word  in  the  Bible,  nor  in  the  creeds  of 
the  Apostolic  Church,  nor  even  in  the  writings  of  the 
Church  fathere  of  the  rirst  five  centuries,  to  warrant  any 
Christian  in  assigning  such  a  position  t<»  Mar>',  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  as  the  (.-atholic  Church,  lioth  I^tin 
and  (irt^ek,  has  dared  to  iK'Sttm*  u].x>n  her.  One  of  the 
acceptcil  inter])reter8  of  the  (^hurch  of  Rome,  Liguori, 
in  commenting  on  the  exalted  position  which  the  Virgin 
Marv  should  hold  in  the  estimation  of  I^atin  communi- 
<rants,  says  that  she  is  Queen  <if  Mercy  ([>.  IH) ;  that  she 
is  the  Mother  of  all  mankind  (p.  23) ;  that  she  offered 
her  Son  to  the  Father  on  Mount  C^vary  (p.  23) ;  that 
she  is  especially  the  l^Iother  of  rei)entant  sinners  (p.  42) ; 
that  she  is  our  Life  (p.  5*2) ;  that  (iod  was  reconciled 
with  sinners  by  the  humility  and  purity  of  Mary  (p.  5G) ; 
that  she  ol>tains  us  perseverance  (p.  59);  that  she  ren- 
ders death  sweet  to  her  clients  (p.  68) ;  that  she  is  our 
Protectress  at  the  hour  of  death  (p.  71);  that  she  is  the 
Hope  of  all  (p.  79) ;  that  slie  is  our  only  Refuge,  Help, 
and  Asylum  (p.  81) ;  that  she  is  the  Propitiator}-  of  the 
whole  world  (p.  81) ;  that  she  is  the  one  City  of  Refuge 
(p.  89");  that  it  is  her  office  to  withhold  (iod's  arm  from 
chastishig  sinners  until  he  is  pacified  (p.  93) ;  that  she 
is  the  Comfortress  of  the  worhl,  the  Refuge  of  the  un- 
fortunate (p.  KM)) ;  that  we  shall  be  he^rd  more  quickly 
if  we  call  on  the  name  of  Mar\'  than  if  we  call  on  the 
name  of  Jesus  (p.  KM)) ;  that  she  is  our  Patroness  (p. 
lOti);  that  she  is  Queen  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  all 
saints,  and  all  evil  spirits,  because  she  conquered  the 
latter  bv  her  virtues,  anil  the  devil  bv  her  fair  humilitv 
and  holy  life  (p.  110) ;  that  she  prot^^cts  us  from  the  di- 
vine justice  and  from  the  devil  (p.  115);  that  at  the 
name  of  Mar}*  every  knee  l)owft  and  hell  trembles  (p. 
116);  that  she  is  the  ladder  of  paradise,  the  Gate  of 
heaven,  the  most  tnie  Mediatrix  between  Gotl  and  man 
(p.  121),-  that  her  interccHsion  is  necessary  for  salvation 
(p.  122);  that  she  is  the  Mediatrix  of  gracrc  (p.  124); 
that  in  her  is  all  )\o\w.  of  life  and  virtue,  all  grace  of  the 
Way  antl  Truth  (p.  125);  that  in  her  we  find  eternal 
salvation  (p.  125;;  that  no  one  can  enter  heaven  except 
by  her  (p.  127);  that  all  graces  of  the  spiritual  life  are 


transmitted  by  Mary  (p.  127);  that  all  gifta,  virtues, 
graces  are  dispensed  by  her,  to  whomsoever,  when,  and 
as  she  pleases  (p.  128) ;  that  from  her  the  world  receives 
every  good  (p.  128) ;  that  she  is  the  Helper  of  the  Re- 
demption (p.  183) ;  that  she  and  her  Son  redeemed  the 
world  (p.  133) ;  that  she  u  the  Co-operator  in  our  jus- 
tification (p.  133) ;  that  the  way  of  Mlvation  is  open  to 
none  othen^'ise  than  through  Mary  (p.  135) ;  that  God 
says,  *'  Go  to  Mary,**  when  we  seek  for  grace  from  him 
(p.  136) ;  that  the  salvation  of  all  depends  on  the  favor 
and  protection  of  Mary  (p.  136) ;  that  the  other  sainta 
intercede  with  her  (p.  138) ;  that  she  b  a  tender  Advo- 
cate ;  that  all  power  ia  given  unto  her  in  heaven  and 
earth  (p.  145) :  that  God  obe3's  the  command  of  Man- 
(p.  146);  that  Mary  ia  omnipotent  (p.  146);  that  the 
whole  Church  is  under  the  dominion  of  Mary  (p.  146,i: 
that  what  she  wills  is  necessarily  done  (.p.  147) ;  that 
her  prayers  have  something  of  a  command  in  them  (p. 
151) ;  that  Jesus  Christ  is  under  an  obligation  to  her  to 
grant  all  she  asks  (p.  152) ;  that  she  is  the  singular  Ref- 
uge of  the  lost  (p.  156) ;  that  she  is  the  Advocate  of  tbe 
whole  human  race  (p.  161) ;  that  her  chief  office  in  the 
world  is  to  reconcile  fallen  souls  with  God  (p.  167) ;  that 
she  is  the  great  Peace-maker  who  obtains  reconcilia- 
tion, salvation,  panlon,  and  mercy  (p.  165);  that  in  ber 
is  establishefl  the  seat  of  God's  government  (p.  179 1: 
that  she  delivers  her  clients  from  hell  (p.  183) ;  that  hpr 
clients  will  necessarily  be  saved  (p.  184) ;  that  she  hat 
sent  back  many  from  hell  to  earth  who  have  died  of 
mortal  sins  (p.  188) ;  that  she  consoles,  relieves,  and  suc- 
cors her  clients  in  purgatory  (p.  195);  that  she  delivm 
her  clients  from  pui^ator}*  by  applying  her  merit»  (p. 
195) ;  that  she  carries  away  from  purgatory  all  who 
wear  the  (?armelite  scapulary  on  the  Saturday  after  thev 
die,  provided  they  have  been  chaste  and  have  said  brr 
office  (p.  196);  that  she  does  not  suffer  those  who  die 
clothed  in  the  scapulary  to  go  to  heU  Cp.  185) ;  that  Muy 
leads  her  servants  to  heaven  (p.  198) ;  that  she  has  the 
key  of  the  gate  of  paradise  (p.  199) :  that  she  is  the 
Way  of  our  salvation  (p.  200) ;  that  it  is  for  the  love  ii 
"iAvry  and  on  account  of  her  merits  that  God  is  more 
merciful  under  the  New  than  under  the  Old  DispeDna- 
tion  (p.  214) ;  that  her  powerful  interoetsion  sustains  the 
world  (p.  214) ;  that  she  is  the  Throne  of  grace  to  which 
St.  Paul  bids  us  fly  (p.  215) ;  that  Christ  has  promised 
that  all  who  invoke  the  holv  name  of  Mar\'  with  confi- 
dence  shall  have  perfect  sorrow  for  their  sins,  atonement 
for  their  crimes,  strength  to  attain  perfection,  and  shall 
reach  the  glorj-  of  i^aradise  (p. 226),  etc. 

We  will  also  cite  for  the  l)cnefit  of  our  readers  some 
passages  from  the  H-ritings  of  Liguori  bearing  more  di- 
rei'tly  on  the  fidd  of  dod/iital  theohigy.     Mary  is  ih»i 
only  titled  by  him  ^  Queen,  Mother,  and  Spoufte  of  the 
King :  to  her  belongs  dominion  and  power  over  all  cn>at- 
ures"  (p.  12) ;  **  She  is  Queen  of  Mercy,  as  Jesus  Chri?!i 
is  King  of  Justice"  ( p.  18).     "  If  Jesus  is  the  Father  of 
souls,  Mary  is  also  their  Mother.    Chi  two  ocowions.  (h^ 
conliMf  to  the  holy  fathers,  Mary  became  our  spiritoal 
Mother.      The  first,  according  to  blensed  Albert  tlic 
(ireat,  was  when  she  merited  to  conceive  in  her  virginal 
womb  the  Son  of  God.     This  was  revealed  by  <»ar  Ltinl 
to  S.  Gertrude,  who  was  one  day  reading  the  abv\*e  text, 
and  was  perplexed,  and  could  not  undenttand  how  Mar}', 
being  only  the  Mother  of  Jcaua,  could  be  aaid  to  have 
brought  forth  her  first-bom.     God  explained  it  to  her. 
saying  that  Jeans  was  Mary's  first-born  according  to  the 
flesh,  but  that  all  mankind  were  her  a^oond-bom  accont- 
ing  to  the  Spirit.  ....  The  second  occasion  on  whiih 
Mar>'  became  our  apiritual  Mother,  and  brought  u«  fitfth 
to  the  life  of  grace,  was  when  she  offered  to  the  etema/ 
Father  the  life  of  her  beloved  Son  on  M^Mmt  Calvan* 
with  such  bitter  sorrow  and  auflfering^  (p.  23).    "Thuj 
it  is  that  in  every  engagement  witli  the  infernal  puwirs^ 
we  shall  always  certainly  conquer' by  having  recnarv  t  <> 
the  Mother  of  God,  who  is  also  our* Mother,  saiio^^nd 
repeating  again  and  again,  *  We  My  to  thy  patroimrcr  ^> 
holy  Mother  of  God ;  we  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Mr 
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Mother  of  God  V  Oh,  how  many  victories  have  not  the 
faithful  gained  over  hell  by  having  recourse  to  Mary 
with  this  short  but  most  {Mwerful  prayer !  Thus  it  was 
that  that  great  ser\'ant  of  G(k1,  siiiter  Mary,  the  cruci- 
fied, of  the  Order  of  S.  Benedict,  always  overcame  the 
ilevils"  (p.  26).  *'  *  Since  the  very  tigers,*  says  onr  most 
loving  Mother  Mar\',  *  cannot  forget  their  young,  how 
can  I  forget  to  love  you,  my  children  T  "  ( p.  30).  *'  Our 
lUessed  Lady  herself  reveled  to  sister  Mary,  the  cruci- 
fied, that  the  fire  of  love  with  which  slie  was  intlamed 
towards  God  was  such  that,  if  the  heavens  and  earth 
were  placed  in  it,  they  would  be  instantly  consumed ;  so 
that  the  ardors  of  the  Seraphim,  in  comparison  with  it, 
were  but  as  fresh  breezes**  (p.  81).  **Let  us  love  her 
like  a  S.  Francis  Solano,  who,  maddened  as  it  were  (but 
with  holy  madness)  with  love  for  Mary,  would  sing  be- 
fore her  picture,  and  accompany  himself  on  a  musical  in- 
strument, saying  that,  like  worldly  lovers,  he  serciia<led 
his  most  sweet  Queen'*  (p.  38).  '*  Let  us  love  her  as  so 
many  of  her  servants  have  loved  her,  and  who  never 
could  do  enc'jgh  to  show  their  love.  Father  Jerome  of 
Texo,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
slave  of  Mary ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  servitude,  went  often 
to  vibit  her  in  some  church  dedicated  in  her  honor.  On 
reaching  the  church,  he  poured  out  abundant  tears  of 
tenderness  and  love  for  Mary ;  then  prostrating,  he  lick- 
ed and  rubbed  the  pavement  with  his  timgue  and  face, 
kissing  it  a  thousand  times,  because  it  was  the  house  of 
his  beloved  I^dy"  (|».  38).  "  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  re- 
pentant sinners'*  (p.  42).  **  When  Mary  sees  a  sinner  at 
her  feet  imploring  her  mercy,  she  does  not  consider  the 
crimes  vrith  which  he  is  loaded,  but  the  intention  with 
which  he  comes ;  and  if  this  is  g<MKl,  even  should  he 
have  committed  all  possible  sins,  the  most  loving  Moth- 
er embraces  him,  and  d(»es  not  <lisdain  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  his  soul'*  (p.  45).  **  *My  (iod,*  she  says,  *1 
had  two  sons — Jesus  and  man ;  man  took  the  life  of  my 
Jesus  on  the  cross,  and  now  thy  justice  would  condemn 
the  guilty  one.  O  Lord!  my  Jesus  is  already  dead; 
have  pity  on  me ;  and  if  I  have  lost  the  one,  do  not 
make  me  lose  the  otlier  also  V  And  most  certainlv  God 
will  not  condemn  those  sinners  who  have  recimrse  to 
Mary,  and  for  whom  she  prays,  since  he  liimself  com- 
mended them  to  her  as  her  children**  (p.  47).  These 
passages  are  taken  almost  at  random  from  Liguori's 
fihries  ofMary^  chapter  i,  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  t)ie 
words  //ai7,  holy  Quten,  Mother  of  Mfrcy!  Yet  these 
claims  are  moderate  compared  with  those  set  up  in  the 
fifth  chapter,  entitlcil,  Of  Iht  Xecestify  of  the  liUercfS- 
tUm  of  Mni-y  for  our  Sidraiion,  "  S.  Lawrence  Jus- 
tinian asks, '  How  can  she  l)e  otherwise  than  full  of 
grace  who  has  l)een  made  the  Ladder  to  partiduej  the 
Gate  of  heaven^  the  moM  true  Mediatrie  bettpeen  God 
and  man  f  "  (p.  121).  "  That  wliich  we  intend  to  prove 
here  is  that  the  intercession  of  Man-  is  now  necessary  to 
salvation ;  we  say  necessary — not  a)>solutely,  but  moral- 
ly. Tliis  necessity  proceeds  from  the  will  itself  of  God 
tliat  all  gracea  that  ho  disijenses  should  pass  by  the 
hands  of  Mary,  according  to  the  opinion  of  S.  Bernard, 
and  which  we  may  now  with  safety  call  the  general 
opinion  of  theologians  and  learned  men.  The  author  of 
The.  Reijfn  of  Mary  iKwitively  asserts  that  such  is  the 
case.  It  is  maintained  by  V'ega,  Mendoza,  Pacciuchelli, 
Segnori,  Poire,  Crasset,  and  by  innumerable  other  learn- 
ed authors"  (p.  122). 

Now  what  have  we  in  holy  Scripting  to  warrant  such 
a  position  as  is  here  taken  by  Liguori?  0>mparison, 
as  distinct  from  contrast,  requires  the  existence  of  some 
similitude,  but  take  any  passage  in  which  Mary  is  men- 
tioned, from  the  salutation  down  to  the  peri(Hl  after  the 
ascension,  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  way  similar.  It 
only  remains,  therefore,  to  contrast  instead  of  com{)aring. 
But  our  readers  are  so  well  acquainted  with  holy  Writ 
that  we  remit  the  task  to  them,  only  begging  them 
to  remember  four  things :  1.  That  Mary  is  represcnteil 
a»  she  is,  and  not  otherwise  in  t)ie  (ios{)els;  2.  That  she 
u  uot  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Acts  after  the  first  chap- 


ter, or  in  the  Epistles,  although  St.  Paul  has  entered  so 
minutely  into  the  economy  of  the  Christian  sclieme  of 
salvation ;  8.  That  all  that  pn»f)het  and  ap(»stle  has  said 
of  our  Lord  is  by  Romanists  traiwferred  to  Mar^';  4.  That 
all  those  passages  which  speak  of  one  Meiliator  between 
God  and  man  not  only  ignore,  but  exclude  the  modem 
doctrine,  pronounced  by  Dr.  Schaff  **  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  separation  between  Gr»co-Koman  Catholicism 
and  evangelical  Protestantism**  {Ch,  Hist,  ii,  411). 

Lest  the  charge  should  be  brought  to  our  door  that 
we  have  attributed  to  the  Church  of  Rome  the  doctrines 
held  by  only  a  part  of  her  communicants,  or  even  only 
one  of  her  priests,  we  continue  our  (quotations  fntm  some 
of  her  most  eminent  writers,  affording  ample  proof  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  Catiiolic  is  taught  to 
look  upon  the  Virgin :  '*  O  thou,  our  (iovemor  and  most 
benignant  Lady,  in  right  of  being  his  Mother,  command 
your  most  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he 
deign  to  raise  our  minds  fn)m  longing  after  earthly 
things  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things'*  (fn>ra 
the  Crown  of  the  Blesnd  Viryvty  Psalter  of  Bonaven- 
tura).  ^We  praise  thee.  Mother  of  God;  we  acknowl- 
edge thee  to  be  a  virgin.  All  the  earth  doth  worship 
thee,  the  Spouse  of  the  eternal  Father.  All  the  angels 
and  archangels,  all  thrones  and  powers,  do  faithfully 
scr\'e  thee.  To  thee  all  angels  cry  aloud,  with  a  nevtr- 
ceasing  voice.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Mary,  Mother  of  (iiod. 
.  .  .  The  whole  court  of  heaven  doth  honor  thee  as 
queen.  The  holy  Church  thn>iighout  all  the  world  doth 
invoke  and  praise  thee,  the  Mother  of  divine  Majesty. 
.  .  .  Thou  sittest  with  thy  Son  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father.  ...  In  thee,  sweet  Mary,  is  our  ho|)e ;  defend 
us  forever  more.  Praise  becometh  thee ;  empire  becom- 
eth  thee;  virtue  and  glory  be  unto  thee  forever  and 
ever"  (from  a  Parody  on  the  Tt  Ihum^  by  the  same 
writer).  "'  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things 
it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  right  faith  concerning 
Mary ;  which  faith,  except  one  do  keep  whole  and  un- 
defiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly.  .  .  • 
He  (Jesus  Christ)  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  disci- 
ples, and  upon  his  Mother,  and  at  last  t4H>k  her  up  into 
heaven,  where  she  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  her  Son, 
and  never  ceasetli  to  make  intercession  with  him  for  ua 
This  is  the  faith  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  which, 
except  every  one  do  believe  faithfully  and  firmly,  he 
caiuiot  be  saved**  (from  a  Parody  oh  the  Athanatian 
Creeds  by  the  same  writer).  **  During  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  people  of  Rome  experienced 
in  a  most  striking  manner  the  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  A  frightiful  pestilence  raged  in  the  city  to  such 
an  extent  that  thousands  were  carrie<I  off,  and  so  sud- 
denly that  they  had  no  time  to  make  the  least  prepara- 
tion. It  could  not  be  arrested  by  the  vows  and  prayers 
which  the  holy  poi)e  cause<l  to  be  offered  in  all  quar- 
ters, until  he  resolved  on  having  recourse  to  the  Mother 
of  God.  Having  comman<led  the  clergy  and  people  to 
go  in  procession  to  the  church  of  our  Lady,  called  St. 
Mary  Major,  carrying  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  the  miraculous  effects  of  her  inter- 
cession were  soon  experienced :  in  every  street  as  they 
passed  the  plague  ceased,  and  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cession an  angel  in  human  form  was  seen  on  the  Tower 
of  Adrian,  named  ever  since  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
sheathing  a  bloody  sabre.  At  the  same  moment  the 
angels  were  heard  singing  the  anthem,  *  Regina  Cccli,* 
*  Triumph,  O  Queen,'  Hallelujah.  The  holy  pope  add- 
ed, *  Ora  pn»  nobis  Deum,* *  I*ray  for  us,'  etc.  The  Church 
has  since  used  this  anthem  to  salute  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  Easter  time*'  (from  Alphonsus  Liguori's  The  Glories 
of  Mary),  Gabriel  Biel,  JSuper  Canonem  MisstTy  says 
**  that  our  heavenly  Father  gave  the  half  of  his  king- 
dom to  the  most  Blessed  Virgin,  Queen  of  heaven ; 
which  is  signified  in  the  case  of  Esther,  to  whom  Ahas- 
uerus  proniise<1  the  half  of  his  kingdom.  So  that  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  |>ossesse4i  justice  and  mercy,  re- 
tained the  former,  and  conce<ied  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the 
exercise  of  the  latter.**    Antoninusi  archbishop  of  Flor- 
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csice,  goes  further  yet  than  Gabriel  BieL  We  hesitate 
to  record  the  profane  blasphemies  which  arc  fuund  in 
the  writings  of  various  popes,  prelates,  and  divuies  on 
this  subject.  Stories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  many  ludi- 
crouSf  many  trivial,  one  or  two  sublime,  are  all  penetrated 
with  this  single  tliought>,  that  from  Mary,  and  Mary 
alone,  could  heart  worship,  and  repentance,  and  prayer, 
in  the  very  second  of  death,  in  the  very  act  of  sin,  with- 
out the  Eucharist,  without  the  priest,  at  sea,  in  the  des- 
ert, in  the  very  lionie  of  vice,  obtain  instant  and  full  re- 
mission; but,  with  Elliott  {Ihlimatum  of  Romitnumi,  p. 
754),  **  we  refuse  even  to  name  the  vulgar  preaching  and 
rude  discourses  of  friars  and  priests  who  induct  the 
multitude  into  this  worship,  as  being  too  indelicate  for 
the  ears  of  even  an  intelligent  Komanist.*'  The  follow- 
ing we  take  from  a  Prayer  ofSt,  Berruird:  "Remember, 
O  most  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  that  no  one  ever  had  recourse 
to  yoiu*  protection,  implored  your  help,  or  sought  your 
mediation  without  obtaining  relief.  Contiding,  there- 
fore, in  your  goodness,  behold  me,  a  penitent  sinner,  sigh- 
ing out  my  sins  before  you,  beseeching  you  to  adopt  me 
for  your  son,  and  to  take  upon  you  the  care  of  my  eter- 
nal salvation.  Despise  not,  O  Mother  of  Jesus,  the  pe- 
tition of  your  humble  client,  but  hear  and  grant  ray 
prayer."  •*  Prayt  r. — O  Ctod  of  gootiness,  who  hast  tilled 
the  holy  and  immaculate  heart  of  Mary  with  the  same 
sentiments  of  mercy  and  tenderness  for  ns  with  which 
the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son  and  her  Son,  was  al- 
ways overflowing;  grant  that  all  who  honor  this  vir- 
ginal heart  may  preserve  until  death  a  perfect  conform- 
ity of  sentiments  and  inclinations  with  the  sacred  heart 
of  Jesus  Clirist,  who,  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
lives  and  reigns  one  (iod,  forever  and  ever.  Amen.** 
** Aspiration. — O  Mary!  Thou  art  light  in  our  doubts, 
consolation  in  our  sorrows,  and  protecticm  in  our  dan- 
gers! After  thy  Son,  thou  art  the  certain  hope  of  faith- 
ful souls!  Hail,  hoi)e  of  the  desponding  and  refuge  of 
the  destitute,  to  whom  thy  Son  has  given  such  {Mwer 
that  whatever  thou  wiliest  is  immediately  done  !**  From 
tlie  Breviary :  *'(J)  Holy  Mary,  succor  the  miserable,  help 
the  faint-hearteti,  comfort  the  afflicted,  pray  for  the  peo- 
ple, intercede  for  the  clergy,  make  supplication  for  the 
devout  female  sex;  let  all  be  sensilile  of  thy  help  who 
celebrate  thv  holv  commemoration."  .  .  .  "Grant,  we 
beseech  thee,  ()  Lord  (vod,  that  we,  thy  servants,  may 
enjoy  perpetual  health  of  mind  and  body,  and,  by  the 
glorious  uitercession  of  Blessed  Mary,  ever  virgin,  may 
be  delivered  from  present  sorrows,  and  come  to  eternal 
joy,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  Litany  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  deserves  to  be  added: 

**  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  I 
Sou  of  G«>d,  have  mercy  on  ns ! 
Holy  Ghost,  have  mercy  on  as ! 
JesuH  Christ,  hear  us ! 
Je»us  Christ,  graciously  hear  as ! 
God,  th«  Father  «»f  heaven,  have  mercv  on  as  1 
God,  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  nave  mercy  on  ns ! 
God.  the  Holy  Ghoi>t,  have  mercy  on  us ! 
Holy  Trinity,  one  God,  have  mercy  on  as ! 
Henrt  of  Mary,  conceived  without  the  stain  of  sin !  ^ 
Henri  of  Mary,  full  of  grace ! 
Heart  t)f  Mary,  sanctuary  of  the  Trinity ! 
Heart  of  Miiry,  tabernacle  of  the  incarnate  Word ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  after  God's  own  heart ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  illutttrions  throne  of  ^lory  1 
Heart  (»f  Mary,  perfect  holocauKt  of  dlviue  love  I 
Heart  of  Mary,  ahys^  of  hnmility  I 
Heart  of  Mary,  attached  to  the  cross ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  seat  of  mercy  I 
Heart  of  Mary,  consolation  of  the  afflicted ! 
Heart  of  Mary,  refiice  of  tsiunen*  I 
Heart  of  Mary,  advocate  of  the  Chnrcb,  and  mother 

ofailfaithftill 
Heart  of  Mary,  after  Jesns,  the  most  assured  hope 

of  (he  aconizin^! 
Heart  of  Mary,  queen  of  angels  and  of  the  saints ! 
Lamh  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  (he  world, 

Hpare  us ! 
Lamh  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

hear  nn,  O  Lord  ! 
Lamb  of  God,  who  tnkest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

have  merry  on  ns,  O  Lord  '. 
O  moHt  »»acred  and  amiable  henrt  of  Mary,  Mother  of 

God,  pray  ft)r  ns !    Thai  our  hearts  may  be  luflamed 

with  divine  love." 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  aicyclical  letter 
addressed  by  Gregory  XVI  to  all  patriarchs,  primat<4, 
archbishops,  and  bishops,  bearing  date  Aug.  15, 1832, 
affording  ample  evidence  that  the  same  doctrine  was 
approved  by  the  highest  aothorities  of  the  Romish 
Church  even  prior  to  the  promulgaUon  of  the  dogma  of 
immaculate  cotiception  (q.  v.) :  '*  Having  at  length  taken 
possession  of  our  see  in  the  Lateran  Basilica,  according 
to  the  custom  and  institution  of  our  predecessors,  we  turn 
to  you  without  delay,  venerable  brethren ;  and,  in  te»ti- 
mony  of  our  feelings  towards  you,  we  select  for  the  datr 
of  our  letter  this  most  joyful  day,  on  which  we  celebrai« 
the  solemn  festival  of  the  most  Blessed  Virpn's  trium- 
phant assumption  into  heaven ;  that  she,  who  has  been 
through  every  grreat  calamity  oar  patnmesa  and  pn^ 
tectress,  may  watch  over  us  writing  to  you,  and  lead 
our  mind  by  her  heavenly  influence  to  thoae  counsels 
which  may  prove  roost  salutary  to  Christ's  flock.  .  .  . 
But,  that  all  may  have  a  successful  and  happy  issue.  Id 
us  raise  our  eyes  to  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Blary,  who 
alone  destroys  heresies,  who  b  our  greatest  hope,  yva, 
the  entire  ground  of  our  hope.**     (Comp.  here  kitin. 
Journal  Sacred  Lit.  ix,  25;  xv,  211;  Englitk  Btrier, 
X, 350  s<i. ;  Christ,  Ifemembrancerj  1855  [(X*t,],  p.  417  sq.: 
especially  p.  443  and  449.)    In  view  of  such  a  document 
emanating  from  the  head  of  the  Church,  what  account 
can  we  make  of  the  declaration  of  the  Romish  vican 
apostolic  in  Great  Britain  that  **  C-atholics  do  solicit  the 
intercession  of  the  angels  and  sauita  reigning  with 
i  Christ  in  heaven ;  but  in  this,  when  done  according  ii* 
I  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  thtn* 
!  is  nothing  of  superstition,  nothing  which  is  not  con>i>t- 
,  ent  with  true  piety.     For  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
her  children  not  to  pray  to  the  saints  aa  to  the  authurs 
or  givers  of  divine  grace,  but  only  to  solicit  the  saints 
in  heaven  to  pray  for  them  in  the  same  sense  as  St. 
Paul  desired  the  faithful  on  earth  to  pray  for  hirof 
except  to  consider  it  as  a  document  well  calculated  for 
a  I'rotcstant  latitude,  but  liable  to  be  looked  upon  in 
Home  as  semi-heretical?     **What  ideas  also  are  we  to 
entertain  of  the  candor  or  veracity  of  those  Komanist« 
who  cease  not,  after  Boasuet  and  others,  to  aflirm  that 
*  they  only  pray  to  saints  to  intercede  for  them  ?*    Here 
is  the  heail  of  their  Church  performing  a  solemn  act  fif 
worship  to  the  deiHed  Mary,  on  a  day  dedicated  to  her 
presumed  assumption,  invoking  her,  aa  his  patroness 
and  protectress,  in  a  time  of  great  calamity,  entreating 
her  to  aid  him  bv  her  heavenly  influence  to  tliat  which 
would  be  salutary  for  the  Church.     Is  this  only  to  pray 
to  her  t«»  undertake  for  us?     The  leader  in  this  act  of 
devotion  is  the  supreme  earthly  oracle ;  the  visible,  liv- 
ing, speaking  guide  of  the  Church.    If  this  be  not  idol- 
atry, then  idolatry  exists  only  in  name*'  (Elliott,  \x,  754). 
Nor  do  we  And  in  the  present  pontiff  less  devotion  to  the 
Virgin,  if  we  may  base  our  knowledge  on  the  ofRcial 
documents  issued  in  his  name.    In  the  decree  of  I>ec.  8, 
1854,  Pius  IX  urges  all  Catholics,  colere,  tHvocare,  erv 
rare  beatiisimam  Dei  ffenitricem,  translated  as  follows  by 
the  Tablet  (Jan.  27) :  *"  Let  all  the  children  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  most  dear  to  us  hear  these  words:  ami, 
with  a  most  ardent  zeal  of  piety  and  love,  proceed  to 
tronhij^  invoke^  atid  pray  to  the  mtist  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  conceived  without  original  sin" 
—the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  urging  nn 
his  subjects  a  greater  zeal  and  ardor  in  the  worship  *>( 
Mary  than  that  which  St.  Alfonso  had  displayed.     In 
the  same  decree  he  states  that  "the  true  object  of  tlii« 
devotion**  is  Mary's  *' conception.**     How  that  act  can 
be  an  object  of  devotion,  it  is  difHcult  intelligently 
to  imagine.     But  such  is  Alariolatry,     Not  only  do 
we  now  find  the  adoration  of  the  Mother  of  God  permit- 
ted, but   actually  commanded,     "The  devout  Ronuui 
Catholic,"  says  Cramp  (p.  400)  justly,  **  pay*  3Iarj'  the 
moHt  extravagant  honor  and  veneration.    The  langusce 
adofited  in  addressing  the  *  Queen  of  heaven*  cannot  l*^ 
ac<)uitted  of  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  since  |trayefs  inf 
offered  directly  to  her  aa  if  to  a  divine  being,  and  Ue«- 
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injgs  are  sapplicated  as  from  one  who  is  able  to  bestow 
them,  lu  all  devotions  she  has  a  share.  The  A  ve  Ma- 
i-ia  accompanies  the  Pater  Notter,  '  Evening,  morning, 
and  at  noon/  said  the  Psalmist, '  will  I  pray  unto  thee, 
and  cry  aloud;'  the  pious  Koman  Catholic  transfers 
these  services  to  the  Virgin.  In  tender  childhood  he  is 
taught  to  cherish  for  her  the  profoundcst  reverence  and 
the  highest  affection ;  throughout  life  she  is  the  object 
of  his  daily  regard,  and  tive  solemn  festivals,  annually 
observed  to  her  honor,  call  forth  his  ardent  love  and 
zeal,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  he  is  taught  to  place  reli- 
ance on  her  mercy.  To  the  ignorant  devotee  she  is 
more  than  Christ,  than  God ;  he  believes  that  she  can 
command  her  Son,  that  to  her  intercession  nothing  can 
be  denied,  and  that  to  her  power  all  things  are  possible.*' 
But  if  the  Latin  Church  be  adjudged  guilty  of  Mariola- 
try,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  sentence  of 
condemnation  should  fall  Atill  more  heavily  on  the 
(ireek  Church ;  for  *'  it  cannot  be  denied,"  says  Pusey 
{Eirenicon^  ii,  425),  "  that  the  orthodox  Greek  Church 
does  even  surpass  the  Church  of  Rome  in  exaltation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  their  devotions." 

Mariolatry  likewise  appears  in  the  favorite  prayer  to 
Mary,  the  angelic  greeting,  or  the  A  ve  Sfariti,  which 
in  the  Catholic  devotions  runs  parallel  with  the  Pater 
Notter,  and  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  above. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  initial  wonls  of  the  saluta- 
tion of  (iabriel  to  the  Holy  Virgin  at  the  annunciation 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  consists  of  three  parts :  (1) 
The  salutation  of  the  angel  (Luke  i,  28) :  A  ve  Afatia^ 
gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum  !  (2)  The  words  of  Eliza- 
beth (Luke  i,  42) :  Renedicta  tu  in  mulieribut,  et  beneduy 
tugfructus  ventrit  tuij  Jesus,  (3)  The  later  unscriptural 
addition,  which  contains  the  prayer  proper,  and  is  offen- 
sive to  the  Protestant  and  all  sound  Christian  feeling : 
iSancta  Maria,  mater  Dei,  ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus, 
nunc  et  in  hora  mortis.  A  men,  (For  the  English,  etc., 
see  AvK  Maria.)  "Formerly  this  third  part,  which 
gave  the  formula  the  character  of  a  prayer,  was  traced 
back  to  the  anti-Nestorian  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431, 
which  sanctioned  the  expression  mater  Dei,  or  Dei  ffen- 
itrix  (^loroKOi:) ;  but  Koman  archseologists  (e.  g.  Mast, 
in  Wetzcr  und  Welte  [Kom.  Cathol.],  KircheU'Ijexikon, 
i,  563)  now  concede  that  it  is  a  much  later  addition, 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  (1508),  and 
that  the  closing  wonls,  nunc  et  in  hora  mortis,  were  add- 
ed even  after  that  time  by  the  Franciscans.  But  even 
the  first  two  parts  did  not  come  into  general  use  as  a 
standing  formula  of  prayer  until  the  13tb  century.  From 
that  date  the  A  ve  Maria  stands  in  the  Koman  Church 
upon  a  level  with  the  lord's  Prayer  and  tlie  Afjostles' 
Creed,  and  with  them  forms  the  basis  of  the  rosary" 
(Schafr,  Ch,  Hist,  u,  424,  425). 

The  chief  festivals  of  the  Virgin,  common  to  the 
Western  and  Eastern  churches,  celebrating  the  most  im- 
portant facts  and  fictions  of  her  life,  and  in  some  degree 
Tunning  parallel  with  the  festivals  of  the  birth,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  of  Christ,  are  the  Conception  (q. 
T.),  the  Nativity  (q.  v.),  the  Purification  (q.  v.),  the 
Annunciation  (q.  v.),  the  Visitafitm  (q.  v.),  and  the  As- 
sumption (q.  v.).    All  these  festivals  arc  observed  also  in 
the  English  Church,  but  from  a  quite  diflferent  stand- 
point, of  course.    The  Koman  Church  has,  besides  these, 
several  special  festivals,  with  appropriate  offices — all, 
liowever,  of  minor  solemnity.    See  Mary,  the  Virgin. 
Oriifin  of  Mariolatry. — \Ve  have  detailed  somewhat 
at  length  the  views  held  by  the  Grseco-Koman  theoio- 
li^ians  on  the  adoration  they  consider  due  to  the  Virgin 
J^Iary  to  afford  a  fair  insight  into  Mariolatry'  as  now 
practiced.     It  remains,  however,  to  examine  how  the 
9*eneration  of  Mary  degenerated  into  the  worship  of 
l^Iary,  a  worship  which  itself  "was  originally  only  a  re- 
flection of  the  worship  of  Christ  .  .  .  designed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  glorifying  of  Christ"  (Schaff",  ii,  410).    All 
unbiassed  historians  agree  in  regarding  the  worship  of 
Mary  as  an  echo  of  ancient  heathenism.     Polytheism 
was  80  deeply  rooted  among  the  non-Israelites  of  the 


days  of  Christ  that  it  reproduced  itself  even  among  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  though  it  is  true  it  appeared  clothed 
in  a  Cluristian  dress.  "The  popular  religious  want," 
says  Dr.  Schafl^, "  had  accustomed  itself  even  to  female 
deities,  and  very  naturally  betook  itself  first  of  all  to 
Mary,  the  highly  favored  and  blessed  mother  of  the  di- 
vine-human Kedeemer,  as  the  worthiest  object  of  adora- 
tion." But,  though  it  is  apparent  that  remnants  of  an- 
cient heathenism  thus  laid  hold  even  on  the  newly-found 
doctrines,  it  is  quite  certain  also  that  during  the  first 
ages  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  of  saints  must 
have  held  a  subordinate  place  in  Christian  worehip,  for 
there  is  not  a  wonl  about  it  in  the  Mrritings  of  the  fathers 
of  the  first  five  centuries.  "  We  may  scan  each  page 
that  they  have  left  us,  and  we  shall  find  nothing  of  the 
kind.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  supposed 
works  of  Hermas  and  Barnabas,  nor  in  the  real  works 
of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp ;  that  is,  the  doctrine 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  1st  century.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  sort  in  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  The- 
ophilus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullisn;  that  is,  in 
the  2d  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Origen, 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Cyprian,  Methodius,  Lactan- 
tius;  that  is,  hi  the  d<l  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  Eusebius,  Athanasius,C3rril  of  Jerusalem,  Hilan% 
Macarius,  Epiphanius,  Basil,  i  jregory  Nazianzen,  Epbrem 
Syrus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose ;  that  is,  in  the  4th 
century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Basil  of  Scleucia,  Orosius,  Sedulius, 
Isidore,  Theodoret,  Prosper,  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  popes  Leo,  Hilarus,  Simplicius,  Felix, 
Gelasius,  Anastasius,  Symmachus;  that  is,  in  the  5th 
century."  Nor  is  there  the  least  trace  of  Mariolatry 
among  the  remains  of  the  Catacombs.  Says  a  ivTitcr  in 
the  Lond,  Qu,  Rev.  July,  1864,  p.  85:  "As  regards  the 
sacred  person  of  the  Virgin,  she  takes  that  place  only  in 
the  art  of  the  Catacombs  which  the  purity  of  earlier 
Christianity  would  lead  us  to  predicate.  She  is  seen 
there  solely  in  a  scriptural  and  historical  sense — in  the 
subject  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men  who  found 
*  the  young  child  and  his  mother.'  And  this  even  takes 
its  place  among  the  later  productions  of  classic-Christian 
art ;  while  the  subject  of  the  Nativity,  which  occurs  on 
two  sarcophagi,  evidently  belongs  to  the  last  decline  of 
that  period.  With  these  two  exceptions,  no  trace  of  a 
representation  of  the  Virgin  can  be  found  in  the  mural 
or  sculptural  art  of  the  Catacombs."  We  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  sum  up  this  portion  of  our  subject  in  the  words 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Tyler,  to  whose  conscientious  labors  every 
student  of  Christian  antiquities  is  so  much  indebted : 
"We  have  examined  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  and 
means  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity.  Especially 
have  we  searched  into  the  writings  of  those  whose  works 
(A.D.  492)  received  the  approbation  of  the  pope  and  his 
council  at  Rome ;  we  have  also  diligently  sought  for  ev- 
idence in  the  records  of  the  early  councils ;  and  we  find 
all  the  genuine  and  unsuspected  works  of  (Christian 
writers — not  for  a  few  years,  or  in  a  portion  of  Christen- 
dom, but  to  the  end  of  the  first  five  hundred  vears  and 
mort*,  and  in  every  countrj'  in  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
cm  empire,  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  Asia — testifying 
as  with  one  voice  that  the  writers  and  their  contem- 
poraries knew  of  no  belief  in  the  present  power  of  the 
Virgin,  and  her  influence  with  God ;  no  practice,  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  of  prax'cr  to  God  through  her  mediation, 
or  of  invoking  her  for  her  good  offices  of  intercession, 
and  advocacy,  and  patronage;  no  offering  of  thanks  and 
praise  made  to  her;  no  ascription  of  divine  honor  and 
glory  to  her  name.  On  the  contrarj-,  all  the  writers 
through  those  ages  testify  that  to  the  early  Christians 
God  was  the  only  object  of  prayer,  and  Christ  the  only 
heavenly  Mediator  and  Intercessor  in  whom  they  put 
their  trust"  (p.  290).  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Mary  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  apocT\'phal  legends  of  her  birth  and  of  her  death, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  decorated  the  life  of  Mary 
with  fantastic  fables  and  wonders  of  eveiy  kind,  and 
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thus  furnished  a  pseudo-hiHtorical  foandation  for  an  un- 
scriptural  Manoiogy  and  Mariolatry  (compare  Janus, 
Pope  ami  Counciiy  p.  34  sq.).  It  is  in  these  productions 
of  the  (vnostics  (q.  v.)  that  we  find  the  gema  of  what 
afterwards  expanded  into  its  present  portentous  propor- 
tions. Some  of  the  legends  of  her  birth  are  as  early  as 
the  2d  or  3d  century.  But  to  the  honor  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  day  l>e  it  remembered  that  they  unani- 
mously and  firmly  rejected  these  legends  as  fabulous  and 
heretical  Witness  the  conduct  of  the  Church  towards 
the  CoUjffidinTu  (q.  v.),  and  the  excesses  in  the  opposite 
<Urec(ion  it  gave  rise  to  by  the  formation  of  a  sect 
known  as  the  A  ntuiicomariattUes  (q.  v.).  "  The  whole 
thing,^  says  EpiphaniiiB,when  commenting  upon  the  un- 
warrantvd  practices  of  the  Collyridians, "  is  foolish  and 
turange,  and  is  a  device  and  deceit  of  the  devil  Let 
3Iary  be  in  honor.  Let  the  ljon\  be  worshipped.  Let 
no  one  worship  Mary"  {Ueerti,  Ixxxix,  in  Opp,  p.  1066, 
Paris,  UUi2), 

Indeed,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  controver- 
sy of  A.D.  430,  the  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  it  would 
appear,  was  wh(»lly  external  to  the  Church,  and  was  re- 
garded as  hereticaL  It  was  this  controversy  that  first 
produced  a  great  change  of  sentiment  in  men's  minds. 
Nestorius  had  maintained,  or  at  least  it  was  the  tcn- 
deiicv  of  Nestorianinm  to  maintain,  not  onlv  that  our 
I^rd  had  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human  (which 
was  right),  but  also  that  he  was  two  persons,  in  such 
sort  that  the  child  bom  of  Mary  was  not  divine,  but 
merely  an  oniinary  human  being,  until  t)ie  <livinity 
subsequently  united  itself  to  him.  This  was  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  the  year  431 ;  and  the  title 
t)ioruKoc,  loosely  translated  *'Slother  of  God,"  was 
sanctioned.  The  object  of  the  council  and  of  the  Anti- 
Nestorians  was  in  no  sense  to  add  honor  to  the  Mother, 
but  to  maintain  the  true  d(K;trine  with  reH{>ect  to  the 
Son.  Nevertheless  the  result  was  to  magnify  the  Moth- 
er, and,  ader  a  time,  at  the  ex^x^nse  of  the  Son.  For 
now  the  title  QtoroKog  became  a  shiblK>leth,  and  in  art 
the  representation  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  became  the 
expression  of  orthodox  belief.  Very  soon  the  purpose 
for  which  the  title  and  the  picture  were  first  sanctioned 
Iwcame  forgotten,  and  the  veneration  (»f  Mar>'  began  to 
spread  within  the  Church,  as  it  had  previously  existed 
extenial  to  it.  The  legends,  too,  were  no  longer  treated 
as  apocryphal  Neitlier  were  the  (inostics  any  longer 
the  objects  of  dread.  Nestorians,  and  afterwards  Icon- 
oclasts, in  turn  became  the  objects  of  hatreiL  The  old 
fables  were  winked  at,  and  thus  tliey  universally  be- 
came the  mythology  of  Christianity  among  the  south- 
em  nations  of  Eunipe,  while  many  of  the  dogmas  which 
they  are  grounded  u|Mm  have,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
crept  into  the  faith.  **  Thenceforth  the  Beoroicoc  was  a 
test  of  orthodox  Christology,  and  the  rejection  of  it 
amounted  to  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  all  heresy. 
The  overthrow  of  Nestorianism  was  at  the  same  time 
the  victor\'  of  Mary-worship.  With  the  honor  of  the 
Son,  the  honor  also  of  the  Mother  was  secured.  The 
(»pp<ments  of  Nestorius,  especially  I*roclu8,  his  succes- 
sor in  Constantinople  (f  447).  and  (^yril  of  iVlcxandria 
(t  444 ),  ct>uld  scarcely  find  predicates  enough  to  express 
the  transcendent  glory  of  the  Mother  of  (x<k1.  She  was 
the  crown  of  virginity,  the  indestmctible  temple  of  (lod, 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  paradise  of 
the  Seconal  A(lam,  the  bridge  from  God  to  man,  the  loom 
of  the  imuirnation,  the  sceptre  of  orthodoxy;  thnnigh 
her  the  Trinity  is  glorified  and  adored,  the  devil  and 
dssmons  put  to  flight,  the  nations  converted,  and  the 
fallen  creature  raised  to  heaven.  The  people  were  all 
on  the  side  of  the  Ephesian  decision,  and  gave  vent  to 
their  joy  in  Itoundless  enthusiasm,  amid  bonfires,  pro- 
cessions, and  illuminations*'  (Schaff,  ii,  426).  "Y'et  it 
is  not  exactly  the  fact  that  the  giving  of  this  title 
(Theot(»kos)  was  the  cause  of  the  niltim,  for  some  of 
the  fatliers  before  that  time  had  employed  the  word  to 
express  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  as  the  two 
Gregor}'8  did ;  it  was  the  Nestorian  heretics  who  really 


drove  the  Catholic  mind  to  paying  her  the  tribute  of 
devotion ;  and  even  then  it  seems  as  if  the  euUvs  of 
that  time  was  far  more  in  honor  of  the  Son  than  of  the 
Mother,  more  a  mode  of  testifying  the  belief  in  the  ver- 
ity of  the  tme  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  denied  V»y 
the  heretics,  than  of  giving  her  an  undue  wi>rshipi 
When  she  was  addressed  as  the  *  Mother  of  God,*  when 
she  was  represented  as  the  Mother  with  her  infant  Son, 
she  appealed,  it  is  tme,  as  the  prominent  figure ;  but  it 
was  to  express  clearly  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  in% 
carnation— the  two  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ. 
We  can  see  how  easily  the  mind  of  the  wor»hip|ier 
would  iieiietrate  further,  and,  from  looking  at  her  mere- 
ly as  the  Theotokos,  would  see  in  t)ie  Mother  of  G>Hi 
one  possessed  of  a  mother's  influence  and  power**  {Chris- 
tian Jiemembrancer,  1868,  July,  p.  186, 137). 

From  this  time  the  worship  of  Mary  grew  apace;  it 
agreed  well  with  many  natural  aspirations  of  the  heai^ 
To  paint  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  an  ideal  woman, 
with  all  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  womanhood,  and 
yet  with  none  of  its  weaknesses,  and  then  to  fall  down 
and  wiirship  that  which  the  imagination  had  set  u]n  was 
what  might  easily  hap|)en,  and  did  happen.     Evidence 
was  not  asked  for.    Perfection  was  becoming  the  mother 
of  the  I»nl,  therefore  she  was  (>erfect.    Adoration  "  was 
befitting"  on  the  part  of  Christians,  therefore  thry  gave 
it.     Any  tales  attributed  Ui  antiquity  were  reitrivctl  as 
genuine,  any  revelations  supposed  to  be  made  to  favoreil 
saints  were  ac(rept«<l  as  tme :  and  the  Madonna  reigned 
as  ({uecn  in  heaven,  in  earth,  in  purgatory,  and  over 
hell.     The  mother  of  the  Saviour  soon  became  the 
Mother  of  Salvation,  as  John  of  Damascus  calls  her  {H*f 
miL  in  Ammru)j  '*the  common  salvation  of  all  in  ex- 
tremity" (»/  irdvrwv  opov  tCjv  icipdrutv  r^f  yi/c  «mw; 
<rutrTif}ia\     *'  The  alone  Mother  of  God,  who  art  to  be 
worshipped  (»;   irponnjvrirr})  forever."     Xestoriaiii»m 
lived  on,  and  lives  still,  when  other  earlier  hemiies  on 
the  nature  of  Christ— like  Arianism — have  died:  iiir, 
it  was  once  a  great  ecclesiastical  power.     Catlxilici 
showeil  their  orthodoxy  by  honoring  the  Mother  of 
(i(Ki,  their  abhorrence  of  heresy  by  rendering  her  wor- 
ship.    Thus  arose  the  stor\'  of  her  assumption,  aoii  the 
festival  (Aug.  15)  in  honor  of  that  supposed  event.  She 
then  became  the  Matrr  CoroiuiUh  endued  with  power 
both  in  heaven  and  earth.     Language  was  addresMd  to 
her  such  as  belonged  only  to  (lOd :  e.  g.  Peter  Dtmitiif 
in  a  sermon  (/m  \ativ,  B.  V,  3/.),  speaks  thus;  *^Et  diu 
est  tibi  omnis  potestas  in  ccclo  et  in  terra:  nil  titu  im- 
possibile,  cui  possibile  est  despwratos  in  spem  bettitudi- 
nis  relevarc.     Quomotlo  enim  ilia  potestas  tiue  potenti* 
poterit  obviarc,  quie  de  came  tua  camis  suscepit  ongi- 
nem  ?     Acccdis  enim  ante  illud  aureum  humane  w*>^ 
ciliationis  altare,  non  solum  reguans  sed  impenuis>  <1uid- 
ina  non  ancilla."     Under  such  teaching  as  this  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  extent  to  which  her  cuitui  went. 
*'  Fn»m  that  time,"  says  Dr.  Schaff,  **  numenius  chttrches 
and  altars  were  dedicated  to  the  holy  Mother  of  G«i. 
the  perpetual  Virgin ;  among  them  also  the  cborrh  tf 
Ephesus  in  which  the  anti-Nestorian  Cooacil  of  4.tl 
had  sat.     Justinian  I,  in  a  law,  implored  her  interces- 
sion with  God  for  the  restoration  of  the  Koroan  enipiw» 
and  on  the  dedication  of  the  costly  altar  of  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  he  expected  all  blessings  for  cburrh  ami 
empire  from  her  powerful  prayers.    His  genend,N«'*''» 
like  the  knights  in  the  Middle  Age,  was  unwilliog  t»  P 
into  battle  till  he  hatl  secured  her  protection.   1**1^ 
B<»niface  IV,  in  608,  tnmed  the  Pantheon  in  Rutne  intD 
a  temple  of  Mary  ad  martyrei ;  the  pagan  Ohinpo*  ww 
a  Christian  heaven  of  gods.     Subsequently  even  her 
images  (made  after  an  original  pretending  to  hive  c«m 
fn)m  Luke)  wexe  divinely  worshipped,  and,  in  ^^^ 
lific  legenils  of  the  superstitious  Middle  Age.  paionon 
countless  miracles,  before  some  of  which  the  mindesoi 
the  (iospel  history  grow  dim.     She  became  ahocft  (<>' 
ordinate  with  Christy  a  joint  redeemer,  invntoi  *iu 
most  of  his  own  attributes  and  acts  of  grace.    The  pop* 
ular  belief  ascribed  to  her,  as  to  Christ,  a  ainlai  oDOCCp* 
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tloii,  a  sinless  birth,  resurrection  and  ascension  to  heav- 
en, and  a  participation  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth. 
She  became  the  centre  of  devotion,  cultus,  and  art,  and 
the  popular  symbol  of  power,  of  glory,  and  of  the  final 
victory  of  Catholicism  over  all  heresies'*  (ii,  424,  425). 
In  the  6th  century  the  practice  became  general  within 
the  Church,  both  in  thu  East  and  in  the  West,  and  the 
writers,  commencing  with  the  post-Nicene  period,  which 
had  brought  in  this  innovation  with  many  others,  down 
to  the  16th  century,  are  now  found  to  rchite  the  untold 
privileges  of  the  Virgin,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  con- 
stantly growing  until  checked  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Kefiirmera,  we  are  told  of  the  efficacy  of  Mary  as  a  me- 
diator with  her  Son.  This  devotional  enthusiasm  was 
carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  St.  Bernard  (q.  v.), 
and  still  more  ho  by  Bonavcntura  (citod  ab(»ve),  who. 
Dr.  Wiseman  says,  was  one  of  the  saints  and  luminaries 
of  the  Ikoman  Catholic;  Church,  and  every  Roman  Cath- 
olic prays  that  he  may  l)e  enlightened  by  his  teaching 
and  benetiteil  by  his  prayers.  It  is  Bonaventura  who 
gave  the  following  version  of  the  51st  Psalm:  "Have 
pity  u|K»n  me,  O  great  Queen,  who  art  called  the  Mother 
of  Mercy;  and,  according  to  the  tenderness  of  that 
mercy,  purify  me  from  my  iniquities.*'  And  so  it  runs 
throughout.  The  149th  Psalm  is — *'Sing  a  new  song 
in  honor  of  our  Queen.  I  ah  the  just  publish  her  praises 
in  their  assembUea.  Let  the  heavens  rejoice  in  her 
glory ;  let  the  isles  of  the  sea  and  all  the  earth  rejoice 
thereiiu  Let  water  and  tire,  cold  and  heat,  brightness 
and  light,  praise  her.  Let  the  mouth  of  the  just  glorify 
her;  let  her  praises  resound  in  the  triumphant  company 
of  the  saints.  City  of  Cod,  place  thy  j<iy  in  blessing 
her,  and  let  songs  of  praise  continually  be  sung  to  her 
by  thy  illustrious  and  glorious  inhabitants.** 

Promotion  of  MarioUtlrif  by  rrligiouM  A  rt.  —  Ever 
since  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius  the  |»opular  doc- 
trine had  found  its  ablest  support  in  art.  The  repre- 
sentation of  that  beautiful  gn)U{),  since  {lopularly  known 
as  the  Madonna  and  Child,  became  the  expression  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  **  Every  one  who  wished  to  prove  his 
hatred  of  the  arch- heretic  exhibited  the  image  of  the 
matenud  V*^irgin  holding  in  her  arms  the  infant  God- 
head, either  in  his  house  as  a  picture,  or  embroidered  on 
his  garments,  or  on  his  furniture,  or  his  |»erHoiuil  orna- 
ments— in  short,  wherever  it  could  be  intrcxluced**  (Mrs. 
Jameson,  l^gendt  of  the  Aftuliiniuiy  p.  xxi).  With  the 
extension  and  popularity  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin, 
the  multiplication  of  her  image,  in  ever^'  f(»rm  and  ma- 
terial, naturally  enough  spread  throughout  Christendom, 
until  suddenly  checked  by  the  iconoclastic  movements 
of  the  Mth  century  [see  IcoNOf^LASii],  and,  descending 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  tin<l  Christian  art  generally  at  its 
lowest  ebb  in  the  lOth  and  1 1th  centuries.  The  pil- 
grimages t4i  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Crusades  mark  the 
renaissance,  but  it  was  not  until  the  I3th  century  that 
Mariolatry  received  more  aid  from  religious  art.  Then 
the  popular  enthusiasm  was  kindled  anew  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Bonaventura,  and  by  the  formation  of  many 
chivalric  brotherhoods  that  vowe<l  her  cs|>ecial  service 
(as  the  ServitL,  who  were  calle<l  in  France  Us  escUitcs  de 
Ma7-if\  and  by  the  action  of  the  great  religious  com- 
munities, at  this  time  comprehending  all  the  enthusi- 
asm, learning,  and  intluence  of  the  Churcli.  These  had 
placed  themselves  solemnly  and  especially  under  the 
protection  of  the  Vir^n.  "The  Cistercians  wore  white 
in  honor  of  her  purity;  the  Servi  wore  black  in  resjiect 
to  her  sorrows;  the  Franciscans  had  enrolled  themselves 
as  champions  of  t)ie  immaculate  conception;  and  the 
Dominicans  introduced  the  Kosarv.  All  these  richlv- 
endowed  mmmunidcs  vied  with  each  other  in  multiply- 
ing churches,  chapels,  and  pictures  in  honor  of  their 
patroness,  and  expressive  of  her  several  attributes.  The 
devout  painter,  kneeling  before  his  easel,  achlressed  him- 
self to  the  task  of  portraying  thifse  heavenly  lineaments, 
which  had  visited  him  |H*rhaps  in  dreams.  Many  of 
the  professed  monks  and  friars  became  themselves  ao- 
compliahod  artists"  (Mrs.  Jameson).     Poetry  also  came 
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to  the  altar  of  sacrilege,  and  made  her  offering  in  the 
person  of  the  immortal  Dante,  who,  **  through  the  com- 
munion of  mind,  not  less  than  through  his  writings,  in- 
fused into  religious  art  that  mingled  theology,  (sietry, 
and  mysticism  which  ruled  in  the  Ciottcsquc  school 
during  the  folk>wing  century,  and  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  development  of  the  power  and  practice  of  imi- 
tation. .  .  .  His  ideas  respecting  the  Virgin  Mary  were 
precisely  those  to  which  the  writings  of  St.  Bernard,  St. 
Bonaventura,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  already  lent 
all  the  persuasive  power  of  eloquence,  and  the  Church 
all  the  weight  of  her  authority**  (Mrs.  Jameson).  He 
hastened  to  render  these  doctrines  into  poetry,  and  in 
the  ParaeUgo  Mary  figures  as  the  Mystic  Row  (Rosa 
mystica)  and  Queen  of  heaven,  with  the  attendant  an- 
gels, circle  within  circle,  floating  round  her  in  adoration, 
and  singing  the  Regina  Coeli,  and  saints  and  [>atriarchB 
stretching  forth  their  hands  towards  her.  **  Thus,**  sa3rs 
Mrs.  Jameson  (p.  xxx),  *'  the  impulses  given  .  .  .  con- 
tinued in  progressive  development  .  .  .  the  spiritual 
sometimes  in  advance  of  the  material  influences;  the 
moral  idea  emanating,  as  it  were,/row  the  soul,  and  the 
influences  of  external  nature  flowing  into  it;  the  com- 
prehensive power  of  fancy  using  more  and  more  the  ap- 
prehensive |)Ower  of  imitation,  and  both  working  to> 
gether  till  their  *  blended  might*  achieved  its  full  frui- 
tion in  the  works  of  Raphael*' (q.  v.).  The  Hussite  war, 
and  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  Bohemians,  rather 
strengthened  the  Churchmen  than  otherwise,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  the  impulse  to  worship  Mary. 
But  strange  fancies  were  now  as  freely  interpolated  in 
the  productions  of  the  artist,  which,  though  themselves 
but  ^*  the  reflex  influence  of  that  interpolation  of  new 
doctrines  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  Church  for  so 
many  centuries'*  (Hill,  JCnffl,  Monasticism^  p.  320),  never- 
theless received  the  disapproval  of  pious  Catholics  of 
that  age,  who  *'crie<l  out  *  temerarium^  scandalosum,  et 
|)ericulosum,*  when  they  saw  the  most  solemn  spectacle 
in  the  world's  history  made  the  sport  of  wanton  imag- 
inations .  .  .  the  sorrow  of  the  cross  made  to  rest  more 
heavily  upon  the  mother  of  Christ  than  upon  him" 
(HiU).  The  Council  of  Trent  felt  itself  forced  to  de- 
nounce the  impntpriety  (»f  certain  pictures,  ana  it  was 
generally  acknowledgeil  that  paganized  and  degenerate 
influences  had  overruled  spiritual  art,  that  the  latter 
was  indeed  no  more,  that** it  was  dead;  it  could  never 
be  revived  without  a  return  t<»  those  modes  of  thought 
and  belief  which  had  at  first  inspired  it"  (^Irs.  Jame^m). 
Just  at  this  time  ^  the«)logical  art,"  as  Mra.  Jameson 
calls  it,  came  to  the  rescue  of  Mariolatr>'.  It  is  true  the 
Reformation  at  the  oi)ening  of  the  16th  centur>'  had 
dealt  a  severe  blow  at  all  the  various  institutions  of  Ro- 
manism savoring  of  idolatry  aiul  sui)erstition,  but  this 
was  only  an  additional  reason  why  the  Church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter  should  seek  t4i  fortify  herself  the  more  strongly  in  the 
fortress  so  severely  assailed  liy  the  enemy.  Mariolatry 
had  servetl  her  purfxwe  ably,  and  just  now,  if  ever,  necd- 
e<l  re-enforcing.  Depriveii  4»f  the  aid  of  "  religious  art," 
the  poetA  and  artists  no  longer  wrought  up  to  a  wild 
pitch  of  enthuHiasm  to  inspire  the  spirit  of  worship  of 
the  Virgin,  the  infuUible  guide  of  the  Church  himself 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  supplied  by  ^^  theological  art" 
what  was  needed  In  l.')71  the  battle  of  Le])anto  was 
fought.  In  it  the  combined  fleets  of  Christendom,  led 
by  Don  .Juan  of  Austria,  were  arrayed  against  the  Turks, 
and  achieved  a  memorable  victory  over  the  devout  ad- 
herents  of  the  pn»phet  of  Mecca.  Po|>e  Pius  V  quickly 
availed  himself  «>f  this  opfwrtunity  to  attribute  the  vic- 
tor>'  *'  to  the  special  interposition  of  the  Blcsseti  Virgin." 
From  a  very  early  perio<1  in  Mariolatry  we  find  festivals 
instituted  in  honor  of  the  ''  Ble8se<l  Virgin,"  but  now  a 
new  festival,  that  of  the  Rosary,  was  added  to  those  al- 
ready observed,  a  new  invocation  added  to  her  litany,  un- 
der the  title  oiAuxiluim  Chrigtittnorumt  and^ more  than 
all,  many  sanctuaries  were  declared  to  be  especially  sa- 
cred to  her  worship,  and  thus  a  prominence  was  given  to 
her  devotion  which  found  ita  full  ezpreflaion  only  in  our 
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Dec.8, 18r4,  when  this  dofipma,  conceived  in  ! 
of  the  cell  by  the  brain  of  infatuated  monks, 
zed  by  a  helplesti  |H>ntiflr,  and  the  doctrine  e»- 
*that  not  only  did  the  Virpn  Mary  immacu- 
iccive  her  son  Jesius  (.-hrii«t  {i»  ProtentantM 
,  was  as  immaculately  conceived  lienelf"  (11  ill, 
■omp.  Krauth,  Cofutrcatict*  I{*formatuHtf  p.  iWl 
Tell,  indeed,  may  it  l)e  wid  that  "  tho  contn»- 
ith  Kome  thrcatenn  more  and  nH>re  to  n^ilve  it- 
>  the  quecition  whether  the  creed  of  Christendom  ' 
.*  baxed  u|Km  the  life  of  Jesns  <ir  the  life  of  Mar}*,  '■■ 
he  canonical  or  the  ai)ocrA'pli:d  (vosi^'Ih"  (rhmi|>- 
irist  awl  Chri*Urulom  ( Ii«)yle  Ix^t.  18(Mi],  \v,U'l), 
wc  wonder,  then,  that  IVinhop  Bull  waxej«  warm 
I  this  abomination  preaentH  its(>lf  for  liiit  oonimentH, 
is  matle  to  speak  in  the  following  Hi>vere  strain: 
e  abominate  the  impious  imfxtsture  of  tho^4!  who  ; 
'e  translatrxi  the  most  bumble  and  holy  Virji^n  into 
idol  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  n^prcwentetl  her  as  a 
in^^Iorious  and  aspiring  creature :  like  Lucifer  (I  treni- 
e  at  the  c(»mparison),  thirsting  after  divine  worshi{) 
nd  honor,  and  sei>kin^  out  suiK-rstitious  men  and  wom- 
;n,  whom  she  may  oblif^e  to  her  mon>  sfxcial  .Her\'ic<*, 
ind  make  them  her  per|K'tual  votaries.    For  what  ^n'at- 
er  affront  than  this  coidd  they  have  offered  to  her  hu- 
militv  and  sanctitvV     How  fulsome,  vea,  how  iH-rfectlv 
loathsome  to  us  are  the  tales  of  those  that  have  had 
the  assurance  to  tell  us  of  the  amorous  addrertMCit  f»f  the  : 
lUesoed  Virjijin  to  certain  |)enM»ns,  her  devout  wor»hiiH  ' 
pers,  choosing  them  ft>r  her  huNbantls,  l)estowin^  her 
kisses  iilxTally  on  them,  fpvin^  tlieni  her  breaMts  tt> 
Mick,  and  presenting  them  with  bracelets  and  rin^rs  of 
her  hair  as  love-tokens !    The  fables  of  the  .Jewish  Tal-  ■ 
mudists,  yea,  of  Mohammc<I,  may  set'm  ^rave,  serious, 
and  soUt  hiNt«)ries,  comimrcil  to  these  and  other  such 
impudent   fictions.      Instmuicli   that   wise    men    have 
thouf^ht  that  tlR-  authors  <»f  these  romances  in  religion  , 
were  no  Inrtter  than  the  ttsils  and  instruments  of  Satan,  ' 
use<l  by  )iim  to  exiKise  the  (.'hristian  relif^ion,  and  ren- 
der it  ridiculous,  and  thius  intr«Kbu>e  atheiftni.     And,  in- 
deed, we  are  sun?  that  the  wits  of  Italy,  where  these 
ab(»minable  diveit-s  have  Ikk-u  and  are  chietlv  counte- 
nan(r(>d,were  the  first  br«»achers  and  |>atrons  of  infidelity 
and  atheism  in  Hurope,  since  the  time  that  ('liri>tianiiy 
obtained  in  it."     "We  honor  the  Virgin  Mary."  says 
Mr.  Kndell  Tyler  (  Worfhiju  [>.  301),  <»ne  of  the  latest  and 
m(N*t  critical  students*  of  c.irly  Church  histor>-  and  (.-hris- 
tian  antiquities,  *'  we  love  her  menniry,  we  woul<i,  by 
(iod's  ^ai^e,  follow  her  example  in  faith  and  humility, 
meekness  and  oV^lience;  we  bh>SH  <i(Mi  for  the  wonderful 
work  of  salvation,  in  eflfectin^  whicli  slie  was  a  chosen 
vessel :  we  call  her  a  blessnl  saint  and  a  holy  Virgin ; 
we  cannot  doubt  of  her  eternal  happiness  through  the 
merits  of  him  who  wasMtod  of  the  substance  of  bis  Fea- 
ther before  the  world,  and  man  of  the  Hiil)stance  of  liis 
mother  bom  in  the  world.'     But  we  cannot  address  re- 
lifcious  phrases  to  her;  we  cannot  trust  in  her  merits,  or 
interc<^on,  or  advocacy,  for  our  acceptance  with  (mmI  ; 
we  cannot  inv»»ke  her  for  any  blessing;,  tem|)oral  or  spir-  . 
itual;  we  cannot  pray  to  (t<n1  through  her  intercesbion, 
or  fc»r  it.     This  in  us  would  l)e  mu.     We  pray  tti  (io<l 
alone:  we  offrr  reli^iiuis  praise,  our  spiritual  sacrilices, 
to(rod  alone;  we  trust  in  (t(Mi  alone;  we  ne4-d  no  other 
m<>diator,  we  a[»ply  to  no  other  mediator,  inter<'ess<»r.  or 
advo<*ate,  in  the  iinsc(-n  world,  but  .Ichus  Christ  ahme, 
the  Son  of  (i«Hl  and  the  Son  of  man.     In  this  faith  wc 
implon'  (i(K|  al«»ri<>,  for  the  saki*.  only  of  his  Son,  to  keep 
us  btcatlfast  unto  death  ;  and,  in  the  full  assurance  of  ihe 
iH-licf  that  this  faith  is  foundi'fl  on  the  a|Mistles  nud  , 
pniphfts,  JcMis  Christ  hinisi-lf  bciiij;  the  chief  t'onier-  \ 
Htoiie,  we  will  en«h*avor,  by  I  he  blessing  of  the  KtiTnal  \ 
Slu'phenl  and  Bishop  of  ^^»uls.  to  pn-wTVi*  the  f*an>e 
faith,  as  our  Church  now  proffsst-s  it.  whole  and  uiulc- 
tilcd.and  to  deliver  it  down,  without  H|K»t  or  stain  of  mi-  . 
{lerstition,  to  our  children's  clflldren,as  their  Im'aI  inher- 
itance fi>rever.*' 

Litrrature, — Bonaventura,  Opera,  vol  i,  part  ii,  p.  466-  , 


478  (Mogunt.  1609,  folio) ;  CaniuuB  (B.  C.\  De  MarUi 
Virpinelibriquinque  (Ingolst.  1577);  LambertimCR.C..). 
(\nnmmf,  dua  <if  J,  CknjfHf  matrUgue  lyiujettu  (Petav. 
1751);  IVmmc  (i:.C.),/;e/iitfNacifAi/(i  B.V.  J/(in>raii— 
ctptu  (Kom.  1848)  (in  defeuce  of  the  new  t^apal  dofnn^ft- 
of  the  sinless  conception  of  Mar^') ;  The  (wloritM  of' Mary  .^ 
Mother  oj'dtHl;  tranaL  from  the  ItjUimii  of  bleeaeil  Alphon — 
sus  Ligiiori,  and  cjurcfully  reviwd  by  a  Catholic  pricsi 
(fJohn  Coyne,  Dublin,  1833);  Home,  Marivlufry,  or  Facfi 
and  Eruit^tcft,  etc  (Ixind.  1841) ;  Townnend,  TrnrtU  ii 
Spain;  Aitfrurt  o/ the  Iktuay  Calechwm,  p.  76;  Tk 
(ianlen  of  the  Soul;  Jow^tt,  Christum  Brtrnrrhe*  in  tk 
Mrditt=rnine<ni ;  Ruman  Cathitlic  Mi*t4il/or  the  Use  #», 
the   Laify;  <iilly.  Tour  in  Pietlnumt;  (inharo,  Tht> 
MoHth»  l{*-$ulenve  in  the.  Mountaitui  KaM  ofRtjme  :  l.ai     ~ 
ty'«  Hirtvtorji,  1833;  Grtg,]\  XVI  Kpist'.  Kncy,  18  K^^ 
lend.  Sept.  IKi'J ;  S.  Antonini  Summa  Theol.  ymn  iv.  ti'^ 
XV,  |).  911-1270;  Farrar,  Arf/e«.«Wr<.;  Elliott, />r /iiifr^-. 
fioH  oj'Iiomam*in^hk.iv^p.7b4eq,;  Hottk, Chu rch  /Jid^  .- 
( .'ramp,  Tt j  l-lUntk  o/Pofytry^  p.  4<IU  nq. ;  St^haff,  Ck.  Himr. 
ii,4()0  M|. ;  Mrs.  .lamison,  Ltffeml*  oj'the  MaJamia,  espe- 
cially the  Introihctitin ;  Tyler,  UontAip  of  the  UUued 
Viryin  Mary  (I>ond.  1844);  31or.ley,  Moral  awl  Dtr/h 
timuil  l%oK  Ch.  of' Home  (Lond.  1867);  liord  Lindur. 
Christian  Art  (i^tndon.  1847),  voL  i:   Misa  Twiniiif!, 
Symhttlit  of  Karhf  Chrittian  Art;  ¥,  W.  <icnlhe.  Ifie 
Juniij'rau  Maria.ihre  F.ranffelitn  u.ihrr  Wumltr  {Uaik, 
18.VJ);    HiUt   awl  J/t>W/p.  1,  35;  Chriftum  h'emrm- 
hrnnct r,  ,1  uly .  1  KV>.  |>.  200 ;  1 854 ;  (  )ct.  1 855,  art.  vi ;  J uly, 
1 8<W,  an.  vii ;  <  'oHtt-wp.  Jier.  Nov.  1868,  p.  464 :  Brit,  md 
For.  A'r.  Her.  CKt.  IHtUi.  p.  72l».     Comp.  also  the  elabo- 
rate artii-lc  Maria,  Muttrr  det  Ifrrrn^  by  Steitz,  in  Her- 
zof^V  Rtal'Knryklop.  ix,  74  sq.;  and  the  article  Mario, 
dit  h*  V.  JiiiififraUj  by  Keithmayr  ( K.  C),  in  Welzer  uiid 
Welte,  Kirch.'lA'T.  vi,  835  st|.;  also  the  Eirehiam  contrr*- 
versy  between  Pusey  and  Newman  (1866 j.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Mai  ion,  Elik,  a  projihet  of  the  Ceveunett.  wa»bom 
in  1678  at  Barre.  Ikin^i^  destined  for  tlie  bar  by  his 
family,  he  htudied  for  that  profewiion  till  Octolier,  1 701. 
when  he  became  possesMHl  with  the  relifi:ii»us  fanaticism 
of  the  Camisanls.  and  returned  to  his  native  <-ouiitr\'  in 

• 

order  Ui  take  part  in  the  movement  already  U-pui 
there.     He  shortly  afler  anniHinceil  hinis«-lf  a  prophet. 
He  joined  a  triHtp  of  Camisards  and  lK*came  their  leader, 
but  s<Nm  capitulated  to  marshal  Villars  (Nov.  17m),  and 
wan  exiielleit  from  the  khiplom.     After  a  brief  stay  in 
(teneva  and  I^tausanne,  he  vieldcd  to  the  sdii-ilation*  of 
Flottanl,  and  n'tnmetl  to  France  with  more  Cami^a^d^. 
Not  succeeding  in  the  enteri>ri8G  which  he  meditatid. 
he  (»btaine«l  a  new  capitulation,  and  retumetl  to  Geneva 
in  Au^utt,  1705.     The  following  year  he  went  to  Knp- 
land.    A  f^reat  numlicr  of  refuses  ha»teneil  |iart  way  to 
meet  him.     The  sensation  which  they  pHnluced  was* 
profound,  and  their  feipied  inspiration  was  the  cause  df 
a  livelv  nmtroversv.    Sie  Fiikmii  Pkoimietsi.    Marion 
having  publicly  deiiounctd  Isith  e))i^oopacy  and  ntval- 
ty,  the  p»veniment  oblip'd  him  to  leave  Kn^land.    He 
then  went  to  (iemiany.  where  he  found  a  few  adherents. 
HisW(»rks  are  A  rer1i*3t  mt  ntt  prtiphctiquet  d^Kli*  Mari- 
on.  nit  di^cftur:!  prononcif  par  ta  bouthry  *ftus  rinxftira- 
(ion  du  Snint'Ettprit  et  Jidtlftnent  re^ut  dan*  It  /«*/• 
quli pariait  { Ijtnd.  1707,  8vo)  : — Crid'Alarmr,  •>«  am 
tijuumtnt  anx  nations  qui  turtnd  de  Eabyloue  (l^HHk> 
1712,  8vo)  '.—  Quand  rous  aura  (tacraf/e.  rout  ttrtz  tt 
rar/ft  ( I^^mtl.  1714,  8vo)  : — PLm  dr  lajnttitr  de  l*uu  i 
la  terre  dam  cet  demiera  jfiurt  (I^>nd.  1714,  8vo>.     I 
ters  sipied  by  AUut.  Mari«ui.  Fatio  and  Pourtales  tr 
lated  into  I^tin,  were  published  by  Fatio  il714,  f 
Se<!  Hoefcr,  Sour.  liioff.  fjener.  vol.  xxxiii,  7jy. 

Maris,  a  name  of  frecpient  occurrence  amon 
Orientals,  and  especially  in  Syria  and  Persia. 
lat*  r  Ncstorians  circulated  a  IciL^end  concemini*  a 
of  thiM  name,  whom  they  claimed  to  have  lieen 
the  seventy-two  disciples  of  Christ,  a  disciple  o 
dnMis,  colalHirer  with  Thomas,  and  founder  ami  ti' 
op  of  the  Church  at  Si'leiicia-Ctcsiph'in.    lliid} 
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eonnected  with  that  of  Abgarus  (q.  v.),  and  deserves  no 
cfediL  The  Chaldsean  ChriHtians  cUss  him  with  their 
principal  saints  as  the  Apostle  of  Mesofiotamia,  and  as- 
cribe to  him  the  composition  of  their  litun^y  in  part.  2. 
A  second  Marls,  better  known  in  the  West,  is  noted  sole- 
ly because  to  him  is  addressed  the  letter  of  Ibas,  presi- 
dent of  the  theological  school  at  Kdessa,  which  is  pre- 
served in  Mansi  (t,  ix,  coL  298-4)0()),  among  the  acts  of 
the  fifth  (Bcumenical  council  held  at  Onistantinople  in 
bbA,  and  which  the  Nestorians  afterwards  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  confession  of  faith.  3.  Another  Maris  was  sur- 
named  Bar-Tubi,  He  became  patriarch  of  the  Persian 
Nestorians  in  987,  and  is  remaikable  as  the  first  patri- 
arch who  derived  his  authority  from  the  caliphs.  4.  A 
fourth  of  this  name,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Salo- 
mon's Mon^  lived  in  the  r2th  century,  and  wrote  a  hbtory 
in  Arabic  of  the  Ne^torian  patriarchs,  of  which  Asse- 
mani  (BiUiotheca  OrietU,  iii,  554  sq.,  581  sq.)  furnishes 
an  epitome.  5.  Finally,  Theodoret  (q.  v.)  narrates  an 
anecdote  of  still  another  Maris,  which  is  noteworthy 
chiefly  because  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  views 
of  that  bishop,  and  of  the  use  which  Komanists  have 
made  of  it.  Maris  was  a  hermit,  who  had  long  desired 
to  see  "  the  most  sacred,  mysterious  sacrifice"  offered, 
and  Theodoret  joyfully  complied  with  his  wish.  The 
aacred  vessels  were  taken  to  his  retreat^  the  hands  of 
the  deacons  served  as  an  altar,  "and  thus,"  says  the 
bishop,  **  I  offered  the  mysterious,  divine,  and  saving 
sacrifice"  in  his  presence.  Komish  writers  find  in  these 
words  of  the  distinguished  father  and  historian  of  the 
5th  century'  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Mass.  Sec 
Theodoret,  Reliffiosa  historia,  c,  2 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kircken-Lex.  xii,  769.     See  also  Nestokiur. 

Mar'isa  (JAapiaa),  the  Gnecized  form  (2  Mace,  xii, 
Zb)  of  Mabksiiaii  (q.  v.). 

Marias  Avrxticub,  a  Swiss  prelate,  was  bom  of 
a  n(»ble  French  family  of  Autun,  near  the  middle  of  the 
0th  century.  From  childhorjd  he  was  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  his  literary  remains  furnish  evidence  that 
he  received  a  careful  training.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Aventicum,  now  Avenches,  in  the  canton  Waadt,  in  578, 
or,  as  some  state,  in  580.  The  times  were  tumultuous, 
the  population  depleted,  the  country  impoverished.  In  I 
these  circumstances  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  praise-  i 
worthy  frugality,  and  a  devotion  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits that  furnished  the  means  for  a  lavish  liberalitv. 
lie  was  bounteous  to  the  poor,  and  generous  to  the 
Church.  In  honor  of  Mary  ^iotokoq^  he  rebuilt  the 
town  of  Payeme  (Pateniiacum)  on  his  own  lands,  and 
dedicated  its  church  to  her;  he  also  donated  tM  this 
church  many  of  his  adjoining  lands,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  chapter  of  Ijausannc  should  derive  its 
tithes  from  Payeme  and  two  neighboring  towns.  In 
the  specific  work  of  the  episcopal  office  he  was  tireless — 
a  model  ecclesiastic  for  the  times.  Serving  his  (irod 
with  reverence  and  in  humility,  he  was  an  impartial 
judge,  a  protector  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  devoted  shep- 
henl  to  his  fiock.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
translated  his  see  to  Lausanne,  which  from  that  time 
gave  its  name  to  the  diocese.  The  only  additional  fact 
connected  with  his  life  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
is  that  he  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Macon  in  585, 
which  was  convened  by  Guntram,  a  son  of  Chlotar,  to 
attempt  the  purification  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions 
by  executing  justice  on  unworthy  members  of  the  cler- 
gy. Marius  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  593,  and  was 
commemorated  at  first  on  the  31st  of  Deceralier,  but 
now  on  the  4th  of  February.  His  A  nnaisy  a  continua- 
tion f)f  the  work  of  Prosper  Aquit>.,  are  the  only  writings 
of  his  tliat  have  reached  our  time  which  may  justly  be 
ascribed  to  him.  They  were  published  at  Paris,  in  the 
collections  of  I)u  Chesnc  and  Dom  lV>ur{uct ;  at  Venice, 
in  the  Bibliothec.a  r^tvr,  putritm :  and,  the  best  manual, 
by  Rickly,  in  the  Affnunres  et  tlnciimens  publies  par  la 
wocUli  fThutmre  de  la  SuUsf  Romandej  torn.  xiiL  See 
Zurlauben,  Afimoire  tur  Mariua,  in  the  i/d/n.  dt  CA  cad. 


my.  des  inscript,  (Paris,  1770);  Herzog,  ReaUEury. 
klop,  ix,  108  sq. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchm-f^exihtu, 
vi,  891. 

Marios  MkrcXtor.  a  lavman  in  the  Church  of 
the  4th  century,  fiourished  at  Constantinople  after  421. 
Dr.  Murdock,  the  editor  of  Mosheim,  says  that  Marius 
Mercator  *'  was  undoubtedly  a  layman,  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  Augustine,  and  an  active  defender  of  hiH  doc- 
trines from  A. D.  4 1 8  to  the  year  45 1 ."  Dr.  Schaff"  (Y  % 
Hilt.  voL  ill),  however,  speaks  of  Marius  Mercator  first 
as  a  layman  (p.  716),  and  later  (p.  784)  mentions  him  as 
a  learned  I^tin  monk  in  Constantinople  (A.D.  428-451). 
Marius  Mercator  was,  so  supposes  his  biographer  lialuze 
(I^nufat.  in  Mercat,  p.  7),  an  African  by  birth,  who  went 
to  Home  about  417,  when  Julius  and  the  other  Pelagian 
chiefs  were  disputing  in  the  Etemal  City,  and  then  and 
there  produced  a  work  against  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
which  is  probably  the  Hypognosticon^  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  vol  x  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  (comp. 
Ceillier,  Hist,  dt*  A  uL  Sac,  viii,  498  8(|.).  Ceillier  gives 
us  421  (p.  501)  as  the  date  of  Marius  Mercator's  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  and  as  the  date  of  his  decease  449 
(p.  507) ;  and  says,  '*  On  ne  voit  pas  qu*il  ait  etc  em- 
ploye dans  le  ministere  ecclesiastique,  et  il  ne  prend 
d'autre  qualite  dans  ses  ecrits  que  celle  de  serviteur  de 
Jesus-Christ.*'  Marius  Mercator's  works  as  collected 
are  almost  wholly  translations  from  the  Greek  fathers, 
particularly  Nestorius,  Theodosius  of  Mopsuestia,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  Pn>clus,  Theodoret,  etc.,  accompanied  with 
prefaces  and  notes  or  stricture^s  by  the  translator.  Him- 
self one  of  the  roost  bitter  oftfjonents  of  Pclagianism  (q. 
v.),  his  writings  are  all  designed  to  confute  either  the 
Pelagian  or  Ncstoriau  errors.  They  were  edited,  with 
notes,  by  Joh.  (Farnier  (Paris,  1673,  folio),  and  still  bet- 
ter by  Stephen  Baluze  {Opera,  Stcphanus  Baluzius  ad 
fidem  vetemm  codicum  MSS.  eroendavit,  et  notis  illus- 
travit,  Paris,  1684, 8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mark  (MapKog,  from  the  frequent  Latin  surname 
Marcus,  as  the  word  is  Anglicized  only  in  CoL  iv,  10 ; 
Philem.  24;  I  PeL  v.  13),  the  evangelist,  is  probably 
the  same  as  "  John  whose  surname  was  Mark"  (Acts  xii, 
12, 25).  (vrotius  indeed  maintains  the  contrary,  on  the 
ground  that  the  earliest  historical  writers  nowhere  call 
the  evangelist  by  the  name  of  John,  and  that  they  al- 
ways describe  him  as  the  companion  of  Peter  and  not 
of  Paul  But  John  was  the  Jewbh  name,  and  Mark,  a 
name  of  frcquejit  use  among  the  Romans,  was  adopted 
afterwards,  and  gradually  superseded  the  other,  llie 
places  in  the  N.  T.  enable  us  to  trace  the  process.  The 
John  Mark  of  Acts  xii,  12. 25,  and  the  John  of  Acts  xiii. 
5, 13,  becomes  Mark  only  in  Acts  xv,  39 ;  Col.  iv,  10;  2 
Tim.  iv,  11 ;  Philem.  24.'  The  change  of  John  to  Mark 
ia  analogous  to  that  of  Saul  to  Paul ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  disuse  of  the  Jewish  name  in  favor  of 
the  other  is  intentional,  and  has  reference  to  the  putting 
away  of  his  former  life,  and  entrance  upon  a  new  minis- 
try. N(»  inconsistency  arises  from  the  accounts  of  his 
miniM«ring  to  two  apostles.  The  desertion  of  Paul 
(Acts  xiii,  13)  may  have  been  prompted  partly  by  a 
wish  to  rejoin  Peter  and  the  apostles  engaged  in  preach- 
ing in  Palestine  (Benson ;  see  Kuiniil's  note),  and  partly 
from  a  diainclination  to  a  perilous  and  iioubtful  journey. 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  character  of  a  warm 
impulsive  young  man,  drawn  almost  equally  towanls 
the  two  great  teachers  of  the  faith,  Paul  and  Peter. 
Had  mere  cowardice  been  the  cause  of  his  with<lrawal. 
Barnabas  would  not  so  soon  afler  have  chcKsen  him  for 
another  joumey,  nor  would  he  have  accepted  the  choice. 

John  Mark  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mar}',  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem,  and  was  therefore  probably  lK)m  in  thnt 
city  (Acts  xii,  12).  He  was  of  Jewbh  parentage  ((^)L 
iv,  10).  He  was  the  cousin  (nve^'toc)  of  Barnabas  ((^)1. 
iv,  10).  It  was  to  Mar>'*s  house,  as  to  a  familiar  haunt, 
that  Peter  came  after  his  deliverance  from  prison  (Acts 
xii.  12),  and  there  found  *'  many  gathered  together  pray- 
ing ;"  and  probably  John  &Iark  was  converted  by  Peter 
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firom  meeting  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  he  speaks 
of  *'  Marcus  my  son"  (1  Pet.  v,  13).  This  term  has  been 
taken  as  implying  the  natural  relation  hy  licngel,  Nean- 
der,  Credner,  Hottinger,  Tholuck,  Stanley  {^erm.  on  the 
Apost.  Affe^  p.  95),  but  this  is  ctmtrary  to  the  view  of  the 
earlier  writers  (Origen,  ap.  Kusebius,  //.  A\,  vi,  25 ;  Ku- 
sebius,  //.  A',  ii,  15 ;  .Jerome,  De  Vir,  III.  c.  8).  The  the- 
ory that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  without 
any  warrant.  Another  theor}',  tliat  an  event  of  the 
night  of  our  I»rd*s  betrayal  (A.I).  29),  related  by  Mark 
alone,  is  one  that  Itefell  himself  (01iihausen,Langc)f  must 
not  be  so  prom]>tly  dismis»eil.  **  There  followed  him  a 
certain  young  man,  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his 
naked  body ;  and  the  young  men  laid  hold  on  him :  and 
he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  Hed  from  them  naked"  (Mark 
xiv,  51, 52).  The  detail  of  facts  is  remarkably  minute ; 
the  name  only  is  wanting.  The  most  prt>bable  view  is 
that  Mark  suppressed  his  own  name,  while  telling  a 
stor}'  which  he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing.  Awa- 
kened out  of  sleep,  or  just  preparing  for  it,  in  some 
house  iu  the  valley  of  Kinlron,  he  comes  out  to  see  the 
seizure  of  the  betrayed  Teacher,  known  to  him  and  in 
some  <legree  lx:loved  already.  He  is  so  deeply  interest- 
ed in  his  fate  that  he  follows  him  even  in  his  thin  linen 
robe.  His  demeanor  is  such  that  some  of  the  crowd  are 
about  to  arrest  him ;  then,  *'  fear  overcoming  shame" 
( Bengel),  he  leaves  hLs  garment  in  their  hands  and  flees. 
We  can  only  say  that  if  the  name  of  Mark  is  supplied, 
the  narrative  receives  its  most  probable  explanation. 
John  (i,40;  xix,  26)  intnKluces  himself  in  this  unob- 
trusive way,  and  perhaps  Luke  the  same  (xxiv,  18). 
Mary  the  mother  of  Mark  seems  to  have  been  a  person 
of  some  means  and  influence,  and  her  house  a  rallying- 
point  for  Christians  in  those  dangerous  days  (Acts  xii, 
12).  A.D.  44.  Her  son,  already  an  inquirer,  would  soon 
become  more.  Anxious  to  work  for  Christ,  he  went 
with  I'aul  and  Barnabas  as  their  ''minister'Xi'Tri^fOfnyc) 
on  their  first  journey ;  but  at  Perga,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  turned  back  (Acts  xii,  25 ;  xiii,  1H).  On  the  sec- 
on<l  journey  Paul  would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  com- 
pani(m,  but  Barnabas  his  kinsman  was  more  indulgent ; 
and  thus  he  became  the  cause  of  the  memorable  **  sharp 
contention"  l)etween  them  (Acts  xv,  86-40).  Whatever 
was  the  cause  of  Mark's  vacillation,  it  did  not  separate 
him  forever  from  Paul,  for  we  find  him  by  the  side  of 
that  apostle  in  his  firvt  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Ol.  iv, 
10 ;  Philem.  24).  A.I).  56.  In  the  former  place  a  pos- 
sible journey  of  Mark  to  Asia  is  spoken  of.  Somewhat 
later  he  is  with  Peter  at  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  Some 
consider  Babylon  to  be  a  name  here  given  to  Kome  in  a 
mvstical  sense — surelv  without  reason,  since  the  date  of 
a  letter  is  not  the  place  to  l(Nik  for  a  figure  of  speech. 
Of  the  causes  of  this  viMt  to  Babvlon  there  is  no  evi- 
dence.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  he  made  the  jour- 
ney to  Asia  Min(»r  (('ol.  iv<  10),  and  thence  went  on  to 
join  Peter  at  liabylon.  On  his  return  to  Asia  he  seems 
to  have  been  with  Timothy  at  Kphesiis  when  Paul 
wrote  to  him  during  his  second  imprisonment,  and  Paul 
was  anxious  for  his  return  to  Kome  (2  Tim.  iv,  11). 
A.D.  61. 

When  we  desert  Scripture  we  find  the  facts  doubtful, 
and  even  inconsistent.  If  Papias  he  trusted  ((pioteil  in 
Kuf^ebius,  //.  K.  iii,  ^9)^  Mark  never  was  a  disciple  of 
our  I»nl,  which  he  probably  infers  from  1  Pet.  v,  l.H. 
Kpiphanius,  on  the  other  hand,  willing  to  do  honor  to 
the  evangelist,  adopts  tlie  tradition  that  he  was  one  of 
the  seventy-two  disciples  who  turned  back  fn>m  our 
\A\rt\  at  the  hani  saying  in  John  vi  {dmt.  Hvpr.  li,  t»,  p. 
457,  Diudorfs  reivnt  edition).  The  same  had  been 
said  t»f  Luke.  Nothing  can  be  decided  on  this  point. 
The  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  im|>ortance  for 
our  view  of  his  (lospel.  Ancient  writers  with  one  con- 
sent make  the  evangelist  the  interpreter  (ip^tjvtvTi)^:) 
of  the  ai>ostle  Peter  (Papias  in  Kuscbius,  //.  A',  iii,  39; 
IrenieuH,  Ilctr,  iii,  1;  iii,  10,  6;  Tcrtullian.  r.  Marc,  iv, 
5;  Jerome,  ad  J/edib.  vol.  ix,  etc.).  Some  explain  this 
word  to  mean  tliat  the  office  of  Mark  was  to  translate 


into  the  Greek  tongue  the  Aramaic  discourses  of  tin 
api»stle  ( Kichlioni,  liertliuldt,  etc) ;  while  others  adofit 
the  more  probable  view  that  Mark  wrote  a  Gospel  which 
conformed  more  exactly  than  the  others  to  Petei's 
preaching,  and  thus  "  interpreted"  it  to  the  Church  at 
large  (Valesius,  Alford,  Lange,  Fritxsche,  Meyer,  etc). 
The  passage  from  Eusebius  favors  the  laiter  view ;  it  ii 
a  (quotation  from  Papias.  **Thi8  also  [John]  the  elder 
said :  Mark,  being  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down 
exactly  whatever  things  he  remembered,  but  yet  not  in 
the  order  in  which  Christ  either  spoke  or  did  them ;  for 
he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  the  Lord's,  but 
he  was  aflerwanis,  as  1 1  Papias]  scru/,  afoUttvtr  v/Pt- 
ter.**  The  words  in  italics  refer  to  the  word  interprrter 
almve,  and  the  passage  describes  a  disciple  writing  dovn 
what  his  master  preached,  and  not  an  interpreter  orally 
translating  his  words.  See  Mark,  Gospkl  or.  The 
report  that  Mark  was  the  companion  of  Peter  at  R*me 
is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
is  qu«>te4l  by  Eusebius  as  giving  it  for  ^  a  tradition  which 
he  had  received  of  the  elders  from  the  first"  (^rapaccwiv 
Tutv  Av'tKo^fv  vpiajivripiav,  Eusebius,  //.  A',  vi,  14; 
Clem.  Alex.  Hj/p.  p.  6).  But  the  force  of  ihis  is  iu  vali- 
dated by  the  suspicion  that  it  rests  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  1  Pet.  V,  13,  Babylon  being  wrongly  taken  for  a 
t>'pical  name  of  Home  (Eusebius,  //.  A',  ii,  15;  Jerune, 
he  Vir.  ill.  c.  8).  Sent  on  a  missitm  to  £gy|>t  by  IVter 
(Epiphanius,  //err.  li,  6,  p.  457,  Dindorf ;  Eusebius.  //.  AL 
ii,  16),  Mark  there  founded  the  Church  of  Alexandria 
(Jerome, De  Vir.  ill. c. 8),  and  preached  in  rarioas  places 
(Nicephorus,  //.  K.  ii,  4i3),  then  returned  to  Alexandria, 
of  which  Church  he  was  bishop,  and  saff<^red  a  martyr  s 
death  (Nicephorus,  ibid,  and  Jerome,  lie  Vir.  ill.  c.  <^)  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Nero.  According  to  the  legend,  his 
remains  were  obtained  from  Alexandria  bv  the  Verc- 

m 

tians  through  a  pious  stratagem,  and  conveyrd  to  thtir 
citv,  A.I).  827.  Venice  was  thenceforwanl  HikmrJv 
placed  under  his  protection,  and  the  lion,  which  metli- 
8Bval  theology  had  selected  from  the  apocalyptic  bfa>ta 
as  his  emblem,  became  the  standard  of  the  republic. 
The  place  of  the  deposition  of  his  bo«lT  having  been 
lost,  a  miracle  was  subsequently  wrought  for  its  di^^iv- 
er}',  A.D.  1094,  which  figures  in  many  famous  works  of 
art.  Where  his  remains  now  lie  is,  according  to  the 
R<iman  ('atholic  Eustacius,  ^acknowledged  to  be  an  un- 
divulged  secret;  or,  perhaps,  in  less  cautious  language, 
to  be  utterlv  unknown. 

MAKK,  GospKL  OP,  the  second  of  the  evapgelical 
narratives  in  the  N.  T.  Although  the  shortest  uf  the 
four  (aospels,  its  tn^atment  is  beset  with  difficulties  iu 
some  respects  peculiar  to  itself.     See  Nkw  TvirrAsicNr. 

L  Avthorship. — The  voice  of  the  Church  with  one 
consent  assigns  our  second  Gospel  to  Mark,  the  '^nm'* 
(1  Pet.  V,  17)  and  ^ inteqireter**  (Papias,  ap.  Eusibius, 
//.  E.  iii,  89)  of  Peter.    The  existence  of  thu  ascrip- 
tion is  the  best  evidence  of  its  truth.    Had  not  Mark 
been  its  author,  no  soflident  reason  can  be  given  for  its 
having  borne  the  name  of  one  so  undistinguished  in  the 
hist(»rv  of  the  Church.     Hb  identity  with  the  '^John 
Mark"  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  has  usually  been  taken 
f«)r  granted,  nor  (see  last  article)  is  there  any  bufRcient 
groun<l  for  calling  it  in  question.     It  must,  hi»wever,  Itc 
acknowledgefl  that  there  b  no  early  testimony  for  ihe 
fact — as  there  is  none  against  it — which  ap})ear»  first  in 
the  preface  to  the  ComnrnUanf  on  the  evangeliel  usually 
attributed  to  Victor  of  Antioch,  cir.  A.D.  407  iCnmi.'r, 
Catena^  i,  26:)  \  and  in  a  note  of  Ammonius  (tMr/.  ii,  iv\ 
where  it  b  mentioned  with  some  expreeaion  of  d«»ulit 
Ta\a  ovTo^  kOTiv  h\apsiOQ  6  fvayyfXurr^c  •  •  •  *i^avi^ 
H  6  Xuyoc  (.l\'estcott,  /ntrod.  [k  212).     An  argument  in 
favor  of  their  identity  has  been  drawn  with  much  acnte> 
ness  by  Tregelles  {Jount.  o/PkiloL  1K&5,  p.  224 ;  Home's 
Intrwl.  to  y.  T.  p.  483)  fVom  the  singidar  epithet  "^stump- 
fingered,"  Ko\ofioSaKTv\oc*  applied  to  the  e\-angelift  in 
the  rhiiomphumeniaf  vii,  80,  as  illustrated  by  the  wunls 
of  the  I^tin  preface  found  in  some  MSS.  ^at  least  nesriy 
coeval  with  Jerome,"  "^amputasae  sibi  poit  fiden  puUi- 
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eem  dicitur  ut  saoerdotio  repnibus  haberctiir  ;**  u  if,  by 
bin  ficdertion  of  tbe  apostles  (Acts  xiii,  13),  he  had  be- 
come tkciirativcly  a  **pollice  truncus** — a  poltnmn. 

II.  Source  ttj'f Mis  GospeL — The  tradition  of  the  early 
Church  asAcrts  that  Mark  wn>te  liis  Goiipei  under  the 
spei*ial  influence  and  direction  of  the  a|KN«tle  Peter.  The 
wonU  of  John  the  presbyter,  as  quoted  by  Papias  CEu- 
sebius,  //.  E,  iii,  39 ),  are  explicit  on  this  point :  *'  This, 
then,  vras  the  statement  of  the  elder :  Mark,  having  be- 
come Peter's  interpreter  ((pinrivtvrrn;)^  wrote  accurately 
all  that  he  remembered  (tuvjifinvivai);  but  he  did  not 
record  the  wonls  and  deeds  of  Christ  in  order  {ob  ftiv 
Toi  Tii^fi  Tu  virb  rot'  Kpitrrov  fi  XtxBhvra  ri  irpayhkV' 
to),  for  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  fi»llower  of  our 
lionl,  but  afterwardM,  as  I  said,  betrame  a  follower  of  Piv 
ter,  who  used  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  his  hearers,  but  not  as  making  a  connected 
arrangement  of  our  I>ord's  discourses  (aXX'  ohx  iitrinp 
ovvra^iv  rwv  KUfnaxiov  iroiovnivoQ  Xoywi');  so  Mark 
committed  no  error  in  writing  down  particulars  as  be 
remembered  them  (Jvia  ypd^ag  upc  ciiri^}fffi6viv(rev)f 
for  he  made  one  thing  his  object — to  omit  nothing  of 
what  he  heard,  and  to  make  no  erroneous  statement  in 
them."  The  value  of  this  statement,  from  its  almost 
apuKtolic  date,  is  great,  though  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  some  of  its  expressions  by  Sclileiermacher 
and  others,  to  discreilit  the  genuineness  of  the  existing 
G«»spel  of  Mark.  In  addition  to  Peter's  teaching  hav- 
ing been  the  basis  of  the  (vospel,  we  learn  from  it  three 
facts  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  right  c«)mpre- 
hension  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels:  "  The  historic  char- 
acter of  the  oral  Gospel,  the  special  purpose  with  which 
it  was  framed,  and  the  fragmentariness  of  its  contents" 
(Westcott,  IntrwL  p.  1H6).  The  t<*stimony  of  later  writ- 
ers is  e<{ually  definite,  though  pn>bably  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent derived  from  that  of  Papias.  Juittin  ({uotes  from 
the  present  Gospel  under  the  title  rtk  arro^ivriiioviviJiara 
llirpov.  Irenseus(//.  K  iii,  1)  as-serts  that  Mark  *'de- 
livereil  in  writing  the  things  preached  by  Peter;'*  and 
Orignn  (ibid,  vi,  25)  that  lie  "ci>m|)oseil  it  as  Peter  di- 
rected him"  («c  UkrpoQ  u<p7jyii<raro  tivrta  iroifjnavra). 
Clement  of  Alexandria  enters  more  into  detail,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Eusel>ius*s  rcp(»rt  of  his  words  (/f.  K,  vi,  14; 
ii,  15),  contradicts  himself.  He  ascril>es  the  origin  of 
the  (TO^>el  to  the  importunity  of  Peter's  hearers  in  Kome, 
who  were  anxious  t4>  retain  a  lasting  record  of  his  ftreach- 
ing  from  the  pen  of  his  ipfirji'ivriiQ^  which,  when  com- 
pleted, the  apostle  viewe<l  with  approbation,  sanctioning 
it  with  his  authority,  and  commanding  that  it  should 
be  rearl  in  the  churches;  while  elsewhere  we  have  the 
inconsistent  statement  that  when  Peter  knew  what  had 
been  done  *•  he  neither  forbade  nor  encotu1^^l  it.'*  Ter- 
tullian's  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect :  "  Marcus  quod 
edidit  evangelium  Petri  affirmatur"  (.Ic/r.  Afarc,  vi,  6); 
AS  is  that  oif  Eusebiiis  (//.  £".  iii.  5)  and  Jerome  (/V  I'lV. 
iiLcS;  ofl  ihdib.  c.  2),  who  in  the  lost  passage  writes, 
"Cujus  (Marci)  evangelium  Petro  narrante  et  illo  scri- 
bente  compositum  est."  Kpiphanius  says  that,  imme- 
diately after  Matthew,  the  task  of  writing  a  (iospel 
was  laiil  on  Mark,  '*  the  follower  of  Peter  at  llrjme" 
(//ffr.  li). 

Such,  so  early  and  so  uniform,  is  the  tradition  which 
connects,  in  the  closest  manner,  Mark's  (vospcl  witli  the 
apostle  Peter.  To  estimate  its  value  we  must  inc^uire 
how  far  it  is  consistent  with  facts;  and  here  it  must  i)e 
candidly  acknowledged  that  the  (iospel  itself  supplies 
verv  little  to  an  unbiassed  reader  to  confirm  the  tradi- 
tion.  The  narrative  keeps  more  completely  to  the  com- 
mon cycle  of  the  Synoptic  record,  and  even  to  its  lan- 
guage, than  is  consistent  with  the  individual  recollec- 
tions of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  bistort' ;  while  the 
<liffercnces  of  detaU,  though  most  real  and  important, 
are  of  too  minute  and  refined  a  character  to  allow  us  to 
entertain  the  belief  that  Peter  was  in  any  way  directly 
engaged  in  its  composition.  Any  record  derived  im- 
mediately from  Peter  could  hardly  fail  to  have  given  us 
tax  more  original  matter  than  the  slender  additions  made 


by  Mark  to  the  common  stock  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  a  few  unimportant 
passages  where  Peter  is  specially  mentioned  by  Mark, 
and  is  omitted  by  one  or  l)oth  of  the  others  (i,  36 ;  v,  37; 
I  xi,  20 ;  xiii,  3 ;  xvi,  7) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
I  are  still  more  numerous  and  more  prominent  instances 
I  which  would  almost  show  that  Mark  was  less  intimately 
I  acquainted  with  Peter's  life  than  they.  He  omits  his 
name  when  given  by  Matthew  (xv,  15;  comp.  Mark  vii, 
17) ;  passes  over  his  walking  on  the  se.a  ()Iatt.  xiv,  28- 
31 ;  comp.  Mark  vi,  50-51),  and  the  miracle  of  the  trib- 
ute-money (Matt,  xvii,  24-27;  comp.  Mark  ix.  33),  as 
well  as  the  blesHing  pronounced  on  him  by  our  I>ord, 
and  his  designation  as  the  rock  on  which  the  Church 
should  be  built  (Matt,  xvi,  17-19;  comp.  Mark  viii,  29, 
30).  Although  Peter  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  sent 
to  make  ready  the  Passover  (Luke  xxii,  H),  his  name  is 
not  given  by  Mark  (xiv,  13).  We  do  not  And  in  Mark 
the  remarkable  words,  '*I  have  prayed  for  thee,"  etc 
(Luke  xxii,  31,  32).  The  notice  of  bis  repentance  also, 
kTnfiaKCiv  iKkatt  (xiv,  72),  is  tame  when  contrasted 
with  the  i^iX^MV  c^tu  tK\aiHriviriKpuJQ  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Advocates  are  never  at  a  loss  for  plausible  rea- 
sons to  support  their  preconceived  views,  and  it  has 
been  the  habit  from  very  early  times  (Eusebius,  CThry- 
sostom)  to  attribute  these  omissions  to  the  modesty  of 
Peter,  who  was  unwilling  to  record  that  which  might 
specially  tend  to  bi^  own  h(»nor — an  explanation  unsat- 
isfactor)'  in  itself,  and  which  caimot  be  applied  with  any* 
consistency.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  have  a  more  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  readiness  with  which  men  see  what 
they  wish  to  see,  and  make  the  most  stubborn  facts 
l)end  to  their  own  foregone  conclusions,  than  that  a 
G(»spel,  in  which  no  unbiassed  reader  would  have  dis- 
covered any  special  connection  with  Peter,  should  have 
yielded  so  many  fancied  proofs  of  Petrine  origin. 

But  while  we  are  unable  to  admit  any  considerable 
direct  intluence  of  Peter  in  the  composition  of  the  (ios- 
pel, it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  his  oral  commu- 
nications may  have  indirccthf  influenced  it,  and  that  it 
is  to  him  the  minuteness  of  its  details  and  the  graphic 
coloring  which  specially  distinguish  it  are  due.  While 
there  is  hardly  any  ]>art  of  its  narrative  that  is  not  com- 
mon to  it  and  some  other  (lOspel,  in  the  manner  of  the 
narrative  there  is  often  a  marked  character,  which  puts 
aside  at  once  the  supposition  that  we  have  here  a  mere 
epitome  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  picture  of  the 
same  events  is  far  more  vivi<l ;  touches  are  intrmluced 
such  as  could  only  be  noted  by  a  vigilant  eye-witness, 
and  such  as  make  us  almost  eve-witnesses  of  the  Ke- 
tieemer's  doings.  The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  is 
the  account  of  the  diemoniac  in  the  country  of  the  Gad- 
arenes,  where  the  following  wonls  are  peculiar  to  Mark : 
**  And  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains:  be- 
cause that  he  had  often  1)een  bound  with  fetters  and 
chain^  and  the  chains  had  been  plnckeil  asunder  by 
him,  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces :  neither  could  any 
man  tame  him.  And  always  night  and  day  he  was  in 
the  mountains  cri'ing  and  cutting  himself  with  stones. 
Rut  when  he  saw  Jesus  afar  off,  he  ran,"  etc  Here  we 
are  indebte<l  for  the  picture  of  the  fierce  and  hopeless 
wanderer  to  the  evangelist  whose  work  is  the  briefest, 
and  whoHc  style  is  the  least  perfect.  He  sometimes 
adds  to  the  account  of  the  others  a  notice  of  our  Lord's 
IcKik  (^iii,34;  viii,  33;  x,21 ;  x,23);  he  dwells  on  human 
feelings  and  the  tokens  of  them ;  on  our  Lord's  pity  for 
the  le|)er,  and  his  strict  charge  not  to  publish  the  mira- 
cle (i,41,44);  he  "lc»ved"  the  rich  young  man  for  his 
answers  (x,  21);  he  "looked  nmnd"  with  anger  when 
another  occasion  called  it  out  (iii,  5) ;  he  groaned  in 
spirit  (vii,34;  \'iii.  12).  All  these  are  peculiar  to  Mark, 
and  they  would  l>e  explained  m<»st  readily  by  the  the- 
ory that  one  of  the  disciples  most  near  to  Jesus  had  sup- 
plied them.  To  this  roust  be  added  that  while  Mark 
goes  over  the  same  ground  for  the  most  part  as  the  oth- 
er evangelists,  and  especially  Matthew,  there  are  many 
facts  thrown  in  which  prove  that  we  are  listening  to  an 
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independent  witness.  Thus  the  humble  origin  of  Peter 
is  made  known  through  him  (i,  lG-20),  and  his  connec- 
tion with  Capernaum  (i,  29);  he  tells  us  that  Levi  was 
''  the  son  of  AIplwus"  (ii,  14),  that  Peter  was  the  name 
given  by  our  1/ord  to  Simon  (iii,  IG),  and  Boanerges  a 
surname  added  by  him  to  the  names  of  two  others  (iii, 
17) ;  he  assumes  the  existence  of  another  body  of  disci- 
ples wider  than  the  twelve  (iii,  32;  iv,  10,36;  viii,34; 
xiv,  51, 52) ;  we  owe  to  him  the  name  of  Jairus  (v,  22), 
the  word  **  carpenter*^  applied  to  our  Lord  (vi,  3),  the 
nation  of  the ''  Sy  ro-Phoenician"  woman  (vii,  26) ;  he  sub- 
stitutes Dalmanutha  for  the  **  Magdala"  of  Matthew  (viii, 
10) ;  he  names  Uartimoius  (x,  4G) ;  be  alone  mentions 
that  our  Lord  would  not  suffer  any  man  to  cany  any 
vessel  through  the  Temple  (xi,  IG);  and  that  Simon  of 
Cyrene  was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Kufus  (xv,  21). 
Thus  in  this  (rospel  the  riclniess  in  subtle  and  pictu- 
resque touches,  by  which  the  writer  sets,  as  it  were,  the 
scene  he  is  describing  Iniforc  us  in  all  its  outward  feat- 
ures, with  the  very  io<ik  and  demeanor  of  the  acUtrs,  be- 
token the  report  of  an  eye-witness;  and  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  early  Cburi'h  l)cfore  us,  which  can  hardly 
be  set  aside,  we  are  warrante<l  in  the  conclusion  that 
this  eye-wicuess  was  Peter.  Not  that  the  narrative,  as 
we  have  it,  was  his ;  but  that  when  Mark,  under  the 
Holy  Spirit's  guidance,  after  seitaration  from  his  master, 
underUtok  the  task  of  setting  forth  that  cycle  of  (losi)el 
teaching  to  wliich — from  grounds  never  yet,  nor  perha{)s 
•  ever  to  \ie  satisfactorily  explained — the  Syn<ii)tists  chief- 
ly confine  themselves,  he  was  enabled  to  introduce  into 
it  many  pictorial  details  which  he  had  derive<l  from  his 
master,  and  which  had  been  impressed  on  his  memory 
by  frequent  repetition. 

III.  Jf elation  1o  Matthew  and  Luke, — The  question  of 
priority  of  comixisition  among  the  Synoptic  (lospels  has 
long  Ixjen  the  subject  of  vehement  controversy,  and  to 
judge  by  the  diversity  of  the  views  entertained,  and  the 
contidence  each  ap|)ears  to  feel  of  the  correctness  of  his 
own,  it  wotdd  seem  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  k^ing  set- 
tle<i.  (For  monographs  under  this  head,  see  Volbeding, 
Imli'x^  p.  3 ;  Danz,  WOrlt  rbuch,  s.  v.  Marcus.) 

Tlie  {xmition  of  Mark  in  relation  to  the  otlier  two  has, 
in  particular,  given  rise  to  the  widest  differences  of 
opinioiL  Tlie  indc|)en<lence  of  his  reconl  was  main- 
tained up  to  the  time  of  Augustine,  but  since  his  day 
three  theories  have  been  entertained,  (a.)  That  father 
conceived  the  view,  which,  however,  he  does  not  em- 
ploy with  much  consistency,  that  Mark  was  merely  "taii- 
quam  pedissequus  etbreviator"  of  Matthew  (/><•  Conteus, 
Kc.  i,  4);  and  from  his  day  it  has  lieen  heM  by  many 
tliat  Mark  deliberately  sot  bimsidf  t4>  make  an  abridg- 
ment of  one  or  both  the  other  Synoptists.  (irirsl>ach 
expressetl  this  opinion  most  decidetlly  in  his  Commett- 
tatio  quo  Marci  Evantfelium  totum  a  Matthai  ti  Lurtr 
commentarih  dt'cerptum  esse  monMratur  (Jena,  1789*  9i); 
also  in  Velthuysen,  Comment,  i,3G0  st).) ;  and  it  has  been 
stated  in  a  more  or  less  miHlitied  form  by  Paulus, 
Schleiermacher,  Thiele,  De  Wette,  Delitzsch,  Fritzsche, 
and  nieek,  the  last  two  named  adding  John's  (ios|)el  to 
tlie  materials  before  him.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  at 
first  sight  this  view  is  not  devoid  of  plausibility,  es|)e- 
cially  as  regards  Matthew.  We  tind  the  same  events 
recorde<l.  and  apparently  in  the  same  way,  and  very  of- 
ten in  the  s.Qine  words.  Mark's  is  the  shorter  work,  and 
that  prinoijwlly,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  omission  of 
the  distxinrses  and  parables,  wliich  are  a  leading  feature 
in  the  others.  There  are  in  Mark  only  about  three 
events  which  Matthew  does  not  narrate  (Mark  i,  23; 
viii,  22;  xii,  41 ).  and  thus  the  matter  <»f  the  two  may  Ik? 
regarded  as  almost  the  »ii\\\v.  \\\\\.  thi'  form  in  Mark  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  much  briefer,  an<l  the  omissions  are 
many  and  important.  The  explnnaiion  Ls  that  Mark 
had  the  work  of  Matthew  l)rfon;  him,  cind  only  con- 
densed it.  But  many  would  make  Mark  a  compiler 
fn>m  both  the  others  ((irie«barh,  De  Wette,  etc.),  argu- 
ing from  passages  where  there  is  a  ruri(uis  resemblaiire 
to  both  (see  Ue  Wette,  llandbuch^  §  94  a).    Yet,  though 


this  opinion  of  the  dependence,  more  or  less  complete, 
of  Mark  upon  the  other  ( lospels,  waa  for  a  long  time  re- 
garded almost  as  an  established  fact,  no  very  searching 
uivestigation  is  needed  to  show  its  basdeasness.  In- 
stead oi'  Mark's  narrative  being  an  abridgment  of  that 
of  Matthew  or  of  Luke,  it  is  often  much  fuller.  Partic- 
ulars are  introduced  which  an  abridgcr  aiming  at  oiiu- 
densation  would  have  been  certain  to  prune  away  if  he 
had  found  them  in  his  authority;  while  the  freshness 
and  graphic  power  of  the  historj',  the  life-like  touches 
wliich  almost  put  us  on  the  stage  with  the  actors,  and 
his  superior  accuracy  as  regards  pers4»ns,  words,  times, 
and  places,  prove  )he  originality  and  independence  of 
his  work.  (6.)  Of  Ute,  therefore,  opinion  has  been  tend- 
ing as  violently  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  pre- 
vailing view  ami)ng  modem  critics  is  tliat  in  M.irk  ve 
have  the  primitive  Gospel,  "r'rfr«wye/iiim,"  from  which 
Isith  those  of  Matthew  and  I^ke  were  derive<L  This  is 
held  by  Weisse,  Wilke,  Kwald,  Lachmann.Hitzig,  Keuss, 
Kitschel,  Thiersch,  Meyer,  etc.,  and  has  lately  been  main- 
tained with  considerable  ingenuity  in  Mr.Kenrick's  LHh 
Ileal  Kssays,  (r.)  Uilgenfeld  again  adopts  an  interme- 
diate view,  and  considers  Mark  to  have  held  a  middle 
position  both  as  regards  form  and  uitenial  character; 
himself  deriving  his  (lospel  from  Matthew,  and  in  liii 
turn  supplying  materials  for  that  of  Luke ;  while  duc- 
trinally  he  is  considenil  to  hold  the  mean  between  the 
Judaic  Ciosfiel  of  the  first,  and  the  universal  G<«pi*l  of 
the  third  evangelist. 

Many  formidable  difficulties  beset  each  of  these  theo- 
ries, and  their  credit  severally  is  im|i«in>d  by  the  fact 
that  the  very  same  data  which  arc*  urge<l  by  one  writer 
as  pnM)f»  of  the  priority  of  Mark,  are  used  by  another  as 
irrefragable  evi<lence  of  its  later  date.  We  even  find 
critics,  like  Baur,  bold  enough  to  attribute  the  vivid  de- 
tails, which  are  justly  viewed  as  evidences  of  the  inde- 
pendence aiul  originality  of  hb  record,  to  the  fancy  of 
the  evangelist;  thus  importing  the  art  of  the  mtMirm 
novelist  into  times  and  works  to  the  spirit  of  which  itij 
entirelv  alien. 

So  much,  however,  we  may  saffly  grant,  while  main- 
taining tlie  6ul)stantial  indeiiendenee  of  each  of  the  Sy- 
noptical (ios|)els~that  Mark  exhibits  the  oral  tradiiion 
of  the  official  life  of  our  liord  in  its  earliest  extant  fn  m, 
and  furnishes  the  most  direct  representation  of  the  cum- 
mon  basis  on  which  they  all  rest.    **In  cnence,  if  not  in 
composition,"  eays  Mr.  Wescott,  Introd,  p.  190  (the  two 
not  being  necessarily  identical,  the  earlier  tradition  be- 
ing p4rha|)s  poshibly  the  latest  committeii  to  writing). 
"it  is  the  oldest."     The  intermediate  thenrv  has  also «> 
much  of  truth  in  it,  that  Mark  does  actually  occupy  the 
central  position  in  regard  to  diction;  frequently,  as  it 
were,  c(mibining  the  language  of  the  other  two  (i,3!?; 
'  (Mmip. Matt,  viii,  IG;  Lnkeiv,40:  i,42;  comp. Matt. viii, 
3;  Luke  V,  13:  ii,  13-18;  comp. Matt. ix, 9-14:  Laker, 
27-83:  iv,30-32;  comp. Matt. xiii, 81 -83;  LukexiiU*- 
21 ),  as  indeed  would  naturally  be  the  case  if  we  cun5id- 
er  that  his  (k»s|h4  most  closely  represents  the  ori^in^ 
from  which  all  were  developed.     In  conclusion  we  niay 
say,  that  a  careful  com))arison  of  the  three  (Ii*reUcan 
hanlly  fail  to  c-onvince  the  unprejudiced  reader  that, 
while  Mark  adds  hardly  anything  to  the  general  narra- 
tive, we  have  in  his  (iospel,in  the  words  of  Blcyer  {C'-^ 
w<»w/.),*'a  fn'Hber  stream  fn»m  the  apostolic  fnuniain. 
without  which  we  should  have  wanted  many  inip'rtant 
elements  for  a  true  conception  of  our  blessed  I^'ni"  M' 
ture  and  work. 

If  now  we  proceed  to  a  detailed  comporiiion  I'f  <}* 
matter  contained  in  the  Gospels,  we  shall  tind  tlial.^hik 
the  historv'  of  the  conception,  and  birth,  and  childh"od 
of  our  I^>nl  and  his  forerunner  have  no  parallel  in  Mark, 
afterwanls  the  main  course  of  the  narrative  (Lukeix. 
.^»l-xviii,  14,  being  of  course  excepted)  is  on  the  whole 
coincident :  and  that  the  difference  is  mainly  due  to  the 
nbsi>n(re  of  t  he  [larables  and  discourses,  which  were  for- 
eign to  his  )iur|iose  of  setting  forth  the  attire  uamvaf 
of  Christ.    Of  our  Lonl's  parables  be  only  gives  us  fotf** 
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"  the  sower,** "  the  mustard  seed,*"  and  ^  the  wicked  hus- 
bindmen" — common  also  to  Matthew  and  Luke:  and 
one,  **  tlie  aeed  jjrowing  secretly,"  iv,  26-29  (unless,  in- 
dee<l,  it  be  an  abbreviated  and  independent  form  of  the  | 
^  tares"),  peculiar  to  himself.  ()f  the  discourses,  he  en- 
tirely omits  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  denunciations 
against  the  Scribes  aud  Pliarisees,  and  almost  entirely 
the  instructions  to  the  twelve;  while  of  the  other  short- 
er discourses  he  only  gives  that  on  fasting  (ii,  19-22), 
the  Sabbath  (ii,  2d-28),  the  casting  out  devils  by  Beel- 
zebub (iii,  23-29),  on  eating  with  unwashen  hands,  and 
corban  (vii,  6-23),  and  divorce  (x,  5-9).  That  on  **  the 
last  things"  (chap,  xiii)  is  the  only  one  reporteil  at  any 
length.  On  the  other  hand,  his  object  l)eing  to  develop 
our  Lord's  Messianic  character  in  deeils  rather  than 
words,  he  rcconis  the  greater  part  of  the  miracles  given 
by  the  Synoptists.  Of  the  twenty-seven  narrated  by 
them,  eighteen  are  found  in  Mark,  twelve  being  common 
to  all  three;  three — the  S\T0-Ph<£nician's  daughter,  the 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  and  the  cursing  of  the  tig- 
tree — commtm  to  him  and  Matthew;  one — the  dcemo- 
niac  in  the  synagogue — to  him  and  Luke;  and  two — the 
deaf  stammerer  (vii,  31-37),  and  the  blind  man  at  lieth- 
saida  (viii,  22-26)  (supplying  remarkable  points  of  cor- 
ies}>on<(lence,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  object  of  the  cure 
from  the  crowd,  the  use  of  external  signs,  and  the  grad- 
ual process  of  restoration) — peculiar  to  himself.  ()f  the 
nine  omitted  by  him,  only  three  are  found  in  Matthew, 
of  which  the  centurion's  8er\'ant  is  given  also  by  Luke. 
The  others  are  found  in  Luke  alone.  If  we  suppose 
that  Afark  had  the  (iospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  before 
him,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  tolerably  satisfactory' 
reason  for  his  oniit»i(in  of  these  miracles,  especially  that 
of  the  centurion's  ser\'ant,  -jo  kindred  to  the  object  of  his 
work.  On  the  contrary  hyjmthcsis,  that  they  er>pied 
from  him,  how  can  we  account  for  their  omitting  the 
two  remarkable  miracles  mentioned  above? 

The  arrangement  of  the  narrative,  especially  of  our 
Lord's  earlier  (ralikcan  ministry,  agrees  with  Luke  in 
opiKisition  to  that  of  Matthew,  which  appears  rather  to 
have  been  according  to  similarity  of  subject  than  order 
of  time. 

According  to  Norton  {Genuinenet$  ofGo*pfls)f  there 
are  not  more  than  twenty-four  verses  in  Mark  to  which 
parallel?,  more  or  less  exact,  do  not  exist  in  the  other 
Synttptists.    The  same  painstaking  investigator  informs  i 
us  that,  while  the  general  coincidences  between  Mark 
and  one  of  the  other  two  amount  to  thirteen  fourteenths  ' 
uf  the  whole  (lospcl,  the  terbal  coincidences  are  one  | 
sixth,  and  of  these  four  fifths  in  Mark  occur  in  the  re-  { 
cital  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  others ;  and  only  one  , 
fifth  in  the  narrative  portion,  which,  roughly  speaking, ' 
forms  one  half  of  his  (ros|>el.  | 

Additions  peculiar  to  Mark  are,  ^  the  Sabbath  made  | 
for  man"  (ii,  27 ) ;  our  Lord  s  friends  seeking  to  lay  hold 
on  him  (iii,  21) ;  many  particulars  in  the  miracles  of  the 
Ciadarcne  dtemoniac  (v,  1-20) ;  Jainis's  daughter,  and 
the  woman  with  issue  of  blood  (v,  22-43) ;  the  stilling 
of  the  tempest  (^iv,  35-41),  and  the  lunatic  child  (ix, 
14-29) ;  the  salting  with  fire  (ix,  49) ;  that  "  the  com-  | 
mon  people  heard  him  gladly"  (xii,  37) ;  the  command  ' 
to  watch  (xiii,  33-1)7);  the  young  man  with  the  linen  | 
cloth  about  his  body  (xiv,  51);  the  want  of  agreement  j 
between  the  testimony  of  the  false  witnesses  (xiv,  59) ;  - 
I'ihite'H  investigation  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  death  ' 
(XV.  41),  and  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  women  as  to  the  ' 
rolling  away  the  stone  (xvi,  3,  4).  Mark  has  also  pre-  | 
served  several  words  and  phrases,  and  entire  sayings  of 
our  I»rd,  which  merit  close  attention  (i,  15;  iv,  13;  vi, 
31,  34;  vii,  H;  viii,  38;  ix,  12,  39;  x,  21,  24,30;  xi,  17; 
xiii,  32;  xiv,  18-37;  xvi,  7  [15-18]). 

The  hypothesis  which  l)cst  meets  all  these  facts  is, 
that  wliile  the  matter  c<»mmon  to  all  three  evangelists, 
or  to  two  of  them,  is  derived  from  the  oral  teaching  of 
the  ap(»stles,  w^hich  they  had  purposely  reduced  to  a 
common  form,  oiur  evangelist  writes  as  an  independent 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  not  as  a  compiler;  and  the 


tradition  that  the  Gospel  was  written  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Peter,  and  its  matter  in  some  degree  derived 
from  him,  is  made  probable  by  the  evident  traces  of  an 
eye-witness  in  many  of  the  narratives.  The  omission 
and  abridgment  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  and  the  sparing 
use  of  O.-T.  quotations,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
special  desrination  of  the  Gospel,  if  we  had  surer  data 
for  ascertaining  it ;  since  it  was  for  Gentiles,  with  whom 
illustrations  from  the  O.  T.  would  have  less  weight,  and 
the  purix)se  of  the  writer  was  to  present  a  clear  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  acts  of  our  Lord's  human  life,  rather 
than  a  full  record  of  his  divine  doctrine.  We  nrwy 
thankfully  own  that,  with  little  that  is  in  substance  {je- 
culiar  to  himself,  the  evangelist  does  occupy  for  us  a 
distinct  position,  and  supply  a  definite  wan^  in  virtue 
of  these  traits. 

IV.  Characteristics. — Though  this  Gospel  has  little 
historical  matter  which  is  wk  shared  with  some  other, 
it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  voice  of 
Mark  could  have  been  silenced  without  injury  to  the 
divine  harmony.    The  minute  painting  of  the  scenes  in 
which  the  Lord  took  part,  the  fresh  and  lively  mode  of 
the  narration,  the  very  absence  of  the  precious  discourses 
of  Jesus,  which,  interposed  between  his  deeds,  would 
have  delayed  the  action,  all  give  to  this  Gos|)cl  a  char- 
acter of  its  own.     It  is  the  history  of  the  war  of  Jesus 
agaitwt  sin  and  evil  in  the  world  during  the  time  that 
he  dwelt  as  a  Man  among  men.    Our  Lord  is  presented 
to  us,  not  as  in  Matthew,  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of . 
David  and  Abraham,  the  theocratic  King  of  the  chosen 
people ;  nor,  as  in  Luke,  as  the  universal  Saviour  of 
our  fallen  humanity ;  but  as  the  incarnate  and  wonder- 
working Son  of  (lod,  for  whose  emblem  the  early  Church 
justly  selected  '*the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."     Ilia 
reeoitl  is  emphatically  *'  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God"  (Mark  i,  1),  living  and  working  among 
men,  and  developing  his  mission  more  in  acts  than  by 
words.    The  limits  of  his  narrative  and  its  general  char- 
acter can  hanllv  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of 
his  apostolic  teacher.  Acts  x,  36-42.    Commencing  with 
the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  and  aimouucing 
the  ^'  Mightier  One"  who  was  at  hand,  he  tells  us  how, 
at  his  baptism,  **God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,"  and  declared  him  to 
be  his  *' beloved  Son:"  gathering  up  the  temptation  into 
the  pregnant  fact,  **  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts;"  thus 
setting  the  Son  of  God  before  us  as  the  Lord  of  nature, 
in  whom  the  original  grant  to  man  of  dominion  over  the 
lower  creation  was  fulfilled  (Maurice,  Unity  of  the  N.  T, 
p.  226;  Bengel,  ad  loc;  Wilberforce,  Doctrine  of  I  near- 
nation^  p.  89,  90).     As  we  advance,  we  find  him  detail- 
ing every  exercise  of  our  Lord's  power  over  man  and 
nature  distinctly  and  minutely— not  merely  chronicling 
the  incidents,  as  is  Matthew's  way,  but  surrounding 
them  with  all  the  circumstances  that  made  them  im- 
pressive to  the  bystanders,  and  making  us  feel  how  deep 
that  impression  was;  how  great  the  awe  and  wonder 
with  which  his  mighty  works  and  preaching  were  re- 
garded, not  only  by  the  cmwd  (i,  22,  27;  ii,  12;  vi,  2), 
but  by  the  disciples  themselves  (iv,  41 ;  vi,  51 ;  x,  24^ 
26,  32):  how  the  crowds  thronged  and  pressed  upon 
him  (iii,  10;  v,  21, 31 ;  vi,  33;  viii,  1),  so  that  there  was 
scarce  ntom  to  stand  or  sit  (ii,  2;  iii,  82;  iv,  1),  or  leis- 
ure even  to  eat  (iii,  20;  vi,  81) ;  how  his  fame  spread 
the  more  he  sought  to  conceal  it  (i,  45 ;  iii,  7 ;  v,  20 ;  vii, 
36,  37) ;  and  h(»w,  in  consequence,  the  people  crowded 
at>out  him,  bringing  their  sick  (i,  32-34 ;  iii,  10) ;  and 
•'whithersoever  he  enteretl  into  villagers  or  cities,  or 
country-,  they  laid  the  sick  in  the  streets,  and  besought 
that  they  might  touch  if  it  were  but  the  border  of  his 
garment :  and  as  many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly 
whole"  (vi,  56) ;  how  the  unclean  spirits,  seeing  him,  at 
once  fell  down  before  him  and  acknowle<lged  his  |)ower, 
crying,  "Thou  art  the  Son  of  (iod"  (i,  23-26;  iii,  11); 
how,  again,  in  Peter's  words,  **  He  went  about  doing 
good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil, 
for  God  was  with  him." 
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But  while  the  element  of  divine  power  is  that  which 
specially  arrests  our  attention  in  reading  hiit  Gospel, 
there  is  none  in  which  the  human  personality  is  more 
conspicuous.  The  single  word  o  tiktwv  (vi,  8)  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  our  Lord's  early  life  as  man  in  bis 
native  village.  The  limiution  of  his  knowledge  is  ex- 
pressly stated  (xiii,  32,  oifdi  6  Ttog);  and  we  continu- 
allv  meet  with  mention  of  human  emotions — anger  (iii, 
s/viii,  12,  33;  x,  14),  wonder  (\'i,  6),  pity  (vi,  34),  love 
(x,  21),  grief  (vii,  34;  viii,  12);  and  human  infirmities 
—sleep  (iv,  38),  desire  for  repose  (vi,  31),  hunger  (xi, 
12). 

In  Mark  we  have  no  attempt  to  draw  up  a  continuous 
narrative.  His  (iospel  Is  a  rapid  succession  of  vivid 
pictures  loosely  strung  together  (usually  by  rai,  xai 
iraXiv,  or  tv^iwg)^  without  much  attempt  to  bind  them 
into  a  whole,  or  give  the  events  in  their  natural  se- 
quence. This  pictorial  power  is  that  which  specially 
characterizes  this  evangelist ;  so  that,  as  has  b<^en  well 
said,  "  if  any  one  desires  to  know  an  evangelical  fact, 
not  only  in  its  mam  features  and  grand  results,  l)ut  also 
m  its  most  minute  and,  so  to  speak,  more  graphic  delin- 
eation, he  must  betake  himself  to  Mark'*  (Da  Costa,  Four 
Witnesses,  p.  88).  This  power  is  especially  apparent  in 
all  that  concerns  our  Lonl  himself.  Nowhere  else  are 
we  permitted  so  clearly  to  behold  his  very  gcfrture  and 
look ;  see  his  very  position ;  to  read  his  feelings  and  to 
hear  his  very  words.  It  is  Mark  who  reveab*  to  us  the 
comprehensive  gaze  of  Christ  {7ripifi\i^(tfin'0£,  iii,  6, 
84;  V,  32;  x,  23;  xi,  11);  his  loving  embrace  of  the 
children  brought  to  him  (hvayKoKivaiiivoQy  ix,  86 ;  x, 
16) ;  his  preceding  his  disciples,  while  they  follow  in 
awe  and  amazement  (x,  32).  We  see  him  taking  his 
seat  to  address  his  disciples  (ra^iffoc,  ix,  34),  and  turn- 
ing round  in  holy  anger  to  rebuke  Peter  (Itnarpa^HQ, 
viii,  33) ;  we  hear  the  sighs  which  burst  fn)m  his  bosom 
vii,  84;  viii,  12),  and  listen  to  his  very  accents  ("Tali- 
tha  cumi,"  v,  41;  »* Ephphatha,"  vii,  34;  "Abba,"  xiv, 
36).  At  one  time  we  have  an  event  portrayed  with  a 
freshness  and  pictorial  power  which  places  the  whole 
scene  before  us  with  its  minute  accessories — the  |)ara- 
Ivtic  (ii,  1-12),  the  storm  (iv,  86-41).  the  dsemoniac  (v, 
1-20),  Herod's  feast  (vi,  21-29),  the  feeding  of  the  5000 
(vi,  30--45),  the  lunatic  child  (ix,  14-29),  the  young 
ruler  (x,  17, 22),  Bartima;us  (x,  46-52),  etc.  At  another, 
details  are  brought  out  by  the  addition  (/f  a  single  word 
(icv^'CTC,  i,  7;  (rxt^o^'ivovQ,  i,  10;  <y7rXoyx>'*<'^"C.  i.41; 
rote  €^w,  iv,  11;  irpoawpftiaBfitraVt  vi,  63;  tVu/dcv, 
i^ui^iv,  vii,  21,  23;  Kpn^ag,  (nrapd^aCy  ix,  26;  cmi- 
yvatrag,  x,  22;  ffifvrpi\j/aaaj  xiv,  8;  ififSXiypotra,  xiv, 
67),  or  by  the  substitution  of  a  more  precise  an<l  graphic 
word  for  one  less  distinctive  (tic/?aXX((,  i,  12;  l^Saraa!^atj 
ii,  12;  ytfjutlto^ai,  iv,  37;  i^ijpav^ijj  v,  29;  airoTa^a- 
ftfpoCf  vi,  46;  a^trilrt,  vii,  9;  tK^afiftiiff^ai^  xiv,  33). 
It  is  to  Mark  also  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  record  of 
minute  particulani  of  penons,  places,  times,  and  num- 
ber, which  stamp  on  his  narrative  an  impress  of  authen- 
;ticity. 

(1.)  Persons.— i,  20;  ii,  14;  iii,  5, 17,  82,  84;  iv,  11; 
V,  32,  37,  40;  vi,  40,  48;  vii,  1,  25,  26;  vui,  10,  27;  ix, 
15,  36;  X,  16,  23,  35,  46;  xi,  21,  27;  xiii,  1,  3;  xiv,  20, 
;87,  65;  XV,  7,  21,  40,  47;  xvi,  7. 

(2.)  PUices,—[,  28 ;  i V,  1 ,  38 ;  V,  1 1 ,  20, 21 ;  vi,  55 ;  vii, 
17,  31 ;  \4ii,  10,  27;  ix,  30;  xi,  4;  xii,  41;  xiv,  66;  xv, 
16,39;  xvi,  5. 

(3.)  TtW.— i,32,35;  ii,l,26;  iv,35;  v,  2, 18,  21;  vi. 
2;  -xi,  11, 19,  20;  xiv,  1, 12, 17,  30,  68,  72;  xv,  1,  25,  38, 
34,42;  xvi,  1,2. 

(4.)  Number.— y,  13,  42;  vi,  7;  viii,  24;  xiv,  30,  72. 

Other  smaller  variations  are  continually  occurring. 
Here  a  single  word,  there  a  short  parenthesis,  some- 
times an  apparently  trivial  accession — which  impart  a 
striking  air  of  life  to  the  record;  e.  g.  Zebedee  left  with 
<the  hired  servants  (i,  20) ;  our  Lord  praying  (i,  35);  the 
paralytic  lx»me  of  four  (ii,  3) ;  the  command  that  a  ship 
should  wait  on  him  (iii,  9) ;  "  thy  sisters"  (iii,  82) :  our 
Xord  taken  "even  as  he  was  in  the  ship"  (iv,  36); 


** other  little  ships  with  them**  (ibid.);  Jainis*s  daogh- 
tcr  "walked"  (v,  42);  "divers  came  from  faT  (^-iii,  8); 
only  "  one  loaf"  in  the  ship  (viii,  14) ;  "  so  as  no  fuller 
on  earth  can  white"  (ix,  2) ;  the  danger  of  trutlmg  in 
riches  (x,  24)  ;  "  with  persecutions"  (x,  30) :  ^'  no  \evf\ 
suffered  to  be  carried  through  the  Temple"  (xi,  16); 
"  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations"  (xi,  17) ;  "she  hath 
done  what  she  could"  (xiv,  8) ;  Barabbas,  one  of  a  party 
of  insurrectionists  all  guilty  of  bloodshed  (xv,  7 ). 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  head  bettn 
than  in  the  words  of  Mr.Westcott  (/fi/itM/.p.348)— ihit 
"  if  all  other  arguments  against  the  mythic  origin  of  the 
evangelic  narratives  were  wanting,  thu  vivid  and  sim- 
ple record,  stam|)e<i  with  the  most  distinct  impress  of 
independence  and  originality,  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
fute a  the<jrv  subversive  of  all  faith  in  histon-." 

•  • 

V.  iStyle  imd  Didion.— The  style  of  Mark  may  be 
characterized  as  vigorous  and  abrupt.  His  terms  of 
connection  and  transition  are  terse  and  livelv:  he  is 
fond  of  employing  the  direct  for  the  indirect  (iv,  39 ;  t, 
H,  9,  12;  vi,  SSB,  31,  87;  ix,  25,  88;  xii,  6),  the  present 
for  the  past  (i.  25,  40,  44 ;  ii,  8,  4,  5 ;  iii.  4,  5, 13,  20, 31, 
34;  iv,  37,  etc.),  and  the  substantive  instead  of  the  pro- 
noun; he  employs  the  cognate  accusative  (iii,  28;  vii, 
13;  xiii,  19;  iv,  41 ;  v,  42),  accumulates  negatives  (ov- 
KfTt  oi't^tiV,  vii,  12 ;  ix,  8 ;  xii,  84  ;  xv,  5 ;  or  r^rc  oi*  /117, 
xiv,  25;  firiKht  fifj^eii\  xi,  14),  and  for  sake  of  emphim 
repeats  what  he  has  said  in  other  words,  or  appends  the 
opposite  (i,  22,  45 ;  ii,  27 ;  iii,  26,  27,  29 ;  iv.  17,  38,  W), 
and  piles  up  synonymes  (iv,  6, 8, 39;  v,  12,  23;  viii,  15; 
xiii,  33 ;  xiv,  68),  combining  this  forcible  style  with  a 
conciseness  and  economy  of  expression  consistent  with 
the  elaboration  of  ever}'  detail 

Mark  s  diction  is  nearer  to  that  of  Matthew  than  to 
that  t)f  Luke.     It  is  more  Hebraistic  than  the  Utter, 
though  rather  in  general  coloring  than  in  special  phnum 
Aca>rding  to  Daviilson  (Introd.  i,  154),  there  are  fortr- 
five  words  peculiar  to  him  and  Matthew,  and  only  eigh- 
teen common  to  him  and  Luke.     Aramaic  words,  e^ 
cially  those  used  by  our  liOrd,  are  introduced,  but  ex- 
plained for  Gentile  readers  (iii,  17, 22;  v.  41 ;  vii,  U,!4; 
ix,  43;  X,  46;  xiv,  36;  xv,  22, 34).    Latinisms  are  mure 
frequent  than  in  the  other  (lospels:  Kivrvpiwi^  xv,S9, 
44,  45 ;  trirtKovXaTwpt  vi,  27 ;  to  Ixdvov  iroit/ffffi,  xt, 
15;  ^farrj^,  vii,  4,  8,  are  peculiar  to  him.     Othat^ 
^rfvopioVf  r?)»'(roc,  Xtyio/v,  vpairwptov^  fpay^\^i^*^ 
KoSpnvrriQ — he  has  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
evangelists.     He  is  fond  of  diminutives — 3i7rirpf0v, 
Kopaffiov,  Kvi'trpta,  wrapiov — but  they  are  not  pecnlitr 
to  him.     He  employs  unusual  words  and  phraser  (e.  p 
aXaXaZnVy  iirimn'TptxuVt  «w/i«»iroXic,  /iiyuTTarti^vop' 
iog  trtOTticij,  vowtx*^^  irmSiodtv,  ^rXotafMOV,  rpofii' 
piftvaVf  rpv/jia\ia,  v^roX^i'iop,  <rrpi/3ac,  ff;i»«pw^«'/«»»c 
olyog ;    (Ti'i'^Xi/Sdi',   IvuXiiv),     Of  other  noticeahle 
words  and  expressions  we  may  remark,  oKa^oprov 
iri'tf/ia,  eleven  times,  Matthew  six,  Luke  three;  ^0- 
^aro  Xeyciv,  Kpa^ttv,  twenty-five  times;  fiKmAflro, 
and  'OTfWtTOy  five  times,  Matthew  once;  compounds 
of  yroptvia^m :  e.  g.  (hirop.,  eight  times,  Matthew  once, 
Luke  four;  iKirop.^  eleven  times,  Matthew  six,  Luk« 
three;  irapairop.,  four  times,  Matthew  once;  rpovrop. 
The  verb  iirtputraut  occurs  twenty-five  time^to«^* 
times  in  Matthew  and  eighteen  in  Luke;  nntyyi^io^f 
eight  times,  Matthew  four,  but  the  verb  not  once;  n- 
dfutc,  forty  times,  Matthew  fifteen,  I^ke  eight   Oi^ 
favorite  words  are,  KtjpvtraiiVt  fourteen,  Matthew  nine, 
Luke  nine;  /lor^/^cv,  five,  Matthew  two,  Luke  fwir: 
oi'KBTt  and  firiKtu,  ten,  Matthew  three,  Luke  four;  «f** 
/.?Xf7rw,  six  times,  Luke  once;  viffrfvut.  fourteen, M«^- 
thew  eleven,  Luke  nine;   irpwt,  six  times,  Jlttt^ 
twice,  John  once;  ^ipu»,  thirteen,  Matthew  four, lake 
four  times.    Of  words  only  found  in  Mark,  as  coopw**^ 
with  Matthew  and  Luke,  we  may  mention — o/inpj^/'"' 
ava^c/iarj^w,  i^antva,  i^xatpoQ  and  -pwc,  fiHTX'fM*'*'* 
lyceitfc,  da/i/3c((r^ai,  ^pwpoCt  KrimQ,  n>Xfo;icri,  /ifl7«^*' 
Xocy  fioptpit,  vapafidXXiiVj  ira/t>a^f;^e<T^ai»  wapofUH^* 
Trpoarpix'^f  <yvftiro<ria,  <nioraaca(rn9C>  vrtXfittri  ff"* 
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]ki|{.    Wonla  dM  found 
in  Hark,  ire — ayitiot,  oiii»  iwn-v,  m  mc  ■ 
(X,  17,  i>l),  iitUhem  uiteen,  I^ke  fiftivii  ti 
TuiC,  »rufi«,  imrtp.  ovoiy-,  fliiot,  eAtii 
fiovapiDC.  i^i'Xui,  «aXi«i.  only  tliree  limm 


round  le«  rreqnentlj  I  quotation.    We  have  aba  reTeieDna  to  tbe  O.  T.  In  tb« 

.  in  the  Mine  conMit  i  liiUowing  pjuugra : 

i;  vaiuf,    t«T.  xl>,  ! I,U.  lira.  iW,W, illl.N. 


Hitthew 

.       ,M«tthei     ■  -    ■      ■■  

i\y  mcntiuned  twice,  ijamaiil  and  iu  inliabiunti 


Baur,  ililxenfeld, 
WeiiK,  eU'.',  that  it  was  cumpciwd  before  Ihc  fall  of  Je- 
riualem,  niii-e  othcrwiK  so  remarkable  a  fulAlment  oT 
.lur  l«nl'K  pn'diclioin  cuulJ  not  but  bave  lieen  noliced. 
ISccleaiastii:*!  irailiiion  in,  a>  luual,  vsciUalory  mil  un- 
I  nutwotthy.  Clement,  as  >|uated  by  £uiiel>iu*  [iC  tap.), 
placeii  tlic  conipuailiaii  of  Uie  noapel  in  tbe  lifelimc  of 
I'etcri  while  Ireiii^iu,  with  murli  greater  probability, 
OMiertB  Ctkat  it  was  not  written  till  after  the  deettaiw  {it- 
aiuf,  iwl  "  departure  frum  Kome,"  Mill,  tirabe,  Etirsnl) 
uf  Peter  and  l-aiA  Later  auilioritici  are,  ai  ever,  oiuih 
more  doHnitet  Theo)ihylaot  and  Euthym.  Zigab,  wiih 
tbe  Cbron.  Paach^  (ieoTg.  HyoecIL,  and  'Heiychiu^  place 
it  ten  yeara  after  the  Aaraniuon,  i.  e.  A.1),  40 ;  Euiebiui, 
iu  hi>  ChnmKOn,  A.D.  48,  when  Peter,  Paul,  and  ITiilo 
.  were  together  in  Kume.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  datee 
tould  be  I  |^(„„  (|„  reference  to  Mark  in  the  Epinlle  to  the  foloa- 
"        ■■"      ■         ■     10),  where  he  i»  only  intrwluced  ana  rplativo 

KpiMle  was  wrilien  about  A.D.  57.    If,  afler 
iminn  to  Aiia  Mionr  on  Paul's  lending,  he  went  on 
and  Joined  Peter  at  Babylon,  he  may  have  Ilien  ae< 
lhoTeniiae"(xiii,3)j  Jofiian  is  j  ^ui,jj_  ^i  rather  compleled  [hat  kuowleilge  of  I'clei's 
■■      iHeachinE,  which  tradilicin  teaches  ub  In  loiik  for  in  (he 
lioafxl,  anil  of  which  there  is  ni  much  inlemal  cvideiicei 
n  after  lliis  the  Giwfiel  may  have  been  compuaed. 
ly  probably  dale  it  between  Peter's  marlynlom, 
dr.  A.U.  es,  and  the  dcatruotion  of  Jerusalem,  A.a.  70, 
is  to  the  place,  the  uniform  leollniony  of  early  writ- 
(Clemcnl,  Kusehiui,  Jerome,  Epipha^iu^  etc.)    is 
t  the  tio«|iel  was  written  and  published  in  Itomc.   In 
I  view  moat  modern  writers  at  weight  acree.    t.'hry- 
om  aHerts  that  it  was  published  in  Alexandria,  but 
statement  is  not  mnlirmed — as,  if  true,  it  mutt  eer- 
ily have  been— by  any  Alexandrine  writer.     .Some 
(Richhom.  H.  Simon)  maintain  a  combination  of  the 


passionate  review  nf  the  Gospel  conHnns  iIk  traditional 
HRicmeut  that  it  was  intendeil  primarily  fur  lieiitiles, 
and  among  Ihene  the  use  of  L■tilltfl^)^  and  the  concise 
abrupt  character  "suiuble  for  tbe  vig.irouB  inlrlligeuce 
of  a  Koman  audience"  (Wcsliwlt,  IniniJ.  p.  34M1,  seemi 
to  )Hiint  out  those  for  whom  it  was  spccinlly  incanL     In 
amsisteiu:v  with  this  view,  wurda  which  would  nut  lie 
■uderMiind  by  (ieiilile  teaileni  are  inicflireled !  Uoau- 
Mgeaiiii,  IT);  Talitha  eunl  (v, 40) ;  ('<>ri>an  (vii,  II); 
Bartimsus (K, 46) ;  Abhafniv.M);  Ehri  lama  ubach- 
Ihani  (xv,34i;  two  mites  "make  a  farthing' (xii,  4'j); 
(iehfnnBi9"imi)ueDcha1ilF  fire"  (ix,  431   .lei  '  ' 
and  other  mailers  with  witich  none  but  Jvi 
expprt*d  to  be  famiUar,  ate  exjrfained.e.g.the  washing    ______ 

before  meals  (vii,  3.4>:  in  Ihc  days  of  unleavened  lircad    ,7f~itarna(iasr as 
the  Passover  was  killed  (xiv,  12) ;  at  the  Pa«in\'er  •'•-  '  - 

■eawin  afltgsbBd  noteume(xi,IR);  the praiiaratii 
"  the  <lav  before  the  Halibath'  (xv,  if) ;  the  Mount 
Wive»is'"o 


.ofi: 


ii,  0) ;  the  Pharisees,  etc, 
"Dseil  to  fast"  (Mark  ii.ltl;  Matt,  ix,  I4)t  the  Saddu- 
eees'  womt  tenet  is  mentionni  (Mark  xii,  IH) ;  and  ex- 
planitinns  are  given  which  .lews  would  not  need  (Mirk  ^j 
XV,  6.  IS).  All  reference  to  the  law  of  Mom*  is  omitted, 
and  even  the  wonl  ri/ios  does  not  oociir;  the  Sabbath 
was  appiiinled  fiw  the  gnnd  of  man  (ii,  'J7I ;  and  in  the 
quotation  froni  Isaiah  (Ivt,  7)  he  ailds  '■of  all  nations." 
The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  is  likewise  omitted.  Other 
matter*  interesting  chictly  to  the  Jews  are  nmilarly 
pas«>d  over,  such  as  (he  reflections  on  the  request  of  the 
Serilies  anil  Pharisees  fur  a  sign  (Mall,  xii,  3H-45) ;  (he 
paralile  of  the  king's  snii  (Matu  xxii,  1-14} ;  and  the 


awful  denunciation  uf  the  Scrilx-s  and  Pharisees  (Matt.    ^^, 
luiii).     Matter  Ihat  might  oflenil  is  omilled,  aa  Matt,  i  ^g^i^i 
x>  5,  K :  vi.  T,  M.    faMages,  mil  alwat^  pei-ulUr  to  Mark.  |  „ 
■bound  ill  bis  <ios|>p),  iu  which  Ihe  antatinuism  between 
Um  Pharisaic  kgal  B|iitit  ami  Ihe  («>s|»l  come  out 
■mmgly  |i,-if :  ii,  I9,tlx  x.&i  viii,  1&),  which  hold  out 
bopn  to  the  heathen  of  lulmiasicm  to  the  kingilom  of 
heaven  even  witlmul  the  Jews  (xii,  9),  aiul  which  put 
ritual  forms  below  the  worship  ofthe  heart  (ii,  18;  iii, 
1-6;  viU&-i3).    WhiR  he  nmita  the  im-Fctive  aKunst 
the  Pharisees,  he  indicates  by  a  totich  of  his  own  how 
Jraua  condemned  them  "with  anj^et"  (iii,  h\     Mark 
alone  makes  the  Scribe  admit  that  love  is  lietler  than 
sacriAces  (xii,  U8l.     In  a 
quotations  fmm  the  tl.T. 

with  the  exception  of  thoM  in  the  opening  verses  trom 
HaL  iii,  I :  tsa.  xl.  3  (xv,  -i8  being  rejected  as  intvrpn^ 
latedt,  point*  Ihe  same  way.  The  only  citalinns  he  in- 
"'  ■-  ■        ,j  [_p„]^  „  [,y  ibose  ad- 


public  at  Antiocli. 
IX.  /jwjmwe.— There  ei 


ider  the  then 

ity  and  then  in  Ihe  oth- 

in  bis  view  that  it  was  first  made 


(1,  first 


I  be  no  reason  for  ijiicslion- 


Tosup- 

ibacriplion  tn  the  I'eshiln,  and  some  early  (Ireek  MS.S„ 
itfiofn  Puipoiirn  Iv  Pwpfl— because  it  was  intended 
for' the  use  of  Homui  Christians,  implies  complete  igno- 
rance nf  the  Roman  Church  of  that  age,  which  in  lan- 
guage, organixatinn.  and  ritual  was  entirely  < Ireek,  main- 
.        .  ,    „    taininz  its  cluiracter  in   common  with  meat  of  the 

the  absence  of  all ,  ^^,^^f„  „f  ,^,  „.^  „  „,  ,.^fc  ^n^,™,  ^i^y 
...    „„  -     (Milman,;rfri.CA™'.i,!r).    The  attcmpl  madeby  Ba- 
^lnilt^  Bellirmine,  etc..  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  Vulgaie  li>-  this  means  was  ihcrrfore,  as  one  of  ihcir 
own  Chun*,  It. Simon,  has  shown,  entirely  futile;  and 
Ihe  pretended  Latin  autograph,  said  (o  be  preserved  in 
the  liliiwy  irf  Sl  Mark's  at  Venice,  lumal  out  to  be 
— The  following  are  thv    port  of  aii'ancient  I^Iin  codex  of  the  four  (ioaprls,  now 
known  OS  LVidnx  ForoJulienHS. 
X,  (■'Bt'orft— The  (lospel  of  Mark  may  be  divided 


Mlsa.livl. 

3*°-!t«:- 


jWlss.lvf.Tl 
|lVa.'cxviii,'i);lS--al|. 
>Eiod.  Ill,  &. . 
'I>ea;.»l,4... 
I,  ,[.cv.  ilx,18. 
'P»«.  IX.  1... 
lDsn.l.,Ki: 
iZerh.  xlil.T. 


II. 


(l.)TheocciirTcnces 

ing  and  baptism  of  Job 
'        ■  1-13). 


ireriouB  to  the  et. 
our  LonI,  incliidiii 
,  our  Lord's  liaptii 


Hid  It 


in  r.alil 


(2.)  Oiu-l-onVsi 

Eastern  iialilee  (i,  14-vii,  S3) ;  that  in  Northern  (islilee 
(vii,24-ix.37);  Ihat  in  Penea,  and  the  jounieyings  to 
wards  .lerusalem  (ix,  88-x.  M). 

(3.)  His  triumphant  entry,  pasrion,  death,  itsumc 
lion,  and  asccDsiou  (xi,  1-ivi,  H  [»]). 
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XI.  GftmineneM  and  Jniegrily, — The  genuineness  of 
Mark's  Guspel  was  never  doubted  before  Schlciermacher, 
who,  struck  by  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
orderly  narrative  we  now  pc^sess  and  the  description  of 
Papias  {ut  ««/>.),  broached  the  view  followed  by  Cred- 
ner,  Ewald,  and  othens  that  the  Gospel  in  its  present 
form  is  not  the  work  of  Mark  the  companion  of  Peter. 
This  led  to  the  notion,  wliich  has  met  with  much  ac- 
ceptance among  (verman  critics  (Baur,  Ililgenfeld,  Kjist- 
lin,  etc.),  of  an  original,  pnecanonical  Mark,"  the  Gospel 
of  Peter,*"  probably  written  in  Aramaic,  which,  with 
other  oral  and  documentary'  sources,  formed  the  basis  on 
which  some  unknown  later  writers  formed  tlie  existing 
(i4M»()cL  But  even  if,  on  other  grounds,  this  view  were 
probable,  all  historical  testimony  is  against  it ;  and  we 
should  have  to  account  for  the  entire  diMppearance  of 
an  ori^rinal  document  of  so  much  importance  without  : 
leaving  a  trace  of  its  existence,  and  the  silent  sulistitu- 
tion  of  a  later  work  for  it,  and  its  acceptance  by  the 
whole  Church.  If  ordinarv  historical  testimonv  is  to 
have  any  weight,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  Gospel 
we  now  have,  and  which  has  alwavs  borne  his  name, 
was  that  (»riginally  composed  by  Mark.  We  can  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  either  John  the  presbyter  or  Pa- 
pias were  infallible ;  and  if  the  ordinary  interpretation 
of  01'  Tii^ti  was  correct,  and  the  description  of  the  (ios- 
pel  given  by  Papias  was  really  at  variance  with  its  pres- 
ent form,  it  would  be  at  least  equally  probal>le  that 
their  judgment  was  erroneous  and  their  view  mistaken. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  meaning 
of  oil  ra^cc  has  been  strained  and  distorted,  and  that 
the  words  do  reallv  describe  not  Mark's  alone,  but  all 
three  Synoptic  Gos|)rls  as  we  liave  them ;  not,  that  is, 
•*  Lives  of  Christ"  clironcilogically  arranged,  but  "  a  sum- 
mary of  representative  facts"  given  according  to  a  moral 
and  not  a  historic  sequence,  following  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  mere  time. 

As  regards  the  vifef/rify  of  the  (lospel,  Ewald,  Reuss, 
and  others  have  called  in  question  the  genuineness  of  | 
the  opening  verses  (i,  l-VW  But  the  external  evidence 
for  them  is  as  great  as  that  for  the  authenticity  of  any 
I»art  of  the  (Jospels.  Intenial  evidence  is  too  subtle  a 
thing,  and  varies  tcK>  much  with  the  subjectivity  of  the 
writer,  for  us  to  relv  on  it  exclusivelv. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  closing  portion  (xvi, 
9-20),  where  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  is 
mmewhat  strong  against  its  having  formed  a  part  of 
Mark's  original  (tos{)el,  which  is  thought  to  have  broken 
off  abruptly  with  the  words  i^ofioviTo  yap  (for  various  | 
theories  to  account  for  this,  the  death  of  Peter,  that  of 
Mark,  sudden  persecution,  flight,  the  loss  of  the  last  leaf, ' 
etc.,  see  Hug,  Meyer,  Schott).    No  less  than  twenty-one 
wonls  and  expressions  occur  in  it,  some  of  them  repeat- 
e«ily,  which  are  never  elsewhere  used  by  Mark.     This 
ak>ne^  when  we  remember  the  peculiarities  of  diction  in 
the  pastoral  epistles,  as  compared  with  Paul's  other  writ- 
ings, wotUd  not  be  sufficient  t<»  pn>ve  that  it  was  not  ■ 
wTitten  by  the  same  author;  th(Mi<;h  when  taken  in  con-  I 
nection  with  the  external  evidence,  it  would  s<»em  to 
show  that  it  was  not  composed  at  the  same  time.     On 
this  ground,  fheref(»re,  we  must  conclude  that  if  n<)t  the 
work  of  another  hand,  it  was  written  at  a  later  peritxl  , 
(han  the  rest  of  the  Gt>speL     The  external  evidence,  ' 
rhough  somewhat  inconsistent,  point-s,  t)i(»ugh  less  de-  ; 
«*i«ledly,  the  same  way.     While  it  is  Aiund  in  all  c«HUces  ' 
of  weight,  including  A.  C,  D,  and  all  versions,  and  is  re-  \ 
fK-ateilly  (pioted,  without  question,  !)y  early  writers  fn)m  : 
the  lime  of  Irena>us  (/far.  iii,  10,6),  and  appears  in  the  ! 
very  ancient  Syria<;  recension  published  by  Cureton,  it 
is  al»s<'nt  from  ilie  Vatican  and  Sinailic  MSS.  (in  the 
former  of  which,  after  the  subscription,  the  greater  part 
of  the  column  and  tlie  whole  of  the  next  nn.'.  left  vacant, 
a  phenomenon  nowhere  else  found  in  the  N.-T.  portion  of 
tli.it  codox),  while  in  several  MSS.  that  contain  it,  it  is  ! 
noted  that  it  is  wanting  in  others,  and  those  the  most 
accurate  copies,    ilenjme  (tid  Iledib.  iv,  172)  s{)eaks  of  it 
/!«»  being  found  In  but  few  copies  of  the  (iospels,  and  de- 


ficient in  almost  all  the  Greek  MSS.  Eusebius  (ad  Ma- 
rin, qusesL  I)  states  that  it  is  wanting  **^  in  nearly  all  tht 
more  accurate  copies,"  while  the  canons  that  bear  his 
name  and  the  Ammonian  sections  do  not  go  beyond  v, 
8.  Of  later  critics,  Olshausen  and  De  Wctte  pronounce 
for  its  genuineness.  The  note  of  the  latter  may  be  con- 
sulted, as  well  as  those  of  Alfonl  and  Meyer,  who  take 
the  other  side,  for  a  full  statement  of  the  evidence  for 
and  against.  See  also  Burgon,  The  lust  (tctht  Ver$es  of 
Mark  riiulicated  (^Lond.  1871). 

XII.  OmowictVy.— The  citation  of  v,  19  as  Scripture  by 
Irenwus  appears  sufficient  to  establish  this  point.  With 
regard  to  other  passages  of  Mark's  Go«p«l,  as  iw  preseots 
so  few  facts  peculiar  to  himself,  we  cannot  be  sur(>ri9ed 
that  there  are  but  few  references  to  it  in  the  early  fa- 
thers. The  Muratorian  canon,  however  (cir.  A.D.  170), 
conmiences  with  words  which  evidently  refer  to  it.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Papias.  Justin  Martjnr  refers  to  it  f(« 
the  name  Ikmnerges  (Tryph,  IOC),  as  the  "Memoirs  of 
Peter."  Irenaeus,  as  we  have  seen  above,  quotes  from 
it,  and  in  the  19th  Clementine  Homily  (ed.  Dussekiuri^ 
1853;  a  peculiar  phrase  of  Mark  (iv,34)  b  repeated  ver- 
bally. The  fact  also  recorded  !>y  Ireneus  {I/irr.  iii.  11, 
7),  that  the  Docetic  heretics  preferred  the  (u^f^el  of 
Mark  to  the  others,  affords  an  early  proof  of  its  accept- 
ance in  the  Church. 

XIII.  Commetitaries. — Tlie  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  the  entire  (yttf^inl  of  Mark;  to  a  few 
of  the  most  important  M-e  prefix  an  asterisk :  Vict(»r  of 
Antioch,  Jn  Maraim  (Gr.  ed.  Matthiii ;  also  in  the  f^^ 
Max.  Pair,  iv,  370) ;  Jerome,  Kcrjws^io  (in  Opp.  \Svp- 
;;o*.],  xi,  758);  also  Commtntarius  {ibid,  xi.  783);  Po»- 
sinuSjCa/^mi  Or,  Pafrum  (Horn.  lC78,fol.);  Bc<le,iJfo- 
sifio  (in  ()j)p,  v,  92;  H'oril-j*,  x,  1);  Aquinas,  CV«°mi  (in 
Oj)p.  iv ;  also  in  vol.  ii  of  EngL  transl.) ;  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Commentariut  (in  Opp.  ix) ;  Gerson,  Ijeciiontf  (in 
Ojip.  iv,  203) ;  Zwingle,  Atmotationes  (in  i)jy.  iv,  141); 
Brentius, //omi/ice  (in  Opp.\)\  Myconius,0'W«w*/*»nM 
(liasiL  1&88, 8vo) ;  Hegendorphinus,  A dnofationts  (Hag. 
152«,  1536, 8 vo);  Sarcer, *SoAo/tti  (Basil.  15.H9,  lo40,«v»): 
liuUinper J  Commentaria  (Tigur.  1545,  fol.);  Hofmcistcr, 
(Unnnuittai-iu*  [includ.  Matt,  and  Luke]  (Lovan.  lo62, 
fol.;  Par.  1563;  Colon.  1572,  8vo);  l>wnm\\f^  Qutntviift 
(Gemv.  1694,  8vo);  Gualther, //owiVtof  (HeidelU  1608, 
fol.) ;  Winckelmann,  Ctnnmetttarivs  (Francof.  1612,8vy); 
Del  Pas,  Commeniaria  (ISom.  1628,  foL) ;  Novarinius/.>- 
penfio  (Lugd.  1642,  fol.);  Pctter,  Ct>mmir»lary  (Lnnrfon, 
1662, 2  vols,  fol.);  Ilartsocker,  Aanttkemngnt  (AmMenL 
1671, 4to);  De  Veiel,  £>;i/tcf»/t(>  [includ.  Matt.]  (LmA 
1688,  8vo);   Dotch^,  CommenUirius  (Kilon.  16!lO,4to); 
IIeu|)el,  Solfr.  (Argent.  1716,  8vo);   Klemm,  J-ofrn/ia 
(Tubing.  1728, 4to);  *  Eisner,  Commw^/riM  (Traj.l77a 
4to) ;  Cunningham,  Thovt,hU  (I»nd.  1825, 12roo);  Hiud* 
Mtnnial  (I^nd.  1829,  8vo);  Bland,  Amota(ii>n*  {U'oA. 
1830,  8vo);  *Fritzsi*he,  6'ofw»Mw/r/ii*f  (Lips.  1830.  M; 
Fonl,  Jiiustrafvws  (L«md.  1849,  1864,  8vo);  llilgenfrW, 
JJ.  Marais-eruiigeHum  (Ilalle,  1850,  8vo);  Cumminfe 
litadinfff   (Lond.  1853,  8vo) ;  ^Alexander,  Explamitum 

{ X.  Y.  1*858, 1 2mo) ;  Klostermann,  iK  Morht$-^tfig^^ 
((iotting.  1867, 8vo);  Goodwin,  A'oTrt  (Loud.  1869. J^vo). 
See  (iosrKi^H. 

Mark  on  the  Person  (in  this  sense  *lPi,/rtr,F^k. 
ix,  4, 6 ;  \npay^a^  Rev.  xiii  sq.),  a  brand  or  other  f\M- 
actor  fixed  upon  the  forehead  (q.  v.), hand. etc itfudly 
of  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  them.  &** 
Slave. 

In  the  case  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  15),  a  special  token 
(r'K,  sifjiij  as  elsewhere  rendered)  was  assigned  liim  w 
assurance  of  safety.    See  Cain. 

Mark  {Mark\  Georo  Joaciiih,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  b«>m  at  Schwerin  March  1, 1726;  was  edijctt<d 
at  the  I'niversity  of  Kiel;  in  1746  entered  the  ininis- 
tr\' ;  and  in  1747  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  phi^^ 
sophical  faculty  of  his  adma  mater.  In  1752  he  acrepted 
a  call  as  librarian  to  the  prince  Louis  of  Mecklenhuig^ 
Schwerin;  in  1758,88  prufeasor  ordinary  of  divinitj » 
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the  Cnivenity  of  Kiel;  in  1766  he  was  honored  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  died  March  5, 1774. 
(lifVed  with  a  quick  perception  and  a  good  memory, 
Miirk  acqidred  great  learning,  particularly  in  theology' 
and  philosophy.  13y  hb  indefatigable  diligence  as  an  au- 
thor he  kept  the  press  almost  constantly  busy.  Of  his 
works  the  following  have  special  interest  for  us :  Medi- 
tationes  fie  Sapieniia  sanctuwinui  rife  coUnuia  (Kiel,  1762, 
4to)  :  —  PrimalvuB  jui-i»  diritn  evangelici  (ibid.  1763, 
4to): — [His,  de  <Krina  vocatione  hominum  miserorum  ad 
fidem  et  salutem  (ibid.  1767,  4to) : — Causa  Dei  et  sub 
ipso  imperanftum  coiUra  theoloyiam  Jesuitarum  (ibid. 
1767,4to).T— Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  DeuischlandSf  s.  v. 

Market  (3*^7^,  maarab'\  a  mercantile  term,  found 
only  in  ?>.ek.  xxvii  (rendered  '*  merchandise,"  except  in 
ver.  liJ,  17, 19, 25),  in  several  senses:  («)  properly  b<tr' 
teTf  and  so  trade,  tralHc  (ver.  9, 27) ;  (&)  place  of  barter, 
mart  (ver.  12, 13, 17, 19) ;  (c)  f/aiuy  wealth,  acquired  by 
traffic  (ver.  27,  84 ;  plur.  ver.  33,  perh.  precious  wares) ^ 
like  ino,  "  merchandise,"  and  "p3jy,  "  fair,**  "  ware." 
In  the  N.  Test,  the  word  affora  (ayof)d)j  thus  rendered 
(**  market-place"  in  Matt,  xx,  3;  Mark  xii,  38 ;  Luke  vii, 
32;  Acts  xvi,  19),  denotes  generally  any  place  of  public 
resort  in  towns  ami  cities  where  the  people  came  to- 
getlier ;  and  hence  more  specially  it  signifies  (a)  a  />m6- 
Ucpiacej  a  broad  street,  etc.  (MatL  xi,  16 ;  xx,  3 ;  xxiii, 
7;  Mark  vi,  56;  xii,  38;  Luke  vii,  32;  xi,  43;  xx,  46); 
(b)  ti  forum  or  market-pl<ice,  where  gooils  were  exposed 
for  sale,  and  assemblies  or  public  trials  hehl  (Acts  xvi, 
19;  xvii,  17).  In  Mark  vii,  4  it  is  doubtful  whether 
ayo^a  denotes  the  market  it^lf,  or  is  put  for  that  which 
ia  brought  from  the  market ;  but  the  known  cust4>ms  of 
the  Jews  suggest  a  preference  of  the  former  significa- 
tion. From  this  is  derived  the  term  agttraus  {ayopal- 
o^y,  properly  signifying  the  things  belonging  to,  or  per- 
sons frequenting  the  agi*ra :  impn)|)erly  rendered  '*  in 
law"  in  Acts  xix,  38,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  days  on 
which  public  trials  were  hold  in  tlic  furum :  and  in  ch. 
xviL  5  (where  it  is  rendered  "baser  sort")  it  denotes 
idlers,  or  persons  lounging  al>out  in  the  marketa  and 
uthcr  places  of  public  resort.  There  is  a  {Miculiar  force 
in  this  application  of  the  word,  when  we  recollect  that 
the  market-places  or  bazaars  of  the  East  were,  and  arc 
at  this  day,  the  constant  resort  of  unoccupied  people,  the 
idle,  and  the  newsmonger*. 

In  very  early  (leriods  markets  were  held  at  or  near 
the  gates  of  cities,  s<>metimej4  within  and  sometimes 
without  the  walls.  Here  commodities  were  exfiosed  for 
sale,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  tents  (2  Kings  vii,  18). 
Ii  is  still  not  unusual  in  the  Kast  for  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket for  country  produce  and  cattle  to  be  held  (for  a  short 
time  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning)  at  the  gates  of 
towns;  but  manufactured  g(H>ds  and  various  sorts  of 
fruits  are  retailed  in  the  bazaars  within  the  towns.  In 
:he  time  of  our  Saviour,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the 
narkets  were  inclosed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mod- 
ern Ea.'^tern  bazaars,  wliich  are  shut  at  night,  and  con- 
jun  traders*  shofis  disi>4>sed  in  n>ws  or  streets ;  and  in 
ari^e  rx)wns  the  dealers  in  particular  commtKlities  arc 
confined  to  certain  street.s.  That  this  was  also  the  case 
n  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  we  may  infer  from 
lis  expression, "  the  bakers'  street"  ( xxxvii,  21 ).  That 
I  close  connection  existwl  between  those  of  the  same 
Tafr,  we  learn  incidentally  from  Neh.  iii,  32.  In  re- 
building Jerusalem  after  the  exile, "  the  goldsmiths  and 
he  merchants"  acted  together  in  repairing  the  walls, 
fikacphus  c^lls  the  valley  betweini  Mounts  Zion  and  Mr>- 
iah  the  Tyri)p(Bon  (rupoTouui'),  L  e.  the  valley  **of  the 
hecsemakers."  In  like  manner  there  is  mentioned  the 
'alley  of  (.'harashim,  or  "  the  craftsmen"  (1  Chron.  iv, 
4 ;  Neh.  xi,  35).  Joseplnis  also  mentions  a  street  of 
he  raeat-tlealers.  The  slrnets  of  Eastern  cities  are  gen- 
erally distinguished  from  each  other,  not  by  the  sepa- 
ate  names  which  thf-y  lu'ar,  but  by  the  sort  of  traffic  or 
tusiness  carried  on  in  them.  Thus  at  Cairo  and  other 
arge  Oriental  cities  we  hear  of  the  market  of  the  butch- 


ers, of  the  fruit-dealers,  the  copper-waie  sellers,  the  Jew* 
ellers,  and  so  on ;  each  consisting  of  a  row  of  shops  on 
each  side  of  the  street  devoted  to  that  particular  kind 
of  trade  (Hackett,  Illustra,  of  Script,  p.  61).    See  Uab- 

OAIN;  li.VZAAR;  COMMERCK;  MERCHANT. 

M^klln,  JoHANN  Friedricii,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Keichenbacli,  in  WUrtemberg,  Feb.  6, 
1732  ;  was  educatetl  at  the  University  of  Tubiugen ;  in 
1755  became  archdeacon  at  Waiblingen;  in  1760  lec- 
tured at  his  alma  mater;  in  1767,  archdeacon ;  in  1786 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  professor  of  divinity,  the  de- 
partment of  exegesis  of  the  Old  Test  and  Oriental  lit- 
erature falling  tu  Iiim.  In  1797  he  was  made  general 
superintendent  of  the  churches  of  WUrtemberg,  and  died 
May  13, 1804.  Ho  was  a  distinguished  interpreter  of 
the  O.-T.  Scriptures.  Of  his  productions  we  only  men- 
tion Diss,  ituiug,  de  Sermone  Dei  ad  Joh,  28,  29  ejusque 
iScopo  (Tubingflp,  1754, 4to) : — Diss,  de  religione^imprimit 
Christiafutf  mtigno  th  oficOSf  etc  (ibid.  1786, 4to). — Do- 
ring, Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutschlandsy  s.  v. 

Marks,  Richari)  T.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Louisville,  Ga.,  Sept.  24, 1809.  He  was  educa- 
ted a  i)rinter.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Columbus,  (ia., 
and  united  with  Mr.  Larmar  in  establishing  the  Colum- 
bus Inquirer^  the  first  paper  started  in  the  western  part 
of  (ieorgia.  Soon  after,  feeling  called  to  the  ministr}% 
he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  tmder  Thomaa 
Goulding,  D.D. ;  was  licensed  in  18:^7,  and  onlained  in 
1839.  He  labored  as  a  minister  mostly  in  missionary 
fields,  or  where  the  destitution  was  so  great  that  unre- 
quited labor  liad  to  be  given.  He  preached  in  the  fol- 
lowing places,  all  in  Georgia :  Muscogee,  (ilreenville, 
West  Point,  Hamilton,  Columbus,  Emmaus,  Americtis, 
Mount  Tabor,  Ephesus,  and  White  Sulphur  Springs.  He 
died  Dec.  6,  1867.  Mr.  Marks  was  a  ready  writer,  an 
excellent  preacher,  and  an  editor  of  great  power  and  in- 
fluence.    See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanttc^  1 8t»8,  p.  342. 

Mark's,  St.,  Day,  the  25th  of  April,  observed  at 
least  since  the  6th  century",  in  commemoration  of  St. 
Mark,  the  evangelist.  It  is  celebrated  in  most  parishes 
of  the  Romish  Church  by  a  solemn,  supplicatory  pro* 
cession,  mentioned  as  early  as  pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
Walafrid  Strabo  states  (^De  reb,  ecd,  c.  8)  that  it  was 
instituted  by  that  ]N>pe  at  the  commencement  of  his 
pontificate,  with  a  view  to  supplicate  God  for  deliver- 
ance from  a  pestilence  which  was  devastating  Rome; 
and  it  is  certain  that  (iregory  held  a  procession  in  A.D. 
590,  in  order  to  avert  the  |KM»tilence.  But  the  two  ct're- 
monies  are  clearly  not  identical.  The  latter  was  held 
in  August,  and  continued  during  three  days ;  and  while, 
in  the  procession  of  St.  Mark,  the  faithfiU  issued  from 
seven  seiiarate  churches,  in  this  they  all  proceede«l  from 
a  single  sanctuary.  In  churches  of  which  St.  Mark  is 
the  patron,  a  mass  b  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 
procession,  in  which  the  color  used  is  blue,  indicative  of 
the  [)enitential  feeling  which  predominates  in  the  cere- 
mony. An  occasional  removal  of  the  festival  to  an(»th- 
er  day  does  not  set  aside  the  procession,  which  is  always 
held  on  the  25th  of  April,  unless  Piaster  Simday  falls 
on  that  date. — Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  vi,  832. 

Mark's,  St.,  Liturgy.    See  Liti:iigy. 

Marlatt,  ARC?HinAi.i>  G.,  a  noted  educator  and  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  EpL')coi>al  Church,  was  bom  in 
Warren  C<)unty,  N.  J.,  in  1829,  and  educated  at  Dickin- 
son (.'«»llege  (class  of  1850) ;  was  junior  preacher  on 
(.'arlisle  Circuit  in  1851 :  was  the  following  year  ap- 
fiointiHl  to  Ijock  Haven  Circuit,  where  a  hnuichial  affec- 
tion deveUiped  itself,  which  comi)elled  him  to  locate  in 
1854.  In  this  same  year  he  was  appointed  pn>fessor  of 
a  high  literary  institution  in  Washington  < -ity,  where 
he  remained  until  1856,  when  lie  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  newly-founddl  Ir\'ing  Female  0)llege,  and 
to  this  institution  he  devoted  his  enei^y  and  talents 
until  Jan.  2, 1865,  when  he  "  fell  asleep  m  .lesus."  **  The 
personal  character  of  our  bn»thf  r  may  l>e  includoil  vvv 
the  comprehensive  title  'a  Ci>m\a\jvm\  ^\\\\v:Ta»a\\  ^^^ 
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der  the  title  Prayer*  m  the  PsalmSy  Lonil.  1571, 16mo); 
etc.  8ee  Haag,  La  France  Protestante;  Chevrier,  i/em. 
pour  eervir  a  Fhistoire  det  hommes  illusires  de  la  Lor- 
ramt ;  Notice  sur  A  ug,  Marlorat,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Hocieti  de  tHitt,  du  Proteetaniisme  Fran^aia,  6*^  ann(^, 
p.  109 ;  A  uffustin  3farloraty  savieiA  sa  nwrt  (Caen,  1862, 
8vo) ;  Fl(M)uct*s  Beza,  Histoire  Ecdinaetique^  i  passim, 


Marniz,  Philippr  van,  de  Stb.  Aldegonde,  <My 
cupics  a  distiiigULDhed  place  in  the  history  of  the  Neth- 
erlands during  the  Keformatiou  period.  He  was  bom 
at  Brussels  in  1538,  of  parents  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  interests  of  their  country,  and  was  carefully  edu- 
cated at  home,  and  later  at  Geneva  under  Calvin  and 
Beza.    After  returning  to  his  home  in  156(),  he  spent 


and  especially  ii,  610  sq.;  Schott,  in  Herzug,  T^crriZ-A'iiuy-  I  six  years  in  retirement,  but  became  known,  notwith- 
kiup,  XX,  92-4H>;  Hoefcr,  Souv,  Biotf,  Ueiiirole^  xxxiii,  I  standing  his  seclusion,  as  a  careful  observer  of  events, 
858 ;  Darling,  CydopntJUa  Bibliographical  ii,  1965;  3Iid-  .  and  respected  as  a  patriot  and  a  man  of  honor.  His  de- 
dlcton,  Ev.  Biog,  ii,  82.    (J.  H.  W.)  |  votion  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  whose  influence 

Mannontel,  Jean  Francois,  a  celebrated  French  ^  »^««*"y  endeavored  to  extend,  could  not  remain  con- 
critio,  and  a  leader  in  the  French  school  of  infidelitv  '  <***«*/  "«'  «>"***  ^^  learning,  his  keen  understanihng, 
which  nourished  imder  the  guidance  of  Diderot,  Uolbacli,  I  *"**  **«  P®^**'  ^  «  "^^^  ««»P«  recognition.  He  was 
and  Voltaire,  was  U»m  at  Bort,  in  Limousin,  in  1723,  of  ,  «>«"  »"  intimate  reUtions  with  the  leaders  of  the  na- 
humble  parentage.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  """»  *»^  ^^^  rapid  progress  of  events  forced  him  uito 
colk^s  at  Mauriae,  but,  not  inclining  towards  asceti-  '  prominence.  He  is  universally  held  to  be  the  author 
cism,  went  to  Paris  finally  (17-kJ),  and  there  liecame  in-  i  ^^  ^^e  wi-called  compromise  (about  1565-66)  by  which 
timate  with  the  great  freethinkers  of  the  18th  centur^^  1  '*»«  "«^»<»  "^  o^»'«"  pleilged  themselves  to  resist,  by 
Mannontel  wielded  an  al)le  pen,  and  largely  devot^  i  •^^  **wf"l  ^^^^  ^*»«  introduction  of  the  Inqmsition. 
himself  to  authorship,  pnMlucing  both  original  works  ,  ^he  league  soon  attaine<l  such  proportions  that  it  dared 
and  translations  of  valuable  English  writew.  By  inter-  ^  present  (April  5, 1566)  a  petition  to  the  regent  for 
ccHHion  of  Madame  Pompadour,  he  secured  a  secretary--  '  ^*»«  suppression  of  the  institution.  Soon  after,  when 
ship  at  VersaiUes  in  1753.  Uter  he  became  etiitor  of  I  l^rotestant  field  -  preaching  was  introducctl,  he  placed 
the  Mercurt.,  for  which  he  wrote,  in  part,  his  celebrated    »"m«elf  «t  '»»«  »>e«l  of  tlie  movement,  and  insisted  that 


CoHtes  MoraHx,  afterwanls  published  in  book  form 
(Paris,  1761, 2  vols.).  These  Mortd  Tale*  were  received 
with  extraordinary  favor,  and  were  translated  into  most 


the  Protestants  should  be  permitte<i  to  worship  in  Ant- 
werp itself.  On  the  19th  of  August  an  iconoclastic  mob 
destroyed  the  many  works  of  art  that  adorned  the 


of  the  Unguages  of  Europe.    Though  written  with  great  i  churches,  etc.,  of  Antwerp,  and  the  regent,  in  alarm,  per- 
elegance  and  animation,  their  morality  is  rather  que«^- 1  ">i^^.  Protestant  worship  hi  specified  phujcs ;  and  un- 


tiunable,  and,  api)caring  at  a  time  when  literature  was 
unusually  weighed  down  by  freethinkers  and  atheists, 
the  French  clergy  declaimed  against  the  Contr*  Moraux. 
The  oppt^ition  of  the  clergy  became  more  decidwl  against 
Marmontel  in  1767,  when  he  published  his  BHuiairfy  a 


der  tliis  sanction  the  first  synod  of  the  Walloon  church- 
es assembled  in  Antwerp  OcL  26,  1566.  Mamix  pre- 
sided, and  by  his  influence  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  the  reformed  confession,  by  which  event  the  Calvin- 
ists  aciiuired  a  pre-eminence  that  still  continues.     The 


political  romance.  A  chapter  of  it  treats  on  toleratiim. '  government  now  adoptetl  more  energetic  measures  to  re- 
This  part  of  the  work  was  speciaUy  objecteil  to  by  the  I  *^«"n  ^^«  l^rotestants,  by  placing  garrisons  in  im|)ortant 
doctors  oftheSorbonne  "as  heretical  and  blasphemous,"  I  ^*wns,  and  even  besieging  such  as  refused  to  admit 
and  quicklv  the  cry  resounded  through  the  pulpits  of  ■  ^*»«'n-  ThUwasthe  case  at  Valenciennes ;  andMamix, 
the  capital,  and  thence  into  those  of  the  inland  towns, !  "^^"^^  seeking  to  aid  the  beleaguered  city,  was  defeated, 
until  the  excitement  became  general  BHuaire  was  ^"  brother  killed,  himself  banished,  and  his  property 
coiMlemned  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  Voltaire  could  confiacate«U  During  his  exUe  he  was  influential  m  con- 
hardly  sav  enough  in  its  praise,  and  the  empress  Cath-  verting  WUUam  of  Orange  and  Nassau  to  the  Protes- 
Arine  n  honored  it  bv  a  special  order  for  its  immediate  ^*"^  f*i^*»»  *"<*  formed  a  connection  with  him  that  was 
translation  into  RussUn.  Marmontel  himself  came  off  on^v  ^iiwolved  by  death.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
victor  in  this  contest  with  the  Sor»)onne  and  the  clergj-,  Marnix  had  entered  the  service  of  the  PaUtme  Freder- 
and  gained  the  honorable  appointment  of  historiogri-  »ck  III,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
pher  of  France,  To  the  Entyf-lop^die  (s.  v.)  he  contriln  ^**  largely  engaged  in  theological  investigations;  but, 
uted  "Elements  de  Litterature"  (1787,  6  vols.  8vo);  he  ^»*^*»  ^*»e  consent  of  the  elector,  he  was  often  employed 
had  charge,  moreover,  of  its  departments  of  poetrv  and  ">  ^**«  ■ff"™  of  his  own  country,  under  the  direction  of 
general  literature.  During  the  Revolution  he  retinnl  ^^^  P"nce  of  Orange,  \mng  present  at  the  defeat  of 
to  tlie  country,  an<l  die<l  at  the  village  of  AbloviUe,  *^""  of  Nassau  at  Jemmingen  in  July,  1568,  etc.  He 
near  Evreux,  December  81,  1799.  An  etlilion  of  attended  the  synoil  of  the  exiled  clergy  at  Wesel  in 
hU  (Euvres  Completes  was  publishe<i  bv  himself  in  17  November,  15(J8.  and  his  hifluenoe  is  seen  in  the  coiisti- 
vols. ;  another  in  18  voU  (Paris,  181H) ;  i  third  in  7  vols,  ^tioii  of  the  Church  then  adopted.  A  second  impor- 
(Paris,  1819-20).  See  Saiiit-Surin,  Xotice  sur  Afarmon-  ^^  •y»o*A  ^as  held  at  Emdcn,  Oct.  4  to  14,  1571,  at 
tel  (1824);  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  Lundi,  vol  iv;  ^1*»<=*»  Manux  was  also  present,  and  which  selected  him 
Morellet,  EOige  de  Murmonttl  (1805) ;  Villenave,  Notice  ^  ^"t®  *  history  of  recent  events  in  the  Netherlands ; 
eur  les  Outrages  de.  Marwmtel  (18-2(); ;  Edinb.  Rev,  1806  ^"t  the  needs  of  his  country  prevented  the  execution 
(Jan.) ;  Schlosser,  Geseh,  d.  IS*"  m.  19""  Jahrhunderts,  ii.  of  this  task.  In  July,  1572,  he  was  sent  by  the  prince 
2,  §  1 ;  Thomas,  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  of  Orange  to  confer  with  the  delegates  of  Holland,  who 
Nouv,  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Mar^moth  (Map/iw3t),  a  less  correct  form  (I  Esdr. 


were  assembled  at  Dort,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  them 
to  pleilge  tlieir  readiness  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  throw 


••  w^o^  7^Y    ,/  K  ^'^     xr  "'^^L.'"""  \^,  ';»"r.    ,,gp ^j^^  j^     ^j^j^  ^^^^      Thenceforward  his  activitv  was 

viii,  62)  of  the  Heb.  name  Meiikmotii  n  Ezra  viii.33).    !•  In'       *  i  u    *i     w       •  'i    • 

*     ^  ^         *  >iii,a«>    I  inccfwant.     He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  .Spaniards  in 

Mame,  Jb.in-Bapti8tk  i>b,  a  Flemish  ecclesiastic  |  November,  1573,  but  his  life  was  spared,  as  the  prince  of 
and  hist4»rian,  was  bom  at  D(»uai  in  1699.  He  entereil  j  Orange  had  threatened  to  retAliate,  and  Requesens,  Wie- 
the Society  of  Jesus  in  1619;  was  appointed  minbter  to  cess(»r  Ui  the  duke  of  AIIm,  employed  him  in  an  attempt 
Namur,  after  having  taught  belles-lettres  and  theology  I  u>  negotiate  a  {>eace,  which  was  defeated  by  the  sagac- 
in  many  cities,  and  filling  different  mLssions.  After-  |  ity  of  Orange.  A  similar  office,  undertaken  after  his  ex- 
wants  he  was  called  to  Liege,  and  became  confessor  to    change  on  the  onler  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  likewise 


John-Theodore  of  Bavaria,  and  synodal  examiner  of  the  |  failed,  as  did  his  mission  to  induce  qne<*u  Elizabeth  of 
diocese.  Ten  years  later  he  retired  to  Liege.  He  died  ^  EngUnd  io  ai'cept  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherhuids. 
Oct.  9, 1756.  Mame  wrote  Martyr  du  secret  de  Itt  »wj-  I  He  assisted  in  the  negotiations  that  resulted  in  the 
fesaionf  ou  la  Vie  de  SairU  Jean  Sepourueint-  (Paris,  |  *•  Pacification  of  (ihent"  in  November,  1576,  and  in  the 
1741, 12mo;  Avignon,  1820, 18mo).  bee  Hoefer,  Xouc.  formation  of  the  sewnd  union  between  the  provinces  at 
Biog,  Ginirale,  xxxiii,  907.  Brussels  iu  December,  1577.     lu  IMa.-^  A'^"^^^'^  ^^^jwi^ 
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Muted  the  Netherlands  at  the  Diet  of  Wonns,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  (lermaii  states  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
contest  with  Spain.  In  the  mean  time  religioua  intol- 
erance had  led  to  ^^rofs  outraf^es  among  his  countrymen, 
and  the  bitter  feeling  between  the  parties  threatened 
ruin  to  the  union  tliat  had  been  secured  with  so  much 
effort.  An  attempt  t4»  reconcile  these  differences,  in 
which  he  was  engn^l  on  his  return,  failed,  and  several 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  withdrew,  and  placed 
themselves  and  their  religion  under  Spanish  protection. 
An  alliance  with  France  was  now  thouglit  of,  and  Mar- 
uix  exerte<l  Km  influence  successfullv  to  induce  the 
statexi-geiieral  to  offer  the  crown  U»  Francis,  duke  of  An- 
jou-Alfii^on.  This  prhicc  reached  Antwerp  on  Feb.  19, 
1572;  but  an  attempt  to  seize  Antwer})  and  other  im- 
portant towns  led  to  his  expulsion  fmm  the  land  before 
he  had  reigned  a  year,  and  both  Orange  and  Mamix 
were  Hisf  K><'te<l  of  connivance  with  the  French.  In  con- 
aequence,  Maniix  retired  from  public  life ;  but  the  prog- 
ress <»f  the  Sftaniards,  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  induced 
William  of  Orangp  to  recall  him,  and  he  was  appointed 
lo  the  office  of  iirst  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  in  order 
tliat  he  might  direct  its  defence.  He  entered  on  its  du- 
ties Nov.  ir>,  1683,  and  a  few  days  later  the  siege  began. 
It  was  continued  until  Aug.  17, 1585,  when  the  city  hon- 
orably capitulatecL  With  this  event  his  political  career 
was  ended,  and  he  retired  to  his  estates,  devoting  him- 
self mainly  to  theological  studieji.  In  15%,  having  been 
apijointcd  by  the  states-general  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  Dutch,  he  removed  to  lieyden,  in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  its  library',  and  of  the  assistance  of  his  friends 
8caliger,  Lipsius,  Junius,  and  others.  He  only  lived, 
however,  to  complete  the  book  of  (lenesis.  He  died 
Dec  15, 1598.  *'  He  was."  says  Motley,  **  a  man  of  most 
rare  and  versatile  genius — scholar,  theologian,  diploma- 
tist, swordsman,  orator,  pamphleteer;  he  had  genius  for 
all  things,  and  was  eminent  in  all."  The  theological 
works  of  Van  Maniix  were  chiefly  of  a  polemical  char- 
acter. The  principal  one,  7'Ar,  Jiee-hive,  is  a  satire  after 
the  manner  of  Von  Hutten,  and  written  in  the  stvle  of 
RalK'lais.  It  was  probably  intende<l  to  promote  a  rec- 
onciliation between  the  Komish  and  the  lYute^tant  prov- 
inces of  his  countr}\  Another  able  contributicm  is  his 
Tableau  des  differ tnc^s  de  la  rHufion  (16G9,  and  often). 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  8  vols.,  was  publish- 
ed at  Brussels,  1867-00,  under  the  title  (Kiirres  de  Phil, 
de  Atarfiix  de  Ste,  A  Idegonde ;  vol.  iv  contains  a  brief 
memoir,  and  a  notice  bibliographiiiue.  His  life  has 
l)een  frequently  written;  among  others,  Th.  Juste  has 
treatetl  it  in  connection  with  his  studies  of  the  Nether- 
lands (1858).  Motley's  RtAe  of  the  Dutch  Rt^mUic^  and 
Hist,  of  the  United  NethcrUmd*^  vol.  i,  chap,  iii,  are  valua- 
ble aids  to  the  study  of  t his  career.  See  also  Prins,  Aer^» 
ran  P.  r.  Maniix  (1782);  Dresselhuis,  F.  r.  A/antix 
(1832);  Broefs^'.r.J/am«:(1838  40,2  vols. 8 vo^;  Her- 
zog,  Retil-KnajkUtp,  xx,  96  sq. ;  Edgar  Quinet,  in  the  Rc' 
rue  dei  deux  Mondei^  1854. 

Maron,  Joanneh,  a  noted  Eastern  patriarch,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  founder  of  the  Afaroniten^  was  bom  at 
Sirum,near  Antioch,in  Syria,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
centur\';  studied  at  Constantinople,  and  became  monk 
and  priest  in  tlie  convent  of  St.  Maron.  Elevated  to  the 
bishopric  of  BoU)ys  in  676,  acc<»nUng  to  some,  by  the 
papal  legate,  he  bn>ught,  if  we  may  follow  Komish  au- 
thority, all  tlic  Christians  of  Ix^banon  within  the  coni- 
muni<m  of  the  Church  of  Home;  was  then  made  patri- 
arch of  Antiocli,  and  confirmed  by  fH)pe  Honorius ;  and 
died  in  707.     See,  however,  Makoxites. 

Maronites,  a  community  or  sect  of  Christians, 
numbering  some  150,000,  in  Syria,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  said  to  be  of  very 
ancient  origin. 

X.HUtoni. — Considerable  cont rovers v  has  arisen  as  to 
the  real  origin  of  this  most  peculiar  ChriAtian  |)eople; 
the  most  probable  account  reprownts  them  as  descend- 
ants of  a  remnant  of  the  MonothtlHt.^  (q.  v.),  wlio,  flee- 
ing  from  the  repre^isive  mcasurca  of  the  emperor  Anas- 


tasius  II,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century,  settled  on 
the  slopes  of  the  I^banon,  and  gradually  yielded  their 
distinctive  Monothelite  views.     Acconling  to  Mtisheim 
{KccUs,  Hiitt,  i,  467 ;  iii,  127;,  many  Monothelitts,  after 
the  Council  of  C4)nstantinople,  found  a  refuge  among  the 
Mardaites,  signifying  in  Syriac  rtheU,  a  peo|:le  %i  ho  tuok 
possession  of  Lebanon  A.b.  676,  and  made  it  the  asy- 
lum of  vagabonds,  slaves,  and  all  sorts  of  rabble ;  and 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  7th  century"  these  Monoih- 
elites  of  Lebanon  were  called  Maronites,  after  Maro, 
their  tirnt  bishop.     None,  he  says,  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers give  any  certain  account  of  the  first  per^m  who 
converteii  these  mountaineers  to  MonotheUtism ;  it  i» 
probable,  however,  from  several  circumstances,  that  it 
was  John  Maro,  whose  name  they  have  adopted ;  and 
that  this  ecclesiastic  received  the  name  of  Maro  fn>m 
his  having  lived,  in  the  character  of  a  monk,  in  the  far 
mous  convent  of  St.  Maro,  upon  the  borders  of  the  (>ron- 
tes,  before  his  settlement  among  the  Manlaites  of  Muunt 
Libanus.     (iieseier  {Eccle*.  lli$t,  ii,  419),  however,  takes 
exception  to  this  identification  of  the  Marvnitet  with 
the  Afardait&ff  and,  by  authority  derived  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Anquetil  Duperron  {Rtcherches  »ur  Us  miyratvm 
des  Marden,  in  the  Mim,  de  PA  cad,  des  Intcript.  i,  1), 
holds  that  **  the  Manlaites  or  Mards,  a  warlike  nation  of 
Annenia.  were  placLKl  as  a  garrison  on  Mount  Libanus 
l>y  (>>ustantine  Pogonatus,  A.D.  676  (Theophanes,  p. 
295),  and  were  withdrawn  as  early  as  685  by  Justinian 
II  (Theophanes,  p.  802).     Madden  {Turkish  Umpirr, 
ii,  154),  upon  the  authority  of  the  learned  Benedictine 
St.Maur  (Histmre  Afunastique  de  V Orient^  \\,  348),hokU 
that  the  Maronites  were  founded  by  St.  Maro,  a  iiatriarch 
of  Syrian  Christians  in  the  5th  century,  and  that  they 
existed  imder  that  name  in  the  7th  centurv.  when  the 
Saracens  ravage<l  the  country,  and  were  aftenn  arils  per- 
secuted as  Mardaitef  (comp.  here  Churchill,  Mount  1^ 
anon,  iii,  58).     There  is  certainly  much  in  favor  uf  tlilx 
argument,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that.  **at  the 
commencement  of  the  7th  century,  the  entire  range  of 
mountains  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  was  in  the  IiaiKb 
of  the  Syrian  Christians,  who  formed  a  i>olitical  power 
under  chiefs  or  emirs,  exercising  a  hercditar>'  fctv 
emment"  (Churchill).     But,  however  great  may  be  the 
darkness  surrounding  their  earliest  history-,  one  thiiiii:  i^ 
certaui,  from  the  testimony  of  William  of  Tyre  and  oth- 
er unexceptionable  witnesses,  as  alra  from  the  m<«t  au- 
thentic records,  namely,  that  the  Maronites  retainetl  the 
opinions  of  the  Monothelitcs  until  the  12th  centun, 
wlien,  abandoning  and  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  one 
will  in  Christ,  they  Mere  readmitted  into  the  con;iDun- 
ion  of  the  Koman  Church.     Jacques  de  Vitry,  lii.*^hf>p 
of  Acre  in  the  12th  century,  thus  speaks  of  the  Man»- 
nites  in  h'ul/istoria  //tVro«o/^i7afia, drawn  up  at  ihc re- 
quest of  pope  Honorius  III :  "  Men  armed  with  bows  &nil 
arrows,  an(l  skilful  in  battle,  inhabit  the  u:oui;taiu»  iu 
considerable  uumbens  in  the  province  of  Plio?nicia,  nut 
fur  from  the  town  of  Biblos.     They  are  called  3Ian»- 
nitcs,  from  the  name  of  a  certain  man,  their  ma^ter.lUai- 
on,  a  heretic,  who  affirmed  that  there  was  in  Je^u8  tot 
one  will  or  operation.     The  Christians  of  the  Lebanon, 
dupes  of  this  diabolical  error  of  Maron,  remamed  sepa- 
rate fn>m  the  ('hurch  nearlv  five  hundred  vrar<.    At 
last,  their  hearts  being  tunied,  they  made  profeesioo  n 
the  Catholic  faith  in  presence  of  the  venerable  father 
AmaiuT}',  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  adopted  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Koman  Church."     The  most  learned  of  tho 
modem  Maronites  have  left  no  method  unrnplo>'ed  tu 
defend  their  Church  against  this  accusation :  tliey  havr 
laliored  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  testimonies,  that  their 
ancestors  always  persevered  in  the  Catholic  faith,  awl 
in  their  attachment  to  the  Koman  pontiff,  without  enr 
adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  Monophysitcs  or  Monothe- 
litcs (compare  Churchill,  Mount  Lebamm,  iii,  61  >.    But 
all  their  efforts  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  troth  of 
these  afnertions,  and  the  testimonies  they  allege  appear 
absolutely  fictitious  and  destitute  of  authority. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Maroaites  wcf* 
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brought  back  to  the  communion  of  Rome  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crusaders.  Even  in  our  day  the  Maronites, 
"  warranted,  indeed,  both  by  historical  and  traditional 
records,  allude  in  terms  of  pride  and  Matisfactioii  to  the 
service  done  by  their  ancestors  to  the  armies  of  the  Cru- 
satlers,  and  estimate  in  round  numbers  50,000  of  tlieir 
(vopulation  as  having  fallen  under  the  standards  of  the 
Cross"  ((.•hurchill).  During  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century  the  c«)mraunications  between  the  Maronite  pa- 
triarch and  the  (uipol  see  were  of  fret^uent  recurrence, 
and  thus  the  way  was  easily  paved  for  remiion.  But 
though  the  Maroiiites  joined  the  communion  of  Rome 
in  this  very  age,  it  requinnl  three  centuries  more  be- 
fore the  sturdy  mountaineers  could  be  brought  to  ac- 
kuow ledge  Rome's  supremacy  in  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  and  we  are  afforded  a  picture  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  existing  for  three  ccnturie^s  *' popish  in  all 
its  forms  and  doctrines,  saving  the  cardinal  fxunt  of  sub- 
mission to  the  pope."  They  had  entered  the  Romish 
communion  on  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  12th  centiirv,  but  thev  did  not  en- 
ter  into  a  formal  act  of  union  with  Ii4»me  until  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence  in  U45,  and  onlv  formally  subscribed  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1786.  Mosheim 
observes  that  the  subjection  of  the  Maronites  to  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  fKUitiff  was  agree<l 
to  with  this  express  condition,  that  neither  the  popes 
nor  their  emissaries  should  pretend  to  change  or  abolish 
anything  that  related  to  the  ancient  rites,  moral  pre- 
cepts, or  religious  opinions  of  this  people;  so  that,  in 
reality,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  among  the  Maro- 
nites that  savors  of  poper\%  if  we  except  their  attachment 
Co  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  is  also  certain  that  there  are 
Maronites  in  Syria  who  still  hold  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  greatest  aversion  and  abhorrence  (Sc)iaff,  Church 
J/ht,  iii,  783 ) ;  luiy,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  great 
numbers  of  that  nation  residing  in  Italy,  even  under 
the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  opposed  his  authority  during  the 
17th  centur}',  and  threw  the  court  of  Rome  into  great 
|)eri)lexity.  One  body  of  these  non-conforming  Maro- 
nites retired  into  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  where  they 
joined  the  Waldenscs;  another,  above  six  hundred  in 
uuml>er,  with  a  bishop  and  several  ecclesiastics  at  their 
head,  tlew  into  C-orsica,  and  imploretl  the  protection  of 
the  republic  of  Cienoa  against  the-  violence  of  the  in- 
quisitors. Their  union  with  Rome  gave  the  Maronites 
the  protection  of  FLuropean  (towers,  especially  that  of 
the  devoted  Frank;  but  when  the  Franks  were  expelled 
from  Syria,  in  1300,  by  Malek  Ashraf,  the  Maronites 
were  compelled  to  defend  their  indei)endence  against 
the  Mameluke  sovereigns,  and  the  greater  |»art  of  them 
became  mixed  up  with  the  Druses,  still  keeping  up, 
however,  their  connection  with  Rome.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury they  placed  themselves  under  the  direct  protec- 
tion of  France,  I»uis  XiV  and  Louis  XV  granting  them 
"Letters  of  Protection ;"  and  for  some  time  the  French 
consul  at  Beirdt  cxercisetl  almost  regal  sway  over  them, 
the  Maronites  regarding  themselves  as  '*  the  French 
of  the  East."  In  the  early  jjart  of  the  IHth  centur}' 
the  Druses  called  tlie  Mohammedan  family  of  the  She- 
habs  to  govern  Lebanon,  and  in  1713  the  Turks  made  the 
first  attempt  to  bring  the  inhabitants  under  the  direct 
rule  of  a  pacha.  They  resisted  successfully,  defeating 
the  Turks  in  the  battle  of  Ain<lara;  but  in  1754)  several 
emirs  became  Maronites,  and,  incited  by  the  Maronite 
clergy,  showed  great  favor  to  their  new  brethren,  there- 
by displeasing  the  Druses,  and  provoking  a  feeling  of 
iU-will  between  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites,  which 
has  not  yet  subsided.  The  pachas  of  Acre,  since  Jez- 
zar,  carefully  promoted  this  misunderstanding,  for  they 
felt  that  the  tribes  of  Lebanon,  fully  united  under  an  en- 
terprising chief,  would  become  dangerous  to  the  Porte. 
Yet  there  was  no  feeling  of  religious  animosity  between 
the  two  nations  at  this  early  date,  and,  whenever  polit- 
ical troubles  broke  out.  Druse  and  Maronite  sided  in- 
discriminately with  both  parties.  Emir  Ueshir  Shehab 
(1789-1840)|  although  in  secret  a  Maronite,  was  always 


sarronnded  by  the  most  important  among  the  Dmsefi, 
and,  whenever  he  needed  help,  asked  it  of  them  rather 
than  of  tlie  Maronites.  Thus  the  Druses  and  the  Chris* 
tians  were  living  peaceably  side  by  side  until  1831,  when 
Syria  passed  under  the  rule  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  he 
commissioned  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  govern  the 
province.  Carrying  out  his  father's  enlightenetl  views, 
Ibrahim  Pacha  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  his  Christian  subjects,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Mohammedans,  they  were  raised 
to  civil  and  militar\'  offices.  The  Syrians,  however,  ac^ 
customed  to  the  indolent  Turkish  rule,  revolted  against 
this  energetic  and  active  Egyptian  management,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  insurrection  was  quelled,  the 
Druses  being  the  last  to  submit.  They  had  asked  the 
Maronites  to  join  them,  and  the  latter,  who  ha<l  held 
back  when  there  was  some  chance  of  success,  now  rose 
under  the  most  frivolous  pretences.  In  the  mean  time, 
in  1840,  the  allied  tleet  of  England,  Austria,  and  Tur- 
key were  employed  to  secure  the  restoration  of  Syria 
to  Turkey.  Turkish  agents  were  btuty  among  the  3Iar- 
onites,  fanning  the  flame  of  rebellion;  most  of  these 
wretches  were  Englishmen.  Fuudly,  France  not  uphold- 
ing Eg>'pt,  Syria  was  retumeil  to  Turkish  rule.  The 
position  of  the  Christians  now  became  worse  than  ever, 
and  their  merchants  were  obliged  to  invoke  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Euro()ean  consuls  against  the  s|M)liation  of 
the  Turks.  Lord  Stratford  of  Redcliffe  interfered  in 
their  behalf  at  Constantinoi>Ie,  and  quiet  was  for  a  while 
restored.  The  Turkish  government  wished  to  ap|)oint 
a  Turkish  governor  over  Lebanon,  but  the  English  final- 
ly succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  emir  lie- 
shir  Kassim  Shehab,  a  Christian.  The  Druses,  how- 
ever, took  exception  to  this  arrangement,  and  when  sul>- 
sequently  the  Maronite  patriarch  attempted  to  i'onli»- 
cato  all  ci\*il  authority  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maronites, 
they  became  exas|ierated.  Colonel  Rose,  tlie  English 
consul-general,  wrote  on  that  oci.'asion,  **■  The  illar«>nite 
clergy  show  a  determination  to  uphold  their  supremacy 
in  the  mountains  at  the  risk  of  a  civil  war."  And  a 
civil  war  was  the  result  of  this  obstinacy.  The  patri- 
arch (for  his  functitms  among  the  Maronites,  see  below, 
under  III.  Heliffious  tUtatuB. — 1.  Cltryy)  at  the  same 
time,  by  his  mismanagement,  excited  the  jealousies  of 
the  Turks,  and  displeased  the  English,  whom  the  Druses 
luuled  as  their  friends. 

On  Sept.  14, 1841,  a  first  affray  took  place  lietwecn  the 
Druses  and  the  Christians  at  Deir  el-Kamar;  it  was  re- 
pressed by  the  efforts  of  colonel  Rose.  'V\\e  Dnises  rose 
again,  however,  on  Oct«  13,  14,  and  15,  and  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  town  was  only  prevented  by  the  arri- 
val from  Heir  At  of  colonel  Rose  and  Aviib  Pacha  on 
the  IGth.  But  the  war  had  commenced,  and  the  Druses, 
assisted  by  the  Turks,  who  wilfully  and  purfiosely  pro- 
moted the  hateful  strife,  soon  got  the  better  of  the 
Christians,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
the  English  consul,  Turkish  fanaticism  would  have  ex- 
tinguished every  Christian  life  on  an<l  near  l^Iouut  \a'\>- 
anon.  Quiet  was  restorc«l,  however,  only  for  a  sea- 
son. See  DieusEH.  On  Aug.  80,  1859,  nn  affray  took 
place  at  Itate-roirri,  three  hourb  from  Ikirfit,  origina- 
ting in  a  quarrel  between  a  Druse  and  a  ('hristian  boy, 
in  which  the  Druses  were  defeated ;  but  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  they  renewed  the  fight  in  greater  numbers,  and 
were  victorious.  The  Druses  now  commenced  burn- 
ing the  Maronite  villages;  the  Turks  fearing  the  ]»ower 
of  Euro|)ean  governments,  Kurohid  Pacha  [tut  an  end 
to  the  disturbance,  yet  without  punishing  the  offenders. 
The  Maronites,  perceiving  or  believing  that  a  setTet  un- 
derstandhig  exi.sted  between  the  Druses  and  the  Turks, 
promptly  commenced  arming.  In  April,  I860,  Kurchid 
Pacha  received  despatches  from  Constantinople;  soon 
afterwanls  Seid  Bev  Jumblatt  assembled  a  Dnise  divan 
at  Muchtara,  and  great  agitation  commenced  to  pervade 
the  Dnise  dibtricts;  Christians  were  munlered  either 
singly  or  in  small  parties,  and  a  great  number  i\i  CV\&\sv^ 
leaving  their  villagca,  \l«i  \o  Wife  tMuiv^gsc  ^^^brk^  ^. 
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Zachlc  and  Detr  el-Kamar.  On  May  4  some  Dnues 
broke  inCo  the  convent  of  Amik,  near  Deir  cl-Kamar, 
and  murdered  the  superior  in  hu  bed.  The  Maronites 
still  HOUf^ht  to  obtain  peace,  but  found  that  they  would 
be  com  I  tolled  to  meet  force  with  force.  Three  thousand 
men  from  Zachle  attacked  the  Druse  village  of  Ahidara, 
but  were  U'ateo  by  a  much  smaller  force,  their  arrange- 
ments,  and  es(>ecially  their  discipline,  being  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Druses.  Kurchid  Pacha  had  a  Turk- 
ish camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Beinlt,  and 
commanding  the  plain,  but  he  did  not  interfere  now  as 
be  had  done  on  the  former  occasion.  On  the  contrary, 
after  encouraging  the  Maroqites  by  promising  them  his 
protection  against  the  Druses,  he  gave  the  signal  of 
their  massacre  on  Mav  80.  One  hundred  Turkish  sol- 
diers  and  the  irregular  Turkish  cavalry  joined  the  Druses 
in  cutting  down  the  Maronites.  The  Druses  would 
have  pushed  on  to  Beirut  had  they  not  been  prevent- 
ed by  the  Turka.  The  European  consuls  now  attempted 
to  interfere;  they  were  met  with  fine  protestations  by 
the  Turkish  authorities,  and  nothing  was  done  to  re- 
press the  outrages.  At  the  end  of  May  the  Druses 
blockaded  Deir  d-Kamar,  and  on  June  1  it  was  attacked 
by  4000  of  them.  The  city  surrendered  the  next  day. 
The  pacha,  after  entering  the  city,  upbraided  the  Marr>- 
nites  as  traitors,  rebels,  etc.,  because  they  had  thought 
it  wise  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Druses.  At 
the  same  time  2000  Druses,  commanded  by  Seleb  Bey 
Jumblatt,  took  Jezln,  and  murdered  the  inliabitants. 
Komaii  Catholic  convents  shared  the  same  fate  as  those 
c»f  the  Maronites,  being  sacked,  plundered,  and  burned : 
in  that  of  McshmOsy  alone  thirty  monks  had  their 
throats  cut ;  the  plunder  was  enormous.  Ali  Said  Bey*s 
district  was  given  up  to  fire  and  the  sword.  Sidon  was 
only  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  cai)tain  Maunsell, 
with  his  English  ship  the  Firefly,  on  June  3.  In  the 
Auti-Lebanoiu  iSaid  liev's  sister  followe<l  tier  bn)ther's 
example  and  instructions,  causing  the  Christians  of 
Hasheya  and  Kasheya  to  be  inveigled  into  the  scrail 
of  the  former  i)lace,  under  promise  of  their  being  taken 
safelv  to  Damasctui;  thev  were  there  murdered  in  cold 
blu<Ml  by  the  Dnises,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
on  June  10.  The  Turkish  soldiers  crowded  into  the 
scrail  to  enjoy  the  sight,  and  some  of  them  even  took 
part  in  the  butchery.  On  June  14  Zachle  was  invested 
and  taken  and  on  the  I9th  Deir  el-Kamar  met  with  the 
same  fate.  The  entire  male  population  was  ruthlessly 
massacnxl,  and  the  city  given  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
The  sur>'iving  widows  and  children  fled  to  the  coasts. 
On  June  22  a  disturbance  broke  out  at  KeirAt,  in  which 
oven  the  Europeans  were  assailed,  but  it  was  repR^ssed 
with  the  aid  of  general  Kniety  (Ismail  Pacha).  The 
purely  Maronite  districts  of  Lebanrm  now  luicame  great- 
ly alarmed,  the  more  as  Turkish  soldiers  were  quartered 
there  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  them.  The  Eu- 
roi)ean  consuls  ad\'ised  together,  and  drew  up  a  remon- 
strance to  the  Druse  chiefs,  which  a  Mr.  Craliam  was 
sent  to  deliver  to  them.  Said  13ev  Jumblatt.  however, 
when  appealed  to,  declare<l  only  his  rrsiiect.  for  Eng- 
land and  his  willingness  to  see  this  stniggle  eml,  but 
added  that  he  had  no  }M)wer  over  it,  and  that  the  Druses 
wotdd  not  ol)ev  him.  Most  of  the  Druse  sheiks  con- 
trivLMl  to  avoid  Mr.<irahani,  and  those  he  did  meet  gave 
him  but  evasive  answers.  FinalK*,  on  Julv  10  the 
Mohammedans  of  Damascus  nise  against  the  Chri.stians, 
of  whom  there  were  some  25,000  in  the  city.  The 
Christian  quarter  was  S4»on  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins, 
beneath  wliich  numlieriess  corpses  were  buried.  Wiim- 
en,  marrietl  and  unmarried,  were  wandering  through 
the  streets,  and  were  seen  to  cry  for  a«sistan(*e,  with 
heads  uncovere<l  and  feet  naked,  ap|)ealing  to  the  mnr- 
derers  for  mercv.  Manv  were  sold  as  slaves  for  a  few 
piastres,  or  taken  away  t4»  the  desert.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  fanatics,  who  Nhouted  continually,  ** Death 
to  the  ('hri>t)ans!  Ix>t  us  slnuifliter  the  (Christians! 
Ia'I  not  one  remain  I"  Everx'  church  nnd  tmnvent  was 
plundcrvd  and  afterwards  bun\ed.    The  silver  plate. 


jewelry,  and  gold  coin  taken  from  these  mictuulei 
**  were  not  allowed  to  be  plundered  by  the  rabble,  but 
were  removed  by  soldiers."    These  are  the  words  of  the 
British  consul,  Mr.  BranL    The  consulates  of  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the   United 
Sutes  were  all  burned,    lliose  of  England  and  Prussia 
escai)ed,  as  they  were  not  situated  in  the  Christian 
quarter,  and  they  became  an  asylum  for  as  many  as 
were  able  to  reach  them.    Othera  were  saTcd  in  great 
numbers  in  the  house  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  in  the  cita- 
del ;  but  the  governor,  Ahmed  Pacha,  was  an  unmoved 
witness  of  the  devastation,  or  an  acoomplioe  in  the  law- 
less deeds  of  the  plundering  rabble  {^ijond.  Bee.  1800, 
Oct.,  p.  160).     As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  article 
Drusks  (q.  v.),  the  French  and  English  goreniments 
were  obliged  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians, and  the  Porte  was  forecd  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  those  whom  the  Turkish  otficcni  had  made  pliant 
tools  for  the  destruction  of  the  Maronites.    On  Aug.  3  a 
conference  of  the  great  powers — Ihitain,  Austria,  France^ 
i'russia,  Russia,  and  Turkey  as  well — met,  but  the  meet- 
ing was  trlosed  without  accomplishing  any  real  good. 
All  that  was  secured  was  the  promise  that  the  SubUme 
Porte  had  endeavored  and  would  continue  to  do  its  dutr : 
but  what  this  duty  consisted  in,  it  has  been  hard  to  de- 
termine to  this  day.     Only  a  few  weeks  previously  the 
Christian  emiis  had  Iwen  comf.elled  by  the  Turiush  pa- 
cha to  testify  that  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  was  irre- 
proachable, when  the  emirs  felt  constrained  afterwards 
to  acknowledge  their  extorted  perjury.     In  October, 
finally,  the  international  conference  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Eun>pean  powers  convcncfl  at  Beirut,  and 
crowned  their  labors  successfully,  June  9, 1861,  by  a  «{«- 
cial  treaty  concerning  the  administration  of  the  Leba- 
non.    See  Druheh,  vol.  ii,  p.  900,  coL  2. 

II.  Sociiil  Position, — The  nation  mav  be  consiiiered 
as  divided  into  two  classes,  the  common  people  and  the 
sheiks,  by  whom  must  be  understood  the  most  rminent 
of  the  inhabitants,  who,  from  the  antiquity  of  their  fam- 
ilies and  the  opulence  of  their  fortunes,  are  suprrinr  to 
the  ordinary  class.  They  all  live  dispersed  in  ihv 
mountains,  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  even  detsihrd 
houses,  which  is  never  the  case  in  the  plains.  The 
wluile  nation  consists  of  cultivators.  Ever\'  man  im- 
pn>ves  the  little  domain  he  poe^es8es,  or  farms,  whb  \m 
own  hands.  Even  the  dteiks  hve  in  the  same  maoner, 
and  are  c»nly  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  liad  pe- 
lisse, a  horse,  and  a  few  slight  advanta|i^cs  ui  food  and 
lodging;  they  all  live  frugally,  without  many  enjoy- 
ment's l>"t;  ako  with  few  wants,  as  they  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  inventions  of  luxur>%  In  general 
the  nation  is  poor,  but  no  one  M'ants  necessaries;  and  if 
l>eggar8  are  sttmetimes  seen,  they  come  rather  from  the 
sea-coast  than  the  country  itself.  Pn>|)erty  is  a^  Mcrrd 
among  them  as  in  Europe ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  robltrric^ 
and  extortions  so  frequently  committed  by  the  TarL^ 
Travellers  may  jouniey  there,  either  b}'  night  or  1^ 
day,  with  a  security  unknown  in  any  other  {tart  <if  the 
empire,  and  the  stranger  is  received  with  hosf nialitv, « 
among  the  Arabs:  it  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the 
Manuiites  are  less  generous,  and  rather  iiiclincii  tu  the 
vice  of  parsimony.  Conformably  to  the  doctrines  uf 
Christianity,  they  have  only  one  wife,  whom  they  fre- 
({uently  espouse  without  having  seen,  and  alw ail's  vitb- 
(»ut  having  been  much  in  her  company.  C-onirary  tu 
the  precepts  of  that  same  religimi,  however,  they  bare 
admitted,  or  retained,  the  Arab  custom  of  retaliatinn, 
and  the  nearest  relation  of  a  munlered  person  is  UmnJ 
to  avenge  him.  From  a  habit  founded  on  distrust,  awl 
the  political  state  of  the  country,  every  one,  whether 
sheik  or  peasant,  walks  continually  armed  with  a  mus* 
ket  and  poniards.  This  is,  perhaps,  an  inconvenience: 
but  this  advantage  results  from  it,  tliat  they  have  m 
novices  in  the  use  of  arms  among  them  when  it  is  nec- 
essary to  employ  them  against  the  Turks.  As  the  ctwn- 
try  maintains  no  regular  troops,  every  man  is  obliged  t« 
join  the  army  in  time  of  war;  and  if  this  militia  wot 


well  cooducled,  it  wonlJ  be  aaperior  to  mtn^  European 
uiDies.  Krom  tccounu  lakva  in  lale  y«an,  the  number 
uf  men  fl[  to  bear  aimi 


Ilf.  Rrtigimu  Slalat.  —  Sit.\l<-af(b  the  Mininile 
unilol  with  Kiime,  uid  though  Ihey  are  perlup 
DKBt  ullnmiiiiunQ  p«<iple  in  the  warlfl,  Ihey  nvvertbe- 
\e»»  TeUia  Ibeir  ducinctire  national  rirca  and  lua^ieii. 

I.  Clrrijji. — The  most  peculiar  of  nil  th«ir  ingtiuitiuni 
iH  uniluuhliHlIy  the  clericiL  Aa  vtf  have  neeu  abuve, 
it  a  KuppKsrd  tliat  the  fiHindet  of  the  Uuoniln  coo- 
ititiitnl  himMir  a  patriarch,  anil  Ihii  paHJcion  reDiaJru 
the  hichnit  di|^iry  aRwni;  ihcm.  It  ia  true  they  acboil 
the  ■upr<ntiai'y  n(  Kumr,  lint  Tur  the  hnmc  gmemmenl 
■■r  the  Church  the  paliiarcli  is  the  biKlieat  authority, 
■nd  in  hi>  viKiiun,  u  vidl  m  in  Ibe  solvctiun  at  «U  the 
dergj',  the  Maninile  excrcisen  hin  own  j>rit-Me  jurlg- 
ment,  independent  of  the  papal  giuwer  at  home.  Here 
it  may  nw  be  impruper  tu  Mate  that  the  patriarch 
prcneut  eipei:ted  to  runiiith  every  tenth  year  a  repnrl  of 


n  the  «■ 


liiahnpn,  but  ufihe  latter  finir  are  lil 
lar,  or  iHparlSiiu.  The  patriarch  himself  is  ehuaen 
the  Iriahopii  in  secret  conclave,  and  by  ballot.  "T 
debates  usually  last  fur  many  days,  and  even  weeks; 
last,  when  tbe  chnice  is  made,  the  binhopa  presc 
kneel  down  and  kiss  the  neir  patriarch's  hands;  the 
patriarch  immcd lately  writes  letters  to  all  the  chief  no- 
bles irf  tbe  muuiitaiii  infurmiiif;  them  of  bu  i 
The  laiter  lose  ii»  time  in  assembUn);  to  pay  him  thdr 
mpeeU  and  make  their  olH'isanci!.  A  t>eliiiBC  of  honor 
shortly  aftvrwarils  arrires  for  the  patriarch  fmm  the 
([uvernnr  of  Lebanon.  Fires,  and  rejoicinp;,  and  illu 
minatiun  extend  throuKhout  the  whole  range  of  th 
Manuiile  distrina)  a  petiltm  is  now  drawn  up  tn  b 
sent  In  tbe  iwpe.  praying  biro  tu  ciinflrm  the  chaic 
which  has  just  been  mailr,  an<l  signed  hy  tbe  princijial 
chiefs.  It  is  iijien,  however,  to  tht  clerKy,  or  any  i<arty, 
IA  protest  a)[unst  the  nomination.  .  .  .  The  pope, 
however,  never  fails  at  once  lr>  confinD  a  selection 
which  has  the  suppiirt  r/  the  teudal  aristucmev  anil 
princiiHlcbtriiy  of  Lebanon"((:hurchiU.iii,TH>.  In 
puerile  alTeciatiiin  and  presumptuous  infrreuee.  the  pa- 
triaich  of  the  Maroiiiles,  wlui  is  etyleil  the  I'alriarcb  of 
Anrioch,  usually  takes  tbe  name  of  I'rirr,  intended  tn 
denote  au  nScial  descent  from  tlie  apostle  IVier.  "  His 
power,"  nys  Churchill,  '^  is  des|>nlic,  and  from  his  deci- 
sion iheie  is  no  appeal,  either  in  tem|Kiral  or  sjiiritual 
afRurs;  even  the  iwpe's  legate,  who  resides  eoiistant- 
]y  in  Lebanon,  and  is  siip]Hise<l  to  superintend  all  the 
ccclcuastical  [intceeditipi  of  tlie  Maronite  t)hurch,  has 
no  iuUuence  over  tbe  patriarch  beyond  nbal  may  be 
V.-CCC 
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oblaineil  by  peiaonal  superiority  of  character.  .  .  .  Tbe 
income  of  the  palriaich  may  amount  to  about  i£SOOU  a 
year,  derived  principally  Fnjtn  lands  set  apart  exclusive- 
ly fur  tbe  offlco.  He  obtains  likewise  a  nxth  of  tbe 
revenue  of  tbe  Inahops."  "  Tbe  patriarch  of  the  Mam- 
nites,''saysMaddcn(rHrUnl£ni;Hrf,ii,l60),''fonneriy 
exerdsed  very  exleiuuve  power  not  only  of  a  rcli({ioiui, 
but  of  a  civU  kind,  fur  tbe  protection  of  his  people,  who 

and  francbisai,  whii^h.  since  ]tU2,  have  been  either  ab- 
roKatcl  or  ansimiUled  to  ihe  privilej^es  enjoyed  by  the 
Koman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  I'orte.  But  tbe  Uaro- 
nittH  still,  in  all  great  emergencies  and  dangers  ai  the 
bands  of  their  old  and  caiutaul  enemies  the  Druses,  are 
wont  lu  look  for  coimsel  and  guidance  to  their  psiriarcb 
rather  than  to  tbe  emir,  their  nominal  civil  protector. 
The  patriarch,  in  Ihe  winter,  renidos  ordinarily  at  Ke»- 
ruaii,  and  in  ilie  summer  at  the  monastery  of  Canubin, 
in  the  valley  of  Tri|ioli,  Hiiipnsed  to  be,  on  very  insuffi- 
i-lent  gmunila,  where  the  venetsled  Mamn  had  flied  his 
abode."  Tbe  eight  regular  binhoprics  of  the  Maronite 
Church  are  Ale|ipo,  Tri|>oli,JebaiI.  Baalbek,  Damascus, 
Cyprus.  Iteirflt,  Tyre,  and  Sidun.  Tbe  incumbenU  ol 
Illi^  the  second  office,  ore,  like  the  patriarch,  pmseaied 
of  ststed  revenues,  that  enable  them  to  live  in  cum- 
|iarative  alfluence.  Their  election  takes  place  as  fol- 
lows; "When  a  bishop  dies,  the  patriarch  writes  tu  the 
principal  peofile  of  tbe  vilUge  under  the  jurisdiction  uf 
the  deceased  prelaie,  rei|uo»ting  them  to  assemble  to- 

tbetc  be  a  unanimity  of  vincai,  the  patriarch  conMrma 
their  selection;  if,  on  Ihe  contrary,  Ihey  cannot  a^rec, 
he  desires  them  to  send  him  the  names  of  three  priests, 
■nil  fnim  this  list  he  selects  one  fiir  the  bishopric"  The 
inferior  clergy  of  the  Maronitea,  who  have  no  fixeil 
sources  of  income,  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  mas^ 
es,  the  bounty  of  their  congregations,  and,  above  all,  oa 
(Af  iiior  ofAfir  ka«di,  i.  e.  they  exercise  trades,  or  cul- 
tivate small  plots  of  ground,  and  are  thus  industriously 
employed /or  Iht.  mainlmmrf  of  Ihrir  fimilirt:  it  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Easlem  cler){y 
that  they  are  not  strangers  to  the  married  Mate,  "tivt 
Maronite  pricsis  taany  as  in  the  Hnt  sges  ofthe  Church, 
but  their  wives  must  be  maidens,  and  not  widows;  nor 
can  They  marry  a  second  time. 

The  poverty  to  which  the  Maronite  clergy  is  doomed 
is,  however,  recompensed  to  them  by  the  great  respect 
the  peiqile  award  thetn.  '■Their  vanity  is  incewantly 
llatlered;  whoever  approaches  Ibem.  whether  rich  or 
poor,  great  or  amall,  is  anxious  Ui  ki«  Ibeir  baiHbi,  which 
they  fail  not  to  present.  .  .  .  Il  ii  perhaps  to  the  potent 
inlluence  of  (he  clergy  that  we  must  aliribule  Ihe  mild 
and  simple  manners  generally  prevailing  among  the 
Mamniies,  for  violent  crimes  arc  extremely  rare  among 
them.  Kelrihution  immediately  follows  every  ofTrnce, 
however  slight,  and  the  clergy  ate  rigorous  in  prei-ent- 
ing  every  a|>|iearance  of  disunler  or  scandal  among  the 
mcmbeni  of  th«r  iIih-Iu,  Hefore  a  young  man  can  mar- 
ry he  must  obtain  the  consent  of  iiis  pastor  and  of  his 
btshiip,  Iflhey  disapiinive  uf  Ihe  marriage  they  pnr- 
hihit  it,  aiHl  the  Maronite  haa  no  remeily.  If  an  un- 
married girt  beenme  a  mother,  her  seilucer  ia  ci>m|ie]U-<l 
Id  marry  faer.  whatever  be  Ihe  iiiei|uality  uf  their  cun- 
Iditinns;  if  he  refuiws  lie  is  retliiceil  tu  obedience  by 
I  measures  of  severity,  fasting,  iniprisonment,  and  even 
I  baslinaiioiiig.  This  inllu>-Lice  of  the  clergy  extends  la 
I  every  lieiail  of  civil  aiitl  ilomeMic  life.  The  Maronite 
I  who  sliould  apiieal  (Vom  Ihe  ilecision  ofthe  clergy  tu 
'  the  civil  authority  of  Uie  emira  would  not  lie  listened  to 
by  tbem.  and  Ihe  act  wuutd  be  regardeil  by  the  appel- 
lant's bisfanp  as  a  Iransgression  to  be  visileil  with  con- 
dign punishment"  fKelly).  The  number  of  Hannite 
priests  is  saiil  lu  be  law,  and  llie  number  of  their 


a.  Momutia.—Ot  the  more  than  200  cnnvt 
tered  Ihn.ugh  Lebanon,  nearlr  one  half  belor 
Maronites,  and  conlain  ftvim  !»?»»  \o  IS.?** 
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who  all  w«ar  a  distinctive  costume,  and  follow  the  rule 
<»f  St.  Anthony.  They  are  divided  into  three  different 
congregations:  those  of  St.  Isaiah,  those  of  the  Alipines, 
and  those  of  the  Liltancse  or  Baladites;  besides  which 
there  arc  also  a  number  of  nunneries.  Their  dress,  like 
that  of  all  <yreek  monastics,  consists  of  a  black  frock- 
iroat,  reaching  to  the  knees,  confined  round  the  waist 
by  a  leathern  girdle,  and  surmounted  by  a  hood,  which 
can  be  drawn  over  the  head.  This  attire  is  called  a 
**  cacooly."  The  temporal  affairs  of  the  convents  are 
directed  by  a  superior  monk,  called  Keis  el-Aam,  a  sort 
of  accountant-general,  who  regulates  all  the  disburse- 
ments of  his  fratemitv.     "  Lettt  the  monks  should  form 

m 

any  particular  local  attachments,  they  are  removed  from 
convent  to  convent  every  six  months,  in  a  kind  of  rota- 
tion. They  are,  in  general,  exceedingly  ignorant,  but 
skilful  in  such  trades  as  are  necessary  for  their  own 
wants  and  necessities."  "  The  monks,  by  the  rules  of 
their  order,  are  not  allowed  to  smoke  or  eat  meat.  The 
litter,  however,  is  permitted  in  case  of  sickness,  by  the 
order  of  the  physician  and  the  consent  of  the  superior. 
In  making  long  journeys  the  bbhop  may  give  the  same 
|>ermis8ion,  provided  they  shall  not  indulge  in  it  on  the 
davs  in  which  its  use  is  forbidden  bv  the  canons  of  the 
Church.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  nunneries  being 
built  at  a  distance  from  the  convents;  and  no  nun  or 
woman  is  allowed  to  enter  a  convent,  nor  a  monk  to 
enter  a  nunncr\%  except  on  occasions  of  great  neccraity, 
and  with  strict  limitatitm.  The  monks  arc  employed 
in  their  prayers,  and  in  various  occupations  of  industry' ; 
the  lay-brothers  tilling  the  lands  of  the  convents,  mak- 
ing shoes,  weaving,  begging,  etc. ;  and  the  priests  ap- 
plying themselves  to  study,  copying  books,  and  other 
matters  l)etitting  the  dignity  of  their  office.  The  nuns 
are  taught  to  read  and  sew.  Roth  the  monks  and  nuns 
vow  the  three  ccmditions  of  a  monastic  life — namely, 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
both  are  extremely  ignorant  and  bigoted.** 

IV.  Peculiar  Religious  Usages,— hiV^e.  the  Bohemians 
and  the  (ireek  Christians,  the  Maronitcs  administer  the 
sacraments  in  both  kinds,  dipping  the  bread  in  wine  be- 
fore itA  distribution.  "  The  host  is  a  small  round  loaf, 
unleavened,  of  the  thickness  of  a  Hnger,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece.  On  the  top  is  the  impression 
of  a  seal,  which  is  eaten  by  the  priest,  who  cuts  the  re- 
mainder into  small  pieces,  and  putting  it  inu)  the  wine 
in  the  cup,  administers  to  each  person  with  a  spoon, 
which  serves  the  whole  congregation"  (Kelly,  Syria 
and  Ike  Holy  Land,  as  compiled  from  Burckhardt.  etc, 
p.  92).  Thej'  also  keep  up  public  nightly  prayers, 
which  are  attended  by  women  as  well  as  by  men ;  have 
a  |)eculiar  commemoration  of  the  dead  in  the  three 
weeks  preceding  Ix>nt,  and  their  whole  office  during 
I^ent  is  of  immense  length  and  fieculiar  to  themselves. 
Indee<l  their  ritual  and  liturgy  differ  in  many  respects 
fnnn  thom»  of  the  l^tin  Church.  The  mass  is  recited 
in  the  Syriac  language,  with  the  exception  of  the  Flpis- 
tle  and  (Jo}«i)ol,  and  some  prayers,  which  are  recited  in 
Arabic,  the  only  language  understtKMi  by  the  people,  the 
Sx-riac  being  simply  used  in  the  8c^^•iccs  of  the  Church 
and  the  ofKces  (if  the  priests. 

V.  Educational  Status.— Tht  Maronite  clergy  had  for- 
merly lanils  at  Kome,  the  revenues  of  whicli  were  ap- 
pn>priated  to  keeping  up  a  seminary  for  the  education 
of  young  ChriHtians  fn»m  the  I^'banon;  and  from  this 
high  school  came  forth  some  illustrious  RomanistA,  e.  g. 
( iabriel  Sionita.  Abr.  KchellcnsiH,  the  Assemani, etc.  The 
resources  of  this  appropriation  were  confiscated  by  the 
French  during  the  fii>t  revolutionary  war.  Since  then 
the  court  of  Rome  has  granted  them  a  hospUium  at  Rome, 
to  which  thev  mav  send  several  of  their  vouth  to  receive 
a  gratuit-ous  education.  It  would  seem  that  this  insti- 
tution might  ininKluce  among  them  the  ideas  and  arts 
iif  Kurope;  but  the  pupils  of  this  scIukiI,  limited  to  an 
(MJucation  purely  monastic,  bring  home  nothing  l)ut  the 
ItalinM  language,  which  is  of  no  use.  and  a  stock  of  the- 

ulogical  ieaniing  from  which  as  little  advantage  can  be 


derived ;  they  accordingly  soon  aswmilatfi  with  the  rest 
Nor  has  a  greater  change  been  operated  by  the  three  or 
four  missionaries  maintained  by  the  French  Capuchins 
at  Gazir,  Tripoli,  and  Beiriit.  Their  labors  consist  in 
preaching  in  their  church,  in  instructing  children  in  the 
Catechism,  Thomas  it  Kempis,  and  the  Paalma,  and  in 
teaching  them  to  read  and  write.  Formerly  the  Jesu- 
its had  two  missiouariM  at  their  bouse  at  Aniura.  but 
the  Lazarites  have  now  8uccee<led  them  in  their  mi>- 
sion.  The  most  valuable  wivantage  that  has  resulted 
fnim  these  labors  is  that  the  art  of  writing  has  beci^roe 
more  common  among  the  Maronites,  and  rendered  them, 
in  that  country,  what  the  C«»pt8  are  in  Eg^iit,  that  i», 
they  are  in  posbesaion  of  all  the  posts  of  writers,  intend- 
anti,  and  kaiyas  among  the  Turks,  and  especially  of 
those  among  their  neighbors,  the  Druses.  "  But,  though 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  be  thus  general  among  ibr 
Maronites,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  are  a  liter- 
al' people.  Far  from  it ;  the  book-learning  of  all  citi- 
es, both  clergy  and  hiity,  can  hardly  be  rated  too  low. 
There  are  native  printing-presses  at  work  in  some  of 
the  monasteries,  but  the  sheeta  they  issue  are  all  of  tii 
ecclesiastical  kind — chiefly  portions  of  the  Scripture  or 
mass-books  in  Syriac,  which  few  even  of  the  clergj*  un- 
derstand, though  they  repeat  them  by  rote**  (^KeUv,  p. 
97). 

The  American  Protestant  churches,  so  ably  re|irc- 
sented  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson  and  others,  have 
done  already  a  noble  work  for  Syria.  The  Maronite.  of 
course,  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  his  e<lucational  dii«- 
advantages  it  has  been  sought  to  ameliorate  by  bring- 
ing the  influence  of  American  schools  to  his  very  door. 
Tristram  (^Latid  offsraei  [I^ond.  1865],  p.  22),  who  cites 
the  opinion  of  the  noted  pacha  DaAd  Oghli,  writes  the 
foHowing  as  from  the  mouth  o^  the  illustrious  Mus- 
sulman ruler  of  Mount  Lebanon :  **  He  s{)oke  with  much 
warmth  and  interest  of  the  American  mission-whooUi; 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  he4ir  his  independent  testimony 
to  the  importance  and  solid  nature  of  the  work  they  are 
carrying  on,  especially  among  the  Maronite»,  with  wliom 
he  considered  they  have  met  with  greater  success  than 
with  anv  anv  other  secL" 

See  Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon  (Lond.  1853,3  vols.8vo\ 
iii,  chap.  v-\-iii ;  id.  Druse  imd  Maronite  (Lond.  lWi4, 
8vo);  Kelly,  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  (compiled  from 
Burckhardt  and  others),  chap,  viii:  <fuys,  Beymt  el  l*- 
Liban  (Par.  1860) ;  Madden,  Turkish  Empire,  ii,  ch.  vi ; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvii,  744;  Robinson,  PaUstine,  ii,  572; 
(  >)mtc  de  Paris,  Ihtmas  et  le  Liban,  p.  75-78 ;  Neale,  l/ist. 
Holy  East,  Ch.  (Introd.),  i,  153  sq. ;  Cowper,  Serfs  in 
Syria  (L<»nd.  1860) ;  Schnurrer,  De  ecd.  Spurmit.  (TliU 
1810  and  1811);  Silbemagl.  Ver/assMng  u.  gegemtar' 
tif/er  Hegtund  sdmmtlicher  Kirchen  des  Orients  (Lami^ 
hut,  1865);  Ffcuilkes,  Christendom's  Divisions,  ii,  ch.  tx: 
New'EwjUuukr,  1861,  p.  32;  Wegtmintter  Rrnetr,  1862 
(July). 

Marot,  Clement,  a  French  poet,  known  in  the  the- 
ological world  for  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
French  verse,  was  born  at  Chalons  in  1495.    At  an  early 
agc  ho  commenced  writing  poetr}',  and  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Francis  I  became  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alen^on.     He  afterwards 
accom|>anie<l  Francis  I  to  Italy,  and  was  wounded  ami 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.     On  bis  return  to 
France  ho  wrote  iM>etry  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  king** 
mistress,  who  showe<l  him  favor;  bur,  having  prerarocd 
Um)  much  upon  his  familiarity  with  her.  she  discanled 
him,  and  he  was  soon  after  put  in  prison,  through  bcr 
agency  as  some  have  believed,  in  1525.     Margarvt  pnn 
cured  his  release;  and  it  appears  likely  that  Man>tV 
intercourse  with   that  princess  cauaetl  him  to  incline 
towanls  the  Reformation,  although  he  i»  tvA  known 
to  have  o{>enly  embraced  iL     When,  in  1583,  ftvranl 
Roussel  preached  in  Paris,  after  the  dismiMal  of  the  fa- 
natic Sorl)onnist  Beda,  satirical  verses  against  the  Prot- 
estants were  posted  on  the  waUs;  Marot  answered  in 
the  same  tone ;  and  when  the  persecution  broke  out,  ia 
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the  spring  of  15S4,  prohibited  books  being  found  in  his 
dwelUng,  Marot  was  compelled  to  ilee  to  Bearn,  whence 
he  aftorwards  proceeded  to  Ferraraf  the  residence  of  the 
duchess  Renata  of  Este.  In  1536  Francis  I  recalled  him 
to  his  court.  It  is  said  that  he  hnd  recanted,  but  this 
i*  not  proved.  In  1538  he  commenced,  with  the  aid  of 
the  learned  Vatablus,  the  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
which  was  verv  warmly  received :  it  became  the  fashion 
at  court  to  sing  them,  and  Charles  V  himself  gave  Ma- 
rot a  reward  of  two  hundred  doubloons.  The  Sorbonne, 
however,  condemned  the  book,  while  the  pope  caused  it 
to  be  reprinted  at  Rome  in  154*2.  Marot,  in  the  mean 
time,  was,  on  account  of  the  condemnation  of  the  8or- 
bonue,  obliged,  in  1543,  to  flee  to  Geneva,  where  he  was 
well  received  bv  Calvin,  and  invited  to  continue  hu 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  tirst  used  in  public 
worship  at  (iranson,  Switzerland,  Dec  1, 1540.  Gene- 
va, however,  did  not  long  please  Marot>,  accustomed  to 
the  gayety  of  the  French  court;  and,  after  remaining  a 
while  at  Chambery,  he  went  to  Turin,  where  he  died  in 
1544.  The  first  known  edition  of  Marot*8  translation 
appcare<l  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1541 ;  it  contained 
thirty  psalms,  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
etc  A  second  edition,  containing  thirty  pttalms,  with  the 
music,  and  the  liturgy  of  Geneva,  was  published  by  Cal- 
vin in  1542.  The  next  year  another  edition  appeared, 
containing  twenty  more  pMlms,  dedicated  *'  to  the  ladies 
of  France,"  and  accompanied  by  the  well-known  preface 
of  Calvin ;  this,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  editions,  con- 
tains the  liturgy ;  the  catechism,  the  reformed  confession 
of  faith,  and  prayers  were  at  sundry  times  added  to  others. 
The  remainder  of  the  Psalms  was  translated  by  Beza 
CI 550-52),  and  in  1552  appeared  the  first  complete 
Prtalter,  with  Reza*s  eloquent  appeal  "to  the  Church  of 
our  Lord."  The  popularity  of  these  Psalms  was  so  great 
that,  after  the  Coll(Kiuy*  of  Poissy,  on  Oct.  19,  1561, 
Charies  IX  gave  the  Lyons  printer,  Anton  Vincent,  the 
privilege  of  printing  them.  In  the  17th  century  the 
translation  was  revised  by  Conrart,  first  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  the  learned  Anton  I^bastide. 
This  revision,  approved  by  the  Synod  of  Charenton  in 
1679,  was  admitted  in  the  churches  of  Geneva,  Neufcha- 
tel,  and  Hesse,  while  the  ancient  text  remained  in  use 
in  the  French  villages.  In  1701  Beausobre  and  Lenfant, 
at  Berlin,  undertook  a  revision,  which  was  much  op- 
posed, especially  by  country  congregatiims.  See  Lbn- 
KANT.  The  modem  revision  was  accepted  without  dif- 
ficulty. Originally,  the  Psalms  of  Marot  were  sung  to 
popular  tunes ;  but  when  they  came  to  be  used  in  the 
Church  it  was  found  necessary  to  adapt  a  more  solemn 
music  to  them.  William  Frank,  however,  who  is  consid- 
ered the  original  composer  of  the  tunes,  wrote  only  a 
few.  The  Lyons  edition  of  1561  contains  some  by  Louis 
Ik>urgeois;  those  of  1562  and  1565  have  8(»me  by  Claude 
(toudimeU  the  teacher  of  Palcstrina,  in  four  voices.  See 
Anguis,  Vie  de  Marot,  prefixed  to  his  (Eueres  (1823,  5 
vols,  8vo) ;  Jan  Suet,  lArvim  en  BtdrxJ  ron  C.  Marot 
(1655);  Sainte-Beuve,  Tableau  de  la  Poesie  FrangaUe 
an  nxiime  Steele ;  Christian  Review,  voL  ix ;  Paleario, 
Lift  and  Times,  ii,  92  scj. ;  Herzog,  Real^Encyldfipadie,  ix, 
1 15;  Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog.  Gener,  xxxiii,  924.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Ma'roth  (Ileb.  Maroth',  Pn^,  bitier  fountains; 
Sept.  hivvaiy  Vulg.  amaritudinesX  a  place  apparently 
not  far  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  route  of  the  invading 
Assyrian  army  from  Lachish  (Mic.  i,  12;  see  Henderson, 
Ctnnment.  ad  loc).  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  107)  conjectures 
it  was  identical  with  Maarath  (Josh,  xv,  59) ;  but  this 
name  is  very  different  in  the  Hebrew. 

MarouC    See  MarC f. 

Marosia,  a  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth,  but  of  infa- 
mous reputation  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  her  age, 
daughter  of  the  e<|ually  notorious  Thciidora  (q.  v.),  was 
bom  near  the  close  of  the  9th  centurv.  On  the  dissulu- 
tion  of  all  the  moral  ties  of  public  and  private  life  which 
the  war  of  factions  occasioned  in  Rome  in  the  10th  cen- 
tur)\  yUrozia,  by  her  beauty  and  her  intrigueS|  con* 


trived  to  exercise  great  influence.  She  was  married 
three  times,  and,  according  to  Luitprand,  had  skill  and 
address  enough  to  procure  the  deposition  and  death  of 
the  pope,  John  X,  and  the  elevation  of  her  son,  the  fmit, 
it  u  alleged,  of  adidterous  intercourse  with  jpo\)e  Sei^us 
III,  to  the  pontificate,  under  the  name  of  John  XL 
This  testimony  of  Luitprand,  who  wrote  some  time  after 
the  period,  is  considered  doubtful  by  Muratori  and  by 
Dr.  Pertz.  See,  however,  our  articles  John  X  and  John 
XL  In  her  latter  years  Marozia  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  her  early  crimen.  She  was  imprisoned  by  her 
own  son  Alberic,  and  died  in  prison  at  Rome  in  938. 

MarquMiaa  Isles,  frequently  applied  to  the  whole 
Mendafta  Archipelago,  refers  strictly  only  to  the  south- 
em  group  of  the  Mendafia  Archipelago,  in  Polynesia, 
the  northern  group  bearing  the  name  of  the  Washing- 
ton Islands.  They  are  situated  in  lat.  7^  30'- 10^^  30' 
S.,  long.  138^-140^  20'  W.,  have  an  area  of  500  English 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  6011,  and  were  dis- 
covered by  Meiidafia  de  Neyra,  a  Spanish  navigator,  in 
1596  (the  W^ashington  Isles  were  discovered  in  1791  by 
Ingrahnm,  an  American).  The  isles  were  named  after 
the  viceroy  of  Pern,  Marquesas  de  Mendoza.  They  are 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  in  general  covered  with  moun- 
tains, rising  in  some  cases  to  about  3500  feet  above  the 
sea-level ;  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  climate  hot, 
but  healthy.  The  coasts  are  difficult  of  access,  on  ac- 
count of  the  surrounding  reefs  and  the  sudden  changes 
of  the  wind.  Cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  papaw  trees 
are  grown,  and  bananas,  plantains,  and  sugar-cane  are 
cultivated. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  islands.  They  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  handsome,  but  degraded  in  their  religion  and 
in  manv  of  their  customs.  Thev  exhibit  some  confused 
notion  of  a  divine  being,  whom  they  call  Etooa;  but 
they  give  the  same  name  to  the  spirit  of  a  priest,  of  a 
king,  or  any  of  his  relations,  and  generally  to  all  Euro- 
peans, as  superior  beinj^s.  The  principal  appearance  of 
a  religious  feeling  is  found  in  their  reverence  for  any- 
thing pronounced  to  be  **  taboo**  or  sacred,  which  a  priest 
only  can  extend  to  any  general  object,  but  which  every 
person  may  effect  upon  his  own  property  by  merely  de- 
claring that  the  spirit  of  his  father,  or  of  some  king,  or 
of  any  other  person,  reposes  in  the  spot  or  article  which 
he  wishes  to  preserve.  They  have  a  universal  belief  in 
charms  (which  they  name  '^  kaha**)  which  kill,  by  im- 
perceptible means  and  slow  degrees,  those  against  whom 
they  are  directed,  and  which  the  priests  chiefly  are  un- 
derstood to  be  able  to  render  effectual.  Some  reference 
to  a  future  life  appears  in  their  funeral  rites.  The 
corpse  is  washed,  and  laid  upon  a  platform  under  a  piece 
of  new  cloth ;  and,  to  obtain  a  safe  passage  for  the  de- 
ceased through  the  lower  regions,  a  great  feast  is  given 
by  the  family  to  the  priests  and  the  relations.  The 
body  continues  to  be  rubbed  for  several  months  with 
cocoa-nut  oiL  till  it  becomes  quite  hard  and  incorrupti- 
ble ;  and  a  second  feast,  exactly  twelve  months  after  the 
first,  is  then  given  to  thank  the  gtKls  for  having  granted 
to  tlie  deceased  a  safe  arrival  to  the  other  world.  The 
corpse  is  then  broken  in  pieces,  pat^ked  in  a  box,  and 
deposited  in  the  morai  or  burying-place,  which  no  wom- 
an is  permitted  to  a|)proach  upon  the  pain  of  death. 

On  some  of  the  islamls  there  are  missionarv  stations; 
but,  although  cannibalism  has  been  ab4»lishod,  the  efiiirts 
of  the  missionaries  have  not  otherwise  met  with  much 
success.  The  (rospol  was  introduces!  in  the  Marquesas 
Isles  by  the  "London  Missionary  StK'iety**  in  1797.  The 
first  missionary'  was  William  Crook,  a  man  of  great  zeal 
and  untiring  energy.  Though  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  ignorance  and  rudeness  of  the  natives,  he  pushed  the 
go<Ml  work,  and  accomplishes!  much,  notwithstanding  his 
failure  to  secure  converts.  In  1825,  when  three  teach- 
ers came  to  his  aid,  it  was  found  tliat  the  natives  had 
destroyed  many  of  their  idols,  and  were  improWn^  ia 
morals.  In  1828  the  mission  waa  «lV^wvv\v>\v<s^\\m\.vsv ViftiV 
Mr,  Darling,  then  a  mimouax^  \«'\«XjA\A,N\»XftA.V3s»*>s^»*» 
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and  gave  the  home  society  such  glowing  aocountA  of 
the  inipn>vcnient8  that  had  been  wnmght  by  their  ear- 
lier efforts,  that  the  mutsion  was  re-established  in  1H33 
by  Mr.  Darling,  asusted  by  Mewrn.  Rodgeraon  and  Stall- 
worthy,  and  four  natives  from  Tahiti ;  but  in  1H41  the 
work  was  again  abandoned.  The  Romanists  gained  a 
footing  in  1838;  and  when  in  1842  the  isles  were  placed 
under  French  protection,  the  Koman  Catholics  secured 
most  favorable  terms  for  their  missitmaries.  Their  work, 
however,  n>mains  thus  far  without  fruit.  See  Aikman, 
Cyclop,  of  Chi-ittian  MiuiorUj  p.  t>8. 

Marquette,  Jacx^itkh,  a  celebrated  French  Roman 
Catholic  misflioiiary  and  discoverer,  was  born  in  1H87,  at 
Laon,  in  Picardy ;  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits ;  be- 
came a  missionary,  and  travelled  and  labored  several 
years  in  Canada  and  other  regiona.  He  was  a  member 
of  thd  first  exfdoring  party  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
wrote  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  (Paris,  1681).  *•  He 
writes,"  says  pn>fessor  Sparks,  ^*  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a 
man  of  careful  observation  and  practical  sense.  In  every 
point  of  view,  this  tract  is  tme  of  the  most  interesting 
among  those  that  illustrate  the  early  history  of  Amer- 
ica." On  his  return  from  the  Mississippi  he  rerioroed 
his  missionary  labors  among  the  Miamis  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  died  there.  May  18, 1675. — Charlevoix,  llistoire 
de  lit  Xourelie  France^  s.  v. ;  Mon'ri,  IHt'tiotmaire  Hut- 
toriqufy  s. v.;  Uac<{ueville  dc  la  Potheric,  //iV. tie  T.l mer- 
igve  St-ptentrvmale  (Paris,  1872,  4  vols.  12mo.);  Sparks, 
Amtr,  Biog,  vol.  x,  1st  series,  s.  v. ;  Hoefcr,  Now,  Biog, 
GeMraUy  xxxiii,  942. 

Marquez,  Ju.v>',  a  Spanish  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Madrid  in  15(>4;  studied  at  the  University  of  Salaman- 
ca; joined  the  Augustiues  of  Madrid,  and  attained  to  the 
first  dignities  of  his  onler.  He  die<i  at  Salamanca  Feb. 
17, 162i.  He  has  WTitten  Kl  yvhtrmidur  Christitttw^  de 
duvUlo  tie  las  vidus  dt  Moyxen  y  Jinnitt^  priwipes  del  pne- 
bh  a  IHos  (Salamanca,  1G12, 1619, 163-1,  fol.):— Ao«  do$ 
Kstadot  tie  la  etpiritutil  (ieruiultm  sobre  lo*  Psaltnos 
cxj-r  y  cxxtH  (Mo^lina,  1603,  and  Salamanca,  1610, 4to) : 
— Oi'if/m  de  lus  PittlrtM  KnnU(tfU)t  de  tan  At/Hsiin^y  »u 
verdndtra  insdlucitm  tinte*  d*i  gran  cimciHo  lAitenmenae 
(SaUmanca,  1618,  fol.)  x  —  Vidti  del  V,  P.  F,  Ahwto  de 
Ilorozco  (Madrid,  164X,  8vo).  He  left  in  manuscript 
some  comedies  and  several  theological  treatises.— Nicli- 
olas  Antonio,  JiiMiotheca  ScripUiriim  Ifiitpanuty  iii,  734 ; 
Hoefer,  Xour,  Biog,  Genirale^  vol.  xxxiii,  s.  v. 

Marquis,  James  C,  a  I^resbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Cross  Creek,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  lHl,i ;  was  educated 
in  Jefferson  College,  Canonslnirg,  Pa. ;  studied  divinity 
in  the  Westem  Theological  Seitainary,  ^Vlleghany,  Pa.; 
was  licensed  by  Washington  IVesbytery  in  1844,  and 
onlaine<l  by  Sidney  PresbyU^rj'  in  1848.  During  the 
first  ten  vears  of  his  roinistrv  he  latM>red  successivelv  in 
the  churches  of  Kenton,  Manstield,  Shelby,  and  Ontario, 
Ohio.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Bl(M>mington.  111.,  and 
commencetl  to  laltor  as  presbyterial  missitmar}'  for  the 
pres<!)yterios  of  Peoria  and  Bloomington.  In  1859  he 
aci>ept*rl  the  united  charge  of  the  churches  of  Salem, 
Brunswick,  and  F^Imw(M)d,  which  he  retaini*<i  until  his 
death,  Feb.  22,  184KJ.  Mr.  Marquis  was  noted  for  his 
faithfulness,  devotion,  and  purity  of  life.  He  was  emi- 
nently successful  as  a  pastor;  earnest  and  instructive  as 
a  [trencher.  See  Wilson,  /*/v*6.  IlUt.  Almaiuic,  1«64,  p. 
171. 

Marquis,  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Winche.ster,  Va.,  in  1753.  His  early  life  was 
subjected  to  many  deprivations.  He  received  an  ordi- 
nary common-sch(S)l  eihication,  prosecuti^l  his  classical 
8tu<lieJ4,  amiii  painful  vicissitudes,  at  Huffnio  an<l  Can- 
onsburg,  and  in  April,  1793,  was  licenniMl  to  preach ; 
lalK>red  (Hie  vear  as  a  licentiate,  and  in  17!)4  was  onlain- 
ckI  an<l  iuHtalled  [>astor  <)f  the  church  at  (.'ross  Creek,  Pa. 
In  17iH3  he  lH>caine  an  active  mis.Monarv'  to  the  Indians, 
travelling  <lown  the  Alleghany,  and  the  lower  waters  of 
the  MuKkingnm  and  Scioto  rivers.  In  1802  he  !M*came 
9  member  oflht  executive  committee  of  the  Missionary' 


:  Board  west  of  the  Alleghany  MounUina,  The  remain- 
I  ing  twenty  years  of  his  ministry  were  filled  up  with 
'  multiplied  labors  and  varied  but  unusual  succesa.  He 
:  died  Sept.  27, 18*29.  Mr.  Marquis  was  a  laborious  au«l 
'  faithful  pastor,  eminently  wise  in  counsel,  and  apt  in 

introducing  and  enforcing  religious  duty.  As  a  preaeh- 
,  er  he  was  composed  and  eameat,  extremely  logical  in 

style,  and  entirely  pers|>icuouB  iu  the  expression  of 

thought.    See  Wilson, /*rr<6.  lliit,  A  Inunuic,  1864,p.l71 ; 

Sprague,  .4  imaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit  ^  iv,  83-89. 

Marracci,  an  Italian  priest,  eminent  as  an  Oriental 
scholar,  was  lx>m  at  Lucca  in  1G12,  and  for  vcars  held 
the  professorship  of  Arabic  in  the  College  della  Sajiien- 
za  in  Rome.     He  died  in  1700.     His  principal  work  is 

I  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Koran  iu  Arabic,  vitb  a 
Latin  version  (1698).  ^This,**  says  Hallam,  in  bis  In- 
troduction to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  ^is  still  esteeio- 

I  e<l  the  best." 

I  Marriage.  This  relation  is  in  a  general  way  rpp- 
resented  by  several  Hebrew  words,  the  most  distinctive 
of  which  are  several  forms  of  irn,  chathan\  to  girr  m 
marriage ;  (ir.  yapoQ^  a  wedding.  It  is  very  remarka- 
ble, however,  as  well  as  significant,  that  there  is  no  un- 

i  gle  word  in  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  tke  tttott 
of  marriage^  or  to  express  the  abstract  idea  of  irer/lrirX-, 
matrimony^  as  the  (icrman  Ehe  does.  It  is  cndy  in  the 
post-exilian  period,  when  the  laws  of  marriage  had  grad- 
ually developed  themselves,  that  we  meet  with  the  ib- 
stract  Pie^K  and  3T1T=^ti;yoc  {Jthamotk,  vi,  5;  KU- 
dushiriy  i,  2) ;  the  former  denoting  the  legale  and  the  lat- 
ter the  natural  si<le  of  matrimony.  But  even  then  no 
such  definition  of  marriage  u  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
writings  as  we  find  in  the  Roman  law,  *'Nuptiie  sont 
conjunct io  maris  et  femiiue  et  ccaisortium  omnis  vitir, 
divini  et  humani  juris  communicatio*'  {Dig,  lib.  xxiii, 
tit^  2,  *'  De  ritu  nupt.").  In  the  present  article,  which 
treats  of  marriage  as  found  among  the  Hebrew  race,  we 
cover  the  entire  field  of  matrimonial  relations  and  cere- 
monies, both  ancient  and  modem.     See  Wedla>ck. 

I.  Origin^  Primitire  Relatunu,  ami  Oenertil  View  of 
the  Married  State, — 1.  The  institution  of  marriage  is 
founded  on  the  requirements  of  man's  nature,  and  dates 
from  the  time  of  his  original  creation.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  been  ordained  by  (lod,  in  as  far  as  man*8  nature 
was  onlained  by  him ;  but  its  formal  appointment  was 
the  work  of  man,  and  it  has  ever  lieen  in  its  essence  a 
natural  and  civil  institution,  though  admitting  of  the 
uifusion  of  a  religious  element  into  it.  This  view  of 
marriage  is  exhibiteti  in  the  historical  account  of  its 
origin  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  the  peculiar  formation  of 
man's  nature  is  assigned  to  the  Creator,  who,  seeing  it 
**  not  good  for  man  to  lie  alone,"  determined  to  f4inu  an 
"  help  mi>et  for  him**  (ii,  18),  and  acconlingly  ft>mplettHt 
the  work  by  the  addition  of  the  female  to  the  male  (i, 
27;.  The  necessity  for  this  step  ap))ears  from  the  wonU 
usc>d  in  the  dei*laration  of  the  divine  counseL  Man.  as 
an  intr^llectual  and  spiritual  being,  would  not  have  been 
a  worthy  representative  of  the  Deity  on  earth,  so  long 
as  he  lived  in  solitude,  or  in  communion  only  with  be- 
ings either  high  above  him  in  the  scale  of  creation,  as 
angels,  or  far  beneath  him,  as  the  beasts  of  the  field.  It 
was  abstdutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his  comfort  anil 
happiness,  but  still  more  for  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
work,  that  he  should  have  a  "  help  weel  for  him,**  ot.  as 
the  words  more  properly  mean, "  the  exact  counterpart 

of  himself"  O-nsrs  "^Ty,  Septnag. /Soiy^oc  kot  atirv; 
Vulg.  tidjnttiriwn  nimile  nhi,  "  a  help  meet  for  him") — a 
bi'ing  ca|»ftble  of  receiving  and  retlecting  his  thoughts 
and  affections.  No  sooner  was  the  formation  of  woman 
effected,  than  Adam  recognised  in  that  act  the  will  of 
the  Creator  as  to  man's  social  condition,  and  immediate- 
ly enunciated  the  important  statement,  to  which  hiM 
|N»sterity  might  refer  as  the  charter  of  marriage  in  all 
suix^eeding  ages,  "Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  bi>  fa- 
ther and  hia  mother,  tod  shiJl  dcare  unto  hta  wifiBi  and 
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they  shall  be  one  ile»h'*  (ii,  24).  From  these  words, 
coupled  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  first  woman^  we  may  evolve  the  following 
principles :  (1)  The  uuity  of  man  and  wife,  as  implied 
in  her  being  formed  out  of  man,  and  as  expressed  in  the 
words  **  one  Hesh ;"  (2)  the  indissolubleneas  of  the  mar^ 
riage  bond,  except  on  the  strongest  grounds  (com  {tare 
MatL  xix,  9) ;  (3)  monogamy,  as  the  original  law  of 
marriage^  resulting  from  there  having  been  but  one 
original  couple,  as  is  forcibly  exprivssed  in  the  subse- 
quent reference  to  this  pasnage  by  our  Lonl  (^^they 
firaU,''  Matt,  xix,  5)  and  St.  Paul  (**  tieo  sliall  be  one 
flesli/*  1  Cor.  vi,  1(>) ;  (4)  the  social  e<)uality  of  man  and 
wife,  as  implied  in  the  terms  i>A  and  Uhshtih,  the  one 
l)eing  the  exact  correlative  of  the  other,  as  well  as  in 
the  words  **help  meet  for  him;**  (5)  the  subonlination 
of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  consequent  upon  her  subse- 
quent formation  (1  Cor.  xi,H,  9;  1  Tim.  ii,  18) ;  and  (0) 
the  respective  duties  of  man  and  wife,  as  implied  in  the 
wonls  *'  help  meet  for  him."* 

2.  The  iiitHKluction  of  sin  into  the  world  modified  to 
a  certain  extent  the  mutual  relations  of  man  and  wife. 
A»  the  blame  of  wductiou  to  sin  lay  c»n  the  latter,  the 
ctindition  of  subonlination  was  tunied  into  subjection, 
and  it  was  said  to  her  of  her  husband,  *'  he  shall  nile 
over  thee"  (Gen.  iii,  16) — a  sentence  which,  regarded  as 
a  prediction,  has  been  strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  position 
assigned  t4»  women  in  Oriental  countries ;  but  which,  re- 
garde«l  as  a  rule  of  life,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  voice 
of  nature  and  bv  the  teaching  of  Chrlstianitv  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  34 ;  Eph.  v,  "ii,  23 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  12).  The  evil  efTecta 
of  the  fall  were  soon  apparent  in  the  corrupt  usages  of 
marriage :  the  unity  of  the  bond  was  im|>aired  by  |)o- 
lygamy.  which  appears  to  have  originated  among  the 
Cainites  ((ren.  iv,  19) ;  and  its  purity  was  deteriorated 
by  the  promiscuous  intermarriage  of  the  "  sons  of  (i<Mr 
with  the  "daughters  of  men,**  L  e.  of  the  Sethites  with 
the  Cainites,  in  the  days  preceding  the  floo<l  (<ren.  vi,  2). 

3.  For  the  histxiry  of  marriage  in  the  later  ages,  see 
below.  One  questitm  may  properly  he  considere<l  here, 
i.  e.  celUxictf,  Shortly  before  the  Christian  lera  an  im- 
portant change  took  place  in  the  views  entertained  <m 
the  question  of  marriage  as  affecting  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  parts  of  man's  nature.  Throughout  the  01<l- 
Testament  period  marriage  was  regardnl  as  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  every  man,  nor  was  it  surmise<l  that 
there  existed  in  it  anv  drawltack  to  the  attainment  of 
tlie  highest  degree  of  holin(rss.  In  the  inter\'al  that 
ela|H«ed  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  peri<Hls,  a 
spirit  of  asceticism  had  been  evolveil,  probably  in  an- 
tagonism t4>  the  foreign  notions  with  which  the  Jews 
were  brought  into  close  and  painful  contact.  The  Rs- 
seiies  were  the  first  to  projMuiul  any  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  marriage ;  some  of  them  avoide<l  it  alto- 
gether, others  availed  themselves  of  it  under  restric- 
tions (Josephus,  War^  ii,  8,  §  2, 13).  Similar  views  were 
ad(»pted  by  the  Therapeutas,  and  at  a  later  peri<Nl  by  the 
Gnostics  ( Burt4>n*s  lA^nrrs^  i,  214) ;  thence  they  passed 
into  the  Christian  Church,  forming  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive tenets  of  the  Encratites  ( Burton,  ii,  Itil),  and  finally 
developing  into  the  system  of  Monachism.  Tl»e  philo- 
sophical tenets  on  which  the  pndiibition  of  marriage 
was  based  are  generally  condemnt^l  in  CoL  ii,  10-23,  and 
specifically  in  1  Tim.  iv,  3.  The  general  propriety  of 
marriage  is  enforced  on  numerous  ocoiisions,  and  absti- 
nence fr(»m  it  is  commended  oidv  in  cases  where  it  was 
rendered  expedient  by  the  rails  of  duty  (Matt.  xix.  12; 
1  Cor.  vii,  8, 2})).  With  reganl  to  remarriage  after  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties  the  .lews,  in  common  with 
other  nations,  regarded  abstinence  fn»m  it,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  a  widow,  laudable,  and  a  sign  of  holiness 
(Luke  ii,36, 7;  Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  13,  4;  xviii,  fi,  6); 
but  it  is  clear,  from  the  example  of  .losephus  (FiV.  76), 
that  there  was  no  pmhibition  even  in  the  case  of  a 
priest.  In  the  Apostolic  Church  remarriage  was  re- 
garded as  occasimudly  undesirable  (1  Cor.  vh,  40),  and 
as  an  absolute  disr|ualitication  for  holy  functions,  wheth- 


er in  a  man  or  woman  (1  Tim.  iii,  2, 12 ;  v,  9) ;  at  tha 
same  time  it  is  rect»mmended  in  the  case  of  young  wid- 
ows  (1  Tim.  V,  14). 

II.  J/iwfc  oftehcling  a  Bride^  Bftrotkal^  and  Marria^ 
price. — 1.  Imitating  the  example  of  the  Father  of  the 
Universe,  who  provided  the  man  he  made  with  a  wife, 
fathers  from  the  beginning  considered  it  both  their  duty 
and  prerogative  to  find  or  select  wives  for  their  sons 
((^en.  xxiv,  3 ;  xxxviii,  6).  In  the  absence  of  the  fa- 
ther, the  selection  devolved  upon  the  mother  ((jren.  xxi, 
21).  Even  in  cases  where  the  wishes  of  the  son  were 
consulted,  the  prtiposals  were  made  by  the  father  ((ien. 
xxxiv,  4,8) ;  and  the  violation  of  this  parental  prerog- 
ative on  the  part  of  the  son  was  "  a  grief  of  roin<r  to  the 
father  (Gen.  xxvi,  35).  The  pro{N>sals  were  generally 
made  by  the  parents  (»f  the  young  man,  except  when 
there  was  a  difference  of  rank ;  in  such  a  case  the  nego- 
tiations proceede<l  fr«>m  the  father  (»f  the  maiden  (Exud. 
ii,  21),  and  when  accept«<l  by  the  parents  on  both  sides, 
sometimes  also  consulting  the  opinion  of  the  adult  bmth- 
era  of  the  maiden  (Hen,  xxiv,  51 ;  xxxiv,  11),  the  mat- 
I  ter  was  considered  as  settled  without  re(|uiring  the  cou- 
!  sent  of  the  bride.  The  case  of  Kebekah  (liren.  xxiv,  ,58) 
I  forms  no  exception  to  this  general  practice,  inasmuch  as 
I  the  alliance  had  already  been  concludcil  between  Elea- 
I  zar  and  Laban,  and  the  (piestion  put  to  her  aflerwanla 
was  to  considt  her  opinion,  not  about  it,  but  about  the 
time  of  her  departure.  Before,  however,  the  marriage- 
contract  was  finally  concluded,  a  price  (*nia)  was  stip- 
ulated for,  which  the  young  man  had  to  pay  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  maiden  (Gen.  xxxi,  15 ;  xxxiv,  12),  besides 
giving  presents  ("|n)3)  to  her  relations  (Gen.  xxiv,  53; 
xxxiv,  12).  This  marriage- price  was  regarded  as  a 
compensation  due  to  the  |>arents  for  the  loss  of  sen'ice 
which  they  sustained  by  the  departure  of  their  daugh- 
ter, as  well  as  for  the  trouble  and  expense  which  they 
incumHl  in  her  education.  Hence,  if  the  pniifered  young 
man  had  not  the  requisite  compensation,  he  was  obligetl 
to  make  it  up  in  ser>'ice  (Cven.  xxix,  20;  £xo<l.  ii,  21 ; 
iii,  1).  Some,  indeed,  deny  that  a  price  had  to  be  {mid 
down  to  the  father  for  parting  with  his  daugnter,  ami 
appeal  for  sup|)ort  to  Gen.  xxxi,  15,  where,  according  to 
them,  **  the  daughters  of  TaImui  make  it  a  matter  of 
complaint,  that  their  father  bargained  for  the  services 
of  Jacob  in  exchange  for  their  hands,  just  as  if  they 
were  ttrntiffers  r  thus  showing  that  the  sale  of  daugh- 
ters was  regarded  as  an  unjust  act  and  a  matter  <if  com- 
plaint (Saah4chht7<,  J)a»  M(nai»che  Hecht.  p.  733).  But, 
on  a  closer  inspection  of  the  passage  in  question,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Rachel  and  Leah  do  not  at  a^  complain  of 
any  indignity  heajied  on  them  by  l)eing  sold  just  as  if 
they  were  strangers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  mention  the 
sale  to  cornilM>rate  their  statement  that  thev  are  no 
longer  their  father's  pn)|)erty,  have  no  more  any  portion 
in  his  i)osscssion,And  are  wnt  regarded  by  him  as  stran- 
gers, Hince,  acconling  to  the  usual  custom,  they  have 
l)een  duly  sithl  to  their  husl»and,  and  hence  agree  with 
the  latter  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  depart.  lk>si«lea, 
the  marriage-price  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  other  pas- 
sages of  Si'riptuni  (Ex(mI.  xxii,  15,  Ki;  1  Sam.  xviii,2d, 
25;  Kuth  iv,  10;  llos.  iii,  2),  and  was  commonly  de- 
mande<l  by  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  as  the  liabylonians 
(Herod,  i,  19t>);  Assyrians  (.-Elian,  \\  //.  iv,  1 ;  Strabo, 
xvi,745);  theancicnt  <> reeks  ((A/jr^tx.  vii i,  318  st}.;  Arist. 
PolU,  ii,  8;  Pausan.  iii,  12,2);  the  (lermans  (Tacitus, 
(fVr/n.  xviii),  and  still  obtains  in  the  East  to  the  present 
day.  In  fact,  it  could  not  be  otherwine  where  jxilygamy 
was  practicetl.  As  the  number  of  maidens  was  un<ler 
such  circumstances  less  than  that  of  wooers,  it  called 
forth  crompetition,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  he  who 
offered  the  highest  marriage-price  obtained  the  damseL 
There  was  therefore  no  fixed  marriage-price ;  it  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  We  meet  with  no  dowry 
given  with  the  bride  by  her  father  during  the  patri- 
archal age,  except  a  maid-servant  (Gen.  xxiv,  61 ;  x.x\x« 
24, 29). 
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2.  The  Mosaic  enactments  intn>duce<l  no  chants  into  '  gjacefulnesB  is  deceit,  and  beaut  j  is  vamtyf  but  the 
these  usages.  The  father's  power  over  the  child  in  woman  that  fears  the  Lord,  she  is  worthy  of  praise" 
matters  of  marriage  continued  paramount,  and  he  could  ;  {MeffiUa,  iv,  8).  Having  made  his  choice,  the  young 
give  his  children  to  any  one  he  pleased  witliout  asking  ]  man  or  his  father  informed  the  maiden's  father  of  it, 


their  coniK^nt.  Thus  Caleb  offers  his  daughter  Achsah 
(Josh.  XV,  lt>,  17)  as  wife  to  any  one  who  will  conquer 
Kirjath-seplier  (Judg.  i.  12).  Saul  promises  his  daugh- 
ter to  him  who  shall  kill  the  Philistine,  and  barters  his 


whereupon  the  young  people  were  legally  betmthod. 
The  betrothal  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  made  in  the 
house  of  the  bride  {Jebamoth, 4S\i;  Taanithf16  b;  Pfs- 
sachimf  49  a;  Kiddttshuifib  b),  and  is  called  1*^C*"Pp, 

daughter  Michal  f.»r  the  i>repuces  of  a  hun«lred  slain  j^j^  ^^^red^  f„^  |,y  it  the  ij^de  was  made  aacred  to  her 

Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvu,  2«.  27 ;  xviii,  2o-27) ;  and  lb-  bridegroom,  and  was  not  to  be  touched  by  anv  one  ehe. 

ran  t^kes  thirty  wives  for  his  thirty  sons  (Judg.  xii  9).  u  .^  ^  called  roi-^K,  which  mav  be  fn;m  CrK= 

The  imaginarv  case  of  women  sohcitmg  husbands  (Isa.  .1^.11?         i   *    *i.  t  .  'u    t      t  •   i. 

iv,  1)  WM  design«l  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  picture  of  »^^  '^  *^"*^*-     ^«'  »  betrothal  to  be  legal,  U  ha*  to 

the  ravages  of  war,  bv  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ^  effected  m  one  of  the  foUowmg  three  modes:  1.  Hy 

males  had   faUen.     A  judicial  marriage-price    pn?J  »»'>«*y,  or  monqr'*  tcoreA,  which,  according  to  the  school 

nbinan)  was  now  introduced,  which  was  tixed  at  fiftv  "*"  «»«"»™«>f  must  be  a  dmar  (nr ^)  =  SK)  grains  of  pure 

silver  shekels  (Exod.  xii,  16,  with  Deut.  xxii,  29),  being  K**^*^'  «>'»  according  to  the  school  of  HiWeX,  ^  ptruiah 

the  highest  rate  (►f  a  8er>ant  (Uv.  xxvii,  3),  so  that  (.n::T^B)  =  half  a  grain  of  pure  silver,  and  which  b  to 

unc  had  to  pay  as  much  for  a  wife  as  for  a  bondwoman,  be  given  to  the  maiden,  or,  if  she  is  a  minc»r,  to  her  fa- 

When  the  father  of  the  maiden  was  rich  and  did  not  ther,  as  betrothal  price  CpaTT^p  tpZ) ;  2.  By  letter  or 

Kitnt  the  marriage-price  Cimsn  ytn  "j^K),  he  expected  contract  CpOTT^X  ■>«©),  which  the  young  man,  either 

some  service  by  way  of  compensation  for  giving  away  in  person  or  through  a  proxy,  has  to  give  to  the  maiden, 

his  daughter  (1  Sam.  xviii,  25).     As  soon  as  the  bar-  or  to  her  father  when  she  is  a  minor;  or,  3.  By  cohahita- 

gain  was  concludwl,  and  the  marriage-price  paid,  or  the  ^^  (nx-3,  nsua),  when  the  voung  man  and  maiden, 

required  ser^•ice  rendered,  the  maiden  was  regarded  as    ,.__  ? ^  ..^    ,   .    .,',>'     ,    .    .. 

,*,,.,                  *    .          ,,     II*       *  havmg  pronounced  the  betrothal  formula  in  the  presence 

betruthe<l  to  her  wooer,  and  as  sacredly  l>elonging  to     <...„   J:»„_ *•_.  •  ^  _.  ^.   . 

..         ir*u            1      11*      *j                     -J  of  two  witnesses,  retire  mto  a  separate  room.    This,how- 

him.     In  fact,  she  was  legally  treated  as  a  married  ^„^,  .    ^„  . .  _^ .  ;^^^_»  iZa  »i.             •               1 

^                         ,                                m  ever,  IS  considered  immodest,  and  the  man  is  scourged 

woman  {^^^  HlSfit) ;  she  could  not  be  separated  from  (^K^Uushin,  12  b).     The  legal  formula  to  be  pronounce»l 

her  intended  hiwband  without  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  the  j^  u  Uehohl,  thou  art  betrothed  or  sanctified  to  me  Orr.n 

same  Uw  was  applicable  to  her  as  to  married  people,  y^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^i^  r^^^^x^  PX),  according  to 

If  she  was  nergmided  to  cnminal  conduct  between  the  .      ,          .  _ _              ^  ,       ,„;,-.,,,..        . 

espousals  and  the  bringing  her  home  to  her  husband's  1^«  .^Jf  ^^  '^T?/""^  ^t^}  /^•^•^**";^.^^  ^'z.^' 

house,  birth  she  and  her  seducer  were  publiclv  stoned  to  ^,^!?J}^'[  ^'/^"*^.(^  ^Vl  ^^j^^J}^  >v»  8;  Maimoiudes 

death;  and  if  she  was  N-iolated,  the  culprit  suffered  cap-  [^^<'hoth  Uhuth.iii'  Eben  Jia^I'.zer,  xxxu),     lliuuRh 

ital  punishment  (Deut.  xxii,  28-27,  with  ver.  22;  and  b«t«>thraent,  as  we  have  seen  before,  was  the  beginnmjf 

Lev.  XX,  10).     With  such  sacrwlness  was  betrothal  re-  "^  ™*™ge  itself,  and,  bke  it,  could  only  be  broken  off 

garded,  that  even  if  a  bondmaid  who  was  bought  with  by  a  regular  bUl  o/dworcemeni  (aa),  yet  twelve  months 

the  intention  of  ultimately  becoming  a  secondary  wife  were  generally  allowed  to  intervene  between  it  and  act- 

(Exod.  xxi,  7-1 1),  was  guilty  of  unchastity  prior  to  her  ual  marriage  (Hfi'^n)  in  the  case  of  a  maiden,  to  prepare 

entering  into  that  state,  both  she  and  her  setlucer  were  her  outfit,  and  thirtv  davs  in  the  case  of  a  widow  {Kelkv 

scourged,  while  the  latter  was  ahio  obliged  to  bring  a  both,  57  a).    The  intercourse  of  the  betix>thed  during 

8in-<.ffering,  and  the  priest  had  to  pray  for  the  forgive-  this  period  was  regulated  bv  the  customs  of  the  differ- 

ness  of  his  sin  (Uv.  xix.  20-22).     Every  betrothetl  ent  towns  (^lishim,  AVAi/fto/A,  v,  2).     >\Tien  this  more 

man  was  by  the  Mosaic  Uw  exempt  from  militiir>'  ser-  ^j^^^  betnithment  (rCI^T)  was  afterwards  united 

vice  (Deut,  XX,  0»  •»!*».              •                            /..^^.v 

8.  In  the  poiJxilian  period,  as  long  as  the  children  7"!^^^^^,    '""^?^    ^^"^'"^"y  ^C^nn),  eyagr^ 

were  mhiors-which  in  the  case  of  a  nm  was  up  to  thir-  <  »^-^ -)  """^  >"  <>"'  •«»««  *^  ^^«  ^^^^  ^^  »"  V^' 

teen,  and  a  daughter  to  twelve  years  of  age— the  pa-  It»  iwtiire  and  obligation  will  best  be  understood  by  pe- 

rents  could  betroth  them  to  any  one  they  chose ;  but  rosing  the  contents  of  the  contract  (C^WP)  which  is 

when  they  became  of  age  their  consent  was  n>quired  made  and  signed  by  the  parties,  and  which  is  as  follows: 

(Maimonides,  IJilchoth  hhuth^  iii,  11, 12).    Occasionally  "  May  he  who  declares  the  end  from  the  t>eginning  give 

the  whole  business  of  selecting  the  wife  was  left  in  the  stability  to  the  words  of  this  contract,  and  to  the  cor- 

hands  of  a  friend,  and  hence  the  case  might  arise  which  enant  made  between  these  two  parties !  namelv,  between 

is  supposed  by  the  Talmudists  ( Yebttm,  2,  §  6, 7),  that  a  A,  bachelor,  with  the  consent  of  his  father  B,  ami  C,  who 

man  might  not  be  aware  to  which  of  two  sisters  he  was  is  proxy  for  his  daughter  D,  spinster.     The  said  A, 

bctrothetU     So  in  Eg\'pt  at  the  present  day  the  choice  bachelor,  engages,  under  happy  auspices,  to  take  the 

of  a  wife  is  sometimes  intrusted  to  a  pnifeasional  woman  aforo-mentioiicd  D,  spinster,  by  marriage  and  betrothal 

styled  a  khdt'beh ;  and  it  is  st'klom  that  the  bridegroom  (•;^«'!'T^pT  MDin),  according  to  the  Uw  of  M«e«  and 

sees  the  features  of  his  bride  before  the  marriage  has  j,,,^,^     ^hese  henceforth  are  not  to  conceal  anvthing 


-,.,.,       ,^.       ,..-,.  tothearaountof.  ..  as  well  as  jewellery  to  the  amount 

were  never  more  jovous  festivals  111  Israel  than  the  loth  ,,f         ^_  .i--»«  v--  ;„  «-wwii,.  .^....^i  JL r 

-  .,       j*v    l^''*f4*  »      /^  *u       4V.    «.  •  I  *>'•••  to  uress  ner  m  goodly  apparei  corresponding  to 

of  Ab  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,     (m  these  the  maid-  .»  ^  ,^, „  .,     .  _  v^_"       lu*       j  .v    .   • .  i 

fT         1  1.  ^1        A-       u'*  ^"e  dowTj',  to  give  her  an  outfit,  and  the  bndecroom  tke 

ens  of  Jerusalem  used  to  come  out  dressed  m  white  gar-  ^  ..  .      ' '•  ,  T  .       ^    ,.       ,      -^  -  ^  w.iu^»wtM  €« 

mentis  which  they  borrowed,  in  order  not  to  shame  ^"'''*  (n''5J),i.e.the  fnnged  wrapper  used  at  piayer 

those  who  had  none  of  their  own.  ami  which  they  ha<i  [*^^  Frinoe],  and  Kittei  (JO'^p),  L  e.  the  white  burial 

immersed  [for  fear  (»f  being  pollute<)].    Thus  arrayed,  garment,  in  harmony  with  bis  porition  and  in  prapor- 

these  maidens  of  ,Tenisalem  went  out  and  danced  in  tion  to  the  dowry.     The  marriage  Is  to  be  (D.T.)  oa 

the  vineyards,  singing,  Young  man,  lift  up  thine  eyes,  the  .  .  .  in  the  place  ...  at  the  expense  of  the  said  C, 

and  S4>e  whom  thou  art  about  to  choose ;  fix  not  thine  j  the  bride's  father,  i^id,  if  agreed  to  by  both  partifMuy 

eye  upon  beauty,  but  look  rather  to  a  pious  family ;  for  take  place  within  the  specified  period.     Now  the  two 
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I>artie8  have  pledged  themselves  to  all  tliis,  and  have 
taken  upon  themselves  by  an  oath  to  abide  by  it,  on  the 
l>enalty  of  the  great  anathema,  and  at  the  peril  of  for- 
feiting half  the  dowry ;  but  the  forfeit  is  not  to  absolve 
from  the  anathema,  nor  is  the  anathema  to  absolve  from 
the  forfeiL  The  said  father  of  the  bride  ahH>  under- 
takes to  board  at  his  table  the  newly-married  couple  for 
the  space  of .  .  .  and  furnish  them  with  lodgings  for  the 
«I>acc  of .  .  .  The  surety  on  the  jwirt  of  the  bridegroom 
i.H  E,  son  of  F ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  bride,  G,  son  of  y. 
The  two  bridal  parties,  however,  guarantee  that  tliese 
sureties  shall  not  suffer  thereby.  Further,  C,  the  said 
father  of  the  bride,  is  to  give  his  daughter  an  assurance 
letter,  that,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  she  is  to  get  half 
the  inheritance  of  a  son  pST  "^sn  ia;23) ;  whilst  the 
bridegroom  pledges  himitelf  to  get  his  brothers,  in  the 
event  of  his  dying  without  issue,  to  give  her  a  Chalizah 
(ioatmetit  [for  which  see  below],  without  any  comi)cnsa- 
tion.  But  if  there  should  l)e  dispute  or  delay  on  the 
subject,  which  (i(n1  forbid,  the  decision  is  to  be  left  to 
the  .Tewish  congregation.  We  have  taken  all  this  in 
|M»ssesHion  from  the  party  and  sureties,  for  the  l>enefit  of 
the  other  parties,  so  that  ever^'thing  aforementioned 
may  be  observed,  with  the  usual  witness  which  quali- 
fied us  to  take  care  of  it.  Done  this  dav  .  .  .  Everv- 
thing  must  be  observed  an<I  kept,  (Signed)  . .  .''(Comp. 
\achlat  t^hiroj  9  b).  This  contract,  which  is  written 
in  Rabbinic  Hebrew,  is  used  by  all  orthodox  Jews  to  the 
present  day. 

in.  Marriage  C*nremonie9, — 1.  In  the  prc-Mosaic  pe- 
riod, when  the  proposals  were  accepted,  and  the  mar- 
riage-price ("IH^"),  as  well  as  the  sundry  other  gifts 
(",r^),  were  duly  distributed,  the  bridegroom  Cirin) 
could  at  once  remove  the  bride  (nbs)  from  her  father's 
house  to  his  own  house,  and  this  removal  of  the  maiden, 
under  the  Iwnedictions  of  her  family,  but  without  any 
definite  religious  ceremony  whatever,  and  cohabitation, 
iN>nsummated  and  expressed  marriage  (niSiC  npb). 
Thus  we  arc  told  that  Isaac,  when  meeting  Eleazar  and 
Kebekah  in  the  field,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  bv  tlie 
former  of  what  had  transpired,  took  Rebekah  to  the  tent 
«>f  his  departed  mother,  and  this  without  further  cere- 
mony constituted  the  marriage,  and  she  thereby  became 
his  wife  (Hrxb  lb  '^nr\  Gen.  xxiv,  63-67).  Under 
more  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  when  the  bride 
had  not  at  once  to  quit  her  parental  roof  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  friend,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  but 
where  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  house  of  the  bride's 
parents,  it  was  celebrated  by  a  feast^  to  which  all  the 
friends  and  neighbors  were  invited,  and  which  lasted 
seven  days  (Cien.  xxix,  22,27).  On  the  day  of  the  mar- 
riage, the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  future  husband 
veile<l,  or,  more  properly,  in  an  outdoor  wrapper  or  shawl 
(ri'^JX),  which  nearly  enveloped  her  whole  form,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  recognise  the  person,  thus  account- 
ing for  the  deception  practiced  on  Jacob  (<ien.  xxiv,  65 ; 
xxix,  23)  and  on  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  14). 

2.  With  regard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  pronounced  in 
the  Bible.  Early  marriage  is  spoken  of  with  approval 
in  several  passages  (Prov.  ii,  17 ;  v,  18 ;  Isa.  Ixii,  5),  and 
in  reducing  this  general  statement  to  the  more  definite 
one  of  years,  we  must  take  into  account  the  very  early 
age  at  which  persons  arrive  at  puberty  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries. In  modem  Egypt  marriage  takes  place  in  gen- 
eral before  the  bride  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen, 
frequently  when  she  is  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  occasi<m- 
ally  when  she  is  only  ten  (Lane,  i,  208).  The  M(»saic 
law  prescribes  no  civU  or  religious  forms  for  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage.  The  contract  or  promise  made  at 
the  payment  of  the  marriage-price,  or  when  the  service 
which  was  required  in  it«  stead  was  rendered,  constitu- 
ted the  solemn  bond  which  henceforth  united  the  es- 
poused parties,  as  is  evident  fnim  the  fact  pointed  out 
in  the  preceding  sections,  that  a  iKstntthcti  maiden  was 
both  called  a  married  toomant  and  was  legally  treated 


aa  luch.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  ai>- 
cient  custom  of  celebrating  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage  by  a  feast,  which  lasted  seven  days  (Gen.  xxix. 
22,  27),  must  have  become  pretty  general  by  this  time. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  when  Samson  went  to  Timnath 
to  take  his  wife,  he  made  there  a  feast,  which  continued 
for  seven  days,  according  to  the  usage  of  young  men  on 
such  occasions  (D-^mnan  l®?*^  "p  "^D),  that  the  parents 
of  the  bride  invited  thirty  young  men  {v'toi  rov  twfu^iu- 
voc,  Matt,  ix,  15)  to  honor  his  nuptials,  and  that  to  re- 
lieve their  entertainment,  Samson,  in  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  custom  among^  the  nations  of  antiquity,  pro- 

j  iMised  enigmas  (Judg.  xiv,  10-18).  We  afterwards  find 
that  the  bridal  pair  were  adorned  with  nuptial  crowns 
(Cant,  iii,  1 1 ;  Isa.  Ixi,  10)  made  of  various  materials 

I  — gold,  silver,  myrtle,  or  olive — varying  in  costliness 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  {uurties  (Mish- 
na,  JSota^  ix,  14;  GemarOf  49  a  and  b;  Seldcn,  Ujt,  Kbr, 
ii,  15),  and  that  the  bride  especially  wore  gorgcf>us  ap- 
parel, and  a  peculiar  girdle  (Psa.  xlv,  13, 14 ;  Isa.  xlix, 
18;  Jer.  ii,  12),  whence  in  fact  she  derived  her  name 
KalUth  (nbs),  which  signifies  the  omameniedj  the 
adorned.  Thus  attired,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  were 
led  in  joyous  procession  through  the  streets,  accompa- 
nied by  bands  of  singers  and  musicians  (Jer.  vii,  34; 
XXV.  10;  xxxiii,  11),  and  saluted  by  the  greetings  of 
the  maidens  of  the  place,  who  manifested  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  nuptial  train  ((>mt.  iii,  10,  to  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom  or  that  of  his  father.  Here  the 
feast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the  friends  and  the 
neighbors  were  invited,  and  at  which  most  probably 
that  sacred  covenant  was  concluded  which  came  into 
vogue  during  the  post-Mosaic  period  ( Prov.  ii,  17 ;  Ezek. 
xvi,  8;  MaL  ii,  14).  The  bride,  thickly  veiled,  was  then 
conducted  to  the  C^^^H)  bridal  chamber  (Gen.  xxix,  23 ; 
Judg.  XV,  11 ;  Joel  ii,  6),  where  a  nuptial  couch  (SlDn) 
was  prepared  (Psa.  xix,  5 ;  Joel  ii,  16)  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  facility  for  ascertaining  the  following  morn- 
ing whether  she  had  preserved  her  maiden  purity ;  for 
in  the  absence  of  the  ngtia  rirgimlatis  she  was  stoned 
to  death  before  her  father*s  house  (DeuL  xxii,  13-21). 

3.  In  the  period  after  the  exile  the  proper  age  for 
marriage  is  fixed  in  the  Mishna  at  eighteen  {A  both^  v, 
31),  and  though,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  morality, 
puberty  was  regarded  as  the  desirable  age^  yet  men  gen- 
erally married  when  they  were  seventeen  {Jebantoth,  62 ; 
KiddusAuij  29).  The  Talmudints  forbade  marriage  in 
the  case  of  a  man  under  thirteen  years  and  a  tlay,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  under  twelve  years  and  a  day 
(Buxtorf,  Synttgog,  cap.  7,  p.  143).  The  day  originally 
fixed  for  marriage  was  Wednewlay  for  maidens  and  Fri- 
day for  widows  (Mishna,  Kethubttth,  i,  1).  But  the  Tal- 
mud already  partially  discarded  this  arrangement  (Ge- 
mara,  ibiJ.'d  a),  and  in  the  Middle  yVges  it  liccame  quite 
obsolete  {Ehen  lla-Ezar,  Ixv).  The  primitive  practice 
of  the  sages,  however,  has  been  resumed  among  the  or- 
thodox Jews  in  Russia,  Poland,  etc.  The  wedding-feast 
was  celebrated  in  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  ( Kethu' 
bnthf  8  a,  10  a),  and  in  the  evening,  for  the  bridal  pair 
fasted  all  day,  since  on  it,  as  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
they  oonfessiHl  their  sins,  and  their  transgressions  were 
forgiven.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding,  the  bride,  with 
her  hair  flowing,  and  a  myrtle  wreath  on  her  head  (if 
she  was  a  maiden,  Mishna,  Kfthuboth,  ii,  1),  was  atn- 
dncted,  with  music,  singing,  and  dancing,  to  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom  by  her  relations  and  friends,  who 
were  adorned  with  chaplets  of  m}Ttle,  and  carried  palm 
branches  in  their  hands  {Kethuhoth,  16, 17 ;  Sabbath,  1 10 
a;  Sota,  49  b).  The  streets  through  which  the  nuptial 
procession  passed  were  lined  with  the  daughters  of  Is- 
rael, who  greeted  the  joyous  train,  and  scattered  before 
them  cakes  and  roasted  ears  of  wlieat,  while  fountains 
freely  poured  forth  wine  (Kelhuboth^  15  b;  Berachothj 
50  b).  Ilavuig  reacheil  the  house,  the  bridegroom,  ac- 
companied by  the  groomsmen,  met  the  bride,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  1^  her  to  the  threshold.    Ilie  Kttkw- 
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hiih  (jn^'\rD)= donatio  propter  or  ante  nuptiatf  or  the  | 
roarriage-Bettlcmentf  Alluded  to  in  the  buck  of  Tobit 
(vii,  15),  wa»  then  written,  which  in  the  case  of  a  maid-  | 
en  always  promises  2(K),  and  in  the  case  of  a  widow  100 
detiar  (each  denar  being  equal  to  !M)  j^^^ns  of  pure  ffold),  | 
whether  the  parties  are  rich  or  poor  (^lishna,  A'r/Au- 
biithf  i,  *2\  though  it  may  be  enlarged  by  a  special  cove- 
nant (HSTD  P1B01P).     The  dowry  could  not  be 
claimed  until  the  termination  of  the  marriage  by  the 
death  of  the  husband  or  by  divorce  {ibid,  v,  1),  though  , 
a<tvances  might  be  made  to  the  wife  previously  (ix,  8).  | 
Sul)fM:quently  to  betrothal  a  Woman  lost  all  |)ower  over  \ 
lier  proi)crty,  and  it  became  vcstetl  in  the  huslumd,  un- 
ices he  had  previously  to  marriage  renounced  his  right 
to  it  (viii,  1 ;  ix,  1;.     The  marriage  must  not  be  cele- 
brated before  this  settlement  is  written  {Babu  KamOy 
89).     The  wording  of  this  instrument  has  undergone 
various  changes  in  the  course  of  time  (KftkufHtth,  8*2  h). , 
The  form  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  Talmud,  by  Mai- 
monides,  etc.,  is  as  follows:  "Upon  the  fourth  day  of 
the  week,  on  the  ...  of  the  month,  in  the  year  ...  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  computation 
adopt e<i  in  this  place.  A,  son  of  B,  said  to  C,  spinster,  | 
daughter  of  K,  *  lie  thou  my  wife  acconling  to  the  law 
of  Moses  and  Israel,  and  I  will  work  for  thee,  honor  thee, 
maintain  thee,  and  provide  for  thee  according  to  the  ; 
custom  of  Jewish  huslMinds,  who  work  for  their  wives, 
honor  them,  maintain  them,  and  provide  for  them  hon- 
estly;  I  also  give  thee  the  dowrj*  of  thy  virginity,  200  , 
silver  SuSj  which  belong  to  thee  by  the  law,  as  well  as  | 
thy  f<K>d,  thy  apparel,  and  whatsoever  ia  required  for 
thy  maintenance,  and  I  will  go  in  to  thee  according  to 
the  custx)m  of  the  whole  earth.*     And  C,  the  spinster, 
consented,  and  became  his  wife.    The  dowry  which  she 
brrtught  him  fn>m  the  house  of  her  father,  in  silver, 
gol<i,  and  omaments,  as  well  as  in  apparel,  <lomestic  , 
utensils,  an<l  bedding,  amounta  to  .  .  .  pure  silver,  and  , 
A,  the  bridegr(K)m,  has  consente<l  to  add  to  it  from  his  - 
own  pro|)erty  the  same  sum ;  and  the  bridegroom  said  | 
thus :  '  I  umlertake  for  mvself  and  mv  heirs  after  me  the 
security  for  this  AV/Aw/w/A,  this  dowry  and  this  addi- 
tion, so  that  the  same  shall  be  paid  from  the  l>e8t  and 
most  choice  of  my  pr»KHessions  which  I  have  under  the 
whole  heaven,  which  I  have  acquired  or  shall  ac<piire 
in  real  or  personal  pro|»erty.     All  this  pn»perty  is  to  be 
mortgaged  and  ple<lge(i,  yea,  even  the  coat  which  I  have 
on  is  to  go  in  onler  to  pay  this  Ktthiihahj  this  dowr\* 
and  this  addition,  from  this  <lay  to  all  eteniity.'     And 
the  suretv  of  this  Ktthnhtth^  this  dowrv  and  this  addi- 
tion,  A,  the  bridegnNim,  has  undertaken  in  the  strict- 
ness of  all  the  Kdhulnih*  and  supplement  instnimentit 
usual  among  the  daughters  of  Israel,  and  which  are 
written  acc*ording  to  the  order  of  our  sages  of  blessed 
memory,  not  after  the  manner  of  a  mere  visionar}'  pn)m- 
ise  or  empty  formula.     We  have  taken  |M>ssession  of  it 
from  A,  the  bridegroom,  and  given  it  to  C,  spinster, 
daiighu>r  of  K,  according  to  all  that  is  written  and  ex- 
plained above,  by  means  of  such  a  garment  as  is  lf>gal 
in  the  taking  of  )>«»H.seKHion.     All  this  yea  and  amen. 
(Signed)  .  .  ."     (N>mp.  Maimonides,  Jad  f/n-fhazfika 
llikhoth  Jebum  Vt'(  hflizn,  iv,  33.     Among  the  m»»re 
m<Ktem  Jews  it  is  the  custom  in  some  parts  for  the 
bridirgroom  to  place  a  ring  on  the  bride's  finger  (I'icart, 
i,  25JiO — a  custtim  which  also  prevailed  among  the  Ro- 
mans (Smith,  Otct.  oJ'Ant,  p.  0O4X    Some  writers  have 
endeavoreil  to  pmve  that  the  rings  noticeil  in  the  O.  T. 
(Exo<l.  XXXV,  '22;  Isa.  iii,  21)  were  nuptial  rings,  but , 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  this.     The  ring 
was  nevertheless  reganled  among  the  Hebrews  as  a  to- 
ken of  fidelity  ((ren.  xli,  42),  and  of  adoption  int«  a 
family  (Luke  xv.  22).    According  to  Selden  it  was  orig- 
inally given  as  an  e<iuivalent  for  dowrj-money  {Uxor 
Kbrair.  ii,  14).    After  the  document  was  handed  over  to 
the  !)ride,  cwwns,  var}'ing  in  expense  aowmling  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties,  were  placed  upon  the  heads 
<if  the  bridal  pair  (Sota,  49  a,  b),  and  they,  with  their 
relationa  and  frienda,  sat  down  to  a  sumptuoua  repast ; 


the  marriage-feast  was  enlivened  by  the  gnei^  whn 
sang  various  songs  and  asked  each  other  amusiug  rid- 
dles (Bfrachotht  31  a ;  Xfdtirim,  61  a),  parched  com  wt« 
distributed  among  the  guests  if  the  bride  was  a  xitf^n 
(AVM.  ii),  and  when  the  meal  was  concluded  wiih  cus- 
tomary prayer  of  thanksgiving,  the  bridegroom  supple- 
ment^ it  with  pronouncing  over  a  cup  of  wine  the  se\'en 
nuptial  benedictions  (r'i3"'.2  72D)  in  the  presence  of 
at  least  ten  perstins  {Kethubotkj  7  b),  which  gave  the 
last  religious  consecration  to  the  noarriage-covenant,  smi 
which  are  as  follows:  i.  *'  Blessetl  art  thou,  O  I^iird  our 
(io<l,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  created  even'thing 
for  thy  glory."     i.  *»  Blessed  art  thou.  O  Lord  our  God, 
king  of  the   universe,  who  hast  create<l   man.**    iii. 
"Blesse<l  art  thou,  ()  Lord  our  <fOil,  king  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  hast  created  man  in  thine  image,  in  the  im- 
age of  the  likeness  of  thy  own  form,  and  hast  prepared 
for  him,  in  himself,  a  building  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
species.     Blessed  art  thou,  ()  Lord,  the  creator  of  man." 
iv.  "  The  barren  woman  shall  rejoice  exceedingly,  and 
shout  f(»r  joy  when  her  children  are  gathered  around  her 
in  delight.     Blessed  art  thou,  O  Ijnrd,  who  rejoicest 
Zion  in  her  children.'*     v.  "Make  this  loving  pair  ti> 
rejoice  exi*eedingly,  as  thou  hast  made  thy  creature  re- 
j<»ice  in  the  (ianlen  of  Eden  in  the  beginning.     Bk>M^ 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  rejoicest  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride."     vi.  "  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  (iimL  king 
of  the  universe,  who  hast  ordained  joy  and  gladnefH. 
bride  and  bridegroom,  delight  and  song,  pleasure  and 
intimac}',  love  and  friendship,  peace  and  concord :  speeil- 
ily,  i)  Lord  our  (ich),  let  there  be  heard  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  voice  of  j<>y 
and  the  v<»ice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  l»ridegP4»m 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  voice  of  jubilant  Iride- 
gnK)ms  under  their  canopies,  and  of  the  young  men  at 
the  nuptial  feast  playing  music.     Blessed  art  thou.  O 
Lord  our  Oo<l,  who  makest  the  bridegroom  rejt>ice  with 
his  bride.'*    vii.  **  Remove  all  suffering  and  anger:  then 
will  the  dumb  be  heard  in  song;  lead  us  in  the  paths  uf 
righteousness,  listen  to  the  benedictions  of  the  children 
of  Jeshunm!     With  the  permission  of  oar  seniors  and 
rabbins,  and  my  masters,  let  us  bless  our  (vod  in  wh(«(e 
dwelling  is  joy,  and  of  whose  bounties  we  have  par- 
taken !"  to  which  the  guests  respond, "  Blessed  be  utir 
(i(Hl,  in  whose  dwelling  is  joy,  of  who^e  bounties  we- 
have  partaken,  and  by  whose  goodness  we  live:**  ami. 
he  then  answers,  "  Then  let  us  bless  our  (lod,  in  « ht 
dwelling  is  joy,  of  whose  Umnties  we  have  f»artaken 
and  by  whose  giKxiness  we  live*'  (AVMwWA,  7  b.  ><) 
The  married  couple  were  then  conducted  to  an  elal 
rately-omamented  nu{>tial  chamber  (MB'^.n,  where  t 
bridal  couch  (thnhmus)  was  carefully  prepared :  and 
the  proiluction  of  the  linteum  virffinitatit  the  fullowir^^^ 
moniing    (I>eut.  xxii,  13-21),  which   was  anxioos^^r 
awaited,  the  following  benediction  was  pnmounced  ^  •r 
the  bridegroom :  "  Blesseil  art  thou,  O  Loid  our  («v^c/ 
king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  placed  a  nut  in  parade  .<^. 
the  rose  of  the  valleys — a  stranger  must  not  rule  <^vcr 
this  sealed  fountain;  this  is  whv  the  hind  of  love  haa 
preser\-ed  the  holy  seed  in  purity,  and  has  not  broke// 
the  compact.     Blesseil  art  thou,  ()  liord,  who  baft  clht- 
sen  Abraham  and  his  seed  after  him!"  (see  Uahehtik 
(iedolnth^  ed.  Vienna,  51  [com]!.  Pliny,  Hi$t,  Sat.  xv.  24  J. 
where  an  explanation  will  be  found  of  the  use  of  ^^ 
nut,  in  this  connection).     Festivities  conUnued  for  mt- 
en  days  {Krthvbtith^  7  a). 

As  important  religious  questions  had  to  be  put  to  ihe 
bridal  iMiir  which  re(]uired  a  learned  man  to  do  (  OMm, 
6 ;  Kiddunhiny  ft,  13),  it  was  afterwards  lesolred  tbtt 
the  marriage-ceremony  should  be  perfonned  br  t  nbln. 
and  it  is  c(>lebrated  in  the  following  manner:  A  beauti- 
fully-embroidered silk  or  velvet  canopy,  aboot  thrre  or 
four  yanls  square,  supported  by  four  long  poles,  w  beM 
bv  four  men  out  of  doors  on  the  dav  of  the  weddine 
Under  this  d^upaA  (riBin),  which  represents  the  lo- 
cient  bridal  chamber^  the  bridegnxxn  it  led  1^  his  Bi^ 
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friends,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  and  welcomed  by  mentioned  that  Nahor,  Abraham's  own  brother,  who  had 
the  joyous  specUtore  with  the  exclamation,  l/A-wdMAe  eight  sons  by  Milcah,  his  principal  wife,  and  conse- 
irAo  U  now  come!  (Xan  ni-ia) ;  the  bride,  with  her  face  1  4"en»ly  *i»ti  ^^^  "f^l^^re  •n"t*»«'  ^i*"*^  '^^  ^«  P"n>««  of 
veiled  (nuz/^ir.),  is  then  brought  to  him  by  her  female  I  '^"jing  progeny,  had  nevertheless  a  secondarj-  wife 
frienils  and  led  three  times  round  the  bridegroom,  in  i  («abD),by  whom  he  had  four  sons  (den.  xxii,21-24). 
ac^rdance,  as  thev  sav,  with  the  remark  of  Jeremiah,  |  Besides,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  ailmittcd  that  (;en. 
•'  The  woman  shall  compasH  the  man"  (xxxi,  22).  when  '  xxv,  1  describes  Abraham  himself  to  have  Uken  anoth- 
he  takes  her  round  once  amid  the  congratulations  of  the  i  er  or  secondary  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  Sarah,  m  addition 
bystanders,  and  tlien  places  her  at  his  right  hand  (Psa.  j  to  Hagar.  who  was  given  to  him  by  his  ]irincipal  wife, 

their  faces  to  the  south  and    ss  is  evi«ient  from  (Jen.  xxv,  6;  1  Chron.  i,  32,  and  that 

he  coidd  not  have  taken  her  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
an  heir.     If  any  more  proof  be  want«d  for  the  preva- 
thc  bridegro<.m  has  on  (c()mp.  Ruth  iii,  19:'kzek.  xvi,  I  lence  of  polygamy  in  the  imtriarchal  age,  we  refer  to 
8),  joins  their  hands  t<»gether,  and  prom»uiices  over  a  I  Esau,  who,  to  please  his  father,  married  his  cousin  Ma- 
cup  of  wine  the  benediction  of  affiaiicc  (^ OIIX  r=-^a),    ^alath  in  mldition  to  the  se^ral  wives  whom  he  had 
J...        -  „  ,.,„        I    -*  *u      Af   ^^.,  r-    1     (<ien.xxviii,8,t»;  and  t(»  Jacob,  who  had  not  the  shgbt- 

which  IS  as  foUows :  -  Hlessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  G^kI,    ^^         ^^^  ^  ^^^,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  half-wives 

king  «f,^[>«^V*-'l'^:.''    ^^if'**!.^,!^®.^^^^^^  *t  the  same  time  ((;eu.  xxix, 23-30;  xxx, 4, 9),  which 

would  \)C  unaccountable  on  the  supposition  that  polygar 
my  was  something  strange.     Though  sacred  history  is 


xlv,  10),  both  standing  with 

their  t>acks  to  the  north.     The  rabbi  then  covers  the 

bridal  pair  with  the  Talith,  or  fringed  i*Tappcr,  which 


vine.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  sanctitie<i  us  with  thy  command- 
ments, and  hast  fort»idden  to  us  consanguinity,  and  hast  |  iuint'alKmTthe'  u'limber^of  wives  of  thi' twelve  pa'tri- 
pn.hibited  us  the  betrothed,  but  liast  permitlwl  us  those  ,  ^^^^^  j  ^j,^^  ^^  ^  ,i„,j.  ^i,,„j,^  ^j^.j  ^^^  1^^^  ^^^, 
whom  we  take  by  marriage  and  betrothal.  Blessed  art  ,  ^^^  ^^f  children  and  grandchildren  which  Benjamin  had 
thon,  O  lx)rd.  who  hast  sanctihed  thy  people  Israel  by  i  ^^  ^  ^,^.  ^„  ^^.^^  xlvi.21;  Numb.  xxvi,8H-41; 
betrothal  and  mamage  {htthuht^h.  t  a).  Whereupon  |  ^  chron.  vii,6-12;  viii.  l),must  have  been  the  result  of 
the  bridegroom  and  bndc  taste  of  the  cup  of  blessing,  j  p,,iv,,amv;  and  that  Simeon,  at  all  events,  had  more 
and  the  former  prcnluces  a  plain  g(»lil  ring,  and,  in  the  j  than' one*  wife  (Exod.  vi,  15).  The  extraordinary  rat€ 
pre^nc^  of  all  the  party,  puts  it  on  the  bndes  finger,  ,  ^^  which  the  Jews  increased  in  Egjpt  implies  that  they 
Raying,  *•  BehoUl,  thou  art  consecrated  unto  me  with  this  |  practiced  polvgamv  during  their  l)ondage.  This  is, 
ring  according  t«)  the  ntes  of  Mcmes  and  Israel ! '     The  j  ^..^eover,  co^b»>rated  bv  the  incidental  notice  that 


rabbi  then  reads  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  appointed  wit^ 
nesses,  the  Ktihuhah^  or  the  marriage-settlement,  which 
in  written  in  Syro-Chaldaic,  and  concludes  by  pronounc- 
ing over  another  cup  of  wine  the  seven  benedictions 
(riS'^a  73^i!9),  which  the  bridegrofim  in  ancient  times, 
l)eforc  the  ceremony  of  marriage  became  a  public  act 
and  was  delegatetl  to  the  spiritual  lieml,  used  to  pro- 


Asher,  Judah*s  grandson,  had  <wo  wives  (1  Chnm.  iv,  5 
with  ii,  24);  that  Caleb,  Judah's  great-grandson,  had 
three  princii^l  and  two  sulK>rdinate  wives  (1  Chron.  ii, 
9,  18,42,46,  48);  that  Aharaim,  probably  Reiijainiii's 
great-grandson,  had  three  wives  (1  Chron.  viii,  8-11); 
and  that  Mones  had  two  wives  (Exod.  ii,  21 ;  Numb,  xii, 
n ;  as  well  as  bv  the  fact  that  the  Mtwaic  legislation  as- 


nounce  himself  at  the  end  of  the  meal.  The  bridegroom  j  mimes  the  existence  of  jwlygamy  (^Lev.  xiii,  14 ;  Dcut. 
and  bride  taste  again  of  this  cup  of  blessing,  and  when  .  xxv,  47).  Still,  the  theor>'  of  monogamy  seems  to  be 
the  glass  is  emptietl  it  is  put  on  the  ground,  and  the  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons  (Cien. 
bridegroom  breaks  it  with  his  foot,  as  a  s}nnnl>ol  to  re-  |  vi,  18;  \4i,7, 13;  viii,  16),  of  Aaron,  and  of  Eleazar. 


mind  them  in  the  midst  of  their  joys  that  just  as  this 
glass  ifl  destroyed,  so  Jerusalem  is  des(n>yed  and  trrni- 
den  down  under  the  f(M)t  of  the  (tentiles.    With  this  the 


In  judging  of  this  period  we  must  take  into  regard 
the  following  considerations:  (1.)  The  principle  of  mo- 
nogamy was  retained,  even  in  the  practice  of  polygamy. 


ceremony  is  conclu«led,  amid  the  shouts,  3fay  you  be    by  the  distinction  made  l)etween  the  chief  or  original 
hapityl  (3113  ^Tia).     See  Wkhdino.  '  wife  and  the  sec<mdary  wives,  or,  as  the  AV.  terms 

IV.  PiAyyitmy  and  Concfibinfiffe,—\,  Though  the  his-  '  them, "  concubines"— a  term  which  is  objectionable,  in- 
tor>'  of  the  protopUsts— in  which  we  are  told  that  God  '  asmiich  as  it  wmveys  to  us  the  n(»tion  of  an  illicit  and 
in  the  beginning  creatwl  a  single  pair,  one  of  each  sex  '  unrecognised  ix.sition,  whereas  the  secondary  wife  was 
— s<-ems  to  exhibit  a  standanl  for  monogamv,  vet  the  !  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  aH  a  wife,  and  her  rights  were 
Scriptures  record  that  from  the  remotest  peri^jJis  men  •  secured  by  law.  The  p.«iti(»n  of  the  Hebrew  concubine 
had  aimuluineously  several  wives,  occupving  either  co-  i  "»«>*  *«  «>nripared  with  that  of  the  concubine  of  the 
onlinate  or  siibordliuite  iKwitions,  Agaiiist  the  opinion  ;  «arly  Christian  Church, the  sole  distinction  Intween  her 
that  I^mech,  sixth  in  descent  from  Adam  through  Cain,  j  *"d  the  wife  consisting  in  this,  that  the  marriage  was 
iirtnxluced  pi)lvgamv— »)aHe<l  on  the  circumstance  thai  not  in  accordance  with  the  cirii  law :  in  the  eye  of  the 
he  is  the  iirst'who  'is  recor.Ied  as  having  marriefl  twi> '  C'hurch  the  marriage  was  i»erfectly  valid  (Bingham,  .4 /t/. 
wives  (Gen.  iv,  19)— is  to  be  urged  that  (1.)  Lamech  is  '  xi,5,§  11).  Tt  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  tonn  pilh f/esk 
the  first  whi>sc  marriage  or  taking  of  a  wife  is  recorded,  I  (pikxi ;  A.  V.  '•  cimcubine")  nowhere  occurs  in  the  M«)- 
and  consequently  it  w  im|KHsible  u»  say  how  many  wives  j  g^ic  law.  The  terms  used  are  either  "  wife"  (l)eut.  xxi, 
his  five  progenitors  had;  (2.)  The.  mention  of  Ijimech's  15^  or  " maid-ser\'ant"  (Ex.hI.  xxi,7);  the  latter  applv- 
two  wives  is  incidental,  and  is  entiroly  owing  to  the  fact  i,,^,  ^^  ^  ,>urcha**(il  wife.  (2.)  The  motive  which  led  'to 
that  the  sacre<l  historian  had  to  notice  the  useful  inven-  1  p«,ivgamy  was  that  al)sori>ing  desire  of  progenv  which 
tions  ma«le  by  their  resi>ective  sons  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  1  j^  prevalent  throughout  Eastern  countries,  and  was  <*- 
Tubal-Cain,  as  well  as  to  give  the  oldest  piece  of  rliyth-  |  peciallv  |)owerful  among  the  Hc-brews.  (3.)  The  i>ower 
mical  comp«)siiion  which  was  addresse<l  to  the  wives,  eel-  ,  „f  ^  p^^nt  over  his  chUd,  and  of  a  master  over  his  slave 
ebrating  one  of  these  inventions:  and  (3.)  If  indygamy  ^  (the /m^/mMs  pi/na  and  ihrnhictt  of  the  Komans),  was 
had  l)een  for  the  first  time  intro(hn;ed  by  Umech,  the  1 , paramount  even  in  matters  of  marriage,  and  Icnlin  manv 
sacrwl  wnt«r  would  have  as  distinctly  mentioned  it  as  ;  ^^^  ^„  ^^^^  „f  polvgamv  that  are  otherwise  (luite 
he  mentions  the  things  which  were  first  intpxluced  by  |  imintcUigible,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  cases  where  it  was 
Lamech'H  sons.  The  manner  in  which  Sarah  urges  ^  a«lopte<l  bv  the  husband  at  the  request  o/his  ir(/c,  uiuler 
Abraham  to  take  her  ser\'ant  llagar,  and  the  fact  that  ^y^^  -^^^^^  j^jj^t  children  bom  to  a  slave  were  in  the  eve 
Sarah  herself  gives  the  maiden  to  her  own  husband  '  ^f  ^^e  law  the  chUdren  of  the  mistress  ((ien.  xvi.  3; 
(nrK5)  to  be  his  wife,  the  readiness  with  which  the  I  xxx,  4, 9) ;  or,  again,  to  cases  where  it  was  adopted  at 
patriarch  accepts  the  proposal  (Gen.  xvi,  1^),  unques-  '  the  instance  of  the  father  ((ien.  xxix,  2^^,  28 ;  ExchI.  xxi, 
tionably  show  that  it  was  a  common  custom  to  have  '  9, 10).  It  must  be  allowed  that  p4)lygamy,  thus  legal- 
one  or  more  secondary  wives.    lu  fact,  it  is  distinctly  1  ized  and  systematized,  jiuttified  to  a  certain  extent  b}* 
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the  motive,  and  entered  into,  not  only  without  offence 
to,  but  actually  at  the  suggestion  of  those  who,  accord- 
ing to  our  notions,  would  feel  most  deeply  injured  by  it, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  polygamy  would  be 
in  our  own  state  of  society. 

2.  In  the  case  of  polygamy,  as  in  that  of  other  na- 
tional customs,  the  Mosaic  law  adheres  to  the  estab- 
lished usage.  Hence  there  is  not  only  no  express  stat- 
ute to  prohibit  polygamy,  which  was  previously  held 
lawful,  but  the  Mosaic  law  presupposes  its  existence  and 
practice,  bases  it«  legislation  thereupon,  and  thus  au- 
thorizes it,  as  is  evident  fntm  the  following  enactments : 
1.  It  is  ordained  that  a  king  "  shall  not  multiply  wives 
unto  hiroseir  (I>eut.  xvii,  17),  which,  as  bishop  Patrick 
rightly  remarks,  **is  not  a  prohibition  to  take  more 
wives  than  one,  but  not  to  have  an  excessive  number, 
after  the  maimer  of  Eastern  kings,  whom  Solomon  seems 
to  have  imitate<l ;'  thus,  in  fact,  legalizing  a  moderate 
number.  The  Mlshna  {Htmhedrin,  ii,  4),  the  Talmud 
{BabyUm  Stmhedrin,  21  a),  Rashi  (on  Ihut.  xvii,  17), 
etc.,  in  harmony  with  ancient  tradition,  regard  eighteen 
wives,  including  half  wives,  as  a  moderate  number,  and 
as  not  violating  the  injunctiou  containetl  in  the  expres- 
sion "  muUiply'^  2.  The  law  enacts  that  a  man  is  not 
to  marrv  his  wife's  sister  to  vex  her  while  she  lives 
(Lev.  xviii,  18),  which,  as  the  same  prelate  justly  urges, 
manifestly  means  "  that  though  two  wives  at  a  time,  or 
more,  were  permitted  in  those  days,  no  man  should  take 
two  sisters  (as  Jacob  had  formerly  tlone)  begotten  of  llie 
same  father  or  bom  of  the  same  mother;"  or,  in  other 
words,  a  man  is  at  libertjir  to  take  another  wife  besides 
the  first,  and  during  her  lifetime,  pn)vided  only  they  are 
not  sisters.  3.  The  law  of  primogeniture  (Deut.  xxi, 
15-17)  actually  presupposes  the  case  of  a  man  having 
ttco  wives,  one  beloved  and  the  other  not,  as  it  was  with 
tlacob  and  his  two  wives,  and  ordains  that  if  the  one 
less  l)eloved  is  the  mother  of  his  iirst^lN>m,  the  husband 
is  not  to  transfer  the  right  of  primogeniture  to  the  son  | 
of  his  favorite  wife,  but  is  to  acknowledge  him  as  first-  ; 
bom  who  is  actually  so.  4.  Exod.  xxi,  9, 10,  permits  a  - 
father  who  had  given  his  son  a  bondwoman  for  a  wife, 
to  give  him  a  second  wife  oi freer  birth^  and  prescribes 
how  the  first  is  then  to  be  treated — that  she  is  to  liave 
alimony,  clothes,  and  the  conjugal  duty;  and  5.  Deut. 
XXV,  47  expressly  enjoins  that  a  man,,  though  having  a 
wife  alreadv,  is  lo  marrv  his  deceased  bn»ther's  widow. 

Having  existed  before  the  Mosaic  law,  and  being  ac- 
knowledged and  made  the  basis  of  legislation  by  it,  po- 
lygamy continued  in  full  force  dining  the  whole  of  this 
period.  Thus,  during  the  government  of  the  judges, 
wc  find  Gideon,  the  celebrated  judge  of  Israel,  "  had 
many  wives,  and  three  score  and  ten  sons"  (Jiidg.  viii, 
:K>)  ;  Jair  the  GileAdite,  also  a  judge  of  Israel,  had  thirty 
grown-up  sons  (Judg.  x,  4)  and  a  proportionate  number 
of  daughters.  Ibzan,  another  judge  of  Israel,  had  thirty 
full-grown  sons  and  tliirty  full-grown  daughters  (Judg. 
xii,  9) ;  and  Abdon,  also  a  judge  of  Israel,  had  f<»rty 
ndiilt  sons  and  thirty  adult  daughters — which  was  ut- 
terly imiKwsiblc  without  polygamy ;  the  pious  Elkanah, 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  judge  and  prophet,  had 
two  wives  (1  Sam.  i,  2).  During  the  monan-hy,  we 
find  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  had  many  wives  and 
half  wives  (2  Sam.  iii,  7;  xii,  8);  David,  the  mynl 
singer  of  Israel,  **  their  best  king,"  as  bishop  Patrick  re- 
marks in  his  c*omment  on  Lev.  xviii,  18,  "who  read 
(iod's  law  day  and  night,  and  could  not  but  understand 
it,  took  many  wives  without  any  reproof;  nay,  GckI 
gave  him  more  than  he  had  before,  by  delivering  his 
master's  wives  to  him"  (2  Sam.  xii,  8);  Solomon,  the 
wise  monarch,  had  no  less  than  a  thousand  wives  and 
iialf  wives  (1  Kings  xi,  H) ;  Keholtoam,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, had  eighteen  wives  and  three  score  half  wives 
(2  Chron.  xi,  21);  Abijah,  his  son  and  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Judah,  married  fourteen  wives  (2  (.'hron.  xiv, ! 
21);  and  .Toash,  the  tenth  king,  including  David,  who 
reigned  from  B.C'.  378  to  338,  had  two  wives  given  to ; 
him  by  the  godly  high-priest  Jehoiada,  who  restored  I 


both  the  throne  of  David  and  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  according  to  the  law  of  Mooes  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  3). 
A  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the  prevalence  uf  po- 
lygamy in  private  life  is  given  in  1  Chron.  ^-ii,  4,  wlu-re 
we  arc  told  that  not  only  did  the  five  fathers,  all  of  them 
chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  live  in  polygamy,  but 
that  their  descendants,  numbering  36,000  men,  ^had 
many  wives."     De  Wctte,  indeed,  affirms  that  "the 
Hebrew  moral  teachers  speak  decidedly  for  monogamy, 
as  is  evident  from  their  always  speaking  of  one  wife, 
and  from  the  high  notion  which  they  have  of  a  gwtd 
wedded  wife — 'A  virtuous  woman  is  the  diadem  of  her 
husband,  but  a  bad  wife  is  like  rottennesa  in  the  bones* 
( Prov.  xii,  4) ;  *  Whoso  findeth  a  wife  findeth  happi- 
ness' (xviii,  22);  *A  house  and  wealth  are  an  inherit- 
ance from  parents,  but  a  discreet  wife  is  from  the  1>>rd' 
(xix,  14).     Prov.  xxxi,  10-31  describes  an  industrious 
and  managing  wife  in  such  a  manner  as  one  only  couki 
be  it"  {(hrvttl,  Sitteniehrft  voL  iii,  sec  472).     Similariy 
Ewald :  '*  Wherever  a  prophet  aUudes  to  matrimonial 
matters,  he  always  assumes  faithful  and  sacred  monoga- 
my contracted  for  the  whole  life  as  the  legal  one"  (liie 
Alterthumer  ItraelSf  p.  177  sq.).     But  we  have  exactly 
analogous  passages  where  parental  felicity  is  described : 
"A  wise  son  is  happiness  to  the  father,  but  a  f(x>lish  M»n 
is  the  grief  of  his  mother"  (Prov.  x,  1 ;  xv,  20);  '^A 
wise  son  heareth  his  father's  instmction"  (xiii,  1);  and 
upon  the  same  parity  of  reasoning  it  might  be  said  that 
the  theory  of  having  only  one  son  is  assumed  by  the 
sacred  moralist,  because,  when  speaking  of  happiness  ^n 
misery,  which  parents  derive  from  their  offspring,  only 
one  son  is  alluded  to.    Besides,  the  farts  which  we  have 
enumerated  cannot  be  set  aside  by  arguments. 

8.  As  nothing  is  said  in  the  poat-exilian  portion.^  of 
the  Bible  to  discourage  polygamy,  this  ancient  practire 
also  continued  among  the  Jews  during  this  peri<HL 
During  the  second  Temple,  we  find  that  Henid  the 
Great  had  nine  wives  (Josephus,  Anf,  xvii,  1.  3^  b>* 
two  sons,  Archelaus  the  Ethnarch,  and  Antipas  thi"  Jr- 
trarch  of  Galilee,  had  each  two  wives  (JcKiephus,  Ant. 
xvii,  13, 2;  xviii,  5, 1);  and  John  the  Baptist  and  other 
Jews,  who  censured  the  one  for  violating  the  MoMic 
law  by  the  marriage  of  his  deceased  brother's  wife  who 
had  children  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  13.  2),  and  the  other 
for  marr\'ing  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother 
HenKl-Philip  (Matt,  xiv,  3,  4;  Mark  vi,  17, 18:  Luke 
iii,  19),  raised  no  cry  against  their  practicing  pwlyginiy: 
because,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  **  the  Jews  of  thf^e  day* 
adhered  to  their  ancient  practice  to  have  many  wir(« 
at  the  same  time"  (Josephus,  Anf,  xvii,  1, 2).    In  har- 
mony with  this  ancestral  custom,  the  post-cxtlian  lep'*- 
lation  enacted  various  statutes  to  regulate  puly^'ainy 
an<!  protect  the  rights  and  settlement  of  each  wif"? 
(Mishna,  Jtbamolh,  iv,  11;  Kethubntk,  x,  1-6:  A«/«/i'- 
*//tw,  ii,  7).     As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  |irev*leu« 
and  legality  of  polygamy  during  this  |»erind  may  ^ 
meiiti<med  the  following  circumstance  which  is  ravriH 
in  the  Talmud :  Twelve  widows  a])pealed  to  their  bn)th- 
er-in-law  to  perform  the  duty  of  />»rir,  which  he  ref»t*«« 
to  do,  Ix'cause  he  saw  no  prospect  how  to  maiiitiun  nku 
an  additional  number  of  wives  and  {Kissibly  a  large  in- 
crease of  children.     The  case  was  then  brought  before 
Jchudah  the  Holy,  who  promised  that  if  the  man  wuuld 
tlo  the  duty  enjoined  on  him  by  the  Mosaic  law.  be 
himself  would  maintain  the  family  and  their  childivo. 
in  case  there  should  be  an  v.  everv  sal>batical  vear.wlten 
no  produce  was  to  lie  got  from  the  land  which  wi* » 
rest.     The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  /,frtr,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly married  his  twelve  sisters* in-law;  and  aftff 
three  years  these  twelve  wives  apiieared  with  thirty^* 
children  before  Jehudah  the  Holy  to  claim  the  prumu««l 
alimony,  as  it  was  then  the  sabbatical  year,  and  ibfV 
actually  obtaine<l  it  (Jerusalem  Jtbamotk,  iv,  12).  R*>- 
ba  ben-Joseph,  founder  and  president  of  the  college  «i 
Machnza  (A.D.  33»-362),  taught  that  a  man  may  take 
as  many  wives  as  he  pleases,  provided  only  that  b* 
can  maintain  them  all  iJebamotk,  65  a).    From  the 
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remark  in  the  Mishna,  that  a  Z.eptr  may  marry  his 
deceaaed  brother's  ^utir  widows  {Jtbamoth,  iv,  11),  the 
liabylonian  Gemara  concluded  that  it  recommends  a 
man  to  have  no  more  than  this  number  {BabyL  Jdia- 
motkf  44  a) ;  and  from  this  most  probably  Mohammed's 
injunction  is  derived  (Koran,  iv,  8).  It  was  Kabanu 
(rershom  ben*Jchudah  of  France  (bom  cir.  960,  died 
1028),  who,  in  the  11th  century,  prohibited  polygamy 
under  pains  of  excommunication,  saving  in  exceptional 
eases  ((Irftu,  Getchichie  der  Juden,  v,  405-607).  Ills 
motive  for  doing  so  is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  the  older 
Occidental  rabbins  say  that  the  prohibition  originated 
in  a  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  family,  while  the 
( >riental  rabbins  will  have  it  that  it  was  dictated  by  the 
governments  of  Christian  countries.  His  interdict, 
however,  made  but  slow  progress,  even  in  Germany  and 
France,  for  which  it  was  chiedy  designed.  Thus  Simon 
ben- Abraham  of  Sens,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
TosHiphists,  telU  us  (cir.  1200) :  '*The  institution  of  R. 
frenihum  has  made  no  progress  either  in  our  neighbor- 
hood or  in  the  provinces  of  France.  On  the  contrary, 
it  happens  that  pious  and  learned  men  and  many  other 
]>eople  marry  a  second  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first" 
{^B,'J(}*ephf  Ebm  Ha^Ezar^  1).  The  practice  of  marry- 
ing a  second  wife  in  the  event  of  the  first  having  no  is- 
sue within  ten  years  also  obtained  in  Italy  till  about  the 
loth  century — the  pope  giving  a  special  dispensation  for 
iu  The  Spanish  Jews  never  recognised  K.  Gershom's 
interdict;  bigamy  was  practiced  in  Castile  till  the  14th 
century,  while  the  Christian  government  of  Navarre  de- 
clared polygamy  among  the  Jews  legal,  and  the  law 
of  king  Theobald  allowed  them  to  marry  as  many  wives 
as  they  could  maintain  and  govern,  but  they  were  not 
permitteii  to  divorce  any  one  of  them  without  sending 
all  away  (Kayserling,  Gfschichte  der  Judm  in  Spamtn, 
i,  71 ).    Nor  was  the  said  interdict  acknowledged  by  the 


Jews  in  the  East;  and  monogamy  is  there  practiced 
simply  because  the  bride  makes  a  special  agreement, 
and  has  a  clause  inserted  in  the  Kfthubah  (hSIPS),  or 
marrutge'KttUment,  that  her  husband  is  not  to  many 
another  as  long  as  she  lives.  An  exception,  however,  is 
made  in  case  there  is  no  issue.  As  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Karaites  on  monogamy  and  polygamy,  the  celebra- 
ted Jehudah  ben-Elia  Hadassi  (fiourished  1149)  re- 
marks, in  his  famous  work  against  rabbinic  Judaism, 
''The  Pentateuch  prohibits  one  to  marry  two  wives 
with  a  view  to  vex  one  of  them  {^\TVO  mx  llisb, 
Lev.  xviii,  18) ;  but  he  may  take  them  provided  he  loves 
them  and  does  not  grieve  either  of  them,  and  treats 
them  both  affectionately.  If  he  does  not  diminish  their 
food,  raiment,  and  conjugal  rights  (Exod.  xxi,  11),  he 
is  allowed  to  take  two  wives  or  more,  just  as  Elkanah 
married  Hannah  and  Peninnah,  and  as  David,  peace  be 
upon  him,  and  other  kings  and  judges  did"  {Ethkol  //in- 
Ci^her,  ed.  Eupatoria,  1836,  p.  129).  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  polygamy  was  not  prohibited  by  the  Jew- 
ish law,  nor  was  it  regarded  as  a  sin,  and  that  the  mo- 
nogamy of  the  Jews  in  the  present  day  is  mroply  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
live.  There  were,  however,  always  some  rabbins  who 
discouraged  polygamy  {A  bothf  ii,  7 ;  Jebamotkj  65  a,  al.) ; 
and  the  elevatckl  notion  which  they  had  of  monogamy 
is  seen  in  the  statutes  which  they  enacted  that  the  high- 
priest  is  to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  and  to  keep  to 
her  (Jebamothj  58  a ;  Maimonides,  llilchoih  I$»ure  Bia^ 
xviii,  18;  Joeephus,  Ant,  iii,  12,  2):  and  which  the 
apostle  Paul  also  urges  on  Christian  bishops  (1  Tim.  iii, 
2;  Titus  i,  16). 

V.  Pratcribed  Degrefi  and  lAnr$  of  Intermarriage, — 
1.  There  were  no  prescribed  degrees  within  which  a  man 
was  forbidden  to  marry  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period.     On 


Table  of  Degrees  of  Marriage  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  in  the  asceodiog  and  descending  lealifi 
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the  CMitrary,  the  fact  that  Adam  married  "  bone  of  his 
bone  and  tlesh  of  bis  tiesh/'  ami  tliat  hw  houh  married 
their  own  sisters,  rather  engendered  an  avorbion  to  mar- 
ry out  of  one's  own  kindred.  Hence  we  find  that  Abra- 
ham married  his  half-sister  (^Gen.  xx,  12) ;  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham's brother,  married  the  danghter  of  his  bnither  Ila- 
ran,  or  his  niece  (Gen.  xi,  29) ;  Jacob  married  two  sis- 
ters at  the  same  time,  who  were  the  daugliters  of  his 
motlicr's  brother  (Cien.  xxviii,  2 ;  xxix,  2G ) ;  Esau  mar- 
ried his  cousin  Mabalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxviii,  8, 9);  Amram  married  his  aunt  Jochebed,  his  fa- 
ther's sister  (Kxod.  vi,  20);  and  Judah  married  his 
daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  the  widow  of  his  own  son 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  2G-30).  This  aversion  to  intermarriage 
with  strangers  and  other  tribes,  which  made  Abraham 
pledge  his  faithful  steward  by  the  most  sacred  oath  not 
to  take  for  his  son  a  wife  from  the  daughters  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  ((yen.  xxiv,  2-4);  which  occasioned  such  ''a 
grief  of  mind''  to  Isaac,  because  his  son  Ksau  married 
Hittite  women  ((>en.  xxvi,  34,  do) ;  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  family  of  Mow-s 
when  he  married  a  Midianitish  woman  (Exod.  ii,  21); 
was  afterwards  greatly  increased  on  the  ground  of  dif- 
ference of  ereeiL  The  same  feeling  of  aversion  against 
intermarriage  (tirtya/iia)  with  foreigners  prevailed 
among  other  nations  of  antiqtuty,  and  may  also  have 
been  the  cause  why  marriages  with  the  nearest  of  kin 
were  practiced  among  them.  Thus  the  Athenians  were 
allowed  to  marry  half-sisters  by  the  fatlier's  side  ( Com. 
Ne[>os,  PraJ', ;  CHmon,  i ;  I'lutarch,  Cimottj  \v ;  ThemU' 
tocL  xxxii) ;  the  Sfiartans  married  half-sisters  by  the 
same  mother  ( l*hilo,  De  «jm:.  Icy,  p.  779) ;  and  the  As- 
syrians and  Egyptians  full  sisters  (Lucian,  Sacriff.  5; 
Diod.  i,  27;  Pli'iio,  Ih  spec,  leg,  p.  779;  Selden,  Dt  jure 
uatundi  et  ffentiurtk,  v,  11).  In  later  times,  when  the  de- 
sire to  preserve  purity  of  blood,  which  was  the  primary 
cause  for  not  intermarrying  with  alien  tril>es,  was  su- 
perseded by  religious  motives,  the  patriarchal  instances 
of  epigamy  recorded  without  censure  during  this  i)eriod 
became  very  inconvenienL  Hence  means  were  adopted 
to  explain  them  away.  Thus  the  marriage  of  Judah 
with  a  heathen  woman,  the  daughter  of  Shuah,  a  Ca- 
naaiiite  ((ien.  xxxviii,  2).  is  made  orthodox  by  theChal- 
dee  Paraphrase,  the  Midrash  (Bereshith  HuUmj.cIx^xxv  )f 

the  Talmud  (PesachitUj  50  a),  Kashi  (ad  Im^),  etc.,  by 
explaining  ^3733  to  mean  X"^sr,  men^nnff  as  in  Job  xl, 
80 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  24 ;  and  the  .Fcrusalem  Targum  finds  it 
necessarv  to  add  that  Judah  con  vert  etl  her  to  Judaism 
(!TT'"'3n).    The  marriage  of  Simeon  with  a  Canaanitess 

(Gen.  xlvi,  10)  is  explained  away  in  a  similar  manner 
(comp.  Bereshitk  Jiubibnj  c  Ixxx ;  Kashi  <m  tieiu  xlvi.  \0), 

2.  The  regulations  next  intnnluced  in  this  resp^'ct  arc 
of  a  twofold  nature : 

a.  The  m(»st  important  change  in  the  Biblical  gamol- 
ogy  is  the  Mosaic  law  alN>ui  the  pn>hibited  d(gTei<!S 
among  the  Israelites  themselve.s.  While  in  the  prc- 
l^Iosaic  peri(Ml  no  prohibition  whatever  existed  against 
marrying  one's  nearest  and  dear(>st  relatives,  the  Mosaic 
law  (I^ev.  xviii,  7-17;  xx,  11,  etc.)  proscribes  no  loss 
than  liftcen  marriages  within  s[>eci tied  degrees  of  both 
consanguinity  and  affinity.  In  neither  consanguinity 
nor  afiinitv.  however,  (h)es  the  law  extend  bevond  two 
ilegnt's,  viz.  the  mother,  her  daughter,  aunt,  father's 
wile,  father's  sister,  sister  on  the  father's  si<le,  wife  of  the 
father's  brother, brother's  wife  (excepting  in  the  case  u( 
a  Levirate  marriage),  daughter-in-law,  granddaughter, 
cither  fn)m  a  son  or  daughter,  a  woman  and  her  dangh- 
ter, or  her  granddaugliter  either  from  a  S4in  or  daugh- 
ter, and  two  sisters  together.  The  preceding  table  ex- 
hibits these  degrees.  We  must  only  remark  that  the 
sfpiarcs  stand  for  mtdrs^  the  circles  for ^f-wti/f*,  the  trian- 
gles witliin  the  squares  for  th-i^aseil,  the  nnmbi>rs  refer 
to  the  onlcr  in  which  they  are  enumerated  in  \a\v,  xviii, 
17,  and  that  the  husband  and  wife,  who  form  the  start- 
ing-point, are  represented  by  a  double  sc^uare  and  double 
circle. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that,  whil* 
some  kindred  are  proscribed,  others  are  allowed,  e.  g.  a 
father's  sister  is  forbidden  while  a  brother's  daughter  in 
not.    This  has  occasioned  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
principle  which  onderlies  these  pndiibitions.     Phili(^ 
son  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  re- 
marks which  accompany  the  respective  vetoes.    The 
stepmother  is  proscribed  because  "  it  is  thy  fathc  r's  na- 
kedness" (Lev.  xviii,  8) ;  the  son's  or  daughter's  daugh- 
ter l»ecause  it  **  is  tliuie  own  nakedness*'  (ver.  10) ;  the 
father's  or  mother's  sister  because  she  is  the  "  father*!*  or 
mother's  tlesh"  (vers.  12, 18) ;  and  the  brother's  wife  be- 
cause "it  is  the  nakedness  of  thy  brother"  (ver.  18). 
"  From  this  it  is  evident,"  this  erudite  rabbi  submitii, 
**  that,  on  the  one  side,  son,  daughter,  and  grandchild  are 
identified  with  the  father,  while,  on  the  other  side,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  are  identified  witli  each  other,  hecnute 
they  have  <me  and  the  tame  source  of  life.     Accordingly, 
we  obtain  the  following  data.     All  members  proceeding 
from  a  common  father  or  mother  constitute  one  if<suc. 
because  they  fMssess  together  the  same  source  of  life; 
while  the  ascendants  and  the  descendants  in  a  straijiht 
line  form  one  liney  because  they  have  one  q/ter  the  tUker 
aitd/rom  each  other  the  same  source  of  life ;  and  ht-iii-e 
the  law — 1.  Two  members  of  the  same  issue,  or  two 
members  of  the  same  line,  are  not  to  intermarry*,  lie- 
cause  they  have  the  same  source  of  life.     But  inasmut-h 
as  the  ascending  is  the  primary  to  each  descending  ii>- 
sue,  and  the  descending  the  derived  to  every  ascending:. 
an  ascending  isMie  may  press  forward  out  of  the  straiffht 
line,  or  step  down  into  the  following,  L  e.  the  prininnr 
into  the  one  derived  from  it ;  while  the  succeeding  i.'Sii- 
not  go  backwanls  into  the  foregoing,  L  e.  the  derived 
into  the  primary.    Now,  as  the  man  is  the  moving  caiit« 
in  carnal  intercourse,  hence  the  law — 2.  A  male  member 
of  the  succee<Ung  issue  must  not  marry  a  female  mrm- 
ber  of  the  preceding  issue,  while,  on  the  contrar}*.  a  male 
meml)er  of  the  preceding  may  marry  a  female  of  iho 
succeeding  issue,  provided  they  are  not  both  of  a  ilirert 
line.     Half-blood  and  step-relations  make  no  difTcrerire 
in  this  respect,  since  they  are  identified,  iKith  in  the  iN«ue 
and  in  the  line,  because  husband  and  wife  become  idrir- 
tifie<l.     It  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that  the  relatioitohip. 
which  the  wife  always  assumes  in  marriage  with  n'^ird 
to  her  husband,  is  such  as  a  blood  relation  beanc  tu  Iter: 
hence  it  is,  for  instance,  that  a  brother's  wife  i»  yv*- 
s<-rilied,  while  the  wife's  sister  is  alloweiL    Thus  the 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  proscriptions  is  a  pmfoundone. 
and  is  fullv  borne  out  hv  nature.    Connubial  interi"«>ui«' 
has  for  its  (»bject  to  pro<luce  a  third  by  the  cunnecti<>n 
of  two  opfMwites ;  but  that  which  pn»ceeds  from  the  »«nie 
source  of  life  is  merelv  of  the  same  kind.     Hcnre,»b<'n 
two,  originally  of  the  same  kind,  unite,  it  is  roiitnr>'  i" 
the  true  design  of  copulation,  and  can  only  proceed  fnun 
an  overpowering  and  excess  of  rude  and  animal  |)aMfi(>ii^ 
It  is  a  desecration  of  the  nature  and  morality  of  lutn. 
and  the  highest  defilement"  {hraelitUvhe  /ji6r/,i,cW.^" 
ad.ed.Leipz.18G3). 

Different  penalties  are  attachetl  to  the  infrinfienient 
of  these  prolii  bit  ions.  The  punishment  of  death  i>  (<• 
be  infiicted  for  marrying  a  father's  wife  (Lev.  xviii.t^i 
XX,  11),  or  a  daughter-in-law  (I^ev.  xviii,  15;  xx.  l-)* 
of  death  by  fire  for  marrying  a  woman  and  her  dt»gh- 
ter  at  the  same  time  (xviii,  17 ;  xx,  14) ;  of  beiuji  n»' 
off  or  excommunicated  for  marrying  a  sister  on  tb^^*' 
ther's  side  or  on  the  mother's  side  (x\-iii,  9;  xx.  bK 
of  not  l)eing  pardoned  for  marr\*ing  a  father's  «  d*^'''^' 
er's  sister  (xviii,  12, 18;  xx,  19);  of  not  being  pwdimed 
and  diildlessness  for  marr^'ing  a  fatlier's  brother's  ^i"^ 
(xviii,  14;  xx.  20);  and  of  childlessness  alone  for  D'*f" 
rj'ing  a  brother's  wife  (xviii,  16;  xx,  21),exceptii^'"'^ 
case  of  a  Levirate  marriage  (I>eut;  xxv,5-10).  N'^j^.l" 
alty  is  mentioned  fbr  marrying  one's  mother  (xriii.  <  !• 
granddaughter  (xviii,  10),  or  two  sisters  together  (x^* 
18).  Fnim  this  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  that  it  «>d^ 
specifies  thrfe  ittttancet  in  which  capital  panishmcDt  v 
to  be  inflicted. 
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The  grounds  on  which  thene  pmhibitionn  were  enact- 
etl  are  reducible  to  the  fuUuwinj^  three  heads:  (1)  mural 
prupriety;  (2)  the  practices  of  heathen  nations;  and  (3) 
social  conveniencG.  The  tint  of  these  gnmnds  comes 
prominently  forward  in  the  expressions  by  which  the 
various  offences  are  characterized,  as  well  as  in  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  ajcainst  approaching  *' the  flush  of  his 
tleMh."  The  use  of  such  expressions  undoubtedly  con- 
tains an  ap|)eal  to  the  horror  wituralut^  or  that  repug- 
nance with  which  man  instinctively  shrinks  from  mat- 
rimonial  union  wiUi  one  writh  whom  he  is  iH)nnected  bv 
the  closest  ties  both  of  bUxxl  and  of  familv  affection. 

« 

On  this  subject  we  need  lay  no  more  than  that  there  is 
a  difTi-rencc  in  kind  Iwtween  the  affection  that  binds  the 
members  of  a  family  together,  and  that  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  matrimonial  bond,  and  that  the  amal- 
gamation of  these  affections  cainiot  take  place  without 
a  serious  shock  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two;  hentre 
the  desirableness  of  drawing  a  distinct  line  lietween  the 
provinces  of  each,  by  stating  definitely  where  the  mat- 
rimonial affection  may  legitimately  take  niot.  The  sec- 
ond motive  to  laying  down  these  pndnbiiions  was  that 
the  Hebrews  might  be  preserved  as  a  {leculiar  people, 
with  institutions  distinct  from  thiwe  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Conaonites  ( lA*y.  xviii.  8 ),  as  well  as  of  other  hea- 
then nations  with  whom  they  might  c(»me  in  contact. 
Marriages  within  the  proscribe<l  degrees  prevailed  in 
many  civilizetl  countries  in  historical  times,  and  were 
ni»t  unusual  among  the  Hebrews  themsi'lves  in  the  prc- 
Mosaic  age.  For  instance,  marriages  with  half-sisters 
by  the  same  father  were  allowed  at  Athens  (Plutarch, 
Cim.  4;  Thtmistovl.  32),  with  half-sisters  by  the  same 
mother  at  S|>arta  (Philo,  Dr  uptr,  Uy.  p.  779),  and  with 
full  sisters  in  Kgypt  (DiotL  i,  27)  and  I*en«ia,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  well-known  instani'cs  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
del[)hus  in  the  former  (Paiuu  i,  7,  J ),  and  Cambyses  in 
the  latter  country*  (Herod,  iii,  31 ).  It  was  even  believed 
that  ill  some  nations  marriages  between  a  son  and  hia 
mi»ther  were  not  unusual  (Ovid,  J/f/.  x,<{3l ;  Kuri|t.  J n- 
dnnn.  174).  Among  the  Hebrews  we  have  instances  of 
marriage  with  a  half-siHter  in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
XX,  12).  with  an  aunt  in  the  case  of  Anirani  (ExotLvi, 
2();,  and  with  two  sisters  at  the  same  time  in  the  case 
of  ,Ia(H>b  (fien.  xxix.  2ti).  Such  caacw  were  justifiable 
previ(»us  to  the  enactments  of  Moses:  sul>se<|uently  to 
them  we  have  no  casi*  in  the  O.  T.  of  actual  marriage 
within  the  degrees,  though  the  language  of  Tamar  to- 
wartU  her  half-bnither  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii,  13)  implies 
the  possibility  of  their  union  with  the  consent  of  their 
father.  The  HertHLs  committed  some  violent  breaches 
of  the  marriage  law.  Herod  the  (treat  married  his  half- 
sister  (AtU.  xvii,  1,3);  Archelaiis  his  brothers  widow, 
who  ha<l  children  (xvii,  13, 1 ) ;  Hennl  Antipas  his  broth- 
er s  wife  (xviii, .'»,  1 ;  Slatt,  xiv,  3).  In  the  ('hristian 
Church  we  have  an  instance  of  marriage  with  a  father's 
wife  (1  Cor.  v,  1),  which  St.  Paul  characterizes  as ''forni- 
cation" (jKopviia),  and  visits  with  the  sever(»st  condem- 
nation. The  third  ground  of  the  prohibitions,  social 
convenience,  comes  forward  s«dely  in  the  case  of  mar- 
riage with  two  siHters  simultaneously,  the  eff^^ct  of  which 
would  Ik?  to  "  vex"  or  irrUattf  the  first  wife,  and  pHxlucc 
domestic  jars. 

litrsides  the  proscril>ed  degrees,  the  Mosaic  law  also 
forbids  the  following  intermarriages:  i.  No  Israelite  is 
to  marr}'  the  pn»geny  of  incestuous  and  unlawful  copu- 
lations, or  a  mamztr  (^■T'S?:,  I)eut.  xxiii,  2).  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Biblical  defniition  of  this  much-disputed 
expression,  we  must  accept  the  ancient  traditional  ex- 
planation containe<l  in  the  Mishna.  which  is  as  follows: 
**When  there  is  betnnhal  without  transgrestiion  of  the 
law  about  forbidden  marriages — <>.  g.  if  the  daughters  of 
priestM,  lA'vites,  or  Israelites  an*  marrie<l  to  y>riestM,  Im- 
vites,  or  Inraelites — the  child  gm-s  after  the  father: 
where  there  is  l>etnithal,  and  this  law  has  l)een  trans- 
gresse<l — e.  g.  if  a  widow  is  niarri<'<i  to  a  high-priest,  a 
divori-eil  woman  or  one  who  i>erformed  the  ceremony  «if 
chuliUah  to  an  ordinary  priest,  or  a  bastardesa  or  a  fe- 


male n^tkim  to  an  Israelite;  or,  vice  versa,  if  a  Jeweas  it 
married  to  a  bastard  or  nHkim — the  child  goes  after  the 
inferior  party;  where  the  woman  cannot  lie  lietrothed 
to  the  man,  but  might  legally  be  lietnMhed  to  another 
perscm— e.  g.,  i.  if  a  man  married  within  any  one  of  the 
degrees  pniscribed  by  the  law— the  child  is  n  btintard 
or  mttmzer'*  {^Kiddufhinj  iii,  12).  ii.  Any  |)erw>n  who  is 
rtn  5*2CD,  cuju»  ttMiculi  rulnerati  tunt^  vel  certf  uniu 
eorHtHj  or  nSDHS  n*3,  rwju*  pkembrum  ririle  pracissum 
€sty  as  the  Mishiu  (Jt-banutth^ym^'i)  explains  it,  is  not 
allowed  to  xnwny  (I)eut.  xxiii,  1).  iii.  A  man  is  not  to 
remarry  a  woman  wh(»m  he  had  divorced,  and  wlio,  af- 
ter marryuig  another  husband,  had  become  a  widow,  or 
been  divorced  again  (Dent,  xxiv,  2-4).  iv.  Heiressea 
are  not  allowed  to  interroarr)'  with  persons  of  another 
tribe  (Numb,  xxxvi,  5-9).  v.  A  high-priest  is  forbid- 
den to  marry  a  widow,  a  divorced  woman,  a  ))rufaue 
woman,  or  a  harlot,  and  restricteil  to  a  pure  Jewish 
maiden  (Lev.  xxi,  13, 14).  vi.  Ordinary  priests  are  pn»- 
hibited  from  marr>'ing  prostitutes  and  divorced  women 
(Lev.  xxi,  7). 

6.  The  proscripti<m  of  epigamy  with  non-Israelites  is 
alMolute  with  reganl  to  some  nations,  and  ciMiditiiMial 
with  regard  U)  others.  Tiie  Mosaic  law  absolutely  fi>r- 
bids  intermarriage  with  the  seven  Canaanitish  nations, 
on  the  gn)uiid  that  it  would  lead  the  Israelites  into  idol- 
atr>'  (Exod.  xxxiv,  15,  Ki;  I>eut.vii,3,4);  aiMl  with  the 
Ammonites  and  M<»abites,  tm  account  of  national  antip- 
athy (I>eut.  xxiii,  4-K);  while  the  pndiibition  agaiiuit 
marriage  with  the  Eg>'ptiaiui  and  Eihnnites  only  ex- 
tends to  the  third  generation  (l)eut.  xxiii,  7, 8).  The 
Talmud,  which  rightly  expounds  the  prohibition  to**m- 
t^r  into  the  eongretftttitm  of  the  lAWiT  as  necessarily  ex- 
tending to  epigamy  (com]).  1  Kings  xi,  2 ;  Kuidushin,  iv, 
3),  takes  the  third  generation  to  mean  ofthofe  who  be^ 
came  prosft^t^ij  L  e.  the  grandchildren  of  an  Ammonite 
or  Moabito  who  professes  Judaism  (Mishna,  Jtbtimoth, 
viii,  3 ;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha'Chazaka^  iMurt  Hiah,  xii, 
19,20\  This  view  is  confirmed  bv  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  only  mentions  three  intermarriages  with  EgA'p- 
tians,  and  reconls  at  least  tw(»  out  of  the  three  to  sliow 
the  evil  effects  of  it.  One  occurred  after  the  Exodus 
and  in  the  wilderness,  and  we  are  told  that  the  son  of 
this  intermarriage,  while  quarrelling  with  a  limther  Jew, 
blas{)hemed  the  name  of  (lod,  and  siifTenHl  capital  pun- 
ishment (Lev.  xxiv,  10-14);  the  second  «>ccurred  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  rulership  of  the  judges,  ami  tradi- 
tion endeavi»n  to  show  that  Ishmael,  the  munlerer  of 
(iredaliah  (Jer.  xli,  1,2),  was  a  descendant  of  Jarha,  the 
Eg>'ptian  stm-in-law  of  Sheshan  ( 1  Chnm.  ii,34,3.^;  ami 
Kashi,  ad  loc.);  and  the  third  is  the  intermarriage  of 
S^)lomon,  whim,  however,  is  excepted  fn»m  the  censure 
in  the  IxHik  of  Kings  (1  Kings  iii,  1  m{.;  xi,  1,2).  Of 
hitermarriages  with  Edomites  not  a  single  instance  w 
recorded  in  the  O.  T.;  the  Jewish  anti|>athy  against 
them  was  transmitted  down  to  a  very  late  period,  as  wo 
find  in  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  that  his 
soul  hates  the  inhabitants  of  Seir  (Ecclus.  iv,  25,  26), 
and  in  the  fact  that  Judas  Maci^alwns  ciarried  on  a  dead- 
ly war  with  them  (1  Mace,  v,  3 ;  2  Mace,  xx,  15-23). 

An  excepti<»n  is  made  in  the  case  of  female  captives 
of  war  (Dent,  xxi,  10  14),  which  is  evidently  designed 
to  obviate  as  far  as  |s>ssible  the  outrages  committed  af- 
ter the  evil  ftawions  have  }>een  stirred  up  in  the  con- 
flict. The  law,  however,  most  humanely  (»nlains  that 
the  capt4)r,  before  making  her  his  wife,  should  first  al- 
low her  to  indulge  herself  for  a  full  month  in  mourn- 
ing for  her  parents,  fn>m  whom  ^«he  is  snatched  away, 
and  to  practice  the  following  cust(»mar}'  rites  expressive 
of  grief:  1.  Cut  off  the  hair  of  her  hca<l,  which  was  the 
usual  sign  of  monming  Isith  among  the  Jews  and  other 
n.ititins  of  antiquity  (  Ezra  ix,  3;  Job  i,  20;  Isa.  xv.  2; 
Jer.  vii,29:  xvi,  ti;  Ezek.  vii,  IH;  xxvii,  31;  Am(M  viii, 
10;  Micnh  i.  10):  2.  Cut  off  her  nails,  which  were  stain- 
ed to  form  a  |Mirt  of  {lersonal  adonnnent;  and,  3.  l*ut  off 
the  raiment  in  which  she  was  taken  captive,  since  the 
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women  who  followed  their  fathers  and  hunbands  to  the 
war  put  on  their  tine»t  dresses  and  ornaments  previous 
to  an  engaf^ment,  in  the  hope  of  finding  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  their  captors  in  case  of  a  defeat  (Ovid,  Rented, 
A  mor.  843 ;  KosenmUller,  Dom  alte  u.  neue  Jforgenlandf 
ii,3()8). 

The  firet  complaint  of  epigamy  with  aliens  is,  strange 
to  say,  made  against  Moses,  the  lawgiver  liimsolf  (Numb, 
xii,  1>  In  the  days  of  the  Judges  the  law  against  in- 
termarriage was  commonly  transgressed  (Judges  iii,  6), 
and  from  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book  of  lYoverbs, 
which  ring  with  repeated  denunciations  of  foreign  wom- 
en (Prov.  ii,  16, 17 ;  v,  8-11 ;  xv,  17),  as  well  as  from  the 
warnings  of  Isaiah  (ii,  6 ),  it  is  evident  that  intermar- 
riages with  foreign  women  wejre  generally  practiced  in 
private  life  in  after  times.  Of  the  twenty  kings  of  Is^l 
who  reigned  from  the  division  of  the  khigdom  to  tlie 
Babylonian  captivity,  Ahab  is  the  only  one  mentioned 
who  married  a  foreign  wife  (1  Kings  xvi,  31) ;  while  of 
the  nineteen  kings  of  Judah  after  the  division  none  in- 
tennarricd  with  aliens.  Marriages  between  Israelitish 
women  and  proselyted  foreigners  were  at  all  times  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  are  noticed  in  the  Bible  as  if  they 
were  of  afi  exceptional  nature,  such  as  that  of  an  Egy|)- 
tian  and  an  Israelitish  woman  (I>cv.  xxiv,  10);  of  Abi- 
gail an<l  Jether,  the  Ishmaelite,  contracted  pn)bably 
when  Je.sse*s  family  was  sojourning  in  Moab  (1  Chron. 
ii,  17) ;  of  Sheshan^s  daughter  and  an  Egyptian,  who  was 
staying  in  his  house  (1  Chron.  ii,  35);  and  of  a  Naph- 
thalite  woman  and  a  Tyrian,  living  in  adjacent  districts 
(1  Kings  vii,  14).  In  the  reverse  cose,  viz.  the  mar- 
riage of  Israelites  with  foreign  women,  it  is,  of  course, 
highly  probable  that  the  wives  became  proselytes  aft^r 
their  marriage,  as  instaiice<l  in  thecaseofKuth(i,  16),  and 
probably  in  that  of  Solomon*s  Egyptian  wife  (Psa.  xl,  10) ; 
but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  On  the 
oontrar>',  we  tind  that  the  Canaanitish  wives  of  Sol(»mon 
(1  Kings  xi,  4),  and  the  Phoenician  wife  of  Ahab  (1  Kings 
xvi,  31),  retained  their  idolatrous  practices,  and  intro- 
duced them  into  their  adopted  count  ri^i.  Proselylism 
does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  a  aine  qua  mm 
in  the  case  of  a  wife,  though  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  a 
husband :  the  total  silence  of  the  law  as  to  any  such 
condition  in  regard  to  a  captive,  whom  an  Israelite 
might  wish  to  marr\',  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
the  reverse  (Deut,  xxi,  10-14),  nor  have  the  refinements 
of  rabbinical  writers  on  that  passage  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing the  necessity  of  proselytism.  The  opposition 
of  Samson's  {Mrcnts  to  his  marriage  with  a  Philistine 
woman  (tludg.  xiv,  3)  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

3.  In  tlie  post-exilian  period,  besides  the  fifteen  pro- 
scribetl  di^jrrees  enumerated  in  Ijev.  xviii,  7-17 ;  xx,  11, 
etc.,  the  tSitpherinij  or  scribes  (liC.  322-^1),  prohibite<l 
marriage  with  other  relations  (Miahiia^  Jebanu>th,  ii,  4), 
and  those  prohibitions  were  afterwards  extended  still  fur- 
ther by  Ii,  Chija  l)en-Ahba  the  Babylonian  (A.D.  163- 
193),  and  friend  of  Jehudah  I  the  HfJy  {Jebtimoth,  2\i  a). 
The  proliibited  degrees  of  the  scribes  are  denominated 
ri"'3'i5,  i.  e.  ni^"^3?P,  the  tecond  or  subordinate  in  rank 
with  respect  to  those  forbidden  in  the  Bible,  and  may 
be  se<*n  in  the  following  list  given  by  Maimonides:  *'i. 
The  mother's  mother,  and  this  is  infinite,  for  the  moth- 
er's mothers  mother's  mother,  and  so  upwards,  are  pro- 
scribed, ii.  The  mother  of  his  father's  mother,  and  no 
further,  iii.  His  father's  mother,  and  this  is  infinite, 
for  even  the  father's  mother's  mothers  mother,  and  so 
upwards,  arc  pnwribeil.  iv.  The  mother  of  his  father's 
father  only.  v.  The  wife  of  his  father's  fatlier,  and  this 
is  iutinite,  for  even  if  she  were  the  wife  of  our  father 
Jacob,  she  is  forbidden  to  every  one  of  us.  vi.  The 
wife  of  his  mother's  father  only.  vii.  The  wife  of  his 
father's  bnither  by  the  mother,  viii.  The  wife  of  his 
mother's  brotlier,  whether  by  the  mother  «ir  by  the  fa- 
ther, ix.  His  son's  daughter-in-law,  i.  e.  his  son's  son's 
wife,  and  this  is  infinite,  for  even  if  she  were  the  son's 
son's  will's  s<m'8  wife,  descending  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
•he  is  forbidden,  so  that,  as  long  as  the  wife  of  one  of  ua 


lives,  she  is  secondary  or  forlHdden  to  our  father  Jacob 
X.  His  daughter's  daughter-in-law,  i.  e.  her  scm's  wifi 
only.    xi.  The  daughter  of  his  son's  daughter  only,    xil 
The  daughter  of  his  son's  son  only.    xiii.  The  daughter 
of  his  daughter's  daughter  only.    xiv.  The  daughter  of 
his  daughter's  son  only.    xv.  The  daughter  of  his  wife's 
son  only.     xvi.  The  daughter  of  his  wife's  daughter's 
daughter  only.     xviL  The  mother  of  his  wife's  father's 
mother  only,     xviii.  The  mother  of  his  wife's  raothei^a 
father  only.     xix.  The  mother  of  his  wife's  mother's 
mother  only.     xx.  The  mother  of  his  wife's  father's  fa- 
ther oidy.    Thus,  of  these  secondary  prohibitions,  there 
are  four  which  are  infinite:  a^he  mother's  mother  and 
all  upwards;  6,  the  father's  mother  and  all  upwards;  r, 
the  grandfather's  wife  and  all  upwards;  and,  </,  the  son's 
son's  wife  and  all  downwards"  (Hih'hotk  Iskuth,  i,  6). 
The  principle  by  which  the  scribes  were  guided  was  to 
extend  the  pmhibition  to  the  whole  line  wherever  the 
Mosaic  law  refers  to  lineal  ascendants  or  descendants,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  might  easily  be  mistaken  by  hav- 
ing a  common  appellation.     Thus  mothers  mothers 
mother's  mother,  ad  uifinitum,  is  forbidden,  because  the 
Mosaic  law  proscribes  the  motlier,  so  also  the  wife  of 
the  grandfather,  l)ecause  the  wife's  father  is  forbidden 
in  the  Mosaic  law;  while  the  mother  of  the  lather  is 
proscribeil,  because  the  appellation' grandmother  b  used 
without  distinction  for  both  the  mothers  and  father's 
mother.     From  Maimonides's  list,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he,  like  Alfasi,  restricts  prohibition  ii  to  the 
mother  of  the  grandfather,  and  pnihibitions  xii-xvi. 
XX,  to  the  son's  grandchildren,  great-grandmother,  and 
great-grandchildren,  but  does  not  extend  it  to  any  fur- 
ther ascendants  or  descendant s^     The  whole  subject  u 
extensively  discussed  in  the  Talmud  {Jehamoth^  31,  iix 
Jerusalem  Jebamothj  ii,  4),  and  by  Maimonides  {/aJ 
Ha-Chazakiu  Hilckoth  Ishuth^  i,  6,  etc.\  to  which  we 
must  refer.    It  mast,  however,  be  remarke<l  that  Phik»'s 
list  of  proscril>ed  degrees  is  much  shorter.     After  ex- 
plaining why  Moses  pndiibited  marriage  with  one's  own 
mother  or  sister,  he  says,  **  For  this  reason  he  has  alsa* 
forbidden  other  matrimonial  connections,  inasmuch  %a 
he  ordained  that  a  man  shall  not  marry  his  grand- 
daughter (^i)  ^vyaTpiSijv,  /ii)  I'i^i/v),  nor  his  aunt  un 
the  father's  or  mother's  side,  nor  the  wife  of  an  uncle, 
son,  or  brother;  nor  a  step-daughter  while  in  the  lift^ 
time  of  her  mother  or  after  her  death,  because  a  step- 
father takes  the  place  of  a  father,  and  a  ste|>-daughter 
is  to  be  looked  u|)on  as  his  own  daughter.    Neither  duc9 
he  allow  the  same  man  to  marry  two  sisters,  either  at 
the  same  time  or  at  different  times,  even  in  case  one  of 
them  had  been  married  to  another  and  is  divorced;  U^ 
he  did  not  consider  it  pious  that  one  sister  should  buc- 
ceed  to  the  place  of  her  unfortunate  sister,  whether  the 
latter  is  still  cohabiting  with  him,  or  is  divorced  ami 
has  no  husband,  or  is  married  to  another  husband"  (/> 
speciaL  leffibiis,  780).     Still  shorter  is  the  list  of  Jose- 
phus,  who  says,  "  The  law  prohibits  it  as  a  heavy  sin 
and  an  alK>minatioii  to  have  carnal  intercoursie  with 
one's  mother,  8tey»-mother,  father's  or  mother's  fi-^ler, 
one's  own  sister,  or  a  son's  wife"  {Ant,  iii,  12, 1).    Ma^ 
riage  with  a  wife's  step-mother  is  alhiwed  by  the  Bab- 
ylonian and  forbidden  by  the  Jenisalem  Talmud:  the 
S|:>anish  .lews  ftdlow  the  former,  while  the  (itnnaiu»- 
French  communities  adopt  the  latter.     Intcrroarritp* 
l)etween  cousins,  uncle  and  niece,  entire  step-bniflHr 
and  ste|>-HiHter,  are  quite  legitimate.     Indeed,  Uat  au  ui  - 
cle  to  marry  a  niece,  which  the  Englioh  law  forl»ii:!>,  ^v^ 
been  considereil  bv  the  Jews  from  time  immeroorial  «-< 
something  specially  meritorious.    Tlie  Talmud  savs  that 
the  promise  given  in  Isaiah,  "Then  shalt  thou  call  and 
t)ie  Lord  shall  answer"  (Iviii,  9),  refers  to  that  man  efr 
pecially  '*  who  loves  his  neighliorH,  Unfriends  his  Hala- 
tions, marries  his  brothi'r's  daughter^  and  lends  mone}' 
to  the  poor  in  the  hour  of  neeii**  {Jebamvtk,  6S  h,  liS  a^. 
As  to  the  ethiittl  cause  of  the  proscribed  marriapi>> 
or  the  cases  specified,  including  parallels  liy  affinity,  the 
ancient  Jews,  to  whom  the  oracka  of  God  were  cununii' 
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d,  and  who  haci  to  cx])1ain  and  administer  the  law  in  I  {Jebamoihf  ii,  9, 10).  iiL  If  a  man's  wife  dies,  he  miut 
actical  life,  knew  nothing;  about  it.  The  PaleHinian  '  not  marry  again  till  three  festivaU  after  hia  wife's  death 
ictors  regarded  the  proscribed  degrees  as  a  potilirr.  1  {Moed  Kattm,  23).  iv.  A  man  is  not  to  marry  a  woman 
w,  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  divine<l  by  human  |  who  has  lost  two  husbands  {Jrbamothf  64).  v.  A  father 
ason  (iS'i/ra  Kfditshim^  ix,  1*2;  Talmwl,  S(MMtthy  130  is  not  to  give  a  young  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  old 
JomOylh  a).  The  only  attempt  to  rationalize  on  the  man,  nor  is  a  young  man  to  marry  an  old  woman  {Jtita" 
bject  is  on  the  apparent  inoonsiHtoncy  of  the  Mosaic  !  mothy  101;  Maimonides, /«iirf  hiu^  xxi,26).  vi.  A  man 
w  in  prohibiting  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  father's  '  is  not  to  many  within  thirty  days  of  the  death  of  a  near 
other,  in  case  slic  in  divorceil  or  left  a  widow,  and  not  |  relation  (A'oet/  KtUon^  23).     viL  Widows  are  not  t(» 


rbidding  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother.    Upon  this 
.e  Talmud  remark:*  that  a  man  visits  his  father's  reU- 


marr>'  within  ninety  days  of  the  loss  of  their  husbands, 
nor  are  divorced  women  to  marry  within  ninety  days 


HIS  more  than  hi:»  mother's  {JtbtinuitAf  21  a;  and  Ra-  of  their  being  divorce<l,  in  order  that  the  paternity  of 
li  on  this  pa^wage ) ;  and  it  is  submitted,  and  we  be-  ;  the  uewly-bom  child  might  be  distinguished  {JeUimoth, 
ive  with  fjerfect  reason,  and  based  on  Numb,  i,  2,  that   41  a).     viiL  If  a  widow  or  a  divorced  woman  is  nursing 

is  the  father's  relations  who  constitute  the  family,    an  infant,  she  must  not  marry  within  twenty -four 
id  not  the  mother's.    We  thus  see  that  up  to  the  time   months  of  the  birth  of  the  baby  (Jthamoth,  41 ;  Kethu- 

the  PtolemioH,  when  the  (ireek  loose  barriers  of  con-   both^  GO;  and  ToMufoth^  on  these  passages). 

VI.  Sanctity  o/Marriuye^  and  Mutual  Rights  of  //us- 


nguinity  threaten<>d  to  fall  among  the  Jewish  fami- 
>s,  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  bound  oidy  by  the  spe- 
fie  proscriptions  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  even  a^cr 
e  prohibitioiM  were  extended  by  the  scribes,  the  pro- 
ription  of  A  male  relative  by  blood  did  not  imply  the 


bami  and  \V\fe, — 1.  Though  at  the  creation  the  wife  oc- 
cupied an  equal  position  with  the  husband,  being  a  part 
of  him,  yet,  as  she  became  the  cause  of  his  sin,  God  or^ 
dained  it  as  part  of  her  punishment  that  the  wife  should 


ife's  relatives  of  the  like  degree,  because  of  the  strong  j  be  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  and  that  he 
stinction  made  by  them  Urlween  consanguinity  and  [  should  be  her  master,  and  *'  rule  over  her"  ((ien.  iii,  16). 


finity  by  marriage ;  the  former  being  permanent  and 
cred,  and  the  latter  uncertain  and  vague,  as  a  man 
ight  any  moment  divorce  his  wife,  or  take  as  many 

he  pleased,  and  because  the  huMbaiid's  family  were 
i^arJetl  as  the  relations,  while  the  vrife's  were  not  e»- 
emeil  beyond  those  who  are  especially  mentione<l. 
The  prtMcribed  degrees  were  sacredly  avoided  by  the 
ws  during  this  period,  and  no  dispeiuiation  could  be 
•tained  by  any  one,  no  matter  how  high  his  position, 

Juilaism  never  invested  any  spiritual  functionary 


This  dependence  of  the  wife  on  her  husband  is  hence- 
forth declared  by  the  very  Hebrew  appellation  (^K3) 
for  husband  (Exod.  xxi,  3,  22),  which  literally  denotes 
lord^  master^  owner ^  and  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  Sarah, 
who  speaks  of  her  husband  Abraham  as  C^SIK)  my  lord 
(Gen.  xviii,  12),  which  is  commended  by  Peter  as  illus- 
trating the  proper  position  of  a  wife  (1  Pet.  iii,  6). 
From  this  master>'  of  the  husband  over  the  wife  arose 
the  different  staiulard  of  virtue  which  obtained  in  mar- 


,th  power  to  alMolve,  even  in  extraonlinary  cases,  from  j  ried  life.  The  wife,  as  subject  to  her  husband,  her  lord 
e  obligations  of  the  law.  Hence  the  outcry  against  and  master,  was  not  allowed  to  practice  |)oIyandry ;  she 
i*rod  the  Great,  who  married  his  half-nister  (Josephus,  was  obliged  to  regard  the  sanctity  of  marriage  as  abso- 
'tt.  xvii,  1,  3) ;  against  Archelaus,  who  took  his  de-  i  lute,  and  any  uncliastity  on  her  part  was  visited  with 
ased  brother's  widow  when  she  was  the  mother  of  capital  punishment;  while  the  husband  could  take  any 
ildren  {ibui,  xvii,  13, 1);  and  againnt  Herod  Anti|)as,  unmarried  woman  he  liked  and  violate  the  laws  of 
r  whitrh  John  the  Baptist  had  to  atone  with  his  life  !  chastity,  as  we  should  view  it,  with  impunity  (Gen. 
osephu.%  Ant.  xviii,  5,  1 ;  Matt  xiv,  3).  So  long  as  '  xxxviii,  24).  Tliis  absolute  sanctity  of  marriage  on 
x*ign  epigamy  was  of  merely  occasional  occurrence  the  part  of  the  wife  was  also  acknowledged  by  other  iia- 
veto  was  place<l  u\\on  it  by  public  authority ;  but  tions  of  antiquity,  as  is  gathered  from  the  narratives  of 
len,  after  the  return  from  the  liabylonian  captivity,  ■  the  patriarclis.  Thus  Abraham  knew  that  Pharaoh 
e  Jews  contracte<l  marriages  with  the  heathen  inhab-  would  not  take  Sarah  from  her  husband,  and  we  are 
uits  of  Palestine  in  so  wholesale  a  maimer  an  to  en-  .  told  that  as  soon  as  the  Eg>'ptian  monardi  discovere<I 
nger  their  national  existence,  t'le  practice  was  severe-  '  that  she  was  a  married  woman,  be  immediately  restored 
condemneii  (K/.ra  ix,  2;  x,  2  >,  and  the  Uw  of  positive  !  her  to  her  husliand  (Cien.  xii,  15-19) ;  and  this  is  con- 
ohibition,  originally  pn)nouiu'ed  only  against  the  Ca-  I  Hrmed  by  Eg}'ptology,  which,  based  on  ancient  wTiters 
auites,  was  extendeil  to  tlie  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  and  monuments,  shows  that  he  who  seduced  a  married 
I'distines  (Neh.  xiii,  2:)  -2.'i).  Public  feeling  was  woman  received  a  thousand  ro<ls,  and  that  the  woman 
enceforth  strongly  opposed  to  foreign  marriages,  and  had  her  nose  cut  off  (Uhlemann,  Kgypt,  A Iterihunuk,  II, 
e  union  of  Manasseh  with  a  (.'uthiean  led  to  such  an-   sec  25, 65).    The  same  sanctilv  was  attached  to  a  mar- 


losity  as  to  produce  the  great  national  schism,  which 
d  its  (itcus  in  the  temple  on  Mount  (lerizim  (Josephus, 
tt.  xi.  8,  2)  A  no  loss  signal  instance  of  the  same 
ding  is  exhibited  in  the  cases  of  Joseph  (Ant,  xii,  4, 
and  AniLeus  (/I  nt,  xviii.  0,  a ),  and  is  noticed  by  Taci- 
*  (//w/.  V,  5)  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Jew- 
I  iiati(»n  in  his  day.  In  the  N.  T.  no  special  direc- 
tns  are  given  on  this  head,  but  the  general  pn*cepts 
separation  betwwjn  believers  anfl  unlielievers  (2  Cor. 


ried  woman  in  Philistia  (Gen.  xx,  1-18;  xxvi,  9-11). 

2.  Recognising  the  previously-existing  inequality  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  tiasing  its  laws  upon  the  then 
prevailing  notion  that  the  husband  is  lord  over  his  wife, 
that  he  can  take  as  many  wives  as  he  likes,  and  send  them 
away  whenever  he  dislikes  them,  the  Mosaic  gamology, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  could  neither  impose  the  same  ob- 
ligation of  nuptial  fidelity  nor  confer  the  same  rights  on 


btith.  This  is  evident  fn»m  the  following  facta :  I.  The 
14,  17)  would  apply  with  sfwcial  fon-e  Uy  the  ciuie  of  |  huslmnd  liad  a  right  to  ex|»ect  from  his  wife  connubial 
rriage;  and  the  permission  to  dissolve  mixed  mar- ,  chastity,  and  in  case  of  infidelity  could  demand  her 

death  as  well  as  tliat  of  her  swlucer  (I^v.  XX,  10;  l)eut. 
xxii,  20-22;  Ezek.  xvi,  40;  .Tohn  viii,  5).     2.  If  he  be- 
came jealous  aiul  suh{)icioiis  of  her,  even  mkm  rhr  had  not 
been  unfaithful^  he  could  bring  her  before  the  prient  and 
have  admhiistere<l  to  her  the  water  of  jealousy  (Numb. 
V,  12-31).     Hut  if  the  huslmnd  was  sus|HH*ted.  or  was 
actually  guihy  of  canial  intercourse  with  an  unmarried 
rcement  {Snta,  27),  or  even  if  he  is  4>nly  suspected  of  j  woman,  no  statute  was  enacted  to  enable  the  wife  or 
{Jebanu)thj  24;  Maimonides.  JSota,  ii.  12).     ii.  A  man    wives  to  arraign  him  f(»r  a  breach  of  marriage  or  in- 
10  attested  the  death  of  the  huslmnd  is  not  allowed  to    fringement  of  her  or  their  rights.     Even  when  he  was 


ima, 

iges,  contracted  previously  to  the  conversion  of  one 
rty,  at  the  instance  of  the  unconverted  one,  cannot 
t  be  regarded  as  implying  the  impropriety  of  such 
ions  sul)se<|uently  to  conversion  (1  Cor.  vii,  12). 
Besides  the  proi«cril>ed  degrees,  the  rabbinic  law  also 
acted — L  A  man  must  not  marry  a  divorced  woman 
th  whom  he  has  committed  adultery  prior  to  her  di- 


irry  the  widow,  nor  is  the  bearer  of  a  divorce  permit- 
1  to  marry  the  divorced  wonuui,  to  avoid  suspicion 


dist^vered  with  another  man's  wife,  it  was  the  injured 
husband  that  had  the  power  to  denymd  the  death  of  the 
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seducer,  bat  not  the  wife  of  the  criminal.  8.  If  the  wife 
vowed  anything  to  tlie  Lord,  or  impoMd  upon  her^lf 
vohintary  obligations  to  the  Deity,  her  hu»band  could 
nullify  it  (Numb,  xxx,  <>-8).  4.  He  could  send  her  away 
or  divorce  her  when  she  diujjleased  him  (l)eul.  xxiv,  1- 
4).  The  woman,  a^cain,  is  iinitwted  by  the  foUowinjjf 
laws:  l.Wben  a  Hebrew  maiden  is  m\d  by  her  father 
to  a  man,  with  the  understanding  that  she  is  to  be  his 
half-wife  (n::5<  =  aab"'B,  Exod.  xxi.  7;  Judg.  ix,  18 
with  Judg.  viii,  30,  the  law  enacts  that,  in  case  her 
mantcr  and  intended  huslMuid  is  displeased  with  her,  and 
he  rofust's  to  redeem  his  ])n)mise— i,  he  is  not  to  keep 
her  till  the  siiblfatic  year,  and  then  give  her  her  liberty 
like  onlinar}'  senants;  ii,  he  is  not  to  sell  her  to  any 
one  else  as  a  wire;  iii,  he  may  give  her  to  his  son  as  a 
wife,  and  in  that  case  must  treat  her  as  a  daughter-in- 
law  ;  iv,  if  he  gives  his  son  an  a<Iditional  wife,  she  is  to 
4>btain — a,  her  f(H>d,  /y,  raiment,  aiul,  r,  conjugal  right  as 
heret4)fore;  and,  v,  if  these  three  la^t -mentioned  |M»ints 
arc  n>fu^e<l  to  her,  she  is  forthwith  to  l>e  set  at  lilierty 
(Extxl.  xxi,  7-1 1 ).  2.  If  he  maliciously  impugns  her 
chastity,  hv  is  t«>  l)e  sc(>ui^e<t,  and  loses  his  right  over 
her  todivonv  her  (l)eut,  xxii,  13-10)-  3.  If  she  has 
children,  they  must  render  eiiiuil  obwiience  to  her  as  t4> 
the  father  (ExcmI.  xx,  12;  I)eut.  xxvii,  16).  4.  The 
husliand  must  not  vex  her  by  marrying  two  sisters  si- 
multaneously (Ia'v,  xviii,  18).  5.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
aniuiy  his  leHS-l)elovi><l  wife  by  transferring  the  primo- 
geniture from  her  son  to  the  child  of  his  favorite  wife 
(l>eut.  xxi,  15-17).  G.  If  her  husluuid  dislikes  her,  he 
is  not  arlutrarily  to  dismiss  her,  but  give  her  a  **  bill 
of  divorcement"  (Deut.  xxiv,  1 ),  which  re((uires  the  in- 
teqxnuiion  of  legal  advisers.  7.  When  a  woman  is  di- 
vorced, or  her  husl)and  dies,  she  is  free,  and  at  liberty 
to  marry  any  one  she  likes,  as  is  evident  fn>m  the  en- 
actments in  Ix^v.  xxi,  7,  8,  13;  Deut.  xxiv,  2-4;  xxv, 
5,  which  are  leased  uiy>n  this  fact, 

3.  The  notions  about  sanctity  of  marriage  were  loftier 
during  the  iK>st-exiIian  jwriod  than  in  the  preceding 
e|MK'hs,  as  may  be  judgetl  from  the  fact  that  unfaithful- 
ness to  a  wife  is  denounce<l  by  the  prophet  Malachi  as 
violating  a  sacred  c<»venant,  to  the  transaction  of  which 
liod  himself  was  a  witness  (ii,  14).  And  though  it  may 
U>  questioned  whether  ^he  prophet's  ap|)eal  to  God  as 
having  been  witness  to  the  marriage-contnurt  refers  to 

the  al)ove-named  seven  benedictions  (riZ")Zl  72^) 
which  the  bridegroom  haii  to  pronounce  at  the  mar- 
riage-feast, axui  in  which  he  invoked  (i<Hl*s  presence 
and  blessing  to  the  com|)act,  as  Abrabanel  will  have  it, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  marriage  is  here  f(»r  the 
first  time  expressly  described  as  a  covenant  (P'^'^H) 
miuif  wi  the  presence  oJ'GihL  With  such  a  view  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  the  notion  that  a  wife  is  a  play- 
thing for  a  leisure  hour  ra])idly  disappeareil,  and  the 
sages  who  had  to  ex|KJund  the  law  to  the  p«'ople  in  the 
time  of  Christ  taught  that  the  declaration  ^  Peace  shall 
be  in  thy  hous(>"  (Job  v,  24)  will  be  realized  by  him 
*'  wIk)  1ov(*s  his  wife  as  himsi'If,  and  honors  her  more 
than  himsi'lf,  and  trains  his  sons  and  daughters  up  in 
the  way  of  righteousness"  {Jtbdmofh,  &2  b).  Moreover, 
marriage  was  regardcMl  as  illegal  if  the  man  had  not 
given  to  his  wife  (he  instnmu'ut  (n^^DD,  in  which  he 
promises  his  wife,  "  I  will  work  for  thee,  honor  thee, 
maintain  thee,  and  provide  for  thee,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Jewish  husbands."  The  rabbinic  laws  both 
define  this  promise  and  insist  upon  its  being  fulfilled,  as 
may  lie  seen  fn)m  the  following  enactmenti* :  L  A  wife  is 
to  Im»  kept  in  profMtrtion  to  the  circumstances  of  her  hus- 
i)and,  and  have  her  meals  with  him  at  the  table ;  if  he 
ill-treats  her  and  she  removes  fn^m  him,  he  is  obliged 
to  M'lul  her  maintenance  {Jtfximoth,  VA  b\  ii.  If  the 
hushand  goes  on  a  three  months*  journey  without  mak- 
ing pn>vision  ftir  his  wife,  the  legal  authorities  of  tlie 
place  an*  to  maintain  her  from  his  property  (Kffhiiboth, 
4«  a,  107).  iii.  lie  is  obliged  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
husband  within  a  stated  period  (Mishna,  Ktthuhoth,  v, 


I  6).  iv.  If  her  husband  dies,  she  is  to  be  maintained  from 
I  his  property,  <»r  by  the  children,  in  the  same  manner  ac 
she  was  in  his  lifetime,  till  she  is  betrothed  to  aiu>tlur 
man,  and  her  rights  must  be  attended  to  liefore  the 
claims  of  any  one  else  {Krtkvbutk,  43, 51, 52, 68,  U« :  J<. 
:  rumlem  KtthulMth,  iv,  14}.  v.  If  a  woman  marrieii  a 
man  of  higher  rank  tlian  herself,  she  rises  with  him; 
but  if  he  is  inferior  to  her,  she  does  not  descend  to  him 
(PTIT^  1^5  r^h^:s  n3"»X1  IKelkuhoth,  4«  a,  61  a7). 
For  other  rights  which  the  wife  posnemies  we  roust  refer 
to  the  KethubuhfOr  the  marriage-instrument  given  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  period.  The  husband,  (»n  the  other  hand, 
has  a  right  to  ex|)ect  from  his  wife  chastity  which  is  be- 
yt»nd  the  reach  of  suspicion,  uiireM?r\'ed  obedience,  and 
to  do  the  work  of  a  housewife.  Other  righta  are  given 
in  the  following  sei*tit>n  on  tiirorce. 

VII.  IHrorcf. — 1.  The  arbitrary  p<iwer  of  the  hutband 
over  his  wife  in  the  patriarchal  age  is  klho  seen  in  the 
fact  that  he  could  divorce  hrr  at  his  pleasure.    Tliere 
i  is  but  one  instance  of  it  recorded,  but  it  is  a  ver>'  signi^ 
.  cant  one.     Abraham,  though  he  has  a  child  by  llagar, 
,  sends  away  his  half-wife,  not  requiring  any  legal  or  iv- 
I  ligious  intervention  (Gen.  xxi,  14),  but,  as  in  the  case 
I  of  marriage,  effecting  it  by  a  mere  verlial  declaration. 
;  Wherever  marriages  are  effected  by  tlie  violent  exercise 
uf  the  patriii  fMttitaSf  or  without  any  bond  of  affection 
lietween  the  i>arties  concemed,  ill-assorted  matches  must 
{ye  of  fretiuent  occurrence ;  and  without  the  remedy  of 
divorce,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  we  can  understand 
.  the  truth  of  the  apostles*  remark  that  **  it  is  not  gixxlto 
;  marrj'**  (Matt,  xix,  10).     Hence  divorce  prevails  to  a 
gn«t  extent  in  all  countries  where  marriage  is  the  k* 
suit  of  arbitrary'  ap(N)intment  or  of  purchase :  we  may 
instance  the  Arabians  (Burckhanlt*s  \oftt,  i,  1 11 :  Lay- 
ani,  A'f«*Tf A,  i,  357)  and  the  Kg\-ptiang  (Ijme,  i,  235  sq.). 
2.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Mosaic  law  does  nut 
ifuttitute  divorce,  but,  as  in  other  matters,  recognises  and 
miMt  humanely   regulates  the  prevailing  iiatrian-hal 
.  practice  (Deut.  xxiv,  1-4).     The  ground  on  which  tbe 
law  allows  a  divorce  is  termed  *^3n  r*1*t;,  any  tkamf/ul 
thing.  What  t  he  precise  meaningof  t  his  ambiguous  phrve 
is,  and  what,  according  to  the  Moaaic  gamolog}-,  gives 
a  huhluuid  the  right  to  divorce  his  wife,  has  been  grraily 
diMpute<lin  theschooUof  Shammaiand  Hillel  which  w(rt 
A»unde<1  l)efore  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  these  diH.>uwi4K» 
are  given  l)elow.    It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  phrvc 
does  not  denote  yb;7/tcn/ton  or  atlnltrry,  for  in  llut  ca.«e 
the  woman  was  not  divorced,  but  itunal  (Lev.  xx.  K': 
Deut.  xxii,  20-22;  Ezek.xvi,40;  John  viii.  5).    Mok- 
over,  the  phrase  "'abfi  ^a-^rS  "jn  KXT:,  with  whith  tfcU 
statute  iK'gins,  when  used  of  opposite  sexes,  as  in  the 
case  iK'fore  us,  generally  denotes  ,/ffror<fi/r  imjttrttH<» 
which  tnte  produce*  on  the  other,  !iy  ffracrjuf  SM/inwrt.  <*" 
htaut\ful  appearance  (tien.  xxxix,  4 ;  Kuth  ii,  2. 1'l  13: 
Flz(>k.  v,  2  with  8).     That  it  has  this  sense  litre  i^finf 
to  l»e  warranted  by  ver.  8,  where  it  is  sup}Mif«d  that  tbe 
,  divorce<l  woman  marries  again,  and  her  second  hu>t«nd 
'  also  divorces  her,  and  that  not  on  account  of  \mv*^ 
\  ity,  but  because  he  doe$  not  lile  her.     The  humane 
regulations  which  the  Mosaic  gamology  intnHlueed  in 
,  order  to  render  a  divorce  legal  were  as  follows:  l>lf 
a  man  dislikes  his  wife,  or  finds  that  he  cannot  li^^ 
happily  with  her,  he  is  not  aummarily  to  send  brr 
away  by  wonl  of  mouth  as  heretofore,  Imt  is  to  give  bcr 
a  formal  and  judicial  Ull  of  dirorcement  (PP'^^S  "t"** 
which  retpiired  the  inter\'ention  of  a  legal  adviMr.an«l 
cause<l  delay,  thus  affording  time  for  reflecti<4U  and  prf- 
,  venting  many  a  divorce  resolved  on  under  the  iiiflatiKV 
of  imssion.     2.  Allowing  the  parties,  even  after  the  ^ 
\  S(»lution  of  the  marriage^to  renew  the  connectitrii  iftbey 
wished  it,  provided  the  divorced  wife  had  not  in  tlt^ 
meantime  marrietl  another  hushand,  and  become  a  «i''' 
ow,  or  been  again  divorced.     Not  only  are  bishop  Tat- 
rick  (on  Deut,  xxiv,  4),  Michaelb  (iMu^t  of  M'^iff'  "• 
;  137.  English  translation),  and  many  othex  Christian  f^' 
;  positors,  uf  thia  opinion,  but  it  has  been  au  iiiidcfii>'<'^ 
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1  upon  by  those  who  were  charged  with  the 
ration  of  the  law  from  time  immemoriaL  The 
^tion  which  the  sages  made  was  when  a  man 
his  wife  because  of  an  evil  report  which  he 
ily  circulated  about  her;  then  he  was  not  al- 
remarry  her  (Mishna,  Gittin,  iv,  7).  3.  If  the 
woman  marries  again,  and  the  second  husband 
s  or  divorces  her,  she  is  not  allowed  to  remarrj' 
lusband :  this  was  to  preclude  the  i)ossibility  of 
I  the  death  of,  or  a  divorce  from,  the  second 
in  case  the  parties  wished  to  be  reunited.  4. 
seduces  a  maiden,  and  on  this  account  is  Icgal- 
d  to  marry  her,  ^  he  may  not  put  her  away  all 
[Deut.  xxii,  28,  29).  Or,  6.  If  he  groundlessly 
her  chastity,  he  also  loses  the  ix)wcr  of  ever  ! 
^  her  (Deut.  xxii,  13-19).  This,  as  well  as  the  | 
;  benign  law,  was  evidently  designed  to  make 
I  for  those  women  whom  they  had  either  virtu- 
ctually  deprived  of  their  moral  character,  and 
hese  men  were  allowed  to  desert  them,  might 
able  to  get  husbands.  Thus  these  laws,  while 
seduction,  inasmuch  as  the  man  knew  that  he 
ive  all  his  lifetime  to  be  wedded  to  and  care  for 
"ed  woman,  also  prevented  those  females  who 
lentarily  fallen  from  being  branded  for  life,  and 
a  to  give  themselves  up  to  prostitution.  6. 
the  Mosaic  law  has  no  express  statute  that  the 
ler  certain  circumstances,  may  demand  a  di- 
ro  her  husband,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  implied 
lactroent  contained  in  Kxod.  xxi,  10.  For  if  a 
lan  who  became  the  wife  of  her  master  could 
if  he  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  husband, 
natural  to  conclude  that  ajref  wife  would,  un- 
lar  circumstances,  be  able  to  claim  the  protec- 
le  same  law.  A  few  instances  of  the  violation 
vorce  law,  l>etween  the  period  of  its  enactment 
Babylonian  captivity,  are  incidentally  recorded 
any  censure  whatever.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
k  away  Miclial,  his  daughter,  Daviifs  wife, 
David's  formally  divorcing  her,  and  gave  her  to 
.  Sam.  XXV,  44 ),  and  that  David  took  liack  again 
who  had  been  united  to  another  husband  (2 
14-16).  Still  the  laws  of  divorce  and  of  pro- 
reunion  after  the  divorced  woman  had  been 
to  another  husband  are  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah 
mown  and  commoidy  observetl  ( iii,  i,  8). 
t  rather  uncertain  grounds  on  which  the  Mosaic 
nits  divorce  (Deut.  xxiv,  1-4)  were  minutely 
luring  the  period  after  the  exile.     Though  the 

*  Shammai  restricts  the  phrase  ^"Zl  nl'15  to 
y,  and  the  Sadclucees  too  insisted  that  divorce 
be  tolerated  except  when  the  woman  is  guilty 
ry  {Kschol  Ha-Cophtrj  Alphab.  xcix  ;  Ben-Cho- 
,  27r>),  yet  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  most 
I  exp<)sitors,  agree  with  the  scho<d  of  Hillel, 
,  Giiiin^  ix,  10)  that  it  denotes y}itt/^«  or  deforml- 
le  context  plainly  shows.  Now.  in  stating  the 
on  which  the  .Jewi.nh  exi)ositors  of  the  law, 
me  of  Christ  and  after,  regarded  dissolution  of 
'  as  justifiable,  we  must  diHtinguish  the  cases  in 
e  legal  authorities  themselves  t(M>k  up  the  mat- 
those  in  which  the  married  parties  asked  for 

sulutiftn  of  marrinfje  occasioned  by  the  lawful 
e^  took  place — i.  When  the  woman  is  guilty  of 
iL  When  the  woman  carrier  on  secret  inter- 
ith  a  man  after  her  husband  has  warned  her 
t  (Sota,  'il ;  Jcbtimoth,  24).  iii.  Where,  though 
I  had  taken  place,  yet  a  matrimonial  law  (rna- 
n  injnstum)  is  violated,  either  referring  to  the 
d  degrees  or  to  »»ther  matters  enacted  by  the 
iv.  When  the  husband  is  infected  with  le|>- 
thuhoth,  11). 

^as  grant4'd  on  the  demand  of  the  married  par- 
ms  the  husband  could  effect  a  dissolution  of  I 
' — i.  When  his  wife,  by  violating  the  Mosaic  j 
led  him,  without  knowing  it,  to  be  guilty  of  , 
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transgression  (Mishna,  Kethuhoth,  vii,  6).  iL  If  the  wife 
violates  the  bounds  of  modesty — e.  g.  by  going  into  the 
street  with  uncovered  hair,  tlirting  with  young  men, 
etc  (ibid,),  iii  If  the  wife  is  sus{>ected  of  adultery,  iv. 
If  the  woman  curses  her  father-in-law  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband  {Kethubothj  72).  v.  If  the  wife  will  not 
follow  her  husband  to  another  place  {Kethubotk.  110). 
vu  If  the  wife  refuses  her  husband  the  conjugal  rights 
for  twelve  months. 

The  wife  can  demand  a  divorce — i.  If  ailer  marriage 
the  husband  contracts  a  loathsome  disease  (Mishna,  AV 
thubothy  vii,  9, 10).  it  If  after  marriage  he  betakes  him- 
self to  a  disgusting  business  {ibid,  the  Gemara  thereon, 
76).  iii.  If  he  treats  her  cruelly  {Eben  Ha-Ezarf  154). 
iv.  If  her  husband  changes  his  religion  (ibid,),  v.  If  the 
husband  commits  an  offence  which  makes  him  flee  from 
his  country  (Kben  lla-Ezar^  9).  vi.  If  he  leads  a  dis- 
solute and  immoral  life  (Kben  lln^Ezar^  (iloss  on  Sects, 
11).  vii.  If  he  wastes  his  property  and  neglects  to 
maintain  her  (Mishna,  Ketkuboth,  vii,  1).  viii.  If  he  re- 
fuses her  connubial  rights  (Mishna,  Kethubothj  v,  6). 
There  are  other  grounds  on  which  divorce  can  be  ob- 
tained, but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  Mishna,  Git' 
tiriy  as  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed.  The  bill 
of  divorcement  must  be  handed  over,  either  by  the  hus- 
band or  a  messenger,  to  the  wife  or  one  deputed  by  her, 
with  the  words,  ^  This  is  thy  divorce ;  thou  art  hence- 
forth divorced  from  me,  and  canst  marry  whomsoever 
thou  likest"  (Mishna,  Gittin,  ix).  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked  that  divorce  was  greatly  discouraged  by  the 
Talmudists,  and  it  is  declared  that  "  he  who  divorces 
his  wife  is  hated  of  God.  The  altar  sheds  tears  over 
him  who  divorces  the  wife  and  companion  of  his  youth" 
(GUtin,  90  a). 

During  the  post-«xilian  period  the  abuse  of  divorce 
continuetl  unabated  (Joseph  us,  Life^  76) ;  and  under  the 
Asmtmsan  dynasty  the  right  was  assumed  by  the  wife 
as  against  her  husban<l,  an  innovation  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  Salome  by  Josephus  (.4  nt,  xv,  7, 10),  but  which 
appears  to  have  b<>en  prevalent  in  the  apostolic  age,  if 
we  may  judge  from  passages  where  the  language  im- 
plies that  the  act  emanated  from  the  wife  (Mark  x,  12 ; 
1  Cor.  vii,  U),  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  comments  of 
the  early  ¥rriter8  on  1  Tim.  v,  9.  Our  Lord  and  his 
a()ostles  re-established  the  integrity  and  sanctity  of  the 
marriage-bond  by  the  following  measures:  (1)  by  the 
confirmation  of  the  original  charter  of  marriage  as  the 
basis  on  which  all  regulations  are  to  be  framed  (Matt, 
xix,  4, 5) ;  (2)  by  the  restriction  of  divorce  to  the  case 
of  fornication,  and  the  pn*hibition  of  remarriage  in  all 
persons  divorced  on  impn>per  grounds  (Matt^  v,  32 ;  xix, 
9;  Rom.  vii,  3;  1  Cor.  vii,  10, 11);  and  (3)  by  the  en- 
forcement of  moral  purity  generally  (Heb.  xiii,  4,  etc.), 
and  especially  by  the  formal  condemnation  of  fornica- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  been  classed  among  acts 
morally  indifferent  (aha^opa')  by  a  certain  party  in  the 
Church  (Acts  xv,  20). 

VIII.  lyecirate  Iaiw. —  1.  The  only  power  which  a 
woman  had  over  the  man  during  the  pre-Mosaic  period, 
in  matrimonial  matters,  was  when  her  husband  died 
without  issue.  The  widow  could  then  claim  his  next 
brother  to  marr>'  her;  if  the  second  also  died  without 
progeny,  she  could  ask  the  third,  and  so  on.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  Levirate  marriage,  as  it  is  called,  from  the 

Latin,  levir^  brother-in-law  (Hebrew,  ca*^;  Greek,  itrt- 
yafifipsiu\  is** to  raise  up  seed  to  the  departed  brother," 
which  should  preserve  his  name  upon  his  inheritance, 
and  prevent  it  (wm  being  erased  from  among  his  breth- 
ren, and  from  the  gate  of  his  town  ((ien.  xxxviii,  8; 
Deut.  XXV,  6;  Ruth  iv,  10);  since  the  Hebrews  regard- 
ed childlessness  as  a  great  evil  (Gen.  xvi,  4;  xix,  31), 
and  entire  excision  as  a  most  dire  calamitv  and  awful 
punishment  from  (lod  (Deut.  ix,  14 ;  Psa.  ix,  7 ;  cix,  15). 
To  remove  this  reproach  fn)ra  the  departs!,  it  was  re- 
gardeil  as  the  sacred  duty  of  the  eldest  surviving  broth- 
er to  marry  the  wid(»w,  and  the  first-bom  son  resulting 
from  such  an  alliauce  was  to  all  intents  and  purpoees 
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considered  as  the  representative  and  heir  of  tlie  dcceascil.  •  to  take  hid  brother's  wife,  then  let  liis  brother's  wife  pt 
Thus  we  are  told  that  when  Er,  Judah's  eldest  son,  who  |  up  to  the  );ate  of  the  elders  and  say.  My  hubliaiid'i 
was  married  to  Tamar,  died  without  issue,  the  second  ^  brother  refuseth  to  raise  up  unto  his  brother  a  naoMrin 
son  was  called  upon  to  marry  his  deceased  brother's  .  Israel ;  he  will  not  perform  the  Leviratc  duty.  And 
widow,  and  that  when  he  a^in  died,  leaving  no  chil-  the  elders  of  the  city  sliall  call  him,  and  s()cak  unto  him. 
dren,  Tamar,  the  widow,  had  still  a  claim  uiwn  the  only  Hut  if  he  still  persist  and  say,  I  like  not  to  take  her, 
sur>'iving  son,  for  whom  she  had  to  wait,  as  he  was  not  then  shall  his  bn>ther's  wife  come  in  to  him  in  the  pro* 
as  yet  marriai;eable  ((ien.  xxxviii,  6-12, 14, 26).  Ulti-  cnce  of  the  elders,  and  loose  his  shrie  from  off  his  fowt, 
matcly  Judah  himself  had  to  marr>'  his  daughter-in-    and  spit  in  his  fai'e  and  say.  So  shall  it  be  disie  onto 


law,  for  she  inveigled  him  into  it  as  a  punishment  for 
ntiglecting  to  give  her  his  third  son  ((lOn.  xxxviii,  26- 
8<)) ;  and  Pharcz,  the  issue  of  this  Levirate  marriage, 
not  only  became  the  founder  of  a  numerous  and  illus- 


that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house;  and 
his  house  shall  be  called  in  Israel  the  house  of  the  bare- 
foot" ( lleut.  XXV,  7-10).  Thus  tlie  Mosaic  gamidt^gr 
docs  not  imiMJSc  it  as  nn  inexorable  law,  but  simply  eo- 


trious  family,  but  was  the  direct  line  from  which  the  joins  it  as  a  duty  of  k>ve,  wliich  the  Ijtcir  might  e«ca|)e 
royal  family  of  David  desi«uded,  and  the  channel  .  by  submitting  to  censure  and  repnmch.  Of  ihiit  he  cii«iU 
through  which  the  Messiah  was  bom  ((ien.  xxxviii,  i  not  complain,  for  he  not  only  neglected  to  perform  ii>- 
29,  with  Matt,  i,  3).  This  I^Wrate  marriage  was  not  I  wards  his  deceased  brother  the  most  sacred  oflictf  <if 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  It  abio  obtained  amtmg  the  j  love,  but,  by  refusing  to  do  so,  he  openly  decUrcd  h» 
Moabites  (Kuth  i,  11-13),  Persians  i¥ileukeT,  ZtrnkivtS'  ;  dislike  to  the  widow,  and  thus  publicly  inNdted  brr. 
<fi,  iii,  226),  Indians  (.']«ui/ir/^e4farcA<'«,  iii,3o),  and  still  The  symbolic  manner  in  which  she  t(M»k  away  in  the 
exists  in  Arabia  (liurckhardt,  Ao/m,  i,  112;  Niebuhr,  public  court  his  right  to  her  and  his  deceased  bnaW* 
r(r>yri^,p.61),  among  the  trib»}  of  the  Caucasus  { llant-  i  possession,  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  imsnesuiHi 


hansen,  7rtwsctiuctiituif\).  4t).H),  antl  other  nations  (comp. 
I^yser,  in  llcrzog,  ReiilrKncyklop,  viii,  358,  s.  v.  Levi- 
raisehc). 


of  pro|>erty  was  claimed  by  planting  the  is»\  on  it 
Hence,  when  tiK!  transfer  of  property  was  effcctetl  by  in 
amicable  tranMction,  the  original  owner  sigiiitkd  the 


2.  This  law,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  existed  from  •  renunciation  of  his  rights  by  taking  off*  his  shoe  ami 
time  immemorial  both  among  the  |iatriarchs  and  other  ■■  giving  it  to  the  new  iHisseasor  (Ruth  iv,  7.  M).  A  Mini- 
nations  of  antiquity,  was  at  length  formally  enacted  as  i  lar  custom  obtained  among  the  Indians  (Benar>-,  /v 
part  of  the  Kiblical  gamolog>-.     In  adopting  this  law.    iMrtKorum  LeciratM,  HeroL  IHS,*).  p.  14)  and  the  aii.i«it 


part  of  the  Kiblical  gamology.     In  adopting 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  other  primitive  practices  in- 


(iermaiis  ((irimm,  l)eHt$ckt  Rtchtstilttfikumer,  p.  l.'iii). 


corporatCHl  in  the  M«>saic  axle,  the  sacred  legisUtor  both  |  1»  the  case  U'fore  us,  however,  where  the  priviWge  tf 
prescribes  for  it  definite  limits,  and  m(»st  humanely  de- .  IKWsewion  was  not  renounced  by  a  mutual  unden^tand- 
prives  it  of  the  irksome  ami  <Klious  features  which  it  «">?.  *>"t  involved  hisult  both  to  the  dei-eased  brutbrf 
IKJssessed  in  ancient  times.  This  is  evident  from  the  «"»«!  th<?  sur\iving  widow,  the  outraged  si^ter-iii-liw 
enactment  itself,  which  is  as  follows :  "  If  brothers  <lwell  snatched  the  right  from  him  by  pidling  off  his  shi*. 
together,  and  one  of  them  die  and  have  no  child,  the  i  8.  That  this  |>atriarchal  law— which,  as  we  have  «»fD, 
wife  of  the  deceased  shall  not  marr>'  out  of  the  family  a  ,  was  incorporated  in  the  Mosaic  gamolog>'— conthiuediu 


stranger;  her  husband's  bntther  shall  go  in  unto  her. 
and  take  her  as  his  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of  a 
br(»ther-in-law.     Her  Hrst-bom  shall  then  succeed  in 


its  full  force  after  the  ('aptivity,  is  evident  from  3Iat- 
thew  (xxii. 25-27), Mark  (xii,  lH-28),  and  I^ke  {xx.H^ 
33).     From  the  question  put  to  our  Saviour  in  thife 


the  name  of  the  decease<I  brother,  so  that  his  name  be  i^assages,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  incumlient  up« 
not  bkitted  out  of  Israel"  (I>eut.  xxv,  5,  6).  Acconl-  .  each  surviving  brother  in  succession  to  perfurm  the  duty 
ingly— i.  This  law  is  restricted  to  brothers  who  dtceU  to-  i  of  the  Ltrir,  There  were,  however,  cases  where  lU 
fftthtr,  i.  e.  in  contiguous  properties,  as  the  rabbinical  ^  duty  ctnild  not  be  i)erforme<l,  about  which  the  M«*iic 
law  expUins  it  acconiing  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  \  law  gives  no  directions  whatever— e.  g.  win  n  the  de- 


I'^nH"'  r.3^  in  (Jen.  xiii,  6;  xxxvi,  7,  and  elsewhere. 
If  the  brothers  lived  far  awav.  or  if  the  de<*easeil  had 


ceasetl  bnither's  widow  was  a  near  relation  of  the  Unr 
and  came  within  the  proscribe«l  degrees,  of  which  ibe 

.     ,.  ,,   .  ,  ......    I  Mishna(yr6<««o/A,  i,l) gives  fifteen  cases;  wwhrn ike 

iio  brother*  at  idl,  it  was  an  underst.KHl  thing  that  it    ^^^^^  ^.^  ^  ^.j^-j^  ^^^^  ^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^  ^  ^^  , 

devolved  uiK>n  the  nearest  of  kin  N,  marrj-  the  widc»w,    ^..^^^^,  ^.j,t^^,„,  j^„^    ij  ^^ .  ^„j  j^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^ 
or  care  for  her  if  she  was  t.s,  old,  w^eii,  of  couwe,  it    ^„^  ^^^^^  ^^,^,^^  ^^^^p^  ^^^  ^^^  «bligati««  to  iwny 

one  of  the  widows,  he  was  also  from  the  obligation  to 


marry  any  of  them  0, 1);  it  is  aim  implietl  that  itvtf 
onlv  net*essar\'  for  one  brother  to  marr^'  «»ne  of  tlie  w>d- 


passed  over  from  the  domain  of  Ix'viration  into  that  of 
(#'/Wor  redeemer  (Kuth  ii,  2();  iii,  9;  iv,  15, 16).  ii.  To 
cases  where  no  issue  whatever  is  left,  as  13  is  here  used 
in  its  general  sense  of  ojjfprintj  and  not  specifically  for  j  ows  in  cases  where  there  were  several  wi«lows  left.  Tb« 
aoiu  This  is  not  only  confirmed  by  the  Si^pt.  {inrkp/ia^  i  marriage  was  not  to  take  place  within  three  moiilbii^ 
Matthew  (fit)  txotv  trirlpfia,  xxii,  5),  Mark  (xii,  19),  I  the  huslwuid's  death  (iv,  10).  The  eldest  brother  oqcbt 
Luke  {driKvoi,\  xx,  28).  .liMtcphus  (Ant,  iv,  «,  23),  and  |  to  perform  the  duty  of  marriage;  but, on  hisdeclininff 
the  Talmud  (Jtbamoth,  22  b),  but  is  evident  from  the  .  it,  a  younger  brother  might  do  it  (ii,  8;  iv.  h\  The 
law  of  inheritance  (Numb,  xxvii,  8-11).  in  which  it  is  chaiitmh  was  regarded  as  involving  future  relaiiowhift 
d(H.'lar(>«l  that  if  a  man  dies  without  leaving  a  son,  his  so  that  a  man  who  had  received  it  could  not  roarr>'tbe 
daughter  is  to  inherit  the  pn»|)erty.  For  if  his  widow  .  widow's  relations  within  the  prohibited  degrees  lit.*'' 
nmld  claim  the  sur^-iving  brother  ti>  marry  her  in  onler  j  S|>ecial  rules  are  laid  down  for  cases  where  a  wmntf 


to  raise  up  a  son  to  the  deceased,  the  daughter  who  le- 
gally came  to  the  inheritance  would  either  have  to  lose 
her  |K)ssessioii8,  or  the  son  lK>rn  of  the  leviratc  mar- 
rlngi>  would  have  to  be  without  patrimony. 


married  under  a  false  impression  as  to  her  hufldstli 
death  (x,  1),  or  where  a  mistake  took  place  as  to  whrth- 
cr  her  son  or  her  husband  die<l  first  (x,3),  for  in  the  U^* 
ter  case  the  I^evirate  law  would  not  apply ;  and.  w^ 


In  fulfilling  the  duty  of  the  /^n>  in  the  patriarchal  ^  to  the  evidence  of  the  husband's  .death  to  be  pp>- 
age  the  sur\iving  brother  had  to  make  greiit  sacrifices.  =  <1"^«*1  "»  certain  cases  (cap.  16, 16).  There  can.il«ff 
He  had  not  onlv  to  ren»»uiu»  the  peqKftuating  of  his  ^•»"''  ^^  "«>  question  that  the  administraton  of  thel»« 
<iwn  name  through  the  firsi-lKini  son  ((k-n.  xxxviii,  9),  "» t*><*  *»"»«  "f  tJ»e  prophets  and  at  the  advent  of  imr  Sij- 
and  mar  his  own  inhcritam-e  ( Kuth  iv,  6 ),  but.  what  was  "'»»"  *'**!  *"  '^**fi»»«  *°^  supplement  the  Uvirate  Uw.  As 
ni«ist  galling,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  widow  whether  *^'«  '*I>*<^  "*'  '*»"  •"^^'l®  ^*>«»  "o*^  permit  us  to  eniuDet«i« 
he  had  an  inclination  for  anv  such  marriage  or  not,  as  l^"'*^*  imptirtant  definitions  and  enaciracnts.  we  m** 
the  Jjtvir  in  the  |mtrian-hAl  age  had  no  alternative.  ^'^"^^  *"  **»<*  Mishna,  Tract  Jebamotk,  which  derives  ru 
Now  the  Mosaic  law  n'moved  this  hanlj«hip  by  opening  ■  name  (P'^.'SZ"')  fn>m  the  fact  that  it  embodies  tbf« 
to  the  man  a  door  of  esi'a^ie :  "  liut  U'  the  man  like  not ,  la\.'s.    These  dusccud  into  trivial  disdoctiooa— «.g.tkit 
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the  shoe  was  to  be  of  leather,  or  a  sandal  furnished  with 
a  heel-strap;  a  felt  shoe,  or  a  sandal  without  a  strap, 
would  not  do  {Yebam,  xii,  1, 2).  The  chalitsak  was  not 
valid  when  the  person  performing  it  was  deaf  and  dumb 
(^xii,  4),  as  he  could  not  learn  the  precise  formula  which 
accompanied  the  act.  The  custom  is  retained  by  the 
modem  Jews,  and  is  minutely  described  by  Picart  (C'«- 
remoHies  Rdigieu*e4j  i,  243).  It  receives  illustration  from 
the  expr^sion  used  hy  the  modem  Arabs  in  speaking  of 
a  repudiated  wife :  "  She  was  my  slipper.  I  have  cast 
her  off"  (Burckhardt,  A'bfu,  i,  113).  It  only  remains  to 
be  remarked  that  the  fear  lest  the  performance  of  the 
dutv  oi  lAvir  should  come  into  collision  with  the  law  of 
consanguinity,  made  the  ancient  rabbins  declare  that 
(Dia^b  mip  nx^bn)  the  ceremony  of  uking  oflf  the 
shoe  is  preferable  to  marrying  the  widow,  and  thus  vir- 
tually set  aside  Levirate  marriages.  As  this  ceremony, 
which  is  called  Ckalifsak  (n2C"'Pn  from  vbn,  to  draw 

out^  to  pull  oJf\  supersedes  the  ancient  law,  the  rabbins 
gave  very  minute  orders  about  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  to  be  performed.  The  ceremony  is  |)erformcd  in  the 
synagogue  after  morning  prayer,  in  the  presence  of  three 
rabbis  and  two  witnesses,  attended  by  others  of  the 
congregation  as  auditors  and  spectators.  The  Levir  and 
widow  are  called  forward,  and  after  being  questioned  by 
the  principal  rabbi,  and  avowing  his  determination  not 
to  marry  her,  the  man  puts  on  a  shoe  of  a  peculiar  form 
and  made  for  this  purpose^  and  the  woman  repeats, "  My 
husband's  brother  refuseth  to  raise  up  unto  his  brother 
a  name  in  Israel ;  he  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my 
husband's  brother."  To  which  the  Levir  replies, "  I  like 
not  to  take  her.**  Upon  this  declaration  the  widow  un- 
ties the  shoe  with  her  right  hand,  takes  it  off,  throws  it 
on  the  ground,  and  spits  before  him,  saying  in  Hebrew, 
**  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build 
up  his  brother's  house :  and  his  name  shall  be  called  in 
Israel,  The  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed ;" 
when  the  persons  present  exclaim  three  times,  "■  His 
shoe  is  loosed !"  This  concludes  the  ceremony,  and  the 
rabbi  tells  the  widow  that  she  is  now  at  liberty  to  marry 
whom  she  pleases. 

IX.  In  considering  the  nocial  and  domestic  condiiwns 
ofmarrUd  life  among  the  Hebrews,  we  must,  in  the  tirst 
place,  take  into  account  the  position  assigned  to  women 
generally  in  their  social  scale.  The  seclusion  of  the  ha- 
rem, and  the  habits  consequent  upon  it,  were  utterly  un- 
known in  early  times,  and  the  condition  of  the  Oriental 
woman,  as  pictured  to  us  in  the  Bible,  contrasts  most 
favorably  with  that  of  her  modern  representative.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  women,  whether  married  or 
unmarried,  went  about  with  their  faces  unveiled  (Gen. 
xii,  14;  xxiv,  16,65;  xxix,  11;  1  Sam.  i,  13).  An  un- 
married woman  might  meet  and  converse  with  men, 
even  strangers,  in  a  public  i)lace  (Gen.  xxiv,  24,  45-7 ; 
xxix,  9-12;  I  Sam.  ix,  11);  she  might  be  found  alone 
in  the  country  without  any  reflection  on  her  character 
(Deut.  xxii,  25-27) ;  or  she  might  appear  in  a  court  of 
justice  (Numb,  xxvii,  2).  Women  not  unfrequcnily 
held  important  offices :  some  were  prophetesses,  as  Mir- 
iam, Deborah,  Huldah,  Noadiah,  and  Anna ;  of  others  ad- 
vice was  sought  in  emergencies  (2  Sara,  xiv,  2;  xx,  16- 
22).  They  took  their  part  in  matters  of  public  interest 
(Exod.  XV,  20 ;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6, 7) ;  in  short,  they  enjoy- 
ed as  much  freedom  in  ordinary  life  as  the  women  of 
our  own  country. 

If  such  was  her  general  position,  it  is  certain  that  the 
wife  must  have  exercised  an  important  influence  in  her 
own  home.  She  appears  to  have  taken  her  part  in 
family  affairs,  and  even  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable 
amount  of  independence.  For  instance,  she  entertains 
guests  at  her  own  desire  (2  Kings  iv,  8)  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband  (Judg.  iv,  18),  and  sometimes  even  in 
defiance  of  his  wishes  (1  Sam.  xxv,  14,  etc.) ;  she  dis- 
poses of  her  child  by  a  vow  without  any  reference  to 
her  husband  (1  Sam.  i,  24) ;  she  consults  with  him  as  to 
the  marriage  of  her  children  (Gen.  xxvii,  46) ;  her  sag- 


>  gestions  as  to  any  domestic  arrangements  meet  with  due 
attention  (2  Kings  iv,  9) ;  and  occasionally  she  criticises 
the  conduct  of  her  husband  in  terms  of  great  severity 
(1  Sam.  xxv,  25 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  20). 

The  relations  of  husband  and  wife  appear  to  have 
been  characterized  by  affection  and  tenderness.  He  ia 
occasionally  described  as  the  ^  friend"  of  his  wife  (Jer. 
iii,  20;  Hos.  iii,  1),  and  his  love  for  her  is  frequently  no- 
ticed (Gen.  xxiv,  67 ;  xxix,  18).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wife  was  the  consolation  of  the  husband  in  time  of 
trouble  (Gen.  xxiv,  67),  and  her  grief  at  his  loss  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  the  most  abject  woe  (Joel  i,  8).  No 
stronger  testimony,  however,  can  be  afforded  as  to  the 
ardent  affection  of  husband  and  wife  than  that  which 
we  derive  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  book  of  Ointi- 
cles.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
exceptions  to  this  state  of  affairs  were  more  numerous 
than  is  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial  happi- 
ness. One  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  polygamy  is 
the  discomfort  arising  from  the  jealousies  and  quarrels 
of  the  several  wives,  as  instanced  in  the  households  of 
Abraham  and  Elkanah  (Gen.  xxi,  1 1 ;  1  Sam.  i,  6).  The 
purchase  of  wives,  and  the  small  amount  of  liberty  al- 
lowed to  daughters  in  the  choice  of  husbands,  must  in- 
evitably have  letl  to  unhappy  unions.  The  allusions  to 
the  misery  of  a  contentious  and  brawling  wife  in  the 
Proverbs  (xix,  13 ;  xxi,  9, 19 ;  xxvii,  15)  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  infliction  was  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Hebrew  households,  and  in  the  Mishna  {Kefub,  vii,  6) 
I  the  fact  of  a  woman  being  noisy  is  laid  down  as  an  ade- 
I  ((uate  ground  for  divorce.  In  the  N.  T.  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  husband  and  wife  are  a  subject  of  frequent 
exhortation  (Eph.  v,  22-33 ;  Col.  iii,  18, 19 ;  Tit,  ii,  4, 5 ; 
1  Pet.  iii,  1-7) :  it  is  certainly  a  noticeable  coincidence 
that  these  exhortations  should  be  found  exclusively  in 
the  epistles  addressed  to  Asiatics,  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  they  were  more  particularly  needed  for  them  than 
for  Europeans. 

The  duties  of  the  wife  in  the  Hebrew  household  were 
multifarious.  In  addition  to  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  domestic  arrangements,  such  as-  cooking,  from 
which  even  women  of  rank  were  not  exempted  (Gen. 
xviii,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  8),  and  the  distribution  of  food  at 
meal-times  (Prov.  xxxi,  15),  the  manufacture  of  the 
clothing  and  the  various  textures  required  in  an  East- 
em  establishment  devolved  upon  her  (Prov.  xxxi,  13, 
21, 22);  and  if  she  were  a  model  of  activity  and  skill,  »ho 
produced  a  surplus  of  fine  linen  shirts  and  girdles,  which 
she  sold,  and  so,  like  a  well-freighted  merchant-ship, 
brought  in  wealth  to  her  husband  from  afar  (Prov,  xxxi, 
14,  24).  The  poetical  description  of  a  good  housewife 
drawn  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  lYoverbs  is  both  filled 
up  and  in  some  measure  iUustratcd  by  the  fullowing  mi- 
nute description  of  a  wife's  duties  towbrds  her  husband, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Mishna:  ''She  must  grind  com, and 
bake,  and  wash,  and  cook,  and  suckle  his  child,  make 
his  bed,  and  work  in  wool  If  she  brought  her  husband 
one  bondwoman,  she  need  not  grind,  bake,  or  wash ;  if 
two,  she  need  not  cook  nor  suckle  his  child ;  if  three, 
she  need  not  make  his  bed  nor  work  in  wool ;  if  four, 
she  may  sit  in  her  chair  of  state"  {Ketub,  v,  5).  What- 
ever money  she  earned  by  her  labor  belonged  to  her 
husband  (vi,  1).  The  qualification  not  only  of  working, 
but  of  working  at  home  (Tit,  ii,  5,  where  oiKovpyovi:  is 
preferable  to  oi'coi;poi'>c)«  ^'^  insisted  on  in  the  wife,  and 
to  spin  in  the  street  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of  Jew- 
ish customs  (Kefub.  vii,  6). 

The  legal  rights  of  the  wife  are  noticed  in  Exod.  xxi, 
10,  under  the  three  heads  of  foml,  raiment,  and  duty  of 
marriage  or  conjugal  right.  These  were  defined  with 
great  precision  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  for  thus  only 
could  one  of  the  nM»t  cniel  effects  of  polygamy  be  avert- 
ed, viz.  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  many  in  favor 
of  the  one  whom  the  lord  of  the  mwlem  harem  selecta 
for  his  special  attention.  The  regulations  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  founded  on  Exod.  xxi,  10,  may  be  found  in  the 
Mishna  {Ketub.  v,  6-9). 
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X.  The  allegorical  and  typical  allusions  to  marriage 
have  exclusive  .*cfercnce  to  one  subject,  viz.  to  exhibit 
the  spiritual  relationship  between  Gixl  and  his  people. 
The  earliest  form,  in  which  the  image  is  implied,  is  in 
the  expressions  "  to  go  a  whoring,"  and  "  whoredom,"  as 
descriptive  of  the  rupture  of  that  relationship  by  acta  of 
iJolarr>\  These  expressions  have  by  some  writers  been 
taken  in  their  primary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointing  to 
the  licentious  practices  of  idolaters.  But  this  destro;^'8 
the  whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and  is  oppoaed  to 
the  plain  language  of  Scripture:  fur  (1)  Israel  is  de- 
scribed as  the  false  wife  "playing  the  harlot"  (Isa.  i,  21 ; 
Jer.  iii,  1,6,8) ;  (2)  Jehovah  is  tlie  injured  husband, who 
therefore  divorces  her  (Psa.  lxxiii,*27;  Jer.  ii,20;  Hos. 
iv,  12;  ix,  1);  and  (3)  the  other  party  in  tlie  adultery 
is  specified,  sometimes  generally,  as  idols  or  false  gods 
(Deut.  xxxi,  IG ;  Judg.  ii,  17 ;  1  Chron.  v,  25 ;  Ezek.  xx, 
80;  xxiii,  30),  and  sometimes  particularly,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  worship  of  goata  (A.V.'*  devils"  Lev.  xvii,  7),  Mo- 
lech  (Lev.  XX,  6),  wizards  (Lev.  xx,  (J),  an  ephod  (Judg. 
viii,  27),  Baalim  (Judg.  viii,  33),  and  even  the  heart  and 
eyes  (Numb.  xv,39) — the  last  of  these  objects  being  such 
as  wholly  to  exclude  the  idea  of  actual  adultery.  The 
image  is  drawn  out  more  at  length  by  Ezekicl  (chap, 
xxiii),  who  compares  the  kingdoms  of  Samaria  and  Ju- 
dah  to  the  harlots  Aholah  and  Aholibah ;  and  again  by 
lIoMca  (chap,  i,  iii),  whose  marriage  with  an  adulten>us 
wife,  his  separation  from  her,  and  suhseciuent  reunion 
with  her,  were  designed  to  be  a  visible  lesson  to  the  Is- 
raelites of  their  dealings  with  Jehovah. 

The  direct  comparison  with  marriage  is  confined  in 
the  O.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writings,  including  the  Can- 
ticles as  an  allegorical  work.  See  Cantici.ks.  The 
actual  relation  between  Jehovah  and  his  people  is  gen- 
erally the  point  of  comparison  (Isa.  liv,  5;  Ixii,  4;  Jer. 
iii,14;  Hos.ii,19;  Mal.ii,ll);  but  sometimes  the  graces 
consequent  thereon  are  descril>ed  under  the  image  of 
bridal  attire  (Isa.  xlix,  18 ;  Ixi,  10),  and  the  joy  of  Jeho- 
vah in  his  Church  under  that  of  the  joy  of  a  bridegroom 
(Isa.  Ixii,  5). 

In  the  N.  T.  the  image  of  the  bridegroom  is  trans- 
ferred from  Jehovah  to  Christ  (Matt,  ix,  15;  John  iii, 
29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to  the  Church  (2  Cor.  xi,  2; 
Rev.  xix,7;  xxi,  2,  9;  xxii,  17),  and  the  comparis<m 
thus  established  is  converted  by  St.  Paul  into  an  illus- 
tration of  the  position  and  mutual  duties  of  man  and 
wife  (Eph.  v,  23-32).  The  suddenness  of  the  Messiah's 
appearing,  particularly  at  the  last  day,  and  the  necessity 
(»f  watchfulness,  are  inculcated  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins,  the  imagery  of  which  is  borrowe<l  from  the  cus- 
toms of  the  marriage-ceremony  (Matt,  xxv,  1-13).  The 
Father  prepares  the  marriage-feast  for  his  Son,  the  joys 
that  result  from  the  union  being  thtis  representeil  (Matt, 
xxii,  1-14;  xxv,  10;  Rev.  xix,  9;  comp.  Matt,  viii,  11), 
while  the  qualifications  requisite  for  admiwion  into  that 
union  arc  prefigured  by  the  marriage-garment  (^fatt. 
xxii,  11).  The  breach  of  the  union  is,  as  before,  de- 
scribed as  fornication  or  whoredom  in  reference  to  the 
mystical  Babylon  (Rev.  xvii,  1,2,5). 

XI.  /Mtniture, — The  most  im])ortant  ancient  litera- 
ture on  all  the  marriage  questions  is  contained  in  the 
third  order  C*TO)  of  the  Muthna,  five  tractates  of  which 
treat  respectively — 1.  On  the  I>evirate  law;  2.  On  the 
marriage-instrument;  3.  On  suspicion  of  having  violated 
the  marriage-bond;  4.  On  divoR'c;  and, 5.  On  betroth- 
al. To  these  must  be  a(lde<l  the  (ieraaras  or  Talmuds 
on  these  tractates.  Maimonidcs  devotes  six  tractates 
of  the  second  volume  of  his  J  ad  /fu'Chnzaka  to  Biblical 
and  Talmudic  gamology,  giving  an  abridgment  of  the 
traditional  enactraentj^  Jacob  ben-Asher  occupies  the 
entire  third  volume  of  his  Tur,  called  Kbea  Ha-Ezar, 
with  marriage  in  its  various  ramifications,  and  gives  a 
lucid  ei)itome  of  the  ancient  code.  Of  modem  writers 
axv.  to  be  mentioned  Michaelis,  Commaitarit-s  tm  the  Iaiw» 
oJ\\fo,^e»,  i,450  sq. ;  ii,  1  sq.;  SaalschUtz,  Das  Mimtittche 
RtcfU^  W,  73i)  srj. ;  by  the  same  author,  ArchdoUnjie  der 

J/tdrat/\  iiy  173  sq.;  Kwald,  b\t  AlXerihwMT  der  VoUifes 


Israel,  p.  218  sq.;  Geiger,  Wissenschqfiliche  ZeiUchrifi 
(Frankfort-on-the-Maiu),  iv,  36  sq.,  345  sq.;  Judiivkt 
ZeiUchrijX  (BreaUu,  1862),  i,  19  sq.,  253  aq. ;  Stein  and 
SlU«kind'8/«ra^WwcA4jr  VolksUhrer,  i,  192;  iv,  '282,301, 
815;  v,323;  vi,74;  vii,264;  viii,73;  ix,17I;  Frankel, 
Grundlinien  dea  Mosaisch-talwadischen  Ekatckts  (Br»> 
lau,  1860);  Leopold  Low,  Ben  Ckananja,  voL  iii-ri 
Among  the  writers  on  special  points  we  may  notice  Bis 
nar>',  I)e  Hebr,  Ijeviratu  (Berlin,  1835) ;  Kedalob's  Levi- 
ratsehe  (Leipz.  1836) ;  and  Kurtz's  £he  dust  Ilosea  (Dor- 
pat,  1859).    See  Woman. 

MARRIACIE,  CiiiusTiAS.  The  word  is  derived 
through  the  French  nutri,  from  the  Latin  marifus,  "t 
husband."  Matrimony^  a  synonyme,  c«>me8  fruro  the 
Latin  mater,  *^a  mother,"  as  ttstimotuum  from  testis^  "t 
witness."  IVedlock,  a  beautiful  wonl,  is  of  Angb-Saxon 
origin,  from  weddiiiti,  "  to  pledge,"  "  to  covenant ;"  or 
wediU  **a  pledge,"  and  Uic,  "a  gift."  The  defiuitiun  of 
marriage  given  by  Modestiniis,  the  Roman  lawyer  tnd 
sch(dar  (►f  Ulpian,  is  as  follows:  "Nuptiae  smit  conjuiw- 
tio  maris  et  femina:  et  consortium  omnls  vit^  dirini  et 
humani  juris  communicatio"  {IHgest,  x\m,  2,  1).  In 
the  Institut.es  of  Justinian  we  have  **nuptiae  sive  mairi- 
monium  est  viri  et  mulieris  conjunctio  individuarn  viur 
ctmsuctudinem  continens,"  that  is,  a  union  of  a  man  and 
a  woman  which  contains  in  it^telf  an  inseparable  lifc^ 
intercourse.  These  definitions  are  not  entirely  definite, 
nor  free  from  objection ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  Uix  to 
give  a  definition  of  that  which  transcends  the  sphere  of 
human  rights  and  has  most  important  relations  to  iih>- 
rality  and  religion. 

According  to  Paley,  the  public  use  of  the  marria^'t' 
institution  consists  in  its  promoting  the  following  bene- 
ficial effecta:  1.  The  private  comfort  of  individual  ^ 
The  production  of  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  chil- 
dren, their  better  education,  and  the  making  of  du? 
provision  for  their  settlement  in  life.  8.  The  jieace  "f 
human  society,  in  cutting  off  a  principal  source  of  c«»n- 
tention,  by  assigning  one  or  more  womeii  to  one  man. 
and  protecting  his  ex(*lusive  right  by  sanctions  uf  mo- 
rality and  law.  4.  The  better  government  of  sodeiy. 
by  distributing  the  community  into  separate  families 
and  appointing  over  each  the  authority  of  a  master  "'f* 
familv,  which  has  more  actual  influence  than  all  tivil 
authority  put  together.  5.  The  additional  secunty 
which  the  state  receives  for  the  good  beliavior  of  it-' 
citizens,  from  the  solicitude  they  feel  for  the  welfare  "f 
their  children,  and  from  their  being  confined  to  perroa- 
ncnt  habitations.  6.  The  encouragement  of  inditftn'- 
(See  also  Dwight's  Theology  on  this  topic,  and  Anders*. 
On  the  Domestic  Cowttitutitm,) 

I.  The  idea  of  marriage  is  beautifully  expressed  in 
those  words  of  the  earliest  book  of  the  Bible:  ** There- 
fore shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife;  and  thev  twain  shall  be  ooe 
flesh."  Here  we  have  (1)  marriage  conceived  of  as  a 
union  so  close  that  it  separates  a  man  from  the  anion  «f 
the  family — the  closest  but  this  one  that  can  exist;  (;) 
two  persons  cleave  to  one  another,  the  word  deatt  m 
the  original  denoting  to  be  glued  to,  to  stick  to:  (3)  ^ 
result  is  that  they  become  one  flesh,  they  unite  their 
I)ersonalitie8  together.  A  text  like  this  points  w 
monogamy  as  alone  answering  to  the  true  coacept>)0 
of  marriage ;  for  how  can  two  be  one  flesh,  and  one  of 
them  l)e  also  united  to  a  third  person,  so  as  to  be  <•• 
flesh  with  that  one  also.  Accordingly  the  union  of  <*< 
man  and  one  woman  in  the  married  state,  as  oppoaed  to 
polygamy,  must  be  regarded  as  the  state  pointed  out  bj 
our  nature  for  ua.  This  alone  preserves  the  unity,  th^ 
undivided  love  and  peace  <if  the  household.  Polygainy 
is  an  institution  growing  out  of  the  servile  subjectino  <|^ 
the  woman  to  the  man,  and  out  of  the  indidfceocc  ^ 
lewd  desire.  It  is  also  apparently  contrary  to  the  of^ 
of  things  in  this,  that  the  sexe^,  so  obviously  waAt  (•»' 
one  another,  divide  between  them  about  equally  the 
numbers  of  those  who  are  bom  into  the  world,  there 
Ueln^  a  alight  exceas  in  the  number  of  male  cbikbtBi 
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which  18  counterbalanced  before  manhood  is  reached  by 
the  greater  riskn  incurre<l  by  that  sex.  The  conditions 
which  secure  the  interests  of  morality  are  thus  pointed 
out  by  the  laws  of  our  physical  nature. 

The  conception  of  marriage  which  appears  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  has  sometimes  been  said  to  be  a  low 
one,  as  having  respect  to  the  gratification  of  bodily  de- 
sires rather  than  to  the  true,  spiritual,  and  heart  com- 
munion of  the  wedded  pair.  This  ch&rge  is  founded  on 
such  passages  as  1  Cor.  vii,  9 :  "It  is  better  to  marr\' 
than  to  bum  ;**  and  on  those  verses  in  the  same  cha|)ter 
where  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  preference  in  the 
apostle's  mind  of  the  single  to  the  married  life  (ver.  33, 
38,  etc).  It  must  be  confessed  that  if  such  a  passage 
as  ver.  9  were  the  apostle's  (mly  expression  of  opinion,  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  saw  nothing  in  marriage  but  the 
prevention  of  sexual  excesses  and  the  satisfaction  of 
sexual  longings.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  considered, 
fast,,  that  in  such  words  he  gives  us  but  one  side  of  a 
manifdhl  subject.  Christian,  like  all  true  moralists, 
must  take  into  account  the  desires  which  are  implanted 
in  our  nature  f<»r  the  purpose  of  securing  certain  great 
ends,  among  which  the  introduction  of  new  beings  into 
the  w<»rld  is  most  prominent.  If,  as  men  showed  them- 
selves to  the  apostle,  the  sexual  desires  needed  a  cer- 
tain control,  2>nd  a  certain  satisfaction  also,  it  was  giKxl 
sense  to  say  that  a  reason  for  marrying  lay  in  the  tem- 
perament of  the  particular  person,  and  that  he  was 
bound  to  consider  his  power  of  continence  when  he  in- 
quired what  his  duty  was  in  this  respect.  But,  second- 
ly^ the  ap<»stle  gives  us  another  picture  of  marriage, 
fmm  another  point  of  view.  The  relation  (Ephes.  v, 
22-33)  is  like  that  of  Christ  to  his  Church.  The  hus- 
band is  to  love  the  wife  as  if  she  actuallv  formed  one 
ImmIv  with  him,  and  with  that  pure,  self-sacrificing  af- 
fection which  Christ  had  when  he  *' loved  his  Church, 
and  gave  himself  for  it."  Here  marriage  is  ennobled 
and  gh»ritied  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  spiritual 
of  all  relations.  But,  thirdly^  neither  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostle  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  there  any  peculiar  sanctity  attached  to  the  mar- 
ried life  placing  it  above  the  single,  nor  to  the  single 
life  making  it  more  excellent  than  the  married.  The 
ap(»stle  condemns  the  false  teachings  of  those  who  forbid 
men  to  marry,  and  command  to  abstain  from  meats, 
"which  God  has  created  to  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving" (1  Tim.  iv,  3).  His  principle  would  include 
marriage  —  for  which  multitudes  give  thanks  —  under 
this  last  remark.  At  the  same  time  the  New  Testament 
regards  celibacy  as  equally  honorable  with  marriage 
(Matt,  xiv,  13).  Nay  more,  if  a  person,  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven's  sake,  can  leail  a  life  of  pure  thoughts, 
undisturbed  b}'  any  sensual  longings,  absorbed  in  spirit- 
ual employments  and  pursuits,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
a  rare  nature,  or  a  rare  gift  to  rise  above  nature ;  and  so 
he  will  stand  higher  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  an- 
other, in  pro{K>rtion  to  the  greatness  of  his  self-sacrifice 
and  his  consecration.  All  men  are  not  bound  to  "  for- 
sake houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,"  etc,  for  Christ's 
name's  sake,  but  those  who  have  the  call  to  do  so  and 
obev  "shall  receive  a  hundred-fold."  So  those  who 
lead  a  single  life  under  the  same  high  motive  shall  have 
the  greater  praise  from  the  Master:  and,  as  they  show 
by  their  self-<lenial  the  strength  of  (christian  virtue, 
they  stand  higher  in  the  Christian  scale  than  others. 
But  so  do  they  also  who  show  a  rea<liness  to  undergo, 
or  actually  undergo,  any  great  sacrifice  with  the  same 
spirit.  ("Otmp.  Harless,  Ckristl.  Ethik^  §  44,  and  espe- 
cially §  52.) 

ir  the  Christian  Church  had  stopped  at  admiring  the 
continence  and  rare  self-restraint  of  men  who  for  Christ's 
sake  led  unmarried  lives,  much  evil  would  have  been 
avoided.  As  it  was,  the  Christian  mind  passed  on  from 
such  admiration  to  an  undervaluation  of  the  marritnl 
life;  celil)acy  was  a  sign  of  greater  virtue;  second  mar- 
riages were  looked  on  with  disfavor ;  and  marriages  of 
clergymen  became  unlawful.    The  heretics  Marcion  and 


Tatian  went  even  so  far  as  to  rail  against  marriage ;  as 
Simon  Magus  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  taught 
in  his  day  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  the  Gnostics  and 
Maniclueans  rejecte<l  marriage  altogether.  But  what 
was  really  the  view  of  the  early  Church  u  best  seen  in 
the  canons  of  the  Gangran  Synod,  held  about  A.D.  870, 
where  it  is  decreed:  "1.  If  any  one  reproach  marriage, 
or  have  in  abomination  the  religious  woman  that  is  a 
communicant  and  sleeps  with  her  husband,  as  one  that 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  let  him  be 
anathema.  4.  If  any  one  condemn  a  married  presbyter, 
as  if  he  ought  not  to  partake  of  the  oblation  when  he 
performs  the  liturgy,  let  him  be  anathema.  9.  If  any 
one  live  a  virgin,  or  in  chastity,  as  abominating  marriage 
(while  he  lives  in  a  retired  state),  and  not  for  the  beau- 
ty and  sanctity  of  a  virgin  life,  let  him  be  anathema. 
10.  If  one  of  those  who  live  a  virgin  life  for  the  Lord's 
sake  insult  those  who  are  married,  let  him  be  anathema. 
14.  If  any  woman,  abominating  marriage,  desert  her 
husband,  and  will  become  a  recluse,  let  her  be  anathe- 
ma." (See  also  Isaac  Taylor's  A  ncierU  Chrisiumify.)  At 
this  very  same  time,  however,  marriage  became  a  sacra- 
ment. One  may  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  kind 
of  life  which  was  looked  on  as  being  not  the  best  one, 
and  which  had  to  be  renounced  in  the  Western  Church 
if  a  marrii>d  man  would  receive  ordination,  could  come 
into  the  category  of  baptism,  the  eucharist,  and  the 
other  acts  which,  in  process  of  time,  took  the  name  of 
sacraments.  Without  going  into  an  extended  answer 
to  this  question,  it  may  be  said  that  the  passage  of  Paul 
already  cited  (Ephes.  v,  32)  calls  it  a  mystery^  which 
Jerome's  Vulgate  renders  by  sdcrammtum.  It  was,  in 
fact,  peculiarly  holy,  as  symbolizing  Christ's  union  with 
the  Church.  But  the  word  sacramentum  had  for  a  long 
time  no  definite  sense,  and  marriage  was  not  so  callecl 
until  the  time  of  Augustine.  Nay,  that  great  writer 
had  so  vague  an  idea  of  its  religious  meaning  that  ho 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  polygamous  marriage  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  Old  Testament  a  "sacramentum  \\\x- 
ralium  nuptianim"  {De  bono  co:ijvyn,  cap.  18),  which,  he 
says,  "signified  a  future  multitude  subject  to  G(}d  in  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  so  the  sacrament  of  a  sin- 
gle marriage  [L  e.  between  one  pair]  in  our  time  signi- 
fies the  unity  of  all  ours  [our  Christian  Church],  which 
is  to  be  subject  to  God  in  the  one  celestial  city."  The 
passage  itself,  however,  in  the  Ephesians,  which  we  have 
referred  to,  does  not,  in  a  fair  interpretation  of  it,  call 
marriage  a  mystery,  but  gives  that  name  (mly  to  ('hrist's 
leaving  the  Father  and  becoming  one  with  his  Church. 
As  for  the  rest,  the  Catholic  theologians  have  held 
widely  diverse  opinions  about  the  matter  and  /arm  of 
marriage.  One  ophiion  has  been  that  the  consent  of  the 
parties  expressed  in  words  constitute  both  the  mutter 
and  the ybrm  ,*  another  that  the  bodies  or  persons  of  the- 
contracting  parties  are  the  matter^  and  the  words  ex- 
pressing consent  theybnw.     See  Matri3Iony. 

Marriage  being  a  (leculiarly  sacred  transaction,  and 
having  the  religious  impress  put  on  it,  questions  rela- 
ting to  its  celebration,  the  persons  capable  of  contract^ 
ing  it,  its  dissolittion,  its  renewal  after  the  death  of  one 
of  the  parties,  and  the  like,  came  under  the  control  of 
the  clergy.  Accordingly  we  find  in  use  in  the  early 
Church  a  special  ecck^siastical  form  for  the  celebration 
of  matrimony.  The  fathers,  Tertullian,  e.  g.,  considered 
marriage  contracted  without  the  participation  c^  the 
Church,  as  tolerated  by  the  law  of  Rome,  as  almost  a 
sin.  I^ter  it  was  sought  to  make  marriage  an  exclu- 
siveJy  religious  institution,  and  this  it  finally  became, 
and  so  continued  until  the  davs  of  the  Keformation. 
The  civil  law  gradually  restricted  itself  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  material  interests  connected  with  marriage, 
leaving  the  Church  to  regulate  the  conditions  under 
which  it  could  be  contracted.  As  gradually  the  re- 
ligiou|  imi)ress  put  on  it  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
clergy  the  settlement  of  questions  relating  not  only  to 
its  celebration,  but  also  to  the  propriety  of  ita  dvMK^^- 
tion,  its  renewal  after  tUt  di^aXXi  ^A  Q\kfc  ^"l  VJBfc 
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Mid  the  like,  the  State  was  content  to  lend  the  Church 
the  secular  aim  fur  the  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  principles  of  the  law  con- 
cerning marriage  thus  became  a  part  of  canon  law  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  received  final  settlement  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  not  only  established  marriage 
as  a  sacrament  in  the  most  solemn  manner  {Cone,  Trid, 
scss.  24,  Af(it,  can.  1 :  ^  Si  quis  dixerit,  matrimonium  non 
esse  vers  et  proprie  unum  ex  septem  legis  evangelioe 
sacramentis  a  Christo  institntum,  sed  ab  hominibus  in 
ecclesia  inventum  nef^iie  gratiam  conf'rre:  anath.  sit;** 
see  also  I,  can.  7,  Cat,  Hotn,  2, 8, 3, 23, 20  sq. ;  Con/,  orthod. 
p.  183),  but  referred  the  ({uestion  of  its  validity  exclu- 
sively to  the  Church.  The  remains  of  these  and  simi- 
lar laws  have  almost  disappeared  in  l*rotestant  England 
in  our  own  times;  the  act  of  1857  (cited  as  2()  and  21 
Vict.  cap.  85),  with  its  amendments,  destroys  all  Juris- 
diction of  courts  ecclesiastical  in  matters  pertaining  to 
marriage,  except  so  far  as  marriage  licenses  arc  con- 
cerned, and  constitutes  a  new  court,  which  is  called  the 
court  for  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes.  See  Wool- 
sey,  IHrorce  and  Divorce  Legislation  (New  York,  1869), 
p.'l  74-178. 

The  Continental  Reformers  from  the  first  denied  the 
sacramental  character  of  marriage.  They  acknowledgetl, 
indeed,  matrimony  as  holy  and  instituted  of  God,  yet 
considered  it  as  partaking  more  of  a  civil  than  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical character — as  an  institution  which  received 
only  a  higher  consecration  by  the  blessing  of  the  Church. 
They  even  required  the  Protestant  civil  authorities  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  and  thus  it  passed  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  new  Uws  were  pro- 
mulgated in  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries,  yet  all  still  re- 
ferred to  Scripture,  the  symbolic  books,  and  canon  law 
as  their  basis ;  and,  being  generally  drawn  up  with  the 
assistance  of  the  clergy,  the  Church  still  retained  the 
higher  authority  over  all  questions  pertaining  to  matri- 
mony. In  all  i*rotestant  countries  at  present,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  marriage  is  essentially  controlled  by 
the  law  of  the  sute,  although  the  solemnization  of  it 
may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  clerical  i>ersons.  In  Cath- 
olic countries  there  is  a  tendency  to  establish  two  kinds 
of  marriage  celebrations — one  a  civUy  the  other  an  ecde- 
situtical  one ;  but  all  the  civil  consequences  of  marriage, 
in  relation  to  property,  legitimation  of  children,  bigamy, 
etc,  grow  out  of  the  civil  marriage,  and  the  other  (or 
ecclesiastical)  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  parties.  The 
Catholic  Church  endures  this  with  great  unwillingness; 
and  in  this  feeling  the  Concordat  between  Austria  and 
the  pope  did  away  with  the  civil  contract,  which  was 
restored  to  its  former  place  in  the  laws  in  18G9  (comp. 
Richter,  Kirchenr.  §  263, 6th  ed.).  We  thus  are  brought 
to  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  state  in  right 
reason  to  the  marriage-contracts  of  its  citizens.  Here, 
before  touching  the  particulars  that  are  within  the  prov- 
ince of  state-law,  we  wish  to  make  two  points  in  regard 
to  the  office  of  the  state :  1.  Marriage  is  a  contract,  be- 
cause it  is  an  agreement  between  two  persons  to  live  to- 
gether in  the  condition  of  life  called  matrimony.  But, 
while  in  most  other  cases  the  contract  creates  or  speci- 
e's the  transaction,  in  the  contract  of  marriage  the 
matter  of  the  contract  is  presupposed,  and  the  contract 
•has  nothing  to  do  except  to  introduce  two  persons  into 
a  definite  s|)ccific  state.  Out  of  this  grows  the  peculiar 
state  of  parentage.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  points  in  hand  against  the  institution  of  "  Free- 
love."  The  resultant  of  the  marital  relatitui  is  of  a  char- 
acter that  docs  not  admit  of  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
tract when  once  it  has  been  entered  into.  The  offspring 
requires  the  care  of  both  the  contract^jfs,  as  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  case  of  second  marriages  ^^-ith  chililren  from 
the  first  cr>ntract.  Thus  there  can  bo  no  contract  to 
enter  into  a  marriage  state  which  is  terminable  by  the 
consent  of  the  parties,  or  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of 
either.  There  may  be  partnershi|)S  of  this  kind,  as  con- 
tracts of  service  or  of  agency,  for  the  performance  of 
Bpecidc  acta  for  a  specific  time,  but  there  are  no  such 


contracts  of  marriage.    This  Institution  is  unlike  the 
passing  business  relations  of  life,  and  resembles  the 
Church  and  State  unions  more  cloaely,  although  not 
entirely.     The  reason  for  all  this  is  the  moral  nature 
of  the  institution,  and  its  immense  importance  as  the 
foundation  of  the  family  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the 
state.     In  this  sense  the  Roman  law  correctly  pro- 
claimed marriage  a  "  viri  et  mulieris  conjunctio  individ- 
nam  vit»  consuetudinem  continens**  (to  which  caaon 
law  adds,  *'  i.  e.  talem  se  in  omnibus  exhibere  viro,  qualis 
ipsa  sibi  est,  et  e  converse**), or  a  ''consortium  oronis  vitc, 
divini  et  humani  juris  communicatio."*     Quite  a  differ- 
ent tendency,  however,  is  found  in  the  attempts  of  flome 
mo<lern  philosophers  to  e«Uih]iah/ree~marriagef  as  eg. 
the  St.  Simonites  (q.  v.),  who  would  overthrow  all  the«e 
laws,  and  make  marriage  a  mere  human  convention  sub- 
ject to  all  the  whims  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
who  have  failed  hitherto  from  this  very  cause.  a»  \m 
also  the  pretended  emancipation  of  woman  which  hu 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  it.     The  higher  luiture  of  mar- 
riage over  any  other  human  institution  at  once  mani- 
fests itself  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  has  at  all  tmet 
been  connected  with  religion,  both  as  to  its  contracting 
and  dissolving,  but  that  this  view  has  been  in  no  wiw 
confined  to  Christendom,  but  in  a  great  degree  has  taken 
a  like  hold  u[)on  heathen  communities  also. 

2.  Our  other  point  is  that  on  account  of  the  moral  and 
religious  bearings  of  marriage.  State  and  Chunrh  hare 
concurrent  power  over  it ;  that  is,  they  both  may  act 
and  lay  down  principles  in  regard  to  matrimcHiial  ques- 
tions. How  are  their  provinces  to  be  distuigui$b«d? 
In  this  way,  as  it  seems  to  us :  The  State  can  require 
nothing  which  the  Word  of  (iod  forbids  in  a  Chriaian 
country,  although  it  may  forbid  what  the  Won!  uf  Tiod 
docs  not  forbid.  The  Church  can  allow  nttthing,  {per- 
mitted by  the  law,  which  the  Word  of  God  ff>rbiA\.  !■'« 
illustration,  we  may  suppose  the  State  to  have  very 
loose  divorce  laws,  or  to  have  no  penalty  for  concubin- 
age during  regular  marriage ;  it  is  evident  that  the 
Church  must  keep  its  memlicre  pure  in  such  rc9])erts 
until  its  protest,  loud  or  silent,  shall  change  the  current 
of  legislation. 

II.  These  things  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  a  brirf 
discussion  of  some  of  those  points  relating  to  marriaf^ 
which  may  be  reasonably  ma<le  the  sidijects  of  legl-J*- 
tion  without  violating  the  feelings  of  Christians  or  op- 
posing the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  The  State  may  decide  who  shall  be  capable  of  con- 
tracting marriage.  Thus  (a)  the  age  at  which,  or  i^ 
state  of  the  will  or  reason  with  which  a  matrimonial  en- 
gagement may  be  legally  made,  is  as  much  within  the 
control  of  the  law  as  the  similar  conditions  neoefvarr 
for  making  business  contracts  or  for  exercising  |wliti^ 
rights.  If  minora  are  allowed  to  enter  into  this  condi- 
tion, the  law  ought  to  provide  that  their  free  consent » 
ascertained  beforehand.  Thus,  too,  incapacity  to  f?J^ 
consent,  by  reason  of  immaturity,  force  on  the  will  in* 
sanity,  idiocy,  and  the  like,  may  be  obstacles.  But  (h)  ^ 
more  important  Is  the  control  of  state-law  over  the  ^ 
grees  of  relationship  and  afllnity  which  shall  incaps'^* 
tate  parties  from  entering  into  this  doae  connectioo* 
Here  we  find  that,  although  the  children  of  the  fintl**' 
must  have  united  in  wedlock,  it  became  the  verv  de- 
cided feeling  of  a  large  part  of  the  human  race  tb<< 
such  a  union  is  unlawful  for  brothen  with  sisters,  ur  fof 
a  parent  with  a  child.  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch  (Z>r«  IV^ 
der  Ehe  [Nordlingen,  1869],  p.  4)  reraarics  that  ir3«» 
heathen  tribes  in  Asia  and  Africa  consider  incest  a  crio^ 
Kxceptions  to  this  occurred  in  Penia  and  Egypt,  where 
incest  was  practiced  within  the  reigning  famili<*7|° 
the  latter  country  after  the  example  of  Isis  and  Osx^ 
At  Athens  a  bn)ther  might  marry  a  sister  who  had  not 
the  same  mother,  and  adoption  was  no  obstacle  to  the 
union  of  an  adopted  brother  and  sister.  The  RoffliD* 
were  more  strict,  but  allowed  this  relation  to  comnienf* 
between  an  adopted  brother  and  his  adopted  sister,  after 
the  adoption  was  diasoh'ed  by  emaocipatioo.    Bly  B^ 
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Rian  law  a  man  could  not  marry  his  sisters  danf^bter, 
but  when  the  empcn>r  Claudius  took  Agrippilu^  his 
brofhn's  dauf^hter,  to  wife,  tliat  relation  l)eeame  pcrmis-  j 
Bible  (sec  Gaii  fiuttit,  i,  §  61,  ()2).  Hy  Levitieal  law  the  | 
prohibited  dcj;free8  embraced  the  direct  relatives  in  the  i 
ascending  and  descending  line^  whether  of  full  or  (»f  half  , 
blfKxl,  the  children  wlio  had  the  same  parent!!  or  parent, 
the  brothers  or  sisters  of  fathers  or  mothers,  brothers* 
wives,  daughters-in-law,  a  woman  and  her  daui^hter,  or 
other  descendant  in  the  tliird  generation,  and  the  sister 
of  a  wife  during  her  lifetime.  It  would  seem  that  in 
Lev.  xviii,  where  these  rules  are  given,  the  analogy  de- 
rived from  relations  there  menti(»ned  may  l>e  applied  to 
others  equally  close,  of  which  nothing  is'  said  (comp. 
Saalschlitz,  .Was,  Recht,  cap.  105,  §  5).  In  the  Christian 
Church  a  stricter  system  of  prohibited  degrees  was  a 
part  of  canonical  law,  and  a  sign  of  the  new  feeling  was 
tliat  the  emperor  Theodosius  I  forbade  by  law  the  mar- 
riage of  Hr8t  cousins,  which  was  ft>rmerly  by  Koman  law 
permitted.  The  Koman  Catholic  and  the  (Ireek  church- 
es went  far  bevond  this.  The  Latin  Church  carried  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  to  the  seventh  degree,  that  is,  to 
the  sixth  cousins — counting  brothers  and  sisters  as  of 
the  first  <iegree,  and  first  cousins  as  of  the  second — until 
Innocent  III,  in  1216,  gave  a  new  rule,  that  the  "prohi- 
bit io  copulie  conjugalis  rpiartmn  consanguinitatis  et  af- 
finitatis  gradum  non  excedat" — that  is,  thinl  cousins 
might  marry;  but  a  little  while  aAer  Gregory  IX  so 
m<Mlitie<l  Innocent's  rule  that  a  marriage  between  a  third 
and  a  fourth  cousin  was  allowable.  Where  pressing  rea- 
sons deman<ied,  these  rules  might  be  suspeiidecL  M(»re 
severe  and  worthless  were  the  rules  prohibiting  mar- 
riage, on  the  gnmnd  of  affinity,  which  reached  to  the 
same  degrees  with  the  rules  affecting  bUnid-relatives, 
and  were  altered  together  with  them.  Other  restric- 
tions touching  spiritual  affinities,  betrothal,  etc.,  were 
mitigated  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Acconling  to  the 
canona  of  the  Circek  (Church,  a  man  may  not  marr}' — 

Ilis  second  cousin's  daughter. 

His  deceased  wife's  first  cousin. 

His  deceaiied  wife*H  Arst  cousin's  daughter. 

His  deceaited  wife's  second  cousio. 

Two  brothers  may  not  marry — 

Two  sisters. 

An  aunt  and  a  niece. 

Two  Arst  cousins. 

A  man  may  not  many — 

His  niife's  brother's  wife's  sister,  1.  e.  his  brother-in- 
law's  sister-in-law. 

His  brother-in-law's  wife:  nor  can  bis  own  brother 
marry  her. 

Godpnrfidfifjf  and  Afhptinn  constitute  impediments  to 
marriage  up  to  the  seventh  de,'^e.  See  Affinity. 
What  was  the  feeling  lying  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
prohibitions?  It  must  have  been  that  which  led  the  Ko- 
man lawyer  (iaius  (I.e.  §  59)  to  say  that  if  such  persons 
an  parents  and  children  marry  one  another  nef arias  atque 
iiwrstas  nuptias  contraxisse  diriinfur.  Incest  is  the  great- 
est unchastity,  fmm  which  its  Kitin  name  comes,  and 
men  early  felt  this.  If  the  cliildrcn  of  the  first  parent 
did  not  partake  of  this  sentimeirt,  there  is  a  parallel  in 
the  feelings  of  little  children,  whose  modesty  is  devel- 
oped just  at  the  time  of  life  when  it  is  needed  for  a 
moral  protection.  Hesides  this  moral  principle,  it  might 
be  urged  that  to  marry  out  of  oiie*s  near  relationsliip 
bindi»  families  together,  and  diffuses  the  feeling  of  broth- 
erhood through  neigh Iwrhoods  and  trib<;s.  This  is  urg- 
ed by  Augustine  (OVtV.  />fi,  xv,  cap.  1(1 ).  Another  c<»n- 
sideration  is,  that  the  marriage  of  near  relations  pro- 
motes neither  the  health  nor  the  multitude  of  offspring. 
In  a  letter  imputed  to  Gregorj*  the  Great  (^\.D.  601), 
written  to  his  miswionary  in  Kngland,  Augustine,  he  is 
made  to  say,  while  speaking  of  the  marriages  of  own 
cousins,  •*  We  have  learned  from  experience  that  from 
Bach  a  marriage  offspring  cannot  grow''  ((iratian's  />cr. 
caufl.  XXXV,  quiest.  6,  c.  2).  This  is  in  conformity  with 
a  physical  law  which  governs  the  bisuc  of  animals.   Nay, 


plants  themselves,  it  is  now  known,  are  benefited  by 
the  pollen  of  one  flower  being  conveyed  to  another,  and 
it  is  the  offi<rc  of  insects,  such  as  bees  and  flies,  to  medi- 
ate in  this  keeping  up  the  **  breeds'*  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  (r)  Ilesides  enacting  laws  against  the  mar- 
riage of  blo(Hi-relations,  states  liave  sometimes  pn)hib- 
ited  men  from  connecting  themselves  with  women  who 
sustain  towards  them  the  closest  degrees  of  affinity. 
Some  Protestant  countries  make  it  unlawful  to  marr\'  a 
wife's  sister.  There  are  no  valid  arguments  against 
such  unions  from  Scripture,  but  rather,  when  it  is  said 
(I^v.  xviii,  18)  that  a  man  shall  not  have  two  sisters 
together  as  his  wives,  the  fair  inference  is  that  Jewish 
law  allowed  marriage  to  one  of  them  aft<r  the  death  of 
the  other  and  preceding  wife.  Marriage  to  a  brother's 
widow  or  deceased  husltand's  brother  is  more  doubtful. 
Yet  in  the  canonical  law,  where  such  unions  are  foriud- 
den,  the  pope  can  probably  give  a  dispensation  from  the 
rule.  Such  was  the  case  of  Henrj'  VIII  of  England,  and 
a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (scss.  xxiv,  I)e  sacr.  niw 
trim,  can.  iii )  ordains  that  if  any  one  shall  say  that  the 
Church  cannot  give  a  dis])cnsation  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  prohibitions  in  Leviticus,  ch.  xviii,  *' anathema 
sit" — evidently  referring  to  that  very  case  which  blew 
up  such  a  flame  in  England. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  no  rerti  Jines  within  which 
the  moral  feeling  and  the  law — which  in  this  case  is 
more  or  U*88  controlled  by  such  feeling — can  be  confined. 
We  have  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  definitions  of  certain 
rights,  where  the  law  has  to  make  the  positive  and  ex- 
act metes  and  bounds.  Thus  there  is  a  time  in  the  life 
of  a  child  when  he  ought  to  anpiire  a  Jural  capacity, 
and  so  l)ecomc  legally  independent  of  his  father;  but 
whether  this  shall  l)c  reached  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty-one,  or  shall  be  reache<l  by  degrees  or  all  at 
once,  the  reason  (»f  a  state  must  determine.  So  the 
m(»ral  feeling  of  a  state  must  determine  within  what 
limits  of  consanguinity  or  of  affinity  parties  may  con- 
tract marriage ;  and  if  the  Church  has  another  prevail- 
ing sentiment,  it  must  have  its  own  rules  prohibiting  for 
its  members  what  the  state  does  not  prohibiL 

We  will  just  mention,  with  little  or  no  remark,  sev- 
eral other  hinderanccs  which  either  State  or  Church  law 
have  put  in  the  way  of  wedlock.  Such  are  fraudu- 
lent representations  of  either  party,  which  were  leading 
causes  of  the  contract  of  marriage ;  mistakes  affecting 
the  identity  of  the  person;  and  previous  crime  of  one 
party  unknown  to  the  other,  esj>ecially  previous  adiU- 
tery;  to  which  is  to  l)e  added  difference  of  religious 
confessions,  especially  when  so  great  as  that  between 
a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  or  a  Protestant  and  a  Koman 
Catholic  Indeed,  in  ilie  case  of  miretl  marriagts  (see 
below),  there  is  still  much  conflict  between  the  leg- 
islation of  Church  and  State.  Civil  law  in  countries 
where  slavery  was  allowed  made  all  marriage  unions 
between  freemen  and  slaves  unlawful.  In  some  coun- 
tries marriage  l>etween  a  noble  and  an  ordinary  citizen  or 
peasant  has  l>een  either  forliidden  or  attended  with  civil 
disabilities,  such  as  degradation  of  rank  to  the  offspring. 
Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  also  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Komish  Church  in  the  case  of  persons 
wiio  may  have  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy.  If  any  such 
imrty  have  not  yet  entered  the  amvcnt,  pope  Boniface 
VIII  decided  that  marriage  may  be  contracte<l;  after 
having  once  entered  the  convent,  the  contract  becomes 
illegal.  Among  Protestants,  however,  the  taking  of  the 
vow  of  celil>acy  remains  a  question  of  conscience  only. 
Anothttr  objection  to  marriage  in  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  is  spiritual  relatiimship,  cot/nutio  spiritualise 
which  prevents  marriage  l>etween  persons  who  have 
held  one  another  at  the  baptismal  font.  In  the  IStli 
century  this  was  made  to  include  both  the  infant  bap- 
tized and  the  children  of  the  sponsors,  as  well  as  the 
sponsors  themselves ;  but  it  has  since  been  restricted. 
The  Continental  Keformers  as  early  as  ^e  Smalcald  ar- 
ticles declared  against  this  impediment  oC  \\v^  ^s^\Na»:R:^ 
In  the  Greek  ChuTcYi,»ft'v<i\iaxt  WRSi  ti^»N^^Ood?D<w^=**" 
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agt  and  o^hpHon  constitute  impediments  up  to  the  sev- 
enth degree. 

2.  (n  order  to  preserve  the  purity  and  peace  of  mar- 
ried life,  the  State  has  often  passed  rules  making  all 
sexual  union  of  cither  the  husband  or  the  wife  with  a 
third  party  penal,  and  the  Church  will  of  course  visit 
such  offences  of  its  mcml>crs  with  severe  discipline. 
Home  states  in  their  laws  have  punished  the  concubin- 
age or  illicit  intercourse  of  a  husband  with  an  unmar- 
ried woman  leas  severely  than  similar  offences  of  a  wife, 
or,  it  may  be,  has  let  them  go  unpunished.  According 
to  Roman  law,  adultery  was  a  crime  committed  only 
with  a  married  woman  ;  but  a  wife,  displeased  with  her 
husband's  morals,  could  without  difficulty  obtain  a  di- 
vorce. Under  English  law  adultery  has  not  been  treat- 
ed as  a  public  crime,  the  dealing  with  it  being  left  to 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  "  the  temporal  courts  take  no 
cognizance  of  it  otherwise  than  as  a  private  injury** 
(Blackstone*s  Continent,  bk.  iv,  chap.  4).  In  our  country 
it  is  visited  with  punishment  according  to  law  in  almost 
all  the  states— New  York,  which  has  followed  English 
law,  and  one  or  two  other  states,  being  exceptions;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  prosecutions  for  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery are  very  rare  indeed.  The  protection  afforded  by 
such  laws  is  very  small,  except  so  far  as  they  testify 
that  society  regards  crimes  against  marriage  as  deser\'- 
ing  of  civil  penalties. 

3.  The  State,  as  the  guardian  of  the  family,  as  the 
protector  of  the  wife's  and  the  children's  rights  even 
against  the  husband  and  father,  is  bound,  and  has  in  no 
civilized  country'  refused,  to  make  laws  touching  the 
patriti  postestoB — the  husband's  rights  over  and  obliga- 
tions towards  the  wife ;  his  obligations  especially  to  sup- 
port nis  wife  and  children,  and  the  amount  of  freedom 
he  ought  to  have  in  transmitting  his  property.  We 
do  not  intend  to  enter  int-o  this  large  subject,  except  so 
fnr  as  to  say  that  tlicre  lies  a  feeling  of  the  unity  of 
family  life  at  the  foundation  of  all  righteous  law  on 
these  subjects,  whatever  may  be  the  specific  rules  of 
this  or  that  code.  The  family  being  one,  the  wife 
ought  to  be  deprived  no  more  than  the  children  of  a 
portion  of  a  deceased  husband's  effects ;  so  that  the  rufht 
of  testament  in  his  case,  even  if  he  acquired  all  his  prop- 
erty himself,  ought  not  to  be  absolutely  free. 

4.  The  moral  feeling  of  the  importance  and  sanctity 
of  marriage  lies  also,  in  a  measure,  at  the  foundation  of 
laws  and  usages  regulating  its  commencement.  Such 
are  betrothal,  the  formal  declaration  before  a  registrar  or 
other  officer  of  on  intention  of  marriage,  the  publication 
of  the  banns,  the  celebration  or  solemnization  before 
witnesses  and  with  appropriate  formalities.  Marriage 
having  a  religious  side,  it  has  been  natural  that  the 
ministers  of  religion  should  have  a  part  in  its  initial 
solemnities.  But  it  is  a  great  grievance  that  they  are 
obliged — OS  the  law  of  l^ussia,  we  believe,  requires  of 
them — to  unite  in  wedlock  any  persons  who  may  by 
law  be  lawfully  united,  whether  the  minister's  own  views 
touching  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  after  divorce  agree 
with  those  of  the  government  or  not;  and  it  is  another 
grievance  when  only  the  ministers  of  an  establishment 
f:an  solemnize  nuptials.  Civil  marriage,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  exists  in  some  (.-atholic  countries,  and  mar- 
riage before  a  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace,  which 
is  lawful  to  a  great  extent  thnmgh  the  United  States, 
have  tliis  great  evil  attending  on  them  :  that  they  look 
on  the  civil  side  of  marriage  exclusively.  Surely  that 
institution  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  state,  the 
guardian  of  children  against  evil  influences  until  they 
can  act  their  part  in  the  st^te ;  in  which,  and  in  which 
alone  love  pro»idcs  over  the  formation  of  character; 
from  which,  through  the  sympathies  of  kindred,  chords 
run  in  all  directions,  binding  and  weaving  society  to- 
gether, and  where  the  seeds  of  religion  are  sown  in  the 
impressible  heart— such  an  institution  surely,  which  pa- 
gans feel  to  have  a  sacred  (juality,  and  place  under  the 
protection  of  their  gods,  ought  to  liave  a  solemn  begin- 
ningt  ^  t'lA^  t^'^  parties  to  be  united  in  ''holy  matri- 


mony," and  the  witnesses,  may  feel  that  it  is  a  deeply- 
serious  transaction — a  relation  not  to  be  lightly  aissumed 
without  forethought  and  preparation,  and  solemn  con- 
sei'ration  to  one  another,  and  earnest  prayer  to  that  God 
who  has  said  that  *'  thev  twain  shall  be  one  flesh." 

III.  When  the  Church  takes  a  view  of  divorce  differ- 
ent from  that  token  by  the  State,  it  cannot  sanction  the 
remarriage  of  a  person  whom  it  regarda  as  bound  by 
Christ's  law  to  a  former  wife  or  husband.    See  Divorck. 

1.  Some  of  these  obstacles  to  marriage  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  a  marriage  actually  commenced  in  disregard 
of  or  in  ignorance  of  the  law  ruling  in  such  cases  is  a 
nullity.     There  is,  however,  a  need  of  some  formal  \ivy 
ceeding  by  which  the  nullity  is  made  manifest.    There 
are  others  in  which  the  innocent  party  may  continue 
the  marriage,  and  condone  or  consent  to  live  with  the 
offender ;  nor  can  such  consent  be  afterwards  withdrawo 
in  order  to  make  good  a  claim  which  has  been  once 
waived.     Near  relationship  or  affinity,  the  existence  of 
a  previous  wife  or  husband,  are  instances  of  the  fim 
kind ;  impotence,  mistake,  previous  misconduct,  ev«i 
fraudulent  statements  procuring  marriage,  are  iiustanees 
of  the  second.     In  the  first  cose  the  marriage  is  void, 
in  the  second  it  is  voidable.     We  are  apt  to  caU  aeptn- 
tions  for  either  reason  divorces,  and  our  statutes  in  maoj 
state-codes  group  them  with  divorces  pn>perly  «o  calltrd; 
but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  separations  on 
the  ground  that  there  had  been  no  lawful  marriage,  and 
divorce  proper  on  the  ground  of  some  event  occurring 
after  actual  marriage.     In  the  first  case  there  wa»  a 
form  without  the  reality  of  marriage,  and  the  court- 
civil  or  ecclesiastical — pronounced  a  decree  of  nullity, 
which  did  not  affect  the  children  nor  the  parties  ap  to 
the  time  of  the  sentence.    Being  decided  to  have  n^rer 
been  united  in  wedlock,  they  were  free  to  enter  intutbU 
union  with  third  parties.     See  Woolsey,  On  JHrom, 
etc,  p.  123, 124,  and  especially  Richter's  Kircktur,  §  266 
-284, 6th  ed. ;  Goschen,  in  Hersog's  Reai-Encyldoiicdif, 
vol.  iii,  s.  V.  Ehe. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  remarriage  in  gm- 
eral,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  Divowe  (Ckrutum 
Law  of)  in  this  Cydopadia.     On  the  particular  piint 
of  marrying  again  after  a  first  wife's  or  husband's  de- 
cease, we  have  room  for  a  few  remarks.     That  this  i^ 
lawful  in  itself,  and  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  and 
the  circumstances  of  individuals,  there  can  be  no  quc^ 
tion,  after  what  the  apostle  Paid  has  said  in  Kom.  vii* 
1-3,  and  in  1  Tim.  v,  14,  in  which  latter  passage  *'the 
younger  women"  evidently  refers  to  the  young  widows 
just  before  si)oken  of.    The  apologist  Athenagtvas  {i ^ 
p.  172,  edit.  Otto)  Is  both  unscriptural  and  weak  where 
lie  says  that  a  second  marriage  is  *^  decorous  adulten'*" 
and  applies  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  xix,  9)  to  fljch 
remarriages,  adding  that  he  who  deprives  hinu^lf  ^ 
[or  separates  himself  from]  a  former  wife,  even  if  sb* 
l>e  dead,  is  a  covert  adulterer  who  transgreMei^  ibe  di- 
rection of  God,  since  in  the  beginning  God  made  ua« 
man  and  one  woman.     Similar  views  are  entertain^ 
by  Tertullian  in  his  treatise  l)e  monogamith,  which  wii 
written  after  he  became  a  Montanist  (comp.esp.cap.-'^); 
while  in  the  treatise  Ad  uxorem,  written  before  hekrft 
the  C'Stholic  Church,  he  does  not  condemn  remarriairfi 
although  he  praises  widowhood.     Blost  of  the  fsthcrs 
while,  from  the  times  of  Herman  and  of  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria, they  regard  remarriage  ta  no  sin,  look  (^ 
widowhood  and  the  state  of  a  widower  as  capable  of 
higher  virtue,    Augustine  thus  expresses  both  opinit'W 
in  his  little  work  l>e  bono  ritiuitati*^  written  at  the  re- 
({uest  of  a  widow  named  Juliana,  whose  daughter  bad 
chosen  a  virgin's  life.     "As  the  good  thing  of  virginity 
which  your  daughter  has  chosen  does  not  condeni> 
your  one  marriage,  so  your  widowhood  docs  not  con- 
demn the  second  marriage  of  some  one  else.  .  .  •  1^ 
not  so  extol  your  good  thing  as  to  accuse  that  which  la 
not  evil  belonging  to  another,  as  if  it  were  evU,  but » 
much  the  more  rejoice  in  your  good,  the  more  you  ptt- 
ccive  that  not  only  evils  are  prevented  by  it,  but  that 
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it  siirpaMes  some  good  things  in  excellence.  The  evil 
things  are  adultery  and  funiicatiun.  Now  from  these 
illicit  things  she  is  far  removed  who  by  a  free  vow  has 
bound  herself,  and  thus  has  brought  to  pass  not  by  the 
power  of  law,  but  by  the  purpose  of  love,  that  for  her 
not  even  lawful  things  should  be  lawfuL"  See  Dioa- 
MI8T8;  Cklibacy. 

3.  But  if  the  apostle  Paul  could  even  advise  young 
widows  to  marr}'  again,  must  not  this  be  undcrstt)od  as 
if  he  thought  this  the  less  of  two  evils,  and  only  nec- 
essary' to  save  the  peisous  in  question  from  crime? 
H(iw  otherwise  can  we  explain  his  liirections  that  a 
bishop,  and  so  also  a  deacon,  must  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife?  (1  Tim.  iii,  2,  12;  Titus  i,  6).  Some  have 
explained  these  directions  as  forbidding  polygamy — 
—that  is,  simultaneous  |)olygamy,  to  8i)eak  technically 
—which  would  seem  to  imply  that  among  the  private 
members  of  the  Cliurch  at  Kphesus  and  in  Crete  such 
plurality  of  wives  was  allowed.  But  the  words  in  1 
Tim.  V,  9,  where  the  (qualification  occurs  that  the  aged 
widmc  in  question  must  have  been  the  wife  of  one  man^ 
forbid  such  an  interpretation,  for  otherwise  we  should 
have  to  suppose  that  pidyandry  was  practiced.  The 
phrases  are  exactly  of  the  same  form  in  all  the  four 
cases,  since  in  the  last-mentioniKl  verse  the  participle 
yiyovvXa  is  to  be  joined  to  "sixty  years"  (comp.  Luke 
ii,  4*2).  The  sense,  then,  must  be  that  the  bishop,  or 
deacon,  or  widow  had  not  been  married  but  once.  Now 
this  was  a  special  precept  suited  to  the  state  of  life  of 
the  times,  for  in  marrying  more  than  once  they  might 
have  obtained  divorce — in  their  heathenish  condition — 
or  have  married  divorced  persons  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Christ.  Of  these  irregularities,  if  they  had  married 
but  once,  there  would  be  less  pn)bability. 

IV.  Many  one-sided  and  erroneous  opinions  must 
arise  when  marriage  is  lookeil  at  only  in  one  of  its  a»- 
pect«  or  relations.     Thus  it  may  be  said  to  exist  libe~ 
romm  quartrulorum  caiud ;  but  if  that  is  the  only  side 
on  which  we  view  it,  we  shall  have  to  say  that  no  mar- 
rii^es  ought  to  be  contracted  when  the  woman  is  past 
the  age  of  child-bearing.     It  may  be  put  on  the  foun- 
dation of  restraining  and  mo<lcrating  those  sexual  de- 
sires which  might  otherwise  imbrute  men.     But  if  this 
were  the  only  reason  for  marriage^  it  would  be  at  the 
best  but  a  necesearv  eviL     It  mav  be  said  to  be  insti- 
tut|-d  for  the  happiness  of  the  partners  in  the  union ;  but 
if  this  were  all,  ever>'  disap[X)inted  man  or  woman 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  place  his  or  her  affec- 
tions on  a  new  object.    It  may  be  said  to  be  in  idea  the 
highest  religious  union,  but  a  Christian  wife  has  never 
felt  it  to  be  right  for  this  reason  U)  leave  a  husband 
merely  because  he  is  unconverted.    We  must,  then,  look 
at  marriage  on  every  side ;  on  its  jural,  moral,  and  re- 
li^l^ious  aspects;  on  its  relations  to  sexual  differences ;  to 
the  birth  and  education  of  children;  to  its  use  in  ce- 
menting the  State  together  through  the  ties  of  kindred ; 
to  the  love  that  will  almost  of  course  subsist  between 
t  he  married  couple ;  to  the  field  which  it  affonls  for  the 
bifjrhest  social  and  spiritual  well-being  of  husband,  wife, 
and  family.     It  ought  to  t>e  added  also,  as  a  point  of  no 
Hoiall  imfwrtance,  that  the  jural  relations  of  marriage 
are  det«rmineil  by  the  moral  convictions  of  men,  and 
that  thus  Christianity,  by  purifying  the  moral  sense, 
and  by  giving  forth  a  nobler  idea  of  marriage,  has 
oniiobled  and  strengthened  civil  law.     Those  natums 
have  had  the  best  moral  habits  where  the  sentiments 
reganling  matrim(>ny  and  the  family  were  the  moat 
pure.    Witness  the  Romans  of  the  earlier  ages,  to  whom 
divorce  was  unknown,  and  among  whom  the  matron 
was  chaste  and  frugal     The  corruption  of  Homan  roor- 
alH  first  appeared,  according  to  Horace,  in  the  defilement 
of  married  life  and  the  family: 

"  Fecnnda  culpa;  siecala  nnptias 
Primnm  inqniuavere  ct  genus  et  domos." 

And  so,  if  our  Christianity  is  destined  to  decay,  the  loss 
will  be  soon  shown  in  the  family  relations.  Even  now 
a  race  of  women  is  springing  up  who  seem  to  have 


caught  their  inspiration  from  some  of  the  high  damefl — 
the  Fulvias  and  Julias — of  the  expiring  Koman  republic. 

The  neglect  to  look  at  the  religious  and  moral  side  of 
marriage  is  also  doing  great  evil  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  a  state  of  things  now  exists  which  our  fathers 
hardly  dreamed  of,  and  which  makes  reflecting  men 
tremble  fur  the  future.  Rash  and  ill-sorted  marriages 
have  always  existed ;  but  where  divorce  laws,  so  loose 
as  to  l)e  opposeil  to  the  very  idea  of  marriage,  open  an 
cusy  door  to  get  out  of  an  uncomfortable  reflation,  the 
tendency  is  that  parties  will  nuary  with  divorce  ))efore 
their  eyes,  and  that,  instead  of  forbearance  and  patience, 
they  will  magnify  their  present  evils,  and  give  to  one 
another  only  half  a  heart.  In  the  old  times  there  were 
few  who  did  not  l(K)k  upon  large  families  as  a  blessing; 
at  present  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  a  muhi- 
tude  of  women,  in  one  part  of  the  country',  regard  chil- 
dren as  an  evil  to  be  prevented  or  avoided,  and  do  actu- 
ally use  the  means  for  such  flagitious  ends.  See  Infak- 
T1CIDK.  Some  of  these  women  are  communicants  in 
Christian  churches,  as  physicians  assert  who  profess  to 
know.  This  shows  that  the  very  notion  of  marriage  in 
many  minds  is  a  degraded  and  a  corrupting  one — that 
this  union  is  entered  into  as  an  honest  way  of  gratify- 
ing the  lowest  desires  of  human  beings,  and  for  no  higher 
purpose.  Nor  are  there  wanting  representatives  of  these 
base  views,  who  practice  upon  them  in  their  commiuii- 
ties  and  defend  them  before  the  M'orld.  Who  will  ques- 
tion that  the  extreme  of  ancient  asceticism,  which  gave 
to  the  word  chastity  the  sense  of  rigid  abstinence,  as  wo 
give  to  the  won!  temperance  the  same  pervertetl  mean- 
ing, was  infinitely  nearer  to  the  Christian  standard,  in 
fact  to  any  respectable  pagan  standanl  of  morals,  than 
feelings  which  can  tolerate  such  practices?  That  they 
can  exist  and  even  be  common  is  an  alarming  sign  for 
the  future  of  our  country.  The  conscience  of  men  and 
women  needs  to  be  enlightened  on  a  point  of  morals 
which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  from  the  pulpit.  We 
ought  not  to  hear  Catholics  twit  the  rn)testantism  of 
the  country  with  winking  at  methods  of  preventing  the 
increase  of  families.  We  ought  to  strike  at  that  ex- 
travagance of  living  and  showiness  of  dress  which  tempt 
the  less  wealthy  to  such  things.  We  ought  to  hear 
from  ever}'  (piarter  where  the  subject  can  be  mentioned 
that  "  thev  who  do  such  things  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God."     (T.D.W.) 

See  Grove,  Mor.  Phil,  ii,  470;  Paley,  Mor,  Phil  vol 
i,  chap,  viii,  p.  330 ;  I^slie,  SemioM  on  Morriagt  (1702, 
8vo) ;  Fordyce,  Moral  Philoa.  (1709,  «vo) ;  Delany,  Rrl- 
ative  Duties  (1750,  8vo);  Beattie,  Elem,  Moral  Sciencfj 
vol.  ii;  Bean,  Christian  Mitiister^s  Adrice  to  a  A>ir- 
married  Couple  (Lond.  1793) ;  Guide  to  Domestic  II ap- 
piness ;  A  dvantages  and  Disadrtrntnges  of  the  Married 
iState;  Stennett,  On  Domestic  Ditties;  Jay,  Essay  on 
Marriage;  Dofldridge,  Lect,  (8vo  edit.)  i,  226,  234,  266; 
Ryan,  Philosophy  of  Marritige,  iti  its  Hocial^  Moral  and 
Physical  ReUxtions  (Um\,  1839,  12mo) ;  Evans,  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  Marrittge  (Bait.,  Md.,  18G(), 8vo) ;  Klee, 
Die  Khe :  eiw  dogmat.^irchaol.  A  bhandi. ;  Tradition^  ou 
histoire  de  Veglise  sur  le  sacrement  de  marittge;  tirie 
des  momtmens  les  plus  authentiques  de  chaque  siecle  tant 
V orient  que  de.  Voccident  (Paris,  1725, 3  vols.  4to) ;  Scbaff, 
Ch,  Hist,  i,  325  sq. ;  ii,  1 11  sq.,  242  sq. ;  Lea,  Sacerdotal 
Celibacy  (see  Index) ;  Frj'  (John),  Marriage  between  Kin- 
dred  (1773, 8vo) ;  Marriage  RiteSj  Customs^  and  Cerenuh- 
nies  of  the  Xations  of  the  Universe  (liond.  1824,  8vo) ; 
Wuttke,  Ethics  (transl.  by  Prof.  Ucroix,  N.  Y'.  1873,  2 
vols.  12mo),  ii,  310  sq.;  hrit,  and  For,  Rev,  1844,  p.  95 
sq.;  EiigL  Rev.  iii,  129;  Biblical  Repository ^  ii,  70  sq.; 
Biblioth, Sacra f  i,  283  sq.;  Eraser*s  Magazine,  xli,  112 
8<i. ;  (Lond,)  Quart.  Rtr.  Ixxxv,  84  sq. ;  Lorul.  Qu.  Rt  r.  x, 
545;  Princet.  Rev.  xv,  182,  420;  Mtth.  Qu.  Rev.  1800,  p. 
137 ;  Christian  Remembr.  1, 130;  Evangel  Qu,  Rev.  1870, 
p.  482  sq.;  North  Brit.  Reri*^r,  xii,  280,  532;  1870,  p. 
267  8(1.;  Xeir  Engl  1870  (July),  p.  540;  Am.  Qu.  Con- 
greg.  Rtv.  1871,  p.  627;  South.  Rev.  1871  (.^aw.\^  «x\^^« 
See  also  Herzog,  ftcai-Eiiryklwp. 'x\T.,\v3fe\  vC\,^JfiR>^«s^« 
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Ehc ;  and  for  early  literature,  TValcb,  Bibf, :  and  for 
English  writers,  especially  sermons  on  this  subject,  Mal- 
colm, Theol,  Index,  s.  v.  For  modem  half  or  Uj}'hand 
matrimony  in  Christendom,  see  Mokuanatio  Mar- 
RiAiisis.     For  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  see  Matrimony. 

V.  Xfarriage  ictih  Believers. — The  importance  of  rog- 
ulatiiig  the  conjugal  alliance  on  religious  principles  was, 
according  to  the  record  of  the  Old  Testament,  practically 
recognised  at  a  ver}'  early  period.  Indeed,  the  corru])- 
tion  of  manners  which  rendered  the  Flood  nece8sar\'  is 
directly  traced  to  such  mixed  marriages  ((Jon.  vi,  1-4). 
The  intermixture,  by  m.irriage,  of  the  professed  serv- 
ants and  worshippers  of  God,  with  those  by  whom  his 
authority  was  disowne<l,  was  tirst  branded,  ami  after- 
wards positively  forbidden  by  divine  autliority;  being 
denounced  as  an  evil,  the  results  of  which  were  most 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  which  exiKised 
those  who  fell  into  it  to  the  condign  and  awful  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Most  High  (Kxod.  xxxiv,  16).  Now, 
although  there  were  some  circumstances  attending  the 
marriages  in  this  manner  denounced  which  do  not  di- 
rectly apply  to  the  state  of  society  in  our  own  country 
(especially  the  circumstance  that  the  people  with  whom 
such  intercourse  was  forbidden  were  id<»latcr8),yet  there 
is  much,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  pious  observer, 
that  illustrates  the  sin  and  danger  of  forming  so  inti- 
mate and  permanent  a  union  in  life  with  the  ungcnlly. 
The  general  fact  is  hence  clearly  dedncible  that  there 
b  an  influence  in  marriage  strongly  affecting  the  char- 
acter, which  demands  from  those  who  are  anxious  for 
moral  rectitude  and  improvement  much  of  caution  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  afTections  are  fixed ;  and  that 
une<}ual  alliani'es — alliances  where  the  parties  arc  actu- 
ated by  different  spiritual  habits  and  desires,  and  where 
good  is  made  to  meet  and  combine  with  bad,  encounter- 
ing most  imminently  the  danger  of  seduction  and  pollu- 
tion— are  guilty,  unnatural,  and  monstrous.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  authority,  in  application  to  the 
Jews,  is- to  l>c  regarded  as  comprehending  the  principle 
of  his  i)eople  in  all  ages,  that  here  they  ought  not  to 
walk  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  to  stand  in  the 
wav  of  sinners. 

What  we  thus  are  enabled  to  conclude  from  the  Old 
Testament,  will  be  still  more  distinctly  exemplified  fn)m 
the  New.  Tfie  evangelical  writings  do  not,  indeed,  fre- 
quently offer  directions  expressly  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, the  point  appearing  rather  to  be  assumed  than  ar- 
gued, that  in  Christian  marriage  the  husband  and  wife 
ought  both,  in  the  emphatic  terms  of  the  aiK>stle  Peter, 
to  be  and  walk  as  being ''  heirs  togothcT  of  the  grace  of 
life."  In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apos- 
tle Paul  applieji  himself  to  a  questi«>n  which  seems  at 
that  time  to  have  been  agitated —whether  Christians 
who,  previous  to  their  conversion,  had  contracted  mar- 
riages with  unbelievers,  ought  not  to  l)e  actually  di- 
vorce<l  from  the  wives  or  husbands  remaining  in  un)>e- 
lief,  because  of  the  evil  and  peril  attending  the  continu- 
ance of  the  alliance.     Such  a'l  extreme,  advocatetl  bv 

• 

some,  he  considers  as  uncalled  for  (I  Cor.  vii,  10-17). 
Hut,  respei'ting  the  formation  of  a  new  matrimonial  con- 
nection by  a  believer  (the  case  taken  being  that  of  a 
believing  widow,  though  the  rule,  of  course,  extends  to 
all),  this  is  the  direction :  "  She  is  at  liberty  to  be  mar- 
ried to  whom  she  will,  only  in  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  vii,  39). 
Here  is  a  simple  proclamation,  the  force  of  which  is  p(>r- 
manent,  an<l  in  submission  to  which  ("Christians  in  ever\' 
p?ri<»d  should  act.  They  arc  to  marry  "only  in  the 
Lord.''  They,  being  themselves  "  in  the  Lord" — united 
to  the  Ijord  Jesus  by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  {lossessing  an 
interest  in  the  redeeming  blessings  he  has  jiurchased — 
are  to  marry  only  on  (Christian  principles,  ami,  of  course, 
only  such  as  are  thus  also  "  in  the  I^jrd"— l)eliever  with 
Iwliever,  and  with  none  else.  This  is  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  which  no  sophism  can  evade  or  frit- 
ter away. 

It  would  be  easy  to  employ  the  attention  further,  on 
the  gcaiiral  statements  couudned  in  the  Word  of  God, 


reftpecting  the  character  of  separation  from  the  world 
which  ought  to  be  sostained  by  his  Church,  the  ends  for 
which  it  is  called,  and  the  objects  it  is  bound  to  fterfiHin; 
statements  which  all  bear  on  the  principle  as  to  marriage, 
operating  to  enforce  and  to  contilrm  it  (see  especially  i 
C-or.  vi,  14-18;  vii,  1).     But,  without  amplifying  here, 
and  satisficil  that  this  principle  receives,  frx>m  the  testi- 
mony already  quoted,  a  convincing  and  solemn  estab- 
lishment, the  reader  is  requested  to  ponder  a  truth,  which 
is  as  indubitable  as  it  ought  to  be  impressive,  lumely, 
that  marriages  formed  by  (^'hristians  in  violation  of  the 
religious  design  of  the  institute,  and  of  the  express  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion,  are  connected  with  evils  many 
and  calamitous,  most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated,  and 
most  cautiously  to  be  avoided.     Is  it,  indeed,  to  be  ex- 
l>ected,  on  the  ground  of  religion,  that  an  act  can  he 
committetl  against  the  expressed  will  of  the  Most  High 
(i(k1  without  exposing  the  transgressor  to  the  scourge 
of  his  chastisement?    Is  it  to  be  expected,  on  the  ground 
of  reason,  that  an  alliance  can  be  formed  between  indi- 
viduals whose  moral  attributes  and  desires  are  essen- 
tially incompatible  without  creating  the  elements  of 
uneasiness,  discord,  and  disappointment?     Excited  im- 
agination and  passion  may  delude  with  the  belief  of  in- 
nocence and  hope  of  escape,  but  religion  and  naaua 
8i>cak  the  language  of  unchangeable  veracity,  and  are 
ever  justified  in  the  fulfilments  of  experience  andnf  fsii. 
The  oi>eration  of  the  evil  results  whose  origin  is  thiu 
deduced,  is  of  course  susceptible  of  modification  fmm 
several  circumstances  in  domestic  and  social  life:  and, 
for  many  reasons,  the  degrees  of  public  exhibition  sod  of 
{lersonal  pressure  may  vary.     1.  Yet  it  may  be  remark- 
ed unif«»rmly,  respet»ting  these  results — fhty  <irr  sack  at 
tieeply  aJftH  the  character,    A  reference  has  already  i*fli 
made  to  the  moral  influence  of  marriage,  and  v  ibe 
marriages  stigmatized  under  the  patriarchal,  and  f<^)id- 
den  and  punuthed  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  were 
obnoxious  on  account  of  the  contamination  into  which 
they  led  the  professe<l  people  of  <»o<i,  so  are  the  roa^ 
riages  of  Christians  with  worldlings  in  this  age,  a  ror^ 
!y  spirit  being  still  the  eMence  of  uktUitry  (James  iv.  4 ; 
CK)l.iii,5;  1  John  ii,  15-17;  Matt.  vi.24),thcobjertJ>'^ 
censure  and  dcprecatitm,  because  of  the  baneful  efirtt 
they  exert-  on  those  who  are  numliered  among  the  re- 
deemed of  the  Lord.     Such  marriages  as  these  present 
constant  and  insinuating  temptations  to  seduce  Chns* 
tians  to  worldly  dispositions  and  pursuits;  they  enfee- 
ble their  sitiritual  energies;  interfere  with  their  com- 
munion with  (iod ;  hinder  their  growth  in  the  attain- 
ments of  divine  life ;  check  and  oppose  their  perfunn- 
ance  of  duty  and  their  pursuit  of  U8efulne8^  in  the  fain- 
ilv,  the  Church,  and  the  world.  There  has  probably  nev- 
er  been  known  a  forbidden  marriage  which,  if  its  origiw 
character  were  continued,  did  not  pollute  and  injore. 
Some  instances  have  been  most  palpable  and  ptinful: 
nor  can  it  be  considered  other  than  a  truth,  unqueati<io** 
ble  and  notorious,  that  whoever  will  so  transgress  invoke* 
a  very  blighting  of  the  soul.    2.  It  may  be  remarked  re^ 
specting  these  results,  again,  they  are  such  as  de*fbf0j- 
ftct  hajtpiness.     Christian  character  and  Christian  hap- 
piness are  closely  connected :  if  the  one  be  hurt,  the 
other  will  not  remain  untoucheil.    And  who  sees  not  m 
the  unhallowed  alliance  a  g.ithering  of  the  elemWJW  of 
sorrow  ?     Are  there  not  ample  materials  for  secret  and 
pungent  accusations  of  conscience,  that  agitate  the  heart 
with  the  untold  pangs  of  si^lf-condemnation  awl  re- 
morse?    Is  there  not  reason  for  the  bitterness  of  di«p- 
p<»intmcnt,  and  the  sadness  of  foreboding  fear,  beau* 
the  best  intercourse  is  unknown — the  pnrest  affection  w 
impossible— the  noblest  union  is  wanting — and  the  bein^ 
on  whom  the  spirit  would  repose  is,  to  all  that  \*  tlic 
sweetest  and  most  sublime  in  human  sympathies,  ho- 
man  j(»ys,  and  human  prospects,  an  alien  and  a  stran- 
ger?    And  what  must  be  the  horrofr  of  that  aniioij*- 
tion  which  sets  forth  the  event  of  a  final  separatioo  at 
the  bar  of  God,  when,  while  the  hope  of  penonal  «1«" 
tion  may  be  preserved,  the  partner  of  the  bosom  i*  s^ 
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an  one  to  he.  condemned  by  the  Judge,  and  banbhcd  I 
with  everlasting  destruction  from  his  ftreaence  and  the  | 
glory  of  his  {luwer!     Oh  the  infatuation  of  the  fully 
which  leads  to  unite,  where  evils  like  these  are  created, 
rather  than  where  God  will  sanction,  and  where  time  I 
and  eternity  will  both  combine  to  bless !     8.  Its  effecls  1 
upon  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  end  of  the  | 
marriage  relation,  the  reiiffious  education  ofchiUretiy  is  | 
another  moot  distressing  consideration.     What  must  it 
be !    What  fun  it  ever  been !    That  much  injury,  there- 
fore, has  arisen  to  the  public  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Chriiitt  from  this  transgression  cannot  be  doubted.     In- 
jur\'  done  to  individual  character  is  injury  done  to  the 
communitv  to  which  the  individual  is  attached.    It  has 
always  been  a  fact,  that  wlioever  sins  in  the  household 
of  faith,  sins  not  only  against  himself,  but  against  oth- 
ers; and  that  this  transgression  is  one  peculiarly  ex- 
tended in  it4  influence,  operating  more  than,  perhapa, 
any  one  else  which  can  be  named  to  bring  religion  from 
itjs  vantage  ground,  to  clog  its  progress,  and  to  retard  its 
triumph.     !Sce  (.\niff.  Muff,  May,  1831 ;  Malcolm  on  the 
ChriMtiitn  Bute  o/AIan-int/e;  11.  More's  CVf^'«  in  Search 
of  a  Wife. 

VI.  Marruitje  Ceremonies.  —  In  the  early  Christian 
Church  marriagcti  were  to  be  notified  to  the  bishop  or 
society',  and  in  the  Hrst  centuries  were  solemnized  by 
the  clerg}',  but  with  very  many  exceptiona.  Much  w^as 
borrowed  from  the  customs  of  the  Koman  law.  Banns 
were  rc({uired  about  the  12th  century.  See  Banns. 
No  prescribed  form  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage 
seems  to  have  existed  in  early  tiroes.  Witnesses  were 
re<iuired,  and  the  dowry  was  settled  in  writing.  The 
ii|K)U8alia  or  betrothal  preceded,  and  tokens  or  pledges 
were  given  or  exchanged.  The  ceremonies  were  to  all 
appearances  not  regarded  as  essential  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians, but  were  merely  considered  appropriate  and  be- 
coming, uid  when  celebrated  were  observed  as  follows : 
**  The  use  of  the  ring,  in  the  rites  both  of  espousal  and 
of  marriage,  is  ver\'  ancient.  It  is  mentioned  both  by 
Tert4dlian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  latter  of 
whom  says,  *■  It  waa  given  her,  not  as  an  ornament;  but 
as  a  seal,  to  signify  tlie  woman's  duty  in  preserving  the 
goods  of  her  huslmnd,  because  the  care  of  the  house  be- 
longs to  her.' "  The  crowning  of  the  married  pair  with 
garlands  was  a  marriage-rite  peculiar  to  many  nations 
professing  different  forms  of  religion.  Tertullian  in- 
veighs against  it  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Montanist,  but  it 
ia  8ix>ken  of  with  approltation  by  the  fathers  of  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries,  fn>m  whom  it  appears  that  the  friends 
and  attendants  of  the  bridal  pair  were  adorned  in  the 
aame  manner.  Thetie  chaplets  were  usually  made  of 
myrtle,  olive,  amaranth,  rosemarv',  and  evergreens,  in- 
termingled with  cypress  and  ver\'ain.  The  croim,  ap- 
propriately so  called,  was  made  of  olive,  myrtle,  and 
rosemary,  variegated  with  flowers,  and  sometimes  with 
gold  and  silver,  pearls,  precious  stones,  etc  These 
crowna  were  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  p>Tamid  or 
tower.  Both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  cn)wn- 
ed  in  this  manner,  together  with  the  groomsman  and 
the  bridesmaid.  The  bride  frequently  ap[)eared  in 
church  thus  attired  on  the  day  when  proclamation  of 
the  banns  was  made.  Chaplets  were  not  worn  by  the 
parties  in  case  of  second  marriage,  nor  by  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  impropriety  before  marriage.  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  chaplets  were  imposed  by  the 
officiating  minister  at  the  altar.  In  the  Western  Church 
it  was  customary  for  the  parties  to  present  themselves 
thus  attired.  The  wearing  of  a  veil  by  the  bride  was 
borrowed  from  the  Romans.  It  was  also  conformable  to 
the  example  of  Rebecca  ((ien.  xxiv).  From  this  mar- 
riage-rite arose  the  custom  of  taking  the  veil  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Bv  this  act  the  nun  devotes  herself 
to  perpetual  \4r^nity  as  the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  bride- 
groom of  the  Church.  It  appears  to  have  been  custom- 
ary also  to  spread  a  robe  over  the  bridegroom  and  bride, 
called  ritta  nuptialis^  pallium  jugale,  etc.,  and  made  of  a 
mixture  of  white  and  red  colors.    Torches  and  lamps 


were  in  use  on  such  occasions,  aa  among  the  Jews  and 
pagan  nations.  The  festivities  were  celebrated  by  nup- 
tial proces(«i<»ns  going  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom  and 
conducting  him  home,  by  nuptial  songs  and  music,  and 
marriage  feasts.  These  festivals  were  frequently  the 
subject  of  bitter  animadversion  by  the  fathers,  especial- 
ly by  Clir>'Si)stom,  and  of^en  called  for  the  interposition 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  At  marriage  festivals 
it  was  customary  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor.  The 
groomsman  bad  various  dutiea  to  iierform — to  accom- 
pany the  parties  to  the  church  at  their  marriage ;  to  act 
aa  sponsor  for  them  in  their  vows;  to  assist  in  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies ;  to  accompany  them  to  the  house  of 
the  bridegnwm ;  to  preside  over  and  direct  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  occasion. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  observance  of  a  marriage- 
ceremony  fell  into  desuetude  among  the  Christians,  to 
remedy  which  certain  laws  enforcing  it  were  enacted  in 
the  8th  century.  The  ceremony  now  differs  in  different 
places.  In  Scotland,  like  all  other  religious  services  of 
that  country,  it  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  performed  in 
the  session-house,  the  residence  of  the  minister,  or  the 
private  house  of  some  friend  of  one  of  the  parties.  In 
Lutheran  countries  it  is  generally  celebrated  in  private 
houses.  In  England,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  a  like 
custom  prevailed  as  in  Scotland  until  1757,  when,  by  - 
lonl  llanlwicke's  Act,  a  ceremony  in  a  church  of  the 
state  establishment  was  made  nec«wary,  and  this  con- 
tinued till  1836,  when  the  Dissenters  succeeded  in  re- 
moving this  cxcluitiveness.  Persons  have  now  the  op- 
tion of  two  forms  of  contracting  marriage :  it  may  be 
with  or  without  a  religious  ceremony ;  and,  if  with  a  re- 
ligious ceremony,  it  may  be  either  in  the  established 
church  or  in  a  dissenting  chapeL  If  the  marriage  is  to 
take  place  in  an  established  church,  then  there  must  be 
either  publication  of  banns  of  marriage  for  three  pre- 
ceding successive  Sundays,  or  a  license  or  certificate  ob- 
tained, which  dispenses  with  such  publication;  and, in 
either  case,  seven  or  fifteen  days'  previous  residence  in 
the  paribh  by  one  of  the  parties  is  necessary,  according 
as  it  is  a  certificate  or  license  respectively  which  is  ap- 
plied for.  The  marriage  must  take  place  in  the  church, 
the  marriage-Ber>'ice  of  the  Church  of  England  being 
read  over,  and  this  must  be  done  in  canonical  hours,  i.  e. 
between  8  and  12  A.M.,  in  presence  of  two  witnesses  at 
the  altar,  before  which,  in  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
parties  are  placed,  after  having  mutually  joined  hands, 
and  pledged  their  mutual  troth,  according  to  a  set  form 
of  words,  which  they  say  after  the  minister ;  the  man 
gives  a  ring  to  the  woman,  then  lays  it  on  the  book, 
with  the  accustomed  duty  to  the  priest  and  clerk.  The 
priest  then  takes  the  ring  and  delivers  it  to  the  man, 
whom  he  instructs  to  put  it  on  ihe  fourth  finger  of  the 
woman's  lefi  hand,  and,  holding  it  there,  to  repeat  the 
words,  *'  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee 
worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Amen."  The  minister  next  joins  their 
right  hands  together,  and,  after  prayers  and  blessings, 
during  certain  parts  of  which  the  man  and  woman  kneel 
before  the  altar,  they  are  dismissed  with  the  reading  of 
a  part  of  the  Prayer-book,  which  points  out  the  duties 
of  the  marriage  state.  If  the  marriage  is  celebrated  in 
a  dissenting  chapel  (and  for  that  purpose  such  chapel 
must  be  duly  licensed  and  registered),  there  must  be 
present  the  superintendent-registrar  of  the  district  aa 
one  of  the  witnesses,  but  the  dissenting  clergyman  may 
use  his  own  or  any  kind  of  form  of  service.  If  the  mar- 
riage is  not  to  be  with  any  religious  ceremony,  then  it 
must  take  place  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent-reg- 
istrar, and  in  presence  of  witnesses,  the  essential  thing 
being  that  both  parties  should  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses there  exchange  a  declaration  that  they  take  each 
other  for  man  and  wife.  The  canonical  hours  must  be 
attende<l  to  in  all  cases,  and  the  condition  of  previous 
residence  by  one  of  the  parties  in  the  district *^  Wv\>aRi 
condition  of  residence  ia  oil«i  vj  «t&fi^    ^3Ev  *Sl  cmra  ^^» 
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fact  of  the  marriage  must  be  entered  in  a  rcpster,  which 
register  is  kept  by  a  public  otficer,  and  ultimately  tile<l 
and  kept  in  Somerset  House,  London,  where  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  of  registration  of  every  marriage  in  Eng- 
land can  at  all  times  be  hail  for  a  small  sum. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  customs  of  the 
(Jhurch  of  Scotland  are  followed  by  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  churches,  and  measurably  also  by 
the  Baptists.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ad- 
heres closely  to  the  practices  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  from  the  latter  the  Methodists  also,  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form,  have  copied  in  this  |>articular.  Minor 
ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the  Christian  Church  follow  the 
practices  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  churches  mentioned. 
The  laws  of  the  several  states  differ  somewhat  as  to  the 
matter  of  marriage  ceremonies,  but  they  are  adapted  to 
th.>  usages  of  all  acknowledged  Christian  denominations, 
and  recognise  the  valitlity  <»f  the  act  whether  performed 
by  a  clergyman  or  magistrate,  or  by  a  simple  contract 
Ixjfore  witnesses. 

Peculiar  ii<^es  arc  found  in  S')mc  of  the  Eastern 
churches  of  to-dav.  In  Russia  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom  hold  a  lighted  taper  in  their  hands  in  front  of  a 
small  altar  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  church.  Kings 
are  placed  on  their  fingers,  and,  their  hands  being  join- 
ed, the}'  are  led  by  the  priest  thrive  times  round  the  altar. 
Two  higlily-oniamented  gilt  crowns  are  placetl  on  their 
heads,  and  held  over  them  by  the  groomsman  during  a 
part  of  the  service.  They  drink  wine  out  of  a  cup  three 
times,  and,  kissing  one  another,  the  ceremony  is  finished. 
The  married  couple  then  make  the  tour  of  the  church, 
cn)ssing  themselves  at  and  saluting  each  saintly  image 
on  their  way.  Weddings  generally  take  place  towanls 
evening,  so  that  immediately  after  the  ceremony  dinner 
commences  at  the  hoiuie  of  the  bride's  father.  At  a 
marriage-feast  lighted  candles  are  placed  in  every  i>osi- 
fion  and  corner  possible.  No  other  wine  but  cham- 
pagne is  drunk,  and  the  (|uantity  of  this  beverage  con- 
Mimed  is  remarkable.  The  dinner  is  followed  bv  h  ball, 
and  the  feasting  is  usually  kept  up  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  custom  of  honeymoon  diK>s  not  exist  in  Russia. 
The  married  couple  s|)end  the  first  few  days  of  their 
wedded  life  with  the  bride's  father.  Short Iv  after  the 
marriage  the  bride  and  bridegroom  must  call  upon  everv' 
one  of  their  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances,  and 
after  this  ceremony  is  finished  they  sink  hack  into  their 
ordinary  life  (/ran  at  //omr).  For  the  Roman  Catholic 
view  of  marriage,  see  Matuimonv. 

MAUKIACiE,  IIeatiikn.  IjuIlt  this  head,  as  being 
mo^t  akin  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  and  perhaf»s  lK>st  ref)- 
rosenting  the  general  tyi»e  of  Oriental  matrimony,  we 
begin  with — 

i.  MohamiwfUtiu — The  following  description  r)f  this 
(condensed  from  line's  Modern  Kf/yptiam)  applies  es- 
|)ecially  to  Cairo,  but  will  serve  for  a  general  illustraticm 
in  most  Moslem  countries.  To  abst:un  from  marrying 
when  a  man  has  attained  a  snthcient  age,  and  when 
there  is  no  just  impe<liment,  is  esteemed  by  the  Egj^p- 
rians  improjier,  and  even  disreputable.  Oriental  females 
arrive  at  puberty  much  earlier  than  the  natives  of  colder 
( limat4fs.  Many  marry  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  i  few  remain  unmarried  after  sixteen  years  of  age. 
An  Egyptian  girl  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  or  even  earlier, 
may  be  a  mother.  It  is  very  commtm  among  the  Arabs 
of  Egypt  and  of  other  countries,  but  less  so  in  Oun> 
tlian  in  other  parrs  of  Egypt,  for  a  man  to  marry-  hLs 
first  cousin.  In  this  case  the  husband  and  wife  con- 
tinue to  call  each  other  ** cousin;"  U^'ause  the  tie  of 
blocnl  is  indissoluble,  but  that  of  matrimony  very  preca- 
ritius.  Most  commonly  the  mother,  or  some  other  near 
female  relation  of  the  youth  or  man  who  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  wife,  describes  to  him  the  personal  and 
other  qualifications  of  the  young  women  with  whom  she 
is  acquainted,  an«l  direct*  his  choice;  or  he  employs  a 
woman  whose  regular  business  it  is  to  assist  men  in  such 
rases.  The  parentJ4  may  betroth  their  daughter  to  whom 
they  pk'JisOf  and  marry  her  to  him  without  her  consent 


if  she  be  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  pubert}%  but  after  she 
has  attained  that  age  she  may  choose  a  husband  for 
herself,  and  appoint  any  man  to  arrange  and  cflfect  her 
marriage.     In  the  former  case,  howwer,  the  relations 
of  a  girl  sought  in  marriage  usually  endeavor  to  obtain 
her  consent  to  the  proposed  union.     The  bridi«gn)om 
can  scarcely  ever  obtain  even  a  surreptitious  glance  at 
the  features  of  his  bride  until  he  finds  her  in  his  abso- 
lute possession,  unless  she  belong  to  the  lower  classes  of 
society ;  in  which  case  it  is  easy  enough  for  him  to  see 
her  face.    When  a  female  is  about  to  many,  she  should 
have  a  deputy  to  settle  the  compact  and  conclude  the 
contract  for  her  with  her  proposed  husband.     If  she  be 
under  the  age  of  puberty  this  is  absolutely  necesBaiy; 
and  in  this  case  her  father,  if  living,  or  (if  he  be  dead) 
her  nearest  adult  male  relation,  or  a  guardian  appointed 
by  will  or  by  the  magistrate,  i)erforros  the  office  of  dep- 
uty ;  but  if  she  be  of  age  she  appoints  her  own  deputr, 
or  may  even  make  the  contract  henelf,  though  this  a 
seldom  done.     After  a  vouth  or  man  has  made  choice 
of  a  female  to  demand  in  marriage,  oti  the  report  of  his 
female  relations,  and,  by  proxy,  made  the  |>reliminaiT 
arrangements  before  descril>ed  with  her  and  her  reJa- 
tions,  he  repairs,  with  two  or  three  of  his  friends,  to  her 
deputy.     Having  obtained  consent  to  the  union,  if  the 
intended  bride  be  under  age,  he  asks  what  is  the  amount 
of  the  require<l  dowry.    The  giving  of  a  dowry  is  indis- 
pensable.    It  is  generally  stipulatctl  that  two  thinls  of 
the  dowry  shall  be* paid  immediately  before  the  mar- 
riage-contract is  made,  and  the  remaining  third  hekl  in 
reserve,  to  be  paid  to  the  wife  in  case  of  divorcing  hrr 
against  her  own  consent,  or  in  case  of  the  husliand's 
death.     This  aflfair  being  settled,  and  confirmed  by  all 
persons  present  reciting  the  o|>ening  chapter  of  the  K«>- 
ran,  an  early  day  (perhaps  the  day  next  followiiij;)  a 
apfH)inted  for  paying  the  money,  and  performing  the 
ceremony  of  the  marriage-contract ;  but  it  is  ven*  sel- 
dom the  case  that  anv  document  is  written  to  coniinD 
the  marriage,  unless  the  bridegroom  is  about  to  tnvd 
to  another  place,  and  fears  that  he  may  have  occa.4on 
to  prove  his  marriage  where  wimesses  of  the  coiitrart 
cannot  l>e  procured.     Sometimes  the  marriage-contract 
is  ccmeluded  immediately  after  the  arrangement  respert- 
ing  the  dowry,  but  m<»re  generally  a  day  or  two  after. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  this  ceremony  the  brid^roum, 
again  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  his  frientb,  gnn 
to  the  house  of  the  bride,  usiudly  about  noon,  taking 
with  him  that  portion  of  the  dowry  which  he  has  pnim- 
ised  to  pay  on  this  occasion.     It  is  necessary  that  there 
be  two  witnesses  (and  those  must  be  Moslems)  to  the 
marriage-contract,  unless  in  a  situation  where  witoeM^ 
cannot  be  procured.    All  persons  present  recite  the  rtme 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  the  bridegroom  then  |»a\T  the 
money.     After  this  the  marriage-cimirai't  u*  perfonne>L 
It  is  very  simple.    The  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  dei>- 
uty  sit  upon  the  ground  face  to  face,  with  one  knee  up* 
the  ground,  and  grasp  each  other's  right  hand,  raising 
the  thumbs,  and  pressing  them  against  each  other. 
A  schoolmaster  is  generaUy  employed  to  iastnict  them 
what  they  are  to  say.     Having  place<l  a. handkerchief 
over  their  closed  hands,  he  usiuilly  prefaces  the  voids 
of  the  contract  with  a  few  w^onis  of  exhortation  and 
prayer,  with  quotations  from  the  Koran  and  Tnnlitiwis, 
on  the  excellency  and  advantages  of  marriage.    I  io  then 
desires  the  bride's  deputy  to  sa\,  **  I  Itetnitli  [or  marry] 
to  thee  my  daughter  [or  the  female  who  has  apftointed 
me  her  deputy],  such  a  one  [naming  the  bride]. th* 
virgin  [or  the  adult  virgin],  for  a  dowr>-  of  such  an 
amount.*'    (The  words  "  for  a  dowrj*."  etc.,  are  sometime* 
omitted.)     Tlie  bridegnwim  says,  "1  accept  fn»m  tbee 
her  betrothal  [or  marriage]  to  mj'self,  and  take  her  an- 
tler my  cjire,  and  bind  myself  to  afford  her  my  prt>teo 
tion ;  and  ye  who  are  present  bear  witness  of  this.''  The 
deputy  addresses  the  bridegroom  in  the  same  manner  a 
secfjud  and  a  third  time,  and  each  time  the  latter  replies 
ns  lx*f<»re.   They  then  generally  add, "  And  Messing  be  on 
the  apostles,  and  praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creit- 
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be  nt"»K^  Ijy  »ny  persun ;  i[  is  not  ev*n  neeenaty,  anil 
in  iiHtn  altORGIher  oniueil.  The  diutncC  concliHlnl, 
Ihp  bridctcruoni  ■nmelimes  (but  neUlnm  uiilcM  h«  be  > 
jicniiiti  or  Che  lnwer  orders)  kiam  the  handa  nf  bis  friends 
and  <>thvn  there  ]>mient;  aod  they  are  presenteil  with 
sherliet,  and  eenerally  remain  Ui  dinner.  Eaolmf  thcra 
receivft  an  vmbrDidereil  handkeivhiL'T,  provideil  by  the 
family  uf  the  bride.  Ikrore  the  [lenuna  aasemUed  un 
this  circaaion  dispene,  ibey  leltle  upun  Ihc  luKhl  wlien 
the  bride  is  to  be  bn>ut;ht  to  the  house  of  the  bridq^Tuom, 
anil  the  lairer,  fur  the  Drat  lime,  ia  tu  rinit  her. 

In  (seneraL  'be  briileKroom  waits  for  hU  bride  abont 
I  days  after  the  cuncluN<in  of  the 


and  covered  with  ■  silk  or  embroidered  kerchief.  Tho 
pu'su  are  enlcctaiiicd  un  (hvac  orcatiniis  by  miiMctaua 
anil  male  or  fctoate  singefflf  by  duieing  girls,  or  by  some 

On  the  preceding  Weilneailay  (or  on  Ihc  Saturday  if 
the  wedding  ia  lo  conclude  on  the  eve  of  Monday),  at 
about  the  hrnir  of  iHuin,  or  a  little  later,  the  bride  gon 
iu  state  to  the  lialb.  In  t^eral  (he  Ann  penons  amunK 
the  bride's  party  arc  several  of  her  manieil  female  rela- 
tiinu  and  friende,  walking  in  pain,  and  next  a  number 
I  of  vonnK  virgiiis.  The  former  an  dreSHcd  in  the  ueual 
'ercd  with  the  black  rilk  eliawl;  the  latter 
■ilk  shawla.  Then  folkiwa  the  bride,  walk- 
cantipy  of  ailk,  of  so 


llcanwhUe  he  at 
■ome  fruit,  aweetmeata,  c 
(iresent  of  a  shawl,  or  aoti 
Itiide'a  family  are  at  the 

iiifC  fur  her  a  stork  of  hnusenom  nimiiuro  anu  uren* 
The  portion  of  the  dowry  which  ha*  been  paid  by  the 
bridegmnn,  and  generally  a  tnach  larger  sum  (the  addi- 
tional money,  which  la  oft«n  more  than  the  dowry  ilaelf, 
bring  Mipplicd  by  the  bride'«  family),  is  expended  in 
purchasinp;  the  ai^clesof  funiiture,dreti<,anduntamenta 
fbr  the  htide.  Them  articles  are  the  property  of  the 
bride,  andiifahebe  divorced,  she  takes  them  away  with 

purchatrd.  The  furniture  is  aen[,  commonly  bimie  by 
a  train  uf  camels,  to  the  biideKToom'a  house.  Often 
among  the  articlea  is  a  chair  for  the  turban  or  head- 
dress. There  are  sometimes  aent  two  of  then  chaira, 
une  for  the  husband  and  the  other  for  the  wife.  The 
bridegroom  ahoulil  receive  his  hride  on  the  eve  of  i 
day.  nr  that  of  Monday;  but  the  former  ia  generally 
teemed  the  more  fortunate  period.  During  two  or  th 
or  more  preceding  nighta  the  street  or  iiuartcr  in  which 
the  brideernom  Itvea  is  illuminated  witli  chandeliers  and 
lanterns  (q.  v.).  An  entertain  men  t  ia  also  given  on  each 
nf  these  nights,  particularly  on  the  Ual  night  before  tlial 
on  which  the  wedding  is  cr.nrliided,  at  the  bridegroum's 
bouae.  On  these  occasions  it  is  customary  for  the  pei^ 
runs  invited,  and  f(>r  all  intimate  frienila,  to  send  pres- 
ent* to  his  bouse  a  day  or  two  before  the  feast  which 
they  imtpose  or  expect  tu  attend :  they  generally  send 
sugar,  colTee,  rice,  wax  candles,  or  a  Iamb ;  the  former 
aiticla  are  usually  placed  upon  a  (ray  of  copper  or  wood, 


rose-color,  ot  ydlow,  or  uf  two  colors  eompOMng  wide 
I  stripes,  onen  rose-colur  and  yellow.  It  is  carried  by 
four  men,  by  means  of  a  pole  at  each  comer,  and  is  o|if  n 
'  only  in  front:  anil  al  the  lop  of  earh  of  the  four  poles 
'  ia  attached  an  embroidered  handkcrchieC  The  drees 
I  of  Ihc  bride  during  this  pmccmion  entirely  conceals  her 
I  pencni,  Slie  la  generally  covered  bam  head  lo  foot 
with  a  red  shawl,  or  with  a  white  or  yellow  sliawl, 
though  rarely.  I'pon  her  heail  is  placed  a  small  jiaate- 
boani  cap  or  crown.  The  ahawl  is  placed  over  this,  and 
conccala  from  the  view  of  the  public  the  richer  anictca 
of  iicr  dress,  her  face,  and  her  jewels,  etc.,  excejiting 
one  or  two  ornaments,  generally  uf  disinonds  and  emer- 
alds, attached  to  that  part  of  the  shawl  which  covers 
her  foreliead.  She  is  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of 
her  female  relations  within  tlie  csiiopy ;  ami  uflen, 
when  in  hoi  weather,  a  woman,  walking  backwards  be- 
fore her,  is  constantly  emidoyed  in  fanning  her  wilh  a 
large  fan  of  black  ostrich  feathers,  the  lower  part  of  the 
L  front  of  which  is  usually  oniamented  wilh  a  piece  of 
,  boking-glass.  Komclimca  one  pniceHion,  wilh  a  single 
I  canopj-.  serves  Ihr  two  brides,  who  walk  aide  by  side. 
,  The  pmcession  moves  very  slowly,  and  genemlly  pur- 
sues a  drcuituus  route,  fur  the  aake  of  greater  disjday. 
On  lenving  the  bouse  it  turns  to  the  right.  It  is  closed 
by  a  second  party  uf  musicians,  similar  lo  the  flisl,  orliy 
two  or  three  dniDimers.  The  whole  bath  is  Mimetimea 
hired  for  the  bride  and  her  party  cxehisively.  Tliey 
paw  several  hours,  seUUim  lesa  than  two,  orcupieil  in 
washing,  spotting,  mid  feat>Iing;  and  frequently  female 
singers  are  hireil  to  amme  them  in  the  bath :  they  then 
reliun  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  came.  HaviuK 
reliinied  from  the  bath  to  ilie  huu«  Ia  \xt  ^«iKi^  ,\\a 
btide  andheiGom^aiiiiiaavif \(>iSe\X«i.  V^vKVs«,'^aR% 
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contributed  to  the  festivity  in  the  bath,  they  also  return 
with  the  bride  to  renew  their  concert.  Tliuir  songs  arc 
always  oil  the  subject  of  love,  and  of  the  joyous  event 
wliich  occasions  their  presence.  It  is  on  this  night,  and 
sonieiimes  also  during  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding 
ilay,  that  the  bridegruom  gives  his  chief  entertainment. 
Low  farce-players  often  perform  on  this  occasion  before 
the  liouse,  or,  if  it  be  large  enough,  in  the  court.  The 
other  and  more  common  performances  by  which  the 
guests  are  amused  have  been  before  mentioned. 

On  the  following  day  the  bride  goes  in  procession  to 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  The  ceremony  usually 
occupies  three  or  more  hours.  Sometimes,  before  bridal 
processions  of  this  kind,  two  swordsmen,  clad  in  nothing 
but  their  drawers,  engage  each  other  in  a  mock  combat ; 
or  two  peasants  cudgel  each  other  with  long  staves. 
The  bride  and  her  party,  having  arrived  at  the  bride- 
groom's house,  sit  down  to  a  repast.  Her  friends  short- 
ly after  take  their  dci)arture,  leaving  with  her  only  her 
mother  and  sister,  or  other  near  fenoale  relations,  and 
one  or  two  other  w(»men.  The  bridegroom  sits  below. 
Before  sunset  he  goes  to  the  bath,  and  there  changes  his 
clothes ;  or  he  merely  does  the  latter  at  home,  and,  after 
having  supped  with  a  party  of  his  friends,  waits  till  a 
little  before  the  time  of  the  night-prayer,  or  until  the 
third  or  fourth  hour  of  the  night,  when,  acc4)rding  to 
general  custom,  he  should  repair  to  some  celebrated 
mosque,  such  as  that  of  the  Ilasaneyn,  and  there  say 
hi.t  prayers.  The  party  usually  proceeds  to  the  most^ue 
with  a  quick  pace,  and  without  much  order.  A  second 
group  of  musicians,  with  the  same  instruments,  or  with 
drums  only,  closes  the  procession.  The  prayers  are 
commonly  performed  merely  as  a  matter  of  ceremony ; 
and  it  is  fret^ucntly  the  case  that  the  bridegroom  does 
not  pray  at  all.  The  procession  returns  from  the  mos<)ue 
with  more  order  and  display,  and  very  slowly ;  perhaps 
because  it  would  be  considered  unbecoming  in  the  bride- 
groom to  hasten  home  to  take  possession  of  his  bride. 
8oou  after  his  return  from  the  mos()ue,  the  bridegruom 
leaves  his  friends  in  a  lower  apartment,  enjoying  their 
f)ipes,  and  coffee,  and  sherbet.  The  bride's  mother  and 
sister,  or  whatever  other  female  relations  weTe  left  with 
lier,  are  above,  and  the  bride  herself  and  her  companion 
in  a  separate  apartment.  If  the  bridegroom  be  a  youth 
or  young  man,  it  is  considered  proper  that  he,  as  well 
cs  the  bride,  should  exhibit  some  degree  of  bashfulness: 
one  of  his  friends  therefore  carries  him  a  part  of  the  way 
up  to  the  room.  On  entering  the  bride's  aftartment  he 
gives  a  present  to  her  companion,  who  then  retires.  The 
bride  has  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  head,  and  the  bride-  ' 
groom  must  give  her  a  present  of  money,  which  is  called 
*'  the  price  of  the  uncovering  of  the  face,"  l>efore  he  at- 
temptti  to  remove  this,  which  she  does  not  allow  him  to 
do  without  some  apparent  reluctance,  if  not  violent  re- 
sistance, in  order  to  show  her  maiilen  mod(^Hty.  The 
bridegroom  now  sees  the  face  of  his  bride  for  the  tirst 
time,  and  generally  finds  her  nearly  what  he  has  been 
led  to  expect.  He  remains  with  her  but  a  few  minutes: 
having  satisfied  his  curiosity  respecting  her  pers<>nal 
charms,  he  calls  to  the  women  (wlio  generally  collect  at 
the  door,  where  they  wait  in  anxious  Huspense)  to  raise  j 
their  cries  of  joy,  and  the  shrill  sounds  acquaint  the  per- 
sons below  and  in  the  neighborluMMi,  and  often,  resf»ond- 
ed  by  other  women,  spread  still  further  the  news  that 
he  has  acknowledged  himself  satisfied  with  his  bride : 
he  soon  after  desceniis  to  rejoin  hw  friends,  and  remains  ! 
with  them  an  hour  or  more  U'.fore  he  retiunis  to  his 
wife.  It  ver>'  selilom  happens  that  the  husband,  if  dis- 
appointed in  hLs  bride,  immediately  disgraces  and  di- 
vorces her;  in  general  he  retains  her  a  week  or  more, 
even  if  dissatisfied  with  her. 

Marriages  are  sometimes  conductetl  without  any  pomp 
or  ceremony,  even  in  the  case  of  virgins,  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  family,  or  the  ■ 
bride  herself;  and  widows  or  divorced  women  are  never  : 
honored  with  a  procession  on  marrj'ing  again.     The  j 
mere  sentence,  "  I  give  myself  up  to  iUvie,"  utt^iiid  by  a  v 


female  to  a  man  who  proposes  to  become  her  hoBbaiid 
(even  without  the  presence  of  witnesses,  if  none  can 
easily  be  procured"),  renders  her  his  legal  wife,  if  arrived 
at  puberty ;  and  marriages  with  widows  and  divorced 
women,  among  the  Moslems  of  Egypt,  and  other  Arabs, 
are  sometimes  concluded  in  thb  simple  manner.  The 
dowry  of  such  women  U  generally  one  quarter,  or  third, 
or  half  the  amount  of  that  of  a  virgin.  Among  persons 
not  of  the  lowest  order,  though  in  very  humltle  life,  the 
marriage  ceremonies  are  conducted  in  the  same  manna 
as  among  the  middle  orders.  But  when  the  expenses 
caimot  by  any  means  be  paid,  the  bride  is  |Mirad^  in  • 
very  simple  manner,  covered  with  a  shawl  (generallr 
red),  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  her  female  relations 
and  friends,  dressed  In  their  best,  or  In  borrowed  clothes, 
and  enlivened  by  no  other  sounds  of  joy  than  their 
shrill  cry,  which  they  repeat  at  fret^uent  inter\'al«.  The 
general  moile  of  processions  among  the  inhabitants  of 
t  he  villages  la  different  from  thiise  above  described.  The 
bride,  usually  covered  with  a  shawl,  is  seated  on  a  tram- 
el,  and  so  conveyed  to  the  brid^c^room's  dwelling.  Some- 
times four  or  five  women  or  girls  sit  with  her  on  the 
same  camel,  one  on  either  side  of  her,  and  two  or  thrre 
trthers  behind,  the  seat  being  maile  very  wide,  and  umi- 
ally  covered  with  carpets  or  other  dra|>er>'.  She  U  ((A- 
lowed  by  a  group  of  women  singing.  In  the  evening  of 
the  wedding,  and  often  during  several  previous  even- 
ings, in  a  village,  the  male  and  female  friends  of  the 
two  parties  meet  at  the  bridegroom's  hou^,  and  piw 
several  hours  of  the  night  in  the  open  air,  arousing 
themselves  with  songs  and  a  rude  kind  of  dance,  accoro- 
{MUiled  by  the  sounds  of  a  tambourine,  or  some  kind  of 
drum :  both  sexes  sing,  but  only  the  women  dance. 

II.  AnrietU  Pagan,  Le.  1.  Greek, — The  ancient  Greek 
legislators  considered  the  relation  of  marriage  as  a  mtt- 
ter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of  public  or  geueril 
Interest,     This  was  particularly  the  case  at  Sftarts, 
where  proceedings  might  be  taken  against  those  who 
married  too  late  or  unsuitably,  as  well  as  agalm^  thi«e 
who  did  not  marry  at  all.     But,  independent  of  puUic 
considerations,  there  were  also  private  or  pcnonal  ret- 
sous,  peculiar  to  the  anclenta,  which  made  mamaf,'e  an 
obligation.    One  of  these  was  the  duty  incumbent  upoo 
every  individual  to  provide  for  a  continuance  of  repre- 
sentatives to  succeed  himself  as  ministers  of  the  divini- 
ty ;  and  another  was  the  desire  felt  bv  almost  evervcoe. 
not  merely  to  perpetuate  his  own  name^  but  to  leave 
some  one  who  might  make  the  customary  offeriof^  st 
his  grave.     We  are  told  that  with  this  view  childlws 
ftersons  sometimes  adopted  children.     The  cboioeof* 
wife  among  the  ancients  was  but  rarely  grounded  apon 
affection,  and  scarcely  ever  could  have  been  the  rewlt 
of  previous  acquaintance  or  familiarity.    In  many  ct*« 
a  father  chose  for  his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had 
never  seen,  or  compelled  him  to  many  for  the  eake  m 
checking  his  extravagances. 

By  the  Athenian  laws  a  dtlzen  was  not  aUuired  to 
tnarry  a  foreign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under  ^-ery  te- 
vere  fienalties ;  but  proximity  by  blood  {ayxionia)  * 
consanguinity  (tn^yykVHa)  was  not,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  part  of  Clreece:  di- 
rect lineal  descent  was.  At  Athens  the  most  importiiit 
preliminar}'  to  marriage  was  the  betrothal  (iyyiV'^'' 
which  was  in  fact  indispensable  to  the  ct»mplete  vali<l»iy 
of  a  marriage-contract.  It  was  made  by  the  natural  or 
legal  guardian  (o  ici'»p*oi:)  of  the  bride  elect,  and  attend- 
ed by  the  relatives  of  Iwth  parties  as  witnesses.  The 
wife's  dowry  was  settled  at  the  betrothaL  On  the  day 
before  the  ffomoSy  or  marriage,  or  sometimes  on  the  day 
itself,  certain  sacrifices  or  offerings  (irporfX«a  ya^f^ 
or  irpoyuftua)  were  made  to  the  gods  who  presided 
over  marriage.  Another  ceremony  of  almost  general 
observance  on  the  weddlng-ilay  was  the  bathing  of  lioih 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  water  fetched  from  some 
particular  fountain,  whence,  as  some  think,  the  custom 
of  placing  the  figure  of  a  Xovrpo^(>poc«  or  *•  water  c■^ 
ricr,"  over  the  tombs  of  those  who  died  luunaniedL  Af- 
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ter  these  preliminaries,  the  bride  was  generally  conduct- 
ed from  her  father's  to  the  house  of  the  bridc|2froom  at 
nightfall,  in  a  chariot  («^'  ufiaKrii:)  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
mules  or  oxen,  and  furnished  with  a  kind  of  couch 
(cAtvi'c)  as  a  seat.  On  either  side  of  her  sat  the  bride- 
groom and  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  or  relations, 
who  from  his  office  was  called  the  paranymph  (^irapa- 
vvftpoi;  or  vvfi^urin:) ;  but,  as  he  rode  in  the  carriage 
{oxrifia)  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  he  was  some- 
times i'fdled  the  irn/uoxov*  The  nuptial  procession  was 
probably  accompanied,  according  to  circumstances,  by  a 
number  of  perwtns,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial 
torches.  Both  bride  and  luridegroom  (the  former  veiled) 
were  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with  chaplets  on 
their  heads,  and  the  doons  of  their  houses  were  hung 
with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.  As  the  bridal  procession 
moved  along,  the  hymenffiau  song  was  sung  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  Lydian  flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as 
beautifully  described  by  Homer,  and  the  married  pair 
received  the  greetings  and  congratulations  of  those  who 
met  them.  After  entering  the  bridegroom's  house,  into 
which  the  bride  was  probably  conducted  by  his  mother, 
bearing  a  lighted  torch,  it  was  customary  to  shower 
sweetmeats  upon  them  {Karaxvfffiara),  as  emblems  of 
plenty  and  prosi>erity.  After  this  came  the  nuptial 
feast,  to  which  the  name  gamos  was  {Mirticularly  ap- 
plied ;  it  was  generally  given  in  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom or  his  parents,  uid,  besides  being  a  festive  meet- 
ing, served  other  and  more  important  purposes.  There 
was  no  public  rite,  whether  civil  or  religious,  ctmnected 
with  the  celebration  of  marriage  among  the  ancient 
( ireeks,  and  therefore  no  public  record  of  its  solemniza- 
tion. This  deficiency  then  was  supplied  by  the  mar- 
riage-feast, for  the  guesta  were  of  course  competent  to 
prove  the  fact  of  a  marriage  having  taken  place.  To 
this  feast,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  among  the 
Greeks,  women  were  invited  as  well  as  men ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  sat  at  a  separate  table,  with  the  bride, 
still  veiled,  among  them.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
feast  she  was  conducted  bv  her  hiu»l>and  into  the  bri<lal 
chamber ;  and  a  law  of  Solon  required  that,  on  entering 
it,  they  should  eat  a  quince  together,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  their  conversation  ought  to  be  sweet  and  agieca- 
ble.  The  song  called  the  Kpithalannvm  was  then  sung 
before  the  doors  of  the  bridal  chamber.  The  day  after 
the  marriage,  the  first  of  the  bride's  residence  in  her 
new  abode,  was  called  the  epauUa  {liravXtaX  on  which 
their  friends  sent  the  customary  presents  to  the  newly- 
married  couple.  On  another  day,  the  apaulia  (airav- 
Am),  perha|)S  the  second  after  marriage,  the  bridegroom 
left  his  house  to  lodge  apart  from  his  wife  at  his  father's- 
in-law.  Some  of  the  presents  made  to  the  bride  by  her 
husband  and  friends  were  called  anacalypteria  {avaxa- 
Xt'irr/;pca),  as  being  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  bride 
first  appearing  unveiled ;  they  were  probably  given  on 
the  eptiulia,  or  day  after  the  marriage.  Another  cere- 
mony observed  after  marriage  was  the  sacrifice  which 
the  huHband  offered  up  on  the  occasion  of  his  bride  be- 
ing registered  among  his  own  phratores. 

The  above  account  refers  to  Athenian  customs.  At 
Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her  father  or  guar- 
dian (rvptoi;)  was  requisite  as  a  preliminary  of  marriage, 
as  well  as  at  Athens.  Another  custom  peculiar  to  the 
Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  ancient  times,  was  the  seizure 
of  the  bride  by  her  intended  husband,  but  of  course  with 
the  sanction  of  her  fmrents  or  guardians.  She  was  not, 
however,  immediately  domiciled  in  her  husband's  house, 
but  cfihabited  with  him  for  some  time  clandestinely,  till 
he  brought  her,  and  frequently  her  mother  also,  to  his 
home. 

The  Greeks,  generally  speaking,  entertained  little  re- 
gard for  the  female  character.  They  considered  women, 
in  fact,  as  decidedly  inferior  to  men,  qualified  to  dis- 
charge only  the  suboniinate  functionH  in  life,  and  rather 
necessary  as  helpmates  than  agreeable  as  comfMnions. 
To  these  notions  female  education  for  the  most  part  cur- 
retpondodi  and,  in  fact,  it  confirmed  them ;  it  did  not  8U[>- 


ply  the  elegant  accomplishment  and  refinement  of  man- 
ners which  permanently  engage  the  affections  when 
other  attractions  have  passed  away.  Aristotle  states 
that  the  relation  of  man  to  woman  is  that  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  subject;  and  Plato,  that  a  woman's  virtue 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  for  she  has  only  to 
manage  the  house  well,  keeping  what  there  is  in  it,'aud 
obeying  her  husband.  Among  the  Dorians,  however, 
and  especially  at  Sparta,  women  enjoyed  much  more  es- 
timation than  in  the  rciit  of  Greece. 

2.  Roman,-^A  legal  Koman  marriage  was  caWed  Justm 
nupiuti  jutium  matrimowium^  as  being  conformable  to 
jus  {civile)  or  to  law.  A  legal  marriage  was  either  cum 
convetttione  uxoris  in  manum  viri,  or  it  was  without  this 
conventio.  But  both  forms  of  marriage  agreed  in  this : 
there  must  be  connubium  between  tlie  parties,  and  con- 
sent. The  legal  consequences  as  to  the  power  of  the 
father  over  his  children  were  the  same  in  both. 

Cotmubium  is  merely  a  term  which  comprehends  all 
the  conditions  of  a  legal  marriage.  Generally  it  may 
be  stated  that  there  was  only  connubium  between  Ko^ 
man  citizens ;  the  cases  in  which  it  at  any  time  existed 
between  parties  not  both  Koman  citizens,  were  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Originally,  or  at  least  at  one 
period  of  the  republic,  there  was  no  connubium  between 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians ;  but  this  was  altered 
by  the  Lex  Canuleia  (B.C.  445),  which  allowed  connu- 
bium between  persons  of  those  two  classes.  There  were 
various  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  An  illegal  union  of  a 
male  and  female,  though  affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  mar- 
riage :  the  man  had  no  legal  wife,  and  the  chihlrcn  had 
no  legal  father ;  consequently  they  were  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  their  reputed  father.  The  marriage  cum  conren- 
iiont  differed  from  that  *ine.  conventione  in  the  relation- 
ship which  it  effected  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife ;  the  marriage  cum  cimventione  was  a  necessary 
condition  to  make  a  woman  a  maier/amiluis.  By  the 
marriage  cum  conventione  the  wife  passed  into  the  fa- 
milia  of  her  husband,  and  was  to  him  in  the  relation  of 
a  daughter,  or,  as  it  was  expressed,  m  mamim  conct«if. 
In  the  marriage  sine  conventione  the  wife's  relation  to 
her  own  famiUa  remained  as  before,  and  she  was  merely 
uxor.  **  Uxor^"^  says  Cicero, "  is  a  genus  of  which  there 
are  two  species :  one  is  matrrJamiiiaSf  qua  in  mimum 
conctnU ;  the  other  is  uxor  only."  Accordingly  a  ma- 
terfamilias  is  a  wife  who  is  in  manu,  and  in  the  faro  ilia 
of  her  husband.  A  wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  member 
of  her  husband's  familia,  and  therefore  the  term  could 
not  a[>ply  to  her.  Atatrona  was  properly  a  wife  not  in 
manu,  and  equivalent  to  uxor :  and  she  was  called  ma- 
trona  before  she  hsd  anv  children.     But  theite  wonts 

w 

are  not  always  used  in  these  their  original  and  proper 
meanings. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  forms  w^ere  requisite  in 
the  marriage  une  conventione;  and  apparently  the  evi- 
dence of  such  marriage  was  cohabitation  matrimonii 
causa.  The  matrimonii  causa  might  be  pn)ved  by  va- 
rious kinds  of  eviden<'e.  In  the  case  of  a  marriage  cum 
conventione,  there  were  three  forms :  (1)  Utus^  (2j  Far' 
reum,  and  (8)  CocmjUio. 

(1.)  Marriage  was  effected  by  u$u9  if  a  woman  lived 
with  a  man  for  a  whole  vear  as  his  wife ;  and  this  was 
by  analogy  to  usucaption  of  movables  generally,  in 
which  usus  for  one  year  gave  ownership.  The  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  provided  that  if  a  woman  did  not 
wish  to  come  into  the  manus  of  her  husband  in  this 
manner,  she  should  absent  herself  from  him  annually 
for  three  nights  {triuoctium)^  and  so  break  the  usus  oif 
the  vear. 

(2.)  Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage  in  which  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  t'crtain  religious  ceremony, 
in  which  panis  farreus  was  employed ;  and  hence  this 
form  of  marriage  was  also  called  ctwfarreatio.  It  ap- 
pears that  certain  priestly  (tfHecH.  such  as  tKalc^^^NsKc^vxi 
Diolis,  could  only  be  Vx^<\>a'j  >\k!(M&  "^Xsl^  ^^si».\«c^  A 
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parents  who  had  been  married  by  tliis  ceremony  (c<m- 
farreaii  parentes), 

(3.)  Coemptio  was  effected  by  manci|>atio,  and  conse- 
quently the  wife  was  in  mancipio.  A  woman  who  was 
cohabiting  with  a  roan  as  uxor,  miglit  come  into  his 
manus  by  this  ceremony,  in  which  case  the  coemptio 
was  said  to  be  matrimonii  causa,  and  she  who  was  for- 
merly uxor  became  apud  mariiumjilue  loco. 

JSpontaiia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of  mar- 
riage, but  they  were  not  necessary.  The  s|)on8alia  were 
au  af^reement  to  marry,  made  in  such  form  as  to  give 
each  iiarty  a  right  of  action  in  case  of  non-performance, 
and  the  offending  party  was  condcmncil  in  such  dam- 
ages as  to  the  judex  seemed  just.  The  woman  who 
was  pn>miscd  iu  marriage  was  accurdingly  called  sponsa^ 
which  is  equivalent  to  promise ;  the  man  who  was  cii- 
gag(.Hl  to  marry  was  called  *pomus.  The  sponsalia  were 
uf  course  not  binding  if  the  parties  consented  to  waive 
tiic  c«»ntracL  Sometimes  a  present  was  made  by  the 
future  husband  to  the  future  wife  bv  wav  of  e^amcst 
(arrh'ij  arrha  fponsiditui)j  or,  as  it  was  called,  proptf.r 
uHptiiu  ilttmifio. 

The  consequences  of  marriage  were :  1.  The  power  of 
the  father  over  the  children  of  the  marriage,  which  was 
a  completely  new  relation — an  effect  indeed  of  marriage, 
but  one  which  had  no  intluence  over  the  relation  of  the 
husband  and  wifo.  2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  punishments  affixed  to  the  violation  of 
the  marriage  union.  3.  The  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  with  respect  to  property. 

When  marriage  was  (lissolved,  the  parties  to  it  might 
marry  again ;  but  opinion  considered  it  more  decent  for 
a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman  was  required 
by  usage  {mm)  to  wait  a  year  before  she  contracted  a 
second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of  infamia. 

It  remains  to  descrilie  the  customs  ami  rites  which 
were  observed  by  the  Uomans  at  marriages.  After  the 
parties  had  agreed  to  marry,  and  the  persons  in  whose 
potestas  they  were  had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends 
was  sometimes  held  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  marriage-contract,  which  was 
written  on  tablets,  and  signed  by  both  parties.  The 
woman,  after  she  had  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
man,  was  called  tponsa,  pactaj  dicta,  or  gpernta.  It  ap- 
|)ears  that— at  least  during  the  imperial  peritnl— the  man 
put  a  ring  on  the  Anger  of  his  betrothed  aa  a  pledge  of 
hui  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably,  like  all  rings  at 
this  time,  worn  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  finger  near- 
est to  the  smallest.  The  last  {joint  to  be  fixed  was  the 
day  on  which  the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  The 
Romans  believed  that  certain  days  were  unfortunate  for 
the  performance  of  the  marriage  riles,  either  on  account 
of  the  religious  character  of  th(»se  days  themselves,  or 
on  account  of  the  days  by  which  they  were  followed,  as 
the  woman  had  to  perform  certain  religious  rites  on  the 
day  afler  her  wedding,  which  could  not  take  place  on  a 
dies  atcr.  Days  not  suitable  for  entering  ufjon  matri- 
mony were  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every  month, 
all  dies  atri,  the  whole  months  of  May  and  Februar}-, 
and  a  great  number  of  festivals.  On  the  wedding-day. 
which  in  the  early  times  was  never  fixeti  upcm  without 
consulting  the  auspices,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long 
white  robe  with  a  purple  fringe,  or  adorned  with  ril>- 
bons.  This  dress  was  called  tinticti  rectUy  and  was  l)ound 
round  the  waist  with  a  girdle  {ixfrona,  cirupilum,  (►r  zona), 
which  the  husband  had  t4)  untie  in  the  evening.  The 
bride's  veil,  cal\ei\Jlamnwuinj  was  of  a  bright  yellow  col- 
or, and  her  shoes  Ukewise.  Iler  hair  was  divided  on 
this  (Kcasion  witli  the  iM)int  of  a  s|K'ar.  The  bride  was 
comlucted  to  th«  house  of  her  hu>band  in  the  evening. 
She  was  taken  with  apparent  violence  from  the  arms  of 
her  mother,  or  of  the  person  who  had  to  give  her  oway. 
On  her  way  she  was  accompanied  by  three  b«>ys  dressed 
iu  the  pnetexta,  and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were 
still  alive  {patrimi  et  matrinii).  One  of  them  carried 
before  her  a  torch  of  white  ih<im  {Kpina\  or.  acc«>rding 
to  othcrsj  of  pine  wood;  the  two  others  walked  by  her 


side,  supporting  her  by  the  arm.  The  bride  henelf  car- 
ried a  distaff  and  a  spindle,  with  wooL  A  boy  called 
cannUut  carried  in  a  covered  vase  {cumcra,  cumerum,  or 
ccmUUum)  the  so-called  utensils  of  the  bride  and  play- 
things for  cliildren  {crrpundia).  Besides  these  iiersons 
who  officiated  on  the  occasion,  the  procession  was  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  train  of  fViends,  both  of  the  bride 
and  the  bridegniom.  When  the  procession  arrived  at 
I  he  house  of  the  bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was 
adorned  with  garlands  and  tiowers,  the  bride  was  car- 
ried acnws  the  tlureshold  by  pronubij  L  e.  men  who  Juki 
been  married  to  oidy  one  woman,  that  she  might  nut 
knock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have  been 
an  evil  omen.  Before  she  entered  the  house,  she  wound 
wool  around  the  door-posts  of  her  new  residence,  and 
anointed  them  with  lard  {adeps  Muilltui)  or  wolfs  fat 
{adeps  lupinus).  The  husband  received  her  with  fire 
ami  water,  which  the  woman  had  to  touch.  This  wa« 
either  a  symbolic  purification,  or  a  symbolic  expr^dsion 
of  welcome,  as  the  interdicere  aqua  et  igiii  was  the  for- 
mula for  banishment.  The  bride  saluted  her  husband 
with  the  wonia,  Uln  tu  Cuius,  tfjo  Caia,  After  slic  had 
enteretl  the  house  with  distaff  and  spindle,  she  was 
placed  upon  n  sheep-skin,  aiul  here  the  keys  of  the 
iiouse  were  delivered  into  her  hands.  A  repast  (ccraa 
miptialis),  given  by  the  husband  to  the  whole  train  of 
relatives  and  friends  who  accompanied  the  bride,  gen- 
erally concluded  the  solemnity  of  the  day.  Many  an- 
cient writers  mention  a  ver\'  {xipular  song,  TaUuin*  or 
TaUwtio^  which  was  sung  at  weddings :  but  whether  it 
was  sung  during  the  repast  or  during  the  prooesBiuo  u 
not  (|uite  clear,  though  we  may  infer  from  the  storii'  iv- 
specting  the  origin  of  the  song  that  it  was  sung  while 
the  procession  was  advancing  towards  the  house  of  the 
husband.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  tliat  a  solemnity 
like  that  of  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  the  mer- 
ry and  humorous  Italians  without  a  variety  of  jests  ai>d 
railleries ;  and  Ovid  mentions  obscene  songs  which  wrre 
sung  before  the  door  of  the  bridal  apartment  by  giris. 
after  the  company  had  left.  These  songs  were  prubahly 
the  old  Fescennina,  and  are  frequently  called  Epilkuhi' 
tnitt.  At  the  end  of  the  re|»ast,  the  bride  was  conducted 
by  matrons  who  had  not  had  more  than  one  husband 
{j}rtmubfr)  to  the  Icctus  genialis  in  the  atrium,  which 
was  on  this  occasion  magnificently  adorned  and  strewed 
with  flowers.  On  the  following  day  the  husband  some- 
times gave  another  entertainment  t4>  his  friends,  which 
was  called  repotia,  and  the  woman,  who  on  this  day  un- 
dertook the  management  of  the  house  of  her  husbaini, 
had  to  perform  certain  religious  rites;  on  which  ac- 
count, as  was  obser\'ed  above,  it  was  necessary  to  sek^ri 
a  day  for  the  marriage  which  was  not  followed  by  a  die^ 
aler.  These  rites  probably  consisted  of  sacrifices  to  the 
Dii  Penates. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  afVer  marriage  wa.^ 
ver}'  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman.  The  R«)- 
man  presided  over  the  whole  household ;  she  educated 
her  children,  watched  over  and  preserved  the  hisior  <^ 
the  house,  and,  as  the  materfamilias,  she  shart^l  the 
honors  and  respect  sliown  to  lier  husband.  Far  fn<m 
being  confined,  like  the  (vreek  wonoen,  to  a  distinct 
apartment,  the  Roman  matn)n  (at  least  during  the  but- 
ler centuries  of  the  republic)  occupied  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  house,  the  atrium.— -Smith,  Dict^ufCUut^ 
A  nt.  s.  V. 

III.  Among  the  fJitulus. — There  are  writers,  perhaps 
we  had  better  call  them  "*  fact  gatherers"  (compw  MuUer. 
Chips,  ii,  262),  wh4»,  not  contenting  theinseh*es  with  the 
accomplishtnent  of  the  task  for  which  they  are  tittv«li 
frc({iiently  go  <mt  of  their  way  to  cast  a  slur  up<ui  the 
Christian's  belief,  and  to  ridicule  him  for  entertainini! 
the  thought  that  the  Bible  is  the  educator  of  the  human 
race.  Yet  the  deeper  the  researches  into  the  **  primitive" 
condition  of  man,  and  the  more  intimat«  our  relation 
with  those  nations  who  can  claim  a  civUixation  outMile 
of  the  pale  (tf  Christian  teachings,  the  more  stubborn  ap- 
pears the  fact  that  Chriatiauity  alone  aMigos  to  womaa 
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a  position  of  equality  with  man.  The  N.  T.  teaches  trothed  (Butler,  p.  497).  And  yet  what  l»  the  fate  of 
**  there  i»  neither  Jew  nor  Greek;  there  is  neither  bond  the  poor  girl  after  she  has  actually  found  her  mate? 
nor  free;  there  b  neither  male  nor  female:  for  ye  arc  j  Marriage  to  the  HindA  female  means  slaver}^  in  its  mo»t 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'*  The  Hindu's  sacred  writingSf  '  abject  form.  **  The  llind^,"  says  Massie  (ii,  154),  *'  does 
however,  not  only  fail  to  make  woman  the  equal  of  man,  |  not  marry  to  secure  a  companion  who  will  aid  him  in 
but  they  even  put  a  stigma  upon  her  from  her  very  enduring  the  ills  of  lite,  or  in  obtaining  the  means  of  re- 
birth. A  woman,  it  is  aiiirmed  by  the  Institvits  of  I  tional  employment,  he  sei^ks  only  a  slave  who  sliall 
Manu  (q.  v.),  whose  inspiration  is  as  unquestiomnl  as  nourish  (he  tliinks  not  of  training)  children,  and  abida 
his  legislative  supremacy  is  universal  among  the  Ilin-  |  in  abject  subjection  to  his  rule." 

(Ills,  *^  is  never  tit  for  independence,  or  to  be  trusted  with  .      Betrothal  with  the  HindCis  being  as  binding  as  mar- 
liberty;  f(»r  she  may  be  c(»mpared  to  a  heifer  on  the    riage  (indeed,  the  word**  marriage"  is  used  to  include  both 
plain,  which  still  longeth  for  grass."     "  They  exhaust,"  .  betnitlial  and  our  conception  oftlie  matrimonial  alliance), 
says  Massie  (ContinenOii  Imiia,  ii,  iaS),  *^  the  catalogue  I  the  female  child  enters  into  a  new  htate  of  existence  iro- 
of  vice  Ui  affix  its  epithets  to  woman's  nature^ — intidel-    mediately  after  the  ceremony  of  betrothaL   **  Henceforth 
ity,  violence,  deceit,  envy,  extreme  avariciousness,  an  '  she  is  no  more  free  to  ntam  the  fields  and  enjoy  the  lovely 
entire  want  of  goml  quidities,  with  impurity,  they  af-  .  face  of  nature.     Heser\'ed  fur  her  husband,  she  can  no 
tirnu  arc  the  innate  faults  of  womankind."     *' Why,*' ,  longer  be  seen  with  propriety  by  any  man  save  her  father 
says  Butler  {Lutui  of  thr.  Vtilot  p.  470),  "  if  my  native  .  and  brothers.    She  is  fn)ra  that  day  *  ti  pvrdah-nashin* 
friend  had  six  children,  three  boys  and  as  many  girls,  j  —one  who  sits  behind  the  curtains  within  the  inclosure 
and  I  happened  to  inquire,  'Lalla,  how  many  children    which  surrounds  her  mother's  home;"  and  now  com- 
have  you?'  the  probability  is  he  would  reply, 'Sir,  I  '  mences  her  education,  which,  lasting  for  tive  or  six  yean, 
have  three  children;'  for  he  would  not  think  it  worth    may  be  epitomized  in  its  entire  curriculum  under  these 
while  to  count  in  the  daughters."    Indeed,  the  Brahmin  ■  four  heads:  cooking, domestic  ser\'ice, religion, aiul  their 
is  taught  that  |>erfection  is  to  be  attained  only,  freed    peculiar  female  literature,  to  enter  at  last  a  state  of 
from  the  contamination  of  woman,  in  a  purely  ascetic  ;  dependence  more  strict, cont^ mptuous,  and  humiliating, 
state  (Wuttke,  Chrvitian  Ethics^  i,  51).     But  let  us  not    orilained  for  the  weaker  sex  among  the  Hind(ia,  thau 
be  misunderstood  as  conveying  the  inq)re8sion  that  the    which  there  cannot  easily  be  conceived  another.     Ix>ok 
lay  Hindu  favors  asceticism.     Far  from  it.    Among  the  !  into  the  house  which  the  bride  has  entered,  and  see  her 
laity  celibacy  is  a  reproai'h  in  either  sex.     As  among    as  she  begins  the  duties  for  vihich  she  has  been  trained, 
the  Chinese  (see  below),  ''girls  are  not  desiretl,not  wel-    She  rises  to  pr(|>are  her  husband's  fooil,  and,  when  all 
come;"  and,  when  they  come,  they  are  either  quickly  ,  is  ready  and  laid  out  upon  the  mat — for  they  ignore 
done  away  with,  where  the  English  law  does  not  inter-  {  such  aids  as  chairs  and  tables,  knives  or  forks,  and  take 
fere  [see  Infanticide],  or,  if  they  must  live,  arc  ig-    their  meals  with  the  hand, sitting  on  the  lliKir — she  now 
nored,  if  not  despised.    Arrived  at  the  age  of  only  seven,  '  announces  to  her  lord  that  his  meal  is  ready.     He  en- 
the  age  at  which  the  Shasters  pronounce  the  girl  mar-    ters  and  sits  down,  and  finds  all  duly  prepared  by  her 
riageable,  the  unhap[)y  {mrents  begin  to  look  about  for    care.     Why  does  she  still  stand?     Why  not  sit  down 
an  early  op|H)rtunity  to  free  themselves  from  the  burden  |  too,  and  share  with  her  husband  the  good  things  which 
that  is  upon  them  by  betrothal  of  the  child.     As  all    she  has  made  ready.    She  dares  not.    He  would  not  al- 
through  the  Hast,  so  also  here  the  wh4)Ie  matter  is  held    low  it — the  law  of  her  religion  forbids  it.     She  must 
by  the  parents  in  their  own  hands.     Tlie  \kh)t  girl  has  i  stand  and  wait  upon  him,  for  d(»  not  the  Shasters  render 
no  choice  or  voice  in  her  own  destiny — all  is  arranged    it  her  duty  V     *'  When  in  the  presence  of  htr  husband," 
without  consulting  her  views  or  affections  in  any  way    they  teach  her, '*a  woman  must  keep  her  e3'es  upon  her 
whatever.     "  Courtship,  in  our  Christian  sense,"  says    master,  and  be  ready  to  receive  his  commands.     W^hcn 
Butler,  "  tlie  maiden  in  India  can  never  know.     She  is  i  he  speaks  she  must  be  quiet,  and  listen  to  nothing  else, 
not  allowed  to  see  or  converse  with  him  to  whose  con-  ,  and  attend  upon  him  alone.     A  woman  has  no  other 
trul  she  will  ere  long  be  handed  over.    She  caimot  write    god  on  earth  but  her  husband."     Therefore  she  waits 
to  him,  for  she  can  neither  read  nor  write;  all  she  is  <  upon  her  husband  so  patiently.     But  not  only  is  she 
able  to  do  is  to  follow  the  iiistructions  to  *  worship  the  j  prohibited  from  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  family  ta- 
gods  for  a  good  IiusImukI.*     She  is  taught  to  commence  '  ble,  even  when  her  lord  has  fully  ratistied  himself,  but 
as  soon  as  she  is  four  years  old.     Her  prayers  are  ad-  j  she  is  obliged  to  remove  what  remains  to  another  apart- 
dressed  chiefly  to  Kama-<leva  (<i.  v.),  the  HindA  Cu-    ment— "for  her  religion  not  only  ft»rbids  her  eating  with 
pi(L   .   .   .   The  maiden  prays,  and  father  and  mother  I  him,  but  also  i)rohibits  her  fn^m  eating  even  what  he 
manage  the  business  of  selection.     Each  caste  [see  In-    leaves  Mn  the  same  nM)m  where  he  dines' — and  not  till 
DiAN  (.'amtkJ  has  its  professional  match-makers,  wliose    then  can  she  and  her  children  eat  their  food"  ( Butler,  p. 
aid  is  indispensable.   When  the  negotiations  have  reach-  I  49*2).     If  the  state  we  have  portrayed  be  sad  and  low 
e<l  a  certain  definiteness,  the  Pundits  are  consulted  to    emmgh,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  helpless  condition  in 
avoid  mistakes  of  consanguinity,  and  then  the  astndfH  i  which  the  p<K)r  woman  of  India  is  |)laced  if  her  husliand 
gers,  who  pronounce  uikhi  the  carefully-preserved  horo-  .  be  cruel,  aye, brutal?     "Woman,"  says  Butler  (p. 492), 
scopes  of  the  b<>y  and  girl,  whether  they  can  be  united  !  **  is  absolutely  without  redress,  in  the  power  of  her  hus- 
with  safety.    Th<>se  preliminaries  all  found  satisfactory,  i  liand,  and  no  one  can  interfere  when  it  stops  short  of  act- 
the  aid  <»f  the  Brahmin  is  sought  to  asceruin  if  the  ,  ual  murder."    Such  is  woman's  histor^'in  a  married  life, 
family  g^xl  favors  the  union.     The  stars,  the  gods,  and  |  as  gnidetl  and  controlled  by  the  sacred  writings  of  a 
men  being  a  unit,  negotiations  are  opened  bc*tween  the  I  people  who  enjoy  a  non-Biblical  civilization.     "If  ever 
parents  and  relati(nis  as  to  the  amount  of  gift  and  dow-  j  woman  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  she  might 
r}'.  and,  when  conclusions  are  reached  here  to  their  mu-  '  become  under  the  teachings  and  influence  of  a  civiliza- 
tual  satisfaction,  the  astrologer  is  again  called  in  to  as-    tion  where  Christianity  or  the  Bible  did  not  interfere 
certain  and  name  a  lucky  day  when  the  agreement  may    with  her  stale,  the  women  of  India  have  had  that  op- 
Ije  registered,  an<l  a  bond  for  the  down-  execute<l.    This  i  jM)rtunity,  and  now,  after  forty  centuries  of  such  expcr- 
is  done  with  due  solenmity,  and  then  the  astrologer  has    iment,  what  is  woman  there  to-<lay  ?"  (Butler,  p.  4G9). 
again  to  ascertain  and  name  a  lucky  day  for  the  cere-    Surely  here  is  a  question  worthy  the  attention  of  those 


mony,  which  is  acce]>ted  by  the  parents  under  their  boiul 
to  see  to  the  consummation  of  the  engagement.  This 
is  the  usual  method,  slightly  varied  in  different  locali- 
ties" (p.  479, 4*W)).     No  female  child  is  ex|)ected  to  have 


"fa(!t  gatherers"  viho  so  eagerly  thnist  asi<le  the  be- 
nighted influences  of  a  C!hristian  civilization. 

Polt/ffamy  exists  among  the  llindiiis,  as  it  is  allow- 
able.    It  is  a  luxur>',  however,  that  few  poor  men  can 


gone  beyond  the  age  of  twelve  without  the  consumma-  afford,  and  hence  the  practice  of  "  successional  polyga- 
tion  of  an  engagement.  Woe  be  unto  that  family  my:"HindCt8  often  forsake  their  wives,  and  then  take 
wherein  a  girl  is  past  the  age  of  twelve  and  vet  unbc-    others.     Where  polvgamy  has  iuvad«d\VL<i&\>K»>aoi^Gk».^s^, 
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the  woman  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  first 
wife  takes  precedence  in  rank ;  she  remaning  the  mis- 
tress of  the  zemma — the  HindO  harem. 

Polyandry^  strangely  enough,  has  also  established  it- 
self here.  **  This  singular  and  amazing  relation  existed 
in  India  twenty-five  centuries  ag«>,  and  lingers  to-day 
in  some  localities  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  the 
legislative  acdon  of  the  English  government.**     See 

rOLYANDRY. 

The  tnarriaffe'rites  are  numerous,  tedious,  and  in  many 
parts  far  from  delicate.  All,  however,  being  expressed 
in  Sanscrit,  and  recited  by  the  ofliciating  Brahmin  with 
the  utmost  rapidity,  no  one  understands  what  is  said. 
The  principal  rites  am(»ng  the  Brahmins  are  walking 
three  times  round  a  fire,  and  tying  the  garments  of  the 
parties  together.  The  bride  has  also  to  make  geren 
atepff  at  the  last  of  which  the  marriage  is  complete. 

The  marriage  is  usually  solemnized  in  the  house  of 
the  bride*s  father.  Thither  the  bridegroom  proceeds, 
attended  by  his  friends,  and  from  thence  conducts  the 
bride  to  his  home  in  a  grand  procession,  usually  by 
night,  with  torches  and  great  rejoicings.  On  iK>th  occa- 
sions considerable  expenditure  is  incurred  in  feasting 
the  friends  and  relatives,  and  in  providing  ornaments, 
music,  processions,  and  illuminations.  The  weahhy 
spend  freely  on  these  objects,  and  the  poorer  classes  of- 
ten uicur  debts  which  burden  them  for  many  years. 
The  costs  incurre<l  by  the  fathers,  on  both  sides,  in  cel- 
ebrating a  marriage,  form  a  heavy  item  of  HindA  ex- 
penditure, and  one  of  the  motives  to  female  infanticide 
is  doubtless  laid  in  the  desire  to  avoid  this  charge  (Tre- 
vor, Its  Xdtires  and  A/issiontj  p.  214). 

The  marriage  prooesainn  is  thus  described  by  Butler 
(p.  485).  "  Often  when  travelling  at  night  in  my  pa- 
lanquin, I  have  been  roused  from  my  sleep  by  my  bear- 
ers catching  sight  of  an  approaching  marriage  pro<res- 
sion,  with  its  torches,  music,  and  shouting ;  falling  in 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  each  event,  thev  would  en'  out 
that  *the  bridegn)om  cometh.'  First  the  bridegroom 
would  make  his  appearance,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse 
splendidly  capariHoned — his  own  or  lx)rrowe<l  for  the  oc- 
casion— and  wearing  a  grand  coat>  decketl  out  in  tinsel 
and  gold  thread,  with  the  matrimonial  cn)wn  on  his 
head,  and  hU  richly-embroidered  slippers,  all  very  fine, 
his  friends  shouting  and  dancing  alongside  of  him,  and, 
of  course,  as  he  passes,  we  make  our  salaam  and  wish 
him  joy.  Kight  behind  the  bridegroom's  horse  comes 
the  palanquin  of  the  Bride,  but  she  is  veiled,  and  the  Ve- 
netians are  ck»selv  shut,  and  on  the  little  ladv  is  borne 
to  a  home  which  she  never  saw  before,  to  surrender  her- 
self into  the  hands  of  one  who  has  neither  wooed  nor 
won  her;  a  bride  without  a  choice,  with  no  voice  in  her 
own  destiny ;  married  without  preference ;  handed  over, 
by  those  assumed  to  do  all  the  thinking  for  her,  to  a  fate 
where  the  feelings  of  her  heart  were  never  consulted  in 
the  most  important  transaction  of  her  existence;  begin- 
ning her  marrie<l  life  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  her  being  sustained  by  the  affec- 
tion which  is  founiled  upon  esteem.  When  the  proces- 
sion has  come  within  hailing  distanire  of  his  home,  the 
watching  friends  go  forth  tx>  meet  the  bridegroom,  the 
bride  enters  her  apartments,  the  door  is  shut,  and  the 
guests  are  entertained  in  other  parts  of  the  establish- 
ment*'' 

IV.  Among  the  Chiwae  and  Japanese. — Tlic  Chinese 
are  divided  into  a  number  of  clans,  each  distinguished 
by  a  clan  name.  Of  these  clans  there  are  from  a  hundred 
to  a  thousand,  according  to  different  authors.  The  law 
is  that  no  man  shall  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  clan 
name.  Thus  relationship  by  the  male  line,  however 
distant,  prevents  marriage.  This  rule  is  verj'  ancient, 
its  origin  being  referred  by  the  Chinese  to  the  mj'thic 
times  of  their  empire.  The  legendary  emperor  Fu-Hi, 
who  reigned  before  the  Ilea  dynasty,  which,  according 
to  the  Chinese  annaU,  began  in  B.C.  2207,  is  said  to 
have  divide<l  tlie  people  into  clans,  and  established 
this  rule  regarding  marriage  (Tyler,  RcKurckts^  p.  278). 


We  give  the  Chinese  marriage  cnstoma  at  oonridenble 
length,  as  they  are  highly  illustratiye  of  Oriental  naages 
in  general. 

As  in  all  Eastem  countries,  the  girl  to  be  given  in 
wedlock  is  not  consulted  in  the  choice  of  her  future 
husband,  the  parents  deciding  in  her  stead.     The  Chi- 
nese are  firm  believers  in  the  sentiment  to  which  the 
Western  mind  has  given  expression  in  the  proverb  thai 
"  Matches  are  made  in  heaven."    To  secure  an  alliance, 
a  person  is  employed  as  a  go-between  or  match-maker. 
The  negotiation  is  generally  o|>ened  by  the  family  of  the 
male  person.     Not  unfrequently  the  girl  has  to  be  }iaid 
for — a  relic  of  the  patriarch&l  custom.     Occasiimally, 
when  a  female  child  is  bom  to  persons  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  given  away  to  a  family  having  a  male 
child  only ;  is  reared  by  the  latter,  and,  when  the  giri  aiul 
boy  have  reached  a  marriageable  age,  they  are  joined  in 
matrimony.    Not  unfrequently  it  «Kx*urs  among  wealthy 
families  having  a  daughter  tliat  the  custom  of  purcbaM 
is  reversed,  and  a  husband  secured  for  a  |)ecuniary  ctw- 
sideration.     The  wealthy  look  with  special  favor  upoii 
the  liu>rary  class,  and  not  unfrequently  great  aacrificCT 
are  made  to  secure  a  scholarly  husband.     "  It  not  uii- 
fnMjuently  occurs,"  says  LKxilittle  (Chimin  i,  99), "that a 
rich  family,  having  only  (»ne  daughter  and  no  boys,  de- 
sires t^>  obtain  a  s<Hi-in-law  who  shall  be  willing  to 
marry  the  girl  and  live  in  the  family  as  a  son.    Some- 
times  a  notice  is  seen  posted  up,  statin/i:  the  desire  of  ■ 
certain  man  to  find  a  son-in-law  and  heir  who  will  comr 
and  live  with  him,  perhaps  stating  the  age  and  qualifi- 
cations of  an  acceptable  iiennm.     In  such  a  cute,  tlie 
(tarents  of  those  who  have  a  son  whose  qualificatimxt 
might  warrant  such  an  application,  and  whom  thf}- 
would  be  willing  to  allow  U>  marry  on  such  terms,  arf 
expected  to  make  application  by  a  go-between,  when 
the  matter  would  be  considereil  bv  the  rich  man.  Some* 
times  the  rich  man  makes  ai>plication  by  a  go-between 
to  the  parents  of  a  yiHing  man  whose  reputation  he  is 
pleased  with,  and  who  perhaps  may  be  a  recent  gradu- 
ate, his  name  standing  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  nic- 
cessful  competitors  of  the  first  or  second  literary  de- 
gree." 

Betrothal. — ^This  among  the  Chinese  is  consMered  » 
binding  as  marriage,  if  the  rites  and  obser\'ances  hare 
been  carefullv  looked  after.  The  final  act  in  betrntb- 
ment  is  the  exchange  of  cards  (for  description,  see  Doo- 
little,  i,  67).  The  time  int«r\'ening  between  betiutbal 
and  marriage  varies  from  a  month  or  two  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  depending  much  on  the  age  of  the  parties^ 
"  From  one  to  three  months  before  the  marriage  a  fnrts- 
nate  day  is  selected  for  its  celebration,  (tenerally  a 
memlier  of  the  family  of  the  bride^^room,  or  a  irurtr 
friend,  takes  the  eight  horary  characters  which  denote 
the  birth-time  for  each  of  the  affianced  parties,  and  fiv 
each  of  their  parents,  if  living,  to  a  fortune-teller,  who 
selects  lucky  days  and  times  for  the  marriage,  for  the 
cutting  of  the  wedding  garments,  for  the  placing;  of  the 
bridal  bed  in  position,  for  the  finishing  of  the  rurtain-t 
of  the  bridal  bed,  for  the  embroidering  of  the  bridal  pil- 
lows, and  for  the  entering  of  the  sedan,  on  the  pait  of 
the  bride,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage.  These  items  are 
written  out  on  a  sheet  of  red  paper,  which  is  nent  to  the 
family  of  the  girl  by  the  hands  of  the  gn-bftwoen.  K 
accepted,  the  periotls  specified  become  the  fixi-d  timef 
for  the  performance  of  the  particulars  indicated,  and 
both  parties  proceed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  approaching  wedding.  Presenting  the 
wcdding-«akes  and  material  for  the  bridal  drcM  to  the 
family  of  the  bride  by  the  other  party  is  next  in  onler- 
The  relative  time  usually  adopted  for  the  perfornumce 
of  this  custom  is  about  one  month  before  the  day  tired 
for  the  marriage.  The  number  of  these  ^cake»  tf/eirt- 
numy^^  or  weddingKiakes,  varies  from  several  score  tn 
several  hundreds.  They  are  loand,  and  about  an  inch 
thick,  weighing  generally  about  (Mie  powid  and  ten  <w 
twelve  ounces  each,  and  measure  nearlv  a  foot  in  itiaiD- 
eter.    They  are  made  out  of  wheat  flour,  and  contain  u 
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the  middle  some  sugar,  lard,  and  small  pieces  of  fat  pork, 
mixed  together  in  a  kind  of  batter,  and  then  cooked : 
they  are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  mince-pies.  There  is  also 
sent  a  sum  of  money,  of  greater  or  less  amount,  accord- 
ing to  previous  agreement ;  a  quantity  of  red  cloth  or 
silk,  usually  nut  less  than  five  kinds,  for  the  use  of  the 
bride ;  five  kinds  of  dried  fruits,  several  kinds  of  smaU 
cakes,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  a  gander  and  a  gooae.  The 
family  of  the  girl,  on  receiving  these  wedding-cakes, 
proceeds  to  distribute  them  among  their  relatives  and 
intimate  friends.  The  small  cakes  are  also  distributed 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  money  sent  is  generally  spent 
in  outfitting  the  bride. 

**  A  few  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding, 
the  family  of  the  bridegroom  again  makes  a  present  of 
various  articles  of  food  and  other  things  to  the  family 
of  the  bride,  as  a  cock  and  a  hen,  a  leg  and  foot  of  a  pig 
and  of  a  goat,  eight  small  cakes  of  bread,  eight  torches, 
three  pairs  of  large  red  candles,  a  quantity  of  vermicelli, 
and  several  bunches  of  fire-crackers.  There  are  also  sent 
a  girdle,  a  head-dress,  a  silken  covering  for  the  head 
and  face,  and  several  articles  of  ready-made  clothing, 
which  arc  usuallv  borrowed  or  rented  for  the  occasion. 
These  are  to  be  worn  by  the  bride  (m  her  entering  the 
bridal  sedan  to  be  carried  to  the  home  of  her  husband 
on  the  morning  of  her  marriage.  The  fooit,  or  a  part 
of  it,  including  the  cock,  is  to  be  eaten  by  her  on  that 
moniing.  The  tire-crackers  are  for  explosion  on  the 
roail,  and  the  torches  are  for  burning  during  the  time 
occupied  en  route  to  her  new  home.  On  each  of  the 
eight  bread-cakes  is  made  a  large  red  character  in  an 
ancient  form  of  writing,  of  an  auspicious  meaning,  as 
^longevity,'  *  happiness,'  'official  emolument,*  and  *joy;' 
or  certain  four  of  them  have  four  characters,  meaning 
*  the  phoenixes  are  singing  in  concert,*  or  *  the  ducks  are 
seeking  their  mates.*  Four  of  these  bread-loaves  are 
accepted ;  the  remaining  four  and  the  hen,  acconling  t4> 
strict  custom,  are  returned  to  the  party  which  proffers 
them.  The  bread-cakes  and  the  vermicelli  are  omens 
significant  of  good,  owing  to  a  play  on  the  local  sound 
of  the  characters  which  denote  them,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  shape  of  the  article.  The  vermicelli  is  signifi- 
cant of '  longevity,'  because  of  it^  length ;  and  the  four 
bread-cakes  reserved  by  the  family  of  the  bride  are  kept 
for  a  singular  use  on  the  morning  of  the  girl's  entering 
her  bridal  chair.  Placing  the  bridid  bedstead  in  the  /w- 
ntii/n  where  it  is  to  stand  is  an  important  ceremony. 
When  the  day  selected  arrives,  which  is  generally  only 
a  few  days  before  the  wedding,  the  bedstead  is  arranged 
in  some  convenient  place  in  the  bride's  chamber,  and 
then  for  a  considerable  time  it  must  not  be  moved,  for 
fear  of  ill  luck.  This  placing  of  the  beilstead  in  posi- 
tion is  attended  with  various  superstitions  acts." 

Worship  o/ Ancestors  by  the  Bridal  Party. — "ITsnal- 
ly  the  day  before  the  we<lding,  the  bride  has  her  hair 
done  up  in  the  style  of  married  women  of  her  class  in 
society,  and  tries  on  the  clothes  she  is  to  wear  in  the 
i«dan,  and  for  a  time  after  she  arrives  at  her  future  home 
on  the  morrow.  This  is  an  occasion  of  great  interest  to 
her  family.  Her  parents  invite  their  female  relatives 
and  friends  to  a  feast  at  their  house.  The  professed  ot>- 
jeit  of  tr>'ing  on  the  clothing  is  to  see  how  the  articles 
provided  will  fit,  and  to  ascertain  that  everything  is 
re^dy,  so  that  there  may  i)e  no  delay  or  confusion  on  the 
arrival  of  the  hour  when  she  is  to  take  her  scat  in  her 
sedan.  While  thus  dressed  (the  thick  veil  designed  to 
conceal  her  features  on  arrival  at  her  husband's  resi- 
dence not  now  being  worn),  she  proceeds  to  light  in- 
cense before  the  ancestral  tablets  belonging  to  her  fa- 
ther's family,  and  to  worship  them  for  the  last  time  l)e- 
fore  her  marriage.  She  also  kneels  down  before  her 
parenti,  her  grandparents  (if  living),  her  uncles  and 
aunts  (if  present),  and  worships  them  in  much  the  same 
maimer  as  she  and  her  husband  will  on  the  morrow 
worship  his  parenus  and  grandparents,  and  the  ancestral 
tablets  belonging  to  his  family.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
girl's  trying  on  these  dothea  and  worshipping  the  tablet 


and  her  parents,  it  is  considered  unpropitious  that  those 
of  her  female  relatives  and  friends  who  are  in  mourning 
should  be  present. 

"The  bridal  chair  is  selected  by  the  family  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  sent  to  the  residence  of  the  bride  gen- 
erally on  the  afternoon  preceding  the  wedding-day,  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  music,  some  men  carr>'ing  lighted 
torches,  two  carrying  a  pair  of  large  red  lanterns,  con- 
taining candles  also  lighted,  and  one  having  a  large  rc<i 
umbrella,  and  one  or  two  friends  or  other  attendants. 
The  bridal  chair  is  always  red,  and  is  generally  cov- 
ered with  broadcloth,  or  some  rich,  expensive  material 
It  is  borne  by  four  men,  who  wear  ca{)«  haWng  red  tas- 
sels. The  musicians  and  all  the  persons  employed  in 
the  procession  have  similar  caps.  Very  early  on  the 
morning  of  her  marriage  the  bride  or  the  *  new  wom- 
an' arises,  bathes,  and  dresses.  While  she  is  bathing 
the  musicians  are  re<|uire<l  to  play.  Her  breakfast  con- 
sists theoretically  of  the  fowl,  the  vermicelli,  etc.,  sent 
by  the  family  of  her  affianced  husband.  In  fact^  how- 
ever, she  eats  and  drinks  very  little  of  anything  on 
the  morning  or  during  the  day  of  her  wedding.  When 
the  precise  time  approaches  for  taking  her  seat  in  her 
sedan,  usually  between  five  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  previously  fixed  by  the  fortune-teller,  her  toilet 
is  completed  by  one  of  her  parents  taking  a  thick  veil 
and  placing  it  over  her  head,  completely  covering  her 
features  from  view.  She  is  now  led  out  of  her  room  bv 
one  of  her  female  assistants,  and  takes  her  seat  in  the 
sedan,  which  has  been  brought  into  the  reception-room 
of  the  house.  The  floor  from  her  room  to  the  se<lan  is 
covered  for  the  occasion  with  a  kind  of  red  carpeting,  so 
that  her  feet  may  not  touch  the  ground.  8he  takes  her 
place  in  the  sedan  amid  the  sound  of  fire-crackers  and 
music  by  the  band.  The  bride,  her  mother,  and  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  family,  are  required  by  custom  to 
indulge  during  this  moniing  in  hearty  and  protracted 
crying  —  oftentimes,  no  doubt,  sincere  and  unaffected. 
While  seated  in  the  sedan,  biit  before  she  starts  for  her 
future  home,  her  parents,  or  some  members  of  her  family, 
take  a  bed-quilt  by  its  four  comers,  and,  while  holding 
it  thus  before  the  bridal  chair,  one  of  the  bride's  assist- 
ants tosses  into  the  air,  one  by  one,  four  bread-cakes,  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  fall  into  the  bed-quilt. 
These  bread-cakes  were  received  from  the  family  of  her 
husband  at  the  same  time  as  the  cock  and  vermicelli 
were  received.  The  woman  during  this  ceremony  is 
constantly  repeating  felicitous  sentences,  which  are  as- 
sented to  by  some  others  of  the  company.  The  quilt 
containing  these  cakes  is  gathered  up  and  carried  imme- 
diately to  an  adjoiidng  room.  The  object  of  this  cere- 
mony is  explained  to  be  to  profit  the  family  of  the 
bride's  parents,  being  an  omen  of  g(x>d,  which  is  in  some 
manner  indicated  to  the  Chinese  apprehension  by  the 
quilt  and  the  cakes  being  retained  in  the  house — the 
local  sound  of  the  common  word  for  *  bread,'  and  a  cer- 
tain word  meaning  '  to  warrant,'  *  to  secure,'  beuig  iden- 
ticaL" 

liridal  Procession, — After  these  performances  "the 
bridal  procession  starts  en  route  for  the  residence  of  the 
other  party,  amid  explosions  of  fire-crackers  and  the 
music  of  the  band.  In  the  front  of  the  procession  go 
two  men  carr\'ing  two  large  lighted  lanterns,  having 
the  ancestral  or  family  name  of  the  groom  cut  in  a 
large  form  out  of  re<l  paper  {)asted  upon  them.  Then 
come  two  men  carrying  similar  lanterns,  having  the 
family  name  of  the  bride  in  a  similar  manner  |)asted 
on  them.  These  belong  to  her  family,  and  accompany 
her  only  a  part  of  the  way.  Then  c(»mes  a  large  red 
umbrella,  followed  by  men  carrying  lighted  torches,  and 
by  the  band  of  music.  Near  the  bridal  chair  are  sev- 
eral brothers  of  the  bride  or  friends  of  her  family,  and 
several  friends  or  brothers  of  the  groom.  These  lat- 
ter are  dbpatched  from  the  h<»use  «if  the  groom  early 
in  the  moniing,  for  the  pur|M»He  of  meeting  the  bridal 
procession  and  escorting  the  bride  to  her  UoTOft.*  'Wvcb 
deputation  tometlm^  Mnxcft  *X.  >X\^\\vA3afc  <A  ^CtofcXscvftfc 
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before  she  sets  out  on  her  journey,  and,  if  so,  it  ac- 
companies the  procession  all  the  way.  About  midway 
t>etween  the  homes  of  the  bride  and  the  groom  the  pro- 
cession stops  in  the  street,  while  the  important  cere- 
mony of  receiving  the  bride  is  formally  transacted.  The 
friends  of  the  bride  stand  near  each  other,  and  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  stand  the  friends  of  the  groom.  The  for- 
mer proiiuce  a  large  red  card,  having  the  ancestral  name 
of  the  bride's  family  written  on  it ;  the  latter  produce  a 
similar  card  bearing  the  ancestral  name  of  the  groom. 
These  they  exchange,  and  each,  seizing  his  own  hands 
a  la  Chiiwix^  bows  towards  the  members  of  the  other 
party.  The  two  men  in  the  front  of  the  procession  who 
carry  the  lanterns  having  the  ancestral  name  of  the 
groom  now  turn  about,  and,  going  between  tlic  seiiaii 
chair  and  the  two  men  who  carry  the  lanterns  having 
the  ancestral  name  of  the  bride,  come  back  to  their  for- 
mer positiim  in  the  procession,  having  gone  around  the 
party  which  has  the  lanterns  with  the  bride's  ancestral 
name  attached.  This  latter  party,  while  the  other  is 
thus  encircling  it,  turns  round  in  an  op|>osite  direction, 
and  starts  for  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the  bride, 
accompanied  by  that  part,  of  the  escort  which  consisted 
of  her  bntthers  or  the  friends  of  her  family.  The  rest 
of  the  procession  now  proceeds  on  its  M'ay  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bridegroom,  the  band  playing  a  lively  air. 
At  intervals  along  the  street  tire-crackers  are  explodetl. 
It  is  said  that,  from  the  precise  time  when  the  two  par- 
tics  carrying  lanterns  having  the  ancestral  names  of  the 
two  families  attached  separate  from  each  other  in  the 
street,  the  name  of  the  bride  is  changed  into  the  name 
of  her  betrothed ;  the  lanterns  having  his  name  attached 
remaining  in  the  procession,  while  those  which  have 
her  (former)  name  are  taken  back  to  the  residence  of 
her  father's  family.  From  this  time  during  the  day  she 
generally  is  in  the  midst  of  entire  personal  strangers, 
excepting  her  female  assistants,  who  accompany  the  pro- 
cession and  keep  with  her  wherever  she  goes.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  door  of  the  bridegniom's  house  fire-crai^k- 
ers  are  let  off  in  large  quantities,  and  the  band  plays 
yery  vigorously.  The  torch-bearers,  lantern-bearers,  and 
the  musicians  stop  near  the  door.  The  sedan  is  carried 
into  the  reception-room.  The  floor,  from  the  place  where 
the  sedan  stops  to  the  door  of  the  bride's  room,  is  cov- 
ered with  red  carpeting,  lest  her  feet  should  tfiuch  the 
floor.  A  woman  who  has  home  both  male  and  female 
children,  or  at  least  male  children,  and  who  lives  in  har- 
monious subjection  to  her  husband,  approaches  the  door 
of  the  sedan  and  utters  various  felicitous  sentences.  If 
she  is  in  good  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  if  her  par- 
ents are  living  and  of  a  learned  family,  so  much  the 
more  fortunate*.  A  boy  six  or  eight  years  old,  holding 
in  his  hands  a  brass  mirror,  with  the  reflecting  surface 
turned  from  him  and  towanls  the  chair,  also  comes  near, 
and  invites  the  bride  to  alight.  At  the  same  time  the 
married  woman  who  has  uttered  propitious  words  ad- 
vances as  if  to  open  the  door  of  the  sedan,  when  one  of 
the  female  assistants  of  the  bride,  who  accomimnied  the 
priKt'ssion,  st«|w  forward  and  opens  it.  The  married 
woman  referred  to  and  the  boy  are  employed  by  the 
family  of  the  groom,  and  receive  a  small  present  for 
their  semces,  which  are  considered  quite  important  and 
ominous  of  g(X)d.  The  mirror  held  by  the  lad  is  ex- 
pected to  ward  off  all  deadly  or  pernicious  influences 
which  may  emanate  from  the  sedan.  The  bride  is  now 
aided  by  her  female  assistants  to  alight.  While  being 
led  t4>wards  the  d(M)r  of  her  n>om,  the  sieve  which  had 
been  placed  over  the  door  of  the  bridal  chair  on  its  ar- 
rival is  sometimes  held  over  her  head,  and  sometimes  it 
is  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  sedan,  so 
that,  on  stepping  (»ut,  she  will  step  into  it. 

*'  The  groom,  on  the  approach  of  the  bridal  proces- 
sion, ilisappears  from  the  crowd  of  friends  and  relatives 
who  liave  assembled  at  his  residence  on  the  happy  oc- 
casion, and  takes  his  position  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  }>e(l>tcfld,  having  his  faire  turned  towards  the  Wh\. 
When  the  bride  enters  the  room,  guided  by  her  assist- 


ants, he  turns  around,  and  remains  standing  with  hit 
face  turned  from  the  bed.  As  soon  as  she  has  reached 
his  side,  both  bridegroom  and  bride  simultaneously  seat 
themselves  side  by  side  on  the  e<lgc  of  the  bedstead. 
Oftentimes  the  groom  manages  to  have  a  portion  of  the 
skirt  of  her  <lress  come  under  him  as  he  aits  down  by 
her,  such  a  thing  being  considered  as  a  kind  of  omen 
that  she  will  be  submissive.  Sometimes  the  bride  if 
very  careful,  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  her  clothing  at 
the  moment  of  sitting  down,  not  only  to  prevent  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  an  intention  on  his  part,  but  alM 
to  sit  down,  if  possible,  in  such  a  manner  that  some  uf 
his  dress  will  come  under  her,  thus  manifesting  her  de- 
termination to  preserve  a  proper  independence,  if  not  to 
bring  him  actually  to  yield  obedience  to  her  wilL  Af- 
ter sitting  thus  in  profound  silence  together  for  a  few 
moments,  the  groom  arises  and  leaves  the  room.  He 
waits  in  the  reception-room  for  the  reappearance  of  his 
bride,  to  perform  the  ceremony  called  *  worshipping  the 
temple'  (({.  v.).  Until  this  time  the  bride  has  worn  the 
heavy  embroidered  outside  garment,  head-dress,  etc^ 
which  she  had  on  when  she  entered  her  sedan.  Thr&e 
are  now  removed.  8he  has  her  hair  carefuUv  combed 
in  the  style  of  her  class  in  society,  and  she  is  arrayc<l  in 
her  own  wedding  garments.  Sometimes  her  liair  is 
gorgeously  decked  out  with  pearls  and  gems,  true  vr 
false,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  family  to  purchase, 
rent,  or  borrow.  When  her  toilet  has  been  complek-d, 
and  everything  has  been  made  ready,  the  briile  and 
briilegroom  sit  down  in  her  room  to  their  wedding  din- 
ner, lie  now,  oftentimes  for  the  tirst  time  in  his  life, 
and  always  for  the  tirst  time  on  his  marriage  day,  be- 
holds the  features  of  his  wife.  He  may  eat  to  his  till  of 
the  good  things  provided  on  the  occasion,  but  she,  ac- 
cording to  established  custom,  may  not  take  a  particle. 
She  must  sit  in  silence,  dignified  and  composed. 

"  The  wedding  festivities  generally  last  at  least  two 
days.    The  first  day  t  he  male  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
groom  are  invited  to  ^shed  their  light'  on  the  occasion. 
On  the  second  day  the  fediale  friemls  and  relatives  of  the 
family  of  the  groom  are  invited  to  the  wedding  fvtat : 
this  is  often  calleil  the  *  women's  day.*     Not  long  after 
the  family  and  guests  have  breakfasted  on  the  RMiniiii); 
of  the  second  day,  the  newly-married  couple,  amid  the 
ntiise  pf  flre-crackerx,  come  out  of  their  room  ti^tber 
for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  the  ancestral  tabletii  be- 
longing to  the  househtdd,  the  grandp.irents,  and  parents 
of  the  groom.     This  custom  is  known  by  the  name  of 
*  coming  out  of  the  room,'     In  the  case  of  those  faroilied 
who  devote  only  one  day  to  the  marriage  festivities  tiki 
ceremonies,  this  custom  b  observed  on  the  afteinoun  of 
the  first  day.     Not  long  subsequent  to  the  cerenNHiy  uf 
'coming  out  of  the  niom,*  the  couple  proceed  to  tire 
kitchen  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  the  god  and  ff^- 
desa  of  the  kiu^hen.     This  b  performed  vrith  great  de- 
corum, and  is  regarded  as  an  important  and  e«M^ntisl 
part  of  marriage  solemnities.     Incense  and  candles  are 
lighted,  and  arrangeil  on  a  table  placed  before  the  piit- 
ure  or  the  writing  which  represents  these  divinities 
plastered  upon  the  wall  of  the  kitchen.    Iksfore  thu  ta- 
ble the  bridegroom  and  his  bride  kneel  dt>wn  side  by 
side,  and  bow  in  worship  of  the  god  and  goddeM  of  the 
kitchen.     It  is  belie ve<l  that  they  will  thus  pmpitiate 
their  good-will,  and  esi)ecially  that  the  bride,  in  at- 
tempting culuiary  operations,  will  succeed  lietter  in  con- 
sequence of  paying  early  and  respectful  attentions  to 
these  divinities.     On  the  third  day  the  parents  of  the 
bride  send  an  invitation  to  their  son-in-law  and  bis 
wife  to  visit  them.     With  this  invitation  thev  9end  9e* 
dans  for  them.     The  card  is  usually  brought  by  ber 
bn>thers,  if  she  has  any  of  the  pro^^r  age,  or  by  rela- 
tives having  her  own  ancestral  name.    Until  this  niom- 
ing,  since  she  left  her  former  home  two  days  previooN 
t  he  bride  has  seen  none  of  her  own  family,  and  geneially 
none  of  her  own  relatives  or  acquaintances.    She  and 
her  husband  now  receive  the  congratulations  and  con>- 
plimcnts  of  her  brothers  or  other  relatives,  and  prepan 
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to  visit  her  parents.  The  bride  enters  her  sedan  first, 
and  proceeds  a  shurt  distance  in  front  of  her  husband. 
They  do  not  start  together,  nor  is  it  pniper  that  they 
shouhi  arrive  at  the  house  of  her  parents  at  the  same 
time.  The  chair  provided  for  the  bride  on  this  occa- 
sion is  a  common  black  sedan  in  all  respects,  except  that 
its  screen  in  front  has  a  certain  charm  painted  u[K)n  the 
outside.  This  charm  is  the  picture  of  a  grim-l(M)king 
man,  sitting  on  a  tiger,  with  one  of  his  hands  raised  up, 
holding  a  sword,  as  if  in  the  act  of  striking,  represent- 
ing a  certain  ruler  of  elves,  hobgriblins,  etc.  The  object 
of  its  use  on  the  occasion  of  a  bride's  returning  to  her 
parents'  house,  on  the  third  day  after  her  marriage,  is 
to  keep  off  evil  and  unpn>pitious  influences  from  her. 
On  arrival  at  her  paternal  home  the  bride's  sedan  is  car- 
ried into  the  reception-room,  and  she  alights  amid  the 
noise  of  fire-crackers.  The  sedan  which  contains  the 
son-in-law  stops  a  few  rods  fn>m  his  father-in-law's  resi- 
dence, where  he  is  met  by  one  of  his  bn)thers-in-law,  or 
some  relative  or  friend  deputed  to  meet  and  conduct  him 
into  the  house.  The  two  parties,  standing  in  the  street, 
respectfully  shake  their  own  hands  towards  each  other 
on  meeting,  according  to  the  approved  fashion.  The 
newlv-arriveil  is  now  invited  to  enter  the  house.  He  is 
seated  in  the  reception-room,  where  he  is  treate<l  suc- 
cessively to  three  cups  of  tea  and  three  pipes  of  tobacco. 
Afterwards  he  is  invited  to  go  and  see  his  mother-in- 
law  in  her  room,  where  he  finds  his  wife.  There  he 
iuts  awhile^  and  visits  after  a  stereoty|>cd  manner,  be- 
ing careful  to  use  only  good  or  propiti(»us  words,  avoid- 
ing ever}'  subject  and  phrase  which,  acconling  to  the 
nodons  of  thui  people,  are  unlucky.  Ue  is  soon  invited 
into  the  reception-room,  where  he  is  joined  by  his  wife. 
Everything  being  arranged,  the  husband  and  wife  pro- 
ceed to  worship  the  ancestral  tablets  of  her  family.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  ceremonv  the  bride  retires  to  her 
mother's  apartments,  or  to  some  Imck  room,  where  she 
and  the  female  relatives  present  are  feasted.  Her  hus- 
band is  invited  to  partake  of  some  refreshments  in  the 
reception-room,  in  doing  which  he  is  joined  by  his 
bride's  brothers,  or  some  others  of  her  family  relatives. 
Accr>rding  to  the  rules  of  etiquette,  he  must  eat  but  verj' 
little,  however  hungry  he  may  be.  The  usual  phrase 
employed  in  speaking  of  it  is  that  he  eats  part  of  *  three 
bowls  of  vegetables,'  after  which  he  declines  to  receive 
anything  more,  under  the  plea  that  he  has  eaten  enough. 
He  soon  takes  his  defMirture  in  his  sedan,  leaving  his 
bride  to  follow  by  herself  by-and-by,  accompanied  usu- 
ally only  by  a  ser\'ant  or  female  friend.  Husbands  are 
never  seen  with  their  wives  in  public." 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Japanese  are  so  very 
like  those  of  the  Chinese  that  we  have  grouped  them  to- 
gether. The  custom  of  purchasing  the  wife  is  still 
more  general  among  the  Japanese  than  other  Asiatic 
nations.  Polygamy  is  strictly  forbidden.  Though  the 
harem  is  U>lcrated,  only  one  lawful  wife  is  recognised. 
**  It  appears,  however,"  says  MacFarlane  {Japun^  p.  268), 
**  to  be  ver>'  easv  for  a  man  to  put  awav  his  wife  and 
take  another— at  least  so  far  as  anv  law  exists  to  the 
contran'."  The  condition  of  woman  is  far  better  than 
in  anv  other  Asiatic  countrw 

V.  A  mong  Sarage».  —  Perhaf>s  in  no  otlier  way  can 
the  great  advantages  of  Christian  civilizati<»n  he  more 
c«>nclusively  shown  than  by  the  improvement  which  it 
has  effected  in  the  relations  between  the  two  sexes. 
The  best  stwients  of  the  primitive  condition  of  man 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  where  divine  revela- 
rion  does  not  extend  the  institution  of  marriage,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  it  is  by  no  means  the  outgrowth  of  affection 
and  a  desire  for  companionship,  but  is  entered  into  by 
the  male  savages  **as  a  mere  animal  and  convenient 
connection"  as  the  *'  means  of  getting  their  dinner 
cooked."  There  is  "  no  idea  of  tenderness  nor  of  chiv- 
alrous devotion''  (Hill,  Tntcfs  of  Chittagontf,  p.  lh>; 
comp.  Pallas,  Voyage*^  iv,  94).  Indee<l,  according  to 
Lnbbock  {Origin  of  Cirilization^  and  Primitire  Cvmli- 
tion  qfMan)f  the  lowest  races  have  no  such  institution 


as  the  marriage  rite,  because  *^  true  love  is  almost  un- 
known among  them"  (p.  50).  Kolben  (//w^  Cape  of 
Good  ilopej  i,  162)  tells  us  that  "the  Hottentots  arc  so 
cold  and  indiflerent  to  one  another  that  you  would 
think  there  was  no  such  thing  as  love  between  them.' 
There  arc  even  some  savages,  as  the  North  American 
Indian  tribe,  the  Thmes,  who  have* no  word  for  "dear" 
or  '* beloved:"  and  it  u  said  of  the  Algonquins  that 
when  the  Bible  was  translated  into  their  language  a 
word  had  to  be  coined  to  give  expression  to  our  verb 
"  to  love."  There  are  other  uncivilized  races  of  men 
that  lack  greatly  in  words  to  express  social  relations, 
as,  e.  g.,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  who,  accoiding  to 
Lubl)ock  (p.  61-68),  possess  no  words  answering  to 
*»  son,"  "  daughter,"  **  wife,"  or  '*  husband,"  due  not  to 
poverty  of  language,  but  to  the  fact  that  "the  idea  of 
marriage  does  not  enter  into  the  Hawaian  system  of 
relationship." 

Among  savages,  the  peculiar  ideas  attached  to  the* 
bon<l  of  matrimony  make  the  marriage-ceremony  rather 
an  institution  peculiar  to  tliem.  As  M-e  have  seen  above, 
there  are  many  rude  people  who  do  not  recognise  the 
s}'mbol  <if  marriage,  and,  naturally  enough,  no  ceremony 
is  knttwn  to  them;  and  then  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  marriage  Ijond  is  recognised,  but  no  ceremony 
of  marriage  is  observe<l.  "  Yet,"  says  Lubbock  (p.  68), 
"  we  must  not  assume  that  marriage  is  necessarily  and 
always  lightly  regarded  where  it  is  unaccom|>anied  by 
ceremoniaL"  In  Tahiti,  says  Cook  ( Voytige.  around  the 
W^orld)j "  marriage,  as  appeared  to  us,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  agreement  l)etween  the  man  and  the  woman, 
with  which  the  priest  has  no  concern.  Where  it  is 
contracted  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well  kept,  though 
sometimes  the  [jartics  separate  by  mutual  consent" 
(comp.  Klemm,  Cultvr  der  Menschen,  iv,  299). 

1.  Ceremonies, — There  caimot  be  said  to  exist  anv 
marriage  ceremonies  among  the  Badagas  (Hindostan); 
the  Kurumbas,  a  tribe  of  the  Keilgherry  Hills  {Trans- 
act, KthnoU  Soc,  vii,  276) ;  the  Indians  of  Califoniia 
{Smithsonian  Rep.  1863,  p.  868);  the  Kutchin  Indians, 
further  north  {Smiih,  Rep,  1866,  p.  826) ;  the  Arawaks 
of  South  America  (Brett,  Guiana ,  p.  101),  and  the  Bra- 
zilian tribes  generally  (Martins,  Rechtszustand  unter  den 
Ureinwohnem  lirasiliens^  p.  61) ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Australian  tribes  (Eyre's  Discoveries^  ii, 
319).  Speke  {Joum,  p.  861)  says  "there  are  no  such 
things  as  marriages  in  Uganda ;"  and  of  the  Mandin- 
goes  (West  Africa),  Caille  {Trav,  to  Timhtctoo,  i,  360) 
says  that  husband  and  wife  are  not  united  by  any  cere- 
mony; and  Hutton  (in  Klemm,  Cuiiur^  iii,  280)  makes 
the  same  statement  as  regards  the  Ashantees.  In  0)n- 
go  and  Angola  (Astley,  Colt,  of  Voyages,  iii,  221,  227) 
"they  use  no  peculiar  ceremonies  in  marriage,  nor 
scarce  trouble  themsdvos  for  consent  ()f  friends."  Nei- 
ther do  we  find  that  the  Hottentots  know  anything  about 
marriage  ceremonies,  if  we  may  follow  La  Yaillanc 
{Voy,  ii,  68);  nor  do  the  Bushmen,  acconling  to  Mr. 
Wood  {Sat,  Hist.  Man^  i,  269),  have  in  their  language 
any  means  of  distinguishing  an  unmarried  from  a  mar- 
ried girl.  Acconling  to  Dalton  {Trans.  Kthn.  Soc,  y'l^ 
26),  the  Keriahs  of  C^'ntral  India  have  no  word  for  mar- 
riage in  their  own  language,  and  the  only  ceremony  used 
apfiears  to  be  little  more  than  a  sort  of  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact.  "  The  marital  rite  among  our  tribes" 
(i.  e.  the  Hedskins  of  the  United  States),  says  School- 
craft {Ind.  Tribes,  p.  132,  248),  "  is  nothing  more  than 
the  personal  consent  of  the  parties,  without  requiring 
any  concurrent  oct  of  a  priesthood,  magistracy,  or  wit- 
nesses; the  act  is  assumed  by  the  parties  without  the 
necessity  of  any  extraneous  sancti(»n."  "There  is," 
says  Bruce  {Travels,  iv,  487),  "no  such  thing  as  mar- 
riage in  Ai)y:*sinia,  unless  that  which  is  contracted  by 
mutual  ci»nsent,  without  other  form,  subsisting  only  till 
dissolved  by  dissent  of  one  or  the  other,  and  to  be  re- 
newed or  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  agreeable  to  both 
parties,  who,  when  they  please,  live  to^tWi  v^vvw  *a 
man  and  wife,  alUi  Yva\VR|^\3«Wi  ^\N«t«ft^^\ei^  OtKw^awa. 
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fcy  othen,  or  whether  they  have  been  married  or  had 
children  with  otherH  or  not."  Among  the  Bcniouiii  Ar- 
abs there  is  a  marriage  ceremony  in  the  case  uf  a  girl, 
hut  the  remarriage  of  a  widow  i»  not  thought  sufficient- 
ly important  to  deser\'e  one. 

2.  Communtd  Marriage, —  Bachofen  and  McLennan, 
two  of  the  roost  devoted  students  of  marriage  among 
the  savages,  will  have  it  that  the  primitive  condition 
of  man  was  one  of  pure  Hetairitm,  or,  as  it  might  per- 
haps be  conveniently  Englished,  **  communal  marriage," 
where  everv  man  and  woman  in  a  small  communitv 
were  regarded  as  e<iually  married  to  one  another.     Of 
course  n(»ne  of  our  readers  will  be  misled  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "  primitive."     It  is  not  «mr  pr«>vincc  here  to 
enter  into  a  discusMon  on  primeval  man  [see  Pke- 
Apamitks]  ;  we  use  the  word  with  reference  to  the 
lowest  condition  of  unchristianized  man,  satistied,  as  we 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  our  subject,  that  the  mar- 
riage relation,  as  it  exists  among  civilized  men,  is  due 
solclv  to  the  influence  of  divine  revelation — mairs  no- 
blest  educator.    The  most  extravagant  form  of  commu- 
nism we  find  related  of  the  Techurs  of  Oude.     *'  Thcv 
live  together  almost  in<Hscriminately  in  large  commu- 
nities, and  even  when  the  people  are  regarded  as  mar- 
ried the  tie  is  but  norainar  (Watson  and  Kaye,  Pettple 
of  India f  ii,  85).     In  the  Amlaman  Islands,  we  are  told 
by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  {Tran*.  Ethn,  Sor,  v,  45),  it  is 
the  custom  for  man  and  woman  to  remain  together  un- 
til the  child  is  weaned,  when  they  separate  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  each  seeks  a  new  partner.     Among  the 
SouthaLs,  one  of  the  ab<iriginal  tribes  of  India,  marriages 
take  place  once  a  year,  mostly  in  January.     '^For  six 
days  all  the  candidates  for  matrimony  live  together  in 
promiscuous  concubinage,  the  introductory  rite  to  the 
marital  relation;  for  only  after  this  are  the  separate 
couples  regarded  as  having  established  their  right  to 
marry"  (Watson  and  Kaye,  i,  2),    Among  the  Todas, 
of  the  Ilawaian  race,  when  a  man  marries  a  giri,  she 
becomes  the  wife  of  all  his  brothers  as  they  successively 
reAch  manhood;  and  they  also  become  the  husbands  of 
all  her  sisters,  as  they  become  old  enough  to  marry. 
(Comp.  here  Ethn,  Joum,  18C7,  p.  28(},  on  a  practice 
among  the  Sioux  and  other  North  American  Indians.) 
Among  the  (Greenland  Esquimaux  it  is  related  that 
**  those  are  reputed  the  best  and  noblest  tempered  who, 
without  any  pain  or  reluctancy,  will  lend  their  friends 
their  wives"  (Egede,  //«/.  Greenland,  p.  142).     This 
custom  of  wife-lending  is,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
lined  to  the  inhal)itants  of  ( Greenland,  but  prevails  among 
North  and  South  American  Indians,  Polynesians,  East- 
em  and  Western  negroes,  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  Kalhrs, 
Mongols,  Tutski,  etc.  (see  Lubbock,  p.  89),  and  is  prac- 
ticed especially  as  an  act  of  hospitality.     Plutarch  will 
have  it  that  the  custom  of  lending  wives  existed  also 
among  the  Komajis.     Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  held  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  model  Platonic  re- 
public  that  '*  among  the  guardians,  at  least,  the  sexual 
arrangements  should  be  under  public  regulation,  and  the 
monopoly  of  one  woman  by  one  man  forbidden"  (Bain, 
Menial  and  Moral  Science, ;  comp.  Kames,  Hist,  of  Man, 
ii,  60).    See  also  Pkostitutk.    A  very  peculiar  custom 
is  found  among  the  Nassaniyeh  Arabs.     They  practice 
what  might  be  appropriately  termed  three-quarter  mar- 
riage ;  i.  e.  the  woman  is  legally  married  ft)r  three  days 
out  of  four,  remaining  perfectly  free  for  the  fourth  (Lul>- 
bock,  p.  54).     In  Ceylon,  according  to  Davy  (Ceyhn,  p. 
28<)),  marriages  are  pnwisional  for  the  first  fortnight,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  they  are  either  annulled  or  con- 
firmed.    Among  the  Reddies  of  Southern  India  a  still 
more  singular  custom  prevails.    "  A  young  woman  of  six- 
teen or  twenty  years  of  age  may  l>e  married  to  a  Ixjy  of 
five  or  six  years.     She,  however,  lives  with  some  other 
adult  male — perhaps  a  maternal  uncle  or  cousin — but  is 
not  allowed  to  form  a  connection  with  the  father's  rela- 
tives; occasionally  it  may  »)e  the  lx)y-hushand's  father 
/liniseJf-^that  is,  the  woman's  father-in-law.     Should 
there  be  children  from  thcw  liMiauns,  t\icy  «x«  fathered 


on  the  boy-husband.  When  the  boy  grows  op  the  wife 
is  either  old  or  past  child-bearing,  when  he,  in  his  tarn, 
takes  up  with  some  other  boy's  wife  in  a  manner  precinely 
similar  to  his  own,  and  procreates  children  for  the  boy- 
husband"  (Shortt,  TrauM.  EthnoL  SoCy  New  Series,  vii, 
194). 

8.  Marriage  by  Purchase, — Those  who  believe,  like 
Tyler,  McLennan,  Bachofen,  and  Lubbock,  that  the  com- 
munal system  of  the  marital  relation  existed  hi  the  pri- 
meval state,  hold  that  out  of  it  arose  the  system  of  indi- 
vidual marriage.     We  who  depend  ii|>on  the  guidance 
of  a  Mrritten  revelation  are  rather  of  the  opiuMtii  that  it 
b  the  infiuence  of  Christian  civilization  upon  savage 
life  that  has  led  some  of  them  to  prefer  individnal  to 
commiuial  marriage.     It  is  true  that  the  marriage  by 
capture  has  done  much  to  bring  about  iudividnal  mar- 
riage, but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  us  that  even  then 
the  practice  was  not  borrowed  from  Christiantied  peo- 
ple directly  or  iiulirectly.    We  certainly  do  not  believe, 
with  Lcssing,  that  nations  develop  without  external  in- 
fiuences,  that  civilization  Is  the  possession  of  ever>-  peo- 
ple, and  that  it  is  constantly  progressive.     The  condi- 
tion of  the  American  savage,  and  the  remnants  of  an 
early  and  high  civilization,  bear  witness  to  the  contrar}*. 
Yet  we  believe,  with  Brinton  {Myths  of  the  AVir  WorU^ 
p.  5),  tliat  **  religious  rites  are  living  commentaries  on 
religious  beliefs ;"  and  that,  while  the  idea  of  God  does 
not  and  caimot  proceed  from  the  external  world,  it  nev- 
ertheless finds  its  historical  origin,  also,  in  the  desider- 
ate struggle  for  life,  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  animal 
wants  and  passions,  in  those  vulgar  aims  and  motives 
which  possessed  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man  tti  the 
exclusion  of  ever}'thing  else.     It  is  pretty  clear  that 
with  all  pre-Chrbtiaii  nations  the  modes  of  getting  a 
wife  were  the  same  with  those  of  acquiring  any  other 
s|>ecics  of  pniperty — capture,  gift,  sale.    The  coniract  of 
I  sale  may  l>e  said  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  the  mar- 
I  riage  relation  in  every  system  of  ancient  law.     When 
i  daughters  belonged  to  parents  as  goods,  they  were  part- 
1  ed  with  only  on  the  principles  of  fJEiir  exchange.    Usually 
'  the  contract  was  between  the  heads  of  familiea,  the  in- 
tending bride  and  bridegroom  not  being  consulted.    As 
to  the  marriage  ceremonies,  they  then  were  those  and 
no  other  which  were  necessary  to  complete  and  evidence 
a  sale — delivery,  on  the  price  being  paid,  and  *^  the  tak- 
ing homeJ'     It  was  never  thought  of  that  the  children 
should  be  consulted,  and  allowed  to  act  on  their  likings. 
Just  so  the  savage  has  been  in  a  measure  addicted  to 
the  purchase  of  his  wife,  with  only  this  dilTerence,  how- 
ever, that  the  projierty  is  secured  by  the  buyer  lor  him- 
self.    In  Sumatra,  e.  g.,  there  were  formerly  three  per- 
fectly distinct  kinds  of  marriage :  the  **  Jugur,"  in  whii'h 
the  man  purchased  the  woman;  the  '^Amliel-anakrin 
which  the  woman  purchased  the  man  (^sec  below,  /Wjr 
andry);  and  the  "Semando,"  in  which  they  joined  mi 
terms  of  equality  (comp.  Marsden,  i/ist,  of  Sumatra,  p> 
262  sq.) .  "  Among  low  races,"  Hays  Lubbock  (p.  68),  - 1 he 
wife  is  indeed  literally  the  property  of  the  husband,  sa 
Petruchio  savs  of  Catharine : 

•1  will  be  master  of  what  Is  mJne  own. 
She  is  nty  goods,  my  chattels:  she  is  my  boose, 
My  hontK^hold  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn. 
My  horee,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything.*  ** 

Still  more  peculiar  and  odd  are  the  ceremonies  cf 
courtship  and  marriage  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Eastern  Hungary'.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  a  fair  is  beU 
there  of  marriageable  young  men  and  worooL  Froo 
all  quarters  long  trains  of  chariots  wind  their  way  tfi 
the  plain  of  Kdlinosa.  They  are  laden  with  hooaehoM 
funiitun;,  and  folhtwed  by  the  cattle  of  the  family.  In 
the  midst  of  these  goods  may  be  aeen  the  young  lady 
whom  her  family  has  brought  to  seek  a  husbaiwl  at  the 
fair.  She  is  dressed  in  her  best,  with  brilliant  silk  nirf 
and  scarlet  petticoat  These  caravans  take  up  their  po- 
sition one  after  the  other  on  one  side  of  the  plain,  while 
on  the  other  side  a  ca\'alcade  of  young  men  a|ipioscbn 
and  deploys  along  the  whole  line.    The  men—young 
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WallacliUus,  for  the  most  part — are  dresMCid  in  their  best 
p>alH»kin»,  aiul  make  what  show  uf  horsernaiiship  they 
can.  After  both  parties  have  taken  up  their  res|)ec*tive 
quarters  opposite  each  other,  the  fatliers  step  forward 
and  begin  to  negotiate  marriages  for  their  children. 
The  questions  asked  on  these  occasions  are,  we  fear,  of  a 
•onaewhat  sonlid  character.  **How  manv  bullocks?" 
"  How  much  money?"  '*  Your  daughter's  furniture  looks 
rather  old;  that  chest  of  drawers  does  not  shut  properly. 
I  must  Hud  something  better  than  that  for  my  son." 
Such  would  doubtless  lie  a  correct  report  of  the  conver- 
sations held  in  this  primitive,  if  not  poetical  Arcadia, 
previous  to  ciinching  the  matrimonial  bargain.  The 
iiusiness  is,  however,  carried  out  with  a  promptitude 
equal  to  its  frankness.  As  s(H)n  as  the  parents  are 
agreed,  a  priest,  who  is  always  ready  at  hand,  is  sum- 
moned. He  chants  a  hymn  and  gives  his  benediction, 
the  bride  then  kisses  her  parents,  mounts  the  chariot, 
and  starts  for  some  unktiown  village  with  a  husband 
whom  she  has  never  seen  before,  the  furniture  and  cat- 
tle which  her  parents  have  allowed  her  as  a  marriagc- 
|M>rtion  following  in  the  rear. 

6.  Marrittffe  by  Capture, — Marriage  by  purchase,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  most  usual  way  of  the  savage 
to  secure  a  help-meet  for  himself.  Perhaps  the  general 
mode  by  which  rude  nations  enter  into  the  marital  rela- 
tion is  that  of  capture.  In  the  opinion  of  Lubbock,  the 
tint  state  of  individual  marriage  was  brought  about  by 
capture,  an<l,  if  he  chose  to  treat  of  this  practice  as  c(»n- 
tine<l  to  rude  nations,  we  can  see  no  reason  to  <lisagree 
with  him  that  man  came  to  claim  for  his  sole  personal 
lienetit  the  female  he  secured  fn>m  the  conquered.  In- 
deed, such  a  practice  finds  a  countequut  not  only  among 
the  [lagan  nations,  but  is  rclatefl  of  even  in  tlie  O.-T. 
Scriptures  (Deut.  xx,  10-14).  Our  readers  must  not, 
however,  lie  led  tf>  believe  that  among  savage  races 
marriage  by  capture  means  the  procuring  of  a  wife  by 
hostility.  Many  savages,  imleetl,  never  secure  their  fe- 
male companions  except  by  capture,  though  they  be  of 
the  same  tribe  to  which  they  themselves  belong.  In- 
deed, while  there  are  many  rude  nations  that  do  not 
u>lerate  anything  else  but  endiigamy^  i,  e.  intertribal 
marriage,  many  others,  perhaps  the  majority,  permit 
only  ex€tgiimy^  i.  e.  marriage  without  the  tril)e.  (See 
this  head  beh>w.)  Nor  docs  it  at  all  follow  that  all  ex- 
ogamoiis  marriages  do  away  with  communism.  It  is 
dimply  a  stop  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  many  in- 
stances has  perhaps  l)een  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
individual  marriage  relations.  There  is  certainly  no 
symbtd  more  widespread,  nor  more  varied  in  its  forms, 
than  that  of  capture  in  marriage  ceremonies.  In  many 
cases  feigneil  theft  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the 
marriage.  For  the  Hind{^  ysuch  a  marriage  furm  is 
prescribed  in  the  Sudras  (Lassen,  Imlische  ^ttirlifff^  p. 
H25),  and  in  the  Institute*  of  Manu  marriage  by  capture 
is  enumerated  among  ^  the  eight  forms  of  tlie  nuptial 
ceremony  used  by  the  four  classes'*  (chafKiii,  33,  Jones  r. 
Houghton).  "  In  the  description  of  this  marriage,  call- 
ed Kacsliasa,  we  have  the  exact  pn)totype  of  the  Roman 
and  Spartan  forms,  in  a  cofle  of  laws  a  thousantl  years 
older  than  our  apra"  (Nat,  Qu,  Rer,  June,  1872,  p.  m9). 

The  practice  of  capture  is  found  in  great  perfection 
among  the  American  Indians,  existing  everi'where 
throughout  the  savage  races  of  South  America,  but  more 
{larticularly  in  the  regions  of  the  Orinoco  an<l  the  Ama- 
%4>n.  The  Furgians  have  the  practice  as  well  as  the  fic- 
tion of  capture.  The  Horse  Indians  of  VatagYinia  are 
cf^mmonly  at  war  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Canoe 
Indians,  victory  on  either  side  resulting  in  the  capture 
uf  women  and  slaughter  of  men.  The  Oens,  or  C<oin 
men,  are  more  systematic,  for  every  year,  at  the  time 
of  refl  Ita/,  they  are  said  to  make  excursions  from  the 
mountains  iti  the  north  to  plunder  from  the  Fuegians 
their  women,  dogs,  and  arms  (M'Lennan,  iVtio.  J/cir- 
ruige^  p.  61).  The  tribes  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare,  and  alternately  rich 
aud  poor  in  women.    Mr.  Bates  found  the  Manaos  on 


the  Rio  Negro  to  resemble  the  Oens  in  habitsi  Th« 
Caribbees  were  found  by  Humboldt  to  form  family 
groups,  often  numbering  only  forty  or  fifty,  which  were 
at  constant  enmity  with  each  other.  Capture  prevailed 
among  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  women  of  any 
tribe  lielonged  so  much  to  distinct  tribes  that  in  no 
group  were  the  men  and  women  found  to  s|)eak  the 
same  language  (Peraontd  Narratirt  of  Trurelt,  v,  210). 
Among  the  wild  Indians  of  the  North  tlie  same  account 
is  applicable  in  varying  degrees.  Heame  tells  us  that 
among  the  Hudson's  liay  Indians  "it  has  ever  been  the 
ciuftom  for  the  men  to  wrestle  for  anv  woman  to  whom 
they  are  attached,  and,  of  course,  the  strongest  party  al- 
ways carries  off  the  prize ;  a  weak  man,  unless  he  be  a 
good  hunter  and  well-beloved,  is  seldom  permitted  to 
keep  a  wife  that  a  stronger  man  thinks  worth  his  no- 
tice. .  .  .  This  custom  prevails  throughout  all  their 
tribes,  and  causes  a  great  sfiirit  of  emulation  among 
their  youth,  who  are,  upon  all  occasions,  from  their  child- 
hood, tr^'ing  their  strength  and  skill  in  wrestling"  ( Vfty- 
age  to  the  Sorthertt  Ocean,  p.  104).  Franklin  also  says 
that  the  Copper  Indians  hold  women  in  the  same  low 
estimation  as  the  Chippewayans  do, "looking  upon  them 
as  a  kind  of  property,  which  the  stronger  may  take  from 
the  weaker"  (Journey  to  the  iShores  of  the  Polar  Sta,  viii, 
43),  and  Kichardson  (Hoat  Journey,  ii,  24)  "  more  than 
once  saw  a  stronger  man  assert  his  right  to  take  the 
wife  of  a  weaker  countryman.  Any  one  may  challenge 
another  to  wrestle,  and,  if  he  overcomes,  mav  carrv  off 
the  wife  as  the  prize."  Yet  the  women  never  dream  of 
pnitesting  against  this,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  them 
{lerfectly  natural. 

The  capture  of  women  for  wives  prevails  also  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  I>eccan,  and  in  Afghanistan  (La- 
tham, Ihscript,  KthnoL  ii,  215).  It  formerly  prevailed, 
acconiing  to  OlaOs  Magnus,  in  Musco\'y,  Lithuania,  and 
Livonia  {//uttorui  de  geniihus  Septentrionalihu*,  bk.xiv, 
ch.  ix,  p.  48).  There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pra(.*tice  was  general  among  the  nations  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  A^ia.  Olaus  Magnus,  indeed,  represents  the 
tribes  of  the  nortli  as  having  been  continually  at  war  with 
one  an(»ther,  either  on  account  of  stolen  women,  or  with 
the  object  of  stealing  women,  '^  propter  raptas  virginea 
aut  arripiendas"  (?//  sup,  p.  328).  In  numerous  cases  the 
plunderers  were  of  the  royal  houses  of  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den. Among  the  Scandinavians,  before  they  became 
Christians,  wives  were  almost  invariably  fought  for  and 
wedded  at  the  sword-point.  Among  the  Kalmucks,  Kir- 
ghis,  Nogais,  and  Circassians,  where  the  price  cannot  be 
agreed  upon,  nothing  is  more  (.N)mmon  than  to  carry  off 
the  lady  by  force.  This  capture  constitutes  a  marriage, 
even  before  the  parties  come  to  terms  (M'Lennan,p.78). 
The  Australians,  while  having  a  general  system  of  be- 
trothals, yet  emi>loy  the  practice  of  capturing  wives  to 
a  great  extent.  According  to  Tunibull,  when  a  man 
sees  a  woman  whom  he  likes,  he  tells  her  to  follow  hint 
If  she  refuses,  he  forces  her  to  accompany  him  by  blowoi 
ending  by  knocking  her  down  and  carr}'ing  her  off 
(  Vt^tffe  round  the  World,  i,  81  sq.).  Sir  (icorge  Grejr 
says  that  many  plots  are  laid  to  carr>'  off  the  women, 
and  in  the  encounters  which  result  they  receive  uaually 
verv  harsh  treatment. 

Many  other  less  iMirbarous  nations  keep  up  the  show 
of  force  only.     The  following  are  among  the  moat 
marked  examples.     Among  the  Khonds  the  marriago- 
ceremony  l)egins  with  a  feast  a.  the  dwelling  of  the 
bride.     This  is  followed  by  dancii.t;  and  song.     When 
the  night  is  far  spent  in  these  amusements,  tlie  princi- 
pals arc  lifted  by  an  uncle  of  each  on  his  shoulders  and  i 
carrietl  through  the  dance.     Suddenly  they  exchange  ^ 
burtlcns,  and  the  uncle  of  the  youth  disappears  with  than 
bride.     The  friends  of  the  bride  now  seek  to  anestl^is 
fli;j;ht,  thoHe  of  the  groom  to  cover  it,  the  mock  cn^test 
that  ensues  being  often  carried  to  great  lengths  (Mrl'her- 
son,  HejHtrt  upon  Khonds,  p.  56;.    IVnong  tb^  noble 
class  of  the  Kalmucks  a  similar  fjmgpp^^ur».     The 
price  to  be  paid  being  fixftd,t\it\w\'8be^-WB;  «A\i»\»i^ 
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Ule  friends  go  on  horseback  to  her  houne  to  carry  her 
off.     Her  friencLi  make  a  sliam  reeistance,  but  she  is  al- 
ways carried  oflT,  on  a  richly-caparlMuieil  honie,  with 
loud  shouts  And/eux  dejoie  (Xavier  de  Hell,  Travel*  in 
Steppes  of  Caspian  Sea,  p.  259).     Dr.  Clarke  {Travels, 
etc.,  i,  438)  describes  a  different  ceremony,  probably  ap- 
pertaining to  a  different  clan  of  the  Kalmucks.     In 
this  the  girl  is  first  mowited  on  horseback,  and  rides  uff 
at  full  speed  pursued  by  her  lover.    If  he  overtakes  her, 
she* becomes  his  wife;  but  it  sometimes  hap|)en8  that 
the  fut^itive  does  not  favorably  incline  towanls  her  pur- 
suer, in  which  case  she  will  not  suffer  him  to  overtake 
her.     The  author  was  ai»ured  that  no  instance  was 
known  of  a  Kalmuck  girl  being  thus  caught  unless  she 
hatl  a  partiality  for  lier  pursuer.     In  many  cases  this 
form  of  capture  has  become  a  mere  prcteni^,  as  in  lifting 
the  bri<le  by  force  on  horseback ;  or,  as  in  North  Fries- 
land,  where  a  young  fellow,  called  the  bride-lifter,  lifts 
the  bride  and  the  two  bridesmaitls  on  a  wagon  in  which 
the  married  couple  arc  to  travel  home  (  WeiithoUl,  p.  50). 
Among  the  Bedouins  the  groom  must  force  the  bride  to 
enter  his  tenU    A  similar  custom  existed  in  some  prov- 
inces in  France  in  the  17th  century  (^Marriiifie  Ceremo- 
nies, etc  [(Java,  Lond.  1698],  p.  30).     Among  the  i'ir- 
cassians  the  form  is  like  that  in  ancient  Rome.     In 
the  midst  of  noiny  feasting  and  revelry',  the  groom  must 
rush  in,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  few  daring  young  men, 
carry  off  the  lady  by  force.     By  this  pn>ceeding  she  be- 
comes his  lawful  wife  (I^)uis  Mosor,  The  Caucasus  and 
its  Peojile,  p.  31 ).     I»rd  Kamcs  gives  a  \'ivid  picture  of 
the  custom  existing  in  his  ilay,  or  shortly  previous, 
amotig  the  WcImIi.     On  the  morning  of  the  wedding- 
day  the  groom  appeared,  with  his  friends,  on  horseback, 
and  demanded  the  bride.     Her  friends,  also  mountetl, 
refused.     There  ensued  a  mock  contest^  the  bride  being 
carried  off  mounted  behind  her  nearest  kinsman,  and 
pursued  with  loud  shouts.    '*  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
two  or  three  hundred  st4inly  Cainbro-Britons  riding  at 
full  speed,  crossing  and  jostling,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators."    When  they  all  were  tired,  the 
groom  was  allowed  to  overtake  the  bride  and  lead  her 
off  in  triumph  {ASketchfS  of  the  History  of  Man  [  1JS07J, 
bk.  i,  sec.  6,  p.  449).     In  Africa  the  same  custom  exists, 
as  observed  by  Speko  and  others.     Also  throughout 
America.     It  is  obser\'ed  in  its  perfection  among  the 
people  of  Terra  del  Fuego.     A»  soon  as  a  youthful  Fue- 
gian  has  shown  his  ability  to  support  a  wife  by  exploits 
in  tisliing  and  bird-catching,  he  obtains  her  jmrerds*  con- 
sent,  builds  or  steals  a  canoe,  and  watches  his  chance 
to  carry  her  off.    If  she  is  opfjosed,  she  hides  in  the 
woods  tUl  he  is  tired  of  looking  for  her ;  but  this  sel- 
dom happens  (Fitzroy  and  King,  Voyage  of  the  Beayle, 
ii,  182).     Sir  Henry  IMers,  in  1682,  deMcribes  a  custom 
of  like  nature  among  the  ancient  Irish.     The  cere- 
mony commenced  with  the  drinking  of  a  bottle  of  g0(Hl 
tuquebauyh,  called  the  agreement  Ixittle.      Next   the 
payment  of  tlie  portion  was  agreed  u|H>n,  generally  a 
fixed  number  of  cows.     On  the  day  of  bringing  home, 
the  two  parties  rode  out  to  meet  each  other.     *'  Being 
come  near  to  each  other,  the  custom  was  of  old  to  cast 
short  darts  at  the  coinfMuy  that  attended  the  bride,  but 
at  such  distance  that  seldom  any  hurt  ensued"  {(Col- 
lectanea de.  Rebus  //ibernicis,  i,  122).     The  Turi^)man 
youth  elijpes  with  his  Uwiy-love  to  some  neighboring 
village,  where  they  live  five  or  six  weeks.    In  the  mean 
time  his  friends  obtain  the  consent  of  the  parents.     Af- 
terwards the  bride  returns  to  her  own  home^  where  she 
is  retained  for  six  months  or  a  vcar,  sometimes  two 
years,  and  is  not  allowed  to  see  her  husl>and  except  by 
stealth  (Fraser,  Journey,  ii,  372).    This  custom  of  spend- 
ing the  honey-m(K>n  away  from  home  is  obser\'ed  by 
various  other  tril)es,  and  has  its  cotaiter{>art  in  the  civ- 
ilized custom  of  a  wedding  journey. 

Am4>ng  the  Bedouins  of  Sinai,  the  maiden,  when 
coming  home  in  ihe  evening  with  the  rattle,  is  attacked 
by  the  groom  aixl  two  of  his  friends.  She  often  defends 
heraelf  deKXfywit^  stones.    The  more  she  struggles, 


bites,  and  cries,  the  more  her  own  companiooa  applaod 
her.  She  is  taken  to  her  father's  teni,  where  fuUowt 
the  ceremony  of  throwing  over  her  the  abba,  or  maii'^ 
cloak,  and  the  name  of  the  groom  is  formally  announcetl. 
In  the  Mezeyne  tribe,  the  girl,  after  being  captured  a» 
above,  is  permitted  to  escape  from  her  tent  ajid  ily  t<» 
the  neighboring  mountains.  The  groom  goes  in  search 
of  her,  and  is  often  many  days  in  finding  her.  Her  fe- 
male companions  know  her  hiding-place,  and  keep  her 
supplie<l  with  provisions.  The  length  of  time  she  re- 
mains  hidden  from  the  groom  depends  greatly  upon  the 
impression  he  has  made  upon  her  heart.  After  being 
found  she  returns  home,  but  runs  away  again  in  the 
evening.  These  flights  are  several  times  repeated  be- 
fore she  finall}'  returns  to  her  tent.  It  is  sometioDes  a 
year  before  she  goes  to  live  in  her  husband's  tent  (^Burck- 
hardt,  Xoteti,  i,  269). 

6.  /'Oogamy  and  hlndogamy. — ^j^larriage  by  capture,  it 
is  held  by  Lubbock  and  others  of  his  claps,  led  to  the 
practice  of  exogamous  marriages.  We  are,  however,  of 
the  opinion  that  the  great  prevalence  of  infauiiade  (q. 
V.)  among  savages,  especially  the  destructimi  i>f  female 
infants,  caused  a  paucity  of  women,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary to  secure  wives  from  hostile  tribes.  On  this  gi^uml 
we  can  easily  explain  the  predominance  of  exogamy 
over  endogamy.  Among  the  Khonds,  intermarriagp 
l)etween  members  of  the  same  tribe,  we  are  told  by 
M'Pherson  (-fl  ccount  of  the  Religion  of  the  Khtmth,  p.  67  l 
is  considered  incestuous,  and  punisliable  with  death. 
Many  savage  races  have  even  establiaheil  something  of 
a  caste  distinction  for  this  puqiose.  Thus,  e.  g^  the 
Kalmucks  are  divided  into  four  great  nations  or  tribes, 
subdivided  again  into  many  smalk'r  clana.  I'he  com- 
mon people  do  not  marry  within  three  or  four  degreeii 
of  ndationship.  But  no  member  of  the  iiolde  class  can 
marry  within  his  own  tribe ;  his  wife  must  be  a  noble, 
and  of  a  different  stock  (Bergmann,  Streifereien,  iii,155V. 
The  Circassians  are  forbidden  to  roarrv  within  their 
own  fraternities,  though  these  sometimes  comprise  sev- 
eral thousand  members.  Formerly  soch  a  marriage  wan 
considered  as  incest,  and  punished  by  drowning;  now 
a  fine  of  two  hundred  oxen,  and  the  restitution  of  the 
wife  to  her  parents,  are  exacted  (Bell,  Jovrmil  of  a  Res- 
idence in  Circassia,  i,  347  \  The  Yurak  Samovedes  t4 
Sil)eria  consider  all  the  members  of  the  trilie  t»  rela- 
tions, however  large  the  tribe,  and  forbid  marriage 
within  the  tribe  limits  (Latham.  Iteuriptire  Kthml- 
{ ogy,  ii,  455).  The  system  among  the  North  Aums^ 
ican  Indians  is  verv  similar.     The  tribal  affiliation  ol 
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each  person  is  distinguished  by  his  1<dem,  genenllT 
some  animal  sacred  to  the  tribe.     Marriage  is  forbidden 
between  persons  of  the  same  tolem.     I^atitau  considers 
each  nation  as  divided  into  clans,  whose  members  arr 
spread  indiscriminately  through  the  nation,  and  m\t 
that  no  clansman  could  marry  a  member  of  his  ovs 
clan.     Every  child  was  considered  as  belonging  to  tbr 
clan  of  its  mother  ( i,  558).    The  Indians  of  Ivuiana  havf 
similar  customs.    Tlie  Brazilian  Indians  var\',  some  be- 
;  ing  exogamous,  others  endogamous  in  their  ca^tooM 
j  Among  the  Tinne  Indians  of  the  North  the  same  rule 
■  hohis.     A  man  who  marries  a  woman  of  his  own  tribe 
I  is  laughed  to  scorn,  and  considered  as  marrying  his  own 
!  sister,  even  if  she  belong  to  a  separate  division  of  tlie 
\  tril>e  {Xotes  on  Tintwh^  Smifhstmitm  Report,  1866).    In 
India  the  custom  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
is  of  very  ancient  origin,  the  Institutes  of  Manu  pre- 
scribing that  a  "twice-born**  man  shall  not  marry  t 
woman  related  to  him  within  the  sixth  deRre** «"  ^^^ 
bearing  his  family  name  (ch.  iii,  §  5).     llie  Battas  of 
Sumatra  enforce  this  custom  of  exogamy  by  a  mode  of 
punishment  which  we  should  imagine  would  efl^ctnalW 
secure  its  oliservance^     They  punish  those  who  impi- 
ously marry  within  the  tribe  by  cutting  them  np  alive, 
and  eating  them,  grilled  or  raw,  with  salt  and  red  pep- 
l»er.     They  claim  that  marriage  between  a  man  and 
woman  who  had  common  ancestors  is  highly  criminal 
(Taylor,  \at.  Hist,  of  Society,  i,  122).    The  principle  of 
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exogamy  is  strictly  enforced  among  the  Australian 
tribes.  These  savages  are  divided  into  small  tribes, 
named  after  the  districts  which  they  inhabit.  The 
tribe  inhabiting  a  particular  district  considers  itself  the 
owner  thereof,  and  vigorously  rcaents  any  intrusion. 
Yet  there  are  many  tribes  often  found  inhabiting  the 
same  area  quite  differently  disposed.  Thus  on  the  sub- 
Himalayan  ranges  are  certain  tribes  which  forbid  inter- 
marriage of  clansmen,  and  others  which  forbid  marriage 
outside  of  the  tribe  limits.  In  some  districta,  as  in  the 
bills  on  the  north-easteni  frontier  of  India,  in  the  Cau- 
casus, and  the  hill-ranges  of  Syria,  are  found  a  variety 
of  tribes  undoubtedly  of  the  same  original  stock,  yet  in 
this  particular  utterly  differing — some  forbidding  mar- 
riage within  the  tril>e,  and  sr)me  proscribing  marriage 
without  it  (M'Lennan,  p.  147) 

7.  Polyandry  and  Pulyyyny. — The  paucity  of  women 
not  only  reveals  to  us  the  reason  why  exogamy  became 
so  generally  establisheil  among  rude  nations,  but  alM> 
easily  explains  the  practice  <»{ polyandry,  which  we  are 
told  by  best  authorities  exists  to  a  moderate  extent 
among  savage  races.  Lubbock,  however,  will  have  it 
that  *' polyandry,  or  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to 
several  men  at  once,  is  more  common  than  is  gener- 
ally supiHJsed,  though  much  less  so  than  polygamy" 
(p.  5o ;  compare  p.  100).  It  prevails  in  its  moHt  strik- 
ing form  throughout  Thil)et  and  in  the  liimaliyan  re- 
gions. It  is  also  met  with  in  Ceylon,  among  tribes 
of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  in  parts  of  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica. In  former  times  it  8e<'m8  to  have  prevailed  still 
more  widely.  Tacitus  found  traces  of  it  among  the 
(iermans ;  and  Strabo  tells  na  that  in  certain  cantons  of 
Media  a  woman  was  looked  upon  with  contempt  who 
hail  less  than  five  husbands  (lib.  ii,  p.  794).  Cssar  tells 
us  that  in  his  time  polyandry  prevailed  among  the  Rrit- 
«)ns  i^De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v,  ch.  xiv) ;  and  otlier  traces 
of  its  former  existence  remain.  It  occurs  in  two  dis- 
tinct forms :  the  ruder,  that  in  which  the  husbands  are 
not  brothers ;  the  less  rude,  that  in  which  they  are  broth- 
ers. The  latter  form  only  prevails  in  Thibet.  In  sev- 
eral other  places,  as  in  Ceylon,  the  two  forms  coexist. 
In  Thibet  the  choice  of  the  wife  is  the  privilege  of  the 
elder  brother.  The  number  of  husbands  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  defined  or  restricted  within  fixed  limits.  The 
same  system  prevails  throughout  the  Himalayan  re- 
gions, and  generally  in  Ceylon.  Humboldt  f(»und  tliis 
form  among  the  South  American  savages,  and  Caesar 
among  the  ancient  Britons.  In  connection  with  the 
polyandry  of  Ceylon  are  two  distinct  forms  of  marriage 
— the  Diga  and  the  Blna.  The  first  occurs  when  the 
wife  goes  to  live  in  the  house  or  village  of  her  husband; 
the  sectmd,  when  the  husband  or  husbands  come  to  live 
with  her.  Among  the  Kandyans,  the  right  of  inheri- 
tance of  a  woman  and  her  children  depends  on  whether 
she  is  a  dlga  or  a  blna  wife  (Forbes,  CeyUm,  i,  3<'i8). 
Among  the  Kochs,  though  their  marriage  is  now  mo- 
nogamous, a  like  system  prevails,  seeming  to  \yomi  to 
former  polyandry  (compare,  on  the  prevalence  of  poly- 
andry, M'l^nnan,  p.  180  sq. ;  Lubbock,  p.  100  sq.). 

8.  Family  Relations  among  Savaffes, — That  the  mar- 
riage system  in  such  imperfect  stages  of  development 
as  we  find  it  to  be  among  savage  races  cannot  furnish 
any  of  the  advantages  guaranteed  by  the  Bil)lical  mar- 
riage s}'stem,  will  appear  to  all  a  matter  hanlly  neces- 
aary  to  be  dwelt  u[K>n.  Yet  there  are  some  faint  ideas 
of  the  family  relation,  as  we  conceive  it,  prevailing 
among  rude  nations  also.  That  polyandry,  polygamy, 
and  communism  cannot  establisli  the  relationship  of 
father  and  mother,  is  clearly  apparent  Exogamy,  how- 
ever, will  do  tliui  measurably,  esi)ecially  where  it  ap- 
proaches the  monogamous  system.  In  communal  mar- 
riage no  man  can  identify  his  father;  the  child  is 
raised  by  the  mother  as  a  sort  of  tribal  pro|)erty,  and 
naturally  enough  assumes  her  name,  and  only  considers 
parentage  as  existing  in  the  female  line.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  wide-spread  system  of  kinship  throvyh  the  mother 
only,  continuing  to  exist  in  many  cases,  though  the 


cause  which  provoked  it  has  disappeared.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  system  formerly  existed 
among  the  Celts,  and  Max  Muller  (Chips  from  a  Utr- 
man  y^''orkskop)  has  traced  it  to  the  ancient  Brahmins. 
It  also  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  Shemi- 
tic  races,  and  is  traceable  in  the  Grecian  sj'stems.  Its 
effect  is  visible  in  tlie  habits  of  many  modem  tribes, 
and  shows  itself  evidently  in  the  wide-spread  habit,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  several  instances,  of  nam- 
ing the  child  after  Uie  clan  of  its  mother,  and  consider- 
ing it  as  belonging  esi>ecially  to  her  family.  Another 
cause  of  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  paternal  relation 
might  be  habits  similar  to  those  attributed  by  Lafltau  U) 
the  North  American  Indians,  who,  he  says,  visitett  their 
wives,  as  it  were,  by  stealth :  "  lis  n'osent  aller  dans  les 
cabanes  particuliers  ou  habitent  leurs  epouses,  que  du- 
rent  ToUtcurit^  de  la  nuit.  .  .  .  ce  serait  un  action  ex- 
traordhiaire  de  s'y  presenter  le  jour"  (i,  576).  Herod<»- 
tus  says  that  the  Lycians  named  the  children  from  the 
mother.  On  the  Etruscan  tombs  descent  b  traced  in 
the  female  line.  Many  modern  instances  exist  besides 
those  we  have  already  mentioned.  We  may  instance 
the  Nairs,  and  other  peoples  of  India ;  the  Saporogian 
Cossacks,  certain  Chinese  communities,  the  Berberts  <»f 
Sahara,  and  various  other  African  tribes.  Among  the 
Buntar— the  highest  rank  of  Sudras  in  Tulava — a  man's 
children  are  not  his  heirs.  During  his  lifetime  he  may 
give  them  money,  but  all  of  which  he  dies  possessed 
goes  to  his  sisters  and  to  their  children.  When  a  rich 
man  died  in  (guinea,  his  pro|)erty  descende<l  to  his  sis- 
ter's son.  Battel  says  the  town  of  I»ango  was  gov- 
erned by  four  chiefs,  the  sons  of  the  king's  sister ;  for 
king's  sons  never  became  kings.  Quatremere  relates 
that, "  Chez  les  Nubiens,  dit  Abon  Selah,  lorsqu'un  mi 
vient  n  mourir  ct  qu'il  laisse  un  fils  et  un  neveu  du  cote 
de  sa  soeur,  celui-ci  monte  sur  le  trone  de  preference  h 
Theritier  naturel"  {Geograph.  sur  VEyypte,  etc.).  M*Len- 
nan  (Pnmit,  Marriage,  p.  247)  thus  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  family  i;^Iation  to  our  present  status ;  and« 
though  we  have  said  from  the  outset  that  we  cannot 
sanction  the  position  taken  by  him  and  others  of  his 
class,  we  will  not  refuse  them  an  intnxiuction  to  our 
readers:  ^*The  polyandr}*,  in  which  all  the  husl>ands 
were  brothers,  would  establisH  the  certainty  of  the  chil- 
dren being  of  their  own  blood.  In  time  the  eldest  bn)th- 
er  l)ecame  considered,  by  a  species  of  fiction,  the  father 
of  all  the  children ;  the  mother  was  deposed  fn>m  the 
headship  of  the  family,  and  kinship  became  established 
in  the  paternal  line.  The  elder  brother  l)ecame  a  sort 
of  paterfamilias ;  the  right  of  succession  being  in  the 
younger  brothers  in  their  order,  and,  after  them,  in  the 
eldest  son.  Thus  the  idea  of  fatherhood  grew  up 
til  rough  the  Thibetan  system  of  polyandr}'.  In  most 
races,  though,  as  the  sexes  became  more  evenly  bal- 
anced, through  progress  towards  cirilization,  the  system 
of  monogamy  or  of  (lolygamy  would  arise.  Paternity 
thus  becoming  certain,  tlie  practice  of  sons  succeeding 
as  heirs  direct  to  their  father's  estates  would  ensue,  and, 
as  this  idea  of  paternal  kinship  arose,  that  of  maternal 
relationship  would  die  away."  "Our  family  system,  in 
which  the  child  is  equally  related  to  both  its  parents," 
says  Lubbock  (p.  110),  "appears  at  first  sight  the  only 
natural  one,  but  it  is  merely  so  in  connection  with  our 
marriage  system,  there  being  sufficient  Ireason  to  con- 
clude, as  we  have  seen,  that  the  child  is  first  related  to 
the  family  group  only ;  then  to  the  mother,  and  not  to 
the  father;  afterwards  to  the  father,  and  not  to  the 
mother;  and,  only  as  a  final  result  of  cirilization,  be- 
comes reUted  to  both."  Maine  (Ancient  Law)  and  oth- 
er writers  of  his  class,  however,  hold  to  a  theory  that 
considers  man's  histor}',  in  the  light  of  divine  revela- 
tion, to  open  with  perfect  recognition  of  such  kinship. 
In  their  vie*^-  the  family,  under  the  father's  government, 
was  considered  the  primary  unit,  containing  the  germs 
of  the  state  and  of  royalty.  The  family  gathers  other 
families  about  it,  becoming  the  centre  of  a  group ;  aiul 
these  groups,  tracing  back  tU^vt  ^<(xn«)X  \»  ^^  c«ast&n& 
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oriffiiif  aggregate  into  triben  and  nationn.  Tribes  are 
numen>u8  which  make  thi«  claim  to  common  descent. 
Ikitf  upon  inquiry,  the  ancestor  of  the  race  is  always  a 
legfiudary  hero  or  god — a  being  invented  to  explain  tlie 
origin  of  the  tribe.  In  some  cases  the  time  of  the  in- 
vention is  known^  as  with  the  (rreek  tribes  which  traced 
their  dirscent  to  the  sons  of  Helen. 

There  are  several  other  |>eculiar  customs  widely  in 
vogue  relating  to  marriage,  wme  of  which  are  so  curi- 
ous that  it  will  be  well  U>  give  a  brief  <lescription  of 
them  also.  The  strangest  of  these  is  the  general  avoid- 
ance of  intercourse  between  children  and  parents-in-law, 
in  which  the  one  is  often  forbidden  to  look  at  or  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  other.  The  reason  or  the  origin 
of  these  customs,  or  of  the  many  strange  forms  which 
these  assume,  is  not  clear  to  us,  and  we  can  only  give 
stime  instances  of  their  general  character.  Under  the 
peculiar  Fijian  system  known  as  the  fabti,  tlie  husband 
and  wife  are  forbidden  to  eat  from  the  same  dish.  (Com- 
pare the  above  cust4)m  among  the  HindAs.)  In  (»ther 
places  the  father  is  not  permitted  to  s^teak  U>  the  son 
after  the  latter  is  fifteen  years  old  (Williams,  Fiji,  i, 
13<»).  Among  many  races  the  woman  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  s|)eak  to  her  sou-in-law.  This  system  pre- 
vails generaJly  among  the  Ameritran  Indians  (Orit/in  of 
Cirilizafwn,  \u7).  Among  the  Omahaws  neither  the 
father  nor  mother  in-law  will  hold  dirert  communication 
with  their  son-in-law  (James,  Kxp,  to  Ritrky  Mountain», 
i,  2')2).  Under  the  social  system  of  the  Mongols  and 
Kalmucks  a  similar  n.>stri.:tion  apjieirs,  the  wife  lacing 
forbidden  to  sfK*ak  to  her  fjth?r-in-law,  or  to  sit  in  his 
presence.  With  the  Ostiaks  of  Siberia  a  similar  rule 
holds  (*'  Un  tille  mariee  evite  autant  qu'il  lui  t«t  possi- 
ble la  prv'sence  du  pere  de  son  mari,  tant  qu  olle  n'a  pas 
d*enfant ;  et  le  mari,  pendant  ce  temps,  n'ose  pas  paral- 
tre  devant  la  mere  de  sa  femme.  S'ils  se  rencontrent 
par  hasanl,  Ic  mari  lui  tourne  le  dos,  et  la  femme  se  cou- 
vre  le  visage"  [  Pallas,  iv,  71  ]).  In  China  customs  of  a 
like  nature  exist,  and  al'vi  in  some.of  the  PaciHc  islands. 
In  some  coses  this  |)eculi.ir  system  assumes  the  strangest 
and  most  decided  form.  In  Central  Africa  the  lover 
carefully  avoids  seeing  either  the  father  or  mother  of 
his  future  bride,  taking  great  pre<*autions  to  avoid  an 
encounter.  If  he  is  of  a  different  camp,  this  prohibition 
extends  to  all  the  members  of  the  lady's  camp,  except 
a  few  special  friends  with  whom  he  is  i»ermitted  to  have 
intercourse.  lie  avoids  passing  thn^ugh  the  camp,  and, 
if  obliged  to  do  so,  carefully  covers  his  face  (Caille, 
TrnvfU  to  Tintbuctoo^  i,  94).  TIuh  appears  t4»  be  a  relic 
of  the  old  system  of  capture,  in  which  the  captor  would 
approach  with  the  greatest  stealth,  and  carefully  avoid 
Iteing  observed  by  the  inmates  of  the  opixisite  camp,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Australians  alxtve  desi-ribcd. 

Aiu>ther  custom  widely  prevalent,  and  of  a  yet 
stranger  character,  is  that  known  in  Ik>arn  as  La  CoU' 
rniUr,  It  consists  in  puttini;  the  husband  to  IkhI  cm  the 
birth  of  a  child,  and  nursing  him  with  the  greatest 
care,  while  the  mother  g(»es  to  her  usual  duties.  In 
some  cases  the  poor  fellow  is  put  on  sutrh  a  strict  regi- 
niiMi  that  he  really  becomes  sick.  There  are^  in  fact, 
cases  in  which  his  peculiar  sufferings  are  continued  for 
several  months,  and  he  is  so  hanlly  tlealt  with  that  a 
real  sickness  would  be  far  more  endurable.  Cases  of 
this  description  occur  in  various  part«  of  America,  and 
in  many  regions  of  Euro|)e  and  Asia,  taking  often  the 
strangest  forma.  The  idea  thus  symlMjlisstMl  is  that  the 
child  is  affi'cted  by  anytliing  happening  to  its  nearest 
parent^  and  that  any  intem|)eran(*e  in  eatin;;,  drinking, 
or  otherwise,  seriouslv  affects  the  health  of  the  child 
Under  the  idea  of  male  kinsliip.  the  fattier  was  consid- 
ereii  the  nearest  parent ;  hence,  was  obligt^l  to  perform 
this  peculiar  penance.  Max  MuUor  says  that  the  \ioor 
husband  was  first  tvrannize<l  over  bv  his  female  rela- 
tives,  and  afterwards  frightened  into  superstitiously 
making  a  martyr  of  himself,  until  he  l>ecame  really  ill, 
or  ti>ok  to  his  bed  in  self-defence  {(."hiftJi  J'rom  a  tier' 
man  Worhhop,  ii,  281).     Lalitau  re^anls  it  as  arising 


from  a  dim  recollection  of  original  sin,  rejecting  the 
C-arib  explanation  that  if  the  father  engaged  in  ixsigh 
labor,  or  was  careless  in  his  diet, "  ccia  feroit  mal  a  Ten- 
fant,  et  que  cet  enfant  participeroit  a  tous  ks  defautt 
naturels  des  animaux  dont  le  pere  aundt  mange^  ( 1,2.^9). 
For  additional  illustrations,  see  Wedlock.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Marron,  Paul  Hknki,  a  Calvinistic  divine,  was  bura 
at  Leyden  April  12, 1751.     After  studying  at  the  Acail- 
emy  of  Leytlen,  Marron  entered  the  eecU'siastical  office, 
and  in  177()  became  pastor  of  the  \Vall<N>n  Church  of 
Don.    In  17H2  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Dutch 
eml>assy  at  Paris.    Six  years  later,  Kabaut-Saint-Ktienne 
secured  his  election  as  pastor  by  the  l*rotestants  of  Par- 
is, on  whom  Ijouis  XVI  had  just  conferred  civil  rights, 
and  who  flattered  themselves  that  thev  would  obtain 
more  complete  justice.    Being  disappointed  in  this  h<ipe, 
they  decided,  in  order  t^i  retain  their  (tastor.  who  had 
just  bften  called  to  Sedan,  to  celebrate  public  worship 
in  a  place  rented  for  that  puriHJse.     In  June,  179U, 
Bailly,  mayor  of  Paris,  and  general  Ijbl  Fayette,  oUain- 
e<l  iH'rmission  for  the  I^testants  to  rent  the  Church  of 
Saint- Louis -du-l»uvre,  which  had  l>een  suppn'^e^d. 
Marron  consecrated  it  on  the  22d  <if  the  same  month. 
In  November,  179:),  he  had  to  present  to  the  {larlsli,  as  a 
I>atriotic  gift,  the  four  silver  cu|)S  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.     This  pro(.*eeding  ditl  not  save 
him  from  |)ersecution.     He  had  l>een  twilx^  arrested  on 
suspicion,  when,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1794,  he  was  again 
imprisone<l,  and  did  not  reaiver  his  liberty  until  after 
the  fall  of  Kobespierre.     At  this  peritNl,  not  liein^  aUe 
to  exercise  his  ministry  publicly,  he  pri\-ately  fulfilled 
its  duties,  and  lived  on  the  n>muneration  received  tn 
translator.     In  March,  1795,  he  obtainetl  i)ermisi«ion  to 
resume  his  pastoral  functions.     At  the  tinu*  of  the  re<v- 
ganization  of  divine  worshifn  he  sliared  largiJy  in  the 
l)enelits  of  the  law  of  April  7,  IWl,  and  was  oonlirmeii 
in  his  iK>sition  of  pastor.     Marron  was  a  memlier  of  thr 
Institute  of  the  liow  Countries,  and  of  the  .Sx-iety  of 
Si*iences  at  Harlem ;  he  had  some  talent  for  preachin;:. 
and  ]M»ssessed,  alM>ve  all,  the  showy  gift  of  oratory.     He 
died  at  Paris,  July  30. 1832.     He  composed  some  Latin 
verses  on  the  events  of  his  time,  which  are  not  without 
merit,  and  left  some  small  works,  of  wliich  the  princifal 
are,  lArttrr  iFiin  Protestant  a  Vablti  (Wit ft  { Pari.^  17H9. 
Hvo)  (anonvmous) : — PavUIFfnri  .\furrtm  a  iti  {"^m^eMe 
HehwMn'rif  WiUutms  (Paris,  an.  iii,  8vo^:  this  lett«r 
has  l>een  inserte<l  in  the  second  vtJume  of  his  Ijfttert 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  polirics  of  France  from  the 
31st  of  May,  1793,  to  the  2Hth  of  July,  1794  (Lond.  1716. 
3  vols.  Vln\oM~t.'on»tihitvm  du  penplf  fiatacr,  fr,ithHf 
du  Holktndiiin  (Paris,  I789,8vo):— /».  //.  Afamm^mwf 
tre  du  saint' F.ranfjUe  a  Mowi^ur  Lrroz,  arckfreqnf  dt 
Resan^on ;  this  letter,  dated  Nov.  1 1.  IHtU,  is  prinU^i  « 
the  end  of  a  letter  to  M.  IjM^^z^  arrhhUhop  of  lifting 
OH  hut  projfct  of  uniting  ail  thf  PnifrttantA  and  Romnn 
CathoUcf  in  the  French  empire,  etc.  (Paris,  1807,»<ro>. 
Marron  also  wrote  for  the  Journal  de  Pari*,  the  Jiw^^ 
nal,  and  the  Magatin  F.ncyrlopedi<pte :  and  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  .Vuu/vni 
Dirtionnaire  Huitorique,  to  the  Biographie  I'mrerp^Sf*^ 
Michaud,  and  to  the  Rerue  Ettnt^'pttHtpie.    lie  is  cwd- 
ited  with  the  notes  added  to  Mirabean's  work,  entitkd 
A  H  BatareM,  *ur  le  Ktathonderat  ( 1 78H.  8 vo\    Sec  A'«m»- 
Ut(jt  de  1832  (l»ar. !«:«,  8\'o) :  Barbier,  l>irt,  des  ourrttgrs 
anonymen  tt  p*rndnnifmes ;  Haag,  Im  France  /^f^ 
tante;  Hoefer,  Aowr^/fc  Biographie  Generale,  voL  xxxiii, 

S.V. 

Marroi>tr  (nb,  mo'ach^  fatnen.  Job  xxi,  24:  kin- 
dred is  the  verb  nmj,  miichah\  Isa.  xxv.  «l  -fatnow 
unmarroiced,''  i.  e.  drawn  out  from  the  mamiw-bont* 
and  therefore  the  most  delicate;  pviXo^:,  Heh.  iv.l3». 
the  soft,  oleaginous  substance  contained  in  the  hotti* 
of  the  b<ines  of  animals  (Job  xxi,  23);  used  figuralivrly 
for  the  delicate  and  most  satisfying  provisions  »f  tbe 
(lospel  (Isa.  xxv,  C),  and  likewise  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  most  secret  thooghto  of  the  heart  (Ueh,iT. 


MARROW  CONTROVERSY       811  MARS 

12).  Other  terms  ao  rendered  are  zhn  {cht'leb,  Psa.  1  and  connection  plainly  free  them  from  an  Antinomiaa 
Ixiii,  hjat  or  fatnesa,  as  elsewhere  rendered)  and  "'silPd  i  tendency.     In  fact,  some  of  the  so^aUcd  Antinomian 

.  -I  I    ;     t»_       •••  o  •  .^_-      :  «  -^I'-^i,:.,^  «f  #1.1 1  statement*  condemned  by  the  AMcmblv  are  m  the  very 

( .A^Xu'y,  Prov.  ni,  8,  a  mm^temyu  e.  refreshing  of  the  |  ^^^^^  ^^  i„,pi„tion.  But  the  rigid  dicisi<.n  of  the  A*- 
b*.ae»;  or  "  drink,    ah  m  Hos.  ii,  6).  I  ^^^^j^  ^^,y  ^,^j^j  ^^^.j  ^^  ^j^^  controversy  which  it  was 

Marrow  Controversy.  The  yf arrow  of  Modem  j  intended  to  allay,  and  the  forbidden  bo<ik  became  more 
IHrinitjf  was  a  work  published  in  n>46  by  Edward  Fish-  and  more  an  object  of  intense  anxiety  and  prevalent 
er  (q.  v.),  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  in  the  study.  The  popular  party  in  the  Church  at  once  con- 
form of  a  dialof;ue,to  expUin  thefreeness  of  the  law— to '  certed  measures  to  have  that  act  ntfiealed.  C^msulta- 
expose,  on  the  one  hand,  Antinomian  error,  and  also,  on '  tiotis  were  repeatedly  held  by  a  section  of  the  evan^^eli- 
the  other,  to  refute  Neonomian  heresy,  or  the  idea  that  ]  cal  clergy,  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  to  hand  in  a 
i'hrist  has,  by  his  atonement,  so  lowered  tlie  require-    representation  to  the  court,  complaining  of  the  obnox- 


tlier,  was  accidentally  fountl  by  I^ton,  then  minister  |  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  had  condemned  propositions 
€if  Siraprin,  and  was  republished  in  1718,  under  the  edi-  which  are  in  accordance  at  once  with  the  Bible  and  the 
forial  care  of  Mr.  Hogg,  minister  of  Camock.  It  had  '  symbolical  books.  The  names  of  the  twelve  were— 
been  recommended  long  before  by  several  divines  of  the  I  Messrs.  James  Hogg,  Carnock ;  Thomas  Boston,  Patter- 
Westminster  Assembly.  The  treatise,  consisting  of  <  ick  ;  John  Bonar,  Torphichen ;  John  Williamson,  Inver- 
t|uaint  and  stirring  dialogues,  throws  into  bold  relief  I  csk ;  James  Kidd,  Queensferrj' ;  (labriel  Wilson,  Max- 
ihe  |)eculiar  doctrines  of  grace,  occasionally  puts  them  '  ton;  Ebenezer  Efhkiiie,  Tortmoak;  Ralph  Kr^kine  and 
into  tlie  form  of  a  startling  proposition,  and  is  gemmed  '  James  Wanllaw,  Dunfermline;  llenrj'  Davidson,  (lala- 
with  quotations  fn>m  eminent  Protestant  divines.  The  j  shiels;  James  Ikthgate,  On/veil;  and'  William  Hunter, 
publication  of  the  J/(irr«t/' threw  the  clergy  into  com-  Lilliesleaf.  These  are  the  famous  "Marrow  Men" — 
motion,  and  by  many  of  them  it  was  violently  censured.  '  also  known  as  the  ** Twelve  Bn-liiren"  and  the  "Kepre- 
But  not  a  few  of  the  evangelical  i»asu>rs  gave  it  a  cor-  i  j^enters."  They  were  long  held  in  great  veneration  by 
dial  welcome,  and  among  multitudes  of  the  people  it  l)e-  the  lovers  of  evangelical  religion.  Says  Buck  {Thed, 
came  a  favorite  lx>ok,  next  in  veneration  to  the  Bible  '  J/ict.  s.  v.),  "The  * Kepresjenters'  were  n(»t  only  accurate 
and  the  Short4;r  Catechism.  In  1719  its  editor,  Mr. '  and  able  divines,  and  several  of  them  learned  men,  but 
Hogg,  wrote  an  explanation  of  some  of  its  passages,  but  mininters  of  the  most  enlightened  and  tender  con- 
in  the  same  year  princi|ial  Haddow,  of  St.  Andrew's,  .  sciences,  enemies  in  doctrine  and  practice  to  all  licen- 
ofiened  the  Syn<Ml  of  Fife  with  a  sermon  directed  against  tiousncss,  and  shining  examples  of  true  holiness  in  all 
it.  The  synod  request e<l  the  publication  of  the  dis-  manner  of  conversation.  They  were  at  the  same  time 
(•ruirse,  and  this  step  was  the  signal  for  a  warfare  of  four  '  zealous  adherents  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
years'  duration.  The  Assembly  of  that  year,  acting  in  (."atechisms."  Other  discussions  followed ;  the  Reprc- 
rhe  same  spirit  with  the  Synod  of  Fife,  instructefl  its  senters  were  summoned,  in  1722,  to  t)ie  bar  of  the  Aa- 
(>ommissioii  to  look  after  books  and  pamphlets  promoting  sembly  and  admonished,  against  which  they  solemnly 
such  opinions  as  are  found  in  the  Af arrow,  thougli  they  .  pn»tested.  As  the  Assembly  was  not  supported  in  the 
do  not  name  the  book,  and  to  summon  before  them  the  ,  position  it  had  assumed  by  the  religious  sentiment  of 
authors  and  recommenders  of  such  publications.  The  the  nation,  no  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter, 
commission,  so  instru<-trd  and  armed,  appointed  a  com-  and  thus  the  victory  virtually  lay  with  the  evangelical 
mittee,  of  which  principal  Haddow  was  the  soul ;  and  recusants.  It  was,  however,  substantially  this  same 
liefore  this  committee,  named  the  "Committee  for  Pu-  ■  doctrinal  controversy — though  it  did  not  go  by  the  same 
rity  of  Doctrine,"  four  ministers  were  immeiliately  sum-  name — which,  eleven  years  later,  resulted  in  the  depo- 
moned.  The  same  committee  gave  in  a  re|K>rt  at  the  '  sition  of  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  the  origination  of  the 
next  Assembly  of  1720,  in  the  shafic  of  an  overture,  class-  |  secession  of  1734.  See  Eadie,  Kcdet.  CyclopcEdia,  s.  v.; 
ifying  the  tioctrines  of  the  Marr<nr^  and  solemnly  con-  .'  Urit.  and  For,  Kr,  Her.  1868  (April),  p.  261 ;  Hethering- 
demning  them.  It  selected  several  i)assages  which  were  ton,  /Cedes,  Hift,  Ch.  of  Scotland  (see  Index  in  voL  ii). 
|»aradoxically  expressed,  while  it  severed  others  from    See  also  Ekskink,  Ebrnfizkii. 

the  context,  and  held  them  up  as  cotitrar\'  to  Scripture  '  Mars,  a  contraction  of  Mavrr»  or  Marors,  in  the 
and  to  the  Conj\mon  of  FaUh,  The  |)assages  marked  '  Oscan  or  Sabine  language  Mamtrs^  Creek  A  rers,  is  the 
for  reprobatictn  were  arranged  under  distinct  heads —  '  name  of  the  Roman  and  (jreek  god  of  war,  or,  better,  of 


such  as  the  nature  of  faith,  the  atonement,  holiness,  obe- 
dience and  its  motive,  and  the  {tosition  of  a  believer  in 
reference  to  the  law.  The  committee  named  them  as 
errors, thus — universal  atonement  and  panlon,  assurance 
of  the  very  essence  of  faith,  holiness  not  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  the  believer  not  under  the  law  as  a  rule 
of  life.  Had  the  Marrow  inculcated  such  tenets  it 
woidd  have  been  objectionable  indeeil.  The  reiH>rt  was 
disi*uKsed,  and  the  result  was  a  stem  condemnation  of 
the  Marrow:  and  "the  General  Assembly  do  hereby 
strictly  prohibit  and  discharge  all  the  ministers  of  this 
Church,  either  by  preaching,  writing,  or  printing,  to 
recommend  the  said  book,  or  in  discourse  to  say  any- 
thing in  favor  of  it;  but,  on  the  contrary',  they  arc  here- 
by enjoined  and  required  to  wnni  and  exhort  those  peo- 
ple in  whose  hands  the  said  lMM)k  is  or  may  come  not  to 
read  or  use  the  same.**  That  }KK)k,  which  had  been  so 
highly  lauded  by  many  of  the  southern  divines — such 
as  Caryl  and  Burroughes — by  the  men  who  had  frame<l 
the  very  crecil  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  who  were 
(niiversally  acknowli*dged  to  Ix;  as  able  as  most  men  to 
know  trutii  and  detect  error,  was  thus  put  into  a  Pres- 
byterian Index  txpurgatorius.  Nobody  can  justify  the 
extreme  statements  of  the  Marrow^  but  their  bearing 


battles. 

(1)  With  the  Romans  this  divinity  is  sumamed  Gra^ 
dims  {=ffrandis  dirvs,  the  great  god),  also  JSilrauuSf 
and  appears  to  have  been  originally  an  agricultural  de- 
ity— propitiatory  oflerings  were  presented  to  him  as  the 
guardian  of  tields  and  HtM'ks ;  but  as  the  fierce  shepherds 
who  founded  the  city  of  Rome  were  even  more  addicted 
to  martial  than  to  pastoral  pursuits,  one  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  Mars  HUrarius  should  have,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  the  "<lod  of  War."  Mars,  who  was  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  stem,  relentless,  and  even 
cmel  valor  of  the  old  Romans,  was  held  in  the  highest 
honor.  He  ranked  next  t<i  Jupiter;  like  him  he  bore 
the  venerable  epithet  of  Father  (Man-piter) ;  he  was 
one  of  the  three  tutelary  divinities  of  the  city,  to  each 
of  whom  Numa  appointed  a  flamen ;  nay,  he  was  said 
to  lie  the  father  of  Romulus  himself  (by  Rhea  Silvia, 
the  priestess  of  Vesta),  and  was  thus  believed  to  be  the 
real  progenitor  of  the  Roman  peofile.  He  had  a  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Quirinal;  and  the  hill  received  its  name 
from  his  surname,  Quirinus,  the  most  probable  meaning 
of  which  is  Ihe  spear-armed.  It  was  under  this  desig- 
nation that  he  was  invoked  as  the  protector  of  the  (bKv> 
rites  (citizens)  —  in  oth«,i  n(qi^  ^S.  ^^  t\»Xfc«    'Wa 
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prineipil  inimili  ucrrd  tii  bim  w?rc  the  wolf  and  the 
iuate.  He  had  uuuiy  Umples  at  Kuroc,  the  moat  cele- 
brated uf  which  waa  that  oulaiik  the  I'urta  Ciipaia, 
on  the  Appian  KojuL  Tbe  Ciimpia  Martins,  wh«e  the 
Komuii  )iraclieed  alhlelic  and  miliury  excrciwa,  wa* 
iuune<l  after  him ;  w  w»  the  monlh  ur  llarch  {UarHut), 
the  Ant  motith  of  the  Rumati  year.  The  Ijidi  Muriui- 
In  {)(aineii  held  in  hU  hunur)  were  celebrated  every 
year  in  the  circiu  on  the  IM  uf  August. 

(2)  Arkh,  the  Greek  god  at  war,  waa  the  aoa  ill  Zeiu 
and  Hera,  and  the  favorite  u(  Aphmdit*,  whu  bore  him 
■everal  cliildren.  He  ia  rrprcwntcd  in  (ireek  iiuetry  tn 
a  miiat  languinaiy  diriiiiiy,  deUgfaling  in  war  Tiir  id 
own  sake,  and  in  the  deMructinn  of  men.  Befiire  him 
iulubaltlegnoahiouter  A>w(8trirel;  alonR  wiib  him 
are  hia  ■uiu  aiul  compaiiiouii,  Drinnii  (ilnrrur),  and  i'iir- 
Uit  (Kear).    He  doe*  not  always  adhere  to  I  he  Mini 

now  the  other.  He  ■■  not  always  vk*iriuiii.  Diomede 
wounded  him,  and  in  bis  fall,  aaya  Homer,  "  he  ruarcd 
like  nine  nr  ten  thousand  warrinn  Ii'gerher."  iiuch  ■ 
repreicnlatirin  would  have  been  deemed  hlanphemous  bj 
It  Roman  mind,  imbued  as  it  wax  M'ii)i  a  ml- 


Olympia,  and  olhei 
places.  On  sutues 
and  rcUcfit  he  ii  represented  as  a  peni-iii  of  great  mus- 
cular power,  anrl  either  nakeil  or  okthcd  with  the  chU- 
mvs.  — Chimhem,  Ct/ciop.  s.  v.;  Smith.  />ief.  CV,  owj 
Rnm.  Buig.  and  MylkoL  vol  ii,  «.  v.  j  VoUmer,  MyfkiA. 
WvrlfTbaeh,  a.  v. 

MaTB,  St.,  a  French  hermit,  was  bnm  at  BaLs,  near 
La  Guercbe,  about  &I0.  He  was  prieM  at  Vitre,  and 
aoquireil  a  great  repiitaliini  fur  piciv.  When  old,  he 
constructed  a  hermitage  fur  liimwJf  in  tuime  waste  land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  village  of  Mans  and  there 
eniled  his  days.  His  ttimb  became  ceh'hrated  fur  the 
numerous  mirai-les  which  it  was  claimed  were  performeil 
there.  The  faithful  came  thither  on  irilgrimages  from 
■U  parta  of  BriiUny.  In  1427  the  inhahilanls  of  Itais, 
fearing  an  incursion  of  the  EnRlinh,  carried  the  biidy 
of  their  saint  to  Saint-Usdrlaiue  de  Vitr^.  The  ilan- 
ger  passeil,  the  llsisieiu  demanded  the  body  of  their 
RainC,buttbecanr>nsorVitrererusedIoreaCoreiN  Pnim 
law-suils  they  proceeded  tn  blows,  an<l  many  times  dur- 
ing the  pmcessiiHis  the  Itsisiens  altempted  (o  recover 
Iheirprcvious  relic;  but  the  inhabilants  of  Vilr^  always 
proved  the  stnmger,  and  relained  the  h.Kly  of  Saini  Mars 
until  1751).  when  a  decree  of  the  rarllament  of  Kennes 
reconciled  the  panie*  bv  dividing:  the  binlv  of  the  saint, 
Vilr>;  kept  the  heail,  the  right  thigh,  and  two  sidesj 
le  feslival  of  Saint  Man  oc- 


I  ofJun 


i.  l/iiloire  tli  Bre- 


curs  on  the  14th  of  J 

periods  the  shrine  is  i-arrieil  n 

rounding  country.  —  Hum  I.o' 

lai/iie;  (ioilescani, I'lV  ilrt  pliin 
Hugo,t«  Finncf  pittorrtquc ! 


MaTBB7,CltAIII.EltHlH'TOKI>RST.(:KOIinEII,.Vn>-- 

qau  dr,  a  French  mystic,  was  b.mi  in  IKHS  at  l-aris, 
wbiiher  his  parents,  pious  members  of  the  Keformed 

Chur,:h,h>il  Med  to  avcad  the  penwculion  raging 


[2  HARSDEN 

took  part  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Sncnsairai  in  the  Kelb- 
eilanihi.  lie  now  became  a  convert  to  the  view*  of 
Bourignon  (i).  v.),  and  with  his  friend  Cordier  retind, 
in  171l,luSchwarzenaii.in  the  province  of  Wittgenstein. 
Cordier,  however,  leaving  him,  be  married,  in  1713.  Clan 
Elizabeth  of  Calleiberg,  whose  views  were  similar  m  bin 
own.  During  the  yean  1713-16  he  made  aeveral  joiir- 
nevs  ia  .SwitzcrUnd,  where  be  became  arquaiuled  Wn\> 
the  works  of  Mailome  Cuvon  (q.  v.).  He  then  relumed 
to  Scbwoiienau,  learned  (he  watch-making  tnOe,  be- 
came president  uf  the  rbilsdelpliian  Sucielv,  ami  n- 
aided  there  until  1734.  In  174t>  he  became'  a  Pietid. 
attd  died  in  the  Deigbborbood  of  Aiubleben  in  176^  a 
truly  evangelical  ChriMion,  a  disciple  of  IThrist,  ding- 
ing faithfully  lu  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jous.  Uamy  liad 
great  influence  in  pmpagBling  thmu);huutGermanvthe 
mystic  views  of  Bouriginn  ami  Guyon.  He  wrote  /»•■ 
miilkige  u.  ciriilSclir.  Ititmrf  (1734):— Jln^MM  «v 
Kindn  e.  d.  Rirhlij/tra  d.  Wrge  d.  Grilft  (173&,  2  portst : 
SMilbiogrnphir,  in  the  Sd  vol  of  Valenli.  NgUt*  i. 
hdhtrnt  UtUktade  (Elberf.  I82e>.  — U.>bel,  (.Vst*.  *r 
jrahrm  Itupiraliaiu-grmrnidm  (in  Niedner's  ZfiltrI>r.J, 
hit.  ThfoL  18&5,  iii,  ^  21,  4) ;  the  same,  Gari.  d.  rktuil. 
l-fhrnt.  etc.  (Cobl.  M*m,  ii,  bk.  JK;  also  the  esoelkni  sr- 
lir.-le  in  Henog,  BttU-EntyUa/i.  ix,  llti  sq. 

Htuaden,  Samukl,  one  of  the  noblest  miniMiarr 
workers  the  <7hurcb  of  En^and  ever  sent  out  to  Wl- 
tle  for  Clirist,  the  noted  Australian  chaplain  and  frinid 
of  the  Maori,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  in  I7U. 
and  was  educated  at  the  free  grainmar-schwl  at  Hull 
by  the  celebrated  English  divine  Dr.  Joseph  Mibin. 
Simuot  began  life  as  a  tradesman  at  Leeds.  He  hsJ 
been  converted  under  Wesleyan  preaching,  had  jgiool 
the  Methoilials,  and  belonged  to  their  society  for  toar 
time,  but,  having  higher  aspirations  than  Ibe  merroD- 
tile  profenion,  he  entereil  the  English  Church  in  seour 
a  collegiate  ironing.  HewaspUcedal  St-Jnaeph'sCal- 
lege,  Gunbiidge,  and  there  educated  by  the  EUaud  -Si- 
ciety,  whose  object  it  was  la  aid  poor  young  men  bsv' 
ing  the  ministry  in  view.  Itefore  UuKlen  bad  ei-m 
Uken  his  degree,  he  was  offered  the  chaplaincy  to  S»« 
South  Wales.  At  first  be  was  very  advene  to  accepi- 
ing  it,  but,  Hnding  that  there  was  no  one  who  could  m 
well  till  this  difBcull  poal.  he  consented,  and  in  the  sprioi; 
of  1793  was  ordained.  Soon  after  he  married  Ehiabdk 
Tri'lon.  a  very  worthy  lady,  who  did  much  to  aid  bio 
ill  his  missiunaiy.  lobots.  In  I7M  he  arrived  at  Pan- 
matta,  his  gcw  home.  Kariy  in  the  17th  centnry  Eng- 
land had  ailopted  penal  transportatiotu  The  dpwIv-sc- 
quired  territories  in  America  were  then  used  (nr  iki' 
purpose,  and,  as  we  know,  oftentimes  aided  in  the  pnf- 
agatiim  of  white  slavery.  The  ltcvolulu>n,andtheiub- 
sequent  establishment  uf  independence  in  the  coJuoi", 
obliged  England  to  disooiiiinue  thu  practice  ofdispnuig 
of  criminals.    But  the  great  fear  cnienained  in  EnpUnd 

government  uriicorge  III  l«  establish  a  penal  cidonylB 
Australia.  Abonl  seven  yean  pnvioua  lu  Mai*den'i>  ir- 
rival  there  the  first  convict  ship  had  been  sent  out  viih 
its  living  freighl.and  yet  np  to  this  time  religimblraia- 
ing  was  unknown.  It  litile  mattered  to  England  'bu 
became  of  the  convict,  ao  long  as  he  was  well  out  nf  Im 
way.  A  powerful  mililoty  force  was  required  m  kwp 
this  moss  of  corrupt  humanity  in  subjectinn,  tnA.  in- 
Head  of  bemg  beneliled,  tbey  were  rather  hanlmtd  in 
their  sins.  For  trsrhing  the  Uospel  the  Church  liiT- 
nished  only  two  ministers— fur  soldiers,  convicth  »tttl«N 
and  all.  Monden  was  one  of  these,  and,  the  Kiu>* 
preacher  failing  in  health,  he  was  soon  lefl  to  ttrngcl' 
in  alone.  Although  seventy  tried  by  domestic  aflic- 
linn.  he  was  not  found  wanting.  At  that  lime  the  nii>- 
uim  prevailed  there  and  in  England  for  the  parish  jtv* 
to  administer  justice  as  well  as  give  spiritual  Bilfi.T. 
The  son  of  a  Vurkshire  farmer  coulil  not  be  exptcinl  i" 
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grant  of  land,  and  thirteen  convicta  to  till  it,  as  part  pay- 
ment fur  his  services,  he  made  it  the  model  farm  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  from  the  profits  was  enabled  to  estab- 
lish schools  and  missions.  A  rebellious  spirit  manifest- 
ing itself  among  the  convicts,  Marsden  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, afler  an  absence  of  fourteen  years,*  to  appeal  to  the 
home  government.  His  main  object  was  to  secure  a 
grant  permitting  the  convicts'  friends  to  go  out  with 
them  to  the  penal  colony.  Thb  was  denied  him,  but 
his  representation  that  the  convicts  ought  to  be  in- 
structed in  trades  was  well  received. 

During  his  visit  to  England  Mr.  Marsden  also  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  missions  to  New  Zealand,  and  prepared 
to  become  the  apostle  of  the  Maori  race.  Before  leav- 
ing Australia  he  had  hail  some  intercourse  with  these 
tribes,  which  he  found  to  be  of  a  much  higher  type  of 
humanity  than  the  Australian  native.  Indeed,  they 
possessed  such  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  curiosity  that 
they  would  of^en  visit  the  island  of  Australia,  and  Mars- 
den is  said  to  have  entertained  thirty  at  one  time.  He 
vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  help  from  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary* Society.  No  clergyman  could  be  found  to  un- 
dertake the  mission  to  New  Zealand,  but  two  laymen, 
William  Hall  and  John  King,  consented  to  act  is  pio- 
neers. These  two  gix>d  men  accompanied  Marsden  to 
Australia  in  August,  1809.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
Thomas  Kendall.  To  transfer  these  lay  missionaries  to 
their  intended  field  of  labor,  Marsden  conceived  the  plan 
of  fitting  out  a  missionary  ship,  but,  failing  to  interest 
«)utside  parties,  he  finally  purchased  a  small  one  at  his 
own  expense.  This  was  the  Active,  the  first  of  the  mis- 
sion ships  that  now  carry  the  GcKtpel  to  every  part  of 
the  glol>e.  l^Iarsdcn  accompanied  this  expedition,  and 
was  kindlv  welcomed  by  the  natives.  His  metliod  in 
founding  missions  to  propagate  Christianity  was  unlike 
that  of  Eliot,  to  l)egin  with  faith,  and  then  to  look  for 
civilization.  He  rather  thought  that  civilization  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  faith,  and,  as  hb 
teachers  were  laymen,  he  employed  them  only  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  Christian  civilization.  Marsden 
frequently  rei)eated  his  visits,  and  in  many  ways  aided 
the  enterprise.  On  his  fourth  visit  he  took  out  with 
him  the  Rev.  Henry  Williams,  who  afterwards  became 
hisliop  of  a  Maori  district.  It  was  now  nine  years  since 
he  had  first  landeil  here,  and,  in  spite  of  m  many  disap- 
pointments and  so  much  opposition,  he  found  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives  greatly  improved.  A  Wesleyan 
mission  had  l)een  established  at  Wingaroa,  under  Mr. 
Leigh.  During  his  two  monthH*  stay  he  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  natives  to  adopt  a  fixed  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  advised  the  missionaries  to  collect  a  vocabu- 
lar%',  and  arrange  a  grammar  that  might  aid  in  future 
translations.  In  1H38  he  made  his  seventh  and  last 
visit.  He  was  now  seventy-two  years  of  age.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  was  greeted  as  the  friend  of  the  Maori. 
He  hml  always  ho[>e<l  that  tliis  intelligent  people  might 
be  Christianize<l.  and  it  gladdened  his  heart  to  see  the 
improvements  they  had  made.  Sunday  was  generally 
olMcrved  among  the  natives,  and  polygamy  and  canni- 
balism were  fast  diminishing,  and  there  was  every  token 
that  the  apostle  of  New  Zealand  had  conquered  a  coun- 
try and  people  ft>r  the  Church  of  (>(m1.  Manxlen  was 
{lossessed  of  a  will  and  force  of  character  that  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  whatever  he  undertttok.  He  died 
May  12, 1838.  See  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Piotwers 
tmd  Founders,  p.  21G-240.     See  New  Zii:ai..vnd  ;  Ski^- 

WYN. 

Mar'sena  (Ileb.  Afarsena\  d^Sp*^^,  according  to 
Benfey,the  Sanscrit  marsha,  noble,yvit\i  the  Zend  ending 
nn,maH;  Sept,  Maptrc va,  but  most  copies  omit;  Vulg. 
Mnrmna),  one  of  the  seven  Medo-Persian  satraps  or  | 
xnziers  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  i,  14).  RC.  48,3.  .JoHcphus  un- 
derstands that  they  had  the  office  of  interpreters  of  the 
Uws  {^Ant,  xi,  6, 1). 

Mars'  Hill  {'kpnoq  rrayoq,  coUis  Martius^  Acts 
xvii,  22,  the  A  reopagus,  as  in  ver.  19 ;  so  called,  accord- 


ing to  Pausan.  i,  28, 5,  from  the  fact  that  Mars  was  first 
judged  there),  a  limestone  hill  in  Athens,  north-west  of 
the  Acropolis  (Herod,  viii,  52),  and  considerably  lower 
(Pococke,  Ea9tf  iii,  tab.  65),  where  (even  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  GeU.  xii,  7)  the  most  an- 
cient and  boasted  Athenian  supreme  tribunal  (Tacitus, 
AtrnaL  ii,  55)  and  court  of  morals  (i£schyL  Kvmen.  701 ; 
Scnec.  Tranq,  3 ;  VaL  Max.  ii,6,4),  c(»mposed  of  the  mopt 
honorable  and  upright  citizens  (Athen.  vi,  p.  251),  and 
held  in  the  highest  regard  not  only  throughout  <ircece, 
but  even  among  foreigners  (^comp.  Wetstein,  ii,  665),  had 
its  sessions,  to  discuss  cases  of  civil  and  criminal  offences, 
originally  acconling  to  the  sole  law  of  its  own  discre- 
tion (comp.  Aristot.  Polit,  ii,  10 ;  v,  12 ;  Macrob.  Saturn, 
vii,  1,  p.  204;  QuintiL  Irutitvt,  v,  9;  iElian,  V,  //.  v,  15). 
Afler  having  continued  for  many  centuries  in  full  au- 
thority, it  fell  under  some  restrictions  in  the  times  of 
the  New  Test. ;  but  the  date  of  its  extinction  is  un- 
known. (See  Pauly,  Real-Encyklop,  i,  700  sq. ;  Diider- 
lein,  in  the  IlalL  Ennfkhp,  v,  193  sq. ;  also  Meursii  Are^ 
opuffusy  Ludg.  Bat.  1624;  Rockh,  De  Artopago,  BeroU 
1826.)  From  some  part  of  that  hill,  but  not  before  the 
judges  (for  there  is  no  trace  of  a  regular  judicial  pro- 
cedure in  the  entire  narrative),  Paul  delivered  his  fa- 
mous address  (Acts  xvii,  19  sq.)  to  his  hearers  upon  the 
steps  and  in  the  valley  (comp.  Robinson,  Restarchtt,  i, 
10  sf).).     See  Areopaglts. 

Marsh  (X3^,^'6«,  a  collection  of  water^  Ezek.  xlvii, 
11 ;  elsewhere  a  cistern  or  reservoir,  rendered  "pit,"  Isa. 
XXX,  14 ;  Jer.  xiv,  3).  a  swamp  or  wet  piece  of  land. 
The  passage  in  Ezekicl  speaks  of  the  future  blessings 
of  the  Jews  after  their  restoration  under  the  figure  of 
drainage  of  land  useless  by  its  dampness :  "  But  the  miry 
places  thereof,  and  the  marishts  thereof,  shall  not  be 
healed :  they  shall  be  given  to  salt"  (xlvii,  11) ;  that  is, 
the  part  in  question  shall  be  reser>'ed  for  the  production 
of  salt  by  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  (see  Henderson, 
Comment,  ad  loc.).  It  is  supposed  that  the  "valley  of 
salt"  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  here  refer- 
red to,  for  there  the  Kedron,  the  course  of  which  the 
prophet  describes  the  holy  waters  as  following,  empties. 
This  plain  or  valley  has  been  traversed  and  described  by 
captains  Irby  and  Mangles  in  terms  appropriate  to  the 
prophec>'.  Lieut.  Lynch,  in  coasting  around  the  south" 
em  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  found  not  only  the  Ghof 
to  be  an  immense  marshy  fiat,  but  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  itself  a  muddy  shoal,  scarcely  allowing  the  boat  to 
be  rowed  through  iL  The  salt  hills  around  presented  a 
scene  of  unmitigated  desolation  (Earpeditiun,  p.  310). 

Marsh,  Francis,  a  noted  Irish  prelate,  flourished 
in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  centurv.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Limerick  in  1667;  was  transferred  to  Kilmore 
and  Ardagh  in  1673 ;  in  1682  became  archbishop  <if  DuIh 
lin,  and  died  in  1693.  But  little  is  accessible  to  gather 
a  detailed  account  of  his  life  and  work.  Lawrence  B. 
Phillips  (Diet,  fiioff.  Kef.)  refers  to  ('otton.  Fasti  FccU- 
sice  IJihernico'  (Du'bl.  1849. 5  vols.  8vo),  and  to  D* Alton, 
Lives  of  the  A  rchbiskops  of  JJuhlm  (Dublin,  1888, 8  vo). 

Marsh,  Herbert,  an  English  theologian  and  prel- 
ate, "one  of  the  acutest  and  most  tndv  learned  divines 
of  his  day,"  was  l)om  in  London  in  1757,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  graduated  with 
great  distinction;  was  made  fellow,  and  became  Bf.A. 
in  1782.  He  then  went  to  the  Continent,  and  stud- 
ied at  the  University  of  (iSottingen,  and  later  at  I^eip- 
sic.  He  returned  to  England  in  1800,  and  in  1807  be- 
came professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough in  1819.  He  died  May  1, 1839.  He  publishe<l 
sevend  religious  and  controversial  treatises,  and  fur- 
nished an  excellent  English  translation  of  Michaelis's 
ItUroduction  to  the  New  Testament,  with  notes.  "A  dis- 
tiertation  on  the  genuineness  of  1  John  v,  7,  included  in 
Michaelis's  work,  drew  from  Mr,  Travis,  archdeacon  of 
Chester, '  Letters  to  Edward  (libbon,  Esq.**  \w  ^'^fessRfe 
of  the  genuineness  o(  \,Vv&  -^afifiak](^<&^^\3^<c^\^s^^'^&A3!dx 
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answered,  in  vindication  of  Michaelis  and  himself,  in  his  time  a  most  laborious  and  8elf-den3rittg  missicm.    Three 

celebrated  '  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis' — an  able  and  vears  later  he  removed  to  New  York  as  secretarv  of  the 

critical  production,  but  which  did  not,  as  seme  eminent  American  Tcmfierance  Union,  and  editor  of  its  organ 

scholars  have  supposed,  settle  the  question.     He  has  and  of  its  publications,  and  remained  until  1865,  when 

also  published  several  part«  of  a  Course  of  Dicinity  I^ct-  the  society  was  reorganized,  and  a  change  was  made  in 

urtSy  with  a  historical  view  of  the  progress  of  theo-  its  officers.     Although  full  of  years,  he  allowed  hiinaelf 

logical  leamuig,  and  notices  of  authors.     This  work,  en-  no  rest  from  his  labors,  preaching  constantly,  lecturing 

titled  lACtures  on  Divinity^  with  an  Account  oftheprin-  upon  his  life  theme,  and  offering  himself  to  every  ^owi 

lipal  Authors  who  htire  excelied  in  TheoUtgical  Learning  word  and  work.     His  last  efTorts  were  put  forth  in  bc- 

(7  part«,  (}ambr.  1809-23;  Lond.  1838),  includes  *Lect^  half  of  an  endowment  of  the  Yale  Theological  Semmar\-. 

ures  on  Sacred  Critici.^m  and  Inter^iretation,'  which  have  He  had  already  raised  (ilO,000,  and  was  full  of  enonur- 

been  published  separately,  and  are,  as  is  well  known  agement  in  reference  to  the  resulta  of  his  endcavure. 

to  Biblical  scholars,  of  the  highest  value"  (Home,  in  His  labors  ended  only  with  hia  life.     He  died  Aug.  4. 

BibLBib.  1839,  p.  100  sq.).     His  other  works  are  Essay  1868.     "  Few  men  have  been  more  respected  or  innn. 

on  the  Usefulness  aiui  Secessity  of  Theological  J^eaming  widely  known  ttiroughout  the  country  than  Dr.  Marsh. 

to  those  designfilfor  Holy  Orders  (1792) : — Comparative  Enthusiastic  in  his  mission,  catholic  in  spirit,  welcoming 

View  of  the  Churches  of  Englatul  and  Rome  (Lond.  1841 ,  every  new  laborer  in  the  great  field,  ancl  readily  Heiziiig 

8vo).     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  m/cr,  Auth.  ii,  upon  each  new  phase  of  the  temperance  reformation,  hi? 

1225 ;  Blackwood's  Magazine^  xxix,  69  sq.  name  will  remain  inseparably  connected  with  the  hLs- 

Marsh,  James,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  ^^^T  "^  ^*»«  <»"»«  »"  ^^  f"^""^  ^>™«'     "«  ^«  *  K^"* 

was  bom  July  19, 1794,  at  Hartford,  Vt.     Hegradiwtcd  "*"'  sheddmg  a  benign  mfluence  by  hia  devoted  Ufr 

at  Dartmouth  CoUege  in  1817;  spent  some  vears  in  An-  wherever  he  movetP  {X.  Y.  Christum  Adeoaite,  August, 

dover  Theological  Seminar\';  was  onlainedbct.12,1824,  ^**^)-     B^'«»des  echtmg  The  Temperimct  JoumaLVr. 

and  .hiring  the  same  month  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Marsif  was  the  author  of  several  p«ipular  works;  aro^nig 

a  professorship  in  Hampden  Svdnev  (>)llege,  Va.     In  ^^^^^  "^  *  weU-known  Epitome  of  Ecclesiastical  Hv 

\HH\  he  was  elected  president  of  the'University  of  Ver-  '^'ry  (>f-  ^'m  A.  S,  Bames  and  (Vi.) ;  of  a  valuable  hand- 

mont,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1833,  but  continued  *^^^  entitled  Temperance  Recolkcttons  —  Labors,  Ih- 

as  profeiisor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  until  ^«"^'  Triumphs,  an  autobiography  (N.  Y.  1866,  linw.). 

1840.     He  died  at  Colchester,  Vt.,  Julv  8,  1842.     Dr.  "*  '»^'^  text-Uwk  for  every  man  who  would  plead  the 

Marsh  assisted  in  translating  the  work  of  Bellerniann  on  ^"*«  ^^  temperance  C  etc    See  the  (-V.  1'.)  Christian 

the  Geotfraphy  of  the.  ScHptures  (1822).     He  published  ^  Jroco/*',  August,  1868;  the  Eckdw  Magazine,  \m 

a  Preliminary  Essay  to  Coleridge's  ''Aids  to  Rejlectiotr  (J"n«)»  P-  773.     (J.  H. W.) 

(1828) '.-'Selections  from  the  Old  English  WHters  on  Marsh,  Narclssus,  D.D.,  a  learned  Irish  preUtf, 


College.     

offfegewisch's  Chronolof/y.     A  memoir  of  his  life,  with  gree  of  D.D.  he  received  in  1671 ;  some  time  previous  bt 

selections  from  his  writings,  was  published  by  professor  was  made  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  biier  t« 

Torrey  (1843,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1845).     See  Xorth  Am.  Rer.  chanceUor  Hvde,  eari  of  Clarendon.     In  1678  he  ww 

xxiv,470;  Duyckinck, Cyc/op. ^ m,  Lit/ii,  130;  Sprague,  appointed  princi[jal  of  St.  AlUn's  HaU,  Oxfonl,  audio 

.4wm^,  ii,692;  Drake, />!<•/. /I  »i.  ^to^f.  s.  v.  u\:s  provost  of  Dublin  College.     In  1683  he  bcraroe 

Marsh,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns;  archbishop  of  Cashelin 
was  born  Nov.  2, 1742  (O.  S.),  at  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  1?9<^»  «f  Dublin  in  1694,  and  of  Armagh  in  1703.  He 
gradtiate<l  at  Harvard  College  in  1761;  entered  the  min-  ^*i*^^*  ^^v.  2,  1713.  Dr.  Marsh  was  a  pious  and  noble 
istry  in  1765;  was  appointed  tutor  at  Harvard  in  1771 ;  »*>ui»  He  founded  an  almshouse  at  Drogheda  for  poor 
remahied  there  two  years,  and  was  ordained  January',  widows  of  clerg}-men,  and  provided  ft)r  their  support. 
1774,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Wethersticld,  Conn.,  He  likewise  repaired,  at  his  own  expense,  many  tie- 
where  he  died,  Sept.  13, 1821.  He  published  a  few  oc-  t-*ayed  churches  within  his  diocese,  and  bought  in  *v- 
casional  Sermons. — Sprague,  yl  mia/!^,  i,  619.  ^'ral  impropriations,  which  he  restored  to  the  Church. 

Marsh.  John  (2),  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  ",%?!?2  gave  to  the  BodleUn  Ubraiy  a  great  nunil« 

eminent  American  divine,  who  enjoved  a  national  repu-  "^  ^'^^;  *"  '^*  ^"^"l^^  l*"fiuages,  chiefly  purch«d 

Ution  fn>m  his  connection,  almost  from  its  origin,  with  ""'  "*^  V-^'u"!'*  «>"«c«;«n-     "«  ^'«  •  very  leann^  snd 

the  great  temperance  reform  of  the  last  half  ccntur^^  «^<^";pl«»»^^»  »"»".  ,P««'<^!»  ««^  and  profane  hten- 

was  bom  in  Wethcrsfield,  Conn.,  April  2,  1788;  grad-  ^"'.^*''^  had  applied  himself  to  mathematics  and  natural 

uated  at  Yale  CoUege,  and  in  1818  was  settled  as  a  Con-  P»»»*r!:*'>' V^^^^^f  ^*^P »"  ^*^«  knowledge  of  language*, 

gregational  past*>r  in  Haddam,  Conn.    He  at  once  iden-  f«P^'«^">:  ^^e  Oriental ;  he-  was  also  skilled  in  muse 

titled  himself  with  the  cause  he  so  ably  served  for  half  '*V^  »*™^"!f  f  r"  "  ^*».*^  ^^^P''  „",«  P"W«'he<l  }h^ 
^i...    1 .I,.       ....       ,        .  uauctto   ad  UHitctim.  wntteii  hv  Phihn  Ao    Tneu: 


Marsh  the  secretary  an<l  general  agent,  and,  to  do  effi-  f'.  ^^"!^[!"'  ^?*^  ^k^^k  Jl^^^l'^J^^^-    i  t 

cient  sc-rvice  for  the  s<K.ietv,  the  latter  t.ffered  his  ser^•ices  '"^  '''^,.^%^'t  (published  in  the  "  Phil<«ophical  Trsn^ 

to  tlie  county  a.ssociati.,ns*a8  fur  as  he  could  in  connection  't'^T^^  "L^*"*.?/"*'?!.  ^^L  Sl^^"*}?!)}  T.^  !:  ^''Z 
with  hi.' 
**  Putnam 

Putnam's  well-known  pursuit  „.  ....  „ .„  „^..  .„  . ,,.,          ...      _,  .         ,   .          ^     .              .,««', 

that  town  and  the  temperaiuH*  crusade  against  a  more  A"^^*"'**^*  ^^^-  ^'^^  ""^  Amer.A^th.  a.  v.     (J.  H.\^.) 

terrible  monster.     The  address  was  afterwanis  printwi.  Marsh. 'WllUam  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  w« 

and  in  a  short  period  150,000  c«)pieH  were  di8|K>sed  incumbent  of  St.  Mary's,  Leamington;  later  rector  of 

of.     The  American  Tract  Society  tinally  placeil  it  u|K)n  Iteddington,  and  died  in  1866.    He  published  Catrehim 

its  list.      See  TKMPKKANCic  Hkkorm.      In   1833  Dr.  on  the  Collects  (M  t(L\82A,2Amoy.— Plaim  Thout^s^** 

Marsh  was  invited  to  leave  his  charge  and  Income  an  Prophecy  (3d  ed.  1843,  8vo^  -.—Occasional  Semu'ms,  etc. 

agent  of  the  society  in  Philadelphia;  and  by  the  advice  (1821,  etc).     See  Memoirs  of  the  late  Ret,  H'm.  Monk 

of  bia  friends  he  yielded  himaeU  to  what  waa  at  that  />,/>.,  by  his  daughter  (post  8vo). 
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MarBh,T77illiain  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Orono,  Me^  May  4, 1789 ; 
was  converted  when  about  fifteen  years  old;  began 


MarBhall,  George,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Beltegh  Parish,  Deny  County,  Ireland,  in  1880. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  land,  and,  after 


preaching  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at .  his  arrival  in  America,  continued  his  studies,  and  grad- 
one  time  assisting  the  preacher  in  charge  of  a  circuit  \  uated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1852,  and 
which  included  the  present  I>rcsdcn  charge.  In  181 1  ,  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1855. 
Marsh  joined  the  New  England  Conferem*e;  was  ordained  He  was  immediately  licensed,  and  in  1856  ordained  and 
deacon  in  1813,  and  elder  in  1815.  His  appointments  ,  installed  pastor  of  Kock  Church,  Cetil  Co.,  Bid.,  where 
were  as  follows :  181 1,  Durham,  Me. ;  1812,  Hast  (irecn-  |  he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death,  Feb.  27, 1861.  Mr. 
wich,  K.  I.;  1813,  New  London;  1814,  BrisUd;  1815,  Tol-  |  Marshall  was  a  man  of  devoted  piety,  excellent  natural 
land, Conn.;  1 8 IG, Nantucket, Mass.;  1817,  Lynn;  in  1818    talentfi,  and  solid  attainments;  his  sermons  were  sound 


he  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  Dath,  but  for  some  rea- 
son now  unknown  he  spent  most  of  tliat  year  in  Orring- 
ton.  In  182()  he  was  superannuated,  and  from  1821  to 
1828  he  was  located  and  resided  in  Orrington,  where  he 
labore<l  as  he  was  able.  In  1829,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  Church  at  Hampden,  he  again  entered  the  itin- 
en&ncy,  and  was  stationed  with  them.     A  |)owerful  rc- 


and  instructive,  his  deliver^'  earnest  and  impressive^ 
See  Wilson,  PreM>.  I/ist,  A  linanac,  1862,  p.  101. 

Marshall,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  13, 1813.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio;  graduated  at 
Franklin  College,  Ohio,  in  1839;  studied  theology  in  the 
seminary  of  the  Ass(K*iatc  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ca- 


vival  was  the  result,  the  i)eople  coming  miles  to  the  nonsburg,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  in  1843,  and  instaUcd  pas- 
meeting,  and.  iKiing  converted,  returning  to  their  homes  („,  „f  the  Associate  Presbvterian  churches  of  I/)ndon- 
lo  scatter  the  hallowetl  intlucnce  in  reirions  beyond.  In  |  aerr>'  and  West  Chester,  Ohio.  Owing  to  the  discussion 
1830-31  he  presided  on  Penolwcot  Distnct;  m  1832  was  j  g„ing  ^n  in  anticipation  of  the  union  between  the  Aseo- 


stationed  at  Houlton.     From  18:^3-37  he  was  forced  by 
continued  ill  health  to  take  a  superannuated  relation. 


ciate  and  Associate  Reformed  I*resby  terian  churches,  his 
mind  was  directed  to  the  investigation  of  their  views 


and  retire  from  active  duty.     In  1838  he  was  made  ef-  |  concerning  psaUnody  and  intercommunion,  and  this  le<i, 

fecti\ 

1K40. 

fecti 

X.n\ ;  1844,  again  su|>eraniiuatetl.     In  1845  we  find  him  \  DoddsviUe  and  Huntsville,  lU.     He  died  Aug.  24, 1858. 

again  effective,  and  presidmg  elder  of  Bangor  District;  ^  ^^i,.  Marshall  was  practical  and  zealous  as  a  preacher, 

1846-47.  on  Portland  Distnct;  1848,  Bangor  Distnct;    ^i^j  ^nd  affable  as  a  Christian  gentleman.     See  WU- 

1849,  Huperaimuated;  1850,  effective,  and  stationed  at !  g^n  /y^^  yy^^,  ^  ;^,^  l^j60  p,  75^ 

Oldtown;  1851-53,  superaimuated ;   1854-55,  effiwtive, '      --.^ -  _„  t-»--.-*u  t\       — •  •  *       r*u   mc  *i.  j'  *. 

^    *  .•       I    *  /^-^i.^,..  l^  ..♦- «    luroi  vA  -♦  c«...^v! '      Marshall,  Joseph  D.,  a  mmister  of  the  Methodist 
and  stationed  at  Omngton  ( A*ntre ;  18y«>-57,  at  South    --.  .  ^r^x       \  1  *  o.      r    1  />         •    -vt 

^v    .    _,         -,         u-  u  u  *•!«•*•        Episcopal  Church,  was  iK>m  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  Nov., 

Omngton,  after  which  he  never  sustained  an  effective    ,j;..     L,  J.      ,  ,  u*        1 

1  »•         XI    1-14       Oil  iQi'-^      uL>>»u^.  xf«^K  .^^     18()4,  of  Congregational  parentage.    His  earlv  vears  were 
relation.     He  died  Aug.  2h,  18bo.     ** rather  Marsh  pos- .         ;.         "   ^.,    i-r     v  _  j' V        1     . 

J         ..      »      1    1  •!•..•  A    V    I    J    1  '  spent  in  mercantile  life ;  he  was  converted  when  about 

sessed  great  natural  abilities.     As  he  had  clear  percep-    .'      .  u    #•  1*  u  «•     *i         •  •  .  i  • 

*»  ,  .    ,  ^  ♦  •    Ml    *    *•        I  •    L  I  twenty  years  old;  felt  a  call  for  the  ministry,  and  m 

t.«n,  pHKl  jmlgment  w»  apt  .n  .lIuHtrauon.  Kr.ph.cm  ,g._j.  -^^^^  ^j,^  ^^^  ^^^  Cmference,  .nd  wi.  for  two 
d«.cr.pt.on   jm.l  re«<ly  with  .ppropnate  ""Kujige,  he  ,  ^.^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^..^^^.^     j^  ,g.^  ^^ 

couUl  not  fell  to  be  .i..blc.«..<leflcot.ve  speaker.     It«    •    i,,^^,  ,„  New  Pfalz  Circuit :  in  1880  to  Jlu^hing;  in 

tnie  that  his  earlv  educational  advantages  were  not    '  „,,         ^       ^ i*nt       r.,  .  •  \  ■t 

,.      •         1     ru-      »    »    .:,:^-i -„K«i-.   i  1832  was  transferred  tol  rov  Conference,  and  appointed 
great,  nor  could  we  speak  of  him  as  a  critical  scholar;  |        ^    Albai  s  C'rc  't*         t      d  '     1     ti  P 

yet,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  leame<l.  .  .  .  |  <«. I-i  v*-  ui  «ii \    i  «-    i      />iu      i    aii  •  * 

He  has  been  iustlv  sf  vied  a  mo<lel  in  the  social  reUtions.  '  ^»»«»^*«t^»  Shelburae,  and  Wesley  Chapel,  Allwmy ;  m 
He  has  l>ecn  justu  st>  lea  a  mo<lel  in  i  lie  social  relatione  j^,  ^^  retransferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  an<l 
His  religious  expencnce  was  deep,  his  affections  centred  1  •  »  j»    w-    n />»•      •*    •    tooo^    o      i»  \ 

/.    1      A  u      •    1-       ■        u    K- I  f^,^  ^  ...i^  I  appointed  to  \\indham  Circuit ;  m  1838  to  Sag  Harbor; 

on  (ttKl.    As  a  preacher,  mills  pnrae,  he  had  few  equals.  1  .'/1 4,..^    .». 4    i  i  r  r -i*       i.    i.i. 

„  1    .  ;•        »        .•    I  A  *u^  *vr^..«i.»    "»  1*^9  ^^  superannuated,  because  of  failing  health; 

He  «etMn«l  at  time,  to  entirely  command  he  thouB».t ,  ,„j  ,,„  ^  he  returned  to  ;ffective  work  for  a  time,  he 
.n.lfe«hnp,ofh«hcarer^.yrt  wasth,».lm<«tuntounded  ^,,,^  ^^.^^  hj,  health  in  1843,  when  he  reentered 
influence  entirelv  ainsecrated  to  (..hnst,  and  used  to  pro- I  ^  ,:  u      ^  •     i  L   i    w^    u      /< 

,    ,.     ,         •  1  *u       1     *•        r  T*  •     ^Ji^«    active  work,  and  successivelv  preached  at  Goshen,  C<nm« 

mote  his  glorv  and  the  salvation  of  men.    It  is  needless  i  „. .     ,         u    a-  :  K7       f^  on.       a 

, .  .  *^     ' .  ,         ...  -*   1 »»    Birmingham,  Heading,  and  New  Canaan.     Thereafter 

to  add  that  under  such  a  mimstrvinanv  were  converted.    i.  ^  .        xi    j-   1    .  «      1 1        »      « 

See  Ce^nf^nnu^  Minjuteii  18«r>  n  110  '  ***"  ^^  *  superannuate.     He  died  at  Brooklyn,  Jan.  9, 

fcjeeCon/mTw^  mmite»\^y,  p.  IIU.  I  lj<60.     "  He  magnified  his  office  as  a  pastor  in  all  the 

Marshall.  Andrew^,  a  colt>red  Baptist  minister, ,   ,       u  -Hi*  v  ¥•  1. 

,.     '  ~r.           '           ,  .          •           .    _..  I  churches  committeil  to  his  care.  .  .  .  He  was  character- 
was,  acconhng  to  his  own  account,  bom  a  slave  in  l/oo,    .     ,  -     . . ._..    ^- ..        ..  ... 

1    .1     u-    i-i-  1  I'j-  u       1  ize<l  for  his  equanimitv  of  disposition,  and  the  pure  tone 

hut  bv  his  diligence  and  ec<»nomv  sucree-led  m  piirchas-      ,,.     ,       .Jl.i  «.,j  *     ^«:        *  1    •  *    »     o      u    •**. 
,-.  -"^  ,  1.1    *    ^i-      u  1    r  «.•!        u    I  of  his  devotional  and  exijenmental  piety."     8ee  Smith, 

mg  his  own  freedom  and  that  of  bis  whole  family.     He  '  „         ,  ,y         .         o.>4» 
-  •     J  *u    T>     »•  *  r«u      u     V.  \    at.  ij    ,  Sacrtd  MemorteMy  p.  232  so. 

joined  the  Baptist  (  hurch  when  nearlv  fifty  years  old;  I  '  *  ^ 

was  in  18^)6  ordaine*!  pastor  of  the  Second  (colored)  1      Marshall,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 

liaptist  Church  in  Savannah;  and  after  this  hml,  under  ,  flourished  in  the  lieginning  of  the  18th  century.     But 

his  ministrations,  become  large  enough  to  l»e  divi.ie<l,    l'«f^«  "  known  of  his  perwmal  histor>%     In  1712  he 

he  l»ecame  past/jr  of  the  part  whicrh  t<>ok  the  name  of  '  preachwi  before  the  sons  of  theclergj-;  in  January,  1715, 

"  First  African  Baptist  Church."     This  position  he  fiUeil    *»«  was  lecturer  at  Aldermanbury  and  curate  at  Kentish 

until  hw  death,  Dec.  8, 185«,  occasionallv  preaching  also    Town ;  later  he  l»ecame  canon  of  Winds<»r.     He  appeaw 

in  Augitfta,  Macon,  Mille<lgeville,  Charleston,  and  New  '  ^^  t"  >iave  had  the  lectureship  of  St.Martin'^  In>n- 

Orleans.    He  was  alM>  in  buHincss  on  a  large  scale.    He    monger-lane,  and  died  Feb.  G,  1730-81.     He  published 

possessed  elements  in  his  nature  which  Mould  have  made  I 'I    TrawhitUm  0/ the  Grmine  Works  of  St.  Cyprian 

him  a  leading  character  anvwhere.     The  high  mental '  (1"1"»  fi»L) :— /i^^rmoiM  (1717,  1731-1760,  4  vols.  8vo); 

efforts  which  he  at  times  d'isplaved  prcjved  him  to  Ikj  '  besides  a  number  of  occasioiud  Strmont,  etc— Darling, 

equal  to  any  subject  which  he  wouhi  find  occasion  to  I  Cychp.  Bibl,  i,  171K);  Allibone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  Awer. 

meet,  if  allowed  (opportunity  for  prejtaration.    His  sight  1  '!«'«•  ^  ^-'^  Hook,  hccU*.  Biog.  s.  v. 

and  hearing  remained  to  the  last  as  g<K>d  as  in  middle  1      Marshall,  Samuel  Vance,  a  Presbyterian  min- 

life,  anil  his  lower  limbs  only  began  seriously  to  fail    ister,  was  liom  in  Fayette  C>).,  Ky.,  Feb.  C,  1798.     He 

him  in  his  one  hundredth  year.     During  the  long  pe-    was  e<lucate<l  at  Transylvania  University,  Lexington, 

nod  of  his  ministry-  he  baptized  about  thirty-eight  hun-    Ky.  (class  of  1821) ;  studied  theolog}'  in  the  seminary  at 

dred  persons,  and  he  supposed  that  about  four  thousand  '  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  was  licensed  in  182.5,  and  ordained  by 

had  professeti  conversion  under  his  preaching.— Sprague,  1  West  Lexington  Presbytery  in  1826.     During;  V^\  \vv\ 

ArmaU,  vi,  251.  i  labored  as  a  miflsioiiary  m  ^\k\i}fiLCiMK$asAk\  >Xm&.^«bx 
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to  North  Middleton  and  Mt.  Sterling  chorchea,  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  8ub8e<iuently  to  Woodford,  Ky.  In  1735  he 
waa  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1837  to  the  same  chair  in  Oakland  Col- 
lege, MisB.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
teaching,  and  in  voluntary  service  as  an  evangelbt,  es- 
pecially among  colored  people.     He  died  Nov.  80, 186(). 


1864.  Mr.  Marshall  poMcaacd  tme  analytical  pow«% 
comprehensive  and  penetrating;  his  sermons  were  re- 
markably exact,  his  manner  rat  her  studied.  See  AVlLmi, 
Pre^  lliit,  Alnutnac^  18(>5,  p.  99 ;  Sprague,  A  mm,  Amer, 
Pulpit,  ix,  7.     (J.  U  S.) 

Marsham,  Sir  Joinc,  an  English  scholar,  celebra- 
ted for  his  acquirements  in  history*,  languages,  and  chm- 


Mr.  M.n.h^  w<»  «  m.n  of  »^"8 'h.rijcter.  .nd  of  „^^       ^„  ^„,  ^  ^^        . 

arge  «t..nment||^«l.pted  to  .«dem,c  .m    r^^^^^  .t  stJohnV  CoUepe,  Oxford.    He  ombmoed  the  cm« 

d,.,«»..»n.     See  \>  U«.n,  P.e.b.  UuU  A  Imanac,  1862,  ^^  ^^^  >^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^,.^,^  Ckro»olo<;ic,.  C<n,m 

^'  '  A^gyptiacusj  Kbraicus,  etc,  (Lond.  1672,  foL),  in  which 
Marshall.  Stephen, a  noted  commonwealth  Pres-  j^^  ^tempts  to  reconcile  Egyptian  chronologv  with  the 
byterian  divine,  lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's  Church, West-  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  suppi«ing  four  colUteral  d\Tia»- 
rainstor,  who  Hourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cen-  ^^cs  of  Egjptian  kings  reigning  at  the  same  time.  'This 
tury,  and  died  in  1055,  was  the  author  of  some  contro-  theory  has  been  adopted  by  several  eminent  schoUra. 
versial  theological  treatises,  etc  (1640-81).  He  also  Hg  ^i^  ^^ot*  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  Dug- 
published  a  number  of  occasional  Sfrmmu.  "The  most  d^j^'s  AfimastU-on  Anfflicanum,  and  left  behind  him  at 
memorable  of  Marshall's  works  is  his  sermon  preached  his  death,  unfinished.  Commit  chromci  liber  qnntus: 
at  the  funeral  of  Pym"  (1644, 4to).  See  Life  o/Stejthm  ^^^^  Imperium  Persicum :— />e  prottncUs  H  Itqiumbia 
J/r*r«A<///(1680.4u.);  Darling,  Oyr/op.  i^tW.  i,  1759 ;  Al-  Romania  :-^De  re  numeraria ;  etc  >Ve  are  iikewi« 
libone,  Diet,  of  BrU.  imd  Anitr,  Auth.  a.  v.  {„  g^me  measure  obliged  to  him  for  the  History  o/Pki- 
Marshall  or  Mareschal,  Thomas,  an  English  Uwyjihy  by  his  very  learned  nephew,  Thomas  Stanley, 
divine  of  note,  was  bom  at  Barkby,  in  Leicestenhire,  Esq.,  since  it  was  chietiy  at  his  instigation  that  that 
about  1621;  was  entered  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  excellent  work  was  undertaken.  See  Wood,  Afhma 
1640,  and  while  there  became  a  constant  hearer  of  arch-  Oxoniettsea;  Shuckford,  Sacred  and  Profane.  Ilistoni; 
bishop  Usher's  serraotis  iti  All-hallows  Church.     The  Oen,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

influence  of  that  prelate's  style  is  apparent  in  all  the        -•  - .  ^k^k  .jr^vuu 

rm#   xf  L.K  11    I'       *u  u     !-•         .    f*i  Marshman,  Joshua,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  Bip' 
writings  of  Mr.  MarshalL    Lixin  the  breaking  out  of  the  .^                 "*  t  j-              «-.i     tiu                 «   a. 
.  .,         u   .     1.               r    It.    1  •        ^u-             u  tist  missionary  to  India,  one  of  the  **  SeramiHrtv  Bruth 
civil  war  he  took  up  arms  for  the  king  at  his  own  charge,  .»       .l    .      j    r     •    •                              i        u       i 
,  ^.       f       •     liic     u      V                    J*  1  .    r     .1  ren,    as  the  band  of  missionancs  among  whom  he  and 
and  therefore,  m  1645,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  ,v  'r«                  .u           .           •       .    «.        .  i  j  .u 
J            ri     u  1       r  _*              1    •..-.  J     '.i      *  Dr. Care v  were  the  most  prominoiit  »»ri*in  St vKhI  t hem- 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  was  admitted  without  paving  1         ^:                    u       I           11     .u           *       .    .w- 
-  *      ,T        .u                u    r*u    Ti    1-          .          •*  •.  selves,  the  person  who,  above  all  others,  gave  to  the 
fcea.     LiKm  the  approach  of  the  Parliamentarv  visita-  .,     i-  .   t,  \    ^     .      ■    .           •    .•     .u      .      _**.  ^-^ 
u     1  A  .u         •        •*            ^  u         1        *      II  Lnglish  Protestant  mission  in  India  the  strength,  cuo- 
tion,  he  left  the  universitv,  went  bevond  sea,  and  be-  .  y              i        j            w  u  •.         ..  ^          u  _  t  «i 
'           u     *    .u                     ri?   'i-u          u     .     ..  "ustencv.  and  prudence  which  It  wanted,  was  bom  April 
came  preacher  to  the  company  of  English  merchants  at  on   i-fi-»     .  \ir    .u       t   •  u  •    «r'i^  v        «-u-i      .- 
i»  .*    1            1  T»  -*      f    1  .•:.!  u                 1    u    I   1  20,  l<6/,atWeatbury  Leigh.inWiltahirc   While  yen 
Kottcrdam  and  Dort.     In  1W»1  he  was  made  bachelor  ,    ,    t    i!      «      .     *^       .?     .«j     ..     ..•      u    v  \^ 
,  ,.  .  .^           .  .     ,^.^o  I            r  11        ru-       II  lAdi  Joshua  Marshman  attracted  attention  bv  bis  ptf- 
of  divimtv ;  and,  in  1(>68,  became  fellow  of  his  college ;  .      -           ..            ...        •»  w    _ri.     i-'-         ui- 
J  •     t'ann.    1    .        r  1-  •  '^        t     i.—  i  u  wott  for  reading,  and  his  quiet,  heartfelt  religion.    Hi* 

and,  m  1669,  doctor  of  divinitv.     In  10«2  he  was  ai)-  ^  ^*        ^u    u  j7     .         i    u     i. « 

.*,       ^'      PT-      i/'ii'      /^rii.     I.    I  parent*  were  poor,  and  he  had  to  stmggle  hard  to  sectiif 

pointefl  rector  of  Lancoln  College, Oxfonl ;  later  he  be-  "^     .        .          i    i-m  u    u                  .       r       u    i.» 

^                                                e  »              '  an  education.     In  1<94  he  became  master  of  asctHmit 


and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.     He  published  Obserratvmea  ^  ,,  .     .          •.!..».•••                •  •*     i  •  u  .i        .^ 

.     ,,          ..      "                           •^^.          J        >-,  ^L-  at  this  time  with  the  missionarv  spmt  which  the  wHea 

tn  Lrangtiwrum  vernonea  per  antwuaa  au^a.  Gothicaa  ^     ...        . . ,       ^                   •     •     ,.        •      t-  _i  ^ 

acUieei  etc    Analo-Sojconicaa  etc   TDort  1665\-  also  a  ^'"K*"*»    cobbler,  Carey,  was   spreading   m  EngUml 

t 'r     !r  4     niJ^i      F-  1     /f      a  tiu/.\     t>l    /.\    t-  *nd  in  1/99  Manthman  offered  to  become  one  of  the 

fj^Si'''^  ',?"^t   J^*"^      "^  ^'a^^       7  w  l'«rty  «"'  out  to  iDdi.  bv  the  "  Baptist  Mi«»««T 

Mt  forth  m  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  br%e  fly  erplawtd  L-.    »».r_.u     -.u         '        i^-u/V                   a' 

iL      1    J  V  J      ,r\  r  ic-ov      c     \v    a   aIl        n  SH)ciety,    to  further  the  cause  which  Carev  was  advu- 

by  thori  Notea  (Oxf.  16<9).     See  Wood, i4^A^uE  C^jrom-  ..     "^    /^  *  ,,.  i-cia  *u                     i-      \  .u     ^-i^-. 

enaes  vol  U  (see  Index) •  6'e«.  Bioa  Diet  ^s  -  Wood  *^*"'«-     ^'^  '^'  ^'^»  ^*^''  company  lound  lhem»lve* 

wy,           1,       .  Hooghly,  "a  town  pleasantlv  situate<l,beautiful  tohwk 

Marshall,  "Walter,  an  English  divine  of  the  sec-  at^  and  full  of  a  mixed  iwpulation  of  Danes,  Duuh.  En^ 

ond  half  of  the  17th  centurj,  was  educated  at,  and  later  \y^\^^  ^^^  natives  of  all  hues."     The  intention  wa*  to 

became  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Winchester  proceed  to  British  ground,  Serampore  being  at  that  lime 

CoUege;  Wear  of  Hursley,  Hampshire;  was  ejected  at  Danish  territor>-;  but  the  Anglo-Indians  objccl«i »« 

the  Kestoration;  subsequently  became  pastor  of  a  dis-  Christian  missionary  enterprises  in  their  midst,  siul  the 


(xospel  among  the  benighted 
on  Juatijication  (Lond.  1692,  8vo;  often  reprinted;  last  the  missionary  enterprise  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  u- 
ed.  1838,  32mo).  —  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  tide  Ini>ia  (q.  v.) ;  the  activity  of  each  member  in  the 
s.  v. ;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  Jliat.  DiaaetUera,  I  454.  biographical  sketches  of  these  faithful  8er\*ant»  of  Christ 
Marshall,  Wllllaxn,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  [see  Cakky;  Ward,  Thomas]  ;  we  can  here  deal  onlr 
born  hi  Perthshire,  Scotlan<i,  in  1789;  was  educated  and  with  the  part  Joshua  Marshman  himself  pUyed  in  thi^ 
studied  divinity  at  Glasgow;  was  licensed  by  the  Pres-  one  of  the  most  important  of  missionary'  enteri^ri'ica. 
Iiytery  of  Dysart,  S(H)tland;  preached  a  number  of  years  Marshman  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  l^^'^< 
at  Calinshow,  Fifeshire,  and  in  1832  came  to  America,  minister  befi»re  he  became  teacher  at  Bristol:  hi*  vife 
and  was  installetl  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Peekskill,  now  accompanied  him  to  India,  and  provetl  a  helpmeet 
N.  Y.  In  1843,  when  the  nutrriage  qiieation  engaged  the  indci>d  from  the  very  outset.  Shortly  after  landing;  «t 
attention  and  called  forth  not  a  little  of  the  talent  and  Serampore,  finding  the  support  granted  by  the  home 
Biblical  lore  of  the  Church,  he  made  the  argument  in  society  iuadet^uate  to  the  wants  of  the  colony.  Manb- 
that  relation  l>efore  the  Synml  of  New  York,  which  was  man,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  opened  two  board- 
afterwards  published  under  the  title.  An  Jtiquiry  eon-  ing-schools  for  Euro|)ean  children,  and,  succeeding  e^TS 
remitig  the  Latcfulneaa  of  Marriaye  between  Partiea  pre-  beyond  their  miwt  sanguine  expectations  in  necurinjE 
ritmaly  related  by  Affinity ;  alao  a  ahorl  Hiatory  of  Opin-  not  only  a  supfMirt  for  themselves,  but  a  maintenance  of 
i(ma  in  dijjtrent  Ayea  and  Countriea,  and  of  the  A  ction  of  the  mission,  shortly  after  openetl  a  school  for  the  oi- 
/As  ^'ccksiastical  Bodies  on  that  Subject,    He  died  in  tivcs  also,  which  was  quickly  tilled ;  and  the  peconiinF 
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irfniD  of  this  eotcrpriK,  togcthfr  with  the  additional ' 
iaci>nie  which  Cu«y  received  Tur  hi>  servicca  w  an  in-  . 
■Inictor  in  the  govemment  rollcgc  at  Fort  William,  en-  | 
abled  theae  |;Dod  peui>U  iu  *  ehurt  time  M  render  their 
misNun  nearly  iiidepeiHletit  ur  Iwme  tuppurt.  Th«  Bap-  ' 
lisu  <>f  EngUnil,  however,  failed  tu  appreciate  ibeK 
hemic  and  aelf-ucriliFing  klxirg  of  Carey,  ami  Marah-  ' 
man,  anj  Ward,  and  mncb  Taull  was  found  by  the  com- 
mittee  uF  the  general  aodety.  "  There  wore  among 
them  many  men  uf  gnod  inKnliona,  hiit  withuut  breadth 
of  vtewH,  and  lucd  lo  tmall  eciiDcimie«.  They  listened 
til  faille  reports,  cenmued  without  Butlli>.'ient  iiiformaliun, 
pinched  Ihetr  miauons,  and  dictated  the  maiiagement, 
•0  that  to  deal  with  tlicm  waa  but  a  vexation  of  apiril. 
.  .  .  Mureovei,  the  American  lubicribeiB  [American 
BapiioU  joined  thcii  English  brethren  imtil  JudMin 

atioiu  and  alnurd  remonitraiice  againM  any  part  of  their 
vonttibuiiuiu  for  training  young  men  to  the  minlMry 
being  employed  in  teaching  science.  'Ai  if,'  said  Dr. 
iths  in  Aoierica  could  be  educated  fur 


Had  the  government  of  the  miaHon  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  aci|uainted,  by  penonal  experience,  with  the 
nenia  nf  the  Serampore  Brethren,  any  misiuidemtanding 
springing  up  could  easily  have  been  allayed ;  but,  man- 
a^^l  by  the  class  of  men  we  have  just  spoken  of,  the 
disagreement  between  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
and  (he  Serampore  misHonarics  (originating  in  1817) 
lasted  for  some  lime,  and  even  Mriously  threatened  the 
sucresB  of  the  enterprise.  In  IflW  Dr.  Marshman  had 
dispatched  bia  son  John  to  England  to  restore  pleasant 
reiaIiu^^  'i'be  disagreement  continuing,  Ur.  Msnhman 
ilecideil  to  go  before  the  socielr  in  person,  and  in  IR'26 
returned  home.  But  even  he  failed  in  his  missiim  ;  and 
in  18:27,  after  much  ailment,  the  matter  ended  in  the 
aeparation  of  the  Serampore  mission  from  the  general 
■ociely.  To  a  man  like  Dr.  Marshmin,  now  hoary  with 
age,  this  matter  became  a  serious  annoyance,  and  bis 
strength  of  body  and  of  mind  were  greatly  impnireiL 
Additional  trouble  came  when  the  ownership  of  the 
buiMings  at  the  tScrampiire  mission  was  to  be  diapoaed 
ij;  the  home  sodely  naturolly  enough  claiming  the 
projierty,  although  it  had  been  secured  mainly  bv  the 
bant  Ubors  of  Carey  and  Manhman.  In  I82ii.  Dr. 
Harshman's  trials  hod  become  very  heavy.  At  that 
time  ^r.  Ward  was  taken  away  by  cholera.  "For  twen- 
ty-three yean  hiul  the  threefold  cord  between  Carey, 
Harshman,  and  Ward  been  unbroken.  They  had  lived 
together  like  brothers,  alike  in  aim  and  pun^ises,  each 
supplying  what  the  other  lacked;  and  the  diolresa  of 
the  parting  was  terrible,  espcoially  to  Dr.  Marshman, 
who,  at  the  lime  of  his  friend's  illnei*,  was  suffering  from 
an  attach  of  deafness,  lemporaiy  indeed,  but  for  some 
ilaya  tnlal,  so  that  he  could  only  watch  the  Hnal  strug- 
gle without  hearing  a  ungle  word."  His  mental  strength 
was  even  then  Barely  tried,  (or  "  he  wrote  as  if  he  longed 
to  be  with  those  whose  trals  and  sorrows  were  at  an 
end.'  (ireater  was  the  shock  that  the  treatment  of  the 
home  society  brought  upon  him.  "  Morbid  attacks  of 
depression  came  on,  during  which  he  wandered  about 
unable  in  apply  himself  so  much  as  even  to  write  a  let- 
ter." June  9,'  1834,  Dr.  Carey  died,  and  he  was  left 
alone  to  defend  his  cause.  In  1S36  a  daughter  of  hi^ 
who  had  married  llie  afterwanb  Bo  celebrated  Christian 
aoldier  o(  the  British  army,  Henry  llavelock,  barely 
escaped  with  her  life  fmm  her  bungalow,  which  had 
caught  Are,  loiung  one  of  her  three  children,  a  baby,  in 
the  flames.  The  nervous  excitement  which  this  aSiiii 
causeil  Dr.  Marshman  prostrated  him  c<impletelv,  and 
he  died  Dec  5,  IS3T.  A  few  days  previews  to  this  event 
arrangements  had  been  concluded  in  London  for  the  re- 
union of  the  Serampore  Miswon  with  the  parent  society, 
and  for  retaining  Dr.  Manhmsii  in  the  9U|>erintendence. 

By  severe  and  diligent  labor  Dr.  Marshman  had  ac- 
quired a  complete  knowledge  of  tlie  Ikngalee,  Sanscrit, 
and  Chineae  UnguageiL  Into  the  Chinese  be  translated 
V.-F  V  r 
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the  four  Goapela,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romana  and 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  also  wrote 
A  Ditteriatiim  on  thi  Charadrrt  and  AnnuEi  oftht  Ckr- 
me  language  (1809,  41o)i— 7"*e  Wonts  iff  Canfaciiit, 
comlaiiiing  Iht  arii/iiiat  Ttrt,  <cM  a  Trantialiim  (1811, 
4to,  reviewed  in  London  (Juiirfrriy  Rrriar,  xi,  33V)  >- 
Cbitit  SiHita:—flnurtUi  of  Chimtte  Grammar,  vilk  a 
/•rtliiaiuiiy  IJitttrMum  on  Iht  Charadrrt  and  Col- 
loquiai  ilrdiam  of  Iht  Chimie  (Serampore,  1811).  In 
Sanscrit  and  Uengslee  he  assisted  Dr.  Carey  in  tbe 
preparation  of  a  Sanscrit  grammar  in  1816,  and  a  Ben- 
galee and  English  dictionary  in  18-25.  Ill  1817  he  pub- 
lished an  abridgment  of  the  dictiunar;-.  He  also  en- 
gageil  in  a  cuntroversy  with  Rammohun  Roy  (i|.  v.), 
who  distinguished  himself  greatly  among  bis  country- 
men in  India  by  hia  spirited  attacks  npon  idolaliy,  and 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  T/i<  PrrrrpU  of 
Jrtui,  tit  Ouidt  10  Ftaet,  in  which,  while  exalting  the 
precepts,  he  aspersea  the  miiacles  of  Christ.  Dr.  Marsh- 
man answered  this  work  by  a  series  of  article*  in  the 
friend  of  India  (a  periodital  issued  by  the  Sersmpon 
missiunaries),  suliseqnenlly  republishal  in  book  form 
(Loud,  l&ti),  entitled  A  Iffmet  ofikt  Ltilg  undAlonr- 
mnlofJtt«tChriil,inTrplgtoMammokaRHoii,ofCal- 
aiUa.  In  1824  appeared  a  second  London  edition  of 
Kammohun  Hoy's  work,  illualraled  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author,  and  containing  a  reply  to  Dr.  Manhmon. 
In  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Alarshmon'a  character  at  tbe  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Cox'b //ufory  o/rAf  fiiipfitf. If if- 

I  riotiory  Sociefg  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  possessed  of  great 

I  mental  power  ai>d  diligence,  of  flrmncaa  bordering  upon 
obstinacy,  and  of  much  wariness."  See  Land.  Gml,  Mag. 
1B3S,  pt.  ii,  p.  216;  En^itk  Cfdopadia  of  Biiigraphji 
(1^57),  iv,  120;  Kaye,  Chrulianiy  in  India,  ch.  vlit 
Vonge,  Pionrtri  ami  founders  {Lond.  1M72, 12mo),  ch.  v ; 
Trevor,  /aiWo,  ill  Salirrt  and  Mittioai,  p.  816;  Marsh- 
man (J.),  I.i/e  and  Timet  of  Carry,  ilarihrnm,  and 

I  Ward  (Lond.  IHW,  S  voU.  8va;  popular  ed„  N.Y.  1867, 

'  tSmo). 

I  Maniac,  Coi-Ncii.  of  (ConcSiua  JVar»ian9w),was 
held  Dec  8, 13128,  by  William  de  Flavaeour,  archbishop 
of  Auch,  and  his  suffragans,  The  proceedings  are  of 
little  interest.    This  council  established  the  feast  of  ^ 

I  Martha,  the  sister  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  celebrated  on 
tliefourth  of  the  calends  of  August,     See  London,  J/ini- 

MatBlle.  a  Dutch  philosopher  and  theologian,  was 
bom  atlnghen,  in  the  diocese  orL'lreclil.  He  was  can- 
on and  treasurer  of  the  Church  i>r  Saint-An.bvw,  at  Co- 
logne, and  when  Kupert,  tbe  iluke  of  Bavaria,  Ibunded 
the  academy  of  Heidelberg  iii  I.38C,  be  called  Uarule  lu 
a  professorship  of  philoaopby.     He  died  there  Aug.  20, 

I  1394.  Tritenhemius  attributes  to  him  a  Dialeaie,  and 
some  comments  on  Aristotle  and  on  Peter  Lombard. 
FabiiciuB  adds  that  hia  commenlarieg  on  the  four  hooka 
of  the  SfHlmcti  were  publinhed  in  Slrasburg  in  1501, 
folio.  A  vidume  published  at  La  llaye  (14U7,  foL)  con- 
tains the  Hrat  two  books  of  the  Sm/mca,  with  the  criti- 
cism of  U'Inghen.— Fabriciufs  £iW.  nn/.  ri  afLaiis.; 
l>irl.dttlimnntpliUo$.s  RHaureau,  £e  Ja/>j(ifM.ia>- 

'  bjsr.ii,483;  Hoerer,A'uar.£ri(^.6'<Niralr,vuLsxxiii,s.v. 
AlBrailiiia,  Ficinus.    See  Ficim's. 

I  MaisilitlB  OF  PitnuA,  on  eminent  opponent  of  the 
papacy,  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  IHth  century, 

I  and  w'as  probably  a  native  of  Italy.  He  first  attraclui 
notice  at  the  University  orOrlpMis.in  France,  ami  later 
at  that  of  Faiis,  where  he  stndied  jurisprudence,  and 
also  paid  some  attention  to  phiknophy,  medicine,  and 
theolog}',  and  in  IB  12  became  rector.  It  waa  not,  how- 
ever, until  1324  that  he  became  particularly  noted.  In 
that  year  he  composed  his  principal  work,  Drfmior  pa. 

ten  in  the  interest  of  the  emperor  Louis  IV,  the  llava- 
riaii,  and  against  the  papacy,  he  <leacrlbcB  the  jiapary  of 

periiy,  supporting  bia  aaauluxiVi:}  »  pAevioss.  mi  "?<•»»» 
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then  cuireiit,  e.  f^.  the  quarrel  of  Boniface  VIII  with 
I'hilip  the  Fair  of  France,  the  arrogance  of  Clement  Y 
towards  the  em|)eror  Henry  VII,  and  the  treatment  ac- 
corded by  pope  John  XXII,  then  roi^^iing.  to  I»ui8  the 
Bavarian.  In  order  to  prevent  such  scandals  for  the 
future,  he  declares  that  the  axe  rount  be  laid  at  the  root 
of  the  evil;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  consider,  1,  the  na- 
ture, origin,  and  ^nd  of  the  state,  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  peace  and  quietness  as  the  highest  good  of  social 
life;  2,  the  relation  between  Church  and  State,  opposing 
to  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  Curia  a  doctrine 
of  the  Church  which  he  grounds  on  reason,  tradition, 
Scripture,  hist«)ry,  and  ecclesiastical  law.  The  leading 
thoughts  are  these :  (1)  The  official  duties  and  authority 
of  every  priest  are  contined  to  the  ministration  of  the 
Word  and  sacraments.  His  power  is  spiritual  and  mor- 
al; the  civil  power  alone  may  employ  force,  and  the 
priest^  even  if  he  be  bisliop  or  pope,  U  subject  to  the 
civil  power.  (2)  All  priests,  whatever  their  name,  are 
equal  in  spiritual  rank  and  authority;  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  apostolic  Church  between  bishops  and 
presbyters;  and  the  N.  T.  shows  that  there  was  no  pri- 
macy of  Peter,  but  that  the  aix>stles  were  all  equaL  In 
externals  and  non-essentials  there  mav  be  distinctions 

m 

l)etwecn  priests,  and  gradations  (»f  office,  so  far  as  cir^ 
cumstauces  require,  but  as  a  merely  human  arrange- 
ment.    (3)  There  is  only  one  divinely-appointed  Head 
of  the  Church— Christ  himself.     (4)'The  highest  au- 
thority on  earth  in  ecclesiastical  matters  does  not  inhere 
in  a  single  priest  or  bishop,  not  even  in  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  but  in  a  general  council,  composed  as  well  of  in- 
telligent laymen,  who  are  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  as  of 
priests.    Christ  has  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  a  general  council  is  the  prop- 
er exponent  and  organ  of  the  Chutt:h.     The  pope  has 
not  even  authority  to  convene  a  council,  since  the  case  is 
I)ossible  that  he  should  be  guilty  of  conduct  which  it- 
self would  recjuire  the  attention  of  a  general  c*ouncil. 
This  authority,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  sovereign,  as 
supreme  lawgiver.     (5)  The  Scri|)tures,  including  what 
must  l)e  necessarily  inferred  from  their  teaching,  alone 
deserve  an  unconditional  assent.     The  principles  thus 
submitted  by  Marsilius  found  a  practical  application  in 
1338,  when  the  heiress  of  the  Tyrol  sought  a  divorce 
from  her  husband,  John  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  marn' 
a  son  of  the  emperor;  a  step  which  was  sanctioned 
by  Umis  IV  (in  1342),  reganUess  of  the  fact  that  the 
parties  were  ^-ithin  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  in 
which  marriage  was  prohibited  by  the  Church,  public 
opinion  everywhere  censuring  the   emperor's  action, 
liuth  Marsilius  and  the  leame<l  Franciscan,  William  Oc- 
cam, came  forward  in  the  emperor's  defence,  in  a  work 
bearing  the  title  in  each  case,  TracUtttu  de  juris'lictioue 
Imperatoris  in  cuusit  matrimoniatibujt.    They  are  com- 
plementary to  each  other,  Marsiliiu  treating  especially 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  former  marriage,  and  Occam  of 
the  dis})ensation  on  account  (»f  consanguinity.     Marsil- 
ius here  also  advanced  the  principle,  that  the  ministers 
and  teachers  of  the  Word  are  to  di>cide  on  tlie  sufficien- 
cy of  any  reason  for  divorce  under  the  divine  law,  but 
that  the  sovereign  legisUtor  must  decide,  on  grounds 
of  liunisn  law,  whether  such  sufficient  reason  exists  in 
any  given  case,     liecause  of  his  work  Dfjhinor  pad*, 
Marsilius  was  placed  under  the  ban  in  1327.    His  death 
is  generally  assigned  to  1328,  but  Louis  FV  speoks  of 
him  as  living,  in  a  letter  oddressed  to  pope  Bene<lict,  in 
133(5,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  his  work  on  marriage,  which  appeared  in  1342.     He 
must  therefore  have  lived  until  after  that  date.     In  his 
life  he  appears  as  one  of  the  most  determined  opposers 
of  the  unlimited  pretensions  of  the  papacy;  and  in  his 
views  of  the  headship  of  the  ("hurch  as  centring  in 
Christ,  and  of  the  Scriptures  as  furnishing  the  sole  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  for  the  Church,  we  recognise  him 
as  a  forennmer  of  the  Keformation.     His  works  were 
published  in  Goldast's  Monarchui  s.  Horn.  imp.  (Frankf. 
166S),     See  Schrockh,  Kirchaigtich,  xxxi,  79  sq. ;  Ne- 


ander,  Chrittiim  Itogm.  ii,  599  sq.;  Milroan,  /7w/.  nf 
Latin  Chiistianitt/,  vii,  89  sq. ;  Herzog,  Rail-Knnfkhp, 
XX,  109  sq.;  Wetzer  und  Welle,  Kirckm-lAx.  vi,  KS« 
sq.;  Friedberg,  ZeiUch,/.  Kirchemtcht  (Tubing.  1869), 
viii,  69  ^. 

Mart  (">nD,  tachar*,  Ism.  xxiit,  3 ;  alao  spoken  of 
what  is  gained  from  traffic,  profit,  wealth,  *^  merchan- 
dise," Prov.  iii,  14 ;  Isa.  xlv,  14),  a  trading-place  or  em- 
porium. The  root  signifies  to  travel  about  as  tradefi, 
buying  and  selling;  thus  pointing  out  at  once  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  commerce  of  the  East  from  the 
earliest  age  to  the  present.  See  CoMMUtcE;  M^im- 
ket;  Merchant. 

Martellhe,  Jbak,  a  French  martyr  to  the  Piote*- 
tant  cause,  was  bom  at  Bergerac  in  ItiKI,  and  was  coo- 
demned  in  1702  to  the  galleys  at  Dunkirk,  where  he 
spent  seven  years.  He  dietl  in  1777.  See  Tkt  Hm- 
ffumot  GalUy-Slact  (New  York,  1867) ;  Quarttrlv  Renew 
(July),  1866. 

Martel,  Akhk^  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Montauban  in  1618;  studied  theoli:>gy  at  Sau- 
mur,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Saint-AfTrique.    In 
1647  he  was  called  to  MontAuban  to  fill  the  same  office. 
In  1658  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  Reformed 
academy  of  that  town;  he  was  rector  there  in  1660,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  Puylaurens.     Although  ven'  re- 
served  in  all  that  could  wound  the  pretensions  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  he  was  nevertheless  invoh'ed  in  a  suit 
instituted  against  the  pastors  of  Ihiylaurens.  who  were 
accused  of  having  received  into  t)ic  Church  th<tfc  who. 
once  ct)n verted  to  Romanism,  hail  relapHed  into  PrutM- 
tantism,  contrary  to  the  royal  prescriptions  of  April 
'  16tK%  of  Jwie,  1665,  and  of  April,  1666.     He  was  cuh 
I  ducteil  with  them  to  the  prisons  of  Toulouse.     The  it* 
tent  ion  of  the  government  was  particularly  dintted  to 
him ;  it  was  hoped  that  if  they  succeetled  in  extracting; 
from  him  an  abjuration,  his  example  would  draw  a  gnat 
number  of  his  fellow-reformers,  and  would  serve  as  an 
excuse  to  those  who  only  asked  a  pretext  for  psMng 
over  to  Romanism.    His  moderation,  moreover,  indutrd 
them  to  believe  in  tlie  possibility  of  success.    Coov- 
quently  they  endeavored  to  move  him  sometimes  br 
menaces,  sometimes  by  promises.     All  was  uselciw,  and 
they  finally  liberated  him.     After  the  revocatit»o  uf  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  ministers  of  Montauban  and  of  the 
neighboring  churches  retired  to  Holland.     Martel  pre- 
ferre<i  Switzexland,  and  withdrew  to  the  canton  of  Heme, 
where  he  very  soon  obtained  the  direi*tion  of  one  of  the 
principal  churches.    He  died  at  Berne  towards  the  duK 
of  the  17th  century,  about  seventy  years  of  age.    Of 
Martel's  productions,  we  have  Ritponse  a  hi  metkode  df 
Af.  U  cardinal  de  Richelieu  (Rouen,  1674, 4to).    Tliiji  le- 
ply,  said  (Jathala-Couture,  indicates  in  the  author  a  pro- 
found knowlc<!ge,  and,  above  all,  a  tone  of  modcniion 
and  propriety  far  removed  from  the  bitterness  and  faoai* 
icism  which  prevail  ordinarily  in  the  greater  part  i>f 
controversial  works : — />r  Natura  FiJei  et  de  (rratia  >/• 
ficari  (Montauban,  1658,  4to):  —  inaugural  theMis— • 
number  of  theses  which  he  delivered,  during  hi»  presi- 
dency, to  the  scholars  of  the  academy  of  Montauturn. 
from  1656  to  1(»74 :— a  collection  of  sermons  that  Caths- 
la-Couture  attributes  to  him,  without,  however,  giring 
their  titles  in  detail     See  Cathala-Couture,  UiM.Ai 
Qiierciy  vol  iii ;  Haag,  La  France  Protect, ;  Rayle,  S<i^ 
relies  iMtrtt  (La  Haye^  1739),  p.  S14, 315 ;  Hoefcr, .V«Mrr. 
Biog.  Generaley  voL  xxxiii,  s.  v. 

Martdne,  Edmund,  a  learned  French  Bcneilictine, 
was  bom  at  St.  Jean  de  Losne,  in  the  diocese  of  Dijon. 
Dec.  22, 1 654.  After  completing  his  studies,  he  took  the 
vows  in  the  Boiedictine  convent  of  St.Remi,atKheinn. 
Sept.  8,  1672.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  bv  bti 
tliorough  acfpiaintance  with  the  ancient  ascetic  writers 
and  was  sent  by  the  superiors  of  the  Congrt^tiun  nf 
St.  Maur,  upon  whom  his  convent  depended,  to  the  beail- 
quarters  of  the  order,  St.  Germain  des  Prea,  at  Ftm 
Here  he  was  placed  under  the  guidance,  and  eigoyei 
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the  fnendship  of  the  gjeni  lights  DWchery  and  Ma- 
billon,  lie  soon  aftcrwanls  publislied  his  Commeniarius 
in  rvyulam  S,I\HenedUii  (Pari»,  l(}90,4to),  which  met 
with  f;n*at  success.  He  was  well  versed  in  monastic 
arctuc(>log>',  and,  encouraged  by  Malnllon,  published  next 
D^  Aniiqnia  monachorum  ritibus  libri  quinque  (Lugd. 
109<),  2  vols.  4to).  He  was  then  sent  to  the  convent  of 
>Iami<iutier,  where  he  remained  several  years,  continu- 
ing his  studies,  and  imbibing  the  strong  ascetic  views 
(if  Claudius  Martin,  whose  bit^aphy  he  wrote  upon  the 
death  of  Martin.  His  pxaggerat4Hl  praise  of  this  mys- 
tic ascetist  seemed  to  his  suiieriors  more  likely  to  pro- 
voke ridicule  than  admiration  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  its  publication  was  forbidden.  The  Vie  du  cinira- 
bte  I\  Iktm  CUmde  Martin,  etc.,  was  nevertheless  pub- 
lishi'd  either  with  or  without  the  author's  consent  (Tours, 
1697,  Hvit).  He  was  exiled  to  Evreux  for  his  insubor- 
dination. He  was,  however,  soon  transferred  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Ouen,  at  liuuen,  and  there  assisted  I)om  de 
Saint4!  Marthe  in  his  edition  of  the  work  of  (iregory  the 
Great.  Here  he  republished  the  life  of  Martin,  and 
added  Maxinies  gjiitHf utiles  du  reuerabUf  P,  D,  Claude 
Martin  (Kouen,  161*8, 1'imo).  His  next  work,  to  which 
the  above  De.  tuUiquii  nunuidtorum,  etc.,  was  but  a  pref- 
ace, is  IM  anlv/nis  tccUutin:  riiibwf  (Kotomagi,  17(M)  sq., 
3  vols.  4to),  and  as  appendix  the  Tracialu*  de  antigna 
eccUsur.  disviplina  in  Cflebrannlit  officiis  (Ludg.  1706, 
4to).  In  1700  he  published  also,  as  a  complement  to 
D'Achery  8  SpicHeyium,  his  Veterum  scriptorum  ei  tnon- 
umtntorum  .  .  .  cftUfctio  nova,  after  which  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  antiijuarlan  researches,  and  writ- 
ing commentaries  on  the  works  of  ancient  writers.  In 
1708  the  general  chapter  of  his  onler  sent  him  on  a  jour- 
ney through  France,  to  vi.nit  all  the  libraries,  and  to  col- 
le<*l  documents  f  »r  a  new  (iallia  Chruttutnn,  I)om  Ur- 
sinus  Durand  (q.  v.)  was  given  him  as  colleague  in  1709, 
and  after  six  years  thus  employed  the  result  of  their  re- 
searches was  published  under  the  title  Thesaurus  norus 
Attecdotorum  (Paris,  1717,  5  vols,  fol.),  and  I'ttytifff  lit- 
teruire  de  deux  rfliyitiux  Berttdictins,  etc.  (Paris,  1717, 
4to).  In  the  same  vear  he  was  allowed  bv  chancellor 
D*AgueKseau  to  compile  a  new  collection  of  the  works 
of  FreiK'h  historical  writers,  more  complete  than  that  of 
Andrew  Duchesne,  but  was  prevente<l  from  carrying  out 
his  plan  by  |)olitical  events.  He  was  now  sent  again, 
with  his  former  colleague,  on  a  literary'  journey,  fmni 
wliich  thev  reiumwl  in  17*24.  The  result  of  it  was  the 
Vetentin  nrrifttorurn  el  monumfiitornm  .  .  .  amplissima 
<Y)//>>c/tV;  (Paris,  1724-33, 9  vols.  fol.).  In  17;U  he  fell  into 
dii^^acc  in  consequence  of  his  op]X)sition  to  the  bull 
Uniffenitus,  thereafter  devotetl  himself  exclusively  to  his 
studies,  aiul  in  173H  published  a  much  e.nlarge<l  edition 
of  his  archandogical  works.  He  also  continueii  Mal>il- 
lon*8  A  tuudts  ordinis  JS.  /fenedicti,  tom.  vi.ab  anno  ("hris- 
ti  1117  ad  1157  (Paris,  1739),  and  prepare<l  a  continua- 
tion of  the  ^-1  eta  Sanctorum  ordinis  K  Henedicti,  and  an 
edition  of  the  life  and  works  of  Thomas  of  Canterburv. 
He  also  asked  permission  to  publish  a  Uistoire  de  la  Ctni" 
ffreffation  de  S,  Maur^  but  was  refused  on  account  of  its 
too  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  monastic  life.  He  died 
June  20, 1739.  See  Tassin,  Jlist.  Lift,  tie  la  Cont/r.  de  S. 
Maur ;  Moreri,  Diet.  Jiisfor. ;  Mercure  de  France,  Aw 
gust,  1739;  Le  Pour  et  le  Contre,  vol.  xii,  n.  249;  Chris- 
Han  Observer,  voL  xviii ;  DowUng,  Inirod,  to  Ch.  Hist, ; 
HejTKog,  Real-'KncyJclop,  ix,  119;  Hoefer,  \ouv.  Biotj.  6'<?- 
nerale,  xxxiii,  1003;  Piercr,  Vmrersal-Lexikon,  x,  92G. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Mar'tha  (Map^r/,  of  unknown  signification,  but  a 
Syriac  prop,  name  [XP*^^]  according  to  Plutarch,  Vit. 
Mar,  17),  a  .Jewess,  the  sister  of  I^azarus  and  Mary,  who 
resided  in  the  same  house  with  them  at  Ikithany  (Luke 
X,  38,  40,  41;  John  xi,  1-39;  xii,  2).  See  L.vzakuh. 
From  the  house  at  Dethany  Ix'ing  calle<l  *■*  her  house," 
in  Luke  x,  88,  and  from  the  leading  part  which  Martha 
M  always  seen  tx)  take  in  domestic  matters,  it  has  seemed 
to  some  that  she  was  a  widow,  to  whom  the  house  at 
BethAoy  belonged,  and  with  whom  her  brother  and  sis- 


ter lodged ;  but  this  is  uncertain,  and  the  commcm  opin- 
ion that  the  sisters  managed  the  household  of  their 
brother  is  more  probable,  tlesus  was  intimate  with  this 
family,  and  their  house  was  often  his  home  when  at  Je- 
rusalem, being  accustome<l  to  retire  tliithcr  in  the  even- 
ing, after  having  spent  the  day  in  the  city.  The  pctint 
which  the  evangelists  bring  out  most  distinctly  with 
rcsi)ect  to  Martha  lies  in  the  contrariety  of  disposition 
between  her  and  her  sisttT  Marj*.  The  first  notice  of 
Christ's  visiting  this  family  occurs  in  Luke  x,  38-42. 
He  was  received  with  great  attention  by  the  sisters,  and 
Martha  S(x>n  hastened  to  provide  suitable  entertainment 
for  the  I»rd  and  his  followers,  while  Mary  remained  in 
his  presence,  sitting  at  his  feet,  and  drinking  in  the  sa- 
cred words  that  fell  from  his  lii>s.  The  active,  bustling 
Roliciiude  of  Martha,  anxious  that  the  best  things  in 
the  house  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  Master's 
use  and  solace,  and  the  quiet  earnestness  of  Mar}*,  more 
desimiis  to  profit  by  the  golden  opportunity  of  hearing 
his  instructions  than  to  minister  to  his  personal  wants, 
strongly  mark  the  points  of  ctmtrast  in  the  characters 
of  the  two  sisters.  (See  bishop  Hall's  obser\'ations  on 
this  subject  in  his  Contfrnplations,  iii,  4.  Nos.  17,  23,  24.) 
She  nee<is  the  reproof,  **One  thing  is  needful;**  but  her 
love,  though  imperfect  in  its  form,  is  yet  recognised  as 
tnic,  and  she  too,  no  less  than  I^Azarus  and  Mary,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus  loved  (John  xl, 
3).  The  part  taken  I)y  the  sisters  in  the  transactions 
connected  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
(John  xi,  20-40)  is  entirely  and  beautifully  in  acconl- 
ance  'vn.ih  their  previous  history  (see  Tholuck,  Comment. 
ad  loc.).  The  facts  reconled  of  her  indicate  a  character 
devout  after  the  customary  Jewish  type  of  devotion, 
sharing  in  Messianic  ho|>cs  and  accepting  Jesus  as  the 
Christ;  sharing  also  in  the  popular  belief  in  a  resurrec- 
tion, but  not  rising,  as  her  sister  did,  to  the  belief  that 
Christ  was  making  the  eternal  life  to  belong,  not  to  the 
future  only,  but  to  the  present.  Nothing  more  is  re- 
corded of  Martha  save  that  some  time  after,  at  a  supper 
given  to  Christ  and  his  disciples  at  Bethany,  she,  as 
usual,  busied  herself  in  the  external  service.  Lazarus, 
so  marvellously  restored  fn)m  the  grave,  sat  with  her 
guests  at  table.  '*  Martha  served,"  and  Mary  occupied 
her  favorite  station  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  which  slie 
bathed  with  her  tears,  and  anointed  with  costly  oint- 
ment (John  xii,  1,  2).  See  Maky.  Notwithstanding 
the  seeming  drawbacks  upon  Martha's  character,  so  viv- 
idly painted  in  the  <.i0si>els,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her 
genuine  piety  and  love  for  the  Saviour.  A.D.  29.  See 
Nicmeyer,  Charakt,  i,  66;  and  Schulthess,  Neueste  theol. 
Sachrirht,  1828,  ii,  413.  According  to  tradition,  she 
went  with  her  brother  and  other  disciples  to  Marseilles, 
gathered  n)und  her  a  society  of  devout  women,  and, 
true  t4)  her  former  character,  led  them  to  a  life  of  active 
ministration.  The  wilder  Provencal  legends  make  her 
victorious  over  a  dragon  that  laid  waste  the  country. 
The  town  of  Tarascon  boasted  of  possessing  her  remaiiui, 
and  claimed  her  as  its  patron  saint  {Acta  Sanctorum, 
and  Brtv,  Bom.  in  Jul.  29;  Fabricii  Lux  Evangel,  p. 
388). 

Martha,  Order  of,  is  the  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  organization  of  the  Hospital  Sist«rs  of  St.  Martha 
of  Pontarlier,  etc.  The  aim  of  this  female  order  is  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  tlie  poor,  and  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  p<M)r  children.     See  Hospital  Sisters. 

Marthe,  Annk  Bkioet,  a  French  nun,  caUe<l  Sister 
Martha,  horn  at  Besan^on  in  1749,  deserves  a  place  here 
for  her  devotion  during  the  French  Kevolution  and  the 
wars  that  followed  to  tlie  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  of  prisoners  of  all  nations.  She  died  in  1824.  The 
Martha  Order  (q.  v.)  is  named  after  her. 

Martianay,  Jkan,  a  learned  Benedictine  of  .St. 
Maur.  was  liom  at  St.  Sever  Cap.  in  the  diocese  of  Aire, 
Dec  30, 1647.  In  1667  he  entered  the  ctmvent  of  \a 
Daurade,  at  Toulouse.  He  now  appliini  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lai\^%!9;^  vcA^-^-^v- 
cal  literature,  bo\\i  o\  yjYiVtXv  \tfi  «ix.«r«%s^  \»»^gcx  >». 
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colleges  of  his  order.  During  his  residence  at  Bor- 
deaux he  wrote  a  work  agauist  the  chronological  sys- 
tem of  Pezron,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  his  supe- 
riors. He  was  called  to  the  head-quarters  of  liis  order, 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  I^%  and  intrusted  with 
the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Je- 
rome. In  1690  he  published  his  prodromu*  of  this  work, 
in  which  he  demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of  preceding 
e<litions.  His  edition  was  violently  attacked  by  Simun 
and  Leclcrc,  but  Martianay  as  vigorously  defended  it 
This  controversy  lasted  a  long  time,  yet  did  not  prevent 
him  from  publishing  a  large  number  of  works,  more  re- 
markable for  their  learning  and  ingenuity  than  for  large- 
ness of  thought  or  critical  acumen.  He  died  June  16, 
1717.  Among  his  works  we  notice  the  above-mentioned 
edition  of  the  works  of  St,  Jerome  (Paris,  1693-1706,  5 
vols.  foL)  :—IJe/en8f.  du  texte  Hehreu  et  de  la  chronohffit 
de  In  Vulgate  (Par.  1689)  '.—Continuation  de  la  D^fnue  du 
texte,  etc  (Par.  1693).  In  both  these  works  he  endeavors 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Septuagint,  and  that  less  than  4000  years  elapsed  from 
the  creation  of  the  wt>rld  to  the  advent  of  Christ : — 
Traites  tk  la  contuiissamre  et  de  la  verite  de  VEaiture 
Sainte  (Paris,  1694-95. 4  vols.)  i—TraiU  methodiquey  ou 
maniisre  dexpliquer  VEcriture  par  le  secours  det  iroit 
syntaxes f  Iti  propre^  lafguree^  et  Fharmonique  (1704) : — 
Vie  de  St,  Jerome  (1706 )  i—Harmome  analytique  de  plu- 
sieurt  sen*  caches  et  rapport»  incomuu  de  fA  ncien  et  du 
Nouveau  Testament  (1708): — Ensais  de  Traduction  ou 
Bemarques  aur  les  traductions  Frangaises  du  Souveau 
Testament  (1709) : — I^  Xuuveau  Testament  traduit  en 
Frangais  sur  la  Vulgate  (1712) : — Methode  sacree^  pour 
npprendre  a  expliquer  VEcriture  sainte  par  VEcriture 
mime  (1716);  etc  See  Journal  des  SavantSy  Aug.  9, 
1717 ;  Hist,  Litt.  de  Ut  Congreg,  de  St,  Afaur,  p.  382-897; 
Herzog,  JRecU-Encgklopadiej  ix,  120;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Genercde,  xxxiv,  2.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Martien,  Wiujam  Stockton,  a  ruling  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  June  20, 1798.  He 
was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  received  an  early  Chris- 
tian education.  In  1828  he  commenced  business,  and 
in  1830,  in  connection  with  others,  engaged  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  The  J*resbgterianj  of  which  he  continur-d 
to  l)e  the  chief  proprietor  and  publisher  until  1861.  .  In 
1833  he  commenced  the  publication  of  religious  books, 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  issued  many  works  of  standard 
religious  character.  In  1846  he  was  elected  and  ordained 
ruling  elder,  in  which  ofH(%  he  continued  to  labor  in  the 
Sabbath  and  mission  schools  belonging  to  the  congrega- 
tion until  his  death,  April  16, 1861.  Sir.  Martien  was  a 
man  of  great  enterprise  and  elficicncy  in  the  Church — 
fait\iful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every 
trust,  wise  in  counsels,  and  eniinenily  guicd  in  man- 
agement. See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1862,  p. 
142. 

Martin  (St.)  of  Bkaoa,  a  prelate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  was  bom  in  Pannonia  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  centur}'.  In  his  youth  he  visited 
th<f  holy  places  of  Palestine  He  afterwards  went  to 
(lalioia,  in  Spain,  where  he  did  much  to  preserve  or- 
thiMioxy  among  the  |K>pulation,  which  inclined  strongly 
to  Arianistn.  He  established  several  convents  there, 
and  was  himself  ablK)t  of  Dumia  until  about  560.  At 
that  time  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Bracara,  now 
Braga,  in  Portugal  As  such  he  took  part  in  the  second 
('ouncil  of  Bracara,  in  563,  against  the  I*risciUianists  and 
Arians,  and  in  572  preside<l  over  the  third  council  at  the 
s.ime  place  on  Church  discipline.  He  died  about  583. 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  Among  his  works 
we  nfJtice  Formula  honesto!  vita  s.  de  dijjferentiis  quatuor 
virtutnm  (in  the  bibl.  Patr.  Luffd.  x,  882  sq.,  and  Gal- 
landi  Bill,  Patr,  xii,  273  sq.).  This  work  was  very  well 
receivo(L  The  SentttUuB  ^Egf/ptiorum  patrum  were  not 
translated  from  Greek  into  I^tin  bv  Martin,  as  some 
have  .supposed,  but  by  Poschs^i us,  deacon  of  the  convent 
of  DxuniMf  AC  Mortiu's  iustigatiou  ^Koavreyd|  I'tt.  Patr,  [ 


[  Antv.  1615},  p.  1002  sq. ;  see  also  Gi^ase,  Ilttndbueh  <i 
allg,  IMeraturgesch.  ii,  127).  Some  Latin  poems  of  Mar- 
tin are  to  be  found  in  Sismondi,  6>/3>p.  [ed.Veu.],  ii,653, 
and  in  Gallandi  BibL  Patr,),  But  more  important  than 
all  these  is  liis  CoUectio  Orientalium  Canonum,  s,  CapU- 
ula  Ixxxic  coUecta  ex  Oracis  sgnodis  et  versa,  etc  (in 
Aguirre,  Cone,  Hisp,  ii,  327  sq.,  and  Mansi,  ix,  846  sq.; 
see  Florez,  Esp,  Sagr,  iv,  151  sq.).  It  ia  a  sort  of  traii^ 
lated  compilation  of,  with  commentaries  on,  the  act»  of 
the  (ircek  councils,  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Western 
Church.  It  is  divided  into  two  partA,  the  fir«t  contain- 
ing the  canons  concerning  the  clergy,  the  second  those 
applying  to  the  laity.  See  D.  Czvittingeri  Sperimen 
Jlungarite  literatm  (Francf.  and  Lip.  1711);  Schriickh, 
Kirchengesch,  xvii,  392  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  ix, 
122.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Martin  of  Dunim,  a  noted  Polish  Roman  Cath(»lic 
prelate,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Wal,  ni*ar  Hawa, 
Prussian  Poland,  Nov.  11, 1774.     Until  his  twelfth  veor 
he  was  kept  at  the  Jesuit  school  of  Kawa ;  was  then  en- 
tered a  student  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Bmmberg ;  but, 
having  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  Church  and 
her  cause,  he  was  sent  to  Kome,  and  became  a  student 
in  the  Collegium  Germanicum  in  1793.    Upon  the  cua>- 
pletion  of  his  studies,  three  years  after,  he  was  ordained 
subdeacon ;  later,  by  papal  dispensation,  saccessiveh'  dea- 
con and  priest,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
which  had  in  the  meantime  lost  its  independence,  and 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  Russians,  Austrian-s  and  Pnueians. 
Martin  himself  was  now  a  Prussian  sul^eci,  but  he  took 
a  position  in  the  diocese  of  Cracowa,  and  was  thus  in 
the  employ  of  that  portion  of  the  Koroan  Catholic 
Church  of  Poland  under  control  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment.    In  1808  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  count  Ro^^ 
zynski,  called  him  to  (tnesen,  and  conferred  npon  Mar- 
tin first  a  canonicate  in  the  metropolitan  church,  ami 
short  Iv  after  made  him  auditor.    Thereafter  himc >!>  caiue 
fast  and  freely.     In  1815  he  was  made  chancellor  ikf  tb« 
metroi)olitan  chapter;  in  1824  master  of  the  Caihedral 
of  Posen,  and  shortlv  after  was  intnisted  bv  the  Vrvb^ 
sian  government  w^ith  the  super\'isi(m  of  tl>e  Rtniaa 
Catholic  schools  in  the  diocese.     In  \^1^  he  -kw^  pn»- 
moted  to  the  p^jsition  of  capitular  vicar  and  general-ad- 
ministrator, and  in  1831  was  honoured  with  the  anbii" 
piscopal  chair  of  Gnesen  and  Posen.    This  poaition  como 
to  him  in  an  hour  when  great  tli^cretion  and  strung 
nerve  were  required  of  Romish  prelates  tm  Prusxian  te^ 
ritory.    The  discontent  of  the  Pules  in  1830,  and  the  le- 
bellion  in  which  it  resulted,  caused  the  guvemmi>nt  d 
Frederick  William  III  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  the 
priestho<Mi  of  the  papal  Church.     It  was  a  noioriota 
fact  that  the  latter  was  leagued  with  the  revolutiont!<bL 
Poland  had  ever  l>een  a  devoted  daughter  of  K(»foe: 
Prussia  decidedly  Protestant,  the  roost  daring  opponffH 
of  papal  interests.     Ould  it  be  expected  that  the  Ki>- 
man  Catholics  would  hesitate  to  work  for  the  resti>rat>oo 
of  Polish  independence?     Has  not  even  in  our  day  the 
Prussian  government  all  it  can  do  to  control  the  |meft- 
hood  in  that  section  of  her  territorv?     See  Posks.   T« 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  revolutionary  tcodencieJ 
among  the  priesthood,  the  Prussian  government  ioiu- 
gurated  a  ticw  policy,  the  execution  of  which  rwultt^ 
in  a  spirited  contest  between  the  representative  of  Roai«. 
our  Martin  of  Dunin,  and  the  secular  authority  of  iIk; 
province  of  Posen.     The  dilBculties  commenced  at  the 
seat  of  the  metro|)olitan.     A  school  for  the  educatiuo  of 
Romish  priests  was  sustained  at  this  place  by  the  p>v- 
emment.     Hitherto  the  instnictors  had  been  choMH  hr 
the  Church  for  whose  service  it  was  intended,  but  w* 
the  government  insbted  upon  ita  right  to  choose  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  professorships.     The  archbishop  pr^ 
tested,  but  the  government  proceeded  without  any  k- 
gard  to  his  opposition.     Fresh  fuel  was  added  tu  th« 
tlame  in  1837.     By  the  bull  Magna  nobis  admiratitni*. 
issued  by  pope  Benedict  XIV  (June  27,  1748 >,  nux««i 
marriages  were  made  possible  only  by  special  dispeosa* 
tiuu  irom  the  iM>pe,  and,  when  penniaBioa  was  giv^ 
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ed,  the  children  of  such  unions  were  demanded  for 
the  Church  of  Home.  Poland  had  conceded  this  point 
to  the  Rt)man  pontiff,  but  the  Prussian  government  in 
1H37  declared  that  in  its  territory  no  such  dispensation 
was  needed,  nor  any  understanding  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious education  of  any  children  from  such  a  union. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  the  arcli- 
liishop  held  to  be  illegal,  and  he  stoutly  asserted  his 
right  to  dissent  from  the  decision  of  all  secular  author- 
ity. Hatl  he  rested  here,  and  awaited  the  settlement  of 
thi:-i  difficulty  between  the  pope  of  Rome  and  the  king 
of  I'russia,  all  would  have  been  welL  Martin,  however, 
proceeded  at  once  to  inaugurate  measures  which  clearly 
revealed  him  as  a  plotter  against  the  government  he  had 
sworn  to  uphold.  lie  secretly  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  the  clerg\'  of  his  di(x:eses,  and  threatened  with 
excommunication  any  and  all  priests  who  should  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  g(»vemment  without  his  consent. 
Pmmptly  the  government,  after  hearing  of  this  pro- 
cedure, arrested  the  archbishop,  and  brought  him  to 
trial,  and  he  was  condemned  to  six  months*  confinement 
in  a  fortress,  incapacitateil  for  office,  and  burdened  with 
the  expense  of  his  trial.  Previous  to  his  arrest  the  gov- 
ernment had  addressed  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Pt)sen,  and  had  assured  them  of  tlie  preser>'ation 
of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  heretofore,  but,  notwith- 
standing all  these  precautions,  the  priesthood  remained 
firmly  lx)und  to  the  interests  of  their  religious  shepherd, 
and  no  sooner  had  Martin  of  Dunin  been  condemned 
and  imprisoned  at  the  fortress  of  Colberg  (Oct.  4, 1839), 
than  the  Romanists  of  the  two  archiepiscopal  sees  went 
into  mourning.  Fortunately  this  difficulty  occurred  near 
the  cl«)sing  days  of  the  reign  of  Frc<lerick  William  III. 
The  wife  (now  queen  wi<low)  of  Frederick  William  IV 
(who  came  to  the  throne  in  1840),  herself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  no  doubt  instrumental  in  securing  an  un- 
derstanding between  the  arch bii^hop  and  her  royal  spouse. 
Martin  returned  to  Posen  Aug.  5. 1840,  and  died  Dec.  26. 
1842.  See  Pohl,  Martin  von  Dunin  (^larienburg,  1843, 
8vo) ;  Aschbach,  KircheH'Ijfxikon,  s.  v.  See  also  Prus- 
sia.    (J.H.W.) 

Martin  {St.)  of  Tours,  a  prelate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  was  bom  hi  Pannonia  alxmt  the  year 
31G.  He  was  educated  at  Pavia,  and,  at  the  desire  of 
liis  father,  who  was  a  military  man,  entered  the  army 
under  Constantine  I,  wlio  was  then  emperor.  When 
eighteen  years  old  he  l^ecame  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
was  baptized,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  went  to  Ciaul, 
and  there  became  a  pupil  and  follower  of  St.  Hilarius 
(q.v.)  Pictaviensis.  He  quitted  the  army,  and  zealous- 
ly devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity. On  a  visit  to  Lombardy,  wishing  to  see  his 
parents  again,  who  were  Arians,  Martin  repmve<l  the 
inhabitants  for  their  views.  Thev  took  his  libertv  un- 
kindly ;  he  was  imprisoned  and  Hogged  by  order  of  the 
magistrates  of  Milan.  He  then  retired  to  a  neighlK)r- 
ing  village  with  a  few  adherents,  but  being  again  perse- 
cuted by  Auxentius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  he  at- 
tempted to  return  to  Gaul.  That  country,  however,  was 
also  a  prey  to  religious  dissensions;  Hilarius  himself 
lia<l  lxH.*n  banished  to  Poitiers,  and  Martin  therefore  re- 
tired to  the  island  of  (iallinaria,  in  the  Tyrean  Sea. 
W'hen  St.  Hilarius  was  restored  to  his  Church  in  8G0, 
Martin  hastened  back  to  ))im,  and  with  his  assent  re- 
tired to  the  wilds  in  the  neigh !)orhood  of  Poitiers,  at 
the  plac«  now  called  Liguge.  Here  he  was  soon  joined 
by  others,  and  thus  arose  the  convent  of  Ligug(*,pnibably 
the  oldest  monastic  establisliment  of  France.  About 
870,  Lidoire,  bishop  or  archbishop  of  Tours,  died,  and  the 
clergj'  of  that  diocese  insisted  upon  Martin's  acceptance 
of  the  vacant  see.  He  was  finidly  persuadeil  to  accept 
the  office,  but  he  governed  the  diocese  like  a  convent, 
and  always  lived  himself  in  the  simple  way  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  at  Liguge.  He  erected  a  convent 
which  became  the  celebrated  monastery*  of  Marmou tiers, 
near  Tours.  Under  his  active  and  vigilant  care  the 
diocese  attained  great  prosperity,  while  he  himself  be- 


came renowned  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  not  only 
in  the  neighboring  parts,  but  even  throughout  GauL 
When  Maximus,  after  the  murder  of  Gratian,  caused  all 
the  bishops  of  (iaul  who  had  supported  his  rival  to  be 
deposed  or  imprisoned,  Martin  was  sent  by  them  to  the 
court  at  Trev(»  to  protest  against  this  violence,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  the  emperor  released  all  the  prison- 
ers.    On  another  occasion,  when  the  Spanish  bishops 
Idacius  and  Ithacius  besought  Maximus  to  surrender 
Priscillian  and  his  followers  to  the  civU  authorities,  to 
be  executed  as  heretics,  Martin  [irot^sted  against  such 
sanguinary  orthodoxy,  and  when,  notwithstanding  his 
protests,  IMscillian  was  executed  by  order  of  the  empe- 
ror, Martin  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  those 
who  had  advocated  that  meahure.     This  conduct  dis- 
pleased the  emperor,  and  wlien  Martin,  some  time  after, 
had  occasion  to  ask  the  pardoning  of  Narces  and  Ijtotur 
dius,  accused  of  rebeUion,  he  granted  it  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  Martin  would  become  reconciled  with  Itha- 
cius.    Martin  submitted,  but  left  Treves  at  once,  and  it 
u  said  expressed  himself  sorry  for  having  purchased  the 
pardon  of  Narces  and  Leocadius  at  that  price.    He  died 
at  Candes  about  396.     His  life  by  his  contemporary, 
Sulpicius   Severus,  is  a  very  curious  specimen  of  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  age,  and,  in  the  prrifusion  of 
miraciUous  legends  with  which  it  abounds,  might  take 
its  place  among  the  lives  of  the  mediieval  or  modem 
Roman  Church.    The  only  extant  literary  relic  of  Mar- 
tin is  a  short  Copfetfsion  of  Foith  on  the  Holy  Triuity, 
which  is  published  by  (ialhind,  hibf.  Putr,  vii,  659.     He 
is  the  iirst  who,  without  suffering  death  for  the  truth, 
has  been  honored  in  the  Latin  Church  as  a  confessor  of 
the  faith.    The  festival  of  liis  birth  is  celebrated  on  the 
1 1  th  of  November.    In  Scotland  this  day  still  marks  the 
winter-term,  which  is  called  3fortinma»  (q.  v.).    In  Ger- 
many, also,  his  memory  continues  to  our  day  among 
the  populace  in  the  celebration  of  the  Martinalia,     See 
(Jregorius  Turon,  Hist,  Francor.  lib.  x ;  (ier\-aisc,  Vie  de 
Saint  Martin  (1609) ;  Dupuy,  IJiftoire  de  Saint  Martin 
(1852);  Jean  Maan,  MftropoL  Tunmtfisis;  If ist.  Litt.de 
la  France^  i,417;  6'a//tVi  Christ,  vol.  xiv,  col.  6;  Scbaff, 
Ch,  Hist,  ii,  203  sq.;  (iieseler,  Fccles,  Hist,  i,  278;  Mon- 
talembert,  Monks  of  the  West^  vol.  i,  lik.  iii ;  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, Sacred  and  Legendary  Art^  p.  720;  Hoefer,  Nour, 
Biog.  Genirale^  xxxiv,  14;  Herzog,  Reai-Fncyklop,  ix, 
126  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Martin  of  Tkkvks.  a  Capuchin  monk,  was  bom 
about  1630,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Treves.     He  took 

I  the  cowl  at  an  early  age,  and  a  little  later  became  a  lec- 
tor of  theology  ;  but  in  conse(|uence  of  a  pestilence, 
whose  ravages  broke  up  his  school  in  1666,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  A  catechism  issued  bv  him  was 
received  with  great  favor  by  the  public^  and  this  suc- 
cess led  to  the  publicati(»n  of  a  great  number  of  works 
for  instmction  and  edification ;  but.  zealous  for  the  glory 
of  (iod  and  the  honor  of  his  Church,  he  did  not  confine 
his  efforts  Ui  this  field.  He  was  indefatigable  in  preach- 
ing, in  catechizing,  and  in  missionaty  work,  and  during 
the  course  of  his  labors  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  archbishoprics  of  Mayence  and  Treves.  His  benevo- 
lent spirit  found  expression  in  the  readiness  with  which 
he  ministered  to  the  diversified  wants  of  the  people, 
among  whom  the  instruction  of  the  unlearned  and  of 
children  claimed  his  especial  notice.  He  is  even  cred- 
ited with  removing  thonis  and  stones  from  the  high- 

i  ways,  and  with  placing  stepping-stones  in  streams  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers.  Withal,  he  was  a  thor- 
ough ascetic,  eating  neither  flesh  nor  fish,  and  travel- 
ling without  either  hat  or  sandals  in  the  most  inclement 
weather;  and  he  attendetl  mass  as  often  as  possible  each 
day  for  more  than  twenty  years.  As  a  teacher,  he  was 
wont  to  lay  especial  strchs  on  the  adoration  of  the  mass 
and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  which  doctrines  he  was 
often  compelled  to  defend  against  opponents.  He  or- 
ganized a  number  of  brotherhoods  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Rhine,  and  rebuilt  many  churcVv«^  vVkaxV^^XaRSs^ 
destroyed  in  lYv%  'I\\\T\.^'-^^wi  ^  w«    ^'fc  ^osft^  ^Sxsst  '^ 
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brief  illnesi,  Sept.  10, 1712.  His  works,  »ft«r  being  di»- 
feguded  for  a  dme,  are  agaia  offered  to  [he  public; 
tbey  maetly  eonibt  of  LtHitribuIiniu  to  practical  relig- 
ion, Tho  mewl  impoilant  are  ChiitliiiH  Itoclrint  (Co- 
logne, 1066)  ■.^lliitory  ofthf.  Ckank  Cl6ta)  —Krpoa- 
Ibm  of  At  Matt  (ISW):— £(jR»ib  ifSidHti  (1705)-.— 
.In  /iaay  omtit  ZJirfw /Vr/k4uinf  (Uayence,  i;u7)i— 
Hfe  afCkril  (Uavcncc  aiul  Augsburg,  I7IJ8).— Wewcr 
■lWeIu  {S.C.%Kirchn-Laikv«,xn,r4l  iq. 

Martin  I,  Pnpe,  son  of  Fabriciiu,  ■  distinguished 
dtizrn  oT  tho  Papal  .Slates,  was  called  lo  the  papal  chair 
July  6,  640,  as  aurceswir  t.>  Theodore  I.  The  empenv 
Uonstans  [I  made  every  exertion  to  induce  Manin  to 
in  CfiH,  tirbidding 
tnoiiux  nintianiUa  aud  the 
Munothclilci.  Martin,  on  the  contrary,  asmnililcd  a 
council  at  Rome  (the  lint  l..atvran),  without  the  emper- 
or's consent,  in  (>eL,649.  in  which  all  heresies,  and  panic- 
ulariy  that  or  the  Monuiheliles,  were  conilemned,  and  the 
decrees  of  Heracliut  and  or  Constaiui  U  denounced.  (.See 
for  details  the  article  LATUR.tM  (Joii«;H,H  |l].)  The 
emperor,  enraged  at  this  oppoHtion.  caused  Martin  to 
be  taken  prisoner,  Jane  19,  653,  and  exiled  him  to  the 
Inland  of  Naxoa.  On  Sejit,  IT.  654.  the  iKipe  was  taken 
lo  Constantinuple,  and  kept  in  prison  there  for  six 
mnnihs.  Itut  he  bore  all  his  (riiLi  with  great  ftnnness, 
refuMiig  to  be  reconciled  to  Ibe  heretics,  and  was  finally 
traiiaported  to  thuThncian  Cheraonesu!!.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  unreeling  bariiarians,  he  had  ii>  suITit  the  great- 
est deprivations.  Vet  he  bore  it  all  with  (.'hristian  pa- 
tience, and  dieil  Sept.  16,  655.  His  body  was  in- 
wards remoTcd  lo  Kiime.  He  is  commemorated  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  Nov.  Vi.  Eighteen  cncnlical  lellen 
attributed  to  Martin  are  publisheil  in  tho  UiUiotheca 
Palram,  and  in  Labbe's  Cimciliii.  See  F.  Pagi,  Brtria- 
riHot,  eiOn  eomplfdaHt  tUuttriora  Punljfirum  Siammo- 
ram grilaamcUionim,mr.;  l']»dnii,VUm I'oti/.  /toiaaii.i 
Aruutd  de  Monlor,  Hitl.  ikt  laupenriiu  J'nitlifn  Ro- 
■uii>u,voLii  BDwer,//iif.Mip«,iii,44s<i.:  Ri<Mle,//u<. 
Pitpnij,  i,  237 ;  liaiir,  Drrtriniglml^hre,  vol  i  and  ii ; 
Hoefer,  ,Vuup,  Bia;,.  Uiainilr.  xxxl*-,  18 ;  NeamhiT.  Hit. 
•i/  Ihf  Cirittian  RrHyhn  and  Ciarch,  iii,  IBII.  1»7,  IBB, 
191;  Uta<^,Il€aUEiirglthpaiie,  ix,\i2.     (J.  II.W.) 

Martin  H  (MAncNi-i;  I),  Pope,  was  Wan  at  Monle- 
flascone,  in  the  Papal  States  He  was  thric 
Constant iiiople  (H66.  8i>8,  SNl)  as  papal  legato 
the  nomination  of  Phntius  as  patriarch,  but 
was  elected  pope,  Dee.  i3,  8H2,  did  not  contin 
policy  of  his  preilecessor,  .li>hn  VIII.  hut  reversal  the 
eundemnatiun  of  Photius,  of  Idsbop  Fonnosoa  of  Porlo, 
and  othen.  His  reign  lasted  only  liiaiteen  montha. 
He  died  Feb.  14,  884.  8ee  Meurv, //i'>f,£-c(f.  iii,  &4ii 
F.  Pogi,  llnrvinimt  PanHfievm  flWimisonin,  etc. ;  Mu- 
ratori,  .Inn.  Ittd.;  Artaud  dc  Mimtor,  llal.  da  niure- 
roins  Foal\fa  Roaam,  ii,  141  i  Bower,  llinl.  Papi*,  v, 
IUls<|.:  Kiddle,//uf.P.f/i'(ry,ii,.'}2:  Hoefer, AoncAir^ 
iSinirab,  xxxir,  IMi   Uersog,  Sail-EaryUajmiSe,  is, 

Martin  in  (called  by  some  MAniM;s  II),  Pope,  a 
Roman  by  biith,  succeeded  Sicphun  VIII  in  M2.  He 
ilieil  only  four  years  after,  and  was  nni-cccdcd  by  A^-a- 
pelu.1  II.  Martin  HI  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  a 
noble  Cliristian  exemplar. 

Martin  IT  (.Vimiu  ./-  la  «<*■).  Bipo,  was  [irohably 
anativcofTourBinp,  Kranre,  and  ul'liiimblc  origin.  He 
was  educated  at  Toiirii,  ami  there  eiilcrvil  tlic  Fram-iHcan 
or.ler.  Si,  Loui^  king  ..f  Kraniv,  favoml  him,  aiHl  nave 
him  a  ("wtion  at  the  church  of  .St.  Martin.  lu  IMBi  be 
was  created  canilnal  by  pope  Urban  IV,  aiul  by  |iii|ie 
titcgiiry  X  was  a]i|>oiutnl  aporiolical  legato  to  Ibe 
Freni'h  court.  He  ccmtiinml  in  this  office  nmlcr  the 
popes  1  lodiian  V.  .luhu  XXI,auil  Nicholas  III ;  but  npun 
the  ikceose  of  the  last  luuiial  {A-Oif.  it,  I'lHO)  lie  was 
ehtclnl  succ««or  ui  the  |ia|isl  cltolr  in  t^fl.  tlimnah  the 
inrincnceoruharicsof  Aiijini,  king  of  Sicily  ami  N'aides.  I 
The  '•  iik'ilian  Vespers"  (q.  v.),  in  ViU2,  having  eject<.-d  I 


I  Cbarlea  of  ^cily,  Martin  came  to  the  support  of  hii 
I  royal  friend  wilh  all  his  influence,  and  ei-en  by  the  spir- 
itual censures  he  had  at  his  command  anught  to  msin- 
I  tain  French  domination  in  tiicily.  He  expommuniciied 
I  Veut  of  Aragon,  whom  the  Siriliajia  had  elcned  king: 
I  but  his  excommunication  was  of  no  more  avail  thaii  the 
I  arms  uf  the  Angevini,  for  the  Sicilians  stood  Hrm  agiinil 
both.  Slartin  also  excommunicated  the  Bi-zanlincciD- 
I  pcror  Michael,  and  by  this  measure  wideneil  the  brearh 
between  the  fireek  and  Laiin  churche*.  He  died  in 
1:^,  and  was  sucteeded  by  Honoriua  IV.  It  is  tn  the 
use  of  the  censures  of  the  Chureh  in  the  unpopular  cause 
I  of  Charles  of  Anjou  that  many  Chtireh  hidorians  ascribe 
'  the  decline  and  ultimate  extinction  ofihe  authority  ia 
temporals  which  the  papacy  had  hitherto  exercised, 
Not  only  did  he  lower  the  papular  eateem  of  the  |ia|id 
anihority,  hut  he  mode  himself  a  lauehing-alui-k  by  his 
rashness  and  insbility  to  make  good  bis  tlireals.  l.FI- 
tersof  this  pope  are  found  in  D'Achery,  A>jrarj7.iii.tiM. 
His  bio^rapliy  (Vila)  was  written  by  Bernard. (liimloD, 
and  by  Mnratoii.  See  Uunlori,  Amiiii  iT/ruhu,  vii, 
435-444;  Aruud  de  Uontor,  ait.  drt  taarrraiiu  Pot- 
H/it  Romaiia,  iii,  5&-6a;  Bower,  lliil.  I'opa,  n.  324; 
Hefefe,  CoHfilieu^ad.  vi,  18S  aq.  i  Leo,  Gadi.  v.  IMlitn, 
voL  iv.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Martin  V  (Orio  de  Cofoma),  pope  from  1417  lo 
1431,  was  the  son  of  Agapetus  cle  Colonna,  and  s  ile- 
Dcendant  of  one  of  Ihe  niont  ancient  and  illustrious  &ui- 
ilia  of  Ilaly.     Martin  studied  canon  law  at  Peiupa. 

by  Urban  VI  protbonotar}'  and  referendary;  hy  Bnji- 
face  IX  nuncio  to  the  States  of  Italy;  umUr  Innocent 
VII  be  receivcil  the  appointment  of  canlinal  deocfsi  nf 
SI.  (ieurgc  a<l  Aulicum  Aureum ;  and  by  John  XXIIl  lie 
was  a|i|Hiinled  apostolic  legate  for  the  patrimony  of  Si. 
I'eier,  and  vicor-genvral  of  the  apostolic  see  in  Umhria. 
When  Gregory  XII,  because  of  a  breach  uf  his  aalh><( 
oflicc.  became  so  unpo]iu1ar  as  to  be  deserted  by  bis  tn- 
dinals,  Martin  alone  adhered  lu  him  steadfastly  until  hs 
was  deinstd  by  the  Coutunl  of  l^sa.  He  was  likewin 
a  faitbrul  supjiorter  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  fufi 
John,  and  even  followed  him  in  bis  flight  from  Con- 
stance, thus  clearly  foretokening  ttie  uncompTomiMii{! 
stand  which  lie  afterwards  look  agahist  all  oppuMiiua 
lo  what  he  coiui«iveil  lo  be  the  japal  pT«T0K>tiva 

The  general  discontent  with  tlie  abusive  reign  ofpiis 
John  XXIU,  wliich  Ueraon,  the  noted  clianceUor  ofihe 
ITnii-eraily  of  I*aris,  had  severely  atlacked.  not  cvm 
hewtating  lo  say  that  the  iiontiB'  was  '■  no  longer  mt- 
vant  of  servants,  but  John,  the  loril  uf  lurda,"  as  well  si 
other  aus|)ii'ious  evcnla,  had  irsulteil  in  the  gencnl 
Council  of  CimBtauce(q.  v.),  whoacm 


n  refon 


o  great  objeci 


of  Ihe  Clmrvh's  unity,  and  Ibe  re 
tion  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in.  One  of  ibtir 
Hist  steps,  largely  influenced  by  tlio  emperor  SigiMnimri 
was  to  depose  popo  John.  Tliere  still  remaiueil,  him- 
Fver,  two  rival  ponlifl's.  Benedict  XIH  and  <'.rrKur>  ,MI, 
each  claiming  Ihe  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  I'bunhi 
The  latler  of  thne  was  induced  lo  abdiivtCiaitd  tberrn- 
mer,  being  without  any  temporal  support,  was  i^>Ril 
by  the  cuunciL  Tho  election  of  a  pope  wai  funhiiili 
considerciL  I'be  cliuicc  fell  upon  cantiital  <>tlD  ik  O 
lonnaby  an  overwhelming  majority  of  tlic  eleccois  Tiub 
the  five  nariinis  reprceenled  in  Ibe  council,  ard  ihf 
unanimous  vote  of  Ihe  canlinala.  Xeander  (Ci.  Bill. 
V,  l:W)  thus  narrates  the  pniceedings  for  the  elenta: 
"The  (ietmans  set  the  example  of  sacrificing  Ihi'ir  inn 
wishes  oihI  interests  to  the  good  of  Ihe  Church.  <1hIsi> 
ing  themselves  ready  to  give  their  votes  for  an  IioUia; 
tliey  atoll  i)revailed  on  the  English  to  yield.  TheFretKli 
and  Spaniards  were  tefract"rv  at  first;  but  finoUv.iJla 
'  s  invocalion  of  the  Holy  (ihnst,  on  St.  Martin's  div, 
November,  they  were  [irevsiled  upon  to  give  jlta 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  spirit  of  concord:  and  oo  the 
same  day  mnlinsl  Otto  of  Colonna  was  chosen  pope,  ti- 
ler the  election  had  lasted  three  days.''    The  elecd* 
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having  taken  place  on  8L  Martin's  day,  the  new  pope,  the  Humitee  (q.  v.),  whose  leaders  Martin  V  had  so  snm- 
in  honor  of  that  saint,  assumed  the  title  of  Martin  V.  marily  disposed  of  at  Constance  (q.  v.),  and  to  effect  the 
The  whole  assembly  was  in  an  ecstacy  c»f  joy  at  the  re-  reunion  of  the  Greek  Church.  At  this  important  crisis 
suit,  especially  because  it  exhibited  the  unanimity  of  he  died,  in  Home,  of  an  apopletic  fit,  in  February,  1431. 
hitherto  conflicting  parties.  Martin  was  immediately  As  a  man,  Martin  V  was  of  that  class  who  form  their 
iavestiid  with  the  papal  robes  and  placed  on  the  altar,  determinations  deliberately  and  adhere  to  them  steadily, 
where  the  emperor  hastened  to  do  him  homage  by  kiss-  and,  if  necessary,  doggedly.  He  was  possessed  of  great 
ing  his  feet,  administrative  ability.  He  has  been  accused  of  avarice, 
But  scarcely  was  Martin  securely  seated  on  the  pon-  though  perhaps  unjustly.  He  certainly  favored  leam- 
tifical  throne  when  the  whole  face  of  affairs  at  Con-  ing,  and  the  palaces  of  his  cardinals  were  the  schools  of 
stance  changed,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  all  advancement  for  the  youth  of  Italy.  He  has  also  been 
intentions  of  reform,  for  which  mainly  the  council  had  charge<l,  and  with  greater  justice,  with  nepotism,  an  in- 
been  called  and  John  XXIH  deposed,  had  been  put  stance  of  which  is  the  appointment  of  his  nephew  at 
away  from  the  mind  of  Martin.  Mild,  but  sagacious  the  age  (»f  fourteen  as  archdeacon  of  Cimterbur}'.  The 
ana  resolute,  "  seeming  to  yield  everything  to  the  em-  main  features  of  his  reign  are  the  pacification  of  Italv, 
peror  and  council,  he  conceded  nothing."  As  early  as  the  n-storation  of  peace  between  France  aiitl  England, 
April  following  his  election  (Nov.  11, 1417),  he  dissolved  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  and  the  wars  againht  Bohemia, 
the  council,  which  had  stniggled  thnmgh  three  years  He  was  succeeded  by  pof)e  Eugenius  IV.  See  Bower, 
and  a  half  for  reform,  without  being  any  nearer  the  ac-  HUt,  Pttpes,  vii,  2«)0  sq. ;  Neander,  C%  Hist,  v,  126  sq. ; 
complishmcnt  of  their  hopes  than  when  they  began,  Milman, /.a/. CAiv^ntV^jvii, 513  sq.;  Muratori, «9cn]pr. 
and  the  spirit  of  advance  which  had  inspired  the  up-  iii,  p.  ii ;  Leo,  Geach,  v.  Italuv^  iv,  620  sq. ;  Trollope,  Hist. 
rising  of  Bohemia  and  the  organization  of  the  Lollards  Flortnce,  vol.  ii  (see  Index  in  vol.  iv) ;  Keichel,  Roman 
(q.  V.)  was  crushed  for  a  time,  to  rise  only  two  centu-  See  in  Middle  Ages^  p.  492  sq.;  Life  of  Cardinal  Julian, 
ries  thence  in  a  force  that  defied  all  opposition,  and  re-  p.  18,  57  sc}.,  96  sq.,  103,  126  sq.,  243  sq.,  838;  (iiUett, 
suited  in  a  schism  nearly  destroying  the  mother  Church.  Hum  and  Ilugfites,  ii,  335  sq. ;  Ffoulkes,  Uicinons  of 
So  far  from  aiding  a  reform,  Martin  Vs  first  act  was  one  Chriftendom,  voL  ii,  ch.  vi,  p.  83, 134;  Butler  (C.  M.), 
of  tyranny.  "The  papal  chancery  had  been  the  object  Eccles,  Hist,  ii,  109-113;  Wad<lington,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  105, 
of  the  longeitt,  loudest,  and  most  just  clamor.  The  day  110,  137,  142,  196;  Jahrh,  deuttck.  TheoL  1871,  iii, 
after  the  election  the  pope  published  a  brief  confirming  564. 

all  the  regulations  established  by  his  predecessors,  even        Martin,  Andr^,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  philoso- 

by  John  XXIII.  .  .  .  The  form  was  not  less  dictatorial  pher,  was  bom  in  Poitoa  in  1621 ;  was  admitted  to  the 

than  the  substance  of  the  decree.     It  was  an  act  of  the  oratory  in  1641,  and  instructed  in  philosophy.     In  1679 

pope,  not  of  the  council    It  was  an  absolute  resump-  he  became  a  professor  of  theology  at  Saumur.  but  was 
tion    '  '        *    '                  '     '          '            '       ^  «- - 
as 
Ch 

stead  ofshaking  the  papal  supremacy,  had,  by  the  choice  an,i   ^jote  Philosophia  MoralU  Christiana  (Angers, 

of  Otto  <le  Colonna,  raised  it  higher  than  ever  before  by  1653).     gee  Hoefer,  Nour.  iiiog.  GetiiraU,  xxxiv,  32. 
producing  a  po,3e  who,  as  liomanUts  wiU  have  it,  "re-        ^^^^  j^     .  Presbvierian  minister,  was  bom  in 

^vered  the  wanmg  reverence  of  Christendom      Martin  Washington  Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.'l9, 1814.     He  was  educate<l 

V  was  the  product  of  no  sc-hism  or  party,  but  of  the  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Church  ninversal,  and  he  was  justified  in  seeking  such       .     »  1  r  1  u     o  1        t*->.  u  * a  - 

\  1      ^i    .    •     ..u    1   ^  privately;  was  licensed  by  Salem  Inresbvtery,  and  m 

supremacv;  nor  do  we  wonder  that,  m  the  last  con-  ;o-„     ^;      .       ^       r^t       .ir  r^v*     u  t  j     t 

.\         -*.'         ...     ,^      ^         -mf  -*•    ir     *  r  _*u  1843  ordained  pastor  of  Mount  vemon  Church,  Ind.    In 

Bistorv  of  the  cardinals  at  Constance,  Martin  V  put  forth  ,c,«ov    u  *       ru  -*r    j/^u      ut    1     •    tot.-* 

-,.,,.      ,        u-  1.   •      1-      *        .^1-  *•      *    *u  1848  he  became  pastor  of  Hartford  Church,  Ind.;  w  1852, 
a  constitution  bv  which,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the      -  „,       «  u  i  t&R^     r «"    *  /'  t 

.     .  ,  1- :•     ^1    1  •  1    1  *  r>i      *  u    J-  of  Bloomfield,  Iowa ;  m  18o4,  of  nest  Grove,  Iowa;  in 

principles  so  distinctly  laid  down  at  Constance,  he  di-  ,^^,     r  /ii-    \  •     »t  u    l    Vi      t         ^u        i.     i-    1 

.    wi-  ..  L     1 . 1      11        1*1-      *  J  1861,  of  Oliver,  in  Mahaska  Co.,  Iowa,  where  he  dietL 

rected  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  dispute  any  de-  ^^      «  to..t      %r    -ar  _*•  r -^*- • 

-  ,.  ^^         1-  r  -.u        1  *  1  Nov.  9, 18b5.     Mr.  Martin  was  a  man  of  retiring  man- 

cision  of  the  pope  m  matters  of  faith,  and  to  appeal  '  -  .  .  -  ,        ^  n     *     „  u  *  1 

^       I.-     ..  1  -1  yXT       1  t.v\      o  ners,  a  faithful  pastor,  an  excellent  presbyter,  and  an 

from  h.m  to  a  general  councd  (Neamlcr,  v,  127).     See  ^  ^^^^    ^^^     ^  Witaon,  Pri.*.  JJut. 

Infallibility.     From  Constance  the  pope  priwefded     .,  .^o-r      oia 

^     ,,,  11.  •      1      'fi    *i       *-.  .  w4/in<m<ir,  1867,  p.812. 

to  Florence,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  *  • 

official  respect,  and  where  he  remained  for  three  vears,  Martin.  Claude,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
during  which  inter%al  all  opposition,  in  the  fo^i  of  Tours  in  1619.  He  had  scarcely  attained  twelve  years 
anti-|x»per>',  virtually  died  out.  He  then  procee<led  to  of  age  when  he  was  abandone<l  by  his  mother,  who  en- 
Rome,  where  he  was  also  received  with  demonstrations  tered  the  convent  of  the  Ursnlines.  After  having  stud- 
of  groat  joy,  and  honored  with  the  title  of  the  Father  of  »«l  f«r  «>"»«  t>«ne  >"  t*»«  «^y  o^  Orleans,  he  entered  the 
his  Country/.  He  set  himself  with  great  energy  to  the  ^^^^  of  the  Benedictines.  In  1654  he  was  appointed 
task  of  restoring  the  fallen  glorv  of  the  Eternal  Citv,  P"or  of  Bhincs-Manteaux.  He  afterwards  filled  the 
and  so  well  diil  he  succeed  that'he  received  the  add'i-  «»roe  charge  at  Saint-Comeille  de  Compit'gne,  at  Saint- 
tional  title  of  Romulus  the  SecotuK  Bv  his  address  and  '*^rge  d' Angers,  at  Bonne-Nouvelle  de  Rouen,  and  at  Mai^ 
superior  sagacity,  Martin  V  succeeded  in  bringing  a  pro-  moutiers.  He  died  Aug.  9,  1696.  Martin  was  distin- 
tractcd  (|uarrel  with  Alphonso  of  Aragon  to  a  termina-  g«»«h«l  both  for  great  learning  and  deep  piety.  His 
tion,  which  at  once  secured  his  own  ends  and  pacified  a  wo»*»  ^^  Meditations  Chrettennes pour  Us  iHmanches,  les 
stubborn  adversarv.  At  the  Council  of  Constance  the  fi^us,  et  les  principales  fetes  de  Pannee  (Paris,  1669,  2 
next  general  council  was  appointed  to  meet,  five  years  vols.  4to)  .—Conduite  pour  la  retrnxte  du  moxs  (Pari^ 
later,  at  Pavia.  Accordinglv  such  a  council  was  acta-  l^'0, 12mo)  i— Pratique  de  la  retjle  de  Saint- BenoU{yM- 
aUy  opened  there  in  the  vear'l423,but,  on  account  of  the  '»•  16'*»  12mo)  \—Vte  de  la  reneraUe  mere.  Mane  de  Vln- 
spread  of  the  pestilence 'caUed  the  Black  Death,  it  was  carnaHon,  superieure  des  Ursulines  en  Canada  (Pans, 
tUssolved  and  transferred  to  Sienna.  But  at  Sienna  also  ^677,  4to)  '.—Meditation  pour  la  fete  et  pour  Coctare  de 
only  a  few  sessions  were  held;  and, on  the  pretence  that  *7f^/e  Ursuk  (Paris,  1678, 16mo).— Hoefer,  Aowr.  Biog. 
the  small  number  of  prelates  assembled  did  not  author-  Oefierale^  voL  xxxui,  s.  v. 

ize  the  continuance  of  the  council,  in  conformity  with  Martin,  C.  P.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
the  determination  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  next  in  Illinois  about  1821.  He  was  educated  at  Knox  Col- 
meeting  was  appointed  to  !)e  held  seven  years  later,  in  lege, (lalesburg,  Illinois;  taught  in  an  academy  at  Lis- 
the  year  1431,  at  Basle  (corap.  Fisher  [G.  P.],  The  Ref-  boii,  Illinois,  four  years,  and  then  entered  the  Union  The- 


ormation  [N.  Y.  1873, 8vo],  p.  43\     Sec  Julian,  Cardi- 
naL  This  council  was  intended  to  close  the  difificulty  with 


ological  Seminarj',  New  York  City,  to  prepare  for  th«L 
ministry.     Upon  the  corapletiou  <i^  VvSa  ^>aL^^»OBR. 
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sent  by  the  American  Missionary  Society  to  act  as  nii»- 
eiunary  among  the  Copts  in  Egypt.  His  health  failing 
him,  he  was  f>bUgcd  to  return  adcr  a  three  years*  stay  in 
the  East.  Later  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Peru,  Illinois,  and  remained  there  until  18t>3, 
when  he  was  appointed  associate  secretary  of  the  west- 
em  branch  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  He  labored 
among  the  soldiers  at  Chattanooga  until  he  fell  in  the 
work,  March  7, 1804. 

Martiii,  David,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Revel,  Languedoc,  in  1639.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy at  Nismes,  and  theology  at  Puy-Laurens.  Af- 
ter acting  as  pastor  at  several  places,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  France  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes :  so  great  was  the  consideration  he  en- 
joyed that  Roman  Catholics  themselves  assisted  him  to 
flee.  He  next  became  pastor  at  Ulrecht,  and,  although 
invited  to  Devcnter  as  professor  of  theology  in  1686,  and 
to  Haag  in  1695,  he  remained  attached  to  his  congrega- 
tion. He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1721.  He  wrote  three  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  some  polemical  and  apologetic  works, 
and  some  critical  essays,  all  of  which  give  evidence  of 
his  Icaming  and  talent.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  are  Ac  Nouve.nu  Testament ^  erplique  par  dea  noUs 
courffs  ft  claires  (Utrecht,  1696, 4 to) :  the  notes  are  part- 
ly <iogmatic,  partly  literary,  and  were  subsequently  used 
by  the  editor  of  the  French  Roman  Catholic  translation 
of  the  N.  T.  published  at  Brussels  (1700, 4  Vols.  12mo) : 
.^llUtuire  du  Vieux  et  du  Souveau  Testament  (Anist. 
1700, 2  vols.  foL).  It  contained  some  magnificent  cop- 
per-plate engravings,  and  was  often  reprinted.  But 
Martin's  chief  claim  on  posterity  lies  in  his  revision  of 
the  (toneva  version  of  the  Bible,  which  he  undertook 
at  the  request  of  the  Walloon  communities.  It  appear- 
ed in  1707  (Amst.  2  vols.  foL),  and  was  often  reprinted  in 
Bvo.  The  tirst  edition  contained  theological  and  crit- 
ical notes,  with  a  general  introduction,  and  special  ones 
api>cnded  to  each  book;  these,  however,  were  omittetl 
ill  the  subsequent  popular  editions.  It  was  approved 
bv  the  Svnod  of  Leuwarden  in  1710.  Martin's  transla- 
tion,  subsequently  revised  by  Osterwald,  is  still  the  one 
most  in  use  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  France. 
Among  his  other  works  we  notice  Sermons  sur  divers 
tejrtejt  de  CKcriture  Sainte  (Amst.  1708, 8vo)  i—i: Excel- 
lence  de  la  foi  el  de  ses  eJ^U^  exptiquee  en  rx  sermons 
(Amst.  1710,  2  vols.  8vo): — Traite  de  la  RelUfum  nat- 
urelle  (Amst.  1713,  8vt> ;  translated  into  Dutch  in  1720, 
English  in  1720,  and  Cierman  in  1735) : — Le  vrai  sens 
du  Psaume  ex  (Amst.  1715, 8vo).  His  dissertation  on 
natural  religion  ciiused  (luitc  a  long  and  spirited  c(»ntro- 
versy  with  the  Arian  Eralyn  (q.  v.).  See  Niceron,  Me- 
moire^f  vol.  xxi ;  Chaufepie,  Diet,  hist, ;  Prosper  Mar- 
•chand,  Diet,;  Nayral,  livitj,  Castraise^  voL  ii ;  Haag,  La 
France'  ProtestanUj  voL  vii ;  Hoefcr,  Nouv,  Bioff,  Gene- 
rale,  xxxiv,  34 ;  Hcrzog,  Real-Encykhip,  ix,  130. 

Martin,  Enoch  R.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
•bom  in  Washington  Co.,  Ind.,  about  the  year  181 1.  He 
.received  a  good  common-school  education ;  studied  the- 
•ology  privately;  was  licensed  by  Cincinnati  Presbyterj', 
and  ordained  by  Salem  Presbytery  in  1836.  He  preach- 
ed for  several  years  to  the  Mt,  Vernon  and  Utica  church- 
.€8,  in  Clark  Co.,  Ind. ;  thence  removed  to  Jefferson  Co.. 
Jnd.,  and  preached  to  the  Mizpeh,  Sharon,  and  Mt.  Ver- 
non churches,  and  afterwards  liecame  pastor  of  Sharon 
Church,  111.  In  1862  he  acceptel  a  call  to  the  Pisgah 
and  Sharon  churches,  IniL  He  died  Nov.  26, 1863.  Mr. 
Martin  was  a  very  useful  minister,  and  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian ;  he  did  much  for  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
suppression  of  intemperance.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist, 
Almanac  J  1865,  p.  167. 

Martin,  Gregory,  an  English  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Sussex,  and 
was  admitted  a  8<^holar  of  St.  John's  College,  ()xf(»rd,  in 
1557.  He  became  pn»fcasor  of  Hebrew  at  Douay,  and 
subsequently  at  Rhcims.  He  died  in  1582,  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author,  or  one  of  the  authors,  of 


the  Rheims  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Douav  veruon.  He  wrote 
several  theologico-controvendal  |)amphlets,  among  them 
A  Discovery  of  the  numifold  Corrujttions  tif  the  //o/jr 
Scriptures  by  the  Heretics  of  our  Days,  spedtilfy  the  Etty- 
lish  Sectaries  (printed  in  Fulke*s  I  defence  of  the  Trttn^ 
lotions,  Parker  Society,  1W8).— Allibone,  Did,  of  BriL 
and  A  mer,  A  nth,  s,  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Sibling,  s.  v. 

Martin,  Jacques  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  noted 
as  a  vrriter  on  philosophical  suhjecta,  was  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  3Iirepoix,  May  1 1, 16H4 ;  was  educated  at  TtKi- 
louse ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Congregation  of  8t.  Maur 
in  1709 ;  taught  the  humanities  at  Sorize ;  went  to  Par- 
is in  1727,  and  died  there  Sept.  5, 1751.  He  was  a  mul- 
tifarious writer,  and  possessed  an  unusual  acquaintance 
with  the  most  diversified  subjects  of  learning.  But  he 
was  censured  for  the  immodestv  of  his  illustrations.    His 

m 

most  important  work  is  Iai  Religion  des  Gaulois  (Paris, 
1727, 2  vols.  4to),  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
religion  of  the  Gauls  was  derived  from  that  of  the  patri- 
archs; and  that,  consequently,  an  illustration  of  their 
religious  ceremonies  must  tend  to  throw  light  on  many 
dark  passages  in  the  Scriptures.  He  wrote  also  Expli- 
cations de  plusieurs  textes  difficiles  de  VEcriture  Sainte: 
— De  Vorigine  de  Vdme,  selon  le  sentiment  de  Sttint  .A  v- 
gustin  (1736, 12mo).  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Bitig.  Gene  rale, 
xxxiv,  37. 

Martin,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  U niou  District,  S.  C,  May  14, 1 80 1 .  He  graduated  at 
the  North  Carolina  University,  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  in 
1825;  studied  divinity  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, of  Conconl  Church,  Green  Co.,  Ala. ;  was  licensed 
in  1827,  and  soon  after  ordained  as  a  domestic  misnon- 
ary  in  West  Florida  and  South  Alabama.  In  1830  be 
took  charge  of  the  churches  at  Linden  and  Prairie  Blufb, 
Ala.;  in  1837  moved  to  Louisville,  Miss.,  where  he  or- 
ganized a  Church;  in  1841  became  pastor  of  a  (.liurch 
at  Multona  Springs, Miss.;  in  1848  removed  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  where  he  taught  school  till  1850,  when  he  went 
to  Arkansas,  and  organized  several  churt^hes.  He  died 
Sept.  14, 1863.  Mr.  Martin  possessetl  an  excellent  mind; 
his  education  was  sound  and  classical,  his  piety  devoat 
and  habituaL  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Itnanac,  1867, 
p.  445. 

Martin,  John  (1),  an  English  Baptist  minister  of  the 
18th  century,  was  in  early  life  a  mechanic;  but,broi^rbt 
,  under  the  influence  of  (vospel  teaching,  he  studied,  and 
became  the  minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Lon- 
don.    He  published  a  number  of  oircasional  Senium 
and  theological  treatises  (1763-1807).     Of  these,  the 
mf)st  important  was  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  (Lond. 
1 797, 1 2mo).    Of  his  occasional  sermons,  the  one  on  Acts 
xiv,  7,  deserves  special  mention,  entitled  The  Ootpd 
of  our  Salvation  (Lond.  1796, 8vo).    Besides,  there  were 
published  three  volumes  of  his  sermons,  one  treating  ^ 
The  Character  of  Christ  (1793,  8vo) ;  the  other  twn 
were  edited  by  Thomas  Palmer  (1817, 2  vols.  8vo).  John 
Martin  is  described  by  Ivimy  {Baptists)  as  "  a  mio  rf 
strong  mental  p<»wers,"  and  as  a  tmly  "evangulicil 
preacher.*^     See  his  Autobiography  (1797,  12roo).    .S« 
also  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  BriL 
and  A  mer,  A  uth,  8,  v. 

Martin,  John  (2),  an  English  painter  of  BiUical 
subjects,  was  bom  near  Hexham,  Northumberiand,  July 
19, 1789;  went  to  London  in  1806,  and,  after  some  rein 
spent  in  obscure  stmggles,  made  his  first  appearance  a* 
an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1812.  Hut  pi<^ 
ure  was  entitled  Sadak  in  Search  of  the  Waters  of  Ob- 
livion, and  attracted  much  notice.  It  was  iiiUttwed 
within  two  years  by  the  Expulsion  from  Paradi^f,  Cff- 
tee,  and  Joshua  commanding  the  Sun  to  stand  still.  The 
last  of  these  works  was  a  great  success  in  point  of  popu- 
larity, but  it  was  also  the  causie  of  a  quarrel  between 
Martin  and  the  English  Academy,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  never  obtained  any  distinction  from  the  :$nri- 
cty.    From  tliis  |)criod  till  nearly  the  cloae  of  bis  life 
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he  inctfisantly  painted  pictures  in  a  style  which  was  1807,  emifinnted  to  America,  and  was  married  in  1886  to 

considered  *'  sublime"  by  the  same  sort  of  people  who  the  Kev.  William  Martin,  a  Methodist  divine.     She  has 

thought  Montgomery's  iiatan  and  PoUok's  Course  of  published  Mtthodianiy  or  Christianity  in  Earnest,  and 

Tinw  ct|ual  to  Paradise  Lost,    The  principal  of  these  other  religious  works. 


Feb.  9. 1«M  -Chambers  CyV  ^  v.    bee /I «/<*«>?-  ^^           ^.,;»       ;^^  ^.,^  ^^^            ^.^^  ^^  ^,„. 

rapAy  o/Mh  Martvn  in  the  J/A«««m  (1864).  ^^^^p,  (H-ml^ick, «.  //.V.  p.  256)-wri.tcn  probably 

Martin,  John  Nicholas,  a  distinguished  minis-  by  some  radicals  of  tlie  Puritan  camp  when  the  contro- 

ter  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  versy  between  the  Church  and  the  Puritans  was  wax- 

Deux  Ponts,  or  Zweibriicken,  in  Khcnish  Bavaria,  and  inghot.    Marsden  says**  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 

came  to  this  country  al>out  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen-  that  the  whole  was  a  contrivance  of  the  Jesuits."     l*he 

tury,  in  company  with  a  Lutheran  colony,  as  their  spir-  charge  against  the  latter  is  based,  however,  only  upon 

itual  teacher.     They  landctl  in  Philadelphia  with  the  supposition,  and  deserves  no  encouragement.    The  pul>- 

intention  of  settling  permanently  on  the  rich  soil  of  He  printing-presses  being  at  the  time  shut  against  the 

Pennsylvania,  but,  as  the  land  they  desired  could  not  be  I^iritans,  all  their  printing  had  to  be  done  secretly,  and 

procuHHl,  they  passed  on  to  the  valley  of  the  Shenan-  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  determine  the  origin  of  the 

doah,  whither  many  of, the  German  emigrants  had  al-  "Martin  Mar-Prelate"  tracts.   The  Puritan  divines  Udal 

ready  been  attracted;  but  the  congregation  to  which  and  Penr}\  on  their  trials,  were  charged  with  the  au- 

Mr.  Martin  ministered  finally  determined  to  locate  in  thorship,  or  with  a  wilful  knowledge  of  the  authors;  but 

South  Carolina,  in  a  district  bttwecn  the  Broad  and  Sa-  they  refused  to  make  any  revelations,  and  the  real  au- 

luda  rivers,  a  favorite  spot  with  the  Germans  of  that  thorship  of  these  once  dreaded  and  proscribed,  but  now 

day  in  the  South.     The  German  population  in  this  re-  ludicrous  lampoons,  remains  a  mystery.     Their  titles 

gion  increased  fast,  and  Lutheran  churches  were  estal>-  and  contents  are  given  somewhat  in  detail  by  Neale, 

lished  on  both  sides  of  the  rivers.     Here  Martin  re-  Hist,  of  the  Puritans  (Harpers'  edit,  i,  190  sq.).     They 

mainc<l  for  many  years,  all  the  time  oflSciating  in  his  were  reprinted  as  Puritan  Disc,  Tracts  (Loud.  1843). 

vernacular  (xerman.     In  1776  he  took  charge  of  the  Seeed9oMaeke\\jHist,ofthe3fartitiAfar'PrelateContro- 

Lutheran  Church  in  (.'harleston.    This  was  his  last  field  versy  (l^nd.  1K45) ;  'Slandetiy Eariy  Puritans,  p.  198  sq.; 

of  lalKir.     Many  reminiscences  of  his  life  and  Sisrvices  id.  I/ist,  of  Christum  Churches  and  Sects^  i,  131 ;  Hunt, 

during  this  eventful  period  of  our  country's  history  are  Rel^ious  Thought  of  England,  \,  Tl,     (J.  H.  W.) 

rtiU  p««erved.    The  Americ an  Revolution  inteirupted  Martin,  Saint-.  Marqui,  Louis  Clallb  i.k.  called 


espouse  the  cause  of  the  American  colonics  with  great  influence  of  M.de  Choiseul,  obtained  a  commission?  The 
zeal  and  patriotic  cevotum.  He  was  closely  watched  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^.^y^  ^^  ^.^^  ^.  ^  contained  several 
by  the  enemy ;  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  he  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^  y^^  j^j^.^^^  i„^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^j^^ 
would  not  pray  for  the  king,  and  that  his  ministrations  f^^^,,^  b^  the  Portuguese  mystic  Martinez  Pas- 
were  not  favorable  to  the  royal  cause,  his  pulpit  labore  ^^  j^^— „  ^^^^  enamored  with  mvstical  doc- 
were  intenhcted,  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  a  guard  ^^  ^^  ^^  1^  j  j„  ^j^^j  ^^^  Mvsticism.  how- 
placed  over  him  Subsequently  his  property  was  con-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^„g„^  ^^  rather' narrow  limits 
fiscated,  and  he  driven  fn>m  the  city.  He  remained  in  j,,  ^^^^ .  ^^^  ^j„j  of  neariv  the  whole  countrv  was  ab- 
the  intenor  of  the  state  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^.  ^^^^  ^^  materialism,  and  to  com- 
On  his  return  m  1.83,  although  aged  and  his  physical  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  task  of  our  obscure  officer  of 
vigor  gone,  his  congregation  still  c  ung  to  him.  They  ^^^  ^^in^ent  of  Foix.  Saint-Martin  sewn  threw  up  his 
urged  him  to  resume  his  i)astoral  relations;  but  he  mm-  commission,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  writing  and 
istered  to  them  only  until  a  regular  pastor  could  be  meditation,  bent  to  crush,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
procurwl  for  them  from  Germany.  In  1/87  he  was  re-  ^^^  ^j^  heartless  form  of  specuUtion  which  was  then 
leased  fh>fn  further  service,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  ft.r  the  everywhere  the  order  of  the  dav.  First  he  transkted  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  ministered  to  the  spiritual  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^h  Boehme;  but  tinally  he  originated  a  re- 
mterests  of  his  pe€>ple.  He  now  retired  to  his  little  farm  jj^^^^  mysticism,  which,  according  to  MoreU  (Hist,  of 
near  the  my  His  physical  as  well  as  mental  powew  p^Oos.inthe  im  Cent,  p.  208),  consisted  of  the  principles 
gradualy  failed  him  and  he  closed  his  honored  and  ofthe  Cambridge  PlatonistHenr>M<»re,"  reared  up  under 
useful  life  .Fuly  2/,  l/9o,  illustrating  in  his  death  the  ^^^  ^idance  of  a  versatile  and' enthusiastic  spirit,  as  a 
principles  which  through  a  long  ife  he  had  advocatetl.  ^^^^^^  j^^^  the  philosophical  sensationalism  of  Con- 
Mr.  Martin  was  faithfully  <levotc<l  to  his  work,  and  ex-  jj,j^  ^„^  ,^^  religious  scepticism  of  Voltaire."  But  as 
ceedingly  useful  as  a  niumter  of  the  GospeL  He  pos-  ^j  mvstical  schools  have  sooner  or  later  found  their 
sessed  an  integrity  that  no  considerations  of  pers.,nal  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j„  fanaticism,  so  Saint-Martin  also  stnick 
interest  or  exijwliency  could  reduce  fn.m  the  stnught  ^^^^  this  self-same  rock,  and,  despite  the  guarded 
rine  of  duty.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  dm-  ^^^^^^^  j^  ^hich  he  hancUed  theological  questions,  the 
aion,  firm  and  persistent  in  the  maintenaiice  of  his  pnn-  j^^^^^  conUined  in  his  writings  are  neither  few  nor 
ciples,  with  an  energy  of  wiU  an<l  a  zeal  which  no  dis-  ^^^j  yet,  notwithstanding  many  feats  and  vagaries 
courageraents  codd  repress  and  no  failure  abate.  In  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^^  description,  Saint-Martin  has  left  us 
the  vindication  of  what  he  believed  was  the  truth,  he  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  y^^  refutations  of  sensualist  errors  on  record, 
was  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The  people  appre-  ^^  ^.^  influence  against  the  materialism  of  the  18th 
ciated  his  sagacity,  and  relied  on  his  clear,  practical  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  f^jl^d  to  receive  the  recog- 
judgmenl.  He  steadfastly  devoted  himself  to  theur  m-  njtion  deserved.  With  his  eves  fixed  upon  the  iiiviS- 
t^ests.  It  was  the  constant  burden  of  his  heart  and  ^^j^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^  unscathed  thniugh  all  the  horrors 
the  earnest  purpose  of  his  life  to  honor  Chnst  in  the  ^^  ^^^  y^^^^  Revolution;  he  saw  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
salvation  of  sjmls.  He  was  regarded  by  the  community  ^^^  Directorv,  the  Consulate,  and  quietly  and  happily 
in  which  he  hved  as  a  great  blessing  His  death  was  ^j^^  ^  jj^^-^^f  Uterary  activity  at  Aulnay,  nei 
considered  a  public  calamity.     (M.  L.S.)'  Paris.  Oct  13  1803 

Martin,  Margaret  Maz^^ell,  a  lady  Methodist       Among  Saint  -  Martin's  achievements,  his  victor^ 

noted  as  a  writer,  was  bom  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in  over  the  sensationalist  Garat  deMr;«^  «B^Msaii  ^^""C^s 
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^  The  legUlators  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  in  their  (April),  p.  177 ;  Methodigt  Quarterfy  Review^  1863  (April), 

attempt  to  remodel  society  after  the  Keign  of  Terror,  p.  339.     (J,  II.  \V.) 

had  Uken  as  their  cxle  of  laws,  and  as  their  universal  Martin,  Sarah,  an  English  philanthropist,  was 

panacea,  a  debasing  thcorj-,  which  they,  however,  imag-  x^^  ngg,.  Yarmouth  in  1791,  and  died  in  1W3.    She 

iuetl  would  regenerate  the  worhl,  and  according  to  which  y^^  distinguUhed  for  her  kbors  in  the  cause  of  prison 

they  most  naturally  theref(»rc  wished  t»  tram  the  new  reform.     See  Brief  Biwp-aphies,  bv  Samuel  Smiles; 

generation.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  EcoU  SormaU,  j^e^.  Erskine  Neale,  ChAttumity  andJnjUMity  CoMtnut- 

subsequently  remodcUed  and  organized  by  Napoleon,  ^.  /-jt/wiAuryA  yferww  (April),  1847. 

and  still  rendering  the  greatest  services  as  a  seminary  of  mr^^t^  wwiu^^^^        v     r  u  •     •  *      *-^  r    »v 

t<»cho«.    Saint-Martin  had  been  sent  by  the  district  he  ?'?'^^'?*T^r   "    ^       ^"J™           ^       , 

.T^..,    ,  ,      ^,     1   u    1    *         ^  V         I  •    *u  ..     u    1  P*rt  he  took  in  the  Manau  ijersecution,  was  bom  at 

.nbabiUid  to  attend  the  lecture,  dehyeml  u,  that  school  \^  .„  Do,«tahire,  in  the  fin*  half  of  the  I6th  cen- 

«.d  ,.f  courao  was  expected  to  revive  as  «,un<  go8p«l  '                    ^           Winchester  School  and  at 

the  teaching  of  the  celebrated  phUosopher  Garat,  whose  ;^  ^,                        j„  ,555 

prelections  on  'ideology  were  scarcely  anything  else  -  ^.      ..^^^      ..,.,.     ,     ^         »c  — .•           .    •    i   ^ 

*            ,  .      «.'    1-/1     1*11      J         A          -.1 '       u*    *  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester.     Martin  wrote  in  Latin, 

but  a  r^fArtu^«  of  Condillac, dressed  up  with  much  taste,  , ...     ^  ttr-u-         ^*  n'  i^i        ^x.    e       i        rxr      /'i 

.^.,,        •*'                       »j--irT      i«u  lAfe  of  WUliam  oj  (fyAvAa^^,  the  founder  of  New  Col- 

but  still  more  assurance.    A  disciple  of  Jacob  Boehme,  ,  *      "^ ,,        v         ..i                i  .v                       r     •    * 

^.                        .'     r  i^  .u  *.     u  *        •  *            -1  leffC'     He  vehemently  oppose*!  the  mamage  of  pnerts, 

the  young  mvstic,  felt  that  what  society  required  was  **,  .,        ,            »    i*       •  i      ui          •*          »     n     i 

,  V     1  •«!  \-        r      *.             .u     £.'•#•  ;•        J  and  thus  also  created  considerable  excitement.    He  also 

not  the  deification  of  matter,  nor  the  AnrycAwMie  made  ^    ,       _»  „-.u  o*       •    .1     *  •  1    r       uu-  u      i-i-.     ^ 

.     .   , ,,                 ^       f  ^    .u         f               J  1  to<)k  part  with  J^torv  in  the  tnal  of  archbishop  Cninmer 

easy;  he  boldly  rose  up  to  refute  the  professor,  and, by      ,  ,* ,      „^  .. ',  •     ,roj      c_  u     1     t-ij      «■ 

•J           ^    fu    *i  •  1      1           r*u    f^i   *   J     VI  at  Oxford,     lie  died  m  1584.     See  Hook,  Ame#.  ^109. 

a  reference  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Dmth  des  LcoU-g   ^         ^. ^    .       1      xir  .^    ^  ^jl        /i 

Sortnales^  tlie  reader  can  follow  all  the  circumstances  of  -1  _J     «««>jii  j 

a  diacussiou  which  ended  in  Garat's  discomfiture.     M.  Martin,  William  Wisner,  a  Pr«»b\tenan  mm- 

Caro  (Saint-Martin's  biographer)  has  supplied  a  valuable  »««»'» ^*8  ^^  »"  Rahway.  X.  J.,  Dec  18, 1837.    He  re- 

rhum^  of  the  wholeaffair— an  extremely  importanteiKKjh  <«»ved  a  most  careful  parental  training ;  pursued  his  pre- 

in  the  life  of  Saint-Martin."    M.Caro,inhis  AiAwi^ur/ri  paratory  studies  m  the  Academy  at  Br«>oklyn,  N.  Y.; 

ric  tt  la  Doctrine  de  SaifU-yfartin  (Paris,  185G ),  has  giv-  graduated  at  Yale  College,  as  salutatorian  of  his  class, 

en  a  complete  list  of  Saint-Martin's  works.    They  are  >"  1«<^'  8*"died  divinity  at  the  Union  Theol.>gictl 

rather  numerous.    The  best  are  the  foUowing :  />«  Er-  Scminarj-,  New  York  City,  where  he  graduated  in  1863; 

reurs  et  de  la  Verite,  ou  le$  hommes  rapjMfUs  au  Principe  «n<^  w«»  immediately  licensed  and  onlained  as  a  home 

unirersel  de  la  Science  (1775);  U Homme  de  Denr;  and  missionary  to  the  Pacific  coast.     On  his  amval  there, 

JM  V Esprit  des  Choae$,  ou  coup  d'ccil  PhilosophiqueJt  mr  ^^  ^^^^  h»»  ^^^  ^  Sonora,  and  joined  Sierra  Nevada 

lan(tturedesetres,el8urVobjetdeleurexi8taice{\m),2  I*resbytery ;   thence   he  supplied   the   Howard  Street 

voKSvo).    These  supply  a  clue  to  the  main  features  of  Church,  San  Francisco,  for  a  few  months,  and  subse- 

the  author's  character,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  them  q^ently  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  at  San  Jo*^, 

we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  he  occu-  b"*^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  instalUtion  took  place,  was  Uken  ill  and 

pies  in  the  gaUer>'  of  modern  metaphysicians.  *^^^^  0<^^  16>  1*^»'^-     Mr.  Martin  was  characterize!*  V 

M.  Damiron,  in  reviewing  the  life  and  works  of  Saint-  »"  excee<lingly  frank  and  genial  disposition,  clear  and 

Martin  {Archives  Litferaires,  IHOl),  alTonls  us  the  fol-  tliscriminating  habits  ofthought,  and  thorough,  decided 

lowing  resume  of  Saint-Martin's  views :  «  The  system  of  Christian  principles.    See  Wilson,  Presb.  Uist.  A  Imattac, 

Saint-Martin  aims  at  explaining  everything  by  means  of  1*^/,  pholl. 

mfin.  Man  is  to  him  the  key  to  every  phenomenon,  and  Martin  Brethren,  or  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Si, 
the  image  of  all  truth.  Taking,  therefore,  literally  the  Martin  of  Mityence,  were  organized  in  12(>4  by  arch- 
famous  oracle  of  Del[>hi, '  Nosce  te  ipsum,'  he  maintains  bishop  Gerhani,  and  renewed  by  archbishop  Berthoki 
that,  if  we  would  fall  into  no  mistakes  respecting  exist-  in  1407,  and  flourished  until  the  days  of  the  French  Rev- 
ence,  and  the  harmony  of  all  beings  in  the  universe,  we  oliilion.  Their  object  was  the  attainment  of  a  godly 
have  only  to  understand  ourselves^  inasmuch  as  the  body  life,  brotherly  love  among  the  knighta,  and  protectioo 
of  man  has  a  necessary  relation  to  everything  visible,  of  the  holy  faith.  Their  sign  was  a  golden  shield,  with 
and  his  spirit  is  the  type  of  everything  that  is  invisible,  a  picture  of  St.  Martin. — Reyensbury  AUgenu  Em-yklop, 
What  we  should  study,  then,  arc  the  physical  faculties,  s.  v.  MnrtinsbrUder. 

whose  exercise  is  often  influenced  by  the  senses  and  ex-  Martina,  a  Christian  martyr  in  the  reign  of  the  tv- 
tcrior  objects,  and  the  moral  faculties  or  the  conscience,  ^nt  Maximin,  was  a  noble  and  beautiful  \'irgin  of 
which  supi)oscs  free-wilL     It  is  in  this  study  that  we  n^me,  wlu.  for  the  sake  of  Christ  suflfere.!  maniftdd  tor- 
must  seek  for  truth,  and  we  shall  find  m  ourselves  aU  tu^s,  which  were  finished  at  length  bv  the  swoiti  of  the 
the  necessary  means  of  arriving  at  it :"  thb  it  is  which  executioner,  A.D.  235.     Multitudes  of  Christians^  in  the 
our  author  calls  natural  revclatiou.    For  example :  **  The  cimne  of  this  three  years*  persecution,  were  sUui  »iih- 
smallest  attention,"  he  says, "  suffices  to  assure  us  that  y^t  trial,  and  buried*  indiscriminately  in  heap*,  fiftv  or 
we  can  neither  communicate  nor  form  any  idea  without  ^ixtv  being  sometimes  cast  into  a  ph  together^Fox, 
its  being  preceded  by  a  picture  or  image  of  it,  engen-  jfaiiurs  p.  25  26. 
dered  bv  our  own  understanding;  in  this  wav  it  is  that  «-     ...      ,.        «^  --. 
we  originate  the  plan  of  a  building  or  any  other  work.  ■oaartinaua.     »ee  Martinmas. 
Our  creative  faculty  is  vasoactive,  inexhaustible;  but,  Martindale,  Stephen,  a  minister  of  the  3Cetli- 
in  examining  it  closely,  we  see  that  it  is  only  secondary,  ^^^  Kpisc()i)al  Church,  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1788, 
temporary,  dependent',  i.  e.  that  it  owes  its'  origin  to'a  »"^  entered  the  itinerant  minfatrj-  in  1808.    He  contin- 
creative  faculty,  which  is  superior,  inde|>endent,  and  uni-  "^<1  >"  »<^tive  service  for  fifty-three  years,  fillinfr  the 
versal,  of  which  ours  is  but  a  feeble  copy.     Man,  there-  ^'^^^  important  appointments  in  the  Philadelphu  md 
fore,  is  a  type,  which  must  have  a  prototype,  and  that  New  York  conferences.     For  twenty  ye.irs  he  heW  the 
prototype  is  God."     This  extract  affords  a  fair  insight,  ^^^  of  presiding  ehler  on  the  Rhinebeck,  Long  Island, 
^e  think,  into  the  philosophical  mysticism  by  which  Prattaville,  New  York,  and  Poughkeepsie  districts.   In 
Saint-Martin  attempted  to  supplant' the  shallo'w  mate-  ^  these  p<ist8  his  fidelity,  pnidence,  and  capacity  were 
rialism  and  growing  infidelity  of  his  age,  and  to  induce  ^^P^v  shown;  and  through  his  long  term  of  ministenri 
his  countrymen  to  take  a  deeper  insight  into  the  consti-  service  he  maintained  an  unblemished  and  even  exalted 
tiition  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  close  connection  with  reputati.m.     lie  was  electeil  to  nearly  every  (General 
the  divine.    See,  besides  M.  Caro  s  work  al>oye  alluded  U),  Conference  between  1820  and  1850.     He  died  at  Tarry- 
Damiron,  M ^.moires ptmr  serrir  a  Vhisttdre  de philosophie  ^o^n,  N.  Y.,  May  23, 18G0.    Sec  Smith,  Memorials  A.  l- 
au  18-  sierle,  vol.  i ;  Malter,  Suint-Afartin,  Le  Philosophe  ""^^  ^^"^  *'•  ^'"*'  (^^'f-  P- 1^^- 

inconnu  (18G2) ;  Morell,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  p.  Martindale,  Theodore  D  Wight,  a  minister  oT 

208,  209;  J^ndon  Quarterly  RecieVj  185G  (Jan.);  1857  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  boni,  of  Coogi^* 
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gational  parents,  at  Greenfield,  Mass^  Nov.  28,  1820 ;  I  and  for  thirty  years  filled  that  chair  euccessfuUy.     He 

was  oducate<l  at  the  Western  Ue^erve  Seminary ;  tauf^bt  .  died  at  Helmstiidt,  Dec.  17, 1621,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four, 

for  a  time  after  his  conversion;  served  in  the  local  niin-  |  His  works  arc  I>e  Suhjecio  eljhri  iMgicm  (Lemgo,  1597, 

istry  for  several  years;  was  admitte<l  into  the  Ohio  Con- |  12mo): — Mrtuphytica  CommttUatio,  ctmipenJioge,  suc- 

ference  in  the  fall  of  1852,  and  aiipointed  to  Blendon  '  cmcte,  tt  jtertpicue  coniprehtndtns  unirertam  metaphjfticet 

Circuit.    His  subsequent  apixiiiitmenta  were  Maysville, '  docirinam  (Strasburg,  l(i05, 12mo,  et  al.) : — Ik  Anafyti 

Blarietta,  li(»gan,  IHckvrington,  and  Newark,  when,  in  i  logica  (^Helmst.  101 U,  et  aL) : — Cummentariut  in  ApuUii 

1862,  his  ctmnection  with  the  Conference  was  dissolveil,  I  librum  irtpl  iiiprji'tia^  (Frankfort,  1621, 12mo) : — Coik" 

and  thenceforth  he  sustained  the  relation  of  local  preach-  |  metUariortnn  ioffirontm  advtrsus  Hamistat  Libriquinqve 

er.    In  the  fall  of  1871  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Zanes- 1  (Helmst.  1623,  12mo) : — Ethica : — Cmnptmlium  Thevlo' 

villc  I)i.Htrict,  at  the  retiuest  of  the  Circuit,  api)ointed  .yia.    Sec  Hoefer,  A'oMr.-£f«<>gr.C?^iifn/fr,vol.  xxxiv,  s.v. 

him  as  a  supply  with  the  venerable  David  Smith  on  the        iura«^4«4   n.4«..,»w.4^4.4.«   i^  ♦  i.«  i      *i. 

,,  ,       /.I          •    .u   I        1     r    I  •  u  I        •  1  J     II         jUartlm,  GhiamDattista,  best  known  under  the 
Hebron  Charge,  m  the  Umnils  of  which  he  resulcd.    He  "  ^;».    .  f  4.  i».,i^  \i-.^:.»:  "  „«-  1 »  »  i  t-/w. 

,         ^.*         I     ..1  I  11        11     •..     title  of '*laare  Martini,   was  bom  at  Iiologna  in  1(06. 

entered  up«m  the  work  with  commendable  zeal  and  with  .  v«»k.  :»  %r«.,»i.  i.«  ».,».>*.^i  ti.«  t\^^,   r  «♦  i?—  1 

1  .  U-I-.     u  .  1-    1       «     -1-1^-..     II  !  fcarly  m  youtu  he  entereil  the  Order  of  St.  rrancis-aiid, 

ipencral  acceptabihlv,  butdieilon  April /,1M«2.    He  was    ,,„    *...„,i  i...  «  „,:.i4  .  r  :..  ..:„ it     ^    r      ,.     ... 

•t^    1      J  *i       *  •    1  I  u-        I  •*    ir  _*  I  P">inpted  by  a  spirit  of  niuuiry  and  love  of  antuiuitv, 

giftCHl  and  fluent  m  language,  an<l  his  pulpit  efforts  gen-  '  *  ^„  ^^ , .«./««  *l...^i„  ...u:  u  ul      .^11*     4  •       /\ 
^    „  ,   .  7.    ^.:       o     J  4,',,.,      .    ,7.   ^  ,  soon  set  out  on  travels  which  he  extended  to  Amb.    On 

erally  range,!  above  '^edH>crity.    See  S. C.  l{iker,in  If  tst.    ^^^  ^^^  ^  y  ,^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Chru,t,Aiirocate,Jn\y  10, 18,2.  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^  celebraUnl  Ant. Perti.     In  1723  he'be- 

MartLnet,  Loris-FRANvoifl,  a  Roman  Catholic  di-  came  maestn>  di  capella  of  the  convent  of  his  order, 
vine,  was  bom  at  Kiwrnay,  diocese  of  Kheims,  April  19,  .which  office  he  retaineil  till  his  death  in  1784.  "He 
175:*.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  regular  iwas,"  says  Dr.  Bumey,  who  knew  him  well, " regarded 
canons  of  the  Congregati«)ii  of  France,  and  during  his  during  the  Ust  fifty  years  of  his  life  as  the  most  pro- 
course  t»f  studies  at  the  abl)ey  (tf  St.  (ienevieve,  of  Paris,  1  found  harmonist,  and  the  best  actiuaiiited  with  the  art 
he  was  particularly  favored  by  his  8up<!rior8,  who  early  ,  and  science  of  music,  in  Italy.  All  the  great  masters  of 
made  him  teacher  of  philcwophy  and  theolog>'.  Or-  |  his  time  were  ambitious  of'becoming  his  disciples  and 
dainecl  pri<»t  at  the  aj^e  i>f  twenty-five,  he  was  made  !  proud  of  his  approbation."  Martini  was  also  a  com- 
prior  €»f  Daon,  in  the  di«>cese  of  Angers.     It  was  in  this  1  poser,  and  pnnluced  much  music  for  the  Church,  which 


grace,     llis  rep- 

ity  of  the  C<»iistitucnt  Assembly,  he  was  constantly  op-  uUtion  dei)ends,  however,  mainly  on  his  A'*»r;.y  on  Coun- 
pose<l  to  the  legudative  measures  which,  under  the  sem-  ;  terpoint  (Bologna,  1774, 2  voK  folio),  and  on  bis  History 
hlMxice  of  a  useful  reform,  had  a  destructive  and  minous  of  Music  (^1781, 3  vols.  4to).  See  Ewjli^h  Cychp.  s.  v. 
object  He  succeeJetl  in  escaping  penKK^ution,  aiid  em-  ,  Martini.  Martino,  a  Jesuit  missionary',  was  bom 
igrated  to  KnglancL  There  he  did  not  share  m  the  il-  |  ^^  ^rent  in  1614,  visited  (^hina,  and  published,  after  his 
lusionsof  his  compaiuons  in  exile  of  a  speedy  return  to    ^  j^^  ^^^^  Tartnrico  in  .V,«m,  which  was  trans- 

France;  and,  with  a  view  to  exercismg  his  minist^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^„^j  ^^  European  Unguages;  also  an 
usefully,  he  apphed  hiinsc'lf  to  the  study  of  Knglish.  ^^^„e„t  map  of  China  (-Atlas  Sinensis'^  and  a  ^,>- 
<.ift«Hl  with  indefatigable  iiu hwtrj-,  and  severely  ascetic  |  ,^^^  .^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Christian  .Era.     He  died 

in  his  habits,  he  was  enable^l  to  regulate  his  time  judi-    •    j^. 
dously,  and  thus  attain  gn'at  success.     In  1804  he  re- 


tumetl  to  France,  and  at  the  peril kI  of  the  conconlat  was 


Martini,  Raymond,  a  Spanish  Dominican  friar, 


elected  priest  of  C4)url>evoM-.  He  passed  from  there  to  !  n**^  f"'  *»"»  ff^«^  attainments  as  an  Orientalist,  was 
the  parish  of  Saint-I>eu-Siint-(;iles,  at  Paris.  It  is  t<» ;  *w">  "^  Sobirats,  Catalonia,  near  the  mi<ldle  of  the  13th 
Martinet  that  we  owe  the  pn«er>ation  of  the  church  of  I  oc"tury.     At  a  general  chapter  held  at  Tolwlo  in  1250, 


8fiini-I>?u;  and,  notwithstanding  the  op|K>sition  of  M. 
Frochot,  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  he  8ucccede<l  in  inter- 
esting powerful  protc>ctors,  and  the  chun.*h  was  not  alian- 
doned.     Thev  even  donat(^l  to  him  considerable  funds 


Martini  was  selected  as  among  the  most  promising  and 
talented  of  his  order  to  be  educate<i  as  a  defender  of  the 
faith.  Spain  was  at  this  time  the  great  centre  of  Jew- 
ish and  Mohammedan  scholarship,  and  the  Dominican 


for  the  leparition  and  emiHOIishment  of  the  e<lifice.  In  ffcneral  Raymond  de  Penafort  was  bent  uiK)h  a  polcm- 
1820  he  was  made  pripst  of  the  parish  church  of  Saint-  I  »<^"1  ^'»'  ^'»<^  *^«  »*  heretics."  To  defray  the  expenses 
Laurent,  and,  although  advanced  in  age.  his  zeal  and  \  of  wlucating  such  <.f  the  pnests  and  friars  as  might  act 
activity  did  not  diminish  in  his  administration.     He    "  polemics,  Raymond  had  secured  a  jKinsion  from  the 


died  May  30, 1836.  Martinet  was  one  of  the  most  wor- 
thy  priests  of  the  clcrgj'  of  Paris.  A  knowle<lge  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  an  unbiasseil,  clear,  and  me- 
tluKlical  mind,  a  pleasing  and  easy  elocution,  were  in- 
creased by  that  urlianity  of  manner,  that  delicacy  of 


kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Both  Helirew  and  Arabic 
were  assiduously  studie<l  by  Martini,  who,  after  having 
sufficiently  qualified  himself  by  the  mastery  of  these 
Shemitic  tongues,  promptly  commenced  his  attack  on 
the  Jews  in  a  work  entitUnl  I*v(fioJi(Ui,  which  he  finish- 


tact,  and 'that  exquisite' iKditeness  which  he  obscr^wl ,  «> »"  12^«-  "^  is  also  reputed  to  have  writu-n  Capit- 
in  his  habitual  reUtions  with  persons  of  disting,ii»hed  <"""  Jud<ronim,  and  also  A  Owfutatton  of  the  Alcoran. 
nnk.-hioffraphie  UmrrrsrUf,  Supplem.,  vol.  Ixxiii,  s.  v.    '^^^^  ^^""^  "f  *»"  «««^»^  ^  "«''  generally  known.     Th« 

I  great  knowledge  which  Martini  displayed  in  his  com- 

Martini,  Antonio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  b<»m  at  \  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  lKK.ks  and  opinions  of  the' Jews,  has  made 

I*rato  in  1720.     Having  ch(«en  an  ecclesiastical  career,  |  ^^^  „njustlv  imagine  that  he  was  (.f  that  religion. 

aiKl  possessing  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Ian-  |  ^'h^  «  p„^,i„  ^^j^.^m  j^  g^j,,  ^^  j^^ve  been  greatly  enhirged 


grand  duke  of  Tuscany  called  him  to  the  archicpiscoi«i-  |  n^„  ^^^y,^  Yl^,^^.  „f  tl,,,  (.^,1^,^^.  ,1^,  ymx  at  Toulouse, 
cy  of  Florence  (17«l).  Martini  was  gnuitly  opjswed  to  j  ^j^,,^  ,,529^  ^ewl  it,  and,  after  copying  some  things  out 
all  new  idea^  and  decidedly  inanifeste<l  his  opinion  in    ^,f  jj^  ^^^,^  ^  j,,  j^^^  Spiegel,  a'leam<Ml  (Jerman,  and 


haughtily  condemning  the  doctrines  of  Kicci  in  the 
svnfHl. 

Martini,  Comeille,  a  leamefl  Belgian  Lutheran, 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  lf)67,  and  was  educated  in  (ler- 
many,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  arts  and 


Uieol4»g)'.     In  1691  he  taught  logic  in  his  native  city,    Turc,  general  of  the  Domiuicauft^  Ht«&  N«£tN  «nvkR>eX 


his  preceptor  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.     Spiegel  advised 
Maussac  to  publish  it;  but  the  latter,  though  very  able 
to  d(»  it  himself,  ha<l  for  an  assistant  Mr.  de  Voisin,  soa 
of  a  counseUor  in  the  Parliament  at  Boiirdeaux,  who 
took  upon  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  task.     Thom 
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■purring  on  the  pri>iTM>t«rHof  this  editicm;  ind,  not  Mt^ 
uG«d  with  niliciliiii;  them  by  letlen  equiUy  tmpoitD- 
nale  and  nblii^ic,  he  gave  unlen  that  they  shnulJ  be 
pfuviJed  xilh  all  the  roanuiKripU  of  the  ■■  PuKio  fldei" 
that  cinild  be  rMovere<L  In  short,  the  Domuiicui  Oi^ 
iter  intereited  tbrmaelves  n  much  in  it  that  the;  bore 
ti\t  ch*n^  of  the  impreniiiii,  which  was  made  at  Paria 
in  16AI. 

llartlnlqiia,  or  Martiuico,  called  by  the  natives 
J/iu/i'Uin,  on*  of  the  LeSKrAnlillea,  lying  between  lat- 
iluilp  14^  2»'  -13"  and  II''  M'  47"  north,  and  lungitude 
flO^  60' and  6  P 1 9' west,  i>  forty  milea  I»ii|[,  about  tivelve 
milra  brnail.  and  haa  an  area  nf  about  IMU  aquare  mile*, 
and  lfi0,SBIinliaWtant*,ofwhomupwards»fH7,000are 
tilack.  The  island  wan  dincuvcred  by  the  Spaniards  in 
14911,  odimiiHl  l>y  the  Frenvh  in  lti.H9,  aiid  now  bciuneit 
ti>  them.  It  is  uf  an  oval  fiimi,  with  much  indunled 
auuta,  and  a  everywhere  mountainous;  the  bigheK 
peak.  Mount  Poi^e,  bnnfc  connderably  more  than  401X1 
feet  abuve  the  sea-icveL  There  ire  six  eniinct  Tolca- 
niie*  on  the  iaiauil,  one  of  them  with  an  enormnua  crater.  I 
The  rullivatvd  portion  (about  one  third  of  the  whcile  of 
Uartiniiiue)  lies  chiefly  alotif;  the  coast.  The  climate 
is  moist,  but,  except  durinn  the  rainy  season,  is  not  un- 
healthy, and  the  acHl  is  very  productive.  Of  the  land  | 
ill  cultivation, about  three  fllihi  arc  occupied  with  sugar- 

Thc  Korrmmeiit  of  the  island  consists  nf  a  jcoremor, 

■  privv  council  nf  seven,  and  a  od^nial  council  of  thirty 
members.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1IJ18.  The  island 
is  liable  to  dreadful  hurricanes.  The  capital  is  Fort 
Kayal.  but  Si.  Herre  (tf.  v.)  is  the  larjpst  town  and  the 
teat  of  commerce.  The  avera)[e  annual  fall  of  rain  is 
cinhty-fuur  inches.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  sea- 
sons; one  commences  about  Oct.  15,  and  lasts  some  nine 
months,  and  the  other,  or  rainy  season,  lasts  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  Duriiii;  the  short  season  the  yellow-fe- 
ver prevails  larffi'lv.  The  inhabitaiilsiif  the  Martinique 
Islands  are  usuaUy  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Itome. 

MvtllilBtS,  a  Kus^iian  sect  of  mystics,  which  orig- 
insleil  near  ilie  openin);  of  our  an,  as  a  result  of  the 
labors  of  St.  Martin,  the  French  philiwiphvr  whoM  life 
and  labors  we  have  spoken  of  above.  The  Maniiiists 
allicil  themselves  with  fVeemasonry,  and  B)>rFad  fhnn 
HiMCow  over  all  Kussia.  Aimin);  to  supplant  intideliiy 
by  m>'sticism,  they  read  largely  the  writings  of  Gennan 
mystics  and  pieliais;  Aradi  and  .Spcncr  were  special  fa- 
ToriUikand  were  widely  scattereil  in  translations.  Cath- 
arine II  oppowd  the  sect,  but  it  continued  to  flourish, 
notwiihstandinK  all  pencculion,  until  the  despotic  reifcn 
uf  Nirhiilas  1,  when,  with  many  other  secla,  the  Mar- 
tiiiista  vrete  crunhnl.  Under  Alexander  I,  the  Martin- 
iats,  favoreil  by  the  patronage  of  prince  Galititn,  en- 
Joveil  their  "  (,i>ld«i  age." 

Hartlnias.  Mattiiiah,  a  fierman  Reformed  theo- 

scholar,  preacher,  anil  instructor.  He  was  made  court- 
preacher  in  lKt.\  prnfessor  at  Uerbom  in  the  fullowing- 
year,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Krammar-ichool  con- 
nectinl  wilh  the  academy  at  that  place  in  1597.  He 
coiitinitnl  in  that  tclaltun  during  tpn  years ;  and  in  1610. 
after  an  interval  spent  in  preaching  at  Emilen,  accepted 

■  call  from  the  Council  n{  Bn-men  lo  iKKTome  the  reelor 
of  the  faroiJua  gyninasium  of  their  ciiy,  and  to  flU  the 
chair  of  theobiKy  in  its  faculty.  I'nder  his  direction 
this  institution  nae  lo  great  pmsperily,  and  students, 
even  from  many  foreign  linds.  thnuigcd  its  hallSL  In 
Itilri  he  was  dclvgaled  to  ihe  Kynoil  of  l>an,  where  he 
wainoiedfiH-themiHleratiimof  his  views.  The  course 
of  that  bcKly  never  receivnl  his  n{iproTBl.  although  his 
name  appears  among  its  signeni.  ami  in  later  years  he 
was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "O  Ihiri,  wnuhl  to  <ind  I 
had  never  seen  thee!"  He  dinl  in  IKK)  of  apoplexy, 
and  was  liuricd  al  Bremen.  His  rliief  work.  Ilie  Ltxiam 
piiiihigini-riiimiJayirHm,  is  still  u»cil.  His  other  writ- 
ing of  which  sixty-eight  have  been  enumerated,  arc 
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The  Jjfxiam  w 

.       ,  in  a  secnndedition  atFrankfortin  IW&i 

and  ai  L'irecht  in  1C9T Hatag,  RfaUEnqikt'ipadii, 

X\.ll3sq.     (IJ.M.) 

Martlumaa,  or  Ae  Miut  of  St.  ifaniH.  a  fem 
kept  (>u  the  11th  of  November  in  honor  of  St.  Maitin 
of  I'liuni.  The  feast  was  often  a  menr  one.  In  Kng- 
land  and  .Sc<itland  the  winter's  provinoni  were,  in  uMo 
ilays.  cured  sod  stored  up  at  that  time  uf  the  year,  and 
were  li^nce  called  a  maii,  Luther  derived  his  lint  namt 
fr.>m  bpiii^;l">m  on  the  eve  of  this  festival;  in  Ijermani 
I'slkil  r!~i  MarlmaHa.  .See  Eadie,  EcHrt.  Cyclop,  s.  v.: 
il--/rf,>hit</  lUaUKiKsMop.  ix,  312,  col  i  (ia). 

Maitla't  Day,  St.    See  Martismas. 

MartiuUI.  Polom-s  or  BaiiKUi'a.  a  Tolish  chtnri- 
dec  and  ecote^astic  of  the  13th  century,  was  bom  M 
T^>|lpau,  in  Silesia;  entered  the  Dominican  Order;  be- 
came cliaplain  and  confessor  to  pope  Cleoteut  tV.  and  lo 
several  of  lib  succeaaots;  and  in  1278  was  appointrl 
anrlihishop  oTGnesen.  He  died  shortly  after  at  IkJ-^nn 
(127(1),  He  wrote  valuable  works  in  the  depanmeot 
iif  eccieaiasiical  hittoiy,  including  biographies  of  srveisl 
popes.  His  most  iminrlant  production  is  the  CknminM 
drSummin  Fonlfficibai.  See  lluefei,  ^iVukt.  fiici;.  6'w- 
n,le,  5xxiv.  87. 

Martyn,  lUsnv,  known  as  "  the  iwholar  missim- 

irii  iioi<-!t.  »as  bom  of  humble  parentage  ai  Tium.  Is 
i.'<ini<^flll.  1':iigUnd,Feb.l8. 1'Ml.  He  was  educated  in 
Ihe  t;ranimar-«bool  of  his  native  place;  sought  furi 
wholamhip  in  Corpus  Chritti  College.  Oxford,  bat,  fiil- 
ill;;  ill  ihlH,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  tiiteml  St.  Jolin'i 
L:i)Ucge  ill  (>ctober,  1797.  He  was  al  that  lime  om- 
n  atiily  mural,  but  still  unconvertwL  But,  while  al  Pil- 
Icgo,  the  death  of  his  Guher  directed  his  mind  in  niic- 
iijus  subj«-i«,  and,  hy  hu  asBOcialion  with  ibe  celebniHl 
pvaiigeliciil  preacher  Charles  Simeon,  be  soon  became  om 
nf  ihe^  most  thoroughly  Christian  students  in  the  nil- 
l^e,  where,  ill  IWH.he  came  out  "scniot  wrangler,"  rbs 
highest  academical  honor  adjudged.  He  was  chnw 
fellow  of  hit  college  in  March,  iWi,  and  obtained  the 
first  prize  for  Ihe  best  Latin  prone  comimaiiinn  in  Ibr 
university.  Believing  it  to  he  bis  duty  lo  prt»ch  the 
licMpcl,  he  now  devoted  himself  lo  the  work  of  tbeaiui- 
Lwry.  Knglaml  waa  at  this  time  wide-awake  in  ibt 
caiiw  uf  miaduiis.  and  Martyn  flnally  detennineiJ  that 
he  alan  must  go  forth  to  propagate  Christianity  aBwoK 
the  nation*  who  sat  in  darkness.  He  sought  to  brmi- 
ploycd  by  the  "Sodety  for  Misnons  to  Afriai  an.1  the 
East.'"  ni.'w  the  "  Church  Minnonaiy  Society ;"  bol,  a»  he 
waa  too  young  lo  take  holy  orders,  his  appouilmmt  w» 
piutpiined.  He  waa  ordained  deacon  On.  22. 1«u3;<n* 
msile  bai'iK'lor  of  divinity  in  March.  IWfi.  ud  wat  it 
Ihe  same  lime  ordaineil  priest,  and,  obtaining  as  ip- 
IHiiiitmeiii  na  misaionaiy  to  India,  embarked  Sepl.  lU, 


lleiir>'  Jlirtyn  reached  Madras  April  31, 1806.  H( 
slopped'fiir  a  while  at  Calculta,  where  he  oontinuri  H* 
eiudyufllindintanec,  which  he  had  commeDcid in  Eng- 
land, and  applied  himself  also  to  Sanscrit,  aa  the  key  u 
moit  of  the  Eastern  languages,  and  lo  I'enun,  Hr 
then  removed  to  the  station  of  Dinapore,  wheir  h*  "* 
appointed  in  labor,  primarily  among  Ihe  English  trvip' 
there  po!ile<l,  and  the  fsmiUes  of  the  civiliank  Boi '" 
the  natives  also  he  constaiilly  addressed  hinwif.  in^ 
amid  all  thmeUbnis,  yet  found  time  to  complete  a  ttiii» 
lati.iu  of  the  English  lilu^y  into  Himlostanee  (Fehil 
li«17>,  a  tranalalion  of  the  N.  T.  in  that  language  ank 
this  fiiilBhed.  commenced  a  version  of  the  N.  T.  in  F^^ 

lalor,  Sabal  (q.  v.). 

Near  the  close  of  lfl09,  Hr.  Martyn  commeiKeJ  hi- 
lint  public  ministrations  among  the  heathen  at  Can- 
pore,  whither  he  had  removed  in  April  of  thia  yeir.  H" 
auditory  iflmetimea  counted  as  many  as  right  hundnd. 
They  were  young,  old,  mile,  female)  bloated,  wiitsal 
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clothed  with  abominable  rags,  nearly  naked,  some  plas- 
tered with  mud  or  cow-dung,  others  with  'matted,  un- 
combed locks,  streaming  to  the  heels,  others  bald  or 
scabby-headed.  The  authorities  seem  to  have  had  a 
wide-open  eye  on  his  proceedings,  and  anything  which 
appeared  to  graze  roughly  against  the  superstitions  of 
his  auditory  would  at  once  have  wrecked  his  scheme. 
Finally,  exhausted  with  these  and  other  labors,  his 
health  began  to  give  way,  and  he  was  recommended 
cither  to  try  the  effects  of  a  sea-voyage,  or  to  return  to 
Kiigland  for  a  time.  Having  embraced  the  latter  pro- 
p<jMal,  he  determined  to  travel  by  way  of  Persia  and  Ara- 
bia, with  a  \Hew  of  submitting  his  Persian  and  Arabic 
translations  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  revision  and  critical 
judgment  of  learned  Persians.  He  left  Cawnporc  in 
the  last  of  September,  1810,  and  in  the  early  summer  of 
1811  lauded  at  Bushire,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Shiraz, 
where  he  resided  for  more  than  ten  months.  Here  he 
created  great  interest  by  the  religious  discussions  which, 
as  the  sole  advocate  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  carried  on 
in  the  crowded  conclaves  of  Mollahs  and  Sofis.  He 
completMi  his  Persian  version  of  the  N.  T.  Feb.  2-4, 1812, 
and  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Psalms  hix  weeks  later. 
From  Shiraz  he  went  to  Tabriz,  resolved  on  visiting  the 
king  in  his  summer  camp,  and  presenting  his  work  in 
person.  His  inter\'iew  with  the  vizier,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  ignorant  and  intemperate  Mol- 
lahs, called  forth  all  the  energies  of  Martyn's  faith  and 
patience,  and  at  length  it  was  found  that,  owing  to  an 
iufurmality — the  want  of  an  introduction  from  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador — he  could  not  be  wlmitted  to  the  royal 
presence.  He  now  proceeded  to  Tabriz,  where  he  was 
laid  up  for  two  months,  and  compelled  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  presenting  his  N.  T.  in  person  to  the  king,  but 
Sir  G.Ouscly,  the  British  ambassador,  relieved  his  anx- 
iety by  kindly  promising  to  present  the  volume  him- 
self. Ten  davs  after  his  recovery  from  the  fever  which 
had  laid  him  up,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  home- 
ward. His  plan  was  to  return  to  England  via  Const«n- 
tinople,  but,  in  consequence  of  too  hurried  travelling,  he 
was  laid  up  at  Tocat  with  severe  illness,  and  died  Oct. 
16, 1812.  *•  No  more  is  known  of  Henr}'  Martyn  save 
that  he  died  at  Tocat,  without  a  European  near.  .  .  . 
He  died  a  pilgrim's  solitary  death,  and  lies  in  an  un- 
known grave  in  a  heathen  land."  The  regrets  in  Eng- 
land which  this  event  created  were  great.  Much  was 
expected  from  him,  and  much  would  prolmbly  have  been 
done  by  him  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self. As  it  was,  he  brought  not  a  few,  both  Hindfis 
and  Mohammedans,  to  make  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  he  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  extensively 
dispersed  among  a  people  who  had  not  previously  known 
them.  **The  ardent  zeal  of  the  Celtic  character;  the 
religious  atmosphere  that  John  Wesley  had  spread  over 
Cornwall,  even  among  those  who  did  not  enroll  them- 
selves among  his  followers ;  the  ability  and  sensitive- 
ness hereditary  in  the  Mart>'n  family,  together  with  the 
strong  influence  of  a  university  tutor — all  combined  to 
make  such  a  bright  and  brief  trail  of  light  to  the  ca- 
reer of  Henr>'  Martyn"  (Miss  C.  M.  Yonge,  IHonefra  and 
Founders,  p.71).  An  interesting  account  of  his  life,  com- 
piled from  various  journals  left  by  him,  was  published 
by  the  Rev.  John  Sargent  in  1819.  Of  his  pnnluc- 
tions  there  were  published  Sermons  preached  in  Calcutta 
and  elsewhere  (4th  edit,  Lond.  1822,  8vo) : — Controver- 
fial  Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  (edited 
by  Prof.  Samuel  Lee,  D.D.,  (^amb.  1824,  Svo):— Jour- 
nals and  iMiers  (edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  WiU)erforce, 
later  bishop  of  OxfonI,  Lond.  1837, 2  vols.  8vo ;  abridgeil 
1839,  post  8vo,  and  often).  See.  l)esides  the  biography 
already  referred  to,  that  by  John  Hall  (N.  Y.  18mo,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Tract  Society ).  See  also  Eclec 
tic  Beriewy  4th  series,  iii,  321 ;  Bosf.  Spirit  of  the  PH- 
grimSf  iv,428;  Albert  Barnes,  Essays  and  Revietcs  (1855\ 
ii,  278:  Edinb.  Rev,  1844  (Julv),lxxx,  278;  CycU^atdia 
of  Modem  Relifjious  Bitjffraphy,  p.  321  ;  Timpson,  BU}le 
Triumphs,  p.  4^;  Encydopadia  qfReliyious  KmwUdgt  ; 


Lond,  Quart,  Rev,  1867  (Julv),  art.  ii,  p.  329;  Princeton 
Rev,  18o3,  p.  409 ;  1865,  p.  327.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mar^rr  (jiaprvQ  and  fiaprvpy  so  rendered  only  in 
Acts  xxii,  20 ;  Riev.  ii,  13 ;  xviii,  G)  is  properly  a  witness, 
and  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  {a)  to  judicial 
witnesses  (Matt,  xviii,  16;  xxvi,66;  Markxiv,63;  AcU 
vi,  18 ;  vii,  68 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  1 ;  1  Tim.  v,  19 ;  Heb.  x,  28. 
The  Septuagint  also  uses  it  for  the  Hebrew  1?,  «/,  in 
Deut,  xvii,  16 ;  Pro  v.  xxiv,  28) ;  (6)  To  one  who  has  tea- 
tirie<l,  or  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  he  has  seen, 
heard,  or  known.  This  is  a  frequent  sense  ui  the  New 
Testament,  as  in  Luke  xxiv,  48 ;  Acts  i,  8, 22 ;  Rom.  i, 
9;  2  Cor.  i,  23;  1  Thes.  ii,6,10;  lTim.vi,12;  2Tim.ii, 
2;  1  Pet,  v,  1;  Rev.  i,  6;  iii,  14;  xi,  3,  and  elsewhere, 
(c)  The  meaning  of  the  word  which  has  now  become 
the  most  usual,  is  that  in  which  it  occurs  m\y»i  rarely  in 
the  Scriptures,  i.  e.  one  who  by  his  death  bears  witness 
to  the  truth.  Li  this  sense  we  only  tind  it  in  Acts  xxii, 
20;  Rev,  ii,  13;  xvii,  6.  This  now  exclusive  sense  of 
the  wonl  was  brought  into  general  use  by  the  early  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  who  applied  it  to  every  one  who  suf- 
fered death  in  the  Christian  cause  (see  Suicer,  Thesau- 
rus Eccles,  sub.  voc.).  See  Maktyrs.  Stephen  was  in 
this  sense  the  first  martjT  [see  Stephen],  an<l  the  spir- 
itual honors  of  his  death  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
raise  to  the  most  extravagant  estimation,  in  the  early 
Church,  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  blood.  Eventu- 
ally a  martyr's  death  was  supposed,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  the  under-named  texts,  to  cancel  all  the  sins 
of  the  past  life  (Luke  xii,  60;  Mark  x,  39) ;  to  supply 
the  place  of  baptism  (Matt,  x,  39),  and  at  once  to  se- 
cure admittance  to  the  presence  of  the  I^ml  in  Paradise 
(Matt,  v,  10-12).  In  imitation  of  the  family  custom  of 
annually  commemorating  at  the  grave  the  death  of  de- 
ceased members,  the  churches  celebrated  the  deaths  of 
their  martyrs  by  prayers  at  their  graves,  and  by  love- 
feasts.  From  this  high  estimation  of  the  martyrs,  Chris- 
tians were  sometime.s  led  to  deliver  themselves  up  vol- 
untarily to  the  public  authorities — thus  justifying  the 
charge  of  fanaticism  brought  against  them  by  the  hea- 
then. For  the  most  part,  however,  this  practice  was 
discountenanced,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  being 
brought  against  it  (Matt.  x,23;  fee  (iieseler.  Kecks,  Hist, 
i,  109,  110).  For  monographs,  sec  Volbeding,  Index 
Programmatum,  p.  76,  116.     See  Ck)NFESHOR. 

Martyr,  Peter,  one  of  the  early  Reformers,  was 
bom  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  1600.  His  family  name  was 
Vermif/liy  but  his  parents  gave  him  that  of  Martyr,  from 
one  Peter,  a  martyr,  whose  church  stood  near  their  house. 
In  1616  he  became  a  canon  regular  of  the  Onier  of  St. 
Augustine,  in  the  convent  of  Fiesole,  near  Florence. 
In  1619  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  good  scholaJr.  Ho 
acquired  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  was  made  abbot 
of  SiK>leto,  and  afterwards  principal  of  the  College  of  St. 
Peter  ad  Aram,  at  Naples.  Here  he  made  the  intimate 
ac<}uaintance  of  Juan  Valdez  (q.  v.),  a  Spaniard,  who 
had  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  from  whom  Vermigli  adopted  some  of  those 
tenets.  He  concealed  them  for  a  time;  but  his  Bildical 
studies  convincing  him  more  and  more  of  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  a  |)erusal  of  the  works  of  Lu- 
ther, Zwingle,  and  Bucer  making  sure  his  convention,  ho 
publicly  avowed  his  new  dotrtrinc  shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  Lucca  as  prior  of  San  Frediano,  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  place  secretly.  After  a  short 
stay  at  Florence,  he  went  bv  way  of  Germany  to  Switz- 
erlond.  He  found  an  asylum  finally  in  Strasburg,  and 
there,  in  1642,  was  called  to  a  theological  chair,  and  act- 
ed for  five  years  as  the  colleague  of  Bucer  in  the  minl»- 
terial  oflUce.  In  1646  he  married  a  converted  nun.  In 
1647  he  received  from  Cranmer,  and  accepted,  an  invi- 
tation to  England.  The  request  was  sent  in  the  vvvccoa 
of  king  Edward  VI,  acting  under  the  advice,  *>^  ^^«^- 
mour,  the  pnitector.  In  1649  he  was  appoi-^"*^;^^^^^^ 
feasor  of  divinity  at  Oxford*    Tha  C«s&!&  ^""«^  *     "^ 
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•ecored  him  a  large  auditory,  many  Romanists  among 
the  number ;  '*  and  though  they  had  much  envying  and 
heart-burning  about  him,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
yet  they  bore  him  pretty  patiently  till  he  came  to  han- 
dle the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Then  they  be- 
gan to  break  forth  into  outrages,  to  disturb  him  in  his 
lectures,  to  tix  up  malicious  and  scandalous  schedules 
against  him,  and  to  challenge  him  to  disputes;  which 
challenges  he  did  not  disdain  to  accept,  but  disputed 
first  privately  in  the  vice-chancellor's  lodge,  and  after- 
wards in  public,  before  his  majesty's  commissioners  de- 
puted for  that  purpose.    At  length,  however,  they  stirred 
up  the  seditious  multitude  against  him  so  successfully 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  London  till  the  tumult 
was  suppressed ;"  and  on  returning  again,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  was,  for  his  better  security,  made  by  the  king 
canon  of  Christ-church.     It  is  said  that  some  rJtera- 
tions  in  the  Prayer-book  were  made  at  Peter  Martyr's 
suggestions.    On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  England,  and,  returning  to  Strasburg,  there 
resumed  his  former  professorship.     However,  as  he  in- 
clined to  Calvin's  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, he  accepted  a  pressing  invitation  extended  to  him 
by  the  Senate  of  Zurich,  in  1556,  to  fill  the  chair  of  the- 
ology in  that  university.     In  1561  he  received  letters 
from  the  queen  of  France,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
prince  of  Conde,  as  well  as  fn)m  Beza  and  others  of  the 
leading  French  Protestants,  requesting  him  to  attend  at 
the  famous  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  in  France.    Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  well  for  his  skill  as  for  his  pru- 
dence and  moderation.     He  died  at  Zurich  Nov.  1*2, 
1562.     **  Peter  Martyr  is  described  as  a  man  of  an  able, 
healthy,  big-boned,  and  well-liml>ed  Imdy,  and  of  a  coun- 
tenance which  expressed  an  inwardly  grave  and  settled 
turn  of  mind.     His  parts  and  learning  were  very  un- 
common ;  as  was  also  his  skill  in  disputation,  which 
made  him  as  much  admired  by  the  Protestants  as  hated 
by  the  Papists.     He  was  very  sincere  and  indefatigable 
in  promoting  a  reformation  in  the  Church,  yet  his  zeal 
was  never  known  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment. 
He  was  always  moderate  and  prudent  in  his  outward 
behavior,  nor  even  in  the  conflict  of  a  dispute  did  he  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  tranftported  intx)  intemperate  warmth  or 
allow  unguarded  expressions  ever  to  escape  him.  But  his 
pains  and  industry  were  not  confined  to  preaching  and 
disputing  against  the  Papists ;  he  wrote  a  great  many 
books  against  them,  none  of  which  raised  his  reputati(m 
higher  than  his  Defence,  of  the  Orthodox  Doctrine,  of  the 
Lord^s  Supper  [Dffensio  Dodruux  vcteris  et  ajwstolince 
de  S,  EucharutioE  sacramento ;  accessU  Tracttitif>,et  Dis- 
putatio  hahita  Univ.  Oxoru  de  eodem^  1562,  fol.  ]  against 
bishop  (xardiner.    He  wrote  also  several  tracts  of  divin- 
ity, and  commentaries  on  several  books  of  Scripture,  for 
all  of  which  he  was  as  much  applauded  by  one  party 
as  he  was  condemned  by  the  other."     Tirabaschi,  a 
zealous  Roman  Catholic,  acknowledges  that  Martyr  was 
free  from  the  arrogani^  and  virulence  H-ith  which  the 
Komanists  are  wont  to  charge  the  Reformers ;  that  he 
was  deeply  ac^juainted  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  fa- 
thers, and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the 
Reformed  Church.     He  was  the  author  of  Erj^sitio 
Symboli  Apostolici ;  De.  Ccena  Domini  QuastiofieSj  a  sys- 
tem of  theology,  which  was  first  published  in  England 
by  Massonius,  then  more  fully  under  the  title  Lod  cont^ 
muneSy  ex  variis  ipxius  authoris  srriptut  (Zurich,  1580, 
folio;  translated  into  English,  1583,  folio,  etc.).     His 
other  works  are,  In  primum  iibrum  MoH$  qui  rulffo  Ge- 
nesi$  dicitur  cominejitarii,     Addita  est  initio  operis  vita 
ejusdem  h  Josia  Simlero  (Tiguri,  1569,  folio) : — In  Li- 
brum  Judicum  comrnnUarii,  cum  tractafione  perutili  re- 
rum  et  locorum,     E<lit io  tertia,  prioribus  longe  emenda- 
tior  (^Tiguri,  1571,  folio) : — In  duos  iibros  Samuelis  pro- 
phet(B  commenlarii  dovtuwinn,  cum  rerum  et  locorum  plu- 
rimorum  tractatione  perutili  (Tiguri,  1575,  folio): — In 
Epist^Uim  S,  Pauli  ad  liomauos  commeniarii  doctissimi, 
cum  tractatiime  perutili  rerum  et  locorum^  qui  ad  earn 
^it/olam  pertinent.    Cum  iudicibus  (Basle,  tertia  editio, 


1570,  folio) : — In  u  Eptttolam  ad  Corinthia$  commeniam 
dodissimi  (Tiguri,  editio  secunda,  1567,  folio):— Cm»> 
mentarii  in  duos  libros  Regum  (1^9) : — Commtnttmi  in 
Threnos  (1629).  See  Simler,  Oratio  de  vita  et  oUtu  Z>. 
Petri  Martyris  (Ztlrich,  1562, 4to ) ;  Schloaaer,  L^ten  da 
Tkeodor  Beza  u.  d,  I\  M,  Vermitjli  (Heidelb.  1807);  U- 
hen  der  Voter  u,  Begrunder  d,  reformirten  Kirche,  voL  vii 
(Elberfeld,  1858) ;  Schmidt,  Vie  de  I*ierre  Martyr  IVr- 
migli  (Strasb.  1835, 8vo) ;  McCrie,  Hist.  Reformatum  in 
Italy;  Wordsworth,  Bu^.  voL  iiL;  Fisher,  Hist.  Ref 
p. 336, etc ;  Bihlioth.  Sacra  (1859),  p. 445:  Gen,  Bii*ff,  IHd, 
8.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog,  ii,  1991 ;  Hook,  Ecclesiast. 
Biog.  vii,  245;  Mosheim,  Ea:les.  Hist,  iii,  67, 192;  Uer- 
zog,  Real-EncykL  xvii,  82  sq. 

Martyrdom  is  a  term  employed  by  Christian  ec- 
clesiastical writers  to  record  the  suffering  of  death  on 
account  of  one's  adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  (luspeL 
See  Martyr.  In  times  of  persecution,  marryidom  came 
to  be  thought  so  meritorious  that  it  acquired  the  name 
of  second  baptism,  or  baptism  in  blood,  because  of  the 
power  and  efficacy  it  was  supposed  to  have  in  saving 
men  by  the  invisible  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  external  element  of  water.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  catechumen  was  apprehended  and  slain  fur  the 
name  of  Christ  Ijefore  he  could  be  admitted  among  tbe 
faithful  by  baptism,  his  martyrdom  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  sacrament.  In 
the  writings  of  Prosper  there  is  an  epigram  to  this  effect: 

"Fraudati  non  eont  sacro  haptismate  Christi, 
Fons  quibns  ipsa  sui  sanguinis  nnda  fult ; 
Bt  auicqoid  sacri  fert  mystica  forma  lavacri, 
la  totnm  implevit  gloria  martyriL*' 

^  They  arc  not  deprived  of  the  sacred  baptism  of  Cbriitt 
who,  instead  of  a  font,  are  washed  in  their  own  bk>ud; 
for  whatever  benefit  accrues  to  anv  by  the  mvscical  rite 
of  the  8acre<l  laver,  is  all  fulfilled  by  tbe  glory  of  mar- 
tyrdom." The  martyrs  were  supposed  to  enjoy  ven* 
singular  privileges;  in  some  ages  the  doctrine  was 
taught  that  immediately  on  death  they  passed  to  the 
enjojonent  of  the  beatific  vision,  for  which  other  Chris- 
tians  were  required  to  wait  till  the  day  of  judgment: 
and  that  (iod  would  grant  to  their  prayers  the  hasten- 
ing of  his  kingdom  and  the  8hort«ning  the  times  of  per^ 
secution. 

Martyriarius  is  the  name,  in  the  Roman  Catbolir 
Church,  of  the  kceptr  of  sacred  relics.  The  relics  of 
martyrs  are  most  generally  kept  under  the  principal 
altar  of  the  church. 

Martyrion.    Sec  Marttriux. 

Martyrium.  The  name  of  a  church  built  over  tbe 
giave  of  a  martyr,  or  called  by  his  name  to  preserve  (he 
memory  of  him,  had  usually  the  distinguishing  title  of 
martyrium,  or  memoria  martyrvm.  Instances  of  this 
kind  of  designation  occur  with  great  frequency*  in  the 
writings  of  Eusebius,  Augustine,  etc  Eusebius  calls  the 
church  which  was  built  by  Constantine  on  Calvarr,  in 
memory  of  Christ's  passion  and  resurrection,  Martyrium 
Salcatoris, 

Martyrology  (Ada  Martyrum)  is  (1)  with  the 
Protestant  a  catalogue  or  list  of  those  who  have  sufTemi 
mart^Tdom  for  their  religion,  including  the  histcuT  of 
their  lives  and  sufferings ;  but  (2)  with  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  adoration  and  intercesaion  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  a  calendar  of  martyrs  and  other  saints  anranf^d 
in  the  order  of  months  and  days,  and  intended  portlv  to 
be  read  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  piinly  for 
the  guidance  of  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  tovranls  the 
saints  and  mart>'T8.  The  use  of  the  martyrology  is  com- 
mon both  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churchea.  In  the 
latter  it  is  called  Mettologion  (q.  v.). 

Eusebius  of  Ccesarea  was  the  first  who  wrote  an  ex- 
tensive history  of  the  Christian  martyrs;  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Su  Jerome,  but  has  been  long  ine- 
covcrably  lost.  St.  Jerome's  own  work  on  the  naoe 
subject — the  oldest  one  now  extant — ^ia  regarded  as  the 
great  martyrology  of  the  Latin  Chozch  [it  is  poblitbed 
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in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works  by  Vallara] ;  but  it  is  little  used  in  comparison 
with  later  compilations  of  idle  legends  and  pretended 
miracles.  The  latest  (>reek  martymlogy  or  menology 
extant  dates  from  the  9th  centur}*.  It  was  prepared  by 
order  of  cmpen)r  Basilius  Macedo  (867-886),  and  was 
published  in  1727  by  canlinal  Urbini.  In  the  medie- 
val period,  martyrologies  were  issuo<l  in  England  by 
Venerable  Bede ;  in  France  by  Florus,  Ado,  and  Usuartl ; 
and  in  (vermany  by  St.  (iail,  Noltcr,  and  Kabanus  Mau- 
rus.  The  so-called  '*  Roman  Martyrology"  (Afartyroh' 
(fiiun  HoitMHum)  is  iiesignetl  for  the  entire  Church,  both 
Ka.«t  and  West,  and  was  [tublinhed  by  authority  of 
(rregory  XIII,  with  a  critical  commentary  by  the  cele- 
brated cardinal  Uaninius,  in  lf>86.  A  still  more  critical 
edition  was  issued  by  the  learned  Jesuit  Herebert  Ros- 
weicL  The  Protestant  Church  |)<>ssesses  many  accounts 
of  martyrs ;  but  as  a  true  martyrol(»g>'  in  Knglish,  from 
a  Protestant  stand-|)oint,  we  may  mention  Fox's  Book 
of  Martyrs,     SeeMAKTYKs;  Maktykdom. 

Martyrology  is  (3)  also  applied  to  the  (Munted  or 
written  catalogues  in  the  Roman  churches,  containing 
the  foundations,  obits,  prayers,  and  masses  to  be  said 
each  day.     See  Acta  Martyikum. 

MartyTB,  thf>se  who  lay  down  their  life  or  suffer 
death  for  the  sake  of  their  religion.  In  accordance  with 
the  primitive  (vreek  sense  of  the  word,  i.  c.  a  witness 
[see  3Iaktyk],  it  is  applied  by  Christian  writers  to 
such  as  suffer  in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  GoHf>el  or 
its  doctrines.  The  Christian  Church  has  abounded  with 
martyrs,  and  history-  is  tilled  with  8uq)rising  accounts 
«»f  their  singular  constancy  and  fortitude  under  the  most 
cruel  torments  that  human  nature  is  capable  of  suffering. 
Tlie  primitive  Christians  were  accused  by  their  enemies 
of  paying  a  sort  of  divine  worship  to  martyrs.  Of  this 
we  have  an  instance  in  the  answer  of  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  to  ttie  suggestion  of  the  Jews,  who,  at  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,  desireil  the  heathen  judge  not  to 
suffer  the  Christians  to  carry  off*  his  ImkIv,  lest  they 
should  leave  their  crucified  Master,  and  worship  him  in 
Ills  stead.  To  this  thev  answereil,  **We  can  neither 
forsake  Christ  nor  worship  any  other,  for  we  worship 
him  as  the  Son  of  Go<l ;  but  love  the  martvrs  as  the  dis- 
ciplei«  and  f<»llower8  of  tlie  Ix>rd,  for  the  great  affection 
they  have  shown  to  their  King  and  Master.'*  A  like 
answer  was  given  at  the  martyrdom  of  Fructuosus  in 
Sf>ain;  for  when  the  judge  asked  ICulogius,  his  deacon, 
whether  he  would  not  worship  Fnictuosus,  as  thinking 
that,  though  he  refused  to  worship  the  heathen  idols, 
he  might  yet  Ije  inclined  to  wfirship  a  Christian  mar- 
t\T,  Kulogius  replied,  ^  I  do  not  worship  Fructuosus,  but 
him  whom  Fructuosus  worships.'*  The  courage  and 
constancy  of  the  sufferers  naturally  enough  won  the 
highest  admiration  from  their  brethren  in  the  faith; 
and  so  it  came  to  be  held  a  special  privilege  to  receive 
the  martyr's  benerliction,  to  kiss  his  chains,  to  visit  him 
in  prison,  or  to  converse  with  liim ;  and  as  it  was  held 
by  the  primitive  Christians  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed 
very  singular  privileges  with  (lod  [see  MAirrYRDOiiJ, 
it  came  to  be  lield  also  that  their  great  and  superabun- 
dant merit  might,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  compen- 
sate for  the  laxity  and  weakness  of  less  perfect  breth- 
ren, and  thus  gradually  a  practice  of  intercession  arose, 
which  finally  degenerated  into  the  granting  of  indul- 
gences, etc.,  as  now  common  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     See  Induixsknci-is;  Invcx:ation. 

Perhaps  the  admiration  and  veneration  which  Chris- 
tian mart\Tdom  secures  has  had  a  great  tendency  to 
excite  many  to  court  mart\Tdom.  We  must  not  lose 
flight  of  the  fact^  however,  that  martyrdom  in  itself  is  no 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  but  only  that  we  our- 
aelves  are  persuaded  that  it  is  so.  '*  It  is  not  the  blood, 
but  the  awse  that  makes  the  martyr*'  (Mead).  Yet  we 
may  consider  the  number  and  fortitude  of  thone  who 
have  suffered  for  Christianity  as  a  collateral  proof  at 
least  of  its  excellency;  for  the  thing  for  which  they 
fuffered  was  not  a  point  of  speculation,  but  a  plain  mat- 


ter of  fact,  in  which  (had  it  been  false)  they  could  not 
have  been  mistaken.  The  martyrdom,  therefore,  of  so 
many  wise  and  good  men,  taken  with  a  view  of  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity,  will  certainly  afford  some- 
thing considerable  in  its  favor. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  it  was  no  unusual 
occurrence  to  build  a  church  over  the  grave  of  a  mar- 
tyr, calling  the  church  after  his  name,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  memor>'  of  his  sufferings.  See  Martyrium. 
But  soon  every  Church  wished  to  possess  a  saint's  tomb 
for  an  altar.  Mere  cenotaphs  did  not  suffice.  Thus, 
acconling  to  Augustine,  Ambnise  was  delayed  in  the 
consecration  of  a  new  church  at  Milan  till  a  seasonable 
dream  helped  him  to  the  bones  of  two  martyrs,  Gen'a- 
sius  and  Prt»tasius.  And  the  second  Council  of  Nice 
(A.D.  787)  went  even  so  far  as  to  threaten  bishops  with 
deprivation  if  they  should  undertake  to  consecrate 
churches  without  relics.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
supply  was  produced  by  such  a  demand,  and  frauds  of 
cver\'  kind  were  perpetrated  and  overlooked.  Each 
Church  also  had  its  own  Fasti,  or  calendar  of  mart^'rs. 
See  Calendar;  Church. 

The  festivals  of  the  martyrs  are  also  of  very. ancient 
date.     On  the  first  establisliment  of  their  religion,  it 
was  natural  that  Christians  should  look  back  from  a 
condition  of  unexpected  security  on  the  sufferings  of 
their  immediate  predecessors  with  the  most  vivid  senti- 
ments of  sympathy  and  admiration.     They  had  wit- 
nessed those  sufferings,  they  had  beheld  the  constancy 
with  which  they  were  endured ;  the  same  terror  had  been 
!  suspende<l  over  themselves,  and  their  own  preservation 
!  they  attributed,  under  the  especial  protection  of  divine 
I  Providence,  to  the  perseverance  of  those  who  had  per- 
I  ished.     The  gratitude  and  veneration  thus  fer>-cntly 
i  excited  were  loutlly  and  imssionately  expressed ;  and 
the  honors  which  were  due  to  the  virtues  of  the  depart- 
ed were  profusely  bestowed  on  their  names  and  their 
I  memory.     Enthusiasm  easily  passed  into  suiierstition, 
I  and  those  who  had  seale<l  a  Chrihtian's  faidi  by  a  mar- 
I  tyr's  death  were  exalted  above  the  condition  of  men, 
I  and  entlinmed  among  su|>erior  beings.     The  day  of 
martynlom,  moreover,  as  I'eing  held  to  be  the  day  of 
the  martyr's  entering  into  etenial  life,  was  called  the 
"  natal"  or  **  birth"  day,  and  as  such  was  celebrated  with 
peculiar  honor,  and  with  special  religious  ser^'ices.  Their 
IxHlies,  clothes,  books,  and  the  other  objects  which  they 
had  possessed,  were  honoretl  as  Helics  (q.  v.\  and  their 
I  toml)s  were  visited  for  the  purpose  of  asking  their  inter- 
I  cession.     See  Martyrs,  Ffistivai^  of  the. 
I      Of  the  sayings,  sufferings,  and  deaths  of  the  martyrs, 
j  tliougli  pre8er\'ed  with  great  care  for  the  purposes  above 
I  alluded  to,  and  to  serve  as  models  to  future  ages,  we 
liave  but  \ery  little  left,  the  greatest  part  of  them  hav- 
ing been  destroyetl  during  the  Diocletian  persecution ; 
for  a  most  diligent  search  was  then  made  after  all  their 
b<N)kM  and  {)apers,  and  all  of  them  that  were  found  were 
c<»mmitted  to  tlie  fiames.     Some  of  those  records  since 
compiled  have  either  never  reached  us  at  all,  or,  if  they 
have,  their  authority  is  extremely  suspected.    See  M  ar- 

TYROIXKiY. 

The  appn)priate  homage  to  be  rendered  to  the  mar- 
tyrs by  the  IVitestant  world,  as  a  reason  why  our  rc- 
si)ect  of  these  sainted  dead  should  not  degenerate  into 
martyr- worship,  by  the  exhibition  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  with  the  early  ('hristians  was  quite  natural,  but 
with  us  would  be  artificial,  has  been  well  commented 
upon  by  (iieseler  (Church  History,  i,  108,  *282),  who  says: 
"The  respect  paid  to  martyrs  still  maintains  the  same 
character  as  in  the  2d  century,  differing  only  in  degree, 
not  in  kind,  from  the  honor  shown  to  ot  her  esteemed  dead. 
As  the  churches  held  the  vearlv  festivals  of  their  mar- 
tyrs  at  the  graves  of  the  latter,  so  they  willingly  as- 
sembled frequently  in  the  burial-places  (»f  their  deceased 
friends,  for  which  they  used  in  many  places  ev*'«^  t*N«k 
(crypta  catacumbtif).  At  the  celebration  of  t>v-^**^^ 
Supper,  both  the  living  who  brought  oblatio'^^^-  **'^* 
as  the  dead,  and  the  martyrs  C<(^x  ^Yxvscsl  ^^~ 
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preuented,  especially  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death, 
were  included  by  name  in  the  prayer  of  the  Church. 
Inasmuch  as  the  readmission  of  a  sinner  into  the  Church 
was  thought  to  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  an  opinion  was  associated  with  the  older 
custom  of  restoring  to  Church  communion  the  la|)sed 
who  had  iKjen  again  received  by  the  martyrs,  that  the 
martyrs  could  also  be  serviceable  in  obtaining  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.  In  doing  so  they  set  out  in  part  with 
the  idea,  which  is  very  natural,  that  the  dead  prayed 
for  the  living,  as  the  living  prayed  for  the  dead,  but 
that  the  intercession  of  martyrs  abiding  in  the  captivity 
«»f  the  Lonl  would  be  of  peculiar  efficacy  on  behalf  of 
their  brethren;  while  they  also  thought  that  the  mar- 
tyrs, as  assessors  in  the  last  decisive  judgment,  were 
jirticiilarly  active  (1  Cor.  vi,  2,  3).  Origcn  attributed 
very  great  value  to  that  intercession,  ex|)ecting  from 
it  great  help  towards  sanctification ;  but  he  went  be- 
yond the  ideas  hitherto  entertained  in  attributing  to 
martyrdom  an  importance  and  efficacy  similar  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  Hence  he  feared  the  cessation  of  per- 
secution as  a  misfortune.  The  more  the  opinion  that 
value  belonged  to  the  intercession  of  martyrs  was  estab- 
lished, the  oftener  it  may  have  happened  that  persons 
commended  themselves  to  the  martyrs  yet  living  for 
intercession." 

The  number  of  martyrs  who  suffered  death  during 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity  has  been  a  subject  of  great 
controversy.  The  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  the 
natural  pride  of  partisanship,  have,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  leaned  to  the  side  of  exaggeration.  Some  of 
their  statements  are  palpably  excessive ;  and  Gibbon,  in 
his  well-known  sixteenth  chapter,  throws  great  doubt 
even  on  the  most  moderate  of  the  computations  of  the 
Church  historians.  But  it  is  clearly  though  briefly 
shown  by  Guizot^  in  his  notes  on  this  celebrated  chap- 
ter (see  Milman's  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Folly  i,  598),  that 
Gibbon's  criticisms  are  founded  on  unfair  and  partial 
data,  and  that  even  the  very  authorities  upon  which  he 
relies  demonstrate  the  fallaciousness  of  his  conclusions. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it  dis- 
cussed with  much  learning  and  considerable  modera- 
tion in  Kuinart's  A  eta  Pi'i/nifica  et  tSincera  Mai-tyrum, 
No  little  difference  (»f  opinion  has  also  existed  as  to 
what,  in  the  exploration  of  the  ancient  Christian  tombs 
in  the  Roman  Catacombs,  are  to  be  considered  as  signs 
of  martyrdom.  The  chief  signs,  in  the  opinion  of  older 
critics,  were  (1)  the  letters  B.  M.,  (2)  the  tigure  of  a 
palm-tree,  and  (8)  a  phial  with  the  remains  of  a  red 
liiiuor  believed  to  be  blood.  Each  of  these  has  in  turn 
l>ecn  the  subject  of  dispute,  but  the  last  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  conclusive  sign  of  martyrdom.  The 
first  recorded  martyr  of  Christianity,  called  the  "pn>to- 
martyr,"  was  the  deacon  Stephen,  whose  death  is  re- 
corded in  Acts  vi  and  vii. 

See  Siegel, Christliche  Alterthiimery\\\,21'i  sq.;  Bing- 
ham, Orif/.  Kccles.  p.  102,  etc;  Hiddlc,  Chrittiitn  An- 
tiquif.  p.  101  sq.;  Donaldson,  Lit.  ii,  2«4  wj.;  Neander, 
Pl4ttU  and  Train,  Christ.  Churches  (see  Index) ;  Lanlncr, 
WorkSf  iii,  91,  219  sq.;  Jortin,  Remarks^  i, 31o;  Taylor, 
Anc.  Christianity,  p.  380;  Milman,  Christianity  (see  In- 
dexV,  Lat.  Christi*  n'ty  (see  Index);  Waddington,  Ch. 
Hist.  pt.  iv,  p.  114;  Sohaff,  Ch.  J  fist,  i,  177  m\.,  182  sq.  r 
Coleman,  A  nc.  Christianity,  p.  40i ;  A  m.  Theol,  Rer.  I860 
(Aug.),  p.  530 ;  Zeitschr,  histor.  theof.  1850,  p.315 ;  Radio, 
Eccles.  Cyclop,  s,  v. ;  Cllamber^s,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Martyrs,  Cauonization  of  the.  The  ceremo- 
ny f«)r  canoni;eing  saints  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
varied  greatly  luitil,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
pojH?  Benedict  XIV  definitely  prescribed  it.  It  is  now 
as  follows :  After  the  candidate's  reputation  for  sanctity 
has  been  duly  proved,  he  is  styled  reneraUc,  after  which 
an  inijuiry  is  entered  into  to  establish  the  proof  of  his 
virtues,  in  a  high  or,  as  it  is  termed,  htroic  degree.  For 
that  pur|iose  the  whole  life  and  all  the  actions  of  the 
candidate  are  scrutinizeil.  That  task  <levolves  on  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  lUc  Kites,  assisted  by  thcolo- 


'  gians  and  canonists,  three  auditors  of  the  rota,  and 
monks  belonging  to  tive  different  orders.     Natural  phi- 
losophers and  physicians  ore  also  called  on  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  temperament  of  the  candidate  and  on 
the  miracles  which  are  attributed  to  him.     The  most 
important  and  the  moal  original  character  in  this  court 
of  inquiry  is  that  of  the  promoter  of  the  faith,  aLo  called 
i  the  Advocate  of  the  DeviL     His  Satanic  maj^ty  is  a 
power  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  is  allowed 
to  have  his  cause  pleaded  even  before  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal.     This  advocate  may  be  supposed  to  bring  fur- 
ward  arguments  to  prove  that  the  man  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  canonization  is  guilty  of  every  sin ;  that  he  bai 
violated  the  ten  commandments  of  God  and  those  of 
the  Church ;  has  eaten  on  fast  days;  has  entered  into  t 
compact  with  the  diemons  of  avarice,  pride,  envy,  ha> 
trcd,  and  malice;  and  that  the  miraclea  aUributed  to 
him  were  performed  by  the  de^il  himself.     The  advo- 
cate would  probably  conclude  his  ai^umetit  by  saying, 
**  Render  therefore  unto  Satan  that  which  is  Satan\ 
and  do  not  deprive  Beelzebub  of  the  fruit  of  his  workA." 
The  advocate  for  the  candidate  then  rises,  and  endeav- 
ors to  overturn  all  the  arguments  of  his  learned  bn»ther 
by  bringing  forward  and  enlarging  upon  all  the  virtuei 
of  his  client,  and  concludes  by  begging  the  judges  to 
throw  open  to  him  the  doors  of  beatitude,  and  adorn  his 
forehead  with  the  rays  of  glor)'.     The  tribunal  thea 
examines  all  the  arguments  pro  and  ccm,  and  at  length 
pronounces  in  favor  of  the  candidate.     Next  comes  the 
(juestion  of  the  miracles,  and  the  natural  philosophers  are 
requested  to  bring  forward  all  the  objections  they  m%j 
have  to  make.     Thev  in  their  turn  declare  tliat  scicjKe 
is  vanquished,  and  the  miracles  are  declared  to  be  6iNia 
Jide.    A  favorable  report  is  then  made  to  the  pope,  who 
delivers  the  sentence  of  beatification,  and  on  the  dar 
appointed  pronounces  the  canonization  from  his  thnnie 
at  the  Vatican.     The  honors  conferred  by  canonizaii<*n 
are  seven  in  number:  1.  The  names  are  inscribed  in  the 
ecclesiastical  almanacs,  in  the  list  of  martyrs,  autl  in 
the  litanies.     2.  They  are  publicly  invoked  in  the  pray- 
ers and  service  of  the  ChuR'h.     3.  Chapters,  churebei. 
and  altars  are  dedicated  to  them.     4.  Sacrifice  is  ofTeivd 
in  their  honor  at  the  mass.     5.  Tlieir  fete  dav  is  cek- 
brated.     6.  Their  images  are  exhibited  in  the  churchf^ 
and  they  may  be  there  represented  with  a  crown  of 
light  round  the  head.     7.  Their  relics  are  offered  to  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful,  and  carried  with  pomp  in  sol- 
emn processions.     See  Canonization. 

Martyrs.  Festivals  of  the.  These  commemo- 
rations of  Christian  sufferers  for  the  cause  of  their  Mas- 
ter are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  may  be  carried  ta  hxf^ 
as  the  time  of  I*olycarp,  who  suffered  death  about  AD. 
168.  In  the  days  of  Chrjsostom  and  Tlieodotec  these 
festivals  had  become  so  frequent  that,  so  they  tell  lu. 
oftentimes  one  or  two  were  celebrated  in  raie  and  the 
same  week  (see  Chrysostom,  Horn.  40  m  Juretdinum,  i, 
546 ;  Theodoret^  Semu  S.de  Marfyribus,  iv,  605;  Cbir- 
srjstom,  Horn,  65  de.  Martyr,  iv,  971).  On  these  ucct- 
sions,  as  has  been  intimated  in  the  arricle  Martvks.  the 
assemblies  were  not  held  in  the  churches  or  in  the  usual 
places  of  worship,  but  at  the  graves  of  the  martjTs.  The 
night  preceding  the  festival  was  passed  in  holy  vigil, 
praying  and  singing  psalms  and  hymns.  As  they  were 
esteemed  high  festivals,  the  same  service  that  was  per- 
formed on  the  Sabbath  was  alwa\'8  performed  on  «uch 
occasions.  But,  besides  the  usual  solemnities  <>f  other 
festivals,  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of  the  mart)!) 
was  also  commonly  read,  and  orations  were  delivered 
commen<ling  their  virtues,  and  the  audience  inriteil  tu 
pnifit  by  these  self-denying  examples.  This  practice 
was  encouraged  by  a  canon  of  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  ( *'  Liceat  etiam  legi  passiones  mart yrum,  cam 
anniversarii  dies  eorum  celebraiitur,'*  Cotu  Cartk.  IcaiL 
47).  Mabillon  gives  several  instances  to  show  that  tber 
were  read  also  in  the  French  churches.  In  the  Konaa 
Church  they  were  forbidden  by  pope  Gelasius,  as  manr 
were  said  to  be  anonymoaa,  aiod  others  by  heathen  tf 
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heretical  authors;  but  this  rule,  it  seems,  did  not  then  and 'the  very  existence  of  such  a  council  is  now  conaid- 

prescribe  as  to  other  churches.     The  Lord's  Supper  was  ered  duubtfuL    Maruthas,  however,  took  (tart  in  the 

always  administered  at  these  festivals,  and  at  the  close  Council  of  Antioch  against  the  Messalians  (q.  v.),  in  883 

the  rich  usually  made  a  feast  for  the  poor,  especially  or  390.     He  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  Syriac,  de- 

to  the  widows  and  orphans.— Farrar,  Ecdes,  Did,  s.  v.*;  scribed  by  Assemani  (ut  wfrX    Among  them  the  fol- 


mystic,  was  boni  at  Carkh,  between  Hamadan  and  Ispa-  P*^™.  ^^^  ***  inclined  towanls  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
lian,  about  the  year  75a  The  son  of  a  Christian,  he  be-  satiation ;  a  history  of  the  Pereian  martyrs  under  king 
came  a  Mussulman,  under  the  name  of  AIL  While  at-  ^»bapur  (Sapores)— this  history  forms  the  first  part  of 
uched  to  the  house  of  the  imam  All  Kiza,  at  Bagdad,  Asseroani's  Ada  MaHyrum  Orientuliumj  qui  in  Perside 
where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  door-keeper,  he  P^^  'C'^i  ^  Occidentalium,  translated  under  the  title 
formed  a  Arm  friendship  with  one  of  the  most  ancient  ^-f^^f*^  ^  <^<«  heiUgtr  Martyrer  d.  Morgenlandes  (Inns- 
mystic  chiefs,  Daftd  el-Thayi,  and  became  himself  one  l>™ck,  1836).  See  AsRemaiii,  BibUcth,  OrittU,  Ckmen- 
of'the  most  celebrated  mystics  of  Arabia.  He  died  in  tim-VaticwMy  i,  174-179;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  ix, 
*<16,  at  Bagdad.  The  mystical  system  of  Mar{^f  is  nei-  .\31 ;  Neander,  HigL  of  the  Chittian  Heiigion  and  Church, 
ther  the  ascetic  system  of  the  ancient  Indian  and  Chris-  ">  ^  ^^»  '^'     (J«  N.  P.) 

tian  Cosnobites,  which  he  rejected,  nor  that  of  the  more        ^a^       (j^     -^  ^^  j^       ;     f^„  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

recent  Persian  mystics,  who  arc  entirely  absorbed  in  con-  ,-.  .     v^,  .  ,^.       ,  .       ..''.•* 

tcmplationa  of  divine  love.     He  Uys  stress  on  the  prac-  nJ^W       "*™^      '^  menUoned  m  the 

tical  virtues:  and  if  he  preaches  humilitv  in  saving  that        ,,»».        .^*t       .        ...      ,.  .         -w^ 

we  should  never  appear  before  (iod  exce'pt  with  the  ex-      ,}'7}'^  ^»^«  ^^  ^"^^^  "»^  ■  ^»"«*^  descendant  of  Da- 

terior  of  a  poor  mendicant, he  still  is  not  led  astrav  in  his  "'^  (*'»^^- ») »  "  ^^^  ^*''*»«'  «^  »'«»"*"  (Acts  i,  14),  and 

reflertions  upon  divine  love,  which,  according  to'him,  is  "  ^^*f>''  *^»«  M<»ther^  (Matt,  n,  11) ;  in  later  times  gener- 

a  gift  of  God's  grace,  and  not  learned  by  the  lessons  of  *^^y  ^^^^  **^«  **  Virgin  Mary,"  but  never  so  designated 

masters.     Marfif,  it  is  true,  elsewhere  carries  out  his  »"  Scripture.    Little  is  known  of  thU  highly-favored  in- 

thoughts,  bv  saving  that  wo  must  turn  t4)  God  if  we  ex-  dividual,  in  whom  was  fulfUled  the  first  prophecy  made 

l>ect  God's  favor  upon  us.    These  ideas  have  caused  him  ^^  "*""»  ^^^  ^^^  **  ^*^  "^  ^^^  tcoman  should  bruise  the 

to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  orthodox  mvstics  of  Islam.  «rp<^"t'8  head"  (Gen.  iii,  1ft).    As  her  history  was  of  no 

His  maxims  are  found  dispersed  throughout  the  ascetic  consequence  to  Christianity,  it  is  not  given  at  krge. 

works  of  Abaifarav  MansAr  ibn  al-Yanzi,  esjKJciallv  in  "«'  geneal<»gy  is  reconled  by  Luke  (ch.  iii),  in  order  to 

the  Mamikhib-Milru/,  or  Panegvrics  of  MarAf,  and  in  P^^^^®  ^^«  ^^^  «f  ^*»«  predictions  which  had  foretold 

the  Kenzel  ModzakHrin,  or  Treasure  of  the  DeUtical  ^"«  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  Adam  through  Abra- 

Paneg^Tist«.    In  the  MonutekhabJCl  NitwU  is  found  the  '»*™  *"*^  Vbxx^,  with  the  design  evidently  of  showing 

most  <i>mplete  selection  of  Marftfs  utterances.— Hadj'l  JJiat  Chnst  was  of  that  royal  house  and  lineage  (comp. 

Chalfa,  LexikoH  Bibliographicum   et  EnrycioptBdicum  ;  l>«vidson  s  Sacred  Htrmmeutics,  p.  689  sq.).    Eusebi^^ 

D]9m\,BiographiedeBSoujU;  Hammer, 6>*rA.d«'r /Ira-  ^^«  ^"X  ecclesiastical  histonan,  although  unusuaUy 

hischen  LiteraXur ;  Hoefer,  A'ottr.  Bioy.  GeniraU,  vol.  JenKt «>'  upon  '*  the  name  Jesus,"  and  the  genealogies  in 

xxxiii  SL  V.  Matthew  s  and  Luke's  Go8i>eU>,  throws  no  new  light  upon 

-wur^     J      lUTA     *.  /a         •.      •  j\    1      *      •     *!.  Mary's  birth  and  parentage.     The  very  simplicity  of 

Marut  or  MArut  (Sanscnt  unnd)  denotes  in  the  ^^^  evangelical  record  has  no  doubt  been  one  cause  <,f 

Hindft  mytholo^  the  genus  or  divinities  presiding  over  ^^e  abundance  of  the  legendarv  matter  of  which  she 

the  wmds.    In  the  Vedas  the  Maruts  are  often  addressed  ^,,^3  j,,^  ^^^^^  q  Imagination  had  to  be  called 

^  the  attendanta  and  allies  of  Indra,  and  are  called  the  i„  ^^  ^^     j    ^  ^^..j      ^^.j^.j,  authentic  narrative  diil 

*";f  ."^ olT*  ^*''  ^""^'  Vtl  V''*" 5  '*»^-\"!  *^**  not  satisfy.    We  shaU give  the  account  from  both  these 

callwl  Rhudra»,oT  the  mm  of  Khudra.     See  the  Intro-  ^^^^  somewhat  in  deUil,  with  a  full  discussion  of 

ducuons  to  the  several  volumes  of  professor  \\ilson's  n,3„yini^j„tiertions  incidentally  involved  in  their 
translation  of  the  Biy  V edti ;  see  aim  Moor,  I/tndu  J'an^  consideration.  See  Mariolatry.  ' 
thton,  a.  V. ;  Thomas,  Diet.  0/  hioy,  and  MythoL  s.  v.  ,  Scriptural  Statenunts,-!.  We  are  wholly  ignorant 
Mamthas,  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  of  the  circumstimces  and  tx^cupation  of  Maiy's  parents. 
Syrian  Church  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  was  bishop  If,  as  is  most  probable,  the  genealogy  given  by  Luke  is 
of  Tagrit,  in  Meso|>otanjia,  called  abm  by  the  Syrians  that  of  Mar>' ((ireswell,  etc.),  her  father's  name  was  Heli, 
Maipherkin,  Maipherkat,  and  Medinat  Sohde,  L  e.  city  which  is  another  form  of  the  name  given  to  her  legend- 
of  the  martyn^  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage-  ary  father,  Jehoiakim  or  Joachim.  But  if  Jacob  and  Heli 
raent  of  Church  affairs,  and  is  also  known  as  a  writer,  were  the  two  sons  of  Matthan  or  Matthat,  and  if  Jo- 
So  great,  indeeii,  was  the  consideration  he  enjoyexi  at  seph,  being  the  w)n  of  the  younger  brother,  married  his 
the  liands  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  popularly  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  (Hervey,  Gen- 
credited  with  power  to  work  miracles.  In  4()3  he  made  ealogiet  of  our  LordJegu»  Chrvtt\  her  father  was  Jacob, 
a  journey  to  Constantinople,  as  agent  in  the  negotia-  See  Genkaixk^y  of  oi^r  Loiti>.  She  was.  like  Joseph, 
tions  between  the  em})crors  Arcadius  and  The<x]osius  II  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David  (Psa. 
and  the  Persian  emperor  Yezdegerd  II,  who  was  per-  cxxxii,  11 ;  Luke  i,  8*2;  Rom.  i,  3).  What  was  her  re- 
secuting  the  Christians,  and  in  these  negotiations  he  lationship  to  the  so-called  "  sister"  named  Maiy  (John 
gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Persian  empe-  xix,  25)  is  uncertain  (see  No.  3  below),  but  she  was  cf>n- 
ror.  He  was  enablc<l  by  his  sagacity  to  defeat  the  in-  necteti  by  marriage  {(nfyyfvi)^;,  Luke  i,  36)  with  Kliim- 
trignea  of  the  Magians  to  efTect  his  downfall,  and  his  beth,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  I^evi  and  of  the  lineage  of 
reputation  only  rose  higher,  so  that  he  obtained  permis-  Aanm. 

siou  for  the  Christians  to  rebuild  their  churchi^s,  nnd  to  2.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  which  is  known  as  B.C 
hold  their  meetings  for  divine  worship.  The  next  year  7,  Mary  ^yas  living  at  Nazareth,  pn»bably  at  her  parents' 
he  went  again  to  Constantinople  to  plead  the  cauM  of  house,  not  having  yet  been  taken  by  Joseph  to  his  home. 
Chrysostom,  who  was  exiled.  He  was  subsequently  She  was  at  this  time  lietrot hod  to  Joseph,  and  was  there- 
sent  again  by  Theodosius  II  to  Yezdegerd.  He  is  said  fore  reganled  by  the  Jewish  law  and  custom  as  his  wife, 
on  this  occasion  to  have  taken  part  in  a  s^mod  assem-  though  he  had  not  yet  a  husband's  rights  over  her.  ^^4«^ 
bled  by  patriarch  Isaac  of  Seleucia  Ctesiphon,  but  He-  Marriage.  At  this  time  the  angel  (fabitSs\  ^«wv<t.  x** 
fcle  (Conctlienyesch,  ii,  90)  has  proved  that  the  docu-  her  with  a  message  from  God,  aiKl  anriovvvsRR^  ^^2^j^, 
mcutfl  we  possess  concerning  this  council  are  spurious,  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  th©   \.ovw|7«*'\?6R^'Tr 
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Mesfliah.  He  probably  bore  the  fonn  of  an  ordinaiy 
man,  like  the  angels  who  manifested  themselves  to  Gid- 
eon and  to  Manoah  (Judg.  vi,  xiii).  This  would  appear 
both  from  the  expression  tioiX^utp,  ^  he  came  io,*^  and 
also  from  tlie  fact  of  her  being  troubled,  not  at  his  pres- 
ence, but  at  the  meaning  of  his  words.  Yet  one  cannot 
but  believe  that  there  was  a  glory  in  his  features  which 
at  once  convinced  Mary  of  the  true  nature  of  her  vis- 
iter, entering  as  he  did  uuaiuiounced,  apparently  into 
her  secret  chamber — most  probably  at  the  time  of  her 
fievotions.  The  scene  as  well  as  the  salutation  is  ver}*^ 
similar  to  that  recounted  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  *'  Then 
there  came  again  and  touched  me  one  like  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man,  and  he  strengthened  me,  and  said,  O 
man  greatly  beloved,  fear  n(»t:  peace  be  unto  thee,  be 
sinmg,  yeai  be  strong!"  (Dan.  x,  18,  19).  The  exact 
meaning  of  Kixapirttfiivri  is  *Hhou  that  hast  had  be- 
stoweil  u|H)n  thee  a  free  gift  of  grace.'*  The  A.V.  ren- 
dering of  "highly  favored"  is  therefore  veiy  exact,  and 
much  nearer  to  the  original  than  the  *\gr(itui  jAeiux"  of 
the  Vulgate,  on  which  a  huge  aii<l  wholly  unsubstantial 
edifice  has  been  built  by  Itomanist  dev(»tional  writers. 
The  next  part  of  the  salutation,  "The  Lord  is  with  ihee,*^ 
would  proliably  have  been  better  translated,  ** The  Lord 
be  with  thee.**  It  is  the  same  salutation  as  that  with 
which  the  angel  accosted  (iideon  (Judg.  vi,  12 ).  **  Bless- 
ed art  thou  among  women,'*  is  nearly  the  same  expres- 
sion as  that  used  by  Ozias  to  Judith  (.hid.  xiii.  18).  Ga- 
briel pn)cee<ls  to  instruct  Mar>'  that  by  the  o|)eration  of 
the  Holy  (ihost  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father  should 
be  bom  of  her ;  that  in  him  the  prophecies  relative  to 
David's  throne  and  kingdom  should  be  accompliHhed ; 
and  that  his  name  was  to  lie  called  Jesus.  He  further 
informs  her,  (wrhaps  as  a  sign  by  which  she  might  con- 
vince herself  that  his  prediction  with  regard  to  herself 
would  come  tnie,  that  her  relative  Klisalieth  was  within 
three  months  of  being  delivered  of  a  child. 

The  angel  left  Mary,  and  she  s(.>t  off  to  visit  Elisabeth 
either  at  Hebron  or  Juttah  (whichever  way  we  under- 
stand the  t'lQ  Tqv  6f)HVi)v  ti'i'  tr'tXtv  'lovca^  Luke  i, 39), 
where  the  latter  lived  with  her  husband  Zacharias, 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore at  a  ver\'  considerable  distance  from  Nazareth. 
Imme<liately  on  her  entrance  into  the  house  she  was 
saluted  by  Elisabeth  as  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  and  hail 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  angel's  saying  with  regard 
to  her  cousin.  She  embodied  her  feelings  of  exultation 
and  thankfulnej»  in  the  hymn  known  uni'er  the  name 
of  the  Maffnijiait,  Whether  this  was  uttered  by  im- 
mediate inspiration,  in  reply  to  Elisabeth's  salutation, 
or  composed  during  her  journey  fn»m  Nazareth,  or  was 
written  at  a  later  perio<l  of  her  three  months*  visit  at 
Hebron,  does  not  appear  with  certainty.  The  hymn  is 
founded  on  Hannah's  song  of  thankfulness  (1  Sam.  ii,  1- 
10),  and  exhibits  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Psalms, 
prophetical  writings,  and  books  of  Moses,  from  which 
Mourccs  almost  every  expression  in  it  is  drawn.  The 
most  remarkable  clause, "  Fn»m  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions shall  call  me  blessetl,'*  is  l>orrowed  from  Iieah*s  ex- 
clamation on  the  birth  of  A-sher  ((ten.  xxx,  13).  The 
same  sentiment  and  expression  are  also  found  in  Prov. 
xxxi,  28;  MaL  iii,  12;  James  v,  1 1.  In  the  latter  place 
the  word  ^tixupi^ui  is  rendered  with  great  exacUiess 
"count  happy.**  The  notion  that  there  is  conveyed  in 
tlie  wonl  any  anticipation  of  lier  bearing  the  title  of 
"  Hles>eir  arises  solely  from  ignorance. 

Various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  purpose  of 
divine  \Visd.)m  in  causing  the  Saviour  to  be  boni  of  a 
bitrothtd  rather  than  a  duetttjaifed  virgin.  It  seems 
eminently  seemly  and  decomus  that  the  mother  of  the 
iflessiah  should  have  st)rae  one  to  vouch  for  her  virgin- 
ity, and  to  act  as  her  ^;rotector  and  the  fiwter-father  of 
her  chiltl,  and  that  ht  should  bo  one  who,  as  heir  of  the 
throne  of  David,  woulti  give  to  his  atlopte<l  Son  the  legal 
rights  to  the  same  dignity,  while  of  all  persons  he  was 
the  most  interested  in  resisting  the  claims  of  a  pretend- 
er.    Origon,  following  Ignatius,  thinks  it  was  in  order . 


to  baffle  the  cnmiing  of  the  devil,  and  keep  him  in  igiu»- 
rance  of  the  fact  of  the  Lord's  advent. 

Mary  returned  to  Nazareth  shortly  before  the  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  continued  living  at  her  own 
h(»me.  In  the  course  cX  a  few  months  Joseph  became 
aware  that  she  was  with  child,  and  determined  on  giv- 
ing her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  instead  of  yielding  her  up 
to  the  law  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  be  supposed  that 
she  had  incurred.  Being,  however,  warned  and  satistied 
by  an  angel  who  a|ipeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  totk 
her  to  his  own  house.  It  was  80<in  after  this,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  Augustus*s  decree  was  promulgated, 
and  Joseph  and  Idary  travelled  to  Bethlehem  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  in  the  registera  (RC  6)  by  way  of 
preparation  for  the  taxing,  which,  however,  was  not 
completed  till  several  years  afterwards  (A.D.  6),  in  the 
governorship  of  Quirinus.  They  reached  Bethlehem, 
and  there  Mary  brought  forth  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  Sumbly  lud  him  in  a  manger. 

Bethlehem  stands  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  a  long  gray 
hill  running  east  and  west,  and  its  position  suggests  the 
dithcultv  that  a  crowd  of  travellers  would  have  in  find- 
ing  shelter  within  it.  As  early  as  the  second  oentur}-, 
a  neighboring  cave  was  tixed  upon  as  the  stable  where 
Joseph  abode,  and  where  accordingly  Christ  was  bom 
and  laid  in  the  manger.  The  hill-sides  are  covereil 
with  vineyartls,  and  a  range  of  conventa  occupies  the 
height,  and  incloses  within  it  the  cave  of  the  nativity; 
but  there  axe  grassy  slopes  adjoining,  where  the  shep- 
henls  may  have  kept  watch  over  their  flocks,  seen  the 
vision  of  the  angelic  hosts,  and  heard  the  divine  song 
of  **  (ilory  to  (fod  in  the  highest,  on  earth  (leace  and 
giMHl  will  towards  men.**  Full  of  wonder  and  hope,  they 
sought  the  lowly  sojourn  of  the  \lrgin,  and  there  saw 
with  their  own  eves  what  the  Lard  had  made  known  t» 
them.  But  while  they  published  abroad  and  spread  the 
wondn>us  tale,  Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered 
them  in  her  heart. 

S.  The  circumcision,  the  adoration  of  the  wise  men. 
and  the  fMesentatiou  in  the  Temple,  are  rather  scenes  in 
the  life  (»f  Christ  than  in  that  of  his  mother.    The  pres- 
entation in  the  Temple  might  not  take  place  till  f(»rty 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  child.     During  this  period 
the  mother,  according  to  the  law  of  Moees,  was  unclean 
(Lev.  xii).     In  the  present  case  there  could  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  offering  the  sacrifice  and  making  atonement 
beyond  that  of  (^)edience  to  the  Mosaic  precept;  but 
already  he^  and  his  mother  for  him,  were  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  fulfilling  all  rightC4>usne8S.    The  pover- 
ty of  Mary  and  Joseph,  it  may  be  noted,  is  shown  by 
their  making  the  offering  of  the  poor.     But  thou^j^  to- 
kens of  poverty  attended  her  on  this  oocasitm,  she  was 
met  by  notes  of  welcome  and  hjinns  of  grateful  joy  by 
the  worthiest  and  most  venerable  of  Jerusakro.    Sim- 
eon, we  know,  was  a  just  and  devout  man — one  who  wait- 
ed for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  bad  revelations  from 
the  Holv  (ihost ;  but  tradition  also  savs  that  be  was  the 
great  rat>bi  Simeon,  the  son  of  HiDel,  and  father  of  (*a- 
maliel,  in  whose  days,  according  to  the  rabbins,  the  birth 
of  .Jesus  of  Nazareth  took  place  (RownmllUer,  quoted 
by  Wonlsworth).     Anna,  too,  who  had  spent  her  loii|; 
life  in  daily  attendance  at  the  worship  of  the  Temple^ 
was  evidently  the  centre  of  a  devout  circle,  whose  mind« 
had  been  led  by  the  study  of  Scripture  to  an  expecta- 
tion of  redemption.    Mary  wondered  when  Simeon  tiw>k 
her  child  into  his  arms,  and  received  him  as  the  fwvtm- 
ised  salvation  of  the  Lord,  the  light  of  the  (ventileK,  and 
the  glory  of  Israel ;  but  it  was  the  wonder  of  joy  al  the 
miexpecte<l  confirmation  of  the  pft>raise  already  given  w 
her  by  the  angel.    The  song  of  Simeim  and  the  thanks- 
giving of  Anna,  like  the  wonder  of  the  shepherds  and 
the  adoration  of  the  magi,  only  inci«1entally  refer  to 
Mary.     One  passage  alone  in  Simeon's  address  »  t^ 
cially  directed  to  her :  "  Yea,  a  sword  shaU  pierre  through 
thy  own  soul  also.**     The  exact  purport  of  these  wunk 
is  doubtful      A  common  patristic  explanation  rttf/n 
them  to  the  pang  of  unbelief  which  ahoc  through  bei 
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bomm  on  seeing  her  Son  expire  on  the  cross  (Tertullian, 
Origen,  Basil,  Cyril,  etc.).  By  modem  interpreters  it  is 
more  commonly  referred  to  the  pangs  of  gri(:f  which  she 
experienced  on  witneAsing  the  sufferings  of  her  Son. 

In  the  flight  into  Egypt,  Mary  and  the  babe  hail  the 
support  and  protection  of  Joseph,  as  weU  as  in  their  re- 
turn from  thence  in  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great  (B.C.  4).  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  Joseph  to  settle  at  Bethlehem  at  this  time, 
as  his  home  at  Nazareth  had  been  broken  up  for  more 
than  a  year ;  but  on  Hnding  how  Herod's  dominions  had 
been  disix)sed  of,  he  changed  his  mind  and  returned  to 
his  old  place  of  abode,  thinking  that  the  child's  life 
would  be  safer  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Antipas  than  in  that 
of  Archelaus.  It  is  possible  that  Joseph  might  have 
been  himself  a  native  of  Bethlehem,  and  that  before 
this  rime  he  had  oidy  been  a  vi^iitor  at  Nazareth,  drawn 
thither  by  his  betrothal  and  marriage.  In  that  case, 
hi)  fear  of  Archelaus  would  make  him  exchange  his  own 
native  town  for  that  of  Mary. 

4.  Henceforward,  until  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's 
minifttrj'— i.  e,  from  B.C.  4  to  A.I).  25— we  may  picture 
Mary  to  ourselves  as  living  in  Nazareth,  in  a  humble 
sphere  of  life,  the  wife  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  ponder- 
ing over  the  sayings  of  the  angels,  of  the  sliepherds,  of 
Simctin.  and  of  those  of  her  Son,  as  the  latter  **  increased 
in  wiiMlom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man" 
( Luke  ii,  52).  Two  circumstances  alone,  so  far  as  we 
know,  bn)ke  in  on  the  otherwise  even  flow  of  the  still 
waters  of  her  life.  One  of  these  was  the  temporary  loss 
of  her  Son  when  he  remained  l)ehind  in  Jerusalem  (A.D. 
8) ;  the  other  was  the  death  of  Joseph.  The  exact  date 
of  this  last  event  we  cannot  determuie,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably not  long  after  the  other.    See  Joskpii. 

5.  From  the  time  at  which  our  Lord's  ministry  com- 
menced, Mary  is  withdrawn  almost  wholly  from  sight. 
Four  times  only,  as  detailed  below,  is  the  veil  removed 
which,  surely  not  without  reason,  is  thrown  over  her. 
If  to  these  we  add  two  references  t^)  her,  the  first  by  her 
Nazarene  fellow-citizens  (Matt.  xiii.  54, 65;  Mark  vi,  1- 
3),  the  second  by  a  woman  in  the  multitude  (Luke  xi, 
27).  we  have  specified  everj'  event  known  to  us  in  her 
life.  It  is  noticeable  that,  on  every  occasion  of  our 
Lord's  addressing  her,  or  speaking  of  her,  there  is  a 
souufl  of  reproof  in  his  words,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lost  wonls  spoken  to  her  from  the  cross. 

(L)  The  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee  (John  ii)  took 
place  in  the  few  months  which  intervened  between 
the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the  Passover  of  the  year  26. 
When  Jesus  was  found  by  his  mother  and  Joseph  in  the 
Temple  in  the  year  H,  we  find  him  repudiating  the  name 
•f  "father"  as  applie<i  to  Joseph.     '^^  Thy  father  and  I 
have  sought  thee  sorrowing."      "  How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me?     Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  at  [not  Jo- 
seph's and  yours,  but]  my  Father's  house?"  (Luke  ii,48, 
49).    Now,  in  like  manner,  at  his  first  miracle,  which  in- 
augurates his  ministry',  he  solemnly  withdraws  himself 
from  the  authority  of  his  earthly  mother.     This  is  Au- 
gustine's explanation  of  the  "\\'hat  have  I  to  do  with 
thee  ?  mv  hour  is  not  vet  come."    It  was  his  humanitv, 
not  his  divinitv,  which  came  from  Marv.    While,  there- 
fore,  he  was  acting  in  his  divine  character,  he  could  not 
acknowledge  her,  nor  does  he  acknowledge  her  again 
until  he  was  hanging  on  the  cniss,  when,  in  that  nature 
which  he  took  from  her,  he  was  about  to  submit  to 
death  (St.  Aug.  C<*mm.  in  Joan.  Krantj.  tract  viii,  v<»l.  iii, 
p.  1465  [Paris,  1845,  edit.  Migne]).     That  the  words  Ti 
ilioi  Kai  <Toi;=lbT  ^b  M^  imply  reproof,  is  certain 
(comp.  Matt,  viii,  29:  Mark  i,24;  and  Sept.,  Judg.  xi,  ' 
12;  1  Kings  xvii,  18;  2  Kings  iii,  13),  and  such  is  the  ' 
patristic  explanation  of  them  (see  Iren.  A  dr.  ilar,  iii, , 
18;  A  pud  Bibl,  Pair.  Mar.  torn,  ii,  part  ii,  p.  29.3;  St.  | 
Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Joan.  xxi).     But  the  reprcnif  is  of  a  , 
gentle  kind  (Trench,  On  the  Miracleg,  p.  102  [London,  , 
1856];  Alford,  C&mm.  ad  loc,;  Wordsworth,  Comm,  ad  , 
loc.).    Maiy  seems  to  have  uudentood  it,  and  accord-  | 


ingly  to  bare  drawn  back,  deairing  the  servantB  to  pay 
attention  to  her  divine  Son  (Olshausen,  Comm,  od  loc.). 
The  modem  Romanist  translation, "  What  is  that  to  me 
and  to  thee?"  u  not  a  mistake,  because  it  is  a  wilful 
misrepresentation  (Douay  version ;  Orsini,  Life  of  Mary, 
etc.;  see  The  Catholic  Layman,  p.  117  [Dublin,  1852]). 
Ughtfoot  supposes  the  marriage  to  have  Uken  place 
in  the  house  of  Alphseus,  Mary's  brother-in-law,  as  his 
son  Simon  is  called  the  Canaanite,  or  man  of  Cana. 
But  this  term  rather  describes  him  as  a  former  Zealot, 
See  Zeix)te8.  It  is  clear  that  Mary  felt  herself  to  be 
invested  with  some  authority  in  the  house.  Jesus  was 
naturally  there  as  her  Son,  and  the  disciples  as  those 
whom  he  had  called  and  adopted  as  his  especial  friends. 
As  yet,  the  I/)rd  had  done  no  miracle;  and  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  Mary,  in  drawing  his  attention  to 
the  failure  of  the  wine,  meant  to  invoke  his  miraculous 
powers,  or  merely  to  submit  the  fact  to  his  judgment, 
that  he  might  do  what  was  best  under  the  circumstances 
—either  withdrawing  from  the  feast  with  his  disciples, 
or  engaging  the  attention  of  the  guest*  by  his  discourse. 
The  better  opinion,  however,  seems  to  bcthat  she  knew 
he  was  about  now  to  enter  on  his  public  ministry,  and 
that  miracles  would  be  wrought  by  him  in  proof  of  his 
divine  mission ;  and  the  early  fathers  do  not  scruple  to 
say  that  a  desire  to  gain  edat  by  the  powers  of  her  Son 
was  one  motive  for  her  wish  that  he  should  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  wine,  and  that  by  his  reply  he  meant 
to  condemn  this  feeling. 

(2.)  Capernaum  (John  ii,  12)  and  Nazareth  (Matt,  iv, 
18 ;  xiii,  54 ;  Mark  vi,  1)  appear  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Mary  for  a  considerable  period.  The  next  time 
that  she  is  brought  before  us  we  find  her  at  Capernaum 
(Matt,  xii,  46 ;  Mark  iii,  21,  81 ;  Luke  viii,  19).  It  is 
the  autumn  of  the  year  27— a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
miracle  wrought  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana.  The 
Lord  had  in  the  mean  time  attended  two  feasts  of  the 
Passover,  and  had  twice  made  a  circuit  throughout  Gal- 
ilee, teaching  and  working  miracles.  His  fame  had 
spread,  and  cn>wds  came  pressing  round  him,  so  that  he 
had  n<»t  even  time  "  to  eat  bread."  Mary  was  still  living 
with  her  other  sons,  and  with  James,  Joses  Simon,  Jude, 
and  their  sisters  (Matt,  xiii,  56);  and  she  and  they 
heard  of  the  toils  which  he  was  undergoing,  and  they 
understood  that  he  was  denying  himself  eveiy  relaxa- 
tion from  his  labors.  Their  human  affection  conquered 
their  faith.  They  thought  that  he  was  killing  himself, 
and,  with  an  indignation  arising  frf)m  love,  they  ex- 
claimed that  he  was  l)esi(ie  himself,  and  set  off  to  bring 
him  home  either  by  entreaty  or  compulsion.  He  was 
surrounded  by  eager  crtiwds,  and  they  could  not  reach 
him.  They  tlicrt*fore  sent  a  message,  begging  him  to 
allow  them  to  speak  to  him.  This  message  was  handed 
on  from  one  {jerson  in  the  crowd  to  another,  till  at 
length  it  was  reported  aloud  to  him.  Again  he  re- 
proves ;  again  he  refuses  to  admit  any  authority  on  the 
part  of  his  relatives,  or  any  privilege  on  account  of  their 
n'lationship.  "Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are  my 
brethren?  And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  towards 
his  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  breth- 
ren !  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister, 
and  mother"  (Matt,  xii,  48, 49).  Compare  Theoph.  m 
Marc,  iii,  32 ;  St.  ('hr>'s.  Ihrni.  xliv  in  Matt, ;  St.  Aug. 
in  Joan,  tract  x.  who  all  of  them  ))ouit  out  that  the 
blesse<lness  of  Mary  consist*,  not  so  much  in  having 
borne  Christ,  as  in  believing  on  him  and  in  obeying  his 
words  (see  also  Quast.  et  Resp.  ad  Orthodox,  cxxxvi ; 
ap,  St.  Jmt.  Mart,  in  the  Bibl.  Max,  Patr.  torn,  ii,  pt.  ii, 
p.  138).  This,  indeed,  is  the  lesson  taught  directly  by 
our  I»rd  himself  in  the  next  passage  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  Mary,  In  the  midst  or  at  the  completion  of 
one  of  his  addresses  on  the  same  occasion,  a  wo«a«s^.<^^ 
the  multitude,  whose  soul  had  been  «CvTt<e^\\>3\v>&n*«\^»^ 
cried  out, "  Blessed  is  the  womb  t\\»X.A^w^'C^*tfc^«sv^^^^ 
paps  which  thou  hast  sucked  !"  l.r«\Tw^x%N>^N  "^^^^ 
replied, "Yea, rather, bVw«A««^^Cw=^  >>w^OBs*xx^^^-t^ 
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of  God,  and  keep  it^  (Luke  xi,  27).  He  docs  not  either 
atKrm  or  deny  anything  with  regard  to  the  direct  bear- 
ing of  the  woman's  exclamation,  but  passes  that  by  as  a 
thing  indifferent,  in  order  to  point  out  in  what  alone  the 
true  blessedness  of  hb  mother  and  of  all  consists.  This 
is  the  full  force  of  the  fitvovvyt  with  which  he  com- 
mences his  reply. 

(3.>  The  next  scene  in  Mar^'^s  life  brings  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  She  was  standing  there  with  her  sis- 
ter Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome,  and  other 
women,  having  no  doubt  followed  her  Sou  as  she  was 
able  throughout  the  terrible  morning  of  (vood  Friday. 
It  was  about  3  o'elr>ck  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was  about 
to  give  up  his  spirit.  His  divine  mitwion  was  now,  as 
it  were,  accomplished.  While  his  ministry  was  in  prog- 
ress he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  her  that  he  might 
do  his  Father's  work.  But  now  the  hour  had  come 
when  his  human  relationship  might  again  be  recognised, 
^Tunc  enim  agnovit,"  says  Augustine, "  quando  illud 
quod  peperit  moriebatur"  (St.  Aug.  In  Joan,  ix).  Stand- 
ing near  the  company  of  the  women  was  the  aijostlc 
John,  and,  with  almost  his  last  words,  Christ  commend- 
ed his  mother  to  the  care  of  him  who  had  borne  the 
name  of"  the  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  :*'  '*  Woman,  be- 
hold thy  Son."  '^  Coromcndat  homo  homini  hominem," 
sa3rs  Augustine.  From  that  hour  John  assures  us  that 
he  took  her  to  his  own  abode.  If  by  ^  that  hour*'  the 
evangelist  means  immediately  after  the  words  were 
spoken,  Mary  was  not  present  at  the  last  scene  of  alL 
The  sword  had  sufficiently  pierced  her  soul,  and  she  was 
spared  the  hearing  of  the  last  loud  cr\*,  and  the  sight  of 
the  bowed  head.  Ambn»se  considers  the  chief  purpose 
of  our  Lord's  words  to  have  been  a  desire  to  make  man- 
ifest the  truth  that  the  redemption  was  his  work  alone, 
while  he  gave  human  affection  to  his  mother.  ^  Non 
egebat  adjutore  ad  omnium  redemptionem.  Suscepit 
quidem  matris  affectum,  sed  non  quesivit  hominis  aux- 
ilium"  (Sl  Amb.  Expos,  Evang,  Luc,  x,  132).  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  she  continued  at  the  spot  till  all  was 
over.     See  Crucifixion. 

(4.)  A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow,  and  over  her  joy 
which  succeeded  that  sorrow.  Mcdiieval  imagination 
has  supposed,  but  Scripture  does  not  state,  that  her  Son 
appeared  to  Mary  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
( See,  for  example,  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  Vita  ChrUti  [Ly- 
ons, 1642  ],  p.  666 ;  and  Rupert,  De  IHvinis  Officiit  [  Ven- 
ice, 1751  ],  vii,  25,  torn,  iv,  p.  92).  Ambrose  is  considered 
to  be  the  first  writer  who  suggested  the  idea,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  his  treatise  Dt  Virgiititate^  i,  3;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  text  has  been  corrupted,  and 
that  it  is  of  Mary  Magdalene  that  he  is  there  speaking. 
(Comp.  his  Exposition  of  St.  Luke^  x,  156.  See  note  of 
the  Benedictine  edition  [Paris,  1790],  ii, 217.)  Another 
reference  is  usually  given  to  Ansclm.  The  treatise 
f}uoted  is  not  Anselm's,  but  Eadmer's.  (See  Kadmer, 
I)e  Excelientia  MaricBf  chap,  v,  appended  to  Auselm's 
Works  [Paris,  1721  ],  p.  138.)  Ten  appearances  are  re- 
lated by  the  evangelists  as  ha\nng  occurred  in  the  forty 
days  intervening  between  Easter  and  Ascension  Day, 
but  none  to  Mary.  She  was  doubtless  living  at  Jerusa- 
lem with  John,  cherished  with  the  tenderness  which  her 
tender  soul  would  have  s{)eciaily  neetled,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly she  found  pre-eminently  in  John.  We  have 
no  rec(»rd  of  her  presence  at  the  Ascension.  Arator,  a 
writer  f  the  6th  century,  describes  her  as  being  at  the 
time  not  on  the  spot,  but  in  Jerusalem  (Arat.  f)e  Act, 
Apost,  L  50,  apud  Migne,  Ixviii,  95  [  Paris,  1848],  quoted 
by  Wortlsworth,  Gk,  Test,  Com,  tm  the  Acts,  i,  14).  We 
have  no  account  of  her  being  present  at  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  What  we  do 
read  of  her  is,  that  she  n^naintMl  stoadfaHt  in  prayer  in 
the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  with  Mary  Magdalene  and 
Salome,  and  those  known  as  tlie  Lord's  brothers  and  the 
a]x>stles  (Acts  i,  14 ).  This  is  the  last  view  that  we  have 
of  her.  Holy  Scripture  leaves  her  engaged  in  prayer 
(sec  Wordsworth,  as  cited  above). 

6.  Vwm  this  (mint  forwards  we  know  nothing  of  her. 


It  is  probable  that  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  JeriK 
salem  with  John  (see  Epiph.  I/€Br.  78).  Accoiding  to 
one  tradition,  the  bek>ved  disciple  would  not  leave  Pales- 
tine until  she  had  expired  in  his  arms  (aee  Tholuck,  Li^ 
from  the  CrosSf  vol.  ii,  Serm.  x,  p.  2B4  [Edinb.  1857]) ; 
and  it  is  added  that  she  lived  and  died  in  the  Ccenaci«- 
lum,  in  what  is  now  the  Moeque  of  the  Tomb  of  David, 
the  traditional  chamber  of  the  Last  Supper  (Stanley,  S, 
andP,  ch.  xiv,  p.  456).  Other  traditions  make  her  journey 
Mrith  John  to  Ephesus,  and  there  die  in  extreme  old  age. 
It  was  believed  by  some  in  the  5th  century  that  she  was 
buried  at  Ephesus  (see  Cone  Ephes^  Cone.  Labb,  iii,  574 
a) ;  by  others,  in  the  same  century,  that  »he  was  buried 
at  Gethsemane,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  infor- 
mation given  to  Marcian  and  Pulcheria  by  Juvenal  of 
Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  we  lose  the  guidance  of  Scrip 
ture,  we  have  notlung  from  which  we  can  derive  any 
sure  knowledge  about  her.  The  darkness  in  which  we 
are  left  is  hi  itself  most  instructive. 

7.  The  character  of  the  Vii^n  Mary  is  not  drawn  by 
any  of  the  evangelists,  but  some  of  its  lineaments  are 
incidentally  manifested  in  the  fragmentary  record  which 
is  given  of  her.    They  are  to  be  found  for  the  most  part 
in  Luke's  Gospel,  whence  an  attempt  has  been  made,  by 
a  curious  mixture  of  the  imaginative  and  rationalistic 
methods  of  interpretation,  to  explain  the  old  legeud 
which  tells  us  that  Luke  painted  the  Virgin  s  portrait 
( Calmct,  Kitto,  Migne,  Mrs.  Jameson).    We  might  hare 
expected  greater  details  from  John  than  from  the  other 
evangelists,  but  in  hb  Gospel  we  learn  nothing  of  her 
except  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  scene  at  Cana 
and  at  the  cross.    It  is  clear  from  Luke*s  account,  though 
without  any  such  intimation  we  might  rest  assured  of 
the  fact,  that  her  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  study  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  that  she  had  set  before  her  the 
example  of  the  holy  wMnen  of  the  Old  Test«a»ent  is 
her  modeL    This  wonid  appear  from  the  3/apm/cat 
(Luke  i,  46).     The  same  hymn,  so  far  as  it  emanated 
from  herself,  woidd  show  no  little  power  of  mind  as  well 
as  warmth  of  spiriL     Her  faith  and  humility  exhibit 
themselves  in  her  immediate  surrender  of  herself  to  the 
divine  will,  though  ignorant  how  that  will  should  be  ac- 
complished (l^ke  i,38) ;  her  energy  and  eamestneis^ir: 
her  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Hebron  (Luke  i,  89)  -,  her 
happy  thankfulness,  in  her  song  of  joy  (Luke  i,48) ;  her 
silent^  musing  thoughtfulness,  in  her  pondering  over  the 
shephenls*  visit  (Luke  ii,  19),  and  in  her  keeping  her 
Son's  words  in  her  heart  (I^ke  ii,  51),  though  she  could 
not  fully  understand  their  import.    Again,  her  humility 
is  seen  in  her  drawing  back,  yet  without  anger,  after  re- 
ceiving reproof  at  Cana,  in  Galilee  (John  ii,  5),  and  in 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  she  shuns  putting  her- 
self forward  throughout  the  whole  of  her  Son*s  ministrr, 
or  after  his  removal  fn>m  earth.     Once  only  does  »he 
attempt  to  interfere  with  her  divine  Son*s  freedom  of 
action  (Matt.  xii,46;  Mark  iii,  31;  Luke  viii,19):  aod 
even  here  we  can  hardly  blame,  for  she  seems  to  hare 
been  roused,  not  by  arrogance  and  by  a  desire  to  show 
her  authority  and  relationship,  as  Chr\'so6tom  supposes 
{Horn,  xliv  in  Matt.)^  but  by  a  woman's  and  a  mothi>r's 
feelings  of  affection  and  fear  for  him  whom  she  loved. 
It  was  part  of  that  exquisite  tenderness  which  appean 
throughout  to  have  belonged  to  her.     In  a  word,  to  hs 
as  Mary  is  portrayed  to  us  in  Sinripture,  she  ii,  as  we 
should  have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the  most  fiuihful, 
humble,  patient,  and  loving  of  women,  but  a  woman 
still.     See  Niemeyer,  CharakU  i, 58. 

II.  Christian  I^Hfends. — These,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  played  an  important  {tart  in  the  traditional 
history  of  ^I ary.  They  began  to  appear  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  3d  century,  and  were  usually  publb^ted 
under  false  names.  Of  these  the  aptKTvphal  writiiu.'s 
called  the  Protfvanffelium  and  the  (io*j}»t  *f  tht  hitik 
of  Mary  arc  among  the  earlier  specimens.  We  give  at 
considerable  length  their  contents  on  this  head. 

1.  The  earfy  Life  of  Mary. — ^According  to  these  apoc- 
ryphal accounts,  Joachim  and  Anna  were  both  of  tht 
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Hoiue  of  David.  The  abode  of  the  former  was  Naza- 
rpth,  the  latter  passed  her  early  years  at  Beihlehero. 
They  lived  piously  in  the  sijj^ht  of  God,  and  faultlessly 
before  maii,  dividing  their  substance  into  three  portions, 


lot  to  spin  the  true  purple  fell  to  Mary.  As  she  went 
out  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water,  she  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing to  her,  **Uail,  thou  that  art  highly  favored,  the 
Lord  is  with  thee.     Blessed  art  thou  among  women !" 


one  of  which  they  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple,  j  and  she  looked  round  with  trembling  to  see  whence  the 
another  to  the  |)oor,  and  the  third  to  their  own  wants,  j  voice  came;  and  she  laid  down  the  pitcher  and  went 
80  twenty  years*  of  their  liver  passed  silently  away.  \  into  the  house,  and  took  the  purple  and  sat  down  to 
But  at  the  end  of  this  period  Joachim  went  to  Jeiusa-  '  work  at  it.  But  behold  the  angel  (iabriel  stood  by  her 
lem  with  some  others  of  his  tribe,  to  make  his  usual  of-  I  and  filled  the  chamber  with  prodigious  light,  aad  said, 
fering  at  the  Feast  of  the  Do<lioation.  It  chanced  that  j  '*  Fear  not,'*  etc  When  Mary  had  finished  the  purple, 
Issachar  was  high-priest  ((>o6|)el  of  Birth  of  Mary) ;  j  she  took  it  to  the  high-i)riest;  and,  having  received  his 
that  Heulien  was  high-priest  (^Protevongelioii).  The  blessing,  went  to  visit  her  cousin  Elisabeth,  and  returned 
high-priest  scorned  Joachim,  and  drove  him  roughly  .  back  again.  Then  Joseph  returned  to  his  home  from 
away,  asking  how  he  dared  to  present  himself  in  com-  j  building  houses  (ProL) ;  came  into  (ialilee,  to  marry  the 
paiiy  with  those  who  had  children,  while  he  had  none ;  ^  Virgin  to  whom  he  was  l>etrothed  (G.  B.  M.),  and  find- 
aiid  he  refused  to  accept  his  offerings  until  he  should  uig  her  with  child,  he  resolved  to  put  her  away  private- 
ha\*e  beg«)tten  a  child,  for  the  Scripture  said,  **  Cursed  ly ;  but  being  warned  in  a  dream,  he  relinquished  his 
is  ever^'  one  who  does  not  be^t  a  man-chil<l  in  IsracL"  [lurpose  and  took  her  to  his  house.  Then  came  Annas 
Joachim  was  ashamed  before  his  friends  and  neighbors,  1  the  scribe  tg  visit  Joseph,  and  he  went  back  and  told 
and  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  and  fixed  his  tent .  the  priest  that  Joseph  had  committed  a  great  crime,  for 
there,  and  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  At  the  |  he  had  privately  married  the  Vii^n  whom  he  had  re- 
end  of  this  period  an  angel  appeared  to  him,  and  tohl  i  ceived  out  of  the  Temple,  and  had  not  made  it  known 
him  that  his  wife  should  conceive,  and  should  bring  '  to  the  children  of  IsraeL  80  the  priest  sent  his  ser- 
forth  a  daughter,  and  he  should  call  her  name  Mary.  !  vants.  and  they  found  that  she  was  with  child ;  and  he 
Anna  meantime  was  much  distressed  at  her  husband's  I  called  them  to  him,  and  Joseph  denie<i  that  the  child 
absence,  and  being  reproached  by  her  maid  Judith  with  1  was  his,  and  the  priest  made  Joseph  drink  the  bitter 
her  barrenness,  slie  was  overcome  with  grief  of  spirit.  |  water  of  trial  (Numb,  v,  18),  and  sent  him  to  a  moun- 
In  her  sadness  she  went  into  her  garden  to  walk,  dressed  ,  tainous  place  to  see  what  would  follow.  But  Joeeph 
in  her  wedding-dress.  She  there  sat  down  under  a  lau-  |  returned  in  perfect  health,  so  the  priest  sent  them  away 
rel-tree,  and  looked  up  and  spied  among  the  branches  a  t(»  their  home.  Then  after  three  months  Joseph  put 
sparrow's  nest,  and  she  bem<Muied  herself  as  more  miser-  :  BIar>'  on  an  ass  to  go  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed;  and  as 
able  than  the  very  birds,  for  they  were  fruitful  and  she  '  they  were  gouig,  Blary  besought  him  to  take  her  down, 
was  barren ;  and  she  prayed  that  she  might  have  a  '  and  Joseph  took  her  down  and  carried  her  into  a  cave, 
child,  even  as  Sarai  was  blesse<l  with  Isaac  At  this  |  and,  leaving  her  there  with  his  sons,  he  went  to  seek  a 
moment  two  angels  appear(>d  to  her,  and  promised  her  ,  midwife.  As  he  went  he  looked  up,  and  he  saw  the 
that  she  should  have  a  child  who  should  be  spoken  of  [  clouds  astonished  and  all  creatures  amazecL  The  fowls 
in  all  the  world.  Joachim  returned  joyfully  to  his  I  stopped  in  their  flight;  the  working  people  sat  at  their 
home,  and  when  the  time  was  accomplished  Anna  1  f<M>d,  but  did  not  eat;  the  sheep  stood  still;  the  shep- 
brought  forth  a  daughter,  and  they  called  her  name  1  herds'  lifted  hands  became  fixed;  the  kids  were  touch- 
Mary.  Now  the  child  Mary  increased  in  strength  day  |  ing  the  water  with  their  mouths,  but  did  not  drink.  A 
by  day,  and  at  nine  months  of  age  she  walked  nine  |  midwife  came  down  from  the  mountains,  and  Joseiih 
«le|)fl.  When  she  was  three  years  old  her  parents  j  took  her  with  him  to  the  cave,  and  a  bright  cloud  over- 
brought  her  to  the  Temple,  to  dedicate  her  to  the  Lord.  ,  shadowed  the  cave,  and  the  cloud  became  a  great  light. 
There  were  fifteen  stairs  up  to  the  Temple,  and,  while  ■  and  when  the  bright  light  faded  there  appeared  an  in- 
Joseph  and  Mary  were  changing  their  dress,  she  walked  1  fant  at  the  breast  of  Blary.  Then  the  midwife  went 
up  them  without  help;  and  the  high-priest  placed  her  j  out  and  told  Salome  that  a  Virgin  had  brought  forth, 
upon  the  third  step  of  the  altar,  and  she  danced  with  ^  and  Salome  would  not  believe;  and  they  came  back 
her  feet,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  loved  her.  Then  again  hito  the  cave,  and  Salome  received  satisfaction, 
Mary  remained  at  the  Temple  until  she  was  twelve  but  her  haml  withered  away,  nor  was  it  restored  until, 
(ProL),  fourteen  ((r.  B.  M.),  years  old,  ministered  to  by  |  by  the  a)mmand  of  an  angel,  she  touched  the  child, 
the  angels,  and  advancing  in  perfection  as  in  years.  At !  whereupon  she  was  straightway  cured.  See  Giles,  Co- 
this  time  the  high-priest  commanded  all  the  virgins  |  dex  Apocryphug  Aort  Testctmentif  p.  83-47  and  66-81 
that  were  in  the  Temple  to  return  to  their  homes  and  !  (Lond.  1862);  Jones,  (hi  the  AV»r  Testamfntj  voL  ii,  ch. 
to  be  married.  But  Mar\'%efused,  for  she  said  that  she  i  xiii  and  xv  (Oxf.  1827);  Thilo,  Codex  Apocryphus;  also 
had  vowed  virginity  t*>  the  Lord.  Thus  the  high-priest  j  Vitee  f/UtriuiMmte  Matrit  Atmaper  F,  Pftrum  Dorian' 
was  brought  into  a  perplexity,  and  he  had  recourse  to  |  </<>,  appended  to  Ludo]|)h  of  Saxony's  I  'itn  Ckristi  (Ly- 
<v<id  to  inquire  what  he  should  do.  Then  a  voice  from  ons,  1642);  and  a  most  audacious  lluloria  ChrintifYf rit' 
the  ark  answered  him  ((*.  B.  M.>,  an  angel  spake  unto  ten  in  Persian  by  the  Jesuit  P.  Jerome  Xavicr,  and  ex- 
hiro  (Prt>t.) ;  an<l  they  gathered  together  all  the  widow-  '  po^ed  by  I>(iuis  dc  Dicu  ( Lngd.  Bat.  1639). 
ere  in  Israel  (I'rot.),  all  the  marriageable  men  of  the  |  Three  p|>ots  lay  claim  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Annund- 
house  of  David  (G.  B.  M.\  and  desired  them  to  bring  ation.  Two  of  these  are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  Naz- 
each  man  his  rod.  Among  them  came  Jose[»b  and  j  areth,  and  one,  as  ever}'  one  knows,  is  in  Italy.  The 
brought  his  rod,  but  he  shunned  to  present  it,  because  Greeks  aiul  Latins  each  claim  to  be  the  gimrdians  of  the 
he  was  an  old  man  and  had  children.  Therefore  the  \  true  sfxtt  in  Palestine;  the  thinl  claimant  is  the  holy 
other  rods  were  presented  and  no  sign  occurred.  Then  j  house  of  lioretto.  The  Greeks  point  out  the  spring  of 
it  was  found  that  Joseph  had  not  presented  his  rod;  1  water  mentioned  in  the  lYotevangelion  as  confirmatory 
and  behold,  as  soon  as  he  had  presenteil  it,  a  dove  came  |  of  their  claim.  The  latins  have  engraved  on  a  marble 
forth  from  the  rod  and  flew  upon  the  head  of  Joseph  slabin  the  grotto  of  their  convent  in  Nazareth  the  words 
(Prot.);  a  dove  came  fn>m  heaven  and  pitched  on  the  !  VtrbHm  hie  cart)  /actum  f«/,  and  point  out  the  pillar 
rod  (G.  B.  M.).  So  Joseph,  in  sf)ite  of  his  reluctance,  I  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  angel  stood;  while  the 
was  compelled  to  betroth  himself  to  Mary,  ami  he  re- 
turned to  Bethlehem  to  make  preparations  for  his  mar- 
riage (G.  R  M.);  he  bet(K>k  himself  to  his  (Kxupation 
of  building  houses  (IVot.) ;  while  Mar}*  went  back  to 
her  parents*  house  in  (ialilee.  Then  it  chanced  that 
the  priests  needed  a  new  veil  for  the  l>mple,  and  seven 
viigins  cast  lota  to  make  different  parts  of  it ;  and  the 


head  of  their  Church  is  irrctrievablv  committed  to  the 
wild  legend  of  Loretto.    See  Stanley,  S.  and  P,  ch.  xiv. 
In  the  (YOS|)el  of  the  Infancy,  which  seems  to  date 
from  the  2d  centun',  innumerable  mwsKV»k  *aK.\sv'*.^«t.\» 
attend  on  Mary  and  her  Son  durvv\^  >:N\'wx  ^n^vok^^^^ 

Eg5'pt,  e.  g.  Mary  lookecl  with  v\^^  ^"^  ""^r^^^^ 
was  possessed,  and  immcdiat^U^  ^»\asw  <s»n«. 
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in  the  form  of  a  young  man,  saying,  **  Woe  is  me  because 
of  thee,  Mary,  and  thy  Son !"  On  another  occasion  they 
fell  in  with  two  thieves,  nametl  Titus  and  Dumachus; 
and  Titus  was  gentle  and  Dumachus  was  hanh :  the 
Lady  Mary  therefore  promised  Titus  that  Hod  should 
receive  him  on  his  right  hand.  Accordingly,  thirty- 
three  years  afterwards,  Titus  was  the  penitent  thief  who 
was  crucified  on  the  right  hand,  and  Dumachus  was  cru- 
cified on  the  lefL  These  are  sufficient  as  samples. 
Throughout  the  book  we  find  Mar>'  asMH'iated  with  her 
Son,  in  the  strange  freaks  of  power  attributed  to  them, 
in  a  wav  which  shows  us  whence  the  cultut  (»f  Mar\' 
took  its  origin.  Sec  Jones,  (hi  the  Xew  Test.  voL  ii 
(Oxf.  1827) ;  (iiles,  Onlex  Apoayj)hiu ;  Thilo,  Codtx 
Apocryphus, 

2,  Mary's  later  TAfe,— The  foregoing  legends  of  Ma- 
ry's childhood  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  third  or 
even  the  second  century.  Those  of  her  death  are  prob- 
ably of  a  later  date.  The  chief  legend  was  for  a  length 
of  time  considered  to  be  a  veritable  history,  written  by 
Blelito,  bishop  of  Sanlis,  in  the  2d  century.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Hibliotheca  Maxima  (tom.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.2r2), 
entitled  Suncti  Melitonis  Kpiscopi  SardensU  de  Transitu 
Virgini*  Maria  Liber;  and  there  certainly  existed  a 
book  with  this  title  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  which 
was  condemned  by  Pope  (relasius  as  apocryphal  {Op, 
(jfliui,  apud  Migne,  lix,  152).  Another  form  of  the  same 
legend  lias  been  published  at  Elberfeld,  in  1854,  by  Maxi- 
milian Knger  in  Arabic.  He  supposes  that  it  is  an  Arar 
bic  translation  from  a  Syriac  originaL  It  was  found  in 
the  library  at  Bonn,  and  is  entitled  Joamus  Apostxtli  de 
Transitu  Beatce  Maritr  Virffinis  Liber,  It  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  that  referred  to  in  XaSfCm&m^Biblutth,  Orient. 
[Rome,  1725],  iii,  287),  un<ler  the  name  of  Historiti  Dor- 
viitiimis  et  Assumptitmu:  H,  Maria  Virginis  Joanni Ecan- 
tfelista  /also  inscripfa.  \Ve  give  the  substance  of  the 
legend  with  its  main  variations. 

When  the  apostles  seitarated  in  order  to  evangelize 
the  world,  Mary  continued  to  live  with  John's  parents 
in  their  house  near  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  ever\'  day 
she  went  out  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  Christ,  and  at  Cxol- 
gotha.  But  the  Jews  had  placed  a  watch  to  prevent 
[irayers  being  offered  at  these  spotA,  and  the  watch  went 
into  the  city  and  told  the  chief  priests  that  Mary  came 
daily  to  pray.  Then  the  priests  commanded  the  watch 
to  stone  her.  At  this  time,  however,  king  Abgarus  wrote 
to  Til)erius  to  desire  him  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jews 
for  slaying  Christ.  They  feared,  therefore,  to  add  to  his 
wrath  by  slaying  Mary  also,  and  yet  they  could  not  al- 
low her  to  continue  her  prayers  at  Golgotha,  because  an 
excitement  and  tumult  was  thereby  made.  Aeconiing- 
ly,  they  went  and  sixike  softly  to  her,  and  she  consented 
to  go  and  dwell  in  13ethlehcm;  and  thither  she  took 
with  her  three  holy  virgins  who  should  attend  upon  her. 
In  the  twenty-second  year  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Ijord,  Mary  felt  her  heart  bum  with  an  inexpressible 
longing  to  be  with  her  Son ;  and  behold  an  angel  ap- 
{>eared  to  her,  and  announced  tx)  her  that  her  soul  should 
i>e  taken  up  from  her  Uxiy  on  the  third  day,  and  he 
pUced  a  i)alm-branch  fn^m  paradise  in  her  hands,  and 
desired  that  it  should  l>e  carried  l)efore  her  bier.     Marv 

• 

l)esought  that  the  apostles  might  lie  gathered  round  her 
before  she  died,  and  the  angel  replied  that  they  should 
come.  Then  the  Holy  Spirit  caught  up  John  as  he  was 
preaching  at  Ephesus.  and  Peter  as  he  was  coffering  sac- 
rifice at  Rome,  and  Paul  as  he  was  disputing  with  the 
Jews  near  Home,  and  Thomas  in  the  extremity  <»f  India, 
and  Matthew  and  James:  these  were  all  of  the  apitstles 
who  were  still  living:  then  the  Holy  Spirit  awakened 
the  dead,  Philip  and  An<lrew,  and  Luke  and  Simon,  and 
Mark  and  Bartholomew;  and  all  of  them  were  snatched 
away  in  a  bright  cloud  and  found  themselves  at  Bethle- 
hem. Angels  and  powers  without  number  descendeil 
from  heaven  and  stooii  n»und  about  the  house ;  (iabriel 
stooil  at  blessed  Mary's  head,  and  Michael  at  her  feet*, 
and  they  foimed  her  with  their  wings;  and  Peter  and 
John  wiped  away  her  tears;  and  there  was  a  great  cry, 


and  they  all  said  ^  Hail,  blessed  one !  blessed  is  the  fnnt 
of  thy  womb!**  The  people  of  Bethlehem  brought  their 
sick  to  the  house,  and  they  were  all  healed.  Then  newa 
of  these  things  was  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  king 
sent  and  commanded  that  they  should  bring  Maxy  and 
the  disciples  to  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  horsemen  came 
to  Bethlehem  to  seize  Mary,  but  they  did  not  find  her, 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  had  taken  her  and  the  disciples  in 
a  cloud  over  the  heads  of  the  horsemen  to  Jerusalem. 
Then  the  men  of  Jerusalem  saw  angels  ascending  and 
descending  at  the  spot  where  Mary's  house  was.  But 
the  high-priests  went  to  the  governor,  and  craved  per- 
mission to  bum  her  and  the  house  with  fire,  and  the 
governor  gave  them  permission,  and  they  brought  wood 
and  fire ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came  near  to  the  house, 
behold  there  burst  forth  a  fire  upon  them  which  con- 
sumed them  utterly.  Now  the  governor  saw  theie 
things  afar  off,  and  in  the  evening  he  brought  his  son, 
who  was  sick,  to  Mary,  and  she  healed  him. 

Then,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  the  Holy  Spirit 
commanded  the  apostles  to  take  up  Mar\%  and  to  carry 
her  from  Jemsalem  to  Gethsemaiie,  and  as  they  went 
the  Jews  saw  them.  Then  drew  near  Juphia,  one  of 
the  high-priests,  and  attempted  to  overthrow  the  litter 
on  which  she  was  carried,  for  the  other  priests  had 
conspired  with  him,  and  they  hoped  to  cast  her  down 
into  the  valley,  aiui  to  throw  wood  upon  her,  and  to 
bum  her  body  with  fire.  But  as  soon  as  Juphia  had 
touched  the  litter  the  angel  smote  off  his  arms  with  a 
fiery  sword,  and  the  arms  remained  fastened  to  the  lit- 
ter. Then  he  cried  to  the  disciples  and  Peter  for  help, 
and  they  said, "  Ask  it  of  the  Latly  Mar>* ;"  and  he  cried, 
**  O  Laily,  O  Mother  of  Salvation,  have  mercy  on  me!" 
Then  she  said  to  Peter, "Give  him  back  his  arms;**  and 
they  were  restored  whole.  But  the  disciples  pntceedvd 
onwanls,  and  they  laid  down  the  litter  in  a  cave,  as  they 
were  commanded,  and  gave  themselves  to  prayer. 

Now  the  angel  Gabriel  announced  that  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  Mary's  soul  should  be  removed  fmin 
this  worid.     So  on  the  morning  of  that  day  there  came 
Eve,  and  Anne,  and  Elisabeth,  and  they  kissed  Mary,  and 
told  her  who  they  were :  there  came  Adam,  Seth,  Shem, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David,  and  the  rest  of  the 
old  fathers:  there  came  Enoch,  and  Elias,  and  Moses: 
there  came  twelve  chariots  of  angels  innumerable :  and 
then  appeared  the  Lord  Christ  in  his  humanity,  and 
Marv  bowed  before  him  and  said,  *'0  mv  Lord  and  my 
God,  place  thy  hand  upon  me ;"  and  he  stretched  out  hif 
hand  and  blessed  her ;  and  she  took  his  hand  and  klved 
it,  and  placed  it  to  her  forehead,  and  said, "  I  bow  before 
this  right  hand,  which  has  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  I  thank  thee  and  praise  thee  that 
thou  hast  thought  me  worthy  of  this  hour."    Then  she 
said, "  0  I^ni,  take  me  to  tha'self !"     But  he  saiil  to  her, 
"  Now  shall  thy  body  be  in  paradlie  to  the  day  of  the  res> 
urrection.  and  angels  shall  serve  thee ;  but  thy  pure  spirit 
shall  shine  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  dwelling-place  of  my 
Father's  fulness."    Then  the  disciples  drew  near,  and  b^ 
sought  her  to  pray  for  the  world  which  she  was  aboot 
to  leave.     So  Marj'  prayecl.     After  her  prayer  was  fin- 
ished her  face  shone  with  mar\'ellou8  brightness,  and 
she  stretched  out  her  hands  and  blessed  them  all;  and 
her  Son  put  forth  his  hands  and  received  her  pure  soul 
and  bore  it  into  his  Father's  treasure-house.    Then  there 
was  a  light  and  a  sweet  smell,  sweeter  than  anything  on 
earth ;  and  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  **  Hail,  blessed 
one!  blessed  and  celebrated  art  thou  anKMig  women!" 
(The  legend  ascribed  to  Melito  makes  her  soul  to  be 
carrie<l  to  paradise  by  Gabriel  while  her  Son  retunu  to 
heaven.) 

Now  the  apostles  carried  her  body  to  the  valley  of 
Jehofthaphat,  to  a  place  which  the  Lord  had  toki  them 
of,  and  John  went  before  and  carried  the  fialm-bFanch. 
There  they  placed  her  in  a  new  tomb,  and  sat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  as  the  Lord  commanded  them; 
and  suddenly  there  appeared  the  Lord  Christ  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  angels,  and  said  to  the  apo«tkB|**\^'hai 
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wiU  ve  that  I  nhould  do  with  her  whom  mv  Father's 
(ximmand  selected  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  I 
should  dwell  in  herV"  So  Peter  and  the  apostles  be- 
sought him  that  he  would  raise  the  body  of  Mary  and 
take  it  with  him  in  glory  to  heaven.  Then  the  Saviour 
said,  **  Be  it  according  to  your  word.**  So  he  commanded 
Michael  the  archangel  to  bring  down  the  soul  of  Mary. 
Then  Gabriel  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord  said, 
**  Rise  up,  my  beloved,  thy  body  shall  not  suffer  corrup- 
tion in  the  tomb."  Immediately  Blary  arose,  and  bowed 
herself  at  his  feet  and  worshipped;  and  the  Lord  kissed 
her,  and  gave  her  to  the  angek)  to  carry  her  to  paradise. 

But  Thomas  was  not  present  with  the  rest,  for  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  summoned  to  come  he  was  baptiz- 
ing P<»lodiu8,  who  was  the  mn  of  the  sister  of  the  king. 
And  he  arrived  just  after  all  these  things  were  accom- 
I  Jished,  and  he  demanded  to  see  tlie  sepulchre  in  which 
they  had  laid  his  Lady :  ^  For  ye  know,"  said  he,  **  tliat 
1  am  Thomas,  and  unless  I  see  I  will  not  believe."  Then 
Peter  arose  in  haste  and  wrath,  and  the  other  disciples 
with  him,  and  they  opened  the  sepulchre  and  went  in ; 
but  they  found  nothing  therein  save  that  in  which  her 
l)ody  had  been  wrapped.  Then  Thomas  confessed  that 
he  too,  as  he  was  bonie  in  the  cloud  from  India,  ha<l 
seen  her  holy  body  carried  by  the  angels  with  great 
triumph  into  heaven;  and  that  on  his  crying  to  her 
for  her  blessing,  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  her  pre- 
cious Ginlle,  which  when  the  apostles  saw  they  were 
glad.  Then  the  apostles  were  carried  back  each  to  his 
own  place.  For  the  story  of  this  SacratiMtmo  Cmfolo^ 
still  preser\'ed  at  I*rato,  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  Jjegends  of 
the  Madonna,  p.344  (Lond.  1852). 

On  this  part  of  the  legend,  see  generally  Joatmi*  A  pot- 
toli  de  TruMttu  Beatm  Marias  Virgiim  Liber  (Elberfel- 
die,  1854) ;  St,  Mtlitoma  Episr,  Sard,  de  Transitu  V,  M. 
Libtr,  apud  JHibL  Mar,  Ptitr,  tom.  ii,  pLii,  p.  212  (Lugd. 
1677) ;  Jacobi  a  Voragine.  l.,etfendn  A  ureci,  ed.Grfesse,  ch. 
cxix,  p.  504  (Dresd.  1846) ;  John  Damasc.  Serm.  de.  Dor- 
mit,  Deiparat,  in  Opp,  ii,  p.  857  sc|.  (Venice,  1743);  An- 
<lrew  of  Crete,  In  Donml,  Dtipartr.  Serm.  iii,  p.  1 15  (Par. 
1644) ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Ijegends  of  the  Madonna  (London, 
1H52);  Btitler,  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  Aug,\b\  Dressel, 
Kd^a  et  ineifita  Epipktudi  Monachi  ei  PreMnfteri,  p.  105 
(Paris,  1843). 

3.  Her  A  ssumption,— The.  above  story  gradually  gained 
credit.  At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  we  And  that  there 
existed  a  book,  De  Transitu  Virginis  Maria,  which  was 
condemned  by  pope  <velasius  as  apocryphaL  This  Ixmk 
is  without  doubt  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend,  of  which 
the  books  ascribed  to  Mclito  an<l  John  are  variations. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  then,  the  story  of 
the  Assumption  was  external  to  the  Church,  and  dis- 
tinctly looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  belonging  to  the 
heretics  and  not  to  her.  But  then  came  the  change  of 
sentiment  on  this  subject  consequent  on  the  Nesto- 
rian  controversy.  The  desire  to  protest  against  the 
early  fables  which  had  been  spread  abroad  by  the  here- 
tics had  now  passed  away,  and  hatt  been  succecde<l  by 
the  desire  to  magnify  her  who  had  brought  forth  him 
who  was  God.  Accordingly  a  writer,  whose  date  Ba- 
roniuB  fixes  at  about  this  time  {Awn,  Krct,  i, 347,  Lucca, 
1738),  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  Assumption,  but 
(leclare<l  his  inability  to  decide  the  question.  The  let- 
ter in  which  this  possibility  or  pn>)»ability  is  thrown  out 
came  to  be  attributed  to  Jemme,  and  may  still  be  found 
among  his  works,  entitled  A  d  Paulam  et  Eustochinm  de 
Assumptume  Ii,  Virginis  {\\ 82,  Paris,  1706).  About  the 
same  time,  probably,  or  rather  later,  an  assertion  (now 
recognised  on  all  hands  to  be  a  forgrrA^)  was  made  in 
Kusebius's  Chronicle,  to  the  effect  that  '*in  the  year  A.D. 
48  Mary  the  Virgin  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  as  some 
wrote  that  they  had  had  it  revealed  to  them."  Another 
tract  was  written  to  prove  that  the  Assumption  was  not 
a  thing  in  itself  unlikely ;  and  this  came  to  be  attributed 
to  SL  Augustine,  and  may  be  f(»und  in  the  appendix  to 
his  works ;  and  a  sermon,  with  a  similar  purport,  was 
ascribed  to  St.  Athanasius.     Thus  tlie  names  of  Eusc- 


bius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  others,  came  to 
be  quoted  as  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  Assumption. 
The  first  writers  within  the  Church  in  whose  extant 
writings  we  tind  the  Assumption  asserted,  are  (iregory 
of  Tours  in  the  6th  century,  who  has  merely  copied  Meli- 
tf>'s  book.  J)e  Transitu  (De  Glor,  Mart,  lib.  i,  c.  4 ;  Migne, 
71,  p.  708) ;  Andrew  of  Crete,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
7th  century ;  and  John  of  Damascus,  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The  last  of  these  authors 
refers  to  the  Euthymiac  history  as  stating  that  Marcian 
and  Pulcheria,  being  in  search  of  the  body  of  Mary,  sent 
to  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  to  inquire  for  it.  Juvenal  re- 
plied, "  In  the  holy  and  divinely-inspired  Scriptures,  in- 
deed, nothing  is  recorded  of  the  departure  of  the  holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  (lixL  But  from  an  ancient  and  most 
true  tradition  we  have  receive<i,  that  at  the  time  of  her 
glorious  falling  asleep  all  the  holy  apostles,  who  were 
going  through  the  world  for  the  salvation  of  the  nations, 
borne  aloft  in  a  moment  of  time,  came  together  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  when  they  were  near  her  they  had  a  vision 
of  angels,  and  divine  melody  was  heard;  and  then  with 
divine  and  more  than  heavenly  melinly  she  delivered 
her  holy  soul  into  the  hands  of  (lod  in  an  unspeakable 
manner.  But  that  which  had  borne  God,  being  carried 
with  angelic  and  apostolic  psalmody,  with  funeral  rites, 
was  deposited  in  a  coffin  at  Gethsemane.  In  this  place 
the  chorus  and  singing  of  the  angels  continued  three 
whole  days.  But  after  three  days,  on  the  angelic  music 
ceasing,  those  of  the  apostles  who  were  present  opened  ' 
the  tomb,  as  one  of  them,  Thomas,  had  been  absent,  and 
on  his  arrival  wished  to  adore  the  body  which  had  borne 
God.  But  her  all-glorious  body  they  could  not  find; 
but  they  found  the  linen  clothes  lying,  and  they  were 
filled  with  an  ineffable  odor  of  sweetness  which  proceeded 
from  them.  Then  they  closed  the  coffin.  And  they 
w^ere  astonished  at  the  mysterious  wonder,  and  they 
came  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  he  who  had  chosen 
to  take  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mari',  and  to  become  a  man, 
and  to  lie  Iwni  of  her— (iod  the  Word,  the  I»rd  of  Cilory 
— and  had  preserved  her  virginity  after  birth,  was  also 
[ileased,  after  her  departure,  to  honor  her  immaculate 
and  unpolluted  body  with  incorrupt  ion,  and  to  translate 
her  Uforc  the  common  resurrection  of  all  men"  (%St.  Joanu 
Damas.  ()p,  ii,  880,  Venice,  1748).  It  is  quite  clear  that 
this  is  the  same  legend  as  that  which  we  have  before 
given.  Here,  then,  we  see  it  brought  over  the  borders 
and  planted  within  the  Church,  if  this  "Euthymiac 
history"  is  to  l>e  accepted  as  veritable,  by  Juvenal  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  5th  century,  or  else  by  Gregory  of 
Tours  in  the  6th  century,  or  by  Andrew  of  Crete  in  the 
7th  century,  or,  finally,  by  John  of  Damascus  in  the  8th 
century  (see  his  three  llimtilies  on  the  SUep  of  the  J.iesS' 
ed  Virgin  Mary^  in  his  0pp.  ii,  857-886).  The  same  le- 
gend is  given  in  a  slightly  different  form  as  veritable 
histor}' by  Nicephonis CuUistiis  in  the  13th  cintury  (Ni- 
ceph.  i,  171,  Paris,  1630) ;  and  the  fact  of  the  AM<umption 
is  stereotyped  in  the  Breviar}'  services  for  August  15 
(Hrer,  Row, Pars  trsf.  p.  551,  Milan,  1851).  Here  again, 
then,  we  see  a  legend  originated  by  heretics,  and  re- 
maining external  to  the  Church  till  the  close  of  the  5th 
century,  creeping  into  the  C'hurch  during  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries,  and  finally  ratified  by  the  authority  both 
of  Home  and  Conf^tantinople.  See  Baronius,  A  nu.  Kcd, 
(i,  344,  Lucca,  1738)  and  M artyrologium  (p.  814,  Paris, 
1607). 

4.  On  the  dogma  of  Mary's  sinlessness,  see  Isimacu- 
I.ATE  CoscKiTioN.  On  htr  worship,  see  MARioi.ATitv. 
On  the  alleged  transportation  of  her  dwelling  to  Italy, 

see  Ix>RKTTO. 

Ml,, !tvish  Traditions. — These  are  of  a  ver\'  different 
nature  fn>m  the  light -hearteel  fair>'- tale -like  stories 
which  we  have  recount<Ml  above.     We  should  expect 
that  the  miraculous  birth  of  our  I^rd  would  be  an  oo 
casion  of  se*<>ffing  to  the  unbelieving  .J<i?«^%sv^'«^^so^ 
this  to  l)e  the  case.     We  hav^  iiic«R»fic5  ^\vw\v  ^vjxvc^ 
our  Lonl's  ministry  of  the  JevfV^  ^^^^^^^'^.**'^'^v'^s. 
birth.     "  We  {t'lptic)  be  not,  Vyoxw  ^\  Sjc^TvSsaXvsvv  v^«««. 
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riii,  41),  seems  to  be  an  insinuation  on  the  Jews'  part 
that  he  was.  To  the  Christian  believer  the  Jewish 
slander  becomes  in  the  present  case  only  a  confirmation 
of  his  faith«  The  most  definite  and  outspoken  of  these 
slanders  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  book  called 
yW^  mibin,  or  Tvkdoth  Jesu,  It  was  grasped  at 
with  avidity  by  Voltaire,  and  declared  by  him  to  be  the 
most  ancient  Jcwi&h  writing  dire^;ted  against  Christiani- 
ty, and  apparently  of  the  first  centur}%  It  was  written, 
he  says,  before  the  Gospels,  and  is  altogether  contrary 
to  them  {Leffre  mr  Us  Juijs),  It  is  proved  by  Ammon 
{Bibli$ch.  Tke4)L)ffiej  p.  263,  Erlang.  1801)  to  be'a  compo- 
sition of  the  Idth  century,  and  by  Wagenseil  (Tela  ignea 
SatantB ;  Cott/ut,  Libr,  Toldos  Jeschu,  p.  12,  Altorf,  1081) 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  earlier  Jewish  tales.  In 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  otherwise  called  the  Acts  of 
Pilate,  we  find  the  Jews  represented  as  charging  our 
Lord  with  illegitimate  birth  (c.  2).  The  date  of  this 
Gospel  is  about  the  end  of  the  third  centiury.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  charge  is  referred  with  great  probability  by 
Thilo  (Codex  Apocr.  p.  527,  Lips.  1832)  to  the  circular  let- 
ters of  the  Jews  mentioned  by  (irotius  {ad  Matt,  xxvii, 
63,  etad  Act,  A  pout,  xxviii,  22;  Op,  ii,  278  and  606,  IJa- 
siL  1732),  which  were  sent  from  Palestine  to  all  the  Jew- 
ish synagogues  after  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  view 
of  attacking  ^the  lawless  and  atheistic  sect  which  had 
taken  its  origin  from  the  deceiver  Je^us  of  (ialilee**  (Jus- 
tin, cute,  Tryph.),  The  first  time  that  we  find  it  oitenly 
proclaimed  is  in  an  extract  made  by  Origen  from  the 
work  of  Celsus,  which  he  is  refuting.  Celsus  introduces 
a  Jew  declaring  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  repudiated 
by  her  husband  for  adultery  (^vir6  tov  yqpavTOi'f  t'ikto- 
VOQ  rijp  tIx^^  ovTO^t  l^euta^aif  iXtyx^tlffav  wf  pt- 
poiXivpivriu,  Contra  Celsum,  c  28,Origeui8  Opera^  xviii, 
59,  Berlin,  1845;  again,  r;  tov  Iriaov  pfjrrif}  Kuovaa^ 
*|oi(T3«7(Ta  vwb  TOV  pvtitrTWvapkvov  avTi)v  riicroi'ov, 
lAfyx^iiffa  liri  /io(,\ci^  icat  riKTOvtra  dirn  tivoq  (rTpart" 
*i!»rov  nav^i)pa  Tovvopa,  ibid,  32).  Stories  to  the  same 
effect  may  be  found  in  the  Talmud — not  in  the  Mishna, 
which  dates  from  the  2d  century,  but  in  the  (lemara, 
which  is  of  the  5th  or  6th  (see  Tract,  Sanhedrin^  cap. 
vil,  foL  67,  col.  I ;  Shabbathj  cap.  xii,  fol.  104,  col.  2;  and 
the  Midrash  Kolteteth,  cap.  x,  5).  Kabanns  ManniH,  in 
the  9th  centur}',  refers  to  the  same  story :  "  Jesum  filium 
Ethnici  cujusdam  Pandera  adulter!,  more  latronnm  pu- 
nitum  esse.'*  Lightfoot  quotes  the  same  story  from  the 
Talmudists  (Exercit,  at  Matt,  xxvii,  56),  who,  he  says, 
often  vilify  Marj'^  under  the  name  of  Scidah ;  and  he 
cites  a  story  in  which  she  is  called  Mary  the  dnughter 
of  Heli,  and  is  represented  as  hanging  in  torment  among 
the  damned,  with  the  great  bar  of  heirs  gate  hung  at 
her  ear  (ibid,  at  Luke  iii,  23).  We  then  come  to  the 
Toltdotk  Jesu^  in  which  these  calumiiieJt  were  intended 
to  bo  summed  up  and  harmonized.  In  the  year  4071, 
the  story  runs,  in  the  reign  of  king  Jannieus,  there 
was  one  JiMOph  Pandera  who  lived  at  Bethlehenk  In 
the  same  villnge  there  was  a  widow  who  had  a  daugh- 
ter named  Miriam,  who  was  Iwtrothed  to  a  G(m1- fearing 
man  named  Johanan.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  Joseph 
Pandera  meeting  with  Miriam  when  it  was  dark,  de- 
ceived her  into  the  belief  that  he  was  Johanan  her  hus- 
band. So  after  three  months  Johanan  con8uUed  rabbi 
Simeon  Shetachides  what  he  should  do  with  Miriam, 
and  the  rabbi  advised  him  to  bring  her  before  the  great 
council  Hut  Johanan  was  ashamed  to  do  so,  and  in- 
Htead  he  left  hi.H  home  and  went  and  lived  at  Babylon ; 
and  there  Miriam  brought  forth  a  son,  and  gave  him  the 
name  of  Jchoshua.  The  rest  of  the  work,  which  has 
no  merit  in  a  literary  aspect  or  otherwise,  contains  an 
account  of  how  this  Jehoshua  gained  the  art  of  working 
miracles  by  stealing  the  knowletlge  of  the  unmentiona- 
ble name  from  the  Temple;  how  he  was  defeated  by 
the  superior  magical  arts  of  one  Juda;  and  how  at  last 
he  was  crucifie<l,  and  his  Ixxiy  hidden  under  a  water- 
(•ourse.  It  is  offensive  to  make  use  of  sacred  names  in 
conaeotion  with  such  tales*,  bat  in  Wagenseil'a  quaint 


words  we  may  recollect,  ^h»c  nomina  non  attinere  ad 
Servatorem  Nostrum  aut  beatisaimam  illius  matrem  oob- 
terosque  quos  significare  videntur,  sed  deaignari  iis  a 
Diabolo  supposita  Spectra,  Larvas,  Lemures,  Lamias, 
Stryges,  aut  si  quid  turpius  istis''  {Liber  Toldos  Jncku, 
in  the  Tela  lynea  SutuwB,  p.  2,  Altorf,  1681).  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  a  Pandera  of  Panther  haa  been  in- 
troduced into  the  genealogy  of  onr  Lord  by  Epiphanius 
(Hares,  Ixxviii),  who  makes  him  grandfather  of  Joseph, 
and  by  John  of  Damascus  {De  Fide  ortkodoxti,  iv,  15), 
who  makes  him  the  father  of  Barpanther  and  grandfa- 
ther of  Marv. 

IV.  Mohammedan  Traditions, — These  are  again  cast 
in  a  totally  different  mould  from  those  of  the  Jews. 
The  Mohammedans  had  no  purpose  to  serve  in  spread- 
ing calumnious  stories  as  to  the  birth  of  Jesu.*,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  none  of  the  Jewish  malignity  about 
their  traditions.  Mohammed  and  his  followers  appear 
to  have  gathered  up  the  floating  Oriental  traditions 
which  originated  in  the  legends  of  Mary*s  early  yean, 
given  above,  and  to  have  dravm  from  them  and  from 
the  Bible  indifferently.  It  has  been  suggested  that  tbe 
Koran  had  an  object  in  magnifying  Marv%  and  that  this 
was  to  insinuate  that  the  Stm  was  of  no  other  nature 
than  the  mother.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  Mohammed  seems  merely  to  have  written  down 
what  had  come  to  his  ears  about  her,  without  definite 
theological  purpose  or  inquiry. 

Mary  was,  acconling  to  the  Koran,  tbe  daughter  of 
Amram  (sur.  iii)  and  the  sister  of  Aaron  (sur.  xix).   Mi>- 
hammed  can  hardly  be  absolved  from  having  here  cihi- 
founded  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  with  Mary  tbe  moth- 
er of  our  Lord.     It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  he  may  haw 
meant  different  persons,  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  Sak 
(Koran,  p.  38, 251)  and  of  D'Herbelot  (Bibl.  Orient.  & r. 
Miriam);  but  the  opposite  view  is  more  likely  (see  Gaa- 
dagnoli,  ApoL  pro  re.L  Christ,  c.  viii,  p.  277,  Rom.  1631  ^ 
Indeed,  some  of  the  Mohammedan  commentators  have 
been  driven  to  account  for  the  chnm(»k)gical  dii&'ulty 
by  saying  that  Miriam  was  miraculoui>ly  kept  alive  fnmi 
the  days  of  Moses  in  order  that  she  might  be  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus.     Her  mother  Ilannali  dedicated  her  t(>  the 
Ijord  while  still  in  the  womb,  and  at  her  birth  **  com- 
mended her  and  her  future  issue  to  tbe  pn>tection  of 
God  against  Satan.**     So  Hannah  brought  the  child  to 
the  Temple  to  be  educated  by  the  priests,  and  th«  prkstt 
disputed  among  themselves  who  should  take  chaii^  of 
her.     Zacharias  maintained  that  it  was  his  office,  be- 
cause he  had  married  her  aunL     Btit  when  the  others 
would  not  give  up  their  claims,  it  was  determined  that 
the  matter  should  be  decided  by  lot*     So  they  went  to 
the  river  Jordan,  twenty-seven  of  them,  each  man  with 
his  rod;  and  they  threw  their  rods  into  the  river,  and 
none  of  them  fioated  save  that  of  Zacharias,  whereupon 
the  care  of  the  child  was  committed  to  him  (Al  Reidawi: 
Jallalo'ddin).     Then  Zacharias  placed  her  in  an  inner 
chamber  by  herself;  and  though  he  kept  seven  doors 
ever  locked  upon  her  (other  stories  make  the  only  en- 
trance to  be  by  a  ladder  and  a  door  alwa\'9  kept  kx>ked), 
he  always  found  her  abundantly  supplied  with  [nvri- 
sions  which  Gtxi  sent  her  from  paradu»e,  winter  fniits  in 
summer,  and  summer  fruits  in  winter.    Then  the  angds 
said  unto  her,  "O  Mary,  verily  God  hath  chosen  thee, 
and  hath  purified  thee,  and  hath  choeen  thee  above  all 
the  women  of  the  world"  (Koran,  sur.  iii).     So  she  re- 
tired to  a  place  towards  the  east,  and  Gabriel  appetf»l 
unto  her  and  said,  "Verily  I  am  the  messenger  of  thy 
I»rd,  and  am  sent  to  give  thee  a  holy  Son"  (sur.  xix). 
Then  the  angels  said,  "O  Mary,  verily  God  semieth  thee 
goofl  tidings  that  thou  shalt  bear  the  Word  proceeding 
from  himself:  His  name  shall  be  Christ  Jesus,  the  Soa 
of  Mary,  honorable  in  this  worid  and  in  the  world  tn 
come,  and  one  of  them  who  approach  near  to  the  pre^ 
ence  of  Go<l :  and  he  shall  speak  unto  men  in  his  cradk 
and  when  he  is  grown  up ;  and  he  shall  be  one  of  the 
righteous.**     But  she  said,  **How  shall  1  have  a  v^ 
seeing  I  know  not  a  man?'    The  angel  said,  ^So  God 
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createth  that  which  he  pleaaeth :  when  he  decreeth  a  I 
thing,  he  only  oaith  unto  it, '  Be,'  and  it  is.  God  shall 
teach  him  the  Scripture  and  wiMlom,  and  the  Law  and 
the  GoHpel,  and  Hhall  appoint  him  his  apostle  to  the 
children  of  Israel"  (sur.  iii).  So  God  breathed  of  his 
Spirit  into  the  womb  of  Maiy ;  and  she  preserved  her 
chastity  (sur.  Ixvi ) ;  for  the  Jews  have  s]M>ken  against 
her  a  grievous  calumny  (sur.  iv).  Thus  she  conceived 
a  son,  and  retired  with  him  apart  to  a  distant  place; 
and  the  pains  of  childbirth  came  upon  her  near  the 
trunk  of  a  palm-tree :  and  God  provided  a  rivulet  for 
her,  and  she  shook  the  palm-tree,  and  it  let  fall  ripe 
dates,  and  she  ate  and  drank,  and  was  calm.  Then  she 
carried  the  child  in  her  arms  to  her  peofile;  but  they 
said  that  it  was  a  strange  thing  she  had  done.  Then 
she  made  signs  to  the  child  to  answer  them;  and  he 
said,  *'  Verily  I  am  the  servant  of  God :  he  hath  given 
me  the  book  of  the  Gospel,  and  hath  appointed  me  a 
prui)het;  and  he  hath  made  me  blessed,  wheresoever  I 
shall  be;  and  hath  commanded  me  to  obser\'e  prayer 
and  to  give  alms  so  long  as  I  shall  live ;  and  he  hath 
made  me  dutiful  towards  my  mother,  and  hath  not 
made  me  proud  or  unhappy :  and  peace  be  on  me  the 
day  whereon  I  was  bom,  i(hd  the  day  whereon  I  shall 
die,  and  the  day  whereon  I  shall  be  raised  to  life.*'  This 
was  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Word  of  Truth,  concern- 
ing whom  they  had  doubt  (sur.  xlx). 

Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  said  that  many  men 
have  arrived  at  perfect ion«  but  only  four  women ;  and 
that  these  are, ^Vsia  the  wife  of  I'haraoh,  Mary  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amram,  his  tirst  wife  Khadijah,  and  his  daughter 
Fatima. 

The  commentators  on  the  Koran  tell  us  that  every 
perwm  who  comes  into  the  world  is  touched  at  his  birth 
by  the  devil,  and  therefore  cries  out;  but  that  God 
placed  a  veil  between  Mary  and  her  Son  and  tlie  Evil 
Spirit,  so  that  he  could  not  reach  them.  For  this  rea- 
son they  were  neither  of  them  guilty  of  sin,  like  the 
rest  of  the  children  of  Adani.  This  privilege  they  had 
in  answer  to  Hannah's  prayer  f«>r  their  protection  from 
Satan  (Jallalo'ddin  ;  Al  Beidawi ;  Kitada).  The  Im- 
maculate (>)nception  therefore,  we  may  note,  was  a  Mo- 
liammedan  doctrine  six  centuries  before  any  Christian 
theologians  or  schoolmen  maintained  it. 

See  Sale,  A'oran,  p.  39, 79, 250, 4i>8  (Lond.  1734) ;  War- 
ner, Compendium  I/istoricum  eorvm  quai  Mvhammedttm 
de  Chritto  tradiderurU  (Lugd.  Bat.  1B43) ;  Gaudagnoli, 
Apologia  pro  Christiana  Relit/ione  (Horn.  1631 );  D'Her- 
btXoUBibliothifque  Orientaie,  p.  68  (Paris  1697);  Weil, 
BibltMhe  Uf/endm  der  Muttelmdnwr,  p.  230  (Frkf.  1845). 

V.  Kmblenu, — ^There  was  a  time  in  the  historv  of  the 
Church  when  all  the  expressions  use<i  in  the  book  of 
Canticles  were  applied  at  once  to  Mary.  Consequently 
all  the  Eastern  metaphors  of  king  Solomon  have  been 
hardened  into  symbols,  and  represented  in  pictures  or 
sculpture,  and  attached  to  her  in  popular  litanies.  The 
same  metho<t  of  interpretation  was  applied  to  certain 
parts  of  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  I  ler  chief  emblems 
are  the  sun,  m(K)n,  and  stars  (Rev.  xii,  1 ;  Cant.  \*i,  10). 
The  name  of  Star  of  the  Sea  is  also  given  her,  from  a  fan- 
ciful interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  her  name.  She 
is  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (Cant,  ii,  1)  and  the  Lily  (ii,  2), 
the  Tower  of  David  (iv,  4),  the  Motmtain  of  Myrrh  and 
the  Hill  of  Frankincense  (iv,  6),  the  (iarden  enclosed, 
the  Spring  shut  up,  the  Fountain  sealed  (iv,  12),  the  Tow- 
er of  Ivory  (vii,  4),  the  Palm-tree  (vii,  7),  the  Closed 
<vate  (Ezek.  xliv,  2).  There  is  no  end  to  these  metaphor- 
ical titles.  See  Mrs,  Jameson's  Letjends  of  the  Madonna  j 
and  the  onlinary  Litanies  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

VI.  FfStivalSf  efc, — The  Festival  ofMartft  Conception 
is  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  r>ccasion  of  the 
pre8er\'ation  fn>m  shipwreck  of  St.  Anselm,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  the  direction  of  Mary 
herself,  who  informed  him  that  the  day  of  her  concep- 
tion was  the  8th  of  December. 

The  jVaticitif  of  the  Virgin, — There  is  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  as  to  the  time  of  its  tirst  celebration  and  its 


origin.  It  is  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  la 
not  traceable  further  back  than  the  9th  centur}'.  There 
is  a  Romish  calumny  that  queen  Elizabeth  gubatituted 
her  own  birthday  in  its  place. 

Her  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  November  21,  men- 
tioned in  very  early  martyrologies,  and  in  a  constitution 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Oimnenus. 

ffer  EtpowtaU,  January  23. 

The  A  nnunciation,  March  25. 

The  Visitation,  July  2,  established  by  Urban  VI.,  and 
approved  by  the  Council  of  liasle. 

The  l^urificaiion,  February  2,  established  in  the  East 
under  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  a  little  later  in  the 
West. 

The  Assumption  (jcoipriciQ,  in  the  Greek  Church),  cel- 
ebrated originally  at  different  times,  but  flxed  to  be  on 
the  15th  of  August  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Besides  the  great  festivals  in  honor  of  Mary,  particu- 
lar churches  and  fraternities  have  had  their  private  ones. 
Several  religious  orders  have  chosen  her  for  their  espe- 
cial patroness,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  was,  in 
1638,  placed  under  her  protection  by  a  vow  of  Louis 
XIII.  Festivals  have  been  established  in  honor  of  par^ 
ticular  objects  connected  with  her,  as  the  chamber  in 
which  she  was  bom,  and  which  was  conveyed  miracu- 
lously from  Nazareth  to  Loretto(q. v.),  la  Cintola  at  Prato, 
la  Saint  Chemise  at  Chartres,  the  rosar>'  which  she  gave 
to  St.  Dominic,  and  the  scapular  which  she  gave  to  Simon 
Stock ;  and  indulgences  have  been  granted  on  the  oc- 
casion of  these  festivals,  and  the  devotions  they  elicited. 
Books  have  been  written  to  describe  her  miraculous  pict- 
ures and  images,  and  the  boundless  extent  and  diversi- 
ty of  the  literature  to  which  her  worship  has  given  rise 
may  be  inferred  from  a  description  of  two  of  the  115 
works,  all  on  the  same  subject,  of  Hippolyte  Maracci, 
a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Moth- 
er of  God,  bom  1604.  Bibliotheca  Mariana  is  a  bio- 
graphical and  bibliographical  notice  in  alphabetical  or- 
der of  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on  any  of  the 
attributes  or  perfections  of  the  holy  Virgin,  with  a  list 
of  their  works.  The  number  of  writers  amounts  to  more 
than  8000,  and  the  number  of  works  in  print  or  MS.  to 
twice  as  many.  This  rare  and  highly-valued  work  is 
accompanied  by  five  curious  and  useful  indices.  The 
other  is  Conceptio  immaculata:  DeijHtrtB  Virginis  Maria 
celebrata  3ICXV  anagrammatibus  prorms  pvris  ex  hoc 
$alutationis  Angelica programmate  dedvctis  " j4 r<»  Maria 
gratia  plena  Dominva  tecum"  This  work,  of  which  Ma- 
I  racci  was  only  the  editor,  certainly  exceeiis  in  lalM)rious 
trifling  the  production  of  father  J.  B.  Hepbumc,  the 
Scotch  Blinim,  who  dedicated  to  his  paoon,  I*aul  V,  sev- 
enty-two encomiums  on  the  \lrgin  in  as  many  diflorent 
languages. 

For  further  literature,  see  Volbeding,  Index  Program- 
matum,  p.  9 ;  Darling,  Cydoptedia  Bibliographical  coL 
1841  s<). ;  Danz,  WOrterbuchf  s.  v.  Maria;  Winer, i?<-cf/tr. 
s.  V. .  See  Jesus  Christ  ;  Vikoin. 

2.  Mary,  the  Maodalkne  (Mapia  rj  May^aXifvff, 
A.V.  "Mary  Magdalene"),  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
but  at  the  same  time  most  contradictorily-interpreted 
characters  in  the  N.T.  In  the  following  statements  re- 
specting her  we  largely  follow  the  article  in  Smith's  JJic' 
tionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. 

I.  The  Name. — Four  different  explanations  have  l)een 
given  of  this.  (1)  That  which  at  first  suggests  itself  aa 
the  most  natural,  that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Mag- 
dala.  The  statement  that  the  women  with  whom  she 
joumeyed  followed  Jesus  in  Galilee  (Mark  xv,  41),  agrees 
with  this  notion.  Mngdala  was  originally  a  tower  or 
fortress,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  situation  of  which  is 
probably  the  spme  with  that  of  the  modem  village  of 
el-Mi^del,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  I^ke  of  Tiberias 
(Stanley).  But  Lightfoot  starts  another  supposition,  both 
with  regard  to  the  place  of  residence  and  to  tlie  identity 
of  Mar^'  Magdalene.  He  shows  that  there  was  a  place 
called  Magdala  very  near  Jemsalem,  so  near  that  a  per- 
son who  set  up  his  candles  in  order  o^v  \.Vv%  viN^  ^A  ^Cc^a 
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Sabbath,  might  afterwards  go  to  Jerusalem,  pray  there, 
and  return  and  light  up  his  candles  when  the  Sabbath 
was  now  coming  in  (^Exercit,  John  xii,  8).  This  place 
is  stated  in  the  Talmud  to  have  been  destroyed  on  ac- 
count of  its  adulteries.  Now,  it  is  argued  by  Baronius, 
that  Mary  Magdalene  must  have  been  the  same  person 
as  Mar>'  the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus,  and  on  this 
point  Lightf<M)t  entirely  agrees  with  him,  and  he  thinks 
that,  Bethany  and  Magdala  being  both  near  Jerusalem, 
she  may  have  married  a  man  of  Magitala.  and  acquired 
the  dissolute  morals  of  the  place ;  or  that  Magdala  may 
have  been  another  name  for  Bethany.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  full  of  improbabilities.  (2)  Another  explanation 
has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Talraudic  writers,  in 
their  calumnies  against  the  Nazarenes,  make  mention 
of  a  Miriam  Megaddela  (Xb"Tai3),  and,  deriving  that 
word  from  the  Piel  of  b'lj,  to  /triw,  explain  it  as  mean- 
ing **  the  twiner  or  plaiter  of  hair."  They  connect  with 
this  name  a  story  which  will  be  mentioned  later ;  but 
the  derivation  has  been  accepted  by  LightfcK>t  {llor,  Heb, 
on  Matt,  xxvi,  56 ;  Harm.  Krang.  on  Luke  viti,  3)  as 
satisfactory,  and  pointing  to  the  previous  worldliness  of 
**  Miriam  with  the  braided  locks"  as  identical  with  "  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner"  of  Luke  vii,  37.  It  has  been 
urged  in  favor  of  this  that  the  >/  icaKovfievij  of  Luke 
viii,  3  implies  something  peculiar,  and  is  not  used  where 
the  word  that  follows  points  only  to  origin  or  residence. 
(3)  Either  seriously,  or  with  the  patristic  fondness  for 
paronomasia f  Jerome  sees  in  her  name,  and  in  that  of 
her  town,  the  old  Migtiol  (•*  a  watxih-tower" ),  ami  dwells 
on  the  coincidence  accordingly.  The  name  denotes  the 
steadfastness  of  her  faith.  She  is  *'  vere  irt;pyin;c,  vere 
turris  candoris  et  Libani,  quie  prospicit  in  faciem  Damas- 
ci"  {iCjntt  ad  Princijiiam),  He  is  followed  in  this  by 
later  Latin  writers,  and  the  pun  forms  the  theme  of  a 
panegyric  sermon  by  Odo  of  Clugni  (^4  eta  JSanctorumj 
Antwerp,  1727,  July  12).  (4)  Origen,  lastly,  looking  to 
the  more  common  meaning  of  b*^}  (^a(/ri/',tobcgreat), 
sees  in  her  name  a  prophecy  of  her  spiritual  greatness 
as  having  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  been  the  first  wit- 
ness of  his  resurrection  {Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv).  See 
Magdalkxk. 

II.  Scripture  incidents, — 1.  Mary  Magdalene  comes  be- 
fore us  for  the  first  time  in  Luke  viii,  2  (A.!).  28).  It 
was  the  custom  of  Jewish  women  (Jerome  on  1  Cor.  ix, 
5)  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  rabbis  whom  they 
reverenced,  and,  in  conformity  with  that  custom,  there 
were  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  women  who  "  minis- 
tered unto  him  of  their  substance."  All  appear  to  have 
occupied  a  position  of  comparative  wealth.  With  all 
the  chief  motive  was  that  of  gratitude  for  their  deliver- 
ance from  ''evil  spirits  and  intirmitics."  Of  Mary  it  is 
said  specially  that  "  seven  dfiem<ms  (Haifiopia)  went  out 
of  her,"  and  the  number  indicates,  as  in  Matt,  xii,  45,  and 
the  '*  legion"  of  the  Gadarene  daemoniac  (Mark  v.  9),  a 
possesuvm  of  more  than  ordinary  malignity.  We  must 
think  of  her,  accordingly,  as  having  had,  in  their  most 
aggravated  forms,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  and 
spiritual  disease  which  we  meet  with  in  other  diemoni- 
acs — the  wretchedness  of  despair,  the  divided  conscious- 
ness, the  preternatural  frenzy,  the  long-continued  (its  of 
silence.  The  appearance  of  the  same  description  in 
Mark  xvi,  9  (whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  closing  section  of  that  Gospel),  indi- 
cates that  this  was  the  fact  most  intimately  connectetl 
with  her  name  in  the  minds  of  the  early  disciples.  Fn»m 
that  state  of  misery  she  had  been  set  free  by  the  presence 
of  the  Healer,  and,  in  the  absence,  as  we  may  infer,  of  oth- 
er ties  and  duties,  she  found  her  safety  and  her  blcsseti- 
ness  in  following  him.  The  silence  of  the  Gospels  as 
to  the  presence  of  these  women  at  other  periods  of  the 
]mt{Vh  ministry-,  makes  it  probable  that  they  attended 
on  him  chiefly  in  his  more  solemn  progresses  through 
the  towns  and  villages  of  (>alilee,  while  at  other  times 
he  journeyed  to  and  fro  without  any  other  attendants 
than  the  Twelve,  and  sometimes  without  even  them. 


2.  In  the  last  journey  to  Jemaalem,  to  which  so  many 
had  been  looking  with  eager  expectation,  they  again  ro- 
companied  him  (Matt,  xxvii,  55;  Mark  xv,  41;  Luke 
xxiii,  55 ;  xxiv,  10),  A.D.  29.  It  will  explain  much  that 
follows  if  we  remember  that  thia  life  of  ministration 
must  have  brought  Mary  Magdalene  into  companion- 
ship of  the  closest  nature  with  Salome,  the  mother  of 
James  and  John  (Mark  iv,40),  and  even  also  with  Mary, 
the  mother  of  the  Lord  (John  xix,  25).  The  women 
who  thus  devoted  themselves  are  not  prominent  in  the 
history :  we  have  no  record  of  their  mode  of  life  or 
abode,  or  hopes  or  fears,  during  the  few  momentous  days 
that  preceded  the  crucifixion.  From  that  hour  they 
came  forth  for  a  brief  two  days'  space  irto  marvellous 
distinctness.  They  **  stood  afar  off,  beholding  these 
things"  (Luke  xxiii, 49), during  the  cloeing  hours  of  the 
agony  on  the  cross.  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary,  the  moth- 
er of  the  Lord,  and  the  beloved  disciple,  were  at  one 
time  not  afar  ofT,  but  close  to  the  cross,  within  hearing. 
The  same  dose  association  which  drew  them  together 
there  is  seen  afterwards.  She  remains  by  the  cnm 
till  all  is  over,  waits  till  the  body  is  taken  down,  and 
wrapped  in  the  linen-cloth  and  placed  in  the  garden- 
sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimatluea.  tShe  remains  tliere  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  watching  what  she  must  have 
looked  upon  as  the  final  resting-place  of  the  Profihet 
and  Teacher  whom  she  had  honored  (MatL  xx\'iL  61 ; 
Alark  XV,  47 ;  Luke  xxiii,  55).  Not  to  her  bad  there 
been  given  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  The  disciplei 
to  whom  the  words  that  spoke  of  it  had  been  addretaed 
had  failed  to  understand  them,  and  were  not  likely  to 
have  reported  them  to  her.  The  Sabliath  that  followed 
brought  an  enforced  rest,  but  no  sooner  is  the  sunsel 
over  than  she,  with  Salome  and  Mary,  the  mother  of 
James,  **  bought  sweet  spices  that  they  might  come  md 
anoint"  the  body,  the  interment  of  which  on  the  night 
of  the  crucifixion  they  regarded  as  hasty  and  pmv:^ 
ional  (Mark  x\'i,  1). 

The  next  morning,  accordingly,  in  the  earliest  dawn 
(^f att.  xxviii,  1 ;  Mark  xvi,  2),  they  came  with  Marv, 
the  mother  of  James,  to  the  sepulchre,  and  successivelv 
saw  the  **  vision  of  angels"  (MatL  xxviii,  5 ;  Mark  x^i, 
5).     A  careful  comparison  of  the  relative  time  of  the 
several  appearances  of  Christ  on  his  resurrection  makes 
it  evident  that  the  term  **  first,"  applied  by  Mark  (xvi, 
9)  to  the  appearance  to  Mary,  must  not  be  taken  so 
strictly  as  to  exclude  the  prior  appearance  to  the  other 
females  who  had  accompanied  her  to  the  sepulchre  (see 
Meth.  Quart.  Rev.  1850,  p.  337  sq.).     See  Appkarances 
OF  Christ.    To  her,  however,  after  the  first  moment  of 
joy,  it  had  seemed  to  be  but  a  vision.     She  went  with 
her  cry  of  sorrow  to  Peter  and  John  (let  us  pemerabcr 
that  JSaiome  had  been  with  her),  "They  have  taken 
away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him"  (John  xx,  1,2).     But»he 
returns  there.    She  follows  Peter  and  John,  and  remains 
when  they  go  back.     The  one  thought  that  fills  her 
mind  is  still  that  the  body  is  not  there.     She  has  been 
robbed  of  that  task  of  reverential  love  on  which  she  had 
set  her  heart.     The  words  of  the  angels  can  call  out  no 
other  answer  than  that — "  They  have  taken  away  my 
Ijord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him"  (John 
XX,  13).    This  intense  brooding  over  one  fixed  thought 
was,  we  may  venture  to  say,  to  one  who  had  suffered  as 
she  had  suffered,  full  of  special  danger,  and  called  for  a 
special  discipline.     The  spirit  must  be  raised  oat  of  it* 
blank  despair,  or  eUe  the  "  seven  devils'*  might  cnoie  in 
once  again,  and  the  last  state  be  worse  than  the  tint 
The  utter  stupor  of  grief  is  shown  in  her  want  of  power 
to  recognise  at  first  either  the  voice  or  the  form  of  the 
Lord  to  whom  she  had  ministered  (John  xx.  14, 1'tX  At 
last  her  own  name  uttered  by  that  voice,  as  she  had 
heard  it  uttered,  it  may  be,  in  the  hour  of  her  deepest 
misery,  recalls  her  to  consciousness;  and  then  folkma 
the  cry  of  recognition,  with  the  strongest  won!  of  rev- 
erence which  a  woman  of  Israel  could  use,  ^  Rabboni," 
and  the  rush  forwards  to  cling  to  hia  feet.    That.bov^ 
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ever,  is  not  the  discipline  she  needs.  Her  love  had  been 
t(x>  dependent  on  the  vbible  presence  of  her  Master. 
She  haiid  the  same  lesfion  to  learn  as  the  other  disciples. 
Though  they  had  "  known  Christ  after  the  Hesh,"  they 
were  **  henceforth  to  know  hiro  so  no  more.**  She  was 
to  hear  that  truth  in  its  highest  and  sharpest  form. 
**  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Fa- 
ther." For  a  time,  till  the  earthly  affection  had  been 
raised  to  a  heavenly  one,  she  was  to  hold  back.  When 
he  had  finished  his  work  and  had  ascended  to  the  Fa- 
ther, there  should  be  no  barrier  then  to  the  fullest  com- 
munion that  the  most  devoted  love  could  crave.  Those 
who  sought,  might  draw  near  and  touch  him  then.  He 
would  be  one  with  them,  and  they  one  with  him.  This 
b  the  last  authentic  record  of  the  Magdalene.  On  her 
character,  see  the  Joum,  of  Sac,  Lit,  Oct.  1866. 

H.  Propated  Ident\fictitwna  with  other  Females  men- 
tioutd  in  the  N,  T, — 1.  The  questions  which  meet  us  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  narratives  in  the  four  Gospels 
of  women  who  came  with  precious  ointment  to  anoint 
the  feet  or  the  head  of  Jesus.  Each  (iospel  contains  an 
aci*«>unt  of  one  such  anointing,  and  men  have  asked,  in 
endeavoring  to  construct  a  harmony,  **  Do  they  tell  us 
of  four  distinct  act^s  or  of  three,  or  of  two,  or  of  one 
only?  On  any  supposition  but  the  last,  are  the  distinct 
acts  performed  by  the  same  or  by  different  persons,  and 
if  !)y  different  |)ersons,  then  by  how  many?  Further, 
have  we  any  grounds  for  identifying  Mary  Magdalene 
with  the  woman  or  with  any  one  of  the  women  whose 
actA  are  thus  brought  before  us*r  This  opens  a  wide 
range  of  possible  combinations,  but  the  limits  of  the  in- 
«juir\'  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  narrowed.  Al- 
though the  opinion  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
maintained  (Origen,  Tract,  in  Afatt,  xxxv),  few  would 
now  hold  that  Matt,  xxvi  and  Mark  xiv  are  reports  of 
two  distinct  eventa.  Few,  except  critics  bent  like 
Schieiermacher  and  Strauss  on  getting  up  a  case  against 
the  historical  veracity  of  the  evangelists,  could  persuade 
themselves  that  the  narrative  of  Dike  vii,  differing  as  it 
does  in  well-nigh  eveiy  circumstance,  is  but  a  misplaced 
and  embellished  version  of  the  incident  which  the  first 
two  Gospels  connect  with  the  last  week  of  our  lord's 
minifitr}\  The  supposition  that  there  were  three  anoint- 
ings has  found  favor  with  Origen  (/.  r.)  and  Lightfoot 
(  Harm,  Krang,  ad  loc,  and  llor,  Ileb,  in  Matt,  xxvi) ; 
but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  removed  some  harmonistic 
difficulties,  there  in,  on  the  other,  something  improbable, 
to  the  verge  of  being  inconceivable,  in  the  repetition 
within  three  days  of  the  same  scene,  at  the  same  place, 
with  precisely  the  same  murmur  and  the  same  reproof. 
We  are  left  to  the  conclusion  adopted  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  interpreters,  that  the  (rospels  record  two  anoint- 
ings, one  in  some  city  unnamed  (Capernaum  and  Nain 
have  been  suggested),  during  our  Lord's  Galihean  min- 
»try  (Luke  vii),  the  other  at  Bethany,  before  the  last 
entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxvi;  Mark  xiv;  John 
xii). 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question  whether  in  these  two 
narratives  we  meet  with  one  woman  or  with  two.  The 
one  passage  adduced  for  the  former  conclusion  is  John 
xi,  2.  It  has  been  urged  (Maldonatu^  in  Matt,  xxvi, 
and  Joan,  xi,2;  Ada  Sanctorum^  d\\\y  22)  that  the 
words  which  we  find  there  ("It  was  that  Mary  which 
anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment  .  .  .  whose  brother 
T^Azarus  was  sick"^)  could  not  possibly  refer  by  anticipa- 
tion to  the  history  which  was  about  to  follow  in  ch.  xii, 
and  must  therefore  presuppose  some  fact  known  through 
the  other  Gospels  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  that  fact, 
it  is  inferred,  is  found  in  the  histor>'  of  Luke  vii. 
Against  this  it  has  been  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
assumption  thus  made  is  entirely  an  arbitrary'  one,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  life  of  Mary 
of  Bethany  ever  having  been  one  of  open  and  flagrant 
imparity.  There  is,  therefore,  but  slender  evidence  for 
the  assumption  that  the  two  anointings  were  the  acts 
of  one  and  the  same  woman,  and  that  woman  the  sister 
of  Lazarui.    That  she  may  have  been  in  the  later  scene 


is  probable,  but  certainly  not  in  the  earlier.    See  No.  8^ 
below. 

There  is,  if  possible,  stiU  less  reason  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  Mary  Magdalene  with  the  chief  actor  in  either 
history.  When  her  name  appears  in  Luke  viii,  8,  there 
is  not  one  word  to  connect  it  with  the  histor}'  that  im- 
mediately preceiles.  Though  possible,  it  is  at  least  un- 
likely that  such  a  one  as  the  "  sinner**  would  at  once 
have  been  received  as  the  chosen  companion  of  Joanna 
and  Salome,  and  have  gone  from  town  to  town  with 
them  and  the  disciples.  Lastly,  the  description  that  it 
given — **  Out  of  whom  went  seven  devils" — points,  as 
has  been  stated,  to  a  form  of  suffering  all  but  al)solutely 
incompatible  with  the  life  implied  in  afiaprwXoc,  and 
to  a  very  different  work  of  healing  from  that  of  the  di- 
vine words  of  pardon— *•  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 
To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  **  seven  devils"  are  the 
"  many  sins"  (Greg.  Mag.  I/om,  in  Kvang,  26  and  53), 
is  to  identify  two  things  which  are  separated  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  N.  T.  by  the  clearest  line  of  demar- 
cation. The  argument  that  because  Mary  Magdalene 
is  mentioned  so  snon  afterwards,  she  must  be  the  same 
as  the  woman  of  Luke  vii  (Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
July  22),  is  simply  [merile.  It  woiUd  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  identify  "the  sinner"  with  Susanna.  Never, 
perhaps,  has  a  figment  so  utterly  baseless  obtained  so 
wide  an  acceptance  as  that  which  we  connect  with  the 
name  of  the  "  penitent  Magdalene."  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  chapter-heading  of  the  A.  V.  of  Luke  vii 
should  seem  to  give  a  quasi-authoritative  sanction  to  a 
tradition  so  utterly  imcertain,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  perpetuated  in  connection  with  a  great  work  of 
mercv. 

2.  The  belief  that  Mary  of  Bethany  and  Marj'  Mag- 
dalene are  identical  is  yet  more  startling.    Not  one  sin- 
gle circumstance,  except  that  of  love  and  reverence  for 
their  Master,  is  common.    The  epithet  Magdalene,  what- 
'  ever  may  be  its  meaning,  ceems  chosen  for  the  express 
'  purpose  of  distinguishing  her  from  all  other  Marys. 
j  No  one  evangelist  gives  the  slightest  hint  of  identity. 
j  Luke  mentions  Martha  and  her  sister  Mary  in  x,  38, 
I  39,  as  though  neither  had  been  named  before.    John, 
who  gives  the  fullest  account  of  both,  keeps  their  dis- 
tinct individuality  mo8t  prominent.     The  only  simvla" 
crum  of  an  argument  on  behalf  of  the  identity  is  that, 
I  if  we  do  not  admit  it,  we  liave  no  record  of  the  sister  of 
j  Lazarus  having  been  a  witness  of  the  resurrection. 
I      III,  Traditions, — 1.  On  the  above  Identifcatian, — This 
lack  of  evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itiielf  b  not  compensated 
by  any  such  weight  of  authority  as  would  indicate  a 
'  really  trustworthy  tradition.    Two  of  the  earliest  writers 
I  who  allude  to  the  hi^toric■s  of  the  anointing— Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Padag,  ii,  8)  and  Tertullian  {J)e  Pudic, 
'  chap.  8) — say  nothing  that  would  imply  that  they  ac- 
'  cepted  it.     The  language  of  Irenoeus  (iii,  4)  is  against 
I  iL     Origen  (/.  c.)  discusses  the  question  fully,  and  re- 
I  jects  it.     He  is  followetl  by  the  whole  succession  of  the 
'  expositors  of  the  Eastern  Church :  Theophilus  of  Anti- 
'  och,  Macarius,  Chr}-so8tum, Theophy lact.  The  traditions 
!  of  that  Church,  when  they  wandered  into  the  regions 
I  of  conjecture,  took  another  direction,  and  suggested  the 
I  identity  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  the  daughter  of  the 
I  Syro- Phoenician  woman  of  Mark  vii,  26  (Niceithonis,  //. 
I  E,  i,  33).     In  the  Western  Cl.urch,  however,  the  other 
belief  began  to  spread.    At  first  it  is  mentioned  hesitat- 
ingly, as  by  Ambrose  {De  Virg,  IV/L,  and  in  LncWh,  vi), 
and  Jerome  (w  Matt,  xxvi,  2 ;  cmitr,  Jovin,  c  16).     Au- 
gustine at  one  time  inclines  to  it  (/>  Consens,  Krang, 
c  69),  at  another  speaks  \ery  doubtingly  {Trad,  in 
Joann,  49).     At  the  close  of  the  first  great  period  of 
Church  historj',  Gregory  the  Great  takes  up  both  no- 
tions, embodies  them  in  his  Homilies  {in  Er,  25,  53), 
and  stamps  them  with  his  authority.    The  reverence 
felt  for  him,  and  the  constant  use  of  his  works  as  a 
text-book  of  theolog>'  during  the  whole  mediaeval  pe- 
riod, secured  for  the  hypothesis  a  currency  which  it 
never  would  have  gained  on  its  own  m«Tv\!e»«    'W^  ^kx- 
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vices  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Muy  Magdalene  were  con- 
structed on  the  assumption  of  its  truth  {Brev,  Rom,  in 
JuL  22).  Hymns,  and  paintings,  and  sculptures  fixed 
it  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Western  nations,  France 
and  England  being  foremost  in  their  reverence  for  the 
saint  whose  history  appealed  to  their  sympathies.  (See 
below.)  In  particular,  that  passage  in  Luke  has  been 
adopted  as  the  lessiui  of  the  day  for  her  festival  (Meyer 
on  Luke  vii,  37),  and  her  name  has  passed  into  all  the 
languages  of  Western  Christendom  as  expressive  of  a 
female  penitent.  Dcyling  {Ohss,  Sacr,  iii,  261)  gives  a 
history  both  of  the  progress  of  the  identification  and  of 
those  controversies,  especially  in  the  Gallic  Church, 
which  resulted  in  the  distinction  being  again  drawn 
between  them;  and  a  testimony  to  the  success  with 
which  this  was  done  will  be  found  in  Daniel  {The»aurus 
/fymnolofficuSf  ii,  129),  who  tells  us  that  in  the  missals 
of  various  churches,  the  words  **  Peccatricem  absolvisti" 
were  substituted  for  thmie  which  unquestionably  belong 
to  that  noble  hymn,  the  Dies  Irv,  in  its  original  condi- 
tion, "  Qui  Mariam  absolvistL"  Well-nigh  all  ecclesias- 
tical writers  after  the  time  of  (iregor}*  the  (ireat  (Al- 
bert the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  exceptions), 
take  it  for  granted.  When  it  was  first  questioned  b}' 
Fevrc  d*Etaples  (Faber  Stapulensis)  in  the  early  Bibli- 
cal criticism  of  the  16th  century',  the  new  opinion  was 
formally  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  {A  da  Sanctorum, 
L  c),  and  denounced  by  bbhop  Fisher  of  Rochester. 
The  Prayer-book  of  1549  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
Breviary;  but  in  that  of  1552,  either  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  or  for  other  reasons,  the  feast  disappears. 
The  Book  of  Homilies  gives  a  doubtful  testimony.  lu 
one  passage  the  "  sinful  woman"  is  mentioned  without 
any  notice  of  her  being  the  same  as  the  Magdalene 
{Semum  on  Jiepm/attcff  part  ii) ;  in  another  it  depends 
upon  a  comma  whether  the  two  are  distinguished  or 
identified  (ibid,  part  ii).  The  translators  under  James 
I,  as  has  been  stated,  adopted  the  received  tradition. 
Since  that  period  there  has  been  a  gradually  accumu- 
lating consensus  against  it,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Hammond, 
Casaubon,  among  older  critics,  Bengel,  Lampe,  Gres- 
well,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Stior,  Meyer,  Ellicott,  Ols- 
hauscn,  among  later,  agree  in  rejecting  it.  Romanist 
writers  even  (Tillemont,  Dupin,  Estius)  have  borne 
their  protest  against  it  in  whole  or  in  part;  and  books 
that  represent  the  present  teaching  of  the  (xallic^n 
Church  reject  entirely  the  identification  of  the  two  Ma- 
rys as  an  unhappy  mistake  (Migne,  Diet,  de  U  Bible), 
The  mcdiieval  tradition  has,  however,  found  defendere 
in  Baronius,  the  writers  of  the  A  eta  Sanctorum,  Maldo- 
natus,  bishop  Andrcwes,  Lightfoot,  Isaac  Williams,  and 
Dr.  Fusev. 

2.  It  remains  to  give  the  substance  of  the  legend 
formed  out  of  these  combinations.  At  some  time  before 
the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  rainistr>',  a  great  sor- 
row fell  upon  the  household  of  I3ethany.  The  younger 
of  the  two  sisters  fell  from  her  purity  and  sank  into  the 
depths  of  shame.  Her  life  was  that  of  one  possessed  by 
the  *' seven  devils"  of  uncleanness.  From  the  city  to 
which  she  then  went,  or  from  her  harlot-like  adorn- 
ments, she  was  known  by  the  new  name  of  Magdalene. 
Then  she  hears  of  the  Deliverer,  and  repents,  and  loves, 
and  is  forgiven.  Then  she  Ls  received  at  once  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  holy  women  and  ministers  to  the  Lord, 
and  is  receiver!  back  again  by  her  sister  and  dwells  with 
her,  and  shows  that  she  has  chosen  the  good  part.  The 
death  of  Lazarus  and  his  return  to  life  are  new  motives 
to  her  gratitude  and  love ;  and  she  shows  them,  as  she 
had  shown  them  before,  anointing  no  longer  the  feet 
onlv,  but  the  head  also  of  her  Lord.  She  watches  bv 
the  cross,  and  is  present  at  the  sepulchre,  and  witnesses 
the  resurrection.  Then  (the  legend  goes  on,  when  the 
work  of  fantastic  combination  is  completed),  after  some 
years  of  waiting,  she  goes  with  I^izanis,  and  Martha, 
and  Maximin  (one  of  the  seventy)  to  Mar!«  illcs.  Comp. 
LAZAiurs.  They  land  there ;  and  she,  leaving  Martha 
to  more  active  work,  retires  to  a  cave  in  the  neighbor- 


hood of  Aries,  and  there  leads  a  life  of  penitflnoe  for 
thirty  years.  When  she  dies  a  church  ia  built  in  her 
honor,  and  miracles  are  wrought  at  her  tomb.  Clo\'i* 
the  Frank  ia  healed  by  her  intercession,  and  hia  new 
faith  is  strengthened ;  and  the  chivalry  of  France  does 
homage  to  her  name  as  to  that  of  the  greater  Maiy. 

Such  was  the  full-grown  form  of  the  Western  story. 
In  the  East  there  was  a  different  tradition.  Nicepb<»- 
rus  (H,  E,  ii,  10)  states  that  she  went  to  Rome  to  acciwe 
Pilate  for  his  unrighteous  judgment;  Modeatoa,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  (Horn,  in  Maritu),  that  she  came 
to  Ephesus  with  the  Viigin  and  St,  John,  and  died  ami 
was  buried  there.  The  emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher 
(cir.  890)  brought  her  body  from  that  city  to  Constan- 
tinople (A  eta  Sanctorum,  L  c),  and  deposited  it  in  the 
church  of  St.  Lazarus.  The  day  of  her  festival,  in  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Church,  is  July  22. 

llie  name  appears  to  have  been  conspicuous  enough, 
either  among  the  living  members  of  the  Church  at  Je- 
rusalem or  in  their  written  records,  to  attract  the  notice 
of  their  Jewish  opponents.  The  Talroudists  record  • 
tradition,  confused  enough,  that  Stada  or  Satda^  whom 
they  represent  as  the  mother  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazt- 
reth,  was  known  by  this  name  as  a  *'  plaiter  or  twiiicr 
of  hair;"  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Paphus  ben-Jehndsh, 
a  contemporary'  of  Gamaliel,  Joshua,  and  Akiba;  and 
that  she  grieved  and  angered  him  by  her  wantonnem 
(Lightfoot,  Hor,  Heb,  on  Matt,  xxvi;  Harm,  Kvimg.  on 
Luke  viii,  8).  It  seems,  however,  from  the  fuller  report 
given  by  Eisenmenger,  that  there  were  two  women  to 
whom  the  Talmudista  gave  this  name,  and  the  itife  of 
Paphus  is  not  the  one  whom  they  identified  with  the 
Mary  Magdalene  of  the  Gospels  (Entdeckt,  Judenth,  i. 
277).  There  is  a  pretended  history  of  her  said  tti  hire 
been  vnitten  in  Hebrew  by  Marada,  servant  of  Martha, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  forgery  (Calmct*s  Die- 
tionary  of  the  Bible). 

There  is,  lastly,  the  strange  supposition  (rising  out 
of  an  attempt  to  evade  some  of  the  harroonistic  difficul- 
ties of  the  resurrection  history)  that  there  were  ivo 
women  both  known  by  this  name,  and  both  among  thosr 
who  went  early  to  the  sepulchre  (Lampe,  Comm,  in  Jv 
ann ;  Ambnrae,  Comnu  in  Luc,  x,  24  >. 

3.  Maky,  tiik  Sister  of  Lazari'S.     For  much  of 
the  information  connected  with  this  name,  comp.  L.iz- 
ARU8  and  Mary  Magoalenk.     The  facts  strictly  per- 
sonal to  her  are  but  few.     She  and  her  sister  Martha 
appear  in  Luke  x,  40  as  receiving  Christ  in  their  hou-oe. 
The  contrasted  temperaments  of  the  two  sisters  have 
already  been  in  part  discussed.     See  Martha.     Mary 
sat  listening  eagerly  for  every  word  that  ft  11  from  the 
divine  Teacher.    She  had  chosen  the  good  part,  the  life 
that  had  found  its  unity,  the  **  one  thing  needfulr"  in 
rising  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  no  longer  dis- 
tracted by  the  "  many  things"  of  earth.    The  same  char- 
acter shows  itself  in  the  histor>'  of  John  xi.     Her  ^rief 
is  deeper,  but  less  active.     She  sits  still  in  the  h<«ae. 
She  will  not  go  to  meet  the  friends  who  come  on  the 
formal  visit  of  consolation.     But  when  her  sister  telL« 
her  secretlv, "  The  Master  is  come  and  calleth  for  thee," 
she  rises  quickly  and  goes  forth  at  once  (John  xi,  20. 
28).     Those  who  have  watched  the  depth  of  her  pit( 
have  but  one  explanation  for  the  sudden  change:  *^Sh« 
goeth  to  the  grave  to  weep  there !"     Her  first  thmipht 
when  she  sees  the  Teacher  in  whose  power  and  love  rfie 
had  trusted,  is  one  of  complaint.    *^  She  fell  down  at  h» 
feet,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  hailst  been  here,  my  brother 
hod  not  died."     Up  to  this  point  her  relation  to  the  di- 
vine Friend  had  been  one  of  reverence,  receiving  rather 
than  giving,  blessed  in  the  consdousness  of  his  favor. 
But  the  great  joy  and  love  which  her  brother «  rrtum 
to  life  called  up  in  her,  poured  themselves  out  in  larger 
measure  than  had  been  seen  before.    The  treasured  alar 
baster-l)ox  of  ointment  was  brought  forth  at  the  final 
feast  of  Bethany  (John  xii,  3).    A.D.  29.    Matthew  and 
Mark  keep  back  her  luime.     See  Anoixtikg. 

Of  her  after-history  we  know  nothing.    The  eccks' 
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afltical  tnutitions  about  her  are  baned  on  the  un- 
founded hypothesis  of  her  identity  with  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. 

4.  Mary,  the  (Wifk)  of  Cix)pas  (Mapia  t)  rov 
KXtaiira,  A.  V.  "  of  Cleophas"),  described  by  John  as 


name  itself,  seems  scarcely  adequate :  for  why  should 
the  evanf2^1ist8  invariably  employ  the  Hebraic  form 
when  writifi^  of  Mary  the  Mrgin,  and  the  Greek  form 
when  writini;  about  all  the  other  BIar\'s  in  tlie  (.iutipcl 
history?     It  is  true  that  this  distinction  is  not  con- 


standing  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  in  company  with  his  |  stantly  observed  in  the  readings  of  the  Coilex  Yatica- 
mother  and  Mary  Magdalene  (John  xix.  26).  The  j  nus,  the  Oxlex  Ephraemi,  and  a  ff»w  other  MS»S.;  but 
same  group  of  women  is  described  by  Matthew  as  «m-  '  there  is  sufficient  agreement  in  the  majority  of  the  cod- 
sisting  of  Mar}'  Magdalene,  and  Mary  [the  mother]  of  I  ices  to  determhic  the  usage.  That  it  is  possible  for  a 
James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee^s  children"  i  name  to  develop  into  several  kindred  forms,  and  for  these 


(Matt,  xxvii,  56) ;  and  by  Blark,  as  **  Mary  Magdalene, 


forms  to  be  consideretl  sufficiently  distinct  appeilations 


andMary  [the  mother]  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses,  for  two  or  more  brothers  or  sisters,  is  evidenced  by 
and  Salome"  (Mark  xv,  40).  From  a  comparison  of  i  our  daily  experience.'*  *'We  find  that  the  hic:h- 
these  passages,  it  appears  that  '*  Mary  of  Clopas,'*  and  priest  Onias  III  had  a  bn)ther  also  named  Onias,  who 
**Mary  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses,"  are  the  same  '  eventually  succeetled  him  in  his  office  under  the  adopt- 
person,  and  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Mary  the  Virgin.  I  cd  name  of  Menelaus.  We  have  the  authority  of  the 
The  arguments,  preponderating  on  the  affirmative  side,  j  earliest  traditions  for  the  opinion  that  our  Lonl's*  mother 


for  this  Mary  being  (according  to  the  A.V.  translation) 
the  wi/e  of  CJlopas  or  Alphseus,  and  the  mother  of  James 
the  little,  Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  and  their  sisters,  have 
been  given  under  the  heading  James. 

To  solve  the  difficulties  of  this  verse  the  following 
supposition  has  been  suggest  ihI:  (1)  Tliatthe  two  clauses 
**  his  mother's  sister"  and  **  Mary  of  C.lopas"  are  not  in 


had  at  least  one  sbter  calle<l  Mary.  Indeed,  it  is  an  old 
opinion  that  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Yiigin  Mary,  had 
three  daughters  of  that  name  by  different  husbands; 
and  Dr.  Kouth,  in  his  Reliqvia  Sacra,  gives  us  from  Pa- 
pias,  the  scholar  of  John  (ex  Cod.  MS.  Bibl.  BodL  2397), 
the  following  enumeration  of  four  Marys  of  the  N.  T.: 
1.  Maria,  Mater  Domini ;  2.  Maria,  CHeophc  sive  Alphni 


ajiposition,  and  that  John  meant  to  designate  four  per-  '  uxor.  qu«  fuit  mater  Jacobi  Episcopi  et  Apostoli,  et  Si- 
sons  as  present,  namely,  the  mother  of  Jchus  ;  her  sister,  |  monis,  et  Thadei,  et  cujusdam  Joseph ;  3.  Maria  Salome, 
to  whom  he  does  not  assign  any  name ;  Mary  of  Clopas;  i  uxor  Zobediei,  mater  Johannis  evangelists  et  Jacobi ;  4. 
and  Mary  Blagdalcne  ( Langc).  It  has  been  further  sug-  i  Maria  Magdalene.  It  is  further  stated,  in  this  fragment 
geHted  that  this  sister's  name  was  Salome,  wife  of  Zebc-  '  of  Papias,  that  both  Mary,  tlie  wife  of  CHcf^phas,  and 
dee  (Wieseler).  This  is  avoiding,  not  solving  a  diffi-  I  Mary  Salome,  were  aunts  of  our  Lord,  and  consequently 
culty.  John  could  not  have  expressed  himself  as  he  |  sisters  of  the  Virgin  Mary**  (Kitto)*  Finally,  most  in- 
does  had  he  meant  more  than  three  persons.  It  has  !  terpreters.  regarding  all  the  alK>ve  positions  as  untena- 
been  suggested  (2)  that  the  word  aocX^i;  is  not  here  to  blc,  or,  at  least,  improbable,  suppose  (4)  that  the  two 
be  taken  in  its  strict  sense,  but  rather  in  the  laxer  ac-  I  Marys  were  nMfer»-in4aw  by  virtue  of  having  married 
ceptati(m,  which  it  clearly  does  bear  in  other  places.  I  brothers,  i.  e.  Joseph  and  Alpha^us  or  (Clopas,  and  after- 
Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  it  has  been  said,  was  not  the  sister,  j  wards,  perhaps  by  a  Levirate  marriage,  having  become 
but  the  cousin  of  Mary  the  Virgin  (see  Wordsworth,  Or. :  the  wives  of  the  same  husband,  namely,  Joseph  the  sur- 
TVjrf.,  Preface  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James).     There  is    vivor.     See  Au^ii^us. 


nothing  in  this  suggestion  which  is  objectionable,  or 
which  can  be  disproved.  But  it  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  terms  <if  clow  relationship  assigned  to  the  con- 
nected members  of  the  holy  family.  See  Brethren 
OF  oi^R  LoKi>.  By  many,  therefore,  it  has  been  con- 
tended (3)  that  the  two  Marys  were  literally  sisters- 


The  only  knowledge  we  have  of  this  Mary,  besides 
the  above  facts  of  her  sons,  and  of  her  presence  at  the 
crucifixion,  is  that  she  was  that "  other  Mary"  who,  with 
Mary  Magdalene,  attended  the  body  of  Christ  to  the 
sepnlchre  when  taken  down  from  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii, 
61 ;  Mark  xv,47 ;  Luke  xxiii,56).    She  was  also  among 


german.  **  That  it  is  far  from  im|M>ssiblo  for  two  sisters  i  those  who  went  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
to  have  the  same  name  may  l)e  seen  by  any  one  who  I  week  to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint  the  body,  and  who  be- 
will  cast  his  eye  over  Bet  ham's  Genealogical  Tables,  j  came  the  first  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  (Matt.  xx\'iii. 
To  name  no  others,  his  eye  will  at  once  light  on  a  i>air  1 ;  Mark  xvi,  1 ;  Luke  xxiv,  1).  A.D.  29. 
of  Antonias  and  a  pair  of  Ck-tavias,  the  daughters  of  the  I  5.  Mary,  the  mother  of  John,  8urkamei»  Mark 
same  father,  and  in  one  case  of  different  mothers,  in  the  i  (Mapia  if  fiiirfjp  'Iv^vvov  rov  tTriKaXovftirov  MapKov, 
other  of  the  same  mother.  If  it  l>e  objected  that  these  i  Acts  xii,  12).  A.D.  44.  The  woman  known  by  this  de- 
are  merely  gentilic  names,  another  table  will  give  two  scription  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  disciples. 
Cleopatras.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  same  cause  I  We  learn  from  O^L  iv.  10  that  she  was  sister  to  Bama- 
which  operates  at  present  in  Spain  may  have  been  at  j  bas,  and  it  would  appear  from  Acts  iv,  37;  xii,  12,  that, 
work  formerly  in  Judaea.  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  |  while  the  brother  gave  up  his  land  and  brought  the 
may  have  been  the  holy  woman  after  whom  Jewish  proceetls  of  the  sale  into  the  common  treasury  of  the 
mothcrx  called  their  daughters,  just  as  ^Spanish  mothers  '  Church,  the  sister  gave  up  her  house  to  be  uscmI  as  one 
n«>t  unfrequently  give  the  name  of  Mary  to  their  chil-  |  of  iu  chief  places  of  meeting.  The  fact  that  Peter  went 
dren,  male  and  female  alike,  in  honor  of  Mar>'  the  Vir-  |  to  that  house  on  his  release  from  prison  indicates  that 
gill.  (Maria,  Maria-lMa,  and  Maria-Immacolata,  are  the  there  was  some  special  intimacy  (Acts  xii,  12)  between 
first  names  of  three  of  the  sisters  of  the  late  king  of  the  !  them,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  language  which  he 
Two  Sicilies.)  This  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  I  a«es  towards  Blark  as  being  his  **8on"  (1  Pet  v,  18). 
names  are  identical,  but,  on  a  close  examination  of  the  i  ^^c.  i^  ™*v  be  added,  must  have  been,  like  Barnabas,  of 
(Jreek  text,  we  find  that  it  is  possible  that  this  was  not ,  '*>«  ^"^  ^^  ^^vi,  and  may  have  been  connected,  as  he 
the  case.  Mar>-  the  Virgin  is  Mapia^i ;  her  sister  is  '  ^"^  !^!*^  Cyprus  (Acts  iv,  86).  It  has  been  surmised 
Mapia.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  these  names  i  ^***^  ^*^*}  a»xifty  about  her  welfare  during  the  persecu- 
are  the  Greek  representatives  of  two  forms  which  the  I  ^»«"';  ""^  ^»'*^  '»'"\"f  ^*»»^*»  harassed  the  Church  at  Je- 
.^^^  u   1  .u      .1.  1      •  •  .•        nisalcm,  was  the  chief  cause  of  Mark  s  withdrawal  from 

antique  C^^?  had  then  taken;  and  as  m  pnmuncialion  ,  ^^^  „i«,ionarv  labors  of  Paul  and  Banialms.  The  tra- 
the  emphasU  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  last  sylla-  j  ^mjon  of  a  latir  age  represenUid  the  place  of  meeting  for 
blc  in  Mapiafx,  whUe  the  final  letter  in  Mapia  would  the  disciples,  and  theref<»re  probablv  the  house  of  Mary, 
have  liecn  alm<»st  unheard,  there  would,  up«>n  this  hy-  1  ,«  having  stoo»l  on  the  upiKjr  slope  of  Zlon,  and  affirmed 
pothesis,  have  been  a  greater  difference  in  the  sisters'  ]  that  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the  wonder  of  the  day  of 
names  than  there  is  between  Mary  and  Maria  among  |  Pentecost,  had  escaped  the  general  destruction  of  the 
ourselves.  The  ordinary-  explanation  that  Mapuifi  is  city  by  Titus,  and  was  still  used  as  a  church  in  the  4th 
the  Hebraic  form,  and  Mapia  the  Greek  form,  and  that  I  centur}'  (Epiphan. Z>0  Pond f r  J/eiw,  xiv;  Cyril  UieioaciU 
the  difference  ia  in  the  use  of  the  evangelista,  not  in  the  I  Catech.  xvi).    See  Mark. 
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6.  A  Christian  female  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  Paul  as 
having  formerly  treated  him  with  special  kindness  (Rom. 
xvi,  G).  A.D.  54.  As  this  is  the  only  Hebrew  name  in 
the  list  (Jouati,  ad  loc.);  and  as  the  reading  ti'c  t)ndi:  in 
the  same  verse  is  disputed,  it  is  possible  that  she  was 
not  a  native  of  Rome. 

Mary  of  Agiceda.    See  Aukkda,  Makia  de. 

Mary  op  Egypt,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  according  to  her  legejid,  ran  away  from  her  \mT- 
ents  when  twelve  years  of  age;  led  a  very  dissolute  life 
for  seventeen  years  at  Alexandria,  and  then  joined  a 
party  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  with  the 
intention  of  living  there  in  the  same  manner.  Arriving 
in  that  city,  she  wished  to  visit  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  but  was  held  back  by  an  unseen  power ;  she 
then  knelt  before  an  image  of  Mary,  and  vowed  to  re- 
form her  life.  She  was  now  permitted  to  enter  the 
church,  and,  after  praying  to  the  cross,  asked  the  Vir- 
gin to  direct  her  what  she  should  do  to  be  agreeable  to 
(imL  A  supernatural  voice  told  her  to  go  to  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  into  the  wilderness.  Mary  obeyed,  and 
lived  there  forty-seven  years,  enduring  privations  of  all 
kinds  until  the  monk  Zosimus  discovered  her  one  day, 
an  old,naked,8unburnt  woman,  covered  with  white  hair. 
She  asked  him  for  his  cloak,  his  prayers,  and  his  bless- 
ing ;  related  to  him  her  history,  and  asked  him  to  come 
to  see  her  again  in  a  year,  and  to  bring  her  the  com- 
munion. As  he  came  at  the  appointed  time,  she  met 
him  and  communed  with  him.  Hut  when  he  went  again 
to  her,  as  appointed,  three  years  aderwards,  he  found 
only  a  corpse,  and  her  name  written  beside  her  on  the 
sand.  After  he  had  long  tried  in  vain  to  dig  a  grave 
to  bury  her,  a  lion  came  and  helped  him.  According  to 
the  general  opinion,  she  died  during  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger.  Her  grave  became  a  great  shrine, 
and  a  number  of  churches  and  chapels  were  placeil  un- 
der her  protection.  She  is  most  honored  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  is  commemorated  (»n  the  2d  of  ApriL  See 
CBaronii  Martyrvlogium  Romcumm  (Moguntiie,  1(J31, 
p.  209  sq.);  Ucrzog,  Real-EHCifklopadUef  ix,  105.  (J. 
N.P.) 

Mary,  queen  ok  England,  daughter  of  Henry  VHI 
by  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  is  commonly  called 
Bloody  Que^n  Afart/j  on  account  of  her  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  Protestants — "  a  history  of  horrors  exceeded  only 
by  the  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands  by  Alva,  and  of 
Louis  XIV  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes." 
She  was  born  at  Greenwich,  on  the  18th  (Burnet  says 
19th)  of  February,  1516.  The  only  living  one  of  sev- 
eral children  b<irne  by  her  motlier,  she  was  on  this  ac- 
count, acconling  to  Burnet,  and  because  her  father  was 
then  '^out.of  hopes  of  more  children,"  declared  in  1518 
princess  of  Wales,  and  sent  to  Ludlow,  to  hold  her  court 
there,  divers  matches  being  pn)jccted  for  her,  none  of 
which,  however,  were  carried  into  effect.  After  the  di- 
vorce of  Catharine,  and  Henry's  marriage  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  Mary's  position  waned  at  court,  and  finally  the  title 
of  princess  of  Wales  was  transferred  to  princem  Eliza- 
beth, 84M)n  after  she  came  into  the  worhL  Mary  had 
been  brought  up  from  her  infancy  in  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  ancient  religion,  under  the  care  of  her  moth- 
er, and  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury',  the  effect  of 
whose  instructions  was  not  impaired  by  the  subsequent 
lessons  of  the  learned  Ludovicus  Vives,  who,  though 
somewhat  inclined  to  the  Reformed  opinions,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Henry  to  be  her  Latin  tutor.  The  profli- 
gate conduct  of  her  father,  and  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  her  mother,  naturally  had  the  effect  of  making  her 
Btill  more  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  im- 
mediately after  the  execution  of  queen  Anne  in  loH6, 
a  reconcilement  took  place  In^tween  Henrj'  and  his  el- 
dest daughter,  who  was  now  prevailed  upon  to  make  a 
formal  acknowledgment  l>oth  of  Henry's  ecclesiastical 
supremacy — utterly  refusing ''  the  bishop  of  Rome's  pre- 
tended authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction  within  this 
realm  heretofore  usurjHHl" — and  of  the  nullity  of  the 


marriage  of  her  father  and  moiher,  which  she  declared 
was  **  by  God's  law  and  man's  law  incestuous  and  un- 
lawfuL"     (See  the  "  Confession  of  me,  the  Lady  Man*," 
as  printed  by  Burnet  \_Hut.  Hff.]  from  the  original.  *" all 
written  with  her  own  hand.")     This  very  year,  how- 
ever, shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Jane  Seymour,  a  new 
act  of  succession  was  passed,  by  which  she  was  again,  as 
well  as  her  sister  Elizabeth,  declared  illegitimate,  and 
forever  excluded  from  claiming  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown  as  the  king's  lawful  heir  by  lineal  desoenL    But 
as,  by  the  powers  reser\'ed  to  Henry  VIII  of  nominating 
his  own  successor  after  failure  of  the  issue  of  queen  Jane, 
or  of  any  other  queen  whom  he  might  afterwards  mar- 
ry, a  possible  chance  was  left  to  Mary,  she  continued  Ut 
yield  an  outward  conformity  to  all  her  father's  capri- 
cious movements,  even  ui  the  matter  of  reUgion,  and 
she  so  far  succeeded  in  regaining  his  favor  that  in  the 
new  act  of  succession,  passed  in  1544,  the  inheritanoe 
to  the  crown  was  expressly  secured  to  her  next  after  her 
brother  Edward  and  his  heirs,  and  any  issue  the  king 
might  have  by  his  then  wife  Catharine  Parr.    Upuu 
the  death  of  Henr\'  VHI  and  the  acccsMon  of  Edward  u> 
the  throne  of  England  (1544),  Mary's  hopes  of  reignioiK 
one  day  over  England  were  darkened  by  the  peiMatent 
efforts  of  her  half-brother  to  establish  the  religion  of 
the  Reformers.    Mar>'*s  compliance  with  the  innovation 
in  religi(»n  in  her  father's  time,  as  we  have  noted  abovr, 
had  been  dictated  merely  by  fear  or  aelf-interest ;  do 
longer  restrained,  she  manifested  her  fidelity  to  and  if- 
fection  for  the  court  of  Rome  when,  after  EdwardV  ai*- 
cession,  his  ministers  proceeded  to  place  the  whole  tkx'- 
trine,  as  well  as  discipline,  of  the  national  Church  upon 
a  new  foundation.     She  openly  refused  to  go  along  with 
them,  nor  could  all  their  persuasions  and  threats,  aidoci 
by  those  of  her  brother  himself,  move  her  from  her 
gntund.     (Full  details  of  the  various  attempts  that  were 
made  to  prevail  upon  her  may  be  found  in  BumeiV 
History,  p.  417-420,  and  in  king  Eklward'a  JoumrtL 
Mention  is  made  in  the  latter,  under  date  of  April,  IM!', 
of  a  demand  for  the  hand  of  the  lady  Mary  by  the  dukr 
of  Brunswick,  who  was  informed  by  the  council  that 
"  there  was  talk  for  her  marriage  with  the  infant  of 
Portugal,  which  being  determined,  he  should  have  an- 
swer."    About  the  same  time  it  is  noted  that  **  whereas 
the  emperor's  ambassador  desired  leave,  by  letters  pat^ 
ent,  that  my  lady  Mary  might  have  mam,  it  was  denied 
him."     On  the  18th  of  March  of  the  following  year  the 
king  writes :  **  The  Udy  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to  me  at 
Westminster,  where,  after  salutations,  she  was  called, 
with  my  council,  into  a  chamber;  where  was  declared 
how  long  I  had  suffered  her  mass,  in  hope  of  her  recon- 
ciliation, and  how  now  being  no  hope,  which  I  perceived 
by  her  letters,  except  I  saw  some  short  amendment,  I 
could  not  boar  it.    She  answered  that  her  soul  was  liod's, 
and  her  faith  she  would  not  cliange,  nor  dissemble  her 
opinion  with  contrary  doings.     It  was  said,  I  constrain- 
ed not  her  faith,  but  wished  her  not  as  a  king  to  rule, 
but  as  a  subject  to  obey;  and  that  her  example  roi^ht 
breed  too  much  inconvenience.")     Had  it  not  been  for 
the  interference  of  Charles  V.  no  doul»t  Marv  would  have 
suffered  severe  punishment  for  her  persistency  in  renuin- 
ing  faithful  to  the  pope^     The  emperor,  who  had  once 
even  asked  her  hand,  and  only  withdrew  his  request  when 
Catharine  was  divorced,  made  it  'Hhe  condition  nf  hu 
friendly  relations  to  the  English  government  tliat  Man* 
be  left  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  her  religious  faith,  and 
the  king  of  England,  rather  than  be  subject  to  war.  yield- 
ed— but  with  tears"  (Lingard,  Flirt,  of  EngL  vii,  06  sq.). 
Yet  if  Mary  secured  liberty  of  conscience,  she  secured  it 
at  the  rink  of  a  crown,  for  Mar>*'s  firm  adherence  to  the 
Roman  faith  finally  induced  Edwan!.  under  the  inter- 
ested advice  of  his  minister  Northumberland,  to  attenaiiC 
at  the  close  of  his  life  to  exclude  her  from  the  miccc»> 
sion,  and  to  make  over  the  crown  bv  will  to  ladv  Jane 
(irey,  an  act  which  was  certainly  without  any  shadow 
of  legal  force,  and  failed  to  be  of  any  effect.     Although 
lady  Jane  was  actually  proclaimed  queen  upon  the  death 
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sf  Edward,  Man'  herself  claimed  the  crown,  and  with 
■carcelv  anv  resistance  secured  the  throne. 

MaTy*8  reign  o|)eiu)  a  new  and  blou<ly  cliapter  in  the 
history'  of  England — a  perirxi  in  the  ecclesiavtical  annals 
when  the  flame  of  Komanism,  which  had  been  slowlv 
dying,  was  faimed  into  new  life,  and,  glaring  up  wild- 
ly, spent  its  full  fur}',  and  quickly  died,  never  to  bum 
anew.  Mar>',  as  we  have  seen,  was  ever  a  faithful  ad- 
herent to  the  cause  of  Kome ;  she  had  ({uietly  submit- 
ted to  the  innovations  under  Henry  VIH  to  secure  her 
father's  favors,  but  as  she  grew  older  she  grew  more 
decided.  Indeed,  her  own  legitimacy  to  the  throne  was 
involved  in  her  acknowledgment  of  the  |H)pe.  One  of 
the  pontiffs  had  contirmeil  her  mother's  marriage,  and 
another  had  refused  to  annul  it.  Impressed  by  this 
truth,  she  had  cUnig  closely  to  the  Church  of  her  in- 
fancy, even  when  she  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  the 
privilege  of  succession,  and  she  faltered  not  when  lady 
Jane  (irev  became  the  avowed  heir  of  her  half-broth- 
er.  Quite  in  contrast  with  this  bearing  is  her  conduct 
after  the  decease  of  Edwani.  Satislied  that  the  wav  to 
the  throne  could  be  ofiened  only  by  lYotestant  aid,  she 
hesitated  not  to  ple<lge  to  the  men  of  Suffolk,  whose  help 
she  invoked,  **  that  she  would  l>e  content  with  her  own 
private  exercise  of  religion,  and  that  she  would  not  force 
that  of  others"  ( Uutler,  ii,  4^)7 ;  Neale,  i,  58).  She  even 
rejieated  a  like  declaration  to  the  council,  and  renewed 
it  as  late  as  a  month  after  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
Yet  all  this  time  she  was  preparing  the  way  for  a 
speedy  return  of  Enghind's  clergy  to  the  Church  of 
Kome.  Even  before  she  had  made  these  promises  she 
had  already  sent  a  message  to  the  Pope  announcing  her 
accession,  and  giving  in  her  allegiance  to  him  as  a  duti- 
ful daughter  of  the  Church  (Butler,  ii,487). 

Mary  made  her  accession  to  the  throne  on  July  19. 
In  the  »iurse  of  the  month  of  August,  Bonner  (q,  v.), 
(varduier  (q.  v.),  and  three  other  bLsho|)S,  who  had  been 
deposed  for  nonconformity  in  the  late  reign,  were  re- 
stored to  their  sees,  and  the  mass,  contrarv'  to  law,  t)egan 
again  to  be  celebrated  in  many  churches.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  archbishop  Cranmer  ((|.  v.)  and  bishop 
Latimer  (q.  v.),  having  opp(»sed  these  |>opish  innova- 
tions, were  coromitteil  to  the  Tower.  Soon  after  Ridley 
(q.  V.)  was  committed,  and  u\nm  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, rX't.  5,  only  three  months  after  the  king's  death, 
but  two  of  the  Reformed  bishops — Taylor  of  Linc<iln  and 
Harley  of  Ilerefonl — remained  in  their  see^  while  Pe- 
ter Martyr  (q.  v.),  John  h  I^Asko  [see  LakkoJ,  and  other 
ftircign  preachers,  were  advisetl  to  <]uit  the  countr}*. 
After  the  assembling  of  Parliament  further  steps  were 
taken.  An  act  was  forced  through  repealing  all  the 
acts,  nine  in  number,  relating  to  religion  that  had  ))een 
passed  in  the  late  reign,  and  restoring  the  Church  to 
the  same  position  which  it  had  held  at  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.  Most  high  handed  were  the  games  of 
bbhop  (jiardiner,  a  man  truly  uns(.Tui>ulous  and  void  of 
moral  sense.  Seeking  only  to  promote  selfish  ends,  he 
hail  in  the  reign  of  Ilenrv'  VIII  been  the  most  subser- 
vient instrument  of  the  king  in  securing  the  divorce 
from  ('atharine,  and  to  procure  the  archbishopric  he  now 
played  a  like  unmerciful  game  against  all  who  sto<Hl 
in  his  way.  The  crime  he  had  i)er|ietrated  he  assure<l 
Mary*  had  been  committed  by  (-raiimer,  and  persuaded 
all  that  he  had  ever  remained  a  most  faithful  ser\'ant 
of  the  pope.  See  Gakdinek.  Some  writers  will  even 
have  it  that  Mary  was  at  this  time  inclined  to  be  just 
to  all  her  subjects,  and  that  she  was  only  led  astray 
by  this  dastardly  but  wily  ecclesiastic.  But.  \)c  this  as 
it  may,  certain  it  is  that  Mar\'  act<'<l  in  the  interests  of 
Komanism  only,  (juite  unmindful  of  the  obligations  she 
had  assumed  before  the  Protisstants.  In  the  Convo- 
cation, the  Book  of  Common  I*raver  and  Povnet's  Cat- 
echism  were  pronounced  ^'abominable  and  pestiferous 
books.**  In  the  lower  houMs  six  divines  disputed  boliily 
against  transubstantiation  for  three  days;  but  when, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  they  lefl  the  house,  four  arti- 
cka  were  framed  which  became  the  test  of  heresy  to  all 


who  suffered  in  this  reign.  They  affirmed  (1)  commu- 
nion in  one  kind ;  (2)  a  transubstantiation  of  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  (3)  that  wor- 
ship should  be  rendered  to  the  host ;  (4)  that  Christ  is 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  mass  (comp.  Butler,  ii, 
440).  Rome  also  promptly  responded,  and  appointed  a 
pafMd  legate  to  England— cardinal  Pole— but,  as  Gardi- 
ner himself  was  desirous  to  secure  the  position  (Soames, 
iv,  77),  he  urged  the  queen  to  request  the  legate  to  re- 
main at  home,  at  least  until  the  match  proposed  between 
herself  and  Philip  of  Spain,  the  pious  Catholic,  be  fur- 
ther matured.  There  was  great  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  this  proposed  union  with  Spain,  and  it 
was  not  best  to  trifle  with  (>opular  opinion.  Indeed,  as 
it  was,  these  measures,  and  other  indications  given  by 
the  court  of  a  determination  to  be  completely  reccHiciled 
with  Rome,  were  followed  by  insurrection  (commonly 
known  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  its  principal  lead- 
er), which  broke  out  in  the  end  of  January,  1554.  It  is 
true  this  rebellion  was  in  a  few  days  effectually  put 
down,  its  suppression  being  signalized  by  the  executions 
of  the  unfortunate  la<ly  Jane  (irey  and  her  husband,  the 
lord  Guildford  Dudley,  of  her  father,  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, and,  finally,  of  Wyat  himself;  but  the  popular  in- 
dignation, instead  of  bringing  Mary  to  her  senses,  led 
her  further  and  further  away  fnim  the  pe<»ple  over  whom 
she  had  forced  herself  as  ruler.  She  was  well  aware 
that  the  people  were  daily  growing  in  dissatisfaction 
because  of  her  decision  to  lead  them  back  to  Rome,  and 
yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  oftposition,  she  contracted  a 
union  with  tlie  greatest  Roman  Catholic  power,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Charles  Y,  by  her  marriage  to  Philip  II  (q. 
y.\  July  25.  Though  the  latter  pledged  himself  to  the 
performance  of  many  concessions  to  the  English,  the 
Spanish  match  remained  excee<lingly  unpopular. 

Mary's  success  in  quelling  the  rebellion  which  she  had 
provoked  gave  her,  however,  most  complete  ascendency 
over  the  reactionists,  and  she  promptly  used  her  courage 
and  capacity  to  intrench  herself  by  the  aid  of  Rome. 
Parliament,  which  was  assemhle<l  in  November,  was  com- 
pletely under  her  sway,  and,  inspired  by  her.  oliediently 
paraed  acts  repealing  the  attainder  of  canlinal  Pole,  who 
had  long  waited  to  make  his  appearance  in  England  as 
the  pa[>al  legate,  restoring  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
repealing  all  laws  made  against  the  see  of  Rome  since 
Henry  VIII,  reviving  the  ancient  statutes  against  her- 
esy, and,  in  short,  re-establishing  the  whole  national  sys- 
tem of  religious  policy  as  it  had  exuted  previous  to  the 
first  innovations  made  by  her  father.  By  one  of  the 
acts  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  also,  Philip  was  au- 
thorized to  take  the  title  of  King  of  England  during 
the  queen's  life.  These  measures  became  the  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies  of  a  rule  of  blofxlshed  and  tyranny  that 
closed  only  with  the  decease  of  the  principal  author  and 
actor — **  Bloody  Queen  Blary"  herself. 

Not  content,  however,  with  having  restored  the  power 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  over  the  Anglican  Church,  Mary 
introduced  new  and  severe  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  those  who  had  dared  to  ftillow  her  father  and  half- 
brother  in  measures  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Many  of 
the  clergy  had  marrieiL  One  of  her  first  acts  now  was 
the  ejection  of  these  clergy.  The  numl>er  of  such,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  was  12,000  out  of  16,000;  but  thia 
seems  exaggerated,  and  we  prefer  to  follow  Butler,  who 
estimates  tliem  at  a  little  over  8,000,  certainly  a  large 
enough  number  of  men  so  suddenly  deprived  of  their  liv- 
ing, and,  with  thousands  defiendent  upon  them,  at  a 
moment's  warning  shut  out  from  home  and  hearth.  To 
sav  the  least,  the  measure  was  most  tvrannical;  not 
even  the  option  of  dissolving  the  marriage-bond  was 
given,  though  they  had  lieen  married  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land.  Blany  of  the  bishops — six- 
teen of  them— shared  a  like  fate  with  their  subordi- 
nates. The  question,  however,  still  remained  to  lie  set- 
tleii,  Ilfftc  »hall  the  heretic  be  treatetif  "  Cardinal  Pole, 
fn>ra  his  gentler  temper  and  larger  wisdom,  advised 
mild  measures  in  order  to  win  them  b«j!Sii.\\sQX^>SL  <uiaifc 
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they  could  not  be  won,  he  would,  equally  with  Gardiner 
and  Bonner,  have  had  them  burned.  Gardiner  was  now 
for  measures  of  repression  and  vigor.  He  contended 
that  relaxation  in  the  time  of  Henry  YHI  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  heresy.  He  was  disap- 
]M>inted  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  [which  Pole  had  se- 
cured, of  course],  and  enragetl  because  his  books  against 
the  papal  supremacy  were  reprinted  and  dispersed  through 
the  country.  The  queen  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
*  severest  measures,"  and  the  remainder  of  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Mary  is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  sangui- 
nary persecutions  of  the  adherents  to  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines. Most  Protestant  writers  reckon  that  about  280 
victims  perished  at  the  stake  from  Feb.  4, 15.^,  on  which 
<Liy  .fdhn  K4>ger8  was  burned  at  Smithtieid,  to  Nov.  10, 
l.').)8,  when  the  last  '*  auto-da-fe"  of  the  reign  took  place 
bV  the  execution  in  the  same  manner  of  three  men  and 
two  women  at  Colchester.  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  admits  that  after  expunging  from  the  l*rot«s- 
tant  lists  "  the  names  of  all  who  were  condemned  as  fel- 
ons or  traitors,  or  who  died  peaceably  in  their  l)eds,  or 
who  survived  the  publication  of  their  martyrdom,  or 
who  would  for  their  heterodoxv  have  been  sent  to  the 
stake  by  the  Reformed  prelates  themselves,  had  they 
)>een  in  possession  of  the  power,"  and  making  every 
other  possible  allowance,  it  will  still  be  found ''  that  in  the 
space  of  four  years  almost  200  persons  perished  in  the 
flames  for  religious  opinion."  The  harrowing  narrative, 
in  its  details,  may  be  found  in  part  in  Rumct,  and  in  full 
in  Kux*s  Martyrohufy.  Among  tlie  most  distinguished 
sufferers  were  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Ferrar  of 
St.  David's,  Latimer  of  Worcester,  Ridley  of  London, 
and  Oanmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Nor  were  the 
sufferings  confined  to  the  stake.  Int^dcrance  also  car- 
ried grief,  horror,  and  ferocity  into  all  England  by  the 
persecution  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  heresy,  but  were 
not  considered  fit  subjects  for  the  stake.  It  Is  said  that 
in  the  last  three  years  of  Mary's  reign  no  less  than 
**  80,000  persons  were  exiled  and  spoiled  of  their  goods" 
( [iutler,  ii,  445),  among  whom  were  not  less  than  800 
thexilogians  (comp.  Fisher,  p.  328). 

The  question  has  been  raised.  Who  were  most  respon- 
sible for  these  persecutions?  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  lord  chancellor,  was  Marv's  chief  minister 
till  his  death  in  November,  15&5,  after  which  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  fell  mostly  into  the  hands  of  carilinal  Pole, 
who,  after  Cranmer's  de|)osition,  was  made  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  but  the  notorious  lk)nuer,  Ridley's  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  London,  has  the  creilit  of  having 
been  the  principal  instigator  of  these  atrocities,  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  so  far  from  contributing  to  put 
down  the  Reformed  doctrines,  appear  to  have  had  a 
greater  effect  in  disgusting  the  nation  with  the  restored 
Church  than  all  other  causes  together.  Says  Soames 
(iv,  385),  "These  horrid  proceedings  tilled  the  whole 
kingdom  with  amazement,  indignation,  and  disgust. 
Unfeeling  Romish  bigots  were  disappointed  because  this 
atmcious  ebullition  of  their  party's  intolerance  had 
wholly  failed  to  overawe  the  spirit  of  their  adversaries. 
Timid  Pn>testants  were  encouraged  by  the  noble  con- 
stancy displayed  among  their  friends.  Moderate  Ro- 
manists were  ashamed  of  their  spiritual  guides.  The 
mass  of  men,  who  live  in  stupid  forgetfulness  of  God, 
were  aroused  from  that  lethargy  of  sensuality,  covetous- 
ness,  or  vanity  in  which  they  dissipate  existence,  to  re- 
fioct  upon  the  principles  which  could  sup))ort  the  human 
mind  tranquil,  or  even  exulting,  amid  such  frightful 
ag«»nies." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  attempt  was  thu%  made  to 
extinguish  the  new  opinions  in  religion  by  persecution 
at  the  stake,  exile,  and  other  severe  measures,  the  queen 
gave  a  further  proof  of  the  ardor  of  her  own  faith  by 
roMtoring  to  the  Church  the  tenths  and  first-fruits,  witli 
all  the  rectories,  glebe-lands,  and  tithes  that  had  Ix-'en 
annexe<l  to  the  crown  in  the  times  of  her  father  and 
brother.  She  also  re-established  several  of  the  old  mon- 
asteries which  her  father  had  dissolved*  and  endowed 


them  as  liberally  as  her  means  enabled  her.  Gladly 
would  she  have  restored  them  all  to  the  Church,  ^  but 
it  was  feared  that  violent  commotions  would  ensue  if 
that  course  were  adopted;**  and  the  papal  legate,  while 
he  "reluctantly  assented"  to  the  arrangement  as  pn>- 
|K>sed  by  the  Convocation,  "  that  the  present  titles  to 
monasteries  and  Church  lands  should  not  be  disturbed,** 
"  admonished  those  who  held  those  lands  of  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege,  and  reminded  them  of  the  doom  of  Belshaz- 
zar"  (!).  See  Monasticism.  Froude,  whom  the  Ro- 
manists are  so  eager  to  prove  guilty  of  unfitness  as  a 
histr>rian,  has  been  one  of  the  most  lenient  commenta- 
tors on  the  conduct  of  Mary  of  England  towards  her 
people.  He  holds  that,  "  To  the  time  of  her  accessitm 
she  had  lived  a  blameless  and,  in  many  respects,  a  noUe 
life;  and  few  men  or  women  have  lived  less  cafvable  of 
doing  knowingly  a  wrong  thing.**  He  adds  that  her 
trials  and  disappointments,  "  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
affected  her  sanity,"  and  ascTiU^s  the  guilt  chiefiy  to 
Gardiner,  and  measurably  to  Pole.  L'^nlci^  it  be  on  the 
point  of  insanity,  we  are  incline<l  to  hold  Mary  respon- 
sible fi»r  the  persecutions  of  her  reign,  believing,  with 
Ranke,  that  "  whatever  is  done  in  the  name  of  a  prince, 
with  his  will  and  by  his  authority,  decides  his  reputa- 
tion in  history."  In  her  domestic  life  Mary  was  wretch- 
ed. Philip,  whom  she  loved  with  a  morbid  passion, 
proved  a  sour,  selfish,  and  heartless  husband;  at  once  a 
bigot  and  a  brute.  No  children  followed  their  union; 
and  exasperation  and  loneliness,  working  upon  a  temper 
naturally  obstinate  and  sullen,  without  doubt  rendered 
her  more  compliant  to  the  8anguinar>'  policy  of  the  re- 
actionary bishops.  Fortunately  for  England,  her  reign 
was  brief.  She  died — after  suffering  much  and  long 
from  dropsy  and  ner\'ou8  debility — Nov.  17, 1558.  Her 
successor  on  the  throne  was  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who 
not  only  undid  all  the  work  she  had  accomplished,  but 
finally  and  successfully  established  Protestantism  as  the 
faith  of  the  nation.     See  Elizabktii. 

Queen  Mar}''s  literar)'  productions,  though  of  but  mi- 
nor interest  at  present,  de8€r\'e  mention  here  f>ecau»e  uf 
the  peculiar  bearing  they  have  on  her  early  hbu^'. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  a  superior  Latin  scholar,  and 
was  commended  by  Erasmus.     "  %Scripsit  bene  Latina« 
epistolas,"  says  lie.     Towanis  the  end  of  her  father's 
reign,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  queen  C-atharine  Parr, 
she  undertook  to  translate  Erasmus's  Pantphrate  oh  tkf 
Gospel  o/St.Johfij  but  being  cast  into  sickness,  as  Udall 
relates,  partly  by  overmuch  study  in  this  work,  after 
she  had  made  some  progress  therein,  she  left  the  re^  to 
be  done  by  Dr.  Mallet,  her  chaplain.     This  translatkn 
is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Erastnvit'*  Paraphrase 
upon  the  New  Testament   (London,  1548,  folio\    The 
**  Preface"  was  written  bv  Udall,  the  famous  master  nf 
Eton  School,  and  addressed  to  the  queen  dowager.    Af* 
ter  her  accession  to  the  throne  a  pn)clamation  was  isutd 
calling  in  and  suppressing  thb  very  book,  and  all  utben 
that  had  any  tendency  towards  funhering  the  Kef^^r- 
mation.    An  ingenious  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  sick- 
ness which  came  upon  her  while  she  was  tran>l4tinj( 
St.  John  was  all  affecteil ;  "  for,"  says  be,  **  she  nnuU 
not  so  easilv  have  been  cast  into  sickness  had  she  betn 
employed  on  the  legends  of  St.  Teresa  or  St.  Catharine 
of  Sienna."     Strj-^HJ  (iii,  468)  has  preservetl  thn'e  pnv* 
ers  or  meditatitms  of  hers :  the  first,  Agtiinti  the  Atfnta 
of  Vict;  the  second, i4  Afediiafiou  touching  Athrrfifj; 
the  third,  A  Prayer  to  be  read  ut  the  Hour  of  iMitk 
In  Fox's  Acts  and  Mtmumenti  arc  printetl  eight  of  her 
letters  to  king  Edward  and  the  lonls  of  the  c»>unciloo 
her  nonconformity,  and  on  the   imprisonment  of  brf 
chaplain.  Dr.  Mallet.     In  the  SyUttye  epittolanim  ut 
several  more  of  her  letters,  extremelv  curious:  one  •« 
her  delicacy  in  never  having  written  but  to  thn-e  nxi'. 
one  of  affection  for  her  sister,  one  after  the  death  *i 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  one^  ver>'  remarkable,  of  Cn>ni«ell» 
her.     In  Haynes's  State  Papen  are  two  in  Spanish,  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.     There  is  also  a  French  letttf. 
printed  by  Strype  (iii,  S18)  from  the  Cotton  Libninr, 
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In  iBiwfr  to  *  haugbtj  muidate  from  Philip,  wben  he 
bail  ■  DiiiHi  lu  marry  Ihe  lidy  KUzalKtb  lu  tbe  iluke  of 
tiavuy,  against  tlie  (|ii«GirH  and  priucen's  intlinaliuii : 
it  ia  wriiuii  in  a  moat  aliject  maimer  and  a  wrcubcd 
■lyle.  Uisbiip  Taiiiivr  ancribea  tu  her  A  IJiilorg  ••flier 
oirn  Lift  ami  itnilk,  Ami  An  Accaanl  0/  ilarl^rt  in  ka- 
Heign,  but  thu  u  mauifoslly  an  eriui.  Swe  IIuhkI.  .Vu- 
rittaSaiigtaiiU{yuia,l«6i,»yo);  &aaH,Uul,l{r/.f. 
4ii8  iq.;  .■^oames,  IliU.  Hrf,  vol  iv,  cb.  i-iv;  I'vny,  Vk. 
Uat.af  Em^  iii,  a>,96;  Ci>llier,  £'criH^  7/i'X.  vi,  1  aq.; 
Fuller,  Ck.  Hit.  ii.  lMi9  iii|. ;  Shurt,  Ecciti.  Ilitl.  a/  t/yL 
p.  361-3M ;  Itoaie,  Ilia.  •>/  Eh^  vuL  v,  ch.  xxviii,  ami 
the  wbuie  of  vuL  vi;  StrkklanJ,  Qumm  oJ'tngL!  Tur- 
uer,  HiH.  itf  tit  Itrigiu  of  Kititard  VI,  ilars,  and  Klit- 
abttk  (Loud.  1829,  8vo};  liutler,  £rcfe>.  nil.  (Pliila. 
1ST2,  Hru>,  vuL  ii,  ch.  xliri ;  Wunlnwurth,  Ecdrt.  Hun/. 
(DM  Index  in  vol.ir);  Ilinlvick,  A^arnxirinii,  |i.  :i40; 
Fiaher  (George  P.).  Tkf  Br/iirmalim  (M.  Y.  1873,  6\-n\ 
p.  337  aq. ;  BrU.  imd  For.  Retiae,  ISU,  p.  iUltl  aq.  j  liiig- 
tiik  Cfdop.  a.  V. 

Mary  Stuart,  the  famoui  ijueen  of  Scoilaiiil,  wlnae 
nune,  Frowle  {l/iil.iiflii^vii,3Si)  iia3rii,"will  tiever 
be  i|wkea  of  in  biatiirv  witliuut  ud  and  iirufoiind  emo- 
liou,  however  opiniona  may  vaiy  on  the  ipccial  detail* 
of  her  life,"  the  bope  of  Itome  at  an  h»ur  of  lantt  trav- 
ail, «>■  bora  at  LiiilitliKnw  Dec.  H,  11)12.  She  vraa  the 
third  child  of  king  Jamca  V  of  HculUnd,  hy  bia  wife 
Blary  of  Lorraine.  dauKhter  of  the  duke  of  Jiuiae,  who 
bad  previoUAlj'  burnc  her  husband  two  mni,  tmlh  uf 
whom  died  in  infancy.  A  report  prevailed  that  Mary 
toil  waa  not  likely  to  live;  but  being  unawaddlcd  by  bet 
nune  at  the  deaire  of  hci  aiixinua  mother,  in  prcaeDce 
uftbeEngluih  aiiil>aHailor,ihe  latter  wrote  to  his  court 
that  she  wa>  s>  gooiily  a  cliibi  aa  he  bad  wen  of  her 
age.  At  the  tinw  of  her  birth  her  bthcr  Inviiick  hi  tbe 
palace  uf  Kilklanil,  and  in  the  coune  of  a  few  days  aAel 
lie  expired,  it  tbe  early  age  of  thirty,  bia  ileath 
bring  basleneil  hy  dintreaa  of  miiul  uccaaioiied  bj 
the  defrua  which  hi*  noblea  had  augiaiiicil  at 
FaU  ami  Sulnray  Mnaa.  Jamea  waa  naturally  a 
ppTWjii  of  i3mndera1>le  energy  and  Ttgcfr  both  of 
mind  and  body,  but  previoua  tu  hia  death  be  fell 
into  a  Mate  of  li*tleiMnetu  and  dexiiondencv,  and 
after  bii  deceaie  it  waa  fouml  that  he  bad  made 
no  pruviaion  fur  (be  care  uf  the  infant  princcM 
«r  Tvt  the  admin  iat  ration  of  the  goMrnment 
After  great  aidmuiitica  among  the  uubdtlv,  it 
waa  decreed  that  the  earl  uf  Arran,  u  bmng  b) 
proximity  of  bkwd  the  next  heir  tu  tbe  crown 
in  legitimate  deacent,  and  the  tint  peer  of  Scot- 
land, aliould  be  made  guremor  uf  the  kingdom, 
and  giiaidiau  of  the  <|ueen.  whu  remained  in  tiie 
mean  time  with  her  mother  in  tbe  roval  (lalace 
at  Liiiliibgaw.  But  while  tbe  difficulty  waa  aet- 
tliBg,  tbe  Kumnn  Calbulica,  fearing  tor  the  decbiie 
i>rilieir  puwei  if  the  choice  of  the  niAilitr  ahuiild 
fall  upon  aume  one  likely  tu  juin  handa  with 
Henry  VIU,  uri^  cardinal  Ileatonn,  the  beail  of 
their  party,  to  wiie  the  n^geuiy.  Amhitiuii*  fur 
■ifBce  and  power,  Beatutni  Init  too  willingly  lia- 
(eneil  to  tbe  advice  of  Jita  frienila,  and,  prwludng 
B  teatament  which  he  aaamed  to  bo  Chat  nf  the 
late  kinCi  prumptly  claimed  Che  cuntnil  of  the 
■ffaila  of  Scotland.  The  frauil  waa  not  long  un- 
iliiKiirered,  but  aa  great  wiic  bail  been  niaile  tiy 
kiiiic  Henry,  in  behalf  of  hia  wni  Edward,  for  the 
hand  of  tbe  infant  i|ueeii,  and  aa  .\rran  and  his 
party  had  been  iiuiiacrert  enough  to  accc|it  t]ie 
oAiir  in  apite  of  Clie  iippnailiini  of  the  people, 
lleatouii  belli  Ida  own  in  Che  country,  and  Anally 
even  perauaded  Arran  to  bis  riewa,  and  the  en-  ,^ 
gagement  with  BngUnd  waa  snnuUnL  Tha  re*  nAt 
ault  wu  a  nar  hetween  Scotland  and  Engluid,  ^"| 
which  ended  most  igninniiiiously  fur  the  lligli-  'f^ 
landen.  Itisii'ilatalllikcly thaCChiawarwoiOd  h^ 
have  lirr>kcn  cwt  between  England  and  Scotland  |,'£||^, 
bad  it  nut  been  fui  the  i 
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to  the  HighUodcra.  Scotland  bail  thus  far  remained 
true  tuibo  cause  ufKume:  a  acion  oftbehouse  ofCiuiae 
(duke  Claude)  was  uu  the  Ibrune,  and  the  Kcfncmalioii, 
though  ptugreaaiiig  in  tbe  aijjuiuuig  cuunCry,  had  nut 

Scuta.  But  tbe  new  dociiine  had  fuunil  au  enlrantc  at 
huut.  Indeed,  the  regent  Arnui  waa  himself  favurablu 
to  tlie  Kefonnen,  and  in  I'arlianieiit,  as  early  as  154:!, 
an  act  had  been  paased  declaring  it  lawful  for  all  to 
read  the  Scri|itunw  in  their  native  language.  It  was 
i^lrai,  therefore,  that  though  Komauiam  bad  bitbcitii 
sustained  ila  aupremac}',  iu  power  was  tottering.  At 
this  criiicaljnnctnre  of  affairs  Franco  came  forwurd  and 

the  Church  must  be  upheld  at  all  haxarda.  The  result 
was  the  catablishment  uf  two  oanipa,  "  'llie  frienda  uf 
tbe  Kilbnnatiou,"  sava  Kusscll  {Ui/t.  of  the  Ck.  •ifSaH- 
laml  [Luu<LIH34,2  vida.  IHmo],  i,  lSl),<-mppo[t«l  thou 
counsels  which  bail  fbr  their  object  the  uniun  uf  the 
liritiah  cruwna;  while  tlie  Uomaiiiiita  very  naCiirally 
clung  CO  Ihat  alliance  which,  aided  by  the  personal  in- 
tluence  of  tbe  queen-iiHtther,  promised  1o  sCrengtbeii  the 
fiiundatiun*  uf  their  ealaldiiUiawul,  already  somewhat 
shaken  liy  tlie  popular  tempest."  Uad  Arran  liccn  a 
person  of  inilumitablu  will  and  Uabilliy  of  purpuse  Che 
cauae  uf  the  Kefonnera  might  now  have  been  tlrnily  t»- 
tablished,  but  he  waa  "  a  weak  and  tickle  Diaii,  lialjie  at 
all  timea  to  be  wrought  upon  and  biased  by  those  uf 
greater  decision  and  energy  of  cbaracter,"  and  hia  i^ 
poiient,  the  wily  cardinal,  bad  obtained  tbe  sacendancy, 
and  nut  only  neutralized  .\rran'a  uppiwitioii.  but  actually 
bmught  him  Co  appnive  and  funher  the  great  mantel^ 
Bcbeme  of  tbe  canliiuil  to  gii-e  the  young  queen  in  mar- 
riage to  tbe  daupbin  of  France.  In  cinisuuance  with  a 
treacyfortluspurpose.Marjn-aaaeDttu  France  in  IbW, 
CO  be  educated  in  that  coitntiy. 


In  ^M  arkkh  bn  VimMnri  tb,  sM,  ifiVn  WIh  tan  SHKina 

AM  m  lk*n  llms  Inmimorial  ta  (tTMiln  rflWmifciT.'tbffA- 

*     *  aa  •(  Iki  awl  (f  Mniua,    Oa  lk>  iiHr  sM  of  a  it  lp«fitaa, 

iiDi  IBM  ■•  haw  lM|iihMiliiliwW  cirfaHiWin  Ludt. 
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Soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  deNtiaatlon  Marv  wa« 
placed  with  the  French  king's  own  daughters  in  one 
of  the  firbt  convents  of  the  kingdom,  where  she  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  literature  and 
accompli;shment  of  the  age.  She  received  instructions 
in  the  art  of  making  verses  by  the  famous  KonHanl, 
and  I^tin  w&»  taught  her  by  the  great  iS<H>ttish  scholar 
liuchanan.  \\'hen  only  fourteen  years  old  she  had 
attained  to  »iU('h  a  mastery  of  the  language  that  she 
pntnounccd  before  ]Icnr>'  II  a  Lathi  oration,  in  which 
she  maintained  that  it  is  l)ecoming  for  women  t<»  stndy 
literature  and  master  the  liberal  arts.  Introduced  at 
the  court  of  Henry  II,  which,  as  Hol)ertson  ol>ser\Ts, 
"  was  one  of  the  |K)litest  but  nio.Ht  corrupt  in  Europe," 
Marv,  while  vet  a  chihl.  Ixcame  the  envv  of  her  sex, 
surpassing  the  most  accomplished  in  the  elegance  and 
fluency  of  her  language,  tlie  grace  and  liveliness  of  her 
movements,  and  the  charm  of  her  wiiole  manner  and 
behavior.  **  (Graceful  alike  in  |M*rson  and  intellect,"  says 
Froude,*'she  pos»eseted  that  i>eculiar  U'auty  in  which  the 
form  is  lost  in  the  expression,  and  which  everj*  painter, 
therefore,  has  repn'sented  differently.  Rprely,  perhaps, 
has  any  woman  eombiniKl  m)  many  noticeable  (pialities 
as  Mar>'  Stuart :  with  a  feminine  insight  into  men  and 
things  and  human  life,  she  liad  cultivated  herself  to 
tliat  high  {KTfection  in  which  accomplisliments  were  no 
longer  adventitious  ornaments,  but  were  wrought  into 
her  organic  constitution.  .  .  .  She  had  vigor,  energ>', 
tenacity  of  pur|M)se,  with  perfect  and  never-failing  self- 
|H>s.se>ision,  and,  as  t!ie  (»ne  indisiN>nsable  foundation  for 
the  effective  use.  of  all  other  qualities,  slic  had  indomi- 
table courage"  (//»/.  of  Knylaiuh  vol.  vii,  ch.  iv).  The 
dauphin,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  was  about  two 
yeare  her  junior,  but,  a<t  they  liad  l>een  playmates  in 
early  childhoo^l,  a  mutual  affection  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween them,  and  when,  on  April  24, 1658,  she  was  to  be 
joined  to  him  in  wedlock,  she  hesitated  not  to  submit  to 
the  mi»st  absnnl  stipulations.  Not  only  was  she  obliged 
to  agree  that  her  intende<l  huslmntl  .should  have  the  tide 
of  king  of  the  Scots,  but  she  was  even  betrayed  into  the 
signature  of  a  secret  d(^,  l)y  which,  if  she  died  child- 
letts.  Iwith  her  Scottish  realm  and  her  right  of  succession 
to  the  English  crown,  as  the  granddaughter  of  Henry 
VII,  were  conveved  to  France.  The  findishness  of  this 
secret  compact  Mary  had  afterwards  sufficient  cause  to 
regret  more  than  once. 

Scarce  were  the  nuptial  solemnities  fairly  over,  when 
qntren  Mar>'  of  England  died  (155H).  In  accordance 
with  the  agreement  entered  into,  France  pn>mptly  put 
foi-ward  her  claims  to  the  vacated  throne,  and,  tliough 
Elizal>eth  was  made  successor,  Mary  Stuart's  rights  were 
iuriirtted  upon,  and  continued  to  Ih^  urged  with  great  per- 
tinacity by  her  ambitious  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine. 
**(>n  every  occasion  on  which  the  dauphin  and  dau- 
phiness  appeared  in  pidtlic,  they  were  ostentatiously 
greeted  as  the  king  and  queen  of  England ;  the  English 
arms  were  engraved  u|K)n  their  plate,  embroidered  on 
their  l)anners,and  |»ainted  on  their  furniture;  and  Mary's 
own  favorite  device  at  the  time  was  the  two  crowns  of 
France  an<l  SiYitland,  with  the  motto  *Aliaque  roora- 
tur/  meaning  that  of  England."  July  10, 1559,  Henry 
died,  and  the  young  dauphin  ascended  the  thmne  of 
Charlemagne  as  Francis  II.  **  Surely,"  thought  Mary,  *'  I 
am  80<»n  to  realize  my  highest  expectations.  Over  three 
kingdoms  I  shall  sway  the  sceptre.  The  holy  father 
hims<>lf  will  c<»me  from  Home  and  pronounce  hu«  bless- 
ing u{M)n  me  as  his  most  faithful  daughter.  The  lately- 
deceased  queen  of  England  receive<i  her  name  in  honor 
of  the  bh^sed  Virgin,  1  Mhall  be  pmnounced  more  worthy 
of  it  still."  Alas  for  human  frailty.  Man  proposeth, 
^Jnit  (iod  dis{»oscth.  Mary  had  reached  the  summit  of 
Kit  splendor  at  a  moment  when  she  l)elieved  herself 
im\y  ascending  the  heights.  Feeble  and  sickly.  Fran- 
cis It 'was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when  he  was 
seized  by  disease,  and,  fast  wasting  away,  died  Dec.  5, 
loGO.  Only  a  year  and  a  half  Ind  the  ytmng  pair  en- 
f'orcd  their  royal  honors.     Childless,  Mary  was  obliged 


to  yield  her  place  on  the  throne,  and  the  reins  of  power 
were  seized  by  the  queen-mother,  C-atharinc  of  Medicis, 
as  regent  for  her  son,  Charles  IX.  Mar}*  must  have  been 
prepared,  under  almost  any  cinumistances.  to  quit  a  citurt 
which  was  now  swayed  by  one  whom,  during  her  brief 
reign,  she  had  taunted  with  beings  a  merchant's  daugh- 
ter." Hut  there  were  other  reasims  for  her  departure* 
from  France.  Her  presence  was  urgently  needed  in 
Sc«>tland,  which  the  death  of  her  mother,  a  few  months 
before,  had  left  without  a  govenimcnl,  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  convulsed  bv  the  throes  of  the  Keforma- 
tion.  Her  kinsmen  of  Lorraine  had  ambiiions  projects 
for  her  marriage ;  great  schemes  w  ere  based  «»n  her  near- 
ness of  succession  to  the  English  crow  n :  and  Ixith  these, 
it  was  thought,  might  be  mon*  successfully  fidkiwed  out 
when  she  was  seated  on  her  native  throne.  The  queen 
of  England,  however,  interjMtscd ;  ami.  as  Mart*  would 
not  abandon  all  claim  to  the  English  thrtmo,  refuseil  to 
grant  her  a  free  passage.  Mary,  not  wit  list  an<iing,  re- 
solved to  go,  and  at  length,  after  reiieateil  delays,  stiU 
lingering  on  the  soil  where  fortime  had  augured  mu 
much,  she  reached  Calais,  attended  thus  far  by  the  car- 
dinals of  (vuise  and  Lorraine,  while  three  oilier  uncle». 
D'EllKieuf,  D'Aumale.  and  the  grand  prior,  had  come  to 
see  her  safely  to  Edinburgh.  August  14  she  finally  set 
sail,*'and  with  *  Adieu,  Ijelle  France,' sentimental  versos 
and  a  passionate  chntelar  sighing  at  her  feet  in  melodi- 
ous music,  she  sailed  away  over  the  summer  seas,"  and, 
safely  escaping  the  English  ships-of-war  ElizalM-th  bad 
despatched  to  intercept  her,  reached  Leith  on  the  IPiIl 
Her  arrival  on  her  native  shores  is  thus  l>eautifullv  de- 

m 

scribetl  in  Hnrptr^t  MaffazinffYvh.  IH73,p.348:  '* August 
19. 15<>l.     The  thickest  mist  and  most  drenching  rain 
men  n>mend)ered  ever  to  have  seen.     A  fog  so  thick 
that  the  very  cannon  in  the  harbor  bo«>m  with  a  muf- 
fled sound,  and  the  peal  of  l^ells  from  the  E<iinbu^h 
churehes  S(»unds  ominously,  as  if  it  rang  out  the  funirrsl 
knell  of  the  young  queen.     Such  is  the  day  that  greets 
French  "Mary  when  she  lands  on  8c<»ttish  ^lores.     llet- 
ter  far  for  her  had  not  this  A)g  hid  her  sqna<ln>n  fnmi 
the  watchful  eyes  of  her  royal  cousin.     Better  that  site 
had  fallen  then  into  the  hands  of  queen  ElizalH;th  than 
to  have  become  her  wretcheti  ))ris<}ner  seven  years  later, 
shorn  of  that  good  name  which  is  womaik's  chief  pnue^* 
tion— always  and  everywhere  her  best  *  safe-comluot,'*' 
A  great  change  had  laken  place  in  Si-otl&nd  sine* 
Mar>'  ha<l  left  her  ctiuntrj'  nearly  thirteen  years  i^i. 
The  Roman  Cathtdic  religion  was  then  supreme;  and. 
under  the  direction  of  cardinal  IV'atoun,  I  he  Komisb 
clergy  displayed  a  fierceness  of  intolerance  which  seemed 
to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  ntter  extirpation  of  rvcrr 
seed  of  dissent  and  reform.     The  same  causes,  however, 
which  gave  strength  to  the  ecclesiastii*s  gave  stn^n^k 
also,  though  m(»re  slowly,  to  the  great  bmiy  of  the  pe«H 
pie;  and  at  length,  after  The  rei)eated  losses  of  FMiUn 
and  Fala,  and  S<dway  Moss  and  IMnkie — whiirh.  by  the 
fall  of  nearly  the  wh<de  lay  nobility  and  leading  own 
of  the  kingdom,  brought  all  classes  within  the  inttuenfe 
<»f  public  events— the  energies,  physical  and  menuL  "f 
the  entire  nation  were  drawn  out,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  reformer  Knox  ex|)ended  themselves  with 
the  fury  of  awakened  uidignation  u|>on  the  whi4e  fabric 
of  the  ancient  religion.     I'he  qni-en-regent  died  June 
10,  1560.     In  August  following  the  estates  conveiMid, 
adopted  and   approved  the  Calvinistic  Confei»i4»n  cf 
Faith,  and,  alMdishing  the  Roman  Catholic  n-ligion.firf^ 
bade  at  the  same  time  the  administering  of  the  ma:«ur 
attendance  upon  it— the  penalty  for  the  third  offfr.re  br- 
ing death.     ''On  the  morning  of  Aug.  25,  U^/M,^  sty> 
Burton  (iv,  81t),  **  the  Komish  hierarchy  was  supr»w; 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  C-alvinistic  I*n»t(>taDt- 
ism  was  established  in  its  stead."     Hardly  a  vear  had 
passed  suice  these  changes  had  been  elfocteti  A  rtnuH.'^ 
atmosphere  this  for  Mary,  who  had  liet-n  taught  in 
France  to  abhor  ]*rotc.>stant  opinions*     But,  fortunately 
for  Mar}-,  she  had  enjoyeil  a  training  which  littetl  hcf 
well  for  the  part  she  was  now  to  play.    Had  she  ik< 
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spent  the  most  susceptible  years  of  her  life  in  the  court  I  the  same  privilcfj^  which  she  acconled  to  her  subjects — 
of  France  under  those  worthy  custodians  of  the  con-  I  ''that  of  worshipping  (vod  acconling  to  her  own  creed/ 


science — Vasquez,  Ksoobar,  MendozaV  These  Jesuit 
fathers  had  not  hesitaterl  to  defend  by  their  casuistry, 
and  under  color  of  religion,  fraud,  forgery,  falsehood, 


''So  the  nation  rested  in  tolerable  iK>ace, trusting  in  Mur- 
ray rather  than  in  Mary,  and  sufTering  her  mass,  though 
always  umicr  protest,  so  long  as  she  snffere<l  herself  to  Ik> 


and  murder.     Their  teachings,  l>eforc  counteracted  by  ;  guided  by  liLs  counsels.    But  of  this  kind  of  compromi%ie 
the  protests  of  such  believers  as  Pascal  and  such  heretu:s   the  holy  Mother  Church  is  always  impatient.    Although 
as  Luther,  had  brought  fortli  their  fruit  in  the  assassina-    there  was  no  pajwl  legate  at  the  court  of  Edinburgh, 
tion  of  William  of  Orange  and  of  0>ligni,  and  in  the    Rome  did  not  lack  for  envoys — shrewd  ones,  too.     Of 
wholesale  massacre  of  St,  Bartlutlomew.    Surely  it  could    these  the  chief  was  an  Italian,  David  Kizzio  (q.  v.).    He 
uiit  be  cxi>ected  that  Mary  would  prove  herself  nnwor-    ent<^reil  her  servi«;e  as  a  musician  stMin  after  she  went  to 
thy  of  her  birth  and  her  costly  education.     IndetHl,  as    .Scotland;  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  valet  dechambre; 
early  as  1558  she  had  shown  herself  an  apt  pupil  wor-  i  became  her  private  secretary' ;  conducted  all  her  private 
thy  of  her  Jesuitical  masters.     Never  a  bltish  of  secret    and  s<K:ret  correspondence;  became  eventually  the  pow- 
ahame  mantled  her  maiden  cheek  when  she  signed  the   er  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself, 
treaty  which  the  Scotch  commissioners  brought  her  for  '  usurping  tlie  very  government.     Chief  we  have  called 
the  {HinKise  of  guarding  the  independence  of  the  nation,    him,  yet  he  was  not  alone.   The  court  of  Scotland  had  her 
jealous  of  foreign  interference;  never  a  hint  from  which  ,  representatives  in  foreign  courts,  as  befitte<l  her  dignity; 
diplomats  could  guess  that  Hfteen  days  before  she  had    but  her  true  representatives  were  unknown  to  courtly 
signed  away  the  king<iom  to  the  crown  of  France,  an-    fame — Chcsein  in  France,  Yaxley  in  the  Netherlands, 
nulling  beforehand  whatever  solemn  promise  to  the  c<in-    Kanlet  in  the  liow  C^mntries.    So  there  was  an  outer  and 
trary  she  might  make  to  her  own  most  l)eloved  and  '  inner  court.    My  lord  James,  earl  of  Murray,  was,  indeed, 
trusting  subjects.     So  young,  so  fair,  and  yet  so  false,    the  queen's  prime  muiihter;  but  this  unknown  adventur- 
was  Mary  ({ucen  of  Scots.    '*  The  enthusiastic  admirers  :  er  from  Pie<lmont — unknown  l»ecause  he  succeeded  best 
and  apologists  of  Mary  maintain  tliat  she  was  sincerc^ly    while  he  hid  his  office,  as  his  designs — was  virtually 
in  favor  of  toleration.    They  would  make  her  a  kind  of  '  her  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  her  most  confiden- 
apo.stle  of  religious  liberty.    It  is  an  unreasonable  stretch  i  tial  adviser.     The  earl  of  Murray  must  be  dismissed, 
of  cliarity,  however,  to  supp(»se  that  she  would  not  ...    No  easy  task,  surely,  but  one  that  art  can  accomplish, 
have  rejoiced  in  tlie  restoration,  and,  had  it  been  feasi-    Who  so  fitting  to  come  between  sister  and  brother  as  a 
ble,  the  forcible  restoration  of  the  old  religion. ,  .  .  That  i  husband?     Queen  Mar\'  shall  be  married.     It  Ls  time 
vhe  should  *  serve  the  time  and  still  comincnle  herself    she  laid  off  her  widow's  weeds.     And  who  so  fitting  a 
discreetly  and  gently  with  her  own  subjects,'  and  'in  '  sjxiuse  as  my  lord  Damley — the  only  one  who,  when 
effect  repose  most  on  them  of  the  Reformed  religion,'    Elizabeth  dies,  can  compete  with  Mar>'  for  the  throne 
was  the  p<»licy  which  had  been  sketched  for  her  in    of  England?     So  my  lonl  Dandey  and  Mary' queen  of 
France,  as  we  learn  from  her  faithfid  friend.  Sir  James    Scots  are  brought  together.     They  meet  in  Wemyss 
Melville"  (Fisher,  hcjhnn,  p.  «.>8,  «59).     Hut  Mary  was  '  Castle,  by  the  Firth  of  Forth.     It'  is  a  clear  case  of 
vise  enough  to  comprehend  that  the  situation  was  such    Move  at  first  sight.'     Royal  huslmnds  not  a  few  have 
that  any  active  opposition  to  the  newly-established  re-    been  propose<l  for  Mary's  hand,  but  nothing  more  is 
ligion  would  be  futile  and  <lisastrous  to  herself,  and  she    heard  of  them.     *  He  is  the  handsomest  and  liest-pro- 
accommodated  herself  to  the  circumstances.     Yet  even  I  portioned  long  man,'  says  Blar}',  *  I  have  ever  seen.' 
this  she  ilid  oidy  moderately.     Her  letters  to  po(>e  Pius    Ever^'thing  goes  as  Rizzio  and  the  papal  court  would 
IV  and  to  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  15<>3,    have  it.    The  I^rotestant  interest  takes  fire,  for  Dandey 
plaiuly  reveal  the  secret  working  of  her  desire  to  re-    is  a  C-atholic.     It  is  not  less  furious  in  England  than  in 
More  the  old  religious  system  to  supremacy  as  soon  as  j  Scotland,  for  the  nation  has  little  hope  now  that  queen 
practicable.     With  this  purpose  in  view  she  refused  to    Elizabeth  will  ever  take  a  husband,  and  in  the  absence 
grant  her  assent  to  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  estab-    of  her  heirs  the  throne  of  the  united  kingdom  will  fall 
lished  the  new  religion  as  the  faith  of  the  nation;  while  .  into  the  hands  of  this  Catholic  cou{ile.  .  .  .  Queen  Eliz- 
iihe  hersnlf  fiiiled  not  to  sei2e  every  opportunity  to  pnive  |  abeth,  who  has  been  playing  fast  and  loose,  with  fair 
her  attachment  to  Romanism.     The  very  first  Sunday  [  pn^mises  and  fickle  performance,  finds  herself  no  match 
after  her  arrival  Mary  commanded  a  solemn  mass  to  be  {  for  the  cunning  Italian.     Her  own  kingdom  is  threat- 
celebrated  in  the  cha{H!l  of  the  palace;  and,  as  might    ened  with  faction;  and  rumors  of  Catholic  rebellion,  to 
have  l>een  expected,  an  uproar  ensued,  the  servants  of  ,  unseat  her  and  place  her  rival  and  cousin  on  the  empty 
the  chapel  were  insulted  and  abused,  and  had  not  some    throne^  fill  the  court  and  the  nation  with  perplexity, 
of  the  lay  nobility  of  the  Protestant  party  interposed,  :  %She  indignantly  summons  Damley  back  again,  and  gets 
the  riot  might  have  become  generaL    The  next  Sunday  |  for  answer  that '  he  has  no  mind  to  return.'    *  I  find  my- 
Knox  preached  a  violent  sermon  against  idolatry,  and    self,'  he  says,  shortly  and  almost  contemptuously,  *  very 
in  his  discourse  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  a  single    well  where  1  am,  and  so  I  pnr])ose  to  keep  me.'     My 
mass  was,  in  his  estimation,  more  to  be  feared  than  ten    lord  Murray  sees  the  end  of  all  this  from  the  beginning, 
thousand  armed  men.     Upon  thu,  Mary  sent  for  the  |  Neitlier  Mary's  tears  nor  Mary's  threats,  and  she  uses 
Reformer,  desiring  to  have  an  interview  with  him.    The    both  with  a  woman's  consummate  skill,  can  wring  from 
interview  took  place,  as  well  as  one  or  two  sulmequent '  him  an  approval  of  the  marriage.    Hut  all  his  affection- 
ones  from  a  like  cause;  but  the  oidy  result  was  to  make  i  ately-eaniest  protests  arc  [wiwerless  to  hinder  iL     0]t- 
plainer  the  fact  that  she  was  at  variance  with  the  newly-    {losition  is  only  fuel  to  tlie  flame.     Marry  she  will, 
established  religious  power  of  her  country'.    Her  youth,  j  though  all  the  world  opposes.     I^^ve,  blind  as  it  always 
however,  her  beauty  and  accomplishment^  and  her  af-  .  is  said  to  be,  for  the  ignoble  Damley,  revenge  on  Eliza- 
Cability,  interested  many  in  her  favor;  she  had,  more-  '  beth,  whom  Mar>'  conlially  hates,  and  who  hates  her  as 
t»ver,  fn»m  the  first  continued  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants.     The  princi|)al  direction  of 
affairs  she  had  left  in  the  liands  of  her  half-brother,  the 
earl  of  Murray  ((i.  v.),  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  no- 
blfnt.  and  she  had  made  William  Maitland.of  Lethington, 
another  great  Protestant  leader,  one  of  her  most  trust- 
ed advisers.     The  govemment  in  the  hands  of  worthy 
leaden,  the  court  sacredly  promised  to  the  unimpaired 
preservation  of  the  Rt'lormcd  faith  and  worship,  no 
Prote!4tant  felt  inclined  to  ask  more ;  and  tliere  were  but 
few  to  complain  when  3Iary  only  demanded  for  herself 


conlially,  and  ambiti(»n — the  ambitiiui  to  make  good  her 
claim  U)  the  English  throne,  which  since  she  was  a  girl 
eighteen  yean»  old  she  has  never  ceawni  to  nourish — all 
push  her  on  to  this  destructive  marriage.  And  Me- 
phistopheles  is  at  her  side  to  remove  everj'  obstacle  and 
clear  the  way.  It  is  Rizzio  who  arranges  for  the  first 
meeting  betw<*en  Mary  and  Damley.  It  is  Rizzio  who 
affects  such  liking  for  the  young  lonl  that  he  shares  his 
be<i  with  him.  It  is  Rizzio  who  pn>mises  to  secure  the 
pope's  dispensation — for  Mary  an<l  Damley  are  cousins. 
It  is  Rizzio  who,  while  negotiationtt  asft.  %VVX  \^vw^ccc«.t& 
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and  the  envoy  U  yet  on  his  way  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
fits  up  a  private  room  in  the  palace,  where  the  marriajt^c- 
ceremony,  which  the  Church  pronounces  void,  ia  clan- 
destinely performed.  For  the  pajtal  benediction  is  need- 
ed, it  appeare,  not  u>  hallow  the  marriaf^e-tie,  but  only  to 
give,  it  respectability  liefore  the  public  Elizabet  h  might 
as  well  spare  her  diplomacy,  since  all  is  virtually  settled. 
Kizzio  lias  not  exceeded  his  instructions.  There  arc 
no  delays  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Fast  as  wind  and  wave 
can  carry  him  comes  back  the  messenger  with  the  prom- 
ised dispensation.  The  marriage,  already  performed  in 
secret,  is  re|ieated  in  public.  It  takes  place  on  June  29, 
1505.  Queen  Mar}',  as  though  some  secret  conscious- 
ness hung  over  her  of  the  sorrows  on  which  she  is  en- 
tering, wears  at  the  marriage-altar  her  mouniing  dress 
of  black  velvet.  It  is  a  gUnimy  ceremony.  V/hen  the 
herald  proclaims  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  that  Henry, 
earl  of  Rtiss  and  Albany,  is  hereafter  king  of  Scotland, 
the  crowd  receive  the  pruclamation  in  sullen  silence. 
Even  the  money  distributed  in  profusion  among  them 
awakens  no  enthusiasm.  Only  one  voice  cries, 'God 
save  his  Grace.'  It  is  the  voice  of  Daniley's  father. 
My  lord  the  earl  of  Murray  has  tried  dissuasion.  It  has 
faileil.  He  has  tried  wile  against  wile,  lias  plaiuied  to 
abduct  lord  Daniloy  and  send  him  back  to  the  queen  of 
England.  liut  the  rough  Scotchman  is  no  match  in 
craft  f(»r  the  cuiniing  Italian.  This  fruitless  conspiracy 
has  only  incensed  the  queen  against  him.  His  lionest 
portraiture  of  the  fMKir  fool  with  wliom  queen  Mary  is 
m  infatuated  has  awakened  all  her  w(»manly  indigna- 
tion. The  court  is  no  longer  safe.  Rumors  arc  rife  of 
plans  for  his  assassination.  Tnie  or  false,  they  arc  prob- 
able en(»ugh  to  make  liim  avoiil  Rizzio  and  Damley. 
The  queen  summons  him  to  court,  and  offers  him  a  safe- 
conduct.  But  I*n>testants  have  learned  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  safe-conducts  proffered  by  Roman  Catholic 
princiw.  Murray  is  conveniently  sick,  and  cannot  come. 
Sentence  of  outlawry-  is  pronouncetl  against  him.  All 
the  hate  of  a  hot  woman's  heart  is  aroused ;  *  hatred  the 
more  malignant  boi>ause  it  was  mmatural.'  Revenge  is 
sweeter  than  ambition.  *■  I  would  rather  lose  my  crown 
than  not  be  revenge<l  n])on  him,'  slie  is  heard  to  say. 
He  calls  to  arms.  The  interest  of  the  I^rotestant  religion 
is  his  battle-cry.  But  there  are  few  res];>onseB.  He 
despatches  messengers  to  queen  Eliuibeth  for  the  help 
she  has  long  since  promised.  She  hesitates,  delays, 
falters.  Mar}'  knows  no  delay.  She  takes  the  field  in 
person.  Loni  Darnley  rides  at  her  side.  He  is  clad  in 
gilt  armor,  slie  in  steel  bonnet  and  corslet,  with  pistols 
at  her  saddl(sbow  and  pi}<tols  in  her  hand.  In  August 
the  standard  of  rel)ellion  was  raised.  In  October  Mur- 
ray and  his  few  retainers  are  Hying  across  the  bonier 
into  England  (Burt(»n.  ix,  2HG>.  Mephistopheles  no 
longer  conceals  his  purpoi^e.  Mass  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  queen's  private  cha{K.>l.  The  retainers  of  Dam- 
ley's  father  go  ojjenly  to  the  Catholic  service.  The 
(ieneral  Assembly  have  passe<l  a  resolution  that  the 
s<»vereign  is  not  exempt  from  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  Reforme<l  service  take  the  place  of  the  mass  in 
the  royal  c1ia|>el.  Hiis  is  Rizzio's  answer  to  their  de- 
mand. Negotiations  are  opened  with  po|)e  Pius  V  and 
I'hilip  of  Spain.  One  promises  soldiers,  twelve  thou- 
sand men:  the  other  sends  monev,  tw(;ntv  thousand 
crowns.  The  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  have  at  length 
settled  their  political  controversies,  and  joined  in  a  se- 
vn-t  league  for  the  extir|>ation  of  heresy  by  fire  and 
sword;  a  league  of  which  that  Alva  was  the  founder 
who{»e  estimate  of  IV>testantism  was  summed  up  in  the 
epigrammatic  saying. '  One  salmon  is  worth  a  multitude 
of  fn»gs;'  a  league  of  which  the  outcome  was  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Holland,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  France.  That  Mar\'  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
this  league  is  undoubted :  that  she  was  actually  a  party  to 
it  is  lH)th  asserted  and  denied  by  men  behind  the  scenes 
who  had  every  opportunity  to  know.  That  a  vigorous 
attempt  was  to  be  made  to  re-establish  the  Catholic 
faith  and  worship  is  certain.    Uer  moat  Catholic  maj- 


esty assures  licr  subjects  that  in  any  event  the  religion 
of  the  realm  shall  not  be  interfered  with.     At  the  sudm: 
time  she  writes  to  Hus  V  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
victories  already  gained,  and  to  inspire  him  with  hopes 
of  victories  yet  to  come :  *  With  the  help  of  God  and  hia 
holiness,'  she  says,  'she  will  yet  leap  over  the  wall'" 
{Harpers  Magaziw,  1878,  Feb.,  p.  352. 353).     *'  To  •hi* 
fatal  resolution,"  says  Robertson  (l/i^oty  of  So^hxnd\ 
**  may  be  imputed  all  the  subsequent  calamities  of  Mark's 
life."     Many  of  the  Protestant  Uirds  who  liad  hitherto 
supported  the  queen  now  took  fright  lest  they  shouM 
suffer  the  fate  of  the  adherents  of  the  I^ti*stant  religinn 
under  Mary  of  England.    The  bloody  deeds  of  that  fuul 
woman  were  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.     What  was 
there  to  hinder  Mary  Stuart  from  uprooting  heresy  in 
her  dominions,  with  her  hands  stayed  by  all  the  other 
Romish  powers  of  Europe ?    Moved  by  such  fears,  several 
of  the  Scotch  nobles,  whose  covetousness  had  had  mure 
to  do  with  their  interest  in  the  new  religion  than  thrir 
soul's  salvatitm  (Fisher,  p.  851 -353  >,  determined  to  strike 
boldly  against  the  throne.    Mar>',  however,  was  not  now 
the  ruler  of  Scotland.     She  w^as  oidy  called  eo.     Upon 
the  throne  sat  the  Italian  singer.     When  Mari-  was 
married  to  Dandey  she  had  promised  him  an  equal  share 
in  the  royal  authority,  and  accordingly  the  public  [ca- 
pers and  the  public  C4iin  were  issued  in  the  name  uf 
Henry  and  Blary.     But  Dandey  had  not  proved  the 
right  huAband  for  her,  and  ere  long  she  noanifested  her 
disap(M)intment  by  placing  her  name  firsL     (iraduaKy 
the  place  lost  by  the  husband  is  oci'upied  by  the  Italian 
adventurer.     The  public  seal  is  given  to  Rizzio.  and 
with  his  own  hand  he  signs  and  stam|)S  the  official  pa- 
pers for  the  king.     There  is  no  access  to  Mari*  bat 
through  Riszio:  he  who  would  gain  the  ear  of  the  one 
must  buy  the  favor  of  the  other.    **He  had  the  ccintn>l'* 
says  Froude,  **  of  all  the  business  uf  the  state.*    The 
king  himself  finds  the  door  barred — David  adniittrd, 
himself  shut  out.    Whispers  such  as  no  true  woman  can 
afford  to  suffer  circulate  freelv,  and  Marv  suffers  them: 
ugly  stories,  a]ttly  illustrated  by  the  sayuig  of  a  later 
day,  that  **King  James  the  Sixths  title  to  be  caUfd 
the  modem  Solomon  was,  doubtless,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  David,  who  performed  upon  the  harf^"  '  Hi!>c«iry 
does  not  justify  these  scandals.     Neither  can  it  justifr 
the  queen  who  suffered  them.     David  Kizzio  was  not  a 
man  to  entertain  passion  or  to  iuppire  it.     His  f^wrr 
over  Mar>'  was  not  tliat  which  h>ve  gives.     It  wa»  that 
of  a  Jesuit  father  over  an  obedient  child.     To  Marr, 
Ri/j^ao  was  the  i»ope,  whosf  benedictiun  he  carrier!  with 
him,  whose  secret  envoy  he  was.     But  no  hushar.d  in 
such  an  issue  is  apt  to  weigh  j;ro«  and  roiu  nicely.  U»< 
of  all  such  a  man  as  Daniley.     *'  IlandMime  hmg  iran" 
he  mav  have  been,  but  he  carried  all  his  m«'rits  in  his 
face  and  figure.    Intriguing  nobles  easily  playe<l  t  hi-  part 
of  lago  to  one  who  was  in  heart  anything  but  an  ( )thfU(^ 
A  jealous  husband  and  an  un^Tupulous  nobility  were  ni4 
sh»w  to  make  common  cause:  and  so  the  death  of  thf 
({ueen's  favorite  was  detennine<l,  and  accordingly  Kiuio 
fell  a  prey  to  lK)tli  Daniley  and  the  nobles,  March  9, 
1606.     The  a<«sassins,  of  course,  suffered  their  meriirti 
pimishment.    High  in  position  and  power,  they  wfn-  iifi 
given  to  the  hangman,  but  an  ever-watchful  I^niviilfiicc 
mete<l  out  to  all  their  merited  award.     (The  cha^if 
formerly  made  by  some  [c.  g.  Tytler]  that  Knox  ami 
the  Reformed  clergy  were  privy  to  this  scheme  to  mur- 
der Rizzio  has  l)een  so  thoroughly  explcnled  that  it  is 
hanllv  necessar%'  for  us  even  t4>  allude  to  it  here.    Thii?t 
who  wish  to  examine  particulariy  arv  referreil  to  ^rCrie, 
Sketches  of  ScotttJih  Ch.  Hi$t^  and  Hctheringtou,  //t^*. 
Ch»  ofScotUmd,  i.  124,  402  sq.)     It  was  an  aggravatiois 
of  the  murder  of  Rizzio  that  it  was  committed,  if  not  in 
the  queen's  presence,  at  least  within  a  few  yanlt  of  h<Y 
person,  only  three  months  before  she  gave  birth  iim* 
10, 15t»ti )  to  the  prince  who  liecame  king  James  VI.    A* 
that  event  drew  near,  tlie  queen's  affection  for  her  hu^ 
band,  who  had  unblushingly  declaimed  against  all  |)an 
in  the  conspiracy,  beemcd  to  revive;  but  the  chao^t 
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tras  only  momentary ;  and  before  the  boy*8  baptUm,  in 
I)ecem^)er,  her  estrangement  from  the  king  wafl  greater 
than  ever.  Divorce  was  o|)enly  discussed  in  her  pres- 
ence, and  even  darker  (lesigns  were  obscurely  hinted  at 
among  her  friends.  The  king,  on  his  |Murt,  spoke  of  leav- 
ing the  country ;  hut  before  his  pn^iiarations  were  com- 
pleted, he  fell  ill  of  the  small-|K>x  at  (ilasgow.  This  was 
about  Jan.  i>,  1507.  On  the  'iotb  Mary  went  to  see  him, 
and,  travelling  by  easy  stages,  brought  him  to  Edinburgh 
on  the  31st.  He  was  lodged  in  a  small  mansion  beside 
the  Kirk  of  the  Field,  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  Universitv  now  stands.  There 
Mary  visited  him  daily,  ami  slept  f(»r  tw«i  niglits  in  a 
nN)m  below  h\»  liedchamlier.  She  fmssed  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  Feb.  0,  l>y  his  bedside,  talking  cheerfully  and 
aifoctionat4>ly  with  him,  although  she  is  said  to  have 
dropi)ed  one  remark  which  gave  him  uneany  forelsKlings 
— that  it  was  much  alK)ut  that  time  twelvemonth  that 
Ki2/io  was  murderiMl.  She  left  him  l)etween  ten  and 
eleven  oVlotrk  to  take  part  in  a  mask  at  Holynxnl,  at 
the  marriage  <if  a  favorite  valet.  The  festivities  had 
not  long  ceaHe<l  in  the  palace  when,  al)out  two  hours 
after  midnight,  the  house  in  which  the  king  slept  was 
blown  up  by  gun{M>wder,  and  in  the  neighboring  garden 
was  found  the  lifeless  bodv  of  him  to  whom  Marv,  on 
the  assassination  of  Kizzio,  had  spoken  these  ominous 
wonls:  **  f  shall  never  rest  till  I  give  you  as  sorrowful 
heart  as  I  have  at  this  present.** 

The  chief  actor  in  this  tragedy  was  undoubtedly 
.Tames  Hepburn,  earl  of  I^ithwelL,  a  needy,  reckless,  vain- 
glorious, profligate  noble^  who,  since  Murray's  revolt, 
and  still  more  since  Hizzio's  murder,  had  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  the  <iueen*s  favor.     Hut  there  were  suspicions 
that  the  queen  herself  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
plot,  and  these  suspicions  could  not  hut  1»e  strengthened 
by  what  followed.     On  the  I'ith  of  Afiril,  I^ithwell  was 
bn>uglit  to  a  mock-trial  and  acquitted ;  on  the  21th,  he 
intercepted  the  qu«ien  on  her  way  from  Linlithgow  to 
Ediuburgii,  and  carried  her,  with  st^arcely  a  show  of  re- 
sistance, to  Dunbar.     On  the  7th  of  May,  he  was  di- 
vorceil  fn»m  the  young  and  comely  wife  whom  he  had 
roarri(!d  little  more  than  a  twelvemtmth  l>efore;  on  the 
12th,  Mary  publicly  pardon<i<l  his  seizure  of  her  pertKin, 
and  created  him  duke  of  Orkney;  and  on  the  loth — only 
three  months  after  her  husband's  murder — she  married 
the  man  whom  every  one  regarded  as  his  munlerer, 
married  while  the  stain  u(  her  husband's  bloo*!  was  still 
up(m  him.     "Surely  this  is  carrying  ((uite  too  far  the 
'indulgent  temper' for  which  her  eulogist  (Meline,p.  124) 
praises  her  m  hiij^hly."     Impelled  by  a  just  and  burning 
indignation,  her  subjects  rose  in  re)>ellion,  led  by  nobles 
of  Ijoth  the  Protestant  and  K(»mish  factions.    Surn>und- 
e<l  at  H<mhwick  Castle,  Dotliwell  escaped  un<ler  cover 
of  the  niifht,  Mary  fullowing  him  <lressed  in  male  attire. 
They  hastily  gatherecl  the  Royalists  alxmt  them,  but 
such  a  cause  enlisted  few  followers.     Vet  the  few  were 
raustere^i,  and,  however  s|>arse  in  number,  Mary  hesitate<l 
not  to  brave  the  storm;  she  even  dareil  to  enter  tlie 
lists  against  her  opponents,  but  on  the  Held  of  CarberrA' 
(Jimc  15)  the  army  melt.e<l  away  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  no  alternative  was  left,  to  her  but  to  abandon  Roth- 
well,  and  surrender  herself  to  the  confe<lerate  lords.    She 
was  now  escorted  by  the  nobles  as  a  prisoner  to  E<lin-  j 
burgh,  where  the  insults  of  the  rabble  and  grief  at  part- 
ing with  Bothwe'l  threw  her  into  sucli  a  frenzy  that 
she  refused  all  nourishment,  and,  rushing  to  the  window 
of  tlie  room  in  which  she  was  kept  prisoner,  called  for 
help,  and  showed  herself  to  the  people  half  naked,  v^nth 
her  hair  hanging  al)out  her  ears.     Fn)m  Edinburgh  she 
was  hurried  to  Loch  Leven,  where,  on  the  2lth  of  July, 
she  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  an  act  of  abdicatitm  in 
favor  of  her  M^m,  who,  five  days  afterwards,  was  crowne<l 
At  Stirling  [see  Jamks  I  ] ;  while  to  her  brother  Murray 
was  intrusted  the  goveniment  during  the  minority  of 
her  successor  on  the  throne.     Barred  windows  and  irrm 
doors  proved  no  confinement  t<»  Mary.     She  soon  found 
waj'H  to  communicate  with  the  world,  and  made  even 


the  very  prison-keeper  her  friend  and  confidant    May 
2, 15G8,  she  finally  succeeded  in  making  her  escape  fn>m 
the  Island-prisfHi,  and  once  more  she  made  a  call  to  arras, 
this  time  to  enter  the  lists  life  for  life.     An  army  gath- 
ered, and  in  a  few  davs  she  fomid  herself  at  the  head  of 
(MKK)  men.     Elizabeth  of  England,  whose  great  |>olitical 
maxim  was  "  that  the  head  should  not  be  subje<'t  to  the 
foot,"  would  gladly  have  extended  aid  to  Mary  had 
she  not  feared  the  power  of  the  perspicacious  and  firm 
leader  of  the  Pn>tcstant«  who  had  imprisoneti  Mark' — 
her  own  half-brother,  Murray.     On  the  12th  of  May  it 
finally  came  to  a  battle  between  the  Hovnlists  and  the 
insurgents  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow.     Mary  was  com- 
pletely n>uted,  and  obliged  to  tiin;  the  kingdom.     She 
entered  EngUind,  and  threw  herself  on  the  pn)tection  of 
Elizal)eth.     The  queen  of  England,  however,  had  al- 
ways had  cause  to  fear  the  presence  of  her  rival  on 
English  ground.     Mary  had  never  yet  renounced  her 
claim  to  the  crown  which  Elizabeth  wore.     Moreover, 
**  Mary  Stuart  was  the  centre  of  the  hopes  of  the  cue- 
mil's  of  Protestant  England  and  of  Elizabeth.     Their 
plot!*  looked  to  the  elevation  of  Marv  to  the  throne 
whi<h  Elizabeth  fille<l "  (Tisher,  p.  8X2\'  Political  ambi- 
tion and  religious  fanaticism  controlled  l)oth  parties,  and 
should  the  stronger  yield  to  the  weaker?     Mar}*  had 
come  h(»ping  to  secure  her  cousin's  sympatliy  and  aid. 
But  that  cousin  feared  for  her  own  life  and  the  security  of 
her  throne,  and  therefore  persistently  denied  the  ardent 
and  persevering  solicitations  of  Mary  for  an  inter\'iew, 
on  the  agreeable  pretence  that  she  should  first  clear  lier- 
self  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her.     A  criminal,  then,  she 
was  made  a  prisoner,  and,  after  an  immense  amount  of 
deceptive  diplomacy,  a  commission  was  apfMiintetl,  nom- 
inally to  investigate  the  charges  of  Mary  against  her 
reb(>llious  lords,  really  to  investigate  the  charges  of  the 
lords  against  their  queen.     Before   this  commission 
Murray  rt»presente<i  the  Scottish  goveniment.     At  first 
he  laid  the  guilt  of  the  murder  on  Bothwell  alone,  and 
defended  the  insurrection  only  as  one  against  the  infa- 
mous, ambitious,  and  tyrannical  earL     But  as  the  trial 
prweeded  he  changed  hb  gnnnuL     He  liesitatetl,  pro- 
crastinated, faltere<L     At  length  he  openly  charged  his 
sister  with  the  munler  of  her  husl)and;  and  he  pro- 
duced, in  confirmation  of  this  charge,  the  since  famous 
'*  casket  letters.*'    Of  their  discovery  he  told  this  story : 
The  earl  of  Bothwell — so  said  lord  Murray,  and  so  said 
the  lords  he  represented— fleeing  from  Edinburgh,  sent 
back  a  ctmfidential  messenger  to  the  castle  to  bring 
thence  a  stiver  casket  from  a  certain  drawer.     James 
Balfour — that  Balfour  who  drew  the  deed  for  Damley's 
murder — liad  received  the  captaincy  of  tlie  castle  as  the 
price  of  his  crime.     He  delivered  the  casket;  he  at  the 
same  time  sent  the  lonls  a  hint  of  the  fact.     The  mes- 
senger was  intercepted  and  the  casket  seizetL     This 
casket,  with  its  contents,  was  the  witness  Murray  pro- 
duced lx;fore  the  English  commission  against  the  Sc-ot- 
tish  queen.     Its  contents  were  eight  letters  and  twelve 
sonnets,  written  in  French,  apparently  in  Mary's  hand- 
writing.    Among  the  commissiimers  were  more  than 
one  of  Morv's  friends,  one  of  them  that  duke  of  Norftdk 
who  sul)sequently  attested  the  strength  of  his  attach- 
ment bv  the  sacrifice  of  his  life :  if  these  letters  were  a 

■ 

forgerj*.  they  were  not  so  declared  by  them.  Of  these 
letters  one  gave  a  full  account  of  Mari-'s  inter\-iew  with 
Daniloy  at  (ilasgow;  of  his  unsuspicious  confidence; 
of  her  own  mounif^id  sense  of  shame  and  guilt.  Another 
advised  the  earl  when  and  where  to  alxluct  her,  and  cau- 
tioned him  to  come  with  force  sufficient  t(»  overcome  all 
resistance.  All  breathed  the  langunp^  of  passionate  de- 
votion, with  here  and  then;  a  flash  of  fierce  jealousy. 
They  were  tnie  to  nature,  but  to  a  lost,  though  not  a 
shameless  one.  Their  language  was  that  of  a  once  noble 
but  now  ruined  woman  unveiling  her  heart's  secrets  in 
unsuspecting  confichmce.  If  forged,  the  foiger  was  a 
consummate  master  of  his  art.  True  or  false,  they  were 
equally  remarkable  as  contributions  to  the  language  of 
passion.     Mary  denounced  them.  «&  ^oit^geDfiA.    ^cw%^si> 
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roaiuled  to  see  the  orifi^iialft.  Elizabeth  fjp'anted  the 
read4>iiablenef»  of  the  demand,  but  never  complie<l  with 
it.  She  demanded  to  face  her  accusers.  Elizabeth 
half  promised  that  she  should  do  so,  but  ne%'or  fullJlled 
the  pledge.  The  commission  broke  up  without  a  ver- 
dict. Elizabeth  had  no  interest  to  press  for  either  ac- 
iiuittal  or  conviction.  Murray  was  f^lad  to  return  to  his 
re};ency.  Mar}'  alone  had  any  reason  to  demand  the 
completion  of  the  investigation,  but  Mary  was  a  prisoner, 
and  her  access  to  the  i)ublic  not  the  most  easy.  Though 
inconchisivc,  the  trial  had  revealed  enough  to  strength- 
en the  worst  suspicions  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  no 
one  thought  of  tinding  fault  with  Elizabeth  for  retain- 
ing Mary  a  prisoner.  For  nineteen  years  Mary  Stuart 
thus  i>assed  life.  "  For  nineteen  years  iMith  captive  and 
ca|)tor  are  made  miserable  by  plot«  and  counterplots; 
and  whether  Mary  in  prison  or  Mary  at  large  is  the 
more  dangerous  to  the  security  of  Protestant  England 
is  a  question  so  hanl  to  decide  that  Elizabeth  never 
fairly  attempts  to  determine  it.  At  length  a  plot  is  un- 
covered more  deadly  than  any  that  has  preceiled.  Ilnlf 
a  sc<ire  of  assassins  band  themselves  together  to  attempt 
Elizabeth's  life,  and  to  put  Catholic  Mary  on  the  vacant 
throne.  The  blessing  of  the  |>o|>e  is  pronounced  upon 
the  enter[>rise^  The  Catholic  |)ower8  of  Eiuro})e  stand 
ready  to  welcome  its  consummation.  Mar>'  gives  it 
her  cordial  appmbation.  '  The  hour  of  deliverance,'  she 
writes  exultingly, '  is  at  hantl.'  Kut  plots  breed  coun- 
teqilots.  In  all  the  diplomatic  service  of  Euro|)e  there 
is  no  so  ingenious  spy  as  Wals'mgham,  ElizaU^th's  prime 
minister.  Ever}*  letter  of  Mar>'*s  is  oi>ened  and  copied 
by  his  agents  before  sent  to  its  destination.  The  con- 
spiracy is  allowed  to  ripiMi.  Then,  when  all  is  ready 
for  consummation,  the  leaders  are  arrested,  t)ic  plot  is 
brought  to  the  light  of  day.  Mar>-,  with  all  her  faults, 
never  knew  fear ;  no  craven  heart  was  Iiers.  The  more 
ilangentus  was  she  because  so  brave.  She  battles  for 
her  life  with  a  heroism  well  worthy  a  nobler  nature — 
battles  to  the  last,  though  there  be  no  hope.  She  re- 
i-eives  the  sentence  of  death  with  the  calmness  of  tnie 
cciurage,  not  of  desi)air.  With  all  her  treachery,  never 
rei*reant  to  her  faith — never  but  once,  when  her  infatu- 
ated love  of  I^thwell  swer>*ed  her  from  it  for  a  few 
short  weeks — she  clings  to  her  crucitix  till  the  very 
hour  of  death.  Almost  her  last  words  are  wonls  of 
courage  to  Ijer  friends.  *Weep  not,'  she  says;  *I  have 
promisctl  for  you.'  Iler  very  last  are  a  psalm  from  her 
l*rayer-liook— *  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  pu^  my  trust.' 
An<l  then  she  lays  her  head  upon  the  block  as  peace- 
fully as  ever  she  laid  it  upon  her  pillow.  No  *  grizzled, 
wrinkled  old  woman,'  but  in  the  full  bltxim  of  ri})ened 
woman IkmmI — forty-live,  no  more — Mary  Stuart  pays  on 
the  si-affold  at  Fotheringay  [whither  she  bad  Ixien  re- 
niovetl  for  trial  of  conspiracy  fn)m  (.'harpley  in  Septem- 
l>er,  15«0]  the  {)ena]ty  of  her  treachery  at  Edmburgh, 
May  K,  1587.  The  spirit  of  the  stem  old  I'uritans  is  sat- 
isfied, and  the  ))n>phecy  of  the  (kmkI  liook  receives  a 
new  and  pregnant  illustration — '  \Vh<»so  sheddeth  man's 
bl<MKl.  bv  man  shall  his  bl(M>d  be  shc<l.' "  Five  months 
after  the  oxecntion  her  ImmIv  was  bnrietl  with  great 
pomp  nt  reterlK»rough,  whence,  in  HiTi,  it  was  removed 
to  king  Ilenr>'  VIl's  Cha{)ol  at  Westminster,  where  it 
still  lies  in  a  sumptuous  tomb  erected  i>y  king  James  VI. 
*•  Wh'KJver  has  attended  but  little  to  the  phenomena 
of  human  nature  has  disi'uvered  how  inaderpiate  is  the 
clearcjit  insight  wliich  he  can  ho|»e  to  attain  into  char- 
acter and  dispo!<ition.  Everv*  one  is  a  perplexity  to 
hiins<>lf  and  a  perplexity  to  his  neighbors;  and  men 
who  are  [nnv.  \n  the  same  generation,  who  are  exposH'd 
to  the  sniiM!  intluences,  trained  by  the  same  teachers, 
and  live  from  childlKMKt  to  age  in  constant  and  familiar 
iiiicrcoursc.  are  d'.'ten  little  more  than  shadows  to  eacih 
other.  intelli{ril>le  in  su|K'rticial  form  and  outline,  but  di- 
vidcii  iuwanily  oy  impalpable  and  mysterious  barriers." 
Thus  Kn>ud<'  ojH?nH  the  fourth  volume  of  his  I/utton/  of 
r.Hiflnmlj  wlien  alNiut  to  pass  in  review  the  affairs  of 
SrotJajid  and  Ireland  in  tU;:  lOlh  ceutur)-.    Yet,  when 


this  same  writer  comes  to  speak  of  Mar>-  Stuart,  be 
"writes  almost  as  a  public  prosecutor  of  the  Sittttish 
queen,  and  sometimes  sacrifices  liLstorical  accuracy  to 
dramatic  effect."  The  truth  is  that  the  character  of 
Mary  was  long  one  of  the  mttst  fiercely-vexed  questions 
of  hislor}',  and  is  still  hi  debate ;  hence  the  difiioolties 
which  beset  any  attempt  to  tell  ciirrci'tly  the  stoi^-  of 
her  career,  or  analyze  aright  licr  character.  The  stu- 
dent of  history'  tinds  no  impartial  witnessi'S;  few  in  her 
own  time  who  are  not  ready  to  tell  and  to  believe  almut 
her  the  roost  barefaced  lies  which  will  promi»te  their 
own  party.  During  her  life  ^he  was  calunmiatcd  and 
eulogized  with  equal  audacity.  Since  her  death  the 
same  curiously-contradictory  estimates  of  her  character 
have  been  vigorously  roaintaincd— by  those,  too.  who 
Iiave  not  their  judgment  im|\aired  by  the  prejudiivs 
which  environed  her.  On  t)ie  one  hand,  we  are  assured 
that  she  was  "the  most  amiable  of  W4»men;"  ^*thc  u{>- 
right  queen,  the  noble  and  true  woman,  the  faithful 
spouse  and  affectionate  mother;"  "the  pO(»r  martyred 
queen;*'  "the  helpless  victim  of  fraud  and  force ;''  an 
"illustrious  victim  of  staUMrraft,"  whose  ** kindly  s|iirit 
in  pros(>erity  and  matchless  heroism  in  mbifortuiie* 
awanl  her  "  the  most  prominent  fdacc  in  the  annals  of 
her  sex."  Chi  the  other,  we  are  assured,  by  men  e<iiiallT 
comi)etent  to  judge,  that  she  was  "a  t>poiled  iK-auiy;** 
"  the  heniine  of  an  adultenuis  melodrama:"  "  the  victim 
of  a  blind,  im[>erious  passion:"  an  '^apt  si^holar"in  "the 
profound  dissimulation  <if  that  school  of  which  Catharine 
de'  Medici  was  the  chief  instructor;"  "a  bad  woman, 
disguised  in  the  liverj'  of  a  martyr,*'  having  '•a  pmud 
heart,  a  crafty  wit,  and  uidiirate  mind  against  <  iimI  and 
his  truth;"  "a  bold,  unscrupulous,  ambitious  wtmiair," 
with  "  the  panther's  nature— graceful,  beautiful,  malig- 
nant, untamable."  The  great  prejionderance  of  author- 
ity, httwever,  seems  now  to  be  on  the  side  of  thos««  who 
lielieve  in  her  criminal  love  fiir  Bothwell  ami  her  guilty 
knowledge  of  his  conspiracy  against  her  husband'»  lite. 
I'he  question  of  her  guilt  as  to  the  munler  of  Iter  hu<»- 
band  does  certainly  not  rest  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
"casket  letters,"  however  much  these  may  be  matter  of 
historical  interest.  "Evidence  which  her  own  da*- 
deemcHl  clear,"  says  the  writer  in  Ihirptr  whom  we  had 
occasion  to  quote  before,  **  history  deems  uncertain. 
C'ircumstances  which,  isolatcti,  only  created  a  wide- 
.•tpread  suspicion  in  her  (»wn  times,  |)Ut  together  by  his- 
tor}',  form  a  net-work  of  evidence  char  and  conclusive. 
A  wife  learns  to  loathe  her  husbaiKl ;  utters  her  i»assion- 
ate  hate  in  terms  that  are  unmistakable;  is  recttnciltHl 
to  him  for  a  purpose;  casts  him  off  when  that  pur|Hise 
is  ajoompli.nhed ;  makes  no  set^ret  of  her  desire  for  a 
divorce;  listens  with  but  cold  rebuke  to  intimations  of 
his  as.'«assination ;  dallies  while  he  languishes  tqmn  a 
8ick-lK>d  so  long  as  death  is  near;  hastens  to  him  only 
when  he  is  convalescent ;  liecomes,  in  seeming,  recon- 
ciled to  him;  by  her  blandishments  allays  his  terror 
and  arrests  his  Hight, which  nothing  else  could  arrest; 
brings  him  with  her  to  the  house  choseu  by  the  assas- 
sins for  his  tomb — a  house  which  has  absolutely  nothing 
else  to  recommend  it  but  its  singular  a<laptalion  to  the 
deed  of  cnielty  to  !«  wrought  there;  remains  with  him 
till  within  two  hours  of  his  munler;  hears  with  uno^Mi- 
cern  the  story  of  his  tragic  end,  which  tVrills  all  other 
hearts  with  h(»rror;  makes  no  effort  to  bring  Ihe  per)H*- 
trat4trs  of  the  crime  to  punishment;  rewanU  the  ^u*^ 
p<>cted  with  places  and  pensions,  and  the  chief  criminal 
with  her  haiul  in  marriage  while  the  hVn.A  is  ytill  Mix. 
on  his.  That  the  world  should  be  asked  to  believe  \\kT 
the  inncM'ent  victim  of  a  <liabolical  conspiracy  aflRird>  a 
singular  iIlu>traiion  of  the  effronttrA*  of  the  Chunh 
which  claims  her  for  a  martyr.  That  half  the  wirld 
should  have  acquiesced  in  the  claim  affonls  an  illustra- 
tion no  less  singular  of  the  crcdidity  of  mankind  whtn 
sentiments  and  sympathies  are  called  on  to  render  the 
judgment  which  tiie  leason  alone  is  qualiHinl  to  render." 
The  genuineness  of  the  "  casket  letters"  is  maiiit«in«l 
by  the  historians  Hume,  liobcrtson,   Laiiig,  BurtoOr 
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MaA'kintoflh,  ^lignet,  Itanke,  and  Fn>u<lo.     The  mr»st  '  teiifte  (vartiMnship  unfits  biin  for  the  office  of  a  critic, 
acute  writer  on  the  other  Hide  of  the  question  is  II(»8ack,  i  and  he  entirely  fails  in  his  narrative.*'     (J.  II.  W.) 

an  Kdinburgh  barrister,  but  he  "writes  in  such  a  vein        Tur«— ^*s<**  «-ii«.i  \f  .^^  ,».  «»«  r-.^,. ^w..  «««  «#• 
.,.,.,.  1*11  I  «   I     JnaBaccio.  caiicu  aiaso  da  oan  (iiovanni,  one  or 

as  would  belit  hnn  were  he  nideed  eaniinz  a  lawver  s  '   .  ,.    ^       i  »u  *     i  u    .    i    r  «i     i»  r 

,    7       1  .  •     »     /v       /■  u    I  •.  •  the  earliest  and  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian  iMiint- 

fee  bv  a  lawver s  service.      One  of  the  la tobt  writers  on  i         4..,        .      _•  1  n  r  _>.   i  -„-•»•       *i. 

,',.*.,..  ,  ^. .         •    ,  t.    r  1^- v      /     I  ers  of  the  second  or  middle  age  of  modem  paintiiiK,  the 

the  ecclesiastical  historv  of  this  i)eriod,  rrof.  risher  (p.  ..       .  ^       ,       -.,     r,,      ...         . '^  ,  , 

„",^     '.,,.,  „  »•  *         '    .  ^'    ,  unquestioned  fouiKler  of  the  Horentine  school,  was  l)oni 

3,0),  ol^alc  («1  loK...  tluu.  cmmtnts  on  the  qu«.<.on  at    ^^^^„  (ii„v,.,ni.  in  V«l  d'Amo,  in  the  ve.r  1401.     He 
issue:  '-No  cand.d  on<'c  can  deny  whatever  may  1«  ,  d;^.;  j^  „f  j,.^,,i„„  ,„  ,.,„i,.,i;  ^^  „.,,.,„  ^e 

his  final  verdict,  that  the  letters  ccmtain  manv  internal  ,^      '   .      ..  •  .  «u- -.^-        •     n  k- 

,   ~  .'  I  •  .    •  ,11        '      ••     1      proved  as  much  suiK'nor  as  his  master  was  t«)  all  his  con- 


.      .     ^  .,       ^     ,       ^    .     .  ,  pleasuii;  choice  of  attitudes,  accompanied  with  spirit, 

hard  to  account  for  the  failun.  to  detect  the  imposture.  |  {^jj^^^  ^,^^  ^jj^^    „^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j,^,  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^ 

ilorcover,  the  character  of  Murray,  although  it  may  be    ^^^  ^jj     ^^^  ^^  ^j^  drai.eries,  bv  designing  them  with 
admitted  that  he  was  not  the  immacubte  person  that  ,er  breadth  and  fuhles^^idomittiV'  the  multitude 

he  IS  sometimes  cumsidered  to  have  been,  must  have    j^^^^^,  ^^j^    ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^  ^.,,;;^,^,,^ 


leavorwl  to 


been  black  indeed  if  those  d<^>ument^  which  he  brought  ^       ^,^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j,,^^  ^^^  ,,j^  ^^. 

fi.rward  to  prove  the  gmlt  of  his  s.ster,  were  forgetl ;  but  ^^J        ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.  jj^  harmonize  with  each  other. 

Murray  is  praised  not  only  by  m,  penMn>al  «'lherentj  ^j^^.j^  ^.„  remiirkahlv  well  skilletl  in  per«,M.ctive, 

and  by  his  party,  but  by  men  like  S))otti8W<K)de  aiid  i-     ■           * 


.    ,.     -     .     ,^  ,.       ,,       .        .  ^,    .  ,  ««-» ijenius,  and  the  head  i»f  an  epoch 

ous  oc-casio„Mn  the  Latin,  Italian,  I  rendi,  and  hcotch  ^^^  ^  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Kaphael,  who  im- 

laugunKcs:  - Koyal  advice  to  her  son,    in  two  books,  j^^-^  ^.^  principles,  and  sometimes  transcril)ed  his  fi^- 

the  consolation  of  her  1o«k  impns.»nment.     A  ^reat  ^^„     ^J^  ^ J^  ^^,^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^  *^^^ 

number  of  her  onjjmal  letters  are  pre55erve<l  in  the  kinif    j..  ^      .  ,/^  .    r^  t.v^  -v.»^  »i    i >    •     .   e 

-,,         .    ...       "  .     ..      i»      1   /,  ..     •  1   A  ,"    I  ictro  del  Carmine  at  rlorencc,**  where  vimir  of  concei)- 

of  Frances  librarv,  in  the  Koval,  Oittonian,  and  Ash-  ,   .       .    »u       ^     •   -  •,       <•  ^L  -^  •    .  .  # 

1       11  *«'   u       •    *  •  \   1         .  \u        1    r    tion,  tnith  and  vivacity  of  expression,  correctness  of 

molean  libranes.    \\  e  have  in  print  eleven  to  the  earl  of  '  ,    .       ^    i  i  ^  .  uv.    r  .»...»«*  L^  o....«^-*«.i  »..,  «  «»-^» 

„  ,,      „  ^       1  .    1  r        .It'       u  I     L'  1        1  o-       .  desiifn,  and  breadth  of  manner  are  siipporteil  bv  a  most 

Bothwell.  translated  frc>m  the  trench  by  Ldwani  Sim-  '^.  .      .    r  _  i  _  "  ^...i  »i.'  . :  .►  .   *  r /a  •.* 

I      /./.I   •  .    V      X,  /\  e    ^       1      •  .  1    .  II'    ..     surpnsiiii;  harmonv  of  color;    and  the  picture  of  r,An«/ 

monds,  of  Chnst-church,  Oxford,  and  pnnteti  at  West-        *.      .r    r.        '•  --      tu^  u  \^...,.L\  w   .:....•»  u— 

•     .-rt/.     iM  .  '.u  I  I  c»i>MW  the  Dfrmomacf.     I  he  "Arundel  .Societv     ha» 

minster  in  1«2G.     i  here  are  ten  more,  with  her  answers  ' ,  .  ,*'      ...  .    .  ,._^  r„^....^  :.,  -  -.««^    .r„'...  ^•;.  . 

.  .  ,  •    .  u      •    »iii  •   .^..  .  M  '  latelv  published  these  frescoes  m  a  senes  of  supen(»r 

to  the  articles  against  her,  in ''Ha\'iies 8  .State-tiapers:       .     •    ' ,.  ,  .        o     \-„„.:  #  •«  ^    y*t.^rt  •  *.- 

,  /^  ,         .    /,  1,      ••      «        .u      •     .1.      chromo-lithograiihs.    !io.e\a»aTiyLtcfA  of  tne  JViutltrif; 
SIX  more  in  "Andersons  Collect  ions;    an<»ther  in  the  i  ^,      y  i#       •       «•  i-    ./    a*  ./;  .„  1 1 ..-.  #^-- 

,,  ....     .      ,.-  ,     ,»    ,  ,,         ,  ,.        ..       Mrs.  Jameson,  J/««oi/*  r>/ Aa/(y //f/min /'i/tM/fr^. 

**  Appendix  to  her  life  by  Dr.. lebb;  and  some  others  dis- :  "^  ^ 

jK'rsed  among  the  works  of  l*iu8  V,  Buchanan,  Camden,  I      MasSda  (MatraSa)^  a  very  stmng  fortress  not  far 

Udall,  and  Sanderson.  j  south  of  Kngedi  (fl(»sephiu(,  War:  Ant,  i,  12,  1),  on  the 

To  enumerate  all  that  has  been  written  on  Mary  would    west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Pliny,  v,  17),  in  a  volcanic  region 

fill  a  volume.     Among  the  chief  works  are  S..Iebb,  />c    (Strabo,  xvi,p.7»>4),  minutely  dcscriWd  by  .Iosei)hus  in 

Vita  el  lifbuM  GttlU  Marur  Srutorum  litginm  (I^nd.  |  various  places,  especially  in  the  acctnmt  of  its  linalt rag- 

1725,2  vols,  foL);  J.  Anderson, ^otfcr/tf/rM  rtlatiwjto  the    edy  {War,  vii,  8).     It  was  built  by  Jonathan  Macca- 

IlUtory  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Sattlund  (I>ond.  1727-28,  4    Imcus  on  an  almost  inaccessible  nu'k,  and  was  proluihly 

vol.<4.  4to) ;  Burtrtti,  Iii»t,  of  Scotlaitd,  vol.  iv;  Bishop    one  of  his  ''stnmg^holds  in  Judafa"  (1  Mace,  xii,  35),  an 

K'/ith,  llutt,  of  the  AJfairs  of  Church  ami  fftate  in  Scot-    it  had  {lossibly  l)eeii  in  earlier  times  a  refuge  of  David 

IfVid  (Kdlub.  1734,  fol. ;  1844  -50, 3  vols.  8vo) ;  W.  (iimmI-  j  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  14,29;  comp.  2  Sam.  v,  17).    It  was  much 

ftWy/CraminatioHoftheLetterMfaUtobetci-ittenbyAfary,    enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Herod  the  (ireat,  who- 

Qntrn  of  Snttfyto  Jameg^  Karl  of  liothwell  (VAWnh.  17  h-\,  <  placed  Mariamne  here  for  safety  when  he  was  drivea 

2  Vi)ls.  8vo);  KolKTtsoii.  //*.'/.  of  Scotland:  W.  Tytler,    fn)m  Jenisalem  by  Antigonus  (Josephus,  War,  i,  13,  7). 

Inquiry  into  the  Kcitbcuve  af/autut  Mary^  (^een  of  Hcotn    It  resisted,  at  that  time,  the  attack  by  the  Parthiana 

(  Edinb.  17.V.),8vo;  Loiul.  17!)(),2  vok<.  8vo);  I^ing, //uif.  ;  (lA.  15,  ,S),  but  was  afterwanls  taken  from  the  KomanH 

of  Scotlaml;  Chalmers,  lAfe  of  Mart/,  Queen  of  Hatts    through  treacherj' by  Judas  the  (ialiliean  {ih,  17.2).     k 

(IxMul.  181H,  2  vt>ls.  4to;   1822,  3  v«»ls.  8voV,  Schlltz,  ■  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  .Jews  in  the  final  struggle 

lAbeti  Maria  Stuartt  (\>^\*d)\  V.V.  Ty  liar ,  Ui$t,  of  Scot-    with  the  Komans  under  Flavins  Silva,  wlio  t(M>k  it  by 

litnd:  Prince  LabanofT,  Jiecutil  det  lMtre$  de  Marie.  Stu-  i  as-iault,  the  garrison,  in  their  de.«(iK>ratioii,  having  immo- 

art  (I»nd.  1844,  7  vols.  8vo) ;  David  I.*aiiig,  e<lition  of    lated  them.«*elvps  iut  nup.).    The  site  was  <,^»njectun*<l  by 

John  Knox'.s  //vtt.  of  the  Rtformation  (Kdinb.  184»»-48,  '  Dr.  Kli  Smith  to  Ik*  that  of  the  mmlem  Stfjlti-h  (Kobin- 

2  vols.  8vn) ;  M.  T<rulet,  J'apiers  d'Ktat  rtlatift  h  TIIi»'  ;  M»n, /if»warcAf*,ii,24) ;  which  has  biH'n  abundantly  con- 

tmre  dt  PKcosMe  (Par.  18.')l-r»(),  3  vtils.  4to;  18(;2,  5  vols,    firmed  by  later  travellers,  who  have  att^rsted  the  pro- 

8vo) ;  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  Lirts  of  the  Queens  of  '■  digious  strength  of  the  place,  and  its  exact  agreement 

Scotland  (  Kdinb.  18.'>0-50, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  M.  Mignet,  //*>-    with  the  description  of  Ji)S<'phiis  (Traill's .A>j»c/)//?/^,  ii,  100 

toire  de.  Marie  Stuart  ( l*ar.  1K52,  2  vols.  8v<i) ;  A.  de  ■  m].;  HiUiofh.iSarra,  1843,  p.  r»2  w\.:  Van  de  Velde,  A Vir- 

Montaiglon,  A/i/ti<  Thfims  of  Mary  Stuart  (I.iond.  1x5.0,  .  ratire,  ii,  i»7  s»\.;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p,2[fS  S(j.). 

8vo)  ;  Prince  LabnnoiT,  Xotire.  sur  hi  (^ollrctinn  des  Vor-        The  iW'seriptioii  of  .h)sephii8,  in  wh(»se  histories  Ma- 

traits  de  Marie  Stuart  (St.  Petersb.  185«i);  M. (!heruel,  ;  sadn  filays  a  conspij'uous  jwrt, is  as  follows:  AlotVy  rock 

Ataritr  Stuart  *-t  t.Uithtrine  de  Medina  (Par.  1858.  8vo) ;    of  couMderablc  extent,  surmundiil  on  all  sides  by  pre- 

M.  Teult^t,  I.tttrts  de  Marie  Stuart   (Par.  18.'i9,  8vo);  '  ci^iitous  valleys  of  frightfid  depth,  afforded  dilficult  ac- 

JitKiYhlit}[)i'Ttinmj('atalof/uegoftheJfinls,/^rt-sses^Fur',cws  «mly  in  two  jmrts — f>ne  on  the  east,  towanis  the 

niiure,  Jiooks,  and  Paintinf/s  of  Maiy^  Queen  of  Scots  \  I^ke  Asphalt  is,  by  a  zigzag  path,  si-arcjely  prarticable, 

(Kdinb.  18G3,  4to);  Ilosack,  Mary^  Que^n  of  Srttts  and   and  extremely  dangerous,  called  **the  Seqient."  from  il.H 

ht-r  Act'users  (2d  e<l.  Ii<ind.  1870,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Meline,    «iiniiosities;  the  other  m<»re  ea.-^y.  towanis  the  west,  o« 

Jlfary,  Quetn  of  Scots,  aud  her  lati-itt  Knylish  Historian    which  sfde  the   isolate<l   rock   was  more   iieArly  np- 

(N.  V.  1872,  8vo\  a  indcmic  against  Fronde,  assails  the    pnmcheil  by  the  hills.    The  summit  of  the  nu'k  was  not 

Kn'.^ilsh  historian  very  hitti.rly.  and  shows  him  to  W  in-    pointe<l,  but  a  plain  of  7  stadia  in  circumference,  sur- 

accurate  in  some  minor  detaiU;  but  Melinc's  o^vu  "in-  '  rounded  by  a  wall  of  white  stone,  12  caU\^  V^s^  ven^l 
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s  Ih  ck  fn  I  niMl  n  ha  uncn  or  50  )  A 
hciKlit.  The  wall  whk  |n  ml  w  1  h  Iitki  I  u  1  Iu  k" 
GuniiMWd  with  Ihe  Uivprn,  dniRncd  fur  barrackB  ami 
nMucuiao*  for  the  ennrmnun  Moni  and  mnnit' 
whicli  wen?  lniJ  iip  in  Ihis  (nitrrm.  The  re 
the  area,  ml  iicGii|iiNl  by  builrlinfoi.  wa«  arable,  the  •oil 
lieiiig  rirhKr  anil  oiiitp  genial  Ihan  thai,  of  the  [ilain  be- 
l»wt  anil  a  furtltcr  pniviiniin  wan  thi»  made  Tiir  the 
fcarrismi  in  eimo  of  a  failim  nf  »ii|>plics  from  withanl. 
The  rajn-walpr  was  pn*crveil  in  Inrjte  riidiini*  exi-avntnl 
ill  the  wiliil  rook.  A  |iaia(«,  on  a  jicrand  scale,  occu|iied 
the  nortli-nent  nwetir,  on  aluwprleTel  than  the  r»itrei«. 
ihiit  eonneeted  witli  it  hy  mverecl  panares  ftit  in  Ihe 
mck.  Tliin  vrat  ailnnied  Kifliin  with  piirtic<ieii  and 
liatha,  Mi]i|inneil  by  in<inn1tihi«  nihinnie:  the  walla 
Ikxini  were  ■in'creil  niili  letwllalnl  wiirk.  At  Ihe 
tance  of  inuO  ciiHu  trtim  Ihe  rortnwi,  a  mamive  luwer 
gnardeil  the  vcMem  ii|ipn>aeh  at  itR  imrniwHit  and  moM 
itiOleult  iKiinI,  and  lliwt  nimpletitl  the  artiAi'ial  ile- 
ftnce*  nf  (hift  moM  nrtnarkable  luCf,  which  nalurr  bad 
Tcndeml  alrawit  impreciiiiljie.  In  Rltackinf;  the  fortrew, 
the  lint  net  nf  tlie  Itnm.in  j^iipral  wan  to  Bunuund  the 
>  iireveiit.  the  ewape  of  (he  garri- 


Hnv 


t  alcoiK  tl 


cumvnnatiun,  lie  pildicil  liia  own  camji 
where  the  rock  wa*  moit  nearly  agipmaehed  by  the 
nwninlaiiu,  anil  wan  thrn'nim  mnre  open  in  aMaaii;  Cii 
Ibe  difllrnlly  of  ]>n>mrinff  pmvi»innii  and  water  for  hii 
•ufalier*  itiil  Dut  allnw  him  In  attempt  a  pnitraeteil  hlork- 
•le,  which  the  ennrmnuii  Mnm  nf  pmviHinn*  anil  wotci 
Mill  fiiuud  tliere  hy  Kleaiar  wuulil  have  enabled  the 
([aiiisim  better  to  endure.  Reliind  the  tnwer  whieh ; 
ftiiaided  the  ascent  wa*  aprnininciil  nx'kaf  cnnBidernhlp  ' 
aiie  and  UeiKlit,  Ihnitgh  M»  I'liiritH  bnrcr  than  Ihe  wall ! 
of  lh«  (brlrviH,  ealktl  Ihe  Wliile  ClilT.  (m  Ihix  a  liank 
of  jiDO  ciitdtk' heiKhl  wa*  niiMnl,  whieh  ffimiHl  aliase  fur 
•  platliinn  (jiiiiHi)  of  M>1iil  niaannry,  50  ruhita  in  width 
ant  Iiei;;ht.  and  nn  ttiiH  wna  placnl  r  t»wer  aimilar  in 
(■onMniftinii  to  ihiM'  inventeil  and  emjiloyeil  in  Hefiea 
hy  Viv[>anan  niul  Tiiiw,  envcreil  wilh  tJitca  of  inin, 
which  reai'lunl  an  ailditiimal  fiO  mliitis  >o  »*  In  domi- 
nate the  wall  (if  Ihe  raatle,  whieh  wan  i|uii-kly  eleareil 
of  its  deli.'nder:<  hy  the  shnwem  of  nii»'iW  iliM-haTrn^l 
frtym  (he  9caT]>ii>nd  an^  baU^Ia;.    'Die  outer  wall  euon 


gairiHHi — a  framework  ofiltii- 
bvr  sued  with  ••il,  whith  be- 
came  more  aolid  and  compiirt 
by  Ihe  coneuaainni  of  Ibe  lam. 
Thia,  however,  waa  tpwdilt 
lired.  The  aaaault  waa  6x<^ 
S"T  llie  morrow, when  the  ipa- 
ipated  the  iwiinli 
if  the  Komana  hy  one  nf  the 
nnM  culd-hlonled  and  atio- 

the  inetitfatinn  of  Eleaan. 
fifal  ricw  every  man  bia 
wife  and  rhildreni  thcn.hii- 
inf;  nillected  the  property  intn 
line  heap,  and  dei>ln<yei1  ii  all 
by  tire,  they  caat  luu  tur  irn 
whould  net  as  rxf- 

they  lay  in  the  nnhrace  v( 
their  »lam[hiered  familiw. 
One  was  then  wlecteil  hy  h* 

dheat  last.havinc 
Bet  fin!  tn  tlie  palace,  with  ■ 
desperate  effort  drove  hi* 
^  awoni  completelv  thrwigh  1114 

/KJIIV'^^  nwn  bodv,  and  bo  neriihnl. 

J-'IWW  The  total  number,  indu-lios 

women  and  children,  iraa  Mil'. 
An  nil  woman  with  a  femali;  relative  of  Eleuir.  siui 
Ii  P  rh  lilrcn  wh  hail  contrived  to  nniceal  tlw-m- 
eetvea  in  the  mwrvoire  while  the  maBsacre  wa*  liehit; 
perpetrated,  rarviveil,  and  narrated  theae  farts  to  ttw 

I  aatoniBbed  Homatia  when  they  entered  the  fonnei 
the  fiilliiwiiig  momin);,  and  had  orular  demonfinnioa 
of  the  friKhirul  tiaRedy.  t>n  the  present  niintd  fiit 
the  |TTuunrl-p1«a  of  the  alorehoiuea  and  barracka  can 
still  lie  traced  in  the  foondaltuns  of  the  builriin^pi  im 
the  summit,  and  the  citten1^  exeavated  in  the  nat- 
ural roek,  are  of  enormous  dimensioui.  One  la  men- 
tinned  aa  nearly  M)  feet  deep,  IVO  limt;,  and  4b  hrnad. 
The  fiiundatiiNis  of  a  round  tower,  40  or  50  feet  IhIciv 
llw  northern  ainntnil,  niay  have  been  ennnecteil  niili 

'  Ihe  palaee,  and  the  wiihIiiws  cut  in  the  tuck  near  l-r. 

I  whirh  Mr,  Wnolcnt  conjrrlnreii  to  have  belnni^d  lu  Minit 

I  larjte  eialem.  now  covered  up,  may  iKmibly  have  light- 
ed the  roek-hewn  (tsUny  by  whidi  the  palare  eomniu- 
Dieaied  with  the  fortress.  Fnim  the  summit  of  the 
rock  every  part  of  the  wall  of  eimimvallation  eunlil  he 

I  traced,  eatrietl  aloiifr  the  low  ^^niund,  and.  wherever  ii 
mel  a  precipice,  cummencin);  attain  on  the  hich  nits- 
mit  above,  thiia  making  the  eiiiiie  circuit  uf  tlie  plan. 
Connected  with  it,  at  intervals,  were  the  w»ll»  uf  the 
Koman  cam|M,  u|ipw>lte  the  north-west  and  aouihtv) 
eonien^  the  tiimicr  lieinf*  tlie  apoi  where  ■■nH'phuaplai'ra 
that  »r  the  Itoman  f^mral.  A  thini  may  be  lrare,t  i<a 
tlie  level  near  Ihe  shore.  The  outline  of'lhe  workh  » 
seen  fnim  the  lieifihtH  abm-e,  is  aa  complete  aa  if  thiy 

I  hail  been  Imt  recently  abandoned.    The  Kiman  wall  it 

'     feet  liroBd,  built,  like  the  foniess  walU  and  l>uililini:» 

i-ith  roufth  stones  laid  loosely  together,  and  the 

.-...  .■..-..    d^jj]  factr»  of  iitone.     The 

rithmit  range  of  the  atone*  dischari^l  bvthe  cir- 
riaon.  No  water  was  to  be  fi«md  in  the  npi);lih,irh'.«l 
hill  Bucli  as  the  recent  tains  had  lefl  in  the  hollows  of 
the  rocks,  eonlirtnitif;  the  remark  of  .liiiV|ihiis  that  wa- 
t(T,  as  well  as  fond,  waa  biought  lliiilier  to  the  Kvniln 
army  from  a  diManee.  Its  position  is  exactly  <ippi»iu 
to  the  peninsula  that  runs  into  the  Deail  Sea  from  ila 


mil  ia  half  a  mite  oi 


Milbetn 


nify.     .S.e 


aiASAUPASA  857  MASH 

in  Arbcla,  which  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  besie^^  and  ]  tant  literary  remaios  are  embodied  in  the  BUfiiotheea 
captured  on  their  way  from  (iilgal  to.ludeea  (1  Mace,  ix,  '  iSncra^  which,  originally  eiUted  by  Le  Long,  he  contin- 
2).  Jooephus,  in  his  parallel  accountf  omits  the  name  ;  ued  upon  the  name  plan  (now  in  6  vols.  4to) — a  work 
(Ant,  xUf  11. 1);  but  a  trace  of  the  name  \»  thought  by  of  great  labor  aiid  merit,  which  had  been  discontinued 
Kobinson  (^RegearcheSj  ii,898)  to  be  found  in  the  *'ste(M"  for  want  of  patronage.  I^  l>ong  had  publii»he<t  2  vols. 
(nVjOia,  tfiesilloth')  or  ternicea  (aa  in  '2  Chron.  ix,  11),    »vo  (Paris,  1709;  republi^hwi  by  Bomer,  of  Leip«ic, 


in  connection  with  the  remarkable  caverns  liettiegod  by 


with  additions).     Dr.  Masch  began  its  continuation  in 


Henid  near  Arbela  (Josephus,  War,  i,  IG,  4),  now  Kula't  i  ^'J^^  «"^  completed  it  in  1700.     It  gives  a  full  account 

ibu-Maon.     See  Akbkla.  ! ""[  ^^'S  **^^'*''-^'  .*'"^"'^'  ""^  ^^"^  .^'^***'  ^^"^  """f *''"'*  *-^*".*'*~ 

.-  .  -  ,     T^       r   ,.      h'l  the  orignial,  and  the  ancient  and  modem  versnuiSb 

Masaupaaa,  a  famou.  fast  among  the  East  Indian  ^^  y^^^^  ^^  ^^^  3^^,^„1  dissertaiioi.s  ,.f  considera. 
pagans.  The  name  is  dmyed  fn.m  n«rw«,  which,  in  the  ,  ^,^.  ^.^,„^  particuUrlv  a  treatise  on  the  Religions  of  the 
MaLiUnan  language,  signitiCH  a  mouth,  oiui  upada  a .  n^^y,^^  ^nd  of  Christians  (Gedufdm  nm  der  Ueofen- 
fast      It  IS  the  most  Mcre.1  of  all  their  faHts,  and  begins    ^,^^^  j^^j^^  j,^,l    1^^  ^^,^^  i„j^„^^,  ^  ^  . 

with  the  last  day  of  Octoln^r.     Such  as  keep  the  last,  |  ^^„^       j^^^  ^^^  naturalista.    For  a  complete  list  of  his 
having  first  washed  and  drv^w^d  themselves  very  clean,  ■  ^.^^^^^  ^  ^^^^        ^.^^^^^^  Tlu^hgen  Utuischlands  d. 
repair  to  the  pag<Mla  or  temple  of  the  gcnl  \  wtiium,  and  I  j^,^  ^  j<)«,  J^JJ^^^  jj  422  bo. 
the  next  morning,  having  changed  their  clothe:s  go  j  *  * 

round  the  temple  101  limes,  and  tlie  ra«»st  devoted  1001  j  Mas'chil  (Heb.  nuukil',  P'^Sb^,  instrudingy  Hiph. 
times.  Tliey  repeat  the  same  ceremony  everj*  day  dur-  ;  part,  of  bs'iJ,  to  be  wise ;  used  as  a  noun  in  Psa.  xlvii,  7, 
ing  the  months  of  November  and  pecV.m»)er.     During  ■  ij-.^^;^  ^1^^  ,;  „  p^^ito,  iitig  praise,  but 

this  time  thev  must  eat  nothing  but  milk  and  eggs,  ^.   '  i  "     ,,'",           ,  *     »  ir       ,,  •               •  l        . 

. ,     ,  •                               7i  •  L             1     r  the  Sept~  Vulg.,  and  Auth.Vers.  "smg  ve  with  under- 

mu-^t  not  l<N»k  upon  a  woman,  nor  think  or  speak  of  anv-  ,      ••     m      ^        ...     ...i           .  "  •.  ^.          -  ,, 

^.  .       .    ^     K  *     1  *     *    .1     ^T-  .             rriT          ..     '  standing  )  occurs  m  the  titles  or  mscnptions  of  Psa. 

thing  but  what  relates  to  the  \  ist num.    The  next  vear  ..   ^  '.      ,.        ,      ...    ....    ,.,,'.      , 

..     ^       - ^,                ,       ^.       I     •     •          -.v'^u  xxxii,  xhi,  xhv,  xlv,  111,  liu,  liv,  Iv,  Ixxiv.  Ixxvin, 

thev  perform  the  same  devotion,  beginning  with  the  ,         '...  ,*      .          ,..'     ««         .   •       l  x              r  ^i  i 

^    ;  ,'       -p.         I            ,        ...      .11  .w    »     .1.  J  Ixxxviii,  Ixxxix,  cxlu.     1  he  ongm  of  the  use  of  this 

first  (lav  of  DecemlH?r,  and  continuing  till  the  tenth  dav  ,.           _•         »  -^v.     u                   t    •  ^         .j 

,  .      '           rru           .           .,       I     .        -^u  .1     tt  *4.  wonl  IS  uncertain,  and  it  has  been  vanously  interpreted, 

of  tiannan'.     The  next  vear  thev  begin  with  the  first  „,.           .       .    n                     r          •.•»  • 

,        ,,  •     ,       1  * -.1  .u   1     .11        fv  I  1  he  most  probable  meamng  of  maschil  18  a  iKH-iw,  *oiw, 

davof  January  and  end  with  the  tenth  dav  of  rebruar\',  ...         '         •  ^  «•         *  •  .         -^         i    i- j  ^• 

*,            .-ii  .u            I        r  *      I              *  •             1  *  J  which  enforces  inUlt townee,  trisdtwi,  pu^ty,  q.  d.  dtdarttc; 

and  so  on  till  the  number  of  twelve  vears  IS  a)mpleted,  .....          ,                     1        '/'•"'»                    » 

,       .,                          1      r       11  *u  •      •         n        u  which  IS  true  of  everv  sacred  song,  not  excepting  Psa. 

when  thev  receive  pardon  for  all  their  sins.— lirough-  ,        .                  .1  •  •    •       ^       r .     .1           j           r 

tj'Lf\L   ij'^  J         \  •'  xlv,  where  even'thmg  is  referre<l  to  the  goodness  of 

ton, /fiMto/A. //i^. «Sar.  vol.  u,  8.  V.  ^,    I     »                \       t                   j-    .•            »•            j 

(vod.    It  occurs  elsewhere  as  an  adjective,  and  is  accord- 

Mascaron,  Jf  leh,  a  distinguished  French  Roman  jn^iy  rendereil  **tfMf,"  or  some  other  term  eijuivalent 

Catholic  preacher,  was  bom  at  Aix  in  March,  1034.    He  to  iiistmction  (1  Sara,  xviii,  14, 15;  2  Chn>u.  xxx,  22; 

8tudie<i  at  the  college  of  the  Oratonans  in  his  native  job  xxii,  2;  Psa.  xiv,  2;  xli,  1 ;  Uii,  2;  I'rov.  x,  6, 19; 

city,  and  aftenaarda  at  that  of  Man.s  where  he  was  ap-  ^iv,  35;  xv,  2^1;  xvi,  20;  xvii,  2;  xix,  14;  xxi,  12; 

pointed  pmfc^sor  of  rhet<»ric  in  lOV,.     About  the  same  jgr.  1,  9;  Dan.  i,  4;  xi,  83,  85;  xii,  8, 10;  Amos  v,  13). 

time  he  commenced  preaching  at  Saumur,  and  wK)n  at-  y^,r  other  derivations  from  the  Arabic,  see  Gcaeniua, 


tracted  attention.  He  afterwards  preached  successively 
at  Marseilles,  Aix,  and  Nantes,  and  then  at  Paris,  in  the 
churches  of  the  ( )nitorv,  of  the  I^nivre,  and  of  St^  Andrti 
des  Art**,  In  16«»(i  he  pn»-ache<l,  in  presence  of  Francis 
de  Harlay.  archbiinhop  of  K<men,  the  funeral  sermon  of 


The*.  Heb,  p.  1331.    See  Psal^is,  IkK)K  op. 

Masclef,  Fran<;oih,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  divine 
and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Amiens  in  the  year  1G62. 
He  very  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental 


the  Hueendowagi'r,.\nne  of  Austria.    This  iliscourse  waa  I  ^"«^^' *'y*  •^*«»"<^<^  ^^  ^^«™  »»  cxtraonlinar>'  de- 


ao  much  admired  that,  aided  bv  the  influence  of  De 
Ilarlay,  Ma.scanm  was  admitted  at  Ventailles.     TiOuis 


gree  of  proficiency.    Educated  for  service  in  the  Church, 
he  became  first  a  curate  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  but 


XI V  was  greatlv  pleased  with  him,  and  apfK.intcd  him  ^^<^rw&T*U  obtamwl  the  wmfidence  of  De  Brou,  bishop 
court  preacher. '  He  was  made  bishop  of  Tulle  in  1671, 1  "f  Amiens,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  theologi- 
hiit  his  bulls  arrived  onlv  two  vears  afterwards.  In  the  ^'^  seminary  of  the  distnct,  and  made  him  a  canon.  De 
mean  time  Mascaron  pri-achod*  three  other  funeral  ser- ,  ""*"  '**^  »"  ^'<^'  *"**  Masclef,  whose  opinions  on  the 
mons:  those  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  of  Henrietta  of  J«»»wnistic  contn)ver9y  were  not  m  aciH>nlance  with 
England,  and  of  chancelh.r  Seguier  (the  two  first  are  ^^'"^  "*'^*^*^  "*^^  ^^^^^  Sabbatier.  was  comi.elle<l  to  re- 
consideretl  his  l)est).  He  fiiiallv  went  into  his  dioce.ve,  '■  "*^  *""  P**** '"  ^^^  theological  seminar)-  and  retire  from 
an<i  wn)te  there,  in  l«7r,,  the  funeral  sermon  of  marshal  i  P"''^^^  ^'^**-  ^^^^  **""  ^'"^^  *»«  devote  himself  to  study 
Tiirenne,  eulogize.l  bv  L.i  Hnn»e  as  a  chef- d'opiivre. !  ^*»**^  ""^^  ^^'^  application  as  to  bnng  on  a  disease,  of 
Made  bishop  of  Agen  in  U)7H,  he  founded  there  a  theo-    ^*"*^*'  *»«  '^^"^^^ «"  ^'"^'-  2'*.  1^28,  when  only  m  Ins  prime. 


logical  seminar}'^  and  a  ho.<tpital.    He  only  left  his  diocese 


Though  austere  in  his  habits,  he  was  amiable  and  pious. 


once,  to  preach  hLs  last  s<.rmon  before  lyniis  XIV.     He  '■  ^^^^'^f»  /jhi^f  ^"'"^  «  ^^^  Ornmmatica  //ebraica.  a 


jyAa^isiliustre;  DicLofiiioq^]^^   HoeferrAW  '  "I^^^lv  calle<l  forth  a  defence  of  the  point*  from  the 
Bwg, (iinerale,  xxxiv,  125.     (.J.N.  P.)  «*>*»«^  <Juarin,  a  leametl  Bene<lictine  monk.    In  the  year 


Masch,  Andrras  GUnTUKn,  D.D.,  a  noted  German 


1731  a  second  edition  was  published  at  Paris,  containing 
an  answer  to  (iiiarin's  objections,  with  the  addition  of 


enjoyed  the  favor  and  society  of  the  celebrate<l  liaum-  '  '^  '  ' ""  ""    """  "  " 


garten  and  Semler.     The  latter  desired  that  Masch  , 

should  remain  at  the  university  as  instmctor,  but  his  |  Mash  (Heb.u/.  d^,  signif.  unknown ;  Sept.  Mo<ruXf 
health  failing  he  decided  to  return  to  hia  father's.  In  Vulg,  J/f*),  the  last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Aram 
1752  he  was  ma<le  the  assistant  preacher,  in  175(J  pastor  (  B.(J.  [xwt  2513),  and  a  trilje  descended  fn)m  him,  who 
of  a  church  at  New  Strelitz,  and  only  four  years  after  I  gave  their  name  to  a  region  inhabited  by  them  ((»en.  x, 
this  he  was  honoreil  with  the  appointment  of  **c<»urt  2<J);  probably,  therefore,  to  be  sought  in  Syria  or  Meao- 
preachcr."     He  died  Oct.  26, 1807.     His  mo«t  impor-  ]  potamia.     Iii  the  partlLel  ^amj^^  V^.  Oixn^  vNT^  ^^^ 
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mnw  of  Mesiiech  hw  been  emniMuslv  Mbsliluted.  I 
JoMpbiu  {AHl.i,6,i)  undenuuids  Llie  itnanwi  (.Mi|- 
naiwiaOi  aiiil  auta  that  their  loralUy  "a  nuw  callui 
ciarax  <tf  Spatim;"  evidently  the  iiamo  place  (\'i- 
pal  [Ia«vDr,ruiLvi,8,!},uluMcil,ecc(inliiiKtDatbcn,  I 
at  ilie  jiinctiiHi  of  the  Tigru  antt  Kuphralu  (Ilin.  vi,  { 
SG,  and  31,  e<l.  Ilanlouiul.  Must  inttr|irelf»,  huwever, 
ftiUuwiiiK  Ituobart  (Phaleg,  ii,  II),  umlereland  tu  be 
m«ut  the  iiihainlanla  uf  Mriuiit  Matiui,  wliiih  Ilea 
iiurlh  uf  Neatlria,  and  furniH  [lort  of  ihe  cliun  uf  Taunu 
■pperaling  Media  rrom  Slctupulauia  (iSlrabo,  xi,  G2T; 
Ptul.  V,  IS,  i),  i.r  which  latter  Ihe  Shemiltii  i«;ciii«Bd 
the  nnilhern  part  (Mivharlin,  Siiicilrg.  ii,  1-10  w).). 
"Knolipl  (loMrn'"//,  p.  S37)  Mclu  tu  recaucilc  thii 
view  with  that  of  Jt>sc)jliuii  by  the  auppoMiiun  ufa  mi- 
gration  fruim  tlic  iiurth  oT  Sleaupotamia  in  Ihe  auiilh  uT 
ilatwlnnia,  where  Ilie  race  may  hare  been  kiuiwii  iu  i 
later  timea  umler  the  name  of  MeaJiecii :  Ihe  progieu  I 
uf  Ihe  pD|iulatioii  in  IheM  parts  was,  liowei-er,  iu  an  np-  i 
iweite  dirertlun,  from  eouih  lu  iiiirth.  Kaliwb  (t'uuim. 
ON  Um.  p.  'JM6}  omiiccbi  the  tudks  of  Maah  and  Mgtia  : 
this  is,  to  pay  tlie  leaal,  exiiemely  iliiubtful ;  hulh  ihe 
MyeiauB theniaclvea anil  lhviriiaiiK(,.l/a>iiO  "etc  prub- 
'  aldy  (if  Eurupean  urittin"  (Sinilh).  "  It  is  remarkable 
that  anioii({  tiie  AMatic  cunfederalCB  of  Ihe  KhotB  or 
Shell,  i.  e.  llitlile^  who  are  enuiuerated  oa  cinuiucrcd 
by  lUmtHpa  11  at  Kedrsh  on  tlie  Umiilim,  is  funiiil  tlie 
|.riiwo  nf  Mato  or  ilata  (Bnigsch,  IJul.  dt  r±Jjyplr,  i, 
14n.  142)."    See  Kthnoumt. 

Ala'ahal  (1  Chron.  vi,  74  [59]).    See  Hibhai. 

Maabam,  Ijuly  DiiM.uit8,ala<ly  celebrated  for  her 
■■fdinmenui  in  dirinilr,ilau);htpr  nf  the  Mlefaraled  Cnd- 
wnnh.ivulumnlCimhTidKe.  Kngianil,  ill  1606.  Iler 
Idilier,  perceiving;  the  bent  nf  lier  geniuii.  tonk  particular 
care  of  ber  education,  so  that  i>I>g  vvi  early  dislinniitigh- 
ed  for  piety  and  niKonimon  EeBinin);,  Slie  became  the 
■econd  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Masham,  of  Gates,  in  liawx ; 
and  iGpnid  her  father'"  care  of  her  in  tlie  admirable 
pains  she  took  in  Ihe  eiluralion  nf  her  only  aim.  In 
Ihe  ntuily  <>f  diviidty  and  philmnphy  she  was  RTeilly 
Mniattii  by  Locke,  wlio  livnl  in  her  family  mint  i>f  hia 
Uat  j'cars,  anil  who  dicil  in  her  bmise.  She  died  in 
I70H.  Laity  Manliam  wrule  a  iliH-uuixe  cimceminK  tkr 
/>Dre(t/(>W<lli91.  l2mo):  k»\  IJixanimal  Thaiijhfia 
refimm  to  a  yiiiuofu  ur  Ckrvlvm  U/r  07110,  limo)i 
and  drew  up  the  aemunl  of  Mr,  I.>irke  |iiitiligheil  in  the 
great  Hiilon'ail  iHrlionani.  See  l.iinl  Kill);,  l-i/r  •>/ 
l,<Kit ;  AlliUme,  DUt.  nf  Hril.  ami  A  mrr.  A  alh.  s.  v. 

SffRal'as  (MnWncv.r.  Mi™ins),one  oflhe-serw 
vanta  of  Sotomon"  whose  de«renilani»  retnmcd  with  Zo- 
mbbabel  from  Itabj'Inn  (1  Ksdr.v.SU).  Nntlitntr  cnrre- 
Bpon(liii((  la  the  name  in  tuuiid  in  the  Ileb,  text  (Kira  v, 
S5  aq.). 

Maaiua,  Anuri*.  ■  very  learned  Onenlaliil,  waa  bom 
near  Bruwlii  in  lAKi.   lie  was  a  man  of  e>:ce1knt  |inrt\ 

Clevea.     He  died  in  i!)7;», 
Masiua  tranalaled  a  variety 
nf  artirles  IViHn  the  .Hyriar, 
whii'h  may  be  tiimd  in  the 
Snn'kTneiil  lo  tl; 
«,«T.-.  omipiled 
l^iiena  and  Griimmiir,  and 
a    learncrd    C-myHtahtrg   im 
Jathnii  and  ]«rt  tS  JhuUr- 
oviimji.     The   former   con- 
tains Ihe  resiling 
Svriac    llexaplar 
Sec    floefer,   Xon 
iJi«ir„le,  B.  V. 

Iffaak,  or  Nomi- 
is  llie  lechnical  term 
cleaiaMliral  an^liitectu 
akii>di>rrnri)el.ihe!il 
•  if  which  beir 
•einblance  lo  tliat  uf  the 
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man  face.  Itia  common  in  some  districts  in  work  of  tht 
!3lb  B]idl4lhcenlurit.-s,Biidit  usually  carved  mtdertlit 
eaves  aa  tcoritt^ablr.  A  good  exain|ilc  occurs  in  Vuttr 
mouth  Church,  where  it  is  mixed  with  iho  loiii  iMms- 
menl.  It  is  a  favorite  umament  ia  N'ort  hamptoiiiiliin 
in  (be  comicea  of  the  bioad  sjiire,  and  under  ibe  part 
pet  of  the  chancel  i  but  it  is  by  no  meaus  cunlincd  ti> 
any  particular  diatiict. — Parker,  6'fojiiiiy  of  Artiilnt- 

Mas'inan  (Mnv/inv  v.r.  MRa(r/ini'),a  eomipt  t»l- 
ing(l  Esdr.  viii,  43 :  compatG  £ofi<Tin(,ver.l4)  fiir  II* 
SiieuAiAii  (q,  V.)  of  the  Ileb.  icxt  (Eira  viii,  Iti). 

'Maaoai-<Ti,3>>deT-,t,KaU-buUiltr,iVi\nf:»xa,\i-, 
xia\,6;  "repaiier,''lsa.lviii,l!:  33in,olafsri',l  L'hnm. 
xxii.S;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  11;  Em  iii.7;  a  "  tn-rr"  nf 
wnid,  laa.  x,  16;  or  a  ftnne-eullcr,  2  Kings  xii,  13;  or 
aflMlh,  IKingBv.ld-,  ^SS  :i^n,i-jSiiraiAV6oi,JStiii. 
V,  \\,t" cuTTtr ra  Km^xr nf  Uvnr," ta  in  1  Chron. xiii, 
1S(  T-p  Onn,  rJuiraih-  kir,  I  Ijhroti.  xiv,  I,  a  mH- 
Korkmaa),  a  stone-mason  vt  artiticcr  in  Mnne.  From  t 
Sani.v,li, which  states  that"  Hiram,  kini;  of  Tyre.seiit 
meaacngerB  lo  David,  and  cedar-tieeiv  and  carpeolers 
and  masons,  and  they  iiiiilt  David  a  house,"  we  mar 
infer  tbnt  the  Hebrewa  were  not  so  skilful  in  aniline 
ture  as  the  Tyriana,  lhou|;h  Ihey  had  lung  Mijonnml  in 
Egypt,  where  that  art  attained  a  high  degree  of  pnftc- 

plcs  ami  jMlaecs  at  ilic  present  day  till  the  traveller  in 
Kg^i'pt  with  wonder  and  asluiiinhment.  The  sruliiiiite) 
on  tlie  (cra«ilCt  basalt,  and  hard  limcsUoic  BiiU  remain 
undefaceil.  Upon  Ihe  aiHienl  moniimenia  of  Egypt  lh( 
varioua  pruceuei  of  the  buikling  an  are  v«y  nitmeiMis 
AloMiiis,  cariienters,  hlacksmitlis,  brickmakers.  eli-^  may 
be  seen  baiil  at  work,  and  appear  to  be  depicted  wiili 
minute  fidelity,  and  some  of  ihiM  *eem  to  ex)t1aiii  in  w 
a  curious  circumKlance  menlioneil  by  Ilie  aaerni  hisl"- 
lian  in  the  account  nf  the  erection  of  Soloaion's  Temple : 
"Ami  tbe  bouse,  when  it  was  in  huiblin)<,was  built  nf 
slom;  made  ready  before  ttwasbmughttliilber;  tnihsl 
there  waa  neither  hammer,  nor  axe.  nor  any  toot  of  inia 
heard  in  tbe  house  whilat  it  waa  iu  building"  (1  Kiiw* 
vi,  7).  Thia  previous  si|uaring  and  prepanlioii  oflht 
stones  is  frciiuenily  delineat«l;  they  are  acnuaiely 
measured  under  Ihe  su|ieTinlendenceof  a  principal  arrhi- 
teel.  the  shape  marked  on  Ibe  rough  block  with  a  daik 
line,  so  as  to  dclemiine  the  coume  of  the  Blnnc-cuttfr 
accurately,  and  a  mark  or  number  ia  iixeil  tn  llw  ti^i^b- 
eil  atniie  sn  aa  tu  point  out  iis  place  in  the  building. 
Jlasans'  and  caipfiileirf  toola  have  frequently  been  tuuml 
in  the  tombs.  Mnat  of  Ihe  bladea  have  been  atiarbrd 
iiy  linen  iMiidagcs  ami  an  adheiuve  compouiiun.  On 
Ibe  blades  of  the  larger,and  handles  of  the  troallerlouls 
is  generally  inscribeil  a  line  <if  liiemglypliiix.  Sume  «l 
them  are  of  remote  antiquity,  iwaiing  the  pneniinen  of 
Tliolhmea  lit.  (See  Wilkinson, ^ actrHt  K;i^ia«i,a. 
30U-3I5.)    Tlic  peculiar  bevelled  edges  and  iuiDwan 
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!»ize  of  the  lower  coarses  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  {  Mason,  John  (2),  D.D^  a  minuter  of  the  AMocUte 
otlior  cities  of  l*alebtinc  attest  the  antique  art  of  Silo-  liefonuetl  Churi:h,  father  of  the  celebrated  John  M.  Ma- 
mons  ilay.  Similar  advancement  in  the  art  of  stone-  »(»n,  was  iMirn  near  Mid-Calder,  in  Linlithgowshire,  Scut- 
cutting  is  evident  from  the  ruins  discovered  by  liotta  .  land,  in  I7.'i4.  The  gnnl  ecclesiastical  af^itation  within 
and  Layard  in  .Vssyria.  See  IlAM>iciL.vt*T;  Sirru'Ti'Ki::. .  the«Church  of  Scotland  occurre<l  in  his  early  days,  and, 
Mason,  Brskine,  IXD.,  a  I»n-shvl4;riaii  minister,  \  f«v*»riii>J  the  Anti-BHryh^r  i)arty,he  identified  liimeilf 
son  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  was  Ijom  iii  New  York  (;itv  '  w»th  this  branch  of  the  '•  Secession  Church,"  pursuGd 
April  16, 1805 ;  was  educated  at  Dickinson  C'^aiege  (clais  ^»"  the<.logical  studies  at  AU-niethy,  and  laU'r  became 
iif  [H'l:i);  was  onlaineil  in  October,  18-2G;  installed  over  «"  assistant  pn.ft'ssor  of  loj^c  and  moral  philosophy  at 
the  Church  at  S<:henei!tadv  in  Mav.  lH-27;  iiastor  of  '  t^«  theoloi^cal  Kih^.L  In  1701  he  was  oniainwl  for  tho 
IJleecker  Street  Church,  New  York,  from  liS3(i  to  IKf.l ;  ^*^^  "*■  t*»*-*  nnnistr>',  and  sent  to  this  country  as  pastor 
and  also  pr«)fessor  of  ecclesiastical  histon-  in  Uni^m  The-  ,  "^  «*»«^  »*»<^«»  ^'«lar  ^^«*t  Church,  New  York.  lielieving 
oli.jrical  Seminar^-,  New  York.  fn>m  \x:k  to  1842.  He  '.  »*»a«  t^«  ^•a"«?«  which  dividetl  the  Ihresbytcrians  of  Scot- 
ilieil  Mav  14, 1851.  His  memoir,  bv  Kev.  Wm.  Adams,  I  la»<l  »*"*  ""^  <'^»»^  »»««» l>c  laborwi,  from  the  moment  of 
is  pretixed  to  his  seimouj  on  practical  subjects,  entitled  I  *»»»  a"»val  in  the  States,  for  the  union  of  aU  Presbyten* 
.1  PnAtor'g  Af-ytKy  08j3,8vo).  See  also  Drake,  y>iW.  «y'  i  «"»»  ■"**•  though  his  course  thspleased  his  brethren  at 
.-i  mer,  HUw,  s.  v.  I  l*<*n^t'»  ■n^l  the  synod  suspendeti  him,  he  pushed  his  proj- 

««  «_        1      .,x    nrx  »-     1.  X.    j«  •       '  ect,  and  on  June  13,  1782,  a  general  union  of  the  Ke- 

Mason,  Prancis   (a  B.n.,  .n  KnR«h  divino.   f,,^^  i.r«,bvtcrU,«  wa.  h*Ul  ..  "the  .V««ci..«  llc- 
w«   «n.  jn  the  ...uiity  «'n>«r>am  ...  lj*b;  wm  eUu-    5,^^,  ^,^„^:,,  „     i,,.m^,„  h«l  the  ho..or  t..  be  the 

cated  at  Mcrton  College.  Oxfiml,  ai>out  lo8d,  where  he    ..    ^        ,      .        r  .1  •    i    i        i*  *•  •       •    u*       —  • 

,  1    ..         \.  „         .  1        f  ix        hrst  moderator  of  this  bodv.     l.ntinng  in  his  services 

was  dicnjen  pniUtioner  fellow;  became  rec'tor  f  Oj:- ,  ^^^j^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^  ;^f  ^,^^^^^^j  j^j^  ,^^^^j,^^^^^.,^ 

ford,  Suffolk,  and  chaplain  to  king  James  I,  ami  arch-  ,  ^^  .    ,^^  ^j.^^,  ^^j  jy  j.j,,      ,  „.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^ 
dea*.m  of  Norfolk  in    b  9.     He  dn^l  •»  Ib^K     He  pub-  ,  ^^  '^^  honorable  testimony  to  his  Redeemer's  iM^we^ 
hshed  .yrmnnM  (I.md.  IM).,  "^to;    Jxford,  1«34.  4u.):-  ^  ^^^^  .,     ,,,j^^  ^  j^  ,,  j,  ^^^  conferre.1  u,)on 

"'t'^l  tZ     '"  •«r/f*77,<.l*;!»» /:>!•;  P";;»»*;:«1  »»    him  bv  New  Jersev  College,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee 
an  hnifhsh  dn-sis  entitlfd  ,1  \  indicatton  of  thf.  Church    .    _  :— ,»  ,_  .-^t'     ¥»_  ^rl    ^_ ,r  ..^ 1 


from  1779  to  1785.     Dr.  Mason  *'  was  a  man  of  sound 


,/  k«;,l,ml,  ,.*/  .;/  Ik,  l.,,«-f,U  Mmutrg  '*''*'/  ft<^  i '  .nd  vig..n.u»  n.i.,.1,  of  e^ttei.rive  k-Munft  aiid  ferx-e„t 

?^.-  V  ,     ?-5r  rT  '   '^pk"  .'    L       %'  ^     •'•''■••""'^  I  pictv.     .V»  a  preacher,  he  wa*  u..i-«mn.«..lv  judicioiu. 

J<*i8,  fol. ;  K<H,  fol.).     This  lKK>k  contains  a  complete  1       ,'.    .      *•       .    1  *,:'    ^:..:  ...♦:  ^^  ...^.„'i-. i„  .* 

1-      .•         i-  ^u     x»     »     If     I     .  'F.       ..  1  and  instructive,  and  his  ministrations  were  largely  at- 

mutation  of  the   Nacs   Head  storv:  — Tiro  tS^rmans  •        ,    ,       .  «„.  -  1.^  ,„„„„.  ....:-ii..  #-«;,v.f..i  i..  i\i:i: 

tended.     As  a  pastor,  he  was  s|MH.'iaiiv  faithful  and  uui- 


Mason,  Francis  CJ),  D.D.,  a  Riptist  minister,  o/the  Amtr,Pu//nt,'\x,4vqX 
and  missionary,  was  born  at  York,  England,  April  2,  j  Mason,  John  MitcheU,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
1799.  He  was  a  shoemaker  s  aftpreiitice ,  emigrated  to  |  Presbyterian  divine  and  notcil  American  pulpit  orator, 
Philatlelphia  in  1818;  settled  at  Cantc.n,  Mo.,  in  1825;  j  ^-aa  bl>ni  in  the  citv  of  New  York  March  19. 177t).  He 
stndie«i  at  the  Thei>logiral  Seminary.  Newton,  Mo.,  in  ^.^g  educateil  at  Columbia  College,  cUss  of  1789,  and 
1827;  and  in  May.  IKMi,  having  In^en  ordainetl,  sailwl  having  <lecitleil  to  devote  his  life  t«i  the  8er\'ice  of  the 
with  his  wife  for  Calcutta  as  a  mij^sionary  to  the  Karens.  Church,  went  abn»ad,  and  studiwl  theology  at  the  Uiii- 
Afier  ac<iuiring  the  language,  he  wn.te  The  Satf'mg*  of  \  yersitv  of  Edinburgh.  While  at  the  ••  Nonheni  Athens" 
tho  KUer*,  which  was  the  first  printed  book  in  the  Ka-  j  v,>ung  Mason  became  iiote<l  for  i)iety  and  an  exemplary 
rcn  language.  He  prepared  Pali  and  Kurmese  gram-  I  jife.  [„  ijij-j  he  was  unexiiectetllyrocallwl  bv  the  sucl- 
mars,and  acipiired  many  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He  :  tien  decease  of  his  father,  and,  aft'er  hw  retuni  to  New 
aKi  pubhshwl  a  Karen  translation  of  the  Bible.  He .  York,  was  establishetl  in  the  ministry  over  the  same 
was  mo«luftl  advi«er  to  this  i»e«iple,  having  studied  metl-  Church  which  his  father  had  ser>etl  m  long.  The  As- 
icme,  and  published  a  small  work  on  materia  me<iica  ^H,iate  ISeftimiwl  Church,  to  which  he  belnngeil  at  this 
and  pathology  in  one  of  the  Karen  .halects.  He  also  time,  had  be<-n  wont  to  celebrate  the  Lonls  SupiK^r  but 
e<lite<l  for  many  years  the  Mnruiwj  SUtr,  a  Karen  „nce  or  twice  annually.  Mason  l)elieve<l  in  more  fre- 
monthly,  in  l>oth  the  Sgan  and  Pwo  dialw-ts,  and  was   ^^y^^,^^  mmmunion,  and  Iwth  bv  his  [Hin  and  his  tongue 


.»/;•*.  IhltH  ./.  .Ma»rm  (.184 ,) :  ,\h'moir  oj  San  Qunla  ^^  uncommon  name  in  the  a>sembly  of  American  Chri^ 
(18oi»;  :-aiid  liurnuih  tin  l'fi,idejm^  .\aturnl  Pro^  ^i^,,^  „^,  ^^  ^.^^^j  ,,i^  ,,^^,  and  general  ion  in  many 
dudwfu  (18o2 ;  enlarged  e<l.tion.  mA).  ^,,j,^^  ^^.^^.^     ,p,,^  .Vss.Kiate  Reformed  Church  had  al- 

Mason,  John  0),«n  English  dissenting  divine,  was  1  ways  defwiidcd  n|wn  foreign  institutions  for  the  ethica- 
bom  in  Essex  in  1705  or  17(j<»;  lM><>ame  pastor  of  a  ron-  tion  of  her  ministry.  Mason  advfK*nted  the  establish- 
gregation  at  Dorking,  .Surrey,  in  17»),  and  at  (:iu*stnut.  m<^nt  <»f  a  schcM»l  of  the  prophets  on  American  soil,  and 
Hertfonishire.  in  1710.  He  tiietl  in  1703.  Mr.  Mason  thus  U'caine  in^tn^nental  in  founding  the  institution 
published,  besiiles  n  numlx^r  of  Sermong,  various  theo-  known  as  the  "  I'nion  Thei)l«>gical  Si'iniiuiry."  He  was 
logical  treatises  and  other  works.  The  l>est  known  are  apiM»inte<l  its  first  profes!M»r  at  the  o|Kning  in  IWM.  In 
Set/' Knowledge  (17,>1;  new  edition  and  life  <if  the  author  ImiM)  he  projectcjl  the  ••  Christian's  Magazine,"  the  jMiges 
by  John  Mason  (^owl,  181 1, 12ino;  new  e<lition  by  Tegg,  of  which  a:e  lilled  with  a  wmtniversy  he  Imd  with  bish- 
1K47,  32mo;  with  Melmoth's  Iwporttwce  o/a  ('hrUtian  '  op  HoUri  <)n  tlu*  claims  of  the  episc^>|Micy.  In  1810  he 
Life,  published  by  Scott,  1855,  21mo^;  tjiis  w<»rk  was  rf;>itcn»'d  hii  ptt'»toral  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
very  popular  for  a  long  time,  and  was  translatett  into  a  nfWConj.'regalion.  The  intimate  relations  he  now  es- 
aeveral  UngtiageH:—rA#» />/)r/rx  Mm/ AWiii'w// /.Wfr'f/iw-  taMishe<l  with  the  Pn'sl)yterians  were  objected  to  by 
mmtij  52  practical  disc<mrses  (1751-52.  4  vols.  8vo:  2d  many  of  his  own  denomination,  and  in  1811  a  charge 
Oil.  1754,  4  yols.  8vo ) : — The  Stwit ut  ami  J*n*tor  (17 hi}^  wa?*  brought  against  him,  but  the  syno<l  had  s<'iisc 
8yo;  new  edition  by  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.I).,  184)7, 12mo):  enough  to  n'fu!«e  all  censun*.  Mason,  however,  im- 
—  /•i/>«fi  lH»rour»en  (^1758,  8vo):  — C'Am/<Vm  Morals^  proved  th«!  opiwrtunity  to  push  his  favorite  object, the 
( 1761 , 2  vols.  8vo).  Sec  Allibone,  I/icf.  Brit,  and  A  mer, '  Plea  for  Sanamental  ( 'ominmion  oh  Catholic  Prinri{>Lft 
Authors,  8.  y.;  Hook,  KccUg.  Biof/.  s.  v.  |  (pubiished  in  181 G).     In  tUia  ^ntw  ^'"iW^Xvt  v;*s^  *ia» 
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Jlonoi»d  with  the|irov(«(8liiporCulumbi»Collsge,sinl, 
lliuUKli  mlrMdy  emploj-wl  ts  prescher  and  [niiftminr,  »o 
cept*"t  the  porition,  "aud  liy  his  UlcnLi  «nd  fiierKy 
niwd  rhM  iiiMiluIum  to  *  hi|;h«r  charntrrtliBn  it  hail 
ever  bcTim  pa«a«Bwd."  In  iniO  fiiilint.'  health  ailnwii- 
iihed  him  of  the  migniluck  wf  thu  work  he  had  under- 
n,  and  he  remgncd  hi«  connection  with  the  lullege, 


0  Europe. 


11  1HI7  I 


:  ■gun 


(fevnted  himneir  to  (iospel  luboni,  but  iii  lt«l  exchnHt-ed 
the  pulpit  fur  the  Tantnun,  aa  preaident  of  Uickiiinin 
OilltK*.  I*"-  In  1"^  ^^  iraiisferred  hia  ecrleriaalical  re- 
Utiun  lo  the  Prcabyterian  Church.  In  1X24  he  resign- 
ed hia  pouiion  at  college,  and  returned  to  New  York  lo 
reeuperate  hia  health,  Lut  he  was  never  a^ain  pemiitlal 
to  owumc  any  official  conneelion.  He  dieil  Dec.  2B, 
1*139.  Hesidea  the  literuy  enterprises  already  men- 
tirmed,  Ur.  Mason  wrote  a  number  of  essaya,  reriewa, 
oraiiona,  and  scrmorM,  publisiied  at  different  times. 
Tbey  were  collected  by  his  ann,  the  Kev.  Khenezer  Ma- 
son, and  iHiUiahed  in  4  vols,  Svo,  in  IMi  (new  ed.,  with 
many  additions,  1849).  Amemoir,  with  some  of  his  cjr- 
reapiiudence,  was  published  by  hia  son-in^w.  J.  Van 
Vcchlen,  D.D.,  in  IdSe,  i  vols.  Bvo,  The  mind  of  Dr. 
Mason  was  of  Ihe  nwBt  robust  order,  his  Iheulngy  Cal- 
Tinislir,  and  his  alvle  of  vluijuence  jtowerful  and  irresiat- 
ible  aa  a  torrent.'  When  Kobert  Hall  lint  heard  him 
deliver  before  the  Loiulon  Missionary  Society,  in  I8U2, 
his  celebrated  discourse  on  "  Mesmah's  Throne,"  he  is  aaid 
til  have  excbiiniivl, "  1  can  never  preach  aj^inl' (Fish's 
Pxipil  Klojatner,  1U5T,  p.  48li,  q.  v.).  ■-  Taken  alIo)>pth- 
er,  no  American  preacher  has  combined  more  impressive 
qualities.  Ilia  asfiect  was  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  eorre- 
aponding  to  the  majesty  of  mind  within.  Tall,rDbiuit, 
alrsighl,  with  a  head  nHidelled  after  neither  Grecian 
nor  itoman  atandani,  yet  symmetrical,  comliiniiif;  the 
di(;nity  of  tbe  one  and  the  grace  of  the  other;  with  an 
eye  that  shot  Are,  especially  when  under  the  neite- 
ment  of  earnest  preachiiiji:,  yet  tcniler  and  tearfid  when 
the  pathetic  cord  was  touched;  with  a  forehead  broad 
anil  hit;h,  runoing  up  each  side,  and  nligblly  parted  in 
llie  middle  bj  a  fcracefnl  pcnlant  of  hair ;  a  mouth  and 
chin  expressive  of  Hrmneas  and  derision. . . .  Dr.Masmi 
stood  bcliire  you  tlie  prittce  uf  pulpit  oralnra"  (A*.  Y.  (Jb- 
ttmr,  Nov.  I860}.  See  also  JloH.  CAitC.  IHtcipli,  iii. 
4T5;  Dr.  Spring,  Aivrr  linit  Palpil;  Duvckinefc,  (> 
rfnp^.^iwr.JLif.  (see  Index  in  voL  i ) ;  Allibone, />Ht.  o/ 
JSrit.  and  Amrr.  Aulh.  ii,  1337;  l-Hnert.  Bmrv,  tSTiG. 
p.818.     (J.H.W.) 

Maaon,  Lovrell,  dodor  of  rnvtir,  a  eelehiated 
American  composer  of  music,  wns  bom  at  Mcdfield. 
Masa...lan.8, 1792.    When  but  a  chiUi  he  exhilnled 
Iraonlinary  love  and  capacity  for  music,  and  bcgai 
teach  early  in  life.     In  1812  he  removed  to  Savanr 
Ga^  and  there  compiled  his  tirsi  book  of  PnitmoJy, 
ceh^bratrd  Hilndel  ami  Hnydn  collection,  the  nicwss  of 
which  elicitint;  much  jiersuasion  of  his  musical  fricrah 
in  UaMiachuiietta  to  settle  in  his  native  state,  he  re- 
moved to  Bniton  in  1827.  devoted  himself  to  the  musica! 
instriK-titmof  children  and  the  iniroduction  of  vocal  mu- 
fsc  into  tlie  public  nchuols  of  New  KiiKlattd;  caused  thi- 

"  reachcrs'  Inatitntes"  fur  the  training  uf  teachers  and 
leaders  of  ehnira.  lie  visited  Eurojic  in  1X37.  and  ac- 
qnaintcd  binwelf  with  aU  tbe  impnivemenis  iu  the  mo- 
aieal  leaching  on  tbe  Omtinent.  In  1K.U  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  eofiftnrdon  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  music,  the  first  ci-«r  conferred  by  an  American  col- 
leije.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  gave  much  ati™- 
tiiin  tu  congre^catiiinal  singing  in  churches,  and  did 
much  to  advance  the  interests  of  Church  music  in  gen- 
eral. He  (Ued  at  his  rendence.  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  II, 
187-2.  His  publications  of  intereat  to  u>.  are  Jonvilr 
Ftalmim.  Jnivnj/e  £yfr,  etc.  (Itostnn,  1829.  Hn.  '34,  '3.^ 
IHi.  '37.  "39.  '49,  '4S,  '46;  New  Viirk,  IBaH;  Itiila.  1848; 
Lond.  IKVi): — several  aocred  and  Chiireb  music-books: 
—  7"?  /Iminn  Handil  nad  Haydn  Callrnim  i-f  Chmrh. 
Jfutic  (11122)  :-r*(  C*oir,or  fiiioii  CoKtitim  (1888. 


iiibuted  much  towards  making  the  Americans  a  natinn 
.if  "sin^^ng  men  and  singing  women."  See  Ailibone, 
Ihff,  ftril,  and  A  mrr.  A  uliori,  a.  v. ;  Drake,  Ditl.  A  ma. 

Maaon,  WiUlam,  an  English  divine  of  some  nntf. 
«on  of  the  vicar  of  Su  Trinity  Hall,  was  bom  in  1726; 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  CambridKe.  and 
fellow  of  Pembroke  Cidlege  in  1T47.  In  1754  ht 
hidy  ortlera,  became  rector  of  Aston,  Tinluhiie, 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  was  for  tbirty-twi 


of  Yor 


He  d 


His  published  works,  bnth  secular  and  relipnu, 
lieflv  in  poetry,  among  which  are  EJnafi,  IliMuT- 
iml  and  Crilir,il,  <m  EngSit  Ckurrh  Mvtic  (I79.J.  ISnoV 
Bi<  published  Sfentoirt  n/Tkomm  Grat/  (I>>-'i,4in). 
Mason  was  regarded  by  his  coniemporaiie*  as  a  poi-l  uf 
than  ordinary  genius,  bat  the  lack  uf  rlaivical  ruli- 
nre  prei-ented  bis  lise.  There  ia  a  tablet  lo  his  mnii- 
iny  in  Poet's  Comer,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  style 
la,  lo  a  great  extent,  that  of  an  imitatur  of  Cray;  and. 
luit  being  so  |ierfect  an  artist  in  language  as  his  maner, 
he  has  Ijieen  proportionally  less  successfuL  In  addition 
tuhis  poetical  reputation,  he  possessed  considerable  ritiU 
in  pniniing  and  music,  and  un  the  latter  subject  enter- 
tained ojiinions  not  at  all  consonant  with  those  uf  musi- 
cians ill  generaL  He  wished  lo  reduce  (.'liim^h  mnsic 
lo  the  must  dry  and  mechanical  style  possible,  eirlud- 
ing  all  such  expniedon  aa  sbuuhl  depend  on  the  puwen 
and  taste  of  the  organist  (Maaon's  t'ompmitiim  ofikr 
Hiilory  of  C6un*  Muiic).  See  SfHioir  of  Mimm  in 
.lohnsnn  and  Chatmer's  Oiglak  Potli  <l»W,  31  vob. 
Mvo)s  Chalmet's  Hiofl.  DM.  t.  v.;  JilaiLvwiTi  Mag. 
XXX.  482;  xxvi,  553;  Allibone,  Did.  Bril.  and  Amrr. 
A  ttkart,  a.  v. 

Masorab,  Muoreth,  or  Masaoreth  (n^b'^, 
r~D'S,  r^.lB'^),  the  technical  term  given  to  a  gnm- 
maticiM;r<ticaI  ciimmeDtar]-  on  tlic  O.  Test,,  the  dnign 
of  which  is  to  indicate  the  runect  reading  of  the  ten 
with  res|tecl  to  words,  vowels,  accents,  etc^  so  as  lo  pre- 
serve tl  from  all  corruption,  putting  an  citd  to  ilie  ex- 
ercise of  uiibomided  individual  fancy.  In  the  He- 
brew Matorah  ilenotes  tradi/ion,  from  ""O^l.  which  it 
used  in  Cbaldaic  in  the  sense  of  lo  jn'ce  orrr,  lo  tommil 
(corresponding  to  tlie  Hebrew  "1^  '{Ti,  "SO,  T'SCD; 
eomp.  Targ.  on  I  Sam.  xvii,  40;  xxiv,  11 ;  1  Kings  ix. 
13;  Exod.  xxlS;  Amos  vi,8};  and  hence,  by  the  rab- 
binical writers^  in  tbe  sentc  of  fudp/iEvr,  with  reference 
to  the  oral  communicatioa  of  docliinc,  opinioit,  or  (an. 
The  derivation,  from  "CX,  lo  Mnrf,  loJU  inliim  itrid 
limil/,  Miems  to  have  been  an  afterthought,  snggested  by 
the  sen  limeiit  that  the  Alasorah  ia  a  hedne  lo  the  Ti- 
rah.  The  Masiirah,  however,  is  not  confined  lo  what  it 
comrounicaied  by  oral  ir 


embraces  aU  tl 

Ita  correlate  is  nbap  (AofA'iiiA),  rnrplUm;  and  as 
latter  denotes  whatever  has  been  rmmrl  tradiitoni 
tlie  former  embraces  whatever  has  been  driitrnd  In 
tionoUy;  though  in  usageKabbalah  in  generally  rrsii 
of  theok^c  and  mystic  import  [see  i 
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s  refen 


aHecting  the  condition  of  the  tent  of  Scripture.  Iitakrf 
account  not  only  uf  various  readings,  but  also  c<<niaiiii 
notea  of  a  grammatical  and  lexicographical  chaiaritr. 
It  descends  tn  the  most  miuule  parliculan,  and  it  i 
monument  of  prolonged  industry,  tideliiy,  and  eanifit 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  sacred  learning. , 

I.  Or^B  /flit  .WruoroA.— The  Uasorah  is  the  wifk 
of  certaui  Jewish  critic^  who  from  their  work  have  re- 
ceived the  title  of  nllBTin  "'Vya  (BaiUi  Hammn."- 
rrii),  miritert  "/the  ifoMorah,  or,  as  they  are  genenllf 
designated,  ifaiorelt*.    Who  tbey  ircre,  and  whea  « 
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where  their  work  was  accflmpUshed.  are  point*  iiiTolveil 
in  auEoe  uncertainty.  AccunliiiR  tu  Jewiah  tndiUui^ 
the  work  !«(;■»  with  Moaen;  fnun  liim  it  waa  cummit- 
Ivd  to  Che  wise  men  till  Kut  and  the  great  ISynagogue, 
andwaa  then  trannferred  to  tbu  learned  men  atTiberiaiii 
by  whom  it  waa  traimmilLed  tu  writing  and  called  thc- 
Masurah  [EL  Uvita,  ilaiaitik  llammaMritk.  Vnf.  p.  2). 
Some  evea  claim  Erra  u  the  author  of  the  writtcu  col~ 
Ieclimi(Buxlurf,i.'i>Ti<u,c.ll,p.m;Leu>Hlen,rjSi;uJ: 
llrb.  Din.  23,  ttc  1 ;  rfcifTer,  Ut  iliuota,  cap.  ii.  in  Oj^. 
)>.  »^\,  etc.) ;  but  the  ai^pitueuta  which  have  been  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  opiniun  are  nutanfficientto  sua- 
lain  it.  Aben-Ezra  says  cxpreaaly, "  So  was  the  uitfp 
of  the  wise  men  of  Tiberias,  for  from  them  were  the 
rueu  the  authors  or  the  Mawiclli,  anil  fium  tbem  have 
we  received  the  whole  punctuation"  {Zackulk,  cited  by 
IluilurT,  rU.  c3,  p.»):  and  even  Buxlorf  himseir  un- 
ruasciouBly  gives  in  to  the  opinion  he  opposes  by  the 
title  he  lias  put  on  his  wurk.  That  various  readiiigt. 
had  been  noted  before  this,  even  in  prc-Talniudic  times, 
is  not  to  be  doubled.  In  the  Talmud  itself  we  have  not 
only  directions  ([iven  for  the  correct  w riling  of  the  Bib- 
lical bnoka,  but  references  to  varieties  of  reading  as  then 
exislind  illitnaoL,  a.  Taimilh,  f.  88,  c,  1 ;  comp.  Kenni- 
cntt,  /(iu. fiVn.  sec S4 ;  De  WctU,  EinUU.  iaA.T.arc. 
89;  HUvemick, /nrmlucr.  p.itlOJi  especial  mention  ii 
made  of  ibe  Ittur  Sophrrini  (H-^nBO  mOS,  Ailalio 
.•icrUmram ,-  tract  .Vedarim,  1. 87,  c  S),  of  Che  Krri  ir-Jb 
Ki^ib,  the  Ktlkib  cr-lo  Krri,  and  Che  Krri  rtrirlkii  (.Ve- 
duruu,  L  c. ;  tract  aula,  v,  5 ;  Joma,  f.  SI,  c  2),  and  of  the 
puaftii  rxlnuirdimiriii,  which,  however,  are  not  properly 
uT  critical  import,  but  rather  point  lo  ■llegorical  expla- 
nations of  Che  passage  (it.  .VunV,  f,  28,  c.  1 1  comp.  Je- 
rome, Cfiuut.  in  Ctn.  xviii,8a)i  anil  already  the  mid- 
dle cunaonant,  the  middle  word,  and  the  midiUe  verse  uf 
the  Pentateuch  are  ncited  as  in  the  ^lasorah.  In  the 
tract  Sopherim,  written  between  the  Talmud  and  the 
Maaorah,  there  are  also  notes  of  the  same  kind,  IuuukIi 
not  exactly  agreeing  with  those  in  the  llawirah.  But 
(hose  varianta  had  not  before  been  foimally  cidlected 
and  reduced  to  order  in  wrilinj;.  This  was  the  work  of  i 
the  Jewiah  scholars  who,  from  the  6th  century  after 
Chrint,  finuriahed  in  Palestine,  and  had  their  principal 
aeat  at  Tiberias  (Zunz,  ColleuliaallkU  Vortriige  dcr  Ju- 
den,  p.  809). 

II.  Vmltml»  o/lke  .Viuotak—Tbrm  are  partly  pataw- 
grapbic.  partly  critical,  partly  exegetical,  partly  gram- 
matical.   They  embrace  notes  concerning— 

1.  Tke  Cimtonanlto/lht  Hebrew  Tm/.  —  Cunceming 
these,  the  Haauretes  note  about  thirty  letters  which  are  i 
Inntrr  than  the  other*,  about  thirty  that  are  Ita,  four  i 
which  are  tuipmdrtl  or  placed  tbuve  Cbc  line  of  the  oth- 
e.n  in  the  same  woni,  and  nine  which  are  inFoied  or  i 
written  ujiude  down ;  lo  these  peculiarities  reference  is 
■nadeabn  in  tlie  Talmud,  and  ihe  use  of  them  aa  merely 
marking  the  middle  of  a  book  or  section  ini|icated  (tr. 
AiiUwiin,  r.  30,  c.  J  i  IIAvemick,  L  c,  p.  a«).  The  Ma- 
sorelas  also  note  a  case  in  which  the  dnal  S  is  found  in 
the  heart  of  a  word  (naici,  Isa.  ix,  B) ;  one  in  which  | 
the  initial 'S  it  found  at  the  end  (Cn,  Neb.  ii,  13)j  and 
one  in  which  the  initial  3  occurs  at  Ihe  end  (30,  Job 
xviii,  1)— iiregularilies  for  which  no  reason  can  be  as-  Hoe.  tv 
aiij^ned  (comp.  Lcu3den,/'«{j://r&  Diss.  x).  They  have  pea.cv 
noted  how  often  each  letter  occurs ;  and  they  signalize  ,  t  .. 
the  ujidilleofeach  book,  ibemiiUlle  letter  of  the  Pcnia- 
teuch  (the  1  in  ^inj.  Lev.  si,  42),  the  middle  letter  of 
the  Psalter  (the  5  in  -'S-'V.  Psa.  Ixxx,  14),  the  number 
of  times  each  of  the  Ave  Ictlent  which  have  Goal  forms 
occura  in  ita  Rnal  and  ui  its  initial  form, 

3.  The  I'l/ierl-pninli  und  Acemli  in  lie  Hebrtw  Text. 
— Here  Che  Masureles  note  the  pecidiariiics  or  anom.i- 
lies  in  the  use  of  the  vowel-points,  of  the  dagcah  and 
mappik,  and  of  the  accenu  in  the  text— a  face  to  which 
Buwcrfappeala  with  considerable  f.irce,  as  proving  that 
the  authors  of  the  Masotah,  as  we  have  it,  were  lut  the 
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umnfars  of  Che  diacritical  marka  by  which  vowels  and 
accents  are  indicated  in  Che  Hebrew  text :  for,  had  they 
been  so,  they  would  not  have  conlhied  themselves  tu  la- 
boriously noting  anomaliea  into  which  they  Iht-msclvea 
hid  fallen,  hut  would  at  once  have  TenwTed  them.    be< 

3.  H'ordi. — With  regard  to  these,  the  Masoretcs  note 
(I)  the  cases  at  Scriplio plma  (G^xim)  and  iSr/ectira 
(Q^^Dn);  (S)  the  number  of  timea  in  which  ceitnin 
words  occur  at  Che  beginning  uf  a  verse  (as,  e.  g.,  d''p, 
which  they  say  is  nine  times  the  first  wuid  of  a  veiee), 
or  the  end  of  a  veree  (as  ylxn,  which  they  say  occiu» 
thrice  as  the  final  word  of  averse);  (3)  wards  of  which 
the  meaning  is  ambiguous,  and  lo  which  they  affix  the 
proper  meaning  in  the  place  where  they  occur;  {i) 
words  which  have  over  them  ttiepumiti  txli-aordimii-iu  ; 
and  (o)  words  whL-h  present  anomalies  in  writing  or 
grammar,  and  which  some  have  thought  should  be  alter- 
ed, or  peculiarities  which  need  to  be  explained  (V'^'^-B)* 

4.  I  'traet. — The  Masoretes  number  the  vetses  in  each 
book  of  the  O.  Test.,  aa  well  as  in  each  of  the  larger  seo- 
tione  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  they  note  the  middle  vena 
of  each  book  of  the  ().  T. ;  they  ahio  note  the  number  of 
veiBca  in  which  certain  expressions  occur,  the  drst  aiul 
last  letters  of  each  verse,  and  in  many  cases  the  number 
oriettenoTwhichiC  is  composed;  and,  in  fine,  they  have 
marked  twency-five  or  cwenty-eighc  places  where  chera 
is  a  pause  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  or  where  a  hiatus  ii 
supposed  to  be  found  in  the  meaning  (as,  e.g.,  in  Uen.iv, 
8,  where,  alter  the  words  l^nx  ban-bit  *,'p  ^OSC^, 
there  is  in  rahhiniod  editions  of  the  O,  Test,  a  space  left 
vacant  [KpSB,  pitkd\  Co  indicate  that  something  is 
probably  omitted). 

5.  Tikkia  Sophtrim  (0''1B10  "^pr,  ordiHOlio,  sive 
corrrdio  Scriantm).— On  the  word  0^^a3  (Psa,  cvl, 
10)  the  Masnrah  has  this  note  ;  tke  tcord  D^IZS  »  ont 
ofeigkirm  tcordt  in  Scriplare  ickick  art  aa  or-Kwiliim 
iifike  Hcribn.  Tlicse  eighteen  words  are  also  enumera- 
ted in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  Numbers.  The  pas- 
sages whefe  they  occur  are  presented  in  the  following 
Cable: 

Tiiikun  Sophtrim.    . 

Oen.  zTiii,  ii,       mn^  ^jsi" .... 
on->3K 


1  Kings  xll, 
!  Chron.  i, 
Kiek-vlll,!' 
HBb.I,lL 
HsL  i,  IS, 
Zcch.  li.S, 
Jer.  II,  n, 


rbnxb 

CBN  bx 


13133 
01-33 
tTI33 


^ix 


■Jobxixii,*,        311X  rs 

Lnm.lil.W  •'b? 

Charf-es  have  been  rashly  advanced  against  these 
Sopherim  of  having  corrupted  the  sacred  text  ((ialatin, 
iJe  Amnat  C'llkol.  Ver.  lib.  i,c.8|,hut  for  thU  there  ia 
no  fniiidation  (see  beii-Chajim's  Inli-nduOifM  lo  Iht  Hub- 
Hnk  JJMf,,  translated  by  Ginaburg,  p.  SI}.  Eichhom 
concludea  from  "the  character  of  the  rtiaditiga"  that 
"  this  recenaiim  look  note  only  of  certain  errors  wliicb 
had  crept  into  the  text  through  ttaiiMi\ti«t^«iii^-iCi£ii^ 
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were  corrected  by  collation  of  MSS."  {Kirdeit,  ins,  A .  T, 
sec  116).  Blcek,  however,  thinks  that  thia  is  affirmed 
without  evidence,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  rejected 
reading  is  probably  the  original  one,  as,  c.  g.,  in  Gen. 
xviii,  2*2,  and  llab.'i,  12  (I'JiideU.  insA.T,  p. 84W). 

6.  Jttur  /Sopherim  (D"»-!B10  11^?,  abliUio  Scriba- 
rum), — The  Masoretes  have  noted  four  instances  in  ' 
which  the  letter  1  has  been  erroneously  prefixed  to  "IFIX 
— viz.  Gen.  xviii,  5 ;  xxiv,  55 ;  Numb,  xii,  14 ;  and  Psa.  . 
Ixviii,  26 ;  they  note  also  that  it  has  been  erroneously  j 
prefixed  to  the  word  "('^aB'^^  in  Psa.  xxxvi,  7.  Of  | 
these  passages,  the  only  one  in  which  the  injunction  of 
the  Sopherim  to  remove  the  1  has  been  neglected  is 
Numb,  xii,  14 — a  neglect  at  which  Biixtorf  expresses 
surprise  (Lex.  Talmud^  s.  v.  "ilSS). 

7.  Keri  and  Kfthib. — But  n(tt  all  the  dicta  of  the  Mas- 
oretes are  of  e<)ual  sterling  value ;  they  are  not  only  . 
sometimes  utterly  superfiuous,  but  downright  erroneous. 
Of  its  "  countings'*  we  may  adduce  that  it  enumerates  in 
the  Pentateuch  IH  greater  and  43  smaller  portions,  1534 
verses,  63,467  words,  70,100  letters,  etc. — a  calculation 
which  is,  however,  to  a  certain  degree  at  variance  with 
the  Talmud.  See  the  article  Keki  and  Ketiiib  in  this 
work. 

III.  Form  of  the  Maaorah, — The  language  of  the  Afa- 
tonih  is  Chaldee;  and,  besides  the  diflicidty  of  this  idiom, 
the  obscure  abbreviations,  contractions,  symbolical  signs, 
etc..  witli  which  the  work  abounds,  render  its  study  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  In  all  probability  it  was  composed 
out  of  nota  that  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  on 
separate  leaves,  or  in  books,  as  occasion  demanded.  Af- 
terwards they  were  a{ii>cnded  as  marginal  notes  to  the 
text,  sometimes  on  the  upper  and  lower  margin,  some- 
times in  a  more  brief  form  on  the  s|)ace  between  the 
text  and  the  Chaldee  version,  where,  from  scarcity  of 
room,  many  abbreviations  and  symbols  were  resorted  to, 
and  considerable  omissions  were  made.  Hence  arose  a 
distinction  between  the  nbl*ia  H^IIO^,  the  Masora 
Mitgna^  and  the  JiaiSp  O,  the  M,  Airra— the  former 

of  which  comprehends  the  entire  body  of  critical  re- 
nark  on  the  margins,  the  latter  the  more  curt  and  con- 
densed notes  inserted  in  the  intermediate  space.  The 
latter  has  frequently  been  represented  as  an  abbreviated 
compend  of  the  former;  but  this  is  not  strictly  correi't, 
for  the  lesser  Masorah  contains  many  things  not  found 
in  the  greater.  At  an  early  period  the  scribes  hitro- 
duced  the  practice  of  adorning  their  annotations  with 
all  maimer  of  Hgureis  and  symboK  and  caligraphic  inge- 
nuities ;  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  causes  connected 
with  their  metho<l  of  selection  and  arrangement^  the 
whole  came  into  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  it  was 
rendered  almost  useless.  In  this  state  it  remained  until 
the  publication  of  Bom  berg's  Rabbinical  BMe  (Venetia, 
1526 :  the  second  Bomberg  Bibiin  Eabbin,,  not  the  first, 
as  is  sometimes  stated),  for  which  the  learned  K.  Jacob 
ben-Chajim,  with  immense  lal^or,  prepared  and  arranged 
the  Masorah.  See  Jacob  ben-Ciiajim.  To  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  Greater  Masorah.  he  placed  at  the  end  of 
his  work  what  has  been  called  the  Masora  nutxima  or 
Jinuiuf^  an<l  which  forms  a  sort  of  Masoretic  Concord- 
ance in  alphabetic  order. 

IV.  Valiit  of  the  Masorah, — While  there  is  much  in 
the  Masorah  that  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than 
as  lub«)rious  trifling,  it  is  far  from  deser\'ing  the  sconi 
which  has  sometimes  been  poured  upon  it.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  preser\'es  to  us  much  valuable  tradi- 
tional information  concerning  the  constitution  and  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  It  is  the  source  whence 
materials  for  a  critical  revision  of  tlie  O.-Test.  text  can 
now  alone  be  derived.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  now  imi)os- 
sible  to  discriniinate  the  older  fnmi  the  more  recent  of 
its  contents  We  would  eaniestlv  reiterate  the  wish  of 
£ich horn,  that  some  one  would  undertake  the  "bitter 
task"  of  making  complete  critical  excerpts  from  the  Ma- 
aonh. 


V.  Liitrature,—Elia$  Levilay  r.110'::n  P.^IO::  (\\tL 
1588;  (rerman  transL  by  Semler,  Halle,  1770;  English 
transl.  by  (iinsburg,  Lond.  1867) ;  Buxtorf,  Tiberiu*„  tirt 
CoinmrrU,  Masoreth,  triplex  histor,  didact,  crit.  (Ba^lc, 
1620, 4to) ;  Cappell,  Crit,  Sac,  lib.  iii ;  Olaus  Celsius.  Ik 
Masora  IHsput, ;  Leusden,  Philol.  Htb.^  Diss,  xxii-xxv ; 
Walton,  Vroleijg,  in  Polyglotf,  No.  viii ;  Carpzov,  Cr^, 
Sacr,  p.  283;  Wilhner,  Antiq,  Ilebr,  sec  1,  c  36;  Ahr. 
Geiger,  Zur  Gesch,  der  Masorah  (in  the  3d  voL  of  bin 
JUd,  Zetfschr./iir  WissenscA,  m.  l^^ten);  FrensdorfT,  M/i 
Bitch  ''OcJUach  W'ochlacJC'  (Massora)  (Hamburg.  lAW, 
8vo);  Hupfeld,  Veber  tine  hisher  vitbehuad  fftb/ifbeur 
I/andschrijfl  der  Mawrah  (in  Zeitschr,  d,  deutsch.  mor- 
getiL  GeseUsch,  xxi,  201  sq.) ;  Eichhom,  Eitdtit.  ins  .1.7'. 
voL  i,  sec  140-158;  De  WeUe,  Einleit,  sec  90-92;  Hii- 
vemick,  Iiitrotl,  to  the  0,  T,  p.  279  sq. ;  Bleek,  EinUii,  h,t 
A ,  T,  p.  803  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  Inirodnctitm  to  the  Rabbutic 
Bible  by  J,  ben-ChaJitn^  transl.  in  the  Journal  nfSacnd 
Literature  for  July,  1863.     See  Criticism,  Biulicau 

Mas'pha,  the  name  of  two  places  mentioned  in  the 
Apocrypha. 

1.  (Ma<T<n70cf^  v.  r.  Maercny^a.)  A  place  opposite  to 
{KarivavTi)  Jerusalem,  at  which  Judas  l^laccatanis  and 
his  followers  assembled  themselves  to  bewail  the  detio- 
lation  of  the  citv  and  the  sanctuarv,  and  to  intlaroe  their 
resentment  before  the  battle  of  Emmaus,  by  the  sif;ht 
not  only  of  the  distant  city,  which  was  probably  visible 
from  the  eminence,  but  also  of  the  book  of  the  law  mu- 
tilated and  pn)faned,  and  of  other  objects  of  {leculiar 
preciousness  and  sanctity  (1  Mace  iii,  46).  As  the  pai^- 
sagc  contains  an  allusion  to  similar  acts  of  devotion 
"aforetime  in  Israel,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  iden- 
tical with  MizpKii  (q.  v.)  of  Benjamin,  the  ancient 
sanctuary  at  which  Samuel  had  convened  the  people  on 
an  cx;casion  of  equal  emergency  (1  Sam.  vii,  5).  In 
fact,  Maspha,  or,  more  accurately,  Mass^pha,  is  menly 
the  form  in  which  the  Sept.  uniformly  renders  the  He- 
brew name  Mizpeh,  the  modem  Nt^nSamvil^  a  high 
range  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  (^Kobinson,  /ft- 
searches^  ii,  143). 

2.  (Maer^a.)  One  of  the  cities  which  were  taken 
from  the  Ammonites  by  Judas  Maccalnsus  in  his  cam- 
paign on  the  east  of  Jonlan  (1  Mace,  v,  35).  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  ancient  city  of  Miz]>eh  of  (iilc-ail 
(Judg.  xi,  29,  etc.)  or  Mi/^peh  of  Moab  (1  Sam.  xxii,  3) 
is  meant.  The  Syriac  has  the  curious  variation  of 
OliiHf  "  salt,"  and  one  Greek  MS.  has  tii;  'AXtpa,  anotht-r 
(Iq  ^Xtfitty  another  (iq  Atpa :  Imt  this  seems  to  be  a 
mere  arbitrarv  correction  from  ver.  26  bv  some  one  who 
thought  that  the  place  mentioned  in  lK>th  verses  shouki 
be  the  same.  Michaelis,  however,  would  combine  both 
readings,  and  make  the  place  Mizjieh-Elim,  Perhaps 
Josephus  also  reads  nb^,  ''salt,"  as  he  reads  MaXAi} 
{Ant.  xii,  8,  3),  which  Grimm  thinks  has  arisen  from 
transposition  of  letters  {I/andb,  z,  a,  Apokr,  ad  loc). 

Mas'rekall  (Ileb.  Masrekah',  MjJ'^r^,  ru*ym/; 
Sept.  MaffOiKKo.,  Matrcicca),  a  place  a{)|uurently  in  Iilu- 
m«ea,  the  native  place  of  Samlah,  one  of  the  Edoniiti-^i 
kings  ((Jen.  xxxvi,  36;  1  Chroii.  i,  47).  **The  studc-nt 
will  observe  that  while  some  of  these  kings  are  mer.- 
tione<l  with  the  addition,  *  and  the  name  of  his  town 
was,'  others  are  introduced  as  'ct>miiig  from'  some  other 
place.  Kali6<.'h  (ad  loc.)  remarks  that  the  former  ae^im 
to  comprise  native  Idumseans,  the  latter  foreigners.  Ku- 
sebius  and  Jerome,  however  {Onoma^,  s.  v.  Masraca), 
liK'ate  iVIasrekah  in  Gebalene,  a  province  embracing  the 
n<»rthem  part  of  Edom**  (Kitto).  "Interpreted  as  He- 
brew, the  name  refers  to  vineyards — as  if  from  Saral\ 
a  root  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  *  vine  of  Sv* 
rek,'  that  is,  the  choice  vine;  and,  led  by  this,  Kiioltcl 
(Genesis,  p.  257)  proposes  to  place  Masrekah  in  the  db- 
trict  of  the  Idumaean  mountains  north  of  l^etra,  and 
along  the  Haj  route,  where  Burckhardt  found  *  exten- 
sive vineyards,'  and  'great  quantities  of  dried  grapes,* 
made  by  the  tribe  of  the  Refaya  for  the  supply  of  Gaxa 
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mnd  for  the  Mecca  pil^inrinis  (Burckhardt,  iSyria,  p.  418)  J 
But  this  U  mere  conjecture,  as  no  name  at  all  corre-  | 
apoDdinf]^  with  Masrekah  has  been  yet  discoveretl  in  | 
that  locality"  (Smith).     According  t<j  Si/liwarz  {Patent,  I 
p.  215),  there  is  still  a  town,  eight  miles  south  of  Petra, 
called  kti^Masrakj  which  he  thinks  may  be  the  locality. 
He  proltably  refers  to  the  place  marketl  A  in  Mafrak  on 
Palmer's  Map,  and  .4  in  el-Usdaka  on  Kiepert*s. 

Mass  (Latin  ^fiula)  is  the  technical  term  by  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  designates  the  Eucharistic  service 
which  in  that  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  other 
Oriental  churches,  is  held  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  new 
law— a  real  though  unbloody  offering,  in  which  Christ 
is  the  victim,  in  substance  the  same  with  the  sacrifice 
of  the  cross.  It  is  instituted,  Komanists  further  teach, 
in  commemoration  of  that  sacrifice,  and  as  a  means  of 
applying  its  merits  through  all  ages  for  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  men. 

Orifjin  attd  Meaning  of  the  IVbn/.— "  Tl»e  first  names 
given  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  boily 
and  blood  of  Christ,"  says  Walcott  ( s.  v.),  **  were  the 
lircAking  of  Bread  (Acts  xx,  6,7),  the  I»nr8  Supper  (1 
(?<)r.  ii,  2()),  <»r  G>mmmiion  (1  Cor.  x,  18).  It  was  also 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  mystery,  the  sacrament, 
the  oblatitm  or  prosphora,  the  sacrifice,  Dominicum  (the 
Lord's),  agenda  (the  action),  synais  and  collccta  (the 
assembly),  the  solemnities,  the  service,  the  supplication, 
the  mystical  or  divine  Eucharist  or  eulogy  (the  thanks* 
giving),  the  office,  the  s|)ectaclc,  the  consecration,  the 
unbloody  sacrifice,  the  supper,  the  table,  the  latria  (wor- 
ship), the  universal  canon ;  and,  by  the  (ireeks,  also  the 
hierurgia  (sacred  action),  and  the  good  by  excellence, 
metalepsis  (the  communion),  in  the  Apostolical  Canons. 
These  terms  ser\'ed  either  to  explain  to  the  faithful  the 
meaning  of  the  service,  or,  in  times  of  persecution,  to 
conceal  its  real  nature  from  the  profane  and  persecutora. 
In  Acts  xiii,  2,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  liturgy." 

The  term  Mtus  is  ancient,  having  been  used  by  Cle- 
ment I,  Alexander,  Telesphorus,  Si»ter,  and  Felix  (cir. 
l(K)-275).  In  a  letter  of  St.  Ambrose  to  his  sister  l^lar- 
cellina  (of  the  -Ith  centur}'),  we  have  this  passage : ''  Ego 
roansi  in  munere,  missam  facerc  ccDpi,  dum  offers,  ra[)- 
turn  cognovi"  (A/),  xxxiii).  Its  origin  and  use,  howev- 
er, have  given  much  trouble.  There  are  at  present  three 
principal  derivations  of  the  word :  (1.)  From  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ma»e,  a  feiuit^  in  which  sense  the  word  is  of 
more  ancient  ilate  than  the  Eucharist.  It  scwms  proba- 
ble that  the  ancient  word  is  emlxNlied  in  such  names 
as  Christ/nriJt,  Michaeh/t/M,  Martin/mi«;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  suffix,  as  thus  used,  has  any  refer- 
ence at  all  to  the  holy  Eucharist,  an«l  it  is  much  more 
proi)ablc  that  the  coincidence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  won! 
for y<f<M^  with  mass  and  missa,  the  holy  Kuvharint,  is  pure- 
ly accidental.  (2.)  From  the  Hebrew  HDp,  miM(ih\ 
which  signifies  an  obUitum,  as  in  Deut.  xvi,  10.  This 
derivation  would  tend  to  show  an  association  between 
the  original  idea  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  oblations  of 
the  Jewish  ritual;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
the  Jewish  word  should  have  found  its  way  into  every 
language  of  Europe,  and  yet  be  entirely  absent  from  the 
liturgical  vocabulary  of  the  Oriental  churches.  (3.) 
From  the  "//**,  missii  m/"  of  the  ancient  liturgies  of  the 
West,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  'Rv  dpiivy  Xpiarov 
tropiv^uifitVf ''  Let  us  depart  in  peace,"  of  the  Greek  litur- 
gi&JL  But  the  words  '*  Ite,  missa  est,"  have  two  senses 
given  to  them  by  ancient  writers ;  thus,  in  Micrologus, 
it  is  said, "  In  festivis  diebus  4te,  missa  est*  dicitur,  quia 
tunc  generalis  conventus  celebrari  solet,  qui  per  hujus- 
modi  denuntiationem  licentiam  discendi  acciperc  solet" 
(^Microlog,  xlvi).  St.  Thomas  A({uina8,  on  the  other 
hand,  explains  the  phrase  as  meaning  that  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Eucharist  has  been  sent  up  to  God  by  the  admin- 
istration of  angels  (Thomas  Atjuinas,  iii,  qu.  83,  art.  iv). 
Both  these  meanings  are  combined  in  a  very  ancient 
exposition  of  the  mass,  printed  by  Hittorpius:  '*Tunc 
dcmum  a  diacona  dicitur,  Ite,  missa  est,  id  cat,  Ite  cum 


pace  in  domus  vestras,  quia  transmissa  est  pro  vobis  ora- 
tio  ad  dominum ;  et  per  angelos,  qui  nuncii  dicunter, 
allata  est  in  divinse  conspecturo  majestatis"  {Expot, 
Miss,  ex  vetust,  cod,  in  Ilittorp,  p.  587). 

The  pro(>er  technical  sense  of  the  word  undoubtedly 
is  the  one  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  early  Church 
— that  of  "offering"  or  "oblation,"  which,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  are  ancient  names  for  the  lord's  Supper. 
In  such  a  sense  the  English  Church  use<i  the  word,  and 
it  thus  occurs  hi  the  first  vemai*ular  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Enghind  (A.D.  1549):  "The  Sup|)er  of  the 
I»ni,  and  the  holv  Communion,  commonlv  called  the 
Mass."  Indeed  it  was  only  aljandone<i  by  the  Anglican 
clergy  when  it  was  found  that  Romanists  attache<l  to 
the  word  muss  a  per>'erted  sense.  It  was  first  dropped 
in  the  revise*!  Praver-book  of  1552.  In  (Jermanv  the 
Reformers  hesitated  not  to  protest  against  the  accusa- 
tion that  they  op|x>sed  nuiss.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Augsburg 
(Confession  "  protests  against  any  notion  that  it  abolishes 
mass"  (comp.  Schott,  Aw/sburgische.  Confession^  p.  137, 
141).  The  doctrine  of  the  mass,  as  interpreted  by  Ro- 
man Catholics,  presupposes  the  Eucharist,  and  involvea 
the  notion  of  a  sacrifice.  On  the  latter  |K)int  hinges  the 
controversy  between  Romanists  and  IVotestauts :  the 
question  being  whether  it  is  a  ])ositive  sacrifice,  renew- 
'ed  at  everv  celebration,  or  onlv  a  solemn  feast  on  a  sac- 
rifice  once  offered  by  Jesus  Christ;  whether  Christ  hi 
iKHly  and  bl<Mid  is  absolutely  and  corporally,  or  only 
spiritually  and  really  present  in  the  elements.  See  Ru.\i. 
Pkkskncr  ;  Tbansi-kstaxtiation. 

By  primitive  use,  the  communion  of  the  faithful  ap- 
pears always,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  to  have  form- 
ed part  of  the  Eucharistic  service;  but  afterwanls  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  officiating  priest  only  communi- 
cated, whence  arose,  es|>ecially  in  the  Western  Church, 
the  practice  of  "private  masses,"  which  has  l>een  in 
later  times  a  ground  of  complaint  with  dissentients  from 
Rome — even  those  who  in  other  respects  approach  close- 
ly to  the  Roman  dwtrine.  In  the  ancient  writers  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  "  mass  of  the  catechu- 
mens"'and  the  "mass  of  the  faithful;"  the  former  in- 
cluding all  the  pn'}>aratory  prayers,  the  latter  all  that 
directly  regards  the  consecration  of  the  elements  and 
the  communion,  at  which  the  "  discipline  of  the  secret" 
forbade  the  presence  of  the  catechumens.  tVith  the 
cessation  of  this  discipline  the  distinction  of  names  has 
ceased,  but  the  distinction  of  parts  is  still  proser\'et!,  the 
mass  of  the  catechumens  comprising  all  the  first  part  of 
the  mass  as  far  as  the  "  preface." 

The  mass  is  now  in  general  denominate<l  according 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  accompanying  ceremonial — a 
"low  mass,"  a  "chanted  mass,"  or  a  "high  mass."  In 
the  first,  a  single  priest  simply  reads  the  8er\'ice,  at- 
tended bv  one  or  mi>re  acolvtes  or  clerks.  The  second 
form  differs  only  in  this,  that  the  service  is  chanted  in- 
stead of  being  read  by  the  priest.  In  the  high  mass 
the  ser>'ice  is  chanted  in  part  by  the  priest,  in  part  by 
the  deacon  and  sulxieacon,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  sev- 
eral ministers  of  inferior  rank,  the  priest  is  assisted.  In 
all  these,  however,  the  service,  as  regards  the  form  of 
prayer,  is  the  same.  It  ainsists  of  (1)  an  introductory 
prayer  composed  of  the  4 1st  Psalm,  together  with  the 
"general  confession ;"  (2)  the  introit,  which  is  followed 
by  the  thrice -re|)eated  petition,  "Lonl,  have  mercy," 
"Christ,  have  mercy,"  and  the  hymn  "(ilory  to  God 
on  high;"  (3)  the  collect,  or  public  and  joint  prayers  of 
priest  and  people,  followe<l  by  a  lesson  either  fn)m  the 
Epistles  or  some  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the 
Gradual  (q.  v.) ;  (4)  the  Gospel,  which  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Nicene  Creed ;  (5)  the  Offertory  (q.  v.), 
after  the  reading  of  which  comes  the  preparatory  offer- 
ing of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  washing  of  the 
priest's  hands  in  token  of  purity  of  heart,  and  the  "  se- 
cret," a  prayer  read  in  a  low  voice  by  the  priest;  (6) 
the  preface,  concluding  with  the  trisagion,  or  "  thrice 
holy,"  at  which  point,  by  the  primitive  use,  the  cate- 
chumens and  penitents  retired  ftQOi  Oca  Ocmdjj^n  V3^ 
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the  "canon,"  which  is  always  the  same,  and  which 
contains  all  the  prayers  connected  with  the  consecra- 
tion«  the  elevation,  the  breaking,  and  the  commimion  of 
the  host  and  of  the  chalice,  as  also  the  commemorations 
both  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead ;  (8)  the  "  commun- 
ion,*^ whi(*h  is  a  short  scriptural  prayer,  usually  appro- 
pnate  to  the  |Mirticular  festival ;  (9)  the  **  post-commun- 
ion," which,  like  the  collect,  was  a  joint  prayer  of 
priest  and  |>cople,  and  is  read  or  sung  aloud;  (10)  the 
dismissal  with  the  benediction;  and,  finally,  the  first 
chapter  of  Jo'nn's  (vospeL  A  great  part  of  the  above 
prayers  are  fixed,  and  form  what  is  called  the  **ordo"  or 
*'  ordinary"  of  the  mass.  The  rest,  which  is  called  the 
**  proper  of  the  mass,"  differs  for  different  occasions, 
many  masses  having  nothing  peculiar  but  the  name: 
such  are  the  masses  of  the  saints — that  of  8t«  Mar}'  of 
the  SiM>w,  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  August ;  that  of  St. 
Slargaret,  patroness  of  lying-in  women;  that  at  the 
fea.-t  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  which  are  said  three 
masses:  that  of  the  Innocents,  at  which  the  Gloria  in 
EjTceLns  and  llalUliijah  are  omitted,  and,  it  being  a  day 
of  mounung,  the  altar  is  of  a  violet  color.  As  to  ordi- 
nary' masses,  some  are  for  the  dead,  and,  as  is  supposed, 
contribute  to  release  the  soul  from  purgatory*.  At  these 
masses  the  altar  is  put  in  mourning,  and  the  only  deco- 
rations are  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  six  yellow  wax 
lights;  the  dress  of  the  celebrant,  and  the  very  Mass- 
biMik,  are  black;  many  parts  of  the  office  are  omitted, 
and  the  people  are  dismissed  without  the  benediction. 
If  the  mass  be  said  for  a  person  distinguished  by  his 
rank  or  virtues,  it  is  followed  with  a  funeral  oration : 
they  erect  a  chupelle  ardmtey  that  is,  a  representation  of 
the  deceased,  with  branches  and  ta|jers  of  yellow  wax, 
either  in  the  middle  of  the  church  or  near  the  deceased's 
tomb,  where  the  priest  pronounces  a  solemn  absolution 
of  the  deceased.  There  are  likewise  private  masses 
said  for  stolen  or  strayed  goods  or  cattle,  for  health,  for 
travellers,  etc.,  which  go  under  the  name  ofrotiuf,  maases. 
There  Is  still  a  further  distinction  of  masses,  denomina- 
ted from  the  countries  in  which  thev  were  useil :  thus 
the  <iothic  mass,  or  vtinsa  Afogandfumf  is  that  used 
among  the  Goths  when  they  were  masters  of  Spain, 
and  i^  still  kept  up  at  Toledo  and  Salamanca;  the 
AmbroHian  mass  is  that  composed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
used  only  at  Milan,  of  which  city  he  was  bishop ;  the 
Gallic  mass,  used  by  the  ancient  (iauls;  and  the  Ko- 
man  mass,  used  by  almost  all  the  churches  in  the 
Romish  communion.  The  mass  of  the  presanctified 
(nwtjta  propstmctijiaitontm)  is  a  mass  {KTuIiar  not  «)nly 
to  the  Homan,  but  also  to  the  (ireek  Church.  In  the 
latter  there  is  no  cH)nsecrationof  the  elements:  but,  after 
Mnging  s(»me  hymns,  the  bre^l  and  wine,  which  were 
conse<*rated  on  the  preceding  day,  are  partaken  of.  This 
mass  is  performed  in  the  (ircek  Church  not  only  on 
(iood  Friday,  but  on  every  day  during  all  Lent,  except 
on  Saturdavs.  Sundavs,  and  the  Annunciation.  The 
priest  ct)unts  u}x>n  his  fingers  the  days  of  the  ensuing 
wei^k  on  wliich  it  is  to  be  celebrated,  and  cuts  off  as 
many  ])ieces  of  bread  at  the  altar  as  he  is  t^>  say  masseit, 
and,  after  having  consecrated  them,  stei^ps  them  in  wine 
and  puts  tliem  in  a  Ikix,  out  of  which,  u|K)n  ever%'  occa- 
sion, he  takes  some  of  it  with  a  8]j4M)n,  and,  putting  it  on 
a  dish,  sets  it  on  the  altar. 

Cereiiumy. — The  following  office  of  the  mass  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  (iardeti  of  the  Soul,  prepared  by  the  late 
bi.shop  Challoner,  and  may  be  accepte«i.  therefore,  &s  the 
authorized  rite  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics:  ^'At 
the  l>eginning  of  the  roaf<s,  the  priest  at  the  f(M>t  of  the 
altar  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  'In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tlie  Holy  (ihost ;  amen,' 
an<l  then  recites  with  tlie  clerk  the  42d  Psalm — 'Judica 
vir,  lhui(*  etc  Then  the  priest,  Iwwing  down,  says  the 
Confuor,  by  way  of  a  general  confession  to  (iod,  to  the 
whiile  c<nirt  of  heaven,  and  to  all  the  faithful  there  pres- 
ent, of  his  sins  and  unworthiness,  and  to  Ix-g  their  pray- 
ers t«i  titKl  for  liini.  And  the  clerk,  in  the  name  of  the 
pcvylVf  praya  for  the  priest,  tluit  God  would  have  mercy 


on  him,  and  forgive  him  hia  sins,  and  bring  him  to  ev- 
erlasting life.  Then,  in  the  name  of  all  there  present, 
tlie  clerk  makes  the  like  general  confession  to  (iod,  to 
the  whole  court  of  heaven,  and  to  the  priest,  and  begs 
his  prayers.  And  the  priest  prays  to  God  to  show  mercy 
to  all  his  people,  and  to  grant  them  pardon,  absolution, 
and  remission  of  all  their  sins.  Which  is  done  to  the 
end  that  both  priest  and  people  may  put  themselves  ia 
a  penitential  spirit,  in  order  to  assist  worthily  at  this 
divine  sacrifice.  After  the  Contiteor  the  priest  goes  up 
to  the  altar,  saying,  *  Take  away  from  us,  we  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord,  our  iniquities,  that  we  may  be  worthy  to 
enter  with  pure  minds  into  the  holy  of  holies,  thnoigh 
Christ  our  I^ird ;  amen,'  and  kisses  the  altar  as  a  fig- 
ure of  Christ,  and  the  seat  of  the  sacred  mysterie*. 
When  the  priest  is  come  up  to  the  altar,  he  goes  to  the 
book,  and  there  reads  what  is  called  the  intrfnt  or  en- 
trance of  the  mass,  which  is  different  every  day,  and  is 
generally  an  anthem  taken  out  of  the  Scripture,  with 
the  first  verse  of  one  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  GIotv  be  to 
the  Father,  etc,  to  glorify  the  blessetl  Trinity'  The 
priest  returns  to  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  says  alter- 
naudy  with  the  clerk  the  Kyrie  dtitfon^  or  Lord  have 
mercy  on  us,  which  is  said  three  times  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther; tluree  times  Chnttr  eleison^  or  Christ  have  oKrcy 
on  us,  to  (tod  the  Son ;  and  three  times  again  Kyrie  flti- 
8(»if  to  God  the  Holy  (jhost.  After  the  Ayrv  e^Mw, 
the  priest  recites  the  *  Gloi-ia  in  ExctlA*,"  or  Glory  be  to 
(>od  on  high,  etc.,  being  an  excellent  hymn  and  prayer 
to  (iod,  the  beginning  of  which  was  sung  by  the  angels 
at  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  this,  being  a  hymn  of  joy, 
is  omitted  in  the  masses  of  rtqviem  for  the  dead,  and  in 
the  masses  of  the  Sundays  and  ferias  of  the  penitential 
times  of  Advent  and  Lent,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  (ik>- 
ria-  in  Excelsis  the  priest  kisses  the  altar,  and,  turning 
about  to  the  people,  says,  *Dominu8  vobiscum*  (llie 
Lord  be  with  you).  Answer :  '  Et  cum  ^iritu  tuo' 
(And  witli  thy  spirit).  The  priest  returns  to  the  book, 
and  says,  *  Oremus'  (I^t  us  pray),  and  then  reads  the 
collect  or  collects  of  the  day,  concluding  them  with 
the  usual  termination,  'Per  Dominum  nostrum.'  etc. 
(Through  our  I»rd  Jesiut  Christ,  etc.),  with  wliich  the 
Church  commonly  concludes  all  her  prayerv.  The  col- 
lects being  ended,  the  priest  lays  his  hands  u[)on  the 
book  and  reads  the  epistle  or  lesson  of  the  day,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  clerk  answers,  *  Deo  gratias*  (Thanks 
be  to  God)— viz.,  for  the  heavenly  doctrine  there  deliv- 
ered. Then  follow  some  verses  or  sentences  of  Scrip- 
ture, called  the  gradual^  yf\\\c\i  are  every  day  diff«'rent. 
After  this  the  book  is  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
altar,  in  onler  to  the  reading  of  the  Gos(>el  for  the  day; 
which  removal  of  the  book  represents  the  passing  fnvm 
the  preaching  of  the  old  law,  figured  by  the  lesion  or 
epistle,  to  the  (iospel  of  Jesus  Christ  published  by  the 
preachers  of  the  new  law.  Tlie  priest,  Ix'fore  he  n-ad* 
the  Gospel,  stands  awhile  bowing  down  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  altar,  begging  of  (iod  in  secret  to  elf  anse  his 
heart  and  his  lips,  that  he  may  be  worthy  to  declare 
those  heavenly  words.  At  the  beginning  of  the  (i<K^pfl 
the  priest  greets  the  people  with  the  usual  salutation— 
'Dominus  vobiscnm'  (The  Ix)rd  be  with  vou).  and  then 
tells  out  of  which  t»f  the  evangelists  the  liratpel  is  rakrn, 
saying,  *Sequcntia  S.  Evangelii  aecimdum,'  etc.  <Whai 
follows  is  of  the  holy  (iospel,  etc).  At  these  words  both 
priest  and  people  make  the  sign  of  the  cross :  1st,  upoo 
their  foreheads,  to  signify  that  they  are  not  ashamed 
of  the  cross  of  Christ  and  his  doctrine;  2d.  upon  their 
mouths,  to  signify  they  will  ever  profess  it  in  \iord»; 
3d,  upon  their  breasts,  to  signify  that  they  wiU  always 
keep  it  in  their  hearts.  The  clerk  answers,  *■  (iloria  tiii. 
Dominc'  (^(ilorj'  be  to  thee,  O  Loni).  At  the  Go^pel  the 
people  stand  up,  to  divlare  by  that  posture  their  readi- 
ness to  go  and  do  whatsoever  they  shall  be  comioandeil 
by  the  Saviour  in  his  (ios}^»el.  At  the  en<l  of  the  (iospd 
the  clerk  answers, '  Laus  tibi,  Christe*  (Praise  be  to  tlvee, 
O  (.'hrist),  and  the  priest  kisses  the  book  in  reverence  to 
those  sacred  words  he  has  been  leading  out  of  it.    Tbea 
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upon  all  ^Sundays,  and  many  other  festival  days,  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  he  recites  the  Nicene 
( 'reed,  kneeling  down  at  the  w<»rd8  *  He  was  made  man,' 
in  reverence  ti>  the  ^reat  mystery  of  our  Lord's  incania- 
tion.  Then  the  priest  turns  about  to  the  people  and 
say^s  'Dominus  vobiscum'  (The  Lord  be  with  you). 
Having  reaii  in  the  book  a  verse  or  sentence  of  the 
Si^ripture,  which  is  called  the  ojftrtory^  and  is  ever>'  day 
different,  he  uncovers  the  clialice,  and,  taking  in  his 
hand  the  paten,  or  little  plate,  offers  up  the  bread  to 
(«ml;  then,  going  to  the  comer  of  the  altar,  he  takes  the 
wine  and  pours  it  into  the  chalice,  and  mingles  with  it 
a  small  tpiantity  of  water,  in  remembrance  of  the  bl(Kxl 
antl  water  that  issued  out  of  our  SaWour's  side ;  after 
which  he  returns  to  the  middle  of  the  altar  anti  offers 
up  the  chalice.  Then,  bowing  down,  he  begs  that  this 
fta<:rifice,  which  he  desires  to  offer  with  a  contrite  and 
humble  heart,  may  Hud  acceptance  with  (imi;  and, 
ble:j>sing  the  bread  and  wine  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
he  invokes  the  author  of  all  sanctity  to  sanctify  this  of- 
fering. At  the  end  of  the  offertory,  the  priest  goes  to 
the  comer  of  the  altar  and  washes  the  tips  of  his  ringers, 
to  denote  the  cleanness  and  purity  of  soul  with  which 
we  ought  to  appn>ach  to  these  divine  mysteries,  saying, 
*  Ijivaix),'  etc.  ( I  will  wash  my  hands  among  the  inno- 
cent, and  I  will  encompass  thy  altar,  ()  Lonl,  etc. ).  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  'iOth  I'salm.  Then  returning  to 
the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  there  bowing  down,  he  Ix'gs 
of  the  blesscii  Trinity  to  receive  this  oblation  in  memo- 
r)'  of  the  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ,  and  for  an  honorable  commemoration  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  of  all  the  soint^  that  they  may 
intercede  for  us  in  heaven,  wh(»se  memory  we  celebrate 
uiK)n  earth.  Then  the  priest,  kissing  the  altar,  tums  to 
the  people  and  says,  *  Orate,  fratres,'  etc.  (Brethren,  pray 
that  my  sa<;ritioe  and  yours  may  be  made  acceptable  to 
God  the  Father  Almighty).  Then  the  priest  says  in  a 
low  voice  tlie  prayers  called  »tcreUu  which  corres]M>nd 
to  the  collects  of  the  day,  and  are  different  every  day. 
The  priest  concludes  the  secreta  by  saying  aloud,  *  Per 
omnia  soecula  soiculomm*  (Worlil  with(»ut  end).  An- 
swer :  Amen.  Priest :  '  DominuM  vobiscum'  (The  Lord 
be  with  you\  Answer:  'Kt  cum  spiriui  tuo'  (And 
with  thy  spirit).  Priest :  *  Sursum  corda'  (Lift  up  your 
hearts).  Answer :  '  Ilabemus  ad  Dominum'  (We  have 
them  lifte<l  up  to  the  Lord).  Priest :  Maratias  agamus 
Domino  Deo  nostro'  (Ix't  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lonl 
our  (iod).  Answer:  *  Dignum  et  justum  est'  (It  is  meet 
and  just).  Then  the  priest  recites  the  prfj'ace.  (so  called 
liecause  it  serves  as  an  intnMluction  to  the  canon  of  the 
inxts).  After  the  preface  f(»llows  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
or  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  part  of  this  divine  serv- 
ice, which  is  read  with  a  low  voice,  as  well  to  cx])re8s 
the  silence  of  C'hrist  in  his  passion,  and  his  hiding  at 
that  time  his  glory  and  his  divinity,  as  to  signify  the 
vast  imp4»rtance  uf  that  common  cause  of  all  mankind, 
which  the  priest  is  then  representing,  as  it  were,  in  se- 
cret to  the  ear  of  (r(Kl,  and  the  reverence  and  awe  with 
which  l)oth  priest  and  i)eople  ought  to  assint  at  these 
tremendous  mysteries.  The  canon  begins  by  inv(»king 
the  Father  of  mercies,  through  Jtrsus  (.'hrist  his  Son,  to 
accept  this  sacrifice  for  the  holy  (.-atholic  (.'hurch,  for 
the  i)ope,  for  the  bishop,  for  the  king,  and  ft>r  all  the 
pnifessors  of  the  orthodox  and  afKMtolic  faith  through- 
out the  whole  worhL  Then  follows  the  memento^  or 
(Commemoration  of  the  living,  for  whom  in  particular 
the  priest  intends  to  offer  up  that  mass,  or  who  have 
been  particularly  recommended  to  his  prayers,  etc  To 
which  is  subjoined  a  remembrance  of  all  there  present, 
followed  by  a  solemn  commemoration  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  of  the  a|K>stles,  martyrs,  and  all  the  saints — to 
honor  their  memory  by  naming  them  in  the  sacred 
mysteries,  to  communicate  with  them,  and  to  b<.*g  of 
<tod  the  help  of  their  intercession,  through  Jesus  (.'hrist 
(»ur  Lord.  Then  the  priest  spreads  his  hands,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  ceremony  of  sacritices,  over  the  bread 
and  wine  which  are  to  l>e  consecrated  into  the  body  and 
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blood  of  (Hirist,  and  begs  that  God  would  accept  of  thla 
oblation  which  be  makes  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  that  he  would  grant  us  peace  in  this  life 
and  et«nial  salvation  in  the  next.  After  which  he  sol- 
emnly blesses  the  bread  and  wine  with  the  sign  of  the 
cn>ss,  and  uivokes  the  Almighty  that  they  may  be  made 
to  U8  the  IxnIv  and  blood  of  his  most  beloved  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  An<i  so  he  pnKX'cds  to  the  conse- 
cration, first  of  the  bread  into  the  l>ody  of  our  Lord,  and 
then  of  the  wine  into  his  bl(M>d ;  which  conae<Tation  is 
made  by  Christ's  own  words,  pronouiu^ed  in  his  name 
and  person  by  the  priest,  and  is  the  most  essential  part 
of  this  sacrifice,  because  thereby  the  body  and  bUNMt  of 
(.'hrist  arc  really  exhibited  and  prescntiHl  to  (lul,  and 
Christ  is  mystically  immolated.  Immediately  after  the 
consecration  follows  the  elevation,  first  of  the  host,  then 
of  the  chalice,  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  elevation  u})oii 
the  cross.  At  the  elevation  of  the  chalice  the  priest  re- 
cites those  words  of  Christ,  ^As  often  as  vou  do  these 
things,  you  shall  do  them  for  a  commemoration  of  me.* 
I'hen  he  goes  on,  making  a  solemn  commemoration  of 
the  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  and 
begging  of  (lod  to  accept  this  sacririce,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  accept  the  oblation  of  Aljel,  Abraham,  and  Melchise- 
dek ;  and  to  c(»mmand  that  it  may,  by  his  holy  angel, 
be  presented  upon  the  altar  al>ove,  in  [)resence  of  his  di- 
vine Majesty,  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  that  shall  par- 
take of  these  mysteries  here  below.  Then  the  priest 
pniceeds  to  the  memento,  or  c<»mmemoration  of  the 
dead,  saying,  *  Kememlier  also,  O  ]^>nt,  thy  ser\'ants  N. 
and  Nm  who  are  gone  before  us  with  the  sign  of  fiuth, 
and  re})ose  in  the  sleep  of  peace;'  praying  for  all  the 
faithful  departed  in  general,  and  in  |>articular  for  those 
for  wh(»m  he  desires  to  offer  this  sacrifice.  After  this 
memento  or  commemoration  of  the  dead,  the  priest, 
raising  his  voice  a  little,  and  striking  his  breast,  says, 
*  Nobis  quo4|ue  peccatoribua,'etc.  ( And  to  us  sinners,  etc.), 
humbly  craving  mercy  and  i)ardon  for  his  sins,  and  to 
be  admitted  to  some  part  and  s(»ciety  with  the  a|H«- 
tles  and  martyrs  through  Jesus  ('hrist.  Then  kneeling 
down,  and  taking  the  sacred  host  in  his  hands,  he  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cn)ss  with  it  over  the  chalice,  saying, 
'Through  him,  and  with  him,  and  in  him.  is  to  thee,  () 
(tod,  the  Father,  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  (ihost,  all 
honor  and  glory ;'  which  last  words  he  pnwiounces,  ele- 
vating a  little  the  h(»st  and  chalice  from  the  altar,  and 
then  kneels  down,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Per  omnia 
swcula  sneculorum"  ( Forever  and  ever).  Answer,  .1  men. 
After  which  he  recites  aloud  the  Paitr  Xosftr^  or  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  clerk  answering  at  the  en<l, 'Se<l  libera  noa 
a  m'alo'  (But  deliver  us  from  evil ).  Af^er  this  the  prieat 
breaks  the  host  over  the  chalice,  in  remembrance  of 
Christ's  botly  being  bn'.icn  for  us  upon  the  cross;  and 
he  )>uts  a  small  particle  of  the  host  into  the  chalice, 
praying  that  the  peace  of  the  Lonl  may  be  always  with 
us.  Then  kneeling  down,  and  rising  up  again,  he  says, 
*Agnuit  Jkri,'  etc.  (Lamb  of  (iml,  who  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  <in  us).  I  le  rept'ats  this 
thrice ;  but  at  the  thirtl  time,  instead  of  *  Have  mercy  on 
us,*  he  says,  * (irant  us  i)eace.'  After  the  Atpiu«  Dti^  the 
jiriest  says  three  short  firayers,  by  way  of  preparation 
f<»r  receiving  theblessetl  sacrament;  then  kneeling  down, 
and  rising  again,  he  takes  up  the  host,  and,  striking  his 
bniast,  he  says  tlirice,  'Domine,  non  sum  dignus,'  etc. 
(I»rd,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  enter  under 
my  roof;  speak  only  the  word,  and  my  soul  shall  he 
healed).  After  which  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
up<»n  himself  with  the  host,  saying,  'The  body  of  our 
Ijord  Jej*us  Christ  prest;rve  my  soul  to  life  everlasting. 
Amen.'  He  so  receives  it.  Then,  after  a  short  pause  in 
mental  firayer,  he  proceeds  to  the  receiving  of  the  chal- 
ice, u«ing  the  like  words,  *  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jtsus 
Christ  preserve  my  soul  to  life  everlasting.  Amen.' 
Then  follows  the  communion  of  the  people,  if  any  arc  to 
receive.  After  the  communion,  the  priest  takes  the  lo- 
tions, <ir  ablutions,  of  wine  and  water  in  the  chalice,  in 
order  to  consummate  whatever  a\vj  \v.\si3aia3x  ^\.  >>aft.  <»»ap' 
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■ecrated  species.  Then  coverinfir  the  chalice,  he  goes 
to  the  hook  and  readfl  a  vereiole  of  holy  Scripture,  called 
the  trommunion ;  after  which  he  turns  about  to  the  peo- 


mind  of  his  passion  and  death.  And  there  are  alwar* 
lighted  candles  upon  the  altar  during  masH,  a^  well  Ui 
honor  the  victory  and  triumph  of  our  (iteat  King  (which 


pie  with  the  usual  salutation,  hominus  robiscum^  and,  re-  is  there  celebrated)  by  these  lights,  which  are  tokens  of 
tunihig  to  the  lKK>k,  reads  tlie  collects  or  prayers  called  our  joy  and  of  his  glor>',  as  ui  denote  tbc  light  of  faith, 
the  {)OKt-c(»mniuuion.     After  which  he  again  greets  the  j  with  which  we  are  to  approach  to  him. 


{MHtple  with  Doniinns  vt>butrum^  and  gives  them  leave  to  •      *'The  priest  who  is  to  celebrate  mass  must  |w«vioariy 
flepart  with  Ife,  miua  eft ;  the  clerk  answering, '  Deo 


gnitia»'  (Thanks  be  to  (iod).     Then  the  priest,  bowing 
dt)wn  U'fore  the  altar,  makes  a  short  prayer  to  the 


confess  all  his  mi>rtal  sins,  in  order  that  he  may  feel 
morally  sure  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  gnii*e,  sinin:  for  the 
rei^overv  of  that  state  bv  such  as  have  once  fallen  from 


bli'ssed  Trinity:  and  then.  tuminK  alxmt  to  the  people,  it,  confession,  or  contrition,  if  ct>nfession  cannot  be  ob- 
givi'H  his  blessing  to  them  all,  in  the  name  of  the  blease<l  twined,  is  alwolutely  nei*essary.  Coiift>ssion  is  unattain- 
Trinity ;  and  m  concludes  the  mnss,  by  reading  the  be-  able  when  there  is  no  cunfosHor,  or  when  there  w  none 
ginniijg  of  the  (iosiK^l  acconling  to  St. tlohn,  which  the  but  an  excommunicated  pers<m,  or  one  whose  pi»wen 
]ieople  hear  standing,  till  thche  \aords,  *  Kt  verlmm  caro  have  expire<l,  or  whose  powers  do  not  extend  to  alisiilu- 
factum  est' (And  the  Won!  was  made  tiesh);  when  both  tion  from  the  particular  sins  of  which  the  (lenitent  is 
priest  and  ))eo{ile  kneel  down,  in  reverence  to  the  mys-  guilty,  or  one  who  i^  justly  susfiecte*!  of  having  b<>trayed 
ter>'  of  Christ's  incaniation.  At  the  end  the  clerk  an-  the  sei^reta  of  confession,  or  who  requires  an  inteq)rci«r, 
swers,  ^I>eo  gratias'  (^Thanks  be  to  G«mI).  And  so  the  •  or  when  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  oonfewion  without 
priest  returns  fnuu  the^ltar  to  the  sacristy,  and  unvests  !  manifest  inc(»nvenience  fn>m  distance.  I»adness  vf  the 
hims4'1f,  rei*iting  in  the  meantime  the  Ik'ncHlicite,  or  the  '  roads,  inclemency  of  the  season,  or  the  murmurs  of  the 
canticle  of  the  three  children,  inviting  all  creatures  in  ;  congregation  impatient  for  mass.  Even  if  any  of  tbrse 
heaven  and  earth  to  praise  and  bless  the  I/>nl.  As  the  reasons  can  l>e  pleaded,  no  uui*onfeszvd  priest  ought  to 
mass  represenUH  the  {tassion  of  Christ,  and  the  priest  celebrate  mass  unless  he  be  compelled  by  menaces  of 
there  ofliciates  in  his  |)erson,  so  the  vestmentA  in  which  ;  death,  or  through  fear  that  a  sick  person  may  dir  with- 
he  ofKciati^  represent  those  with  which  ("hrist  was  ig-  .  out  receiving  the  rutticvm,  or  to  avoid  scandal  when  a 
nominiously  clothed  at  the  time  of  his  ]>assion.  Thus  i  congregation  is  waiting,  or  t4>  finish  a  niaM  ui  which 
the  amitH"  represents  the  rag  or  chiut  with  which  the  another  priest  lias  bei>n  accidentally  interrupted.  If  a 
Jews  muffled  our  Saviour's  face,  when  at  every  blow  prit*st,  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  should  reciiUecl 
they  bid  him  prophesy  who  it  was  that  struck  him  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  excommunicated  (« 
(Luke  xxii.(>4).  The  alb  represents  the  white  garment  susiM'ndt'vl,  or  that  the  place  in  which  he  is  cek-brating 
with  which  he  was  vesttrd  by  Hensl;  the  ginlle,  mani-  it  is  interdicted,  he  must  quit  the  altar,  unless  he  has 
pie,  an<l  stole  represent  the  ctmls  and  bamls  with  which  i  already  consecratc<l  the  host;  and  even  if  he  has  dtme 
lie  was  l)ound  in  the  different  stages  of  bin  ])assion.  The  »»,  or  any  fear  of  scandal  induces  him  t4>  pnict^l  (as  it 
chasuble,  or  outward  vestment,  n'presents  the  purple    is  morally  imp<iHsible  but  that  some  such  fear  must 


garment  with  which  he  was  clothed  as  a  mock  king; 
u|Min  the  back  of  which  there  is  a  cn>ss,  to  represent 
that  which  Christ  bore  on  his  sacreil  shoulders;  lastly, 
the  priest's  tonsure  or  crown,  i«  to  reprettent  the  crown 
of  tlutms  which  our  Saviour  wore.  MoriKiver,  as  in  the 
old  law,  the  priests,  that  were  wont  to  otliciate  in  sacred 
functions,  had.  by  the  ap)>ointment  (»f  (itMl,  vestments 


arise),  he  must  perform  an  act  of  contriti«m,  and  make  a 
tirm  resolution  t4»  confess,  if  in  his  power,  on  the  vm* 
same  day.  No  priest,  without  i*ommitting  venial  or 
perha)>s  mortal  sin,  can  celebrate  mass  l»efore  he  has  ns 
cite<l  matins  and  lauds,  unless  frr)m  the  necessity  of  ad- 
ministering the  riaticvm  to  the  d^i-ing,  or  of  exhort inj; 
such  a  one  during  the  night,  fn>m  pres^ure  of  cunffs- 


assigned  for  that  pur|)Ose,  as  well  for  the  greater  decency  j  sions  on  a  holiday,  or  to  quiet  munnura  aro«iiig  the  coih 
and  solemnity  of  the  divine  worshi)>,  as  to  signify  and  j  gn>gation.  It  is  a  mortal  sui  for  a  priest  intentiing  to 
repn>sent  the  virtues  which  iUaX  re(|uired  of  his  minis-  '  say  mass  to  taste  food,  «lrink,  or  meilicine  after  the  pre- 
ters,  so  it  was  pn»pi>r  that  in  the  (!hurch  of  the  New  j  ceding  midnight.  Kven  an  involuntary-  transyrressira 
Testament  Christ's  ministers  should  in  their  sacred  func-  |  of  such  rules  is  a  mortal  sin;  so  that  a  prie»t  offends  in 
lions  l>e  distingui.nhcKl  in  like  manner  frem  the  laity  by  i  that  degree  if  he  celebrates  mass  after  luiving  been 
their  sacntl  vestments,  which  might  also  represent  the  forced  t(»  eat  or  drink  the  smallest  morsel  or  drop  while 
virtues  which  iUxl  refpiires  in  them  :  thus  the  ami(H>,  the  hour  of  midnight  is  striking,  or  a  single  moment  af- 
which  is  lirst  put  upon  the  head,  represents  divine  hope,  terwanls.  The  exceptions  are — 1.  To  save  the  profi- 
which  the  a}Mistle  calls  the  helmet  of  salvation ;  the  alb.  nation  of  the  li(»st ;  thus,  if  a  heretic  is  about  to  profane 
innoc<'nc(^  of  life:  the  ginlle,  with  which  the  loins  are  the  host,  and  there  be  no  <ine  else  by  who  can  othervtw 
begirt,  purity  and  chastity;  the  maniple,  which  is  put  j  prevent  it,  a  priest,  although  not  fasting,  may  swalli»« 
on  the  left  nrrn.  patient  suffering  4»f  the  lalnirs  of  this  !  it  without  sin.  2.  When  a  (iriest  has  fM>  far  proiTrdeil 
mortal  life;  the  stole,  the  sweet  yoke  of  ('hrist,  to  be  in  mass  tliat  he  cannot  stop,  as  when  water  has  been 
lM>me  in  tliu*  life,  in  order  to  a  happy  immortality;  in  accidentally  put  into  the  chalice  instead  of  wine,  and  hr 
tine,  the  chnhuble,  which  'n*  upfiermost.  and  covers  all  the  :  does  not  )H>rceive  it  till  he  has  swallowed  it,  or  when  he 
rest,  reprcNMits  the  virtue  of  charity.  In  these  vest-  i  recollects  after  consecration  that  he  is  not  fasting,  ti 
ments  the  Church  makes  use  of  five  cok)rs,viz.  the  trhitf  i  When,  after  having  performed  the  2(rm&r>,  he  peni:iTf> 
(»n  the  feasts  of  our  I>onl,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  the  !  any  scattere<l  fragments  of  hosts.  pn»vided  he  be  MiUal 
angels,  and  of  the  saintn  that  were  not  martyrs;  the  rni  '  th<f  altar,  thi^se  he  may  eat.  4.  To  prevent  si'simIsL 
4in  the  fea>ts  <»f  Pentecost,  4>f  tlu'  inventi4>n  and  exalta-  I  such  an  a  suspicion  that  he  had  committeil  a  crime  the 
ti4)n  4»f  the  cr(»s.H,  and  of  the  afMisth's  and  martyrs;  the  ni^ht  lief<»rc  5.  To  administer  the  rititirum,  (>.  T» 
rto/f"^,  which  is  the  penitential  col(»r,  in  the  |H>nitential  finish  a  mass  commenced  by  another  priest,  and  aa'^- 
times  of  Advent  and  Ix'nt,  and  u|M>n  vigils  and  eml>er  j  dentally  interrupted.  7.  When  he  is  dispenneiL  It  w 
days;  thv  ip-ttn  on  mostof  th<>  4>t her  Sundays  and  ferias  '.  rtty  pn>bubiy  a  nutrtal  sin,  by  authorities,  to  tflebrtir 
thnmghout  the  year;  an<l  the  biack  «)n  (hmmI  Friday,  mass  U'fore  dawn.  So  alsft  mass  must  n4'kt  lie  (vlehratetl 
and  in  the  mas^es  f4ir  the  dead.  We  make  a  reverence  after  n(K)n,  and  never,  unless  f4>r  the  dying.  4Hi  (huI 
to  the  altar  u{Min  which  mnss  is  said,  lM>cause  it  is  the  Friday.  It  is  a  mortal  sin  to  celebrate  mass  witbtiut 
seat  4if  these  divine  my^t4>^i(>s.  and  a  figure  of  C'hrist,  the  necessaiT  vestments  and  oniaments,  4)r  with  unci«- 
who  is  not  only  4)ur  priest  and  sacrifice,  but  our  altar  tts),  |  Sivrated  vestments,  etc.,  unless  in  cases  of  the  uttermoM 
inasmuch  as  we  (»ffer  our  prayers  and  sa(Titic(>s  through  j  netressity.  These  vestments  lose  their  consecratiiHi  if 
him.  CiNin  the  altar  we  always  have  a  iTucitix,  that,  any  )M>rtion  has  l)een  torn  off  and  sewed  on  again,  nm 
as  the  mass  is  said  in  remembrau4'e  of  Christ's  (lassion  ;  if  they  are  re|»aire4l  befure  abscdute  disjunction,  even  if 
and  death,  both  priest  and  {H^ople  may  have  before  their  i  it  he  by  a  4U)wnright  patch.  No  W4>m-out  cimsecrattfJ 
tyiMj  during  tliijt  sacrifice,  llic  imagu  lUat  v^^  th^m.  in  i  vestment  should  be  applied  to  any  other  purjKwe;  but « 
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ahould  bo  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  in  some  place  |  Latin ;  and  in  some  of  the  former — as,  for  example,  the 

in  which  they  will  not  be  trampled  on.     But,  on  the 

other  hand,  with  a  very  wise  dLstinction,  the  precious 

metals  which  have  served  pnifane  uses  may  be  applied 

to  ^cretl  purposes,  after  having  been  pamed  through 

the  tire,  which  changes  their  very  nature  by  fusion.    No 


Armenian — a  veil  is  drawn  before  the  altar  during  that 
part  of  the  service  in  which  the  consecration  takes  place, 
which  is  only  withdrawn  at  the  time  of  the  communion. 
The  service  sometimes  used  on  shipboard,  and  improp- 
erly calle<l  ^fis^^a  Sicru  ( Dry  Mass),  consists  simply  of 


dispensation  has  ever  yet  been  grante<i  by  any  [mpc  to  i  the  reading  of  the  prayers  of  the  mass,  but  without  any 
qualify  the  rigid  precept  enjoining  the  necessity  of  an  consecration  of  the  elements.  It  was  resorted  to  with  a 
altar  for  mass;  and  this  must  have  been  consecrate<l  by  !  view  to  avoiding  the  danger  of  spilling  the  sacred  ele- 
a  bishop,  not  by  a  simple  priest,  unless  through  dispen-  I  ments,  owing  to  the  unsteady  motion  of  the  ship.  It  is 
sation  from  the  holy  father  himself.  Three  napkins  are  j  sometimes  also  called  Missa  Xauh'ra  (Ship  Masst.  (For 
strictly  necessar}' ;  two  may  suffice  if  such  be  the  com-  ;  detailed  information  on  the  practices  of  the  Russo-(ireek 
mon  usage  of  the  country — one  in  very  urgent  cases;  '  (.'hurch,  sec  John  (Hen  King,  Nitfs  and  Ctremonie*  nj'the 
and  even  that,  provided  it  l>e  whole  and  clean,  may  be  I  (ireek  Church  in  Ru«*m  [lA)n<lon,  1772,  4to].  For  the 
unconsccrated ;  but  a  lighted  taper  must  not  on  any  ac-  |  Eastern  Church  generally,  see  Neale,  Ewittrn  Church : 
count  be  diMpensed  with,  even  to  secure  the  receipt  of  [  IninHluctwu,) 

the  rUiticum  by  a  dying  man.  Mass  must  8t<>p  if  the  '  Frequmcy  of  the  AfitM. — "  At  first,"  says  Walcott  (p. 
taper  be  extinguished  and  another  cannot  be  obtained.  ,  366),**  celebration  4x;curred  only  on  Sundays  (1  Cor.  xvi, 
On  that  account  a  Uimp  should  be  kept  burning  day  and  j  1);  and  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  after  the  2d  ceu- 
night  before  Qvery  altar  on  which  the  host  is  defmsited ;  tury,  the  Western  Christians  communicated  on  Sundays, 
and  those  to  whom  the  care  of  this  lamp  appertains  com-  and  \Ve<inesdays,  and  Fridays.  In  the  4th  century  the 
mit  a  mortal  sin  if  they  neglect  it  for  one  whole  day.  I  (Ireek  ("hurch  added  Satuniay;  now  it  maintains  daily 
In  no  case  must  a  woman  be  allowed  to  assist  a  priest  |  celebration.  St,  Augustine  says  that  the  practice  dif- 
at  the  altar.  Certain  prevalent  su|>er8titions  during  the  |  fered  in  various  countries;  in  some  celebration  was  daily, 
celebration  of  mass  are  forbidden— such  as  picking  up  j  in  others  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  but  in  some  on 
from  the  gmund,  during  the  Mauctus  of  the  mass  on  Palm  '  Sunday  only;  the  daily  celebration  was  practiced  in  Af- 
Sunday,  the  boxwood  consecrated  on  that  day,  infusing  |  rica,  SfMiin,  and  at  Constantinople ;  in  the  Gth  century  it 
it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  neither  more  nor  less,  |  was  generaL  St.  Ambrose  mentions  three  celebrations 
in  spring  water,  and  drinking  the  water  as  a  cure  for  .  in  the  week,  St.  Francis  one  daily  mass  at  Rome.  After 
the  colic;  keeping  the  mouth  open  during  the  saruius  •  the  5th  century'  priests  were  allowed  on  certain  days, 
in  the  mass  for  the  dead,  as  a  charm  against  mad  dogs; '  called  Polyliturgic,  to  celebrate  twice.  Pope  Deusde- 
writing  the  *anctus  on  a  piece  of  virgin  {Mirchment,  and  I  dit  first  enjoined  a  second  mass  in  a  day ;  Alexander  1 
wearing  it  as  an  amulet;  saying  mass  for  twenty  Fri-  |  permitteil  a  [triest  to  celebrate  only  once  a  day;  Leo  IV 
days  running  as  a  security  against  <lying  without  (ron-  forbade  private  mosses,  but  still  there  were  several  fes- 
fession,  contrition,  full  satisfaction,  and  communion,  and  tivals  l»esides  Christmas  when  the  priest  said  mass  three 
in  onler  to  obtain  admission  into  heaven  thirtv  davs  af-  i  times  in  a  dav;  I^ico  III  sometimes  celebrated  seven  or 
ter  decease:  ordering  a  mass  of  the  Holy  (ihost  t<»  be  ,  eight  times  in  twelve  hours,  and  it  w&s  not  until  the 
said  in  certain  churches  by  wav  of  divination.  If  a  fiv  I  close  of  the  11th  centur\'  that  Alexander  III  directed 
or  a  sfiider  fall  into  the  cup  before  consecration,  a  fre^h  i  that  the  same  priest  should  say  no  more  than  one  mass 
cup  should  l>e  pntvided ;  if  after  consecration,  it  should  '  on  the  same  day,  Christmas  excepted.  The  Council  of 
l>e  swallowed,  if  that  c^n  l>e  done  without  repugnance  |  Seligenstadt  forbade  a  priest  to  exceed  saying  more 
or  danger,  otherwise  it  should  be  removed,  waslie<i  with  .  than  three  masses  in  a  day.  From  t4ie  Gth  century 
wine,  burned  after  mass,  and  its  ashes  thrown  into  the  these  re}x>ated  masses  said  by  some  priest  may  be  dateil, 
sacristy.  There  are  some  nic*e  precautions  to  lie  ob-  j  when  private  masses  were  not  in  common  use,  and  were 
starved  in  case  of  the  accidental  fall  of  a  host  among  the  I  permitted  (as  St.  \am  says)  in  onler  to  satisfy  the  need 
trlothes  <if  a  female  communicant;  if  the  wafer  fall  on  a  |  of  crowds  of  communicants,  and  he  calls  it  a  form  of 
napkin,  it  suffices  that  the  napkin  l>e  washed  by  a  sub-  I  tradition  from  the  fathers.  At  length,  when  the  press- 
deacon  ;  but  if  it  Ite  stained  by  no  more  than  a  single  j  ure  no  longer  existed  in  the  8th  centurv',  there  were 
drop  of  wine,  the  ofiice  must  be  |>erformed  by  a  priesU  i  four  masses  at  Christmas,  two  on  the  Circumcision,  and 
In  the  celebration  <if  mass  the  priest  wears  peculiar  i  three  on  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  day,  and  on  Maundy- 


vestments,  five  in  number — two  of  linen,  called  **  amice' 
and  "alb:''  and  three  of  silk  or  precious  stuffK,  called 
"maniple."  ** stole,"  and  "chasuble,"  the  alb  l)eing  girt 


Thursday.  In  France  every  priest  was  allowed  to  say 
two  masses  a  dav  in  Holv  Week,  lliree  ma$«es  were 
said  on  St. John  Baptist's  day:  one  in  the  eve,  in  com- 


with  a  cincture  of  fiaxen  or  silken  cord.  The  c<ilor  of  memorationtif  his  l>eingt  he  I^ord's  messenger;  a  second  on 
these  vestments  varies  with  the  occasion,  five  colors  he-  I  his  feast,  in  memorial  of  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan;  and 
ing  employed  <m  different  occasions — white,  red,  gn?en,  j  the  third  l»ecause  he  was  a  Nazarite  fnum  his  birth.  In 
purple  or  violet,  and  black;  and  they  are  often  richly  1222,  in  England,  mass  might  \w.  said  by  a  priest  twice 
embroidered  with  silk  or  thread  of  the  pn-trious  metals.  '  on  the  same  day,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  in  the  offices 
and  occasionally  with  precious  stones.     The  priest  is  I  of  the  dead.     The  three  Christmas  mosses  were  in  hon- 


re<|uired  t«)  celebrate  the  mass  fasthig,  and,  unless  by    or  of  Christ,  as  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  his 


special  disi)ensation,  is  only  permitted  to  offer  it  tmce  in 
the  (lay,  except  on  Christmos  day,  when  three  masses 
uioy  be  celebrated. 

In  the  (ireek  and  Oriental  churches,  the  Eucharistic 
service,  called  in  (ireek  Theia  i^tmirgia  (The  Divine 
Liturgy),  differs  in  the  onler  of  its  parts,  in  the  wording 


spiritual  birth  in  Cliristians,  and  his  natisity  of  a  wom- 
an. A  restriction  by  the  (J<iuncil  of  Autun  (61 H)  was 
in  force  until  the  10th  century,  against  celebration  by  a 
priest  at  the  same  altar  twice  in  one  day.  or  where  {sm- 
tifical  mass  had  been  said.  PricntH  who  celebrated  more 
than  once  collected  all  the  ablutions  of  their  fingers  in 


of  most  iif  its  prayers,  and  in  its  accxtmponying  ceremo-  i  one  chalice,  and  the  contents  being  emptied  into  a  cup, 
nial,fnim  the  moss  of  the  l^tin  Church  [see  Liti-roy];  |  were  drank  at  the  last  mnss  by  a  deac>on,  clerk,  or  lay- 
but  the  only  differences  which  hove  any  importance  as  |  man  in  a  state  of  grace  or  inntx^ent.     The  day  when  no 


lieoring  u|Km  doctrine,  ore  their  use  of  leavened  bread 
instead  of  unleavened ;  their  more  frequent  celebration 
of  the  *•  Moss  of  the  Presanctifiotl,"  to  which  reference 
has  already  IxH^n  made:  the  I^tin  use  of  private  mass- 
es, in  which  the  priest  alone  communi<'Otes:  and,  in  gtMi- 
eraL,  the  much  more  fretpient  celebration  of  the  mass  in 
the  I^tin  Church.  The  sacreti  vestments,  too,  of  the 
Urcck  and  Eastern  rites  differ  notably  from  those  of  the 


mass  was  offered,  except  that  of  the  Mass  of  the  I'rt»- 
sanctified,  was  called  a  liturgic.  The  Holy  (.\immu- 
nion  was  celebrated  at  first  at  niglit,  or,  as  Pliny  says, 
iH'fore  daybn>ak,  and  TertuUian  »ills  the  meeting  the 
Night  (>>nvocation.  or  that  befi»re  light.  But  in  time 
the  Chunrh  prescribed  the  mass  to  Ik*  said  in  tien»e  of 
festivals, but  always  after  tierce  in  England  in  1322;  oci 
common  days  at  sexts;  iu.  LftsvX.  •sA  w\.  W\)^  %\.\tfaQR«^ 
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or  3  P.M.  In  t]ie  MiiJdle  Ape*  the  iiij^hlly  celebrations 
were  permit  tod  on  Christmas)  eve,  on  Eanter  eve,  on  St. 
John  Ikiptiht'.s,  ])rinci|>ally  in  France^  and  Saturdays  in 
Knil>er  week^  when  ordinationH  were  held ;  and  Kaster 
and  i*entecoi<t  on  the  ballowin);  of  the  cantlle.  In  14^ 
archbishop  Botin^hier,  from  regard  to  hitt  intirmity,  re- 
ceived }>ermission  to  celebrate  in  the  aftem4H)n.  Belith 
Hays  each  day  had  its  mass,  commencing  on  Sunday; 
those  of  Holy  Trinity,  (.•harity,Wistlom,  the  Holy  Gbodt, 
Angels,  Holy  Cros^  and  St.  Mary,  and  that  at  Rome.  In 
the  province  of  Kavenna  the  mass  of  Kaster  eve  was 
not  said  until  after  midnight.  He  adds  that  the  Greek 
Church  excommunicated  all  who  failed  to  partake  of 
the  Eucharist  for  three  Sundays.     See  Invmatorv. 

Literature, — The  most  noted  writers  on  this  subject 
are  I^ma,  (jerl)err,  (xavanti,  Binterim,  Augusti.  Be- 
sides these,  see  liochart.  Traite  de.  sacrifice  de  Ui  Me*»e; 
Derodon,  /^  Tombeau  de.  la  Me»se ;  L)u  Moulin,  Pra- 
tique. de»  ceremonies  de  la  Messe;  Fechtius, /^f  orig^ei 
sufierstitione.  Missarnni;  Jaeger,  Supjwsitio  missa  sa- 
crificio ;  Killian,  Trad,  de  savnjicio  misstitico  (Koman 
('ath.);  Kixsling,  Lithnrtj,  VorU-s,  0,  d.  heiL  Mesjte  (2d 
ed.) ;  Michaelis,  FrohtU-ichnahm  v.  Messopfer ;  Grilser. 
Die  rom.'KathoL  J. it,  (IIalh>,  1829) ;  Hirscher,  Missa 
yeimiiia  uotio  (Tul).  1H21) ;  Momay,  De  doctrine  deVKu- 
r.haristie  quatid  et  par  quels  dt-rp-es  hi  messe  s'est  introduite 
a  sa  place;  liauer, PriiJUHq  der  (irUmle;  Baur,  Gegen- 
satz  dts  Katholicismus  m.  Protest autismns  (Thb.  1 830, 2d 
edit, ) ;  Baier,  Symbolik  der  rOin.'Kathol,  Kirche  (I^eip- 
sic,  1854) ;  Anderson,  The  Mass  (Lond.  18f)l,  12mo');  Ma- 
guire,  (Mt  Hundred  Dejects  of  the  Mass ;  Ale^gcr.  Pt>j)ish 
Mass  celebrated  by  Heathen  Priests ;  Whitby,  Absurdity 
and  Idolatry  of  the  Mass ;  Bible  awl  Missal ^  ch.  iv ;  Bos- 
quet's Variations^  v<»l.  i;  Siegel,  Christliche  AUerthiimer 
(^see  Index  in  v(»L  iv,  s.  v.  Messe) ;  Kiddle,  Christian  A  n- 
tiqvities:  Walcott,  Sac.  Archaol.  s,  v.;  Coleman,  Christ, 
Antiq,;  WWh'tj Syiutji. Pap,  (ed.Cumming,  I»nd.  1852); 
ForlKjs,  Considerations^  ii,  .0G2 ;  Kntflish  Rev,  x,  344 ;  Ret- 
rosjiectice  Rei\  xii,  70;  Westin,  Rer,  18(>6  (July),  p.  95; 
Christian  Ch,  Rer,  18(i<)  (April),  p.  15  sq.;  Erauyel,  Qu, 
Rev,  I8t>9  (Jan.),  p.  mG;  Christian  Rewembrancery  18l^ 
(Jan.),  p.  63;  Sew  Knglandery  18G9,  p.  625;  Haag,  J^es 
Dogmes  Chretiennes  (see  Index) ;  Hagenbach,  J/ist,  of 
Ihtctrines  ( st»e  Index, vol.  ii) ;  Cramp,  Text-Book ofPopt- 
ry;  Blunt,  l)ict.  of  Hist,  and  Doctr,  Thtol,  s.  v.;  Eadie, 
KccUsiast,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexikon^  s.  v. 
Messe. 

Mass  Penny,  a  conventional  name  for  the  offering 

made  bv  a  chief  mourner  at  a  funeral. 

»  ■ 

Mass  Priests,  mcn;enaries  hired  at  a  certain  sum, 
who  undertook  an  immoderate  number  of  annals  or  tren- 
tals,  and  were  unable  to  say  them,  and  sold  them  to  be 
iiffered  by  others.  This  abuse  was  forbidden  in  1236  by 
archbishop  Edmund's  Constitutions  (2).  In  960  the 
mass  priest  was  the  secular,  and  the  minister  priest  the 
conventual,  and  this  is  the  earliest  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Mas^'sa  (Heb.  Massn',  X'*^?'  *  ^'f^^'^ff  "P»  ^  of^en : 
Sept.  Mrt<T(T^),  one  of  the  s*>ns  of  Irshmael  (B.C.  post 
2061 ),  who  became  the  pn»genitor  of  an  Arabian  clan 
((ien.  XXV,  14:  1  Clmm.  i,  30).  The  tril»e  is  usually, 
and  not  improbably,  coni])nr<!d  with  the  Masani  (Ma- 
navoiy  Ptol.  v,  19,  2),  inhabiting  the  Arabian  desert  to- 
wards Babylonia,  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Mastn\  a 
nomad  tril>e  of  Mesop4>tamia  (Pliny.  //.  .V.  vi,  30).  This 
w(Mild  confirm  Forster's  theor\'  that  the  twelve  sons  of 
Ishmael  peopled  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  {K'ninsnla 
( (ient/r.  of  A  rabia,  i,  284 ).  As  Dumah  is  named  in  con- 
nection with  Seir  (I.sa.  xxi,  11),  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  the  opinion  that  Massa  was  a  kingdom  of  coii- 
si\l<'ralile  size,  j>ossibly  reigneti  over  by   king  Lenuiel 

(Prov. XXX,  1,  5<"»3!Sn,  *•  the  |>rophecy").  See  Lkmiku 
Hitzig  arbitrarily  l<M*ates  Dumah  in  wady  d-Kora, 
alxiut  tifty  miles  south-east  of  Akal)ah,  and  then  plnces 
Massa  between  it  and  Mount  Seir  (Zeller's  Jahrbuchj 
iW4,  p.  288j.     See  Uimau. 


Massa  Candida,  the  name  given  to  300  Chris- 
tians who,  during  the  ))ersecution  of  Valerian,  and  in 
the  time  of  bishop  Cyprian,  were  put  to  death  by  iKing 
burned  in  a  lime-kiln.  The  name  Massac  bays  Augus- 
tine, was  given  them  "ob  numeri  midtitudinem,**  and 
that  of  candiiki  ^*ob  cause  fulgorem."  Baninius*  re- 
marks :  ^'  Dicti  sunt  hi  Massa  Candida,  eo  quod  in  fur- 
nace calcaria  martvrium  consumarint."  Vincentius  Bel- 
lovacensis,  on  the  other  hand,  designates  the  AIa»M 
Candida  as  '*  locus  apud  Cartliaginem,  in  quo  sub  Im[ie- 
ratoribus  gentilibus  et  in  Chri^tianos  sievientibus  fovea 
erat  calce  plena,  in  quam  Christiani  gejitilium  Diis  sa- 
criticare  renuentes  |)iecipitabantur.''  Augustine  also  uses 
the  expression,  '*  Uticeiisis  Massa  Candida, ""  which  Ban>- 
nius  explains :  *'  Utica^  pnecipue  agelmtur  honira  solem- 
nitus,  atquc  ea  de  causa  S.  Aup^stinus  Massam  candi- 
dam  Uticensem  dictam  esse  refert."  Aurelius  Prudcii- 
tius  Clemens  refers  to  the  Massa  Candida  in  his  hvion 

m 

on  St.  Cyprian  {^Lib,  PersistejthanotL,  Hymn  xiii)  in  the 
following  glowing  description: 

**  Fama  refert  foveam  campi  in  medio  pntere  Jassnin, 
Calce  vnporifeni  Sammos  prope  margines  refcrtam 
KiiXA  recocta  voroaut  ignem  mvensque  piilvis  ardet, 
Urere  tacta  potens :  et  mortifer  ex  odore  flatns. 
Appositam  memorant  araro,  fovea  stctlsse  samma. 
Lege  sub  hac  salis  ant  micam,  Jecur  not  suIh  litareut 
Cbripticolip,  aut  medlie  sponte  irnerent  iu  Ima  fosiic 
Prosllncre  alacres  cursa  rapido  simal  trecentl. 
Gnrgittf  pnlvereo  mersos  liquor  aridus  vtiravit, 
Pnecipitemqne  elobum  fbndo  tenus  implicavit  ima 
Corpora  candor  nabet,  candor  vehit  ad  siiperna  meures. 
Caudida  Massa  dehinc  dici  memit  per  onme  iweclom.** 

The  feittival  is  commemorated  Aug.  24. — Herzog,  RnU- 
Encykhpddief  ix,  142. 

MassagfitBB,  an  ancient  nomadic  people,  who  in- 
habited the  broad  steppes  on  the  north-east  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  to  the  northward  of  the  river  Araxes  or  Jax- 
artes.  Herodotus  savs  that  thev  had  a  cumrounitv  uf 
wives ;  that  they  sacrificed  and  devoured  their  aged  peo- 
ple ;  that  they  worshipped  the  sun,  and  oflfertHl  honici 
to  him;  that  they  lived  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their 
herds,  and  on  fish ;  and  fought  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
with  lance,  bow,  and  double-edged  axe.  Cynis  is  saul 
to  have  lost  his  life  in  tighting  against  them.  RC.  hSO. 
Niebuhr  and  B(ickh  are  of  opinion  that  they  lielonged 
to  the  Mongolian, but  Humboldt  and  others,  to  the  Indo- 
(iermanic  or  Ar\'an  faniilv. 

Mas'sah  (Heb.  Massah%  S^S^,  trial,  as  often ;  Sept. 
trtipaapoQy  mipa  ;  Vulg.  lentatio\  a  name  given  to  the 
spot  in  Rephidim  where  the  Israelites  provoked  Jeho- 
vah by  murmuring  for  want  of  water:  otherwise  called 
Mekihaii  (Kxod.  xvii,  7;  DeuLvi,  16;  ix,  22;  xxviii, 
8).  The  name  also  occurs  (in  the  Heb.).  with  mention 
of  the  circumstances  w*hich  occasioned  it,  in  Psa.  xcv.^ 
9,  and  its  <ireek  equivalent  in  Hel).  iii,  8. 

Massalians  (from  "|'*b:c'S)  or  Messalians,  aL«o 
called  Enthusiasts^  were  a  sect  which  sprung  up  aUMJt 
the  year  A.D.  360,  in  the  reign  of  the  empen»r  Consiaii- 
tius.  They  were  mainly  roaming  mendicant  mor.kN 
and  flourished  in  Mesopotamia  aiui  Syria.  They  main- 
tained that  men  have  two  souls,  a  celestial  and  a  dia- 
Uilical:  and  that  the  latter  is  driven  out  by  prayer. 
They  consequently  conceived  the  Christian  life  as  an 
miintermitted  prayer,  despiseti  the  moral  law  ai.d  the 
sacraments,  and  claimed  to  enj<»y  perfection.  The  (to^• 
pel  histor}'  they  declaretl  a  mere  allegt»rj'.  But  tliey 
conceale<l  their  fmntheistic  mysticism  and  antinomian- 
ism  under  extenial  conformity  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
From  those  words  of  our  I/onl,  "Lalw»r  not  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth,"  it  is  said  that  they  ci>ncluded  they  taight 
not  to  do  any  work  to  get  their  breail.  We  may  Mip- 
IKtse,  says  Dr.  .loriin,  that  this  sect  did  not  last  lon^s 
I  that  these  sluggards  were  sotm  starved  out  of  the  worM: 
.  or,  rather,  that  cold  and  hunger  shar}N>ned  their  wit's 
,  and  taught  them  to  be  better  inter])reteis  of  Soripturt\ 
Towards  the  close  of  the  4th  centurj-  the  Chun'h  t^i^- 
covered  thy  real  tendency  of  the  Massalians..  and  tliey 
were  sorely  persecuted ;  but,  nutwithstauding  all  o]>i«>* 
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rition,  they  per|>otuatet1  themselves  to  the  7th  centurj', 
and  reappMfared  in  the  KuchUes  and  Jiogomika  (q.  v.)  of 
tl»e  Middle  A^8.  See  Buck,  TkroL  Ih'ct,  8.  v.;  Nean- 
tier,  Ch,  IIUL  ii,  •240-247 ;  fcichaff,  Ch.  Hut,  ii,  199. 

Massarius,  a  chamberlain  of  the  mtutsa  communUy 
which  was  the  common  fund  of  a  cathedral 

Masaeketh.     Sec  Talmud. 

Maasfas  (Mantriac  v.  r.  'AfTauar)^  pjiven  (1  Ecdr. 
ix,  22)  in  place  of  the  Maasskiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb. 
list  (Kzrax,  22). 

Massie.  Jamkh  William,  D.D.,  LLD.,  a  minister 
of  the  Kn;;lidh  Independents,  for  some  time  enpi^cd  in 
the  mi'*!«i(inary  field,  was  Ixjru  in  Ireland  in  17(H*.  He 
was  educated  for  the  ministry  by  Dr.  ISo^ue,  and  went 
out  as  a  niissionar}'  to  India.  After  laboring  there  a  few 
years  he  returhed  to  (ireat  Britain,  was  pastor  for  a  time 
at  Perth,  Scotland,  and  sultsequently  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
and  Salford,  Kngland.  from  which  latter  place  he  re- 
m(»ved  to  I^ondon,  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary- Society.  Deeplj'  interested  in  all  the  public 
movements  of  the  day,  he  t(K)k  a  pn)minent  part  in  the 
anti-f*laverv  movement,  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Union  and  Emancipation  societies  formed  during 
the  late  war  in  the  Unitetl  St^ites.  He  visited  this 
country  several  times,  and  was  twice  delegate<l  fwm  the 
Independents  to  our  Omgregationaiists  and  Presbyte- 
rians, lie  died  at  Kingston,  Ireland,  )Iay  8, 1809.  Dr. 
Massie  was  the  author  of  several  works,  among  which 
were  roti/inental  India  (18:19,  2  vols.  8vo:  1840,  2  vols, 
8vo)  : — RecfjlUctionf,  iUust rating  thf  Reliyion,  etc.,  of  the 
Jfi/ulut  (2  vols.) : —  The  Ntmconformvits^  Plea  for  Fret" 
dam  of  Educafum  ( 1847) : —  The  Ecangelical  A  lUttnce,  its 
Or  if/in  and  IfevelopmeiU  (1847): — Liberty  of  Conscience 
iiltuftratedf  etc.  (1847)  : — A^wnal  improvement  auutng  the 
Working  Classes  ajecting  the  entire  Body  Politic  ( 1849 ) : 
— Slavery  the  Crime  and  Curse  of  America  (1802): — 
The  Contrast — War  and  Christianity:  Martial  EcUs 
and  their  Hem fdy  {\H7jo)  :—(-hrist  a  learner  (1858): — 
Revivals  in  Ireland:  Facts,  Docnmt^ds,  and  Correspond- 
ence (\S:>i)-GO):— Revival  Work  (1860)  .—  The  Anteriam 
Crisis  iti  Relation  to  the  Anti-slavery  Cause  (1862): — 
A  merica,  the  Origin  of  her  present  Conjiirt ;  her  Pros- 
jH-ctfor  the  Slave^  and  her  Claim  for  A  nti-slavery  Sym- 
pathy^  illustrated  by  Incidents  of  Travel  during  a  Tour 
in  the  Summer  of  1863  throughout  t?ie  United  States 
(1864) ;  etc. 

Masaieu,  Guillaitmk,  a  learned  French  writer, 
was  br»m  April  13, 1665,  at  Caen,  where  he  finished  his 
classical  studies.  At  sixteen  he  began  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  college  of  the  Jesuit-s.  As  he  pr»)ved 
himself  an  apt  pupil,  the  .Fesutts  desirc<l  to  attach  him  to 
their  order,  and  sctnt  him  to  Kennes  to  teach  rhetoric,  de- 
signing him  ultimately  for  the  professorship  of  theology; 
but  his  studies  were  not  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and,  his 
love  for  belles-lettres  far  excee<iing  that  for  theolog\', 
he  forsook  the  society  after  he  had  actually  joined  it, 
and  returned  to  the  w(»rid.  His  remarkable  gift.s  8<Kin 
gained  him  friends,  and  he  found  work  as  an  instructor. 
While  at  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  tiie  abbot 
De  Tourrcil,  whom  he  aided  in  translating  the  works  of 
Demosthenes;  through  his  intiuence  also  he  became  a 
pensi(mer  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1705,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  professor  royal  of  the  (Ircek 
language  in  the  (.V^llege  of  France,  where  he  diAtin- 
guished  himself  during  the  twelve  years  that  he  held 
the  position  by  his  profound  kmiwledge  and  a  pure  and 
delicAte  taste.  In  1714  the  French  Academy  was  openetl 
to  him.  His  oration  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  print^>d 
in  the  collecti(ms  of  the  academy.  Having  translated 
Pindar,  he  naturally  defended  tlie  writers  of  antiquity 
against  the  attacks  of  Perrault  and  of  I^mothe.  The 
Alenmr^s  de  CAcademie  des  Inscripivms  (vol.  i,  ii,  and 
iit)  contain  a  ^>;reat  numlier  of  dis.-4ertations  from  the 
abbe  Massieu.  They  are  still  read  with  pleasure,  al- 
though they  are  more  dUtinguisheii  for  tielicacy  of  Anish 
thaa  for  profound  erudition  ;   the  principal  are,  Les 


Graces,  IjCS  ITesperides,  Ias  Boucliers  vote's,  I^es  Ser- 
mie:fit4  chez  les  A  nciens,  and  a  Parallele  entre  HomJsre  et 
Platan,  His  most  valuable  work  is  VHittoire  de  Li 
Poesie  Frangoise,  a  partir  du  tmzieme  siede,  Massieu 
was  one  of  the  many  distinguished  literary  men  who 
are  oblige<l  all  through  life  to  maintain  an  incessant 
struggle  with  poverty.  In  his  old  age  he  sufTereii  many 
IxMlily  grievances,  and  two  cataracts  deprived  him  of 
his  sight.  He  rendered  valuable  service  to  Biblical  lit- 
erature bv  his  edition  of  the  Xew  Testament  in  (Ireek 
(printed  at  Paris,  1715,  in  2  vols.  12mo).  He  died  Seju. 
26,  1722,  at  Paris.  —  Iloefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Generale,  voL 
xxxiv,  s.  v, 

Masailiana,  a  school  of  theologians  in  Southern 
Ciaul,  who,  aliout  the  year  425,  with  «Iohn  Cassian  of 
Marseilles  {^MassUia),  a  pupil  of  Chrysostom,  at  their 
head,  a.<4serted  the  necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  <livine 
grace  and  the  human  will,  maintained  that  God  w(»rks 
ditferently  in  different  men,  and  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  as  a  vain  speculation  of  mischievous 
tendency.  Thev  were  called  at  first  Massilians :  after- 
j  wards,  by  scholastic  writers,  Semi-Pelagians;  although, 
far  from  taking  that  name  themselves,  they  rejected  all 
connection  with  Pelagianism.  Cassian  recognised  the 
universal  corruption  of  human  nature  as  a  conse({uencc 
of  the  first  transgression,  and  recognised  grace  as  well 
as  justification  in  the  sense  of  St.  Augustine,  whom  he 
op{)osed  on  the  question  of  election.  See  Kiddle,  AVr/. 
Chron.;  YAQn,Theol.lHct.;  beamier,  I/isf.  of  thf  (Chris- 
tian Religion  and  Church,  ii.  261,  627-(»30;*  SchafT,  Ch. 
Hist,  iii,  859  sq. ;  Wiggers.  Gtsch.  des  Semi-Pelagianis- 
mns,  ii,  7  sq.;  Guericke,  (.'h.  J  list,  i,  391  stj. ;  Neander, 
Hist,  ofChristitui  Dotfmas,  ii.  375;  Hagenl)ach,  Hist,  of 
Doctr.  voL  i.     See  SKMi-PKi-viiiAXS  and  Cas-siasus. 

Masslllon,  Jkan  Baptisti^,  pmminent  among  the 
m(»st  eI(K)uent  divines  of  the  French  Itoman  Catholic 
Church,  was  born  at  Ilieres,  in  Provence,  June  24, 1663. 
His  father  was  a  notary  in  mo<ierate  circumstances, 
and  at  first  intended  his  son  fur  the  same  profession, 
but  subsequently  allowed  him  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  when  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  the  young  man  joined  that  onier. 
So<m  after,  forsaking  the  world  altogether,  he  entere<! 
an  abbey  under  the  nde  of  Iji  Trap|>e.  Here,  however, 
his  talents  attract e<l  the  attention  of  the  bishop,  after- 
wanis  canlinal  de  Noailles,  who  induced  him  xo  re-enter 
the  Oratory,  in  which  he  s(K>n  achieved  great  eminence. 
Yet  his  success  was  more  the  fniit  of  labor  than  of  spon- 
taneous genius,  and  his  last  efforts  are  mucli  superior  to 
his  first.  In  161K>  he  went  to  Paris  as  prin<-ipal  of  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  the  renowned  schotjl  of  the 
Oratorj'.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  laxity  of 
morals,  he  c(»mmenced  his  career  as  a  pulpit  orator,  the 
1  deliverv  of  his  '*  Kcclesiasticiil  conferencej^"  to  ecclcsias- 

I  • 

!  tical  St  udents  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  developing 
I  his  talent.     He  admired  the  austere  el<»qnence  of  liour- 
dnloue,  but  chose  for  himself  a  different  stvle,  character- 
i/.ed  by  profound  pathos,  and  an  insight  into  the  most 
secret  motives  of  the  human  lieart.     Ho  was  shortly 
note<l  as  the  pn;acher  of  rei)entance  and  penitenw;  and 
it  was  <iet;lared  by  able  contemporaries  of  his  sermons 
I  that  "  they  reach  the  heart,  and  pmduce  their  due  ef- 
fects with  much  more  certainty  than  all  the  logic  of 
1  I^)urdaloue."     He  delivered  the  customary  Ix'Ut  ser- 
:  nions  at  ^lontpillier  in  1698,  and  the  following  year  at 
I  Paris.    The  latter  were  warmly  ap]>Iaude<l,  and  induced 
j  tlio  king  to  invite  Massiilon  to  preach  the  "Advent"  at 
court.     On  this  occasion  king  I»uis  XIV  paid  him  the 
highest  compliments.     He  said,  "I  have  heard  many 
talented  preachers  in  my  chapel  iMifore,  and  was  much 
pleasefl  with  them ;  but  every  time  I  hear  you,  I  feel 
much  disfdeased  with  myself."     He  again  preache<i  the 
I^ent  sermons  b<  fore  the  cotirt  during  the  years  1701  to 
1704,  but  afterwards  he  received  no  calls  \o  appear  be- 
fore them  until  the  death  of  the  king:  so  fearless  and 
plain-apokcn  a  preacher  v/ould  Vivi^  Vassstw  '^  wixxjfc^  v>i 
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the  gallant  and  proflifjatc  court  of"  the  ^jreat  king.'*  At !  Lrxxixj  47,  translated  (T.  Wimbolt,  Sermoru)  i^Fcdesi- 
the  death  of  Ix)uis  XIV,  MasAillun  was  requested  to  OMfical  Coti/trenceity  Sytiodical  DucourteSy  and  Ejiitctypal 
preach  his  funeral  sermon ;  in  other  word?,  to  fironounce  Afnndat^s^  etc.,  translate<l  by  C.  II.  B<>ylan,  of  May- 
a  eulogy  of  this  prince.  This  was  an  arduous  task  for  nooth  College  (1825,2  vols.  8vo).  See  La  Harpe.  Conn 
the  uncourtierlike  preacher;  yet  he  undertook  it,  and  in    de  Litienif. ;  Maur>',  Eloquence  de  Itt  Ckairt ;  F. There- 


his  discourse  lauded  the  fanoe  and  piety  of  the  king,  yet 
<lepli)red  the  evils  sufTeretl  by  the  nation  in  consequence 
of  the  wars  and  the  looseness  of  morals.     Invited  now 


min,  Ikmosthenes  vnd  AiinttiUon  (1845) ;  D'Akmbert, 
Eloffe  de  MassiUon;  Sainte-Iieuve,  Caiutrits  de  Lundi; 
Talbert,  Eloge  de  MassiUon  (1773);  Iloefer.  Xonr.  Riog. 


to  preach  the  I^nt  sermons  beft>re  the  yoting  king,  '■  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Christum  Remembrancer.  1854  (Jan.),  ^ 
liouis  XV,  then  but  eight  years  of  age,  he'tiwk  advan- 1  104 ;  Prtsh.  Rer,  1868  (April),  p.  295.     (J.  II.  W.) 
tage  of  the  occasimi  to  censure  t  he  manners  of  the  court ;  j      Masson,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  m«)rality,  rather  than  the  {Mission  of  Christ,  formetl    ^ho  was  a  native  of  France,  whence  he  emigrated  to 
the  subject  of  his  Mormons.     These  are  ten  in  number, ;  England  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 


and  being  short,  to  acctimraodate  them  to  the  youth  of 
his  royal  hearer,  are  known  under  the  name  of  I^e  peJite 
v.itreme.     In  17  J  7  Massillon  l>ecame  bishop  of  Clermont. 


He  then  settled  in  Holland,  and  assLstetl  in  a  critical 
journal  entitled  HisUnre  Critique  de  la  Rrjmhlique  d* 
lAiire*  from  1712  to  1721.     He  also  wTi>te  lives  ^i  Hur- 


and  in  1719  moml)cr  of  the  Frencli  Aca<lemy.     Two   g^e,  Ovid,  and  Pliny  the  Younger,  in  Latin;  and  ///#- 
years  aft«r  he  preached  at  St.  Denis  the  funeral  sermon  :  /,^v^  </^  Pierre  HvyU  et  de  fes  Ouvrages  Cl2mo).     He 

died  in  England  about  I7t>0. 


of  the  dudiess  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Orleans,  daughter 
of  the  elector  of  Palatinate,  and  mother  of  the  regent. 
This  is  considerwl  one  of  the  l>est  of  his  six  Oraistmg 
Fnnehres,  Tliereafter  he  remained  (juietly  in  his  diocese, 
diligently  fultilling  his  |>astoral  duties  until  his  death. 
Les3  ambitious  than  Ihissuet,  he  did  not  wish  to  remain 
connected  with  the  court,  or  in  any  way  to  take  part  in 
temporal  affairs.     His  life  was  a  model  of  Christian  vir- 


MasBOn,  Philip,  a  relative  of  the  preceding,  wlio 
assisted  in  the  same  jounial,  and  was  also  the  author  of 
a  critical  diHS(.'rtation  designed  to  show  the  utility  of  the 
Chinese  language  in  explaining  various  pasctages  of  the 
01<i  Testament. 

MasBon,  Samnel,  brother  of  John,  was  pa*tor  of 


tue  and  gentlenens;  lie  never  disputed  against  any  but    tlie  English  Church  at  Dort,  and  conductor  of  the  above 
intidels.  and  the  Konian  Catholics  will  not  fortfive  him    j^uiiial- 


for  having,  in  his  eulogy  of  Louis  XIV,  after  praising 
this  uKinnrch  for  his  elftirts  to  destroy  heresy,  alludeii  to 
the  massacre  of  St.  llartholomew's  eve  and  pronounced 
it  a  bhnfdy  irronff,  to  be  cv<"r  condemned  in  the  name  of 
religion  as  well  as  of  humanity.  Preaching  fmm  the 
fuhicMs  of  his  heart,  he  did  not  consider  the  rank  of 


Massorah.    See  Masorah. 

MasBuet,  Ri^.ni(,  a  French  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
Congregation  of  St,  Maur,  was  bom  at  St.  Ouen.  in  Ni>r- 
mandy,  in  1(>65.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
in  different  Benedictine  convents;  was  made  licentiatus 
y  juris  at  Caen ;  and  came  to  the  abbey  of  .St.  Germain  des 
those  he  addressed,  but  sr)oke  to  them  with  nobleness  of  j  p^..^  ^^  p^^s,  in  1703.  Here  he  commem-ed  his  sden- 
purposc  m  all  simplicity  and  fervor.  He  carefully  m-  jj^^  j^^^^^^  ^.^,i^.^,  g^^^e*!  him  a  distinguishetl  place  in 
structed  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  by  holdnig  numerous  ^^^^^  \ei^nm\  congregation.  After  the  death  of  Kuinart, 
conferences  and  by  syno<lal  discourses.  He  died  Sept.  j  Massuet  was  intrusted  with  the  continuation  of  the  an- 
18,1742.  D'Alembert  pronounced  his  eulog>' before  the  I  „^1^  ^|.  tj,^  ^^der,  and  he  furnished  the  fifth  volume. 
French  Academy.  !  Yhc  principal  work  from  his  pen  is  an  edition  of  the 

The  fame  of  this  celebrated  man  sUnds  perhaps  higher   ^.^,^1^,^  „f  jr^n^u^^  published  under  the  title  Sanrfi  Irr- 
than  that  of  any  preacher  who  has  precedeti  or  follow-cd   „^.  ,pi,^,j^  Lvffihifmuis,  cotitra  Ifar^se^  LibH  r  (Paris, 

1710,  fol.);  considered  as  having  been  the  l)est  eiiition 
of  this  Church  father  that  had  appeared  up  to  MasRiet  s 
time.  He  prefaceil  the  works  of  Ireiueus  by  three  di^ 
sertations,  which  give  gowl  proof  of  the  e<litor's  i)enc- 
His  A  end  et  Careme,  consisting  (►f  six  volumes,  may  Iw  j^ation  and  judgment.  In  the  first  dissertation  the  per- 
justly  consideretl  as  so  many  "  chef-d'rcuvres.*  His  go,,,  character,  and  ctMidition  of  Iruna-us  are  cnsiderwl, 
m«ide  of  delivery  contributetl  not  a  little  to  his  success. 
"We  seem  to  behold  him  still  in  imagination,'*  said 
they  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  attend  his  dis- 


him,  by  the  number,  variety,  and  excellence  of  his  pnw 
ductions,  and  their  eloquent  and  harmonious  style, 
(•race,  dignity,  and  ftmie,  and  an  inexhaustible  fwun- 
dity  of  resources,  i>articularly  characterize  his  works. 


courses,  "with  that  simple  air,  that  modest  carriage, 
those  eyes  so  humbly  directed  downwards,  that  unstud- 
ied gesture,  that  t4>uching  tone  of  voice,  that  look  of  a 
man  fully  impressed  with  the  truths  which  he  enforced, 
conveying  the  most  brilliant  instniction  to  the  mind, 
and  the  most  pathetic  movements  t4)  the  heart."     The 


setting  forth  panicularly  the  writings  and  hintics  he 
encountered;  in  the  second, the  life, actions,  mart\Tdom, 
and  writings  of  this  saint  are  treated  of;  and  in  the 
thinl  his  s(>ntiments  and  doctrines  are  reviewed.  Mas- 
suet  took  an  active  part  in  the  Jansenistic  controversies. 
Having  undertaken  to  defend  the  editi(»n  of  the  works 
of  St.  Augustine  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuit  I.an- 
glois,  he  wn»te  Lettre  d'un  EcclenagfiqNe  an  R.  P.  E.  L 


sur  celle  qu^il  a  ecrife  aux  R.  P.  Benediiiim  de  la  Conq. 
famous  actor,  Banm,  after  hearing  him,  told  him  to  ,/<.  A\;,„/-j/„„r  (Osnabruck,  1699).  He  is  also  the  ai- 
wnUiiue  as  he  had  Iwgun.     "  You,"  said  he,  "  have  a  i  ^y^,,^  ^^  ^  j^ff^.^  ^  j/  rircque  de  Bo 


manner  of  your  own ;  leave  the  rules  to  others."  At 
another  time  he  said  to  an  act4>r  who  was  with  him, 
"My  friend,  this  is  the  true  orator;  we  are  mere  play- 
ers." Voltaire  is  said  to  have  ke|>t  a  volume  of  Massil- 
lon's  sennons  constantly  on  his  desk,  as  a  m<Kiel  of  elo- 
quence. He  thought  him  "the  preacher  who  best  un- 
dersttHid  the  world  —  whose  eloquence  savored  of  the 
courtier,  the  academician,  the  wit,  and  the  philosopher." 
Masiiillon's  works,  con»*iHiing  mniiily  of  sermons,  have 


hcque  de  Bayeitx.  tur  »on  mnnd*^ 
ment  du  5  ^fai  1707  (La  Haye,  170«,  12mo):  and  a  lxH)k 
entitled  Auf/mtfimts  OrtectiSj  in  which  he  defends  the 
opinions  of  his  onler  on  grace  and  free  agency,  but 
which  was  never  published.  He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  11, 
1716.  See  Hist,  /After,  de  la  Cmg,  de  St,  .tfaur,  p.  .375 ; 
Hoefer,  Xour,  Biog,  Generaley  xxxiv,  217 ;  Her/og,  Rcal- 
Enrykhp.  ix,  145. 

Mast  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.Ters.  of  two  Heb. 


from  the  French ;  preached  Ixjfore  I^)uis  XV  during 
his  minority;  by  William  Dtnld.  LL.l).  (l>ond.  1776,  2d 
eti.  sm.  8vo) : — Sermons,  selected  and  translated  by  Wil- 
liam Dickson  (I/)nd.  1826, 8vo)  :■  -Chort/es,  with  tiro  Es- 


that  lieth  down  in  the  midst  of  the  M.>a,  or  as  he  that 
lieth  upon  the  top  of  the  mast"  (Sept.  uttnrip  Kvihpvii" 
rijc  tv  TToWiji  ifAi'rwi'i,  Vulg.  ^(fx>  sopitus  ffubematnr 
aniisso  rhno)^  doubtless  correctly  as  referring  to  an  in- 


siit/s,  translated  by  Theophilus  St,  John  [the  Rev.  S.    toxicated  sailor  falling  asleep  at  the  mast-heail  in  a 
Clapham]  (Lond.  18t)5,  8vo)  '.—iStrmons  oti  Death,  Psa,  j  storm  at  sea.     ■j'^h  (/o'ren,  prob.  u  q.  'pk,  a  pine-tree), 


rii.&;  SepL 

f,VBlg.l-0- 


MASTER 

tht  moMl  at  ft  ship  (Ibl  niiii,  23 ;  Ezek. 
'iTrii(,VulK.  mulHS) ;  *Iki  «  lif/mil-poU  h 
Uiiislbr  ui  ciitui,'])  (lu-xxx,  17^  S«pL  i'( 
/u*,  AuttVen.  "beiwiii").     Antieiit  vMnels 
twoorlbnc  muts  {tee 'AmitXt'i  IHO.  of  Ctaa.  AMiq.  t. 
v.Milus).     SeeSHlK 

MOEter  is  the  rmdering  in  tlie  A.T.  of  tbe  fallow- 
ing; Heb.  md  Greek  wonis:  l^SJ,  uJon',  riipioc,  prop- 
erly hi)l,  aa  usually  rendered;  553,  ia'al,  an  oicmr, 
hence  muKt  in  the  prevalent  Benie,  liaitinfi;;  tino 
Sn,  TiA,  great  or  chief,  iimully  in  cumbination ;  nt3, 
nir,  prince  or  captain,  intaranKi  Anally  hSaataka^, 
Iniekff,  On  "  mantcn  of  agsemhlieii"  (ICccL  lii,  1 1),  aee 
AmimBLT.    For  manei  uf  the  r 


MASTER,  in  a  Ckrittiati  punt  of  \-ie<r,  is  t  peraon 
who  his  Rervanta  under  him ;  a  niler  or  instructor.  The 
■liitien  of  ma-icera  relate,  I.  To  Ibt  ciril  timrrnu  a/  the 
family.  They  are  to  Attaaff!  the  aevcral  baaJneiiBca  re- 
quired of  Hrranla;  to  give  particular  instrucliimg  fur 
what  iH  to  be  done,  ami  haw  it  is  to  be  done;  to  lake 
care  that  no  mure  is  required  uf  eervaiiia  than  they  arc 
equal  to;  to  be  gentle  in  their  deportment  towards  them; 
to  reprove  them  when  Iheydo  wrung,  to  cummeiia  ihcm 
when  they  do  rii^ht;  to  make  them  an  adequate  recom- 
prniw  fur  tbeir  services,  as  to  prutcclion,  maintenance, 
wucea,  and  chancter.  2.  Ai  lii  the  inorali  of  itmanli. 
UaKcn  niuM  hxik  well  tu  ibcir  scrvanu' cbaractcn  be- 
Aire  they  bin  them ;  iniliuct  Ibem  in  tbe  principles  and 
funflrm  them  in  the  habiu  of  virtue;  watch  over  Ihdi 
mnrals,  and  set  ihem  giiod  examples.  8.  Ai  lo  lAeir  n- 
ligiiat  inlrreiU.  They  ahuuld  instruct  them  in  tbe 
knowledge  uf  divine  things  (Uen.  xiv,  U:  xviii,  19); 
pray  with  them  and  for  them  (Jcnb.  xaiv,  IS) ;  allow 
them  titne  aud  leisure  fur  religioua  servico^  etc  (Eph. 
vi,9;.  8oeStennrU,&fl/>uiiH'Mic0u(v«,Ber.S;  Palev'a 
Moral  Pkibitophg,  i,  23J,  335;  Bealtic'a  £Iuwfh!>  V 
J/,.ral  Hdtnet,  i,  IGO,  IbS;   Uoddridue'.  iMiura,  ii, 

see. 

Maste»  OF  the  Citurch,  a  name  given  (I)  to  tbe 

learned  cNtkv  who  sat  aa  advisers  of  the  bishops  in  syn- 
•vlsi  <£)  slsii  to  the  residentiaries  in  a  minster,  ax  master 
of  the  lady  chapel,  liein);  tta  keeper ;  master  nf  Ibe  chor- 
isters, master  uf  the  cumoum  hall,  califactoiy,  or  par- 
lor; masur  of  converts,  the  superintendent  urUy-bmtii- 
era;  the  master  of  tbe  novices,  always  an  cideriy  monk ; 

of  tbe  order  nr  cuaiodes,  the  great  officers  of  the  munas- 

Sf  BBtlanx,  Caspab  Anto>  von,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Bonn,  (iennany,  March  3,  I7«G. 
He  became  a  canon  at  Augsburg  in  17M,  and  was  nr- 
duiwd  tn  the  priesthnod,  and  aiijuiinled  pmchcr  at  Clw 
cathedral  oT  Augsburg,  three  years  later.  After  tllliug 
acrveral  subordinate  pmitious,  he  was  made  privy-coun- 
rillor  lo  the  biug  of  Uavaria  in  IMNt.  He  received  the 
tlcgrec  of  master  of  philosophy  in  1784,  doctor  of  lawa 
■ti  ITHa,dortor  of  divinity  in  IT9<),  and  was  admitted  as 
an  hunuiary  member  to  several  ocailemiei  ami  learned 
aodetivs.  Ilia  published  works  embrace  tM  rrfrmn 
RipHnrioram  itiila  neSt  tl  rrrfriiiatiai  cniamnlnlia  hit- 
rni'KiT(Dnnn.lTXl);— .I  Hiiloriailuml<JnigraphiaiH>t- 
srripiiim  ofih»  ATtUMhoprK  uf  t'lriogar :—0n  Ikt  nrg- 
alirr  Charadtr  of  Iteli^HU  rrincipU  amntig  Iht  Mod- 
mi/Vntc*.— .^  SkelrkofllorTOBito.Arcibu&opn/Mi' 
lint  and  Cantiaal  ia  tht  RumA  Clairdi:—Tht  Pa$nim- 
retk,  acronliiig  lo  Ihr  Ritual  of  tht  Ronum  Clivrch  :—A  n 
Ettin  tm  CkoraU  and  llsimu/or  Iht  Chairk  :—Snvral 
CiiOftiionM  nf//ymia.  and  a/A  ndmi  and  Sfodrm  Tntim 
— *  tuimbtr  ofStrmmi,  nml  af  mimllimeoia  Sperrlin 
in  Gfnmm  ami  /.alia.  He  scrveil  for  a  time  as  editor 
nf  Feldcr's  LOfratarzeinag,  Tor  ti'achers  uf  the  Koman 
<  Catholic  Giicb,  and  was  noted  for  his  pinntcd  and  natiri- 


1828.- 


I    Welle,   Kirfkrn-f.tr.    ■ 


921. 

Maatlo  (ffx'^'ot;,  Vulg.  Imlitftit,  A.  Vers.  "  mostick- 
tree")  oceuis  but  once,  and  that  in  tbe  Apocrypha  (Su- 
san, r,  hi\  wbere  there  is  a  happy  play  upon  the  word. 
"Under  what  tree  sawest  thou  them?  .  .  .  under  a 
mastic-tree  (bito  hx'Vbv).  And  Daniel  said  ...  the 
angel  of  God  bstli  received  tbe  sentence  of  (iod  to  cut 
thee  in  two  (ax'"'  "  fiaovy  This  is  unfortunately 
lost  in  our  vnsion :  but  it  is  preserved  by  the  Vulfiale, 
'■  sub  Mbino  . . .  eciitdet  te ;"  and  by  Luther,  "  Linde  . . . 
finden."  A  similar  play  occurs  in  ver.  58,  59,  lieiween 
rpivov  and  irpiaai  Hi.  For  the  bearing  of  these  and 
similar  charaeterislics  on  the  date  and  origin  of  the 
bonk,  see  Sua.iKMA. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  <iTeek  word  is  coneclly 
rendered,  as  is  evident  from  the  descriptiun  of  it  bv 
TbeophraatuB  (Ilin.  Plaal.  in,  i,  §  2,  4,  S  7,  etc.),  FlinV 
(A'.  //.  iii,  »>;  xxiv,  2N),  Uioscurides  (i,  90],  and  other 
writers.  Herodotus  (iv,  177)  compare*  the  fruit  of  the 
kitus  (the  Rhanatai  lolui,  Linn.,  not  the  Egyptian  A>- 
lambiam  tperioaam)  in  vXiA  with  the  mastic  berry,  aiul 
I)abriui(a,a)sayaitsleuvesarebrowBed)^-g(Ulta.'  The 
fragrant  resin  known  in  tlie  arts  as  "■  masi  ic,"  and  which 


■lUyIn 


Strength- 
en the  teeth  and  gums,  and  was  so  applied  by  tbe  an- 
cients, by  whom  it  was  much  prized  on  this  account, 
and  for  its  many  supjioscd  medicinal  virtues.  Lucian 
{Ijrxiph.  12)  uses  the  terra  ojjii-orpiurriji-  of  one  who 
chews  mis^e  wood  in  order  to  whiten  his  teeth.  Mar- 
tial {Kp.  xiv,  22)  recommends  a  mastic  toothpick  {drm- 
litcalpiam).  Pliny  (xxiv.  7}  speaks  of  the  leaves  of 
this  tree  being  rubbed  on  tlie  leelh  fur  toothache.  Di- 
oscoride«(i.t>l))  aays  the  resin  is  often  mixed  with  other 
materials  and  used  as  lixnh-pawder,  and  that,  if  chewed, 
it  imparts  a  sweet  odor  in  the  breath.  It  is  from  this 
use  as  chewing-gum  that  we  have  the  derivation  of 
oKuTic,  from  itaari-jci,  tlie  gum  of  the  ajfivoc.  and  nA- 
arn£.  ^loarijfifu.  finsdoFini. "  [u  chew,"  "  to  masticate.'* 
Both  niny  and  Dioncurides  state  that  the  best  mastia 
comes  from  Chios,  and  to  this  day  tbe  Arabs  prefer  that 
which  ia  imported  from  that  isknd  (comp.  Niebuhr, 
BfKhr.rm  A  rab.  p.  H4;  Galen,  Df/ar.  SimpL  7,  p.  69> 
Toumcfort  (  Vagage/,  ii,  58-tJl,  traiisl.  1741)  has  given  ■ 
full  and  very  interesting  account  uf  the  I^entisks  of 
Mastic  plants  of  Scio  (Chios);  he  says  tbat  ''the  towna 

dfi  Campo.  tho«e  of  A  panomfria.  and  tbuae  where  they 
plant  /.nuirt-lrrrt,  whence  the  maitic  in  tears  is  pro- 
duced." Toumefort  enumeralcs  several  lentiik-trce  vil- 
lages.   Of  the  trees  he  says,  "Theae  trees  are  very  wi4i 


Mastic  {IWeela  LaMaat^. 


MASUDI  s; 

fpread  uiit  circular,  ten  or  twelve  feet  Ull,  conBiEting 
uf  Mvrrnl  bruichy  lUlks  wlikh  in  lime  |^w  cruuked. 
The  bii^est  Cniiiks  ite  ■  foot  diauictcr,  cuvered  with  ■ 
bvk,  irrayUh,  rugfccd.  chapt  ...  the  leaTM  are  du- 
puacd  in  three  i>r  Tuur  couple*  uii  oach  ridr,  about  an 
inch  liiiiK<  luUTow  at  the  begiiniinie,  pointed  at  their 
extremil)',  ha)r  an  inch  brnad  at  Ihe  middle.  From  the 
Juiiuturea  of  the  leavrn  gr>>w  flowers  in  bunchea  like 
Krapeii;  the  fruit,  too,  btoy™  like  bunehca  of  grapw,  in 
each  btrrry  whereof  ia  omlnined  a  white  kem^  These 
ireii*  hhiw  In  May;  the  fruit 


'2  MATERIALISM 

and  the  philnaopher  is  surprised  to  see  this  Aiah  of  thi 
Miildte  A^e  resulvhig  qumtiana  whirh  rcmaioed  proli- 
lemB  to  Kuropeani  fur  many  cenluriCD  aflei  him.  Us- 
Budi  knew  noc  only  the  history  ti(  the  Easteni  uatiuot. 
but  alau  ancient  hinory,  and  that  of  tbe  HumpeaDi  cf 
bis  time.  He  bad  tlH»uu|;hly  siudieti  (be  diflcrcni  le- 
ligions  of  mankind — Uohan>DieilaiiiNn,C'hTiMiaiiily,ihe 
[IiKirinesof  Zaruutcrand  L'trnfucius,  and  the  idiilatnuT 
barliamus  nitiuns,     Ku  Aiabiaii  viilcr  can  biiati.  like 


le  r.illo« 


Unf.irt 


lately,  h. 


anted  n 


Kri|>tii>u  of  tlic  mode  in  whirli 
cured.  "  They  be^in  to  make  ineisions  in  that  met 
iiT  Scio  tbe  first  of  August,  culliu);  the  iKtk  cmaaway* 
witli  hufce  knivesi  without  (oui'hin|c  the  younfrer  hranch- 
(■;  next  day  Ihe  niilrltioiin  juice  distil  in  rmall  teara, 
which  by  little  and  little  form  the  mastie  gniuB:  they 
harden  on  the  gronml,  and  are  carcrully  swept  up  frum 
under  the  trees.  The  height  of  the  <:ni|>  is  alwut  the 
middle  of  Aupist,  if 


aiiginic  tl 


v  all  Id 


Likewi 


tiinns  furnish  mastic,  lut 
in  lesser  nuanliiies."  lIpHcies  the  uses  to  wliich  refct- 
eiKC  lias  l>een  made  above,  the  people  »f  Scio  put  erains 
'  1  in  perrumi!!>,  and  in  their  bread  before  it 
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e  East,  beinj;  exlcimvely  used 
preparation  of  spirit*,  as  jimiper  hemes  arc  with  us,  as 
a  Bweetmeat,  as  a  masticniury  for  preserving  the  gums 
and  teeth,  as  on  antispasmodic  in  mcflidnc,  and  as  an 
ingivdiKnl  in  varnishes.  The  hardened  mastic,  in  the 
form  of  roundisli  alraw-colored  tears,  is  much  chewed 
by  Turkish  women.  It  am<A,tt  of  resin,  wiih  a  minute 
portion  of  volatile  oil.  Tbe  (ircek  wriiera  occasionally 
use  Ihe  word  irx^roi;  for  an  entiielv  different  jilanl,  via. 
Ihe  Squill  (SiiOa  muTilima)  (secAristuph.  I'lal.  715; 
Sprengd,  /■'for.  //^r.  41  -,  Tbeoplir.  Iliil.  Pbnl.  v,  Q, 
f  101.  The  Pilafia  Itnlut-ai  ia  common  on  the  shorn 
•iftheMaliterranean.  Acmrriin);  to  Sirand  [i-lor.Pa- 
latt.Tio.a.'i^),  it  has  been  nhnen'ed  at  Jop|>a,  bulh  by 
Kauwoir  end  Pococke.  The  niastie-ln?c  belong  to  the 
natural  order  .iBOoin/iucnp.  — Sinilh,  s.  v.  See  Tris- 
tram, .Viit. //uf.  a/Hiblr.p.a6ii  Buxtarf, /^.  C611IJ. 
cuL  l£<Oj  Itelon,  Obim.  ii,  Ml. 

Haaiidl,  Auu'i.  II.\.sas  (Alt  *™-//«»i«  bm-Ali). 
one  of  the  most  eelcliratcd  Arabian  savaiils,  on  early 
writer  in  tbe  department  of  cumparilive  reliuion,  from 
the  MusHilman  atan<l-|Hiint,  was  bom,  arcording  to  his 
own  statement,  at  ReKiiail  in  the  3d  century  ufllic  llr- 
gira,  or  tlie  9lh  ol  Ihe  Christian  era,  and  was  the  de- 
scendant of  Bii  illuslrious  family,  who  wcie  among  the 
early  and  devout  followcn  of  the  I>rophot  of  lilecca. 
llosudl  was  (^ftcil  with  great  talents,  which  he  applied 
at  an  early  aj^  to  learned  piuBui IK.  He  gathered  an  im- 
mcniie  stuck  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  sricncei 
and  his  leaniinu  was  not  mere  book  learning,  bnt  he  im- 
lirorcil  il  iu  bb  Iouk  liavcls  lhT<iiif;h  all  parts  of  the 
Kasl.  Turkey,  llai^eru  Itussia,  and  S|>aia.  In  A.M.  90.t 
he  visited  India,  Oylon,  and  the  ecmM  of  (%ina,  where 
tbe  Arabs  had  foiiniletl  numerous  small  colonics )  ihence 
he  went  la  Mailaeasear  and  Southern  Araloa:  thence 
through  I'ersia  lo  tlic  (Josjuan  ]  he  also  visited  the  Klui- 
tan  in  .Southern  liiisna.  In  A.H.  314  he  was  in  Pales- 
tinei  from  Kl!  to  33t  in  Syria  and  Egypt  j  and  he  says 
in  Xib,  when  he  wrote  his  last  book,  the  second  eilition 
of  his  OMen  MmdinFt,  he  was  in  Kgypt,  and  had  been 
■  bmg  lime  absent  from  his  native  couiilry,  Irak.  He 
saj-s  be  travcllwi  so  (ar  lo  the  west  (Morocco  and  .'^pain'l 
Ihal.  he  foiftot  the  east,  aii|l  sn  far  eaat  that  be  forgot 
the  wcsl.  Slaaudi  ilied  pmbnblv  at  Kahitah  (Cjiim), 
A.H.  .115  fA.I>.  051;);  and.  Ann  he  viMted  India  oa 
early  as  A.ll.  303,  it  is  eviilent  that  those  who  say  be 


<tigious  number  of  fad 
memory  never  failed  to  supply  him  with  while  he  WB 
writing.  He  illustrates  the  history  of  Ihe  gcagnpliv 
of  the  West  with  analngiet  or  conlruU  Uken  from  Chi- 
na or  Arabia;  he  avail!<  himself  of  his  hiiOKkd(|e  rf 
Christianity  to  eluciilale  Ihe  creeds  of  the  diflrrent  Mo- 
hammedan sects ;  aiid,whileheinfbnnslbereaderof(be 
m.vslerieb  of  the  exin-me  Korth,  be  will  all  at  onw  !<«- 
get  bis  subject,  and  Iraiwfcr  him  into  the  Desert  'if  Sa- 
hara. For  a  lisl  of  his  work^  which  are  mostly  extant 
oidy  in  MS.,  see  the  KagHtlt  Cychfrdm,  a.  v. 

MatSll.  in  Ilinda  mylhologi-,  is  the  charioteer  nf 
tndra.    See  Williams,  TruiuJitruni  u/'£<rtuar<rju.  Act  Xl. 

Mater  Dolordaa,  or  /.uii'jr  n/Somtr,  a  the  tech- 
nical term  given  to  surb  porlrails  of  the  Virgin  >Istt 
reeping  or  holding  Ihe  crown 'if 


bonis.    "She  a; 


,"  uys  Mrs..lBti 


■n(U- 


ffTmU  oflhf  MadawHt,  p.3fr),^'a  seated  or  r 
ure.  often  the  head  or  half-length  only,  the  hands  clsij 
ed,  the  head  bowed  in  sorrow,  tears  streaming  from  ifc 
heavy  eyes,  anil  the  whole  expression  iiilrnsely  moon 
fuL     The  features  are  properly  iliosc  of  a  woman  i 


Ko  ^Vraloan  writer  is  qunled  so  often. 
with  so  much  univerKol  ailmiralinn.  'I 
uuhjei'la  on  n  liich  he  vrrutc  asluniibes  ei 


llalrr  tMlHwi.  (Afier  MutllK-.) 
middle  age;  but  in  later  times  the  sentimnil  of  beanty 
predomiiialed  over  that  of  the  mother's  agony,  and  I 
have  seen  the  sulilime  Mater  [>nloroH  iransformed  inln 
a  merely  lieautiful  and  yonlhful  maiden,  wilh  such  an 
airof  senlimental  grief  as  might  be  felt  for  the  livaiira 
■parniw."  It  is  omimon  also  tn  represent  Ihe  Vlrpn 
with  a  swonl  in  her  bosom,  and  even  with  seven  swordu 
in  alluuon  to  tbe  seven  sorrows  (Luke  ii.  3.^]— a  nnioo 
of  the  allegorical  prophecy  which  the  llirmani^ls  hsTt 
fonnil  quite  prirfiialile  (or  tbe  interests  of  the  hienrchr. 
There  are  few  Roman  CathoUc  churehes  without  tbi" 
repnwnUlioii  ofMsi^-.     Sec  Stabat  Matkii. 

Mater  Specidaa,  or  lAidg  nfJog.  the  cininleipin 
of  the  hymn  of  '■  J/iihr  Dolorom."     See  Stab.*!  Ma- 

Uaterlallsin  may  be  defined  as  that  systrn  nf 
phibuophy  which  considers  matter  as  tbe  futidsraentsl 
princi]i]e  of  all  things,  and  conaequeiitir  denies  atan- 
liitely  the  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  spiiiL  Ii 
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is  sometinaes  considered  as  synonymous  with  Katural-  I  and  the  I^al^^native  and  Rational  Spiritualism  of  Plato 
wm,  yet  tliis  ih  erroneous,  for  there  is  a  difference  be-  j  and  Aristotle,  separated  the  Cireek  philiisoi)hen  into  two 
tween  the  notions  of  nature  and  matter.  It  is  also  called  leadiuf^  diviMiuns,  with  various  unimportant  subordiiuite 
by  some  «Sc/ixu^i/M/7»f  which  is  more  correct,  yet  only  ox-  |  sections.  Among  the  Jews,  the  Sadducees  denied  that 
premises  one  of  the  cbaracteriHtics  of  the  theory  of  mate-  ■  there  was  cither  angel  or  spirit,  or  existence  after 
rialism.  In  a  more  extended  sense, the  expression  ma-  death;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  supi)orte<l 
terialism  is  made  to  signify  the  whole  of  the  practical .  these  doctrines  by  any  philosophical  materialistic  thetn 
rcsult^  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  tlow  from  I  ries.  The  Christian  philosopliy  was  necessarily  anti- 
such  philosophy,  and  whose  tinal  objei-t, although  some-  j  materialistic.  With  the  revival  of  learning  and  of  the 
times  restraine<i  by  considerations  of  prudence  or  cxpe-  !  ancient  pliilosophies,  the  FDpicurean  materialism  found 
dieiicy,  is  sensual  enjoyment  in  \i»  fullest  sense.  j  many  adherents,  against  whose  influence  the  prunounced 

Materialism,  strictly  viei^d,  is  the  doctrine  that  all  spiritualism  of  Descartes  furnished  a  ]K)sitive  r^wX  most 
spirit,  so  called,  is  material  in  its  substance,  and  is  subject  etKcient  check.  Hobbes  was  t  he  opponent  of  Descartes, 
to  the  laws  whii:h  govern  the  composition  of  material ,  and  all  his  conceptions  of  the  n>u1  and  of  the  laws  of  its 
partick*s  and  the  activity  of  material  forces.  Strictly  |  activity  are  materialistic,  reducing  all  spiritual  phenoni- 
constTtied, it  is  a  psychological  doctrine  or  theory;  but,  ■  ena  to  bodily  motioius.  Spinoza  made  spiritual  beings 
as  it  implies  certain  i>hi!'.)sophical  assumptions  or  princi-l  to  be  m<Kles  of  the  universal  sulwtancc  which  is  (i<Nl 
pies,  it  makes  a  place  for  itself  in  the  domain  of  specu-  |  — every  spiritual  ofieration  lieing  the  necessary  counter- 
lative  |)hilosophy.  l\»  assumptions  and  conclusions  are  '  part  of  some  mat<?rialistic  phenomenon.  Hut  the  rixe 
aL^>  fundamental  to  theology.  If  its  {xwitions  arc  tcna-  j  of  the  mechanical  or  new  philos«)phy  of  nature,  to  which 
ble,  theology  is  impossible.  If  the  human  soul  is  but '  Descartes  incidentally  contributed,  and  which  Sir  Isaac 
another  name  for  an  aggregation  of  material  particles,  it !  Newton  so  triumphantly  established,  had  no  little  intlu- 
cannot  exist  when  these  particles  are  sundered.  Al-  j  ence  in  developing  the  materialism  of  modem  philosiH 
though  it  is  conceivable  that  these  particles  may  be  so  i  phy.  The  si)eculations  of  L<K':ke  indirectly  furthereil 
minute  as  not  necessarily  to  be  disturlied  by  the  dissolu-  j  this  tendency ;  although,  with  Descartes,  he  asserted  the 
tion  of  the  larger  particles  which  constitute  the  b:Hly,  '  authority  of  consciousness  for  the  reality  of  spiritual 
yet  this  Ls  ttM>  improlxable  to  relieve  the  materialistic  \  phenomena.  But  utill  he  contended,  as  against  I >escar- 
theory  from  the  charge  of  being  inconsistent  with  the  j  tcs,  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  affirm  that  (iikI  could 
possibility  of  a  future  life.     The  moral  relations  of  the  '  not  endow  matter  with  the  capacity  to  think.     The 


soul  must  l)e  entirely  inconsistent  with  its  subjection 
to  the  laws  which  govern  matter  and  its  activities,  and 
these  moral  relations  give  to  theology — certainly  to 
Christian  theology — all  its  interest^.  If  the  assumptions 
of  materialiMm  are  corrci't,  there  can  be  no  intelligent 
and  pers<jnal  (Jreator.  Creation  itself  is  inconceivable, 
and  therefore  i!n|M>ssible. 

A  signitic^nt  fact,  which  strikes  one  at  first  on  the 


fn'e-thinking  Deists  of  Kngland,  who  calleil  themselves 
the  disciples  of  I>ocke,  wen*,  in  many  caxes  materialists, 
and  advanced  their  s|)eculati<ins  against  the  possibility 
of  A  se{»arate  existence  of  the  soul  in  connection  with 
their  attacks  \x\\o\\  the  (.-hristian  d(K>trine  of  the  resur- 
rection. There  were  few  advo<rates  of  i»hiI(isophical 
materialism  among  the  KngliMi  writers  of  the  IHtli  ceii- 
turv.     David  Hartley  (1704-1757 )  made  many  phenom- 


study  of  the  history  of  m.itcrialisni,  is  that  it  never  a|>-  :  ena  of  the  soul  to  de[>end  on  vibrations  of  the  brain,  but 


{K>ars  an  a  power  among  the  masses  in  the  early  stages 
of  civilization.  On  the  cftntrarv,  we  find  that  in  all  iw- 
tious  a  more  or  Ichs  perfect  8[)iritual  contemplation  of 
nature  forms  the  tirst  sti^p  towanLs  religious  conscious- 
ncjts.  This  fact  is  a  sudicient  answer  in  itself  to  the  as- 
sert ion  that  materialism  is  the  original  and  true  form 
of  human  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
materialism  spreading  among  the  masses  in  the  tuitions 
which  have  attained  the  culminating  pt)int  of  their  civ- 
ilization. It  becomes,  then,  the  premonitory  sign  of 
their  downfall,  iKring  already  an  evidence  of  their  moral 
and  spiritual  decay. 

The  materialistic  theory  was  in  some  sense  sanctioned 
by  those  earlier  <ireek  philitstrphers  who  referred  the  or- 
igin of  all  things— the  spirit  of  man  included— to  some 
attenuated  form  of  matter,  as  water,  air,  or  fire.  From 
these  rude  si)eculations  philosophy  emergetl  by  succes- 
sive efforts,  till  in  the  Socratic  school  the  s*)ul  of  man 
was  held  to  l)e  distinct  in  its  essence  from  matter,  to  l)e 
superior  to  matter,  and  indestructible  by  the  dissolution 


expressly  denie<l  the  inference  that  the  soul  is  mate- 
rial in  its  substance.  Joseph  I*riestley  (173:^1804)  was 
led,  in  the  course  of  his  sp<'Culations,  to  assc^rt  that  the 
sold  is  nothing  but  the  organize<l  ImmIv,  and  that  this 
doctrine  is  essential  to  the  rational  acceptance  of  the 
ChrlHian  system  (IHsqumtion*  reiotinf/  to  Af after  and 
Spirit^  London,  1777, 2  vols.  8vo).  In  France  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  spiritualistic  doctrines  of  Descartes  was  grad- 
ually displaced  in  the  schools  by  the  system  of  Condil- 
lac,  which  found  its  logical  termination  in  the  extreme 
materialism  of  La  Mettrie  (170J>-I751).  1/ Homme  wr/- 
ckine- ;  J/iftoire  miturelie  de  tamet  and  of  baron  llolbach 
(1723-1780),  Sjfstkniit  de  In  Natitre^  in  which  all  spirit- 
ual essence  and  activity  arc  resolved  into  matter  and 
motion.  Here  the  Flncyclopoedists  Diderut  (q.  v.)  and 
I)'Aleml)ert  ^q.  v.)  deserve  sfieiial  mention ;  nor  slumld 
the  noted  Ilelvetius  ((|.  v.)  Ix'.  forg(»tten. 

In  more  recent  times,  materialism  has  been  Uith 
metaphysical  and  physiological.  Metaphysical  mat4>- 
riali«m  has  resulted  in  8r)me  cases  by  logical  deduc- 


of  the  boily.  The  Socratic  school  alsD  emphasized  the  '  tion,  or,  rather,  a  logical  tendency,  fn»m  the  idoalistii* 
doctrine  that  mind  has  infuse<l  onler  into  the  universe.  { assumption  that  matter  and  spirit  are  identical.  The 
The  Platonic  philoso]»hy  enforced  these  doctrines  with  .  argument  which  stacks  to  make  matter  and  B|)irit  erne, 
glowing  api^eals  to  the  nobler  sentiments,  and  eml>el-  ■  lends  plausibility  to  the  conclusion  that  ii  is  indifferent 
lishcd  them  with  a  great  variety  of  mythological  repre-  \  whether  matter  should  be  resolved  into  spirit,  or  spirit 
sontations.     Aristotle^  more  cautious  and  exact  in  his    resolved  into  matter.    The  extreme  idealism  of  some  of 


statements,  asserted  for  the  higher  forms  of  intellectual 
activity  an  e^ssence  distinct  from  matter.  The  philoso- 
phers of  the  Kpicurean  school  were  avowe<l  materialists. 
Tlicy  taught  explicitly  and  earnestly  the  doctrine  that 
what  is  calletl  the  soul  is  crimposed  of  atoms,  and  must 
necessarily  l>e  dissi^mted  at  death.  The  universe  itself 
likewise  consists  of  atoms,  and  all  its  phenomena  are 
the  results  of  fortuitous  combinations  of  atoms.    Sensa- 


the  (Jerman  scliools  has  prepare<l  the  way  for  the  mate- 
rialism with  which  they  would  wwm  to  have  had  the 
least  possible  sympathy.  The  real  pantheism  of  Spinoza 
and  the  logical  panth(.-ism  of  Hegel  have  furnished  ax- 
ioms and  a  method,  which  have  l)een  applied  in  the  serv- 
ice of  materialism.  It  is  in  physiology,  however,  that 
mmiem  materialism  has  foinid  its  m<»st  efhcient  ally. 
Physiology  has  renewed  the  prcviously-exphMled  doi*- 


tion,  intelligence,  and  desire  are  the  effects  of  the  action  j  trine  of  vibrations,  which  again  has  found  confirmation 
and  reaction  of  the  atoms  within  and  the  at(»ms  with-    in  that  view  of  the  correlation  of  forces  which  resolves 


out  the  Iwtlv.    These  d4>ctrines  are  elaUiratelv  set  forth 
by  the  celebrated  Lucretius  (B.('.  05-44)  in  his  p(»em  l)f 


every  agency  of  nature  into  some  racKle  of  motion.     If 
heat,  and  light,  and  electricity  are  but  modes  of  motion, 


rerum  uatnra.     The  Atomic  Materialism  of  Epicurus,  |  why  not  nen'ous  activity  ?  and  if  ner\'Ous  activity ^H(Vv^ 
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not  vital  pncrp>'  ?  and  if  vital  enpi^,  why  n(>t  spiritual 
jiul^ientA  ami  enioi  ions  V  This  arj^umcnt  Yma  been 
iirfJCi'd  with  pjeat  oariio.stne»rt  and  pertinacity  by  t^rtain 
pliVHiologiHtH  iNith  of  the  (ierman  and  Kn^^liHh  8i*h(K)lM. 
ConHpiouoiid  ainonf^  tbein  are  (.)arl  Vuj^t,  I*hyitu>lt>*p*che 
Hrirj'fjur  (irinUrte;  KdhUr-iilaube  un/i  WiMfuschufly 
1856;  J.  Molcwholt,  PhyginUttfif  tU-9  Stojfirtrhsel*  \  Ikr 
KrruUiuf  tits  LtiffWy  etc. ;  Louis  BtUrlnu'r.  Krafi-  und 
iS/«^(lH.W);  Satiir  u.  GfUt,  etc.:  HUck<l.  AWwr/irA- 
Svhupfunif*;ffsrhichtt ;  Vrbt-r  dif  EnWchuHff  untl  dtn 
tSfaunibfiH  dfi  Aftfutrhenf/fgt.'hliTktfi,  etc.  T.  1 1.  Huxley, 
On  file  Phyxind  Hasfs  oflAff.,  e<!it.  1«08  (o>nif>are  J.  U. 
Sterling,  As  r*-f/tirds  Protnplasm,  etc.,  edit.  lH(J9-72), 
and  H.  Matidnley,  PhysUtlnffy  mnl  Pathidttffjf  of  the  //«- 
^luiH  Mind  (liond.  and  N.  Y.  1H07).  approximate  to  the 
name  opinions  nn)on«^  the  Kn^^Uhh.  Alexander  liain 
{Tke  ^SntsvM  ami  thf  InUlUrct,  l»nd.  1H;>5,  IWU);  The 
F.iHOtiims  itwl  the  \\'Uh'ii\  etl.  IWJT):  MtuUd  and  Afond 
«S'ri«ifv,  li<ind.  lM<i7)  sympathizer  with  these  tendencies 
treating  the  stud  in  the  main  as  thouf;h  it  were  but 
a  capacity  in  tlic  nervous  system  for  sftecial  functions 
which  oU*y  physiolojjical  laws.  The  dcH'trine  of  evi>- 
lution  by  natural  selectiim  in  the  stmj^^le  for  existence, 
which  has  U^en  derive<l  by  the  celebrated  Darwin  from 
a  limited  cycle  of  physiological  fa<*is,  and  extended 
by  him  tt>  explnin  the  pnKlucti<m  of  all  c<iniplex  forms 
<if  U>in^,  inor^^anic  and  or|:;anic,  is  materialistic  in  its 
as^umptioiiK  an<l  its  conclusions,  even  if  neither  of  these 
arc*  n-copiise^l  or  ctHifessed  by  its  advocates.  The  met- 
aphysical diM'trine  of  deveh>i»ment  by  successive  pn>- 
cewes  of  differentiation  and  integ^ration,  which  has  been 
hardene<l  into  an  axiom  l)y  Ileri>ert  Sftencer.  and  ap- 
pru*<l  to  the  expUination  of  all  forms  of  iH'iiig,  and  even 
of  the  primal  truths  of  metaphysical  wieuiv  itself,  can 
lead  to  no  other  than  a  materialistic  psycholo<;y.  The 
doctrine  of  unconsirious  cendiratioii,  which  is  taught 
more  or  less  explicritly  by  Dr.  W.  R  (laritonter  and  other 
eminent  physiologists,  though  not  necessarily  involving 
the  materialistic  hypothesis,  is  yet  materialistic  in  its 
tendencies  and  a^wK'iations.  The  {stsitive  school  of 
(\>mte  teaches  directlv  that  the  brain  is  the  onlv  sub- 
stance  of  the  soul,  and  that  what  are  usually  called  spir- 
itual activities  are  simply  biological  phenomena.  J.  S. 
Mill,  though  not  avowedly  a  materialist,  foUows  Hume 
in  n'duciiig  matter  and  mind  to  idealistic  fomiulie, 
which,  as  couireived  by  him,  are  not  distinguishable 
from  physiohigical  phenomena  or  priMlucts. 

According  to  the  materialistic  philosophy,  as  devel- 
oiK?d  by  whatever  writer,  but  esjiocially  in  its  once  pop- 
ular form  of  Kpicureanism,  the  i)onH>ption  of  our  senses 
is  the  only  stmrce  of  all  human  knowle<lg(>.  The  re- 
membraniv  of  many  pri'vious  {)erception8  of  the  same 
nature  gives  rise  to  general  views,  and  the  comparisrm 
of  these  to  judgments.  Klhics  are  thus  but  the  doc- 
trine of  happiness,  and  its  highest  maxim:  Seek  joy, 
avoid  |>ainl  Yet  Kpicurus  sought  to  give  a  certain 
moral  tendencv  to  this  fundamental  axiom  of  his  svs- 
tem,  by  declaring  every  pleasure  objtrtionable  which  is 
foHoweil  by  a  greater  unpleasantness,  ami  every  \mn  is 
tlesirable  which  is  followcnl  by  a  greater  pleasure;  ac- 
cording to  which  principle  freedom  from  care  and  in- 
s(>nsibility  to  iHulily  pain  be<rome  the  high(*st  aim  of 
man.  Si-e  Lutterlieck.  XHitfAtann ndirhv  Lehrbt-tfriffe 
(Mainz.  lH.V2).i,;{H  r)H;  H.  Hitter,  tinu'h.d.Ph'dtmlphi*'; 
¥ni'i^  (it srh.d.Pfiilosophn,yii\.\.  See  Kputkkas  Piii- 
u>s<>iMiV.  In  Doston  a  i>ai>er  entitled  'fht  Iiinstif/titnr 
is  now  publi.ohHl  in  the  interests  of  materialisu).  The 
(iermau-Americans  are  also  quite  active  in  this  work. 
They  havi-  two  pa|K*rs — the  JHonitr  (Itoston)  and  the 
\eut  Z*  it  (  \«'w  Sork).  The  <Nlitor  of  the  former,  Karl 
lleinzcn,  is  frecpiently  iN^fore  the  public  all  over  the 
country  to  press  the  interests  of  his  alMuninablc  work. 
lieiH^ntly  Dr.  <*.  (\  IIiel)eling  publi^hed  a  }iamphlet  en- 
titled .Wituntissfngrhajy  ffft/fv  J*hifofi>j/hif  (New  York, 
S'hmidt.  b'^JI,  12mo')  to  controvert  liurtmann's  Philvs- 
"phj/  of'thf  Vnkfitnm, 

The  defects  of  the  matciialistic  hypothesis  are  mani- 


fold. It  considers  only  the  similaritie^  and  orerlooks  the 
differences  of  two  classes  of  actual  phenomena.  Throufirfa 
its  overweening  desire  of  unity,  it  l>ei'omes  one-siil«d 
and  imperfect  in  all  its  conceptions  and  conclusitHia, 
and  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  peculiarities  of  M|>irit4ul 
experiences,  which  are  as  real  as  the  more  obtrusive 
ami  palpable  phenomena  of  matter.  >f orraver.  it  fail^ 
to  discern  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  functions  n<rt 
only  have  a  right  to  be  reci»gnisc<l  in  their  full  import, 
but  that  they  have  a  certain  supremacy  ami  authority 
over  all  others,  inasmuch  as  the  agent  which  knuvi 
must  furnish  the  principles  ynd  axioms  which  all  scienee 
assumes  and  on  which  all  Si'ience  must  rest.  If  the 
stml  is  iinly  a  function  of  matter,  then  to  know  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  matter.  It  follows  that  the  auilnrnty 
of  knowle<lg(>  itself  may  he  as  changeable  and  uncer- 
tain as  the  changi*s  of  form,  the  varieties  of  motion, 
the  manifold  chemical  combinations,  or  the  more  or  less 
complex  developments  of  which  matter  is  ca]iable.  The 
materialistic  hypothesis  not  only  overkmks  and  does  in- 
justice* to  the  facu  which  are  open  to  common  appre- 
hensiim,  but  it  is  a  suicidal  theur\'.  which  destrors.  br 

•  •  • 

Its  own  ))ositions  and  its  method,  the  ver>'  foundati<Mis 
on  which  any  science  can  sund — even  the  scientific  the- 
ory of  materialism  itself.     See  Soru 

lAtfraturr.—LuiffQ  (Frdr.  A.),  Oftrh.  dts  Mntrritdis- 
mnsy  etc.  (^Iserlohn,  18(57,  8vo;;  Schaller.  AW6.  «.  Sni^ 
(3d.  etl.  18.")K);  Wagner,  Kampf  um  dir  SrrU-  (1>*57): 
Frauenstadt,  Ih-r  Mattrifdismus ;  Fabri  ( Dr.  Friwirich'i, 
Briffr  fjtf/rn  dtti  Materialismu*  (Stuttg.  IKVi;  2A  ed. 
IMtil,  8vo';  c<»mp.  Hibl.  Sac,  I860,  p.  526) ;  Janet.  TV 
Midt-rudism  of  the  Prrsent  l)ny  (a  critique  of  Ih*.  BUch- 
ner,  I^nid.  and  N.  Y.  18(>6,  I'imo);  Lotze,  M^du-tuiseke 
(Ix'i|Mic,  18rrJ):  also  his  Mikrokosmwt  (lA'i|>sic,  lKi6): 
Ulrici,  tioit  nwl  die  Xatur  (lieipsic.  lN>2»;  aUt  hi»(iv/t 
und  dtr  Mi-nsch  ( Leifisic.  IWJti) ;  Fichte.  Zvr  Sftlt^/nii.f 
(Lcipsic;,  18,'»0) ;  Setitit/ortdauer^  etc.  (^Leifisic,  18t»7t; 
Psyrholtytfie  (Leipsic,  1804) ;  Trendelenburg,  in  the  7>iifc- 
schrifiend,K.Akad.  (1849) ;  also  Hist,  tititrdfje  (l8o5»: 
Jahr,  Die.  vnchtiffsttm  Ztit/ratjen  ;  Di*-  .Vntur.  drr  Mm- 
schtntfeist  uwl  tiin  Gnttesbegriff  (Lei|uiic.  I86l>.  8vii»: 
Weiss  (Dr.  L.\  Anti^.\ftiterudismus ;  I'ortragf  au*  t/rm 
fiebifte  tk-r  Philosophie  (Berlin,  l^fiH.  1871.  L»' vols.  8vo): 
Ilagenlwch.  I/ist.  of  IhMirines,  ii,  22*2,  47.'i:  l*ear>on.('» 
Injidflitif :  Farrar,  Crit,  Hist,  of  Fret  Thouf/ht :  Bucklr. 
//ist,off'irilizatiim;  Mansel,  Limits  ofUf-lit/ioiis  Jhcutjh', 
I^ct,  v;  Porter,  Human  Inteliert,  p.  18  sq.:  Liddun,  (>»r 
hmVs  Dirifdtjf,  ]>.  4.'>1 ;  Cudworth.  Inteiletiutd  i^iisftn 
of  the  Cniverse ;  I.,eckey,  Hist,  of  Ratumtdinn :  Hamil- 
ton, DiscHssions;  Fichte,  in  the  Ztitschr,f,dif  Phd^ft" 
phie,  18«i0  ;  Christ,  Exam,  1859  (Nov.) ;  Sorth  Brit.  Utr. 
18<;0(Nov.);  .4»«>r./'rf^./?fr.l869,p.l93;  1872.p.lH4: 
liiU.  Sac,  l8rA  p.  201 ;  I8G0  ( July ) :  TkevL  Kvhct.  1»» 
(Nov.),  p.  55:  Princet,  Rtr,  1869  (Oct.),  p.  «!«;  Kitiu, 
Joum.  Sac,  Lit.  xxv,  26;  Westminsirr  Rer,  1864  (July), 
p.  90:  1870  (iX't.),  p.  225 ;  Rosenkranz,  in  ifWf*cAr.yi»r 
ufissenschaf)L  Thtot,  1864,  vol.  iii.  art.  i;  Jonm.  Spi-cvL 
Phil,  vol.  i.  No.  3,  art.  vi;  CathUic  H  orW,  1870  (Aug.). 
See  Mattkk.     (N.  P.) 

Matemtis.    See  Firmicits. 

MaternuB  I,  bishop  of  CVdogne.     See  Coix)n5K. 

Mather,  Alexander,  one  of  Mr.  W(^ley*s  nnirt 
useful  preachers,  was  bom  at  Brechin,  North  Britain,  in 
Feb.  173:).  When  a  U^v  he  had  stmie  instruction  at  a 
I^tin  school,  and  afterwanis  ran  awav  with  the  n-Ms 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  Culkwlen.  On  account  of  tliL" 
he  was  treated  with  great  harshneSN  by  his  father,  and 
deprived  of  all  e<lucational  advantages.  In  17«M  heU'ft 
home  and  went  to  IVrth.  and  in  17.V2  to  London,  to  can 
his  living  as  a  mis'hanic  Here,  in  175:^.  he  marrinl. 
lie  had  lH>en  religiously  inclined  fntm  Utyhomi.  and  hsil 
long  followeil  his  convictiims  in  many  moralities  aiM 
means  of  grace:  finally  converttnl  under  a  M-rmun  <^ 
John  Wesley's,  April  14, 1754,  he  s<K»n  l>ecame  vtrj-  ii«- 
ful  as  a  Imnd  and  class  leader  and  local  preacher.  la 
1757  he  began  itinerating  under  Mr.  Wesley,  and  with 
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pjpat  success,  though  often  in  peril  from  molw  stirred  up 
liv  the  KHtahlirthnient.  Sometimen  he  was  l)eaten  near- 
ly to  death,  and  often  8tone<i,  but  p;racc  triumphe<l,  and 
(M)  much  tliu  more  lo^w  the  word  of  God  and  multiplied. 
In  1757  he  exf)erienced  the  blowing  of  "the  great  »al- 
vation,"  or  perfwt  love,  and  from  that  lime  Uibored  with 
ini.'rea^M>d  unction  and  usefulneas.  He  was  perMeciitcd 
hv  some  of  his»  brethren  on  this  account,  but  Mr.  Wes- 
ley defended  him  and  held  him  u\u  lie  travelled  on 
nearly  all  the  circuits  of  England,  and,  diuring  forty- 
three  yearm  wai*  present  at  thirty -nine  Conferences. 
Mo»t  of  the  time  he  was  in  prominent  relations  in  the 
C.'huri'h,  and  active  in  all  its  interests.  He  was  the 
prinrifMil  member  of  Mr,  WeJ4ley'8  select  committee,  and 
his  clear,  strong  sense  and  judgment  were  of  great 
weight  in  all  things.  **  His  disinterestedness  was  shown 
in  the  fact  that,  though  ordaiue<l  by  Wesley  as  a  super- 
intendent or  bishop,  and  an  advocate  of  the  claim  of  the 
people  for  the  sacraments,  he  made  no  attempt  to  secure 
any  defence  for  his  peculiar  office,  but  even  opposed  the 
imme<liate  adoption  of  Coke's  episcopal  scheme,  as  pro- 
po'<e<l  at  the  Litchfield  meeting**  (Stevens).  He  died  at 
I>ondon,  Aug.  "i'i,  1800  (V). — Jackson,  Aar/y  Methwliit 
Prftwhert^  i,  309;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodisniy  ii,  142; 
iii,  27, 40, 155  w\, 

Mather,  Cotton,  a  very  celebrated  American  di- 
vine of  colonial  davs.  the  most  note<l  of  the  Mather  fam- 
ily,  the  grandson  of  Kichard  Mather  and  son  of  Increase, 
is  one  of  the  trio  spoken  of  in  the  old  doggerel  tomb- 
stone inscription : 

**  Under  this  stone  lies  Richard  Mather, 
Who  had  a  son  greater  than  his  father. 
And  eke  a  grandson  greater  than  either.^' 

Cotton  Mather  was  bom  at  Boston  Feb.  12,  ]C62-<t3. 
His  earlv  education  he  received  under  the  eve  of  his  fa- 
ther,  and  as  a  lad  of  twelve  he  ent«refl  at  Har\'anl.  At 
this  time  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  tine  classical  scholar. 
Four  years  afterwards,  when  he  graduated,  Dr.Oakcs,  the 
president  of  the  college,  addressee!  him  in  a  Latin  speech, 
lauiling  in  glowing  terms  his  past  conduct  and  attain- 
ments, and  predicting  a  glorious  future.  But  it  was  not 
in  worldly  knowledge  only  that  he  was  so  advanced  a 
student.  The  descendant  of  a  line  of  minLnters,  he 
seemed  to  l>e  himself,  by  his  aptness  in  learning  and 
early  seriousness,  specially  marked  out  for  the  minis- 
trv.  When  onlv  in  his  fourteenth  veanC-otton  3Iather*s 
mind  had  begini  to  l)e  greatly  exeri:ised  with  religious 
thoughts.  He  at  this  time  laid  down  a  s\'stem  of  rigid 
fasts,  which  he  continue<l  to  practice  monthly  or  week- 
ly, and  sometimes  oftencT  thnmgh  the  rest  of  his  life, 
«)f  strict  and  regular  self-examination,  and  of  prolonged 
times  of  prayer,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  frequent 
nightly  vigils.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  these  things 
in  order  to  understand  some  points  in  his  character  and 
ccmduct  in  future  years.  For  awhile  he  was  diverted 
from  his  purpose  of  Ix^coming  a  minister  by  a  gn»wing 
imi)ediment  in  his  s{>eech,  and  he  l)egan  t4>  study  medi- 
cine. But  being  shown  how  by  a  "  dilated  deliljeration" 
of  speech  he  might  avoid  stammering,  he  returned  to 
his  theological  studies,  and  commenced  preaching  when 
scarcely  eighteen  years  <»lil.  In  l(i80  he  rect^ivetl  a 
unanimous  call  from  his  father's  congregation,  then  the 
largest  in  Boston,  to  b(?come  assiHtunt  pastor,  and  in 
.fanuary,  U)82,  was  settled  as  a  colleague  of  his  father. 
His  labors  in  the  ministry  were  charairterizcd  by  great 
ziuil  and  earnestness,  and  he  so<in  came  to  be  cK>nnidered 
a  prrNligy  of  learning  and  ainlity.  He  was  not  only  a 
most  attentive  pastor,  but  a  su{)erior  preacher,  and 
withal  found  time  for  a  large  amount  of  literary  lal)ors: 
he  published  three  hundre<l  and  eighty-two  distinct 
works,  most  of  them  of  coursi;  small,  consisting,  besides 
his  sermons,  of  devotional  works,  and  other  contributions 
to  practical  religion.  \\\  addition  to  all  these  labors  he 
was  engaged  in  the  accumulation  of  material  for  greater 
works.  Nor  did  he  anv  more  than  his  father  shrink 
from  the  political  duties  which  the  ministerial  office  ha<l 
been  supposed  to  cast  upon  those  who  held  it.     ''  New 


England.**  he  wrote, ''being  a  countrv'  whose  interesta  are 
remarkably  inwrapped  in  ecck>siastical  cirenmstances, 
ministers  ought  to  conceni  themselves  in  politics." 
When,  therefore,  his  father  was  sent  to  England  to  seek 
relief  frem  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Charles  II  and 
James  II,  Ci>tton  Mather  regarded  liimself  as  the  nat- 
ural leader  of  the  citizens,  and  on  their  seizing  and  im- 
prisoning the  obnoxious  governor,  he  drew  up  their  dec- 
laration justifying  that  extreme  meiisure. 

The  freedom  of  thought  in  politics,  however,  made 
its  inroads  into  the  Chureh  also,  and  fearing  a  falling 
away  from  the  purity  of  the  old  faith,  and  fancying  that 
he  saw  the  evil  one  busy  in  turning  away  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  he  was  led  to  a  life  of  asceticism,  which  in- 
volved him  in  religious  contrnversies. 

The  daughter  of  one  (i<Nxlwin,  a  resftectable  mechanic 
of  Boston,  accused  a  laundress  of  having  stolen  some  of 
the  family  linen.  The  mother  of  the  susftected  person, 
an  Irish  emigrant,  expostulated  in  no  ver>'  gentle  terms 
against  such  a  charge,  and,  as  was  averred,  not  content 
with  abuse,  cast  a  spell  over  the  accuser.  Th<!  younger 
children  soon  began  to  suffer  similarly,  and  the  poor 
Irishwoman  was  denounced  as  a  witch.  Cotton  Mather, 
fearing  that  tiie  excesses  of  stqierstition  would  have  a  still 
more  deri^atory  effect  on  the  religious  life  of  the  col- 
onists, determined  to  investigate  this  case  of  witchcraft. 
He  t4H>k  the  eldest  girl,  then  alxmt  sixteen  years  old,  into 
his  house,  and  her  vagaries  soon  lef^  on  his  mind  no 
doubt  that  she  was  renllv  under  the  influence  of  an  evil 
spirit.  The  poor  Irishwoman  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed;  and  Mather  printed  a  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  an  account  of  such  influences  in  other 
places.  The  book,  which  was  publishiHl  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  all  the  ministers  of  I^wton  and  Charles- 
town,  was  entitl'^d  Memorable.  Providences  relating  to 
Witchcraft  and  PoMensions^  in/h  IMscorfrits  and  A])' 
pendix  (I^md.  and  Bost.  1089, 8vo;  2d  edit,  lOOl,  12mo; 
Edinb.  1G07,  r2mo).  Both  in  the  colony  and  in  Eng- 
lan<l  the  book  was  read  bv  cvervl)odv.  In  the  old  conn- 
try  it  had  the  honor  to  be  introduced  bv  the  eminent 
divine,  l>r.  Kichard  Baxter,  who  wrote  a  preface  for  the 
work,  and  argued  that  it  was  **  sufficient  to  convince  all 
but  the  most  obdurate  Satlducees.*'  The  question  here 
arises  whether  or  not  Cotton  Mather  was  himself  a  be- 
liever in  witchcraft,  and  whether  or  not  he  wrote  the 
book  simply  to  explode  the  **  delusion"  which  was  fast 
making  ctm verts,  especially  in  and  al)out  Massachusetts. 
Even  to  our  day  this  (jucstion  has  not  been  satinfactorily 
stdved. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  our  great  historian,  has  treat e<l  Cott^tn 
Mather  as  guilty  of  having  provoked  the  excitement 
known  as  the  *'  Salem  witchcraft  delusion."  Within  tho 
last  few  years,  however,  one  of  our  ablest  writers.  Mr. 
Poole,  formerly  librarian  of  the  **  Btwtoii  Library,"  has 
come  forwanl  to  clear  Cotton  Mather  of  anv  and  all  in- 
sinuations,holiling  that  "the  opposite"  of  what  is  gener- 
ally charged  against  Mr.  Mather  ** is  the  truth."  "His 
gentler  treatment,"  we  are  told, ''cured  and  Christian- 
izwl  them  (the  iM'lievers  of  witchiTaft].  He  opposed, 
with  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  clerg}' — with  but 
three  exceptions— the  course  of  the  judges  in  deeming 
every  possesf»e<l  person  guilty,  the  ministry  holding  that 
the  devil  might  enter  innocent  persons,  and  that  the 
fact  of  their  improper  conduct  was  no  ground  for  a<l- 
judging  them  criminals.  He  also  op{M)sed  taking  spec- 
tral testimony,  or  the  wonls  of  a  confessed  witch.  It 
must  be  ordinary  legal  witnesses  and  testimony  that 
could  alone  convict.  He  also  offered  to  take  six  of  the 
accused  persons  into  his  own  house,  at  his  own  e.xi)ense, 
and  to  make  uf>on  them  the  experiment  of  prayer  and 
fasting  which  had  Iteen  so  suix^essful  with  tiie  (totsiwin 
children  of  his  own  congregation."  Mr.  l*oole  also 
pmves  or  makes  it  quite  credible  that  it  was  blather  and 
not  Mr.  Willanl  who  wrote  the  most  vigonms  tract  of 
the  times  against  the  Salem  movements,  and  who  made 
the  Boston  and  Salem  treatment  noted  for  their  differ- 
enoi  even  at  that  day.     See  Saij£M  ;  WiTCiii:tt.sw« 
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There  can  hardly  be  any  question  about  the  fact  that 
Oitton  Mather  is,  in  a  meaijure  at  least,  rc^iionMble  for 
the  bkxKl  that  was  shed  at  Salem  l>et\vcen  l<i85  and 
1692.  But  it  is  folly  indeed  to  (piestion  his  {goodness, 
as  some  have  dune,  or  even  to  bring  cliarges  a};ainst  hb 
sinceritvbecauseofhis  fanatical  treatment  of  the  deluded 
iSalemites.  We  need  only  remember  that  even  the  verj* 
men  who  built  up  the  Church  of  Protestantism  in  the 
16th  oenturj-  were  not  entirely  free  from  mistakes,  and 
failed  in  a  manner  very  much  like  their  good  Puritan 
descendant.  Sublimely  ridiculous,  then,  appears  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of 
Zioti*  /JtniU  (May  20, 1869) :  ''At  twenty-three  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  territic  panic  of  mortal  fear  and  its 
fatal  results;  and,  even  at  this  lM>yi8h  age,l)ore  himself 
with  such  manly  courage,  prudence,  and  ciKilnc^s  that 
he  was  the  only  minister,  and  even  the  oidy  [>erson,  ex- 
cept his  father,  who  may  have  been  said  to  have  stood 
solidly  on  his  feet,  and  who  won  from  his  contemporary 
the  praise  that  'had  his  notions  been  hearkened  to  and 
followed,  these  troubles  woidd  never  have  grown  unto 
that  height  which  they  now  have.' "  The  quotation  is 
fn>m  P«M>le's  article  in  the  Xorth  American  Rtrriew  of 
April,  1M<59,  While  we  would  not  forget  the  merits 
of  our  ancestors,  but  would  rather  extol  them  and  laud 
them  for  their  virtu«»,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  blind  to 
their  faultit  and  mistake^}.  Salem  witchcraft  persecu- 
tion certainly  must  not  find  an  advocate  in  the  nine- 
teenth centur}',  surely  not  at  the  expense  of  the  truths 
of  histor}'.  But  to  tuni  to  the  brighter  side  of  Mather's 
life.  Suys  a  writer  in  delineating  his  character,  while 
acknowledging  the  failing  we  have  felt  constrained  to 
condemn :  "  It  was  the  great  ambition  of  his  whole  life  to 
do  go<Kl.  His  heart  was  set  upon  it :  he  did  not  there- 
fore content  himself  with  merely  embracing  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good  that  occasionally  offered  themselves, 
but  he  verj'  freciuenlly  set  apart  much  time  on  purpose 
to  devise  good ;  and  he  seldom  came  into  any  company 
without  having  this  directly  in  his  view.  It  was  con- 
stantly one  of  his  tirst  thoughts  in  the  morning,  What 
good  may  I  do  this  day?  And  that  he  might  more  cer- 
tainly attend  to  the  various  branches  of  so  large  and 
comprt'hensive  a  duty,  he  residve<l  this  general  (question, 
What  go<Ml  shall  1  do?  into  several  particulars,  one  of 
which  he  took  into  consideration  while  he  was  dressing 
himself  every  morning,  and  as  S(K)n  as  he  came  intp  his 
study  he  set  down  some  brief  hints  of  his  me<Utations 
u|x>n  it.  lie  had  ordinarily  a  distinct  question  for  each 
moniing  in  the  week.  His  question  for  the  I^»rd's-day 
morning  constantly  was,  What  shall  I  do,  as  pastor  of  a 
(Muirch,  for  the  giKnl  of  the  fUick  uncler  my  charge? 
Upon  this  he  considered  what  subjects  were  mo^t  suit- 
able and  M>asonable  for  him  to  preach  on ;  what  familiejs 
of  his  H(K'k  were  to  l>e  visited,  and  with  what  particular 
view;  and  how  he  might  make  his  ministry  still  more 
acceptable  an<i  useful,"    I  le  died  Feb.  13. 1 728. 

Though  many  of  (.'otton  Mather's  pnMluctions  are  in- 
deed but  small  volumes,  as  single  Sermons,  Ksgay^,  etc., 
yet  there  are  several  among  them  of  a  much  larger  m/.c  ; 
as  his  .Uof/nalia  (^hriAti  Amt-ricana,  or  the  F.cchsiasti- 
cal  History  of  Xeir  Eufflaud  from  its  Jirft  Plant imf  in 
1620  to  1698 '(I»nd.  1702,  folio;  Hartford, Conn.,  1820,  2 
vols8vo) ;  his ( 'hrist, Philosopher {\Amt\.  1721 ,  12mo);  his 
Ratio  Disci plintr  Frntrtnn  .Vor-.-l  nr/iorvm ;  his  Directions 
to  n  Camliflate  for  the  Ministry— a.  hook  which  brought 
him  as  manv  letters  of  thanks  as  wouhl  fill  a  volume. 
B<'si(les  all  these,  the  dm-tor  left  behind  him  several 
IxMtks  in  manuscript ;  one  of  which,  viz.  his  liiblia  A  mer- 
icann,  or  Illustrations  of  tin-  Sacretl  Sn-iptures,  was  f>nH- 
|K)sed  to  be  printed  in  thn*e  volumes,  folio.  The  true 
nv»tive  that  pnimpted  him  to  write  and  publish  so  great 
a  niimU'r  of  l)ooks,  appears  fn>m  the  mottt)  that  he  wrote 
on  the  outside  of  the  catal<»gue  which  he  kept  of  his  own 
works,  viz.  John  xv,  8,"  Herein  ih  my  Father  glorified, 
that  ye  hear  much  fruii.''  Dr.  Mather  was  one  of  the 
most  ]/eculiar  men  that  America  has  produced.  He 
doubtless  possessed  largir  kaming  than  any  other  min- 


ister of  his  time,  but  his  mind  was  better  adapted  to  ac- 
quire than  to  create.  He  lacked  in  stroDg  judgment,  in 
original  genius,  and  in  sustained  power.  lie  bad  nu 
ability  to  generalize,  no  wide  and  penetrating  vition. 
The  most  noted  benefaction  of  his  life  to  the  country-  wa» 
introducing  vaccination  for  small-pox,  which  proved  t 
great  blessing.  See  his  Life,  written  by  his  son  (Bosi. 
1729);  also  by  Enoch  Pond  and  Dr.  Jennings;  joiw*, 
Chris.  Bioff.  s.  v. ;  Sparks,  A  trwr,  hioff,  1st  seric-s,  vi,  IGl 
sq. ;  Sherman,  New  Enfilaiid  JHn'nes,  p.  76  sq. ;  Diiyc- 
kinck.  Cyclop,  of  A  mer.  Lit,  i,  59 ;  AlliUme,  IHd,  o/jirif, 
and  A  mer,  A  tith.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Bancroft,  I/ist,  of  the  V. 
S.  iii,71,  76,95,  98;  North  Amrr,  Rev,  xliii,  519;  xln. 
477;  li,l;  J/fM.  Qi/ar. /?er.  i,  430 ;  Christian  ExamtHtr, 
v,365.     (J.H.W.) 

Mather,  Eleazer,  a  Puritan  minister  of  New  Er?> 
land,  son  of  liichanl,  and  brother  of  Increase  Maihvr, 
was  bom  at  Dorchester  May  13, 1637 ;  graduaieti  at  Har- 
vard in  1656;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Cimnh  at 
Northampton  in  1661 ;  and  there  died,  July  24.  lfii»9. 
He  was  a  fine  scholar,  a  sound  thinker,  and'  a  devoted 
;  and  evangelical  minister.  Many  souls  were  converted 
through  his  labors,  and  his  early  death  was  mm-h  la- 
mented by  all  the  churches. — Sherman,  Nt%c  Knt;hnd 
LHrints.  p.  107;  Sprague,  AftnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i, 
159 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  ufh.  a.  v. 

Mather,  Increase,  D.D.,  an  eminent  American 
divine,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass^  June  21.  1639. 
His  father,  Kichard  Mather  (q.  v.),  had  emigrated  fmni 
England  to  Massachusetts  in  16d.'>.  In  early  child- 
hood Increase  exhibited  signs  of  unusual  mental  en- 
dowments; he  entered  Han'anl  CV»llege  at  the  age  (•( 
twelve,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  10.')6.  .Shortly 
after  this  he  was  converted,  and  deterroinetl  to  d«^ 
vote  his  life  to  the  ministry'.  In  the  year  foUowiuf; 
that  of  his  graduation  lie  went  to  Dublin,  where  liiit 
brother  was  preaching.  There  lie  entered  Trinity  (Vil- 
lege,  and,  after  securing  the  degree  of  M.A.,  was  chasni 
a  fellow  of  the  college,  an  lumor,  however,  Mhich  In* 
declined.  The  climate  of  Ireland  being  unfavorable 
to  his  health,  he  removed  to  England,  and  prcachf^l 
there  for  a  while.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  he 
was  residing  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  as  chapliun  to 
an  English  regiment ;  but  when,  as  a  commissioned  (offi- 
cer, he  was  required  to  sign  a  pafier  declaring  **tl]at 
the  times  then  wire  and  would  be  happy,**  and  he  re- 
fiu$ed  to  comply,  his  salar}'  was  so  greatly  reduced  that 
soon  after  this  he  returned  to  his  native  c«>untr\-,  and 
was  called  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  North  Chunh  in 
Boston.  In  this  city  he  married,  in  16<!2,  a  daiigbler 
of  the  Rev.  John  ('otton,  and  fn>m  this  marriage  spmni; 
Cotton  IMather,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  hi« 
day.  In  the  contniversy  as  to  "who  are  the  legitimate 
subjects  of  baptism,"  he  opposed  his  father,  and  liketiix? 
the  decision  of  the  synod  of  1662,  until  caust^d  to  change 
his  views  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Cam- 
bridge. I^argdy  by  his  instmmentality  the  p)v<'n:- 
ment  was  induced  to  call  the  general  syiiml  of  1679fnim 
the  whole  ccdony,  f<»r  the  purpose  of  "correcting  the 
evils  that  had  provoke*!  (lod  to  send  judgment  on  New 
England."  The  synod  had  its  second  session  the  H- 
lowing  year,  and  Mr.  Mather  acted  as  mtxierator.  At 
this  meeting  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  agreed  upon, 
and  he  prej^ared  a  pR'facc  to  it.  On  the  death  <»f  fin»>i- 
dent  Oakes  of  Harvard  University,  Mather  tenip<»nrilv 
supplied  the  place.  Ry  the  sudden  death  <»f  the  a|- 
fwintee,  ]»resident  Rogers,  Mather  was,  in  16*^.  apiin 
called  to  the  head  of  the  ctdlege^  This  time  he  ac- 
cepted, and  combined  his  presidential  duties  with  hi* 
pastoral.  In  1692  he  was  presented  with  a  diploma '*f 
doct<»r  of  divinity,  "the  fhrst  instance  in  which  sorb  a 
degree  was  conferred  in  Hritish  America.**  C»n  the  at- 
cession  of  Charles  II  Massachusetts  was  thmwn  ir.tw 
trouble.  His  majesty  rcquin^d  full  submission  of  their 
charter  to  his  pleasure,  on  pain,  in  case  of  refusal,  (^f 
having  a  quo  warranto  issued  against  it.     To  this  of- 
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pression  Mather  was  stanch  in  his  opposition,  and  be- 
fore an  assembly  in  Doston  dissuaded  his  countrymen 
from  yieldinj^  their  liberties  tamely.  As  a  result  of 
their  resistance,  judgment  was  entered  a^^ainst  the  char- 
ter of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  About  this  time 
Charles  died,  and  James  II,  being  his  successor,  pub- 
lished his  s})Ccious  declaration  for  lil)erty  of  conscience. 
This  produced  temi)orary  relief,  and  Mather  was  dele- 
gated to  convey  to  his  majesty  in  England  the  grateful 
acknowleiigment  of  the  churches,  and  to  sue  for  a  fur- 
ther redress  of  their  wrongs.  James  received  him  kindly, 
and  promised  him  more  than  he  ever  granted.  Mather 
remaiueil,  however,  until  the  close  of  the  revolution  of 
IGHH,  which  deposeii  James  and  placed  William  and 
Mary  on  the  throne  of  England.  After  much  diplomacy 
with  the  prince  of  (Jrange,  a  new  charter  was  at  length 
procured  in  lieu  of  the  old  one,  and  Mather  himself  was 
allowed  the  privilege  of  nominating  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  board  of  council.  After  four  years 
thus  spent  among  the  nobility  at  Whitehall,  Dr.  Mather 
returned  to  lV>ston  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
faithfully  discharged  his  duty  and  rendered  his  country 
an  important  service.  He  found  the  Church  in  great 
excitement  about  witchcraft,  which  called  forth  his  work 
entitled  Ca*ef  ofComcvmce  concerning  Witrhcrajh  He 
retaineil  his  natural  bodily  and  mental  vigor  until  past 
his  eightieth  birthday.  After  this  he  endured  great 
btwlily  and  consequent  mental  derangements  for  four 
years,  during  all  of  which  time  liis  great  burden  seemed 
to  be,  not  his  suffering,  but  the  painful  sense  of  his  ina- 
bility to  labor.  At  last,  on  Aug.  23, 17*23,  he  died  peace- 
fully in  the  arms  of  his  eldest  son.  His  loss  was  deeply 
inounied  by  those  for  whom  he  harl  spent  his  long  and 
laborious  life.  Acconiing  to  Sprague,  *'  he  was  the  last 
of  more  than  twenty-two  hundred  ministers  who  had 
been  ejected  and  silenc'ed  on  the  restoration  of  Charles 
fl  and  on  the  Act  of  Uniformitv."  He  was  an  iudus- 
trious  student,  and  publii^hed  ninety-two  separate  works, 
most  of  which  are  now  verv  scarce.     A  noted  writer 

• 

thus  comments  upon  him  in  the  North  Amer.Rev.  1840 
(J(dy),  p.  5:  "Increase  Mather  not  only  stood  most 
conspicuous  among  the  scholars  and  divines  of  New 
England,  as  president  of  Harvard  College  and  pastor  of  a 
church  in  I^Mton,  but  by  his  political  influence  was  su])- 
pose<l  at  times  to  have  controlletl  the  administration  of 
the  government.*'  He  was  a  learne<l,  earnest,  and  de- 
voted minister,  whose  piety  was  deep,  warm,  and  full  <if 
love.  His  sermons  were  eIal)orate  and  powerful,  and 
roanv  souls  were  converted  bv  his  labors.  He  studied 
earnestly  for  sixty  years,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most 
learnetl  American  minister  of  his  day.— Sherman,  Nrw 
JCnffland  IHriwSj  p.  57 ;  Alliljone,  IHct.  Hrit,  and  A  mer, 
Auth.  8.  V. ;  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.  (see  Index  in  voL  iii); 
Drake,  Diet,  A  iner.  Biogr.  8.v. ;  Duyckinck,Cyc/o/>.  A  mtr. 
Lit,  voL  i. 

Mather,  Moses,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  March  6, 1719  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  C^dlege  in  1739,  and  soon  after  was  licensed 
Co  preach  by  the  New  London  Association.  In  1742  he 
<f)mmence<l  preaching  in  a  (.V>ngregational  church  in 
Middlt>sex,  now  Darien,  C^^nnecticut,  and  in  1744  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  this 
position  he  held  until  his  death  in  IWKJ.  Dr.  Mather 
was  a  fellow  of  Yale  College  frt>m  1777  to  179(>.  He 
warmly  esfniused  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Kev- 
olutionary  War,  and  was  twice  taken  by  the  Hriti.th  and 
Tories,  carried  Uj  New  Yiirk,  and  confined  in  the  pro- 
vost prison.  He  published  a  li*ply  to  Dr.  lieUamy  on 
the  Half' way  Covtnanf :  —  Infant  Baptism  JJefnded 
(1759)  : — A  Srrnutn,  entitled  I  Heine.  Soct'reignty  di«])lay' 
ed  by  Predestination  (^17t>8);  ami  was  the  author  of  a 
fiosthumous  work,  .4  Systtmatic  View  of  Diriuity  (1813, 
12mo).    See  Sprague,  A  muiU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit j  i,  425, 

B.  V. 

Mather,  Nathaniel,  an  English  minister,  a  broth- 
er of  Increase  Mather,  was  born  iu  Lancashire  in  1630; 


graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1647,  and  spent  his  min- 
isterial life  in  England  and  HolUnd.  He  died  in  1697. 
He  published  Two  JSermons  (Oxon.  1(:94,  4to;  Lond. 
1718,  rimo):  —  A  IHscusnon  on  the  Lairfuhte**  of  a 
Pastor's  Officiating  in  Another  ChurrJt: — ^4  Fust  iSer^ 
nwn: — and  /Sermons  preached  at  Pitawr^s  Bull  and  Lime 
Street  (1701).  "  In  his  public  discourses  there  was  nei- 
ther a  lavish  display  nor  an  inelegant  penury  of  orato- 
rical excellence,  while  the  dignity  of  his  sutijecta  su- 
{terseded  the  necessity  of  rhetorical  embellishments.'* — 
Calamy,  Cofi/inua/ioft  of  the  Smtconf or  mists'  Memorial; 
Wilson,  Dissenters ;  Alliboiie,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uth,  a.  V. 

Mather,  Rlchai  d,  an  Episcopal  and  later  a  Puritan 
minister,  was  bom  at  Lowtown,  Lancashire,  Eng., in  1596; 
was  converted  when  a  young  man;  spent  two  years  at 
Oxford;  entered  the  ministry  in  1618,  near  Liveqxiol, 
and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  of  devoted  and  successful 
labor  was  sus|)ended  for  nonconformity.  He  then  emi- 
grated to  Massachusetts,  and  became  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation at  Dorchester.  There  he  died,  April  22, 1('>69. 
He  was  a  sound  and  e4irnest  preacher,  not  captivating, 
but  solid,  pious,  and  xcry  useful  He  was  an  active  the- 
ologian, and  a  member  of  every  synod  in  New  England 
after  his  arrival.  He  was  studious,  a  gotxl  scholar,  and 
a  verv  able  and  valuable  man.  Kichard  Mather  assist- 
ed  Eliot  in  the  New  England  version  of  the  Psalms,  and 
furnished  the  synod  of  1648  a  model  of  Church  Disci- 
pline. He  publishcKl  a  discourse  on  the  Church  Core- 
nant  (1639),  a  treatise  on  Justijication  (1652),  and  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  churches  of  New  England.  See 
Increase  Mather,  Life  and  Death  of  Robert  Mather  (1670, 
4to) ;  Drake,  Cyt:lop.  of  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  /Met, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  I{t>ger,  \ew  Kng^ 
kind  Divims ;  Sherman,  Sew  England  DicintSj  p.  26. 

Mather,  Samnel  CI),  brother  of  Increase  lilather, 
WM^  U»ru  ill  l^iicashire,  England,  May  13, 1626;  graduat- 
eil  at  Harvard  College  in  1643 ;  was  for  some  time  assist- 
ant pastor  to  Kev.  Mr.  Hogers,  in  Kowley ;  and  was  pas- 
tor of  the  North  Church,  Bf»ston,  in  1649.  In  1650  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  cha[»lain  of 
Magdalen  Odlege,  Oxford;  preached  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland;  went  to  Dublin  in  1655,  and  became  s(>nior 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  minister  of  the 
ChuR'h  of  St.  Nicholas.  Soon  after  the  Restoration  he 
was  susiiended  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  but  afterwards 
contuiued  to  i>reach  to  a  small  congregation  privately. 
He  dietl  Oct.  29, 1671.  Mr.  Mather  lield  the  first  rank  as 
a  preacher.  He  publi«.he<l  Sermons  ami  Tracts: — Old 
Testament  Tyjyes  Explained  and  hnproced  (Lond.  1673, 
4to) ,  rewritten  by  Caroline  Fry,  as  (S(t*]>el  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1833.1851)  :—  /.//i-'  of  Nathaniel  Mather 
(1689).  See  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer,  Biog,  8.V. ;  Darling, 
Cyclop.  Bibliog.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Mather,  Biunuel  (2).  D.D.,  miidster  of  the  Trin- 
itarian Congregational  Church,  wm  of  Cotton  Mather, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Oct.30, 1706 ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1723,  having  studied  theology  i>n)l)ably  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  father;  was  licensed  t<i  preach, 
and  in  1732  Ijecame  colleaifue-pastor  with  the  Kev.  Mr. 
<Jee,  of  the  Second  Chun:h  in  Hoston,  and  was  ordaine<l 
in  the  same  year.  In  1741  a  <lissatisfaction  arose  against 
him  in  this  church,  partly  fn>m  the  chargi'  of  hxwnesa 
of  doctrine,  and  also  of  impropriety  of  conduct,  and  he, 
with  the  smaller  part  of  his  memliership.  withdrew,  and 
established  ase|)arate  Church  in  Hanover  Street,  on  the 
comer  of  North  Bennet.  *'  The  fact,"  says  Hobbins,  in 
his  History  of  the  Seamd  Churchy "  that  so  many  persons 
of  g(KKl  character  supported  Mr.  Mather,  affords  gixxi 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  charges  of  impropriety  were 
well  founded."  He  su?>taiMed  his  relation  as  pastor  of 
Hanover  Street  Church  until  his  death,  June  27,  ]78.'>. 
Dr.  Mather  fuiblislKHl  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Cotton 
Mather  ( 1 728) :  —Life  of  Cotton  Mather  ( 1 72f» ) :— .4  n  Es- 
say cttnceming  Cratitnde  (1732):— Vita  A.  //.  Entnckii, 
cut  adjtcta  est  narralio  rerum  memorabilinxK,  vBk,  E.»8«»Mk 
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EtHvnffrlicii  per  Geifnamnm^  etc.  0788):— Mn  Apology  I  of  New  York,  and  was  its  lint  chancellor— 1831  to  Iftlfl 
for  the  LVtertiits  ofttie  Chiirche/i  in  AVir  Km/land  (17Ji*<) :  "  The  elegant  marble  edifice  of  the  university  and  the  ad- 
— and  Stnnons  on  rarious  SubjfH*  (173>»,  '39,  '40,  '51,  joining  Reformed  church  on  Washington  S(|uare  are 
'(>:),  '(iO.  V>2,  '60,  and  '68.  AIho  a  Potm,  in  five  partj»,  monuments  of  his  architectural  taste  and  liberal  pn»j- 
The  Sucnd  Minutrry  by  Aurt»lius  I*rudentius  America-  et!t«.  Dr.  Mathews  published,  in  addition  to  variou>> 
nils  (1773) : — Anttrer  to  a  PiimphU't  entitled  Stdmtion  occasional  pamphlets,  a  book  of  AvtttlMoffraphirttl  H^vl- 
for  all  J/t7*  (^1782). — Sprague,  AmuiU  Amcr,  Pulpit^  i,  leciiont,  a  volume  of  lectures  On  the  R*-latuna  ofScin^ 
871.  to  Christutniijf,  and  another  on  7%:  Bible  and  Mm  of 

MathesiUB,  .Tohasx,  a  (ierman  IVotestant  theolo-  ;  ^^»rning  {,\Hiu>).     He  was  a  man  of  uoble  presenw  and 


gian,  was  a  native  of  Saxony.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg in  lo2H,  and  was  there  for  a  while  Luther's  fellow- 
lK>arder.  He  was  np{)ointed  rector  of  Joachimsthal  in 
15.')2,  {MHtor  in  1.545,  and  ditil  in  ir>(>4.  He  had  wit- 
nessed many  abuses  n>siilting  from  the  misconception 
of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace:  we  learn  from  him 


courtly  manners,  scholarly  in  his  tastes  and  habits  a 
powerful  preacher,  and  fertile  in  large  plans  of  (.*hri5tia» 
usefulness.  His  last  labors  were  given  for  many  nMmtlui 
before  his  decease  to  preparations  for  an  evangelical 
council,  held  in  New  York,  comp«j(»ed  of  n'presentativi^ 
from  most  of  the  American  churches,  and  over  which  he 


that  there  were  iwrties  in  tile  Church  who  claimed,  on  '  prciJ*^^.  »»  Oct«.ber,  1869.  He  was  a  zealous  advcK^ie 
the  stn-ngth  of  it,  that  faith  alone  was  necessary-,  and  ^f  the  Evangelical  ^Vlliance,  and  of  other  forms  of  CTiris- 
that  w(»rks  were  of  no  iraiKirtance  whatever,  so  that  it  ^»*"  "*"»°?  *n^^  >^  "»  beUeved  that  his  lat«it  efTtrts  in 
dill  n()t  matter  whether  the  actions  of  Ulievers  were  ***"  <»"»«  exhauste*!  his  strength  and  hastened  his  end. 
giKxl  oT  JkwL  Mathc^ius  stronglv  opiiosed  such  hen^ti-  -  ^^^'  Mathews  was  naturally  a  leader  of  men.  His  leam- 
cal  views,  and  thus  became  involved  in  controversies    »"tf  ^"  extensive,  his  tact  and  skill  were  great,  and  hi« 


which  enibittennl  the  end  of  his  life.  He  is  especially 
known  bv  seventeen  sermons  on  the  doctrine,  the  con- 
fession,  and  the  death  of  Luther  (Nuremberg,  1588;  in 
recent  times  the  biographical  portions  were  collected 
and  published  under  the  title,  J.^l/r/MejttW,  d,  Ijtbeti  d. 
Jfr.  Mtirtin  Luther y  viit  einer  Vorreile  nm  G.  If,  r.  SchU' 
bertf  Stuttgart).  He  wn>te  also  various  other  sermons, 
a  tnu't  on  justification,  a  cat<'chi>m,  and  several  hymns. 


zeal  was  ardent.  Associated  with  prominent  men  anil 
events  for  more  than  threescore  vears.  he  liore  an  active 
part  in  nearly  all  of  the  great  religious  and  philanthmpir 
movements  of  our  country  during  this  period.  He  died 
Januarv,  1870,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  the  citv  of  Xew 
York,  where  his  life  was  spent.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 


Mathilda,  a  Roman  Catholic  saint,  and  queen  uf 
Germany,  was  bom  in  Westphalia,  towartls  the  cku^  vf 
His  biography  was  publishwl  by  Balthasar  Mathesius  tl»c  SUh  centurv.  She  was  the  daughter  of  •niet-l.-ric, 
in  1705.  See  Jrk^her.  Gelehrttft'lAxikoH,  and  Diilhnger,  '  ^.^unt  of  Oldenburg,  a  descendant  of  the  famed  Wiiti- 
l>ir  Hefhri„ati>m,  ii,  1*27  ;  Her/og,  lieul-EncykUtpadie,  ix,  j  ki„a,  and  of  a  princess  of  Denmark.  She  was  eduoattil 
im-,  Winkworth,  Christian  Sinytn  of  Germany,  p.  140  i,y  her  grandmother,  abbess  of  the  mivent  of  IhwonL 
uq.     (.1.  N.  r.)  jn  <io9  she  was  married  to  Henr>',  afterwards  king  of 

MathStae  (Mfr^i7rai,  disciples)  is  one  of  the  names    (Germany.     On  the  throne  she  pn*sen*ed  the  piety  and 


bv  which  the  earlv  followers  of  our  I^ird  were  known 
among  their  contemporaries.  All  the  common  apfiella- 
tioiis  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  which 


simplicity  which  distinguished  her  from  her  youth. 
A  great  part  of  her  time  was  spent  in  prayer.  She 
gave  Iil>erally  to  the  poor,  whom  she  oftiii  nurMil  Iter- 


(K'cur  in  the  N.  T.  were  expressive  of  certain  dib|Nuiittons  self.  She  had  three  sons :  the  eroiK>ror  Oiho  the  (ireat : 
and  privileges  belonging  to  the  sincere  professor  of  the  Heiir>',  duke  of  lUivaria;  and  Bruno,  archbi.»hop  of  t.V 
CiospeL     Si'e  Chuistiaxh;  Dihc'IPLK.  :  l(»gne.     One  of  her  daughters,  He<lwige,  was  marric«l  to 

Mathew,  Father  Theobald,  the  celebrated  apostle  ""^'^»  ^^<*  ^'^^^^y  ^"'^e  »*f  France,  and  U^canie  nnither 
of  temperance,  a  Catholic  priest,  was  bom  in  the  county  ,  ^^  ""«*»  ^'aix't.  After  the  death  of  her  husliand,  Otbo 
of  Tip|)erarv,  Ireland,  Oct.  10, 1790 ;  was  ediicateil  at  the  «"'*  "«"0'  "^  l^varia  quarrelled  conceniing  the  cn.wu 
Roman  Catholic  seminarv  in  MaviKKHh;  was  ap|»i.iute*l,  i  "^  <iemiany.  Henr>',  for  whom  his  mother  showid 
after  his  ordination,  to  a  missionary  charge  at  Ci.rk,  :  K^e*^  l>artialily  on  this  occasion,  having  sul*H?tiiifntly 
when'  he  establishe<l  a  charitable  *ass<Kiat ion  on  the  »x^coine  reconcded  with  Otho,  joineii  him  in  de>|MHliiiK 
mwlel  of  that  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  AlnHit  1838  he  ^Iat»"l<Ja  "f  »»<*r  dowry  and  of  aU  her  pi>sse»frions,  under 
became  president  of  a  temiM-rance  siK-ietv.  and  in  a  few  protencc  that  she  was  squandering  the  money  of  ihr 
months  adiuinistereil  the  pleilge  to  imm  jK^rsons  in  •^"»'<^  "^  fi»ving  alms  to  the  poor.  Her  proivrty  was. 
Cork  alone.  He  afterwanis  visited  different  parts  of  however,  subsequently  retnmeti  to  her  through  the  io- 
IrelaiuL  the  cities  of  l^ndon,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  >  terferenco  of  Edith,  wife  of  Otho.  The  remainder  of 
and  the  (Initeil  States  of  .Vmeriia.  and  was  ever\'where  :  *»^''  1»^«  ^'^  passt^i  m  mediution  and  works  ..f  charity, 
received  with  enthusiasm.  For  these  eminent  ser>ices  '  ^*»«  foundetl  several  convents, and  died  at  giieilliiibi:r»:, 
in  the  caiis«i  of  religion  and  moralitv,  queen  Victoria  l>e-  >Iarch  11,  968.  See  .4  eta  .Sanctorum,  March  14 :  Bail- 
stowe<l  uiHMi  father  Mathew  an  annuitv  of  4)500.  He  ^^^'  *'»'*  "^^^  ^Saints;  Mabillon,  SacuUt  Ordinis  BrmJiet"' 
died  Dci'.  6,  1856,  at  Queenrtown.  Ire'hind.  See  Ma-  '*"'»»  ^'hyrarz,  J )e  Mnthii<ln,  abhtitissa  QHetiltmhvryenti 
frain\  Father  Mathnr,  a  Jiiot/raphy^Umilimi^);  Mor-  (Altdorf,  1736.  4to);  Breitenbaiich,  Leben  d,  Ktwria 
ris.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  ofl'hetfbald  Mathtw  (New  York.  "^lothiUle  (IJeval,  1780, 8vo);  Treitschke,  f/einncK  I  mi 
1841);  Ilenshaw,  Life  of  Father  Matheir  (New  York,  Mi^thiUle  (Lpz.  1814.  8vo);  MathUde  Gemaklim  /Wi»- 
1849).  s.  v.;  Harriet  Martineau.  Iii*Mjraphiral  .Sketches  '  "*<***  ^  (Augsburg,  1832,  8vo).  — Herz^^.  Ji^al-FwyUc^ 
(1869);  AV<wer';«.»/wA/2J«'' for  January,  1841;  Thomas,  i  /'«''»'''  '^^y  1*»1 «  Hoefcr,  Aoiir.  Jiioy,  General*,  xxxir. 
JJicf.  Jiwy,  and  Myt/ioL  s.  v.  .  -'»<>•     («^-  ^'-  ^*^) 

Mathe^rs,  J.vmks  Mm  D.I).,  a  minister  of  the  ;  Mathilda,  countess  of  TrwrAxv,  will  known  in 
(Dutch  )  Itcfonned  Church,  was  lM>rn  in  Salem,  N.  Y.,  in  !  history  through  her  cl<»se  political  coniui-rKin  with()i)|A' 
1785;  graduated  at  rnion  College  in  1H(>3;  at  the  Seiii-  :  (iregor\'  VII  (q.  v.),  was  a  daughter  of  IVmiface.  c%mni 
inarv  of  the  AsMK'iate  Heforineii  Church  in  18<»7;  was  ■  of  Tuscan v,  and  was  bom  in  1046.  She  is  said  to  havr 
lic<>iised  to  preach  the  (f<»s))el  by  the  Ass<K'iale  Hef(»rnied  >  married  (iinUn-y  (suniametl  J I  Gt)bhtt,  or  the  *'Ilunch- 
Pn'sbyicry  in  Xi-w  York  in  18U7;  InK-anie  as.>«i.>«tant  pn>-  back"),  duke  of  I>irraine,  in  10ti9,  by  pTtn'uratiiMi:  Imt. 
fessor  in  the  theolo|[r)c4i|  M-niiiiary  of  his  ^rent  preceptor,  if  so,  her  huhband  did  not  make  his  ap|H*araih'e  in  Italy 
Rev.  Dr.  .lohn  M.  Ma>i4)n.  in  1^)9.  and  continued  therc!  .  until  four  years  after  the  wtilding  ceremony,  and  tlie 
until  IHIM.  After  Mipplyiiig  the  Suith  Dutch  Church  two.  if  they  were  ever  united,  soon  afterwords  !4>paratfd. 
in  (iardcn  Stn-et,  New  York,  for  one  year,  he  iH'came  its  (iodfrey  went  back  to  his  duchy,  and  l>ecame  a  ^uppo^t<T 
pastor  ill  1M2,  and  retained  that  relation  until  1810.  |  of  the  eni{K>n>r  Henry  IV,  while  MatliiKIa  made  lieneif 
Thereafter  he  never  again  t<H>k  a  pHst<»rnl  charge.  He  j  conspicuous  by  the  zeal  with  which  she  e!&|)iMised  ibr 
was  thii  principal  founder  uf  the  Cuiven&ity  of  the  City  j  cauac  of  Gregory  VIL     She  became  hb  inseparable  a»- 
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sociate,  was  ever  ready  to  awist  him  in  all  he  under- 
UXfk,  and  to  ttharc  every  danger  from  which  she  could 
not  protect  him.  In  1077,  when  Henry  had  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  in  Italy,  and  (tregory  was  fearing 
f«ir  his  safety,  fhc  gave  the  pontiff  shelter  in  her  (»wn 
castle.  This  intimacy  of  Mathilda  with  the  pope  has 
given  rise  to  much  scandal,  though  every  unprejudiced 
mind  will  clear  b(»th  of  the  guilt  they  stand  accused  of. 
liitth  the  countess  and  the  vicar  were  pure  in  character, 
if  their  corres|>ondence  may  ser\'e  as  an  index  of  their 
thoughts.  (See  on  this  p(»int  Neander, (% Hist. i v,  1 13, 
8ti.>  In  1079  Mathilda  made  a  gift  of  all  her  goods  and 
fHisefessions  to  the  Church.  In  1081  she  alone  stood  by 
the  po})e,  when  Henry  poured  his  troops  into  Italy, 
burning  to  avenge  his  humiliation  at  (^lossa;  she  sup- 
ported him  with  money  when  he  was  besieged  in  Rome; 
and  after  his  death  at  Salerno  boldly  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  emperor.  She  died  at  the  licnedictine  mon- 
a.ttery  of  Polin»ne  in  1 115.  Her  death  gave  risi>  to  new 
feuds  between  the  emperor  and  pope  Paschal  III  on  ac- 
count of  her  gift  to  the  C'hurch,  which  Hjially  resulted 
in  the  former  wresting  from  tlie  latter  a  portion  of  Ma- 
thilda's fHMisessions,  but  even  what  remained  constituted 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulisequent  *•  Patrimony  of  Pe- 
ter.**    See  Patrimonu-m  Pktki.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mathurins,  or  Bkrtiiukn  ok  the  Holy  Trinity, 
an  order  of  monks  which  arofte  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  got  this  name  from  having  a  church  at 
Paris  which  claims  St.  Mathtuin  for  its  patron  saint. 
All  their  churches  were  dedicated  to  the  Holv  Trinitv. 
Sometimes  they  are  called  hrrthren  of  the  RetltmptUm 
of  ("uplice*^  l)ecause,  originating  at  the  peritnl  of  the 
Crusades,  they  gave  their  lal>or  and  a  third  of  their  rev- 
enue to  liberate  Christian  captives  from  Mohammedan 
masters.  Their  founders  were  two  French  recluses  in 
the  diocese  of  Mi'aux — Jean  de  Mattia  and  Felix  de 
Valois.  \\\  some  thev  M;em  to  have  been  called  the 
Ordtr  ofAsfts.  as  they  were  fs^nnitted  to  uhc  thom:  an- 
imals only,  and  were  (lel)arred  from  riding  on  horses.  A 
similar  order  was  founded  in  Spain  in  1228,  and  there 
called  the  Ordtr  of  St,  Mary.  See  also  Trini- 
tarian h. 

Mathurists.    See  Trinitarianh. 

Mathu'sala  (Luke  iii,37).    See  MnTHUdKi^iH. 

Matins,  or  Matutina,  the  "  neie  morning  serricfj'" 
or  the  first  of  the  morning  services,  and  so  called  in  con- 
trailistinction  fn>m  the  "ohl  morning  serviw."  which  was 
before  day,  whereas  this  was  after  «lay  l)egan.  Caswian 
says  this  was  first  set  up  in  Rethlehem.  for  till  that  time 
the  old  morning  s<'r\ice  used  to  end  with  the  noctunial 
psalms,  and  prayers,  and  <laily  vigils:  after  which  they 
used  to  betake  thems«?lves  l<i  rest  till  the  thinl  hour, 
which  was  the  tirst  hour  of  diurnal  prayer.  The  name 
for  morning  prayer,  in  more  mmlern  Church-language, 
is  matins.  Ik'fore  the  Heformation  the  hours  of  prayer 
were  seven  in  numbtT,  namely,  matiiu),  the  first  or  prime, 
the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  vespers,  and  com- 
pline. The  office  of  matins  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  an  abridgment  of  her  ancient  ser^'ices  for  matins, 
lauds,  and  prime,  iruualists  divide  the  offii^e  of  mat- 
ins, or  morning  prayers,  into  three  parts :  first,  the  in- 
tHKluction,  which  extends  frtim  the  beginning  of  the 
office  to  the  end  of  the  Lord's  l*rayer;  secondly,  the 
psalmody  and  lessons,  extending  to  the  eiul  of  the  Apos- 
tles* (Jree<i ;  thirdly,  the  prayers  and  collects,  which  oc- 
cupy the  remainder  of  the  service.  See  Farrar,  Kcclea. 
Diet.  s.  v. ;  Kadie,  KmUx.  Ih'rf,  s.  v. ;  Neale,  Intnxi.  KuM. 
Church.     Sec  alj)<i  Hours,  Canomcau 

Ma'tred  (Ileb.  Matrtd',  ni^V?-  propelling;  Sept. 
yiaroat^,  Marp«^),the  daughter  of  Mezahab  and  moth- 
er of  Mehetabel,  which  last  was  wife  of  one  of  the  Edom- 
itish  kings  ((icn.  xxxvi,  30 ;  1  Clmm.  i,  50).  B.C.  i)rob. 
ante  1619. 

Ma'tri  (Heb.  MatH%  "^i:?"?  [but  with  the  def.  art,], 
prob.  expectant ;  Sept.  Marrofw,  Vulg.  Mtiri)^  a  Benja- 


mite,  the  head  of  the  ancestry  of  Kiah,  the  father  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  21).     B.C.  prob.  cir.  1612. 

Matriciila,  a  list  or  register  of  the  church,  calU'd 
in  Greek  Kavwv  and  KardXoyoc  UpariKog ;  in  Latin,  ai- 
bum,  matriculaj  tabula  cltricvrum.  The  use  of  the  word 
matricula  to  designate  entry  at  college  or  university 
record  of  a  new  student  is  due  to  this  early  adaptation 
of  the  word.  Because  the  names  of  all  the  clergy  and 
other  pejrsons  were  enrolled  in  the  vuitricula,  they  were 
called  canonici. — Farrar,  EcHes.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  £adie,  JCcclfg, 
IMet.  s.  v.     See  Canonici  ;  Diptychs. 

Matricularii,  8ul)ordinate  8er\'ants  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  intruste<l  with  the  care  of  the  church  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  sleep :  they  had  also  offices  to 
perform  in  public  processions. — Farrar,  Kcvk-a,  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Eadie,  Kecks,  Diet.  s.  v.     Sec  Sacristan. 

Matrimony  or  Marriage  as  a  Sach^imknt. 
The  Church  of  Home  regards  the  act  of  matrimony  not 
only  as  a  religious  contract,  but  also  as  a  sacrament. 
\Vc  need  hardly  step  aside  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  word  S(uramenty  but  it  may  be  proi>er  here  to  say 
that  the  Homanists  hold  seven  sacraments  as  established 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  teaching  ah^o  that  *'  each  sac- 
rament confers  gra<rc  peculiar  to  itself,  so  that  it  lias  the 
special  effect  of  conferring  grace  subservient  to  that  end.** 
This  distinction  is  called  by  the  divines  ^*  sacramental 
grace.**  See  Sa<:ra3iknt.  The  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  of  High-Chun*h  tendency  incline  to  hold  a 
like  view  on  this  point,  but  there  is  certainly  nothing 
in  the  XXXIX  Articles  to  warrant  any  such  inteqireta- 
tion  of  the  marriage-contract.  The  Roman  view  of  mar- 
riage is  based  by  the  schoolmen  on  the  expression  of  Paul 
in  writing  to  the  Ephesians  (v,  32),  rb  fjtvarijfnov  roiJTo 
psya  iarivf  or,  as  it  nins  in  the  Vulgate,  **  Sacramen- 
tum  hoc  magnum  est.**  **Thiis  viewed,  the  external 
part  or  sign,  the  '  pars  sensibilis,*  is  the  expression  of  a 
mutual  consent  involving,  as  is  necessar\'  in  all  sacra- 
mental ordinances,  a  real  present  intention ;  and  the  in- 
warrl  [lart  or  gift  is  the  grace  which  unites  the  hearts, 
or,  according  to  another  view,  the  grace  to  resist  concu- 
piscence, sometimes  entirely,  judging  by  St.  Thomas 
A({uinas*8  remark  that  carnal  intercourse  is  not  a  neces- 
sary part  of  marriage,  because  there  was  none  in  Para- 
dise.** The  following  more  general  considerations  are 
als4>  urged  from  Scripture  in  favor  of  the  sacramental 
theory:  **The  uiii(»n  between  the  husband  and  wife  is 
spoken  of  as  analogous  to  the  union  between  Christ  and 
the  Church.  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife  even 
as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church ;  therefore,  as  the 
Church  is  subject  unto  (.*hrist^  so  let  the  wives  be  to 
their  own  husbands  in  everything  (Eph.  v,  23,  24). 
Now  if  this  figure  has  any  meaning  it  must  l)e  this,  that 
the  external  sign  of  alliance  between  bride  and  bride- 
groom signify  that  there  should  henceforth  exist  be- 
tween them  a  union  as  holy,  as  clfisc,  and  as  indiss<»lublc 
as  that  between  Christ  and  the  ('hurch,  a  union  which 
could  not  be  maintained  without  a  special  gift  from 
God.  That  such  a  gift  exists  is  made  evi<Ient  by  Paid, 
who  says,  while  drawing  a  comparison  between  mar- 
riage and  celilMcy,  *  Every  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of 
(iod,  one  after  this  manner  and  another  after  that*  (I 
(*or.  vii,  7) ;  and  what  would  the  gift  be  which  is  alluded 
to  in  the  case  of  married  (>ersons  but  the  grace  which 
unites  their  hearts,  and  enables  them  to  l)e  fitting  em- 
blems of  ('hrist  and  the  Church?  Again,  the  presence 
of  our  Lord  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  ( ialilee  (John  ii, 
1-11)  is  sometimes  referre<l  to  as  having  elevated  the 
ceremony  into  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament*'  (Blunt,  IHcf, 
of  Thtol.  s.  v.). 

Those  who  regard  marriage  as  a  sacrament  are  not 
themselves  agreed  as  to  what  is  the  essential  (mrt  of 
matrimony  constituting  it  a  sacrament.  The  prevailing 
opuiion  we  take  to  be  that  the  esH<Mitial  part,  as  well  as 
the  efficient  cause,  is  the  consent  of  the  two  parties, 
which  must  be  expressed  in  words  as  the  **  pars  sensi- 
bilia"  of  the  sacrament,  and  moat  Ibk^^  %  \»i^  \;nMeDX^ 
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n\v\  not  a  future  consent.  Tliere  are  others  who  would 
make  the  words  (»f  the  priest  the  essential  element 
when'hy  the  marriage  uniim  is  created,  **Ej?o  vos  in 
niatrimonium  conjungo/*  vuu;  in  the  English  oflice, 
"  Those  whom  (io<l  has  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
a-Hundcr,'*  followed  by  the  declaration  of  complete  union, 
"  I  pronounce  that  they  be  man  and  wife  together,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
(ihost."  If  the  previous  consent  had  made  the  two  per- 
sons man  and  wife,  these  words  on  the  priest's  lips  would 
seem  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  superfluous.  Fn>m  prinii- 
live  times  it  has  U'cn  the  custom  to  acquaint  the  Church 
liefurchand  with  an  intended  marriage,  which  is  evident 
tn)m  t!)e  passages  above  quoted.  The  object  was  to 
prevent  unlawful  marriage;  not  that  the  Church  claime<l 
any  absrihite  p<iwer  to  grant  or  refuse  leave  to  marrs', 
hut  that  in  case  a  person  was  alxiut  t(»  marry  a  Jew,  or 
a  heathen,  or  a  heretic,  or  one  within  the  forbidden  de- 
grees of  consanguinity,  etc.,  the  marriage  might  be  {)rc- 
vented,  or  at  least  not  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 
The  earliest  allusion  to  the  necessity  of  such  notice  in 
England  is  contained  in  the  eleventh  canon  of  the  Synod 
of  Weiitminster  (A.D.  I'JtN)),  which  enacts  that  no  mar- 
riage shall  be  contracted  without  banns  thrice  publUhrd 
in  church  (.Johnson,  CatMM^  ii,  91).  See  Hasn.  The 
existing  law  of  the  Church  of  England  is  expressed  in 
the  sixty-second  canon:  **No  minister,  upon  pain  of 
liuspension  '  per  triennium  i})SO  fact(»,'  shall  celebrate 
matrimony  Ijetween  any  iK'rsons  without  a  faculty  or 
license  granlerl  by  some  of  the  fjersons  in  these  our  con- 
stitutions expresses],  except  the  banns  of  matrimony 
have  been  first  publishe<l  three  several  Sundays  or  holy- 
«iays  in  the  time  of  divine  ser\'ice  in  the  parish  churches 
and  chap<.>ls  where  the  said  partieit  dwell,  acctinling  to 
the  book  of  Commcui  Praver."  The  onlv  substitute  for 
l)anns  rtrogniseil  by  the  ('hurch  of  England  is  an  ordi- 
nary' or  siKHrial  license.  The  power  of  granting  the  for- 
mer hoA  bcUmged  to  English  bishops  from  a  wry  early 
date,  being  contirmed  to  them  by  25  Henr>'  VIII,  c.  21. 
The  right  to  grant  S|)ecial  licenses,  which  are  free  from 
oil  n>strictions  as  to  time  or  place,  was  originally  a  priv- 
ilege of  the  archbibho[>  of  Canterbury,  as  ^'legatus  na- 
tus."  The  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Komc  teaches  that 
"  the  end  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage  is  that  man  and 
wife  may  mutually  help  and  comfort,  each  other,  in  or- 
<ier  that  they  may  s{)end  this  life  in  a  holy  manner,  ajid 
thereby  gain  a  blesseil  immortality;  and  to  contribute 
to  the  eilification  of  the  Church  by  the  lawfid  pnK.'rea- 
tion  i^  children,  and  by  the  care  of  pn>curing  them  a 
spiritual  regeneration,  and  an  education  suitable  to  it. 
Every  pc'.rson,  l>efore  entering  into  wedlock,  is  rinpiired 
to  l)eseech  (i<mI  to  join  him  with  such  a  person  as  he 
niav  work  <iut  his  salvation  with,  and  examine  whether 
or  no  the  iK>rson  he  has  fixed  his  afTectious  on  has  the 
fear  of  (iod  In'fore  her  eyes;  is  prudent,  discreet,  and 
able  t<»  take  care  of  a  familv." 

The  C^mncil  of  Trent,  at  its  twentj'-fourth  session, 
held  N(»v.  11,  15(n{,  legislated  u[M)n  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony in  twelve  canons,  as  follows: 

*•  Cavon  1.  Whoever  shnll  nfflrm  that  matrimony  is  not 
truly  and  properly  one  of  ihc  j'cven  sncnimenlif  of  the 
evaii^'elical  law.  iuVtitntcd  by  Christ  our  L4ird.  hut  thnt  it 
is  u  hinnnn  iDvention,  iiilroduced  into  the  Church,  and 
d«^cs  not.  confer  gmce :  lei  him  be  accursed. 

"2.  Whiiever  Htinll  jifllrui  thai  ChriHtiann  may  have  more 
wive*<  tlian  one,  and  that  this  is  prohibited  by  do  diviue 
l:iw  :  l«'t  him  be  acnirt-ed. 

"3.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  only  tho«e  dc:irpe8  of 
ron^angtiinitv  or  atflniry  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  lA'vitirus  can  hinder  or  disannul  Ihc  marriage- 
contract;  and  that  ilie  C  hurch  has  no  power  to  di''j)en>'e 
with  ^onie  of  thcni.  or  to  oonHtitnte  additional  hindcr- 
anccM  or  reasons  for  disannulling  the  contract ;  let  him 
l>e  accnrsed. 

"4.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  Chnrch  cannot  cnn- 
htituie  any  inipcdimenis.  with  i)owcr  to  dihannnl  matri- 
mony, or  thai  in  C(nl^lituling  them  she  has  erred  ;  let  him 
be  airnrsetl. 

".'>.  Whoever  nhall  affirm  that  the  marrlnge-bond  may 
be  dissolved  by  herf>y,  or  mutual  dislike,  or  voluntary 
iih>»enre  fnmi  the  hnshand  or  wife ;  let  him  be  Qcrnrsed. 

**6.  Whoever  shall  afllrm  thai  a  marriage  Bolumnizcd 


but  not  consummated  is  not  dlsannn1!ed  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties enters  Into  a  religious  order;  let  him  l>e  accnn^ed. 

"7.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  Church  has  eni'd  in 
teaching,  according  to  the  evangelical  nud  apuKtolic  d«>c- 
triuc,  that  the  marriage-bond  cannot  be  dUxdved  bv  the 
adultery  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  that  neither  of  tlifm, 
not  eveu  the  innocent  party,  who  has  given  uo  occahion 
for  the  adultery,  can  contract  au«>ther  marriiige  while  the 
;  other  party  lives ;  and  that  the  hutband  who  puts  away 
'  his  adnlteroua  wife,  and  marries  another,  commits  adut. 
tery,  and  also  the  wife  who  pnt«  away  her  adalteroa»  hos- 
band,  and  marries  another  (wh«>ever  shall  affirm  that  the 
Church  has  erred  in  maintaining  the»e  aentiments) ;  let 
him  be  accursed. 

"  a  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  Chnrch  has  errtd  in 
decreeing  that  for  various  reasons  married  penoon*  nuir 
be  separated,  as  far  as  regardu  actual  cobabltatiou.  eiiLt'r 
for  a  certain  (»r  an  uncertain  time ;  let  him  be  accursed. 

"U.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  persons  in  holy  orders  <ir 
regulars,  who  have  made  a  solemn  pmfes»ion  of  chastity, 
may  contract  marriage,  and  that  the  contract  is  valid,  not- 
withstanding any  «H:clesiastical  law  or  vow;  and  that  to 
maintain  the  contrary  is  nothing  less  than  to  condemn 
marriage;  and  that  all  persons  may  marry  who  feelttist, 
though  they  should  make  a  vow  of  chastitv,  they  have 
not  the  gift  thereof ;  let  him  be  accorved  ;  for  Gtid  di-ea 
not  deny  his  gifts  to  those  who  ask  aright,  neither  does 
he  snfTer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that  we  arc  able. 

'*  10.  Whoever  shall  affirm  thnt  the  conjugal  state  is  tn 
be  pn^ferred  to  a  life  of  virginity,  or  celibacy,  and  that  ii 
is  not  better  and  more  cimducive  to  happiness  to  remain 
in  virginity,  or  celibacy,  than  to  be  married;  let  hioi  be 
accursed. 

*•  n.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  to  prohibit  the  solemni- 
xation  of  marriatre  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  a  ty- 
rannical superstition,  borrowed  fVom  the  snpen>iition  of 
:  the  pagans ;  or  shall  condemn  the  benedictions  apd  other 
ceremonies  used  by  the  Church  at  those  times ;  let  him  be 
accursed. 

"I'i.  Whoever  shrdl  affirm  thnt  matrimonial  causes  do 
not  belong  to  the  eccleeiaetical  judgea ;  let  him  be  ac- 
curhed." 

Mafrujfff  as  a  Sacronteni  tinlnblical. — 1.  In  many  most 
important  points  respecting  marriage,  Protrstants  and 
Koman  Catholics  agree ;  yet,  when  the  Church  of  Rome 
advances  matrimony  to  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ, 
and  endows  it  with  sacramental  qualitiiis  tliere  are  sev- 
eral points  of  considerable  importance  to  Christianity  in 
which  l*rotchtant  and  Komanist  roust  diisagree.  The 
latter  assi>rts  that  matrimony  as  a  sacrament  was  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  and  omfers  grace,  and  su|  pt)rts  this 
dogma  by  quoting  Ephesians  v,  32 :  *•  This  is  a  great 
ftvnTfipwf ;  but  I  speak  in  Christ  and  in  the  OmR-h," 
where  the  Douay  translation  n>nder«  by  Mcrument  the 
word  fivariipiovy  which  we  I^ttrstants  prefer  to  trans- 
late mt/*ft  ry,  *'  Or,  indeed,  if  we  rentier  the  wonl  *  sac- 
rament,' still  they  have  no  advantage,  inasmuch  as  tlte 
original  word  /irorr/ptoi',  *  mysterv*,'  which  the y  read 
'  sacrament,'  is  employeti  on  other  subjeiMs — as  '  myste- 
ry of  gwlliness'  (1  Tim.  iii,  hi),  *a  mysterj-,  Uabyhiii  the 
great'  (Rev.  xvii,  6).  Papists  must  know  that  there  is 
no  force  in  their  argument  The  text,  as  found  in  ihtir 
version,  can  oidy  influence  the  minds  of  ignorant  per- 
sons, who  know  not  the  Scriptares.  The  apo>tle  does 
not  say  that  marriage  is  a  myster}',  for  he  s()eaks  con- 
cerning Christ  and  the  Church.  It  is  acknowIedgrJ 
that  marriage  is  instituted  of  (fod,  and  is  a  sign  of  t 
holy  thing,  yet  it  is  no  sacrament;  the  Sabliath  w£s 
ordained  of  (>od,  and  signified  the  n^st  in  Christ  (Heh. 
iv,  8 ),  yet  it  was  no  sacrament.  All  significant  and  myv 
tic  signs  are  not  necessarily  saiTaments*^  ( Elliott, /!c- 
manigfUy  p.  428).  "  Iiomanists,"  says  the  same  able  }/»- 
lemic  whom  we  have  just  had  occasion  to  cite,  *'  fuith'^r 
(piote  the  folh>wing  ]>a8sage  to  support  their  dcKtrine: 
'  tShe  shall  U  saved  in  chiUlht^arintj^  if  thtif  amtintir  ii 
faiih  uud  iorf'  (1  Tim.  ii,  \;)\  inferring  that  the  grne 
of  sanctification  is  given  to  the  parties  marrit*d.  To 
this  we  answer :  ( 1.)  We  deny  that  any  sacraments  give 
or  confer  grace ;  they  are  only  means  or  instrument.^  of 
its  conmmnication.  (2.)  It  is  allov^ed  that  Cnni  dots 
give  to  pious  married  persons  graw  to  live  u)  i»iety  and 
holiness;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  constitute  mama^ie 
int<i  a  sacrament  for  this  i>urp4isc.  (3.)  Those  who  «to 
not  married  may  jxissess  the  sanctifying  grace  of  (liid, 
which  is  sufhcient  to  preserve  all  iii*  a  atatc  of  inwiid 
as  well  as  outward  holiueaa.'* 
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3:ThitiiiuTiKKeunoucnin«ntnfthcGaap«l.st>nk-  I 
Ing  of  »uch  an  iniilitu[i»n  ill  hi  pruper  scri[ilursl  uLi-eii-  | 
Utioii.  m«y  be  [iruvpil  liy  tin;  fiillcmiiiB  «r«uniMii» ;  (1.) 
Mutrimuiiy  wa)  instiniied  in  PBr«diae  loii({  btriire  ein 
hul  euwml,  thererure  it  I'lnnot  be  ■  BKraraciiI  of  Ilie 
Uuapcl ;  marriige  ia  otwervitl  %mang  uitl<l«l8  uiil  wick- 
ed psruun^  whu  •!¥  inc^alile  uf  lei-civiiiK  wortbily  the 
t>  uf  the  Church.  (1.)  Papists  ue  iiKHUisistent 
lalliiig  muriage  ■  pTofiiiaLian  uf 


ncul>iii*ge  in  more  tnlenble  for  a 
priest  Ihui  to  n)arT>'.    Can  lliey  teally  Utlieve  mariiag? 

lutnl  ?  Pope  Siricius  applied  thg  wcmbi  of  Hi.  I'aul, 
-ThffthUart  imieJli'tJmiuunl pttatt  0«d,-  i 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clarify— ihua  pnivinu  tl 
pnpv.  in  commun  with  maiiy  other  poiitiifs,  knew  but 
liUlp  of  icripliital  inlcrpretalion,  aeeing  tlie  reference  is 
lilainly  W  deep  human  depravity  and  wicke'Liew,  but 
not  lu  the  marriage  aCate.  (3.)  In  every  sacrament  there 
inuat  be  an  external  aenailjle  aign  as  the  matter,  and  an 
appnipriate  order  of  words  as  the  form ;  but  111  matri- 
mony  there  ia  neither,  tberefi)re  it  ia  no  sacramcul.  (4.) 
At;aiD,  none  but  jiious  pertuna  can  be  panahers  of  the 
aai-ntnienta  of  the  Church ;  hut  piely  ia  not  a  neeesMry 
condiljon  of  marriaKe,  therefure  marriace  is  uut  a  sacra- 
ment. The  condilinns  of  cunfeiisiuit  and  absolution, 
which  are  someiimes  enjoined  in  the  Church  of  Kome, 
cannot  be  pleadeil  as  teaching  that  piciy  is  required  i^ 
those  who  are  to  be  married ;  for  confession  and  absnlu- 
ts  of  true  piety,  seeing  the 
nfew  and  receive  alisnlu- 
religiuus  than  as  mumbcn  of  the 
Cburub  uf  Kiime,  and  membership  in  that  commnnity  is 
rather  a  presumption  aj^aiiut,  than  in  favui  of  true  re- 
ligiun.  It  docs  not  alter  the  case  to  introdnce  the  dis- 
linctlniM  which  have  been  made  by  their  Ihenlugians, 
namely,  that  marriage  is  often  a  civil  ur  natural  am- 
tract,  and  not  a  aacramenc  This  disiiucliun  is  fuunded 
un  men  technicalities,  and  not  on  any  itcriplural  authur- 
ity,  rither  direct  ut  iuferenlJaL 

3.  It  is  iiecewary,  as  they  acknnwkdge,  that  a  aac- 
rament  ahould  be  instituted  by  Christ;  but  matrimony 
waa  nut  instituted  by  him,  therefore,  acconUng  M  their 
own  rule,  it  is  no  aacrament.  It  is  in  vain  for  them  to 
aay  that  Christ  instituleil  the  sacrament  of  marriage, 
when  they  ara  unable  En  produce  the  wurda  uf  iiinitu- 
tiun,  or  to  adduce  a  single  circumstance  uunncctcil  with 
its  iiistituliou.  It  Is  Inie,  the  Council  of  Trent  must 
poutively,  in  their  flrst  canun,  alQrm  that  Christ  did  in- 

cbapte 


fCieateat  part  of  those  w 


the  Human  Catholic  Dens  speak  un  Ibe  subject :  ".Some," 
aays  he,  ''say  that  it  was  instituted  when  Christ  was 
present  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  lialilee,  which  he  ia 
■aid  to  hunur  with  his  presence  and  blesa  it  {John  ii ) ; 
according  to  others,  when  Christ,  rcvokinit  matrimuuy 
(a  iia  primeval  unity  and  indiasoiubhmess,  rejeclinR  the 
Irill  of  divurce,  said, '  What  (iod  halb  joined  toiiether,  lei 
notmau  put  asunder"  (Matt,  nix);  hut  others  refer  its 
iiiatituliua  to  the  time  of  the  furty  days  belviceu  the 
resurrection  and  ascenuun,  during  which  Christ  often 
(auKht  his  apostles  cuncemintc  the  kingdom  uf  (iiid,  or 
hisChurch;  othcTS  say  the  time  in  uncertain."  Tliusthe 
instituliun  of  mirriafie  an  a  taciameiit  cannot  he  discov- 
ered by  their  ablest  divines.  The  Council  of  Tn-iiC  is 
unable  lu  Hnd  the  place  when  Christ  established  it  < 
the  Komsn  Catechism  adroitly  evades  this  point,  and 
leaves  the  matter  in  the  same  unrcTtainly  as  itfunnrlii. 
Wo  therefore  heratate  not  to  affirm  that,  although  mar- 
riage was  originally  instituted  by  Almighty  fluil.  recog- 
nised by  Christ,  and  its  duties  explained  and  enri>rced 

Heal  co-iniit  be  found  In  any  part  of  the  fiew  Testa- 
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meiiL  See,  besides,  Elliott's  Dtlmcatiaa  ofRamaiatm, 
ch.  xvi  i  Hagenlnch,  IliH.  o/l>oclHnri  (see  Index,  voL 
ii) :  Wctier  u.  W-lte,  Kirrim-Ujciiiai,  art,  Ebe ;  Uei^ 
zug,  Rriit-tlHiyl^lap&iit,  art.  Klie.  See  also  CKijnA<;ri 
Uisi-K.'JBATioN ;  6ivu]u.-k;  Mahkiauk;  S-lUKAMKiCr. 

UatibilB.    See  rioDMOTiiKiis. 

Matrix  Eccleaia.    See  I'U.'CI.esia. 

Matsya,  a  Sanscrit  word,ngnirying>.ftA,  and  form- 
ing the  name.  In  Hindi)  mythuk^',  of  the  lint  avatar 
uf  Vishnu.  On  that  occamon  the  preaerving  deily  is 
said  lu  have  assumud  the  form  uf  a  greM  Ush  shining 
like  guld,  and,  according  to  one  account, "  e>itendiiig  a 
million  leagues,"  that  be  might  protect  the  ark  which 
contained  .Satyavrata  and  the  seven  Khisis  with  their 
wives,  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  having  been  do- 
sfruyedby  the  deluge.  See  Muur, //inHi'a'iCArtHi,  8.V.; 
Thu'mas,  Dia.  ofhiug.  and  UydvA.  a.  v. 

Mat'tan  (llcb.  MuHtm;  ir.^,  ■  gifl,  as  in  Geo. 
xxxiv,  12,  etcl,  the  name  of  two  men  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  one  In  the  Mew.    See  also  MiTii:JtTK. 

1.  (Sept.  Mn&riv,Mar3rif  v.r.  Mny^riw  and  Maxav.) 
The  priest  of  Baal  idain  before  bis  Idolatrous  altar  during 
the  refurmatiun  instituted  bv  Jchiiiada  (2  Kings  xi.  IK; 
■i  CliTDii.  xxiii,  IT).  K.C.  Ke.  -  He  pn.bahly  accom- 
jianied  Alhaliah  frum  Samaria,  and  would  thus  be  the 
lirat  priest  of  the  Uaal-worship  which  Jehuram,  king  of 
Jud ah,  following  in  the  step  of  his  fnther-tn-law  Aliab, 
eslahllshcdat Jerusalem(£Chron.xxi,li.l3).  Ju>e|>hns 
{A  nl.  ix,  7,  S)  calls  him  Mnaddv"  (Smith). 

3.  (Sepi-  Na^ai'  v.  r.  Mo^iii'.)  The  father  of  the 
Khe]ihatiah  who  was  one  of  the  nobks  that  charged . Icr- 
cmiah  with  treason  (Jer.xxxviii,I>     aC  aiite  5N9. 

3.  (MnrSdv,  Aulh.VerB,"Malthan".)  The  sun  of 
Kleaiai  and  father  of  Jacob,  which  last  was  father  of 
Joseph,  the  husliand  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt,  i,  15). 
.U-«oiding  to  traiKtion  he  was  a  priest  (which  disagrees 
with  bin  tribal  ilescenl),  and  father  of  Anna,  the  mother 
I  of  tlie  same  Mary  (Niceph.  Hitt.  tW.  il,  3\.  RC.  ctm- 
sidcrably  ante  40.    Sue  Ce:<ealouy  or  Jehus  Ciikibt. 

Mat'tanalt  (lleb.  JUatlmmi;  runo,  a  gijt,  as  in 
(ren.xxv.6,c(c-;  Sept.  MavSnvoiii'), the  liny-tbinl  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  on  the  south-eastern  edge  of  Poles- 
line,  between  I  he  weU  ( Itcer)  in  the  desert  aiid  Xibaliel 
(Numb,  xxl,  IM,  10).  It  waa  no  doubt  a  Mosbiiisb,  or 
rather  Ammonilish  dty,  and  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
Jcnime  (Oiuimail.  s.  v.)  in  the  region  of  Amon,  twelve 
miles  eastwanl  of  Medebah,  which  Ilengslcuberg  cor- 
rects to  "  southward"  ( Bilea^,  p.  240),  i.  e.  appaienily  in 
the  plain  of  Ard  Kamadan,  perhaps  lielween  the  brejichea 
uf  waiiy  Wiilch.  Lwleic  (ad  loc.)  suggests  that  Mal- 
tanah  may  1m  the  same  with  the  mysterious  wi.nl  Viiiii 
(ver.  14;  A.V.  ''what  he  did"),  sines  the  meaning  uf 
that  word  in  Arabic  is  the  same  as  Iliat  of  Mattinah  in 
Ilelnew.  This  is  nearly  the  sainv  with  the  ex|danatiiHi 
of  the  Targnms  of  Onkclus  and  Pscuilo-Jonalhan.  whu 
make  it  an  appcUatik'e  fur  the  well  ur  Tteer  just  men- 
tirindl.  as  liring  a  i/ift  of  (i»d  (see  Kennicutl,  Btmarki 
on  0.  T.  (L  &i).     See  Ekuiik. 

Mattanl'ah  (Hell.  .WntfaBjrt* ',  n;?n?.  jTt/!  oy/f- 
Aitniil,a1so  in  the  prolonged  fumi  ifaaimga'hiiiKy^'iVj'q^ 
IChron.  xxv.4,16;  3  Chron.  xxix,  IS;  Sept.  Mnrlfl- 
■  lor  <ir  Mat^avia  v.  r.  Ka^iav  and  Bar^oviuf),  the 
name  ui  several  men. 

1.  A  I.evite.  <ine  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  appointed  by 
David  Temple  Miigers,  and  head  of  the  ninth  class  of 
musiciansdChrnii.iixv,  4.  111).  IIC.IUM.  He  in  pos- 
sibly the  same  with  the  father  of  Jdel,  and  anceslnr  of 
the  .lahozlel  whu  predictui  .Tehoshapliat's  victuiy  over 
the  Moahites  (2  Chron.  xx,  14). 

2.  A  I^rite  of  the  dcscenitonts  of  Asaph,  who  awisU 
«!  in  purifving  the  Temjile  at  the  reformation  umlep- 
Uken  l>y  iieiekiah  (2  Chrim.  xxix,  13).     RC.7£ii. 

3.  The  original  name  uf  Zkuekiaii  C<|.v.i,  the  last 
kingufJudah(2Killgaxxiv,17).    InUltfcMi 
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rach  bad  changed  tho  name  of  his  brother  Eliakim  to 
lehoiakim  on  a  simibu*  occasion  (2  Kings  xxiii,  34), 
when  he  restored  the  succession  to  the  elder  branch  of 
the  royal  family  (comp.2  Kings  xxiii,31,H(>). 

4.  An  Israelite  of  the  "  sons"  (residents)  of  Klam,  who 
divorced  his  (ientile  wife  after  the  captivity  (^Ezra  x, 
2G).     B.C.  459. 

5.  Another  Israelite  of  the  "  sons"  (residents)  of  Zat^ 
tu,  who  did  the  same  (  Ezra  x,  27).     KC.  4.VJ. 

6.  Another  Israelite  of  the  **  sons"  (i.  e.  inhabitants) 
of  Pahath-Moab,  who  did  likewise  (^Ezra  x,  30).  KC. 
459. 

7.  Another  Israelite  of  the  descendants  (or  residents) 
of  Bani,  who  acted  similarly  (Ezra  x,  37).     B.C.  459. 

8.  A  descendant  of  Asaph  (but  named  as  one  of  **  the 
priests'  sons,"  i.  e.  perhaps  assistants,  fur  Asaph  was  only 
a  Levite),  and  great-grandfather  of  the  Zechariah  who 
assisted  in  celebrating  u}K)n  trumpets  the  comfiletion  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,35).  B.C.  much  ante 
440.  His  father's  name,  Michaiah,  and  grandfather's, 
Zaccur,  present  features  of  identity  with  Nos.  9  and  10, 
but  in  other  respects  the  notices  are  different.  Some 
interpreters  sus|K'ct  a  corruption  of  the  text,  and  in  that 
case  all  discrepancies  may  be  removed. 

9.  A  Ix'vite,  son  of  Micah,  of  the  family  of  Asaph, 
resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  aft4>r  the  ex- 
ile (1  Cliron.  ix,  15).  RC  cir.  440.  He  is  evidently  the 
same  with  the  lea<ler  of  those  who  offered  prayer  and 
praise  in  the  Temple  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi,  17; 
xii,  8),  and  also  guanled  the  gates  (Neh.  xii,  25).  He 
also  appears  to  be  the  same  witli  the  father  of  Hasha- 
biah  and  great-grandfather  of  Uzzi,  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  chief  Lcvitcs  in  the  same  conn(H;tion  (Neh.  xii, 
22),  but  in  that  case  he  must  have  been  a  ver\'  aged 
man  at  the  time.     See  also  No.  8. 

10.  A  Levite,  father  of  Zaccur,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Ilanan  whom  Nehemiah  set  over  the  dbtribution 
of  the  tithes  (Neh.  xiii,  13).  B.C.  considerably  ante  410. 
See  also  No.  8. 

Mat'tatha  (Luke  ill,  31).    See  Mattatiiaii,  1. 

Mat'tathah  (Heb.  Afattathuh\  nnri^.  probably  a 
contraction  of  Mattiithiah)^  the  name  of  a  person  in  the 
Old  Test,  and  of  another  in  the  New. 

1.  (Marra3a,  Auth.  Vers.  "MatUtha.")  The  fon 
of  Nathan  and  grandson  of  David,  among  Clirist's  ma- 
ternal ancestrj'  (Luke  iii,  31).     B.C.  post  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  Ma^3a3rrl  v.  r.  Mar^aia.)  An  Israelite 
of  the  "  sons"  (i.  e.  inhabitants)  of  Hashun,  who  divorced 
his  (ientilc  wife  after  the  return  from  Uabylon  (Ezra  x, 
33).     RC.  458. 

Mat'tathias  (Marro^iac),  the  Greek  form  of 
Mattatiiiaii  (q.  V.),  and  standing  for  several  persons 
in  the  A|)Ocrypha  and  New  Test. 

1.  One  wiio  supported  Ezra  in  reading  the  law  (1 
Eedr.  ix,  43),  the  Mattithiah  of  Neh.  viii,  4. 

2.  The  father  of  the  Maccab»an  brothers  (I  Maccii, 
1, 14, 16, 17,  19,  24,  27,  39,  45,  49 ;  xiv,  29).  See  Mac- 
cabkf:. 

3.  The  son  of  Absalom  and  brother  of  the  MaccnlMean 
Jonathan,  the  btgh-priest  (1  Mace  xi,  70;  xiii,  11).  In 
the  battle  fought  by  the  latter  with  the  forces  of  Deme- 
trius on  the  plain  of  Nasor  (the  old  Ilazor),  his  two  gen- 
erals Mattathias  and  Judas  alone  st(N>d  by  him  when 
his  army  was  seized  with  a  fianic  and  tied,  and  with 
their  assistance  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  restored. 

4.  The  son  of  Simon  Maccalxeus,  who  was  treacher- 
ously murdered,  tog<*ther  with  his  father  and  brother,  in 
the  fortress  of  Docus,  by  Ptolemieus,  the  son  of  Abubus 
(1  Mace,  xvi,  14).     See  Maccahki::. 

5.  One  of  the  three  envovs  sent  bv  Nicanor  to  treat 
with  Judas  Maccalwcus  (2  Mace  xiv,  19).    See  Macxja- 

6.  Son  of  Amos,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  iii,  25). 

7.  Son  of  Semei,  in  the  same  catalogue  (Luke  iii,2C). 
J-ur  both  these  last,  sec  MATTrniiAii,5,  G. 


Mattel,  Marius,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
lately  the  presiding  officer  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  at 
Rome,  and  in  ecclesiastical  dignity  ranked  next  to  the 
pope  himself,  was  bom  at  Pergola,  States  of  the  Church, 
Sept.  6, 1792 ;  waa  educated  at  Rome,  and  entered  the 
priesthood  in  1814.  In  1832  he  receive«l  his  appointment 
as  cardinal  In  December,  1860,  he  bei-amc  the  bishop 
of  Ostia  and  legate  of  VelktrL  Among  other  eminent 
distinctions,  he  held  the  poi»t  of  "  arclipriest"  to  the 
Church  of  the  Vatican,  and  was  the  prefect  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  preservation  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  He 
died  Oct.  8, 1870.  Cardinal  Mattei  was  a  great  favorite 
of  pope  Pius  IX,  and  owed  must  of  hb  diatinctioni  to 
his  friend  "  the  infallible/' 

Matteis  (or  Mattei),  Paoix>,  an  Italian  paiaier 
and  engraver,  waa  bom  near  Naples  in  1602,  and  died 
in  1728.  Among  his  masterpieces  are  the  pictures  of 
tlie  "  Saviour  and  St.  (raetano,"  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul 
at  Pistoia,  and  the  '*  Meeting  of  Erminia  and  the  Shep- 
herds," in  the  Museum  of  Vienna.  See  Lanzi,  Butory 
of  Painting  in  Italy, 

Mat'tenai  (Heb.  3fattenay\  "^^nr,  prob.  contract- 
ed for  Mattaniah;  Sept  Ma^^avui,  £Jar3avai),  tlie 
name  of  three  men  after  the  exile. 

1.  An  Israelite  of  the  **  sons'*  (citizens)  of  Hashon. 
who  divorcetl  his  (xentile  w^ife  after  the  return  from 
Babyli)n  (Ezra  x,  33).     B.C.  4.59. 

2.  Another  Israelite  of  the  "  sons"  (or  inhabitants)  of 
Bani,  who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  37 ).     RC.  459. 

3.  A  priest,  *'son"  (descendant  or  representative)  of 
Joiarib,  among  those  last  registered  in  the  Old  Test. 
(Neh.  xii,  19;.     B.C.  )H>st  536. 

Matter,  as  opposed  to  miud  or  fjnrit  (q.  t.>,  b  that 
which  occupies  s})acc,  and  with  which  we  became  ai> 
quainteil  by  means  of  our  iMniily  senses  or  organs.  Ev- 
erything of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  either 
matter  or  mind,  i.  e.  spirit.  Mind  is  that  which  kiiow« 
and  thinks.  Matter  is  that  which  makes  itself  knovn 
to  mind  by  certain  pn>|)erties.  **Tl)e  first  form  which 
matter  assumes  is  extensiitn,  or  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness;  it  then  becomes  6o</y.  If  body  were  infinite 
there  could  be  uojiyuit,  which  is  Inxly  bounded.  Bat 
body  is  not  physical  Unly,  unless  it  partake  of  or  is  con- 
stituted of  one  or  more  of  the  elements,  fire,  air,  earth, 
or  water"  (Monboddo,  .4  ncitftt  Mtiaphy*,  b.  ii,  c.  2X  Ac- 
cording to  Des  Cartes  the  essence  of  mind  is  thonpht. 
and  the  essence  of  matter  is  extnttion.  He  6ai«l.  Give 
me  extension  and  motion,  and  I  shall  make  the  wurhL 
Leibnitz  said  the  essence  of  all  being,  whether  mind  nr 
matter,  is  /orcf.  Matter  is  an  aasemblage  of  simple 
forces  or  monads.  His  system  of  phj'sics  may  be  called 
dymimicaly  in  opposition  to  tliat  of  Newton,  which  mar 
be  called  vwchanical;  because  Leibnitz  held  that  the 
monads  ptmsessed  a  vital  or  living  energy.  We  mar 
explain  the  ))henomena  of  matter  by  the  movements  of 
ether,  by  gravity  and  electricity ;  but  the  ultimate  re*- 
s(m  of  all  movement  is  a  force  primitively  communicated 
at  creation,  a  force  which  is  everywhere,  bat  which, 
while  it  is  present  in  all  bodies,  is  differently  limited; 
and  this  force,  this  vinue  or  power  of  action,  is  inherent 
in  all  substances  material  and  spiritual.  Created  wl» 
stances  received  from  the  creative  substance  not  only 
the  faculty  to  act,  but  also  to  exercise  their  acti\'ity  c«(.k 
after  its  own  manner.  See  Leibnitz,  />r  rrinw  Pkih*- 
ophio!  Kmeikdaiiotte  ft  de  Xotione  Suhatantitr^  «»r  A'«Hrrfffi 
isysffiine  de  la  \ature  et  de  la  CummMfticafion  dt-s  Sv^ 
stanrefy  in  the  Journal  drt  SarafU,  1695.  On  the  vari- 
ous hypotheses  to  exfilain  the  activity  of  mattfr^  see 
Stewart  {Outlines,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  sect.  1,  an<l  A  cf.  and  I/ur. 
Poir,  last  edit,,  vol.  ii.  note  W     See  also  Pkrcwttos. 

The  properties  which  have  been  predicated  as  essen- 
tial to  tnatter  are  im})enetrability,  extension,  divisibilirr. 
inertia,  weight.  To  the  senses  it  manifests  cok»r,  yoami 
smell,  taste,  heat,  and  motion ;  and  by  obser\-ati(»n  it  a 
discovered  to  possess  elasticity,  electricity,  nnagDefbm 
etc.    Metaphysiciana  have  distiuguiahed  the  qualicis 
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of  matter  into  primary  and  ficconiiaiT,  and  have  said 
that  our  knowlodf^e  of  the  former,  as  of  impenetrability 
and  extension,  is  clear  and  absolute;  while  our  knowl- 
e<l^e  of  the  latter,  as  of  sound  and  smell,  is  obscure  and 
relative.  This  distinction  taken  by  Des  Cartes,  adopted 
by  Locke  and  also  by  Keid  and  Stewart,  was  rejected  by 
Kant,  according  to  whom,  indeed,  all  our  knowledge  is 
relative.  Others  who  do  not  doubt  tlie  objective  reality 
of  matter^  hold  that  our  knowledge  of  all  its  qualities  is 
the  same  in  kind.  See  the  distinctions  precisely  stated 
and  strenuously  upheld  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Reid's 
Worhi,  note  D;,  and  ingeniously  controverted  by  Mons. 
Kmilie  Saisset,  in  JHct,  des  Science*  PhUotoph,  art.  '*  Ma- 
tiere.*"     See  Materialism. 

The  metaphysical  histor}'  of  this  term,  like  that  of 
roost  others,  bi-gins  with  Aristotle ;  its  theological  sig- 
nificance may  lie  said  to  begin  with  the  first  two  verses 
of  (Jienesis.  Three  questions  of  theological  as  well  as 
philosophical  interest  grow  out  of  this  subject. 

I.  Popular  language,  in  s])ite  of  Berkeley's  own  appeal 
to  popular  opinion,  must  be  admitted  to  be  framc<l  on  the 
hyix>thosis  that  matter  exists  in  ifsflf,  iude|)endently  of 
any  mind  ]>erceiving  it ;  and  theologians  have  in  general 
been  contimt  to  accept  popular  language  on  the  (mint, 
so  that  the  language  of  theologians  represents  the  popu- 
lar opinion.  But  as  Berkeley's  system  does  not,  when 
underxUMKl,  contradict  any  of  the  ordinary'  facts  of  expe- 
rience, so  the  language  of  theologians,  like  that  of  other 
iion-Bcrkeleyans,  d(»es  not  become  meaningless  in  con- 
aeiiuence  of  the  system  being  accepteiL  F(»r  a  system 
invented  or  advanced  fn»m  a  theological  motive,  it  af- 
fects theology  singularly  little. 

It  can  hanlly  l>e  denied,  that  a  belief  in  the  realify  of 
matter,  however  reality  may  be  defined,  is  necessary  to 
orth(Nlox  Christianitv.  The  narrative  of  the  Creation 
becomes  meaningless,  or  at  least  deceptive,  if  the  things 
creaUKl  be  no  more  than  **  permanent  possibilities  of 
sensation,"  things  that  would  be  |)erceived,  or  rather 
groups  of  phenomena  that  woiM  make  impressions,  (/' 
there  were  any  minds  pLiced  ready  to  olMier\*c  them, 
which  there  are  not:  and,  to  tell  the  truth, even  Ikrke- 
ley  s  system  confuses  or  obscures  the  notion  of  creation. 
I'he  existence  of  a  material  substance  means,  acconling 
to  him,  that  some  mind  or  minds  are  affected  with  cer- 
tain sensations,  from  a  cause  external  to  themselves. 
Now  in  this  there  is  nothing  to  (!onflict  with  Christian 
(IfK'triue;  when  we  say  that  (iod  created  all  material 
fiubstances,  we  shall  mean,  on  this  hy|)otlicsis,  that  he  is 
the  sole  and  ultimate  cause  of  the  laws,  external  to  cre- 
ated minds,  whereby  their  consciousness  is  modified  in 
the  various  ways  which  we  ascribe  to  the  presence  of 
matter. 

So  far,  then,  all  is  clear.  If  Berkelev  has  not  vet 
given  any  support  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  he  cer- 
tainly has  not  assailed  them.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  part  of  his  theory  which  was  to  c(»nfute  atheism,  it 
is  more  possible  to  bring  htm  into  colliition  with  that 
Kevelation  which  he  undertakes  to  defend.  Matter,  it 
is  said,  exists  in  virtue  of  being  perceived  by  a  mind : 
eg.*' my  inkstand  exists,"  means  '* my  mind  has  a 
group  of  sensations,  simultaneous  or  successive,  which  I 
describe  as  seeing  and  feeling  a  glass  inkstand,  hearing 
it  ring  when  struck  or  ihnmn  down,  eU*.,  or  otherwise 
MB  being  conscituis  of  the  presence  of  a  hard,  smcKtth, 
rounrl,  hollow  body,  j)f  a  heavy,  grayish,  transparent  sub- 
stance." But  if  I  go  out  of  the  nwm,  I  believe  that  my 
inkstand  still  exists,  thoiigh  no  longer  perceived  by  me. 
What  do  I  mean  by  this,  on  the  idealistic  hy})Othesis? 
We  have  rejected  the  answer, "  Vou  mean  tliat  you  U-- 
lieve  that,  if  you  went  into  the  nH>m  again,  you  would 
again  experience  the  same  sensati(»ns."  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  m^an  more  than  that,  though  I  am  unable  to 
pn>ve  that  anything  more  than  that  is  true.  And  fur- 
ther, as  has  l>een  said  al)ove,  unless  the  inkstand  exists 
when  not  seen,  how  is  it  true  that  the  Creator  caused 
the  flint,  sand,  alkali,  copper  and  zinc  ore,  etc.,  of  which 
it  ia  made,  to  exist  ages  before  they  were  discovered 


and  nsed,  and  sostains  the  manufactured  product  of  his 
works  in  being  now  ? 

To  these  objections  the  sensationalist  has  no  answer i 
the  Berkelevan  has.  **  When  vou  sav  that  the  inkstan«l 
exists  in  your  absence,  you  mean  that  when  it  is  not 
perceived  by  your  mind,  it  is  perceived  by  some  mind 
or  other.  Your  only  notion  of  existence  (except  the 
existence  of  a  mind,  a  conscious  subject)  is  of  existence 
as  the  object  (»f  consciousness  of  a  mind.  If  you  1ms 
lieve,  as  you  doubtless  do,  that  matter  exists  absolutely, 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  finite  minds  that  perceive  it, 
you  arc  btiund  to  admit  that  there  is  an  infinite  mind, 
which  always  perceives  all  matter  existent,  even  what 
is  perceived  by  no  other  mind." 

Injustice  is  done  to  Berkeley  by  a  sensationalist  phi- 
losopher, if  he  regards  the  negative  part  of  his  system, 
the  denial  of  an  objective  substratum  to  material  phe- 
nomena, as  separate  from  this,  its  positive  part.  Berke* 
ley  was  a  real  idealist,  not  a  mutilated  or  inconsistent 
sensationalist;  and  any  one  who  denies  an  objective 
substratum  to  matter,  but  does  not  recognise  its  absolute 
existence  as  an  object  of  consciousness  to  a  necessarily 
existing  mind,  is  not  taking  half  Berkeley's  system  and 
leaving  the  other  half,  but  framing  a  new  one,  suggest- 
ed, it  may  be,  by  Berkeley's,  but  essentially  different 
from  it.  His  religious  philosophy  was  not  an  amiable 
excrescence  on  his  metaphysical,  but  an  essential  cor- 
relative to  it ;  and  therefore  his  system  has  no  sceptical 
tendency.  Neither  does  it  seem  fair  to  charge  it  with  a 
tendency  to  pantheism  (Mansel's  Prokffomeiui  Logica^ 
App.  B) ;  for  God  is  distinguished  adeqimtely,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  created  objects,  i.  e.  groups  of  ideas, 
which  he  perceives;  on  the  other,  from  the  created  minds 
which  he  causes  to  perceive  the  same  objei'ts.  But  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  system,  sublime  as  is  the 
pict4ire  it  gives  of  the  Creator  s  relation  to  his  universe, 
does  not  really,  by  implication,  lower  our  view  of  his  na- 
ture and  his  dealings  with  it. 

What,  on  this  hypothesis,  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  God  made  the  material  world?  That  he  caused, 
and,  liaving  begun,  continues  to  cause,  created  intelli- 
gences to  receive  certain  impressions,  under  certain  laws 
of  sequence  and  coexistence.  But  more  than  this.  We 
mean  also  that  God  himself,  when  he  created,  began  to 
perceive  certain  ideas  as  real.  Now  this  is  almost  shock- 
ingly contradictory  to  the  generally-received  notion  of 
an  eternal  present  in  the  divine  mind ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  that  it  does  not  contradict  the  doctrines  of  his 
eternal  foreknowledge  and  immutability.  Doubtless 
God  liegan  (on  this  hypothesis)  to  be  conscious  of  the 
world  at  his  own  mere  will,  and  not,  as  we  do,  from  an 
external  cause.  But  his  nature  seems  lowered,  if  we 
confess  that  by  his  creating  we  mean  that  he  caused 
certain  ideas  to  become  present  to  his  mind,  which  there- 
fore were  not  present  to  it  before.  We  have,  in  fact,  a 
curious  converse  of  iiantheism.  Pantheism  (as  the  term 
is  commonly  used)  merges  the  personal  (iod  in  union 
with  the  universe,  a  universe  consisting  of  matter,  or 
spirit,  or  Istth.  Here  the  })ersonality  as  well  as  the  spir- 
ituality of  the  Ktenial  is  [>reser>'ed;  but  instead  of  his 
being  so  merged  in  the  world  as  to  deify  it,  the  world  is 
so  merged  in  him  as  to  introduce  its  own  tinitc  and  mu- 
table qualities  into  his  nature. 

Creation  is  a  mysten*  on  any  hypothesis.  On  any 
hyix)thesis.  G<kI.  at  some  finite  time,  came  into  new  re- 
lations with  things  that  are  not  (tcKl.  He  assumed  new 
characters  (as  those  of  Creator,  Presen'er,  Kuler,  Judge) 
which  he  had  not  before;  and  we  must  believe  this  to 
be  without  any  change  in  his  nature,  or  even  in  his  pur- 
pose^ Whether  this  necessar>'  difficulty  is  aggravatc<l 
by  the  above  form  of  staring  it ;  whether  the  theory  of 
creation  in  the  divine  mind  implies  more  of  a  change  of 
nature  than  that  of  a  creation  of  things  external  to  it, 
may  be  a  (piestion.  It  is  one  that  at  least  deserves  to  U- 
stated.  If  it  be  atlmitte<l  that  idealism  is  not  logically 
opposed  to  C'hristianity  on  this  ground,  there  remain 
only  two  slighter  objections  to  it- 
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Existence  has,  on  this  hypothesis,  a  twofuld  aspect. 
Things  material  exist,  absolutely  as  l>eing  {wrceived  by 
Gud,  relatively  as  being  caused  by  (xod  to  be  p(>rceived 
by  his  sensitive  creatures.  Now  if,  to  avoid  the  objec- 
tion above  stated,  it  be  said  that  while  creation  existed 
et^^mally  in  the  puq)Ose  of  (aoil,  so  that  his  works  were 
always  known  to  him,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  crea- 
tion had  a  beginning  in  time,  when  God  Ant  made  it 
known  to  other  intelligences  than  his  own.  In  itself, 
no  doubt,  this  would  be  inadequate  as  an  account  of 
creation,  however  fair  a  defence  it  might  be  against  the 
charge  of  introducing  change  into  the  divine  purpose  or 
thought.  And  it  just  stops  short  of  making  the  world 
eternal,  though  it  comes  dangerously  near  to  it.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  subjective  creation  is 
not  invented  on  behalf  of  this  system.  One  of  the  rec- 
ognised explanations  of  the  double  account  of  the  crea- 
tion in  Genesis  is  that  the  former  or  Klohistic  narrative 
describes  the  order  in  which  God's  purpose  was  made 
known  to  the  holy  angels,  the  second  that  in  which  it 
was  execute<l. 

But  the  reality  (in  whatever  sense)  of  the  material 
universe  is  presup|M)sed,  not  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
creation,  but  in  that  of  the  sacraments,  insumuch  that 
"  matter"  is  used  as  a  technical  term  in  relation  to  them, 
describing  one  of  their  essential  retjuisites.  S|waking 
generally,  any  hypothesis  that  allows  the  reality  of  mat- 
ter would  be  sufTicient,  and  therefore  the  idealistic,  since 
it  does  make  matter,  in  an  intelligible  sense,  rcaL  The 
command  to  use  certain  material  substances,  and  the 
promise  of  certain  spiritual  effects  to  follow  on  their  use, 
is  not  evacuated  if  we  describe  their  use  as  *'  taking  the 
known  means  to  occasion,  to  our  own  mind  and  others, 
including  the  divine^  certain  states  of  consiuousness." 
But  it  seems  hard  to  see  how  the  theory  can  fail  to  af- 
fect the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  If  the  pres- 
ence of  a  IxMly  means  the  fact  that  its  bodily  properties 
arc  manifest  to  all  intelligences  capable  of  ol)8er\'ing 
them,  then  a  ])resencc  of  a  iHMly,  real  but  not  sensible, 
beiromes  self-contradictory.  If,  however,  the  {mint  be 
urged  with  sufficient  Ijoldness,  that  absolute  truth  is  not 
**  truth  relative  to  all  intelligences,"  but  truth  relative 
to  the  Intinite  intelligence,  then  it  is  of  course  possible 
to  lielicvc  that  G(mI  regards  that  as  present  which  man 
does  not  recognise  as  present  by  the  ordinary  test  of 
manifesting  the  properties,  in  manifesting  which  bodily 
presence  conr.ists ;  and  this  will,  by  an  adherent  of  the 
system,  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  real  but  not  sensi- 
ble presence. 

II.  Whether  matter  exists  only  in  virtue  of  minds  to 
which  it  bears  relation,  or  whether  it  exists  in  itself, 
the  gourcf.  of  it*  being  must  be  determined.  For  not 
even,  if  it  be  said  that  matter  is  a  mcNle  of  the  mind  of  a 
spirit,  is  it  yet  pnived  that  matter  is  not  self-caused  or 
eternal:  it  might  he  a  necessary  mode  of  an  eternal 
Spirit's  thought,  and  so  coetenial  with  his  being.  How- 
ever, the  motives  that  have  letl  to  the  belief  in  the  eter- 
nity of  matter  have  been,  in  general,  such  as  would  in- 
volve a  belief  in  its  independence.  It  is  conceding 
either  t(K)  much  or  too  little  to  make  matter  merely 
the  thought  of  (iod,  yet  a  thought  which  he  never  was 
with(»ut,  and  without  which  he  could  not  have  existed. 
Ktenial  matter  was  usually  ct)nceived  as  an  antitheistic 
p<»wer,  whether  active  or  i^assive ;  sometimes  so  passive 
0:4  to  be  no  more  than  an  imperfect  medium  for  the  di- 
vine operation.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  frame  a 
system  in  which  matter  Hhould  have  a  subjective  eter- 
nity, since  such  a  svst^m  has  never  vet  Ijeen  receive<l. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  a 
system  is  a  conceivable  ci)rollar>'  of  Ik*rkeleyV.  But, 
sup|H>sing  matter  tf>  be  something  external  to  the  di- 
vine mind  which  (all  th(>i8ts  will  probably  admit)  knows 
or  contemplatcH  it,  what  is  the  relation  between  the 
two?  la  one  the  work  of  the  other,  or  arc  they  both 
indi-]>endentV 

iStriotly  speaking,  there  are  three  possible  answers  to 
Hub  question,  viz.  that  matter  is  the  \\toduct  of  mind, 


that  mind  is  the  product  of  matter,  and  that  the  tn-o  are 
independent.  But  the  second,  in  this  exact  form,  has 
probably  never  been  maintained.  Matter,  being  inact- 
ive, cannot  be  conceived  as  producing,  unless  it  be  tm«t 
personilicd.  Materialism,  however,  ur  regarding  mind 
as  a  mode  of  matter,  is  a  fair  representative  of  this  view. 
Setting  this  on  one  si<le,  we  come  to  the  choictr  between 
the  two  other  alternatives,  that  matter  is  the  work  of 
mind,  and  that  it  is  coetenial  with  miiid — ^between  the- 
ism and  dualisnu 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  are  theistic :  most 
other  religions  of  any  claim  to  depth  or  speculative  value 
are  dualistic.  Attempts  to  import  dualism  into  Chris- 
tianity have  been  numerous,  but  it  has  in  every  ago 
been  so  obvious  that  the  hybrid  system  was  inciHiM-J- 
ent— for  if  Christianity  was  a  coherent  system,  its  au- 
thoritative documents  denounced  dualiMn,  and  irs  in- 
stinctive consciousness  rejected  it— that  it  is  unnecrssanr 
to  reopen  a  question  which  is  practically  closed.  AH 
who  claim  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  theists,  would  now 
admit  the  prerogative  of  creation  to  belong  to  (iod  in 
the  fullest  sense.  It  will  be  enough  here  to  classify  the 
forms  of  dualism  which  have  either  been  oppoKd  to  tlie 
theistic  doctrine  of  Christianity,  or  which  it  has  U-eu 
sought  to  amalgamate  with  it,  as  they  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  all  of  them  being  separately  and  fully 
noticed  elsewhere.     See  Duausm. 

1.  The  Buddhistic  dualism  assumes  two  eternal  and 
im|>ersonal  principles,  matter  and  spirit.  Finite  ami 
(eminently)  human  nature  exists  in  virtue  of  the  uoiin 
or  collision  of  the  two;  they  are  not  only  the  good  ar.il 
evil,  but  the  positive  and  negative  elements  vf  exi*\- 
ence :  existence  consists  in  partaking  of  both,  as  il.e 
HegeHan  system  makes  it  coubist  in  the  union  of  bcir;; 
and  n(»thing.  The  victory  of  the  human  spirit  is  to  I e 
Tree  from  matter,  and  one  with  all  pure  spirit ;  but  rin<« 
matter  as  well  as  spirit  is  necessar>'  to  existence,  tl.ii 
pure  being,  though  not  conceived  as  nothingneafr,  u  un- 
distinguishable  from  it. 

2.  The  Manichann  dualism  (to  use  the  name  of  its 
most  famous  and  {lermanently  vital  form,  for  a  s>>fteni 
not  confined  to  the  Manichiean  sect,  or  those  affiliated  to 
it)  assumes  two  eternal  principles,  matter  and  spirit,  of 
which  both  are  more  or  leas  distinctly  prrnmifrd,  Tbc 
strange  and  grotestjue  mythology  by  which  the  Mani- 
chieans  (in  the  stricter  sense)  accounted  for  the  niter- 
mixture  of  g(H>d  and  evil  in  the  world,  may  have  liecn 
meant  to  be  understooil  allegorically ;  but  tiiis  is  banlly 
likely— the  allegory*  is  too  vivid  to  have  been  k ss  than 
a  myth,  in  the  minds  of  its  hearers,  if  not  of  its  invent- 
ors. Two  {lowers  which  make  war  on  each  i»ther.  whii'h 
devour  and  assimilate  fn>m  each  others*  substance,  or 
create  and  beget  fn>m  their  own,  are  strangely  pcreoul 
if  reganled  as  abstractions:  indeed,  the  best  reason  Ux 
thinking  th^m  so  is  that,  if  the  Manichiean  co^moguny 
be  taken  literally,  the  eternal  Spirit  is  wonderfully  car- 
naL  But  because  a  system  is  unphilosopbical  or  imYin- 
sistent,  if  undentt(M>d  in  the  natural  way,  it  does  not  UA- 
low  that  it  ought  to  be  understood  otherwise :  there  be- 
ing such  things  as  inconsistent  systems.  It,  however, 
is  to  l>e  remembered  that  Manicha;anism  alwavs  maia- 
taineil  an  esoteric  doctrine,  which  mtiy  have  allrgoiizel 
the  known  gross  one. 

3.  The  Platonic  dualism  (if  one  may  take  a  title  froa 
a  single  enunciation  of  it — it  does  not  appear  t(»  have 
been  a  consistent  or  permanent  conviction  with  I'Utfi) 
aitsumes  an  eternal  personal  Spirit,  acting  on  an  etercsl 
imi)ersonal  matter.  Out  of  this  he  procluceei  all  things 
that  are :  not  deriving  them  from  his  own  being,  lest  lie 
shoidd  impoverish  himself,  yet  being  in  a  real  «cp^ 
their  author.  Matter  is  conceived  as  negatively  but 
not  p(»siiivcly  evil — unable  to  be  made  entirely  go>id. 
even  by  the  entirely  good  Spirit — and  passively  but  m-t 
actively  resisting  his  will. 

4.  The  general  character  of  (inostic  systems  wao  ih< 
strictly  dualistic.  They  assumed  two  eternal  prinoipic* 
of  spirit  and  matter,  of  which  the  first  at  Ica&t  wa»  att> 
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ccived,  more  or  leas  flistinctly,  as  penonsl:  but  matter  ;  Ouizot  general  iiispei*tor  of  the  riiiverMhy  of  Pa^i^  and 
vaLA  inailc  into  Anite  U>ing!s  not  by  the  action  of  the  removed  to  that  city.  Among  hiH  later  prihluotioni*  are, 
etenial  Spirit,  but  of  a  creatwl  or  genenite«l  one;  who,  Itiftoire  tif*  Jitrtrinet  tuonilr*  rt politiqurg  liet  troit  der' 
thmigh  ni>t  t-tenial,  held  a  place  m  exalted  tm  to  be  prac-  ■  «iVr»  tieclts  (1836^7, 3  vol».> : — JJe  VajfaiblUsfmetit  dt$ 
tically  a  thinl  (r<xl ;  and  uMiqieil,  more  or  lens,  the  bad  Ums  ef  dts  etudtf  mitralc*  (^1H41)  '.—SchtUiuff  tt  la  philo' 
eminence  of  the  eternal  matter,  hince,  in  opposition  to  »*»pkuf  df.  Ui  nature  (1842): — />  r^tat  morale  pttlUique 
orthfHlox  (yhristianis it  waa  nece*warj-  to  diHtinguish  him  et  liftfrairf  de  VAllfmtitfHe  (1H47,  2  voK)  :—Hutmn-  de 
from  the  denial  Spirit.     S<'e  l>KMiri«iE.  '  la  philognphie  dans  ge*  rapi^rt*  artr  la  religwu  ( 18.>l): 

The  most  ancient  form  of  dualism,  the  Persian,  does  — PhiloAophw dt  la  rrlit/ion  {^\Ho7y'2 vols)  i—.Wurnlr, phi- 
not  ciime  in  (ttr  consideration  here,  as  its  antitheftis  is  not ;  I'Wtphie  dts  mtjfitrs  (IHOO) :— .S7.  Martin^ philtt*.  inctmnu 
between  spirit  and  matter,  but  between  light  and  dark-  ,  {\>^i)\—Kmnuumtl  tie  StrtdeiAory  (18(53):—/^  Myxti- 
ne!»s.  Owing  to  its  antiquity,  the  distinction  lx»tween  I  cisme  en  France  aux  temjts  de  Fntelon  (18t>4).  He  has 
pergonal  and  impersonal  princii>les  is  not  formulated  in  ,  also  written  occasional  treatises  concerning  sitIkniIs  and 
it.  !  c<lucaiion,  and  numennis  articli<»  in  the  l/irtionnaire  tie 

III.  Has  matter  ever  existed  abstracted  from  those  |  Ut  conversation  and  other  cycloixedias.  lie  died  at 
conditions  of  «mcrete/»rirt  in  which  we  meet  with  it?    Straslmrg  .June  23, 1804. 

The  thinl  and  fourth  of  the  forms  of  dualism  just  eim-  I  Matthlii,  Ciirihti as  Fkikdku'ii  von,  a  noteil  (ier- 
meratetl  make  rheir  cosmogony  de|>end  on  the  distinc-  i  man  theologian,  was  horn  in  Thuringia  in  1744;  was 
tion  devised  by  Anaxagoras,  and  formulated  l>y  Aristo-  educated  at  the  University  (»f  Iiei(>sic,  and  immediately 
tie,  between  matter  and  form.  If  matter  be  conceived  '  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  lNH.'ame  rector  of  the 
as  eternal,  and  yet  a  creation  by  a  spiritual  lieing  be  in  .  Gymnasium  at  Moscow.  While  here  he  de%'ote<l  him- 
some  sense  admitted,  this  is  necessarv.  If  matter  l«  self  to  a  critical  study  oft  he  (ireek  fat  hers  of  the  Church, 
believe<l  t4>  be  itself  the  work  of  a  Spirit,  it  is  fiossible,  -  and  published  editions  of  the  writings  of  Chrysostom, 
but  by  no  means  necessary',  still  to  believe  that  he  first  Kasil  the  <ireat,  and  others.  lie  was  promoie<l  to  a 
created  matter,  an<l  then  forme<l  it.  Such  was,  perhaps,  professorship  in  the  university  aU)ut  177(i,  but  in  1785 
the  general  view  of  the  scholastic  {>eritNl  in  the  widest  gladly  accepted  the  fiosition  of  rector  at  Meissen — this 
sense  of  the  term :  the  U>lief  nH*ognise<l  abwdute  crea-  afTonling  him  an  opisirt unity  to  n>tuni  to  his  fatherland, 
tion  by  (imi  out  of  nothing,  while  it  Ivft  a  meaning  f(»r  In  1780  lie  was  calkni  to  the  University  of  Wittenlterg, 
the  Aristotelian  distinction  which  wan  familiar.  It  ■  whence  he  again  returned  to  Moscow  in  1805.  lie  died 
secmetl  to  derive  dirt^t  sup|Kirt  from  the  narrative  of  i  inKussiaSept.  2(3, 1811.  Matthiii,  besides  patristic  stud- 
the  creation  in  (ren.  i.  2.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  ies,  devoted  himself  largely  to  exegesis.  He  etlited 
word  **  witliout  form,"  in  this  passage,  is  not  to  l)e  '  the  c<immentary  of  Kuthymius  /igaltenus  on  the  (io»- 
prcs«<cd  in  S4i  ^<t^ict  a  phihisophi<'al  mmisc  :  if  the  mean-  .  |k*L*,  with  notes,  and  Nemesius  of  Kmesa  on  the  Nature 
ing  of  the  word  were  less  general,  it  would  still  follow  !  uf  Man.  But  his  most  celebrated  critical  lalsir  im  his 
from  the  fact  that  t he  **formle^s"  matter  is  already  called  inlition  of  the  (tn>ek  Testament,  for  which  he  made  an 
(not  the  universe  mendy,  but)  *Mhe  earth."  It  there-  j  extensive  c<dlation4)f  manuscripts;  though,  as  he  chiefly 
fore  follows  that  the  H(.*riptural  or  Christian  d<»ctrine  of  foHowed  the  authority  of  one  class,  the  Byzantine,  his 
creation  admits,  but  docs  not  retpiire,  the  complication  ;  edition  is  less  valuable  in  itself  than  as  a  ndlection  of 
of  this  intermediate  ste|).  It  prohnbly  is  ignore<l  by  al-  materials  for  the  further  latwirs  of  the  critical  editor.  A 
most  all  mmlern  tliought  on  the  subject:  in  the  last  ago  fiecond  edition  of  this  Testament  apfM'an^l  in  18ti:i-7,  in  3 
of  scholasticism,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  still  contiimed  to  '  vols.8vo.  The  work  iAvnt'nlwWoriini  7'* sfJi rare  et  JaI' 
a«.Hunie  it,  and  his  critic  I)igl»y  thought  it  needless,  j /iW ;  Textum  dt^aio  recensuit.rarias  I^rtv/ws  tmtni/uam 
See  Ckeation.  I  antea  rnlgata*  coUfyit,  scholia  (irtrca  addidit,  aniniadrer- 

Matter,  Jai-qiks,  a  noted  French  historian  and  '  «"»*»  criticas  adjecit,  etc.  (Rigje.  1782-88,  12  vols.  8vo). 
philosopher,  was  iH.rn  in  Alt-Kckendorf,  Alsace,  May  31,  The  comjwtent  judgment  of  Michaelis  pronounces  its 
1791.  His  parentM  were  (iermans,  and,  though  living  great  value  in  few  wonls.  He  nay*:  "He  has  made 
under  FriMich  rule,  n>main«Ml  true  to  the  fatheriand.  b««*  collectitm  of  various  n«adingM  with  great  lalsir  and 
Jaapies,  however,  was  taught  French  fn»m  his  child-  diligence;  he  found  in  his  MSS.  a  continnation  of  many 
ho«Kl,  as  he  was  exp:«cted  to  take  a  |K»sition  under  the  readings,  which  I  should  have  hardly  exiKttwI.  Ixrause 
French  govenmient.  He  was  intende<l  for  the  legal  tli^v  are  found  in  MSS.  of  a  diftemu  kind  and  of  a  dif- 
pnjfcHsion,  and,  after  enj.>ying  the  bi^st  educational  ad-  f<'rent  country  fnmi  liutM'  which  he  umh\  ;  nay,  even 
vantagi-s  of  private  instruVlors,  was  sent  to  the  gymna-  ,  «bose  of  the  Westeni  e<lition,  of  which  he  s|ieaks  with 
bium  at  Stra^lHirg.  and  then  enten-^l  as  a  studentat  the  '  fbe  utm«»Ht  contempt,  he  has  nirrolmratwl  !iy  the  evi- 
I'niversity  of  (Jottingin,  (;ermany,  where  he  enjoywi  dence  of  his  Miw<hiw  MSS.  Thin  edition  is  alwidutely 
the  instruction  and  a<«MKiation  of  Heemi,  the  notwl  iiis-  ,  nw-essarj'  for  every  man  who  is  engagetl  in  the  critiirism 
torian, and  Kichhoni,  the ceh'brate<l  Orijiitalist.  He  re-  *»f  tbe  (Jreek  Testament."  See  Doring,  Ihlrhrte  Theid, 
mt»vetl  to  I'aris  with  a  iliplonialic  career  in  view,  at-  !  Itf'itschhmh  d,  18''*  «.  19'^"  Jarh,  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Ht»nie, 

le  Faculty  of  I/»tters  an<l  wrote    /fdntd.fo  the  (Vit,  Study  of  the  Scriptures;  Kxilo,  Cyclop, 


hibL  I  At.  vol.  iii,  s.  v. 

Matthaeus,  Cantacj-zkni-s,  co-empemr  of  C^»n- 
stantinople,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  far-more  iliuslri- 


tended  the  lectun^s  of  the  Faculty  of  I/»tters 
his  AJV'i*  hi-fforitfUf  stir  Fecole  d' A  lexandn'e  ('pub1ishe<l 
in  1820),  which.  cn»wned  by  the  academy  in  18 HI,  gave 
faim  a  reputation   among  tho^*  French  sc'holars  who 

were  intereste<i  in  (lerman  erudhiou.  Bv  favor  of  i  ous  .John  V('«ntacH/;cniw  (.lohannes  VI ).  At  twenty- 
IJoyer-Collard  and  (tui/.ot,  he  re<'eiv«Ml  in  1819  a  profess-  '  one,  four  years  Is'fore  he  was  of  age,  he  was  associ.ited 
orship  in  the  Cijlleg**  of  Str.isburg.  which  he  exchangcfl  j  by  his  father  in  the  supreme  g<»vernment  as  a  menus  of 
two  years  afterwards  for  the  directorship  <»f  th'»  gymnasi-  checking  the  rels-Uion  of  ,Iohn  Pahitilogus.  This  nieas- 
um  and  the  pn>fessors1iip  of  eiM'lesiastical  hiMory  in  the  ore  of  ("antacuzenus,  however,  owing  to  the  fKipulnrity 
Pmlestant  atrademy  of  the  same  city.  Applying  him-  ■  of  Pal£e(»logus,  failed  in  its  design,  ami  in  13.V>  the  asso- 
sclf  to  the  study  of  ecch>siastical  historj'  and  philosophy,  ciate  emjierors,  father  and  s<in,  were  ctmipelled  to  ab<li- 
lic  wrote  Histnire  cri'itpir  du  t/ituMticifniF  (Pari'*,  1828,  2  cate  the  thniiu*  in  fav<»r  t)f  their  rival.  Slatth;eu.s  now 
vols.  8vo;  2d  imI.  1843-44. 3  voN.  Hv<>).  an<l  //iVf/iVc  utii-  reiiriil  with  his  father  to  a  monastic  life  in  the  convents 
rtrntllf  df  rKf/liJie  t'/ne/it^iue  (1829-32,  3  vols.;  2d  edit,  of  Mount  Athos.  He  married  In'ne  Paln>ologina,  and 
1838).  In  182H  he  was  ap|M»inted  ins|>ector  of  the  Acad-  U-came  the  father  (»f  six  children.  His<leath.  prei'cding 
Cray  of  .Strasbnrg,  and,  in  1831,  corn>s|Mmding  memU'r  that  <»f  his  father.  fMvurre<l  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  His  treatis«»  M-  ViiiHu-  century.  He  was  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  the  au- 
cnvedfA  moeurit  KurhshiA  *-t  dfshiiA  siirlts  moeunt  {Vm-  thor  f»f  various  works,  nio>tly  Biblical  commentaries, 
is,  18.32)  received  fn»m  the  a-wkniy  the  extrrt.iriliiiary  several  of  whic'.i  are  still  extant  in  MS.  The  one  entl- 
prize  of  10,000  franca.     In  1832  he  was  appointed  by  <  tied  CommeatarU  in  C'aiUica  (Jaia.v»T\iLm\!Aik\3KK!G^\r^^ 
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lished.     See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogra- 
phy  attd  .^fytholiffftf^  s.  v. 

Mat'than  (Matt  i,  15).    See  Mattax. 

Mat'that  {Mar^dry  prob.  some  form  of  the  name 
Matthan\  the  name  of  two  men  mentioned  only  in  the 
New  Teat,  as  maternal  ancetitors  of  Jesifs.     See  (jexe- 

AlAHiY  OV  JkSUS  CiIIUST. 

1.  The  son  of  liCvi  and  father  of  Jorim,  of  the  pri- 
vate line  between  David  and  Zcrubbabel  (Luke  iii,  29). 
U,C,  post  623. 

2.  The  son  of  anotlicr  Levi,  and  father  of  the  Eli  who 
was  the  father  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii,  24).  B.C 
considerably  ante  22. 

Matthe'las  (Ma^/;Xac  y.  r.  MaijX«c,Vulp.  3/ore- 
<w),  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  19)  of  the  Ma- 
A8EIAH  (q.  V.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  x,  8).  "The 
reading  of  the  Sept.,  which  is  followed  iu  the  A.V.,  might 
easily  arise  from  a  mistake  between  the  uncial  6  and  2) 
(C).' 

Matthes,  Karl,  a  Lutheran  minister  in  the  duchy 
of  Altenburg,  in  (jermany,  was  bom  Dec  26,  1811,  at 
Eiscuberg.  llis  early  studies  were  pursued  at  the  lyce- 
um  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1830  lie  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena  as  a  student  of  theology.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  1833,  he  s|)ent  several  years  in  the 
capacity  of  family  tutor  and  as  a  teacher,  and  finally,  in 
184^)«  became  the  pastor  of  Ober-Amsdorf.  In  1864  he 
was  transferred  to  liomshain,  where  he  died  suddenly 
July  3, 1805.  Matthes  possessed  in  a  rare  degree  the 
love  and  esteem  of  his  acquaintances,  who  applied  to 
him  the  saying  of  Luther,  ^*  He  lived  what  we  preach." 
His  riije  culture,  theological  knowledge,  and  penetrating 
judgment  tind  expression  in  his  works,  which  compiise 
a  Lcben  Philip  MeUmdhott't  (of  which  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  184<))  and  a  Verffleichende  Synibolik  (pul>- 
lished  in  1854).  In  the  latter  year  he  assumed  the  pub- 
lication of  the  AUf/emeine  kirchliche  Chrottik,  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  annual,  reviewing  important  matters  in 
the  tield  of  Church  and  theology. 

Mat'thew  (Mar^aiof  v.  r.  Ma^^oTot)*  one  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists.  In  the  following  account  of 
him  and  his  (iospcl  we  have  endeavored  to  collect  and 
arrange  all  that  is  detinitely  known  on  the  subject. 

I.  His  Name,  —  According  to  Gesenius,  the  names 
Matthcevs  and  Afatthins  are  both  contractions  of  Mat- 

tathian  (HTrip,  "  gift  of  Jehovah  ;"  H^o^wpop ,  6<«co- 

ro\;)y  a  common  Jewish  name  after  the  exile.  See  Mat- 
TiTiiiAii.  Matthew  had  also  the  name  of  /jeri  (Mark 
ii,  14;  Luke  v,  27).  In  the  catalogues — Mark  iii,  18; 
liuke  vi,  15 — he  is  <x)uplcd  with  Thomas,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  not  altogether  unfounded  conjecture 
that  Matthew  was  the  twin  brother  of  Thomas  (DIKri, 
a  tiriu)^  whose  real  name,  according  to  Ensebius,  H,  K. 
i,  13.  was  Judas,  and  that  they  were  both  "brethren  of 
our  l^ml"  (Donaldson^  Jashar,  p.  10;  comp.  Matt,  xiii, 
55;  Mark  vi,  3).  This  last  siip|XMtition  would  acc*ount 
for  Matthew's  immediate  obedience  to  the  call  of  Christ, 
but  in  hanlly  consistent  with  the  indetiniteness  of  the 
words  with  which  he  is  introduced — ai'^ptovov  Mar^. 
Xeyofi.  (Matt,  ix,  9);  rtAwrz/r  apufiari  Af t^t^>  (Luke  v, 
27) — or  the  unbelief  of  our  Lord's  brothers  (John  vii,  5). 
II(;raclcon,  as  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex  {Sfroni.  iv,  1 1 ),  men- 
tioDM  Ix'vi  as  well  as  Alatthew  among  the  early  teachers 
who  did  not  suffer  martyrdom.  Origen  also  (Contr, 
CeU,  i,  sec.  62  [48])  speaks  of  o  A€/^»/t'  rtXan'i/f  qkoXov- 
^t,<Tag  Ttfi  'l»/a«r»,  together  with  "Matthew  the  publi- 
can ;"  but  the  names  A</^//t  an<l  Ati'tc  are  by  no  means 
identical,  and  there  is  a  hesitation  alx>ut  his  language 
which  shows  that  even  then  the  tradition  was  hardlv 
trusit worthy.  Tin;  atiempt  of  Theod.  Ilase  ( liibl.  lirem, 
v,  475)  to  idontiiy  Ix-vi  with  the  ai)ostle  lA'bbieus  is  an 
example  of  misapplied  ingenuity  which  desen-es  little 
attention  (comp.  Wolf.  ('tir.  ad  Marc,  ii,  14).  The  dis- 
tinction between  Ix*vi  anil  Matthew  has.  however,  been 
maintiuned  by  Grotius  (^thou^U  Ue  acknowledges  that  the 


voice  of  antiqnity  is  against  him,"Gt  sane  congmunt  cir- 
cumstantiw'*),  Michaelis,  De  Wette,  Sieffert,  Ewald,  etc. 
But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  twu 
publicans  should  have  been  called  by  Christ  in  the  same 
words,  at  the  same  place,  and  with  the  same  atteudtiit 
circumstances  and  consequences;  and  that,  while  one  be- 
came an  apostle,  the  other  dropped  entirely  out  of  mem- 
ory. Still  less  can  we  acquiesce  in  the  hypothesis  of  Sief- 
fert (I'rgpr,  rf.  erst,  Kanon,  Ev.  p.  59)  and  Ewald  {Drei 
Erst,  Ee,  p.  344:  Christus,  p.  289,  821)  that  the  name 
"  Matthew"  b  due  to  the  Greek  editor  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, who  substituted  it  by  an  error  in  tlie  narrative  of 
the  call  of  Levi.  On  the  other  hand,  their  identity  was 
assumed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  mocit  ancient 
writers,  and  has  been  accepted  by  the  soundest  com- 
mentators (Tlschendorf,  Meyer,  Neander,  I^rdner,  EUi- 
cott,  etc.).  The  double  name  only  supplies  a  difficulty 
to  those  who  are  resolved  to  find  such  everywhere  in 
the  Gospel  narrative.  It  is  analogous  to  what  we  find 
in  the  case  of  Simon  Peter,  John  Mark,  Paul,  Jude,  etc^ 
which  may  all  admit  of  the  same  explanation,  and  be 
regarded  as  indicating  a  crisis  in  the  spiritual  life  uf  the 
individual,  and  his  passing  into  new  external  nlationfli 
He  was  no  longer  ''^b  but  •'Fir,  not  I^eri  but  Theodore ' 
— one  who  might  well  deem  both  himself  and  all  his 
future  life  a  veriuble  "gift  of  God''  (EUicott,  Hi*t.  hn, 
p.  172;  compare  Meyer,  Comment,  i,  2;  Winer,  /?.  \V,  B, 
B.  v.  Matthiias,  Name).  See  Michaelis.  Einlrit,  ii,  934; 
Kraft,  Observ,  sacr.  v.  3 ;  Dicl,  in  the  Bibl,  Brrm,  vi, 
HW8;  Heumann,  Erkiiir,  d,  S,  T.  i,  538;  Fri«h.  Diss, 
de  Levi  c.  Matih,  mm  confundendo  (I^ips.  1746) ;  Thiew, 
Krii.  Comment,  i,  90 ;  Sieffert,  Urspr,  d,  Kanon,  Evang, 
p.  54.     See  Name. 

II.  Scripture  Statements  respecting  him, — His  father's 
name  was  Alphseus  (Mark  ii,  14),  probably  diffcrpiit 
from  the  father  of  James  the  son  of  Mar>%  the  wife  of 
Cleophas,  who  was  a  **  sister**  of  the  mother  of  Jesus 
(John  xix,  25).  Sec  Alph^us.  His  call  to  lie  an 
apostle  (A.D.  27)  is  related  by  all  three  evangelists  io 
the  same  wonts,  except  that  Matthew  (ix.  9)  gives  the 
usual  name,  and  Mark  (ii,  14)  and  Luke  (v,  27)  that  uf 
Levi.  Matthew's  special  occupation  was  probably  the 
collection  of  dues  and  customs  from  |ier«ons  and  gcods 
crossing  the  Lake  of  (lennesareth.  It  was  while  he  was 
actually  engaged  in  his  duties,  irad^/if vov  t'lri  rv  TtXtit- 
inov,  that  he  received  the  call,  which  he  oln-ved  with- 
out  delay.  Our  Lord  was  then  invited  by  him  to  a 
"great  feast"  (Luke  y,21)),  to  "which  {>crha|ks,  as  Nesn- 
der  has  suggested  (Li/e  of  Christy  p.  230,  Bohn ;  comp. 
Blunt,  Undes,  Coincid,  p.  257),  by  way  of  farewell,  his  old 
associates,  iixXog  rtXutputv  TroXi'f,  were  summoned.  The 
publicans,  ]>roperly  so  called  (publicani),  were  ]:>crs«>na 
who  farmed  the  Roman  taxes,  and  thev  were  usuallv, 
in  later  times,  Roman  knights,  and  iiercons  of  wealth 
and  credit.  They  employed  under  them  inferior  tffi- 
cers,  natives  of  the  province  where  the  taxes  were  ci»l- 
locted,  called  pwperly  porfi/ores,  to  which  class  Mat- 
thew no  doubt  belonged.  I'hesc  latter  were  notorioos 
for  impudent  exactions  everywhere  (Plautus.  J/^mrcA. 
i,  2,  5;  Cic.  ad  Quint,  Fr,  i,  i  ;  Plut.  Dr  Curios,  p.  518 
e)\  but  to  the  Jews  they  were  espi-cially  odiuus,  for 
tliey  were  the  very  spot  where  the  R(»man  chain  galktl 
them,  the  visible  proof  of  the  degraded  state  of  tlteir 
nation.  As  a  rule,  none  but  the  lowest  would  accept 
such  an  uiifKipular  office,  and  thus  the  class  became 
more  worthv  of  the  hatred  with  which  in  any  case  the 
Jews  would  have  regarded  it.  The  readiness,  htjwewr, 
with  which  Matthew  obeved  the  call  of  Jesus  seems  to 
show  that  his  heart  was  still  open  to  religious  impres- 
sions. We  tind  in  Luke  vi,  13,  that  when  Jesus,  Ixrfore 
delivering  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  selected  twelve 
disciples,  who  were  to  form  the  circ*le  of  his  more  inti- 
mate associates,  Matthew  was  one  of  them.  On  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  (Luke  v,  29),  Matthew  gave  the  part- 
ing entertainment  to  his  friends.  After  this  evini  he 
is  mentioned  only  in  Acts  i,  13.     A.D.  29. 

III.  Traditii narg  Xotias, — ^According  to  a  statement 
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in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Pcfdugog.  ii,  1),  Matthew  ab- 
8taiiic(l  from  animal  ftxML  Hence  some  writers  have 
rather  hastily  concluded  that  he  lielonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Essenes.  It  id  true  that  the  ENHeucs  practiced 
abstinence  in  a  hi^h  degree,  but  it  is  not  true  that 
they  rejected  animal  food  alt<^thcr.  Admitting  the 
account  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  be  correct,  it  proves 
only  a  certain  ascetic  strictness,  of  which  there  occur 
vestiges  in  the  habits  of  other  Jews  (comp.  Josephus, 
IJf*'j  2  and  3).  Some  inteqireters  hud  al^  in  Kom.  xiv 
an  allusion  to  Jews  of  ascetic  principles. 

According  t«>  an<»ther  acc<»unt,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
tinit  centur}',  and  which  occurs  in  the  Kfipvyfia  nhpov 
in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {JSirom,  vi,  15\  Matthew,  after 
the  death  of  Jesus,  remained  about  fifteen  years  in  Je- 
rusalem. This  agrees  with  the  statement  in  Eusebius 
(//ijtf.  EcrUs,  iii,'i4),  that  Matthew  preache<l  to  his  own 
nation  before  he  went  to  foreign  countries.  Kufinus 
{^IJUt,  Enlfs,  X, 9) and  Socrates  (Hi»t,  Ecdes,  i,  19)  state 
that  he  afterwards  went  into  Ethio])ia  (Mero^):  but 
Ambrose  says  that  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of 
the  Persians  (/«  Pa,  45) ;  Isidore,  the  Macedonians  (Isi- 
dore Hisp.  />  Sanct,  77);  and  others  the  Parthians,  the 
Medcs,  the  Persians  of  the  Euphrates  (comp.  Florini 
ExercU,  hist,  phil,  p.  23 ;  Credncr,  EinL  ins  S\  T,  I,  i, 
58).  There  also  he  pn>bably  preached  specially  to  the 
Jews.  Sec  Alniise,  Histor,  A  post,  vii,  in  Fabricii  Otd, 
npocr,  i,  GJW;  Perionii  I'lV.  A  post,  p.  114;  comp.  i/ar- 
tyroL  Horn,  Sept,  21.  According  to  Heracleon  (about 
A.T).  150)  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  iv,  9), 
Matthew  was  one  of  those  apostles  who  did  not  suffer 
martyrdom,  which  Clement,  ()rigcn,  and  Tertullian  seem 
to  accept:  the  tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr,  be  it 
true  or  false,  came  in  afterwards  (Niceph.  //.  A',  ii,  41). 
Tischendorf  has  published  the  apocr\'phal  "Acts  and 
Martyrdom  of  Matthew"  (-4c/a  Apocrypha,  Lips.  1841). 
See  AiTH,  SiTKious, 

MATFHEW,  (iosPEL  of,  the  first  of  the  four  me- 
moirs of  our  Lord  in  all  the  arrangements  See  New 
Testament. 

I.  Author, — There  is  no  ancient  book  with  regard  to 
the  authorsliip  of  which  wc  have  earlier,  fuller,  and 
more  unanimous  testimony.  From  Papias,  almost  if 
not  quite  contempf)rary  with  the  apostles,  downwards, 
we  have  a  stream  of  unimpeachable  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  Matthew  was  the  author  of  a  gosi)e];  while 
the  quotations  which  abound  in  the  works  of  the  fathers 
prove  that  at  least  as  early  as  Irenseus — if  we  may  not 
also  add  Justin,  whose  **  Memorabilia  of  Christ"  we  can- 
not but  identify  with  the  **  Gospels"  he  spe^iks  of  as 
in  public  use— the  (iospel  received  by  the  Church  un- 
der bis  name  was  the  same  as  that  which  has  reachcnl 
us.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  synoptists,  a  subsidiary 
argument  of  no  small  weight  in  favor  of  the  correctness 
of  this  assignment  may  be  drawn  from  the  comfMrative 
insignificance  of  Matthew  among  the  twelve.  Any  one 
desirous  of  imprwing  a  spurious  gos|icl  on  the  Church 
would  naturally  have  assume<l  one  of  the  principal  apos- 
tles as  its  author,  instead  of  one  whose  name  could  add 
but  little  weight  or  authority  to  the  composition. 

Nevertheless  a  numl>er  (if  alleged  circumstances  have 
UhI  StrauHS  and  others  to  consider  the  G(»spel  of  Matthew 
OS  an  unapastolical  composition,  originating  |ierha[is  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  century;  while  some  cr»nsider 
it  a  )iroduction  of  the  Aramaean  Matthew,  augmented 
bv  some  ailditions;  others  call  it  a  historical  coinmenta- 
ry  of  a  later  |K'rio<l,  made  to  illustrate  the  collection  of 
the  sayings  of  Christ  which  Matthew  had  funiished 
(comp.  Sieffert,  Ufberdifi  Aechtheit  tinihlen  Ursprunydes 
ersfen  Erttnyefiif  1832;  Schneckenbun?er,  rt'ber  den  Cr- 
spruwf<U'S  erst&n  Ernnt/elii,  1X34 ;  Schott,  Uefn^r  die  A  u- 
thtntintdt  des  Er.Afait,  1837). 

(1st.)  The  representations  of  Matthew  (it  is  said) 
have  not  that  vivid  clcamesH  which  characterizes  the 
narration  of  an  eye-wimess.  and  which  we  find,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Even  Mark  and  Luke 
surpass  Matthew  in  this  nspcct.     Compare,  for  exam- 


ple. Matt,  iv,  18  with  Luke  v,  1  sq. ;  Matt,  viii,  5  sq. 
with  Luke  vii,  1  sq.  This  is  most  striking  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  call,  where  we  should  expect  a  clearer 
representation.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  gift 
of  narrating  luminously  is  a  personal  qualification  of 
which  even  an  ajNMtle  might  be  destitute,  and  which  ia 
rarely  found  among  the  lower  orders  of  people ;  this  ar- 
gument, therefore,  has  recently  been  given  up  altogether. 
In  the  history  of  his  call  to  be  an  apostle,  Matthew  has 
this  advantage  over  Mark  and  Luke,  that  he  relates 
the  discourse  of  Christ  (ix,  13)  with  greater  complete- 
ness than  these  evangelists.  Luke  relates  that  Matthew 
pre|)ared  a  great  banquet  in  his  house,  while  H^Iatthew 
simply  mentions  that  an  entertainment  took  place.  l)e- 
cause  the  apostle  could  not  well  write  that  he  himself 
prepared  a  great  banquet. 

(2d.)  He  omits  some  facts  which  every  apostle  cer- 
tainly knew.  For  instance,  he  mentions  only  one  jour- 
ney of  Christ  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  namely,  the 
last ;  and  seems  to  be  acquainted  only  with  one  sphere 
of  Chrisfs  activity,  namely,  Galilee.  He  even  relates 
the  instances  of  Christ's  appearing  after  his  resurrection 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  understood  as  if  he 
I  showed  himself  only  to  the  women  in  Jerusalem,  and  to 
his  disciples  nowhere  but  in  (ialilee  (Matt,  xxvi,  32,  and 
xxviii,  7).  But  an  aryumerUum  a  siitntio  must  not  be 
urged  against  the  evangelists.  The  raising  of  Lazarus 
is  narrated  only  by  John,  and  the  raising  of  the  youth 
at  Nain  only  by  Luke ;  the  appearance  of  five  hundred 
brethren  after  the  resurrection,  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv,  6),  was  a  fact  generally 
known,  is  not  recorded  by  any  of  the  evangelists.  The 
apparent  restriction  of  Christ's  sphere  of  activity  to  (ial- 
ilee, we  find  also  in  Mark  and  Luke.  This  peculiarity 
arose  perhaps  from  the  circumstance  that  the  aitostles 
first  taught  in  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  unnecessary'  to 
relate  what  had  happened  there,  but  where  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  Galilee  were  unknown,  and 
required  to  be  narrated :  thus  the  sphere  of  narration 
may  have  gradually  become  fixed.  At  least  it  is  gener- 
ally granted  that  hitherto  no  satisfactory  explanation 
of  this  fact  has  l>een  discovered.  The  expressions  in 
Matt,  xxvi,  32,  and  xxviii,  7,  perhaps  only  indicate  that 
the  liOnl  a[)peared  more  frequently  and  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod in  Galilee  than  elsewhere.  |n  Matt,  xxviii,  IG,  we 
are  t4>ld  that  the  disciples  in  Galilee  went  up  to  a  moun- 
tain, whither  Christ  bad  appointed  them  to  come ;  and, 
since  it  is  not  jireviously  mentionc<l  that  any  such  ap- 
fKiintment  had  been  made,  the  narrative  of  Matthew 
himself  here  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Christ  api)eared 
to  his  disciples  in  Jerusalem  after  his  resurrection. 

(3(L)  Ho  relates  unchronok>gically,  and  transposes 
events  to  times  in  which  they  did  not  happen ;  for  in* 
stance,  the  rejection  at  Nazareth,  mentioned  in  Luke  iv^ 
14-30,  must  have  happened  at  the  commencement  of 
Christ's  public  career,  but  Matthew  relates  it  as  late  as 
xiii,  5.-{  s({.  Rut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reasorr 
to  supp«>se  that  the  evangelists  intended  to  write  a 
chronological  biography.  On  the  contrary,  we  leant 
from  Luke  i,  4,  and  John  xx,  31,  that  their  object  was  of 
a  more  practical  ami  a|K>logeti<;  temlency.  With  the 
exception  of  John,  the  evangelists  have  groiij)ed  their 
communications  more  actHirding  to  subjects*  than  accord- 
ing to  chronological  successirui.  I'liis  fact  is  now  gen- 
erally admit te<1.  As  to  the  particular  event  alM)ve  re- 
ferre<l  to,  namely,  the  reject itni  of  (.'hrist  at  Nazareth, 
it  appears  to  have  occurre<l  twice :  Luke  (rv,  14-31)  giv- 
ing the  earlier,  and  Matthew  (xiii,  5.'J-58)  the  later  in- 
stance. See  Strong's  Harmony  ofthf  Gosp*iht  §  32.  (*M. 
and  notes. 

(4th.)  He  embodies  in  one  discourse  several  saving* 
of  (Christ  which,  accf»rding  to  Luke,  were  pronouncc<l  nt 
different  times  (comp.  Matt,  v-vii,  and  xxiii).  IJut  if 
the  evangelist  arranges  his  statements  according  to  sul>- 
jects,  and  not  chronologically,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
that  he  ctHuiects  similar  saWngs  of  C.lirist.  inserting 
them  in  the  longer  discours(>s  alter  anaU\WjWaa»Va^>Rk^»^ 
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been  mentioned.  These  discourses  are  not,  in  fact,  com- 
piled by  the  evangelist,  but  always  form  the  fundament- 
al framework  to  which  sometimes  analogous  subjects 
are  attached  Moreover,  it  can  be  proved  that  several 
savings  are  more  correctly  [)lace<l  by  Matthew  than  by 
Luke  (compare  especially  Matt,  xxiii,  37-i)9  with  Luke 
xiii,  »4, 35). 

(5th.)  He  falls,  it  is  asserted,  into  positive  errors.  In 
ch.  i  iind  ii  he  seems  not  to  know  that  the  real  dwelling- 
place  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  was  at  Nazareth,  and  that 
their  abode  at  Itethlehem  was  only  temporary  (com|>are 
Matt,  ii,  1,  22,  23  with  Luke  ii,  4,  39).  According  to 
Mark  xi,  20, 21,  the  fig-tree  withered  on  the  day  after  it 
was  cursed ;  but  according  to  Matt,  xxi,  19,  it  withered 
immediately.  According  to  Matt,  xxi,  12,  Christ  puri- 
fied tlie  Temple  immediately  after  his  entrance  into  Je- 
rusalem ;  but  according  to  Mark  he  on  that  day  went 
out  to  liethany,  and  purified  the  Temple  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing (Mark  xi,  11-15).  Matthew  says  (xxi.  7)  that 
Chri»t  rode  on  a  she-ass  and  on  a  colt,  which  is  impossi- 
ble ;  the  other  Gospels  sfjeak  only  of  a  she-ass.  But  it 
depends  entirely  u})on  the  mode  of  interpretation  wheth- 
er such  positive  ernirs  as  are  alleged  to  exist  arc  really 
chargeable  on  the  evangelist.  The  difference,  for  in- 
stance, between  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as 
severnllv  recorded  bv  Matthew  and  Luke,  mav  easilv  be 
solved  ^nthout  questioning  the  correctness  of  cither,  if 
we  supiH)sc  that  each  of  them  narrat^^  what  he  knows 
from  his  individual  sources  of  information.  The  historv 
of  Christ's  childhood  given  in  Luke  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  ac(juaintance8  of  Mary, 
while  the  statements  in  Matthew  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  friends  of  Joseph.  As  to  the  transaction  re- 
corded in  Matt,  xxi,  18-22,  and  Mark  xi,  11, 15,20,21. 
it  appears  that  Mark  describes  what  occurred  most 
accurately;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  Matthew's 
account  really  inconsistent  with  the  true  order  of 
events. 

On  the  othej  hand,  some  of  the  most  ))eautiful  and 
most  important  sayings  of  our  Lord,  the  historical  credi- 
bility of  which  no  sceptic  can  attack,  have  been  pre- 
8er\'ed  by  Matthew  alone  (Matt,  xi,  28-30;  xvi,  16-19; 
xxviii,  2<);  compare  also  xi,  2-21 ;  xii,  3-6. 25-29;  xvii, 
12,  25.  26;  xxvi,  13).  Alx)ve  all.  the  Sermon  <m  the 
Mount,  although  containing  some  things  apparently  not 
cr>incident  in  time  (for  instance,  the  Lord's  prayer),  is 
yet  far  more  complete  and  systematic  than  the  compar- 
atively meagre  report  of  Lnke^  It  may  also  l)e  proved 
that  in  many  particulars  the  reports  of  several  discourses 
in  Matthew  are  more  exact  than  in  the  other  evangel- 
ists, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Matt,  xxiii  with  the 
various  parallel  passages  in  I^uke.  See,  generally,  Kern, 
Vilnr  den  Ur»prung  des  Erangdii  Matthm  (Tubingen, 
18,'Jn ;  Olshausen,  DrH  Programme,  1835;  and  the  two 
Lucubrations  of  Harles,  1840  and  18-13. 

II.  Time  and  J  Hare  of  its  Composition, — There  is  little 
in  the  (tospel  itself  to  throw  any  light  on  the  date  of  its 
■comi)osition.  In  xxvii,  7,  8;  xxviii,  15,  we  have  evi- 
dences of  a  date  some  years  subsetiucnt  to  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  but  these  may  well  l)e  additions  of  a  later  hand, 
and  prove  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the  substance  of  the 
(tosim'1.  Little  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  dates  given 
by  some  late  writers  —  e.  g.  Theophylact,  Kuthymius 
Zigal>enus,  Kusebius's  Chron.j  eight  ye^rs  after  the  As- 
cension ;  Niceph.,  Callist.,  and  the  Chron,  Pasrh»  A.l>. 
45.  The  only  early  testimony  is  that  of  Irena?us  (I/frr. 
iii,  1,  p.  17-1),  that  it  was  written  "when  Peter  and  Paul 
were  pn;aching  in  Rome,  and  founding  the  Church." 
This  w(»uld  bring  it  down  to  alK»ut  A.\).  OiJ — prolwilily 
somewhat  earlier,  as  this  is  the  latc^st  dale  assigned  for 
Luke's  (iospel;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  a  tradition, 
accepted  by  Origen,  for  the  priority  of  that  of  Matthew 
(tv  irapacoijii  fia^futv  ,  ,  .  ,oti  icpwrov  ^iv  yiy patrrai 
TO  Kara  rdr  itort  TtXonijp  VfTTtpov  ci  nTrocr.  I.  \p. 
Mor^«7or,  Eusebins, //.  /■'.  vi,  25).  On  the  supposition 
of  a  Hebrew  original,  we  may  presume  that  tliat  would 
Ji^vc  been  written  the  first  of  all  the  Gospels,  or  soon 


after  the  Ascension — L  e.  about  A.D.  81 ;  and  then  the 
present  Greek  edition  may  have  been  issued  not  much 
later,  or  shortly  before  Matthew's  removal  from  Ju- 
dwa,  L  e.  about  A.D.  47.  Tillemont  maintains  A.I).  33 ; 
Townson,  A.D.  37 ;  Owen  and  Tomliue,  A.D.  38 ;  l>avid- 
son,  Introd,  A'.  Test.,  inclines  to  A.D.  41-43 ;  while  ling, 
Kichhom,  Credner,  Bertholdt,  etc,  identifying  **Zacha- 
rias  the  son  of  Harachias^  (xxiii,  35)  with  Zachariaa  the 
son  of  Baruch,  whose  murder  is  recorded  by  Jocephus 
(War,  iv,  6, 4),  place  its  composirion  shortly  afl:er  ihc 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  theory  which  is  rejected  by  De 
Wette  and  Meyer,  and  may  safely  be  dismissed  as  un- 
tenable. 

With  regard  to  the  place,  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion.  All  ancient  authorities  agree  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  Palestine,  and  this  has  been  as 
unanimously  received  by  modern  critictL 

III.  For  what  Raiders  tras  it  Written  ? — The  concnr- 
rent  testimony  of  the  early  Church  that  Matthew  drew 
up  his  (lospel  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Palestine  (roif  Airb  *lovSdiafiov  mtrrfvaam,  Orig.  ap. 
Kusebius,  //.  £,  vi,  25),  has  been  accepted  without  ques- 
tion, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point.  The  liUte- 
ment  of  Eusebius  is  that,  ^  having  previously  prvat-faed 
to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  was  about  to  go  to  otliers  also, 
he  committed  to  writing  in  his  native  tongue  his  Gos- 
pel (ro  Kar  aiiriv  tvayyi\to%')^  and  so  filled  up  by  his 
writing  that  which  was  lacking  of  his  presence  to  thow 
whom  he  was  departing  from"  ^Eusebius,  //.  A",  iii.  24). 
The  testimony  of  Jerome,  frequently  rejicated,  is  to  the 
same  effect  (Praf.  ad  Matt,;  IJe'lir,  IlL;  Con,m,  in 
Hos.  xi).  The  jiassages  quoted  and  referred  to  al^orc, 
it  is  true,  have  reference  to  the  supposed  Aramaic  ori;:- 
inal,  and  not  to  the  present  (ireek  (vosfieL  But  what- 
ever conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  on  the  ijerftlexoil 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  existing  Gospel,  Mr.  West- 
cott  has  shown  (Introd,  to  Gospels^  p.  208^  that  **  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  to  depart,  from  the  unhesitating 
habit  of  the  earliest  writers  who  notice  the  subject,  in 
practically  identifying  the  revised  version  with  the 
original  text,"  so  that  whatever  has  been  stated  of  the 
purpose  or  characteristics  of  the  one  may  unhesitatingly 
be  regarded  as  applicable  to  the  other  also. 

Looking,  therefore,  to  our  present  Gospel  for  proofs  of 
its  original  destination,  we  find  internal  evidence  tend- 
ing to  confirm  the  traditional  sUtemenL     The  great 
object  of  the  evangelist  is  evidently  to  prove  to  his 
countrymen  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  proroiwd 
Messiah,  the  antitype  of  the  figures  of  the  old  covenant, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  all  prophecy.    The  opening  words 
of  his  Gospel  declare  his  purpose.     Jesus  Cbrii^t  is  »t 
forth  as  *'  the  son  of  David"  and  "  the  son  of  Abraham." 
fulfilling  "  the  promu«s  made  to  the  fathers,**  and  rr- 
viving  the  fadetl  glories  of  the  nation  in  the  heir  of  Da- 
vid's n>yal  line,  Abraham's  promised  seed  (comp.  Imu 
Fragm,  xxix  ;  I!<rr.  iii,  9, 1 ;  Orig.  in  Joann,  iv.  4).    In 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  gtncalog}'  i]go— 
'*  its  divisions,"  as  dean  Goodwin  has  remarked  {Ctntm, 
in  St,  Matt.^  Introd.),  *•  corresponding  to  the  two  great 
crises  in  their  national  life,  the  maximum  and  mininiao 
points  of  Hebrew  prosperity" — we  have  an  accommoda- 
tion to  Jewish  prejudices  and  Jewish  habits  of  thought, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  continuous  order  of  the 
universalistic  Luke.     As  we  advance,  we  find  that  the 
accomitlinhment  of  the  promises,  the  proof  that  Jeflu 
Christ  is  he  of  whom  **  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets did  write,"  is  the  object  nearest  to  his  heart.    Thw 
he  is  continually  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  this  or 
that  event  happening,  in  order  that  a  particular  profih- 
ery  might  Ik»  fulfilled  ( iVa  TrXi^^oicp  ro  ptictv  i  n"-  Tor 
Kvpiov  [or  BtovJ  ciu  tov  Trpo^ijToVy  i,  22 ;  ii.  15;  xxi. 4: 
xxvi,  56 ;  comp.  ii,  17 :  iii.  3 :  iv,  14 ;  viii,  17,  ct*-.).  vliik 
his  whole  Gt)Si)el  is  full  of  allusions  to  those  j»aiy«ffr» 
and  sayings  of  the  O.  Test,  in  which  Christ  wa>  pit ilirt- 
ed  and  Aireshadowed.   As  Da  Costa  has  remarked  ( Faff 
WifnessfSj  p.  20),  he  regards  the  events  he  narrati^  as 
"realized  prophecy,"  and  evei^'thing  is  recorded  with 
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this  view,  that  he  may  load  his  countrymen  to  recognise 
in  Jesus  their  promifted  Deliverer  and  King. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  destination  of  his  (lospel 
that  we  find  in  Matthew  less  fre<{uent  explanations  of 
Jewish  customs,  laws,  and  localities  than  in  the  other 
(i(is|iols.  Knowledge  of  these  is  presupposed  in  the 
readers  (Matt,  xv,  1,2  with  Mark  vU,  1-4 :  Matt,  xxvii, 
62  with  Mark  xv,  42;  Luke  xxiii,  54 :  John  xix,  14, 31, 
42,  and  other  pUces).  Jerusalem  is  the  holy  city  (see 
below,  Sfj^e  and  Duiitm),  Jesus  is  of  the  elect  line  (i, 
1 ;  ix,  27 ;  xii.  23 ;  xv,  22 ;  xx,  30 ;  xxi,  9. 15) :  is  to  be 
bom  of  a  virgin  in  David's  place,  Bethlehem  (i,22;  ii, 
6);  must  flee  into  Rg>'pt  and  l)e  recalled  thence  (ii,  15, 
19):  must  have  a  forerunner,  John  the  liaptist  (iii,3: 
xi,  10);  was  to  labor  in  the  outcast  (ialilee  that  sat  in 
darkness  (iv,  14-iri) ;  his  healing  was  a  promised  mark 
of  his  oflice  (viii,  17 ;  xii,  17),  and  so  was  his  mixle  of 
teacliing  by  parables  (xiii,  14) ;  he  entered  the  holy  city 
as  Meiisiah  (xxi,  5-16) ;  was  rejected  by  the  |H-ople,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  (xxi,  42),  and  <Ieserted  liy  his 
disciples  in  the  same  way  (xxvi,  31,5()).  The  Gospel 
is  pervaded  by  one  principle,  the  fultilment  of  the  law 
and  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 
This  at  once  sets  it  in  opfxtsition  to  the  Judaism  of  the 
time,  for  it  rebuked  the  Pharisaic  inteq>retations  of  the 
law  (v,  xxiii),  and  pniclaimed  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  (Sod, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  throngh  his  blood,  ideas 
which  were  strange  to  the  cramped  and  limited  Juda- 
ism of  the  Christian  H;ra.  Tn  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Christ  is  introduce<l  declaring  himself  not  as  the  de- 
stmver  but  the  fultillor  of  the  Mosaic  law.  When  the 
twelve  are  sent  forth  they  arc  forbidden  to  go  "into  the 
way  of  the  (ientiles"  (x,  5 ;  comp.  x v,  24).  In  the  same 
passage — the  only  one  in  which  the  Samaritans  are  men- 
tioned— that  abhorred  race  is  put  on  a  level  with  the 
heathen,  not  at  once  to  be  glatlduneil  with  the  (xospel 
message. 

But  while  we  keep  this  in  view,  as  the  evangelist's 
first  object,  we  must  not  strain  it  t^M)  narrowly,  as  if  he 
had  no  other  pur[K)sc  than  to  combat  the  objections 
and  to  satisfy  the  prepossessions  of  the  Jews.  N(»  evan- 
gelist expresses  with  greater  distinctness  the  universal- 
ity of  Christ's  mission,  or  does  more  to  break  down  the 
narn)w  notion  of  a  Messiah  ft»r  Israel  who  was  not  one 
also  fi»r  the  whole  world ;  none  delivers  strongt'r  warn- 
ings against  trusting  to  an  Abrafiamic  descent  for  ac- 
ceptance with  G(m1.  It  is  in  Matthew  that  we  read  of 
the  visit  of  the  magi  (ii,  1  s({.),  symbolizing  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ  to  the  (ientiles;  it  is  he  that  si>eaks 
of  the  fultilment  of  iMaiah's  prophecy,  when  "the  na- 
tions that  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light"  (iv,  15, 16), 
and  adds  to  the  narrative  of  the  cure  of  the  centurion's 
servant  what  is  wanting  to  the  univernali^tic  Luke,  that 
"many  should  come  from  the  Kast  and  \VL'St,"etc.  (viii, ' 
1 1 ).  The  narrative  of  the  Synh-l*h<enician  woman,  omit-  I 
ted  by  Luke,  is  given  by  Matthew,  in  whom  alone  we  . 
also  find  the  command  to  "make  disciples  of  all  nations" 
(xxviii,  19),  and  the  unrestricted  invitation  to  "nil  that 
lalxir  and  are  heax-^-  laden"  (xi.2H).  Nowhere  are  we 
made  more  conscious  of  the  deep  contrast  between  the 
Apiritual  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  formal  teacfiing  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  Church.  We  se<;  also  that  oth- 
ers besides  Jewish  readers  were  contemplated,  from  the 
interpretations  and  explanations  occasionally  added,  e.  g. 
Immanuel,  i,  23 ;  Golgotha,  xxvii,  33 ;  Eli,  lama  sabach- 
thani,  ver.  46. 

IV.  Orif/inal  Lnnf/uage^ — While  there  is  absohitely 
nothing  in  the  (ios|)el  itself  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
it  is  a  translation,  and,  on  the  contrary',  ever\'thing  fa- 
vors the  view  that  in  the  present  (ireek  text,  with  its 
perpetual  nrbal  corresfH)ndence  with  the  other  8yno|>- 
tists,  we  have  the  ori^nal  c(»mposition  of  the  author 
himself:  yet  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  antiquity 
affirms  that  Matthew  wn»te  his  Gr>spel  in  /M*mr.  i.  e. 
the  Aramaic  or  Syro-Chaldee  dialect,  which  was  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  the  then  inhaliitants  of  Palestine. 
The  internal  evidence,  therefore,  is  at  variance  with  the 


external,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  adjust  the  claims 
of  the  two. 

1.  External  Kridence, — Tlic  unanimity  of  all  ancient 
authorities  as  to  the  Hebrew  origin  of  this  (iosjtel  b 
complete.  In  the  wonls  of  the  late  canon  Cureton  {Syr^ 
itir  Jitretmon,  p.lxxxiii),  "no  fact  H'lating  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  (rospels  is  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  e»- 
tablished.  From  the  days  of  the  apostles  down  to  the 
end  of  the  4th  century,  ever\'  writer  who  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  matter  has  testified  the  same  thing. 
Papias,  Ireno^us,  Pantienus,  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  all  with  one  consent 
aflirm  this.  Such  a  chain  of  historical  evidence  appears 
to  be  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  (iiospel  originally  in  the  Hebrew  diak>ct  of 
that  time,  for  the  benefit  of  Jews  who  understood  and 
spoke  the  language.*'  To  look  at  the  evidence  more 
[larticularly — (1.)  The  earliest  witness  is  Papias,  bishop 
of  Hiera|K)lis,  in  Phr\'gia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
centur\' ;  a  hearer  of  the  apostle,  or  more  pn»l)ably  of  the 
presbyter  John,  and  a  companion  <»f  Polycaryt  ( Irenanis, 
//(FT,  v,  33, 4).  Eusebius  descril)es  him  (//.  A',  iii,  36) 
as  "a  man  of  the  widest  general  information,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures"  {dtn)p  rd  irdvrn  i'tn 
fuiXurra  XoyuararoQ  rat  ypaifiiiQ  iliiiffiutv) ;  and,  though 
in  another  place  he  depreciates  his  intellectual  power 
(tr^oCfM  trfitKpoc  uiv  ruy  povv^  If,  K.  iii,  39),  this  unfa- 
vorable view  seems  chiefly  to  have  reference  to  his  mil- 
Icnnarian  views  (comp.  Irenieus,  Uarr,  v.  33, 3),  and  can 
hardly  invalidate  his  testimony  on  a  matter  of  fact. 
Papias  says,  it  would  seem  on  the  authority  of  John  the 
IVesbyter,  "Matthew  compiled  his  (iospel  (or  *the  ora- 
cles') in  the  Hebrew  dialect ;  while  each  inteq)rcted 
them  according  to  his  ability''  (JSlar^moQ  ^iv  ovv 
'EfipatSt  itaXiKTtft  rd  Xdyia  ovt'eypd^f/aTo :  t'/pfiifvivae 
d'  ai'ird  i}Q  7/v  IvvaroQ  iKaaroc),  In  estimating  the 
value  of  this  testimony,  two  important  points  have  to  be 
considered— the  meaning  of  the  term  Xuyia,and  wheth- 
er Papias  is  s|x>aking  of  the  present  or  the  pasL  On 
the  latter  point  there  can  l>e  little  doubt.  His  use  of 
the  aorist,  f)pfu)vn'<Ttf  not  ipfitivivti^  evidently  shows 
that  the  state  of  things  to  which  he  or  his  original  au- 
thority referred  had  passed  away,  and  that  individual 
tTanslation  was  no  longer  necessary.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  follow,  that  "an  authorized  Greek  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  Mattliew"  had  come  int«)  use 
"  in  the  generation  after  the  a|)ostles''(Westr«»tt,  lutrtxl, 
p.  207,  note).  The  signification  of  Xoyta  has  l)een  much 
controverteiL  Schleiermacher  (SttuI,  u,  Krit.  1832,  p. 
735)  was  the  first  to  explain  the  term  of  a  sufposed 
"collection  of  discourses"  which  is  held  to  have  been 
the  basis  that^  by  gradual  modification  and  interpola- 
tion, was  transformed  into  the  existing  Gospel  (Meyer, 
Conim,  i,  13).  This  view  has  found  wide  acceptance,  and 
has  been  strenuously  maintained  by  I^Achmann  (Stud, 
Ii.  Krit.  1835),  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Cmlner,  Wiesekr,  R 
Cnisius,  Ewald,  Kenan,  etc^.  but  has  been  controverted 
by  Lticke  (Stud,  u,  Krit,  1833),  Hug,  Ebrard,  Bauer,  De- 
litzsch,  Hilgenfeld, Thiersch,  Alfonl,  Westcott,  etc  But 
Xoyin^  in  the  N.  T.,  signifies)  the  whole  revelation  made 
by  God,  rather  than  the  mere  wordn  in  which  that  rev- 
elation is  contained  (Acts  vii,  38;  Bom.  iii,  2;  Ileb.  r, 
12;  1  Pet.  iv,  1 1) ;  and,  as  has  lieen  convincingly  »hown 
by  Hug  and  Ebrard,  the  t>atristic  use  of  the  wonl  con- 
firms the  opinion  that,  as  tiscsl  by  Pttpias,  lioth  in  this 
passage  and  in  the  title  of  his  own  work  (Koyitnv  r?'/7f- 
aKMi'  tKi'iytjfxii:),  it  implies  a  combined  ret*ord  (»f  facts 
and  discourses  corresponding  to  the  later  use  of  the  word 
gonjtfl,  (2.)  The  next  witness  is  Irenjeus,  wlio.  as  quoted 
by  Eusebiiw  (//.  E,  v,  8),  says  that  "Matthew  among 
the  Hebrews  published  also  a  written  Gospel  in  their 
own  language"  (ry  ivitf.  avruiv  iiaXfKrtft).  Hug  and 
others  have  attem|»te<i  to  invalidate  this  testimony,  as  a 
mere  re|>etition  of  that  of  Papias,  whose  disciple,  accf>rd- 
ing  to  .Jerome,  Irenn^us  was;  but  we  may  safely  accept 
it  as  iniiependent  evidence.  (3.)  Pantienus,  the  next 
witness,  cannot  be  considered  as  8trer.gtheuu\i^\.VA. 
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for  the  Hebrew  oripfinal  much ;  though,  a8  far  qa  it  j^s, 
his  evidence  is  definite  enonjjh.  His  storj',  as  reported 
by  Eiisebtus,  is  that  *'  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  In- 
dians (pnilmbly  in  the  srjuth  of  Arabia),  where  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  (jios[>el  of  Matthew  bad  preceded  him 
among  some  who  liad  there  acknowle<lged  Christ,  to 
whom  it  is  said  the  ajjostle  Bartholomew  had  preached, 
and  had  left  with  them  the  writing  of  Matthew  in  He- 
brew letters  {'Ef3paiutv  ypa^^aai  Tf}v  rov  Mar^aiov 
KaTuXti^ai  ypa(piir),  and  that  it  was  pre8er\'ed  to  the 
time  mentioned."  Jerome  tells  the  same  tale,  with  the 
aildition  that  Pantsenus  bn>up;lit  l»ack  this  Hebrew  iUm- 
pel  with  him  (De  I'tV.  JU.  :i(>).  No  works  of  Pant«nus 
have  been  preserved,  and  we  have  no  means  of  confirm- 
ing or  refuting  the  tale,  which  has  somewhat  of  a  myth- 
ical air,  and  is  related  as  a  mere  st(»ry  {Xtyerai,  Xoyog 
tiipilv  ai'/rov),  even  by  Kusebius.  (4.)  The  testimony 
of  Origen  has  already  hcon  referred  to.  It  is  equally 
definite  with  those  (juotcd  above  on  the  fact  that  tlie 
(vospel  was  '*  published  for  Jewish  believers,  and  com- 
posed in  Hebrew  letters'*  {USfSutKfWa  avro  rolf  otto 
'lovddifffiov  triarEvtraffiy  ypafi^iaoiv  'EiipaiKcii^  aviTt- 
rayfiivovy  Kusebius,  //.  E.  vi,  26).  There  is  no  reason 
for  quest imiing  the  independence  of  Origen's  evidence, 
or  for  tracing  it  back  to  Papias.  He  clearly  states  what 
was  the  belief  of  the  Church  at  tliat  time,  and  without 
a  doubt  as  to  its  correctneiw.  (For  a  refutation  of  the 
objections  brought  against  it  by  Ma^*h  and  Hug,  etc., 
ae^  Marsh's  Michacli*^  iv,  128, 135  sq.)  (5.)  We  have 
already  given  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  (//.  A',  iii,  24), 
to  which  may  be  added  a  passage  {ad  Maritu  guatt.  ii, 
p.  941)  in  which  he  ascribes  the  words  oi|/j  tov  oafl- 
jiarou  to  the  trarulafor  {irapa  rov  ipfxrivivaavTOQ  ti\v 
ypa^i)v) ,  adding, "  For  the  evangelist  Matthew  delivered 
his  Gos{)el  in  the  Hebrew  tongue."  This  is  very  impor- 
tant evidence  as  to  the  belief  of  Eusebius,  which  was 
clearly  that  of  the  Church  generally,  that  the  Gos|)el 
was  originally  coni]M>sed  in  He1)rew.  (6.)  Epiphanius 
(llirr.  xxix,  9,  p.  124)  states  the  same  fact  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  adding  that  Matthew  was  the  only 
evangflist  who  wrote '  E/3f>«'mri  Ktn  ^EfipaiKuiQ  ypaftfia- 
oiv.  The  value  of  his  evidence,  however,  is  impaired 
by  his  identification  of  the  Hebrew  original  with  that 
employed  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionit«s,  by  whom  he 
asserts  it  was  still  preser\'ed  (iri  ffw^tra*).  (7.)  The 
same  ol>servation  may  also  be  made  concerning  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome,  whoso  references  to  this  subject  are 
very  frecpient,  and  who  is  the  only  one  of  the  fathers 
that  ap|H>ars  to  have  actually  seen  the  supposed  Hebrew 
an-hetypc  {l^rcrf.  ad  ^fatt. ;  De  Vir.  HI.  3  and  30 ;  in 
iliiat.  Ev.  ad  Dam.prfrf. ;  Ep,  Darn,  de  0*finna ;  Ep.  ad 
J/edih.  i\ux»U  viii ;  Comm,  in  llof.  ri).  A  jwrusal  of 
these  pa^tsages  shows  that  there  wan  a  book  preserved 
in  the  library  collected  by  Pamphihis  at  Civsarea,  which 
wa-*  sup|K»»ed  to  be  the  Hebrew  (»riginal  (^^ipmm  Ifebra- 
tr//m"),  an<l  was  as  such  transcribed  and  tranMated  into 
(ireek  and  l^tin  by  Jerome,  about  A.l).392,fn>m  a  copy 
obtaineil  from  the  Nazarenes  at  the  Svrian  city  of  [)era>a. 
Aftenvards,  alxHit  A.D.  398  (('oinni,  iu  Afoff.  xii.  13\  he 
speaks  more  doubtfully  of  it, "quod  vocatur  a  pleri«Mpie 
Malt,  authenticum."  I^ter  on,  A.D.  415  {Cfmtr.  PtUuj. 
iii,  1),  he  mrMlifie<»  his  opinion  still  further,  and  describes 
the  book  usetl  by  the  Nazarenes,  and  preser\'ed  in  the 
library  at  Csesarea,  as"Ev.  juxta  Hebneos,  .  .  .  secun- 
dum AjHJStokis,  sive  itt  pUrique  avtumnnt  juxta  Mat- 
thflpum"  (comp.  Ediub.  Ifer.  July,  1851,  p.  39;  I)c  Wette, 
Eini,  p.  l(K)j.  While,  t hen,  we  may  safely  accept  Jerome 
as  an  nddilionnl  witness  to  the  l)elief  of  the  earl  v  Church 
that  Matthew's  (jospel  was  originally  composed  in  He- 
hrtrw  ( Aramair).  which  he  raeutitHis  as  something  uni- 
versjdlv  recoixnised  without  a  hint  of  a  doubt,  we  mav 
reasonably  ()uest  ion  whether  the  bo(»k  he  translated  had 
any  nound  claims  to  Ikj  considered  the  genuine  work  i)f 
Matthew,  and  whether  Jerome  himself  did  not  ultimate- 
ly discover  his  mistake,  though  he  shrunk  from  oj^enly 
confessing  it.  We  may  remark,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
that  utilexs  the  Aramaic  bmik  hail  differed  considcrablv 


from  the  Greek  Cospel,  Jerome  would  hanlly  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  translate  it :  and  that  while,  whenever  he 
refers  ro  Matthew,  he  cites  it  according  to  the  present 
text,  he  never  (piotes  the  Nazarene  (Toepel  as  a  work  of 
canonical  authority,  but  only  in  Huch  terms  as  "quo 
utimtur  Nazareni,"  *'quod  lectitant  Nazarsei,"  '*qu(Kl 
juxta  Heb.  Nazar.  legere  consuevenint,"  ami  still  more 
doubt  ingly,"ywicrM?i</«nV  frmf^/)o,quod  secundum  Ile- 
broeos  cilitum  nupcr  transtulimus;"  language  incnnMiv- 
ent  with  his  having  reganled  it  as  canonical  Scripture*. 
(8)  The  statements  of  later  writers,  Cyril  of  JeniMalero, 
Athanasius,  Chr>'8ostom,  Augustine,  Crregor\'  Nazianzcn. 
etc.,  merely  echo  the  same  testimony,  and  need  not  be 
more  particularly  referred  to. 

An  impartial  sur\'ey  of  the  above  evidence  leads  to 
the  conclubion  that,  in  the  face  of  so  many  independent 
witnesses,  we  should  l)c  \-iolating  the  tirvt  principles  of 
historical  criticism  if  we  refused  to  accept  the  fact  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  originally  in  Hebrew.  But 
whether  this  original  waa  ever  seen  by  Jerome  or  Epi- 
phanius is  more  than  questionable. 

2.  Iidenud  Eridatct. — What,  then,  is  the  origin  of 
our  pn»sent  (iosjh'I?  To  whom  are  we  to  ascril>e  its 
existing  form  and  language?  What  is  its  authority? 
These  are  the  questions  which  now  meet  us,  and  to 
which  it  muHt  be  confessed  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  tiOt- 
isfactory  answer.  We  may  at  the  outset  lay  down  as 
indisputable,  in  opp4»sition  to  Cureton  (who  asserts,  vf 
sup.y  that  '*a  careful  critical  examination  of  the  (irevk 
text  will  afTord  ver>'  strong  confirmation  of  the  Helriw 
original),  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Gos[>eI  as  we  have 
it— its  language,  its  coincidences  with  and  diverpencHi 
fmm  the  other  s^-noptista,  the  quotations  from  the  ()U 
Test,  it  contains,  and  the  citations  made  from  it  by  an- 
cient writers,  all  oppose  the  notion  of  the  present  Grwk 
text  being  a  translation,  and  support  its  canonical  au- 
thority. (1.)  An  important  argument  may  l>e  drawn 
from  the  use  made  of  the  existing  Goftpel  t>y  all  ancient 
writers.  As  Olshausen  remarks  (Clark's  ed.,  i,  xxviii\ 
while  all  the  fathers  of  the  Church  assert  the  Hebrew 
origin  of  the  (lospel.  they  without  exception  make  tu« 
of  the  existing  Greek  text  as  canonical  .Scripture,  ami 
that  without  doubt  or  question,  or  anything  that  would 
lead  t4)  the  l)elisf  that  they  regarded  it  as  of  less  author- 
ity than  the  original  Hebrew,  or  posseaMHl  it  in  any 
other  f<»rm  than  that  in  which  we  now  have  iL  (t) 
Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  authoritative  charac- 
ter of  our  present  Gospel  arises  from  its  universal  diffii- 
sion  and  general  acceptance,  both  in  the  Churt'h  and 
among  her  adversaries.  Had  the  Hebrew  Gospel  been 
really  cl(»thed  with  the  authority  of  the  sole  apostolic 
archetyp4>,  and  our  (ireek  Gospel  been  a  mere  transla- 
tion, executed,  as  Jerome  asserts,  by  some  unknown  in- 
dividual ("  quis  postea  in  Gnecura  transtulerir  non  sali« 
certum  est,"  De  I'lV.  ///.  3),  would  not,  as  Olshausen  re- 
marks, lit  gvp.n  objections  to  it  have  Ijeen  lurged  in  sorae 
({uarter  or  otlier,  particularly  in  the  country  where 
Matthew  himself  lal)ored,  and  for  whose  inhabitants 
the  Helirew  was  written?  Woidd  its  statements  have 
been  accepted  without  a  cavil  by  the  opiK>nents  of  the 
Church?  No  trace  of  such  opftosition  is,  however,  to 
lie  met  with.  Not  a  tloubt  is  ever  breatherl  of  its  ca- 
nonical authority.  (3.)  Again,  the  text  itsilf  l^ars  no 
marks  of  a  translation.  This  is  es))ecially  evi<lent  in 
the  minle  of  der.ling  with  the  citations  from  the  Old 
Test.  These  arc  of  two  kinds:  {a)  those  standing  in 
the  discourses  of  our  I^ord  himself,  and  the  int(rl«ieii- 
tors;  and  {b)  those  intro«luced  by  Ihe  evangelist  as 
pn)ofs  of  our  lord's  Mcssiahship.  Now  if  we  a>Mime, 
as  is  certainly  most  probable  (though  the  contrary  has 
l)een  maintained  by  Hug,  the  late  duke  of  Manch<>tor. 
and  more  r(H*ently  by  the  Kev.  Alexander  KoIk'tIs.  who« 
learned  and  able  "  Discussions  on  the  Gos|)el8"  demand 
attentive  consideration  from  evory  Diblical  t«tiuUi»t', 
that  Aramaic,  not  Greek,  was  the  language  ontinarily 
used  by  our  Lord  and  his  Jewish  contempr»raties,  vrt 
should  certainly  expect  that  any  citetiona  from  the  (Hd 
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Test.,  made  by  them  in  onlinary  discoarec,  would  be 
fnim  the  original  Hebrew  or  itn  Aramaic  counterpart, 
not  from  the  Scptua^nt  version,  and  would  stand  as 
Huch  in  the  iVramaic  record ;  while  it  would  arf^c  more 
than  the  ordinary  license  of  a  mere  trauKlator  to  substi- 
tute the  Sept.  renderinfi^  even  when  at  variance  with 
the  Hebrew  before  him.  Yet  what  is  the  catw?  While 
in  the  class  (b\  due  to  the  evangelist  himself,  which 
may  be  Hup|)oscd  to  have  had  no  representative  in  the 
current  (ireek  oral  tradition  which  we  aattume  as  the 
basis  of  the  synoptical  (lospels,  we  tind  original  render- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  text;  in  the  class  (n),  on  the  other 
hand,  where  wc  might,  a /»»*iV>ri.  have  looked  ft)r  an  even 
closer  correspondence,  the  citations  are  usually  from  the 
Sept.,  even  where  it  deviates  from  the  Hebrew,  In  (a ) 
we  may  reckon  iii,  3;  iv,  4,  6, 7, 10;  xv,  4,  8,  9 ;  xix,  5, 
18;  xxi,  13, 42;  xxii,  39, 44;  xxiii,39;  xxiv,  15;  xxvi, 
81 ;  xxvii,  46.  In  (ft),  called  by  Westcott  (Introfl,  p. 
208,  note  1)  ''Cyclic  quotations,"  i,  23;  ii,  6, 15, 18;  iv, 
15,  16;  viii,  17;  xii,  18  s<i.;  xiii,  35;  xxi,  5;  xxvii,  9, 
10).  In  two  cases  Matthew's  citations  agree  with  the 
synoptic  parallels  in  a  deviation  from  the  Sept.,  all  being 
(hrawn  from  the  same  oral  groundwork.  Matthew*s  (|uo- 
tations  have  been  examined  by  Credner,  one  of  the 
soundest  of  modem  scholars,  who  pronounces  decidedly 
for  their  derivation  from  the  Greek  CAiWn^.p.  W;  comp. 
l)e  Wette,  J'ahL  p.  198).  Wc  may  therefore  not  unwar- 
rantably find  here  additional  evidence  that  in  the  exist- 
ing Greek  text  we  have  the  work,  not  of  a  mere  trans- 
lator, but  of  an  independent  and  authoritative  writer. 
(4.)  The  verbal  correspondences  between  Matthew  and 
the  other  synoptists  in  their  narratives,  and  es|)ecially 
in  the  refwrt  of  the  speeches  of  our  liord  and  others,  arc 
difficult  t4)  account  for  if  we  regard  it  as  a  translation. 
As  Alford  remarks  (OV.  Teiif,  I'roleg.  i,  2«), «  The  trans- 
lator must  have  been  either  ac(juainted  with  the  other 
two  Gos|)els,  in  which  case  it  is  inctmceivable  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  present  coincidences  in  many  passage^ 
such  divergences  should  have  occurred,  or  unacquainted 
with  them,  in  which  case  the  identitv  itself  would  be 
altogether  inexplicable.'*  Indeed,  in  the  words  of  Cred- 
ner {Einl'^U.  p.  94,  95), "  the  Greek  original  of  this  (ios- 
pel  is  affirmed  by  its  continual  correspondence  with 
those  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  that  not  only  in  generals 
and  important  facts,  but  in  particulars  and  minute  de- 
tails, in  the  general  pLm,  in  entire  clauses,  and  in  sepa- 
rate worrls — a  phenomenon  which  admits  of  no  expla- 
nation under  the  hypothesis  of  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew."  (5.)  This  inference  in  favor  of  an  original 
(wreck  (tospel  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all 
versions,  even  the  Peshito  SvTiac,  the  language  in  which 
the  GosfMil  is  said  to  have  been  originally  written,  are 
taken  from  the  present  (rreek  texU  It  is  true  that 
canon  Curct<m  {Syrittc  Rt>ceiut,  p.  Ixxv  sq.)  argues  with 
much  ability  against  this,  and  expends  much  learning 
and  skill  in  pn>of  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  Matthew  published  by  him  is  more  ancient  than 
the  Peshito,  and  may  be  regarded  as,  in  the  main,  iden- 
tical with  the  Aramaic  Gospel  of  Matthew;  which  he 
also  considers  to  have  t)een  iiientical  with  the  Gonpel  ac- 
cordiwj  to  the  J/tbreics,  useil  by  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites,  "  modified  by  some  ad<lition8,  interpolations, 
and  perhaps  some  omissions."  II is  statement  (p.  xlii) 
ttiat  "  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  recen- 
sion of  Matthew  and  that  of  the  other  (■os[>els,  proving 
that  they  are  by  different  hands — the  former  showing 
no  signs,  as  the  others  do,  of  translation  from  the  Greek'* 
— demands  the  respect  due  to  so  careful  a  s<'holar;  but 
he  fails  entirely  to  explain  the  extraordinary'  fact  that, 
in  the  very  country  where  Matthew  publisfied  his  (Jos- 
pel,  and  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  a  version 
from  the  Greek  was  sulistituted  for  the  authentic  orig- 
inal ;  nor  have  his  views  met  with  general  acceptance 
among  scholars. 

3.  1  laving  thus  stated  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
Hebrew  and  (ireek  original  respectively,  it  remains  for 
us  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  way  of  adjusting  the 


claims  of  the  two.  Were  there  no  explanation  of  this 
inconsistency  between  the  external  assertions  and  the 
internal  facts,  it  would  be  hard  to  doubt  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  so  many  old  writers,  whose  belief  in  it  is 
shown  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  held  it  in  spite 
of  their  own  experience. 

(1.)  But  it  is  certain  that  a  Gospel,  not  the  same  as 
our  canonical  Matthew,  sometimes  usurped  the  ap<»stle's 
name ;  and  some  of  the  witnesses  we  have  quoted  ap- 
pear to  have  referretl  to  this  in  one  or  other  of  its  vari- 
ous forms  or  names.  The  Christians  in  Palestine  still 
held  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  binding  on  them,  even 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  century  one  party  exbted  who  held  that  the  Mosaic 
law  was  only  binding  on  Jewish  converts ;  this  was  the 
Nazarenes.  Another,  the  Ebionites,  held  that  it  was  of 
universal  obligation  on  Christians,  and  rejected  Paul's 
Kpbtles  as  teaching  the  opposite  doctrine.  These  two 
sects,  who  differed  also  in  the  mast  important  tenets  as 
to  our  Lord's  person,  possessed  each  a  moditicatiiMi  of 
the  same  Gospel,  which  no  doubt  each  altered  more  and 
more^  as  their  tenets  diverged,  and  which  bore  various 
names — the  (iospel  of  the  twelve  A|)ostles,  the  Gospel 
acconling  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  Enough  is  known  to 
decide  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  was 
not  identical  with  our  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  but  it  hm\ 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  synoptical  (xospels, 
and  especially  to  Matthew.  What  was  its  origin  it  is 
impossible  to  say:  it  may  have  been  a  description  of  the 
oral  teaching  of  the  apostles,  corrupted  by  degrees;  it 
may  have  come  in  its  early  and  pure  form  from  the  hand 
of  Matthew,  or  it  may  have  been  a  version  of  the  (ireek 
Ciospel  of  Matthew,  as  the  evangelist  who  wrote  espe- 
cially for  Hebrews.  Now  this  (iospel,  *'  the  IVoteus  of 
criticism"  (Thiersch^,  did  exist;  is  it  impossible  that 
when  the  Hebrew  Matthew  is  spoken  of,  this  question- 
able document,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  was  really 
referred  to?  Ob8er\'e  that  all  accounts  of  it  are  at  sec- 
ond hand  (with  a  notable  exception);  no  one  quotes  it ; 
in  cases  of  doubt  about  the  text,  Origen  even  docs  not 
appeal  from  the  Greek  to  the  Hebrew.  All  that  is  cer- 
tain is,  that  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites,  or  both,  l)oasted 
that  they  possessed  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
Jerome  is  the  exception,  and  him  we  can  convict  of  the 
ver^'  mistake  of  confounding  the  two,  and  almost  on  his 
own  confession.  "  At  first  lie  thought,"  says  an  anony- 
mous writer  {EtUvhtirgh  Iteri^w^  1851,  July, p.  39),  "that 
it  was  the  authentic  Matthew,  and  translated  it  into 
both  (ireek  and  I^tin  fn)m  a  copy  which  he  obtained 
at  Rercca,  in  Syria.  This  apiiears  from  his  />  Vir.  Ilf.y 
written  in  the  year  892.  Six  years  later,  in  his  (Com- 
mentary on  Matthew,  he  spoke  more  doubtfidly  about 
it — *Quod  vocatur  a  plerUqw  Matth»i  authenticum.' 
Later  still,  in  his  book  on  the  Pelagian  heresy,  written 
in  the  year  415,  he  mo<liHes  his  account  still  further,  de- 
scribing the  work  as  the  *Evangelium  juxta  Hebneos, 
quod  Chaldaico  quiclem  Syro(4ue  sermone,  sed  Hthrnicis 
tit^rut  conscriptum  est,  quo  utuntur  usque  hcKlie  Naza- 
reni  secundum  Apost<»los,  give  ut  plerique  antmnnnt 
juxta  Matthspum,  quod  et  in  (.'(psariensi  habetur  lUbli- 
otheca.' "  There  have  pronounced  for  a  (ireek  original 
—  ICrasmus,  Calvin,  I>eclerc,  Fabriciiu*,  Lightfoot,  Wet- 
stein,  Paulus,  I^rdner,  UQy^  Hales,  Hug,  Schott,  De 
Wette,  Moses  Stuart,  Fritzsche,  Cre<lner,  Thiersch,  and 
many  others,  (ireat  names  are  ranged  also  on  the  other 
side,  as  Simon,  Mill,  Michaelis,  Marsh,  Eichhom,  Storr, 
Olshausen,  and  others.  May  not  the  truth  l)e  that  Pa- 
pias,  knowing  of  more  than  one  Aramaic  (Jospel  in  use 
among  the  Judaic  sects,  may  have  assuro((d  the  exist- 
ence «»f  a  Hebrew  original  from  which  these  were  sup- 
posed to  be  taken,  and  knowing  also  the  genuine  (ireek 
(iospel,  may  have  looked  (»n  all  these,  in  the  loose,  un- 
critical way  which  earned  for  him  Eusebius's  des^rrip- 
tion,  as  the  various  **  interpretations"  to  which  he  al- 
ludes? It  b  by  no  means  improl)able  that  after  several 
inaccurate  and  imperfect  translations  oC  t.\Nft  Nx^.'cukkcw 
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ori^nal  came  into  circulation,  Matthew  himself  was 
pniiiipted  by  thin  ctrcumfltance  to  publish  a  Greek  trana- 
latiun.  or  to  have  his  Gospel  translated  under  his  own 
Huper vision.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  (ireek  translation 
did  not  Mion  come  into  general  circulatiDU,  so  that  it  is 
ev<'n  jMssible  that  Papias  may  tiavc  remained  ignorant 
of  its  existence.  See  Stuart,  in  the  Amer,  Bib,  Repos. 
1«3«,  p.  130-179,  316-350. 

i'lJ)  We  think  that  Mr.  Westcott— to  whom  the  study 
of  the  Gospels  owes  so  much — has  (Minted  out  the  road 
to  a  still  better  solution.  Not  that  the  difliculties  which 
beset  this  matter  can  be  rcganled  as  cleared  up,  or  the 
question  finally  and  satisfactorily  settled,  but  a  mode  of 
rect)nciling  the  inconsistency  )>etween  testimony  and 
fact  has  been  indicated,  which,  if  pursued,  may,  we 
think,  lead  to  a  decision.  **It  has  been  shown,'^  says 
Mr. Westcott  {!ntri*d,  p.  208,  not*),  "tliat  the  oral  Gos- 
()el  ])r()bably  existe<l  from  the  first  both  in  Aramaic  and 
in  (ireek,  and  in  this  way  a  pre[»aration  for  a  fresh  ref>- 
resentativc  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  was  at  once  found. 
The  parts  of  the  Aramaic  oral  (iospels  which  were 
adopted  by  Matthew  already  existed  in  the  Greek  coun- 
terpart. The  change  was  not  so  much  a  version  as  a 
substitution ;  and  frequent  coincidence  with  common 
parts  of  Mark  and  Luke,  which  were  derived  from  the 
same  oral  (xreek  (tospel,  was  a  necessary  con8e<|uence. 
Yet  it  may  have  happened  that,  as  long  as  the  Hebrew 
and  (irreek  churches  were  in  close  connex'tion,  perhaps 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  no  authoritative  Greek 
(aospel  of  Matthew — i.  e.  such  a  version  of  the  (ireek 
oral  (T08i>el  as  would  exactly  answer  to  Matthew's  ver- 
sion of  the  Aramaic — was  committed  to  writing.  When, 
however,  the  separation  between  the  two  sections  grew 
more  marked,  the  (ireek  Gospel  was  written,  not  indeetl 
as  a  translation,  but  as  a  representation  of  the  original, 
as  a  (ireek  oral  counterpart  was  already  current"  This 
thiK»ry  of  the  origin  of  the  Cireek  Gospel,  it  appears  to 
us,  meets  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  satisfies  its  require- 
ments more  fullv  than  anv  ot  her.  We  have  seen  above 
that  the  language  of  Papias  indicates  that,  even  in  his 
day,  the  (rospel  of  Matthew  existed  substantially  in 
(trcek,  and  its  universal  diffusion  and  general  authority 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  prove  that  its  com|>o- 
sition  cannot  l)e  placed  much  after  the  times  of  the 
apostles.  May  it  not  have  been  then  that  tlie  two — 
the  Aramaic  and  the  (ireek  (iospel — existed  for  some 
time  in  their  most  important  portions  as  an  old  tradition 
side  by  side — that  the  Aramaic  was  the  first  to  he  com- 
mittecl  to  writing,  and  gained  a  wide  though  temporary 
circulation  among  the  Hebrew  CJhristians  of  Syria  and 
I'alestineV  that  when,  as  would  soon  be  the  case,  the 
want  of  a  (ireek  (ios(K>l  for  the  use  of  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  was  felt,  this  also  was  published  in  its  written 
form,  either  by  Matthew  himself  (as  is  maintained  by 
Thiersch,  Glshausen,  an<l  Lee),  or  by  those  to  whom, 
from  constant  repetition,  the  main  portions  were  famil- 
iar; perhaps  under  the  apostlf's  eye,  and  with  the  vir- 
tual, if  not  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem ?  As  it  supplied  a  need  widely  felt  by  the  ( ientile 
Christians,  it  would  at  once  obtain  currency,  an<l  as  the 
(Jontilc  Church  rapidly  extentled  her  borders,  while  that 
of  the  Jewish  believers  was  continually  l»ecoming  con- 
fined within  narrower  limits,  this  (ireek  Gospel  would 
spetHlily  supplant  its  Hebrew  predecessor,  and  thus  fur- 
nish a  fresh  and  most  striking  exani))le  of  what  Mr. 
Westcott,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Th^  J>iU^'  in  the 
Church  (Introd.  p.  viii),  calls  ''that  doctrine  of  a  divine 
providence  separating  (^as  it  were )  and  preserving  sjk*- 
cial  liooks  for  the  i>er]H'tual  instruction  of  the  ('hurch, 
which  is  the  true  correlative  and  complement  <»f  every 
soun«l  and  reverend  theorj*  of  inspiration."  No  other 
hy|K)t}iesis.  as  Dr.  \/>q  has  satisfactorily  shown  (Jnapir. 
of  J/,  »S'c.  Appendix  M),  than  the  Greek  (iospel  being 
either  actually  or  substantially  the  ])ro<luction  of  Mat- 
thew himself,  "accounts  for  the  profound  silence  of  an- 
cient writers  respecting  the  translation  ...  or  f(»r  the 
ubsvncc  of  the  least  trace  of  any  other  (ireek  translation 


of  the  Hebrew  originaL"  The  hypotheses  which  a»i<ni 
the  translation  to  liamabas  (Isid.Hi8paL,C/iroR.|).*272f), 
John  (Theophyl.,  Euthym.  Zigab.),  Mark  (Greswell), 
Luke  and  Paul  conjointly  (Anastas.  Siiiaita),  or  James 
the  brother  of  our  Lord  {**^yi*  Sacr.  JScr.  apud  Athanaiw 
ii,  202),  are  mere  arbitrar>'  assertions  without  any  foun- 
dation in  early  tradition.  Tlie  last  named  is  the  vaoet 
ingenious,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  lii^hnp 

I  of  Jenisalem  would  feel  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  warns 
of  the  Hellenistic  Christians  of  that  city. 

Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  will  find  ample  materials  for  doing  so  in  tlie  /n- 
troductiofu  of  Hug,  De  Wctte,  Credner,  etc;  MarshV 
Michaelis^  voL  iii,  pt.  i,  where  the  patristic  authorities 
are  fully  discussed ;  and  they  will  be  found,  for  the  nio«t 
part,  in  KiR*hhofcr,  QHelUtu<tmmlun^f  where  will  also  be 
found  the  [>assagcs  referring  to  the  (yoepcl  of  the  He- 
brews, p.  448;  also  in  most  of  the  commentaries,  llie 
following  have  written  monographs  on  this  point :  5y)nn- 
tag  (Altorf,  ICWJ),  Schrixler  (Viteli.  169y.  1702).  Ma*.-h 
CHalle,  1755),  Williams  (Lond.  1790),  Klsner  (F.  ad  \\ 
1791),  Buslaw  (Vratisl.  1826),  Stuart  (J^iW.  Rrpw.  IKVu 
Harless  (Erhmg.  1841,  also  1842,  the  latter  tr.  in  IiiU. 

.  Repos.  1844),  Tregelles  (Kitto's  Joynt,  18.W,  and  sejisr 
rately),  Alexander  (ibid,  1850),  Koberts  (Loud.  1>HJ4}. 
More  general  discussions  may  be  found  in.  I^rdiur^ 

[  Credibility,  vol.  v ;  Keuss's  Hack,  (L  Kiiuon ;  Tregrlk'S 
on  The  Original  Language,  of  St,  Mattketr ;  Rev.  A.  Kub- 
erts's  /Hscusnons  on  the  Gofpels :  the  commentaries  of 

j  Olshausen,  Meyer,  Alford,  Wetstein,  Kuimd,  Fritzsehe, 

I  Ijange,  etc. ;  and  the  works  on  the  lios{)cls  of  Nort*Hi 
(rr«/t6t7fVy),  Westcott,  Ranr,  (iieseler  (KntstehmtghHW- 
genfeld,  iit<\;  Cureton's  SfpHac  Recentinn,  Preface;  ami 
Dr.  W.  Ix.'e  on  JMpirution,  Appendix  M:  Jeremiah 
Jones's  I  'indication  of  St,  Matihetc ;  Ewald,  Die  drri 
Erft,  A'r. ;  an<l  Jahrbuch  d,  Bibt.  WifMitsch.  1848-49. 

V.  Characteristieg, — Matthew's  is  emphatically  ihe 
Gosi>el  of  the  Kingdom.  The  main  object  of  the  e^an- 
gelist  is  to  portray  the  kingly  character  of  Christ,  and 
to  show  that  in  him  tlie  ideal  of  the  King  reigning  in 
righteousness,  the  true  Heir  of  David's  throne,  waai  ful- 
filled (comp.  Augustine,  I>e  C*ynfeM,  Er,  passim  >.  Tliiu 
the  tone  throughout  is  majestic  and  kingly.  He  \-ictrs 
things  in  the  grand  general  aspect,  and,  indifferent  to 
the  details  in  which  Mark  loves  so  much  to  dwell  he 
gathers  up  all  in  the  great  resulL  His  namtive  {»n^ 
ceeds  with  a  majestic  simplicity,  regardless  of  time  aiul 
place,  according  to  anot  her  and  deeper  onler.  ready  to 
sacrifice  mere  chronology  or  locality  to  the  <levekip> 
ment  of  this  idea.  Thus  he  brings  ti^ther  events  sep- 
arated sometimes  by  considerable  intervals,  according  to 
the  unity  of  their  nature  or  puriM>se,  and  with  a  grand 
but  simple  |x>wer  accumulates  in  grou[>s  the  discouiwa 

!  parables,  and  miracles  of  our  Lord  {\,  Williams,  Siui§ 
of  tittftprh,  p.  28).  From  the  furmatitm  and  objects  of 
the  Gos]>eJs,  we  should  ex^iect  that  their  pre\-ailing char- 
acteristics would  be  indicated  rather  by  a  genend  tone 
and  spirit  tlian  by  minute  |)eculiarities.  Not«  howerrr, 
that  these  latter  are  wanting.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked how  the  genealog\'  with  which  Matthew's  (i<«- 
pel  o(»ens  sets  our  liord  forth  in  his  kingly  character,  as 
the  heir  of  the  throne  of  David,  the  representative  uf 
tfie  royal  line  of  which  he  was  the  true  successor  aod 
fulfilment.  As  we  advance  we  find  his  birth  hailc<l.iuc 
by  lowly  shepherds  as  in  Luke,  but  by  wise  men  ei»inii^ 
to  wait  on  him  with  royal  gifts,  inquiring,  **  Where  tt 
he  that  is  liorn  king  of  the  Jews."  In  the  Sermon  •«> 
the  Mount  the  same  majesty  and  authority  appear.  Vie 
hear  the  Judge  himsi*lf  delivering  his  sentence:  il* 
King  laying  down  the  laws  of  his  kingdom, ''  I  say  iir.;» 
you,"  and  a»tonishing  his  hearers  with  the  ^  authi>nry' 

:  with  which  he  speaks.  The  awful  majesty  of  ourLorJf* 
repnx)fs  in  his  teaching  in  the  Temple,  and  liis  deDuiHJ* 
ations  of  the  Scribes  ami  Pharisees,  alMi  evidence  tke 
authority  of  a  king  and  lawgiver — **one  who  knew  tbi 
mind  of  Gml  and  could  reveal  it ;"  which  may  ab^  ^ 
noticed  in  the  lengthened disoounes  that  markthe do* 
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of  his  ministrv,  in  which  *^  the  king**  and  "  the  kingdom 
of  heaven'*  come  forward  with  so  much  frequency  (xxi, 
HI, 43;  xxii,2fMi.;  xxiii,14;  xxiv,14;  xxv,  1)34,40). 
Nor  can  we  overlook  the  remarkable  circumstance  that, 
in  the  parable  of  the  marriage-feast,  so  similar  in  its 
general  circumstances  with  that  in  Luke  (xiv,  16;,  in- 
stead of  "  a  certain  man,**  it  is  *'  a  king"  making  a  mar- 
riage for  his  son,  and  in  kingly  guise  sending  forth  his 
armies  and  binding  the  unworthy  guest.  The  addition 
of  the  doxology  also  to  the  lord's  Prayer,  with  its  as- 
cription of  **  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glor}',"  is 
in  such  true  harmony  with  the  same  prevailing  tone  as 
to  lead  many  to  see  in  this  fact  aloue  the  strongest  ar- 
gument for  its  genuineness. 

But  we  must  not  in  this,  or  in  any  of  the  Gospels,  di- 
rect our  attention  too  exclusively  to  any  one  side  of  our 
Lord  s  character.  ^  The  King  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all,  and  so  is  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Priest.  ...  He 
who  is  the  King  is  also  the  Sacrifice"  (Williams,  ut  gup, 
p.  3*2).  The  (jrospcl  is  that  of  the  King,  but  it  is  the 
King  "  meek"  (xxi,  5), "  meek  and  lowly  of  heart"  (xi, 
29 ) ;  the  kingdom  is  that  of  **  the  poor  in  spirit,"  *'  the 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake"  (ver.3, 10),  into  which 
**  the  weary  and  hea\'>'  laden"  are  invited,  and  which 
they  enter  i)y  submitting  to  the  ^yoke"  of  its  king. 
He,  it  tells  us,  was  to  be  one  of  ourselves, "  whose  broth- 
erhood with  man  answered  all  the  anticipations  the 
Jewish  prophets  had  formed  of  their  king,  and  whose 
power  to  relieve  the  woes  of  humanity  could  not  be  sep- 
arated from  his  participation  in  them,who*  himself  took 
our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses' "  (viii,  17)  (Mau- 
rice, Unity  of  X,  T.  p.  190).  As  the  son  of  David  and 
the  son  of  Abraham,  he  was  the  {lartakcr  of  the  sorrows 
as  well  as  the  glories  of  the  throne — the  heir  of  the  curse 
as  well  as  the  blessing.  The  source  of  all  blessings  to 
mankind,  fultilling  the  ori^nal  pnimise  to  Abraham,  the 
curse  due  to  man's  sin  meets  and  centres  in  him,  and  is 
transformed  into  a  blessing  when  the  cross  becomes  his 
kingly  throne;  and  from  the  lowest  point  of  his  degra- 
dation he  reappears,  in  his  resurrection,  as  the  Lord  and 
King  to  whom  *^  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  earth." 
He  fulfils  the  promise,  *^  In  thy  seed  sliall  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed ;"  in  the  command  to  **go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,"  he  ^'exfMinds  the  I  am,  which 
was  the  ground  of  the  national  polity,  into  the  name  of 
'the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost' " (Maurice, 
ut  «»/>.  p.221). 

Once  more,  the  kingdom  he  came  to  establish  was  to 
l)e  a  fatherly  kingdom.  The  King  he  made  known  was 
one  reigning  in  (fiKl's  name,  and  as  his  representative. 
That  (lod  was  the  father  of  his  jjeople,  as  of  him,  in  and 
through  whom  human  beings  were  to  be  adopte<l  as  the 
children  of  God.  This  characteristic  of  the  (lospel  is 
perpetually  meeting  us.  At  every  turn  Matthew  repre- 
sents our  I»rd  bringing  out  the  mind  of  VtxvX  and  show- 
ing it  to  be  the  mind  of  a  Father.  The  fatherly  rela- 
tion is  the  ground  of  all  his  words  of  counsel,  command, 
warning,  comfort.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Every  command,  as  to  good 
works  (v,  16, 45, 48),  almsgiving  (vi,  1,2),  prayer  (vi,  6, 
8 ), forgiveness  (vi,  14, 1.5),  fasting  (vi,  18),  trust  and  fnith 
(vi,  26;  vii,  1 1),  is  based  on  the  revelation  of  a  Father. 
The  twelve  are  sent  forth  in  the  same  name  and  strength 
(x,  20, 29).  The  kingdom  Christ  came  to  establish  is 
not  so  much  a  kingdom  as  a  family — the  KcdesUtf  a 
word  found  only  in  Matthew  (xvi,  18;  xviii,  17) — "  held 
together  by  the  law  of  forgiveness  and  mutual  sacrifice, 
with  their  elder  Hrother  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  their 
will  so  identified  with  that  which  rules  heaven  and 
earth,  that  whatever  they  shall  agree  to  ask  shall  be 
done  by  their  Father."  This  characteristic  of  Matthew 
is  remarkably  evidence<l  by  a  comparative  survey  of 
the  usage  of  the  evangelb^ts.  In  Mark  we  find  our  IjotA 
speaking  of  or  to  Goil,  as  his  Father,  three  times,  in 
Luke  twelve  times,  in  Matthew  twenty-two  times;  as 
the  Father  of  his  people,  in  Mark  twice,  in  Luke  five 
tames,  iu  Matthew  twenty-two  times. 


Another  minor  characteristic  which  deserves  reroark| 
is  Matthew's  use  of  the  plural,  where  the  other  evangel- 
ists have  the  singular.  Thus,  in  the  temptation,  we 
have  "  stones"  and  "  loaves"  (iv,  3),  two  daemoniacs  (viii, 
28), rove  xt'pfovc  (xiv,19),two  blind  men  (xx,30;  comp. 
ix,  27),  the  ass  and  her  colt  (xxi,  2),  S(*n'ants  (,xxi,  34, 
36),  both  thieves  blaspheming  (xxvii,44).  This  is  in- 
geniously accounted  for  by  I)a(}osta  {Foitr  Witnesses^  p. 
322),  though  this  is  not  universally  applicable,  on  the 
idea  that ''  his  point  of  view — regarding  the  events  he 
narrates  as  fulfilled  prophecies — leads  him  to  re^-anl 
the  species  rather  than  the  individual ;  the  entire  plen- 
itude of  the  prophecy  rather  than  the  isolated  fulfil- 
ment.'* 

VI.  Relation  to  Mark  and  Luke, — In  the  article  on 
Mark  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  that,  while  his 
Gospel  is  probably  in  essence  the  oldest,  there  is  nothing 
iieriouslv  to  invalidate  the  traditioniU  statement  that 
Matthew's  was  the  earliest  in  c<»mposition — the  first 
committed  to  writing.  Neither  does  a  careful  review 
of  the  text  of  the  Gospel  allow  us  to  accept  the  view 
put  forth  by  Ewald  with  his  usual  dogmatism,  and  de- 
fended with  his  wonted  acutencss,  tliat,  as  we  have  it,  it 
is  a  fusion  of  four  different  elements — (I.)  An  original 
(■reek  Gospel  of  the  simplest  and  briefest  form ;  (2.)  An 
Aramaic  ^  collecti<m  of  sayings"  (rd  \6yia) ;  (3.)  the 
narrative  of  Mark ;  and  (4.)  **  a  book  of  higher  history.** 
That  our  Gospel  is  no  such  curious  mosaic  is  evident 
from  the  unity  of  plan  and  unity  of  language  which 
pervades  the  whole,  and  to  an  unprejudiced  reader  £w- 
ald's  theorv  refutes  itself. 

Comi)aring  Matthew's  Gospel  with  those  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  we  find  the  following  passages  ^^eculiar  to  him: 
chap,  i  (with  the  exception  of  the  great  cc*ntral  fact), 
and  chap,  ii  entirely.  The  genealogy,  the  s'jMi)icions  of 
Joseph,  the  visit  of  the  magi,  the  fliglit  into  Egypt  and 
return  thence,  the  massacre  of  the  innocents,  and  the 
reason  of  the  settlement  at  Nazareth,  arc  given  by  Mat- 
thew alone.  To  him  we  owe  the  notice  that  *'  the  Phar- 
isees and  Sadducees"  came  to  John's  baptism  (iii,  7); 
that  John  was  unwilling  to  baptize  our  Lord,  and  the 
words  in  which  Jesus  satisfied  his  scniples  (ver.  13-15); 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  its  fullest  form  (ch.  v,  vi, 
vii);  the  prediction  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  ap|)ended 
to  the  miracle  of  the  centurion's  servant  (viii,  11, 12); 
the  cure  of  the  two  blind  men  (ix,  27-30) ;  and  that 
memorable  passage  by  which,  if  by  nothing  else,  Mat- 
thew will  forever  be  remembered  with  thankfulness — 
which,  as  perhaiis  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  spirit 
of  the  (xosi>el  anywhere  to^bc  found  in  Holy  Scripture, 
taught  Augustine  the  difference  between  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  that  of  the  best  philosophers  (xi,  28-4)0) ; 
the  stdemn  passage  about  "  idle  words"  (xii,  36,  37) ; 
four  of  the  parables  in  ch.  xiii,  the  tares,  the  hid  treas- 
ure, the  pearl,  and  the  draw-net;  several  incidents  re- 
lating to  Peter,  his  walking  on  the  water  (xiv,  28-31), 
the  blessi|ig  f  ironounced  upon  him  (xvi,  17-19),  the  trib- 
ute-money (xvii,  24-27) ;  nearly  the  whole  of  ch.  xviii, 
with  its  lessons  of  humility  and  forgiveness,  and  the 
{larablc  of  the  unmerciful  servant;  the  lessons  on  volun- 
tary continence  (xix,  10,12);  the  promise  to  the  twelve 
(ver.  28);  the  parables  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
(xx,  1-16)..  the  two  sons  (xxi,  28  32),  the  transference 
of  the  kingilom  to  the  Gentiles  (ver.  43);  the  (uirable 
of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  sim  (xxii,  1-14) ;  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  denunciations  against  the  ScrilK'S  and 
Pharisees  in  ch.  xxiii;  the  |tarables  of  the  last  things 
in  ch.  XXV.  In  the  histor}'  of  the  ^mssion  the  peculiar- 
itiei*  are  numemus  an<l  uniform  hi  character,  tending  to 
show  how,  in  the  midst  of  hiH  betrayal,  sufTeringK,  and 
death,  our  lionl's  Messiahship  was  attested.  It  is  in 
Matthew  alone  that  we  read  of  the  covenant  with  Judas 
for  *'  thirty  pieces  of  silver"  (xxvi,  15) ;  his  inquiry  **  Is 
it  I?"  (xxvi,  25),  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  the  money 
in  his  despair,  and  its  ultimate  dextination  in  uncon- 
scious fulfilment  of  prophecy  (xx  vii,  3-10) ;  the  cup  "  for 
the  remission  of  sins"  (xxvi,  28j ;  the  mention  of  thA  ^ 
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"twelve  le^^ons  of  angels"  (ver.  62-54) ;  Pilate's  wife's 
dream  (xxvii,  19),  his  washing  his  hands  (ver.  24),  and 
the  imprecation  '*  His  blood  be  on  us/*  etc  (verse  25); 
the  opening  of  the  graves  (ver.  52,  53),  and  the  watch 
placed  at  the  sepulchre  (ver.  62-66).  In  the  account  of 
the  resurnnrtion  we  find  only  in  Matthew  the  great 
earthquake  (xxviii,  2),  the  descent  of  the  angel,  his 
glorious  appearance  striking  terror  into  the  guards  (ver. 
2-4),  their  tiight,  and  the  falsehood  spread  by  them  at 
the  iuAtigatlon  of  the  priests  (ver.  11-15);  our  Lord's 
appearance  to  the  women  (ver.  9,  10) ;  the  ailoration 
and  doubt  of  the  apostles  (ver.  17);  and,  finally,  the 
parting  commission  and  promise  of  his  ever-abiding 
presence  (ver.  18-20). 

This  review  of  the  Gospel  will  show  us  that  of  the 
matter  |)eculiar  to  Matthew,  the  larger  part  consists  of 
parables  and  discourses,  and  that  he  adds  comparatively 
little  to  the  narrative.  Of  thirty-three  recorded  mira- 
cles eighteen  are  given  by  Matthew,  but  only  two,  the 
cure  of  the  blind  men  (ix,  27-30)  and  the  tribute  money 
(xvii,  24-27),  are  peculiar  to  him.  Of  twenty-nine  par- 
ables Matthew  records  fifteen ;  ten,  as  noticed  above, 
being  f peculiar  to  him.  Reuss,  dividing  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  synoptical  Gospels  into  100  sections,  finds 
73  of  them  in  Matthew,  63  in  Mark,  in  Luke,  the  rich- 
est of  all,  82.  Of  these,  49  arc  common  to  all  three;  9 
common  t(»  Matthew  and  Mark;  8  to  Matthew  and 
Luke ;  3  to  Mark  and  Luke.  Only  7  of  these  are  pecul- 
iar to  Matthew;  2  to  Mark;  while  Luke  contains  no 
leas  than  22. 

Matthew's  narrative,  as  a  ride,  is  the  least  graphic. 
The  great  features  of  the  history  which  bring  into  prom- 
inence our  Lord's  character  as  teacher  and  prophet,  the 
substance  of  type  and  prophecy,  the  Messianic  king,  are 
traced  with  broad  outline,  without  minute  or  circumstan- 
tial details.  We  are  conscious  of  a  w^ant  of  that  pictu- 
resque power  and  vivid  painting  which  delight  us  in 
the  other  GospeJs,  especially  in  that  of  Mark.  This 
deficiency,  however,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  grand  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  in  which  everj'- 
thing  is  secondary  to  the  evangelist's  great  object.  The 
facts  which  ])rove  tlie  Messianic  dignity  of  his  Lord  are 
all  in  all  with  him,  the  circumstantials  almost  nothing, 
while  he  portrays  the  earthly  form  and  theocratic  glory 
of  the  new  dispensation,  and  unfolds  the  glorious  con- 
aummation  of  the  "kingdom  of  heaven." 

VII.  AtranffemeiU  and  Contents,  —  Matthew's  order, 
we  have  already  seen,  is  according  to  subject-matter 
rather  than  chronological  sequence,  which  in  the  first 
half  is  completely  disregard^cL  More  attention  is  paid 
to  order  of  time  in  the  latter  half,  where  the  arrange- 
ment agrees  with  that  of  Mark.  The  main  body  of  his 
Gos|K-I  divides  itself  into  groups  of  discourses  collected 
according  to  their  leading  tendency,  and  separated  from 
each  ot  her  by  grou{)S  of  anecdotes  and  miracles.  We  may 
distinguish  seven  such  collections  of  discourses — (1.)  The 
8ermon  on  the  ij^fount,  a  s(>ecimen  of  our  I>)nV|  ordinary 
didactic  instruction  (ch.  v-vii) ;  divided  by  a  gn)up  of 
works  of  healing,  comprising  no  less  than  ten  out  of  eigh- 
tex>n  recorded  miracles,  fn)m  (2.)  the  commission  of  the 
twelve  (ch.  x).  The  following  chapters  (xi,  xii)  give 
the  result  of  our  I^)rd's  own  teaching,  and,  introducing 
a  change  of  feeling  towards  him,  prepare  us  for  (3.)  his 
first  open  denunciation  of  his  enemies  (xii,  25-45),  and 
pave  the  way  for  (4.)  the  group  of  parables,  including 
seven  out  of  fifteen  recorded  by  him  (ch.  xiii).  The 
next  four  chapters,  containing  the  culminating  iK>int  of 
our  Third's  history  in  Peters  confession  (xvi,  13-20),  and 
the  transfiguration  (ch.  xvii),  with  tlie  first  glimpses  of 
the  cross  (xvi,  21 ;  xvii,  12),  are  iH>und  together  by  his- 
torical sequence.  In  (5.),  comprising  ch.  xviii,  we  have 
a  complete  treatise  in  it.self,  made  up  of  fragments  on 
humility  and  brotherly  love.  The  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion, in  xix,  1-xx,  10,  are  followed  by  the  disputes  with 
the  Scribes  and  riiarisees  (xxi,23-xxii,4C),  which  sup- 
ply the  ground  for  (G.)  the  S4ilemn  denunciations  of  the 
i)^7>acrisies  and  sophisms  by  which  they  nulliiicd  the 


spirit  of  the  law  (ch.  xxiii),  followed  by  (7.)  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  last  things  (ch.  xxiv,  xxv). 

More  particularly  its  princiiial  divisions  arc — 1.  The 
introduction  to  the  ministry  (ch.  i-iv).  2.  The  lav'mg 
down  of  the  new  law  for  the  Church  in  the  Sermon  uu 
the  Mount  (ch.  v-vii).  8.  Kvents  in  historical  order, 
showing  Jesus  as  the  worker  of  miracles  (ch.  viii,  ix ). 
4.  The  appointment  of  apostles  to  preach  the  kingdom 
(ch.  x).  5.  The  doubts  and  opposition  excited  by  his 
activity  in  divers  minds — in  John's  disciples,  in  sundry 
cities,  in  the  Pharisees  (ch.  xi,  xii).  6.  A  series  of  par- 
ables on  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  (ch.  xiii).  7.  Sim- 
ilar to  5.  The  effects  of  his  ministry  on  his  countrv- 
men,  on  Herod,  the  people  of  Gennesaret,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees^  and  on  multitudes,  whom  he  feeds  (xiii,  53- 
XV  i,  12).  8.  Revelation  to  his  disciples  of  his  sufferings. 
His  instructions  to  tliem  thereupon  (xvi,  18-xviii,  35). 
9.  Events  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  (ch.  xix,  xx).  lu. 
Entrance  into  Jerusalem  and  resistance  to  him  there, 
and  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  (ch.  xxi-xxiii).  11. 
Last  discourses;  Jesus  as  lord  and  judge  of  Jerusak-m, 
and  also  of  the  world  (ch.  xxiv,  xxv).  12.  Pasuon  and 
resurrection  (ch.  xxW-xxviii). 

The  view  that  Matthew's  Gospel  is  arranged  chnmo- 
logically  was  reviveil  by  Eichhom,  wlio  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Marsh,  De  Wette,  and  others.  But  it  has  becu 
controverted  by  Hug,  Olshausen,  Greswell,  Ellicutt,  and 
others,  and  is  almost  universally  held  to  be  untenable. 

Vlll.  Style  and  Diction, — ^Thc  language  of  Matthew 
is  less  characteristic  than  that  of  the  other  evangelisita. 
Of  the  three  synoptical  <>ospels  it  is  the  most  decidedly 
Hebraistic,  both  in  diction  and  constniction,  but  less  so 
than  that  of  John.  Cretbier  and  others  have  remarked 
the  following:  (1.)  ?/  ^atrtXtia  tu>v  oi'pavftwr,  which  oc- 
curs thirtv-two  times  in  Matthew  and  not  once  in  the 
other  evangelists,  who  use  instead  i)  i^aa.  r.  ^lovj  em- 
ployed also  by  Matthew  (vi,  33;  xii,  28;  xxi,  31,  43i. 
(2.)  6  nariip  o  tv  rots  oifpavotg  (6  ovpavio^^  four  times), 
sixteen  times,  only  twice  in  Mark,  not  at  all  in  Luke. 
(3.)  YwQ  Aafiii,  to  designate  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
seven  times,  three  times  each  in  Mark  and  Luke.  (4.) 
*H  ayia  iroXif ,  and  6  dyioc  rowog,  for  Jerusalem,  three 
times;  not  in  tlie  other  evangelists.  (5.)  t)  ci^TtXtim 
Tov  alii>vo^y  *•  the  consummation  of  the  age" ="  the  end 
of  the  world,"  is  found  five  times  in  Matthew,  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Test.  exci>pt  Heb.  ix,  26,  in  the  plural, 
alujvutv.  (6.)  'iva  (oiruig)  irXrjpu}^  to  ptj^h\  eight 
times,  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Test.  John  use»  'iva 
jrXiip.  b  Xoy.,  or  »)  ypa^.;  Mark  once  (xiv,  49).  h-a 
irXrjp.  ai  ypa^.  (7.)  ro  pij^h'  (always  used  by  Mat- 
thew when  quoting  holy  Scripture  himw[f^  in  other  ci- 
tations ytypavrai,  with  the  other  evaugeilMs),  twelve 
times;  o  pij^ii^^  once  (iii,  3).  He  never  uses  the  sui- 
gular,  ypapj.  Mark  once  uses  rb  ptfSrfv  (xiii,  14).  (M.) 
k^piKog,  twice;  nowhere  else  in  the  New  TesL  {9,) 
bpvviiv  ivt  seven  times;  not  elsewhere,  save  Rev.  x,  CL 
(10.)  Kai  l£ov,  in  narrative,  twenty-tliree  times;  in 
Luke  sixteen  times;  not  in  Mark.  Uov,  after  a  geni- 
tive absolute,  nine  times.  (11.)  Trpoaipxte^ut  and  rc' 
ptviff^aif  continually  used  to  give  a  pictorial  coloring 
to  the  narrative  (e.  g.  iv,  3;  viii,  5,  19,  25;  ix,  14,  2l^ 
etc. ;  ii,  8 ;  ix,  13 ;  xi,  4,  etc.).  ( 12.)  Xiyuv,  abaiJutely, 
M'ithout  tlie  dative  of  the  person  (e.  g.  i,  20;  iii,  2. 1^ 
20;  iii,  2, 14, 17;  v,  2;  vi,  81,  etc).  (13.)  ^UpoooXvfta 
is  the  name  of  the  holy  city  with  Matthew  always,  ex- 
cept xxiii,  37.  It  is  the  same  in  Mark,  with  one  (duuU- 
ful)  exception  (xi,  1).  Luke  uses  this  form  rarely;  'It- 
povtrnXiip  frequently. 

Other  peculiarities,  establishing  the  unity  of  authM^ 
ship,  may  be  noticed :  (1.)  The  use  of  rort,  as  the  onii- 
nar\-  particle  of  transition,  ninety  times ;  six  times  in 
Mark,  and  fourteen  in  Luke.  (2.)  Kai  iyivtro  orf,  fiv« 
times;  Luke  uses  ore  de  iyfwro,  or  jcai  lore  lyivir^. 
(3.)  ttjjg  07*',  seven  times.  (4.)  ii*  iKiivtfi  ry  caip^,  h 
ry  iipqL  tic.,  and  anb  r.  Up.  er.,  scarcely  found  in  Ifark 
or  Luke.  (5.)  ava\u»piutt "  to  retire,"  ten  timea.  (6L) 
Kar  bvap,  six  times.    (7.)  WQiiiv  wq,  &aicfp,  Ka2ttis$ 
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iaaimCi  Luke,  iroi.  u/io/uc.     (8.)  rafo^,  six  timce-,  Manh,  Hilgenfelil,  Schlciermkcher,  Ewaid,  el<^,  b>  b«- 

uiily  Kum.  iii,  13  l>«Md«s  iu  the  K.I'.     (U.)  vfoipa,  and  lievr  thattlie  <jii«p«l  awumeil  iU  inewnt  roiro,  there  ii 

uiKcr  adverbs,  aTler  the  verb,  except  ai'rw,  always  be-  abeulutely  iio  exienial  evidence ;  while  tbe  iotenial, 

fore  it,     {10.)  irpomiii'tii',  with  the  dative,  l*u  times ;  arisinK  from  alyle  aiid  diution,  are  entirely  in  favor  of 

twice  ill  Mark,  three  times  in  Juliu.  the  whulehavingiubBtautiallypiuceedalfmiDoiie  band. 

Other  wuiiIh  which  are  fuUDd  either  ouly  or  mare  Oihcr  luppuned  internal  evidence  viriea  mj  mueh,  ac- 

Atquenlly  iu  Matthew  aie,  lut^rtiiiv,  viXigiriaf  tffSai,  curding  to  the  tuljjective  punitiiin  of  critii-a,  and  lead* 

ppuH/iot,  oUiatut,  varipov,  ixti^iv,  oiaruff iv,  mra-  them  l^  tlie  aame  data  (a  uich  uppueite  teaulla,  a»  tu  be 

TOtTfataJdi,  fiitoipiiv,  awaipiiv  Xoyov,  su^jSofiXtov  little  worth. 

XafilinvHv,  fiaXoKi'd— wf,  etc.  <Me  Creduer,  Evikit.  p.        1.  Some  ciiticg,  admitting  the  apoitolic  Bntit|uily  of 

CJ  W].;  (ivaAinf,  BrilrSgt  i.  UpracAchanirt.  J.iV.  T*.).  a  part  of  the  (hhikI,  apply  to  Matthew,  u  thuy  do  to 

IX.  Cilalioiujrom  the  OUl  j'MfiinHiir.—Few  fautJi  are  Luke,  the  gratuitous  Mipfioeitiun  of  a  later  editor  ur 
nore  aignilicwit  of  Iho  on);iuii]  purpose  of  this  (iospel,  cumpiler,  who,  ly  augmenting  and  altering  tlie  earlier 
aiid  the  tieTsuna  for  whom  it  wax  denigned,  than  the  fre-  document,  produced  our  preaeut  (iospeL  llilgeufeld  (p. 
■{uciicy  of  citations  fnini  and  refcteucea  to  the  U.-TeKt.  lUU;  endeavors  to  separate  the  older  fnim  the  newer 
ifmptures.  While  in  Luke  and  Mark,  the  (ieiilile  (ius-  work,  anil  inrludes  much  hiatorical  matter  in  tlie  for- 
jielit,  we  have  ouly  twenty-four  and  twenty-three  re-  mer ;  since  ^'blciermaeher,  several  critics,  miiintcriiret' 
■l>ectively,  Matthew  supplies  no  le»  Ihau  Hfty-four.  ing  the  Xo^io  of  Papias,  counidet  the  older  document  to 
The  cliaracler  of  the  cinatatiuiu  is  no  less  nuliceable  have  been  a  collection  of  "diacourses"  only.  We  are 
than  the  number.  Iu  Matthew  the  Old  Test,  is  cited  asked  to  believe  that  in  the  2d  ceriUity,  tiir  two  or  more 
verbally  no  less  than  forty-three  limes,  many  of  the  ol  the  Uospcls,  new  works,  differing  from  them  both  iu 
quotations  beiiiK  peculiar  to  this  evangelist ;  ill  Luke  mailer  and  compass,  were  subntituied  for  the  old,  and 
we  have  not  moie  than  nineteen  direct  citations,  and  that  about  tlie  end  of  the  %l  century  our  preseut  (ioe- 
only  ci);ht  iiuotatioiia  (in  Mark  only  two),  which  are  pels  were  adopted  by  authority  to  Che  excluiuuu  of  all 
not  found  elsewhere.  The  two  classes  into  which  tbne  others,  and  that  henceforth  the  copies  of  tixe  older  works 
citations  are  distinguished— those  more  or  less  directly  entirely  disappeared,  and  have  escaped  the  kceneat 
from  the  Sept.,  and  those  which  give  an  original  render-  research  ever  since.  Eichhom's  notion  is  that  "the 
ing  of  the  llehntw  text — have  been  alluiled  to  above.  (Jhurch"  lanctiuDed  the  four  canonical  books,  and  by  its 
The  citaciiins  peculiar  to  Matthew  sre  marked  with  sn  authority  gave  them  exclusive  currency ;  but  there  e.t- 
aMeri;<k  (*),  and  those  which  he  quotes  as  having  been  isted  at  that  time  nu  means  for  convening  ■  council, 
fuimieu  in  our  Lord's  Ufe  with  (ii).  and  if  such  a  body  could  have  met  and  decided,  it  would 

t  have  been  able  to  fiirce  on  the  churches  bm^  lii*- 

[liri.      •      ivlil^I«.'."i>eiit 

-Jer.  ixil,llt         III.* ^;;-l5^  anee  (see  Norton, Cnu-mmoB, chap. i). 

xli,n,'is.Eiod.xi,is-  Iiensus  knows  the  four  Cospcls  only  (//irr.  iii,  cbsp.i). 

I  K        y'h       o  Tatian.whodied  A.I>.l70,cumpo«ednliospelhBmioiiy, 

'"'i r^C'<rnm  '«"'"  mv  under  the  name  of  Dialcssaron  (Eusehius, 

«,«).     '  i/ul.  tkclrt.  iv,  -29>     Theophiliu,  bishop  of  Aiilinch, 

IS Ixa.  |ir<,T;  about  16«,  wrote*  commeutary  un  tbe  Uoepels  (Jerome, 

le         PsLvlll  V  -4  (J -4 /jwsii"'),  and  IJ*  t'ir.UL).     Clement  of  Alexandria 

4V.!!!!Psa.  cxv'ill,  (dourished  about  ittO>  knew  the  liiur  tios|)chi,  and  dis- 

It.  linguiabed  between  them  and  the  uneauunical  go7(K'l 

""' Si  ■  ■ 'KUd.  HTi.*^  according  to  the  Kgyptisiis,     Tcrtullian  (Umi  alxut 

ST  '. '.  .VmU  vI.'b.  "i'^J  knew  the  four  Gospels,  and  was  called  on  to  viiiiU- 

!t9...1^v.  xii, I&  cate  ihe  text  of  oucuf  them  against  the  corni]itiuiiB  of 

iiflL^i"  h'"'  'i^bV'1  *l"raon.    See  Litkb.    Origen  ihom  ItK.)  calls  the  four 

wV.  .psru  civll'l  (iospels  the  four  ekments  of  the  Christian  failli;  audit 

te.  appears  that  his  copy  of  Ualtliew  amtjiiiied  the  gene- 

ixlv,lO...D«n.ill,ll;  ,logy  (C;oH«,  m  Joun.).    I'asMH^es  from  Mattliew  are 

K>      Isi^illi  in*  <1>J"t^  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  the  author  of  the  letter 

Jiir;;  li.in!  to  Diognelus  (see  in  Otto's  Juirin  Martgr,  vol.  iij,  by 

xivl, ai...Zcch.  nil.  7.  Hegesippus,  Irensus,  Talian,  Albenagonu,  Theophilus, 

I  ixvll^ii  '^Kli'il' 13  Clemeut,Tertulliao,  and  Origen,     It  is  iiol  merely  fnim 

I         'm!!Psa.  ixli,  k.  ^^  matter,  but  the  manner  of  the  iiuotstions,  from  (lie 

4S..Psa.iiil,»,  calm  ap|>eal  as  to  a  settled  authority, frum  the  abseitce 

W.Psii.  1X11,1.  of  ^1  hjnig  „r  Otiult,  that  we  regard  it  as  proved  that 

To  these  may  be  added  (ii,  23), "  He  shall  be  called  a  >he  book  we  possess  had  not  been  the  subject  of  any 

Naiareue ;"  and  the  apiieal  to  Ihe  words  of  Ihe  prophets  sudden  change.     Was  there  no  heretic  to  throw  hack 

generally  (xxri,  M,  SCI.  with  double Torce  against  TertuUUn  the  charge  of  allei^ 

Keferenccs  to  the  U.  Test,  which  are  not  direct  dU-  «tion  which  he  brings  against  MarcionV    Was  there  no 

tions,  are  as  under :  orthoilox  Church  or  member  of  a  Church  to  complain 

...  M  1  1    H.  '  irii  II         u  1  I    ■  '^'^1  itistead  of  the  Matthew  and  the  Luke  that  had 

xl!.3   .■.■.■;::iMsm'«l,a-«.  ixi;'4i.V.','.:"'nl»;M.  been  Unghl  to  them  and  their  fathers,  other  and  dilfcr- 

s Numb.  iTvlll,  >.|  lOeu.  Ir,  B;  ent  writuigs  were  now  im|>u3cdon  them'/    Neither  the 

40 Jijiiahi,  n.  iilll,30..-<    (Chrou.ixlv,  one  iior  the  other  apiiears. 

" IKlngsx,!.       I  t    «1.  The  ciUti.,iB  of  Juslin  Martyr,  very  import^it  for 

X.  ffMBiHeofM.  — Notwithstanding  the  doubts  Ihat  this  subject,  liave  bceu  tliuught  lu  indicate  a  source  dif- 
have  been  thrown  u|>on  it.  the  genuinetwes  of  Matthew  ferent  frum  the  (iospels  which  we  now  puesessj  ami  by 
is  as  satisfai'torily  cslaldisbol  as  that  of  any  ancient  the  word  awoiivniiovibpatn  (memnim).  he  has  been 
book  whatever.  .See  Davidson's /Wrml  to  ris  A'.  Trof..  supposed  to  indicate  that  lost  work.  We  have  not  space 
vuLL  Krrim  the  daysof  Juntin  we  tiud  perpetual  ([uo-  here  to  show  that  the  remains  referred  to  are  the  (liio- 
lations  corres|iondingwith  the  existing  text  of  the  <i<ii>-  iiela  which  we  possess,  and  not  any  one  bnok;  and  that 
pel,  which  prove  lhat  the  book  then  in  circidation,  as  of  though  Justin  quotes  the  Gospels  very  loosely,  sn  that 

the  same  as  that  we  now  have,  hii  wonla  often  bear  Imt  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 

LS  by  which  we  are  invited  hy  original,  the  same  is  true  of  his  quotadoDS  Cram  1^ 
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:xi>d.iii,H. 


x,'3a,so!!!Hicvif,a. 
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•(O)       IH-!l...tsa.xl)l.1-4 
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Septaagint.  He  transposes  words,  brings  separate  pas- 
sages together,  attributes  the  words  of  one  prophet  to 
another,  and  even  <iuotes  the  Pentateuch  for  facts  not 
reconltfd  in  it.  Many  of  the  quotations  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  arc  indeed  precise,  but  these  are  c)iietly  in  the 
Dialogue  with  Tr\'pho,  where,  reasoning  with  a  Jew  on  ! 
the  O.  T..  he  does  not  trust  his  memory',  but  consults  the 
text.  Tills  (luestion  is  disposed  of  in  Norton's  Oenuittt- 
nesny  vol.  i,  au<l  in  Hug's  Einleituuy, 

2.  The  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  has  been 
called  in  (juestion,  but  on  no  sufficient  grounds.  See 
Meyer's  note,  Comment,  i,  Go,  who  adduces  as  arguments 
for  their  genuineness,  that — (1.)  they  are  found  in  all 
MS8.  and  aiif:icnt  versions,  and  are  quoted  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  "Id  and  3d  centuries,  Irenteus,  Clem.  Alex., 
etc.,  and  are  referred  to  by  Celsus  (.Orig.  C.  CeU.  i,  38 ; 
ii,3*2).  (2.)  The  facts  they  reconl  are  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  a  Gospel  written  for  Jewish  Christians.  (3.) 
The  opening  of  chap,  iii,  iv  Ct  rati  ?/fi.  tic.,  refers  back, 
by  its  construction,  to  the  close  of  chap,  ii ;  and  iv,  13 
would  be  unintelligible  without  ii,  23.  (4.)  There  is  no 
difference  between  the  dicuon  and  constructions  and 
those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Gos|)el. 

The  opponents  of  these  two  chapters  rest  chiefly  on 
their  alleged  absence  from  tlie  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  in 
use  among  the  Ebionites  (Epiphanius,  H<rr.  xxx,  13). 
But  Kpiphanius  describes  that  book  as  '*  incomplete, 
adulterate<l,  and  mutilated;"  and  as  the  Ebionites  re- 
garded Jesus  simply  as  the  human  Messiah  co-ordinate 
with  Adam  and  Moses,  the  absence  of  the  two  chapters 
may  readily  be  accounted  for  on  doctrinal  grounds.  The 
same  explanation  may  be  given  for  the  alleged  absence 
from  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  of  these  chapters,  and 
the  corresponding  parts  of  Luke  containing  the  geneal- 
ogy', and  all  the  other  passages  which  show  that  the 
I»rd  was  bom  of  the  seed  of  I>a.vid  **  according  to  the 
flesh"  (Theo<loret,  H<rr,  fab.  i,  20).  The  case  must  be  a 
vteak  one  which  requires  us  to  appeal  to  acknowledged 
heretics  for  the  correction  of  our  canon.  The  supposed 
discrepancy  between  the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  which  has  led  even  professor  Norton  to  fol- 
low Strauss,  Paulus,  Schleiermacher,  etc,  in  rejecting 
them,  has  been  abundantly  discusse<l  in  all  recent  com- 
mentaries, and  by  Wieseler  (i%tio/ww),  Neander  {Life  of 
Chi'iJit)f  Mill  (Pantheism),  Kern  (^Urtprung  rf.  AV.  Mat.)y 
etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  various  answers  to  Strauss.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  note  the  following  points  in  reply :  (1.) 
Such  questions  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these  chap- 
ters, but  are  found  in  places  of  which  the  apostolic  ori- 
gin is  admitted.  (2.)  The  treatment  of  Luke's  Gos|)el 
by  Marcion  suggests  how  the  Jewish  Christians  dnipped 
out  of  their  version  an  account  which  they  would  not 
accept.  (3.)  Prof.  Norton  stands  alone,  among  those 
who  object  to  the  two  chapters,  in  assigning  the  gene- 
alogy' to  the  same  author  as  the  rest  of  the  chapters 
(Hilgenfdd,  p.  46, 47).  (4.)  The  difficulties  in  the  har- 
mony are  all  reconcilable,  and  the  day  has  passed,  it 
may  be  ho|)ed,  when  a  passage  can  be  struck  out,  against 
all  the  MSS.  and  the  testimony  of  early  writers,  for  sub- 
jective impressions  about  its  contents. 

XL  Comrttentnrits. — The  following  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  helps  on  the  whole  of  Matthew's  Go8p<*l,  a  few 
of  the  most  important  of  which  we  indicate  by  an  aster- 
isk prefixed :  Origen.  Commnttaria  (in  0pp.  iii,  440  sq., 
830  sq.);  also  Scholia  (in  ( lalland, /^iW. /'<i^r.  xiv) ; 
Athanasius,  Frarjmenta  (in  0pp.  i,  pt.  2;  also  iii,  18); 
Hilarius  Pictaviensis,  O/wwfff^rtm  (in  Opp,  i,  060);  Je- 
rome, Comjnefitarii  (in  Ojtj^  v,  I) ;  Faustus  Hhegiensis, 
JSuper  er.  Matt,  (in  .Jerome,  Ojtp.  xi,  77, 204, 365) ;  Chry- 
sth^tom,  llomiliif  (in  0pp.  [*S;»MrMiJ,  vi.73I-98();  alw  ed. 
Field,  Cantab.  1H31>,  3  vobi.8vo;  in  English,  in  Lib,  o/ 
Fathers,  Oxf.  1813  51,  vols,  xi,  xv,  xxxiv) :  C>'ril  of  Al- 
exandria, Frof/mtuta  ( in  Mai,*S'(T'/7>/.  vtt,  viii,  pt.  ii,  M2;; 
Pas<'hasius  Katbertus,  CommerUarin  (in  0pp.  i;  also  in 
JHbl.  Maj'.  Fatr.  xiv);  Chromatins  A(juiliensis,  Trurta- 
fits  (in  Galland.  fiilU.  Pair,  viii,  333) ;  Bedc,  Fj-jHfsitio 
(ia  Ojtp,  v,  \)\  Amjclm,  AWrra^ioNetf  (in  Opp,  ed.  Pi- 


card)  ;  Kupertus  Tuitiensis,  Svptr  Afattkavm  (in  Opp, 
ii,  1) ;  Aquinas,  Commentarii  (in  Opp,  iii) ;  Dnithmar, 
Expoaitio  (in  MibL  Max,  Pair,  xv,  8(») ;  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Commentarii  (in  Opp,  ix) ;  Melancthon,  Commeit- 
tarii  (ArgenL  1523, 8vo;  also  in  0]>p.  iii);  Munster,.4n- 
notationea  (Basil.  1537,  fol.;  also  in  Critici  Sacri) ;  Im- 
thQT,  Adnt>tatiotie»  [on  ch.  i-xviii]  (Vitemb.  1538,  8vo; 
also  in  Worka,  both  Lat  and  Germ.) ;  Sarcer,  ^Scholia 
(FrcfL  1538;  Basil  1540,  1541,  1544.  15<iO,  8vo);  Bul- 
linger,  Ctnnmentariua  (Tigur.  1542,  ful.) ;  Titelmann.C'um- 
mentariua  (Antw.  1545,  8vo;  1576;  Par.  1546:  Lugd. 
1547, 1556, 1568,  fol.) ;  Musculus,  Commtwiariua  \  indud. 
Mark  and  Luke]  (BasiL  1548, 1556, 1566,1578, 1,091,1611, 
foL) ;  Bredembrach,  Commentaria  (O»lon.  1550,  foL) ; 
Zw ingle,  A  rmotationea  (in  Opp,  iv,  1 ;  in  Germ,  by  Ktis- 
ter,  Halle,  1783,8vo);  Chytneus,  Comnurtttariua  (Yiteroh. 
1555,  1566,  8vo) ;  Ferus,  Knarratioma  (liklf^runt  1559, 
foL;  Antw.  and  Lugd.  1559;  Par.  and  Yen.  1560;  C4>m- 
plut.  1562;  Par.  1564;  Antw.  1570;  Rom.  1577;  Lugd. 
1604,  1610,  8vo) ;  Hersel,  Commeutariua  (Lovon.  1568, 
1572,  8vo) ;  Marloratus,  Exposition  (from  the  LaL  by 
Tymrae,  Lond.  1570,  fol.) ;  Junius,  Expositio  (in  Oj^,  ii, 
1893) ;  Brentz,  Commetitarii  (in  Opp,  v) ;  Aretius,  Com- 
mentariua  (Morg.  1580, 8vo);  Tyndale,  Notta  [on  i-xxi] 
(in  Expoaitio»a,p.2'27);  Gualther, //om»/«c  (I'igur.  1590- 
96, 2  vols.  foL) ;  De  Avendano,  Commentarius  (Madrid, 
1592, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Dansus,  Commtntarius  (Genev.  1.V93, 
8vo);  Kirsten,iY(}/€i;(YratisL  1611, fol);  PelargiLs7//ii^ 
trationes  (Frcft.  1612, 1617,2  vols.  4to);  Tostatus,  Cost- 
mentarii  (in  Opp,) ;  Scultetus,  Exercitatiowa  (Amst.  1624, 
4to) ;  Novarinus,  Xota  (Yen.  1629 ;  Lugd.  1642,  fol.) ; 
(xoroar,  Explicatio  (Groning.  1631, 8vo) ;  (Ecolam|)adius, 
Enarrationea  (Basil.  1636, 8vo) ;  Possinus  and  Corderius, 
Symhola  (Tolos.  1646, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Episcopiiis,  Softr  [on 
i-xxtv]  (in  Opp.  II,  i,  1) ;  Dickson,  Kxpoaition  (Li>nd. 
1651,  12mo);  De  Aponte,  Commentarii  (Lugd.  le.')!,  2 
vols,  fol.) ;  Bertrain,  Enudeatio  (AmsL  1651, 4to);  Mat- 
thias, A  nafyais  (Amst.  1652,  foL) ;  Wandalin,  Parajihra- 
aia  (Slesw.  1654,4to);  De  Pise,  Commefdaria  (Lugd.  1656, 
foL) ;  Parens,  Commentariita  (in  Opp,  ii) ;  C^occeius,  Xota 
(in  Opp,  xii,3);  Lightfoot,  Exercitations  (in  Works, xi); 
Blackwood,  ExposHitm  [on  i-x]  (Lond.  1659,  4to);  A. 
I^pide,  In  Afatth,  (Antw.  1660,  fol.) ;  Leighton, /.rWiriTtf 
[on  i-ix]  (in  Worka,  iii,  1) ;  Winstnip,  Pamlecttt  (Lund. 
Scan.  1660, 1674;  Ilafn.  1699,2  vols.  foL) ;  Gerhard,  .4 (i- 
notationea  (Jen.  1663, 1690, 4 to);  Spanheim, run/iciiF  (i, 
ii,  Ileidelb.  1663 ;  iii,  L.  B.  1 685, 4to) ;  Mcisner,  Extrdta- 
tionea  (Yitemb.  16(>4,  4to);  Hartsoecker,  Aotaeheningeu 
(Amst.  1668, 4to);  Saubert,  Varia  Isectumes^ew.  (lielrosl. 
1672,  4 to);  De  XeW,  Explicatio  [includ.  Marie]  (Lond. 
1678, 8vo);  Yan  Til,  iY<)/<*  (inDutch,Ani8t.l6«J;  Dort, 
ltW7,  1695;  in  German,  Casscl,  1700;  Frtft.  1705,  4to); 
Huysing,  Exposition  (in  Dutch,  Hague,  1(»84,  4to ;  in 
(iierman,  Cassel,  17 10.  foL) ;  Crell,  Commentariva  [on  i-v  ] 
(in  Opp.  i,  1);  Przipcovius,  Coffitatumea  (Eleuth.  1692, 
foL);  Wegner, /l<&ioto/a  (Kegiom.  16l>9, 1705, 4io);  Hi- 
deyger, Z,flf6o;w  [indud.  some  other  books]  (I'igur.  17(H), 
4to);  Oleariiust^&'fmi/toiM'*  (Lips.  1713, 1743. 4to);  lYaff, 
Xotce  (Tubing.  1721,  4to);  Klcmm,  AxemVui  [on  i-v] 
(Tub.  1725,  4to);  Yrimoet,  06wrFa/»ott(^9  [on  i-v  J  (Kr. 
ad  K.  17-28, 8vo) ;  D.  Scott, Xofea  (Lond.  1741, 4to) ;  Eb^- 
ner,  Commentariita  (Zwoll.  1767-9,  2  voK  4to) ;  Wake- 
field, Xotes  (Lond.  1782,  4to) ;  Adam,  Exposition  (in 
IVorka,  i);  Giiz,  Erklantug  (Stuttg.  1785, 8vo);  Wizen- 
man,  ^(«tf«  nach  Matth.  (Basle,  1789, 1864,  8vo);  Beau- 
sobre,  (.'ommentan/  (fn>m  the  French,  Cambr.  1790,  8vo, 
and  often  since) ;  HeddHus,  Attmerkunffen  (Stuttg.  1792, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  (iriesbach,  Commentariua  (Jen.  1798, 8vo) ; 
Porteus,  Leiiurea  (Lond.  1802,  an<l  since,  2  vols.  Svo) ; 
Schukhcss,  Hmnilitn  ( Wintert  h.  1 806, 2  vols.  8vo) :  Men- 
ken, Hetrachlungen  ( i,  Frckft,  1809 ;  ii,  Bann.  1822, 8vo) ; 
I^xlge,  Jjfctiirea  (l^ond.  1818,  8vo);  Mever.  Beiirage 
(Wien,  1818,  8vo);  liraitz,  Commentar  (Tab.  1821  -23,  i 
vols.  8vo) ;  Binterim,  Bemerkunpen  (i.  Mainie,  1823, 8vo); 
♦Fritzsche, Commentar (Lpz.  1826, 8vo);  Harte, /.<criirr< 
(Lond.  1831-34,2  vols.  12mo);  Cramer,  Je^jr  nach  Mat' 
thdua  (Lpz.  1832,  8vo) ;  Penrose,  Lectures  (Load.  1832; 
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]2mo) ;  *Wat8on,  Ejrpoaitum  [includ. Mark]  (Lond.  1833 
and  since ;  X.  Y.  184i)  and  since,  8vu) ;  Scholten,  Onder- 
aticking  (I-evden,  1836,  8vo);  (^IX/^r^  Paraphrase  [in- 
clud. Mark]  (Limd.  1840,  12nio);  Cheke,  NoU»  (Lond. 
1843,8v(») ;  Perceval,  Lectures  (Lond.  1845,4  vols.  12mo) ; 
Ford,  lUustratUm  (Loud.  1848,  8vo) ;  Uoothroyd,  Ao/m 
(Edinb.  1851,  8vo) ;  Overton,  Lft^tures  (Lond.  1851,  2 
voL*.  8vo) ;  Gumming,  Rfodinys  (Lond.  1853,  8vo) ;  Ar- 
nold!, Comm«i/or  (Trior,  1856, 8vo) ;  ( vood win,  Com;i»en- 
tary  (Cambr.  1857,  8vo) ;  ♦Moriijon,  Notts  (Boat,  1858, 
1861 ;  Edinb.  1870,  8vo) ;  Shadwell,  Translation  (Lond. 
1859,  12mo);  *Conant,  Sates,  etc  (Amer.  Bible  Union, 
N.  Y.  1860, 4to) ;  Conder.  Commentary  (Lond.  1860, 8vo) ; 
Lutteroth, /;««/ft  [on  i-xiii]  (Par.  1860-67,3  pti*.  8vo) ; 
•Alexander,  Exjtkuuitum  [on  i-xvi]  (N.  Y.  1861,  r2mo) ; 
•Luthardt,  De  Compositione  Matt,  (Lips.  1861, 8vo) ;  Re- 
ville.  Etudes  (Par.  1862,8vo) ;  Gratry,  Commentaire.  (Par. 
1863, 8vo) ;  *Nast,  Commetitury  [incluiL  Mark  ]  (Cincin- 
nati, 1864, 8vo);  Thomas,  Obsercatitms  (Lond.  1864, 8vo) ; 
Klofuter,  Commentarius  (Vien.  1866,  8vo) ;  Hilgenfeld, 
Untersuchnng  (in  his  Ztitschr.  1866, 1867) ;  Kelly,  Uct- 
tires  (Lond.  1870,  8vo) ;  Adamson,  ExposUum  (Lond. 
1871, 8vo).     See  Gospels. 

Matthe^tr  of  Bassl    See  Capuchins. 

Matthe^tr  of  Blatakf^    See  Blatarks. 

Matthe'W  of  Cracow  (more  accurately  of  Kro- 
kow,  in  Pomerania),  a  n(»ted  (ierman  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  Kome,  and  worthy  to  be  counted  foremost 
among  the  forerunners  of  the  great  Keformation,  was  a 
native  of  Pomerania,  and  flourished  near  the  opening 
of  the  15th  century.  But  little  is  known  of  his  |)ersonal 
history,  except  that  he  was  made  by  the  emperor  Ru- 
pert a  professor  in  the  young  University  of  Heidelberg; 
afterwards  became  chancellor  to  Rupert,  and  through 
the  latter's  intluence  became  bishop  of  Worms  in  1405, 
and  that  he  attended  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409,  and 
died  in  1410.  But  of  his  ial>ors  we  know  enough  to 
award  him  great  praise  as  an  ardent  and  faithful  worker 
for  reform  among  the  clergy  of  his  Church.  Indeed, 
the  corrupt  condition  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  ecclesiastical  boily,  seems  to  have  early 
engaged  his  serious  attention.  In  1384  he  delivered  a 
discourse  on  the  improvement  of  morals,  lM>th  in  pricsoi 
and  people,  before  an  archiepiscopal  synod  in  Prague; 
and,  as  he  began  then,  so  he  continued  through  life  to 
l)attle  for  reform  and  the  eradication  of  corruption,  and 
the  abandonment  of  simony  and  other  vile  practices. 
Both  with  his  tongue  and  by  his  |>en  he  sought  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  noble  cause  he  had  espoused, 
and,  as  his  position  secured  him  great  influence,  his  la- 
bors were  certainly  not  in  vain.  For  his  day  and  gen- 
eration he  was  no  doubt  another  canlinal  Julian  (q.  v.). 
He  desired  reform  rather  than  a  revolution,  and  there- 
fore failed  to  accomplish  his  missum. 

Matthew  left  behind  him  a  number  of  MSS.,  some 
of  which  were  afterwards  printed.  Among  the  most 
noteti  of  his  works  is  a  treatise  on  the  pollutions  of 
the  Romish  court,  which  appears  to  have  been  writ^ 
ten  a  little  previous  to  the  year  1409,  alMMit  the  pe- 
riod when  the  sc.*hism  in  the  papacy  seemed  to  open  a 
door  for  conscientious  minds  to  cherish  doubts,  at  least 
privately,  yet  sufKciently  to  afford  a  leaven  for  the 
future,  respex'ting  the  Iwasted  infallibility  of  the  popes, 
and  the  degree  of  implicit  faith  and  ol)edience  due  to 
their  appointments  and  decisions.  It  may  l)e  that  the 
weakness  occasioned  by  this  papal  schism  funiisheti 
a  reason  why  the  author  of  so  bold  an  attack  on  the 
prevailing  corruptions  <lid  not  encounter  the  hostil- 
ity and  persecution  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  His 
favor  with  the  emperor  was  an  additional  source  of  im- 
punity, and  probably  also  his  early  death  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work.  We  have  no  information  ftf  the 
effect  immediately  produced  by  the  treatise,  but  it  shows 
that  the  harvejst  of  the  16th  centurv  was  even  t^ien  in 
its  germ,  and  it  seems  like  some  of  the  seed  towards  the 
harvest,  sown  for  a  hundrcnl  ve^rn,  to  produce  fruit  in 

v.— L  L  L 


the  times  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  See  Ullmann, 
Reformers  before  the  Reformaiion,  voL  i ;  Hodgson,  He- 
formen  and  Martyr*  (Phila.  1867,  12mo),  p.  118  sq. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Matthe^tr  {Matthteus)  of  Paris,  an  English  mo- 
nastic, of  great  celebrity  as  a  chronicler  of  England's 
early  history,  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. He  took  the  religious  habit  in  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St.  Albans  in  1217.  Almost  the  only  in- 
cident of  his  life  that  has  been  recorde<l  is  a  journey  he 
made  to  Norway,  by  command  of  the  pope,  to  introduce 
some  reforms  into  the  monastic  establishments  of  that 
country,  which  mission  he  has  the  credit  of  having  ex- 
ecuted with  great  ability  and  success.  He  is  said  to 
have  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Henry  III,  and  to  have 
obtained  various  privileges  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
fonl  through  his  intluence  with  that  king.  His  ac- 
quirements embraced  all  the  learning  and  science  of 
his  age ;  besides  theology  and  lilstory ;  oratory,  poetry, 
painting,  architecture,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  are  reckoned  among  his  accomplishments  by 
his  biographers  or  panegyrists.  His  memory  is  pre- 
served mainly  by  his  history  of  England,  entitled  //u- 
toria  Majorj  really  a  continuation  of  a  work  begun  at 
St.  Albans  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (who  died  in  May, 
1236),  and  which  was  subsequently  entitled  Chronica 
Major y  or  Chronica  Majora  Sancti  AlbanL  Roger's 
name,  however,  was  obscured  by  that  of  our  subject, 
Matthew  of  Paris,  who,  though  he  adopted  the  plan  of 
Roger's  work,  really  furnished  a  most  valuable  chron- 
icle, especially  of  mediseval  histor>'.  In  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Corpus  Christi  and 
Benedict  colleges,  Cambridge,  there  are  manuscripts  of 
an  epitome,  by  Matthew  of  Paris  himself,  of  his  history, 
generally  referred  to  by  the  names  of  the  Uistoria  Minor, 
or  the  Chronica,  which,  bishop  Nicholson  says,  contains 
"  several  particulars  of  note  omitted  in  the  larger  his- 
tory." This  smaller  work  was  for  a  long  time  ascribed 
to  a  Matthew  of  Westminster  (q.  v.).  <.)f  late,  h(»wever, 
the  question  of  authorship  has  been  fairly  settled  by 
Sir  Frederick  Madden,  who  edited  and  published  these 
chronicles.  He  pronounce<l  the  Weittminster  Matthew 
"  a  phantom  who  never  existed,"  and  oljserves  that  even 
the  late  Mr.  Buckle  was  so  deceived  by  the  general  tone 
of  confidence  manifested  in  quoting  this  writer  that  he 
characterizes  him  as,  after  Froissart,  the  most  celebrated 
historian  of  the  14th  century.  *'  The  mystery  of  the 
*  phantom  historian,' "  says  a  writer  in  the  Westminster 
Review  (Oct.,  1866,  p.  238),  *•  has  been  hai)pily  unveile<l 
by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  whose  correct  anticipation  is 
unexpectedly  confirmeii  by  his  discoverj*^  <»f  the  original 
copy  of  the  work,  now  in  the  Chethani  Librarj'  at  Man- 
chester. This  maimscript  establishes  b«»yond  all  doubt 
that  the  largest  ))ortion  of  the  Floreg  //istoriarum,  at- 
trilHJted  to  the  pseudo  Matthew  of  Westminster,  was 
written  at  St.  Albans,  under  the  eye  and  by  direction 
of  Matthew  of  Paris,  as  an  abri<lgment  of  his  greater 
chronicle;  and  the  text  from  the  dose*  of  the  year  1241 
to  about  two  thirds  of  1249  is  in  his  own  handwriting. 
This  manuscript,  continued  after  his  death  by  another 
hand  on  the  same  plan,  down  to  the  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Evesham  in  12()5,  ceased  after  that  date  to  be  written 
at  St«  Albans,  and  passed  eventually  into  the  library  of 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster.  The  au- 
thor of  the  first  continuation,  after  the  manuscript  had 
left  St.  Albans,  was.  Sir  F.  Madden  thinks,  John  Bevere, 
otherwise  named  John  of  I»ndon.  It  was  brought 
down  by  Bevere  to  the  year  1306.  A  sjwcial  class  of 
manuscripts,  including  the  Eton  MS.  of  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  implicitly  follows  Bevere's  chronicle ;  but 
in  the  original  copy  of  the  Flore*  J/istoriarum,  after 
it  came  to  Westminster,  Ik*vere's  text  is  generally 
abridged,  although  under  some  years  there  are  addi- 
tions. The  entire  work  is  carried  on  to  the  year  1305. 
'  It  was,'  says  Sir  Frederick, '  no  doubt  from  the  (acit 
that  the  latter  |M)rtion  of  the  Elorr*  Historiarum  was 
\  composed  by  a  Westminster  monk,  that  the  eatiift  Hl^stV 
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was  afterwards  attributed  to  a  Matthew  of  Westmin-  of  York.    He  died  at  Gawood  Castle  March  29,  1628.' 

Bter,  for  the  name  of  Matthew  really  belonged  to  Mat-  The  learning  and  piety  of  archbishop  Matthew  have 

thew  of  Parity  whilst  the  affix  of  Westminster  was  sup-  been  warmly  eulogized  by  CMnden.     It  is  to  be  much 

plied  by  conjecture ;  and  this  pseudonymc  having  been  lamented  that  his  sermons,  which  are  said  to  have  been 

recognised  by  Bale  and  Joscclin,  and  adopted  by  arch-  superior  productions,  were  not  preserved  to  us  in  print, 

bishop  Parker,  the  error  has  been  perpetuated  to  our  The  only  publicatimi  of  his  is  entitled  Ctmcia  Apologrt- 

own  time/  "     Bcbides  this  edition  by  Madden,  entitled  tea  contra  Capianum  (Oxf.  1581  and  1638, 8vo).    In  the 

Maitkcei  Paruti^ruiSf  Mvnachi  Sancti  A  Ibaniy  Ilistoria  cathedral  church  at  York  there  is  a  MS.  from  his  pen 

A  nglorum,  sice  ut  vulgo  dicitur,  J/istoria  Minora  itenij  containing  NoUt  upon  all  the  A  ncient  Fathers.    See 

ejusdem  abbreviatio  Chronicorum  Anylia  (published  by  yfooAy  Athenm  Oxomentes;  Middleton,  Ar.  Biogr,  ii,478 

the  authority  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  her  majes-  sq. ;  Hook,  Ecdet,  Biog.  s.  v. 

ty's  treasury*,  London,  Longmans,  18GGsq.),  we  have  one       Matthews,  Alford  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Meih- 

by  archbishop  Parker  (London,  1  o/ 1 ,  foho ;  reprinted  at  ^^^  Episcopal  Church,  was  b«>m  in  Mercer  Count v,  IX 

Liguri,  Zurich,  1C06;  London,  1640  [or  in  some  a>pics  j^j^  n,  1838;  went  to  Wethersfield.  111.,  in  1855.  an.i 

1641],  fol.,  by  Dr.  W  ilham  \i  atts ;  Par.  1644,  ft»l. ;  Lond.  ^^  ^^^^  converted  and  joined  the  Missionarv  BaptiiA 

1684,  foL).    Watts  s  edition,  which  is  sometnnes  divided  (^^urch.     In  the  winter  of  1862-63  he  joineti  the  M^'tb- 

into  two  volumes,  conuins,  besides  various  readings  and  ^:^  Episcopal  Church,  after  advising  with  his  pa.<tor 

copious  indexes,  two  other  works  of  the  author  never  ^^^  members  of  his  own  Church.     Soon  after  he  r»- 

before  printed,  namely,  his  DuorumOffarum  Mercwnwi  ^^^^.^  y^^^  ^         j^    ,„  ^^^^     ^np  of  1864,  the  health 

Regiim  (S.  Albam  Bundatorum)  It/or   and  his  Xuftntt  ^^  ^^^        ^„,  ^^  ^^^  ,j„j^  ^i^^.^  f^y.^^p^  ^^^  ^j^^^ 

Tnum  A  bbatum  S.  A  lbam\  ttm,  together  with  what  he  ^^  vacated,  and  Matthews  was  appointed  his  successor, 

calls  \ii^  Addttamenta  to  those  treatises.     "Matthew  of  ^^  jj,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^  he  was  admitted  on  trial  iiito 

Pans  wntes  with  considerable  spirit  and  rhetorical  dis-  ^^^^  ,m„„j,  Conferenw,  and  returned  to  the  Buda  charge. 

pUy,  and  uses  remarkable  freedom  of  speech ;  and  his  y^^  ^^^  Conference  of  1866  to  that  ot  1868  he  was  in 

work,  which  IS  continued  to  the  death  of  Henry  III  ^,  ^^^y^^  Tiskilwa  Station.     At  the  Conference*^ 

(12.2)  by  W  lUiam  Rishangcr,  another  monk  of  the  ^^  ^e  was  appointed  to  ChUlicothe,  and  there  he  U- 

same  abbey,  has  been  the  chief  authonty  commonly  re-  ^^^  ^^^  acceptably  to  the  people  and  most  succea^ 

hed  upon  for  the  history  of  that  reign.     Its  spint,  how-  f^^    f^^  ^^^  ^^  t^  ^hich  he  gave  hU  Ufe,     He  died 
ever,  is  somewhat  fiercely  and  narrowly  English ;  and        j^^  suddenly  at  this  place,  Aug.  1, 1869.     "From  hi» 

from  the  freedom  with  which  he  mveighs  against  what  i^vhood  days  he  was  a  diligent  student ;  from  his  es- 
he  regards  as  the  usurpations  of  the  papal  see,  Romanist       '^^  ^f  ^j^^  ^^  ^f  (^^ri^t,  a  devoted  Christian ;  and 

wntew  have  always  expressed  strong  dissatisfaction  ei*-  f,^,„  ^^^^  ^j^^  he  received  license  to  preach,  a  verv  zeal- 

pecially  with  his  accounts  of  ecclesiastical  aflfairs.   \\  ith  ^^  ^„^i  successful  minister  of  the  (;.»spi-L     WhUe  at 

Protestant  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  Matthew  of  Pans  y,,^^  ^is  first  charge,  he  sought  and  found  the  blewing 

has  been  a  favonte  m  proportion  to  the  dislike  he  has  of  perfect  love,  and  lived  in  the  enjovment  of  the  bless- 

incurred  from  their  opponents.     At  one  time  it  used  to  -      ^^^q  ^j^^  ^   of  his  death.*^    See  Co;/.  MtMiift,  1869, 

be  affirmed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  that  the  pnnted  q^241. 

Matthew  of  Paris  was  in  manv  things  a  mere  modem  '  .  i.   v    -^r    i.  •• 

fabrication  of  the  Reformers  j* but  Watts,  by  collating  ^  Matthews,  Heniy,  a  minister  of  the  MeihoiUsl 

all  the  manuscript  copies  he  could  find,  and  noting  the  JP"^Pfi.^^"'?*;»  ^.**  ^"\*"  *^"*=^  ^'^7^  ^^?' 

various  readings,  proved  that  there  was  no  fomidation  ^d;    BJessedwith  pious  and  good  parente,  he  was  early 

for  this  charge^'  {Knf;L  CycUyp,  s.  v.).     A  transUtion  of  !«*^«  Chnst,  and  coimected  himself  with  Asbu^  Church, 

the  History  of  Matthew  of  Paris,  by  Dr.  Giles,  forms  a  *"  "^.^•!:^ ^^^^H'-'^-  c       f^^    \""**'i^.l^,?^""*T' 

volume  of  Bohn's  "Antiquarian  library,"  and  the  Flow  «nd joined  the  Sharp  Stn*t  Church.     In  1852  he  was  h- 

ers  of  History  of  Roger  of  Wendover  fonns  two  volumes  censed  to  preach,  and  m  1857  was  ordained  a  local  dea- 

«f  the  same  series.    SeeOudin,^m>>/on?*/:cr^«.iii,2Q4  <!«"•     I"  ^^^  he  joined  the  >\ashington  Conference, 

sq. ;  also  Uerzog,  ReaUEncyklopadie,  ix,  176 ;  Wetzer  u.  J"«^  ^^^^^^ . '^T,T'  "^^  "^t  »PP^"»^,^  Gunpowder 

Welte,  Kirchen!^Uxikon,  vi.  932 :  North  Bntish  Rev,  Oct.  ^  »''<^"J^  ^»^«'«  ?« labored  with  great  real  for  three  yean; 

1869,  p.  1 19.     See  Rogku  of  Wendover.  ^»«  '^^«".  *PP<>inted  to  West  River  Circuit  and  in  1870 

was  stationed  at  Monocacy;  but  his  health  suddenly 

Matthew  ok  Westminster,  an   early  English  failed,  and  he  was  compclletl  to  relinquii*h  his  arduoi» 

chronicler,  nourished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  H.    Noth-  labors.     He  died  Dec.  31,  1870.     "  Brother  Matthews 

ing  whatever  is  known  of  hU  personal  history  except  was  a  faithfiU,  plodding,  deeply  conscientious  minister, 

that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  West-  Wherever  he  went  his  solidity  of  character  was  ac» 

minster.     He  is  su()posed  to  have  died  about  1307  or  knowledged ;  and  the  firm  faith  which  he  himself  re- 

1377.    His  chronicle,  written  in  Latin,  is  entitled  Flores  posed  in  the  doctrines  he  preached,  and  his  prayerful 

Historiarum,  per  Matthcrnm  Westmtmasteriertsem  col-  reliance  on  (Jod,  stamped  on  his  efforts  unvaried  suc- 

lecti,  prtncipue  df  Rebus  Bri/tamiicis,  nb  Fxordii)  Mundi^  cess."     See  Conf  Minutes^  1871,  p.  28. 

ftfoii«  arirmmi/n  1307  (I>ond.  1567:  with  additions,  Frkf.        »*«*^i.^ t^i -  t>— u  ^    •  •  •_*      

ii'7»i\      li  1     u         11-  u  J       I'     1-  u        •     7i     J        Mattne^jrs,  Jobn,  a  Preshvtenan  minister,  was 

1001).     Bohn  has  publiHhed  an  Lnglish  version  (Lond.  .         .     „  U     »     i- u  t  i--o      *i        .       j  .u 

1853,  2  vol..  8vo).     Another  wc,rk  formeriv  ascribed  to  ^™  ^"  ^^^f  ^*-  ^^\^:  ^/I?-.    "l!3^>T^ /*^ 

him  is  now  definitelv  settled  to  be  the  production  of  f  I»""ff««  ,f  «  ^  parental  tnuning,pnKluatc,« 

Matthew  of  PakisVq  v  ^  Jefferson  College,  Canoiisburg,  Pa.,  in  180^  and  studiwl 

^^'    '  '  thciilogy  under  Rev.  Dr.  tlohn  McMillan.     He  was  U- 

MatthewoK  YoKK  (Tom  as),  a  noted  English  prel-  censed  in  1809,  and  in  1810  ordained  pastor  of  Gravel 

ate,waslH)ni  in  Briittol  in  1546.     In  childhood  he  mani-  Run  and  Waterford  churches;  in  1817  he  became  an 


fcsted  unuAual  talent,  and  wn»  prepared  for  Oxfoni  when 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  took  the  liachelor's  degree 
in  1563,  and  three  years  after  the  master*s,  and  iromedi- 


itinerating  missionarv,  and  took  charge  of  the  Churrk 
at  Louisiana,  Pike  Co.,  Mo.,  where  he  continued  itinera- 
ting, eitpccially  among  the  destitute  of  that  vicinity,  until 


ately  entered  into  "holy  «)r{ler8" — a  young  man  much    1825.  when  he  8ettle<l  at  Apple  Creek  Church,  in  Caj* 
respected  for  his  great  learning,  eloquence,  sweet  con-    CJirardeauC-o.jMo.;  in  1827hetookchaiigeoftheChurrh 


versation,  friendly  disposition,  and  the  sharpness  of  his 
wit.  In  1566  ho  was  made  university  orator;  in  1570, 
canon  of  Christ  Church  and  deacon  of  Bath;  in  1.572, 


prebendary  of  Sarum  and  president  of  St.  .John's  C^>llege,    was  characterized  by  a  cheerful  and  wann-hearte«l  di*- 


Oxfoni,  and  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains  in  ordinary. 
In  J583  he  was  installpd  dean  of  Durham,  in  1595  he 
yf^  created  bishop  of  Durham,  and  \u  \ti06  archbishop 


at  Kaskaskia,  IlL,  thence  went  to  Mimouri,  where  he  la- 
bored till  his  health  failetl,  and  then  removed  to  (>e«YT;^ 
town,  III.,  where  he  died.  May  12, 1861.     Mr.  Matthews 


position.  As  a  pastor  he  was  faithful  and  zealous;  tf 
a  friend,  kind  and  affectionate.  See  Wilson,  Pretk  iVdi* 
^/ffKimzr,  1862,p.  102. 
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Matthews,  ^IVlUlam,  t  Qooker  preacber,  was  i 
bora  in  SUflbrd  Co^Va^  in  ITSi.  Hi*  parenu  died 
when  be  was  quite  yuung.  He  entered  the  ministry  at  ^ 
twcnty-lhree  years  uf  age,  and  gave  convincing  evi- 
ilence  of  a  heavenly  calL  Malibews  wa>  a  man  oT 
•uund  judgment  and  great  Chrintian  piety.  He  spent  | 
Bcvcril  yean  in  miuinlerial  wurk  in  England,  Ireland, 
Hcuiland,  and  Wales.  Tbe  exact  date  or  hia  deatb  ia ' 
iKit  known.     See  Janney,  Bui.  o/FrUndt,  iii,3a8,  I 

HattbeWa  (St.)  Day,  a  featal  day  obserred  in 
the  Kuman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican  churchea  on  Sept. 
21,  and  in  Che  Ureek  churches  un  Nov.  Ifi,  ia  men[Jon«l  j 
in  St.  Jerome'a  Coma,  and  wu  first  geuenlly  ulieerveil 
in  the  lUh  century Walcotl,  Sue,  A  rchaoL  s.  v.  I 

Matthlli,  JoHAin,  a  noted  Swedish  prelate,  was 
born  in  OBlrnROthia  in  1592,  and  after  enjoying  the  best 
educational  advantages  of  his  country,  entereil  the  min-  ' 
iBt^^-.     After  tilling  aeversl  important  positions,  he  be.- 

phua,  tie  waa  next  appointed  preceptor  tc  Christina,  the 
dauf^hl^r  of  that  monarch,  and  was  created  bishop  of 
Strengniis  in  l&IS.  He  died  in  1670.  MattbiH  wrote 
several  moral  anil  tbeulo);ical  wnriis,  the  moat  important 
of  which  are,  Opiacuta  Thtologica  (Slrengnfts,  166!, 
Svo); — Siicrm  DUguuilionts  ail  rffaUutdot  AyiHVreiu, 
olkmi  tl/aiuilicoi  (Stockholm,  Iliii9, 4to).  See  Hoefer, 
A'our.  Biog.  Gen.  vuL  xxxiii,  a.  v. 

Matthl'aa  (MsrSmc.  >  eonUacrion  of  ifuiitkialL 
ni  ilatllktic,  a  form  frequently  met  with  in  Josephus 
[see  below]),  one  of  the  conaianl  atlendanta  from  the 
Aral  upon  our  Lord's  ministry,  wbo  was  chown  by  loi, 
in  preference  to  Joseph  Darsabas,  inlu  the  number  uf  the 
apostles,  to  supply  the  vacancy  cauaed  by  the  treachery 
and  suicide  uf  Judas  (Acu  1,23-26).  A.D.  29.  We 
may  accept  as  probable  the  opinion  which  ia  shared  by 
EuttUus  {B.Ji.lih.i,Vi)  and  E|nphanius  (i,  20)  that 
he  was  one  of  the  seventy  diwjplea.  He  ia  said  tu  have 
preacbed  the  Uospel  in  .Ethiojiii  (Niccph.  ii,  40;  ac- 
cording to  Sophmnius,  "  in  altera  .Cthiupia,"  i.  e.  Col- 
chis; cump.  Cellar.  .Voia.  ii,  3091,  or  Cappariocia  accnrJ- 
ing  to  Cave,  aud  U>  have  at  list  sulTered  martyTdvin 
(cDiDpi.  ifeiuilag.  Grae.  iii,  I9X).  According  to  another 
tradition,he  preached  in  Juibea,  and  was  atoned  to  death 
by  the  Jews  (see  Prionii  yila  Apattol,  p.  17tli  Aila 
^.incfamm,  Feb.  24;  comp.  Augusti,  IJentvUnligt.  iii, 
241).  There  was  earlv  an  apocryphal  gospel  bearing 
his  name  (KukIuus,  //.  K.  iii,  2S,  3;  Uemeiw  Alex. 
Slron.  ii,  163;  vii,  318;  Urabii  Spicilrg.  pair,  ii,  1,  p. 
117;  Fabric.  6'«i.  u/wrr. .V.  r.  i,  7H:!  aq.). 

**  Dil&Tent  opinion!  have  prevailed  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  election  uf  Matthias.  The  moat  naiursl  con- 
atruction  of  the  words  of  .Scripture  aecms  to  lie  Ibis: 

the  brethren,  amounlinft  in  number  ui  about  ISO  (.Vets 
i,  15),  proceeded  to  nominate  two,  namely,  Joseph,  sur- 
namnl  liunsbas,  and  Msrihiax,  who  answered  the  re- 
quirements of  an  apiwtle;  the  subeequenC  selection  lic- 
referred'  ■      " 
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«erm.  2)."  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Paul  waa 
the  divine  appointee  to  fill  the  vacsney  in  the  n>l- 
lege  of  ilie  apostles.  Hanograph*  in  Latin  on  his  eleo- 
lion  have  been  wrkten  by  Bchaiff  (\'iteb.  1662),  Wtlel- 
maier  (ib.  1676),  and  Haminerschmid  (Prag.  ITCO). 

MAITHI'AS  is  Ukewise  the  name  of  one  per«m 
mentioned  in  the  Apocryplia  CMorriiSiac)  anil  of  sev- 
eral in  Josephus  (MarSmi),  especially  as  Jewish  higb- 
piieata. 

1.  Given  (1  Esdr.  is,  S8)  in  place  of  (he  Ileb.  Mat- 
TATiiiAji  (Ezra  I,  33). 

2.  A  son  of  Ananus,  made  high-priesc  by  Agrippa 
(soon  after  the  appwntmeut  of  Pctronius  as  prraidi'ut  of 
Syria),  in  place  of  Simon  Cantheras,  after  that  honor 
had  been  declined  by  Jonathan  as  a  aecond  term  (Jose- 
phus, A«t.  xix,  G,  4). 

3.  Sun  of  Theophilna  of  Jerusalem,  made  high-priest 
by  Herod  in  place  of  Simon,  eon  of  Boethius  (.liK.  xvii, 
4, 2) ;  removed  again  by  Herod  lo  make  room  fur  JiAza 
(ii.  6,  4,  where  Jose[>hus  relates  hia  temporary  disquali- 
flcalion  on  the  day  of  annual  atonement),  and  again  re- 
inatated  hv  Agrippa  in  place  of  Jesus,  sun  of  (iamaliel 
(ib.  XX,  9,'7). 

Joaephus  likewise  mentions  Matthias,  son  c^Itoeihiua, 
as  "one  of  the  high-prieats"  betrayed  by  Simon  during 
the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  (  H'ur,  v,  3, 1),  but  it  duea 
not  appear  whether  he  was  one  of  the  above.     See 

Matthiaa,  a  reli);ious  impostor  whose  real  name 
waa  Robert  Mallheici.  was  bom  in  Wasbingtun  Comity, 
N.  v.,  about  1790.  He  kept  a  count ry-atore,  but  tailed 
in  1816,  and  wont  to  New  York  City.  In  IH27  he  re- 
moved to  Albany,  where  he  became  much  excited  by 
the  preaching  of  Meaan.  Kirk  and  Finney;  made  him- 
self active  in  the  tempetance  cause;  claimed  to  have  re- 
cdved  a  revelation,  and  began  street-preaching ;  failing 
tu  convert  Albany,  he  prophesied  its  destruction,  and 
fled  secretly  to  New  York  City,  where  he  w.is  tried  and 
SG-|Ui[ted  on  the  charge  of  poiaonuig  a  wealthy  disciple 
in  wh.ise  family  he  had  lived.  Ilia  impositions  exposed, 
he  soon  disappeared  fnim  public  view.  See  Afallhiat 
aid  iu  Impofluni,  by  W,  L.  Stone  (New  York,  1836); 
Drake,  Diet.  A  mtr.  Biog.  a.  V. 

Matthiaa  CorvIsks,  king  of  Hungary,  second  son 
of  John  Hunyady  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1448,  and  came  lo 
the  throne  in  1468.     His  accession  was  hailed  with  Ibe 
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der  (he  heaveidy  guidance  vthi 
priKWtded  to  give  forth  their  lola,  iirobably  by  each 
writing  the  name  of  one  uf  the  candiilates  on  a  Ubiet, 
and  casting  it  into  the  urn.  The  uni  was  then  shaken, 
and  the  name  that  lirst  came  out  decideil  the  election.  I 
Lightfuot  {llor.  IM.  iMC.  i,  9)  describes  another  way  of 
easting  lots  which  was  used  in  assigning  to  the  pri»u  j 
th«r  aeveral  ]iaria  in  Che  service  of  the  Temple.  The  i 
apostles,  i(  will  be  rentembcred,  hail  not  yet  received  the  ' 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  aidemn  mode  of  coaling 
the  lots,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  enjinned  in  the 
Levitical  law  (Lev.  xvi,  Ml,  ia  In  be  regarded  as  a  way 
uf  referring  the  decijuon  lo  liiKl  (comp.  Pniv.  xvi.  33). 
ChryMialnm  remarks  thai  it  was  never  repeated  afiei 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tlie  election  of  Mat- 
tbiaa  is  discussed  by  biahop  Bevcridge  ( Wurkt,  vuL  i, 


Frederick  111,  from  his  intriguing  policy 
busily  cona|iiriiig  against  the  boy-king.    To  meet  these 
dangers  Blatthias  rapiilly  carried  out  bis  measures  of 
defence,  and,  scarcely  prepared,  fell  on  the  Turks,  who 
hail  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Temesvar,  inflicted 
u|)on  them  a  bloody  defeat,  pursued  them  as  far  as  Dos- 
nia,  took  the  stronghold  Jaieia,  there  liberated  10,000 
Christian  prisoners,  and  then  returned  to  Weisenbenii 
to  be  crowned  with  the  sacred  crown  of  Si.  Stephen,  in 
1464,    He  next  suppressed  the  disorders  of  Waltachia 
and  Moldavia;  but  feeling  tliac  his  plans  were  coimler- 
ai'Ieil  by  the  intrigues  of  the  empemr  Frederick  III  to 
gain  possession  of  Hungary,  Matthias  besought  the  as- 
sistance of  pope  Pius  II,  but  to  no  purpose.     After  a 
second  aucceaaful  campaign  against  the  Turks,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  letters, 
and  ailomod  his  capital  with  the  works  of  renowned 
ilpton,  in  aililition  to  a  library  of  50,000  rolumes. 
e  sent  a  large  staff  uf  literary  men  to  Italy  for  the  pur- 
se of  obMining  copies  of  valuable  MS.S.  (even  now 
B  CoUfdia  Corruia  is  celcliraied).  and  adorned  hia 
iirt  by  the  presence  of  the  mint  eminent  men  of  Italy 
d  Oermany.    He  was  himself  an  author  of  no  mean 
ility,  and  possessed  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  line 
Is.     At  the  same  time  the  affairs  of  government  were 
I  neglected.    The  linaiices  were  hrou^Jtt.  iai»  fc.%sK«- 
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ishinfj  coiHliiionjimliwtTy  and  commerce  were  promoted 
liy  wiM!  U'gi^latioll,  and  justice  was  strictly  administered 
Ut  |K:'a.saut  and  noble  alike.  But  the  promptings  of  his 
ambition,  and  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  Romish 
party,  cast  an  indilible  blot  on  Matthias's  otheni'isc 
s)K>tless  escutcheon;  he  wantonly  attacke<t  Podiebrad, 
his  father-in-law,  the  Hussite  king  of  Bohemia,  to  wrest 
fntni  Podiebrad  tlie  sct^ptre  which  he  was  holding  by  the 
declared  will  of  the  i)eople.  In  this  action  Matthias  was 
influenced  especially  by  pope  Pius  II  and  his  successor, 
Paul  II.  Sec  HrssiTES,  voL  iv,  es|jecially  p.  424,  coL  2. 
After  a  bloody  contest  of  seven  veara'  duration  between 
these  kings,  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  the  Hun- 
garian power  prevaileil,  and  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusa- 
tia  were  wrested  from  Bohemia.  A  third  war  with  the 
Turks  closed  as  succejisfullv  as  the  former  two.  The 
em{)eror  also  was  humiliated  by  Matthias,  and  expiated 
his  guilt  in  poverty  and  disgrace.  Matthias  was  sud- 
denly cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  at  Vienna, 
April  5, 1490.  See  Butler,  KccUs,  Hist,  ii,  105 ;  (tieseler, 
Ecdts,  IIUU  iii,  370  st^.  See  Lauislaus  of  Pol.vnd  ; 
Pius  II. 

Matthias  of  Ki'NWAi.r>F^  (me  of  the  first  ministers 
of  the  Ancient  Moravian  Brethren  (<).  v.),  fiourisheii  in 
the  IGth  centur}'.  He  was  ap{)ointe<l  at  the  Synod  of 
Lhota,  m  Bohemia,  in  1467.  On  thab  occasiim  nine 
men,  of  high  repute  for  piety,  were  elected  by  ballot. 
Then  twelve  lots  were  prepared,  nine  being  blank,  and 
three  inscribed  with  tlie  Bohemian  word  Jtfst  (He  is). 
'I'hereupon  a  fer\'ent  prayer  was  offeretl  up  beseeching 
God  to  designate  of  these  nine  nominees,  either  one, 
or  two,  or  three,  as  the  ministers  of  the  Church ;  but,  if 
this  should  not  be  the  time  which  he  had  ordained  for 
such  a  consummation,  to  cause  all  the  nine  to  receive 
blanks.  In  this  event  the  Brethren  would  have  de- 
ferretl  further  action  to  some  future  pericNl.  Nine  lots 
having  been  drawn  singly  from  a  vase  and  given  t*) 
the  nominees,  it  appeared  that  Matthias  of  Kunwalde, 
Thomas  of  l^louc,  and  Klias  uf  Chrenovic,  had  each 
received  one  marked  JtsI,  The  synoil  rose  to  its  feet, 
sang  a  thanksgiving  hymn,  compose<l  for  the  occasion, 
and  accepted  these  three  men  as  the  future  n^inisters  of 
the  Church.  In  the  same  year,  after  the  episcoiMic>' 
had  been  secured,  Matthiars  although  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  was  consecrated  a  bishop,  and,  upon  the 
resignation  of  bishop  Michael,  became  president  of  the 
Church  Council.  He  administered  its  affiiirs,  according 
to  the  extreme  views  of  discipline  entertained  by  (ireg- 
ory  (q.  v.),  until  141M,  when  he  resigned  his  presidency 
and  united  with  the  lil)eral  party.  In  15<K),  while  on 
his  way  to  a  syn<Kl  in  Moravia,  he  died  at  Leipnik,  after 
having,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Brethren,  exhorted  them  t*)  avoid  schisms, 
and  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  boncb  of 
peace.     He  was  buried  at  Prerau.    (K.  de  S.) 

Matthiaa  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Maxi- 
milian II  and  Mar>',  daughter  of  Charles  V,  deserves  a 
place  here  because  of  his  relation  to  one  of  the  most 
eventful  periods  in  the  earliest  stages  of  miMleni  histor>'. 
He  was  l)orn  in  1557.     In  1578  he  was  invited  bv  the 
Romanists  of  the  Netherlands  to  assume  the  government 
of  that  country,  but  he  held  the  position  only  a  short 
time.    He  was  ap|M)inted  stadtholder  of  Austria  in  1595, 
and  in  1(>11  was  invited  bv  the  liohemians  to  become 
their  ruler.     On  the  death  of  his  brother  Rudolf.  emi)e- 
ror  of  Germany,  in  16 12,  he  succeedeji  to  the  throne, 
and  was  called  u|K»n  to  nit  in  judgment  l>etween  Protes- 
tant and  Homanist  in  the  ensuing  (N)nti'>t  between  these 
two  factions  of  his  empire.     He  pursued  a  vacillating  i 
[K)licy,  and,  while  striving  to  direct,  made  himself  dis- 
trusted  by  both.      He   concluded   a  disadvantageous 
treaty  with  the  Turks,  then  in  f»ossession  of  Hungary  | 
(1615),  and  soon  after  caused  his  cousin  Ferdinand  to  be  ' 
priK'laimed  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.     In  the  | 
mid»t  of  the  <lisscnsions  which  precwied  the  Thirty  \ 
Yean  War  he  died,  in  1019.     See  Khevenhuller,  An-', 


ftaUi  FenJiiuuidti;  P.  Sant/)ric,  Vitt  di  Ridoifo  e  Mattia 
Imperatori  (1664) ;  Vebse,  Memoirs  of  ike  Court  of  A  «#- 
tritij  1, 240  sq. ;  Coxe,  House  of  A  ustria,  ii.  95  sq. ;  Kohl- 
rauscb,  Jliit,  ofGtmumjff  p.  311  sq.  See  albo  Tuiutt 
Yeaks*  Wak. 

Matthias,  John  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  (iermantown.  Pa.,  Jan.  1, 1767 ;  was  con- 
verted while  residing  m  New  York,  after  his  majority; 
was  there  licensed  to  preach  in  1793 ;  preached  much 
and  with  excellent  success  as  a  local  deacon  until  IMll, 
when  he  joined  the  itinerancy.  Thereafter  he  labored 
very  usefully  until  1841,  when  loss  of  sight  obliged  him 
to  superaimuate.  He  died  in  great  blessedness  at  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I.,  May  27, 1848.  He  was  educated  a  (Airman 
Lutheran,  and  was  by  trade  a  ship-car|)eiiter,  but  when 
he  felt  called  to  preach  he  pre^Mied  to  the  best  of  hit 
ability,  and  for  many  years  delivered  regularly  no  less 
than  three  sermons  a  week,  and  many  imuls  were  atn- 
verted  under  these  laliors.  He  was  one  of  the  m«j«t 
humble,  pious,  and  loving  of  Christians,  and  the  fruit  uf 
his  unostentatious  labors  was  abundant  and  blefeMd.— 
Minutti  of  Conferenets,  iv,  224.     (G.  U  T.) 

Matthias,  John  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methivll4 
E|>iscopal  Church,  was  bom  at  New  York  Jan.  17.  I79& 
His  childhood  and  early  youth  were  spent  with  his  par- 
ents in  Tarr}-town.  At  a  suitable  age  he  went  to  Brook- 
lyn to  leam  the  art  of  printing,  but,  brought  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  converting  grace,  and  persuaded  in  liis  own 
mind  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  preach  the  (lOfipel  of 
Christ,  he  determined  to  prepare  for  the  work.  He  tn- 
j  tered  the  ministry  when  twenty-one  yean  old,  io  the 
New  Y'ork  Conference  at  Goshen  Circuit.  In  1818  be 
was  ap|>ointed  to  Pittsfield  Circuit ;  in  1819  to  Stow;  in 
1820  to  Leyden ;  in  1821  and  1822  to  C^irtlandt :  in  li«fi 
to  Middlei>ury,yL;  in  1824  to  St. Albans;  in  1825  to 
Pitufield;  in  1826  to  Cortlandt.  He  was  stationed  in 
the  city  of  New  Y'ork  in  1827  and  1828,  and  in  the  city 
[  of  Alliany  in  1829  and  1880;  was  transferred  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia ('onference  in  1831,  and  stationetl  in  the  city 
of  Newark, N.J.  In  1833, 1834,  and  1835  he  travelled 
the  East  Jersev  District;  in  18:16  he  was  stationed  it 
the  Nazareth  Church,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  His 
health  failing,  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and 
continued  to  h(dd  it  until  1841.  While  sustaining  this 
relation  to  his  Confen'uce,  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  C<ilonization  So<>ieties  ap|K>inted  him  governor  of 
liassa  (>>ve,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  He  was  iu 
Africa  about  a  year,  but,  subjected  to  severe  suffering  by 
the  African  fever,  he  returned  to  the  States.  In  1842 
he  was  retransferred  to  the  New  York  C<»nference,  and 
stationed  at  Flushing,  \m  I.:  in  1843  at  Kockaway:  in 
1844  to  1847  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Long  Island  I>i«- 
trict;  in  1848  and  1849  was  stationed  in  Williamsburgb ; 
in  1850  and  1851  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Street  Church, 
New  York;  in  1852  was  su|M>nmmeraxy  at  HemiistcaiU 
L.  I. ;  but  was  given  an  effective  relation  in  1k53,  and 
stationed  at  Jamaica.  In  1854  he  was  obliged  again  In 
sufMirannuatc,  but  his  relation  was  changed  to  effective 
at  the  ensuing  Conference,  and  in  1851  to  1857  i»«T\od 
as  chaplain  to  the  Seamen's  Friend  Ketreat  on  Slateo 
Island.  "He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  roanagen 
and  officers  of  that  institution.  At  the  Ix-dside  uf  the 
sick  and  in  his  chapel  serA'ices  he  was  felt  to  be  will 
adapted  to  the  duties  of  his  ofHce."  The  tax  upon  his 
sympcthii*s  and  the  laliors  of  the  position  were  nxtre 
than  his  enfeebkni  health  c*ould  sustain,  and  in  185^  be 
resigned  the  chaplain<*y,  and  rei^eivcni  a  su[ierannuated 
relation.  He  retired  to  a  quiet  and  comfortable  rt^ 
dence  in  Tarr\town,  where  he  resided  luitil  the  dav  of 
his  decease,  Sept.  25,  1861.  "Few  minu^ters  have  s 
hmger  or  more  worthy  record  than  this.  Some  of  xhent 
fields  of  labor  were  verj'  arduous,  others  of  them  vfir 
n's|)onsible^  In  all  of  them  he  was  faithfiU  aiul  useful 
He  was  a  high-minded,  intelligent,  and  honoraUe  man. 
His  tastes  were  refined,  his  feelings  delicate,  his  con^'<> 
sat  ion  chaste,  and  his  maimers  dignified  but  affable.  Uis 
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Christian  reputation  is  without  blemish.  He  i)088cw(ed 
the  discipliuar>'  attributes  of  a  minister — '*  gifts,  grace, 
and  usefulness.**  His  preac*hing  was  practical  and  ex- 
perimentaL  He  sought  assiduously  and  succeftsfully  to 
lead  the  members  of  his  Church  to  a  higher  spiritual 
8tate«  and  a  holy,  active,  rcligioiM  life.  As  a  pastor  he 
had  few  superiors,  (ventle,  affectionate,  and  sympa- 
thetic in  his  manners,  his  pastoral  visits  were  highly 
prized  by  the  people  of  his  care.  He  fostere<l  the  i>ab- 
bath-school,  and  fed  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  a  good  min- 
ister of  Jesus  Christ"  (bishop  Janes,  in  the  A'.  1'.  Chri*- 
tian  Adcoatt^j  Jan.  9, 1802).  See  also  Smith,  MemoriaU 
of  the  N,  Y,  imd  X.  1',  East  Conjhem^s,  p.  11. 

Matthias's  (St.)  Day,  a  festival  oliserved  on  the 
24th  of  Febniary  in  the  Church  of  Home,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  in  lea|>-year  it  should  be  observed  on  the 
25th.  In  the  (Church  of  England  it  is  usually  olmerved 
on  the  24th  of  February,  even  in  leap-years.  In  the 
Greek  Church  Su  Matthias's  day  is  held  on  the  9th  of 
August.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  this  festival  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  Some  sup{)ose  it  was  tirst  es- 
tablished in  the  11th  century,  others  in  the  Hth.  See 
Farrar,  KccUs,  Did,  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  EirUs,  Diet,  s.  v. ; 
Broughton,  BiUiuth.  Hitt,  Sac.  ii,  76. 

Matthieists.    See  Munstkr,  Anabaptists  in. 

Matthieson.    See  Anabaptists. 

Mattison,  Hiram,  D.D.,  a  prominent  divine  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Norway,  Her- 
kimer County,N.Y.,  Feb.  8, 181 1.  Three  years  afterwards 
his  parents,  who  were  natives  of  New  England,  removed 
to  Oswego  County,  and  settled  near  the  present  city  of 
Oswego.  His  mother,  besides  rearing  her  own  twelve 
children,  became  the  foster-mother  of  ten  others  who 
had  not  homos  for  themselves.  The  first  years  of  his 
early  manh<MMl  were  devoted  to  teaching,  but  his  eon- 
version  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  ministry,  which  soon  after  became  his  life- 
work.  He  entered  the  Black  River  Confen>nce  in  1836, 
and  filled  successively  several  of  the  most  important  ap- 
pointments in  that  l)ody.  In  1842  and  1843  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Watertown;  in  184 i  and  1845  at  Home;  in 
1846  he  became  superannuated ;  the  next  year  supernu- 
merary' ;  the  next  two  years  he  was  sui)erannuat«d ;  in 
1850  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Conference,  and  his 
relation  changed  to  effective.  During  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  served,  by  appointment  of  the  bishop,  as 
prrjfessor  in  Falley  Seminar)*.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  Conference  for  the  third  time,  and  his  rela- 
tion  was  changed  to  su[>erannuated.  This  same  year, 
on  account  of  ill-health  and  a  tendency  to  pulmonary 
difficulties,  he  removed  to  New  York  ('ity  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sea  air,  and  was  {lastor  of  John  Street  Church 
(left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  «V\  K.  Stopford),  and 
afterwanls  of  Trinity  Meth<Nlist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  which  he  organized,  and  under  his 
administration  the  present  church  edifice  was  erected. 
His  preaching  was  both  popular  and  effective,  being  dis- 
tingui.'«he<l  by  great  clearness  of  statement,  force  of  argu- 
ment, aptness  of  illustration,  and  eaniestnc>ss  of  appeal. 
His  sermon  at  the  camp-meeting  held  near  MorrLstown, 
N.  J.,  in  1866,  may  be  ver>'  justly  pronounced  <me  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  {X)werful  discourses  of  modem  times. 
Dr.  Mattison  labrtred  with  great  zeal  to  secure  action  by 
the  General  Conference  (of  which  he  was  a  memlier  in 
1H48,  1852,  and  1856)  against  all  slaveholding  in  the 
Church,  btit  atlongth,  despairing  of  success,  he  formally 
withdrew  from  the  M«thodist  Epi8m)(ial  Church.  Nov.  1, 
1861.  He  became  the  pastor  of  an  Independent  Method- 
ist Church,  for  which  a  house  of  worship  was  built  un- 
der his  su[jer\n8ion  in  Forty-first  Street.  This  church  he 
continued  to  serve  till  1865,  when  he  returned  t4>  the 
MethodLst  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  in  Jersey  City,  having  been 
admitte<l  a  member  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  C<»nference, 
in  the  fellowship  of  which  he  continued  till  denth.  The 
last  year  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  ser>'ice  of  the 


American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  as  its  secretary. 
The  fert  ility  of  his  pen  was  amazing.  Believing  strong- 
ly in  the  power  of  the  press  for  gixxl  or  evil,  he  made 
free  and  constant  use  of  it  to  aid  the  one  and  oppose  the 
other.  His  publications  embraced  a  range  from  the  lit- 
tle Sunday-school  card  to  the  stately  volume,  all  in- 
tended  to  aid  the  public  movement  in  favor  of  temper- 
ance, and  in  opposition  to  slaver}*  and  Komanbm.  There 
was  too  much  in  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Mattison 
to  admit  of  a  summing  up  in  the  space  allotted  to  this 
brief  sketch.  We  need  only  say  that  to  know  him,  es- 
pecially to  know  him  well,  was  to  a<lmire,  esteem,  and 
love  him  as  a  man,  a  friend,  a  scholar,  a  minister,  a  hero, 
a  Christian.  Bishop  Thomson,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
writer's  memoir  of  Dr.  Mattison's  life  (see  below),  thus 
delineates  him :  *'  Before  the  world  he  stood  as  the  able 
preacher,  the  gifted  writer,  the  stem  controversionalist, 
the  unsparing  antagonist ;  but  he  was  not  without  the 
gentler  and  more  attractive  elements  of  character.  He 
was  an  amiable,  commuincative,  entertaining  compan- 
ion, a  generous  friend,  and  loving  husband  and  father. 

*  From  his  rough  heart  a  babe  coald  press 
Soft  milk  of  human  tenderness.^ 

On  all  the  st4>mi8  of  his  life  were  rainbows,  but  only  his 
intimat«  friends  were  in  position  to  see  them."  His 
first  book  was  A  Scriptural  DffrTirt  of  the  Doctrine  of 
thf  Tniuty^  a  small  volume  issne<l  in  1843,  and  to  which 
multitm  in  parvo  was  peculiarly  applicable.  In  the  same 
year  he  l>egan  his  publication  of  Tracts  for  the  Tim*-Sy 
which  at  length  grew  into  a  small  but  piquant  monthly, 
calleil  at  first  The  Cotuerratict,  and  afterwanls  the  I'rim^ 
itire  Christian,  In  1846  he  published  a  work  on  As- 
troiMmy^  with  large  astronomical  maps — a  work  of  rare 
merit  and  popularity.  Soon  after  he  issued  his  Ele- 
mentary Astnmomy,  and  in  1850  edited  a  new  and  im- 
proved e<iition  of  Burrttt^s  Offtffraphy  of  the  Htarens^ 
for  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  *'one  of  the  most  com|^tent 
astronomers  in  the  country."  In  1H53  he  published  his 
lliyh'School  A  strotutmy,  and  the  same  year  was  associ- 
ated with  Pn>f.  J.  B.\Voodbur\'  in  bringing  out  a  music- 
book,  The.  Lute  q/'ZiVwi,  which,  becoming  widely  popular, 
le<i  in  a  short  time  to  an  eidarged  edition  under  the  title 
of  New  Lute  ofZion,  The  next  year  his  work  on  Sjnr' 
it  Rappings  was  issued,  and  had  a  large  circulat  ion.  In 
1856  his  celebrated  controversy  with  I)r.  J.  H.  Perry,  on 
the  Wesleyan  Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection^  was  pub- 
lished in  successive  pamphlets.  Three  years  later  he 
issued  another  tune-book.  Sacred  Mtlodus,  "  designed 
for  use  on  all  occasions  of  public  worship ;"  and  the  same 
year  also  sent  forth  his  ImptwJiny  Crisis j  a  stout  pam- 
phlet of  pungent  facts  and  impassioned  ap[>eals  on  the 
slavery  question.  In  1861  his  Minister's  Porkft  Manual 
was  publishefl,  and  within  the  next  two  years  followed 
with  the  two  most  elal^orate  theological  works  of  his 
life,  Immortality  of  the  »S'oM/,and  Rtsurrection  of  the  Body, 
b(N)ks  of  superior  and  |>ermanent  value.  During  1866 
he  published  Select  Lessons  from  thf  ifofy  Scriptures^ 
and  his  Defence  of  A  mericftn  Methodism,  and  in  the  next 
year  a  timely  treatise  on  Popular  Amusements,  The 
year  1868,  the  last  of  his  life,  was  i>erhaps  the  busiest, 
and  the  mottt  prolific  of  results  in  the  line  of  authorship. 
Besides  editing  and  bringing  through  the  press  the  work 
tm  Perfect  I^re,  he  wrote  and  published  Mary  Ann 
Smithy  and  a  surprising  number  of  other  works  on  R(»- 
manism,  from  the  tract  of  a  few  pages  to  the  heavy 
pamphleL  He  left  an  imfiiiished  treatise  on  Depravity 
in  its  Relation  to  Entire  Sanctifratum,  and  the  outlines 
of  several  other  theological  works.  His  ixmtributions 
to  the  periodical  press  wore  abundant  and  able.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  |ic>ems  of  ilccidinl  merit,  and 
amtmg  his  issues  from  tlie  press  were  various  ("hurch 
and  Sunday-sch(M)l  rcfpiisites.  He  comp(HM>d  with  re- 
markable ease  and  ra|ii(lity,  and  seldom  rewrote  a  sen- 
tence or  even  a  worcL  His  busv  life  suddenlv  closerl  at 
his  residence,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  a  signally  triumphant 
death,  Nov.  24, 1 868.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences^  1 869, 
p.  55  sq. ;  also  Work  //err,  Rtst  Ihreaj^er^  or  Ik*.  La^*. 


and  CharnelT  o/Ra.  Hiram  Maltimii,  D.D.,  by  Rtr,  K. 
Vinunt,  with  an  lalrodadim  by  bidiop  TliamMm  (Sevr 
Torii,Hi70,8vo).     (N.V.) 

Usttiaoii,  Satli,  ■  MethodiM  Episcopal  minuter, 
wu  bam  it  ShsTlHibury.Vu,  Feb. »,  i;8S;  Joined  Ihe 
Uethudiat  Church  in  t0U5;  mUred  the  Genesee  Con- 
feience  in  1810;  and  died  Oct  18, 184&,  having  preached 
with  eminenl  unefiilneiia  and  ereat  hulinu*  Ihe  Gvopel 
of  Christ  for  thirty-four  yean.— J/unrru  ofCuiiffTeHcti, 
iii,e43. 

MattJaon,  Spencer,  A.M„  a  Methodiat  Bpiacopal 
miaiater  and  cducBt»r,was  bum  at  rioinAcld,  N.  ¥„  Auk. 
•t,  im»;  wsa  converted  in  tS^b;  {tndiwted,  wiiti  Hist 
bonon,  at  MiddlebuTy  College, Vt.,  in  1086;  jmned  Tioy 
Conference  Che  same  year,  but  od  hia  lecaad  charge  his 
health  failed,  and  be  went  to  UeoTKia.  On  reunvecj'  he 
■pent  Hve  years  [here  an  principal  of  VineviUeAcaileinv, 
and  then  rejoined  the  Troy  Conference  in  ltW2.  In  IMS 
he  wu  elected  professor  of  ancient  lanteuages  anil  lit- 
eralorp  in  M'KenJrvc  (Jollege,  Uliuuis,  where  he  ^nt 
six  years,  and  tlien  reiugned  and  reentered  the  repi- 
lar  work  of  the  ministry,  tut  at  the  close  of  a  year 
he  accepted  the  piincipolship  of  Kock  Kiver  Seminar}-, 
Mount  Morris,  IlL  His  health  again  (ailed,  and  he  died 
Kov.  6, 1K53,  I'mresHH-  Mattison  was  an  excellent  lin- 
piisl  awl  instructor,  and  greatly  beloveil  by  his  pupils. 
He  was  a  minister  of  Htie  talents  and  uniform  piety,  and 
a  most  accomplished  Christian  gentlemaLi.— i/inv(«  of 
C<mjert«ai,  v,  466.     (G.  L  T.) 

UatUtbl'ali  (Heb.  afaOUisoA',  rni^tnp,  g^  of 
JAatah,  compare  dttSJoroc,  Tkeodort;  also  in  the  pro- 
longed form  Matttihya'ha,  WVViVy^,  1  Chron.  xv,  18, 
21 ;  XXV,  a,  21 ;  Sept.  MoirnSinc,  but  in  Era  x,  43 
MoSanSioc  V,  r.  MarSarint:  so  also  MarTnSi'oc,  1 
Mace  ii,  I ;  Lake  iii,  35,  26)  the  name  of  three  or  four 
men  in  the  Old  Test,  and  of  one  or  two  (Auth.Veis. 
"  Matlathias")  in  the  New.  See  also  Hattathah  ; 
MATTiiiiW!  Hatthtas,  etc.;  and  (Bpecially  MattA- 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Lev  ite  Jeduthun,  appointed 
by  David  chief  of  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Temple 
muBiciatiB  (I  Chron.  xxv,  S,  21).  KC  1014.  He  i» 
prnhaUly  the  same  with  one  of  the  Levitical  wardens 
who  were  assigned  to  the  performance  of  the  sacml  in- 

Chron,  xv,  18, 21 ;  xvi,  6).     B,C.  cir.  1043. 

2.  An  Israelite  of  the  "sons"  (residents)  of  Kebo, 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  Babyloninn  exile 
(Ezrax,43).  B.C4&9.  Hewas  posMhly  idcnticalwith 
No.  4. 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  Shallnm,  a  Levite  of  the  family 
of  Kurah,  who  had  charge  of  the  baked  DHerings  of  the 
Temple  on  the  re-eaiablislimcnt  alter  Ihc  exile  (1  Chron. 
ix,3l).    RC.cir.440. 

4.  One  of  those  (apparently  chief  Israelites)  irhn 
supported  Ezra  on  the  right  hand  while  reading  the 
law  to  the  people  after  the  captivity  (N'eh.viii,  4).  KC 
cir.  410. 

5.  A  person  named  in  Luke  iii.  26  as  the  son  of  Hemei, 
among  the  maternal  ancestnni  of  Jesus;  but  as  no  auch 
name  appvan  in  the  parallel  pasBagrs  of  the  Old  Test., 

other  intimations  of  the  generalions.  it  is  prolnhly  in- 
terpolated fmm  No.  6.  (See  Strong's  Ilann.  and  Eipai. 
o/lhr  GotpfU,  p.  16.) 

6.  The  son  of  Amos  and  father  of  .Inseph,  among  the 
maternal  ancestryofJesus  after  the  dciK  of  the  0.-rest. 
genealogy  (Luke'  iii,  25).     B.C.  post  406. 

Mattock,  an  old  Eoglinh  name  for  an  agricallaral 
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hooi  or  hoe ;  mzilin^  (oiacltaTakak',  1  Sam.  xiii,  !0) 
and  nd^n^  (miciart'ilitli,  "  share,"  1  Sam.  xiii,  20) 
ore  the  names  of  two  agricultural  cutting  instruments 
(for  they  needed  sharpening  by  ■  smith),  one  rf  which  is 
perhap  an  ordinary  hoe  and  the  other  a  fiUt-iat  (fiun 
ri.'^n,  to  imipe  I  but  the  plur.  of  one  is  rSc^H^,  ■"■ 
cAurrt^i',  "mattocks,"  1  Sam.  xiii,!!).  SeePtOL-CH. 
S'l^n  (cAe'rrt,  2  Chron.  xsxiv,  6 ;  elsewhere  usaally  a 
"  Bwunl")  signifies  any  sharp  inatmmenl,  aa  a  knife, 
cla^^,  chisel ;  and  poesihiv  a  tpadr  in  the  pasaage  ia 
t|ueBtion  (marg.  "  maul").  The  tool  used  in  Arabia  fix 
loosening  the  ground,  described  by  Nicbuhr  {Drier,  dt 
I'AraUt,  p.  137),  answers  generally  to  our  mattock  or 
grtibbing-axe  (Loudon.  Kmyclop^  oftJtirdmioff,  p.  617 ; 
IJaBsel(|uisl,rrat'.  p.  100),  Le.  a  single-beaded  picka^it, 
the  lamltu  ihnpUx,  as  opposed  lu  Mnmii,  of  Pslladiui 
(Dt  Be  SuU.  i,  4«).  The  ancient  Egyptian  boe  was  of 
wood, and  answered  for  hue,  spade,  aii<l  iiiailock.  Tlte 
inserted  in  or  tbrough  the  handle,  and  Iba 


Ancient  BsTpUau  Uoes. 
two  were  attached  about  the  centre  by  a  twisted  rope. 
See  Wilkinson,  ^nc.  Egypt,  ii.  16,  18,  abiidgm.;  comp. 
Her.  ii,  14.     See  Aonict'LTUBa:, 

Uatailn,  CHARLfs  Rohbrt,  an  Irish  divine,  wai 
bom  in  1782,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Dub- 
lin. Though  popular  as  a  pulpit  ontor,  the  incnnc 
from  hia  living— the  curacy  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Irith 
metropolis — was  inadequate  to  hia  support,  and  br  torn- 
ed  aside  to  secular  literary  enterprises.  He  secured  epr- 
ciol  distinction  as  a  poet  and  dramatist.  He  died  in 
1825.  Says  a  contemporary,  "The  genius  of  Malorin 
was  great,  Init  it  was  not  always  under  the  cmirol  nf  i 
pure  taate."  He  publiahed  a  collection  ofhia  ^htsikiiis 
besides  many  secular  works,  several  of  which  were  Bm 
brought  out  under  the  assumed  name  of  Dennis  Jaifia 
Murphy, 

Matutinal.    SeeMATiTtii. 

Maubnma  or  MotnbolT,  Jkan,  an  ascetic  Bel- 
Brussels  about  1' 


g  studied  giammi 


t  the 


lickaxc  ' 


le  pinnt, 


Ung  up  and  digging  out  nxits  and  stones,  is  the  render- 
ing adopted  in  the  Auth.Vcrit.  for  three  Hebrew  words. 
"^"^^"O  {madtr',  an  instrument  for  itrmiHg  or  pruning  a 
rinejard;  occurs  only  in  Iaa.vn,  25)  denotes  a  iiHifin^ 


school  ofUtrccht.he  Joined  the  regnlar  canons  oTMow- 
Saint-Agni'^  a  famous  monastery  near  Zwoll,  and  wsi 
employed  in  different  positions  in  the  cungregaliiw  of 
Windcsham.  The  publication  of  his  first  work.  AnsrAni 
.S/iiriiHiilr,  gave  Maubome  great  renown,  and  indoctd 
Nicholas  de  llacqneville^  first  pmident  of  the  Pariis- 
meut  of  Paris,  to  invite  him  to  France  (1497),  to  rrfonn 
Ihe  regular  canons  of  the  kingdom.  Maubume  gladly 
heeded  the  coll,  and  restored  order  to  the  abhers  li 
Saint-  Si-vcrin,  of  Cyaoing,  of  Saint  -  Euvert  d'Oiiean, 
and  of  Saint-Martin  de  Neveis ;  but  he  attached  bini- 
aelf  more  particularly  to  that  of  lirti,  of  which  be  «m 
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elected  prior  (Nov^  1500),  then  regular  abbot  by  the 
r&gnation  of  Nicholas  de  Hacqueville  in  his  favor 
(Jan^  1602).  The  zeal  of  Maubume  was  not  confined 
to  hia  own  order ;  he  was  interested  in  that  of  Benedict, 
and  labored  much  fur  the  reformation  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Chezal,  which  served  as  a  model  to  the  houses 
of  Saint-Vanne  and  Saint-Maur.  Talcen  ill  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fatigue  caused  by  his  religious  labors,  he 
was  carried  to  Paris,  and  died  there  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1 503.  He  included  among  bis  friends  Saint- 
Francois  de  Paule,  Geoflfroi  de  Boussard,  chancellor  of 
Notre-Dame  of  Paris ;  the  bishop  Louis  Pinel,  Pierre  de 
Bruges,  and  probably  Erasmus,  who  addressed  several 
letters  to  him.  His  principal  works  are,  liosetum  exer- 
cUuum  sjnritualium  et  tacrarum  meditaiionum  (Bale. 
1491,  et  aL).  "This  Ixwk,"  says  Gence,  "is  the  first 
where  some  passages  of  the  Imitation  have  been  intro- 
duced and  given  under  the  name  of  KempLs :" —  Venato- 
rium  investigatorium  sanctorum  canonici  ordhi»,  a  his- 
torical manuscript  which  appears  to  be  an  abridgment  of 
that  of  Buscbius,  and  in  which  Maubume  again  attrib- 
utes to  Kempis  the  book  Qui  nequihit  me  of  the  Imita- 
tion.  We  find  in  the  ancient  Gallia  Christiana  (t.  vii, 
col  281-282)  two  letten  addressed  to  this  priest  by  Eras- 
mus, and  written  at  Paris.  See  Swurt,  A  thencs  Belgica^ 
p.  447 ;  Mastelyn,  NfcroL  Vindis  Vallis,  p.  121 ;  Sander, 
Bibliotk,Btlffica;  GaUia  Chrutiitna,  vii,  836-839;  Mo- 
reri.  Grand  Did.  i/ist,  s.  v. ;  Paquot,  Afemaires,  voL  iii. 
— Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog.  GeniraU,  s.  v, 

Maudult,  MiriiET.,  a  learned  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Vire,  Normandy,  in  1644.  While  still  young 
he  entered  the  brotherhood  of  the  Oratorians,  where  for 
a  long  time  he  studied  the  classics;  then  he  devoted 
himself  to  preaching,  and  instmcting  the  countr}-  peo- 
ple. The  study  of  the  Bible  occupied  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  lie  pow^essed  a  great  variety  of  knowledge, 
understood  Greek  well,  also  Hebrew  and  Latin,  and  ob- 
tained many  prizes  in  the  academical  competitions  of 
Kouen  and  Caen.  He  died  at  Paris  January  19,  1709. 
Of  Mauduit's  works  we  have  Traits  de  religion  centre 
Us  A  thieSj  Ifs  Dfistes  ft  les  nouveaux  Pt/rrhonicns  (Par. 
1677,  12roo);  the  2d  edition  (1698)  has  been  great- 
ly enlarged :  —  Melanges  de  dicerses  possies ;  divises  en 
iv litres  (Lyons;  the  edition  of  1723, 12mo,  is  prefera- 
ble on  account  of  the  additions  to  it).  We  find  in  this 
a  well-written  preface  on  the  good  use  of  poetry : — Dis- 
sertation sur  le  siijet  df  la  goutte^  avec  le  moyen  de  Penga- 
rantir  (Paris,  1687,  lt>89/l2mo):  — ^i»«/yj«  des  Epiires 
de  Saint  Paid  et  dts  Epitres  canonigues^  arec  des  disser- 
tationes  sur  les  endroits  difficUes  (Paris,  1G91,  2  vols. 
12mo;  reprinted  in  1702) : — Analyse  de  VEcangile  selan 
/'ardre  historique  de  la  concorde  (Paris,  1694,  8  vols. 
l2mo,  et  aL).  This  work,  to  which  the  author  devoted 
nearlv  all  his  life,  has  had  many  etiitions  (later  editions, 
Malines,  1821, 7  vols.  12rao ;  Paris,  1843-44, 4  voK  8vo) : 
— Analyse  des  Actes  des  Ap6tres  (Paris,  1697,  2  \*i>ls. 
12mo): — Meditations  pour  une  retrnite  ecclesiastique  de 
dix  jours  (Lyons,  1723,  12mo).  Mauduit  also  left,  in 
MS.,  Analyse  de  r Apocalypse  and  Traduction  complete 
tlu  Nouveau  Testament,  See  Mercure  de  France^  May, 
1709 ;  Mon*ri,  Diet.  Hist,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Xouvelle  liiogr, 
CiniraUt  s.  v. 

Mauermann,  Franz  Laur,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  l)om  at  Neuzelle  in  1780 ;  entered 
the  priesthood  in  1797,  and,  after  filling  various  posi- 
tions, was  in  1825  made  chaplain  to  the  n>yal  hou£>e  of 
Saxony,  and  in  1827  pneses  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Cooristory  of  tlie  kingdom.  In  1842  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Rome  and  confessor  of  the  king  of  Saxony. 
Later  he  became  apostolic  vicar.  He  died  in  October, 
1845. — Regensburger  Real- Encyklnpddie,  s.  v. 

Maul  or  Mall  is  an  old  name  for  a  hammer  or 
tnalletj  and  stands  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  for  the  Heb.  y*t'C 
(mephits\  only  occurs  in  I^rov.  xxv,  18;  but  kindred  is 
yVi^y  mappets', "  batUe-axe,'*  Jer.  li,  20 ;  both  from  |^^S 


or  y(3,  to  break  in  pieces),  a  war-club,  snch  as  was  an- 
ciently in  common  use,  and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  memory  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
mace  as  a  sign  of  authority.  "  Probably  such  was  that 
which  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  name  of  Charles 
MarteL  The  mace  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  wars  of  the  Europeans  with  Saracens, 
Turks,  and  other  Orientals,  and  several  kinds  are  still 
in  use  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  remoter  parta 
(Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i,  55).  In  their  Euixk 
pean  wars  the  Turks  were  notorious  for  the  use  they 
made  of  the  mace  (Knollys, //»»/.  o/'fA«  TurksY  (Smith). 
Various  kinds  of  mace  were  used  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, either  with  or  without  a  ball  at  the  end  to  give 
weight  to  the  blow,  and  generally  with  a  guard  at  the 
handle.  The  cur\'ed  club  or  throw-stick,  the  Arabian 
lissdn  07  "  tongue/*  is  a  very  general  Oriental  weapon. 


Ancient  Throw-sticks:  1,  Egyptian ;  9,  Assyrian. 

Among  the  Australians,  this  implement  is  yet  a  fiurmid- 
able  one,  called  the  boomerang.  Unmistakable  traces 
of  its  use  occur  on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monu- 
ments (Wilkinaon,  Anc,  Eg,  i,  365;  Bonomi,  Sineveh,  p. 
134-6).    See  Armor. 

Maalbronn,  originally  a  Cistercian  convent  in  the 
bishopric  of  Spiers,  was  founded  by  bishop  (iunther  of 
Spiers,  on  a  tract  of  land  given  him  by  Walther  von 
Lomersheim  in  1148,  previously  infested  with  robbers. 
The  convent  soon  became  very  rich,  partly  through  do- 
nations, and  partly  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
monks.  It  was  at  first  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  empire,  by  Frederick  I  and  other  emi)en)rs,  but  in  the 
14th  century  was  placed  under  that  of  t  he  Palatinate.  In 
1504  it  was  conquered  by  duke  Ulrich  of  WUrtemberg, 
and  when  the  Reformation  commenced,  it  was  appoint- 
ed by  him  for  the  monks  of  his  province  who  wished  to 
remain  Roman  Catholics;  duke  Christopher,  in  1557, 
took  this  also  from  them,  appointed  an  evangelical  ab- 
bot, and  established  a  school  in  it.  It  is  yet  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  four  minor  theological  seminaries.  The  re- 
maining portions  of  the  building,  i.  c.  the  church,  clois- 
ters, entrance-hall,  and  refectory,  are  considered  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  (ierman  (iothic  architecture. 

The  place  has  t)ecomc  renowned  in  the  annals  of  Prot- 
estantism by  its  connection  with  two  important  trans- 
actions, the  CoWtquium  Maulbrunnense,  in  1564,  and  the 
Formula  Maulbrunnensis,  in  1576. 

(1.)  The  introduction  of  Calvinism  into  the  Palatinate 
by  duke  Frederick  HI  after  1560,  and  in  particular  the 
publication  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  1563,  pro- 
\M)ked  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans. 
The  authorities,  and  especially  duke  Christopher  of 
WUrtemberg,  Wolfgang  of  Psalzneuburg,  and  margrsve 
Charles  of  Baden,  vainly  endeavored  t«  heal  the  dissen- 
sion by  means  of  a  colltKpiy  hehl  U'tween  the  theohn 
^ians  of  the  Palatinate  and  WUrtemberg  at  Maulbronn 
in  lotM.  The  elector  of  the  Palatinate  was  accompanied 
by  his  court  preacher,  M.  Michael  Diller,  and  the  theo- 
logians Dr.  I'eter  BtMjuin,  Caspar  Olevian,  Zachariaa 
Ursinus,  and  Peter  Dathenius;  also  the  church  counsel- 
lor Thomas  Erastus,  chancellor  Dr.  Eheim,  and  notary 
Wilhelm  Xylander,  professor  of  Greek  at  Heidelberg. 
The    representatives    of  WUrtemberg   were  Vaka^isL 
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Yannias,  abbot  of  Maulbronn,  Johannes  Brcnz,  provost 
of  Stuttganl,  Jacob  Andreii,  prov(i»t  and  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Tubhigen,  Dietrich  Schuepf,  pn>fe88or 
at  Ttibingcn,  and  the  court  preacher  Ualthasar  Bidem- 
bach ;  aLio  as  notary,  Lucas  Osiander,  then  preacher  at 
Stutt^ard,  and  as  civil  counsellors  chancellor  John  Fess- 
ler  and  vice-chancellor  Jerome  Gerhard.  The  colloquy 
lasted  from  April  10th  to  April  15th.  Chancellor  Ehciro, 
in  his  opening  8|Xiech,  invited  the  theologians,  since  the 
object  of  the  conference  was  to  heal  their  dissensions,  to 
avoid  all  merely  human  views  and  arguments,  and  to 
contine  themselves  to  the  i)ositivc  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  points  t)f  wntroversj'.  Yet,  instead  of  treat- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  which  was  their 
chief  point  of  difference,  the  theologians  at  once  launch- 
ed into  arguments  conceniiug  the  ubitiuity,  or,  as  An- 
dreii  termed  it,  the  nuijestag  uuilo  loco  circumscripta ^  of 
the  Ixxiy  of  Christ.  'i*hus  all  possibility  of  harmony 
was  at  once  destmyed.  During  eight  sessions  this  same 
question  was  discussed  without  either  party  coming  any 
nearer  to  the  views  of  the  other.  The  theologians  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  in  particular  Boipiin,  Olevia^,  and 
Ursin,  partly  denied  the  importance  of  the  docttine  of 
the  ubiiiuity  of  the  Ixidy  of  Christ,  and  partly  refuted 
their  opponents  by  the  Scri|)tures,  the  articles  of  faith, 
and  by  an  expose  of  the  errors  into  which  these  princi- 
ples must  lead.  Those  of  WUrtemberg  tried  especially 
to  defend  the  idea  of  the  ubiquity  of  Clirist's  body  from 
misapprehension  and  misrepresentation,  and  treated  it 
as  a  necessary  consequejice  of  unto  personalis  and  the 
commnnicatio  idiomatum;  they  rejcctetl  the  accusation 
of  mixing  up  the  two  natures,  and  accused  their  oppo- 
nents of  making  a  mere  man  of  Christ.  As  the  others 
asked  whether,  in  this  view,  the  body  of  Christ  was 
considered  as  omnipresent  even  in  the  womb,  Andrcii, 
who  was  spokesman  of  the  Wtlrtemberg  party,  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  possession  and  the  use  of  the 
attribute,  and  asserte<i  that  Christ  could  not  have  been 
omnipresent  in  the  womb,  but  only  became  so  actually 
after  his  ascension — a  view  which  the  Heidelberg  the- 
ologians rejected  as  contrary'  to  reason  and  unsupported 
by  Scripture. 

At  the  last  two  sittings,  finally,  the  question  of  the 
Eucharist  was  discussed,  as  the  princes  wished  that  the 
two  parties  should  seek  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
conccniing  this  important  point,  lea\nng  aside  all  Chris- 
tological  cpiestions.  Yet,  after  a  ver}"  few  speeches,  the 
question  of  ubi<iuity  was  again  started,  this  time  by  the 
Keformed  theologians,  and  the  discussion  receded  to  its 
original  ground.  The  colloquy  how  came  to  a  close. 
The  protocols  were  comjiared  and  signed,  and  the  two 
parties  separated,  each  holding  as  tirmly  to  its  own 
views  as  previous  to  the  meeting,  and  considering  itself 
as  having  obtained  the  advantage.  In  spite  of  the 
promise  of  secrecy,  the  Heidelberg  theologians  boasted 
of  having  silenced  their  opinnients,  claiming  even  that 
duke  Christopher  himself  was  now  more  inclined  to 
their  doctrines.  The  Wllrtemberg  party  would  not 
bnN)k  this,  and  Brenz  wrote  an  account  of  the  colloquy, 
denying  the  statements  of  the  iieidelbergians,  which 
was  at  first  circulated  privately,  and  was  finally  print- 
ed in  the  same  year  under  the  title  Kpifome  colioqiiii 
MauWrurmensis  inter  theologos  IleidelhergeMes  et  Wur- 
temftergenses  de  Cana  Domini  et  Majestate  Christi,  and 
alsT)  a  Wahrhofiiffer  u.  (/riindlicher  Bericht  v.  d,  6V- 
sprdvhj  etc.,  tfestellt  dnrch  d.  WUrttembergischcn  Theolo- 
ffen  (Frankfort,  15*>4,  4to) ;  in  these  works  he  accused 
his  a<lversaries  of  having  had  recourse  to  sophistrj*.  and. 
when  they  found  it  impossible  longer  to  defend  their 
views,  to  have  caused  the  colloquy  to  be  Imtught  to  a 
close.  Heidelberg  answered  by  the  Kpifome  colU^. 
Maulbr.  cum  respomione  Palatinonim  ad  ejnt,  Wur- 
temb.  (Heidelberg,  loC5, 4to\  and  published  at  the  same 
time  the  protocol  of  tlie  conference,  which  was  followed 
up  by  the  o|)[>OHite  party  with  a  new  eiliiion  of  the  pro- 
tociils,  "without  changes  or  additions^*  (Ttlbing.  IbGn. 
4lo).     Both  parties  now  accused  each  other  of  interjK>- 


lating  the  protocols.  The  tbeologinu  of  TUttenb^ 
were  also  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  as  duke  Christopher 
submitted  to  them  the  prntO(n>)s  of  Maulbronn  and  the 
iJe  MajestateChristi  of  Anike'A  and  Brenz,both  iif  which 
they  severely  condemned.  The  dispute  lasted  for  m-v- 
eral  years.  It  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  wise  anil 
Christian  efforts  of  elector  Frederick  at  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg in  1566.  See  Osiandcr,  //wtor.  eccL  cenL  xx'i, 
c  59,  p.  791 ;  Strove,  Pjalz,  AT.  //ut  p.  149  sq.;  Uus- 
pinian.  Hist,  sticr.  U  ii.;  Aniokl,  Cnpart.  K,  Hisf.  cent, 
xvi,  §  17,  p.  U ;  Sattler,  Gesck,  d.  Jhrzoffth,  WUrtem- 
berffj  iv,  2(»7  ^j. ;  Planck,  Oeschichte  d,  Prot,  Uhrhr^. 
vol  V,  pt,  ii,  p.  487  sq.;  Heppe,  Gr»ch,  des  deutsch,  Prt>- 
test.  ii,  71  8({.;  Klunzinger,  IK  Religumstferprdeh  zu  M. 
{Zeitschr^f,  Airtor.  TheoUtg.  1849,  i,  166  sq.);  Ubm  u, 
ausgewakUe  Schrifl.  d,  VdteVf  etc,  d,  reform,  Kirch* 
(Elberfeld,  1857,  p.  260). 

(2.^  Another  conference,  held  twelve  years  later  st 
Maulbronn,  between  theoktgians  from  Wurteml-erg,  Ba- 
den, and  Henneberg,  secured  a  better  result.  The  theo- 
logians were  L.  C^iander.  Ralthasar,  Bidembach.  pro- 
vost of  Stuttgard,  Abel  Scherdinger,  court  preacher  nS 
Henneberg,  Petcrr  Strecker,  pastor  at  Suhl,  and  sotd« 
others.  The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  di»*tm  a 
formula  of  union  drawn  np  by  Osiander  and  Bidembtoh. 
The  meeting  took  place  Jan.  19, 1576,  and  the  formula 
itself,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  foreronner  of  the 
Formula  Omcordite,  received  the  name  of  Fonmhi 
MavWrufmensis,  In  the  early  part  of  February  it  was 
sent,  together  with  an  address  by  count  George  Ernest 
of  Henneberg,  to  the  elector  August  of  .Saxony,  who  re- 
ceived also  about  the  same  time  the  so-calletl  Sualiaii 
and  Saxon  formula  of  duke  Julius  of  Brunswick.  Th^ 
elector  submitted  them  both  to  An<lreH,  who  declartd 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  formula  of  Maulbnmn  was  the 
most  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  differeni 
[Mirties.  Yet  in  the  conference  held  at  Torgau,  May  'O^ 
Andrei  consented  to  use  nominallv  the  other  formnla  u 
a  basis,  but  took  good  care  to  include  all  the  principal 
points  of  the  Maulbronn  formula  into  the  so-called  Kotik 
of  Torgau.  See  H utter,  Concord,  cone,  p.  305  h({.\  Om- 
ander,  Hist,  EccL  cent,  xvi,  lib.  iv,pt.iii,  p.  866;  Planck, 
Oesch.  d,  protest,  I^ehrbegr,  vi,  428;  Heppe,  Gtsch,  *'.. 
luth,  Coficttrdit-n/onneL,  1858,  p.  73  sq. 

(3.)  In  September  of  the  same  year  (^157 6\  still  anoth- 
er meeting  was  held  at  Maulbronn,  in  which  Heerbnmd. 
Si^hnepf,  Magirus,  Bidembach,  L.  Osiander,  Dietz,  Scher- 
dinger, and  Strecker  took  part.  Its  object  was  to  dis- 
cuss the  Book  of  Torgau,  and  it  eiNle<l  in  expressing  its 
approbation  of  it  as  a  whole.  Sec  Hep]ie,  GescM,  d. 
'  luth,  Concordien/ormelj  p.  120  sq.— Herzog,  Rttd-Emcf- 
!  Wo^.  ix,  178  sq.     (J.N. P.) 

Maulmont  (or  Malmont),  Jran  db,  a  leainod 
Frenchman,  was  bom  in  IJmousin,  in  tlie  16th  century, 
of  an  ancient  noble  family,  which  possessed  one  of  the 
baronies  of  Limousin,  the  chateau  of  Maumont.  Of  h'ui 
personal  histor}'  but  little  is  known  except  that  he 
was  principal  of  the  College  of  Saint-Michel,  otherwise 
called  Chanac,  which  had  been  founded  in  1530  by  the 
Pompadour  house  for  the  Limousin  students.  Acci»fd- 
ing  to  I^  Croix  du  Maine.  "Maulmont  was  a  vi-r}' 
leani(.*d  man,  master  of  many  Linguages,  especially  the 
Greek,  a  great  theologian,  and  a  pmlitic  orator.'*  We 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Scaliger.  Many  of  hist 
contem|>oraries  have  pretended  that  he  was  the  true  au- 
thor of  the  translation  of  Ilutarch  which  bean  tbt 
name  of  Amyot ;  this  assi>rtion  has  lieen  refuted  by  La 
Monnoye  in  a  note  on  I/Anti-Bailiet  of  Menage.  Wf 
have  of  Maulmont's  works,  I^es  (Kurres  de  ^V#iw/  Justin, 
philosophe  et  martyr  (Paris  l,%8,  fol.):— /-<^*  iiistoim 
*'t  Chnmiques  du  AfondCj  tirees  ttnU  du  fpros  rolvme  dr 
Jean  Ztmare,  auteur  Byzantin,  que  dc  pltuit^trs  mrtTff 
srriptcurs  llibrtux  et  Grtcs,  arte  annotatums  (Paris, 
l.V>3,  fi»l.) : — Ias  graves  et  saintes  remontrttnces  dr  tern- 
fH-refir  Ftrdinaud  au  pope  Pie  IV  tur  It  OmcHr  di 
TretUe  (Paris,  1563,  Svo) :  —  Bemnntrances  Chretienmi 
tn  forme  d'epitre  a  la  reitie  dAnyUterre^  trad,  du  Latk 
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de  Hieroime  Oserias,  ieeaque  PortiigaUn»  (PariSf  1658, 
8vo).  The  same  author  has  written  in  Italian  a  life  of 
I£eue  de  Birague,  chancellor  of  France,  who  died  in  1583, 
and  the  Gallia  Ckristuuui  quotes  it  as  a  correct  and  U8e> 
ful  work.  See  La  Croix  du  Alaine  et  Du  Verdier, Biblioth, 
Fran^Uet;  (roujet,  hiblu)th,  Fraii^Ues^  voL  xii;  (Jal- 
lia  Ckrutiana^  vi,  571. — Iloefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirulfy 
voU  xxxiv,  fi.  V. 

Maunday  Thursday,  also  known  under  the  term 
DiKs  Okn^is  DoMiNic.fi  ((}.  V.),  is  the  name  given  to 
the  Thursday  btj'ort  KaMer.  The  origin  of  this  name 
Is  Die»  tnattdati — tmtndate  Thursday;  either  from  the 
commandment  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  his  disciples 
to  commemorate  the  sacrament  of  his  supj)er,  which  he 
instituted  on  this  day  (hence  also  called  dits  paniti,  day 
of  bread ;  and  dies  lucis^  day  of  light) ;  or  because  on 
this  day  our  Saviour  washed  his  disciples'  feet,  and  gave 
them  commandment  to  follow  his  example.  Others  de- 
rive it  from  the  Saxon  mandy  which  means  a  basket,  and 
subsequently  any  gift  or  offering  contained  in  the  bas- 
ket. On  this  day  penitents  wtio  had  been  put  out  of 
the  Church  on  Ash-Wethiesdav  were  readmitted.   There 

• 

was  also  a  general  celebration  of  the  lord's  Sup|x>r,  with 
which  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  was  connected. 
Candidates  for  baptism  publicly  recited  the  Crce<i.  The 
origin  of  tliis  prat^tice  is  generally  referred  to  the  7th 
centur}',  but  Kiddle  {Chruitian  Antiquities^  \\,  H(t9)  con- 
tends that  **  it  api)ears  to  have  been  of  much  earlier  in- 
stitution."    See  Pedilavium. 

Maunoir,  Julikn,  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic, 
was  b')m  Oct.  1, 1606,  in  the  province  of  Saint-<reorgcs 
de  Reinthembault,  diocese  of  Kennes.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris, 
and  tinishsd  his  studies  at  I^a  Fleche.  A  professor- 
ship in  the  College  of  Quimper  was  offered  him,  but  he 
preferred  to  preach,  and  accordingly  entered  the  min- 
istry. He  studied  the  dialect  of  Brittany,  began  to 
travel  over  the  country,  and  displayed  so  much  zeal  in 
his  preaching  that  his  health  became  impaired,  and  bo 
was  obliged  to  resume  the  career  of  teaching,  which 
be  followed  at  Tours.  After  having  been  ordained  at 
Nevers,  he  consecrated  the  remain<ier  of  his  life,  acconl- 
ing  to  a  vow  that  he  had  made,  to  the  evangelization 
of  Brittany.  For  forty-two  consecutive  years  Maunoir 
labored  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  projecL  Un- 
moved by  the  injury  and  violence  with  which  his  devo- 
tion was  often  repaid,  accepting  or  im|)osing  on  himself 
the  rudest  privations,  travelling  on  f(M>t,  with  a  wallet  on 
his  shoulders,  and  carrying  only  the  clothing  and  nour- 
ishment absolutely  indis|)ensable,  he  visited  successively 
and  repeatedly  nearly  all  the  parish<w  in  the  dioceses  of 
Comovaille  and  Leon,  the  islands  of  Ouessant,  of  Mo- 
leue,  of  Sizein,  etc,  without  mentioning  a  great  numljer 
of  localities  in  the  other  dioceses  of  Brittany,  and  every- 
where his  preaching  was  attended  with  success.  Ho 
died  Jan.  28, 1683,  at  Plevin,  near  (ruincamp.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  expressed  desire,  he  was  buried  like  a 
pauper,  but  later  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the 
church  of  Plcvin.  With  the  triple  object  in  view  of 
understanding  thoroughly  a  language  so  iu(iis|)ensable 
to  himself,  of  purifying  it  from  the  mixed  dinle(*t  used 
by  the  preachers  of  the  times,  and  of  generalizing  the 
learning  of  the  language,  Maunoir  aided  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  colleges  of  Quimper  and  of  Moriaix,  where 
the  language  of  Brittany  was  generally  used.  The  same 
moti\'es  actuated  him  in  the  com|>osi'tion  of  the  follow- 
ing works,  which  have  l)een  adopted  by  all  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  country :  Canticon  spiritut-l  har  instructio- 
Hon  profiitdd  erit  quisqui  an  hent  da  ront  (Tar  harados 
(Quimper)  :  —  Vita  JS.  Corentini,  A  remoriri  ;  Cosajnti 
(Quimper,  1685,  12mo,  et  al.);  far  from  being  written 
in  Latin,  as  father  Southwell  and  I>e  Long  have  sui>- 
posed,  this  life  is  com|ioHed  of  766  Breton  verses: — I^. 
Temple  consacre  a  la  paitsion  de  Jesus-Christy  in  Breton, 
prose  and  verse  (Quimi>er,  1679,  l(i86,  8vo) :— />•  sacre 
College  de  JhuM  divise  en  cinq  dosses,  ou  ton  enseiffne  en 


Umfpte  Armorique  les  lemons  ChrStieimes,  arec  les  troui 
clef's  pour  y  entrer.  These  and  other  works  of  this  char^ 
acter  are  curious  in  a  philological  point  of  view  as  mon- 
uments of  the  changes  in  the  Breton  language.  A  ver>' 
com|)etent  judge,  1^1.  de  la  Villenum|Ut^,  has  given  the 
following  opinion :  **  Bom  in  the  French  part  of  lirit- 
tany,  father  Maimoir  was  shocked  by  the  rudeness  of 
certain  sounds  in  the  Breton  langiuige.  In  ortler  to 
soften  them,  he  suppresse<l  or  modified  certain  signs 
necessar}'  for  preserving  the  primitive  signitication  (»f 
the  wonis,  and  for  showing  their  etymology,  deriva- 
tion, and  aiiinities.  The  expressions  thus  distigure<l,  of 
which  he  makes  use  in  his  works,  prevailed  in  the  18th 
century,  and  he  left  an  orthogra[ihy  without  tixed  prin- 
ciples or  method,  an  orthography  ad  libitum^  which  has 
very  properly  been  abandoned,  since  Le  Pelletier  has 
substituted  the  ancient  Breton  orthography  in  his  IHc 
tionnaire.  See  Boschet,  Ije  Par  fait  Missu»nmiirey  ou  la 
vie  dn  P.  Julien  Mauwnr  (Paris,  1697, 12mo) ;  Lobineau, 
Vie  des  JSaints,  etc,  de  Bretagne^  v,  23-187 ;  G.  Leroux, 
Recueil  des  rertus  et  des  miracles  du  P.  Julien  Maunoir 
(Quimper,  1716,  l2mo) ;  La Villemarque,  Essai  sur  r//u»- 
toire  de  la  iMngue  Bretonne,  at  the  head  of  his  e<lition 
of  the  Did,  Frangais' Breton  de  Ia.  Conidec  (St.  Brieuc, 
1847, 4to). — Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Genirale,  voL  xxxiv,  s.v. 

Maupas  du  Tour,  Hbnki  Caughon  i>k,  a  French 
prelate,  was  bom  m  1600  at  the  chateau  of  Cosson,  near 
Kheims.  Descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Cham- 
pagne, he  had  for  his  godfather  king  Henry  IV,  and  was 
scarcely  sixte<;n  years  of  age  when  he  was  elected  aln 
bot  of  Saint-Denis  of  Kheims,  with  a  regular  benctice. 
In  1636  he  founded  there  the  society  of  Saint  (lenevii-ve. 
He  next  became  chief  vicar  of  the  diocese  of  Kheimfs 
then  first  chaplain  to  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  in 
1641  was  titially  elected  bishop  of  Puy,  when(*e  he  was 
transferred  in  1661  to  the  see  of  K\Teux.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  being  called  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  beatitl- 
cation  of  Francois  de  Sales,  be  was  chosen  assistant  pn*- 
late  to  the  pontifical  throne  January'  14, 1667,  he  found- 
ed a  seminary  at  Evreux.  resigned  his  bishopric  in  1680, 
and  died  at  Evreux  August  12  of  the  same  year.  Of 
his  works  we  have  Vie  de  Afme,  de  Chantal  (Paris,  1644, 
4to) : —  Vie  de  saint  Francois  de  Sales  (Paris,  lf>57, 4to) : 
— Oraisonjunebre  de  saint  Vincent  de  Paul  (Paris,  1661, 
4to)  '.—JStatuts  synodauz  ( Evreux,  1 664, 1 665, 8vo).  See 
Gallia  Christiana^  vols,  ii  and  xi;  Le  Brass<.>ur,  i/isf.du 
IHoctse  d' Evreux, — Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog,  Generate,  voL 
xxxiv,  8.  V. 

Maupin,  Milton,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  bom  in  Campl>ell  County,  Ten- 
nessee, Dec  24, 1829.  He  waD  educated  at  Emor\'  and 
Henry  GWlege,  Virginia ;  was  licensed  to  preach  about 
the  year  1849 ;  and  was  engage<i  for  two  or  three  years 
teaching  school  and  preaching  in  the  local  relation.  He 
went  to  C.^-alifomia  in  1852,  and  in  185^3  joined  the  Pa- 
cific C-onference,  California.  In  1856  he  returned  to 
Tennessee;  in  1859  joined  the  Holston  C-onference,  and 
was  appointed  to  (iraysttn  Circuit,  in  Western  Virginia; 
in  1860  to  Newport  Circuit ;  in  18<»l  to  Maynardsville 
Circuit.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  by  the  (!onfcrence  a 
missionary  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  Confederate 
States  army;  but,  as  the  regiment  was  disl»ando<i  l)efore 
the  close  of  the  year,  he  returned  home,  and  was  with- 
out regular  work  until  1866,  when  he  was  apiM)inted  to 
Knox  and  Mavnardsville  Circuit.  In  1867  he  was  tranx- 
ferred  to  Trinity  Conference,  Texas,  an<l  a]i|K»inte<l  in 
1869  to  (rainesville  Circuit;  in  1871  to  Decatur  Mission, 
where  he  finished  his  life  an<l  ministr>',  April  1,1871. 
He  was  faithful  to  his  calling  while  his  strength  lasted. 
**IIe  left  the  aroma  of  a  good  name,  and  the  assurance 
that  he  went  to  his  rtst.'' — Minutes  of  the  M,  E,  Church 
South,  1871. 

Maur  (St.\  Congregation  of.  The  Benedic- 
tines affonl  the  only  example  of  a  monastic  order  which, 
after  <leclining  from  an  originally  high  position,  and  af- 
ter remaining,  so  to  8i>eak,  dead  for  two  oenturiea^ ' 
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vived  and  took  again  a  lending  place  in  the  Church  by 
its  activity  and  learning. 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Order  of  Benedictines  bad  lost  much  of  their  influence. 
The  convents  had  become  too  wealthy,  and  the  monks, 
instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  study  and  religious 
exercises,  were  entirely  given  up  to  idleness  and  worldly 
enjoyments.  This  state  of  things  continued  through 
the  IGtli  centuT}'.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  a  re- 
form took  place  in  the  Convent  of  St.Yannes,  near  Ver- 
dun, under  the  influence  of  Didier  de  la  Cour,  and  it  was 
soon  imitated  by  the  formerly  renowned  convents  of 
Moyenmoutier  and  S^nones.  Clement  YIII  confirmed 
the  organization  of  this  Cotuprigation  de.  S.  VamteSfyfhich 
produced  some  distinguished  men,  among  them  Dom 
Calmet  and  Dom  Cellier.  In  1614  the  assembly  of  the 
French  clergy  expressed  the  wish  that  all  the  Benedic- 
tine convents  throughout  the  country  should  connect 
themselves  with  St^Vannes;  the  general  chapter  of  the 
congregation,  however,  was  afraid  of  the  consequences 
which  might  result  from  such  extended  power.  In  1 01 8, 
however,  Dom  Benard,  one  of  the  monks  of  St.  Vannes 
who  had  been  employed  in  reforming  other  convents,  ob- 
tained from  Louis  X  III  authority  to  establish  a  C(»ngrega- 
tion,  which  when  organized  took  the  name  of  St.  Maur. 
for  fear  of  awakening  jealousy  if  it  took  that  of  any  par- 
ticular convent.  This  congregation  was  confirmed  bv 
Gregory  XV  in  1621,  and  by  Urban  VIII  in  1627.  The 
first  convent  subjected  by  Benard  to  the  new  regula- 
tions was  that  of  the  Blancs-Manteaux  at  Paris.  Soon 
a  number  of  others  joined  it.  In  1652  they  counted 
forty  convents;  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centur}* 
their  number  reached  180,  divided  into  six  pro\nnces. 
The  most  important  of  all  these  establishments  was  the 
convent  of  Sl  (lermain  des  Pr^s,  near  Paris.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  general  of  the  order,  was  endowed  with 
episcopal  authority,  and  possessed  a  library  particularly 
rich  in  ancient  MSS.  Its  statutes,  drawn  up  to  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  strict  morality,  intellect- 
ual pursuits,  and  great  ^earning  of  its  members,  gained 
universal  re8i>ect  for  the  congregation.  Amid  the  loose- 
ness of  morals  which  then  prevailed  among  the  French 
clergy,  the  Congregation  of  St,  Maur  belongs  to  the  few 
exceptions  which  reflect  honor  on  the  Church  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  confession  of  a  Romanist  writer,  they 
are  perhaps  the  only  order  in  the  history  of  convents  of 
which  this  can  be  said.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that,  conscious  of  ser^'ing  higher  and  universal  interests, 
they  remained  entire  strangers  to  all  persecutions  both 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Gallican  c1erg>'. 

To  secure  a  high  degree  of  scholarship  among  the  Con- 
gregation, the  first  general,  Dom  Tariffe,  carefully  pre- 
pared a  scheme  of  studies ;  and  as  early  as  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  the  congregation  counted  a  large  num- 
licr  of  distinguished  men.  Their  labors  were  promptly 
directed  to  tlie  gathering  of  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  convents  belonging  to  the  congregation,  and  to  that 
of  the  saints.  These  researches  so<»n  led  them  into  pa- 
leological  and  diplomatic  works.  The  finished  educa- 
tion given  to  the  novices  required  a  large  number  of  new 
books  or  improved  reprints  of  old  ones,  which  were  pre- 
pared by  order  of  the  superiors  by  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. Thus  arose  a  large  number  of  very  impor- 
tant and  valuable  works.  They  treat  of  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  but  especially  of  the  histori'  of  France  and 
of  the  Church.  The  most  distinguished  among  the 
monks  were  intrusted  with  the  editorship,  and  the  oth- 
ers were  employed  in  gathering  the  materials,  or  making 
up  some  particular  part  of  it :  if  one  of  them  died  before 
his  task  was  com|>lete,  another  t(K)k  his  place,  and  con- 
tinued it  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  learning. 
No  oilier  order  ever  ma<ie  the  same  use  of  its  riches: 
they  bought  the  rarest  MSS.  and  Ijooks,  made  journeys 
to  visit  foreign  libraries  and  to  establi>h  relations  with 
foreign  savans.  Their  publications  also  possessed  an 
outward  finish  previously  unknown  in  typography. 
Thvir  religious  indriwndence  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 


they  remained  in  friendly  relation  with  the  redusea  of 
Port  Royal  (q.  v.),  and  suffered  persecution  for  their  re- 
fusal to  endorse  the  bull  UnigaiitUB  (q.  v.),  and  tbey 
were  often  and  severely  attacked  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
order  continued  in  existence  until  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  historical  works  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur 
are  numerous,  and  embrace  an  extensive  field.    Don 
Mabillon  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  diplomac}', 
of  which  he  established  the  basis  in  hia  De  re  diplo- 
matica  (1681,  6  vols,  fol) ;  this  was  followed  by  a  sup- 
plement in  1704,  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Jesuit  Gerroon.     As  these  works  related  almost  exclu- 
sively to  France,  a  general  work  on  the  same  subject 
was  published  by  Dom  Toustain  and  Dom  Tawin,  under 
the  title  Noureau  traite  de  diplomatique  (1750-65,6  vola, 
4to),  which  is  still  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind.    To 
these  must  be  added  Montfau^on's  PaUtoffrajikia  Grmca 
(1708,  fol.),  which,  however,  has  been  surpassed  by  sub- 
sequent publications.     Chronology'  may  almort  be  mi 
to  have  been  created  by  them.     The  Art  de  verifier  Ut 
dateSy  commenced  bv  Dantine  and  finished  bv  Clemen- 
cet  (1750,  2  vols.  4to),  is  well  known  to  every  student 
of  history.    A  second  edition  was  published  by  Gemeot 
(1770,  fol.),  and  then  a  third  (1783-92,  8  vol«.'fol),  each 
time  with  numerous  additions.     The  fourth,  much  en- 
larged edition,  due  also  to  ("It^ment,  appeared  fint  in 
1818  (37  vols.  8vo),  and  was  often  reprinted;  there  are 
also  an  edition  in  folio  and  one  in  quarta     This  wort 
has  justly  been  called  the  most  important  monument  of 
French  learning  in  the  18th  century.     Montfao^un's 
A  ntiqwte  erpliquie  enfitjurts  (1719, 10  vols.  foL)  has  now 
become  somewhat  antiquated  in  consequence  of  the  new 
sources  discovered  since.     In  the  domain  of  philokigr, 
i  the  congregation  took  an  active  part  in  a  yet  unsur- 
passed work,  the  Glossarivm  media  et  infimte  Latintatii 
of  Dufresne  Ducange  (1678),  which,  if  it  did  not  mgi- 
I  nate  with  them,  was  at  least  increased  one  half  by  Dum 
Dantine  and  Dom  Charpentier  (1733-36,6  vols.  foL,  with 
a  supplement  by  Charpentier,  1767,  4  vola.  fuL),  and  ac- 
quired its  full  imfrortance  by  their  labors,     litis  work 
is  not  only  important  for  its  philological  value,  but  also 
for  the  information  it  contains  on  the  literature,  law«, 
and  civil  and  eci-lesiastical  customs  of  the  Middle  Apn. 
Charpentier  is  also  the  author  of  the  A  IphaUtym  lynmi- 
umim  (1747,  foL).     They  published  the  sources  of  the 
history  of  France.     Such  as  had  been  furnished  by  PS- 
thon  and  Duchesne  were  insutficient,  and  Colbert  and 
Lou  vols  vainly  sought  to  have  the  work  continued;  but 
D'Aguessau  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Benedic- 
tines to  apply  themselves  to  the  task.     It  finally  cane 
into  the  hands  of  Dom  Bouquet,  who  completed  the  tint 
eight  volumes  of  the  iHcriptores  rerum  Gallicantm  (t 
Francicarum;  Dom  J.  B.  Haudiguier  and  C  Handi* 
guier  accomplished  the  ixth,  xth,  and  xith ;  Dom  Ck^ 
ment  the  xiith  and  xiiith,  and  Dom  Brial,  the  last  (^ 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  the  xivth  and  xvth  ( 173H- 
1818,  fol.).     The  work  has  since  been  continued  by  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions,  which  published  the  xxisC 
volume  in  1855.     To  this  class  of  works  belongs  the 
edition  of  the  writings  of  Gregoire  de  Tours,  publi»h(d 
by.  Dom  Ruinart-  (1699,  fol.).     They  never  gave  a  ccw- 
plete  history  of  France,  but  only  the  lieginning  of  it, 
and  the  history  of  particular  fuirts.    Dora  Martin  wrote 
Tm  Relijjion  des  Gaulois  (1727,  2  vols.  4to),  and  I)(»ni  de 
Brezillac  I/istoirt  dts  Gauies  et  dts  Conquete*  de*  Gavkii 
(1752, 2  vols.  4to),  both  of  little  importance  now.    Their 
histories  of  particular  provinces  are  more  valuable.    The 
most  important  are  Histoire  generate  du  lAmgucdot,  If 
Vaissette  and  De  Vic  (1780-45)  5  vokifoL);  nittvi'n 
de  lireiagne,  by  Veisserie  (who  subsequently  became  a 
Protestant)  and  Lobineau  (1707,  2  vols.  foL)I    Thiswii 
afterwards  entirely  remodelled,  although  not  annplfted. 
by  Maurice  de  Beaubois  (1742,  3  vols.  foL,  and  2  vob. 
4to) ;  Histoire-  de  Jiourgogne,  by  PUincher  (1739  sq^  i 
vols,  fol.) ;  Histoire  de  hi  VUle  de  Paris,  by  Felibien  mi 
Lobineau  (1725, 5  vols.).    Finally,  the  Uistmrt  HttMn 
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*  la  France  (1733-63,  12  vols.  4to),  inauj^rateil  by 
I>om  Kivet  and  others,  and  continued  by  the  order  till 
1814,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Acadeniie  des  In- 
scriptumt;  the  xxth  volume  was  published  in  1842. 
It  is  a  ver}'  valuable  collection  of  documents,  not 
only  for  the  history  of  French  literature,  but  also  for 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages  generally.  The  researches  in 
the  libraries  of  the  convents,  also  the  journeys,  prin- 
cipally in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  gave 
occasion  to  publish  extensive  catalogues  and  descrip- 
tions of  them.  Among  these  we  notice  the  JSpicil^ium 
vHerum  aliquot  scriptorum  of  D'Achery  (15.^-1677, 
13  vols.  4to ;  new  edit,  by  De  la  Barre,  1723,  3  vols. 
foL);  Vetera  Analecta,  by  Mabillon  (1675-85,  4  vols. 
4to);  CoUedio  nova  reterum  scriptorum^  by  Martene 
(1700, 4to) ;  Thesaurus  novus  Anecdotorum,  by  Martene 
and  Durand  (1717,  5  vols,  fol.);  V^ojfage  litteraire  de 
deux  religieux  BinedicimSt  by  the  same  (1724,  4to); 
iJiarium  Italicum  (1702, 4to),  and  Bibliotheca  bUtlwthe- 
nirum  mamucriptorum  nova  (1739,  2  vols,  fol.),  both  by 
Montfan9on.  In  Church  history,  their  most  important 
works  are  their  revision  of  the  GaUia  Chiistidna  of  the 
brothers  De  Sainte-Martbe  (1656,  4  vols.  foL).  The 
new  work  was  commenced  by  another  member  of  that 
distinguished  family,  Dom  Denis  de  Sainte-Marthe.  It 
was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  contemplated  Orbis 
ChristiantiSf  for  which  a  large  amount  of  documents 
were  collected,  yet  this  work  was  never  completed.  The 
first  volume  of  the  GaUia  Christiana  appeared  in  1715. 
Sainte-Marthe  died  on  the  completion  of  the  third  vol- 
ume, in  1725.  The  order  continued  the  work  until  the 
thirteenth  volume,  which  appeared  in  1785.  It  was 
then  interrupted,  until  of  late  years  Haureau,  the  author 
of  the  Histoire  de  la  Phihtttjthie  scholastique  (1850,  2 
voh.),  took  it  up  again,  and  in  1856  he  publiAheii  his 
cf>ntinuation.  The  GaUia  Christiana  was  used  as  a  model 
for  other  similar  works,  such  as  the  Ittdia  sacra^  the 
Kspafui  sagrada,  the  Illyria  sacra,  etc  It  also  gave 
rise  t*i  numerous  histories  of  special  convents  by  others 
of  the  congregation ;  the  greater  part  of  them,  howev- 
er, remain  unpublished.  The  only  two  which  appeared 
are  the  Histoire  de  VAbbaye  de  St,  Denis  of  Felibien 
(1706,  fol),  and  (he  Histoire  de  VAbbaye  de  S,  Germain 
des  Pres  of  Bouillart  (1724,  foL).  The  collection  of  the 
French  councils,  a>mmenced  by  Dom  de  Coniac,  and 
afterwards  contiuue<l  by  Dom  Labat,  was  to  be  appended 
to  the  GaUiti  Christiana.  The  first  volume  appeare<l  in 
1789,  at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, and  the  congregation  was  dispersed  before  the 
second  was  complete.  The  history  of  martyrs  was 
treated  by  Dom  Kuinart  in  his  Acta  primorum  marty- 
rum  (1689,  4to).  Of  greater  interest  are  the  works  on 
the  old  liturgies  and  convent  customs,  some  of  which 
are  among  the  earliest  works  of  the  congregation.  Me- 
nard published  the  Sacratnentarium  of  (ircgorv  the 
(^rcat  ( 1642, 4to),  Mabillon  the  Liturgia  Gallicana  (1645, 
4to),  Martene  his  Lihri  V  de  aniiquis  monachorum  riti- 
hu8  (1690,2  vols.4to),  and  his  De  antiquis  ecclesim  rifi- 
bus  (1700, 4  vols.  4to;  2d  edit.  1736, 4  vols.  foL);  finally, 
among  the  most  renowned  works  in  that  line,  we  must 
mention  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S,  Benedirti,  com- 
menced by  I)'Achcr>',  and  continued  by  Mabillon  and 
Kuinart  (1668,  etc.,  9  vols,  fol;  the  tenth  remained  un- 
publishedj ;  the  A  nnales  Ordinis  S.  Benedicfi,  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Mabillon,  completed  by  Massuet  (1703, 
etc.,  6  vols.  fol).  The  same  congregation  wrote  also  a 
history  of  their  own  order,  which  formed  3  vols,  fol  in 
MS.,  but  the  superiors  refused  permission  for  pul)lica- 
tion.  Dom  Tassin  published,  however,  an  abstract  from 
it,  down  to  1766.  Dom  Clemencet  wrote  a  history  of 
I'ort  Koyal,  of  which  the  first  part  alone  appeared  (1755, 
10  vols.  12mo) ;  the  second  part  remained  in  MS.,  as 
being  too  favorable  to  the  Jansenists. 

The  greatest  claim  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maiir  to 
the  gratitude  of  thetJogians  lies  in  their  eilitions  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers.  They  had  at  first  contemplated 
only  pi4)luhing  the  complete  works  of  authors  of  their 


own  order ;  but  the  favor  with  which  their  prcductioot 
were  received,  as  also  the  requirements  of  their  schools, 
induced  them  to  publish  first  the  works  of  the  Latin  fa- 
thers, and  afterwards  of  the  (vrcek  also.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  compared  the  various  texts  of  the  different 
works  existing  ip  France,  Italy,  England,  Holland,  (ver- 
manv,  etc  The  result  was  a  set  of  works  which  for 
correctness  of  the  text  remains  unsurpassed,  es[)ecially 
for  the  works  of  the  most  important  among  the  fathers. 
Among  these  works  we  must  not  forget  their  valuable 
Latin  translations  of  the  (ireek  fathers,  and  their  Indices, 
90  important  for  all  historical  students.  The  first  Ijatin 
father  whose  works  they  published  is  St.  At^nstine. 
His  viewv  afforded  them  jM>wcrful  weapons  in  the  Jon- 
senistic  controversy.  The  edition  was  commenced  by 
Dom  Delfau,  and  continued  by  Blampin  and  Ccmstant 
(1679-1700,  11  vols,  folio) ;  Claret  published  Cassiotior 
(1679,  2  vols,  fol.) :  Du  Frische  and  Le  Nourri,  A  mbro- 
sius  (1686-90,  2  vols,  fol) ;  Constant^  HUarius  of  Poi- 
tiers (1693,  fol) ;  Martianay,  Jerome  (169a-1706, 5  vols, 
fol).  The  works  of  Cyprian,  commenced  by  lialiize, 
who  was  not  of  St.  Maur,  were  completed  by  I)om  Ma- 
ran  (1726,  fol).  In  1645  the  Benettictines  published  the 
Epistle  oj'Bamabas  (4to).  But  it  is  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century  that  they  seriously  applied 
themselves  to  this  branch  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  liter- 
ature. Montfau^on  published  the  works  ofAthanasiuf 
(1698,  3  vols,  folio) ;  this  was  followed  by  his  CoUectio 
nova  patrum  (1706,  2  vols,  fol),  containing  additions  to 
A  thanasius ;  the  works  of  Knsebius  oJ'Casarea,  and  the 
Topoffraphy  of  Cosmas,  Massuet  published  Irentrus 
(1710,  fol) ;  MontfauQon,  Chrysostom  (1718-4J8, 13  vols, 
fol) ;  Toutee,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (1720,  fol) ;  (ramicr, 
Biml  the  GreiU  (1721-30,  3  vols,  folio);  Charles  de  la 
Rue  and  his  nephew  Vincent  de  la  Rue,  Origen  (1733-59, 

4  vols,  folio) ;  Maran,  Justin  and  the  other  a{)ologetist» 
(1742,  fol).  Maran  commenced  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  Gregory  ofNaziamum,  which  was  continued  by  Ch»- 
mencet,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  lievolution 
prevented  the  publication  of  anv  but  the  first  volume 
(1788,  folio). 

Among  the  works  of  writers  of  their  order  and  others 
of  the  Middle  Ages  which  they  published,  we  notice  the 
rule  of  St,  BenetUct  of  Aniane,  Cimcordia  reguUirum, 
published  by  Mdnard  ( 1628, 4to) ;  iMnfranc,  by  D'Ache- 
ry  (1648,  fol),  and  Guib^i  ofXtfgent,  by  the  same  (1651, 
fol) ;  St,  Bernard,  by  Mabillon  (1667,'f<>l. ;  2d  ed.  1690. 
2  vols,  fol;  3d  ed.  1719,  2  vols,  fol);  Atuelm  of  Canter- 
bury,  by  (irerberon  (1675,  fol,  2d  ed.  1721) ;  Gregory  the 
Great,  by  Denis  de  Sainte-Marthe  (1705, 4  vols,  folio); 
Hildebert  de  Mans,  by  Bcaiigendre  (1708,  folio).  Dom 
Constant  compiled  a  collection  of  the  letters  and  decrees 
of  the  popes,  only  the  firttt  volume  of  which  appeared 
(1721,  folio).  To  aid  in  the  use  of  the  Biblioth,  patntm 
maxima  of  Lyon,  Le  Nourri  wrote  his  Apparatus  (1708, 
fol),  which,  however,  does  not  extend  further  than  the 
4th  century ;  it  consists  of  biographical,  historical,  and 
literarv  notices  of  the  writers  whose  works  are  contained 
in  the  Bibliotheca,  Finally,  among  their  most  valuable 
publications  are  those  relating  to  the  ancient  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible.  Such  are  the  Heropla  of  Origen,  by 
Montfau<^>n  (1713, 2  voK  fol);  the  Biblvth.  ditina  of  Je- 
rome, by  Martianay  (1693,  vol  i  of  the  works  of  .ferome), 
and  the  LatintB  versUmes  antiqute,  by  Salmtier,  Boillard, 
and  Vincent  de  la  Rue  (1743-49,  3  vols.  fol). 

Their  zeal  and  their  liberal  views  could  not  fail  to  in- 
volve them  in  numerous  and  bitter  controversies;  yet 
even  then  they  generally  preser^'ed  a  tone  of  great  mod- 
eration, whilst  their  greater  lemming  often  gave  them 
the  advantage  over  their  adversaries.  Perhaps  the 
weakest  contest  they  ever  engaged  in  was  their  defence 
of  the  claims  of  their  fi^Uow  Benedictine  ablxit  Gorsen 

05  the  author  of  the  Imitatitt  Christie  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Augustinian  canon  regulars  [see  Kkmims]. 
They  ably  defendeti  themselves  against  the  insinuations 
of  De  Ranee,  founder  of  La  Trapjte^  who  accused  them 
of  worldlineas  on  account  of  their  studies.    Mabillavi 
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was  thus  provoked  to  publish  his  renowned  Traiti  de» 
ttiidts  Moncutiqttejf  ( 1C91, 4to,  and  169*2^  2  vols.  Timo ;  it 
was  translated  into  Latin  and  Italian).  They  also  got 
into  difficulties  with  the  Jesuits,  who  accused  them  of 
•lansenisni  on  account  of  their  edition  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  otherwise  attacked  them  in  the  Journal  of  Trevoux. 
During  this  controversy  they  published  very  important 
essays  against  the  bull  Uhv/tmitus.  Gerberon  published 
the  //intoire  gtMraU  dii  Jameni»me  (1700,  U  vols.  12mo), 
and  Lc  Cerf  the  Uutoire  de  la  Constitution  UnigmUuf 
en  ce  qui  rtryarde  la  Conffreyation  de  St,  Maur,  The 
French  Revolution,  in  forbidding  the  existence  of  con- 
vents, dispersed  also  the  iienedietines.  Several  of  the 
works  they  had  then  on  hand  remained  uncompleted. 
'I'hc  A  cademie  dts  Inscriptions  undertook  to  finish  such 
as  related  to  the  history  of  France.  The  last  of  the 
]kne<Uctine8  of  St  Maur,  Dom  Brial,  die<l  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  in  1833.  In  later  times  an  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  the  order.  La  Mennais  (q.  v.)  with 
some  of  his  friends  bought  the  abbey  of  Solesmes,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  lienedictines  of  St.  Maur.  The 
pope  made  it  the  regular  abbey  of  the  restored  Order 
of  Ik-nedictines  Sept^  1, 1K37,  and  (terangcr  (afterwards 
called  (iut'ranger ),  a  German  professor,  formerly  a  l*n>t- 
estant,  was  made  superior-general  of  the  order.  Yet  so 
far,  the  attempts  of  the  new  monks  to  rival  the  fame  of 
their  predecessors  have  proved  unsuccessful ;  the  ultra- 
montanism  which  pervades  the  French  clergy  is  not  fa- 
vorable to  profound  studies.  Its  tirst  work  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  spirit  which  now  animate  the  institution : 
Oriffines  catholiqvrs,  oriffines  de  VKglise  Romaine  (Paris, 
1886, 4to ;  vol.  i  only  has  appeared).  By  his  Institutions 
lifnrffiqufs  (Paris,  1846)  (iu<iranger  helped  to  introduce 
the  use  of  the  Roman  liturgy  in  the  French  dioceses,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Ciallican  clergy.  The 
most  eminent  of  the  new  Benedictines  is  IMtra,  yet  even 
his  works  wiU  prove  of  more  value  to  the  papacy  than 
to  science.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Correspondant 
of  18,V2  he  attacked  the  Retfesta  pontijicum  of  Jaffe,  and 
asserted  that  the  making  of  the  pseudo-decretals  (q.  v.) 
affonls  proof  that  the  primacy  of  the  See  of  Rome  was 
then  already  recognised  by  all.  Pitra  has  published  a 
J/isfoire  de  JSt.  I^fffr  et  de  VEylise  de  France  au  7*'  sie- 
de  (Paris,  1846) : — Etudes  sur  la  Collection  des  Actes  des 
Saints  par  If  s  HoUandistes  (Paris,  18.')0),  a  valuable  work. 
Since  1852  he  has  been  working  at  a  Spicilegium  Soles- 
mense,  of  which  three  volumes  have  been  published 
(Paris,  royal  8vo\  They  do  not  continue  the  impor- 
tant works  commenced  by  the  old  onler,  leaving  even 
the  scries  of  the  fathers  imtinished.  See  Petz,  liiblioth, 
Benfdicto-mauriafia  (Vienna,  1716, 8vo) ;  Le  Qarf^Bibli- 
otheque  historique,  etc,  dfs  Auteurs  de  la  Cong,  de  St. 
Maur  (Hague,  1726, 12mo) ;  Tassin,  Uistoire  liter,  de  la 
Congr.  de  ;st,  Maur  (Paris,  1726, 4to^:  Herbst,  Die  Ver- 
difnste  d,  Mauriner  vm  d.  \V{s*enschnOen  (  TUbingfr  theol, 
QuartnlschriJ},  1833,  part  i,  ii,  iii;  1834,  pt.  i).— Herzog, 
Real-Kncykliipddie^  ix,  190  sq. 

Maurand  (or  Mauran),  Pieuke,  the  first  lender 
of  the  Albigenses  in  Sr»uthem  France,  was  bom  at  Tou- 
louse, of  a  noted  family,  in  the  early  part  of  the  I2th 
century.  From  his  youth  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses  (<|.  v.) 
throughout  Ijinguedoc.  Rich  and  learned,  preaching 
incewantly,  travelling  barefrmted,  sleeping  on  the 
gn>und,  living  in  the  mitlst  of  danger,  he  strongly  im- 
presse<i  the  southern  mimi,  always  easily  excited,  and 
in  a  short  time  made  a  gri'nt  mimlK'r  of  converts,  whom 
he  ahsemblcd  in  two  of  his  mansions,  one  in  the  city, 
the  other  in  the  countrw  Mnurand  said  boldlv  "that 
the  clergy  performed  their  crcksiasticnl  duties  without 
teaming,  without  morals,  and  without  cafiacity;  that 
usurv  was  common,  and  that  in  manv  churches  all  was 
venal,  the  sacraments  and  the  benefices;  that  the  clerks, 
the  [jricsL**,  the  canons,  and  even  the  bishops,  associated 
publicly  with  abandoned  women;  that  if  the  same  vices 
wen*  remarked  in  the  lords  and  laity,  it  was  owing  to 
the  general  ignorance,  an  excuse  which  the  clergy  could 


not  plead."  As  for  his  belief,  he  admitted  two  grand 
directing  principles,  independent  and  uncreated ;  good 
and  evil;  light  and  darkness.  He  did  not  consider 
almsgiving  a  means  of  salvation ;  and  life  should  not  be 
an  incessant  commerce.  He  did  not  admit  that  a  priest 
could,  by  a  few  words,  transform  the  bread  and  itine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  permuted  in  flee- 
ing in  the  mass  and  sacrifice  only  a  comroemoratittii.  s 
symbol  He  rejected  all  the  coemonial  service  of  i ho 
Church  as  an  abuse  which  should  be  destroyed.  He  liti, 
moreover,  a  most  regular  and  sober  life,  prayed  on  his 
knees  seven  times  a  day  and  seven  times  each  night 
He  did  not  acknowledge  the  remission  of  sins  on  the 
earth,  not  being  able  to  Itelieve  that  a  mere  monal.  a 
priest  "  all  covered  with  the  leprosy  of  vice,"  could  tb- 
solve  that  of  which  he  was  himself  knowingly  piilty 
each  day.  As  for  the  members  of  the  dergy,  he  calli^ 
them  net  pastors,  but  ravishing  wolves,  etc  The  c«Mirt 
of  Rome  was  not  slow  in  being  roused,  and  the  number 
of  heretics  muldplied  so  prodigiously  that  an  ap|«il 
was  made  to  the  secular  arm.  After  having  condemned 
the  sectarians  in  several  synods,  the  archbishops  of  Nsr- 
bonne  and  Lyons  made  some  arrest^  and  bnnied  ali\*e 
those  who  would  not  recant.  After  the  action  of  the 
Council  of  Albi  in  1176,  pope  Alexander  III  himself  in- 
augurated a  crusade  against  the  heretics,  who  were  par- 
ticularly strong  in  the  dominion  of  Raymond  Y  of  Tou- 
louse. The  legate  and  the  bishops  entered  Toulouse  ia 
the  midst  of  the  insulting  clamors  of  the  people.  One 
of  the  prelates  however  preached,  and  attempted  to  re- 
fute the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses ;  the  latter,  appa- 
rently convinced  not  so  much  by  his  reasoning  as  1>t 
fear  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  did  not  dare  to  be  seen  ur 
to  speak  in  public.  The  legate,  not  contented  with  thio 
success,  caused  the  Roman  Catholics  to  promise  with  an 
oath  to  denounce  and  deliver  op  all  the  heretics  tlier 
knew.     Pierre  Maurand  was  one  of  the  first  reached  br 

m 

this  measure,  lliey  induced  him  by  cargoes  and  pmm- 
ises  to  appear  before  the  legate.  In  the  examination  to 
which  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  he  declared  that  the 
bread  was  not  the  bo<ly  of  Christ.  The  inquiisitoTA 
anked  nothing  more;  they  delivered  him  to  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  who  immediately  imprisoned  him,  order- 
ing that  his  goods  should  be  forthwith  confiscated  and 
his  mansions  demolished,  whilst  other  punishment  was 
yet  to  follow.  Pierre  Maurand,  seeing  himself  on  the 
verge  of  an  ignominious  death,  pn>mised  to  abjure  hii 
faith.  They  then  brought  him  out  of  prison,  and  on 
the  public  square,  before  the  assembled  people,  he 
kneeled  to  the  legate  and  his  colleagues ;  bogged  their 
panlon,  and  promised  to  submit  to  their  orders.  The 
next  day  the  bishop  of  Toulouse  and  the  abliot  of  Saini- 
Semin  took  Maurand  from  his  prison,  naked  and  bare- 
footed,^and  leil  him  through  the  city,  flogging  him  fnno 
time  to  time.  Arriving  at  the  cathedral,  he  paid  a 
heavy  fine,  renewed  the  abjuration  of  his  faith,  and 
heard  the  sentence  which  condemned  him  to  start  w  hh- 
in  fortv  davs  for  Jerusalem,  and  ri'main  there  three  vean 
in  the  service  of  the  poor;  hb  goods  were  contiscatetl, 
half  to  the  profit  of  Ra^nnnond  V,  half  to  the  prt>fit  of  the 
clergy.  He  was  also  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds*  weight  of  silver  to  the  count  of  Touloutv, 
to  make  numen>us  gifts  to  religious  establishments,  to 
the  poor,  etx!.  However,  when  ^faurand  returned  from 
Palestine,  he  recovered  the  greater  part  of  his  estates 
Sec  Dom  Vaissette,  Uistoire  de  lAwgtuidoc^  t.  iii,  chap, 
xix ;  Diet,  des  Heresies,  article  Albigeois,  in  the  /-Wy- 
chjyedie  theologique  of  the  abbe  Migne;  Benoit.  Ilift* 
de»  A  Ibigeoisy  1. 1 ;  Langlois,  Uistoire  des  Crois<tde*  o«> 
tre  les  A  Ibigeois ;  Basnage  de  Beanval,  Hist,  de  rFjJiti. 
U  ii,  chap.  xxix.  —  Hoefer,  Xour.  liiogr,  GeHtrale^  vol 
xxxiv,  s.  V. 

Maurice,  St.    See  MAURiTir<«. 

Matirice  {duke  and  afterwards  elecfnr)  of  SAXcnnr. 
one  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  Germanv.  a  cdefaratcd 
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general  and  champion  of  the  Protestant  caiiae,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  duke  Henrv  of  the  Albcrtine  lino  and 

» 

nephew  of  duke  Gei>rge  the  Bearded,  the  most  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Keformation.  Maurice  was  bom  at 
Freiburg  March  21, 15*21  ;  he  cspouHcd  in  1541  Agnes, 
daughter  of  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse;  and  later  in 
the  same  year  succeeded  his  father  in  the  duchy  of  Sax- 
ony and  its  dependencies.  He  was  hardly  well  estab- 
Ibhed  in  his  dominions  when  a  dispute  arose  between 
him  and  his  cousin,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  John  FrtKi- 
erick,  regarding  their  respective  rights  over  the  bish- 
opric of  Meiraen,  which  was  the  common  pro{)erty  of  the 
Kmestine  and  Albertine  lines ;  but  by  the  intlucnce  of 
Luther  and  of  the  landgrave  Philip  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation was  effected.  In  the  war  with  the  Turlcs  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  became  the  fa- 
vorite of  Charles  V.  Whether,  however,  Maurice  was 
at  this  time  the  sincere  friend  of  the  em|)cror  is  a 
question  that  has  never  yet  been  determined.  This 
much  is  certain  that  Maurice  was  selfish  by  nature, 
and  sought  rather  the  furtherance  of  his  own  inter- 
ests than  the  welfare  of  his  assi>ciates  and  those  who 
befriended  him.  A  professed  Protestant,  he  took  part 
in  the  deliberations  at  Smalcald  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Holy 
Lkagl'k),  but  refused  to  become  a  member  of  the  league 
for  fear  of  displeasing  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  co- 
quetted at  that  time  to  secure  the  protectorate  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt.  No  sooner 
had  the  emperor  bestowed  ufMn  him  this  much-coveted 
favor,  and  honored  him  with  the  title  of  elector  (June 
19,  1546),  than  Maurice  deserted  the  Protestant  camp, 
and  played  the  part  of  a  most  devoted  adherent  of  the 
emperor's  cause.  In  consetjuence  of  this  unexpected 
hostility  u>  the  IVotestants  the  imperial  army  gained  a 
decisive  victon'  at  Muhlberg  in  April,  1547,  wellnigh 
proving  the  death-stnike  of  tlie  Protestant  cause.  Uy 
this  defeat  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
his  rival,  John  Frederick,  Maurice,  accoriling  to  a  pre- 
vious understanding  with  the  emperor,  became  himself 
the  ruler  of  all  Saxony.  Thus  gratified  in  all  the  am- 
bitious desires  iu  which  he  could  expect  aid  from  Charles 
V,  Maurice  became  quite  uneasy  in  his  present  relation, 
and  hesitated  not  to  embrace  the  very  first  opportunity 
to  seek  anew  the  favor  of  the  leaders  he  had  so  basely 
deserted.  It  is  true  as  late  as  1547  Maurice  was  still  found 
on  the  side  of  the  imperialists,  for  he  this  year  supported 
the  ItUerim  (q.  v.)  of  Augsburg ;  but  gradually  he  less- 
ened the  hold  of  the  Romanists  upon  him,  and  by  1551 
we  find  him  a  party  to  a  si>oret  treaty  of  the  Protestants 
with  Ilenr^'  II  of  France,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
pnifessing  to  besiege  the  rebellious  city  of  Magdeburg. 
As  treacherou.sly  and  unhesitatingly  as  he  had  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  the  Reformers  he  now  forsook  the 
imperial  side.  Poor  Charles  was  at  Innsbruck,  employ- 
ing himself  in  building  up  vast  schemes  of  ambition, 
little  dreaming  of  the  mine  which  the  man  whom  he 
most  of  all  confided  in  was  preparing  to  spring  under  his 
feeL  When  suddenly  the  word  came  to  him  that  he 
must  release  prince  Philip  of  Hesse,  whom  he  had  im- 
pristmed  for  his  opposition  to  the  imperial  cause,  even 
before  he  had  time  to  decide  the  case,  news  came 
U>  him  that  Maurice  of  Saxony  was  marching  against 
him.  Without  money,  without  troops,  without  allies, 
Charles  was  comftelltHl  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
man  whom  he  hail  himself  made  powerful  On  April 
18,  by  the  mediation  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Linz  granting  the  demands 
of  the  Protestants ;  hut  as  it  was  not  to  take  effect  till 
Ma>'  26,  Maurice  employed  himself  in  attacking  (May 
18)  the  camp  of  Iteitti,  in  which  soldiers  were  assem- 
bling for  the  emjHfror,  defeated  and  wholly  dis]>ersed 
the  imperialists,  and  advanced  on  Innsbruck  with  the 
view  of  taking  Cliarles  captive.  Had  it  not  l>een  that 
a  mutiny  stopped  his  progress,  the  em{>eror  would  have 
been  rudely  handled,  as  Maurice  knew  his  antagonist, 
and  fearetl  the  conseciuences  ot  his  treachery.  But 
Alaurice  also  was  feared.    His  advance  on  Innsbruck  so 


alarmed  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  then  it 
session  there^  that  they  fled  from  the  town,  and  the  sit* 
tings  were  thenceforth  sus{)ended  for  some  years.  ¥\' 
nally  came  the  day  of  convocation  of  the  electr>rs  and 
princes  of  the  empire  at  Passau ;  Maurice  directing  the 
cause  of  the  Protestants,  and  Ferdinand  attending  to  the 
im|>erial  inten^ts.  To  the  Protestants  this  meeting 
must  ever  be  memorable.  It  was  here  that  a  treaty  of 
{>eace  was  established  which  secured  to  Pn>testants  free 
exercise  of  worship;  and  it  was  by  the  Passau  treaty 
that  the  Romanists  of  Germany  agreed  that  the  impe- 
rial chamber,  from  which  Lutherans  were  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded, should  render  justice  irrespective  of  n>ligion; 
and  that  the  Aulic  Council  should  be  composed  exclu- 
sively of  (German  minbters.  These  conditions,  which 
in  political  matters  secured  **(xennany  for  the  (lermans^** 
and  in  religious  affairs  permanently  established  the 
principles  of  toleration,  were  embodied  in  the  agreement 
called  the  Peact  of  PajtMU  (Aug.  22,  1562).  Charies, 
though  he  professed  reconciliation,  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  elector.  The  lat- 
ter, with  his  usual  subtlety  and  address,  patche<l  up  a 
reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  and  engaged  in  the 
campaign  of  1553  against  the  Turks,  who  were  gradu- 
ally gainuig  ground  in  Hungary.  Returning  soon,  he 
found  that  one  of  his  former  allies,  Albert,  nuu'grave  of 
Kulmbach,  had  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Pas- 
sau, and  continued  the  war  on  his  own  account^  making 
raids  on  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  Rhine  and  Fran- 
conia.  Blaurice  also  speedily  disi*overed  that  l)ehind 
the  margrave  stood  the  emperor,  who  had  securetl  the 
ser>'ice8  of  the  margrave  because  he  had  found  iu  him 
a  general  and  an  army  capable  of  wreaking  his  ven- 
geance on  the  perfiiiious  Saxon  prince.  But  Maurice  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  he  marched  to  protect  his  bishopric  of  Mag- 
deburg against  the  ecclesiastical  sfMiliator,  and,  falli'^g  in 
with  him  at  Sie\'ershausen,  completely  defeated  liim 
(July  9, 155B),  but  fell  himself  in  the  ccmflict,  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  July  II,  1553.  "So  thoughtful  and 
reticent,  so  enterprising  and  energetic,  so  correct  in 
judgment  and  unfailing  in  action,  and  at  the  same  time 
wholly  devoid  of  moral  sentiment,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  instances  of  {lower  without  ftrinciple 
which  the  world's  history  has  ever  presented."  Kohl- 
rausch  has  perhaps  furnished  the  most  moderate  com- 
ment on  the  perjured  life  of  Maurice  of  Saxony.  **  The 
final  efforts  he  so  patriotically  made  for  the  promotion 
and  establishment  of  general  tranquillity,  and  his  love 
for  peace  and  order,  which  he  sealed  with  his  own  blood, 
have  in  a  great  degree  serv'ed  to  throw  the  mantle  of 
oblivion  over  his  earlier  proceedings,  and  conciliated  the 
critical  voice  of  public  opinion"  (i/igt,  Gt-muiny,  p.  29<»). 
Robertson  appears  to  be  equally  anxious  to  laud  the  last 
act  of  Maurice,  and  to  let  it  stand  fi>rth  only  as  the  life- 
work  of  this  faithless  prince.  He  excuses  him  on  the 
ground  that  "  his  long  and  intimate  union  with  the  em- 
pen>r  had  afforded  him  many  o|)portunities  of  observing 
narrowly  the  dangerous  ten<lency  of  that  monarch's 
(Charles)  schemes.  He  saw  the  yoke  that  was  prepar- 
ing for  his  country,  and  was  convinced  that  but  a  few 
steps  more  remained  to  be  taken  in  order  to  render 
Charles  as  absolute  a  monarch  in  (iermanv  as  he  had 
become  in  Spain.  At  the  same  time  he  perceived  that 
Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  conformity  to  the 
doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  instead  of  al- 
lowing libt^rty  of  wmscience,  the  promise  of  which  had 
allured  several  Protestant  princes  to  assist  him  in  the 
war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalcald.  As  he  him- 
self, notwithstanding  all  the  compliances  which  he  had 
made  from  motives  of  interest,  or  an  excess  of  confi- 
dence in  the  emperor,  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Lu- 
theran tenets,  he  detennine<l  not  to  be  a  tame  spectator 
of  the  overthrow  of  a  svstem  which  he  believed  to  be 
founded  in  truth"  (p.  386).  Though  we  would  gladly 
like  to  concede  this  point,  truth  compels  us  to  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  the  noted  hbtorian.    Wo  doubt  venr 
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much  whether  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  any  period  of  his 
life,  believed  either  Komauism  or  Protegtantism  "  to  be 
founded  in  truth ;"  we  doubt  even  that  he  ever  believed 
himself  "  to  be  foun<led  in  truth."  Let  u»  say,  rather, 
that  he  was  possessed  of  an  ambition  which  knew  no 
bounds,  and  that,  seeking  honor  for  himself,  he  reaped 
all  the  glory  of  having  concerted  and  completed  that 
unexpected  revolution  which  closed  with  the  treaty  of 
Passau — **that  overturned  the  vast  fabric  in  erecting 
which  Charles  had  employed  so  many  years,  and  had 
excrttni  the  utmost  cflfurts  of  his  power  and  policy ;  that 
annulled  all  his  regulations  with  regard  to  religion ;  de- 
feated all  his  hopes  of  rendering  the  imperial  authority 
absolute  and  hereditary  in  his  family;  and  established 
the  Protestant  Church,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted 
precariously  in  Germany,  through  connivance  or  by  ex- 
pedients, upon  a  firm  and  secure  basis'*  (p.  415;  comp. 
p.  424,  425).  It  is  indeed  a  singular  circumstance  that 
the  ICefurmation  should  be  indebted  for  its  security  and 
fuJl  establishment  in  Germany  to  the  same  hand  which 
had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  that 
both  events  should  have  been  accompanied  by  the  same 
acta  of  dissimulation.  See  J.  Camerarius,  Vita  Mauritii 
Eledoris  Sanmia  (1669);  (ieorg  Arnold,  Vita  Mauritii 
(1719);  F.  A.  von  Langenn,  Moritz  Utizog  und  Chur- 
fur»t  vim  Sachsm  (1H41,  2  vols.);  Schleukert,  Moritz 
Churfunt  van  Sachsen  (1798-1800, 4  vols.);  K.  von  We- 
ber, MoritZf  Orq/von  Sachsertf  etc  (Lps.  1863);  Tullan- 
dier,  Maurice  du  /!iare  (Paris,  1866);  Coxe,  House  of 
Austria^  i,  460  sq.;  Vehse,  Memoirs  Court  of  Austria^  i, 
254 ;  Kohlrausch,  Hist,  of  Germany,  ch.  iv ;  Robertson, 
Charles  K,  book  x.  See  also  Charles  V;  Interim; 
Reformation. 

Maurice,  Antoine  (1),  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Eyguieres,  in  Prov- 
ence, Sept.  27,  1079.  He  belonged  to  a  Provencal 
family  which  had  embraced  the  Reformed  religion  in 
the  IGtli  centiu^\  and  furnished  many  pastors  to  the 
chi'rches  of  the  south.  When  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  forced  his  father  to  retire  to  (ieneva,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  follow  him,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  priests,  who  hoped  to  educate  him 
to  the  serN'ice  of  the  (church  of  Rome.  Two  officers, 
friends  of  his  family,  coming  to  his  aid,  he  succeeded 
finally  in  escaping  the  vigilance  of  his  guardians  and  ar- 
rived at  Vienna ;  being  denounced  during  a  halt,  he  fled 
alone,  and  arrived  on  foot  at  Bourg  in  Bresse  (1686). 
Although  it  was  in  the  middle  of  winter,  he  resumed 
bis  route  with  a  faithful  seri-ant,  and,  after  having  wan- 
dered in  the  mountains  of  Jura,  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing liable,  from  whence  he  was  conducted  to  Geneva  in 
a  pitiable  condition.  He  was  then  only  nine  years  old. 
Consecrated  to  the  ministry,  he  entered  it  in  1697,  at 
Geneva,  where,  in  1704,  he  assumed  pastoral  duty. 
Gifled  with  a  happy  memory  and  great  talent  for  the 
8tu<ly  of  languages,  he  learned  the  greater  part  of  the 
Oriental  idioms,  and  )ierfected  himself  by  speaking 
them  fluently  with  a  rabbi  and  priest  from  the  levant 
whom  he  had  invited  to  his  house.  He  was  also  fond  of 
the  sciences,  and  abandoned  the  system  of  Des  Cartes  for 
that  of  Newton,  of  whom  he  became  a  zealous  partisan. 
In  1710  he  was  elected  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  of 
historj'  in  the  Academy  of  (ieneva,  later  he  taught  the 
Oriental  languages,  ami  after  1724  thc>ology.  He  was 
ti^'ice  called  to  the  rectorship.  In  1713  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  R(»val  Srwietv  of  the  Sciences  of  Beriin, 
on  the  proposition  of  I^ibnitz.  Maurice  died  in  Geneva 
Aug.  20,  17;>6.  Of  his  works  we  ha\'e  an  edition  of  the  j 
Rationarium  Tt  mporum  du  P.  Petan,  with  notes  (Gene- 
va, 1721,  3  vols.  8vr) :  —  twelve  Sermons  (ibid.  1722, 
8vo): — twenty  different  dissertations,  among  others,  De 
Conscitintia  (1725-1734,  4to) :  —  De  Besurrectiotte  Jesu 
Christi  (1734-1763):— Jmj  examinis  (1740,  fol):— Z>f 
Suicidio  (1756,  8vo).  His  scientific  and  philological 
works  have  not  been  published. — Hoefer,  Aomp.  Bioy. 
Genernle^  s.  v. 
Maurice,  Antoine  (2),  a  Swiss  theok)gian,  was 


bom  at  Geneva  April  11, 1716.  He  ahowed  at  an  eariy 
age  a  decided  taste  for  the  physical  sciences;  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  maintained  before  the  celebrated  pro- 
fesson  Caames  and  Calendrini  some  theses,  Ih  Actioue 
Solis  et  Luna  in  airem  et  aquam  (Geneva,  1732,  4to), 
which  were  then  considered  very  remarkable.  He  be- 
came pastor  in  1748,  and  in  1756  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  theological  chair.  He  died  in  Geneva  July  23. 
1795.  He  has  left  some  diasertatious  on  philo«up'bical 
and  theological  points :  De  Musica  m  Sacris  (Geneva, 
1771,  4to): — De  Fide  veterum  Judeeorum  circa  fufuntm 
post  hone  vitam  statum  (ibid.  1780,  Svo)  i—lJe  Toierath 
tia  apud  Ethmcos  (ibid,  1790,  4to);— and  in  MS.  a  Z/w- 
toire  ecdesiastique.  See  S^nebier,  /iist.  litter,  de  Gt- 
neve;  Mensel,  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  a.  v.— Hoefer,  Xour. 
Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Maurice,  Frederick  Denison,  a  very  celebrated 
English  divine  of  our  day,  the  succesaor  of  Dr.  Amuld 
as  leader  of  the  "Broad  Church"  party  of  the  Anglican 
<:l^i^>  vas  bom  in  1805,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister 
of  high  reputation  for  intelligence  and  philanthropic 
zeal.  Young  Maurice  at  an  early  age  entered  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  where  he  formed  an  intimatf 
friendship  with  the  late  Scotch  divine  John  Sterling 
(q.v.),  a  friendship  which  lasted  through  the  whole  uf 
Sterling's  life,  and  which  was  made  closer  in  the  end 
by  the  marriage  of  the  friends  to  two  sisters.  From 
Trinity  College  both  Maurice  and  Sterling  removed  to 
the  smaller  corporation  of  Trinity  Hall :  and  here  tlius 
early  the  former  began  to  exert  that  singular  intlueuif, 
partly  intellectual  and  partly  moral,  upon  all  who  cftinc 
near  him,  which  accompanied  him  throughout  his  whole 
career.  His  examinations  at  college  were  passed  with 
such  great  distinction  that  he  was  rectimmended  l(*r  s 
fellowship  notwithstanding  his  nonconformity,  and  when 
he  refused,  upon  the  ground  that  he  could  not  consdf>n- 
tiously  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  was  giv- 
en a  year  or  two  that  he  might  overcome  his  scruitlt^ 
take  his  degree,  and  enjoy  a  fellowship.  This  also  he 
declined,  on  the  ground  that,  by  holding  out  to  himself 
such  a  prospect,  he  would  be  subjecting  his  intellectual 
independence  to  the  risk  of  a  temptation,  and  bribing; 
his  conscience.  Accordingly,  quitting  Cambridge  with- 
out a  degree,  he  removed  to  London,  where  for  sonw 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  With  his  friend 
Sterling  he  became  connected  with  the  '^Atheiueum.** 
then  just  starting,  and  opened  a  literar}'  career  that  last- 
ed for  a  period  of  forty-four  years,  within  which  '^the  ink 
of  his  pen  was  seldom  dr}'.''  Experiencing  a  change  in 
his  religious  sentiment,  he  finally  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Established  Church,  but,  lest  his  motives 
should  be  misinterpreted,  he  went  to  Oxfonl  instead  of 
Cambridge,  and  there  about  1828  received  ordinatiiv. 
From  that  very  moment  his  activity  in  the  Chuivh 
began,  and  as  he  commenced  so  he  continued  through 
life.  Earnestly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  ChristisD 
religion,  he  sought  to  present  the  truths  of  the  iKupel 
in  a  manner  that  might  bring  withui  the  pale  of  tW 
Church  the  educated  and  the  liberal  He  held  that  the 
Church  ought  to  grapple  intellectually,  in  its  theok^- 
ical  aims  and  expositions,  with  the  most  advanced  foraui 
of  sceptical  thought,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  e^'ince  s 
liberal  sympathy  with  much  that  is  non-theolf»gical  in 
its  apparent  aspect,  in  order  the  more  sun  ly  to  exhiliit 
the  supremacy  of  religion  over  all,  and  that  the  Chunh. 
as  an  institution,  ought  so  to  grapple  with  conterofiora- 
rv  forms  of  social  evil  as  to  exhibit  Christianitv  as  the 
true  source  of  every  effective  social  amelioration.  In 
carrjing out  these  ideas  he  necessarily  i^ame  into confiiil 
with  the  views  of  others,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Cliarch: 
his  orthodoxy  on  various  doctrinal  points  was  K{Wt- 
tioned,  and  he  was  severely  attacked  by  thrae  who  1*1^ 
lieved  him  guilty  of  injuring  the  best  interests  of  tlw 
Church. 

Mr.  Maurice  was  holding  a  position  as  prv^acher,  bnt 
it  is  especially  as  a  writer  that  he  exerted  his  infineoM 
and  secured  a  reputation,  and,  as  a  proper  estimate  uf 
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this  man  is  impossible  without  a  glance  at  his  works, 
we  proceed  to  a  hasty  consideration  of  his  written  pro- 
ductions in  the  field  of  theolog}'  and  philosophy.  Omit- 
ting numerous  separate  sermons  and  occasional  tracts, 
we  note  his  Dociruie  of  Sacrifice  deduced  from  the 
Scripture* : — Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  First  cmd  Second  Centuries: — Theological  Essays: 
— Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament: — 
Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament :— The  Unity 
of  the  New  Testament: — Christmas  Day  and  other  Ser- 
mons : — On  the  Religions  of  the  World: — On  the  Prayer- 
book: — The  Church  a  Family: — On  the  Lord's  Prayer: 
— On  the  Sabbath ;  and  Law  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees, 
To  the  **  Encyclopaedia  Britaimica**  be  contributed  His- 
tory of  Sf  oral  anil  Metaphysicid  Philosophy ^  in  ancient 
and  in  mediieval  times,  which  was  afterwards  collected 
into  book  form  and  republished  (2  vols.  8vo).  He  also 
published  a  reply  to  Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures  in  1859. 
Particularly  not«worthy  among  all  these  productions  are 
his  Theologictd Essays  (Lond.  1853, 8vo;  N. Y.  1854).  A 
Unitarian  by  birth  and  education,  Mr.  Maurice  had  im- 
bibed much  of  the  humanitarian  principles.  In  these 
essays  he  proposed  for  himself  the  task  of  influencing 
the  general  religious  thought  of  England,  determined,  as 
a,  faithful  ambassador  of  his  Saviour,  to  meet  the  actual 
wants  of  the  disturbed  and  reluctantly  sceptical  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Maurice 
bad  failed  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  moderate  de- 
gree of  toleration  that  was  in  vogue  twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  came  forward  to  act  as  a  religious  and  theo- 
Ic^ical  reformer,  and  for  the  ignorance  that  prevailed 
among  his  fellow-men  concerning  the  man  who  sought 
to  do  this  work.  Now  that  careful  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation have  clearly  revealed  his  character,  even  the 
most  orthodox  of  all  orthodox  Christians  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  in  terms  of  highest  commendation  of  the 
labors  and  services  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  But 
not  so  in  the  days  of  his  travaiL  ^  It  was  the  specialty 
of  his  position,*"  says  a  writer  in  the  British  Quart,  Rev, 
(Jan.  1873,  p.  30),  ^  that  he  stood  midway,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  commonly 
received,  and  the  modem  sceptical  and  rationalizing 
spirit  which  attracted  his  sympathies,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
A  spirit  of  free  and  earnest  inquiry,  aiming  sincerely  at 
the  attainment  of  the  truth.  Thus  he  came  to  be  con- 
sidered by  many  as  aflfording  a  sort  of  half-way  hotu»e  of 
shelter  to  those  who  did  not  or  could  not  accept  the  or- 
dinary orthodoxy,  and  who  were  yet  too  much  in  earnest 
about  life  and  destiny  to  be  satisfied  with  the  cheerless 
negations  of  atheism  or  the  cold  comforts  of  a  provis- 
ional scepticism.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  meet 
the  fate  of  those  who  strive  to  reconcile  contraries.  Dis- 
o¥me<l  by  orthodoxy — which  is  no  matter  for  wonder — 
he  was  rejected  and  often  also  despised  by  scepticism. 
By  the  one  party  he  was  charged  with  unsettling  the 
faith  of  ingenuous  youth,  while  the  others  accused  him 
of  paltering  with  words  in  a  double  sense,  and  seeking 
to  reconcile  things  really  irreconcilable.**  The  Leasing 
of  the  English  Churi;h,  he  held  many  views  akin  with 
the  great  (ierman  writer.  Seeking,  like  the  latter,  to 
spread  truth  by  giving  it  a  fair  tej»t,  Mr.  Maurice  often 
went  beyond  reasonable  limits,  and  unknowingly  en- 
dangered the  interests  of  the  cause  he  so  unhesitatingly 
served ;  his  language  respecting  both  the  atonement 
and  the  question  of  etermd  punishment  was  made  the 
text  of  many  attacks,  the  most  noted  of  which  was  that 
by  Dr.  C-andlish  of  the  Scottish  Church,  in  a  sermon  en- 
titled Examination  of  Mr,  Maurice's  "  Theological  Es- 
»ays:' 

Starting  from  the  divine  centre  as  the  root  and  source 
of  all,  religion  is  t4)  Mr.  IVIaurice  a  mode  of  life  condi- 
tioned and  determined  on  all  sides  by  dependence  upon 
ijOi\ — the  human  personality  upon  the  divine  t*er«on. 
"As  a  life  it  is  a  series  of  experiences  through  and  in 
which  man  is  acted  upon  by  God,  so  as  to  be  filled  full 
oat  of  the  Infinite  fulness.  But  how  shall  there  be  a 
communion  between  God  and  man?     In  order  to  the 


revealing  of  God,  there  must  be  a  revealer.  This  re- 
vealer  must  be  able  to  manifest  forth  what  is  in  Crod, 
who  is  the  Father  universal,  and  to  do  this  by  such 
means  that  man  mav  therebv  know  him  as  his  Father. 
A  mediator  between  Grod  and  man  is  essential  to  the 
satisfying  and  fulfilling  of  human  wants.  Only  one  who 
was  himself  God  could  adequately  unfold  the  KtemaL 
And  he  must  do  this  by  manifestation  of  the  divine  in  and 
through  the  human,  otherwise  man  could  not  apprehend 
the  revelation;  the  light  would  continue  shining  in 
darkness  without  being  comprehended  of  the  latter.  .  .  . 
The  Father  has  shoiivu  us  what  he  is  bv  an  actual  man 
like  ourselves,  who  told  us  that  he  came  forth  from  the 
Father,  and  that  he  knew  him.  ...  He  could  reveal 
God  to  men  because,  havuig  been  ever  with  the  Father, 
he  had  also  been  near  to  all  men  from  their  beginning, 
as  the  Light  lightening  every  man  coming  into  the 
world.  He  was  the  Boot,  and  because  he  was  the  Root, 
he  was  also  the  Head  of  humanity.  He  could  redeem 
humanity,  and  he  alone  could,  because  it  was  his  own; 
because  he  was  in  some  way  already  one  with  it;  be- 
cause in  its  deepest  roots  the  human  personality  was 
bound  to  him.  He  did  not,  therefore,  first  become  a  Re- 
deemer when  he  came  to  our  earth  in  human  form.  He 
could  redeem  in  time,  because  he  had  been  the  I>eliverer 
before  his  incarnation — because  it  was  his  nature  to  be 
so.'*  So  far  so  weU.  There  is,  however,  one  great  as- 
pect of  the  work  and  mission  of  Christ  which  Mr.  Mau- 
rice ignored,  that  brought  the  charge  of  heterodoxy  to 
his  door.  The  necessity  of  vindicating  the  authority  of 
a  broken  law,  the  obligation  from  which  even  (iod  him- 
self could  not  escape  of  only  pardoning  when  justice  had 
been  satisfied,  and  which,  therefore,  magnified  and  made 
honorable  the  law  that  man  had  disowned  and  the  au- 
thority he  had  despised,  are  altogether  tossed  aside 
by  Mr.  Maurice.  According  to  him,  it  is  the  sin, 
and  not  alone,  if  at  all,  the  penalty  of  the  sin  of  the 
world  that  Christ  takes  away.  The  penalty  is  and 
must  always  be  borne  by  those  against  whom  it  is  di- 
rected, and  cannot  be  endured  by  any  at  second  hand. 
Need  we  wonder  that  this  view  of  the  atonement  ex- 
posed Mr.  Maurice  to  much  obloquy  ?  ^  He  transforms 
the  atonement,'*  says  the  writer  already  quoted,  "into  a 
mere  means  of  reconciling  man  to  Grod  by  a  process  of 
education.  The  subjective  influence  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ — its  effects,  that  is,  upon  the  souls  of  men,  ethi- 
cally and  spiritually — was  alone  emphasized  by  him. 
And  whatever  benefits  may  have  been  wrought  by 
bringing  this  aspect  of  the  atonement  into  prominence, 
obviously  it  is  not  the  whole  scriptural  doctrine  of  sac- 
rifice, as  unfolded  in  the  work  in  which  he  seeks  to  de- 
duce that  from  the  Scriptures.**  Fundamentally  defec- 
tive in  this  one  great  doctrine  of  Christianity,  there  are 
yet  others  in  which  his  influence  was  mainly  pernicious. 
"Grateful  to  him  as  we  are  for  the  power  with  which  ho 
vindicated  that  great  truth  on  which  Christianity  rests 
— the  incarnation  of  our  Lord— is  it  not  evident  that  ho 
was  apt  to  resolve  this,  and  with  it  the  whole  work  of 
Christ,  into  the  fultilment  of  a  merely  naturalistic  or- 
der ?  ...  He  clung  to  the  indefinite,  afraid  of  losing 
hold  of  the  reality  by  putting  thoughts  in  the  place  of 
things — opinions,  theories,  and  speculations  about  the 
real,  for  true  contact  with  and  genuine  apprehension 
(or  laying  hold  and  grasping)  of  it.  He  would  not  let 
go  his  hold  upon  reality,  which  somehow  was  brought 
near  by  being  revealed  to  man;  but  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  somehow'^  And  yet,  while  there  are  some 
points  like  thoM  mentione<l  on  which  we  must  differ 
from  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Maurice,  we  must  concede 
that,  in  face  of  a  rationalism  which  menaces  the  foun- 
dations of  Christianity,  Mr.  Maurice  might  well  be 
counted,  ev^en  by  the  most  ortho<lox,  "a  champion  of 
revelation.'*  We  do  not  so  much  refer  to  his  influence 
upon  thwfii  who,  accepting  his  theolngical  teaching  in 
its  entirety,  may  be  called  his  disciples,  as  to  the  far 
more  diffused  influence  exercised  by  him  upon  the  gen- 
eral religious  thought  of  England.    The  yeiy  oomec^ 
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Stone  of  this  influence  lies  in  hid  vivid  and  unfailing  ap- 
prehension of  the  revelation  of  (Jod  in  Christ  as  a  pres- 
ent reality,  exactly  titted  to  accumplibh  all  that  the 
world  needn. 

Mr.  Maurice  held  for  many  years  the  professorship  of 
divinity  in  King's  College.  The  peculiar  views  advo- 
cated in  his  Thcithgical  Kssaya  deprived  him  of  this 
position,  and  he  was  tliereafter  confined  to  the  office  of 
chaplain  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  18G0  the  queen,  in  addi- 
tion, appointed  him  incumbent  of  the  district  church 
of  Vere  Street,  Marylebone,  and  in  1866  he  was  hon- 
ored with  a  call  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Cambridge.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  London,  April 
1, 1872,  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  "  By  not  a 
few  he  was  ^worshipped  on  this  side  idolatry,'  while 
by  a  large  number  of  outsiders  he  was  regarded  with 
affectionate  veneratioiu  Those  feelings  culminated  at 
his  death  in  a  display  of  feeling  such  as  it  is  given  to 
few  to  call  forth.  The  unanimity  of  the  testimony  borne 
to  his  character  and  work  by  the  many  jounials,  secular 
and  religious,  that  clironicled  his  decease,  was  an  index 
of  the  general  sentiment.  It  was  felt  ever}'where  that 
England  had  lost  a  veritable  hero  in  the  battle  for  truth, 
and  the  Church  a  bright  ornament  and  exemplar  of  the 
practical  graces  of  the  Christian  life," 

It  must  not.  be  believed  that  Mr.  Maurice's  labors  were 
confined  to  the  theological  or  philosophical  arena.  It 
has  been  truly  said  by  the  Athencpum  that  he  "lived 
during  his  allotted  term  the  lives  of  many  men."  He 
was  the  originator,  or  one  of  the  originators,  of  the 
Christian  socialistic  movement,  the  design  of  which  was 
to  break  down  the  system  of  com[>etitive  labor,  and  ele- 
vate the  working  classes  by  teaching  them  to  ass<K'iate 
together  in  little  companies,  undertaking  work  in  com- 
mon, and  sharing  the  proceeds.  With  a  view  to  pre- 
{Miring  working-men  for  such  a  task,  he  founded  a  work- 
ing-men's college  in  London,  to  which  in  his  last  years 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  He  also 
took  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  female  education. 
Indei>d,  there  are  few  social  questions  of  any  importance 
to  which  his  sympathies  did  not  extend.  See  Fra- 
attr's  Mayazine^  1854  (April) ;  Scrilmtrr's  Mimihly,  1872 
(Sept.);  Biiivth  Quari.RevASl^  {3nx\,)^Bii,\\\  EnylUh 
Cyc/ifjK  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Met.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorSy 
&  V. ;  Stw  A  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Maurice,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  flour- 
ished near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  as  chaplain 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury'.  He  published  .'t  Vin- 
dicatum  of  the  Primitive  Church  and  Diocesan  Efnsco- 
pacy,  in  answer  to  Baxter's  Church  IIi*tory  of  Bifthops 
(Lond.  1682,  Hxo):— Sermons  (1682,  4to;  1744,  4to)  :— 
A  Ihfence  of  IHocesnn  Episcopacy,  in  answer  to  David 
Clarkson's  Primitive  Episcopacy  (Ixind.  1700): — Doubts 
concerning  Roman  InfaUihility.  See  Gibson's  Preserra- 
five,  iv,  271;  AUibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors, 
vol.  ii,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BiMioyr,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Maurice,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  scholar, 
note<i  particularly  for  his  studies  of  the  antiquities  of 
India,  was  l>om  about  1755  at  Hertford,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  then  head-master  of  the  Christ's  Hospital 
schiNil.  After  his  father's  death  the  family  was  im- 
poverished by  an  unfortunate  marriage  of  the  widow, 
and  his  education  pn>ceeded  irregularly  till  Dr.  Parr,  on 
ofK-ning  his  sch(M)l  at  Stanmore,  was  prevailed  on  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  pupil,  and  treated  him  with  great  gener- 
ositv  and  kindness.  Destined  for  the  Church,  he  en- 
tered  at  nineteen  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  whence  he 
removed  next  year  to  University  College.  After  taking 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  he  was  ordained  by  bishop  Lowth, 
and  held  for  some  time  the  curacy  of  the  large  par- 
ish of  Woodford,  in  Essex,  which  in  1785  he  resigned 
for  a  cha|)el  at  Epping,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  leisure 
for  study.  His  turn  for  historical  studies  had  been  fos- 
tered at  University  College  by  his  distingui»hed  tutor 
Lord  Stowell.  and  he  now  began  to  concentrate  his  at- 
temioo  ou  the  history'  of  India,  for  treating  upon  which 


he  made  proposals  in  1790  in  a  published  letter  addreai- 

ed  to  the  East  India  directors.  The  irreligious  spirit  of 
the  French  Revolution,  alarming  Mr.  Maurice's  mind, 
induced  him  to  remodel  his  tirst  work  after  it  was  near- 
ly completed,  and  to  devote  a  considerable  proportion 
of  it  to  dissertations  on  tlic  Hindu  mythology.  In 
1791  he  came  before  the  public  with  two  volumes  of  his 
Iwlian  A  ntiquities :  the  rest  were  brought  out  at  inter- 
vals, the  completion  of  the  work  being  mainly  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  the  earl  of  Harborough ;  aiid  the  sev- 
enth and  last  volume  appeared  in  1797.  Tliis  work  re- 
mains to  our  day  a  trustworthy  book  of  reference.  Mean- 
time he  had  underuken  a  History  of  IltHdottan,  the 
three  volumes  of  which,  in  quarto,  were  published  in 

I  1795, 1798, 1799,  and  a  second  etiition  apyieared  in  1821. 

'  In  1798  earl  Spencer  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of 
Wormleighton,  in  Warwickshire ;  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  in  the  British  Museum ;  in 
1800  bishop  Tomline  obtained  for  him  the  pension  that 
hati  beeji  held  by  the  poet  Gowper;  and  in  1804  he  re- 
ceived from  the  lord  chancellor  the  vicarage  of  Cudham, 
in  Kent.  His  Modem  History  ofHindostanj  in  two  vol- 
umes, appeared  in  1802  and  1804.  Several  other  v<»l- 
umes  on  Eastern  history  and  theology,  and  attempts  in 
verse,  succeetled  this  work ;  and  one  of  his  last  under- 
takings was  his  Memoirs,  comprehending  the  History  of 

j  the  Progress  of  Indian  Literature,  and  Anecdotes  of  Lit- 
erary Characters  in  Britain,  during  a  Period  of  Thirty 
Years,  Of  this  work  the  three  volumes  ajipeared  in 
1819,  1820,  and  1822.  He  died  March  30,  1824.  See 
English  Cychq),  s.  v.;  AUilione,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A^ner. 
A  uthors,  s.  V. ;  Gorton,  Bu>g,  Diet,  a.  v. 

MauritiuB  and  the  Tiikbaic  Limsion.  The  le- 
gend concerning  St.  Mauritius  and  his  fcllow-«oldiers 
originated  with  Eucherius,  bisho[>  of  Lyons  (f  about  450), 
and  was  first  published  in  A.D.  1()62,  by  the  Jesuit  Fnsh 
cis  Chiffietus,  from  an  old  martyndogy  in  the  Abbey  of 
St,  Claude,  in  the  Jura.  A  recension  of  this  legendVas 
aiimitted  by  Surius  into  his  Lives  of  Saints  in  1569. 
which  is  drawn  from  martyrologies  of  a  later  date,  and 
was  com))osed  by  a  monk  connected  with  the  cloister  of 
St.  Maurice,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  bishop,  bat 
flourished  nearly  a  century  later.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten for  and  against  the  authenticity  of  the  legend,  but 
the  restdts  of  modem  criticism  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
basis  of  truth  underlies  the  story.  The  evidence  in  its 
favor  reaches  to  the  4th  centurj*,  while  the  adverse  proof 
rests  chiefly  on  the  improbability  of  the  events  narrated. 
It  R'lates  that  during  the  wars  of  the  emperor  ^laxim- 
ian  with  the  Gauls,  a  legion,  known  as  tlie  Thebaic,  wat 
ordered  from  the  East  to  reinforce  his  army.  It  wa.i 
composed  entirely  of  Christians,  and  was  led' by  Mauri- 
tius. While  the  cmi>eror  rested  at  Octodurum  (now 
Martigny,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Su  Bernard),  the  bulk 
of  this  legion  was  stationed  at  St.  Maurice,  in  the  pres- 
ent canton  of  Wallis,  excepting  two  cohorts^  which  were 
sent  ut  Treves.  The  army  was  at  this  time  emplove«l 
in  persecuting  Christians,  in  which  ser\-ice  the  Thebaic 
legion  was  ordered  to  co-operate.  They  refused  to  oliey, 
and  the  emperor,  in  a  rage,  commanded  the  decinutiun 
of  the  legion.  As  they  remained  firm,  evei^  after  a  sec- 
ond decimation,  Maximian  ordered  the  masaacre  of  the 
entire  Ixnly.  Eucherius  states  that  at  this  peritxl  a  le- 
gion numbered  6600  men,  and  clearly  asserts  tliat  the 
greater  iK)rtion  of  this  legion  perished  at  St.  Maurice, 
while  the  martyrology  of  St,  Mauritius  adds  that  offi- 
cers were  sent  to  Treves  to  execute  a  ramilar  punipb- 
ment  on  the  two  cohorts  stationed  there.  A  simiUr  le- 
gend occurs  in  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  atxrording  to  which 
a  St.  Mauritius  with  seventy  of  his  soldiers  was  execu- 
ted by  order  of  Maximian ;  but  this  was  prt>bably  a 
(Jreek  adaptation  of  the  Latin  story.  Grave  doubts'are 
cast  upon  the  legend  by  the  great  number  of  fugitives 
fn>m  this  massacre  which  constantly  meet  us,  and  by 
the  impn>l)ability  of  the  sacrifice  of  so  large  a  bodv  of 
trooi>s  in  time  of  war.  See  De  Lisle.  Defense  de  la  Veriti 
du  Martyre  de  la  Legion  Thebeenne  (l 737} ;  the  Acta S6^ 
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Surius,  and  the  MartyroL  Uauardi^  edit.  J.  B.  du  SoUierf  to  maintain  with  all  his  power  the  new  constitution ; 
S.  J^  Sept,  22,  and  October  4, 10, 15 ;  also  Tillemont,  Mi-  and,  in  case  of  any  priest's  refusal,  it  was  declared  that 
moires^  torn,  iv ;  St4>lberg,  ix,  302  sq. ;  Kettberg,  Kir-  he  should  be  held  to  have  renounced  his  benefices.  To 
chfngetch.  Deut»chlandSf  i,  §  l(i. — Herzogf  Heal^JSncyklop.  this  constitution  the  pope  had  refused  his  sanction,  on 
ix,  197  sq.;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  KirchanrLexihm,  vi, 414  account  of  its  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
Ml.  and  the  oath  was  indignantly  refused  by  the  great  ma- 

Mauros,  a  pupil  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  U  chiefly  J«"^v  of  the  clergj-.  When  the  day  arrived  for  the 
known  bv  the  account  given  of  him  by  the  monks  of  '**^»"g  »*  ^V  ^*>«  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Assembly,  an 
the  Con^gation  of  Su  Maur  (q.  v.).  His  history  is  »nfunated  mob  surrounded  the  haU,  threatening  death 
mainlv  legendary.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  ^^  ^^  ^^^  »*»«»l<i  ^^^^^  ^n  «^^»«  occasion  also  Maury 
introduce  the  Benedictine  rule  into  France ;  to  have  di«l>lay«i  h"  usual  intrepidity,  and  boldly  advocated 
founded  its  first  convent  in  France  at  Glanfeuil,  in  the  '*^«  independence  of  his  order.  "  Stnkc,  but  hear  me,** 
province  of  Auj«m,  and  to  have  died  in  584,  after  having  w"  ^^  exclamation,  when  the  last  efforte  of  his  impas- 
performed  a  great  number  of  miracles.  Such  at  least  «oned  eloquence  in  that  Assembly  were  interrupted  by 
are  the  main  pointe  to  be  gathered  from  his  biographv,  ^^«  incessant  cries  of  his  poUtical  antagonists.  At  the 
much  mixed  up  indeed  in  regard  to  dates,  which  appeaV-  "^^^  «»  ^^^  ^^V  ««ion  of  the  National  Assembly, 
ed  in  the  9th  century.  Gregory  of  Tours  makes  no  Maury,  who  could  lend  no  further  aid  to  the  prostrate 
mention  of  him  whatever.  This,  however,  appears  cer-  <^*"'«  o*"  ^'^^^7  *»*i  religion,  quitted  his  native  coun« 
tain,  that  France  was  the  field  of  his  Ubors,  for  his  name  ^''  *n*^»  «^  ^^^  mviution  of  Pius  VI,  took  up  his  resi- 
was  known  there  before  his  biography  appeared.  Yet  <*«nce  at  Korae.  He  was  there  received  with  the  high- 
all  the  Ataunmonasteria  do  not  lead  us  back  to  him;  ^^  distinction,  and  the  loss  of  his  benefices  m  J  ranee 
thus,  for  instance,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  is  ^*«  "?«»*  t^"  compensated  by  his  speedy  elevation  to 
named  after  an  abbot  of  the  8th  century.  Mabilk>n  and  '*>«  *^»K^»«»^  positions  m  the  gift  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Ruinart  vainlv  tried  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  old  '"  ^*^}  *»«  ^*8  n*™«l  archbishop  of  Nioea  "m  parUbus 
biography  {Acta  Sanctorum  ord.  S.  Hened,  s<ec,  i,  274  >nfidchum,  and  afterwards  appointed  apostolical  nmi- 
aq. :  Amuiles  ord.  S,  Bened,  sac  i,  107  sq.,  629  sq.),  <^»«  ^»  ^^"^  ^»«t  »»«1<1  ^^  Frankfort  for  the  election  of  the 
whilst  not  only  Protestant  but  also  Roman  Catholic  emperor  Francis  H.  This  mission  accomphshed,  in  1794 
writers  have  found  ample  reason  to  doubt  its  genuine-  ^^  ^«  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardmal,  and  was 
nea8.-Hera)g,i2ea^A'«cyiW(>p.ix,201.     (J.N.  P.)  instituted  to  the  united  sees  of  Monte-Fiascone  and 

Cometo.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1798, 
Maurua,  Rabanus.     Sec  Rabanus.  though  every  effort  was  made  to  seize  cardinal  Maury, 

Maury,  John  Siffrkin,  a  French  prelate,  and  noted  he  escaped  under  disguise  to  Venice,  where  he  assisted 
also  as  a  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  June  26, 1746,  at  Vau-  at  the  conclave  assembled  for  the  election  of  IHas  VII. 
reas,  in  the  Venaissin,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents.  In  1799  he  returned  to  Rome  upon  the  conquest  of  Italy 
He  displayed  at  a  very  early  age  great  eagerness  for  by  Suwarrow,  and  was  accredited  as  ambassador  to  his 
learning,  and  being  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  ec-  exiled  king,  I^uis  XVIII,  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Mit- 
clesiastical  profession,  he  was  placed  at  the  Seminary  of  taiL  This  office  he  resigned  on  the  reconciliation  of 
St.  Garde,  at  Avignon,  to  pursue  his  theological  studies,  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  government  of  France  iin- 
About  1766  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  in  the  expectation  der  Napoleon  (in  1804) ;  thereafter  he  embraced  the 
of  earning  a  subsistence  by  the  cultivation  of  his  tal-  cause  of  the  first  consul,  and  was  permitted  to  return  to 
ents.  Though  he  was  without  friends  in  that  city,  his  France.  This  position,  which  was  deemed  not  to  be  in 
first  publication  attracted  considerable  notice.  Kiicour-  unison  with  the  tenor  of  his  former  conduct,  subjected 
ageil  by  this  early  success  he  took  onlers,  and  devoted  him  in  after  times  to  the  reproaches  and  persecutions 
himself  to  the  study  of  pulpit  eloquence.  In  1772  an  of  the  party  whom  he  had  served  with  so  much  person- 
£loffe  on  Fenelon,  which  he  published,  was  favorably  al  hazard.  Napoleon  gladly  received  the  approaches 
received  by  the  French  Academy,  and  caused  him  to  be  of  so  distinguished  a  member  of  the  Church  whose  es- 
appointed  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of  Lombez.  He  tablishment  he  was  restoring  in  France;  an  interview 
however  soon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  took  place  between  them  at  Cienoa,  and  in  May,  1806, 
very  popular  as  a  preacher.  A  panegyric  of  St.  Louis,  Maury  reappeared  at  Paris.  The  flattering  reception 
which  he  delivered  Iwfore  the  French  Academy,  an<l  one  he  there  met  with  was  calculated  to  attach  him  to  the 
of  St.  Augustine  before  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  met  interests  of  this  chief,  who  admitted  him  to  his  intima- 
with  so  much  success  that  king  Louis  XVI  apfxtinted  cy,  and  availed  himself  of  hU  counsels  in  ecclesiastical 
him  preacher  to  the  court,  and  presented  him  with  the  matters.  He  received  the  pension  assigned  to  the  dig- 
living  of  the  abbey  Frenadc,  in  the  diocese  of  Saintes.  nity  of  a  French  cardinal,  and  was  appointed  first 
In  1785  he  deUvered  his  panegyric  on  St.  Vincent  de  almoner  of  .Ferome  Bonaparte.  In  1807  he  was  elected 
Paul,  which  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece ;  shortly  after  he  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  the  place  of  Target,  one  of 
had  the  honor  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  the  advocates  of  the  unfortunate  Iy)uis  XVI.  His  ac- 
in  the  place  of  the  lyric  i>oet  Lefranc  de  Pompignan,  ceptance  in  1810  of  the  archbishopric  of  Paris  subjected 
and  the  following  year  the  valuable  benefice  of  the  pri-  him  to  the  displeasure  of  Pius  VII,  between  whom  and 
ory  of  Lioris  was  conferred  upon  him.  At  the  assembly  Napoleon  there  had  arisen  much  disagreement.  Car- 
of  the  Statai-General  in  1789  he  was  named  deputy  of  dinal  Maur>'  was  a  warm  and  sincere  admirer  of  the 
the  clergy  for  the  bailiwick  of  Peronne,  and  soon  took  emperor,  and  he  not  only  espoused  his  cause  in  the  dia- 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  From  the  first  he  putes  with  the  head  of  the  Church,  but  took  every  oc- 
eiilisted  himself  on  the  aristocratic  side,  where  his  en-  casion,  which  the  frequent  victories  of  this  chief  af- 
ergetic  eloquence  and  peculiar  talent  at  reply  rendereil  forded  him,  of  testifying  his  gratitude  by  expressions 
him  a  formidable  antagonist  to  Mirabeaii.  His  im-  of  admiration  in  his  mandates  to  the  clergy  of  his 
pressive  and  impassioned  oratory,  though  it  expressed  diocese.  These  mandates,  written  in  a  style  of  the 
opinions  hostile  to  the  great  majority  of  the  assembly,  roost  fiorid  eloquence,  do  not  remind  us  of  the  im- 
was  often  listened  to  with  admiration  and  greeted  with  pressive  and  energetic  orator  of  the  National  Assem- 
applause.  His  great  moral  courage  and  firm  adherence  bly:  they  were  severely  criticised  by  the  adherents 
to  the  principles  which  he  had  adopted,  and  which,  in  of  the  ancient  regim^^  and  by  the  witty  frequenters 
apite  of  the  most  violent  opposition  and  in  the  face  of  of  the  Parisian  saloons,  who  sty  hid  them  "archiepis- 
the  greatest  danger,  he  earnestly  advocated,  secured  copal  des])atches,"  in  allusion  to  their  military  tone, 
for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  more  enlightened  and  their  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Napo- 
portion  of  his  enemies.  November  27,  1790,  a  decree  Icon's  bulletins.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  on  the 
was  imssed  in  the  National  Assembly,  by  which  every  30th  of  March,  1814,  Maury  was  deprived  by  the  Bour- 
ecdesiastic  in  the  kingdom  was  required  to  take  an  oath    bona  of  the  administration  of  his  diocese ;  and,  in  their 
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fesentmcnt  for  his  adherence  to  Napoleon's  fortunes, 
they  forgot  his  former  daring  and  powerful  support  of 
their  tottering  throne.  He  then  returned  to  Home, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  during  one  year  by  the  orders 
of  the  pope ;  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to  live  in  retire- 
ment on  a  pension  which  was  given  to  him  in  com- 
pensation for  his  resignation  of  the  see  of  Monte  Fias- 
cone.  In  this  retirement,  deeply  afifected  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  former  party,  and  that  of  the  pontiff,  to 
w^hosc  elevation  he  had  been  instrumental,  he  died  on 
the  1 1th  of  May,  1817.  "  Notwithstanding  his  extraor- 
dinary eloquence,*"  says  the  duchess  of  Abrantes,  who 
knew  him  intimatelv,  "  the  abbe  Maurv  had  been  be- 
fore  the  Revolution,  what  he  was  in  proscription,  what 
he  continued  under  the  empire,  a  man  cf  talent  rather 
than  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  curate  of  the  time  of  the 
League,  rather  than  an  abbe  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY." 
She  adds  that  his  tigure  was  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
agreeable, but  the  description  she  gives  of  it  appears 
rather  a  caricature  than  a  portrait.  His  principal  work, 
Essais  sur  C Eloquence  de  la  Ckaire  (8  vols.  8vo),  pub- 
lished aft«r  his  death  by  his  nephew,  Louis  Siffrcin 
Maury,  still  maintains  its  well- merited  popularity.  His 
mind  was  formed  to  appreciate  the  eloquence  of  Massil- 
lon,  Bossuet,  and  Bourdaloue,  and  his  criticisms  on  the 
other  French  divines  are  in  general  as  correct  as  they 
are  tcm|x.'ratc  In  his  review,  however,  of  English  pul- 
pit oratory,  he  manifests  a  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  its  most  celebrated  preachers,  sucli  as 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sherlock,  and  Barrow.  He  selected 
Blair  as  the  best  model  of  English  eloquence,  and  the 
comparison  which  he  draws  lietwcen  him  and  Massillon 
is  necessarily  most  unfavorable  to  Blair.  His  own  pan- 
egyric of  St,  Augustine  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  French  pulpit  eloquence.  He  is  also  supposed, 
conjointly  with  the  abbe  de  Boismont,  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  I^ttres  sur  VEtui  actufl  de  la  Rtligion 
et  du  Clerge  en  France,  See  Vie  du  Cardinal  Maury 
( 1827),  by-  Poujoulat;  I^  Cardinal  Maury^  sa  Vie  et  set 
(Kuvres  (1855) ;  Hoefer»  Nour.  Bioff,  GeneraUj  s.  v. ; 
Mimthly  Review,  voL  Ixix  (1812),  Appendix;  English 
Cyclop,  s.  V. 

MaUz'^zim  (Q^^^  '^P^  Maw^ei/i  v.  r.  Mattf^e/, 
Vulg.  Maozim),  The  marginal  note  to  the  A.  V.  of 
Dan.  xi,  38,  "  the  God  of  JbrceSy^'  gives,  as  the  wjuiva- 
lent  of  the  last  word,  "  Mauzzim^  or  gods  protectors,  or 
munitions.'*  The  Geneva  version  renders  the  Hebrew 
as  a  proper  name  both  in  Dan.  xi«  38  and  89,  where  the 
word  occurs  again  (marg.  of  A.  V.  "  munitions").  In 
tlic  Greek  version  of  The«Hlotion,  given  alK>ve,  it  is  treat- 
ed as  a  proper  name,  as  well  as  in  the  Vulgate.  The 
Se])t.,  as  at  present  printed,  is  evidently  corrupt  in  this 
passage,  but  itrxvpa  (ver.  37)  appears  to  represent  the 
Word  in  question.  In  Jerome's  time  the  reading  was 
different,  and  lie  gives  "  IXeura  fortissimum"  for  the 
I^tin  translation  of  it,  and  "  Deum  fortitudinum'*  for 
that  of  Aquila.  He  ridicules  the  interpretation  of  Por- 
phyry, who,  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  understood  by  "  the 
god  of  Mauzzim*^  the  statue  of  Jupiter  set  up  in  Modin, 
the  city  of  Mattathias  and  his  sons,  by  the  generals  of 
Antiochus,  who  compelled  the  Jews  to  sacrifice  to  it, 
"  the  god  of  Modin."  Theodoret  retains  the  reading  of 
ThetKiotion  (Mai^otei/i  being  evidently  for  Mautt^fifi), 
and  explains  it  of  Antichrist,  "a  gud  strong  and  power- 
ful." The  Peshito-Syriac  has  "the  stnnig  g<Kl,"  and 
Junius  and  Trcmellius  render  it  "Deum  summi  rol)oris," 
considering  the  Hebrew  plural  as  intensive,  and  inter- 
preting it  of  the  God  of  IsraeL  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  "Mauzzim"  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  s(>nse 
of  "fortresses,"  just  as  in  Dan.  xi,  19,  39,  "the  god  of 
fortresses"  being  then  the  deity  who  presided  over 
strongholds.  But  b<.>yond  this  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
connect  an  appellation  so  general  witli  any  special  ob- 
ject of  idolatrous  worship.  Grotius  conjecture<l  that 
Mauzzim  was  a  modification  of  the  name  "At^i^lod  the 
war-god  of  the  Phoenicians,  mentioned  in  Julian's  hymn 


to  the  sun  (Beyer,  AddiL  ad  Seldenii  "DeDea  Syria,* 
p.  275).  Calvin  suggested  that  it  denoted  "  money,^  the 
strongest  of  all  powers.  By  others  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  Mars,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Antiochus  Epiphanei, 
who  is  the  subject  of  fusion.  The  only  authority  for 
this  supposition  exists  in  two  coins  struck  at  Laodicei, 
which  are  believed  to  have  <hi  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Antiochus  with  a  radiated  crown,  and  on  the  revene 
the  figure  of  Mars  with  a  spear.  But  it  is  asserted,  on 
the  contrary,  that  all  known  coins  of  Antiochus  E[uph- 
anes  bear  his  name,  and  that  it  is  mere  conjecture 
which  attributes  these  to  him ;  and,  further,  that  there 
is  no  ancient  authority  to  show  that  a  temple  to  3Ian 
was  built  by  Antiochus  at  Laodicea.  The  opuiion  of 
Gesenius  is  more  probable,  that  "  the  god  of  furtreMcs** 
was  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  whom  Antiochus  built  a 
temple  at  Antioch  (Livy,  xli,  20).  By  othcm  it  is  re- 
ferred to  Jupiter  Oh'mpius,  to  whom  Antiochus  dedi- 
cated the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace,  vl,  2).  See  J  c- 
PiTKR.  FUrst  {Uandw.  s.  v.),  comparing  Isa.  xxxiii,  4. 
where  the  reference  is  to  Tyre,  **  the  fortress  <rf  th^ 
sea,"  makes  C'Vr;'9  equivalent  to  D^n  Ti;s^  or  eveo 
proposes  to  read  for  the  former  D"^  t'T'Q^  the  god  of  the 
"  stronghold  of  the  sea,"  L  e.  Melkart,  the  Tx-rian  Hei^ 
cules.  A  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Layard  (.VmfrrA. 
ii,  456,  note)  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  being 
at  least  as  well  founded  as  anv  alreadv  mentioned. 
After  describing  Hera,  the  Assyrian  Venus,  as  "stand- 
ing erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower  or  mond 
coronet,  which,  we  learn  from  Lucian,  was  peculiar  to 
the  Shemitic  figure  of  the  goddess,"  he  adds  in  a  note, 
"  May  she  be  connected  with  the  ^  £1  Maozem/  the  de- 
ity presiding  over  bulwarks  and  fortresses,  the  'god 
of  forces,*  of  Dan.  xi,  88?"  Pfeiffer  (/>«&.  Vfx, 
cent  iv,  loc  72)  will  only  see  in  it  *'  the  idol  of  the 
massr 

Ma'W  (n^)?,  kebah'i  hoUUnr,  only  occurs  in  Dent  xviii, 
3),  the  rough  ventricle  or  echinus  of  ruminating  ani- 
mals, which  is  the  second  of  their  four  stomachs  ( Aris* 
totle.  Hist.  anim.  ii,  17).  So  the  Vulg.,  C^nkelos.  Saadiai, 
and  Kimahi  interpret;  but  Josephus  (.4nf.  iv^4\  Philo 
(ii,  285,  ed.  Mang.),  after  the  Sept  (tinnforpovj  i.  e.  »>- 
wtrrpov),  understand  the  fourth  stomach,  or  ONMiim, 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy  (like  In^)  amcmg  the  an- 
cients (comp.  Bochart,  JJieroz,  i,  571  ed.  Lipei). 

Mawmoiaine  or  Malvoisine,  Wiluam  dr.  a 
Scotch  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  France,  flourished  in  Scotland  about  the  opening  of 
the  13th  century.  He  was  made  bisho])  of  St  Andrew's 
in  1202;  established  many  monasteries  in  that  coantrr, 
and  was  active  in  promoting  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  IjuxL 

Ma'WBOn,  Matthias,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of 
the  18th  century',  became  master  of  Corpus  Christi  C^t- 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1782;  subseqrently  rector  of  Had- 
stock,  Essex ;  bbhop  of  Lland&ff  in  1738 ;  was  tni»- 
lated  to  Chichester  in  1740,  and  in  1754  to  Ely.  He 
died  about  1771.  Bishop  Maws<m  published  onlv  occa- 
sional Sermons  (I>»nd.  1782,  '33,  '40,  '41,  '43.  '46,  '50). 
See  Allibone,  iJict.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthnrs,  voL  ii,  8.  v. 

Mazcy,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister  and 
noted  American  educator,  was  bom  in  Attleborough, 
Mass.,  Sept  2, 1768 ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  ia 
1787,  and  immediately  became  a  tutor  in  that  institatioo. 
Deci<ling  for  the  ministry,  he  was  licensed  to  preack 
April  1, 1790,  and  was  on  Sept.  8, 1791,  ordained  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pro\'idence,  R  L  He 
was  on  the  same  day  also  elected  both  a  trustee  and 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  college,  and  in  July,  179i, 
became  pit>sident  Hb  pastoral  relations  he  sevcicd 
September  8, 1792.  In  1802  he  accepted  the  presiden- 
cy of  Union  0>llege :  and  in  1804,  the  newly -estab- 
lished South  Carolina  College  having  chosen  him  Ut  it* 
first  president  he  heeded  the  call,  in  the  hope  that  t 
Southern  climate  would  improve  his  health,  which  had 
become  much  impaired.    Over  this  institution  he  on* 
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tinuetl  to  preside,  with  almost  anprecedentcd  popularity,  They  were  tbuB  led  to  consider  themselves  the  only 

until  his  death,  June  4, 1820.     Dr.  Maxcy  was  one  of  persons  really  capable  of  interpreting  the  Gospel  and 

the  most  accomplished  pulpit  orators  and  scholars  this  qualified  to  teach  it,  and  soon  regarded  themselves  as 

country  has  produced.    He  was  well  versed  in  philolog}',  inspired,  mistaking  the  workings  of  their  own  imagina- 

criticism,  metaphysics,  logic,  politics,  morals,  and  phi-  tions  for  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  and  neglecting  knowl- 

losophy.     His  character  was  very  amiable  and  his  piety  edge,  reason,  and  wisdom  generaUy.     Maxtield  finally 

sincere.     His  death  was  that  of  the  believer  in  Jesus,  decided  to  separate  from  Mr.  Wesley,  and  accordingly 

and  his  memory  is  widely  revered.     He  published  a  gave  up  his  work  at  the  Foundery,  and  took  with  him 

large  number  of  sermons,  addresses,  orations,  etc  which  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons  who  had  embraced  the 

after  his  death  were  gathered  in  a  volume,  entitled  The  Wesleyan  cAuse.    He  now  opened  an  independent  chapel, 

lAtei-ary  Remaint  of  the  Rev,  Jonathan  if  arty  ^  />./>.,  and  preached  for  twenty  years.     Towards  the  close  of 

wiih  a  Memoir  of  his  Lift^  by  K<imeo  Elton,  D.D.    The  Maxticld's  life,  Wesley,  in  his  travels  through  England, 

most  valued  of  his  publications  were  his  sermons  on  the  found  him  sinking  under  paralysis  and  the  weight  of 

existence  of  God,  frequently  republished.    See  Sprague,  years,  prayed  with  him,  invoking  (Jod's  blessing  on  his 

Annals,  vi,  297;  Christian  Retiettf  voL  ix;  Allibone,  Ust  days,  and  subsequently  preached  in  his  chapeL    See 

IHct.  Brit  and  A  mtr.  A  uthorSf  s.  v. ;  Drake,  Diet.  A  nur,  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism  (Index  in  vol  Hi) ;  Smith, 

JSiog,  a.  v.  Hist,  of  WesUy  and  his  Time ;  Tyerman,  L\fe  of  Wesley 

_-  ^  a     r^  (see  Index  in  vol  iii). 

MazentioB.    See  Constantinb.  ^  ^ 

Bf axixnlaiL  See  Diocletian. 
Mazfield,  Thomas,  a  noted  earlv  Methodist  lay-  -m,  _.  m  .  m.  •  •  li  i. 
ijreacher,  flourished  in  the  latter  part*  of  the  18th  cen-  ^  Maxlmlanlats,  a  considerable  party  among  the 
tury.  He  was  one  of  Wesley's  converts  at  Bristol,  and  Donat^sts  who  separated  from  the  main  body  of  that 
was  appointed  to  prav  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  but  «f«^  «nd  arrogatwl  to  themselves  the  exclusive  posses- 
not  to  preach,  at  the'Founderv,  in  London,  <luriiig  Mr.  ^lon  of  those  qualities  of  perfection  and  infaUibihty  to 
Weslev's  absence.  Maxtield.  however,  being  a  voung  ^^'^^  the  whole  sect  had  made  pretensions  when  they 
man  of  "much  fervency  of  spirit,  and  mighty  in  the  «P*rated  from  the  Cathohc  Church.  See  Donatists. 
Scriptures,*'  greatly  edifled  the  |)eopIc,  who,  assembling  MazixnlHan  I,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
in  vast  crowds  and  listening  with  earnest  attention,  in-  the  (jerman  emperors,  the  son  and  successor  of  Fre<lerick 
sensibly  led  him  to  deviate  from  this  restriction  and  III,  the  forerunner  of  Charles  Y,  was  lx>m  at  Neustadt, 
begin  to  preach.  Wesley  was  informed  of  this  irregu-  near  Vienna,  March  22, 1459.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he 
larity,  and  hastened  to  I^ndon  in  alarm  to  check  him,  married  Maria,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Charles  the 
his  prejudices  for  "  Church  onler**  lieing  still  strong.  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  died  in  1482.  Maximilian 
The  mother  of  Wesley  counselled  him  t(»  hear  Maxfield  had  ho|)ed  to  enjoy  the  estates  of  his  father-in-law,  \mt 
preach  before  reproving  him,  adding,  *'  But  take  care  I^uis  XI  of  France  attempteil  to  seize  some  of  these  pos- 
what  you  do  res{»ecting  that  young  man ;  he  is  as  surely  sessions,  and  thus  involved  our  (rerman  prince  in  a  con- 
called  of  God  to  preach  bb  you  are."  Wesley  heard  him,  test  which,  when  it  promised  to  end  favorably  for  Max- 
and,  his  prejudices  yielding  to  the  power  of  truth,  he  imilian,  was  suddenly  tumetl  in  favor  of  Louis  XI  by 
objected  no  longer.  Thus  Maxtiekl  became  the  first  of  the  dexterous  intrigues  of  the  latter  among  the  Nether- 
the  innumerable  itinerant  lay-preachers,  who  have  spread  landers.  It  was  not  until  1493  that  peace  was  finally 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world  more  successfidly  than  establUhed  at  Senlis.  This  very  year  his  father  the 
any  other  class  of  the  Christian  community.  Wesley  emperor  die<l,  and  Maximilian  succeeded  to  the  govem- 
prumoted  his  welfare  in  every  way,  introduced  him  in  ment  of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Teutonic  realm,  so 
London  to  a  social  position  superior  to  his  birth,  by  soon  to  become  the  theatre  of  one  of  tlie  greatest  revo- 
which  he  was  enabled  to  make  an  advantageous  mar-  lutions  the  worid  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  witness 
riage,  and  obtained  ordination  for  him  in  Ireland  fnim  —the  Reformation  of  the  IGth  centur}'— an  event  that 
the  bishop  of  Londonderr}',  who  favored  Wesley  in  that  was  ushered  in  just  as  Maximilian  himself  was  fast 
countr}'.  Maxtield  was  present  at  the  first  Methodist  failing  as  the  shades  of  evening.  In  1494  the  newly- 
Conference,  which  was  held  at  the  Foundery,  I»ndon,  cntwned  emperor  married  BiancaSforza,  daughter  of  the 
June  25, 1774.  Maxfield  also  attended  the  third  Con-  duke  of  Milan,  which  alliance  gave  rise  to  a  succession 
ference  assembled  at  Bristol,  May,  1744>.  He  shared  the  of  wars  in  Italy.  Shortly  after  he  joined  the  League  of 
persecution  to  which  the  followers  of  Wesley  were  sub-  Cambray,  formetl  between  pope  Julius  II,  Ferdinand  of 
jocted;  was  at  one  time  seized  and  imprisoned  for  the  Spain,  and  Louis  XII  of  France,  against  the  Venetians; 
king's  service,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  offered  to  but  that  republic  having  soon  after  become  reconcUed 
file  commander  of  a  ship  of  war.  In  17Gd,  during  a  re-  to  the  pope,  Maximilian  joine<l  the  so-called  Holy  League 
vival  in  London,  great  excitement  was  jiroduced  by  an  between  England.  Spain,  Venice,  and  the  i>ope,  in  oppo- 
honest  madman,  Bell,  formerly  a  life-guardsman,  who  sition  to  the  French,  who  were  signally  defeated  by  the 
had  become  a  local  preacher,  and  supfiosed  that  he  ha«l  forces  of  Henry  VIII  and  the  emi)eror  in  the  "battle  of 
performed  a  miraculous  cure.  Possessing  more  enthu-  the  spurs,"  near  Guinegate  (1513).  The  ascension  of 
aiasm  than  judgment,  he  became  fanatical  in  public  Francis  I  to  the  throne  of  France  somewhat  mc<1ified 
meetings,  and  greatly  excited  his  hearers.  He  unfor-  matters  in  favor  of  the  French.  The  new  king  of  the 
tunately  obtained  much  influence  over  Maxfield— the  Franks  capturetl  Milan,  and  com{)elled  Maximilian  to 
latter  was  not  naturally  an  enthusiast— and  made  him  give  up  Verona  to  the  Venetians  for  2l)0,0(M)  ducats.  By 
a  companion  in  his  fanaticism.  Both  the  Wcsleys  the  treaty  of  Basle  (1499)  he  had  l)een  obliged  to  ac- 
oonversed  with  Maxfield  on  the  subject,  telling  him  knowledge  the  independence  of  Switzerland.  Though 
what  they  disliked  in  his  conduct.  In  some  matters  thus  unsuccessful  in  his  wars,  he  had  the  fortune  to  see 
he  had  been  unjustly  blame<l,  in  others  he  proraisciil  the  hereditar>'  dominions  of  his  house  increased  during 
to  change;  the  evil,  however,  was  not  remedied,  but  his  reign  by  several  |>eaceful  additions;  and  the  inar- 
aeemed  rather  to  increase.  Then  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  a  riage  of  his  son  Philip  with  the  infanta  Jiiana.  and  of 
long  letter  to  Maxfield,  plainly  telling  him  of  the  errors  his  daughter  Margaret  with  the  infant  Juan  of  Spain, 
of  his  preaching  and  con<luct,  and  of  its  tendency  to-  led  to  the  subsequent  union  of  H\ya\n  with  Austria , 
wards  a  separation  from  the  We^leyans.  The  doctrines  while  the  marriage  of  two  of  his  grandohihiren  with 
advocated  by  Maxfield  and  Ik.41  were  erroneous,  inas-  the  son  and  daughter  of  I^adislaus,  king  of  Hungar\' 
much  as  they  taught  that  a  person  saved  from  sin  need  and  Bohemia,  brought  lx>th  these  kingdoms  to  the  Aus- 
not  examine  himself,  need  not  pray  in  private,  need  ouly  trian  monarchy.  The  closing  activity  of  his  reign  was 
believe;  that  helievinfj  makes  man  perfect,  and  that  the  displayed  against  the  rising  heresy.  Luther  had  just 
pore  in  heart  cannot  fall  from  grace.  They  said  no  one  come  forward  and  attacked  Tetzel  (1517),  and,  as  Leo  X 
tbiu  saved  could  be  taught  by  any  one  who  was  nou  was  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  o^^^^vV\<(A!^^1>Xs&^s2C^ 
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Augustine  friar,  Max imilian  idilresMtl  the  Roman  poo-  '  (ndet  Scverus  wuldllei]  at  Uayenc«,  March  ll>,33i.ibt 
tifljindpcnHiadcdhim  toh«HltliiBclifiii.-ul[yiB"ai|u«a-|  troopa  appcrinted  Haximin  liie  auccekMir,  uid  ibe  xru- 
liau  which  waa  dividing  tiermany."  But  in  the  very  au,  friglitened,  conGcmBl  the  election,  lie  remaiiinl, 
year  in  which  the  dinciufion  al  Leipzie  came  uffUaxi-  however,  »ith  the  army,  and  made  several  fx|iFilitHini 
milian  died  (1519),  and  left  it  for  hii  Biicceaaor  Charka  j  iiitotiermaiiy.  Hiadiipoaitioo  was  naiurally  cruet.iiid 
V  to  further  the  cauK  uT  HniteUantiam  by  a  blind  ul>e- |  lie  gave  fullacope  id  it  when  on  tbe  tbrT>iie.  Two  no- 
dience  to  the  dictates  of  an  iacuinpetent  Kuman  ponliS'.  apirariei  againut  him  which  were  discovered  led  lu  ttu- 
Alaiimiiian  I  waa  a  Ill>en1  patron  of  literature,  and:  ful  maasacies ;  in  thefinl.it  ii  uid,over  fuur  thuuand 
learned  men  were  fp-eally  encoura^^  by  him.  Indeed  |  perauna  were  executed.  He  alao  opposed  Cliriiuianiij', 
he  waa  himaclT  ao  author,  producing  aeveral  worka  in  ■_  and  particularly  pefseculed  the  hiihoiis  uliu  had  Iihd 
pruHS  and  verse.  See  Ucgewisi'h,  6'ucA.  (/.  Arjnennp  most  favored  by  Alexander.  About  the  same  time  noc 
Mftximiliaui  I  (Viii;  new  ed.  Lei|ix.  IHIH):  Haltaua,  |  earthquakes  occurred  in  tbe  empire,  )i«nicularly  iiiCi[^ 
(iach.  d.  Kaitrri  .llaximilian  (1860) ;  Klllpfel,  Kauer  padocia,  and  the  people  became  enraged  BgaiDsi  die 
,l/unini/inn/(IkrLtHti4);Lichnow>iky,(;urA.i/.//<itun'Chriiit4an8,  whom  they  accused  of  beiug  the  t-auie  i.f 
Habibiiry!  Vehsc,  .l/euwiVj  ^ /t  tuTiw,  i,  2-38 1  Coxe, !  all  Ibe  evils  which  befel!  them,  and  the  empfrur  all^nml 
iiiiUof  Ike  llrmte  q^  J  lufriu,  i,  278  aq.;  Kuhlrauacb, ,  free  scope  to  all  barbarities  I  he  people  chose  to  iiitlin 
UUl.  of  Grrmimy,  p.  234  sq.  un  them.     The  |ieniecutioii,  indeed,  broke  out  i.nly  in 

MaximllUn  II,  empemr  of  Austria,  son  of  empe-  some  pans  of  the  etnpire,  so  that  Christians  could  dee 
ror  Ferdinand  I,  and  of  Anna  of  Hungary,  wu  bom  at  before  it;  but  as  the  Christians  had  of  late  become  uwd 
Vienna  Aug.  1, 16i!7.  He  waa  educated  in  Spain  by  I  to  toleiaiion,  thie  audden  visitatiun  of  persecution  fril 
Charles  V;  took  part  in  the  war  of  Stnalcald  (iU4-4N)  j  severely  upon  their  beads,  and  caused  much  sufferinE 
afcaiuet  the  French;  bccanie  viceroy  of  iSpain  in  1649;  {  (com|i. Eusebius, f J:Wei. //iir.  vi,28;  Firmilian, in IVpr. 
on  his  return  la  Germany,  about  1&51,  he  made  tbe  |  Kp.'o;  Origen,  Caatmnr.  >h  J/ciA.xnr,  SI),  finally  his 
treaty  oTPaaaau,  and  hi  1532  became  ga^-emoi  of  Hun-  skiers,  tired  of  his  tyranny  and  rruelly,  murderFd  him, 
gary.  In  ^plemtwr,  1Wi,he  wan  cniwuedkingofBo-  together  with  hii  sou,  at  Aquileia,  March,  23M.  Hai- 
hemia  j  elected  king  of  Home  at  Frankfort  in  Nuvem-  ■  imin  was  only  regretted  In-  the  iiibabiunls  of  Tkiact 
ber  of  Ihe  same  year;  king  of  Hungary  at  Piesburg  in  and  Pannania,wbu  were  pmud  of  having  au  empereriJ 
1663;  and  Itnally  succeeded  his  father  as  em|>eror  of  their  own;  the  other  pans  of  the  empire  reJMcedunT 
Germany  in  July,  \bM.  He  made  war  against  Ihe  his  death.  1'hc  le^ndary  poesy  of  ilie  lOlh  ceiitn- 
Turbs,  in  Hungary,  until  ]A(i7,  but  afterwards  reigned  ly  asHgns  to  Ihe  reign  nf  Maximin  the  fabulous  aiir- 
in  pcac&  During  his  youth  bis  preceptor,  Wolfgang  '  tynkm  of  Si.  Ursula,  a  Itriiiah  princess,  and  ber  aiar- 
Stiefel,  had  made  him  acijuainled  with  die  Ptoleslant  I  pany  of  eleven  thousand  (according  to  albas,  Its  Ihuo- 
tenets,  and  he  showed  himself  laTorablc  to  the  Kefiit-  sand)  virgins,  who,  on  their  relutn  from  a  pilgrimaee  m 
ma^n,  living  on  verv  friendlv  terms  with  Ihe  I'rolcs-  Rome,  were  murdeied  by  healhena  in  Ihe  neighbHltaJ 
tantprincesiFisher,//wf.o/'rj^;i>e/bnnu/iDn[N.Y.Iti78, 1  of  Cologne,  "litis  incredible  number  has  prubaUy 
8vu],  p.  423).  Vet  he  did  not  allow  th«r  doctrines  free  i  arisen  from  the  miunterpretaliou  of  an  insrripliim.  like 
scope  thnnigliiiut  his  empire,  as  the  majority  in  the  ■  Ursula  et  Uudecimilla'  (which  occurs  in  an  uid  niiHl 
stales  waa  opposed  to  it,  and  the  Prutestonl*  themselvw,  I  of  the  Sorbonne),  or  'Ursula  et  XI  M.T.,  i.  e.  lUanrn* 
dit'iiled  into  Lutherans  and  Calvinisls,  were  enptaged  in  j  Virgines.  which,  by  substituting  aiiUia  far  martjfm,ini 
strife  with  each  other.  From  tbe  manner  in  which  he  i  increased  fiom  eleven  martyrs  to  eleven  Ibousawl  vii- 
sought  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  Komiab  princes,  it  I  (rins.  Some  historians  place  the  fact,  which  setiLt  to 
muxt  appear  that  Maximilian  II  never  allowed  his  pri-  form  tbe  iMuis  of  tbis  legend,  in  cnnnectiun  with  lla 
vate  convictions  tn  rule  him  as  a  monarch,  but  that  all  |  retreat  of  Ihe  Huns  after  Ihe  battle  of  Chalons,  411' 
was  made  subaervient  to  the  interests  of  the  empire. ;  (Schafl).  See  Henog.  Rral-Kniydop.  ix,  207 ;  Smiik, 
Some  will  even  have  it,  as  Vehse  (see  below),  that  he  ,  Dia.KfGmkand RonumBiographg  and  Mslkiiltgf,\\, 
waa  at  ime  lime  a  convert  to  tbe  rroteilant  religiun  I  9^ ;  Schaff,  Church  ilul.  i,  17Q;  Uieseler,  Haimiiliail 
(comp.  Baker.  Kceirr.  Hiit.  ii.  21 1).  He,  however,  grant-  I  ffiilary,  i.  J 1 6, 
ed  Ihe  Proleglants  in  I56H  liberty  to  worship  (.iod 
according  to  their  cunwiencc  throughout  Austria, 
and  commissioned  D.  ChylraiuB  lo  draw  up  a  frot-  ,'  ^i.^\  jjl 
estaiit  liturity  for  Austria.  Although  he  was  oij-  /  l^!I"^1-p= 
posed  to  Ihe  Jesuits,  and  sitlijccled  them  t< 
restrict imis,  be  yet,  by  his  toleration,  permitted  them 
access  and  great  inHuence  in  his  own  family.  He  f^ 
died  Oct.  12,  IS76.  See  J.  F.  Jliller,  fpiHolai  Fer-  i^ 
dnuoMii  I  H  M.ll  (PcHtli,  IHOM);  Koch.  Qur/An  (. 
6>*c*,  M.  n  (Leipt  IHnJ-fiU;  Hanke,  UMoriKh- 
politud>tTZriliK:kr.(\i&-t.f.T'*n\.)\  and  the  same 
reprinted  in  DtalKke  Gurk.  (18tiH),  vol.  vi ;  Bernard 
Kaupach,  Kvnng.  Ofilfrrrkk,  \-uL  i  auil  ii:  U^brvl, 
Mngiain  i.  Grbravck  d.  Ulaalen  imd  KircknigMri. 
(Ulm,  1785i,vol.  ix;  Maurenhrecher,  in  Svbel's  l/itlor.' 
J!rirn-Ar(/).  1S62.  p.  Bol  sq.;  E.  Reimann,'in  Ihe  same 
JDunial,  l8Ce,p.l  sq.;  i:*>xti,Hut.o/tl,e  avUKo/Aut- 
Iri-i.  ii  4  sq.  j  Vphi<e,  .Vmoiri  a/rkt  liouir  of  A  mlrio.  i, 
^17 IK).;  Piprer,rHirrnnI-/-«ii»N,xi,29;  tivraog, ftrn/- 
/■:iin,tlip.ix,-*m. 

lIaxiinlnI,Ji'i.ivs'VKRi'a,Itomanempemr,wasa 
native  of  Thrace,  and  a  shei>henl  in  bis  yinith.  His 
fine  figure,  great  height,  and  Mtength  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  emperor  Severus,  who  enrolled  him  in  his  guards. 
Maximin  advanced  ra(udty.  but  did  not  serve  uiuler 
eitlu;t  Manimn  or  lli'liiigalialus.  niirhig  the  reign  of 
Alesanilri  .Sevenis  he  came  in  Itome,  was  tnaile  senator 
■ndehifruf  a  newly-Tunned  legion,  toi.k  an  active  part 
In  the  wars  against  the  Penuans  and  Allemans.and  sikhi 
gained  great  inHueiice  over  tlw  wMiet*.    When  Alex- 


Mazliuta  H.  Daea, Roman  emperor. was  origiiiallr 
ail  lllylian  pe nHint.  who  served  in  the  Roman  aniii».tnil 
was  raised  by  Galerius,  who  was  his  rclaiii-e.  to  the  nut 
of  military  iribune,  and  lastly.  A.ll.  3(13,  at  the  time  »f 
the  abilication  of  Diocletian  and  Maxioiian,  to  the  di|^ 
nity  of  Caesar,  recnving  for  his  share  I  he  gnveniBient 
of  .'<yria  and  Egypt.  Aher  the  death  of  Calerius.  inSII. 
Maximin  aiMl  IJcinius  divided  his  doaiinjons  betwH* 
them,  and  Maximin  obtained  Ihe  whole  of  Ihr  -U- 
atic  provinces.  Both  he  and  IJcLii us  behaved  unpaw- 
fully  towards  the  family  of  lialeriiis.  their  onnmufl  l«ii- 
efactor.  Valeria,  Ihe  daughter  uf  niocletian  and  wiiliia 
oTIiaterius,  having  escaped  from  Licinius  into  the  do- 
minions of  Jliximin,  Ihe  latter  offered  to  mam-  bd; 
and  on  her  refusal  banished  her  with  her  roulher  km 
the  duKru  of  Syria.    He  gained  unenviable  EwtOK? 
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by  his  RCvcrily  towards  his  Chrialian  aubjects,  iril  mule 
war  Rguiiac  th?  Armenians.  A  new  wv  having  bmkcn 
our  Iwiween  Lidniua  aiid  Maximio,  the  litter  advanced 
as  far  an  Adrianople,  but  wia  defeated,  fled  into  Asia,  and 
died  of  pDiNin  ar  'I'arsiu  in  313.— Eafilah  Cfdiip.  u  v. 


Phiiutopitr,  was  bum 

dria,  of  Christian  pirenuoi  rant,  tie  uniiea  toe  lailh 
of  an  orthodox  believer  with  the  appearance  and  con- 
duct of  a  cynic  philoaopher,  and  was  greatly  reapeded 
by  the  leading  theologians  of  the  oithodnx  patty. 
Athaiia«u>,  in  a  letter  writlKn  aliout  A.D.  371  {Kpiil. 
ad  Maxim.P/iiloinph,lnOpp.i,9l7,etc^til. 


«  of  til 
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ciL  ClNufmrinnji.  can.  S,  we.  Dionys.  Esiguum;  Capitnl 
S,  sec  Isidor.  Mercat ;  spud  CofKiL  vol.  i,  col.  809, 810, 
ed.  Haidouin).  He  aliemptcdscain  to  asBetthisclaima 
Ui  the  patriarchate;  but,  limugh  the  Italian  bishops 
seemed  inclined  for  a  time  to  necund  hie  efTorla,  he  met 
with  no  permanent  success.  The  inveciii'es  of  Gregoiy 
Nazianzen  against  Uaxinius  (rarininu,  sec  iJr  I'ilii 
tua,  L  e.:  In  furidot,  vs.  IG,  etc.;  In  lUaximim)  were 
written  alter  tbeir  atrugicle  for  the  patiiarchale,  and 
contrast  strongly  with  his  former  praises  in  his  twenty- 
Hfth  Oration,  lo  which  some  of  Gregor^-'a  admirers,  lu 
conceal  the  inconsislenc}',  prelixed  the  name  uf  Heron 
or  Hero  (fn  Lamirm  l/tnmiti  Jerome,  Ik  I'irU  IllaUr. 
1 1),  which  it  still  bears.  Tlie  work 
Fii;  which  is  well  spoken  of  by  Jeroi 
Atbeaaa,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Jerome,  L  c. 
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orthodujt  faith,  'nilemrjnt  and  the  Itenetlictiue 
of  the  woi^  of  Grc^^ory  Nazianzen  (.l/ofltrun  ad  Oral, 
xxp).  milled  by  the  virulent  invectivsi  of  that  father, 
attempt  lo  distinguish  between  this  Maumus  and  the 
one  to  whom  Athansaus  wrote,  for  the  reason  that 
Alhanaains  could  never  have  approved  of  so  worthless  ■ 
chaiBCter.  They  also  <listinguiiih  bim  Ctma  the  Uaxi- 
mnn  to  whom  Bssil  llie  Great  addreaaed  a  letter  (/^.  41, 
Paris,  11139)  in  terms  of  great  respect,  disciuaing  some 
points  of  doctrine,  attd  snliiriting  a  visit  fnnn  him;  but 
they  are  not  successful  in  either  case.  The  Maximus 
■Scholaaticus.  however,  to  whom  Basil  also  wrote  (A/i. 
Al).  was  a  diRerent  perauru  In  A.D.  374,  during  the 
rci;cn  of  the  emgicror  Valena,  in  the  persecution  carried 
on  by  Luciua,  Arian  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  llaximus 
wat  barbiitiujdy  scoui^ed  and  banished  to  the  Oasiis  on 
accrnint  of  his  zeal  for  onhudox.v,  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  he  aidnl  those  enduring  the  same  persecutions 
(litegoty  Noiianien,  Oral,  irr,  c.  13, 14).  He  was  re-  i 
leaicd  at  the  end  of  four  years,  probably  on  the  death 
of  Valeiis;  and  it  was  soon  after  this  event  that  he  pre- 
sented tu  the  emperor  (Jratian  at  Milan  his  work  fit  i 
f'iJi;  written  against  the  Arians  (compare  Jerome,  He 
Viru  Ilbitlr.  c  127).  He  wrote  alw  against  other  here- 
tics, liul  whether  in  the  same  work  or  in  another  is  not 
certainly  known;  anil  he  disputed  ably  agaltutthe  hea- 
thens. He  appears  to  have  returned  from  Milan  and 
visitejl  Constantinople,  where  firegory  Naiiaiuen  had 
Just  been  made  patriarch,  A.D.  379.  Gregory  received 
him  with  the  greatest  honor,  and  pronounced  an  ora- 
tion {Oral.  Tie)  in  his  praise,  where  his  warm  panegy- 
rics cause  the  commendations  of  Albananus  and  Basil  to 
■eOTD  exceedingly  tame.  He  welcomed  bim  at  his  table, 
treated  bim  with  much  confidence  and  reganl,  hut  wa* 
aubseqncntly  griemualy  disappointwl  in  him.  Whether 
ill  the  succeeding  events  Maximus  was  himself  ambi- 
tions ur  merely  the  tmil  of  others,  does  nut  a|ippsr. 
I'rofitiug  by  the  wckness  of  Gregori-,  and  supported  by 
some  Egyptian  ecclcaiastin.  sent  by  Peter,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  uniter  whose  giiidanite  llwy  prnhMed  lu 
act,  Haximos  was  ordained,  during  the  night,  |iatri- 
■Tch  of  Constant! noph>,  in  the  place  of  Gregur.v,  whii«> 
election  had  not  lieen  perfectly  cannnicaL  This  bidd 
proceeding  greatly  excited  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  whom  (lregi>ry  was  popular.  The  empenir 
TheodoMus,  to  whom  the  usurper  applied,  showing  him 
no  favor,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Alexandria.  From 
whence  he  was  B()eedily  expelled  by  bis  patron  I'eK-r 
(see  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ciirmm  rie  Vilu  >ua,  \ia.  TSO- 
1029).  The  resignation  of  Gregory  did  not  benefit 
Maximus.  His  election  was  declared  null  and  void  by 
the  second  general  council,  and  the  prcHbyierswhom  he 
had  ordain«l  were  declared  nut  to  be  presbyters  (Con- 


eic :  Cave,  llil.  I.itl.  ad  ann.  sm.  i.  ^6,  ed.  Qx- 
(citi.l'Vi-ii;  Fabricius,  BiM.  Cneca,  iii,  5'AI).— Smith, 
Difi.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  voL  ii,  s.  v. 
MoximnB  CotiFESsoR,  a  leading  champion  of  or- 

bom  at  Constantinople  in  580.  At  an  early  age  he  be- 
came private  secretary  to  the  emperor  lleracliiis,  but, 
deciding  for  the  ecclesiastic  state,  he  resigned  this  \^v\- 
tion,  and  in  630  entered  the  mimastery  of  Chiyso])alis 
(Scutari),  near  Constantinople,  and  in  a  short  time  be- 
came its  abbot.  The  dangers  which  threatened  the 
stale  at  the  time  induced  the  emperor  to  attempt  a 
reconciliation  between  the  parties  engaged  in  the  Mono- 
physile  contnn-eny  (q.  v.),  by  means  uf  a  compromise, 
which  declared  that  Christ  had  accomplished  llie  work 
of  redemption  by  one  manifeslalion  of  his  will  as  the 
GcHl-man,  (jit^  Snnfipiicg  irip-jtif).  The  patriarchs 
Sergins,  of  Constantinople,  and  Cyrus,  of  Alexandria, 
as  heads  of  the  coulcibding  parties,  agreed  in  63S  lu 
uiiiie  on  this  formula,  and  many  of  the  Munoi>hy«te 
faction  iMiimed  lu  the  Church:  but  several  of  the  or- 
Ihoilox  opposefl  the  compromise  strongly,  as  practically 
endomiiig  MonophyMtc  views.  With  a  view  lo  put  an 
end  tu  these  trouUes,  the  emperor  in  639  published  an 
edict,  known  as  the  Hethnii  (q.  v.),  which  pnihibiteil  all 
'  s  on  the  question  whether  in  Christ  were 
operations,  liuC  which  itaelf  plainly  incul- 
cated the  doctrine  of  one  will  Maximus,  who  had  in 
the  mean  time  removed  lo  Africa,  now  entered  the  lists 
in  defence  of  the  orthodox  view.  atHi  unequivocally  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  undermine  Ibe  faith  of  the  Church. 
His  course  was  favored  by  Gregorius  (or  Georgius).  the 
prefect  of  North  Africa,  who  sooght  an  opportunity  to 
rettiiunce  his  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  court;  and 
under  his  protection  Maximus  exerted  himself  tu  the 
utmost  to  combat  the  many  hereeiea  which  were  then 
rife,  manifesting  a  spedal  zeal  against  the  Monophyaite 
in  Kgypt  and  Crete,  and  against  the  Muno- 
Kis  tUBciiBsion  with  I^-irhus,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  hail  fled  lo  Gregorius  on  being 
charged  wilh  complicitv  in  the  murder  of  the  emperor 
Oinstantine,  was  held  in  .lidy,  A.D.  MS,  and  resulted  in 
Ihe  Ngnal  triumph  of  Maximus.  The  records  of  this 
disputation  belong  In  Ihe  must  interesting  writings  of 
the  Monothelite  conlroi'crBy.  In  the  firflowing  year 
the  bishupe  of  Africa  and  the  neighboring  isles,  inHu- 
enceil  by  Maximus.  held  a  uumlier  of  synwb  which  con- 
demned Honothelilism.  and  called  on  llieodore,  Inthnp 
uf  Rome,  tu  support  their  views  with  his  authority. 
Maximus  now  went  to  Rome,  accooipanied  by  P>'rrhus, 
who  formally  recanted  his  laic  ojMnions,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  the  [lOpe  as  the  rightful  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople; and  thus  a  coalition  in  the  interests  ofortho- 
di!xy  was  foTTOcd  which  pmmisnl  a  complete  triumph. 
But  Maximus  was  the  only  disinterested  parly  to  the 
agreement.  Gregorius  fell  in  a  liattle  with  the  San- 
eeiis  in  A.D.  647 ;  I'yrrhus  hastened  lo  lake  back  his 
recantation,  and  to  make  his  peace  wilh  the  emperor; 
and  the  pope,  disappointed  in  the  hojw  of  seeing  bis  sn- 
premacj-  recognised  in  the  East  as  well  ta  Id.  iIik.'^iS^ 
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dnathematized  him.  Maximus  was  again  compelled  to  volumes,  folio  (Paris,  1C75).  Catalogues  have  recorded 
confine  h\a  lalwn  to  controversial  writings.  He  was  the  titles  of  fifty-three,  his  letters  being  mentiom-d  as 
now  recognised  at  the  imperial  court  as  the  soul  of  the  one  work.  Of  these,  forty-eight  have  been  printed. 
opi>09ition ;  and  when  he  resisted  the  edict  of  Constans  They  may  be  classed  as  exegetical,  which  treat  the 
II,  i>romulgated  in  A.D.  648,  and  known  as  the  Typus  Scriptures  in  allegorical  style ;  commentaries  on  the 
(q.  v.)»  (iregorius,  an  envoy  of  the  Byzantine  court,  did  Church  fathers ;  dogmatico-polemical ;  moral  and  ascet- 
not  disdain  t^  seek  him  in  his  cell,  and  attempt  to  ic ;  epistolary ;  and  miscellaneous.  He  is  commemon- 
shake  his  firmness.  The  monk,  however,  refused  to  ted  in  the  Latin  Church  Aug.  13;  by  the  Greek  Church 
make  any  concessions,  since  he  regarded  that  edict  as  Jan.  21.  Seellenogt  RecU-Encykiop,  xx,  114  sq.;  Wet- 
degrading  Christ  to  the  level  of  a  being  without  will  zer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Ijex.  xii,  783  sq. ;  Knru,  Church 
or  energy,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  inter-  I/itt.  i,  205  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Hisf,  of  the  Middle  Apt$,  p. 
fere  in  dogmatic  questions.  On  the  accession  of  Martin  72  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Ecdes,  Hist,  i,  366  sq. ;  Milman,  Hut.  of 
I,  Maximus,  more  than  any  others,  induced  that  pope  to  Laf,  Christianity^  ii,  274  sq. ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Christian 
convene  the  first  synod  of  tlie  Lateran  (in  649);  and  DofftncUj  ii,  423  sq.;  Smith,  Diet,  ofGrttk  and  Hoaum 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  lie  originated  the  resolu-  Biw^,  and  Mythol.  s.  v. 

tions  there  adopted,  which  condemned  Monothelitism        m^  __j  «  >  ^^        ■, 

and  the  imperial  edict.    Thereafter  Maximus  entered  a  „  ^"^^J"^  ^"'™''  a  celebrated  persojiafie  m 

cloister,  and  we  lose  trace  of  the  detaUed  record  of  his  J^"^«J^  ^^''^\^f^\'^'^  ^^  '^  ^^^^  '"  ^^"^ 

Ufe.    We  meet  him  again  when  apprehended,  un<ler  or-  ^^^.»  ^^^  *"^  ^^  ^*\«  ^^^^  century.     Afjer  studying 

ders  from  Constantinople,  T>erhaps  at  the  same  time  as  *^  ^*™'  Florence,  and  other  aties  then  distmguwhed 

pope  Martin  I,  and  brought  to  trial  in  665.     The  pro-  "f  ?^^  of  Jeanung,  he  took  the  monastic  vows  at  the 

ceedings  (of  which  the  records  are  quite  full)  show  that  cloisterof  Mount  Athoe^   The  grand-duke  \assih  fvtno- 

the  aim  of  the  emperor  was  simply  to  secure  his  ap-  vitch,  having  re<iuested  the  patnarch  of  Constantmoplc 

proval  of  the  riWoy,  as  a  measure  in  the  interests  of  ^  send  tvro  persons  to  arrange  and  describe  a  vast  num- 

peace;  but  the  monk  remainwl  firm,  and  declared  with  ^"^  of  (.reek  manuscnpts  and  liooks  that  had  recently 

tears  that  the  only  means  of  securing  peace  was  the  ^^"  discovered  m  some  part  of  the  palac-e,  MaxuDus 

recall  of  that  instrument.    Hence  the  treatment  he  re-  ^"'^  fleeted  and  accordingly  set  out  for  Moscow.    He 

ceived  liccame  harsher;  and  when,  after  his  third  trial,  r*"  "^T*^*  ^  ^"*'^'  ?  «^»"«;h«  »>?<>»">  »°d «<>  «- 

he  still  persisted  in  maintaining  his  views,  a  svnod  c«m.  ^^^  «"^^  "  "^""^  J™««!  deservmg  of  pubhcation ;  but  as 

vened  bv  the  patriarchs  of  ConsUntinople  aid  of  An-  ^*^  was  then  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Slavonic  tongue, 

tioch  advised  the  emjieror  to  banish  him,  and  he  was  ^«  ^f  ^'^\  *^  PrP*1*  ^*"'  ?i"***"'  '^*'''' r  ''"  '^' 

taken  to  the  castle  (»f  Bizva,  in  Thrace,  Uter  to  the  wa«»«/e°d<^"^  ^Y  o\\i^p  into  Slavonian.     It  was  thus 

mouasterv  of  St,  Theodore,  iear  Rhegium,  andfimdly  to  ^**«^!^«  translations  of  a  Psalter  with  a  commenury, 

Perberis.     His  exUe  was  protracted  more  than  a  vear,  an<l  Chrj-sostom  s  Homtius  on  St.  John,  were  pnHiuced. 

during  which  period  frequent  attempts  were  mad"e  by  P^'^"^^""  of  returning  to  his  convent,  it  was  only  at  the 

bbhop  Theodosius  of  C^sarea,  and  bv  special  agents  of  TT"""^ ?  ^^^^^''  w-ho  wished  him  to  revise  the  ear- 

the  emperor  to  induce  him  to  recant',  but  alwavs  with-  ^l^  transUted  books  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  he  de- 

out  success.     He  was  finally  con.lemned  to  be  si^ourged,  ^"J^l^^  «'™""'  *"^  ^^.J^^?  undertook  thui  task,  fur 

and  to  lose  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand,  that  he  might  rJ"^:??  ^«  ^»«  "^^^^j^/.^^  ^^  *  f'ccessful  masten-  of 

no  longer  be  able  either  to  siK'ak  or  write,  and  afterwards  f,*^«  ^J^?"**'.!.     The  dihgence  with  which  he  executed 

to  be  incarcerated  in  the  castle  of  Shemari,  in  the  coun-  '^  "'f "^*»"^'  "'  "»*"y  corrections,  tended  however  dhly 

try  of  the  Ucians,  where  he  died.  Aug.  13,  C62.  His  ^"  ™;f  V^,  numerous  enemies  gainst  him,  among  the 
influence,  however,  continued  to  be  felt.  A  few  vears  I  f  ^*";fL^^\'?''i:^P^^'^*'"-  ^"'  T*'*'  "'''^  u"""!!^: 
later  the  em,>eror  Constans  II  feU  a  victim  to  the  hatred  \  f  ^^^>'  ^*^"^^,t**  »*.^.,^**  ^"  the  firmness  with  which 

he  had  anmied  chieflv  bv  hb  persecution  of  this  faith-  *^*  """^^"^  ^  "^'^^  ^»''«''**  *^~"  *^"  ^"^^  ^^*^'  ^^'"^ 


ful  champion  of  the  Church,  and  in  A.I).  680  the  Church 
gave  her  sanction  to  the  doctrines  so  heroically  defend- 
ed by  this  monk  in  the  first  Trullan  council  (q.  v.). 

As  a  writer  Maximus  is  distinguishe<l  by  a  rare  com- 
bination of  dialectic  power  with  mystical  profundity. 
His  mind  was  receptive  rather  than  creative,  and  in  his 


(on  account  of  barrenness),  and  his  marriage  with  the 
princess  Helena  Glinski  (comp.  Duncan,  Hist,  o/Huuia, 
p.  350).  Maximus  was  condemned  by  a  synod,  exctm- 
municated  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  the  CMnHoh 
monastery  at  Tver  in  1525.  In  this  ccnitineroent  he 
was  for  some  time  treated  with  great  rigur,  though  the 


.*ubj«'ctive  ascetism  of  the  Eg>'i)tian  «.«..«o »..«». .V  u*».-  .    ,     , .,        x.-    ^     .      t^  u-  l  -  ^      ^^    -  r 

ran'hical  tendencies  of  the  Am.pagite  svstcm.  all  meet  »^*  '.  plnjosophical,  etc.,  ftom  which  c.>nsiderable  mfor- 

and  ctmlesce.     The  mysticism  of  the  P^iudo-Dionvsius  "»*"*"  .^*«  been  denyed  with  regard  to  the  opinions 

exerted  the  greyest  influence  over  him,  and  from  it  he  *"*^  prejudices  of  the  clergy  and  people  in  that  age ;  nor 

derived  his  principal  thoughts;  and  it  is  chieflv  be-  ^^  he  at  all   .  mid  in  reproving  the  abuses  and  vices  of 

cauH..  of  his  authoritv  that  the  widc^spread  influence  of  '^"^  ^»"?*:\  ^^*"'*  "^^  ^^'^^^^  account  for  the  pei^ecu- 

this  Hvstem  u,K)n  thi  theologv  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  t»«»  J*^"*^^  ^^  ^^  ^'^^^  «P«^n  ^>™«»[;  »>"t  *ftfr  »»» 

possible.     The  influence  exerted  on  Scotus  Erigena  bv  ^'"^*^  ^''^!'  those  who  had  l>een  among  the  more  v«aeni 

the  writings  of  Maximus  was  especiallv  im^rtan't.  Win«t  him  admitted  his  innocence,  nor  was  it  long  br- 

Baur  arnns  that  Erigena  merelv  develo,Wd  the  ideas  ^^^  ^"  ™^"^'^'^'  ^°»^  !?  ^.  ^^J^^f^  **  that  of  a  holy 

of  Maximus,  and  commented  on  them :  and  other  writ-  ")*"  ^?^*  firnariyr. -Lnffiuh  Cycl<^,  s.  v.;  lioee.  .\.r 

ers  have  shown  in  deUil  that  the  essential  features  of  ^'^'  "^^*  ^^"•'-  ^^• 

the  system  of  Erigenn  are  drawn  from  Maximus,  and        Mazimus  of  Jrkitsalem   { Ilierosofymitanus),  a 

mediately  through  him  from  the  Areoi)agite.      This  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer,  flourished  in  the  latter  j»art 

monk  thus  iK'comes  imiH)rtaiit  as  a  connecting  link  be-  of  the  2d  centur}'.     Jerome  (De  Viris  lUustr.  c.  47) 

twcen  the  ideas  of  the  East  and  West,  l)etween  the  early  speaks  of  Maximus  as  writing  on  the  questions  of  thi 

fatlKTs  and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  a  forerunner  of  origin  of  evil  and  the  creation  of  matter,  and  as  having 

hch(>lasticiwm ;  and  in  hi.s  genius,  chara<ter,  piety,  learn-  lived  under  the  empen»rs  Commodus  (A.l).  180-11^3)  an^ 

ing,  literary-  and  ecclesiast  ieal  influence,  as  well  as  in  Severus  (A.I).  193-21 H,  but  he  doe^  not  designate  what 

his  eventful  life,  he  ap|K'ars  one  of  the  most  remarkable  office  he  held  in  the  Church,  or  whether  he  held  any; 

Christian  thinkers  and  martvrs.     His  works  have  bee"  nor  does  he  connect  him  with  anv  localitv.     Honorius 

largely  transcriU'd  and  read,  but  there  is  no  complete  ofAutun  (/>«?AVr7</i/or.  A'cc/w.  i, 47),  extracting  from  Je- 

edition,     Combefis  has  r^ublishcd  a  collection  in  two  rome,  mentions  the  name  ofMaximiuus;  and  Rufinus, 
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trmnsUting  from  Eusebios,  who  has  a  brief  passage  re-  Alexandria.     Sozomen  relates  {Hist,  Ecdes,  iv,  20)  that 

lating  to  the  same  writer  {II.  E.  \%  27),  gives  the  name  Maximus  was  deposed  by  the  influence  of  Acacius  of 

in  the  same  form ;  but  it  is  probably  incorrect,    A  Max-  Ctesarea  and  Patrophilus  (A.D.  849  or  850),  and  Cyril 

Lmus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoni-  (SuCyrillus  of  Jerusalem)  appointed  in  his  place;  but 

nus  Pius  or  Marcus  Aurclius,  or  the  early  part  of  that  of  if  there  is  any  truth  in  this  statement,  the  death  of 

Commodus,  somewhere  between  A.D.  156  andA.D.  185;  Maximus  must  have  very  shortly  followed  his  deposi- 

another  Maximus  occupied  the  same  see  from  A.D.  185,  tion  (Socrates,  Ili^,  Ecclet,  ii,  8 ;  Sozomen,  L  c,  and  iii, 

and  the  successive  episcopates  of  himself  and  seven  sue-  G ;  Theodoret,  /.  c. ;  Philostorgius,  /.  r. ;  Le  Quien,  Orims 

cessors  occupy  about  eighty  years,  the  duration  of  each  Christianus^  voL  iii,  coL  156). — Smith,  DicU  of  Greek  and 

episcopate  not  being  knowiu     The  date  of  this  latter  Roman  Biog,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Maximus  of  Jerusalem  accords  sufficiently  with  the  no-  t^r  __i          r»                        -r.-i*       .     _.•       i.  t.  . 

tice  in  Jerome  respecting  the  writer ;  but  it  is  remarks-  Maximu.  PHiLoaopnus.    Different  parties  of  that 

hie  that  though  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  the  "*?*  f!  ^^^  "*,•"?«"',  ^^'?'^\  .,       ^ 

bishop  (Eusebius,  Chronic,  and  Jerome,  Euseb,  Chronic  ,  ^'  ^  heathen  eclectic-Platonic  philosopher  and  con- 

InleriretaUo),  they  do  not  either  of  them  identify  the  J«^^'».^bo  was  teacher  to  the  emperor  Juhan,  and  had 

writer  with  him ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  list  «^^  mAuence  over  him.              ,    ^,,      .   , 

given  by  Eusebiis  of  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  ?•  '^  f  *»«*.^«"»  ^^ Madaura,  m  Afnca,  is  known  to 

Hii^r,  EccU*,  (V,  27),  the  names  of  the  second  Maximus  "!  V^  *»  ">^.««'»nP  »«««r  'o  Augustine.    In  consequence 

and  his  succesaor  Antoninus  do  not  appear.    It  is  uncer-  ^^  hw  consciousness  of  the  downfall  of  heathenism  he 

tain,  therefore,  whether  the  writer  ind  the  bishop  are  f***"  *f.?^"^'!  *  philosophical  but  impotent  monothe- 

the  same,  though  it  is  extremely  pn)bable  they  were.  ""'  ^^*^»!'  "^  the  worship  of  several  deities,  sees  only 

The  title  of  thS  work  of  Maximus  noticed  by  Jerome  J»»«  «^<'™tion  of  a  higher  or  supreme  deity  who  im,>«rta 

.„ ,  p. ^.  • ,.  /*>-  ♦v.^  ♦.„^  ....«-♦: ftv,^  v«:J:«  ^f«..:i  to  them  their  power;  but  he  reproaches  the  Chnstians 

and  husebius  (for  the  two  questions  01  the  ontnn  of  evil  .  ,      ...       '^ .      '     .       ,,    .    „  ^      .          ,            ^ 

•Dd  the  creation  of  matter  appear  to  have  been  compre-  V%  »•'*'"'?  «»  '"''*  that  <«kI  aU  to  them^lve.,  and 

bended  iu  one  treati«)  wa»  oTMaUria.    Eusebius  ha»  7'''"*  ""*  ^T  u  I>k  •''**    ('"•"y")-  J^^fT 

»:..«»  .  i«r.«  o«»*.«r  #v««»  u  <'/>.-«„  *'.,..««  «;;  oi  »>.>a  ^^  the  new  life  which  Christianity  awakened,  or  of  the 

inven  a  long  extract  from  It  r/'riBw.  Arawflr.  vii,  21,  z2).  ...                       ..^    .  .      •           ,    •             .     x-     i, 

A  portion  of  the  same  extract  is  inserted,  without  ac-  ^"''"?  energy  testifaed  by  its  exclusiveness,  he  hnally 

knowledgment,  in  the  Dialoffu,  Adamantii  de  recta  in  exclaims, weanly,- Trahit  sua quemquej-oluntaa.     Ihe 

J)eum  Eide,  or  Co^Ura  McurL^as,  sect,  iv,  commonly  answer  of  Augustine  is  somewhat  haughty  and  iromcal 

attributed  to  Origen,  but  in  reality  written  long  after  <^"«^^  ^P'  "'  '^^?^•'  ^*- V?^/.')'     ^.,        ^       ,  ,^  , 

his  time.    It  is  a&>  quoted  in  the  Philoadia,  c  24,  com-  ^'  Eusebius  menUons  a  Chnstian  philosopher  of  that 

piled  by  Gregorv  Nazianzen  and  BasU  the  Great  almost  "f°«  '"  ^^^^  ^d  centuiy,  giving  an  interesting  fragment 

entirely  from  the  works  of  Origen.     In  the  inscription  "J  ^^''^^  ?f  *»i«  **»  ^,»}f  *i"^,V""'  '*^^.'?  ^^f"  1^"?^^ 

to  the  chapter  they  are  said  to  be  from  the  Prrrparatio  "/  the  ongm  of  e;il  (/V*r/>.  Eranp,  vii,  21  fin.,  22 ;  //«/. 

^rai^/tca  of  Eusebius;  and  their  being  contained  also  ^'f"'  \!l^' J\^  ^'^  *^J"  **-T  ""T  "^T^^*;^  "  '*^* 

in  thTsupp<«ed  work  of  Origen,  De  Recta  Eide,  is  af-  ""^^^^^  of  the  Z>ui/oi7i/*  c.  J/amon   former^^^^^^  errone- 

firmed  in  a  probably  interpoUted  sentence  of  the  con-  ':^y^':'^^ l^^^l  i^^L^T^I  If '^^ "'  ^"^ 


in  tlie  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland  (ii,  146),  who  iden-  VP''^^''  ^t  ^fT"^"^  Nazianzum,  at  Constantinople.- 

tifies  the  author  with  the  bishop,  and  gives  his  reasons  "^™«'  Rtal^hncyUop,  ix,  208. 

for  so  d4»ing  in  the  Proleyomena  to  the  volume,  c  6  ;  see  Mazimus,  bishop  of  Turin,  was  bom  towards  the 

also  Cave,  Hist,  Litt,  ad  ann.  196,  i,  95;  Tillemont,  ^J/^  close  of  the  4th  ccntur}',  and  early  in  the  5th  was  ele- 

moireSf  ii,  706,  note  xiii  on  Origen.  vated  to  the  episcopate.     But  little  is  known  of  his  life. 

There  was  a  third  bif)hr)p  of  Jerusalem  of  this  name.  His  signature  is  affixed  to  a  document  expressing  the 

besides  the  two  previously  mentioned,  who  lived  in  the  appn»val  by  the  bishops  of  Northern  Italy  of  pope  Leo's 

reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  sons.    He  suffer-  letter  to  Flavian  on  Eutychianism  (Leo,  Opp,  ed.  Ques- 

ed  in  one  of  the  later  persecutions  of  the  heathen  em-  nel,  p.  291).     Among  the  signatures  to  the  acts  of  a 

perors,  apparently  under  Maximian  Galerius  (Philostor-  sj'iiod  held  at  Rome  in  A.D.  465,  his  name  appe&rs  im- 

gius.  II,  E.  iii,  12).    His  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  Chris-  me<liately  Inflow  that  of  pope  Hilarius,  the  successor  of 

tianity,  and  the  great  excellence  of  his  character,  so  en-  Leo,  a  circumstance  that  marks  him  as  the  oldest  bishop 

deared  him  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  among  whom  he  of  the  assembly.     His  writings,  chiefly  homilies,  are 

officiated  as  priest,  that  when  he  was  appointed  by  Ma-  rich  in  desioriptioiis  of  the  life  of  the  Cliristians,  at  a 

carius,  bunhop  of  that  city,  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  LH-  time  when  paganism,  although  tottering  to  its  fall,  was 

ospoliit,  the  multitude  would  not  permit  his  de[»arture,  still  powerful  among  the  rural  |)Opulation,  and  when  the 

and  Macarius  was  forced  to  nominate  another  in  his  place,  empin;  was  trembling  before  the  power  of  the  invading 

According  to  some  accounts,  Macarius  repented  almost  hordes  of  barbarians.     During  the  irruption  of  Attila 

immediately  of  the  nomination  of  Maximus  to  Diospo-  he  dbplayed  a  lofty  faith  in  (lod,  and  succeeded  in 

lis,  and  readily  acquiesced  in  his  remaining  in  Jerusa-  an)using  his  people  from  their  despair,  which  haddeter- 

lem,  taking  him  f4)r  his  assistant  in  the  duties  of  the  mined  them  to  forsake  their  homes  and  seek  safety  in 

episcopal  office  (Sozomen,  Hist,  Eccles,  ii,  20),      Upon  flight.     The  f)eople  of  Turin  olx-yed  his  counsel,  and 

the  death  of  Macarius  (some  time  l)etween  ^V.T>.  331  and  their  city  was  spared.     But  when  the  Huns  departed 

335),  Maximus  succeedeil  him,  and  was  present  at  the  fnim  Italy,  and  the  citizens  purchase4i  a  share  of  their 

Council  of  Tyre,  A.D.  ^^h,  when  Athanasius  was  con-  spiiil,  including  slaves,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn 

demned.     Sozomen  records  {llUt,  Eccles.  ii,  25)  that  at  their  ct»iiduct,  and  even  compared  them  to  wolves  fol- 

this  council  Paphnutius,  a  bishop  of  the  ITiebais  or  Up-  lowing  in  the  track  of  lions,  in  order  to  gorge  them- 

per  Egypt,  and  himself  a  confessor,  took  Maximus  by  selves  on  their  abandoned  l>rey.    His  homilies  often 

the  hand,  and  told  him  to  leave  the  place;  **for,"  said  censure  the  still  prevailing  idolatry,  particularly  tlic 

he,  *' it  does  not  become  us,  who  have  lost  our  eyes  and  cult  us  I)iaii»  ar\'onim   numinis,  the  practice  of  the 

iKjen  hamstrung  for  the  sake  of  religion,  to  join  the  priests  in  inflicting  wounds  on  themselves  to  do  honor  to 

council  of  the  wicked."     This  appeal  was  in  vain,  and  their  gtKldess,  etc,  and  also  defended  the  orthodox  doc- 

Maximus  was  induced,  but  unfairly,  to  sulNxribe  to  the  trines  of  tlic  Church  against  Eutychians,  Nestorians, 

decree  condemning  Athanasius.     But  he  soon  regrettwl  Pelagians,  and  Manicha'ans.     Tiie  best  edition  of  his 

this  step,  and,  at  a  synod  of  sixteen  bishops. of  Palestine,  works  is  that  published  at  Rome  in  1784,  found  in 

joyfully  admitted  Athanasius  to  communion  when  re-  Migne,  vol.  Ivii.     See  also  Schonemann,  BibL  Hist,  Lit, 

turning  from  the  Council  of  Sardica,  through  Asia,  to  (Leips.  1794),  ii,  607  sq.;  Acta  Sand,  June  25;  Bioqra'-^ 
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^,Umi!er$rlle,\u].KXvii,i.v.;  Hi!iioe,ltrnl-EnfyUnp. 
ix,  WS  H|.  i  Wetzer  u.  W«lt«,  Kirrhn-I^.  iH.TSi  oq. 

Maximns  of  Tthe,  a  Nco-llatonic  pliilosophn, 
samimed  after  the  place  uf  hia  ibude,  duuruheil  ill  tht 
Id  Ofnturr  u  teachir  of  philciaapliy  ani)  rhetiirir,  lint  in 
Greece  and  afterwards  iu  Kiimr.whilher  he  inaile  twu 
juumeys,  one  under  the  reigii  or  Aniiininiu,  another  un- 
der l  hat  of  CommoJui.  HemayberankcdwithPhiBdruB, 
QuinluB  Curtiiu,  and  othcra,  of  wliom  their  coDtciD|iora~ 
riea  hare  scarcely  made  mention,  and  therefore  ofwhiiDi 
tery  liuJe  ia  known.  We  have  extant  of  hU  woiki 
forty-one  ilia\t£tic,ordueertaciun«,upOD  varimia  ar)pi~ 
menls,  a  MS.  copy  of  which  was  tint  brought  out  ol 
Greece  into  Italy  by  Janus  [.asraris,  and  presented  tu 
Lawrence  de  Meilicii.  Frum  Ihia  cvpy  a  Latin  Iransla. 
tioa  was  made,  and  puLlished  Lv  Oaniiu  PacciuH,  arch~ 
bishop  of  Florence,  in  1519;  Iticn  in  Greek  by  Henrj 
Stephens  in  15o7;  then  in  Greek  and  Uiin  bv  Daiiiel 
Heinsius  in  I6U7 ;  by  J.  Davis  in  17113 ;  by  Keinke  ir, 

taininxi  curioai,  and  iiiBlTuetive,  and  hare  gained  tht 
author  high  encnmiums  among  Ihe  [eameiL  The  fol. 
knving  examples  will  give  snnie  iilea  of  the  subject  nf 
Uaximus's  disaertatinns:  "On  Plato'*  Opinion  respect, 
iag  Ihe  Deity  T  "Whether  we  ought  tn  return  Injurio 
done  to  ua;"  ■' Whether  an  Active  or  a  Contcmplativ* 
Life  io  to  be  preferred;' "  Whether  Siililiers  or  llosliand. 
men  are  more  u«*d  in  a  State;"  "On  the  Dienianiuni 
of  Snrrrueg ;''  '•  Whether  I*rayen  ihould  be  addressed  U 
the  Deity,"  elc.  Tlie  dissertations  have  been  translated 
into  French  by  Motel  (Paris,  H107),  bv  Forney  tl7B4), 
and  by  Dounais(lNI)-2);  into  Italian  bv  Petm  de  Kanli 
(Venice,  1642) ;  and  into  (ierman  by  C.  T.  Ihimm  (Ber- 
lin,  I7M).  There  is,  vte  believe.  tu<  En);li>h  Irnn-laiiun 
of  Ihis  author.  Isaac  Csaaubon,  in  the  episllc  dedica- 
wry  of  bis  t'onii7im(iiri«  upon  I'trnui,  calls  him  "  mel- 
litinimiu  Platonionrum ;"  and  Peter  Petit  represenU  him 
a*  "  auclorem  Imprimis  elegantem  in  philosophia  ae  di- 
nertuin"  (.Vise.  Olarmil.  lib.  i,  c  10).  lie  has  spoken  i 
goud  deal  of  himself  in  bia  Ihirty-seventh  dtssertatinn, 
and  seemiiiRly  in  a  atj'le  of  panegyric,  for  which  hit 
eililor  Davis  has  accused  him  of  iudeceney  and  vanity: 
but  Fabricius  (_Hi6.  Grac.  lib.  iv,  c,  it)  has  defended  him 
very  well  upon  Ihis  head  by  observing  that  Davis  did 
notsufticiently  altendtoMaximus's  pur|>ose  in  speaking 
thus  of  himself;  "which  was,"  be  says,  "not  at  all  wjth 
a  view  of  praising  himself,  but  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  practice  uf  tho«  lessons  in  philosophy  which 
they  heard  frum  hira  with  so  much  applause."  Some 
have  confounded  Maximum  of  TiTe  withMaximiu  Ephe- 
siua,  the  precepiur  of  Julian  ilie  Apostate.  See  6m. 
fli'ig.  Iiirt,  s.  v.;  Smilh,  flict.  Ornl  and  Roman  Hiog. 
and  .l/jMof.  a.  v. ;  t'nglish  Cgdopitdia,  s.  v. 

Maxwell,  Lady  Darcy,  an  eminently  pious  Meth- 
odlK,  who  by  birth  and  rank  belonged  lo  Ihe  nobility  of 
Scotland,  ia  rioteil  for  her  great  worka  of  philanthropy. 
8be  was  the  youngest  daugbtpr  of  Thomas  Brisbane, 
(^unly  of  Ayr,  nud  wan  boni  about  the  vear  1712.  In 
her  own  home  she  rccei\-eil  the  rudimenis  of  an  educa- 
tion, but  subsequently  completed  it  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, At  the  age  uf  aixtcen  she  resided  for  a  lime  in 
London  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  lonl  and  ladv  Lothian, 
to  enjoy  the  advanlages  of  lieing  presented  al'court  In 
17(19,  soon  after  her  retnm  from  London,  she  married  Sir 
Walter  Maxwcli  This  union  seemeil  to  open  befora 
her  a  liewihlering  vista  of  future  jo3-s  and  happiness; 
but  only  for  two  short  years  did  she  realize  her  bright 
aniidpalions!  at  the  eiul  of  thai  periml  her  husband 
and  child  were  taken  from  her,  and  ahc  was  left  a  widow 
■t nineteen.  When  lidingsuf  her lilileone'Bdeath,  with- 
in ^x  weeks  after  that  nf  her  husband,  were  con\-e}-ed  to 
IwT,  wii  hour  any  outburst  of  grief,  <ir  even  a  munnur,  she 
ndaimeil,  '■  I  see  God  miuires  my  whole  heart,  ami  he 
shall  have  irr  "  God  brought  n>c  to  himwlft^atffic- 
li»n,"  she  f^iuentty  said.  It  was  while  orerwhelroed 
by  these  heavy  trials  thai  she  became  acquainted  iviili 
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the  Uethodisti.  The  early  miDistir  of  John  Weslei 
and  George  WliileAeld  was  gnienlly  respected  in  Scot- 
laniL  Many  of  the  higher  classes  approved  tbcir  lahon; 
ministers  of  the  i^stabtiahment,  membrn  of  the  unirtr- 
aity,  and  persons  of  rank  and  title  mingled  in  their  aud. 
ience&  It  is  aupposed  that  some  of  ihc  pioua  nobijitr, 
admirers  of  Wesley  and  WhiteBeld,  first  induced  Wy 
Maxwell  to  hear  them.  However  that  may  be,  it  ii 
cenain  that  on  June  IG.  ITBl,  Mr.  Wesley  preached  lu  a 
large  congregalion  in  Edinburgh,  and  from  that  tine 
cotresponiled  with  her  ladyship,  his  infiuenec  aiding 
greatly  in  regularing  her  views,  and  guidinR  her  dewr- 
minat ions  through  life.  F'rom  the  lime  of  her  husbind'i 
deaih  she  had  resided  iu  Edinburgh  or  the  vicintly. 
Her  benevolence  here  wan  itnusuatly  great.     Seeking  io 

lie  or  private  charity  for  Ihe  repose  of  age  or  the  guid- 
ance t^  youth,  Ihe  relief  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  ibe  sick, 
or  the  spread  of  Ihe  Gospel,  to  which  she  did  not  cm- 
tribule.  In  ITTO  she  established  a  school  in  Edinburgh 
for  the  pirpose  of  aDiirding  education  and  Christian  in- 
struction to  poor  children — ihia  school  was  always  tbe 
object  of  her  pious  solicitude;  its  entire  managemtnl 
and  Eitpcriniendence  retuained  with  henelf,  at>d,  ai>  lbs 
beuellta  flowing  fmm  it  became  manifest,  pecuniary  aid 
was  furnished  by  others.  At  Ihe  rime  of  her  death 
eight  hundred  children  had  profiled  by  this  praisewur- 
thy  charity,  and  it  is  still  in  active  openlioo.  Tlie 
employment  of  her  time  each  day  was  cxceedin^y  «- 
eraplaryi  she  usually  rnie  at  four  oVIocli,  and  allendrd 
the  Wesleyan  chapel  al  five,  momiiig  preaching  being 
then  cutsomar}' ;  after  breakfast  -ihe  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  the  head  of  a  family  in  her  own  bouse;  fn'O 
eleven  lo  twelve  ahe  apeiii  the  time  in  inleiceding  w'lh 
God  for  her  friends,  the  Church,  and  the  world;  the  re- 
maining hours  of  the  day  she  devoted  to  reading,  writ- 
ing, exercise,  and  acts  of  benevolence.  Her  eveniajft, 
when  alone,  were  occupied  wilh  reading,  chiefly  divin- 
ity! and,  after  an  early  supper,  and  committing  hn 
family  tu  the  care  of  the  great  Father  who  watches  ui-rr 
all,  and  spending  aume  lime  in  prainng  God  for  bis  mn^ 
cie*,  she  retired  to  rest  In  this  manner,  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  she  walked  with  her  C;iid.  Her  outward  ivlig- 
ious  life  had  its  variclies,  but  they  were  the  vvir- 
ttes  of  advance ;  her  inner  religion*  life  also  had  its 
changes,  hut  they  were  those  ■?  the  beautiful  mom- 
ing,  which  ^ines  brighter  and  brighler  nnto  the 
perfect  day.  In  person,  laily  Maxwell  was  above  the 
medium  height,  exceedingly  straight  and  well  propor- 
tioned; her  features  quite  feminine,  but  slrnngly  intel- 
ligent; her  eye  quick  and  penetrating,  yet  sweet  and 
lender.  She  died  July  2,  ISIO,  pasaing  away  as  p«ce- 
fnlly  and  joyfully  as  ahe  had  lived :  I  he  society  to  which 
she  belongeil  Iwung  its  oldesl  member,  the  world  onesf 
its  best  inhabilania,  and  Ihe  Church  universal  one  of  iu 
brightest  oniamenls.  See  Lancaster, /.{/e  o/Ain^  .tfor- 
retf  (S.  Y.  IMO,  1 2mo) ;  Coles,  l/eroiaa  of  MttkoHm, 

p.;e. 

Maxirell,  Robert,  one  of  the  Scottish  Ionia  of  the 
regency  during  the  absence  of  James  V  in  France,  de- 
serves a  place  here  fnr  his  acilon  in  the  first  Paiiiamtnl 
of  Mary  queen  uf  Scots  (IW3),  where  ho  introduced  a 
liill  lo  allow  ihe  reading  of  Ihe  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  which  was  pawed  in  spile  of  the  oppoutiun  of 
t.be  lord  cbaiicellur,  ihe  bishops,  and  priests.  He  died 
in  1546. 

Maxwell,  Samael,  an  American  divine  and  edi- 
cacur,  was  bom  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  about  IWi; 
vas  educated  at  AmheiM  College  (claas  of  IH?9) ;  sab- 
■equeiitly  became  principal  of  the  preparaUify  depart- 
ment of  Marietta  CoUege.  Ilbio,  and  later  a  pnifmeut  ia 
the  collegiate  deparimeni  of  Ihe  same  institution,  and 
remained  there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Janusiy 
H,  llMi7.  He  was  also  in  Ihe  employ  of  the  Ameiicaa 
Uissiimary  Ansocial  ion  in  his  last  years. 

Maxwell,  WilllBin,  LUD.,  an  American  educs- 
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tor,  celebrated  alao  in  the  department  of  jurisprudence, 
was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Feb.  *27,  1784;  was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  1802;  practiced  in  his  native  city,  and 
attained  great  eminence ;  assumed  the  editor's  chair  in 
the  literary  department  of  the  A'.  Y.  Journal  of  Comr- 
mtrce  in  1827 ;  resumed  the  practice  of  jurisprudence, 
however,  in  the  following  year ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1830,  and  of  tlie  State 
Senate  from  1831  to  1837,  during  which  time  he  was  . 
made  secretary  of  the  H  istorical  Society  of  Virginia.  1  le 
next  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Hampden  Sidney 
College  in  1838,  which  he  retained  until  1844,  and  then 
editetl  the  Virginia  HiUorical  Reyister  from  1848  to 
1853  (6  vols,  in  3, 12mo).  He  died  January  9,  1857,  at 
Richmond,  Va.  He  wrote  Memoir  of  the  Rfv.  John  II, 
Rice,  IK  D,  (Phila.  1835, 12mo).  See  Drake,  Diet,  A  mer, 
Biog,  8.  v. 

May,  E.  H.,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister,  was  bom 
at  Lynn,  Norfolk,  England,  Jan.  28, 1795.  He  received 
a  good  preparatory  education,  and  studied  for  the  min- 
istry at  Hoxton  C4)llegc,  near  I»ndon ;  was  ordained  in 
1815  over  the  Independent  Church  at  Bury,  Lancashire, 
and  subsequently  preached  in  Kochford,  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  Croydon,  Surrey.  In  1834  he  came  to 
America,  and  in  1835  became  a  member  of  the  Classis 
of  Washington,  and  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  Northumberland ;  in  1836,  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Schuyler\'ille;  in  1839,of  the  Twenty-first  Street  Church, 
New  Vork ;  in  1848  accepted  the  appointment  of  sec- 
retary to  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society;  and 
in  1849  became  secretary  of  the  Pcnns>'lvania  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,  in  which  connection  he  ser^-ed  until 
near  his  death,  August,  1858.  Mr.  May  was  an  instmc- 
tive  and  evangelical  preacher,  a  man  of  refined  t&ste  and 
correct  judgment,  and  a  frank,  open-hearted  Christian. 
See  W'Uson,  Prt^b,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  18G0,  p.  203. 

May,  James,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  divine  and  theo- 
logical educator,  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Oct. 
1,  1805.  He  entered  Jefferson  College,  Pau,  in  1822; 
ll^raduated  witli  distinction;  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  but  finally  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.  lie  was  ordained  by  bishop  White  in  1827, 
and  first  settled  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  In  1836  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  par- 
isli,  Philadelphia.  While  there  he  "was  engaged  with 
Dr.CTark,  then  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Cliurch,  Dr.Tyng, 
then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  and  with 
Dr.  Suddards,  then  and  still  rector  of  (irace  Church,  in 
the  editorial  management  of  the  Kpi»copal  Recoixler. 
Ilia  health  failing  at  this  time,  he  was  led  to  seek  re- 
storation in  foreign  traveL  Two  years  were  thus  spent 
abroad.  After  his  retum,  he  accepteil  the  position  of 
professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  ecclesiastical  histor\' 
in  the  Alexandria  Seminary,  his  alma  mater.  The  out* 
break  of  the  rebellion  in  1861  closing  the  operations  of 
that  school,  he  removed  to  Philadelpliia,  and  became 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  systematic  theol- 
ogy in  the  divinity  school  just  organized.  He  remained 
there  until  his  death,  Dec.  18,  1863.  But  few  men 
have  so  thoroughly  won  the  affections  of  those  with 
whom  they  were  associatetL  Apparently  not  an  impul- 
aive  man,  he  was  by  no  means  a  person  of  cold  and  un- 
impulsive  temper,  but  full  of  deep  feeling.  He  has 
influenced  the  training  of  hundreds  now  in  the  minis- 
try, who  will  greatly  miss  his  counsels,  an<l  the  encour- 
agement his  sympathy  and  personal  attainments  gave 
them.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  unvar^'ing  symmetry 
and  depth  of  his  Christian  character,  and  seemed  like 
one  inspired  by  (tospel  principles,  rather  than  controlled 
by  them,  so  perfectly  natural  and  habitual  was  his  man- 
ifesution  of  them.  '  See  Am,  Ch,  Rev,  1864,  p.  150. 

May,  Samuel  Joseph,  an  eminent  Unitarian 
minister  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1797.  He  graduated  at  Har\'ani  College  in  1817; 
and,  after  preaching  several  years  as  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  became  general  agent  of  the 


Massachusetts  Anti- slavery  Society.  Afterwards  he 
assumed  a  pastorate  at  South  Scitnate,  Mass.;  from 
1842  to  1845  was  principal  of  the  Lexington  Normal 
school;  and  finally,  in  1845,  settled  in  the  Unitarian 
ministry  at  Syracuse,  New  York.  There  the  remainder 
of  his  hfe  was  passed,  and  he  was  identified  with  every 
movement  for  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  im- 
provement of  the  people,  and  came  to  be  reganled  as  the 
leading  spirit  in  every  measure  of  benevolence.  In  all 
matters  of  e<lucation  he  was  very  active,  and  to  him,  as 
much  as  to  any  man  in  Syracuse,  it  is  due  that  its 
public  schools  are  so  successful  and  maintain  so  high 
a  character.  He  resigned  the  pastorate  July  1,  1871. 
Mr.  May  devoted  his  energies  especially  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  for  many  years.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  New  England  Society  in  1832,  and  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1833  which 
formed  the  Anti-slavery  Society.  He  was  author  of 
Rccoliections  of  A  mer,  A  nti-darery  (1869).  See  Drake, 
Diet,  A  m^r,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  New  Amer,  Cyclop.  1871,  p.  495. 

Maya  (Sanscrit,  JUusion)  is  a  term  applied  by  the 
HindAs,  in  a  philosophical  or  mystical  sense,  to  that 
power  which  caused  or  created  the  visible  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  The  Hindii,  like  Berkeley  and  other 
European  philosophers,  assumes  that  extemal  objects 
have  no  absolute  existence,  but  that  they  are  mere  im- 
pressions on  the  mind.  Maya,  in  Hindili  theology,  is, 
acconling  to  some,  that  mighty  goddess  the  wife  or 
consort  of  Brahma.  See  Moor,  Hindu  Mythology/,  s.  v. ; 
Wilson,  iSanscrit  Dietionary,  s.  v. ;  Thomas,  Diet,  Biog, 
and  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Mayence,  a  German  town,  beautifully  situated  on 
a  sloping  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Rhine,  is 
noted  in  ecclesiastical  annals  as  the  seat  of  an  archiepis- 
C(»{)al  see,  and  as  the  seat  of  several  important  Cliurch 
councils.    See  Mayknce,  Councils  of. 

Mayence  as  an  Archbishopric  and  Bishopric, — We 
have  no  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  early  hbtory 
of  this  archbishopric.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  the  Christian  Church  was  established  there 
by  St.  Crescens,  based  on  the  passage  in  2  Tim.  iv,  10, 
**  Crescens  (is  departed)  to  Galatia ;"  and  Jerome  and 
other  writers  also  favor  the  opinion  of  Gaul  having  been 

I  Christianized  by  Crescens.  Ado,  however,  in  his  J/or- 
tyrologium^  written  about  860,  is  the  first  to  refer  to  the 
action  of  Crescens  at  Vienna.  Still  we  find  no  docu- 
menu  referring  to  it  until  the  10th  centur}',  wliich  may, 
however,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  city 
was  three  times  destroyed  by  fire  up  to  that  period. 
According  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  ("rescens,  a  pu- 
pil of  the  apostle  I'aul,  came  to  preach  there  as  early 
as  the  year  82,  became  the  first  bishop  of  Mayence,  and 
died  a  martyr  in  103.  The  list  of  bishops  up  to  the 
6th  century  is  all  of  later  origin ;  acconling  to  it,  Cres- 
cens was  succeeded  by  Aureus,  who  was  munlered  by 
the  Vandals  when  they  took  the  city  in  451.  Sidonius, 
about  546,  began  the  restoration  of  the  town  and  of  the 
church ;  Sigbert  then  became  bishop  about  589,  and  is 
said  to  have  received  from  king  Childebert  the  onyx 
bearing  a  likeness  of  that  prince  and  of  his  wife,  which 
is  still  retained  among  the  jewels  of  Mayence.  In  612 
Leonisius  (I^utgasius)  caused  war  between  Throderick 
and  Theodeliert^.  We  then  find  in  the  list  Ruthelmua 
(Rudelin\I.Andwald,Lupoald  (I>eowald),Rigl)ert  (Rich- 
bert,  1 712 ),  Gerohl,  who  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons 

,  in  743.  He  was  succee<led  by  his  son  Gerwilio  or  Ge- 
wilieb,  who  in  744  marched  with  Carloman  against  the 
Saxons,  and  defeated  them  on  the  shores  of  the  Wcsc*r. 
In  745  he  was  deposed,  Bonifacius  appointed  in  his 
place,  and  the  bishopric  transformed  into  an  archbish- 
opric, with  the  sanction  of  pope  Zachary,  in  748.  In 
753  or  754  Bonifacius  resigned  in  favor  of  his  pupil  Lul- 
lus,  who,  however,  did  not  receive  the  pallium  before 
780 ;  he  lalK>red  diligently  for  the  interest  of  the  arch- 
bisliopric,  founded  several  churches  and  convents,  and 
greatly  increased  the  revenues  of  the  Church  by  tbfe 
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adoption  of  the  tithinfi;  system  in  779.  lie  died  Oct.  16, 
786.  His  successor  was  Kiculf.  who  founded  tlie  school 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Alban  at  Mayenco,  and  died  Aug.  9, 
813,  the  very  year  in  which  Constautine  called  a  coun- 
cil at  Mayence  (see  below).  Ilaiutulf^f  Jan.  28, 827, in- 
troduced canonical  life  in  the  archbixliopric ;  yet  the 
succeeding  archbishop€i,  down  to  Marculf,  were  not  elect- 
ed accordhig  to  canonical  rules,  but  by  the  king,  with 
the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people.  This  was  the 
case  with  Otgar,  826-47 ;  Rabanus  Maunis,  847-56  (who 
called  a  council,  by  order  of  LouLs  of  (^rermany,  in  the 
year  of  his  accession  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair); 
Charles,  sou  of  king  Pepin  I  of  Aquitania,  and  nephew 
of  Louis  the  German,  856-63,  who  was  also  archchan- 
cellor  of  the  empire,  a  ilignity  which  was  retained  by 
his  successors ;  Liutbert,  who  marched  against  the  Bo- 
hemians in  872,  and  against  the  Sorbians  in  874 ;  defeat- 
ed the  Normans,  who  had  ascended  the  Rhine,  in  883, 
and  died  Feb.  17,  889.  8unzo  (Sunderhold)  fell  fight- 
ing against  the  Normans  in  891.  Hat  to  I  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  (Germany  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Infant  and  Conrad  I,  and  died  Jan. 
18, 913.  His  successor,  Heriger,  died  in  927.  Hildel>ert, 
who  succo4jsfulIy  disputed  against  Cologne  and  Treves 
the  right  to  crown  the  king,  and  crowned  Otto  I  at  Aix- 
la-Chapellc  in  936,  died  in  937.  Friedrich  was  exiled 
to  Hamburg  or  Fulda  by  the  emperor  Otto  I,  as  a  rel>el ; 
was  recalled  in  954,  but  repeatedly  accused  of  treason,  and 
escaped  punishment  only  by  his  sudden  decease  in  954. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Wilhelm,  a  natural  son  of  Otto, 
who  died  in  968.  Of  Hatto  II  (968-70),  the  tradition 
says  tlint  he  was  devoured  by  mice.  Ruprcoht  died  in 
974.  Willigis  received  the  pallium  from  pope  Benedict 
YII,  together  with  the  privilege  of  presiding  at  all  the 
German  councils  and  of  crowning  the  king.  To  remind 
him  always  of  his  low  origin  {\i\»  father  was  said  to 
have  been  a  wagoner),  he  caused  a  wheel  to  be  erected 
on  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  ori- 
gin of  the  wheel  on  the  arms  of  the  archbishoiM  of 
Mavence.  In  978  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
cathedral  (which,  however,  was  burned  down  on  the  day 
of  its  consecration  in  1009),  and  died  in  101 1.  Next  fol- 
low Archirabald  (Erkenbold),  1011-21;  Aribon.  1021- 
81;  liardo  of  Opi)ershofen,  1031-51,  who  thiished  the 
new  cathedral,  and  consecrated  it  Nov.  10,  1037.  He 
received  on  this  occasion  the  pallium  from  \y(i\ni  John 
XIX,  and  the  right  to  act  as  pa[)al  legate  whenever  no 
other  person  appeared  invested  with  that  authority  in 
his  diocese.  The  succeeiling  incumbent  was  Leopold 
(Luitpold),  count  of  Bogen,  1051-59.  Sigfrid  I,  count 
of  Kppstein,  joined  a  crusade  in  1065;  in  1069  he  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  procure  a  divorce  between  Henry  TV  and 
Bertha,  an<l  proclaimed — yet  without  effect — in  1075  the 
e<lict  of  celibacy  of  Gregory  VII.  After  1077  he  took 
the  part  of  the  anti- kings,  and  crowned  Rudolf  of 
Suabia  and  Hermann  of  Luxemburg.  He  died  in  1084. 
Wezilo  (1084-88)  was  complaine<i  of  at  the  CV>uncil  of 
Halberstadt,  and  put  under  ban  for  maintaining  that 
thust^.  of  the  secular  clergy  who  lost  their  estates  were 
no  longer  subject  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  he  sub- 
se({ueiitly  receded  from  this  i>ositioii.  Under  Ruthard 
(1088-99),  in  1097,  a  jH^rsecution  broke  out  against  the 
Jews  in  Mayence,  and  the  archbishop,  fearing  the  anger 
of  the  emperor  for  having  taken  an  active  part  in  it, 
lied  to  Thuringia,  whence  he  returned  only  after  a  laj)se 
of  eight  years.  Adelbert  I,  count  of  Saarbruck  (1109- 
87),  was  elected  by  Henry  V,  yet  sided  against  him  in 
1112  on  the  question  of  investiture:  he  was  imprisoned 
for  his  »)j>j)osition,  and  only  released  in  1115,  when  the 
people  of  ^laycnce  rose  in  arms  to  s<M:ure  his  liberation. 
Ailellwrt  .showe<l  his  gratitude  by  granting  the  citizens 
of  Mayence  the  charter  (releasing  them  from  the  jurisilic- 
tion  of  the  church-wardens  and  from  their  taxes),  which 
was  inscril>ed  on  the  door  of  the  cathe»lral  in  1135.  In 
1120  he  tied  Again  before  the  emiieror.  after  wh«)se  death, 
in  1125,  he  assembh'<l  a  diet  for  the  election  of  a  king. 
This  is  the  Hrst  iustAnce  of  the  a^t^Kiaiance  in  the  his- 


tory of  Germany  of  the  electors,  among  whom  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  held  the  first  place.  Adelbert  II, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  held  the  office  1 138-41.  Mar- 
culf, 1141-42,  was  the  first  archbishop  elected  according 
to  canonical  rules,  witli  the  concurrence  of  the  pe(»pk. 
Henry  1, 1142-53,  was  appointed  by  Conrad  IH  tutor  to 
his  son,  before  his  departure  for  the  crusade.  He  wis 
hated  by  the  clergy  for  his  severity,  and  they  accined 
him  before  the  pope  of  squandering  the  funds  of  the 
Church  and  of  immorality.  Ue  was  deposed  in  1153. 
Under  Arnold  I,  of  Seelenhowen  (1 153-60),  the  partisma 
of  his  predecessors,  among  them  Hemoann,  count  of  the 
Palatinate,  invaded  the  diocese  and  laid  the  land  waste. 
Arnold  retaliated,  and  peace  was  only  restored  at  t)ie 
emperor's  return  from  Italy  in  1155.  Arnold  having 
promised  the  emperor  to  accompany  him  in  his  next 
journey  to  Rome,  and  to  employ  his  influence  to  settle 
the  difficulty  then  existing  between  him  and  the  pope, 
he  sought  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  diocese  to  defray  lii*  ex- 
penses ;  but  the  citizens  resisted,  and,  the  emperor  re- 
fusing to  take  the  part  of  the  citizens,  they  murdered 
the  archbishop  in  1160.  The  emperor  now  appointed 
Conrad  I,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  chapter:  the 
new  archbishop,  however,  on  being  requested  to  wcof^ 
nise  the  anti-pope,  Pascal,  fied  to  Alexander  at  Rome, 
and  was  made  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  His  place  was 
filled  in  1 165  by  Christian  I,  count  of  Tiach,  chancelkn* 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  He  proved  true  to  that 
prince,  and  took  his  part  in  Italy  against  the  pope;  but 
was  arrested  there  in  1180  by  the  count  of  Monte  Fer- 
rara,  remained  a  prisoner  until  1181,  and  died  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome  in  1183.  The  title  of  arrhchan- 
cellor  of  the  empire,  which  the  archbishops  of  Alaytoice 
had  often  received  since  the  10th  centurv",  became  per^ 
manent  now.  After  the  dece^ase  of  Christian,  C  ound 
I  became  again  archbishop  of  Mayence.  Tlie  late  prel- 
ate had  already  set  up  a  claim  on  the  estates  of  the 
extinct  house  of  Franconia  in  Thuringia  and  Hesse; 
Conrad  brought  it  forwani  again  in  1184,  but  was  op- 
posed by  the  landgrave  Lewis  III,  and  a  lengthy  strife 
ensued.  In  1197  Conrad  took  part  in  a  crusade,  and 
died  in  1200.  Sigfrid  II,  the  elder,  count  of  Eppstein 
(1200^0),  obtained  in  1208  the  direction  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Worms,  and  in  1228  the  right  to  crown  the  kings 
of  Bohemia  (which  was  exercised  by  his  followers  un- 
til lii43).  Sigfrid  III,  of  Epfistein,  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding (1230-49),  finding  the  finances  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, leWed,  with  the  assent  of  the  chapter,  on  all 
benefices  a  tax  amounting  to  one  twentieth  of  their 
income.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
archbishop  could  in  future  contract  no  liabilities  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  chapter,  and  that  every  fut^ 
ure  archbishop  should  lie  strictly  held  to  submit  to 
that  rule.  In  1232  Sigfrid  obtained  from  the  king 
the  abbey  of  I>orch,  and  restored  the  cathedral,  which 
was  consecrated  in  1239.  He  favored  the  deputqtion  o^ 
emperor  Frederick  II,  and  supported  Henr>-  Raspe,  and 
afterwards  William  of  Holland  (this  is  commerooiated  by 
three  statues  to  be  seen  in  the  catheilral  of  Mayence, 
the  centre  one  representing  the  archbL»hc»p,  the  one  on 
his  right  Henr\'  Raspe,  and  the  other  William  of  Hol- 
land). After  the  death  of  Heiirj-  Ras^^e,  Sigfrid  at- 
tempted to  annex  his  possessions  to  Thurin^a,  but  was 
opposed  by  landgrave  Henry  and  Sophia  of  Brabant, 
and  the  dispute  lasted  seven  years.  Sigfnd  ditti  in 
1249,  and  was  succeeded  by  Christian  II,  of  IVilaiiden, 
who  nwigned  in  1 251 .  Clerhard  I  ( 1 25 1  -59) ,  was  impris- 
oned in  1256  bv  duke  Albrecht  of  Bnmswick.  and  liber- 
ated  in  1257  by  king  Richard  of  England,  whom  he  af- 
terwards supported  as  a  candidate  to  the  imperial  cruwn. 
Under  him  the  cathedral  canons  of  Mavence  ceased  to 
lead  the  communistic  life.  Werner  of  Eppstcin,  nephew 
of  Sigfrid  1 II  (1 259-84),  cancelled  part  of  the  debts  of  the 
archi>ishopric,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  duchess 
Sophia  of  Brabant  in  1263,  by  which  he  obtained  (rmn- 
berg  and  Frankenburg;  in  1271  he  bought  Wildenberg, 
Amorbach,  Schneeberg,  and  Wilbach  from  Llrich  of  Da- 
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Ten,  ind  in  1278  tbe  ctatle  of  Bockelnheim  from  count 
Henry  of  Sponheim ;  be  took  an  active  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Kudolph  of  Ilapsburg  as  emperor  of  Germany. 
After  a  vacancy  of  two  years,  Henry  II  was  appointed 
archbishop  in  1286 ;  he  was  disliked  by  the  clergy  for 
his  strictness,  and  died  in  1288.    Gerhard  II,  of  Eppsteiu 
(1289-1305),  labored  to  have  his  cousin  Adolph  of  Nassau 
elected  emperor,  but  afterwards  aided  in  his  deposition, 
and  in  the  election  of  Albrccht  of  Austria :  he  used  his 
iniluence  with  both  emperors  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  archbishopric.     He  was  als(»  somewhat  distin- 
guished as  a  legislator;  his  decrees  form  the  Concordata 
GerfuirdL    An  electoral  edict  of  king  Albrecht  haWng 
assigned  him  the  second  rank  among  the  electors,  he 
{votested,  and  obtained  an  imperial  decree,  under  date  of 
Sept.  23, 1298,  placing  him  and  his  succesM>rs  in  the  first 
rank ;  the  same  decree  confirmed  them  also  in  the  title 
of  archchanccllor  of  Germany.   Peter  Aichspalter  ( 13(M>- 
20)  improved  greatly  the  finances  of  the  diocese  by  his 
economy,  and  was  a  strict  promoter  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
opline.    Matthias,  count  of  Bucheck  and  landgrave  of 
Burgundy  (1321-28),  first  sided  with  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  but  afterwards  with  the  poi)e,  and  enlarged  the 
estates  of  the  archbLsh(»pric.    After  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1328,  pope  John  XXII  appointed  Henry  III, 
count  of  Ikimeburg,  but  the  chapter  elected  archbishop 
Balduin  of  Treves ;  the  latter  governed  the  diocese  dur- 
ing the  difficulty,  and  added  to  it  a  part  of  the  village 
of  Herzberg,  half  of  Mark  Duderstadt,  Schurburg,  Botz- 
wangen,  Esenheim,  and  Odenheim.     On  Nov.  12, 1336, 
Balduin  voluntarily  surrendered  his  claim,  and  Henry 
was  now  accepted  by  the  chapter,  alter  promising  to 
take  sides  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  to  surrender  the 
strong  places  of  the  diocese  into  the  hands  of  tha  chap- 
ter.    In  1329  he  engaged  not  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of 
Mayence,  or  those  of  the  suburli^,  without  their  con- 
sent; in  i:)30  he  released  them  from  the  ecclesiastical 
punishments  they  had  incurred  for  injuring  the  clergy, 
and  in  1331  absolved  them  from  their  promise  to  re- 
pay the  Jews  sums  advancetl  by  thejn  to  the  city.    He 
obtained  jurisdiction  over  Eichsfeld,  Duderstadt,  and 
Giboldhauscn ;  on  the  other  hand,  Olmiltz  and  I*raguc 
were  detached  from  Mayence,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
archbishops  of  Mayence  lost  the  right  to  crown  the 
kings  of  ilungar}'.     He  finally  got  into  diflUculties  by 
his  fidelity  to  emperor  Lewis  and  was  depi^i'd  by  pope 
Clement  VI  in  1346,  yet  continued  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions until  his  death  in  13.73.     (icrlach,  who  had  been 
api)ointcHl  by  the  pope  in  1346,  was  now  recognised  by 
all  as  archbishop.    The  difiiculties  between  him  and  his 
predecessor  had  greatly  injured  the  diocese :  the  funds 
had  l>ecome  low,  debts  had  been  contracted,  the  clerg>' 
had  become  much  relaxe<l,  and  the  respect  of  the  people 
had  diminished  in  couseiiuence ;  Gerlach,  h(»wever,  add- 
ed to  the  ditjcese  the  castles  of  Itter  and  Allenfelt,  Bal- 
lenburg,  the  village  of  Budensheim,  and  the  half  of 
Geismnr.     At  this  time  the  (ioklen  Bull,  in  which  the 
high  position  of  the  archbishop  of  Mayence  as  dean  of 
the  electorid  coUege  was  officially  rec<>gnised,  was  given 
to  tlie  public     (terlach  died  Feb.  12,  1371.     His  suo 
ce8sor,.Tohn  I,  duke  of  Luxemburg,  died  in  1373.    Louis, 
son  of  margrave  Fretlerick  the  Earnest,  was  now  ap- 
pointed by  both  the  pojw  and  the  em|)eror,  while  the 
chapter  elected  Adolph  I,  of  Nassau,  bishop  of  Spires,  who 
took  up  his  residence  at  Erfurt;  the  ditliculty  lasted 
until  1380;  Adolph  remained  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
while  I^ouis  was  made  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and 
retained  the  regalia  until  his  death.     Adolph  was  long 
at  war  with  landgrave  Hermaim  of  Hesse  aljout  some 
possessions  in  that  province ;  he  founded  the  University 
of  Erfurt,  and  died  in  1390.    His  successor,  Coiurad  II,  of 
\Veinsl»erg,  pt^rsecuted  the  Waldenses,  of  whom  there 
were  a  nuralxir  in  his  diocese,  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  and  Spires  against  the 
Flagellants.     He  died  Oct.  19, 1396.     John  H,  count  of 
Nassau,  brother  of  Adolph  I  (1396-1419),  took  part  in  the 
deposition  of  emperor  Wcnzel,  and,  in  consequence  of  be- 


ing suspected  of  having  had  a  share  in  the  murder  of 
the  emperor  elect,  duke  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  as  he 
sheltered  the  murderer,  he  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  which  lasted  until  1401 :  he 
added  to  his  diocese  Wett<Tau  and  Ardeck,  besides  sev- 
eral villages.     Conrad  HI,  count  of  Stein,  was  in  1422 
appointed  vicar  of  the  empire  by  emperor  Sigismund ; 
but,  being  opposed  by  Louis  of  Ileidelberg,  he  resigned 
that  office  in  1423 :  he  added  to  the  diocese  the  city  of 
Steinheim,  and  enacted  strict  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergy.    Under  him  the  citizens  of  Mayence 
continueil  to  complain  of  the  exemption  from  taxes  en- 
joyed by  the  clergy,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  settling 
the  question.     He  died  in  1434.     His  successor,  Die- 
trich I,  of  Erbach,  was  more  fortunate,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  troubles  in  1435,  with  the  aid  of  two  commission- 
ers of  the  Council  of  Basle.     His  whole  time  was  taken 
up  in  quarrels  with  the  pope  and  emperor;  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  of  Mayence.  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
and  in  which  he  recognised  the  Council  of  Basle,  the 
suppression  of  the  aimates,  and  the  general  restoration 
of  canonical  election,  was  rejected,  while  the  Concordat 
of  Aschaffenburg,  which  held  the  contrary'  views,  was 
aflem'ards  adopted.    Dietrich  died  May  6, 1459,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Diether  (Dietrich  II),  count  of  Iseuburg- 
Budingen ;  the  latter,  h(»wever,  found  a  rival  in  count 
Adolph  of  Nassau,  whom  Frederick,  elector  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, supported  by  force  of  arms ;  Diether  was  besieged 
in  Heidelberg  July  4, 1461,  and  obliged  to  flee.    In  1462 
he  was  deposed  by  pope  Pius  II,  for  refusing  to  collect 
the  annates  (which  the  pope  had  arbitrarily  ndsed  from 
10,000  to  21,000  florins).     Adolph  II,  count  of  Nassau, 
was  now  made  archbishop,  and  a  war  commenced  l)e- 
tween  Diether,  supporte«l  by  Bavaria  and  the  Palati- 
nate, and  Adolph,  uplield  by  Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg ; 
a  treaty  was  finally  concluded,  Oct.  25, 14C3,  Diether  re- 
nouncing his  claims.     The  cit}'  of  Mayence,  which  was 
stormed  by  Adolph  in  1462,  lost  all  privileges.     Af^er 
the  death  of  Adolph,  Sept.  6, 1475,  Diether  was  again 
appointed  archbishop;  but  now  commenced  a  strife 
about   the  city  of  Mayence:   the  cathedral  chapter 
claimed  it  for  its  own,  while  the  citizens  demanded  tlieir 
liberty,  and  rebelled  against  the  chapter;  they  were 
finally  defeated,  and  the  city  remained  subject  to  the 
arclibisho}),  who  made  it  his  residence ;  he  built  the 
palace  of  Martinsburg,  and  founded  the  University  of 
Mayence,  which  was  opened  in  1477 ;  he  also  restored  to 
the  diocese  the  e5tate8  of  Algesheim  and  01m,  and  died 
May  7, 1482.    Albert  I,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  son  of  the 
elector  Ernst  (1482-84).    His  successor,  Berthold,  count 
of  Henneberg,  accompauie<l  empctror  Maximilian  as  arch- 
chancellor  to  court ;  he  took  an  active  part  in  restoring 
peace  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  institution 
of  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice;  he  also  introduced 
great  improvements  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  conventual 
discipline,  and  laid  the  grievances  of  the  Germans  with 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  before  the  court  of  Home. 
He  died  Dec.  21, 1504.     Jacob  of  Uebenstein  (LOiM-S) 
added  Kostheim  and  part  of  Klingeuberg  to  the  diocese. 
I  Uriel  of  Genimengen  (1508-14)  ordered  the  examina- 
tion of  the  dergj',  and  strictly  opposed  concubinage 
among  them.    Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  was  made  archbishop  of  Alayence  in  1514-, 
he  love<l  grandeur,  wasted  the  funds  of  the  tliocese, 
and  abused  the  sale  of  indulgences;  he  took  (>art  in 
the  league  against  the  lYotestant  princes;  In'ing  at- 
tacked by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  purchased  pecce 
at  the  expense  of  40,000  thalers.    In  1529  he  originated 
the  Etlict  of  Worms  against  the  Protestants;  yet  he  af- 
terwards souglit  to  restore  peace  among  the  different  re- 
ligious [larties,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  |K*ace  of  Nuremberg.     He  died  Sept.  24,  1545, 
highly  resiK'cted  both  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Lutherans,  and  even  by  Luther,  with  whom  he  ha<l 
some  correspondence.    Sebastian  of  Heusenstam  (1545-' 
55)  labored  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  also  to  restore  the  influence  of  RomamfiDDb.\  V^ 
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subscribed  to  the  Interim  of  1548.  During  his  reign 
Albrecht  Alcibiades  of  Brandenburg  invaded  the  diocese, 
and  took  Mayence;  he  made  the  citizens  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  France,  deroanded  a  contribution 
of  600,000  florins  from  the  archbishop  and  chapter,  and, 
as  they  were  unable  to  pay  that  amount  by  the  time 
stipulated,  he  burnt  down  the  archiepiscopal  palace  and 
several  churches;  the  archbishop  himself  flcil  to  Elt- 
feld,  where  he  died  in  1555.  I  lis  successor,  Daniel  of 
Homburg,  endeavored  to  restore  the  archbishopric  to  its 
former  splendor;  he  introduced  the  Jesuits  into  May- 
ence and  in  Kichsfelde,  and  surrendered  education  into 
their  hands ;  he  took  part  also  in  the  attempts  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Protestants  and  Komanists,  added 
to  his  diocese  the  county  of  I^hr  (Hieneck),  the  county 
of  Konigstein,  and  the  villages  of  Kennshausen  and 
Zornheira.  He  died  March  22, 1582.  He  was  succeed- 
e<l  by  Wolfgang  of  Dalberg  ( 1 582  to  April  5, 1601 ).  John 
Adam,  of  Bicken  (1601  to  Jan.  10, 1604),  and  John  Sui- 
canl,  of  Kronenberg,  strictly  enforced  all  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical rules,  and  {)ersccuted  the  Protestants.  Under 
Suicard  the  diocese  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  Thir- 
ty Years'  War,  which  was  then  raging ;  it  suffered  espe- 
cially from  the  inroads  of  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  against  whom  he  called  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  died  July  6, 1629.  Anselm  Casi- 
mir,  of  Wambold,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Mayence  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Dec.  23, 1631 ; 
he  retired  to  Cologne,  and  the  diocese  was,  until  the 
Treaty  of  Prague,  in  1635,  occupied  by  Swedish  and 
French  troops,  who  greatly  impoverished  the  country — 
not  more,  however,  than  the  imperial  forces.  In  1635 
the  archbishop  returned  to  Mayence ;  but  the  diocese  be- 
coming again  the  theatre  of  war  in  1643,  he  fled  again 
before  the  French  armies,  and  in  1647  made  a  treaty 
with  Turenne.  Mayence  remained  in  the  p<»ssession  of 
the  French,  and  the  archbishop  went  to  reside  at  Frank- 
fort, where  he  died,  Oct.  9, 1647.  His  successor,  John 
Philip,  of  Schonborn,  prince  bishop  of  WUrzburg,  re- 
signed soon  after  his  election,  for  the  Swedes,  after  tlie 
expiration  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  exerted  them- 
selves for  the  secularization  of  the  diocese,  and  the  arch- 
bishopric was  oidy  maintained  through  the  intervention 
of  Saxony;  it  lost,  however,  by  exemption,  the  districts 
of  Verden  and  Ilalberstadt.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  Ferdinand  IV  at  Hegcnsburg,  John  Philip 
came  in  conflict  with  the  archl)ishop  of  Cologne  over 
their  respective  prerogatives.  He  was  also  in  difficulty 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mayence,  and  finally  took  the 
city  by  force  in  1664.  Philip  also  quarrelled  with  Sax- 
ony about  the  town  of  Erfurt,  which  was  finally  added 
to  his  diocese  in  1665.  He  then  devoted  all  his  atten- 
tion to  internal  improvements;  he  gave  regulations  to 
the  court  of  Mayence  in  1659;  in  1661  he  established  a 
theological  seminary ;  and  in  16t>3  was  also  made  bisho[) 
of  Worms.  He  died  Feb.  12. 1673.  His  successor  was 
Lothar  Frederick,  of  Metternich-Burchied,  coadjutor  of 
John  Philip  since  1670;  in  1674  he  got  into  war  with 
the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  aUiut  the  district  of  B<)ck- 
elnheim,  but  died  June  3,  1675.  Domian  llartard,  of 
Leyen, died  Dec. 6, 1678.  ('harles  1  Icnry,  duke  of  Met- 
temich-Winneburg,  was  elected  in  1679,  and  died  on 
Sept.  27  of  the  same  year.  Anselm  Franz,  of  Ingelheim, 
surrendered  Mayence  t«  the  Frendi  in  16X«,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Erfurt ;  but  the  marshal  of  L'xelles 
having  given  up  Maycm^  to  the  duke  of  l^»rraine,  Sept. 
8, 1 689,  t  he  archbishop  returned  to  it.  In  1691  he  joine<l 
a  league  against  France.  By  a  treaty  concluded  Aug. 
24,  1692  with  Brunswick,  he  gave  up  tim  district  of 
Eichsfeld,  with  the  exception  of  Dudcrstadt,  (ii('l»old- 
shausen,  and  Landau.  He  dieil  in  1695.  I^>thar  Franz, 
of  Schc)nlx)m,  nephew  of  John  Philip,  took  the  part  of 
Austria  against  Spain  in  the  War  of  Succession.  In  17(»4 
the  district  of  Kn>nenberg  was  joined  to  the  diocese  by 
succession.  In  1714  the  strile  between  the  archbishop 
and  the  Palatinate  was  brouglit  to  a  close  by  the  former 
giv'uig  up  his  clnim  to  BockeiuYvdm,  and  i«ceiving  in 


exchange  New  Bamberg.  He  died  Jan.  30, 1 729.  Fran* 
cis  Louis,  count  of  Neuburg,  bishop  of  Breslau  and 
Worms,  and  also  archbishop  of  Trt^vea,  died  April  19, 
1732.  Un<ler  Philip  Charies,  of  Eltz-Kempenich,  Alze- 
nau,  together  with  Ave  villages,  was  added  to  the  dio* 
cese.  He  died  March  21, 1743.  John  Frederick  Charks, 
count  of  Ostein,  remained  neutral  in  the  Austrian  War 
of  Succession,  and  his  diocese  suffered  severely  from  the 
French  in  consequence;  in  1745  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany succeeded  in  driHng  the  French  armies  out  of  the 
country,  but  during  the  Seven  Years*  War  the  bishop* 
ric  suffered  again  on  account  of  ita  adherence  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary.  The  archbishop  died  June  4, 1763 : 
he  had  added  the  bishopric  of  Fulda  to  Mayence.  Em- 
merich Joseph,  baron  of  Breidbach-BUresheim,  waa  made 
also  bishop  of  Worms  in  1768;  in  1769  he  joined  the 
two  other  ecclesiastical  electors  in  trying  to  emancipate 
the  (verman  episcopacy  from  the  dominitm  of  Rome;  by 
a  decree  of  Dec.  23, 1766,  he  abolished  a  number  of  festi- 
vals, and  by  another  of  July  30, 1771,  he  enacted  several 
reforms  in  the  convents;  he  encouraged  industry  and 
agriculture,  founded  charitable  institutions,  and  esub- 
lished  the  administration  of  the  diocese  on  a  r^ular  ba- 
sis ;  on  Jan.  30, 1773,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Saxony  concerning  Trefurt  and  Mulhouse,  by  which  he 
surrendered  the  jurisdiction  of  l*rotestant  districts  to 
Saxonv.  He  died  July  1 1, 1774.  Frederick  Charks  Jo» 
seph,  of  Eichthal,  who  became  also  bishop  of  Wr«ms, 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  introducing 
many  reforms  in  the  Church ;  he  endowed  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Mayence  with  the  convents  of  Karthaus.  .\lten- 
munster,  and  Reichenklaren  in  1781,  to  which,  hi  17«4, 
he  added  seventeen  prebends,  and  also  directed  that  the- 
ological studies  should  no  longer  be  pursued  in  convents, 
but  only  in  the  University  of  Mayence.  The  archtibb- 
ops  had  heretofore  been  partiHans  of  Austria,  but  he  sided 
with  Prussia  when  Frederick  the  Great  opposed  the 
plans  of  aggrandizement  of  the  former  power  towards 
Bavaria ;  he  opposed,  also,  the  encroachments  of  the  pa- 
pal nuncios.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
Mayence  was  betra^-ed  into  CusHne*8  hands,  Oct  21, 
1792 ;  the  archbishop  fled  to  Heiligcn&tndt,  then  took  up 
his  residence  at  Erfurt,  and  died  at  Aschaffenburg  July 
25, 1802.  He  was  the  last  archbishop  of  Mayence.  The 
archbishopric  was  secularized  Feb.  26. 1803.  By  treaty 
France  received  the  portion  of  the  diocese  on  the  left 
shore  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  be- 
tween Prussia,  Hesse,  etc,  with  the  exception  of  the . 
principalities  of  Aschaffenburg,  R^ensburg,  the  county 
of  Wetzlar,  and  some  other  small  portions  which  were 
given  to  the  coadjutor  of  the  late  archbishop,  Charles 
Theodore  of  Dalberg,  as  archchancellor,  metropolitan, 
and  primate  of  Germany.  The  see  was  transferred  to 
the  cathedral  of  Regcnsburg,  and  received  Jurisdictioo 
over  the  whole  of  the  former  ecclesiastical  provinces  of 
Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  hing  on  the  right  shore 
of  the  Rhine,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  belonging 
to  Prussia,  and  also  over  the  whole  proWnce  of  Salzbaii^i 
in  Bavaria.  The  archbishopric  of  Mayence  became  a 
simple  bishopric,  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
and  including  only  the  territory  of  the  eld  archlushoprie 
on  the  left  shore  of  the  Rhine.  The  first  bishop  was 
Joseph  Louis  Colmar,  appointed  Oct.  3, 18l»2,  who  gov- 
erned his  diocese  exclusively  under  French  inspiration. 
Mayence  was  taken  by  the  allies  May  17, 1814;  Colmar 
died  Dec.  15  of  the  same  year.  A  vicar-general  was 
then  appointed.  In  1829  the  bishopric  of  Mayence  was, 
by  a  papal  decree,  detached  from  Mechlin  and  subjected 
to  Freiburg.  Joseph  Mtus  Burg  was  appointed  bishop 
Jan.  12, 18^)0 ;  he  divided  the  diocese  into  deaneries,  and 
died  May  23, 1833.  His  successor,  the  former  vicar-gen- 
eral, John  JacHjb  Humann,  died  Aug.  19,  1834.  Peter 
l^opold  Kaiser  issued  complete  diocesan  statutes  in 
1837,  and  died  Dec.  30,  1848.  Leopold  Schmid.  pn> 
fessor  of  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  Univerrity  of 
Gicsscn,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Mayence  by  pope  I^oi 
IX,  Feb.  22, 1849,  but  he  waa  not'oonfinned  (aee  L 
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Schmid,  Ueb,  d,fingtte  Maimer  Bischqfstoahly  Giesscn, 
1850) ;  and  William  Emanuel  von  Ketteler  was  made 
bishop  in  hiit  place,  March  29, 1850.  Since  Ketteler's 
accession,  the  bishopric  ofMayence  is  noted  as  the  gath- 
ering-place of  all  Jesuit  ultramontanists.  How  this 
Koman  see  in  Germany  will  continue  its  opposition  to 
all  order  of  state  rule,  now  that  the  Jesuits  have  been 
expelled  from  Germany  (1873),  remains  to  be  seen.  (See 
Theoderich  Gresemund,  Catdtogm  episcoporum  et  archi- 
epigcoponim3foffunl,  {Schunk'sJieitrageti,  voL  ii) ;  J.  Lat- 
omus,  Oesch.  d,  BischOfe  r.  M,  (in  Mcncke,  Scriptores  rf- 
rum  Gtrm,  vol.  iii);  Servarius,  Res  Mogttntiaca  (in  Joau- 
nis,  Res  MogwU,  Frankf.  17*22,  voL  i) ;  Severus,  Memoria 
pontificum  Moguni,  (^Mayence,  1765) ;  WUrdtwein,  Dia- 
cesit  Moffuntina  in  archidiaconatut  dittricta  (Manh. 
1769-77,  3  vols.) :  Schepfer,  Codex  eccles,  Mogunt,  nov, 
(Aschaf.  1803);  D,  Untergang  d,  Kurfurst.  M,  (Frankf. 
1839) ;  Werner,  i>er  Doni  z,  J/.(Mayence,  1827, 8  vols.) ; 
Pierer,  Universal-Lexikonf  x,  741  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-En- 
ctfJdop.  Wii,  697  sq. 

MAYENCE,  Councils  at.  Of  the  numerous  coun- 
cils of  the  Church  of  Rome  convened  here,  special  notice 
is  due  to  those  of  813, 847-8, 1225,  and  1»19. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these,  convened  June  9, 813,  by  order 
of  Charlemagne,  was  composed  of  thirty  bishops  and 
twenty-five  abbots;  Hildcbald,  archbishop  of  Cologne 
and  arch-chaplain,  presided.  The  object  of  this  council 
was  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  To  tliis 
end  the  Gospels,  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  certain 
of  the  works  of  the  fathers  were  read,  among  others 
the  pastoral  of  St.  Gregory ;  the  abbots  and  monks  also 
read  the  letter  of  St.  Benedict.  Fifty-six  canons  were 
published.  1,  2,  and  3  treat  of  faith,  hope,  and  char- 
ity. 4^  Orders  the  administration  of  holy  baptism  af- 
ter the  Roman  use,  and  restricts  it  to  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost, except  in  cases  of  necessity.  6.  Orders  bishops 
to  take  care  of  disinherited  orphans.  9.  Orders  canons 
to  eat  in  common,  and  to  sleep  in  the  same  dormitory. 
11.  Relates  to  the  life  of  the  monks.  13.  To  that  of 
nuns.  22.  Is  directed  against  vagabond  clerks.  23. 
Gives  entire  libertv  to  clerks  and  monks  who  have  been 
forced  to  receive  the  tonsure.  28.  Orders  all  priests  at 
all  times  to  wear  the  stole,  to  mark  their  sacerdotal 
character.  82.  Defines  the  difference  between  the  ero- 
mologesU  and  litania ;  the  former  it  states  to  be  solely 
for  confession  of  sin,  the  latter  to  implore  help  and  mer- 
cy. 33.  Orders  the  observance  of  the  great  Litany  by 
all  Christians,  barefooted,  with  ashes.  85.  Confirms  the 
19th  canon  of  Gangra  on  fasting.  36  and  37.  Relate  to 
holidays  and  Sundays.  43.  Forbids  mass  to  be  said  by 
a  priest  alone ;  for  how  can  he  say  Dominus  vobisrum^ 
and  other  like  things,  when  no  one  is  present  but  him- 
self ?  47.  Orders  gtMlparcnts  to  instruct  their  godchil- 
dren. 52.  Forbids  all  interments  within  the  Church  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  bishops,  abbots,  priests,  or  lay  i)er9ons 
distinguished  for  holiness  of  life.  54.  Forbids  marriage 
within  the  fourth  degree.  55.  Forbids  parents  to  stand 
as  sponsors  for  their  own  children,  and  forbids  marriages 
between  sponsors  and  their  godchildren,  and  the  parents 
of  their  godchildren.  56.  Declares  that  he  who  lias 
married  two  sisters,  and  the  woman  who  has  married 
two  brothers,  or  a  father  and  son,  shall  be  separatetl,  and 
never  be  permitted  to  marry  again  (Cone  vii,  1239). 

(2.)  The  next  council  convened  there  about  Oct.  1, 
847,  l)y  order  of  Louis  of  Germany,  under  Rabanus, 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  assisted  by  twelve  bishops,  his 
suffragans,  and  several  abbots,  monks,  priests,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  clergy,  including  the  chorepiscopi.  Thirty- 
one  canons  were  published.  The  most  important  arc : 
2.  Warning  bishops  to  be  assiduous  in  preaching  the 
W^ord  of  Cvod.  7.  Leaving  the  disposition  of  Church 
property  to  the  bishops,  and  asserting  their  power  over 
the  laity.  11.  Forbidding  to  endow  new  oratories  with 
the  tithes  or  other  property  belonging  to  churches  an- 
ciently founded,  without  the  bishop's  consent.  13.  Re- 
lating to  the  life  to  be  observed  by  clerks  and  monks ; 
forbids  Joking,  gaming,  unsuitable  omameots,  delicate 


living,  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  unjust  weights  or 
measures,  unlawful  trades,  etc.  14.  Ordering  all  monks 
holding  livings  to  attend  the  s^niods  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  themselves.  15.  Forbidding  the  clergy  to  wear 
long  hair,  under  pain  of  anathema.  30.  F(»rbidding 
marriage  within  the  fourth  degree  {Cone,  viii,  39). 

(3.)  The  next  important  council  was  held  at  Mayence 
in  1225,  by  cardinal  Conrad,  legate  of  Honorius  III.  It 
LB  by  some  called  "  a  synod  of  Germany."  Fourteen 
canons  were  published,  which  relate  to  the  incontinence 
of  the  clerg}',  and  simony.  The  sixth  declares  that  ex- 
communicatetl  priests  who  dare  to  perform  any  clerical 
function  while  under  excommunication  shall  be  deposed 
both  from  their  office  and  benefices,  without  hope  of  be- 
ing ever  restored ;  shall  be  treated  as  infamous,  deprived 
of  the  power  of  leaving  their  property  by  will,  and  never 
again  permitted  to  hold  any  kind  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice (jConc,  xi,  294). 

(4.)  Another  very  large  body  assembled  in  council  at 
Mayence  in  1549,  called  together  by  Sebastian  Ileusen- 
stein,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  with  the  depudes  of  the 
bishops  of  his  province  and  the  principal  of  his  clergy. 
Forty-seven  canons  were  published  concerning  the  faith, 
and  fifty-seven  canons  of  discipline.  Among  the  first 
we  find  an  exposition  of  the  mystery  of  the  sacred  Trin- 
ity, according  to  the  faith  of  the  Church ;  it  is  further 
stated  that  man  was  created  with  righteousness  and  en- 
dued with  grace,  but  that  he  was  possessed  of  free-will; 
afterwards  the  fall  of  man  and  his  justification  are  spo- 
ken of,  and  it  is  declared  that  this  justification  proceeds 
from  the  grace  of  (jod;  that  it  is  given  before  any 
merit;  that  this  justification  is  given  when  man  re- 
ceives the  Holy  Spirit,  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
which  gifts  it  declares  to  be  inherent  in  him,  and  not 
merely  imputed,  so  that  man  is  not  only  accounteii 
righteous,  but  is  so  in  reality,  yet  not  through  his  own 
merits,  but  by  God's  grace  and  righteousness  communi- 
cated to  him ;  that  the  charity  which  justifies  must  be 
accompanied  by  good  works,  of  which  grace  is  the  source 
and  principle  (canons  7  and  8).  The  council  moreover, 
in  the  canons  of  faith,  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  sac- 
raments, and  decided,  against  the  heretics,  that  they  are 
not  bare  ceremonies,  but  effectual  signs  of  grace,  which 
they  are,  by  divine  o{)eratiun,  the  means  of  conveying 
to  those  who  receive  them  worthily. 

With  regard  to  ceremonies,  it  is  decreed  that  such 
ought  to  be  retained  as  incite  the  people  to  meditate 
upon  God;  among  these  are  reckoned  the  sacraments, 
churches,  altars,  images,  holy  vestments,  banners,  etc. 
As  to  images,  the  council  decrees  that  the  people  should 
be  taught  that  they  arc  not  set  up  to  be  worshipped, 
and  that  none  ought  to  be  set  up  in  churches  which  are 
likely  to  inspire  worldly  and  carnal  thoughts  rather 
than  piety.  Curates  are  also  enjoined  to  remove  the 
image  of  any  saint  to  which  the  people  flocked,  as  if  at- 
tributing some  sort  of  divinity  to  the  image  itself,  or  as 
supposing  that  God  or  the  saints  would  perform  what 
they  prayed  for  by  means  of  that  particular  image,  and 
not  otherM'ise.  Afterwards  the  following  matters  are 
treated  of:  devout  pilgrimages,  worship  of  saints,  prayer 
for  the  dead,  and  the  law  of  fasting. 

Among  the  fifty -six  canons  of  discipline  and  mo- 
rality, we  find  it  ruled  (by  canon  61)  that  when  the 
lesser  festivals  fall  on  a  Sunday,  they  shall  be  kept  on 
some  day  following  or  preceding ;  that  apostate  monks, 
upon  their  return  to  their  duty,  shall  be  kindly  treated ; 
that  nims  sliall  not  leave  their  convent  without  the 
bishop's  permission ;  that  preaching  shall  not  be  allow- 
ed, nor  the  holy  sacraments  administered,  in  chapels  at- 
tached to  private  houses ;  that  care  shall  be  taken  that 
all  school-masters  be  sound  Catholics,  etc.  Finally,  it  is 
declared  that  the  council  received  the  acts  of  the  holy 
oecumenical  councils,  and  yielded  entire  submission  to 
the  catholic,  apostolic,  Roman  Church  in  all  things 
{Cone,  xiv,  667 ;  Landon,  Manual  oJ'Cotmcils,  s.  v.). 

Mayer,  Jacob,  an  American  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Lykens  Valley,  Dau- 
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phinCo.,  Pa_inl"98!  WMbrouRht  up  in  fbe  Br'f.irm^.l 
Church,  and  e«r)y  iiistmrtid  in  iti  docCrinei.  I'ttiiara- 
toi7  ti>  entering  tbe  miniMij',  he  wiu  for  four  yran  uii- 
ifit  the  Jpecisl  luidon  of  Kev.  Dr.  Sunuel  Htlffciitrtcin, 
of  Philadelphia  ;  wu  ijcenwd  lo  preach  in  SejiicTntwr, 
li'ii,  at  Ihc  synnd  held  in  HuTiahui^.  Pa.;  tua  imn 
alterwanls  ucilained,  and  took  charge  of  the  chun^hen  in 
Woodalock,Va.,  and  vieinity.  Atler  three  years  iif  la- 
bor he  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Shrtinlinry, 
Yurfc  G(.,  Pa.,  and  there  took  charge  of  quite  a  iiimili..T 
of  congregitiona.  In  thii  liehl  he  labored  eiRhi  yiarx; 
then  removed  lo  Mcrcetiburg,  Franklin  Co..  Pa.,  siit)  he- 
came  paitoc  of  the  Church  at  that  place,  in  coaiieciiiiin 
with  those  atGreencaMle  and  Loudon  in  llie  nuc  coun- 
ty. In  ISaS  he  wa«  appointed  special  agent  of  ihe  the- 
ological Kminary  at  Hercersburg ;  the  next  eiglit  ycsrs 
of  his  active  life  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  pniriiriiii.- 
runilB  for  the  uw  of  that  inatitution  and  of  Manlmll  L'nl- 
lege,  in  HercenburR,  in  the  founding  ■ndegtabli.-.hiir^  nf 
both  of  which  he  was  deeply  inlereated.  While  in  2n.K''d 
in  this  watk  bis  health  failed;  and  be  vaa  obligeil  li-  re- 
linquish the  paMoral  work,  and  attend  to  K>me  .secular 
pursuit  in  order  to  provide  fur  himself  and  family  n  prf'^ier 
tempursi  support.  He  lived  in  this  way,  diirinj:  ilifliT- 
ent  periuds,  at  Chambenburg,  Philailelphia.  GiUimliiti, 
•iid  mainly  at  Look  Haven  ;  in  the  last-tumed  |ilHi'r>  he 
died,  Oct.  29,  187i.  "He  suffered  eevorcly,  ct)ii'<'i;illy 
during  the  Ust  four  years  of  his  life,  from  lingctih^-  i-iul- 
■umption,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  manifesteil  tmikIi 
Christian  patience,  especially  dtiring  the  closini;  imr- 
tion  of  his  earthly  career."  SrK  Se/ormrd  Ciun/i  M-t- 
ao^jer,  Nov.6, 1872. 

Uayer,  Jobann.  a  German  theolocisn,  •.n.u  l.nni 
Aug,  3,  ICB7,  at  Nuremljerg ;  siudied  at  the  high-.elnp,pl. 
ofhis  native  place  until  1717,  when  he  went  to  I  >ii'  IHi- 
Tersily  of  Altdorf  to  study  theology.  In  17-2iJ  li.'  ri- 
moved  to  Ihe  Univemily  of  Haile,  and  there  I'lijuvi'it 
the  inttrunion  of  tbe  celebrated  German  savant-  \\'i\i 
■nd  Michaelis.  He  conlinueil  bis  studies  uniil  IT^.'i, 
when  he  Anally  aeeured  the  position  of  calechiM.  lir-i  ar 
an  orphan  asylum  and  later  at  a  prison.  In  1727  he 
was  made  vicar,  and  in  I7li8  morning  preachtr  st  St. 
WaldburR.  The  vear  following  ho  berame  faam  at ' 
Schwiuunbach  and'Wengen;  in  1732  dean  of  Kiiiiali'i. ! 
Nuremberg;  in  1738  was  trausferred  lo  the  Chiitrl]  d  ' 
Si.  Laureueei  in  1740  became  senior  of  Ihe  ehaptir.  Hi' 
died  Sepl.S,176U.  Mayer's  productions  are  mi.-lly  ul 
mn  ascetic  character;  al  the  tjme  of  their  pulilii'.'ii imi 
thev  secured  him  much  popularity,  espedally  hi^  I'.pis- 
tolCiehe  BtlracHungm  dtt  Tudel  (Nuremb.  1711,  4l<'). 
Jle  also  published  a  number  of  his  semiona.  J'ur  fur- 
ther details  of  bis  wurka,  ace  Diiring,  Gdthrle  Tlienlriyii: 
DeatichUouli,  vol.  ii,  a.  v. 

Mayer,  Johanu  C.  a  Presbylerian  miaister,  a 
German  by  birch,  was  bom  in  Korh,'WHrfeniburB,  Mav 
1,  IK35.  He  was  educatcl  at  Basle,  SwiUerland,  and 
Mteudeil  the  seminary  at  St  Christiana.  He  left  hU 
native  land  and  settled  in  Texas,  where  be  was  licensed 
by  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Texas.  On  cominK  to  New 
Orleans  he  c>Tganixe<1  a  German  Presbyterian  <.'hurch, 
but  died  befijre  he  had  been  ordained  paWur  iiver  ii, 
Aug.  24, 18S8.  Sec  Wilson,  l-riO.  lliu.  AIbuouii;  1«60. 
p.  78. 

Mayer,  Jotaann  Ftiedricb,  a  German  I.uiliersn 
minister,  was  bum  at  Leipsic  in  I<i50.     He  stBdivd  in 
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celebrated  Jewish,  Bomish,  Lutherni,  and  Calriaistlc 
expositions  of  8rriptuie  (best  edition,  Nustodc,  1713)^ 
Bril  Method  o/ Sludging  Uofy  ScriplHrr  .-—Hiitory  of 
ifanin  LMhet't  Centum  Vertvm  o/tkt  SOle  .—in  Ac- 
count  ofUu  Atodmu  leAo  have  mrUten  agamtt  lie  Hnlj 
ScripOtres: — An  Erporiivm  of  Utejirti  ttra  Psalms:-^ 
Tradalut  rfe  Oscufo  Habim  PotHiJicit  Kominn.-  —D, 
Fide  BuTtmii  tt  BeliarmiKi  ipni  PoMijieiii  aoibigiii.  See 
Herzog,Ani/-£iHyiiDp.iz,  209;  Vittei,  UimtTiil-Lni- 
iam,  xi,  36 ;  Hook,  Biog.  Did.  %-ii,  262.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mayer,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  flourisbtd 
in  the  early  part  of  Che  17th  century.  But  few  mai»- 
rials  have  been  discovered  to  fumish  any  satisfaclori- ac- 
count of  bis  personal  hiscoiy.  It  appeals  from  bis  pnf. 
aces  that  he  labored  under  inflrm  health,  which  unficitd 
him  for  public  aertices  as  a  clergyman  fur  many  yean 
In  1634  he  liecame  minister  of  Reydon,  in  Suffolk.  He 
published  Thenlogical  Trealiia  and  CummaaaH.1  m  ikt 
Knglii/i  Caln-Jiiim  (Loud.  1621,  Ho):—A  Commnlarj 
m  the  Old  <iwf  Xea  TrttamrnU  (rare ;  B  voIk  foL  and  1 
vol  4to,  16.S1,  '^7,  '62,  'oS).  See  AUibone,  DicL  Bril. 
and  A  mti:  A  alhoft,  voL  ii,  a.  v. ;  Darling,  Cgdop.  BO- 
tieg.  vol.  ii,  &  v. 

Mayer,  Leirle,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  divine  of 
that  branch  of  tbe  Christian  Church  denominated  the 
(iermfm  Rr/urmed,  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  I'a,  Uarrh 
28, 178i<.  Af^  having  received  a  liberal  educalka  in 
bis  native  pUie,  he  removed  to  Firderick,  Md.,  nbert 
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,'  of  Kiel  in  188M,  pro 
Ihe  Uuiversilvoriirrifswald,  and  general  sii|>erirlr'nil<<nr 
of  Pomerania'and  Kllgen,  in  1701.  He  dinl  at  Sffitin 
in  1712,     Mayer  had  taken  a  leailing  part  in  all  ihe 


if  a  call  to  tbe  holy  ministry,  be  purfued 
I  bis  theoh>gical  studies  with  great  zeal  and  ■uccess.  un- 
'  der  the  directioti  of  the  KeV.  Mr.  Wagner,  of  Frederick, 
'  McL  He  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1807,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  charge  in  Sbepherdslown,  Ta.,  where  he  la- 
j  bored  till  1821.  In  that  year  he  was  called  as  pauur  id 
I  York,  Pa.  In  1825  he  resigned  his  charge,  having  hem 
called  by  the  Synod  of  the  Gemin  Refonned  (Thurcli  to 
assume  Ihe  presidencv  of  the  theological  seminar^'  Ihrc 
esublisheil  at  Carlisle,  Fa.,  aitd  aflcrwards  located  at 
'  York,  Pa.  In  this  posilion  he  labored  with  great  seal 
till  18S5.  His  health  giving  wsy  he  retired  to  private 
life,  and  lived  in  York,  Pa.  He  devoted  his  remaining 
strength  to  the  preparation  of  a  History  oftht  frrrvKIs 
R/formrd  C/iunJi,  only  the  iirsc  volume  of  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  published.  This  volume  is  chiefly  ucm- 
pied  with  an  account  of  the  Kefiirmaiiun  in  Switieiland. 
His  laborswerebroiigbt  down  to  1770.  l>r.  Ma)-Fr  pub- 
lished also  a  Trtatiie  on  lie  Sin  agairat  lie  Hnfy  Glioil, 
and  lAcivra  on  Seriphire  SubjeeU.  While  pmfeasor  of 
theology  he  also  edited  for  some  years  the  >Iagazine 
and  the  Messenger  of  tbe  German  KeTonned  ChuirlL 
He  died  Aug.  lb,  1849.  See  biographical  sketch  by  ibe 
Kev.  E.  Hciner,  prefaced  to  Dr.  Mayer's  Ui^ory  (PliUa. 

Mayer,  Pbillp  SYedeilok,  D.D.,  a  disdnguisbHi 
American  Lutheran  miniswr,was  bora  April  J,I781,  iu 
the  eity  of  New  York,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
he  reached  his  majority.  His  earlier  yean  were  (poll 
at  tbe  (ierman  school  attached  to  tbe  Lutheran  Church. 
His  preparation  for  college  was  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Campbell  He  gradoated  with  the  it* 
honors  of  his  class  at  Columbia  College,  New  Ygrt.  in 
1799,  Ibeuunder  the  administration  of  Dr.  W.S.Jnhni«i 
He  spent  three  years  in  Ihe  proaecnilon  of  his  theologi- 
cal studies,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kunie. 
imcofthe  mostleamedmenofhisday.  Hewaslicenml 
lo  preach  Ihe  Gospel  in  1802.  and  soon  afh?r  rook  charge 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Lunenbnrg  (now  Albnui, 
N.  Y'.  In  IfiOrt  he  resigned  this  position,  and  accepted 
a  call  as  pastor  of  St,.lobn's  (Lutheran)  Chiu<:h.  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  the  first  exclusively  EngU^  Lu- 
theran congregalion  formed  in  this  country.  To  the 
discharge  of  his  arduous  duties  Dr.  Maj-er  devoted  him- 
aelf  with  conscientious  fidelity  and  untiring  leaL  He 
iras  unwearied  in  his  eObrta  to  promote  the  good  i:f  hit 
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own  flock,  as  well  as  faithful  and  constant  in  his  aims 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  He 
never  withheld  his  influence  from  any  object  which  met 
his  deliberate  and  cordial  approval  In  1808  he  was 
associated  with  bishop  White,  Dr.  (vreen,  Dr.  Kush,  and 
others  in  the  formation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Soci- 
ety, the  flrst  institution  of  the  kind  organized  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  an  active 
and  efiicient  manager,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  presiding  officer.  He  was  also  the  senior  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  the  president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispen- 
sary, and  was  actively  connected  with  other  eleemosy- 
nary institutions.  liberal  and  enlarged  in  his  views, 
he  was  at  some  time  identified,  either  as  a  patron  or  di- 
rector, with  every  philanthropic  enterprise  of  a  catholic 
spirit  in  his  adopted  city.  He  retained  his  pastoral 
connection  with  the  Church  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred April  16, 1858.  Dr.  Mayer  was  no  ordinary  man, 
or  he  could  never  have  so  successfully  sustained  him- 
self for  so  long  a  period  among  the  same  people,  and 
enjoyed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  regard  and  conli- 
deuce  of  the  whole  communitv.  He  was  a  man  of  clear 
intellect  and  quick  perceptions,  united  with  great  deli- 
cacy of  taste  and  keen  discernment.  He  was  a  ripe 
scholar,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature,  and  in  the  department  of  Biblical 
Criticism  having  few  superiors.  lie  received  his  D.D. 
from  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Mayhev7,  Ezpexlence,  a  noted  American  divine, 
for  years  actively  engaged  in  missionary  labors  among 
the  Indians,  was  bom  Jan.  27, 1673.  His  father,  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather  were  all  most  successfully 
engaged  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians  before  him.  In 
March,  1694,  about  five  years  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  began  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  taking  the  over- 
sight of  five  or  six  of  their  assemblies.  The  Indian 
language  had  been  familiar  to  him  from  infancy,  and 
he  was  employed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  to  make  a 
new  version  of  the  Psalms  and  John,  which  work  he 
executed  with  great  accuracy  in  1709.  He  died  Nov. 
29. 1758,  aged  eighty-five.  He  published  a  sermon  en- 
titled All  Mankind  by  Nature  equaily  under  Sin  (1724) : 
— Itidian  Converts  (1727),  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  lives  of  thirty  Indian  ministers,  and  about  eighty 
Indian  men,  women,  and  youth,  worthy  of  remembrance 
on  account  of  their  piety : — letter  on  the  IjonVs  Supper 
(1741): — Grace  Defended  (1744),  in  which  he  contends 
that  the  offer  of  salvation  made  to  sinners  in  the  Gospel 
contains  in  it  a  conditional  promise  of  the  grace  given 
in  regeneration.  In  this  he  says  he  differs  from  most 
Cal\4nists;  yet  he  supports  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
of  eternal  decrees,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  (rod  in  the 
salvation  of  man.  His  son  Zechariah  succeeded  him  in 
the  missionary  field,  making  five  generations  thus  en- 
gaged. The  age  attained  by  the  Mayhews  is  remarka- 
ble: the  first,  Thomas,  died  aged  ninety;  Experience, 
eighty-four;  John,  grandson  of  the  first  John,  eighty- 
nine  ;  his  brother  Jeremiah,  eiglity-five ;  Dr.  Matthew, 
eighty-five;  Zechariah,  seventy-nine.  —  Indian  Conv.y 
Appendix,  p.  306,  307;  Chauncy's  Remarks  on  Lan- 
daJTs  Sermon,  p.  23 ;  Cydop.  ReL  Knowledge,  s.  v. 

Mayhew,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  Ameri- 
can divine,  was  bom  at  Martha's  Vinevard  Oct.  8. 172<). 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  the  first  Eng- 
lish settler  of  that  bland.  In  early  chUdhood  Jonathan 
gave  indications  of  great  vigor  of  mind  and  a  strong 
wilL  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  his  father,  who  was 
a  very  intelligent  man.  During  his  college  course  at 
Harvard  he  was  distinguished  not  only  as  a  fine  classi- 
cal scholar,  but  also  for  his  skill  in  dialectics  and  his  at- 
tainments in  ethical  science.  He  graduated  with  great 
honor  in  1744.    Three  years  later  he  received  a  call 


from  West  Church,  in  Boston,  and  continued  in  this 
stadon  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  On  the  day  first 
appointed  for  his  ordination  only  two  clergymen  of  those 
invited  were  in  attendance,  owing,  no  doubts  to  his  ex- 
treme rationalism ;  and  even  these  two  refused  to  act, 
and  a  council,  consisting  of  fourteen  miif  istere,  had  to  be 
convoked,  June  17,  after  which  the  new  candidate  was 
duly  installed  in  oflSce.  Mr.  Mayhew's  liberal  opinions 
were  so  unpopular  in  Boston  that  he  was  for  some  time 
excluded  from  membership  of  the  Boston  Association  of 
Congregational  Ministers.  In  1750  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  His  publications  excited  great  attention 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  England.  In  1755 
he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Grace,  At  the  close  of  one  of  these  sermons  there  is  a 
note  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  offensive 
alike  to  those  who  did  and  did  not  endorse  hb  general 
views.  Subsequently  the  doctor  himsielf  appears  to  have 
regretted  ha\'ing  written  it,  and  he  unsuccessfully  en- 
deavored to  prevent  its  being  publbhed  in  the  London 
edition.  Dr.  Mavhew  was  at  this  time  scribe  of  the 
Massachusetts  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers. 
In  1763  the  Rev.  East  Arthorp  i)ublished  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Considerations  on  the  Institution  and  Conduct  of 
the.  Society  for  Propagatitig  the  Gospel,  occasioning  a 
violent  controversy,  in  which  Dr.  Mayhew  bore  a  promi- 
nent part.  Dr.  Mayhew  was  extensively  knoi^n  through- 
out Great  Britain,  and  numbered  among  his  correspond- 
ents such  men  as  Lanlner,  Benson,  Kippis,  Blackburn, 
and  HoUis.  He  died  July  9,  1766.  Dr.  Mayhew  pos- 
sessed a  mind  of  great  acuteness  and  energy,  and  in  hb 
princii)les  was  a  determined  republican,  lie  had  no  lit- 
tle influence  in  producing  the  American  Revolution. 
Among  hb  best-known  publications  are  the  following: 
Seven  Sermons  (1749,  8vo) : — A  Discourse  concerning 
Unlimited  Submission  (tnd  Non-resistance  to  the  Higher 
Powers  (1750,  8vo).  See  Mr.  Bancroft's  notice  of  this 
sermon,  and  his  eloquent  tribute  to  Mayhew,  in  his  Hist, 
of  the  United  States,  iv,  60-62 :  —  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  (1766) : — Sermons  to 
Young  Men  (1767,  2  vols.  12mo).  See  Memoir  of  the 
Life  and  \i''ritiugs  of  the  Rev,  Joimthan  Mayhew,  by  Al- 
den  Bradford  (1838);  Riche,  Bibi,  Amer.  Nova,  i,  140, 
145, 153 ;  AUibone,  IHct,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ; 
Sprague,  A  nnals  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  22  sq. 

Mayhev7,  Thomas,  a  Trinitarian  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  the  governor  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  was  bom  in  Southampton,  England, 
alKHit  1621 ;  emigrated  with  his  father  to  New  England 
in  1631 ;  resided  for  a  few  years  in  Watertown,  Mass.; 
and  in  1642  assbted  his  father  in  establishing  a  settle- 
ment at  Eilgarto^Ti,  Martha's  Vineyanl.  Being  deeply 
affected  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  of  the 
Indians,  and  possessing  good  natural  talents,  and  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  preaching 
to  the  natives  of  the  bland.  He  soon  acquired  their 
language,  commenced  his  pulpit  ministrations  in  1646, 
and  labore<l  among  them  so  faithfully  that  in  1650  he 
had  100  converts,  and  in  1662,  282,  among  whom  were 
eight  pawams  or  priests.  In  1657  he  sailed  for  England 
to  obtain  aid  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagadon  of 
the  Gosi>el;  but  the  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  pas- 
sage was  lost  at  sea,  and  never  heard  of.  Cotton  Ma- 
ther says  that  "  he  was  so  affectionately  esteemed  by 
the  Indians  that  many  years  afterwards  he  was  seldom 
named  without  tears."  He  wrote,  in  connection  with 
John  Eliot,  Tears  of  Repentance^  or  a  Narrative  of  the 
ProgreM  of  the  Gospd  among  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land.— Sprague,  Annals  American  Ihilpit,  i,  131 ;  Drake, 
Diet,  A  mtrican  Biography,  s.  v. 

Maymbourg.    See  Maimbukg. 

Mayne,  James  S.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Ravallagh,  near  Coleraine,  Antrim  County,  Ire- 
land, in  1825.    He  received  a  careful  academic  educa- 
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Uoniii  his  nitiTe  country,  ui J  in  1853  came  to  America ;  | 

grwluatnl  al  Princclnii  Ciillege  with  honor  in  1B67; 

toD.N.J.;  wu'licerued  in  1H59,  and  in  iseo'cnrnmonced  j 
his  Uban  at  May's  L^mling,  Adaucio  City,  and  Abw- ' 
con,  N.  .1.,  where'  lie  died,  Aug.  BO,  1860. "  Mr.  Mayne 
waa  a  man  noted  fur  bia  cundstent  and  devoted  piety. 
See  Wilson,/'^**,  l/iat.  ^l/mimK,  1862,  p.  103. 

Mayue,  Jasper,  an  English  divine  and  poet,  was 
bom  ill  Deromihira  in  ir<IM.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
entered  Christ-church  College,  Oxrord,  and  in  1631  «e- 
eured  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  took  holy  urderi,  became 
a  popular  preacher,  was  prasented  by  his  college  lo  two 
neighboring  livingn,  anil  continued  at  the  same  time  hia 
n«idence  in  the  university-  He  was  made  D.D.  in  1646. 
At  the  time  of  Cmmwell's  usurpation,  being  Rnnly  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Charles  I,  he  was  deprired  (if  hi) 
Mudeni'i  place,  and  soon  lost  bath  of  his  vicarages.  His 
spirit,  however,  remained  unbroken,  and  in  16l>^  we  hear 
of  his  holding  a  public  disputation  with  a  tiol«d  .Ana- 
baptist preacher.  Subsequently  he  resided,  until  the 
Restoration,  aa  chaplain  in  the  family  or  the  earl  uf 
Devonshire-,  in  1660  he  wss  restored  again  to  his  liv- 
ing, was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  lo  the  king,  a  canon 
at  Christ  Church,  and  archdeacon  of  Chichester.  He 
died  in  Oxford  in  i6i;2.  Dr. Mayne  publii>]ied  in  1662 
a  translation  of  a  part  of  Lucian's  Dialogues,  also  several 
sermons  and  scattered  poems. 

Bfaynootb  Colleoe.  InconsequenceoflhcEng- 
lish  Befwmation,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland 
lost  all  its  rights  and  possessions.  At  the  Synod  of  Dub- 
lin, in  1561).  seventeen  bishops  out  of  nineteen  endorsed 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and,  upon  the  principle  thafubi 
episcupus  ibi  ecclexia,"  the  Lnglish  Rcfiirmed  Church 
was  declared  the  only  legal  Church  in  Ireland.  Tlie 
Roman  Catholics  were  therefore  compelled  to  worship 
in  private,  and  to  get  their  priests  educated  abroad. 
With  the  asuslance  of  foreign  princes  they  csahlished, 
during  the  yeaiv  15N2-1688,  a  number  of  seminaries  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  (namely,  at  Halaman- 
ca,  AUaU,  Lisbon,  Evora,  Dacay,  Antwerp,  Tonmay, 
Lille,  Home.  I'raguc,  Caupranica.  Toulouse,  Bordeau.t, 
Poitiers,  Nantes,  Uouley,  and  I'aris).  As  moat  of  the 
atiidenta  were  poor  and  degicndent  ihi  the  aristocracy  of 
Irelsnd,  a  great  attachment  grew  up  between  them  and 
the  class  by  whom  they  were  patniniied.  But  in  con- 
sci|ueiice  of  the  French  Revolution  intercourse  between 
Ireland  and  the  Continent  became  mure  didicult.  The 
Irish  colleges  of  France  and  Brabant  were  closed,  and 
the  necessity  became  apparent  of  establishing  a  semi- 
nary at  home.  The  most  upjiosite  political  parties 
agreed  in  supporting  this  measure :  the  aristocracy  fnim 
fear  that  the  young  priests  might  imbibe  democratic 
ideas  abroad,  and  the  democrats  from  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing over  to  their  views  the  priests,  who  had  heretofore 
always  sided  with  their  patrons.  1'he  midille  classes 
especially  thought  la  find  in  home-bred  priests  useful 
auxiliaries  lo  their  emaiKipatiiHi.  When  therefore  the 
Uuman  Catholic  prelates  submitted  lo  Ibe  lord  lieuten- 
ant of  Irehinil  Ihrar  plan  of  establishing  a  enUege,  he 
imnteilialely  gave  his  approval;  the  Irish  i*arlismeiit, 
compiiseil  of  I'roleslauts,  sanctiiined  it,  voted  an  apjiro- 
priation  of  XtWUO,  andiemlily  obtained  the  a[iprobatioii 
of  the  Parliament  of  Englaml  in  ITOii.  A  board  of 
trustees  was  orgaiiiieil,  cimsist.ing  of  four  Protestants 
the  Irish  lord  chancellor,  three  chief  justices,  six  Kinnaii 
Catholic  laymen,  and  ten  Inshops.  Dr.  Ilussey,  who 
hail  been  eminently  active  in  organizing  the  whule  af- 
fair, was  electeil  prcsiilent  of  the  college.  The  whidf 
care  and  management  of  the  college  was  vested  in  thih 
bnanl  of  tiunagers.  The  font  IVoteslant  members  were 
changeil  every  Hve  years  (being  replai^l  by  election  of 
the  other  members),  aiul,  together  with  three  Roman 
Catholics,  fullilled  the  duties  of  inspectors,  yet  without 
the  power  of  interfiTiug  with  either  the  doctrines  or  the 
discipline  of  the  college.    The  must  liberal  among  the 
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Roman  Catholics  wished  the  college  t«  be  ea 
Dublin,  the  seat  of  the  University,  and  where  memben 
of  the  different  denominations  were  already  auiiying 
harmoniously  together.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
ops opposed  this,  as  they  deured  their  priests  lo  be  edu- 
cated under  stricter  discipline.  The  board  of  managen 
therefore  chose  the  villsige  uf  Haruooth,  eleven  mile* 
from  Dubliu,  and  commenced  building  a  seminary  (bt 
fifty  students  on  a  piece  of  land  purchased  from  the  duke 
of  Leinster.  When  the  Irish  Parliament  was  iocerpo- 
rated  with  the  EngUsh,  in  1801,  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  College  of  Maynoolh  amounting  to  some 
X8000  a  year  for  the  next  twenty  years.  In  1808  snoie 
£13,000  more  was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
seminary,  as  it  was  inadequate  to  educating  the  number 
of  priests  required,  indeed  in  that  year  there  were  t78 
obliged  to  study  abroad,  chietly  in  FTance,  while  Ihoe 
were  only  300  to  260  attending  at  Maynouth.  The  sem- 
inary continued  a  long  time  without  attrmcting  much 
attention;  even  the  report  of  the  board  ortruaiees,  pre- 
sented in  IR26  lo  Parliament,  did  not  throw  much  light 
on  the  real  character  of  the  insdtution ;  in  (act,  the  tms 
stale  of  things  was  rather  covered  up  than  revealed  in 
that  document.  But  when  O'Connell's  agilalioD  broke 
out,  it  became  apparent  that  its  principal  champiou 
were  priests  educated  in  Maynuath  College.  It  wn 
also  found  that  the  alumni  oTMaynooIh  took  an  acttvt 
pari  in  the  lioman  Catholic  emandpation  in  1829  bj- 
unfairly  influencing  the  elections.  The  seminary,  in- 
stituted for  (he  purfXHe  of  suppressing  demociBlic  idsas. 
seems  thus  to  have  become  a  centre  of  political  as  well 
as  religious  agitation.  But  the  interior  workings  of  the 
instituliou  remained  hidden  from  the  public  gaze  undl 
'  a  zealous  I*roteBtant  minister,  M'Ghee,  prnmred  the 
theological  text-book  of  I*eter  Dens,  used  at  MajTioi«h, 
which  was  published  to  the  extent  of  three  Ihounnd 
copies  in  1801;  another  edition  of  the  same  number  ap- 
peared in  1832.  This  work,  which  breathea  lo  Ibe  ut- 
most the  Roman  Catholic  spirit  of  aggressiiui  and  pcne- 
cutiun,  and  upholds  the  moat  offensive  doctrines  nf  thai 
Church,  was  considered  there  as  the  highest  auihority, 
and  gives  a  sinking  contradiction  to  the  siat<meni  » 
often  made  by  interested  parlies  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
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different  spirit  from  that  of  forrocr  tinKs.  These  reve- 
lations provoked  much  opposition  In  Romaniion.  and  a 
growing  desire  lo  abrogate  the  privilege*  of  the  Roman- 
ists. June  38, 1 835,  a  great  meeting  vrai  held  at  Eie- 
ter  Ilal),  which  was  followed  by  others  in  various  dties 
of  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  proved  thai  the  Roca. 
ish  Church  still  displayed  tbe  same  zeal  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  heretics,  slill  claimed  In  relieve  from  oalh^  re- 
tained aurictilar  confesninn,  with  all  its  attendant  evils, 
and  all  from  unequivocal  jiasaages  in  the  aforesaid  text- 
book.    Numberless  pampblels  wore  published  on  this 

to  defejid  evangelical  freedom,  and  chief  among  these 
were  found  the  Orangemen.  The  old  haired  betsecD 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  was  thus  re- 
viveal,  and  trouble  with  Ireland  seemeii  immiiKTil-  On 
the  side  of  the  Komish  Churoh  the  "  liberator  of  Ireland" 
gained  crowds  to  his  parly  by  his  eloquence  and  hit 
Gcry  denunciations  of  the  English ;  his  altiliHle  became 
so  threatening  that  the  government  was  obliged  to 
prnseciilv  him  for  high-treason.  This  repreued  the  le- 
bellion  in  its  very  infancy,  but  at  the  same  lime  emhit. 
tered  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popolaticfL 
Proviinis  experience  for  seven  centuriea  had  shnwo  that 
persecution  could  indeed  weaken,  and  almost  destroy, 
but  never  conquer  Ireland ;  and  this  was  still  more  the 
case  with  regard  to  their  Church,  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  clung  lo  the  more  as  jt  was  weaker  and 
more  oppressed.  There  remained  nothing  but  lo  try 
whether  kindness  would  succeed  where  hanhne™  had 
failed.  The  occasion  was  favorable,  the  inwircetkiB 
was  suppressed,  and,  if  the  victors  met  the  vanquished 
.  as  friends,  much  might  be  gained.    This  Irish  qooiioa 
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liroTed  almost  insolvable  to  the  Engluh  governmenL 
Cabinet  after  cabinet  were  Mrrecked  upon  it,  without  ar- 
riving at  any  result.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  relations  in  Ireland 
had  for  a  long  time  been  in  so  abnormal  a  state  that  all 
attempts  at  reform  seemed  either  inefficient  or  danger- 
ous Every  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  i)eas- 
antry  was  met  by  the  opposition  of  the  landed  ariAtoc- 
racy,  while  every  assistance  rendered  to  the  weak  and 
oppressed,  but  de  facto  national  Church  of  Ireland,  ex- 
asperated the  Protestant  element  of  the  population.  The 
passage  of  any  bill  concerning  Ireland  was  a  most  com- 
plicated piece  of  politics.  But,  said  an  Irish  paper,*' Prot- 
estantism is  not  as  powerful  as  lauded  property,  and  re- 
ligion must  give  way  before  ground-rents.'*  Without 
attributing  such  views — as  was  often  done — to  the  Brit- 
ish government,  for  attempts  at  conciliation  were  made 
from  religious  motives,  it  would  appear  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  inclined  to  this  theory  when,  in  1845,  he  presented 
the  Maynooth  Bill  to  Parliament  Indeed  for  the  last 
fifty  years  Parliament  had  been  voting  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  over  £8000  for  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests;  the  preceding  year  the  Charitable  Be- 
quest Bill  had  been  passed  ahnost  unanimously,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  had  assured  Peel  that  the  pas- 
itage  of  his  new  bill  would  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  a  plecige  of  reconciliation.  But 
hardly  had  the  bill  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  a  storm  of  opposition  arose.  The  Protes- 
tants of  the  various  denominations  united  to  denounce 
it,  and  to  petition  against  a  bill  which  would  modify 
the  Protestant  character  of  the  administfation.  A  large 
meeting,  chiefly  of  Dissenters,  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall, 
March  18, 1845,  and  a  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Commit- 
tee organized  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  to  overwhelm  the 
Parliament  with  petitions.  On  April  3  Peel  presented 
the  bill  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  attempted  to 
prove  that  there  were  but  three  ways  of  acting :  to  main- 
tain things  as  they  were,  to  suppress  the  usual  appro- 
priation, or  to  increase  it.  The  first  he  declared  imprac- 
ticable, as  so  insufficient  a  sum  for  the  purpose  could  not 
gain  much  gratitude  for  the  donors ;  the  second,  he  said, 
was  still  less  advisable,  as  the  withdrawal  of  assistance 
to  which  thev  had  been  accustomed  for  tiftv  vears  would 
not  fail  to  exasperate  the  Irish ;  but  the  third  he  looked 
upon  as  a  certain  reme<iy.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
raise  the  yearly  appropriation  for  Maynooth  to  £26,000, 
making  it  a  part  of  the  regular  budget,  and  thus  trans- 
forming the  grant  into  a  dotation;  he  moreover  pro- 
posed to  incorporate  the  boanl  of  trustees,  and  to  vote  a 
special  grant  of  £90,000  for  building  purposes.  Besides, 
the  existing  ex  officio  inspectors  were  to  be  replaced  by 
five  inspectors  appointed  by  the  crown,  who,  however, 
would  leave  the  control  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
to  the  three  Roman  Catholic  inspectors.  The  o|)posi- 
tion  was  headed  by  Sir  R  Inglis.  He  attacked  the  bill 
on  religious  ground,  as  opposed  to  Protestant  principles. 
He  did  not  mean  to  withdraw  the  usual  appropriation, 
but  wante<i  Roman  Catholics,  like  Dissenters,  to  educate 
their  ministers  at  their  own  expense.  All  those  op- 
posed to  the  Established  Church  sided  with  htm.  The 
l)i'l  received  216  votes  against  114  at  the  first  reading. 
This,  however,  was  but  the  prelude.  At  the  second 
reading  the  struggle  commenced  in  earnest,  and  lasted 
through  six  sittings.  They  first  argued  about  the  new 
principle,  which  converted  a  yearly  grant  into  a  dota- 
tion, for  this  gave  to  the  previously  ignored  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  a  legal  existence  ami  official  recognition. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  sought  to  defend  this  principle  in 
various  ways.  Some  claimed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Parliament  to  care  for  Maynooth,  either  because,  by 
uniting  with  itself  the  Irish  Parliament,  it  had  assumed 
its  charges,  or  as  a  sort  of  restitution  for  the  former  pos- 
sessions of  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  de- 
prived. Yet  the  assumption  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  did  not  guarantee  the  continuance  of 
the  grant  longer  than  twentv  years  more,  and,  on  the 
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other  hand,  calling  £26,000  a  restitution,  when  the 
yearly  income  from  the  confiscated  Chiurch  property 
amounted  to  over  £600,000,  sounded  like  bitter  noock- 
ery.  Others  preferred  to  take  the  broader  ground  of 
moral  obligation,  claiming  that  it  was  necessary  to  aid 
oppressed  and  impoverished  Ireland.  Others  again, 
leaving  the  past  to  consider  only  the  future,  argued 
from  the  political  point  of  view.  They  hoped  that  this 
conciliatory  measure,  and  the  better  education  of  the 
priests,  would  open  a  new  aera  to  Ireland.  None  of  these 
views  satisfied  Gladstone,  who,  after  criticbing  them 
all,  finally  arrived  at  the  negative  principle  that  the 
support  granted  to  Maynooth  should  only  be  withdrawn 
at  the  la^t  extremity,  as  it  would  have  the  worst  conse- 
quences on  the  relation  existing  between  England  and 
Ireland.  Some  even  sought  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  edu- 
cational question.  Still  the  majority  could  not  blind 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  it  really  involved  the 
weighty  and  difficult  question  of  the  relation  between 
the  English  government  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland.  The  opi)onents  of  the  bill  had  an  easier 
task.  They  could  readily  attack  it  from  an  abstract  re- 
'ligious  stand-point.  They  divided  themselves,  however, 
into  two  great  sections,  according  to  the  ground  they 
took.  The  Churchmen  and  some  of  the  Dissenters  did 
not  oppose  the  continuation  of  the  former  support,  but  its 
increase ;  the  Dissenters,  as  a  body,  opposed  this,  like  all 
other  government  support  towards  churches.  Both  par- 
ties clamored  loudly  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  its  political  as  well  as  religious  tendencies,  and 
particularly  the  Jesuitical  spirit  inculcated  at  Maynooth. 
Yet  Parliament  perceived  that  something  must  be  done 
to  allay  the  hostile  feelings  in  Ireland,  and  the  bill 
passed  t)ic  second  reading  with  323  votes  against  176. 
After  another  protracted  and  severe  stniggle,  it  received 
at  the  third  reading  317  votes  against  189.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  repetition  of 
that  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  most  eminent  ju' 
rists  decided  in  favor  of  t  he  bilL  Brougham  established 
a  precedent  in  bringing  forward  a  previous  act  in  which 
the  principle  of  dotation  was  clearly  expressed.  On  the 
bench  of  bishops,  six  voteil  in  favor  of  the  bill ;  among 
them  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  the  bishops  of 
Norwich  and  St.  David.  The  bill  finally  went  through 
with  181  votes  against  50,  and  received  the  royal  sanc- 
tion on  June  30, 1845.  While  the  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament,  the  opposition  outside  was  very 
active.  A  large  meeting  was  held  on  April  13  at  Cov- 
ent  Garden,  in  which  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
took  [>art.  Other  meetings  were  also  held  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  The  Dissenters  were  especially  active. 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  asserted  as  the  ground  of 
their  opposition :  I,  that  by  increasing  the  grant  to  the 
seminary,  the  papacy  would  be  legally  recognised  in 
Ireland ;  2,  that  the  practice  of  employing  government 
funds  for  the  support  of  religion  is  wrong  in  principle ; 
3,  that  there  were  special  objections  to  the  bill  under 
consideration,  namely,  the  Jesuitical  tendencies  of  May- 
nooth, the  danger  of  the  influence  over  the  masses  of  a 
more  thoroughIy-e<lucated  clergy,  the  evil  of  binding 
the  clergy  to  the  support  of  the  government,  leading 
them  to  oppose  the  progressive  social  tendencies  of  the 
fieople;  and,  finally,  the  spirit  of  aggression  uiherent  to 
the  papacy.  Some  c>f  the  Dissenters,  however,  found 
this  platform  too  indefinite;  they  wanted  the  bill  re- 
jected wholly  on  anti-State-Church  principles,  and  on 
May  2  formed  a  special  committee  at  Salter's  Hall,  dis- 
tinct from  the  original  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Com- 
mittee. On  May  20  they  held  a  meeting  at  Crosby 
Hall,  in  which  300  minLnters  and  400  laymen  (princi- 
pally Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Arminian  Methodists  of  the  new  Connec- 
tion) took  part.  They  urged  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
decline  the  assistance  of  the  (Joveniment  to  their 
Chunrh  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of  their  religion. 
Sir  Culling  Eardley,  president  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, spoke  in  a  quite  dilTercnt  tone  in  a  letter  tA  O'Ocsv^ 
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DelL  He  accused  the  Roman  Catholic  leader  of  inoon-  those  whom  he  had  ahrB3r8  had  reaaon  to  look  upon  u 
sistency  if  he  accepted  the  new  grant,  and  threatened  his  chief  sapportera.  Well  has  it  lately  been  odd  that 
to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  gain  hb  end.  An  **  the  policy  of  Rome  knows  neither  friendship  nor  gnU 
Anti-Maynooth  Committee  was  also  organized  at  Dub-  itude ;  to  serve  '  the  Church*  it  strikes  indiscriminately 
lin,  and  in  a  meeting  held  on  June  5  an  address  to  the  at  its  friends  or  foes ;  and  the  British  statesman  hai 
House  of  Lords  was  drawn  up,  which  received  8627  sig-  shown  himself  no  match  for  the  Italian  fnests,  who 
natures,  and  also  a  petition  to  the  queen.  On  the  whole  have  preyed  upon  his  eminent  renown,  and  would  now, 
there  were  some  10.000  petitions  drawn  up  against  the  perhaps,  exult  over  hts  faU.  They  throw  him  made  m 
bill,  which  receive<l  about  1,130,000  signatures.  The  the  instrument  they  can  no  longer  use,  and  demand  that 
government,  however,  remained  unmoved,  and  the  ex-  Ireland  shall  be  ruled  and  educated  by  Cath^Jics  akne. 
citement  grailually  su^jsided.  It  was  thought  that  now  With  mediieval  mummeries  they  have  dedicated  the 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  would  rest  satistied,  and  be  island  to  *  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus,*  and  plainly  intend 
truly  reconciled ;  yet  at  one  of  the  very  first  synods  held  nothing  less  than  the  total  subjugatimi  of  its  Pn>tefltaiit 
by  them  the  roy^  colleges  were  excommuni^te<l  and  population  to  a  priestly  despotism.**  The  endowment 
the  national  school  condemned.  The  Roman  Catholic  of  Maynooth,  and  later  the  establishment  of  the  qaeen*s 
prelates  in  Ireland — Cullen,  Slatery,  and  M^llale — had  colleges,  and  even  the  open  doors  of  Trinity,  cannot  and 
already  attracted  considerable  attention  by  their  Ultra-  will  not  pacify  Rome.  She  seeks  contnd  of  Ireland  hnh 
montane  views,  but  at  this  last  outrage  the  old  opposi-  in  Church  and  State;  and  so  long  as  the  papacy  shall  re- 
tion  spirit  kindled  again  into  a  flame.  Spooner  pro-  main  tainted  by  a  zest  for  temporal  power,  both  En^r- 
voked  a  visitation  of  Maynooth  G>llege  by  a  bill  he  land  and  I^nissia  will  find  defilement  and  abasemoit, 
proposed  May  11, 1H52.  Yet  more  moderate  advice  pre-  aye,  not  unfrequently  rebellion  in  the  ranks  <^  those  of 
vailed :  it  was  claimed  that  the  papal  aggression  in  no  her  subjects  who  claim  fidelity  to  the  hierarchy.  The 
wise  affected  Ireland,  but  rather  England,  and  that  the  last  days  certainly  are  teaching  even  the  most  liberal- 
most  Ultramontane  among  the  Iritth  prelates,  Cullen,  minded  politicians  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  bnik 
was  educated  at  Rome,  not  at  Maynooth.  S{>ooner  upon  a  foundation  which  is  political  as  well  as  eccksias- 
finally  withdrew  his  motion.  Yet  every  year,  for  some  tical,  and  that  the  severe  measures,  as  inaugmated  by 
time  after,  the  jiroposition  of  stopping  tlie  appropriation  Bismark,  will  alone  save  the  Protestant  world  from  ram 
was  renewed ;  and  was  not  dropped  until  quiet  had  been  and  decay. 

fully  restored  in  IreUnd,  and  general  harmony  re-esUb-       Mayo,  D axiki^  a  Presbjterian  diWne  of  some  note, 

lishe<l.       ...  was  bom  in  London  or  vicinity  in  1672.     He  was  edo- 

rhe  agitation  of  the  Insh  population  in  late  years,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  h„n,e,  tt^„  ^ent  abn^id  and  studied  fur 

provoked,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  in  IreUnd,  as  in  ^^^  ^^^^  -^  iloUand  under  Witsius.    On  his  return  to 

Poland,  by  the  immaculate  emissaries  of  the  pontiflT  England  he  preached  successively  at  TothiU  TieUa, 

of  Rome,  has  led  the  government  of  Engknd  to  con-  Westminster,  at  Kingston-upon-Thames.  and  at  Hack- 

sider  the  propnety  of  granting  the  three  millions  of  n^.^^  ^^  finally  settled  perraanenUv  at  SUver  Street, 

Irish  Romanists  such  liberty  m  worship  and  education  Lo'n^^on,  ^here  he  died  in  1733.     Mn  Mavo  was  a  man 

as  should  make  them  as  tit  subjects  as  the  other  twenty  ^f  considerable  talents,  great  zeal  and  activity,  combined 

raiUions  of  the  n<.rthem  isles  who  enjoy  the  protection  ^^^i  prudence.     Besides  publUhing  many  'sermons,  be 

of  the  British  crown,  and  worthy  associates  of  their  ^^^^  -^  continuation  of  Henr%'»8  Kxpditum,  a  Com- 

English-speaking  neighbors.     In  1868  Mr.  Gladstone,  nentary  on  the  Second  Kvistle  ti  the  Corinthians,    See 

whose  very  eariiest  work  had  been  «  marked  by  a  phun  AlHbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthon,  s.  y. ;  Brown, 

inclination  to  elevate  the  Church  above  the  Sute,"  and  Cydop,  ofRelimous  KnowUdqey  s.  v. 
who,  in  the  very  maiden-davs  of  his  political  career,  had 

"exhibited  an  unfailing  tenderness  for  the  whims,  the       Mayotta,  one  of  the  Comoro  Isles  (in  the  Indian 

complaints,  and  the  growing  claims  of  his  friends  the  Ocejin^  sinc-e  1843  under  the  control  of  the  French.  0 

papal  prelates,"  was  called  to  the  premiership  of  (ireat  «f  "*t<'^  >»  latitude  12^  34'-18o  4'  S.,  and  kmgitude  44^ 

Britain,  to  establish,  if  possible,  perfect  accord  between  ^^'  l-'>"-45°  23'  E.,  covenng  some  twenty-one  miles 

the  English  and  Irish  people.     Almost  the  sole  aim  of  ^^^  ""'^*»  ^  ^^^^^  ^»^*»  ■"  average  breadth  of  six  or 

the  policy  which  the  new  premier  inaugurated  was  the  »cven  miles;  if, however,  the  dangerous  coral  npefo  which 

conciliation  of  the  Romanist*  of  Ireland.     For  this  one  »urrom»<l  the  iaUnd  be  included,  the  whole  occupies  a 

purpose  he  has  labored  uninterruptetllv.    No  sooner  had  «P«<«  ^^  ^^^^  ™»^  ^^^  »"<*  **"^*>'  »^  twenty-four 

he  succeeded  Mr.  Dis*raeli  than  he  ufged  the  discstab-  ™»^^  «**t  *"**  "^^^  *"^  conUins  a  populatiim  of  about 

lishmcnt  of  the  Church  of  England  principles  as  the  8000,  mostly  Romanists.    The  surface  of  this  isle  is  very 

ecclesiastical  principles  of  Ireland.    His  success  in  this  "neven,  and  is  studded  with  vokanic-k»oking  peaki, 

attempt  is  now  a  matter  of  historv.     See  Ikeland.  *>™«  ^^  ^1^»<^^  «*c«^  '^<^  ^^^  »"  height.     Its  shores 

Flattered  bv  the  en«v  victory  gained*  in  his  first  effort,  ***  >"  ^^^  P*««»  ^»"^  ^>t**  mangrove  swamps,  whkh 

Mr.  (;iad»tone  f..llowe<l  it  bv  a  proposal  for  the  esUb-  ""^  uncovered  at  low  water,  and  are  productive  of  ma- 

lishment  of  compulsory  education  and  denominational  *»"*  *"*^  ^«^'^»"''  it  is  m  most  parts  capable  of  caltiva- 

Bchools,     Herein,  also,*  he  succeeded,  but  onlv  measure-  ^ion,  prominently  that  of  sugar,  the  only  article  exported, 

blv.     Encourage<l  by  the^  rei^eated  succeiies,  he  has  The  French  themselves  live  mainly  on  the  wland  of 

latelv  come  forward  with  a  scheme  which  onlv  a  few  ^'ao"dzi,  inside  the  chain  of  reefs  on  the  east  side  of 

davs'ago  (February,  1873)  threatened  his  niin,  and  even  Mayotta.    A  gtivemor  and  colonial  officer  are  resalents. 

now  holds  him  in  suspense.     His  new  scheme  now  on  *"*^  ^'^^  ^^  French  soldiers,  besides  some  natives,  were 

foot  is  a  proposition  to  dismantle  Trinity  College,  long  stationed  there.    The  Roman  CathoUc  Church  alone  has 

the  eyesore  of  Romanists,  and  to  found  an  immense  ed-  *  ^**^'^  \iexe^ 


ucational  establishment,  called  the  Irish  University,  in  Mayov7,  Robert  Wynkt.l,  an  English  divine, 

which  Catholics  shall  study  only  their  own  histor}-  and  bom  at  Saltash,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  I7th  century 

philosophy,  Pn>testants  a  different  series,  and  which  (1777);  was  educate<l  at  Exeter  College,  Oxf3Td ;  and, 

shall  l>e  endowed  with  a  vast  revenue  from  the  spolia-  after  serving  several  curacies  in  succession,  removed  to 

t  ion  of  Trinity  anil  the  wrecks  of  the  Established  Church.  Ardwick,  near  Manchester,  but  there  be  died,  only  three 

lioth  Dissenters  and  ( '4)nformi»ts  are  alarmeil  at  the  step  months  after  removal,  in  1817.     Mr.  Mayow  is  highly 

Mr.  Gladstone  Hx-^ems  determined  upon.     Even  Roman-  spoken  of  as  a  pulpit  (krator.     A  noted  English  writer 

iMts  disfavor  the  pr(>pa-«al,  for  of  the  three  or  four  mill-  has  compared  him  with  Sterne  for  his  great  humor  and 

ions  of  (Catholic  Irish  it  is  pn>bable  that  not  one  third  strong  feeling,  which  the  two  possessed  in  common.   He 

t)f  suitable  age  can  read  and  write.     The  greatest  oppo-  published  PUiin  Pr^arhi^j  or  Sermons  Jhr  the  Poor  and 

sition,  however,  has  come  from  Rome,  and  suddenly  the  /or  People  of  all  Ranks  (Lond.  1816,  r2mo)  i^Sermms 

premier  of  Great  Britain  tinds  himself  confronted  by  and  SiisceUcuieotts  Pieces,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  JfeiMMf 
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ofkit  Life  (1822,  12mo).— Allibone,  Diet,  o/BriL  cand  «nd  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  both  formed  a  high  opinion 

A  mer,  A  uM.  s.  v.  of  him,  and  in  1631  he  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  the 

Mayr,  Beda,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  bom  at  Du-  ^^ty  "f  Cherasco,  by  which  peace  was  restored.    Maz- 

itingen,  in  Bavaria,  in  1742.    He  entered  the  cloUter  at  «"«  at  this  time  dispUyed  ctmsiderable  trickery  in  fa- 

Donauworth  in  his  twentieth  year.     Finely  cultured,  ^o'  of  France,  and  by  this  ^nfair  partiality  acquired  the 

and  classed  with  the  best  talent  of  his  dav,  he  sought  '»a«'e^  of  t^«  courts  of  Si>ain  and  (iermany,  but  the 

relief  from  the  duliiess  of  convent  life  by  teaching  math-  thanks  of  Louis  and  Kichelieu,  who  recommended  « the 

ematics,  p<»etr>',  rhetoric,  phUosophv,  canon  law,  an<l  the-  «We  negotiator"  to  the  favor  of  the  pope.    Shortly  after 

ology.     He  was  charged  with  being  liberal  to  excess,  *»«  w«»  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  French  cardhial 

and  was  both  feared  and  dUtrusted  bv  the  clergy  of  the  »nd  prime-minister  the  reward  due  for  his  great  services 

Roman  Catholic  Church.     His  principal  work,  Ikfence  ^  Lo"w  XIII.     In  1634  he  was  named  vice-legate  to 

of  ike  Natural^Chriatian,  and  Catholic  Religum,  accord-  Avignon,  but  was  sent  to  Paris  as  nuncio  to  intercede 

ing  to  the  Necessities  of  our  Time,  was  published  at  Augs-  ^t*»  Louis  XIII  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose 

burg  in  1787,  and  is  still  mentioned.    He  died  April  28,  <lu<^hy  the  king  of  the  French  had  taken  possession  of. 

1794.     A  list  of  his  works  b  given  by  Doring,  O'elehrte  Mazariu,  now  unequivocally  drawn  towanls  Richelieu, 

TheoL  Deutschlandsy  vol  ii,  s.  v. ;  see*  also  Wetzer  uud  "f  course  failed  to  accomplish  the  Usk  assigned  him  by 

Welte,A:irc*«i.Z,eaikm,vi,953.     (G.Bl)  the  holy  father.     Mazarin  returned  lo  Rome  in  1636 

Mayr.  Cdleatin.  a  Gennan  theologUn,  was  bom  "  ^^«  f;'^^?;-  Ti-^^^  ^\  ^?^'^  '« ?"f  ^^^^^r 

April  21, 1679,  at  Donauworth.    In  1698  he  entered  the  t»»«  death  of  Richeheu  s  celebrated  confidanaather  Jo- 

Benedictine  Onler  at  Augsburg ;  Uter  he  became  a  stu-  "^P^  ^^1  ^t^  """*       "  x.  "*  ^^  V?""  Mi"  "v"*  v  " 

dent  at  the  University  of  Sakburg,  where  in  1711  he  "^T**'  ^  ^^«^  ,"^\*/T""t/k*  '^'°!.^  \c***' 

was  appointed  professor  of  phUosophy.     In  1713  he  ob-  Prpmtsed  for  father  Jc«eph  bu,  as  Urban  re^ 

tained  the  pn»fLsorship  of  polemical  theology,  and  the  ";*"  »»  ^.^»  ^^t   ^^^'       ^"Tl!  v  '^'^  '"^"T** 

inspection  of  the  SalzbLgihools.     AUmt  Uiis  time  he  the  serv-.ce  of  the  kmg  as  a  naturalized  Frenchman.    In 

wasmade  doctor  of  divinitv.    In  1714  he  was  appointed  ^  ^l  ^"  nominai«i  ambassador  to  Savoy,  where  af- 

ecclesiastical  counseUor  of  "the  duke  of  Salzburg  and  at  ^^IJ"  f*^**^  "^""^l  ^^  ""'^t  ^"^^'^f!  t"  restore  peace,  and  in 

the  same  time  became  professor  of  scholastic  theology.  ?*^  ^f  V^  *^  1^*^^  J?"^^  ^  J.^«  1^"^  ^^  ^'^^'^l 

In  1716  he  was  appointed  vice-rector  of  the  universitv,  ^^^"K^  ^^^  persistent  efforts  of  his  friend  the  cardinal 

in  1719  pro-chan^lor,  and  in  1728  chief  rector.     In  and  pnme-mimster  of  France.     Mazannin  France,  was 

»  -  #v..»Kr..i  -«j  ...^A.i  .><..«|||„(  1^  Richelieu,  especially 

cy  headed  by  Henri  de  Cinq- 
ixecution  in  Septemlier,  1642. 

pmmine'iice"^''.  writCT  of  Ihe^klKyrbuVhU  p^uca.mi  l^'"  '[•»  Kich*l«"'»  l«»t  triiunph.     In  the  foUowing 

have  never  been  collected  in  book  form.    They  consUt  P«<=f  n"^'  ^e  d.e,l,  rec.»nmen<l.ng  on  hu.  death-bed  that 

mainly  of  dissertation,  and  contributions  to  different  L»r  *™¥  "5*'''«  *l'^"^"i■'' "*"".  •"*«»»«•;' ""^ 

joumis.    For  a  list  of  his  writings,  see  Doring,  GtkhU  "^""^J"."  "*"^  ''  P"^'»'"'?:! '"  *',?? ',7*  '»*'"•  «'~"y 

V*^/  ii^.t^^kL.^1,  ,.«!  ;;  o  „  acceded  to  the  last  wish  of  his  faithful  fnend  and  coun- 

Jneot,  UeutscnlanaSy  vol.  iifB,y,  ,,         _    ,„.„  »      •    vtn  i  •       ir  i-  j       j  •»#        •  » 

^/  sellor.     In  1643  Louis  XIII  himself  died,  and  Mazanns 

MayBart.     See  Mkysart.  position  became  one  of  great  difficulty  amid  the  in- 

Maiwrin,  Jules  (properly  Guilio  Mazzarino\  car-  trigues,  jealousies,  and  strifes  of  the  courtiers  surround- 

dinalfthe  celebrated  prime-minister  of  king  Louis  XIV  ing  Louis  XIV  in  his  minority.     By  the  will  of  the 

of  France,  the  successor  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  inau-  late  king  he  had  been  declared  the  sole  adviser  of  the 

gurator  of  a  reign  noted  for  attainments  in  arms,  Ian-  queen-regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  but  the  latter  assumed 

guage.  fine  arts,  literature,  industry',  and  a  superior  de-  a  decidedly  hostile  attitude  towards  the  cardinal,  and 

gree  of  splendor,  was  bom  of  a  noble  Sicilian  family  it  was  some  time  before  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  the 

July  14, 1602,  most  probably  at  Piscina,  near  the  lake  principal  power  in  the  government,  as  well  as  the  confi- 

of  Celano,  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  though  in  the  letters  of  nat-  dence  of  the  queen-regent.     He  used  his  [N)wer  at  first 

uralization  granted  him  in  France  in  1639  it  is  stated  with  moderation,  and  courted  popularity  by  gracious 

that  he  was  bom  at  Rome.     It  is  certain,  however,  and  affable  manners.     He  pro8ecute<l  the  war  against 

that  he  received  his  education  at  the  Eternal  City,  and  Spain  which  began  under  his  predecessor,  and  in  whi<;h 

hence,  no  doubt,  the  mintake  as  to  his  native  place.     In  Condc  and  Turenne  maintained  the  honor  of  the  French 

1619  Mazarin  went  to  Spain  to  pursue  the  study  of  juris-  arms.     A  dispute  which  arose  between  the  court  and 

pradence,  probably  intending  to  enter  the  legal  pn)feH-  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  regarding  the  registration  of 

rion,  but,  returning  to  Rome  in  1622,  a  little  later  he  edicts  of  taxation,  was  fomente<l  by  cardinal  De  Retz 

entereil  the  military  8er\'ice,  and  was  given  a  captain's  into  the  revolt  of  the  Parisians  called  "the  Day  of  the 

commission  in  1625.     Soon  after  this  he  entered  the  Ilarricades"  (Aug.  27,  1648\  and  was  followed  by  the 

service  of  the  Church,  and  was  employed  as  companion  civil  war  of  the  Fn)nde.    The  court  was  forced  to  retire 

of  the  papal  legate  to  France,  ami  in  this  mission  (lis-  to  St.(iermaiii,  and  Mazarin  was  outlawed  by  Parlia- 

played  great  political  talents.    In  the  difficulties  arising  ment ;  but,  by  the  tmce  of  Ruel,  he  still  n'niained  min- 

out  of  the  contested  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  ister.     The  feeling  against  him,  however,  became  still 

in  which  France  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  count  more  inflamed  when,  at  his  instigation,  the  queen-re- 

De  Nevers,  while  the  emperor  of  (iermany,  the  king  of  gent  cauHe<l  the  princes  of  Coiule  and  Conti  and  the 

Spain,  and  the  duke  ofSavoy  supported  those  of  the  duke  duke  of  Longueville  to  be  arrested  in  January,  16o0. 

of  (iuastalla,  Mazarin  was  sent  by  pofie  Urban  to  Turin  Mazarin  went  in  person  at  the  liead  of  the  court  troops 

as  the  amtistant  of  cardinal  Sac.'chef ti.     The  latter  at  to  the  insurgent  provinces,  and,  after  the  victory  at  Re- 

once  perceived  his  talent,  gave  him  his  entire  confidence,  thcl,  showed  so  much  insolence  that  the  nobles  and  the 

and  in  fact  devolved  u])on  him  the  entire  management  people  of  the  capital  made  common  cause  against  him. 

of  the  negotiation.     It  was  not  imme<liately  successful,  He  found  it  necessary  to  secure  his  safety  by  flight  to 

for  in  1629  liouis  XIII  in  person  invaded  Savoy,  took  the  Netherlands.     The  press  teemed  with  violent  pub- 

Suza,  and  forced  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  abandon  his  alii-  lications  against  Mazarin,  knoi^-n  as  Mazarinadts  (col- 

ance  with  Spain.     Finally  Sacchetti  retunie<i  to  Rome,  lected  by  Mon-au  in  the  Bibliogrnphit  des  Mazarinades 

leaving  Mazarin,  with  the  title  of  "internuncio,''  to  con-  [Paris,  1850-51,  3  vols.  8vo] ;  a  selection  of  them  was 

tinue  the  negotiations.     Cardinal  Barberini,  the  point's  also  published  by  Moreau  uiuler  the  title  Choix  den  Jifaz- 

nephew,  returned  in  Sacchetti's  stead,  and  Barberini  ariruides  [ibid.  1854, 2  vols.8vo]).     After  the  rebellion 

found  Mazarin  as  indispensable  as  had  his  pre<lecessor.  of  the  prince  of  Conde  he  ventunnl  to  return  to  France; 

Mazarin  labored  unceasingly  to  restore  peace.     He  vis-  but  Paris  making  his  removal  a  condition  of  its  submis- 

ited  the  contending  powers ;  in  1630  he  saw  LouId  XIII  sion,  he  retired  again  from  the  court,  and  It  ^a9b\«aN.>Ji^ 
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Feb. .%  1653  that  he  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  the  G^vennes  in  1702  he  was  imprisoned,  but,  escaping 
capitalf  where  he  was  received  with  significant  silence,  from  his  captors,  he  determined  to  bring  the  people  to  a 
Yet  afler  a  time  the  skill,  patience,  and  perseverance  of  mure  determined  stand,  and  while  engaged  in  thb  worl[ 
Mazarin  triumphed,  and  he  regained  his  former  popular-  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  near  Uzes  in  1710.  See  Cuun, 
ity  and  acquired  his  former  power.  See  here  article  Hiitoire  det  Camisards.  See  Caxisaki>8. 
Louis  XIV,  p.  626, col  1.  After  governing  France  with  Maziti^'as  (MaZiriag  v.  r.  Zciriac),  given  by  er- 
great  ability,  and  just  as  Louis  XiV  was  arriving  at  an  roneous  Gnecism  (1  Esdr.  ix,  86)  in  place  of  the  He- 
age  when  he  felt  the  capacity  and  desire  to  sway  the  brew  Mattathiah  (Ezra  x,  43). 
sceptre  himself,  Mazarin  died,  March  9,1661.  In  1690  Masolinl,  Silvkstro,  an  Italian  theologian,  it 
some  letters,  written  by  Mazarin  during  the  negotiation  uguaUy  known  by  the  surname  Priericu  (after  the  oame 
of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  pubUshed ;  additional  ^f  jjjg  birthplace,  Prierio).  See  Prikrias. 
letters  were  published  in  1693,  and  in  1745  others  were  ^  ,,,..,.  ,  ...^..^s 
added,  and  the  whole  arranged  under  the  title  of  LeUrtg  Ma  Bor  (Heb.  Mattor ,  ^'t:i^\  a  name  occumng 
du  Cardinal  Mazann,  ou  foa  voU  U  secret  de  negotia-  only  in  the  original,  and  which  the  translators  of  the 
turn  de  la  Paix  des  Pyrenie^.  "  They  were  written  for  A.  V.  ("  besieged  places,"  2  Kings  xix»  24 ;  Isa.  xxxvii, 
the  information  and  instruction  of  the  young  king,  ami  25;  "fortified  cities,"  Micah  vii,  12  ;  "defence,"  Isa. 
form  useful  examples  of  clearness  and  precision  in  dip-  xix,  6)  have  confounded  with  a  word  of  the  same  iorai 
lomatic  writings."  HU  person  was  remarkably  hand-  signifying  afotiress  (as  in  Psa.  xxxi,  22  ;  Hah.  ii,  1, 
some,  and  his  manners  fascinating,  and  from  an  oppo-  etc.).  Ge8eniu^  however  (rA«*aiir. //f*.  p.  815),  regards 
nent  he  tiumed  Anne  of  Austria,  the  queen-regent  during  it  as  a  title  oi  Egypt^  and  apparently  L4>wer  Egypt, 
Louis  Xl\"s  minority,  into  his  friend,  if  not  secretly  af-  as,  in  three  out  of  the  four  passages  where  it  occure,  it 
fianced  companion,  as  has  been  asserted  with  much  ap-  is  in  the  phrase  "ii:c^  "^1^7?  ^^^  streams  or  canals  of 
pearance  of  truth.  "  Mazarin,"  says  Mignet  {Memoires  Kgypt^  i.  e.  the  branches  of  the  Nile  (Isa.  xix,  6;  xxxvii, 
relatifs  a  la  succession  dE*paym\  "  had  a  far-seeing  25 ;  2  Kings  xix,  24) ;  and  that  it  comes  from  the 
and  inventive  mind,  a  character  rather  supple  than  fee-  Egpytian  word  ntesduro,  a  kingdom ;  perhaps  the  sing, 
ble.  His  device  was  *  Le  Temps  et  moi.' "  Under  his  ^f  ^1,^  dual  form  Mizraim,  CISTS,  q.  d.  douUe  Eyypl 
administration  the  influence  of  France  among  the  na-  ^^^  josephus,  ^n/.  i,  6,  2).*  '  Othem  (see  Bochart. 
tions  was  increased,  and  ni  tlie  internal  government  of  ),^^/  .  Y^^  ^  ^^^,^^  ^^^  Hebrews  themselves 
the  oHintry  those  pnnciples  of  despotism  were  estab-  ^^J^^  Egypt  to  be  so  cdled  as  being  strongly  forti- 
lished  on  which  Louis  XIV  afterwards  acted.  The  ad-  fied  (see  Diod:  Sic  i,  81).  See  EovKrrFoKraEsa. 
ministration  of  justice,  however,  became  very  corrupt,           ^ 

and  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  sank  into        Maa'saroth  (Heb.  Mazzaroth\  m'^jp,  a  woid 

deep  depression.     It  is  admitted  that  as  a  financial  ad-  found  only  in  the  plural,  and  occurring  but  once,  Job 

ministrator  he  was  far  inferior  to  Richelieu.     Mazarin  xxxviii,  32,  probably  by  an  interchange  of  liquids  for 

was  very  nigganlly  and  very  avaricious,  and  had  ac-  nibt-a,  "  planets,"  2  Kings  xxiii,  5),  an  astronomical 

quired  in  various  ways,  fair  and  foul,  an  immense  for-  ten^,  probably  meaning  the  twelve  smw  of  the  Zodiac 

tune,  amoiuiting  U>  12,000,000  li^-res,  which  he  oflfered  (^ee  Hirzel,  DeUtzsch,  and  Conant,  severally,  ad  k)c). 

to  the  king  shortly  before  he  died ;  afraid,  it  is  thought,  j^  Astronomy.     «  The  Peshito-Svriac  renders  it  bv 

that  it  might  be  rudely  seized  from  his  heirs.     Louis  ^,^^^0^  ^^^  ^.i^^  or  Great  Bear;  ^d  J.  D.  Michaefo 

declined  the  restitution,  which  was  perhaps  what  the  (^SuppL  ad  Ler.  Heb.  No.  1391)  b  followed  bv  Ewald  in 

wily  minister  expected.    In  his  will  Mazann  made  many  applving  it  to  the  stars  of  the  northern  cro'wn  (Ewald 

and  large  bequests  to  students  and  literary  enterprises;  .jj**i .%.      \  j    •  •      .v  j  j*        ^li.     - 

indeed,  he  had  alwavs  proved  himself  The  frierand  "^^  '**"  eouthem)  denving  the  word  from  ^1^  nezer, 

patron  of  learning.     The  CoUege  Mazarin  was  founded  *  T"^'   ,F^^'»\(^.'"»^"'-  »•  ^'0  understands  by  Mazza- 

at  his  wish,  to  receive  students  from  the  provinces  ac-  roth  the  pUuiet  Jupiter,  the  same  as  the  sUr  of  Amos 

quire<l  bv  the  "  peace  of  the  Pvrenees,"  and  to  this  same  ^'-  ^^'     ?"^  .^**^  interpretation  given  in  tlie  margin  of 

institution  he  presented  his  library,  of  immense  value  ^"' ''^^*°"  *f  *"PPort«?  ^7  ^^^  authority  of  Gesenins 

andsize.    Seethe  .Ve//iotV#  of  Mazarin's contemporaries,  ^^'^^'  P*  ^^)-  .P^  refemng  to  2  Kings  xxu^  5.  we 

Retz,  Madame  AlutteviUe,  La  Kochefoucault,  Tuienne,  ^^^  the  word  nw^,  wMZzdloth  (A. V.  the  planets),  dif- 

(irammont^  etc.;  Mnte.  de  LoiiguevUley  etc.,  by  Victor  fering  only  from  mazzardth  in  having  the  liquid  /for 

C«msin;  Aw\)ej\\  Histoire  du  Cardinal  Mazarin  (1751);  r^  and  rendered  in  the  margin  Hhe  twelve  signs,"  si 

Capefigue,  Richelieu^  Mtizarin,  Ui  Fronde  et  la  rsgne  de  in  the  Vulgate.     The  Sept.  there  also  has  /io^ovpM^, 

Lonis  XI V  (^Paris,  1835,8  vols.  8vo);  Saint- Aulaire,  /lis-  which  points  to  the  same  reading  in  both  passages,  and 

toire  de  la  Fnnuie ;  Hazin,  Histoire  de  France,  sous  2e  is  by  Suidas  explained  as  the  *  Zodiac,*  but  by  Prncof^itt 

Afinistere  da  Cardituil  Afazarin  (Paris,  1842,2  vols.  8vo) ;  of  (iraza  as  probably  ^  Lucifer,  the  morning  star,*  follow- 

Voltaire,  SVide  de  Louis  XI V;  Gualdo-Priorato,  Vita  del  ing  the  Vulgate  of  Job  xxxviii,  32.     In  later  Jewish 

Cardinal  Mazarin  (1662) ;  John  Calvert,  Li/e  ofCardi-  writings  mazzeUSth  are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the 

fial  Mazarin  (1670) ;  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Franfais;  singular,  mazzal^  is  used  to  denote  the  sin^e  ngns  as 

Grammont,i1/4(wofrM;  Y,C>o\x»\v\yLaJeunesse  de  Maza^  well  as  the  planets,  and  also  the  influence  which  they 

rin ;  Hoefer,  JVouv,  Biog.  O'enerale ;  Chambers.  Cydttp,  were  believed  to  exercise  upon  human  destiny  (Scklen, 

s.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Eraser's  Magazine ^  Novem-  De  Lis  Syr,  Synt.  i.  c  1).     In  consequence  of  this, 

ber,  1831,  and  February,  1832.  Jarchi,  and  the  Hebrew  commentators  genendly,  klen- 

iur«>.^«i»  r  .  iur».va^i.\      tj     •         i-  •  .v  ^*f^'  mazzardth  and  mazzdloth,  though  their  inteipreta- 

Mazaalc  (or  Mazdek), a  Persian  relicrious  enthu-  ..  *  aw      i?  —      ^  -»*     i    4  <.-   »  n 

„.    .    /,        x.A  ^         I    .1       1         /.   .      -  .  tions  varv.    Aben  Ezra  understands  *  stars  generallv; 

siast,  flourwhcwi  towards  the  close  of  the  oth  centurv  u.r»T*'u       r^u        i         ^u  l^ii^*' 

/K«  :- v^i;«..«.i  *„  k-      u       K         u    .  A  r.  ^-rX      II  *>"'  R»  Levi  bcn-Gershon,  *a  northern  constellation, 

(he  IS  believed  to  have  been  bom  about  A. D.  470).    He  /^        •      u-       ir-    •    <•  r         _j«  ^i  «- 

'     /.  ^^„ .  ,    .  u  ^       1  /.  „  Gesenius  himself  is  in  favor  of  regarding  masxarotk  ss 

protessen  t4>  be  a  prophet,  and,  secunng  nmnv  followers,  .»       n      e  •     •<••       -.*.'^it  •*;      i-j 

!i^i-««^   f...  -   J—        •.       f  _.        '^  '  •       '  the  older  form,  signifying  stnctly  *  premonitions,' and 

declared   for  a  communitv  of  proi)ertv.     Gaiiunfir  m  •     ..  .  "1  .  «.*u  *'Li  •    ^^    __ 

«^«.««rK  -r«^.«^  ♦*,«  ^^  {   u    f       I  /        A    \y      1  >n  the  concrete  sense,  *  stars  that  give  warnings  or  pre- 
strength  among  the  people,  ho  found  favor  flnallv  also  , .         ,  ,^         ^  «*»      a        .     .    u- 

in  the  cyeii  of  his  ruler,  king  Kobad,  and  the  syst'em  of  "^*'  ^™™  ^^®  "**««  *^\"*®  "^^  ^-^J»  "^^'  "» '^"*^ 

communism  was  adopted,  elfecting  great  changes  in  the  ^^®  deciphered,  as  he  believed,  the  same  words  on  some 

social  onler.     The  revolution,  however,  lasted  only  a  Cilician  coins  in  the  inscription  ba?  y\  V^i  which  be 

shfirt  time,  and  gradually  the  old  order  of  things  was  renders  as  a  prayer,  *may  thy  pur«  star  (shine)  o\-er 


restored. 


(us)'  ( J/on.  Phoen,  p.  279,  Uht  Se)." 


Mazel,  Abraham,  a  leader  of  the  French  Camisards,  Mazzocchl  (or  Massoccolo),  Ausssio  Simma- 
wns  liorn  at  Saint-Joaiwiu-Gard  some  time  about  the  ciio,  an  Italian  antiquary  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  it 
middle  of  the  I7th  century.    After  the  insurrection  of    Santa  Maria  di  Capua  in  'l69i,  and  afterwards  flouiisbed 


MAZZOLA 


of  Greek  ai 


■t  Niplei.  He  died  | 
in  U'l.  Muiuci^Di  vu  ceieuni«il  fur  )ii>  leamiiiK  fv 
beyoiid  the  borden  of  his  lucive  Utid.  His  many  ueat-  | 
ilea  (wtiUea  in  Lslin  ami  Itilim;  were  eUlioraic  >ud 
•cholarly  dineiUCiuni  upuD  vuioiu  >ubj«CU.  The  Paria 
Academy  of  Inscriiitiuiui  reciigntiKd  bis  servica  lu  [he 
vrorld  by  maliiii)i;  him  a  member  uf  iu  Uidy.  See  Hwler, 
Abwr.  hiiiff.  Ginernit,  lu  v. 

MaEKOla,  OlrolBmo  Bedolo,  an  I  ulian  paioter, 
pmnuuiieed  the  mwt  disliiiguiihed  pupil  uf  rarmigiann, 
vtubiini  near  Parma  in  1SU3,  and  died  about  l.'Mt.  He 
excellcil  a>  culurin  and  in  perspective.    Antun);  liis  miat 

of  aacred  an.  The  muM  wonhy  uf  imiice  are  his  jWk- 
domM  icilh  d'.  Calharvr  and  Miracle  vflhe  MuUiptica- 
titm  of  Ike  Loara.  See  Vaaaii,  Lint  oj'  Uie  Pamteri ; 
Hoefer.  .Voiir.  hiog.  Geniralt,  t.  r. 

MKsmola  (or  MaHiiola),CMroltuno  Fntnces- 
CO  Maila,  an  eminent  Italian  p^nlei,  aumamed  n  I*ar- 
miKiano,  Ike  I'armetuK,  vaa  bum  ac  I>anna  in  I6US.  lie 
viaiLed  Rome  in  lfi'23,  anil  was  rmpjiived  by  Clement 
Vll  U.  exerute  a  number  of  works  in'ibat  rity.  Hia 
Kyle,  formed  on  tliat  of  Cotreggiii  and  Raphael,  ia  char- 
acterized by  exeeeding  grace  and  delicacy  of  fonn  and 
ioftncMDrodlnrin);.  It  was  aaid  bv  MazzoU's  admirera 
that  "*  the  spirit  of  Uaphael  hadpaaaed  into  him."  Maz- 
zola  was  the  Grat  Italian  artist  who  engraved  with 
■qua  tiHtia.  He  died  in  1510.  Among  his  maslcrpiecea 
•re  the  Haihmna  drUa  Rota,  in  the  gMrTy  uf  Drwuleii  ■, 
■n  ArmuHeialioit,  ui  the  principal  church  of  Viadana; 
the  Madoraui  riih  SI.  Jilitrffarrlt  St.  Jerome,  etc,  in  the 
Uuwum  at  Bologna;  the  'ttatlotma  drllo  Lungti  Colh,  , 
at  tlorence ;  and  the  Vuim  of  SI.  Jtrvme,  in  the  Na-  I 
tionil  Gallery,  Londnn.  See  Vasari.  Lirei  iiflhe  PaM- 
eri ;  AOb,  Vila  di  F.  Maziola  (17»t) ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  | 
MetKiirt  of  Ewrig  flaUaii  Pamltn ;  Bellini,  Cenoi  in- 
lomo  alia  Vita  rd  alle  Oprre  di  F.  ilaziola  (1844) : 
Hnnara,  Uemoria  drUa  Vila  di  F.  Maauoia  (ltfl6),~ 
Hoefer,  A'ouf.  Biog.  Gimirale,  voL  sxxiv,  a.  y. 

nicAdam.  TFTOllA^  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Preeby-  ' 
(eriaii  Church,  waa  bom  April  10, 1777,  near  Ballj-mena, 
Ireland.  Bdng  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty,  the  op- 
pressive meaaurea  of  the  British  Kovemment  led  him 
(slake  an  active  part  in  the  efliirU  made  to  obtain  fkee- 
dotn  in  Ireland;  in  conaei(uenee  of  which  he  incunrd 
tbe  suspicion  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  being  in 
danger  of  lonng  hia  life  by  a  aummaiy  trial,  in  1797  he 
left  hia  native  land  for  America.  He  waa  •ubaequently 
eneaged  in  teaching  in  Philadelphiaj  was  for  a  consid- 
erable time  at  the  head  of  the  mathematical  and  P.ngliah 
nnecled  with  the  Univenily  nf  Pennaylvania; 
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years  treaaurer  of  the  Board  of  Mi«li<na  of  Ibe  General 
Svnod  of  the  Reformed  Preabvterian  Church.  He  died 
Nov.  16,  1844.  Mr.  McAdam  was  a  man  of  noble  ar>d 
genenius  imputaef,  dignlAed  in  manners,  intelligent,  and 
IruthfuL  See  WilKin,  Pnib.  iliil.  Almanac,  IMiO,  p. 
17fi. 

McArtbui,  Jaue!!  p.,  a  Presbvlerian  minialer, 
vaa  bom  in  Jackson,  N.  V.,  October  >J,  1827;  gradu- 
ated at  t'nioii  College,  Schenectady,  N.  ¥.;  atudied  the- 
ology, flmt  in  the  Aaaociale  .Seminary.  CanonMburg,  Pau, 
■nd  afterwards  in  the  seminary  at  Xenia,  Ohio;  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Miami,  and  eonnected 
with  the  Preabytery  of  Cambridge  when  he  died,  April 
16,  1869.  See'Wiison,  PreJK  lliil.  Aliaaaac,  1860,  p. 
159. 

McAnlBT,  William,  a 
bnerian  minister,  was  bom  i 
]iB5.     His eariv  education 
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d  he  wa«  entered  as  student  at  tbe  Ut 
versity  of  (ilargnw,  where  he  gained  high  distinctiuna. 
Both  stmlenls  and  profeBSors  reganled  btin  as  a  youth 
of  singular  promise.    Upon  graduation  he  at  once  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  theology,  under  the  well-known 


great  and  good  man.  William  McAuley  w 
preach  in  1789  by  the  Awiciate  Preal.yierj-  of  Armagh, 
and  was  ordained  by  that  body  in  17!iu,  as  minister  of 
the  Asmciate  congregation  nf  Tulliatlaii,  and  there  he 
labored  acceptably  until  17&4,when  he  emigrated  »  (he 
United  Sialea.  Here  he  waa  received  by  the  Presbv- 
tcty  uf  Washington  (.Synod  of  New  York),  and  waa  i'lt- 
Bialled  in  charge  of  the  united  congiegBtions  of  Kort- 
right,  Harpersfield,  and  Stamford,  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.  As  the  country  devdopert,  his  churches  grew  in 
power,  and  lUvisions  becoming  neceasaiy,  he  was  finally 
confined  in  hia  labors  lu  Krinright  alunr.  He  held  his 
post  for  over  half  a  cenlurv,  and  died  in  the  hariKss 
Uarch  24, 1851.  Mr.  McAuley  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered as  one  c.f  the  piureem  of  American  Prolestanciam. 
Hia  (a>k  waa  one  renutring  energy  and  peraeverance, 
and  both  these  qualities  he  posBeasiKl  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. Though  frequently  left  to  elruggle  agsiiist  pov- 
erty and  sickneie  in  tbe  care  of  a  large  family,  be  never 
faltered,  and  unhcsitaringly  pressed  forwanl  to  advance 
the  inlereats  of  his  Master's  cause.  Says  Dr.  John  For- 
syth (in  Sprague's  Amalt  of  Ike  American  Puliiil,  ia, 
78):  "Tliat  he  was  not  au  ordinarj-  man,atl.I  think. will 
admit,  who  consider  the  single  fact  that  hia  'natural 
force'  aa  a  preacher  waa  conndered  as  'unabated' by 
the  grandcbiMren  and  great-i^andchildren  of  those  who 
seveuly  years  ago  or  more  settled  in  a  wilderness,  which, 
through  their  instrumentality,  has  been  made  lo  blos- 
som as  the  rcae.  .  .  .  In  ibe  central  jioniins  of  Dela- 
ware County  there  arc  thousanda  who,  though  ihey 
I  never  saw  bim,  yet,  fnim  what  their  fathers  have  told 
them,  will  cherish  with  affccliuuale  veneratiuu  the  name 
of  William  McAiiley." 

McBilde,  Mattbew,  a  Prealiyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  PbiUdidphia  April  27,  18801  gradnaled  at 
the  Univeraitv  of  Peiin8)-lvanU  in  1851,  ami  eludied  in 
the  Theological  Seminarj-  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church ;  was  licensed  in  105A  by  tbe  Philadelphia  Pres- 
b>'(ery,  and  became  a  pastor  in  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa, 
where  he  remained  until  18C1,  when,  compelled  by  im- 
paired health  to  resign,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
lie  next  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  flamer 
nfiit  Curmiml,  which  he  conducted  with  great  accept- 
aiirc  to  the  Church  until  hia  death,  May  18,  I8GS.  See 
Wilson, 7'rwtv //iff.  .Ifnawc,  1864. 

HcBrlde,  Robert,  a  Pmbylerian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Franklm  MilK  Ohio,  in  May,  l8-.i6;  gradu- 
ated with  honor  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio  i  aut»ei)ueni- 
ly  studied  theo1og^'  in  the  same  institution;  utd  in 
1853  waa  licensed  by  the  Western  Reserve  Conference, 
and  onkined  by  Washtemiw  Pre«byler>-;  in  1866  ac- 
cepted a  call  Id  the  Church  in  Howell.  Mich.,  where  he 
labored  unlil  hia  death,  Sept.  |-2,  1800.  Ur.  BlcBriile 
was  a  man  of  much  devotional  piety,  and  labored  zeal- 
ously in  building  up  the  Church.  See  Wilson,  PrtA. 
IIUl.  .4/nmnur,  1862,  p.  191. 

McBiyde,  Thomas  Livikobton,  D.D,  a  Presby- 
terian minialer,  waa  bom  in  Abbeville  District,  8.  C., 
Feb.  -ih,  1817;  pursued  his  liteiarv  couise  in  Franklin 
College,  Athens,  Ga„  graduating  'in  1887 ;  enlcred  the 
Iheohjgical  seminary  in  ColumUa,  S.  C;  and  in  1889 
waa  licensed  to  preach  by  Harmony  Preabyleiy;  waa 
appointed  missionary  to  China  in  18S!I,  and  sailed  for 
NingB]«re  in  March,  INO  ;  in  184S  returned  to  this 
coumryonaccount  of  failing  health;  and  afterwards  be- 
came pastor  Buceessivcly  of  Pniviilencc  and  Rocky  Riv- 
er churehea  in  Abbeville  District.  .S.  C,  and  HopeweU 
Church,  Pendleton,  S.  C,  in  which  taller  pbKe  he  la- 
bored till  be  died,  April  15,  l8fiS.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Enkinc  College,  S.  C.     Dr.  Dlcllrj-de 
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McCaine,  Alrxani>er,  an  American  divine  of 
note,  was  born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1768. 
He  was  educated  in  England,  and  was  intended  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England;  but,  emigrating 
to  the  United  States  in  1791,  he  joined  the  Methodist 
£pi!«copal  Church,  and  in  1797  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry,  and  filled  several  important  pulpits  until  1821, 
when  he  located.  He  now  became  one  of  the  agitators 
of  the  movement  which  so  latclv  has  been  succesHfuUv 
carried— lay  representation.  In  reply  to  the  adverne 
decision  of  the  General  Conference  of  18*24,  he  pub- 


In  1853  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  after  preach* 
ing  there  some  time  became  connected  with  the  Female 
Seminary  at  St.  Charlea,  Mo.  In  1859  he  assumed  the 
pastorate  of  a  Church  in  Louisiana,  where  he  labured 
until  his  death,  Oct.  12, 1859.  Mr.  McCalla  poasewd 
excellent  pulpit  talents ;  his  expoeitory  style  was  rich 
and  absorbing,  his  preaching  doee  and  pungent,  lie 
was  the  author  of  many  published  Semnnu  and  Euags; 
also  Discusnons  tcith  Alexander  Campbell  on  Baptism ; 
with  Kneeland  on  UnwertaUtm  ;  with  Barker  on  Injidd- 
ity ;  a  small  volume  on  the  Doctorate  o/Dirimty;  and 


lishetl  the  somewhat  elaborate  I/istoiy  and  Mygtety  of    Travels  in  Texas,     See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac^ 


Methodist  Episcopacy  (1829),  a  work  iUsfilayiiig  rare 
ability.  When  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was 
started,  he  became  one  of  its  zealous  promoters,  and 


1861,  p.  99. 

MoCampbell,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Kockbridge  County,  Ya.,  April  9, 1781 ; 


was  reganled  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  influential  |  jrraduated  at  Washington  CoUege,  Lexington,  Va. ;  sub- 


ministers  of  that  body.  He  died  June  1,  1856.  lie 
was  particularly  ready  with  the  pen,  and  distinguished 
for  his  rare  talents  in  the  pulpit. 

McCall,  John  A.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  Athens,  Ohio,  Feb.  2SJ,  1884 ;  graduated  at 
Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  in  1859;  studied  theol- 
ogy in  the  seminary  at  Xenia,  Ohio ;  was  licensed  by 
the  Wheeling  I*re»bytery  in  18t>2,  and  in  1868  was  or- 
dained by  the  Xenia  Presbytery,  and  had  just  accepted 
a  call  to  Cedar\'ille,  Ohio,  when  he  died,  Aug.  25, 1863. 
Mr.  McCall  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents, 
and  remarkable  for  his  sober  and  studious  habits.  See 
Wilson,  PreslK  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1864,  p.  851. 

McCall,  Joseph  Pinckney,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Missis- 
sippi ;  professed  religion  while  young ;  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  and  was  soon  after  licensed  to 


sequently  studied  theology  with  Isaac  And^aon,  D.D., 
at  Mary  ville,  Tenn. ;  was  licensed  in  1805,  ordained  by 
the  Union  Presbytery  in  1807,  and  preached  succestdv-ely 
to  the  Strawberry  Plains,  Hopewell,  and  New  Market 
churches,  within  the  bounds  of  Fr^ich  Broad  Presby- 
tery. He  died  SepL  28, 1859.  Dr.  McCampbell  was*  a 
faithful  minister,  a  good  preacher,  and  an  earnest  pas- 
tor.    See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1861,  p.  19L 

MoCarroll,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  NewUn,  Pa.,  Angost  12; 
1800.  In  1829  he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  and  in  1835  the  New  Jeney 
Conference.  He  labored  as  an  effective  minister  for 
thirty-one  years.  He  was  three  times  appointed  pre- 
siding elder,  and  was  a  member  of  the  (general  Confer- 
ence of  1852.  A  thorough  student,  an  eloquent  preach- 
er, a  faithful  pastor,  a  gentle  mler,  he  was  greatly  be- 


preach.     The  war  breaking  out  soon  after,  he  went  out  j  loved  an<l  esteemed  in  all  his  appoiotmentSb     He  died 


as  a  volunteer  in  the  Southern  army.  After  the  war 
he  was  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  in  due  course  was  recommended  to  the 
Quarterly  Conference  and  licensed  to  preach.  In  1866 
he  was  received  into  the  Memphis  Annual  Crmfercnce, 
and  was  stationed  at  Wesley  Circuit,  with  Rev.  A.  K. 


in  East  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  9, 1860. 

McCarron,  Michael,,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  note,  was  bora  in  the  County  of  Monaghan, 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1804.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  his  native  place,  after  the  completion  of  which 
he  entered  Maynooth  College  to  pursue  his  thecdogical 


Wilson  as  preacher  in  charge.     In  1867  and  1868  he    studies,  and  on  graduation  was  ordained  to  the  minitAry. 
served  at  Dresden  Station.     His  last  appointment  was  —  .  —      • 

Hickman  Station,  in  Kentucky,  where  he  labored  faith- 
fully until  his  death,  April  8, 1870.  Mr.  McCall  was  an 
able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Church 
ffreatly  moumed  her  early  loss. — Minutes  of  the  M,E, 
Church  Souths  1870,  s.  v. 

McCalla,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Neshaminy,  Pa.,  in  1748;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  in  1766 ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
July  20, 1772 ;  taught  an  academy  in  Philadelphia ;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  New  Providence  and  Charleston,  Pa., 
in  1774;  acted  as  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  War; 
taught  afterwards  an  academy  in  Hanover  County,  Va. ; 
and  was  finally  twentv-one  vears  minister  at  Wappetaw, 
a  C.  He  died  Apri'l  6, 1809.  See  Hollinghead,  Ser- 
mons  and  Essays  of  D.  McCalla  (1810,  2  vols.);  also 
Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. 

McCalla,  'William  Latta,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  25, 1788.  He 
received  his  preparatory  e<lucation  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  his  parents ;  graduated  w^ith  honors  at  the  Tran- 
sylvania University,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  afterwards  stud- 
ied theology  privately;  was  licensed  in  1816,  and  after- 
wards ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Augusta,  Ky.;  in  1823  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Scotch  IVesbyterian  Church, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  until  1835,  when  impaired 
health  pn>mpted  him  to  resign.  Subsequently  he  took 
charge  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
and  under  his  pulpit  miniiitratiun  the  Cliurch  became 
large  and  infiuentiaL  In  1839  he  resigned  this  charge, 
ami  spent  some  time  aa  an  itinerant  missionary  in  Tex- 
as ;  on  his  return  Uj  PhilavlclpUia,  he  successively  lillcd 


Soon  after  this  he  came  to  the  Uniteil  States.  He  was 
placed  at  St.  James's  Church  (now  the  cathedral),  in 
Brooklyn.  Subsequently  he  was  transferreil  to  St. 
James's  Church,  New^  York,  but  very  aoon  afterwards 
was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Sixth 
Avenue,  where  he  remained  several  years.  About  the 
year  1857  the  late  archbishop  Hughes  conferred  rm  him 
the  pastorate  of  the  large  congregation  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  comer  of  Grand  and  Ridge  Streets,  New  York, 
which  be  retained  until  his  decease,  Feb.  23, 1867.  At 
the  time  when  father  McCarron  arrived  in  this  country, 
archbishop  Hughes  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education,  and  had  succeeded  in  exciting  a  deep 
interest  among  the  Catholics  on  the  subject.  Fathcar 
McCarron,  then  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  entered 
upon  this  work  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  the  results 
of  his  efforts  in  that  noble  cause  were  soon  apparent, 
and  are  felt  at  the  present  time.  Father  McCarron  re- 
ceived evidences  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  asso- 
ciates by  his  advancement  to  the  archdeaconship  of  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York.  The  date  of  this  appoint- 
ment is  not  known  to  us. 

McCartee,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  American  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  in  New  York  City  ,SepU  dO,  1791, 
and  was  educated  at  Columbia  College.  He  chose  the 
legal  profession,  and  was  engaged  in  bis  studies  of  juris- 
pmdence  when  he  was  impre^ed  with  the  duty  of  de- 
voting himself  to  the  sacred  ministry.  He  therefore 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  at  New  York,  and  pursued  a  theokigical 
course  of  study,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1816.  He 
was  immetliatcly  called  to  Philadelphia,  wheir  he  r(y 
mained  several  vears;  then  returned  to  New  York  to 


the  Middletown  and  Ridley  cliargea,  \tv  l\\t  vVduvX'^'  ol\\."Bi«A  Oclm^^  <a!l  vVv^  Otwi^e  Street  ChuR*h,  which  had  at 
PhUadelphia,  and  Union  CUurcti,  on  'lL\v\i\ft«ai\.Yi  §>VT^u\\.\^V\MSi^\i>3X>Xi\toj  xwot^ow^  \^\iS«.\fc^%a  the  pas- 


McCartney  k 

tor  oT  Uiii  Chuieh  it  wm  remoTHl  to  Cuul  Street. ' 
When  hu  onDKtion  ccuhI,  in  1836,  it  numlwred  eight 
hundred  nembem  In  1)136  be  kccepled  «  c«I!  w  tlie 
Churcb  at  Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  and  reioained  there  Tout 
ynn.  In  IMO  be  becaine  the  [wator  of  the  Preabyte- 
rian  Cbuich  at  (ioaben,  N.y.;  in  1)U»  of  the  Union 
Church  at  Newbury,  and  ia  185t>  of  the  WeatmioiUT 
Church  in  Twenty 4«»nd  Street  (with  which  the  Twen- 
ty-Hftb  Street  Church  wa»  united),  New  York  City. 
Iliia  traa  hit  laat  pastoral  cbarK«.  In  1862  hi*  health, 
which  for  aonie  time  had  been  enfeebled,  failing  Btill 
more,  be  renfnted  hia  charge.  He  died  atYonkeia.  N.  V., 
Harch  12,  1866.  "  All  who  have  known  Dr.  McCai- 
te«  will  remember  him  ai  < 


MSilinn 


wurdaar 


ple-mindeii,  'en'ent  Chriaiiao,  whose  Inve  for  the  , 


id  bia  b 


w  Testament,  whose  fervid 
floquenoe  when  proclaiining  the  glad  tidinga  of  aalva-  ' 
tion,  and  in  ar|{in(;  them  upon  tbe  acceptance  of  perinh- 
ing  men,  wai  seldom  equalled.  We  have  often  liateiied 
with  wrapt  attentiun  U>  hit  solemn  sppesla,  while  the 
t«aji  which  were  ItnwinK  down  his  cbeeka.  Mid  hia  teii- 

But  bu  voice  ia  now  ailent;  hia  work  ia  done:  he  haa 
Niered  into  rest"  (Tie  Obterrrr,  S.  Y.  Harch,  ]&ib). 
Tbe  degree  of  U.D.  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  UcCartee  1^- 
Columbia  College  in  1  S3 1.  See  A'no  Hmn-.  (y£^  1866, 
|kSS6;  WilBim.yrT*6.//^^Zna>H)r,  l»66,p.l32.  . 

McCartnay,  Jolm  B.,  a  Preabyteiian  mininer, 
was  bom  near  .IpaUo.Armatnm);  Co..  I'a.,  June  22.18311; 
Kraduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Csnciiisbu^,  Pa. :  and  in 
185Ii,  at  the  Western  Theological  KeDiinarr,  Alleghafty, 
Pa.;  waa  licenaed  in  1867,  and  in  ISAM  was  ordained 
and  instaUnl  pastor  of  tbe  ehiircheaat  Mount  Wsabing- 
lan  and  Temperanceville,  in  tbe  vicinil;  of  PitlsburR, 
Pt.  In  18ftt  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Twelfth  Pres- 
bjterian  Church,  Baltimore,  Md,  and  waa  inatallfd  ita 
pallor  Har  2,  IBfUi,  where  he  labored  until  he  died,  May 
14, 186&.  Mr.  McCartney  waa  a  man  of  superior  abili- 
ties, ■  dose  atodent,  and  an  excellent  Mholar.  See  Wil- 
■DD,  Prrtb.  Hitl.Al<nafUic,  1866,  p.  1S6. 

MoCartD«T,  William  D.,  a  Pmhrterian  mhi- 
iiter,  waa  bom  in  Ctilumbia  Co.,  Pa.,  in  lUdH :  grailuated 
at  Washington  CoUrge,  Washington,  Pa-,  in  1832 ;  atud- 
ied  the<4o(Ey  at  the  WeMem  TberiU^cal  Semirur>-,  Al- 
leghany <->'ty.  Pa.;  was  licenaed  in  I83fi,  and  inslalkd 
Ijastot  of  WcM  Liberty  Church,  Pa. ;  afi«rwanla  labored 
in  the  Kidge  Church,  Hadiwn,  and  DrdmeaviUe  church- 
es, Ohio,  withui  the  bounds  of  .Sleubentille  and  New 
LisbonI'resbyte^ie^BnddicdJuly27,]H63.  Mr.McCart- 
ney  waa  gifted  with  superior  inlfUectual  powers,  lin- 
eal and  discriminating  in  his  tbeolof^cal  views,  an  ex- 
cellent scholar,  and  *  successful  minister.  See  Wilson, 
Preib.  HiM.  Almutae,  1S&4,  p.  TG. 

'  MoCanl,  A[j(xANuKK,Bn  eminent  Anglican  divine, 
was  bom  thrnxt  the  opening  ot  this  cenlury,  and  waa 
educated  at  King's  Cullcftr,  London,  where  he  afterwardi 
becatne  profcusor  of  divinity.  He  was  also  prebend  of 
M.  Paul's,  London,  since  1H4S.  He  is  noted,  however, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  high  pnsiiiniis  he  HUcd 
aa  an  eccleaiaxtic,  as  fur  his  missionari-  labors  among 
the  Jews,  a  task  fur  which  his  gr'eat  eruditiun  and  un- 
cnmman  familiarity  wifh  the  Hebrew  language  and  lit- 
erature peculiarly  AUed  him.  He  died  in  ltt63.  I>r. 
McCaul  left,  beaiilea  Hirlrhri  o/JaJaOm  and  lit  Jttei 
(Lond.  INSa,  Svo),  The  Uld  Palht,  or  a  Camparwm  «f 
Mod.  Jadaitm  irilA  Iht  Rel  of  Mom  ami  tkt  Priiphrli 
<2d  ed.  lr*6S,  I2ma) ;  a  lot  of  minor  theological  works,  I 
and  a  boat  of  sermons ;  fur  a  list  of  which  see  Darling, 
Cgdnp.  Bibtiog.  ii,  1902. 

BfcCaolle,  Thouas  Harris.  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  last  century; 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  in  1774;  wita  iir- 
dained  minisMr  in  the  vesuim  counties  of  Xorth  Caro- 


lina; was  several yeanpTeddentofacollegeat^aTne^ 
borough,  S.  C ;  and  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  about 
1800. 

MoCay,  Datid,  a  Pmbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  LewistoD,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  I8I61  was  educated  at  Jeffer- 
wn  College  (class  of  1S8M)  1  studied  theology  in  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  was  licensed  bv  Hunt- 
ingdon I'reabylery  in  1811 ;  and  in  IM4IJ  was  ordained, 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Betbesda, 
Concord,  and  Callensburg,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1861  he  accepted 
the  chaplaincy  of  the  lOBd  Regiment  of  Pennstirania 
Volunteera.  in  which  poaitinn  he  labored  unlil^is  death, 
June  4,  lUGi.  Mr.  Mel  ay  inesened  an  intellect  of  high 
order,  clear,  cvmprelienaire,  and  eminently  practical; 
his  attainmentii  in  science  and  lileiature  were  varied 
and  esact :  his  piciv  deep,  constant,  and  hearlfelL  See 
PraL  Hill.  Almaaiie,  1868,  p.  191. 

McCh«7iia,  RoBRRT  Ml-rkat,  a  celebrated  Scotch 
preacher  and  evangelist,  was  bum  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, Usy  21, 1813.  At  Ave  years  of  age  he  was  quiu 
proficient  in  English.  When  eight  years  old  he  enlerrd 
the  high-school,  where  for  six  years  he  maintained  high 
rank  in  his  claaaea.  In  November,  1K27,  he  entered 
Edinburgh  Univeruty,  and  during  his  college  course 
gained  prizes  in  various  depaitnients  of  aludy.  He 
studied  modem  languages  privalcly ;  «-aa  proficient  in 

last  aci(uisition  wss  advantageous  to  him  afterwards  in 
sketching  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  death  of  his 
eldest  bnitber,  David,  led  to  hia  conversion,  or  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  change  in  his  lile,  aixl  brought 
him  to  study  for  the  mitustry.  In  1831  he  entered  upon 
his  stwlies  in  theology  and  <?hurch  history  in  Divinity 
Hall,  under  I)r.  Chal^eTS  and  Dr.  Welsh.  In  183.S  he 
removed  Id  ihe  t'resbyicry  of  Annan,  and  waa  licensed 
to  preach  July  1.  November  7  he  bi'gsn  his  labors  at 
Larfaen,  a  parish  containing  six  thousand  people,  to 
whom  he  waa  a  devoted  pastor.  He  was  abn  an  intense 
student  of  (he  Bible,  reading  it  in  both  Ihe  Hebrew  and 
tbe  Creek.  In  1836  he  was  called  to  Su  Peter's  Church, 
Dundee,  and  was  ordained  there  Nnr.  24.  This  charge 
was  large,  and  his  laboni  were  so  caiutant  that  hia 
I  health  failed,  and  he  was  nbligcd  to  retire  for  a  season 
"  he  went,  with  three  olh- 


ifrest.     Uurir 


hisrt 


Hia  health  improved  b^ 


his  health  again  failed.  He 
now  nnderxouk  a  [ircai'liing  tour,  with  other  ministers, 
through  tbe  mirlh  of  England,  preaching  in  Ihe  o|Ten 
air  and  in  churches  of  diflerent  ilenominalinnH.  Ke- 
luming  fruin  Ei^ihiml,  he  waa  obliged  by  faiUng  health 
10  have  an  assiMani  in  hia  labors  at  Uuudee.     In  Feb- 

on  his  return  fium  which  he  was  attacked  bv  a  fever, 
and  dint  March  ib,  IMX     His  tiealh  was 


rregaiioi 


Mr.  McCliey 


I^F^lT 


whole  Chrisliai 


Whether  among  hia  own  congr^atiuii,  or  in  Palestine, 
or  travelling  as  an  evangelist,  lie  was  always  preaching- 
by  hia  words  and  holy  life.  lie  was  pre-eminent  as  a 
preacher,  aa  a  pasliir,  and  as  a  Christian,  and  did  a  greal 
work  not  ntercly  liy  the  great  nuti>l)er  of  cnnverwuna 
which  took  place  ilirecily  or  indirectly  Ihtough  his  hi* 
at  rumen  talily,  but  by  the  xealnus  spirit  which  he  in- 
fused into  every  department  of  Christian  work.  He  had 
alsn  tine  talents  for  literary  anil  schiilaatic  punuita.  He 
wTole  ■  number  of  pilars  ahonuig  a  laslc  fur  poetry, 
one  of  which— (I'rrrCF,  but  Hring  (Irrnr  no  mart — was 
written  at  Ihe  age  of  fourteen.  Ilia  letters  from  Pales- 
line,  his  lectures,  sermnns,  and  letters,  show  an  ability 
for  composition  rarely  aurpasaed-.  V«,VVe  issoKenMi^  >^ 
h'ls  ttileiiW  anA  pnweit  w  ttw  t»m\r*  vS^>iii^.,w»ft.NK*>A. 
oiilv  (or  fltt  a^vavum  ul  msn.    ■«»  w 


ti^"»iut.>» 
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fragrant  in  the  Church  as  a  moael  preacher  of  the  Go»-  are,  were  admirable  specnneiu  of  his  akiU  as  an  in- 

pel.    See  Life  and  Bemaint  o/LetUrs,  f^ctures^  and  Po-  structor.     His  rare  pulpit  eloquence  was  quite  equalled 

ems  of  the  Rev,  Jiftbert  Afurray  McCheyne,  by  Kev.  An-  at  times  by  outbursts  of  his  genius  and  power  in  the 

drew  A.  Bonar  (New  York,  1857).     (H.  A.  B.)  profesnorial  chair.     Naturally  impulsive  and  irritable, 

McClanahan,  Alkxandkr  W.,  a  Presbyterian  be  was  often  sarcastic  and  seTerc ;  and  these  tendencies 
minister,  was  bom  near  West  Union,  Adams  County,  were  aggravated  by  protracted  and  diseasing  dueaae. 
Ohio,  Nov.  28, 1821 ;  graduated  with  honor  at  Miami  ^et  hui  best  students  overlooked  all  ttiw  in  their  ad- 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1844;  studied  theology  in  miration  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher.  In  the  pulpit  he 
the  theological  semiuarv  at  Oxford;  was  Ucensed  in  ^f»  <^*«"  *"«*  forcible,  bnUiant  and  impassioned, verw- 
1847  by  the  Chilicothe 'Presbytery;  and  in  1848  or-  ^"«  *°«*  learned,  simple  and  profound,  electric,  and  fre- 
(Uined.  H  is  flr«t  and  oulv  charge  was  at  Decatur,  Ohio,  quently  eccentnc.  Among  his  published  sermons  are  a 
He  died  Oct,  29, 1862.  Air.  McClauahan  was  noted  for  '^^  ^^  *»«  memorable  duK»urses;  but  some  that  were 
his  kindness  of  heart  and  epirit  of  sclf-sacritice ;  he  had  P«f»»*P«  even  more  characteristic  of  his  remarkable  on. 
a  massive  intellect,  capable  of  broad  and  comprehen-  '^T  were  left  out  of  the  collection.  No  printed  page 
wve  views,  and,  when  aroused  to  high  menUl  activity,  ^  reproduce  the  effects  of  hu  mellifluous  voice,  bu 
he  wrote  and  spoke  with  rare  power.  See  Wilson,  ^gn^hcant  gesture,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  impas- 
/>r«r6.  HUt,  A  Immac,  1863,  p.  859.  «*>"^  P«^«;    "«  pecuhantiea  of  temperament  and 

^-  ^,     ,          ,                             «..«•■,..  manner  interfered  considerably  with  his  general  useful- 

McClaskey,  John,  an  eminent  Methodist  Episco-  „^  ^^  ^is  independence  of  thought  sometimes  led 

pal  minister,  was  bom  in  Derry  County,  Irdand,  Jan.  2,  ^j^  j^^^  questionable  sUtements  of  truth :  and  in  1884 

17o6.     His  parents,  who  were  members  of  the  Entab-  ^e  was  arraigned  before  the  General  Svnod  for  heiesv, 

Iwhed  Church  of  England,  in  lul  emigratetl  to  New  ^  j^e  subject  of  spiritual  renovation;  but,  haviig 

Jersey ;  here  John  was  converted  in  1.82,  and,  feeling  „^g  satisfactory  explanations,  he  retained  his  profee». 

that  he  was  caUod  of  Go<l  to  preach  the  Gospel,  took  ^^^^    ^^  eccleiiastical  sutm     His  Utter  Team  weie 

the  necessary  steps  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  in  Ii86  ^  j^  retirement  among  his  books,  and  in  the  quiet 

became  a  member  of  Conference  as  an  itinerant;   m  ^^^^  ^^  ^..^^^te  studies,  untU  he  was  disabled  by  a 

1 .92  was  appointed  presiding  el.ler  on  Philadelphia  Dis-  ,       ^^^  incurable  disease ;  and  then,  with  simple  truit 

?^''^'."'oo^^"^^'.*''  ^^.^1"™*^'®?  A"  ^'^,^»^  Philadelphia:  j^  j^^^^^  ^^^^^  jn^^  ^^    ^^^  ^^^.y^  ^ticY^  of 

in  1.90-98,  presiding  elder  on  New  Jersey  District;  in  ^  McCleUand's  life  and  works,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 

1/99-1801  to  Ncwlork  City;  in  1802, tji  Phila<lelphia ;  Chalmers,  of  New  York  Citv,  were  published  in  the 

ui  1812-13  presiding  elder  on  Chesapeake  DuHtriet,  and  chriitian  InteUigauxr  (New'  York,  1872,  Oct^  Nov.> 

died  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  SepU  2,  1814.     Mr.  McClas-  (WJR,T) 

key  was  a  man  of  deep  and  earnest  piety;  versed  in  McClintook.  Joi«,  D.D.,  one  of  the  piojectofi 

tlic  Scriptures ;  and  thousands  of  souls  were  converted  ^^^  ^jitors  of  this  Cychptjtdia,  was  b«.ni  in  the  citv  of 

through  his  efforts  during  a  long  and  useful  ministrj'.-  phiUdelphia,  Oct,  27, 1814.     His  parents  were  debited 

ConJerencc.\ftnuU^ji,2o7;  Sj^rasue,  AtmaU oj  the  A mer-  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  that 

icfin  Ptdpit^  vu,  12o.  pH^     j^  ^y^^  y^^  1^32  he  entered  the  freshman  cla« 

McClelland,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  noted  (Dutch)  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  strenuous  ex- 

Refonned  minister  and  educator,  was  born  at  Schenec-  ertions  completed  the  whole  collegiate  course  in  the 

tady,  N.  Y.,  in  1794;  graduated  at  Uni(»n  College  in  space  of  three  years.     Before  his  graduation,  in  the 

1809;  studied  theology  with  Kev.  John  Anderson,  D.D.,  year  1835,  he  had  commenced  preaching,  in  the  New 

in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  with  Kev.  John  Jersey  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodic  Episcopal 

M.  Mason,  D.D. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Re-  Church.     In  the  year  1836  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 

formal  Presibytery,  New  York,  in  1815;  and,  when  nine-  chair  of  mathematics  in  Dickinson  College,  which  had 

teen  years  only,  was  electint  pastor  of  Kutgers  .Street  been  reopened  in  1834  under  Methodist  auspices.    In 

Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  ba  successor  of  Dr.  Mille*  this  institution  he  spent  twelve  most  fruitful  yearn    In 

doler.     Here  he  remained  seven  years,  and  established  the  year  1840  he  exchanged  the  mathematical  chair  for 

his  great  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  among  the  fore-  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  succeetling  his 

most  men  of  his  day.     In  1822  he  became  professor  of  friend,  the  Rev.  Robert  Emory.     As  a  teacher  Dr.  Mc- 

rhetoric,  logic,  and  metaphysics  in  Dickinson  College,  Clintock  was  most  snccessfuL    Rapid  ami  brilliant,  and 

Pa. ;  removed  in  1829  to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  as  pro-  at  the  same  time  thorough  and  accurate,  he  was  the 

fessor  of  languages  in  Rutgers  Oillege;  and  in  1832  beau  ideal  of  a  college  instnictor.     In  1846  he  corn- 


was  elected  professor  of  Oriental  literature  and  Riblical 
criticism  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  continued,  however,  to  give  instruction  in 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  college  for  several 
years.  He  resigned  his  place  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary in  1857 ;  and,  after  a  tour  in  Europe,  returned  to 
New  Brunswick,  wiiere  he  lived  in  retirement  until  his 
death,  Dec.  1 9, 1 8G4.  1 1  is  published  works  consist  of  a  few 
occasional  sermons  and  pamphlets,  and  a  volume  on  the 
Canon  and  Interpretation  of  Scripture  (New  York,  1860, 
pp.  329, 12mo).  Dr.  McClelland  was  in  almost  every  re- 
spect a  man  sui  yeneris.  He  was  original  in  thought, 
in  style  of  expression,  in  orator^',  and  in  the  professor's 
chair.  He  was  humorous  and  witty,  keen  and  strong, 
robust  in  mind,  thorough  in  scholarship,  impatient  of 
dulness  and  idleness,  and  exacting  to  the  last  degree 
as  a  teacher.  Inspiring  his  pupils  with  his  own  enthu- 
siasm, he  taught  them  to  study  and  to  think  accurate- 
ly for  themselves.  He  gave  very  short  lessons  in  He- 
brew and  in  Greek;  but  the  grammar  and  dictionary 
were  always  in  use,  and  he  retjuired  critical  accuracy  in 
recitations.  His  written  lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Hebrews,  and  his  oral  criticl<iras  on  Isaiah 
and  the  Psalms:  his  condensed  Hebrew  Grammar,  and 
his  iectures  ou  the  Canon  and  interpretation  of  Script- 


menced,  in  connection  with  the  writer  of  this  artick^,  a 
series  of  Latin  and  Greek  text-books,  designed  to  apply 
to  these  languages  the  method  of  ^  imitation  and  repe- 
tition" which  had  been  successfully  introduced  into  the 
teaching  of  modem  tongues.  The  series  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  its  method  has  since  been  extensively  fol- 
lowed. In  the  year  1848  Dr.  McClintock  was  elected 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  the  editor  of  its  Quarierly  Reriew.  In  this  of- 
fice he  spent  eight  years.  His  fine  taste,  his  critical  acu- 
men, and  his  interest  in  all  departments  of  human  knowl- 
e<lge,  were  amply  illustrated  in  his  conduct  of  the  JR^ 
rietr.  Under  his  care  it  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest 
rank  among  periodicals  of  its  kind.  In  1856  he  was,  in 
association  with  bishop  Simpson,  appointetl  a  delegate 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference  of  England.  He  was  at  various 
times  elected  president  of  several  colleges,  but  he  never 
assumed  the  active  duties  of  such  a  position.  In  1857 
he  became  p&stor  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  adapted  himself  readily  to  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  speedily  became  known 
as  one  of  the  most  ek»quent  preachers  of  the  metropoUs. 
A  fine  presence,  a  rich  voice,  and  a  graceful  delivery 
gave  effect  to  the  utterances  of  a  well-stored  mind.  His 
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ehAige  of  this  Chnrch  expiring  by  limiUtion  in  I860, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  pastor  of  the  American 
cbapel  in  Paris,  then  and  now  under  the  oare  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  While  hold- 
ing this  position  the  great  American  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  Dr.McClintock  was  not  a  man  to  be  idle  in  the 
time  of  his  country's  periL  Appreciating  the  value  to 
the  national  cause  of  the  friendly  opinion  of  Europe,  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  diffusing  a  right  knowl- 
edge of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  in  which  the 
American  Union  was  involved.  In  these  labors  he 
availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  count  De  Gasparin 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Austin  of  England.  During  the  en- 
tire war  his  pen  was  never  idle,  and  from  the  plat- 
form, whenever  it  was  practicable,  he  made  eloquent 
pleas  for  the  national  cause.  During  the  period  of  his 
residence  abroad,  he  was  also  corresponding  editor  of 
the  MfthodUty  a  paper  established  in  1860  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  His  letters  kept  the  American  public 
well  advised  of  the  fluctuations  of  European  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  war.  Upon  his  return  home,  in  1864,  he 
was  for  a  second  time  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  but,  finding  his  health  unequal  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  resigned  it  at  the 
end  of  a  vear.  In  1866  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Central  Centenary  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  to  which  was  given  the  work  of  organizing 
the  commemoration  of  the  introduction,  in  1766,  of 
Methodism  into  the  United  States.  Mr.  Daniel  Drew, 
of  New  York,  having  signified  his  intention  of  found- 
ing, in  connection  with  this  centeuar}-  commemoration, 
a  Biblical  and  Theological  School,  Dr.  McClintock  was 
chosen  its  first  president.  The  school  was. opened  in 
the  year  1867,  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  under  the  most 
flattering  auspices,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning  an 
entire  success.  Dr.  ]SkIcClintock*s  health  had,  prior  to 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Drew,  shown  symptoms 
of  decline.  Since  1848  he  had  been  frequently  pros- 
trated by  attacks  of  illness.  From  1867  to  1870  a  great 
decay  of  vitality  was  perceptible,  and  on  March  4  of 
the  latter  year  the  **  wheels  of  life  stood  still  at  last." 

To  the  preparation  of  this  Cydopctdi€i^  Dr.  McClin- 
tock had,  in  company  with  hb  co-editor,  Dr.  Strong,  de- 
voted many  laborious  years.  To  theology  and  its  kin- 
dred studies  his  attention  had  through  life  been  chiefly 
directed.  He  lived  to  see  three  volumes  completed,  and 
the  fourth  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  In  the  year  1847 
he  translated,  with  I^f.  C.  E.  Blumenthal,  Ncander's 
Life  of  Christy  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  In 
1851  he  prepared  an  essay  on  the  Temporal  Povrer  of 
the  Pope,  which  was  at  that  time  a  political  questi<»n  of 
some  importance  in  the  United  States.  The  Theologi- 
cal IrutittUes,  by  Watson,  Dr.  McClintock  supplied  with 
an  analysis,  which  is  considered  a  model  work  of  its 
kind.  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Method- 
i»t  Quarlerly  Rerietr,  and  an  occasional  one  to  several  oth- 
er periodicals.  Since  his  death  a  vohime  of  his  sermons 
has  been  collected  and  published  under  the  title  Liring 
Wortii  (N.  Y.  1871, 12mo).  Dr.  McOintock's  versatility 
of  talent  is  apparent  even  from  this  slight  sketch.  He 
was  truly  a  many-sided  man.  Yet  his  attainments  were 
solid;  an  imperfect  undenntanding  of  any  subject  he 
could  not  tolerate.  In  facility  of  acquiring  knowledge 
he  was  very  remarkable.  He  could  track  a  subject, 
never  losing  the  clew,  through  a  labyrinth  of  books,  un- 
til he  came  into  full  possession  of  it,  both  as  a  whole  and 
in  its  details.  The  critical  faculty  was  dominant  in 
him.  To  systematize  knowledge,  to  reduce  it  to  form 
and  completeness,  was  instinctive  with  him;  3ret  he  had 
at  the  same  time  the  fervor  which  makes  the  orator. 
His  eloquence  was  of  the  highest  onier;  in  power  to 
sway  an  audience  he  had  few  if  any  superiors.  He  was 
probably  the  most  complde  scholar  that  his  Church  has 
produced  in  the  United  States.  His  style  as  a  writer 
was  remarkable  for  cleameas,  precision,  directness,  and 
condenbation.  His  personal  qualities  endeared  him  to 
hosts  of  friends ;  his  death,  in  the  midst  of  his  years,  has 


been  deplored  as  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
learning  in  our  country.     (G.  K.  C.) 

McClnng,  John  Alrxandkk,  D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  in  Washington,  Ry.,  Sept,  26, 
1804.  His  education  was  received  at  a  private  school 
at  Brick  Pond,  Woodfonl  County,  Ky.,  his  instructors 
being  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Daly,  from  the  University 
of  Dublin,  Ireland.  In  1828  he  entered  Princeton  The- 
logical  Seminary,  and  in  1828  was  licensed  to  preach. 
Subsequently,  his  mind  becoming  unsettled  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  b(M>ks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  one  or  two  of  the  Epistles,  he  gave  up  preach- 
ing and  entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  During  this 
stage  of  his  life  he  wrote  Sketches  of  Western  Advent- 
ureSf  and  otherwise  contributed  to  the  press  of  the  day. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  and  became  a  reg- 
ular practitioner  until  1849,  when,  his  religious  princi- 
ples being  revived,  he  was  again,  in  1851,  licensed  and 
ordained,  and  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  during  his  pastorate  there 
he  was  elected  president  of  Hanover  College,  Ind.  In 
1857  he  accepted  a  call  to  Ma>'s\*ille,  Ky.,  where  he  la- 
bored until  tne  summer  of  1859,  wlien  he  was  drowned. 
Dr.  McClung  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect  and  rare 
eloquence ;  he  was  a  polished  scholar,  a  generous  friend, 
and  an  humble  Christian.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  l- 
numaCf  1861,  p.  100. 

McCIure,  Alexander  WilBon,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican divine,  was  bom  in  Boston,  31  ass.,  May  8, 1808 ; 
was  e<iucated  at  Yale  and  Amherst  colleges  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  (class  of  1830);  was  settled  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  1830-41 ;  then  at  SU  Augustine,  Fla., 
1841-44;  editor  of  the  Christian  Observatory  from  1844 
to  1847 ;  and  pastor  again  at  Maiden  from  1848  to  1852. 
Leaving  the  Congregational  body,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  First  Reformed  Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  re- 
mained there  three  years  (1852-55),  when  he  became 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  1855.     His  health  having  been  im- 
paired, he  was  sent  in  1856  as  chaplain  of  thp  iniinn  at 
Rome,  Italy.  In  1858,  broken  down  by  bronchial  disease 
he  retired  from  public  ser^nce,  and  lingered  a  great  suffer- 
er until  his  death,  Sept.  20, 1865.    The  American  Chapel 
in  Paris  was  erected  lai^ly  by  funds  which  Dr.  McClure 
secured  with  great  zeal  and  labor.     Dr.  McClure's  con- 
tributions to  the  periodical  press  were  numerous  and 
popular,  including  valuable  articles  for  the  Observatory, 
the  New  Brunswick  BerieWf  and  the  Literary  and  Thto- 
hf/ical  Review,     He  also  published  The  Lift-Boaty  an 
Allegory:  —  Four  Lectures  on  Ultra- Univtrsalism,  "a 
theological  classic,  unanswered  and  unanswerable :" — A 
Series  of  iMters  upon  the.  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools^ 
written  in  controversy  with  a  Komish  priest  in  Jersey 
City: — Lives  of  the  Chief  Fathers  of  New  England  (2 
vols.) : — and  The  Translators  Revived^  or  Biographical 
A  rticles  on  the  History  of  the  Translators  of  the  English 
Bible  (New  York,  1853, 12mo).     The  title  is  somewhat 
unfortunate,  but  the  work  is  invaluable,  the  materials 
I)eing  drawn  from  the  best  sources  in  <  ireat  Britain  and 
America,  and  with  the  utmost  care  for  many  years,  to 
secure  accuracy  and  fulness.     Dr.  McClure  was  a  tmly 
leamed  scholar,  a  genuine  wit,  a  keen  dialectician,  and 
a  practical  controversialist.     Ardent  and  honest  as  the 
sunlight,  abounding  in  good  feeling,  and  simple  in  man- 
ners as  a  child,  be  was  a  man  of  positive  convictions, 
fearless  of  consequences  in  the  advocacy  of  truth  and  in 
assailing  popular  errors.     Yet,  with  all  his  exuberant 
mirth  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  Dr.  McClure  was 
pre-eminently  a  devout  and  humble  Christian  minister. 
Chastened  by  many  providential  trials,  his  piety  grew 
more  serene,  and  beautiful,  and  deep  with  advancing  in- 
firmities and  years.     His  prayers  and  preaching  were 
solemn,  tender,  and  scriptural.     Etemal  things  were 
seen  and  felt  bv  him  as  etemal  realities,  and  his  hearers 
often  were  hushed  and  melted  under  his  reverential  ap- 
peals.    His  death  was  triumphant.     See  Corwin^  Maa^ 
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nail  RteoBfcliBiu  of  Dr.  fi'.  JJoiu;  Ptrmv^  Mtmo- 
ria.     (W.J.R.T.) 

MoClnre,  Artlmr,  a  Hethndigt  EpiKopil  minb- 
ler.  wu  bom  in  KiucTeiiiiewKt,  Feb.  16,  I8ni ;  wis  con- 
verted about  [H19;  eotiMcil  the  Tenneuee  Conference  in 
1(C22,  mil  died  S«|>t  26,  l«2o.  He  wm  a  young  man  of 
much  promiae,  excellent  in  Kbililieg  and  gnceit,  snd  ui 
einquent  uid  succeiaful  minintcr. — fu^i-mcf  iliniilH, 
i,  55n. 

MoCIure,  David,  R.D.,  ■  Congregalionil  minis- 
Wf,  W19  bom  Nov.  la,  I74«,  in  Newport,  K.  I, ;  Rniaii- 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1769 ;  uras  onluned  miuiunuv 
to  the  Indiuis  near  mt(ibuTti,P*.,  May  20.1772.  The 
niiMdon  was  broken  op  by  the  trouble  with  England, 
and  McClure  became  putor  in  North  Hampton,  N.  Il„ 
Nov.  13,  177G;  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  June  U,  ITKIi, 
and  died  Jane  So,  1820.  He  waa  chosen  Iruatee  of 
Dartmouth  ColIcK'  in  1'''^  ■"<>  ™<>^c  D.U.  by  the  umc 
in  I  ms.  Dr.  McGure  published  StnMtia  oh  Iht  Monti 
/-OB  (1796.  «vo)!— .I/eniHirj  aflkr  Rn.  tSaitar  ^Vh^t~ 
lael,  I).!).,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  I'arish  (1»I0) : 
— and  a  number  of  occasional  •ermona  apd  aililteasea, 
and  magaiine  concribulinns.    See  Spraguc,  /I  nmiJf,  ii,  7. 

MoComba  (0TMoCoomb8).LAwnE<(CB,Bn  earl^ 
Hethodist:  Episcopal  miniiter.waxbum  in  KentC-uunly, 
in  the  Stale  of  Delaware,  on  the  llth  of  March,  1769. 
Liule  is  known  of  bis  early  education,  but  it  is  to  lie 
presumed,  from  Che  easy  circumelances  of  hi*  father, 
who  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  the  hiuh  character  of 
the  schools  and  academies  of  the  dislrict  in  which  ho 
lived,  that  he  early  attained  to  a  good  degree  of  in- 
tellectual cultnre.  la  1792  ho  was  ailmitiied  to  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  on  probation,  and  lits  Hrst  ap- 
pointment was  to  the  Newburg  Circuit,  in  (he  Stale  of 
New  York :  two  vean  later  he  was  appointed  tu  LonK 
lolanil;  in  17»a.to New  London;  in  17!)6.toMuldletiiwn; 
in  1T!I7  and  ITHH,  U  PoUand;  in  1799,  to  New  London; 
inltWn,loPhil«lelphU:  In  IKOl.  to  Baltimore  City;  in 
1002.  to  Baltimore  City  and  Fell'*  Point ;  in  1804,  to  the 
Baltimore  Circuit.     In  ItMMi  he  adied  and  obtained  a 

Df  Maryland,  near  the  hea<l  of  Ihe  CheHi>eake  Bay.  In 
this  location  he  in  said  t»  have  labored  with  unabated 
industry  and  devotion.  In  [KlShere-eiiteredtheitiuei^ 
ancy,  and  took  his  place  iti  the  Philadelphia  Conlercncci 
in  (hat  and  in  the  following  year  be  was  appointed  to 
Smyrna;  in  1817,  to  Queen  Anne's;  and  in  1SI8,to  Kent. 
FrtHD  1819  to  Wa  he  was  prending  elder  of  the  .Icrsey 
District;  in  IMiS  he  was  appointed  to  Essex  and  Stalen 
Island;  in  IHSl  and  l8->.i.  to  Sl John's  Churrh, Philadel- 
phia; and  in  1826.  to  Wilmington.  In  mil  and  I82K  he 
was  prewding  elder  of  the  East  Jeraey  District;  from 
ltt29tul832,nftheChesa|>rakeRay;  and  in  IrcO.ofihv 
South  Philadelphia  District.  In  1R34  he  was  appointed 
to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia;  in  this  year.hover- 
er,  he  was  constrained,  by  his  rapidly-failing  health,  lo 
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tioni  were  quick  and  clear,  and  his  judgment  Sober  and 
impartial.  He  bad  a  fine  imagination,  which,  being  le- 
scrained  and  r^nilated  by  his  admirable  taate.  gars 
beauty  and  warmth,  as  the  artists  say,  to  allbispictoRa, 
In  nnison  with  these  tnita,  there  were  aome  physical 
qualities  that  contributed  largely  to  his  power  and  mc- 
cees.  His  personal  apfcarance  was  very  imposinfr.  In 
stature  he  was  full  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  finely-de- 
veloped form;  though  not  corpulent,  the  breadth  uf  hii 
chest  indicated  the  prodigious  strength  which  enibltd 
him  to  perform  his  almoet  gigantic  labors.  The  KUKnl 
expression  of  his  countenance  betokened  intelligence, 
gentlenera,  and  energy,  while  his  full,  frank  face  was  il- 
lumined by  his  ever-kindling  ey^  ills  voice  was  full, 
clear,  aud  of  great  Hexibilitr,  sweeping  from  the  kisett 
tu  the  highest  lone,  and  mudulaied  in  the  tnoM  delicate 
manner,  in  beautiful  harmony  with  his  subject.  In 
preaching  in  the  Meld,  which  was  his  favorite  arena.  I 
uBcil  to  think  he  was  quite  an  approach  to  WhltdieM. 
Such  was  his  known  power  at  camp-meetings  that  the 
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anil  inflrm,  after  having  performed  an  unprecedented 
■mount  of  lalH>r,  and  left  the  impress  of  his  energetic 
character  wherever  he  went.  He  cloned  his  useful  and 
eventful  life  .Iitne  ll,IK)6.  An  intimate  niend,  alsn  a 
minister,  the  Kev.  J.  Kennaday,  has  left  this  bnntiful 
tribute  to  his  memory;  "In  his  religious  character  Mr. 
McOimbs  blended  great  leal  and  Mdelily  with  a  ver^- 

date  him  in  the  course  of  duty,  nor  njuld  any  provoca- 
tion betray  him  into  petulance  or  resentment.  Meek 
in  spint,  intrepid  in  purpose,  gentle  and  social  In  man- 
ner, ho  was  greatly  respected  in  the  pnlpit,  ami  ever 
welcome  to  the  hu^italities  of  the  numerous  circles 
which  he  adorned  as  the  man  of  liud.  lie  was  strong 
in  faith,  much  in  prayer,  and  a  great  reader  of  the  Bible. 
His  intellectual  character  was  develop(>d  more  in  the 
uniform  strength  of  his  faculties  than  in  the  marked 
»  uf  any  one  or  more  iiI  v\i«ni.    \lia  ^rce^ 


Uisiinguished  Dr.  John  U.  Mason,  of  New  York.  Kborn 
I  uflen  heard  in  my  boyhood."  See  Sprague,  A  nub 
Amer.Pulpii,-m,ililltn.\  Con/. llliii.\\,i9L 

McConanghy,  Davii>,  D.D„  LL.D.,  a  Preshyie- 
rian  minister,  was  bom  in  Henallen  township.  Yortt 
Ciiuntv,  Pa.,  .SepL  S9,  1775,  and  graduated  at  IHckinson 
College,  CarlL-dc.  in  1795;  studied  theology  fur  two 
years ;  was  licensed  in  1797,  and  preachei]  frequently  si 
a  missionarv  in  Philadelphia  and  Kew  Y'ork;  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Unital  Chrisl  ians  of  Upper  Mamh  Cretk 
and  Omcwago  in  IWH),  and  remained  pastor  till  1831, 
During  this  mnnvciion  he  visited  Baltimore,  Phila- 
dcljihia,  and  New  York  in  behalf  of  the  GettTSborg 
Church,  and  as  ■  minister  and  a  teacher  rendered  im- 
portant services.  At  an  early  period  he  intereated  biiB- 
self  much  in  the  cause  of  temperance  by  appointiiig 
meetings,  preaching,  and  forming  a  society,  of  which  be 
himself  was  president.  He  removed  lo  Washinglna  in 
IS32  to  Ihe  presidency  of  Ihe  college,  which  he  resigned 
in  IW9.  He  died  Jan.  29.  1B62.  Dr.  McConaugby 
jBihlisbed  A  Brv/SuBaaary  and  Oallate  nf. Moral  Sri- 
OK*  (ItMS);— i>i«fOBr«.,  rftf)^  Bufp-itphiral.ofl'rT- 
una  rminml  in  Sacred  llHloni(Mm.il\-vy.—TroTraHt 
oatht  Doctriat  of  titt  Trails  tad  on  iRfaKl  Baplim:^ 
SrrmoHi  and  A  dJrrttet.    See  .Sprague,  A  mob,  ir.  199L 

MoConnell.  William  L.,  a  Preabvterian  miniMcr, 
was  bom  near  Cinonsburg.  I't,  Sept.  19, 1S29;  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  studied  the- 
ology in  the  Associate  Ucformcd  Seminary,  Alleghany, 
Pa.;  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  Alleghany  Re- 
formed Presbytery  in  1857.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Han- 
over Church,  and  subsequently  to  West  Newton,  Pa., 
where  he  labored  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
desist.  Itc  died  Julv  18, 1866.  See  WiUon, /"nA  f/ial. 
Aimnnat,  1807,  p.  363. 

McCcMk,  RonaitT  J.,  a  minister  of  Ihe  UethodiN 
K|nscopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Wilkinson  Coraiiy, 
Ca.,  Jan.  5,  1817;  professed  nligiun  and  jirinnl  the 
Church  when  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  was  impressed 
with  a  call  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Keatsting  this  im- 
pression, he  lost  bis  religious  peace,  and  finally  made 
shipwreck  of  his  fiuth.  At  about  twenty-two  he  again 
connected  himself  with  the  Church,  but  still  sfanink 
from  obeying  his  call  lo  Ihe  ministry  until  1853.  when 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  admitted  in 
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iraging  succev,  fill- 
ing various  important  charges  with  great  usefulnHs  mi- 
til  his  death  at  K^  Wat,  Not.  22, 1870,  "  He  w»  a 
gmllr  man.  'Holiness  to  the  Lord'  was  his  theme  in 
the  pulpit,  and  was  illustrated  in  hia  daily  ^^    U>' 
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end  was  peace,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.**— Ccw/er-  ist^r,  was  bom  near  New  Galilee,  Pa.,  April  16, 1828 ;  eiH 

mux  Minuttt  J/.  E,  Church  Souths  1871,  s.  v.  joyed  in  early  life  the  advantajy^e  of  reli^ous  iiistruo- 

McCoombs.     See  McCombs.  *^»*^n»  discipline,  and  example ;  graduated  at  Franklin 

McCorkle.SAMUKLEr8EBiis,D.D.,aPre«bvterian  £:!lt^J"/f^^  studied  theology  in  the  Wiate 

miniHter,  was  b<;m  near  Harris  Fem%  U^caster  Countv,  ^""^'  *^  .^r.*'""^  ^'^,  nJ^'^^^JHt^'^r'^ 

Pa.,  Au^.  23, 1746,  and  graduated  *at  New  Jersev  Od^  ^y  the  Associate  P^bytery  of  Ohio  ,n  October  of  the 

leg;  iiri772;  was  UcenJU  in  1774,  and,  after  U'boring  "J"?;^  ^V^'  ."^  ^^^  ^"  ^f^^^^  ,•"**  »»«•"«*  P"^' 

for  two  vears  in  VirLrinia  accented  a  call  from  the  con-  f  ^  Associate  congregation  of  Cadiz,  and  there  con- 

..  •     ,«,.      ^.     .    '.«,.,*     4  1     ^  ,-„,  u             J  tiuued  to  laljor  until  1862,  when  he  volunteered  in  the 

gregation  of  Thvatira  in  ]/<<.     About  li 85  he  opened  •       r.u                     J    «'i_-i    •    "  **'"^^*^  "• '-"'' 

a  classical  school  named  Zion  Parrui^as.  which  he  con-  ^'^'l^  f  '^*  govenimenu  A\  hile  in  the  army  he  con- 
tinued ten  or  twelve  yciirs.  He  died  Jan.  21,1811.  ^"^"^  ^  preach,  and  perforin  every  other  mmistenal 
Dr.  McCorkle  publinhed  Four  IHscourse,  an  thJ  fp^at  ^utyas  occa«onoffer«i,untilhewa8kiUed,Sept.7,18^^ 
First  Principlis  of  Deiim  iwd  Revelation  contrasted  Mr.McCreacly  was  endowed  with  a  clear  and  penetrating 
(1797)  :-Th\^  nLmrses  on  the  Terms  of  Christian  ;"^"«^^5  »»«  education  was  comprehensive,  his  style 
Communion.—Occasional  Sermons.  See  Spiague,^!!-  »«g»<^l.fnd  eje^tjc,  his  manner  p^^^^^ 
mils  iii  846                                                      *^  ^     *  See  W  ilson,  Presb,  Hut,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  265. 

'     '       \             «      .                          .        .    ^  MoCrle,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  noted  Scotch  divine,  cel- 

McCoy,  I8AAC,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  m  Fay-  ebrated  as  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  histon-  and  polem- 

ette  County,  Pa.,  June  13, 1784;  was  Ucensed  to  preach  ics,  was  bc»m  at  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  in  November, 

in  1805,  and  began  work  as  a  missionary.    Oct.  13, 1810,  1772.     "Dr.  McCrie's  parents,*'  savs  hb  biographer, 

he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Maria  Creek,  "being  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  secession 

m  Clark  County,  Ind.,  where  he  remained  some  eight  usually  termed  Anti-Burghers,  he  was  brought  up  under 

years,  making  occasional  missionary  tours  in  the  sur-  ...  the  primitive  strictness  of  that  communion  .  .  . 

rounchiig  country.     In  1818  he  was  appointed  a  mis-  and  received  that  thoroiighlv  religious  education,  of  the 

sioiiary  to  the  Indians,  and  in  May,  1820,  removed  to  importance  of  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  so  strenu- 

Fort  Wayne,  where  he  esublished  a  Church ;  in  the  faU  ous  an  advocate,  and  of  the  success  of  which  he  was 

of  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Carey,  on  the  St.  Jo-  himself  a  striking  example."     After  securing  the  ro- 

ttei)h  River,  and  from  thence,  in  1829,  to  the  Indian  coun-  diments  of  education  at  the  parish  school  of  his  native 

try,  now  Kansas.     In  1842  he  became  the  first  corre-  pUce,  he  entered,  in  1788,  the  Univerwitv  of  Edinburgh, 

sponding  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  American  and  in  1791  commenced  his  theological  studies.     In 

Indian  Mission  Association,  at  Louisville,  Ky.    He  died  1795  he  was  licensed  to  ])reach  by  the  Associate  Pres- 

June  21, 1846.     He  pubUshed  a  Iliftory  of  Baptist  In-  bvtery  of  Kelso,  and  he  was  immediatelv  afterwards 

dum  Missions,  embracing  remarks  on  the  former,  pres-  chosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  the  same  body  in  Ed- 

ent  condition,  and  future  pn)specta  of  the  aljorigiiial  inburgh,  where  he  8er^•ed  the  foUcming  ten  vears,  ap- 

tribes  (1840, 8vo).     See  Sprague,  Armals,  vi, 641.  plying  himself  with  great  assitluity  to  the  discharge  of 

McCracken,  John  Steele,  a  Presbyterian  min-  his  professional  duties,  and  occasionally  publishing  able 

ister,  was  bom  near  Cincinnati,Ohio,April  25, 1804.    His  pamphlets  on  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  difficult 

opportunities  in  early  life  for  acquiring  knowledge  were  subjects  of  theological  inquiry.    The  differences  of  opin- 

poor.     In  1833  he  entered  the  preparatory  department  wn,  and  the  appearance  of  Nev-Lights  with  peculiar 

of  Miami  University,  Oxftird,  Ohio,  and  graduated  in  <loctrine8  quite  unknown  to  the  primitive  belief  of  the 

1838;  studied  theology  under  the  care  of  the  First  "Secession  Church,*"  causeti  McCrie  in  1806,  with  five 

Presbytery  of  Ohio  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  friends,  among  them  the  celebraU'd  Bruce,  to  separate 

and  subsequently  attended  the  theological  seminary  at  from  the  "General  Associated  Synoil,"  and  to  form  "the 

Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  and  the  seminary  at  Oxf<inl;  was  C«)nstitutional  Associate  Presbytery,"  avowing  "strict 

licensed  in  1841,  and  then  went  out' as  a  missionary  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  original  secession." 

among  the  newly-formed  congregations  in  Illinois  and  (Here  compare  Hist,  Shtch  of  the  Origin  of  the  Secession 

Iowa ;  in  184:3  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  at  Ken-  Church,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Thomson,  and  the  History  of 

ton.  Ohio,  where  he  labored  until  his  health  gave  way.  fhe  Hise  of  the  Relief  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Gavin  Struth- 

lie  dieil  April  1, 1863.    Mr.  McCracken  was  an  able  ex-  ers  [  Edinburgh,  1858, 12mo]).    During  the  controversy 

pounder  and  a  sound  theologian ;  his  judgment  was  em-  which  this  change  provoked  he  gave  himself  largely  to 

inentlyjust  and  critical;  his  disposition  chariuble  and  the  study  of  the  Reformers,  and  came  to  admire  so 

liberal.     See  Wilson, Presb, Hist. Almanac,  1864, p.  352.  much  his  great  countryman,  John  Knox,  that  he  zeal- 

(J.  L.  S.)  ously  apidied  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  Life  of 

McCracken,  Samuel  W.,  a  Presbvterian  min-  •^'^^J'  ^'""^  ('"'^V'^'  ^^J-'?"'"'  *"^  ^^")'  *  m«»««'lv 

ister,  was  bom  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  1*2, 1800;  was  ^^^^^  ^u"^  cf>mbines  the  highest  excellences  of  which 


versity ;  was  licensetl  bv  Ohio  First  Presbvten-  in  1835,  fJlP^*^  ^»™  '<»  ^  ^'  T^"^'. '^*^'^^"5  '^»™  ^*»^  ">*'«  ^^^ 

and  in  1836  was  ordained;  in  1839  a^i>ted* a  call  to  ^"'t^'rate  demagogue  he  had  been  hitherto  represented, 

Hopewell  Church,  Ohio,  and  resigned  his  professorship  that  its  appearance  was  hailed  with  patriotic  pride  and 

in  the  universitv :  here  he  continued  to  labor  imtil  his  f  ■titude.     It  placed  the  name  of  McCne  at  once  m  the 

death.  Sept,  10,'l859.     Mr.  McCracken  maintained  a  f«'^'n<«t  ranks  of  living  historians.    Ihe  highest  hter- 

high  repuution  for  talent ;  prudent  and  far-«ighte<l,  his  "'>'  ^"r"  r'',**5*'7*^/»!'.  hun    (conjpare  Hethenng. 

counsels  were  alwavs  worthy  of  consideration  |  opposed  '"".  {''«^-  ^?-  ofScoilmid,  11.  369).     He  received  fn.m 

to  all  expeiiients,  he  ma<le  experience  the  basis  of  ac-  ^*»f  t  inversity  of  Edinburgh  the  hon«»rary  title  of  D.D., 

tion.    SeeWil«)n,/V«i.//w^.>l/m.l861,p.209.  (J.L.S.)  being  the  hrstDiwenter  to  whom  tlwt  distinction  was 

.  .  awardetl ;  and  his  book,  besides  passing  through  several 

McCrary,  W .  H.,  a  Presbytenan  minister,  was  bom  editions  in  ScotUnd,  was  translated  into  most  of  the  lan- 

in  fenneflsee  Jan.  1  /,  1831 ;  was  educated  at  Bethel  Col-  ^^ages  of  Europe.     Encouraged  bv  the  success  of  his 

lege,Tenu.;  was  licensed  in  1849,  after  teaching  school  grst  literarv  eflFort,  Dr.  McCrie  published,  as  the  fruita 

for  several  yeara ;  was  ordamed  in  1854.    He  died  Sept.  of  his  researches  regarding  a  hiter  periiKl  of  Scottish  ec- 


McCready,  Jonathan  Sii ari*,  a  Presbyterian  min-   same  princi|>le  of  combining  the  meavAx%  <ali  «3cv v\i^>nsSc> 
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ual  with  a  narrative  of  public  events  (it  illustrates  the 
fomnatiou  of  the  Kirk  uf  Scotland,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Presbyterian  establishment),  evinces  a  vast 
amount  of  erudition  and  research.  Critics  of  Anglican 
tendency  have  always  been  inclined  to  accuse  McCrie 
of  f^reat  partisan  zeal  and  unfairness  to  his  opponents : 
thus  Mr.  Ilallam  desi^ated  his  writings  as  the  products 
of  "Fresbvterian  llildcbrandism."     Ikit  these  censures 

m 

arc  unjust  and  unmerited.  Uis  impartiality  and  can- 
dor, and  his  unaffecteil  desire  to  investigate  the  tnith, 
to  whatever  conclusion  it  might  lead,  have  been  clearly 
conceded  even  by  liberal  opponents,  and  unmistakably 
impress  themselves  on  every  thoughtful  reader.  A 
writer,  commenting  on  a  later  pnxluction  from  Dr. 
McCrie,  in  the  \\\stn\instfr  Rftfieto  (Jan.  1857),  aptly 
says :  "  McCrie  belongs  to  the  higher  class  of  writers  to 
whose  earnestness,  thoroughness,  and  genuine  research 
we  turn  for  relief  from  the  superficial  second-hand  show- 
iness  of  books  written  from  a  transient  impulse,  in  onler 
to  supply  only  a  transient  need."  After  McCrie's  forma-  | 
tion  of  the  "  Constitutional  Associate  PresbyterjV'  diffi-  i 
culty  arose  among  his  people  respecting  their  Church  \ 
property.  The  result  finally  was  the  building  of  a  new 
place  of  worship  in  West  Nicholson  Street,  an<l  there  he 
ministered  for  nearlv  thirtv  vears.  In  1821  he  made  a 
tour  to  the  Continent,  mainly  with  a  view  to  study  the 
Continental  Reformation,  and,  after  continuing  his  in- 
vestigations until  1827,  published  the  UisU  of  the  Ref, 
in  Italtfs  and  in  1829  the  Hist,  of  the  Ref  in  Spain,  both 
of  which  had  the  honor  of  being  prominently  placed  in 
the  list  (»f  the  Koman  Index  of  forbidden  books,  and  are 
spoken  of  "as  the  very  best  accounts  we  possess  of  the 
protest  made  against  Romish  corruption  by  tlie  races  of 
the  South— a  protest  not  less  ardent,  bnt  unhappily  less 
persistent  than  that  of  the  phlegmatic  North."  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Aug.  6, 1835,  the  doctor  was  engaged 
on  a  *•  Life  of  Calvin,"  which  unfortunately  he  left  un- 
completed. All  his  completed  works  were  published 
under  the  title  of  Works  of  the  UUe  Thomas  McCrie, 
I).l).y  by  his  son  Thomas,  in  4  voK  8vo  (Kdinb.  1855- 
67),  They  contain,  iHJsides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, Discourses  on  tJie  Unity  of  the  Church  (1*821):— 
Memoirs  of  WUliain  Veitch  and  George  Bryson  (1825) : 
— Ijectnres  on  the  Rook  of  Esther  (1838): — Vindications 
of  Christian  Faith  and  his  Sermons  (1836).  See  Life 
and  Times  of  Thomas  McCrie,  D.D.,  by  his  son  Thomas 
(Rdinb.  184<),  8vo);  Rlackirood's  Magazine,  xxxviii, 
429;  GetUl  Miufazine,  1835,  pt.  ii,  p.  434;  The  Annual 
Butf/r.  and  Obit,  (Lond.  1836,  8vo),  xx,  442;  Allibone, 
Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Cunning- 
ham, Hist,  Studies,  i,  41 1.     (J.  II.  W.) 

McCullough,  RoBKRT,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Ireland.  He  received  a  classical  education 
in  the  College  of  Belfast,  Ireland ;  subsequently  emigra- 
ted to  this  coimtry,  and  studied  theology  in  Princeton 
Theologit,*al  Seminary.  In  1848  he  was  licensed,  and 
ordained  pastor  of  Mount  (Jrove  and  Hopewell  churches, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  1856,  when  he  went  to 
California.  On  his  return  he  became  connected  with 
the  New  LislMin  Presbvtcrv.  in  which  connection  he  re- 
mained  until  his  death  in  1859.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist,  Alma/Mc,  I860,  ji.  76. 

MoCurdy,  •John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  bom  in  Elbert  County,  Oa., 
July  10, 1800;  in  1825  he  professed  religion,  and  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  in  1830  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  in  1843  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee 
Annual  C^)nfcrence.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he 
labored  faithfully  on  various  circuits  and  missions. 
Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  missionary  work 
among  the  colored  people.  In  this  field  he  was  very 
succeai»ful.  For  the  last  several  vears  of  his  life  his 
health  was  feeble,  and  he  was  on  the  supernumerary  and 
superannuated  lists.  He  died  in  Williamson  County, 
Tenn.,  Aug.  17,  1870.  Mr.  McCurdy  '•  was  a  man  of 
souud  judgment,  good  common-sense,  and  deep  and  uni- 


form piety.  He  lived  above  leproAch,  and  died  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him." — Conference  Minutes  M,  £,  Ch, 
South,  1870,  8.  V. 

McCutohen,  James  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  near  Murfreefr- 
boro,  Tenn.,  Aug.  26, 1829 ;  professed  religion  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Church:  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  joined  the  Memphis  Annual  Con- 
ference in  1852;  was  appointed  to  Camden  Circuit  iu 
1853;  Mount  Pinson  in  1854;  Tishomingo  in  1855;  Clin- 
ton Circuit  in  1857 :  Paducah  Circuit  in  1858 ;  Murray 
Circuit  in  1860 ;  and  Tishomingo  Circuit  in  1861.  Dur- 
ing this  year  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  7th  Ken- 
tucky Regiment  C  S.  A.  In  this  service  he  continued 
till  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  resumed  his  place  as  p. 
travelling  preacher,  and  was  appointed  in  1866  to  Cage- 
ville  Circuit ;  in  1868  to  Trenton  Circuit,  and  again  to 
Cagcville  Circuit  in  1869.  He  died  Aug.  28,  lM7a 
''  Brother  McCutchen  was  a  self-made  man,  ha\*ing  re- 
ceived but  a  limited  education  in  his  vouth,  but  bv  in- 
diwtry  and  hard  study  he  had  acquired  a  very  good 
English  education,  and  no  mean  acquaintance  with  the 
I^tin  and  Greek  languages.  His  preaching  was  of  a 
filain,  practical  character,  exhibiting  a  large  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  with  the  standanl 
literature  of  the  Church.  He  was  not  of  a  pt^mical 
turn  of  mind,  but  when  our  doctrines  were  attacked,  he 
always  showed  himself  a  fearless  champion  and  a  trust- 
worthy debater.  But  few  men  in  our  ranks  are  better 
prepared  to  defend  our  doctrines  than  he  was,  and  yet 
he  cherished  a  noble  catholicity  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing that  did  credit  at  once  to  his  head  and  heart.  He 
was  not  merely  acceptable,  but  popular  and  useful,  mak- 
ing many  friends  wherever  he  went," — Conference  Min- 
utes M,  E,  Church  South,  1870,  s.  v. 

McDearmon,  Jamis,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wat* 
bom  in  Amelia  County,  Va.,  April  1, 1799;  was  educate<i 
in  what  were  known  as  the  Old  Fields  Schools  <if  Vir- 
ginia; was  early  made  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Church, 
and  at  once  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  tero|)er- 
ance.  He  was  licenscil  bv  West  Hanover  Presb\ter\'  in 
1834,  and  in  1K)8  ordained  and  installed  pastor  over 
Hoe  Creek  and  Morris  churches,  in  Campbell  County, 
Va.  He  died  Sept,  15, 1867.  Mr.  McDearrotm  was  a 
good  and  useful  man,  antl  an  eamcst  afxistle  of  temper- 
ance in  his  region.  Seeyt'Uson,Presb,  Hist,  Almanac, 
1868,  p.  847. 

McDermott,  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
l)om  In  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  In  1791 ;  was  educated 
In  the  Lawrenccville  High  School,  N.  J. ;  studied  divin- 
ity In  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton  (class  of 
1832),  and  was  licensed  and  onlaincHl  by  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery,  as  pastor  of  the  ("hurch  at  Slillwat«>r, 
N.  J. :  In  1838,  removed  to  Ohio  as  )kasU)r  of  Hubbanl 
and  Unity  churches;  In  1844  accepted  a  call  to  Clark- 
son  Church;  and  in  1846  resigned  to  become  pastor  of 
Chippewa  Qiurch,  where  he  remained  until  compelletl 
to  resign  because  of  failing  health.  He  died  June  6. 
1861.  Mr.  McDermott  was  a  devoted  preacher ;  earnest 
in  his  work,  andJndustrious  In  his  efforts.  Sec  WUsdd. 
Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1862,  p.  109. 

McDonald,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  minister,  was 
bom  at  Leith  in  1757 ;  was  educated  at  the  Univeruty 
of  Edinburgh ;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1775;  fiastor  of 
a  congregation  at  (ilasgow  In  1777;  subsequently  re- 
moved to  London,  and  devoted  himself  to  tlie  author- 
ship of  light  literature,  and  died  in  the  great  Engli<«h 
metropolis,  "a  victim  to  sickness,  disappointment,  and 
misfortune,"  in  1790.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  l»y 
Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors^  ii,  1166. 

McDonald,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minister 
in  America,  was  bom  near  Bedford,  Westchester  Count}*, 
N.  Y.,  about  1787,  and  was  educated  at  Middlebur>'  Col- 
lege. Having  taught  for  some  time,  he  was  ordained 
in  1810,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
He  8ub8e<|uently  took  chai^ge  of  the  academ/  in  Fair 
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field,  Herkimer  Co.,  where  he  superintended  the  prepa- 
ration of  candidates  for  huly  ordera.  In  1821  he  was 
made  D.D.  by  Columbia  College ;  removed  to  Geneva, 
and  served  for  many  years  as  missionary'  in  the  village 
of  Waterloo.  He  became  professor  in  the  College  of  Ge- 
neva in  1825,  and  continued  so  until  his  death,  Man'h 
25,  1830.  His  works  are  A  Sermon  in  the  Ckurchrmtn^s 
Magazine^  and  A  Series  of  A  rtides  tn  the  Gospel  Ales' 
senyeTf  signed  P,    See  Sprague,  A  nnais^  v,  525. 

McDonald,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Brooke  County,  Va.,  July  25, 1794 ;  was  educated 
in  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio ;  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained by  Athejis  Presbytery  in  1827,  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Burlington,  Ohio;  subsequently 
served  as  missionary  in  Kentucky;  in  1882  labored  in 
Manchester  and  Huntington  churches,  Ohio ;  and  from 
1830  in  the  Pleasant  Prairie  Church,  IlL,  until  his  death, 
Aug.  15,  1866.  Mr.  McDonald  was  possessed  of  rare 
mental  strength  and  discriminating  powers;  extensive 
religious  and  literary  acquirements ;  sterling  piety,  and 
unassuming  humility.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Alma' 
HOC,  1867,  p.  184. 

McDonogh,  John,  an  American  philanthropist, 
a  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  was  bom  at  Baltimore  in 
1778,  and  in  1800  removed  to  the  Southern  city,  where, 
after  having  by  hard  labor  and  strict  economy  amassed 
an  immense  fortune,  he  delighted  to  serve  the  cause  of 
humanity.  He  founded  free  schools  and  asylums  for 
orphans,  and  also  aided  greatly  the  cause  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society.*'  He  established  himself  a 
colony  in  Africa,  and  sent  thither  many  of  his  own  ne- 
groes, after  having  previously  provided  them  with  a 
thorough  education  and  a  tnule.  He  died  Oct.  26. 1850. 
See  Drake,  Diet,  Amer,  Hiog,  s.  v. 

McDowell,  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1737;  was  licensed  in  1739;  and  afterwards  itinerated 
through  portions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  until,  in 
1741,  he  was  ontained  as  an  evangelist  to  Virginia,  and 
subsequently  to  itinerate  in  New  Castle  Presbyter^*^ ;  in 
1743  tiKik  charge  of  White  Clay  and  Elk  River  church- 
es ;  in  1752  was  apiK>inted  principal  of  the  Synod's 
school,  which  he  afterwards  removed  to  Elktown,  Md., 
and  in  1767  to  Newark,  Del.  He  continued  to  labor  as 
a  teacher  and  preacher  until  his  death,  Jan.  12,  1782. 
See  Wilson,  /'rc«6.  Hist,  A  Imttnac,  1863,  p.  48.    (J.  L.  S.) 

McDo^^ell,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
(O.S.),  was  Imm  in  Bedminster,  Somerset  County,  N.  J., 
Sept.  10, 1780;  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  where 
he  grailuated  A.B.  in  1801 ;  studied  theol(^:y  with  Dr. 
Wo<Hlhull,  of  Freehold ;  and  was  licensed  by  the  IVes- 
bvterv  of  New  Brunswick  in  1804.  In  December  of  that 
year  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  I^resbyterian  Church 
of  Klizabethtown,  where  he  remained  until  1833.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry  there  1144  persons  were  added  to  the 
Church.  In  >Iay,  1833,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Church,  Philadelfihia,  which,  from  small  beginnings, 
grew  to  be  a  strong  Church  under  his  ministry.  In 
1840  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  new  Sftring-garden  Street 
Church,  where  again  his  talent  for  organizing  and  es- 
tabliHhing  a  society  was  very  successfully  employed. 
He  remaniptl  in  this  parish  till  his  death,  February, 
1803.  He  published  a  Sygtem  of  Theology  (2  vols.) :— //i- 
hle  Class  Manual  (2  vols.) : — Bible  Questions ;  etc.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  l*rinceton  College, 
and  was  a  director  of  the  theological  seminary  from  its 
foundation.    See  Wilson,  Piesh,  Hist.  A  Im,  1804,  p.  186. 

McDowell,  William  Anderson,  D.D.,  a  I'res- 
byterian  minister,  was  bom  May  15, 1789,  at  Lamington, 
S4>mer8et  Co.,  N.  J. ;  in  1809  graduated  at  Princeton, 
where  he  acted  as  tutor  for  several  months;  completed  his 
theological  studies  in  1813;  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
at  Bound  Brook.  In  1814  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
ot  Morristown,  N.  .1. ;  but  after  a  residence  of  nine  years 
lii»  health  obliged  him  to  resign ;  in  1823  he  was  installed 


by  the  Charleston  Union  Presbytery,  served  for  several 
years,  and  in  1832  became  moderator  of  the  <ieneral  As- 
sembly, and  secretary'  of  the  ^  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
of  the  I*resby  terian  Church"  (Phila.).  He  subsequently 
visited  the  South ;  and  preached  occasionally  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  died,  Sept.  17, 1851.  See  Sprague,  A  n- 
nalSf  iv,  495 ;  Wilson,  /Ve«6.  Hist,  A  ImanaCy  1864. 

McElliany,  William  G.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Huntington,  Pa. ;  graduated  at  Jeflerson 
College,  Pa.,  in  1847 ;  studied  theology  in  the  Associate 
Reformed  Seminary  at  Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  and  in  1850 
was  licensed  by  Chartier  Presbytery;  in  1855  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  which  relation  existed  until  his  death,  May  28, 
1860.  Mr.  McElhany  was  a  sound  evangelical  preach- 
er.   See  Wilson, /'rfj6.//Mr.i4/;n.  1861,  p.  209. 

McFarland,  Aaa.  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  April  19, 1769,  at  Worcester, Mass.;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1793;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor in  Concord,  N.  H., March  7, 1798,  and  died  there  Feb. 
18, 1827.  He  was  made  trustee  of  Dartmouth  College 
in  1809,  and  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Mission- 
ary Society  in  181 1.  His  publications  were.  Oration  5r- 
fore  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  Dartmouth  College 
(1802): — An  Historical  View  of  Heresies  and  VindicU' 
tion  of  the  Primitive  Faith  (1808);  and  several  occa- 
sional Sermons.     See  Sprague,  Annals^  ii, 412. 

McFarland,  James,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  March,  1800,  at  Dumbarton,  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  city  of  (ilasgow,  Scotland.  He  entered 
the  grammar  school  in  Glasgow  when  seven  years  old. 
He  next  passed  to  St.  Andrew's  (^olloge,  and  afterwards 
to  the  divinity  school  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  (lospel  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  During  his  college  course  he  served  as  firivate 
tutor  to  an  only  son  of  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Arg^'le.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  became  the  as- 
sistant and  successor  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Mushett,  at  Shet- 
tleston,  a  suburb  of  Glasgfiw.  Soon  after  he  was  called 
to  the  largest  and  most  numerous  congregation  in  the 
whole  of  Scotland  at  Aberbrotheck,  a  seaport  and  man- 
ufacturing town  between  Montrose  and  Aberdeen,  situ- 
ate on  the  German  Ocean.     In  the  vear  1835  Mr.  Mc- 

« 

Farland  came  to  New  York,  and  a  little  later  went  to 
Delaware  County,  settled  by  Scotch  {>eople,  many  of 
whom  were  the  associates  and  schoolmates  of  his  boy- 
hood.    After  a  few  years  he  removed  to  Ulster  County, 
and  in  1838  was  called  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Bloomingdalc.     During  his  ministry 
in  that  place  a  beautiful  church  was  erected  in  the 
neighboring  village  of  Kosendale,  principally  through 
his  (lersonal  efforts.     Unusual  accessions  were  made  to 
the  membership,  and  he  continued  as  pastor  of  the  united 
congregations  until  the  year  1844,  when  he  was  called 
to  a  large  and  flourishing  congregation  at  Canajoharie. 
In  1848  he  liecame  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutcli 
Church  of  English  Neighborhood,  where  he  remained 
seven  years.    After  a  brief  vL»it  to  Canada,  he  returned 
to  Ubiter  County  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Esopus  and  St.  Remy  Chapel     In  1861  he 
relinquished  Esopus  and  St.  Remy,  and  the  next  year 
became  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Gal- 
wav,  Fulton  Countv.     From  this  date  until  his  death 
his  ecclesiastical  relations  were  with  the  I^resbvterian 
IxHly.     In  1866  he  left  Gal  way,  and  became  pastor  of  a 
congn>gation  at  Port  Washington,  a  pleasant  summer 
retreat  on  the  Shrewsburv  River,  Monmouth  County, 
!  N.  J.     He  died  March  23*,  1870.     Mr.  McFarhmd  was 
I  distinguished  fur  his  scholarship.     He  was  an  excellent 
I  linguist.    ''As  a  preacher,  Mr. SicFarland  was  careful  in 
his  preparations,  which  he  delighted  in  making  even  to 
i  the  last.     There  was  the  careful  use  of  language,  brev- 
I  ity  in  treatment,  and  such  use  and  application  of  the 
,  truth  AS  was  suited  to  excite  the  spirit  of  devotion,  to 
I  awaken  love  and  reverence,  and  to  administer  satlsf^Hng 
\  consolation  to  the  penitent  and  mourner.    His  poeitioni 
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puLu-  qiuUtiet,  his  UboiB  eTinct-  '  period  removed  la  the 
succem  iu  BiIliurinB  men  ina  '  he  purehmed  a  fum. 
ttesC  Ihe  blesMng  of  the  Gooi: 


Shepherd  apoD  hia  miniati 

MoFarland,  Tamea  Hunter,  ■  Methodiic  Epis- 
copal minuter,  ww  bom  in  Harriatiuig,  Pi.,  Much  10, 
1809 ;  was  cunver[«d  in  1X27.  anil  mod  after  licGnsed  lb 
preach,  and  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference  ir, 
1030.  HiaminiaUrialchaTKea  were  Trenton  (^rcuit,  E»~ 
■Dx,  Ber)(<n  Neck  Uiasian,  PUinfield,  WeUcheiter,  Itu»~ 
tletoii,  Dover,  Elkbin,  Agency  for  Uickinaon  College. 
Ncwcaallc,  Columhia,  Kighiti  Street,  Philadelphia,  pre- 
aiding  eldership  of  Keadinic  DJMriel,  Pranlifurd,  Borden- 
town,  and  Hsverstraw,  S.J.  In  1852,  while  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  his  health  failed,  aod  bt 
waa  traniiferred  to  Ihe  I>hihiddphi>  Conference  as  a  Bu- 
pemumerary.  In  June,  IMiJ,  he  wan  apfiointed  chaplaii: 
of  the  United  Suies  Hospiral  in  Philadelphia,  and  ill 

hie  life,  March  -23. 18t».  Ilia  laat  wurda  were  addrcMol 
to  hia  wife;  "Mother,I  am  drinKl  Lord  Jesug,  Ukt 
me!"  Mi'Fajland  wag  fiir  more  than  twenty  years  i 
aaire^KHidiiif:  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  .Sci- 
encea  in  I%iladelphia,  and  was  also  ■  member  of  the 
Entnmolojtical  Society,  "  He  was  a  i-ery  faithful  anil 
devoteil  miiiiacer  DfChriaL,and  did  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist BucceMfuUy.  He  waa  warm  in  his  friendship, 
faithful  to  the  demands  of  duty,  and  above  everything 
that  looked  like  a  compromise  of  Chriitian  principle."— 
Con/trenn  Uimiia,  18^,  p.  47. 

McFarlmne,  JEasis,  a  female  preacher  of  the  So- 
deCy  of  Friends,  was  bom  about  the  year  IMS;  com- 
raeni.'ed  preachinj;  at  acventeen,  at  fiist  to  Rirks  anij 
women,  hut  later  alio  to  men.  Afici  eight  years  of  thii 
ietvice,  she  became  thr  wife  of  I  Jr.  Brodir,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  more  private  ac- 
tivity for  the  cause  of  her  Hasrer.  She  died  about 
DWH.  Her  preaching  waa  impressive,  her  life  one  of 
tincnmmon  purity  and  devotion,  her  death  triumphant- 
She  wrote  a  paper  on  Ihe  scriptural  authority  fur  the 
preaching  of  women,  which  ia  insetted  in  a  memoir  of 
bet  life,  entitled  In  Mtmoriam  Jetm  McFarbiar.  by 
J.  G.  {Lond.  lo;-,!,  limu).  See  FrimU  BxnUa  (Phila.), 
Oct.  12,  l«72. 

MoFerrln,  .Iahki,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Hethodiat  EpiscoiMl  Churrh,  was  bom  in  Washington 
County. Ta.,  March  25, 1TH4.  Kis  ancestors  emigrated 
Tiom  Ireland  In  this  country  about  tht  year  IT-U).  His 
fttlier  was  a  Pmhyterian,  a  farmer,  a  strict  observer  of 
Ibe  Lnnl'a  dav,  and  esteemed  for  his  sobriety,  good  judg- 
menl,  and  intelligenc*.  Mr.  McFerrin'e  eilucational  ait- 
vsntaf(vs  were  very  limiled,  the  years  of  his  minority 
being  passed  on  his  fathcr^s  farm,  where,  however,  he  sc- 
quireil  habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  enlerprise-  On 
bis  twentieth  birthday  he  was  married  to  Jane  Camp- 
bell Berry;  iihortly  after  which  event  be  removed  from 
Virginia  lo  Rulhcri;.rd  Connty,  Teiin. 
was  new,  the  settlemuntfl  cxisiseil  to  d 
(be  Indians;  hardships  and  dangers  were  con8e([uently 
inseparable  frcm  such  a  comlition  of  things.  Mr.  Mc 
Ferrin  gave  great  atlentimi  to  military  tarlio.  in  whici 
be  became  thoroughly  skilleil,  and.  <in  Ihe  breaking  mv 
of  Ihe  war  with  lirnU  Britain  in  WVi,  he  was  collet 
into  service,  and,  as  captain  of  a  company  nf  voluiiteeni 
waa  engaged  in  ■  campaign  against  Ihe  Creek  Indiaiu 
tiDder  that  lenowned  man,  general  .lackson.  On  ac- 
count of  hia  brave  conduct  at  the  battle  in  wliich  llie 
Iitdians  were  deB>ate<l.  Mr.  McFerriu  waa  elected  coloneL 
In  his  Ihiny-sixth  year  his  whole  course  nf  life  was 
ehanged.ihi- result  of  which  was  that  he  Ihenivfiirth  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  W23  he 
berame  a  member  of  the  Tennesiwe  Annual  Omferenrv. 
and  was  appointeil  to  the  Jaikson  Ciicuil,  in  tlie  nniih- 
empart  of  Alabama.  He  had  cha^re  of  this  cinniil  two 
years.  The  two  sulwequent  years  (|l«fl  and  lH2:i  he 
tnvelled  the  Limnlunc  (Jircuit,  and  at  the  close  of  this 


ity  of  Couitland,  Ala,  when 
ne  purctLued  a  laim,  and  remained  fur  several  ytam 
This  was  in  the  Franklin  Circuit,  which  he  tnvelled 
in  the  years  VSiS  and  1829.  During  this  period  he  at- 
tended the  Geoeial  Conference  held  in  Pitiabu^  is 
18%  He  WIS  also  a  delegate  M  the  General  Confn- 
ence  of  183!,  held  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  dose  of  his 
labors  on  the  Franklin  Circuit  he  was  made  prMiding 
elder  of  the  Richland  District,  which  he  travelled  tiur 
yeirs.  In  the  year  18B>,  having  determined  to  remove 
lo  Western  Tennessee,  he  deemed  it  proper  lo  locale  liic 
one  year,  till  he  sitould  he  settled  in  his  new  home^  In 
1835  he  was  readmitted  inio  Cunfereoce.  and  appointed 
to  the  Wesley  Circuit,  which  he  travelled  Iwu  yean 
His  next  appointment  was  to  Randolph  and  HamKwy, 
fur  one  year;  and  to  the  Wesley  Circuit  for  one  veir 
(1839),  which  proved  to  be  the  last  nf  his  itineranl'life 
Among  his  pipem  is  the  foUowiog  reeonl,  made  ia 
1839;  "SincelJuinedConference,Nov.35, 1823.  Ihn* 
preached  2088  times,  baptized  &73  adults  and  813  10- 
fints,  and  have  taken  into  society  396fi  member!.'  Hr. 
McFerria  died  Sept.  1, 1840. 

MoOatlghtfy,  WiuJAH  G„  a  mmister  of  Ihe  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bum  in  Davidioo 
Giunty,  Tenn.,  Jan.  12, 1812;  wis  cmverted  in  1833; 
was  licensed  to  cubort  U  UoUy  Springs,  Mise..  about 
181H;  and  shortly  after  received  license  to  preach,  md 
accomplished  much  good  for  the  Church  in  this  opac- 
ity. He  was  also  for  several  years  agent  for  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society.  In  1817  he  was  ordained  descna 
hy  bishop  Soule;  elder  by  Insbop  Andrew  in  ISM; 
.  in  1855  was  admitted  into  Louiaiaiia  Conference,  and 
appointed  to  Swsn  L^ke  and  Pecan  Grove;  to  Lake 
PmvidcDceinl8&8:  Carroll  Circuit  in  1859;  Tensas  and 
Elizabeth  Chapel  in  1861;  Tensas  Mission  in  18lS:  Wa- 
ley,  Tensas,  and  Jordan  Chapel  in  18&I;  Tensas  District 
in  1865 :  Lake  Providence  District  in  1867 ;  CanoU  Cir- 
cuit in  1870;  and  in  1871  Lake  Providence-  He  died 
Jan.  26,  1872.    Mr.  HcGaugbcy  was  a  devoted  Chria- 

knew  him.  — CoB/eroiM  iiiiaita  oftktM.E.  Ckurdt 
Soulh,  1872,  a.  v. 

McOaTfo,  William,  a  celcbratnl  Scotch  layman 
and  writer,  wis  bom  in  (be  parish  of  .tuchinleck.  Ayr- 
shire, Aug.  12, 1773.  His  parenia  were  in  vrry  moder- 
ate circumstances,  and  young  HcGavin  therefore  ef»- 
joyed  but  slender  educational  advantages.  While  yet 
a  boy  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  and  printer, 
but  soon  made  himself  a  host  of  friends  by  the  great 
literary  talent  he  displayed  in  frequent  contribulioai  lo 
the  local  newspapers.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  an  elemenuiy  school,  which  be  conducted  with  shin, 
though  he  haled  the  drudgery  of  leaching.  He  look 
an  early  opportun: 


,r,n,.l. 


of  the  Urilisb  Linen  Company's  banking  establishment 
in  Glasgow.  Although  this  business  connection  give 
him  great  care  and  nsiponsibilitj-.  klcGnvin's  fnndnew 
of  writing  would  not  allow  him  lo  withdraw  allngeiher 
from  literary  labom,  and,  hy  hahits  of  unwearied  indus- 
try, he  WIS  enibled  to  commind  leisure  for  the  publi- 
cation of  many  valuable  religixiis  trans.  An  ardent 
npponent  nf  Romanism,  he  attacked  it  in  a  series  of  pa- 
pers enritled  the  ■•PrnlesMne- (I818-2n.  which  Dr.  Rnb- 
rrt  Hall  (Review  of  Birt'a  Pnptrn)  pronminced  "  the  (iill- 
Mt  delineation  of  the  popish  system,  and  the  most  pinr- 
erful  oinfntation  of  its  principles,  in  I  popular  slvle." 
McGavin  also  eilited  John  Howie's  .1<Wc*  IVorikiri. 
and  John  Knox's  Hitt.o/lir  Bffarmalioii,tnd  frequent- 
ly preached  to  ihe  poor  and  the  humble  in  the  sutmrts 
nf  Glasgow.  He  died  in  1^2.  See  Chambers's  and 
Thomson's  fiuig.  Din.  of  Kmiwnl  ScMimem  {ISGHX  voL 
iii,  S.V.;  Jamieson.i)H«.a/'AF%.  Bing.  a.  v.;  AlUhoiK^ 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  ner.  A  lUlion,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

McOea,  Wili.mv  C,  a  Presbyterian  miniMer.  was 
bom  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Aug.  15, 1816,  and  was  educated 
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M  New  Jersey  College,  N.J.  (class  of  1886),  and  at  the  He  stood  apon  the  walls  of  oar  Zion  and  defended  her 

theolo^cal  seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.     In  1841  he  was  bulwarks  when  she  was  assailed  by  an  enemy."    Bishop 

licensed  and  ordained  pastor  of  Hardwick  and  Marks-  Bascom  says,  *^  Of  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  but 

boroufi^h  churches,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  little  is  known,  except  vague  yet  cherished  traditions 

May  25. 1867.     Mr.  McGee,  as  a  preacher,  was  earnest,  of  the  beauty,  unction,  and  eloquence  of  his  preaching, 

lucid,  and  practical;  as  a  pastor,  constant  and  zealous;  together  with  the  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  he 

as  a  citizen,  intelligent  and  public-spirited.     See  Wil-  was  exposed  as  a  pioneer  missionary  in  the  wilderness 

•on,  Pred),  UiaU  Almanac,  1868,  p.  127.  of  the  West  from  1788  to  1796.  .  .  .  Even  a  century  in 

McGilvary,  Archibald  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth-  *  «"«*«  community  produces  few  such  men  as  Barnabas 

odist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  McHenry  and  Valentine  Cook.     They  were  men  by 


modest,  cheerful,  and  agreeable  man,  a  faithful  friend,  Mcllvaine  (or  MacIlTaine),  Charles  Petit, 

and  go<Kl  citizen.     As  a  minister  of  Christ,  he  was  holv,  ^'^'>  *»  eminent  divine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

kboriouB,andu«efuL"— C(w/tfreiK»Jf«iute»o/rA«.lf.i.  Church,  was  bom   in  Buriington,  New  Jersey,  June 

Church  South,  ii,449.  1^»  ^7®^-    ^^«  father,  Joseph  Mcllvaine,  was  a  leading 

McOlashan,  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  minuter,  |»^>?'  "^KV^i^'^l^.^T/of  "J^u'  f""""  ^^  ^V^Ul 

was  bom  in  Queenston,  Canada,  Feb.  28, 1812 ;  puwued  ^«  ^^«  «'  *^"»  ^««^^» "» l.«26.    Charles  graduated  m  1816 

hU  preparatorv  studies  in  the  academy  in  (ieneva,  N.  Y. ;  tl£"r**^"j  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  July  4, 

gracluateil  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  and  in  1840  1P»  by  bwhop  W  hite^  and,  having  hibored  in  Chnst 

at  the  theological  seminary-  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.     He  was  ^^*"^^'  Georgetown,  Md.,  he  received  two  years  later 

licensed  and  ordained  as  airevangelist  in  1843,  and  after-  f^^^  ""^^  ^~"  ]^»«**«P  J^^^Jfl'  of  Maryland.     In 

wards  commiHsioned  bv  the  American  Tract  Societv  Jf*';,*'?,^^"*  professor  of  ethics  ami  chapUin  in 

as  a  general  agent  to  the  Southem  Sutes.     WhUe  in  ^A"*^   ^'  Mihtaiy  Academy  at^W^t  Point,    In 

this  employ  hebuilt  a  mariner's  church  in  Mobile,  AU. ;  Jf J  he  became  rector  of  St,  Aiin  s  Church,  Brooklyn, 

subsequently  his  services  were  transferred  from  the  tract  ^-  ^-  ^^^^.'t  ^«  7"?^^  Tu-,  ^^^'  "'*'*",?*  Tf  *^T 
andcilportige  efforts  to  the  cause  of  the  Seaman's  ^fnited  bishop  of  Ohio  \\  hile  rector  at  Brooklj-n,  he 
Friend  Societv.  In  1859  he  again  removed  to  the  al«?  held  the  professorship  of  e^-idences  of  revealed  re- 
North,  and  in'l863  commenced  work  for  the  cause  of  ^/J^^^"  f!^  sacred  antiquities  in  the  University  of  the 
the  sailor  in  New  York  Citv,  where  he  estobUshed  a  new  ^'^7^^  ^ew  York.  In  the  cpi«x,pacy.  Dr.  McBvame 
church,  called  the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land.  In  '^'''f'^J  ""^^^  f  ""J!f  ^"'  himself  as  a  man  of  learning, 
1866  he  removed  to  St.  Catharine's,  Canada,  where  he  *"^  ^^  """v*f  ^»"^l*»««,of  ;^»«PO"^»o"»"o^.  ^n^X  '«  his 
remained  untU  his  death,  Sept.  9, 1867.  Mr.  McGhwhan  ^^'"  Church,  but  among  aU  Chn.tians,  both  m  this  coun- 
was  a  man  of  extraonUnary  Christian  zeal,  peculiar  tal-  {^  and  in  Europe.  For  the  last  ten  years  or  mor« 
ents,  and  marked  success.  See  Wilson,  PnS. //«/.  Al-  ?,!  ^«f  ^«^^*^*l  T""^.^.  representative  of  the  Low 
manac  186H  n  128  Churchmen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In 
„ '^  ,  ,  *  ^  ^  .  ,.  .  his  death  (which  occurred  at  Florence,  Italy,  while  on  a 
McOorriBk.  Bernard,  a  Roman  Cathohc  pnest,  j^  ^^  recreation,  March  14.  1878),  irenical  theol- 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1818;  went  to  Pans  t»  pursue  ^as  lost  one  of  ito  ablest  advocates,  and  the  Evan- 
an  academical  course,  and  there  also  studied  theologj-;  jj^  Association  one  of  its  most  active  promotere. 
emigrated  to  this  country  early  in  1842 ;  was  engage;!  i^j^^op  Mcllvaine  was  a  Urge  contributor  to  theological 
for  several  months  as  professor  of  French  at  St.  John  s  literature.  His  UdvrcB  on  the  Evidences  of  Cht-istianity 
College  (tordham,  N.  Y.) ;  afterwards  went  as  mission-  (gj^,  ^  ^^57^  i2mo,  reprinted  in  England  and  Scotland), 
arj'  pnest  to  the  \\est,  where  he  labored  for  nearly  delivered  in  New  York  University  in  1831,  were  pub- 
eighteen  years,  building  fifteen  or  sixteen  churches,  iwhedbv  request  of  the  Council,  and  have  gone  through 


Divinity  compared  tcith  that  of  the  Romish  and  A  ngU 

McOregor,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  Churches  (Phila.l841,8vo  ;  Loud.  1841, 8vo),  which  the 

bom  in  Ireland  in  171 1,  and  from  1736  until  his  death  Edinburgh  Review  recommended  as  one  of  the  best "  con- 

(May  30, 1777)  was  pastor  of  Londonderry  Church,  New  fuutions  of  the  Oxford  school"    In  1864  he  published  a 

Hampshire.    He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  New  volume  of  sermons  entitled  The  Truth  and  the  Life,    He 

Jersey  C^>Uege,     He  published  Sermons  and  Theolog-  also  compiled  two  volumes  of  Select  Family  and  Parish 

ical  Treatises  (1741-74).     See  Drake,  Diet  of  Amer.  Sermons  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1839, 2  vols.  8vo).    His  other 

Biog.  s.  V.  works  of  a  minor  character  are,  The  Sinnei-'s  Justification 

McHenry,  Barnabas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  before  God  (N.  Y.  18mo;  Ix)nd.  1851,  sq.): —  The  Holy 

Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  one  of  the  eastern  coun-  Catholic  Church  (Phila.  18mo;  Lond.  1844,  ]6mo) : — No 

ties  of  Virginia  Dec.  10.1767;  was  converted  when  only  Priest^  no  Altar,  no  Sacrifice,  but  Christ  (N.  Y.  12mo; 

fifteen  years  of  age,  and  shortly  after  joined  the  Church.  Lond.  12mo)  :  —  Valedictory  Offering  /  Five  Sermons 

Called  to  preach  the  (Jospel,  he  entered  the  itinerancy  (1868,  12mo)  : — A  Word  in  Season  to  Candidates  for 

in  May,  1787,  and  was  appointed  to  Yadkin  Circuit.  Confirmation: — The  Doctrines  of  the  Prot,  Fpis.  Church 

Thrreafter  he  successively  servetl  the  cauw  of  his  Mas-  as  to  Confirmation: — Chief  Danr/er  of  the  Church: — The 

ter  in  the  following  appointments:  in  1788  at  Cumlicr-  Truth  and  the  Life;  a  Series  of  Twenty-two  Discourses 

land  Circuit :  in  17^<9  at  Danville ;  in  1790  at  Madison ;  (N.  Y.  1866,  8vo ;  Lond.  1866,  8vo  ;  this  volume  was 

in  1791  at  Cumberland;  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  published  at  the  rei)uest  of  the  Convention  of  the  Dio- 

district  in  1792,  and  in  1793  of  an  enlarged  number  of  cese  of  Ohio,  together  with  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Chas. 

circuits;  in  1794  he  was  sent  to  Salt  River  Circuit;  in  Simeon^  both  published  in  New  York) ;  and  contributed 

179.5  was  located  on  account  of  impaired  health;  in  articles  to  the  A'.  Y,  (quarterly)  Review,  the  Episcopal 

1819  was  readmitted,  and  appointed  presiding  elder  of  (monthly)  Observer,  the  LAmdon  (monthly)  Christum 

Salt  Kiver  District,  Tennessee  Conference,  but  his  health  Observer^  the  Protestant  Churchman  (New  York),  the 
attain  failed  him,  and  he  was  finally  obliged  to  retire  1  EpiscoptU  Recorder  (Phila.),  and  the  Western  EpiscO' 

paliitn  ( (iambier,  Ohio).    In  1863  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 


from  active  work,  and  take  the  place  of  a  superannuate. 
He  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Springfield,  Ky.,  June 
16,  1H33.  "  Barnabas  McHenry,"  is  the  testimony  of 
oce,  "was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  able  in  argument. 


was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Oxfonl,  and 
in  1868  that  of  LI^D.  by  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
He  was  distinguished  for  the  soundncae  and  deamesa 
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of  hJA  evangelical  views,  and  for  the  expository  charao-  1828,  became  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Rowdov 

ter  of  his  preaching.    ^*  That  for  which  as  a  preacher  he  In  May,  1829,  he  was  called  upon  to  asBume  the  pastor^ 

is  most  eminent  is  his  power  of  iUustrating  Scripture  ate  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Windsor  also,  and  he 

by  Scripture ;  and  his  mode  of  doing  this  shows  at  once  thereafter  preached  both  at  Rowdon  and  Windsor  until 

the  fulness  and  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  Script-  about  1836,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  withdraw 

ure  and  the  transparent  simplicity  of  his  conception  from  the  ministry.     Deprived  of  the  advantages  of  aca- 

....  in  all  his  preaching  he  aims  to  lay  broad  and  deep  demic  training,  he  had  prepared  for  college  while  in  the 

the  foundations  of  the  Christian  character,  in  strong,  ministry,  and  in  1839  matriculated  at  King's  College, 

clear  views  of  man's  sinfulness  and  need,  and  ChrLst's  and  there  graduated  in  due  course  of  time,  and  took  his 

fulness  and  freeness  as  a  Saviour."     See  Fish,  Pulpit  degree  of  B.A.    In  1842,  his  health  still  too  feeble  to  nr- 

Eioqumce  of  the  Nineteenth  Centu  ry  (N.  T.  1857, 442,  q.  v.)  enter  the  ministry,  he  removed  to  Dartmout  h,  and  esub- 

for  a  notice  of  this  excellent  prelate,  and  a  sermon  of  lished  himself  in  business.  He  died  Aug.  17,1860,  acknowl- 

his  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ.     See,  also.  Western  edged  by  all  who  knew  him  to  have  been  ^  a  conspicu- 

Memorabilia;  KnickerbockerfK7ixVj42;  Darling, Cyclop,  ous  example  of  unbending  Christian  integrity,  and  ear- 

BibL  i,  1911 ;  Alltbonc,  DiO,  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors^  nest,  steadfast  devotion  to  the  cause  of  ChrisL''    *^As  a 

voL  ii,  s.  V.     (J.  H.  W.)  preacher,"  says  one  of  his  contemporaries  and  associates, 

Mclver.  J.  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  **  Mr.  McKearn  commanded  the  fuU  attention  of  his  au- 

copal  Church  South,  was  born  Sept.  19, 1836 ;  professed  <J»t<"y-     HU  manner  was  earnest  and  energetic ;  his 

religion  in  1858  ;  joined  the  Memphis  Conference  in  subjects  practical,  and  treated  with  cleamess  and  pred- 

1861,  and  filled  the  Chulahoraa  and  Good  Springs  cir-  »w"-    Their  application  to  the  heart  and  conscience  wis 

cuita.    He  joined  the  Confederate  array  in  the  late  civil  with  great  power.     His  hinguage  was  free  and  copioom 

war.     In  1865  and  1866  he  was  appointed  to  the  Rich-  *»»  voice  excellent,  and  capable  of  great  moduUtion. 

Und  and  Cassida  circuits;  and  in  1867  to  the  luka  Cir-  As  his  subject  required,  he  was  earnestly  winning  and 

cuiu     He  died  suddenly,  of  congestion,  while  on  his  persuasive,  or  denounced  with  fearful  energy  the  courses 

way  to  an  appointment, Jan.  17, 1868.    "Brother  Mclvor  of  the  ungodly.^     See  Th»  Christian  MtMenger  (HaU- 

was  a  very  promising  young  preacher,  much  beloved  by  »**)»  ^^  ^'»  1°^. 

all  the  people  where  he  preached,  and  it  is  ^-ith  feel-       McKeen,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  mini*, 

ings  of  deepest  sadness  that  we  record  his  early  death."  ^^r,  noted  as  an  educat<»r,  was  bom  Oct.  15.  1757,  ia 

Sec  Conference  Minutes  of  the  M.  E,  Church  South,  iii,  Londonderry,  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1774; 

'^^^'  served  under  general  Sullivan  in  the  Revolution;  was 

McKay,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  ordained  pastor  in  Beverly  in 
born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  July  7, 1825;  pursued  May,  1785.  In  1802  he  was  chosen  first  president  of 
his  academic  course  at  Jefferson  0>llege,  Canonsburg,  Bowdoin  College,  and  was  inaugurated  Sept.  2.  He 
Pa.;  studied  theology  at  the  Western  Theological  Sera-  <|u.d  July  15,  1J807.  «Dr.  McKeen  possessed  a  strooj? 
inary,  Alleghany  City,  Pa.;  was  licensed  by  the  Pres-  and  discrirainatiiig  mind;  his  manners  were  concilia- 
bytery  of  New  Lisbon,  and  immediately  took  temporary^  ting  though  dignified,  and  his  spirit  mild  though  firm 
charge  of  the  Church  at  Yellow  Creek;  but,  owing  to  ill-  and  decided.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  U> 
health  and  other  causes,  had  to  give  up  his  labors.  He  promote  the  interests  of  science  and  religion.  He  was 
died  Jan.  19, 1863.  Mr.  McKay  possessed  an  extensive  respectable  for  his  learning  and  exemplary  for  his  Chris- 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  well  versed  in  tian  virtues,  being  pious  without  ostentation,  and  ad- 
theology.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1864,  p.  hering  to  evangelical  truth  without  bigotry  or  supciwi- 
187.      *  tion.'^    He  published  his  Inaugural  A  ddress  and  a  few 

McKean,  James  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  occasional  iS'err/ioiw. — Sprague,ylnRa/9, 11,216. 
was  born  in  Uwrence  County,  Pa.,  April  30. 1833 ;  was       McKendree.  William,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 

educated  at  Richmond  C^Ufg^  and  Jefferson  College,  ^^^^  church,  was  bom  in  King  William  Countv. 

Canonsburg,  Pa.  (class  of  1859),  and  at  the  Western  ^^  jjj^.  g  ^757     H^  ^„  ^^^  g„^,j'^^  ^^  ^         ,,^  ^ 

Theological  Semina^  in  1802  was  licensed  and  or-  Ugious  impressions  in  youth,  but  he  failed  to  Sd  peace. 


Hopkinton,  Iowa,  where  he  continued  to  kbor  untU  verted,  during  the  great  revival  that  occurred  under  the 

May,  1864  when  he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  hw  coun-  ^^^^^  ^^ ^^^  Rev.  John  Easter;  and  entered  the  itineran- 

tr>'.    He  died  while  in  camp,  July  9, 1804.    Mr.  McKean  ey  June  17, 1788.    Inl796he  was  made  presiding  elder; 

was  an  accurate  scholar,  a  good  teacher  and  a  model  iii  igoi  was  sent  bv  the  bishops  to  preside  over  Kentuckv 

?i^.^"'*j;??  P*^'>^-     ^  ^"^"^  ^'''**-  ^^•^^  Almanac,  pj^^^^^^  ^„^  ^  '^^^^  ^^^^  superintendence  of  the 

I8bb,  p.  \Ai.  Western  Conference,  then  embracing  Ohio,  Kentuckv. 

McKean,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Congregational  Tenneswee,  Western  Virginia,  and  part  of  lUinoU;  and  in 
minister,  was  born  AprU  19,  1770,  in  Ipswich,  Mass. ;  18O6  was  presiding  elder  on  Cumberland  District,  with 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1794 ;  entered  the  min-  the  same  supervision  of  the  Conference.  At  the  (;€nend 
iatry,  and  was  onlained  pastor  in  Milton,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  Conference  in  Baltimore,  May,  1808,  McKendree  wa* 
1797;  resigned  Oct.  3,  1804;  was  elected  professor  of  finally  promoted  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
mathematics  in  Harvard  College  in  180(?,  but  declined,  Church— the  episcopacv.  He  died  March  5, 1835.  at  his 
and  was  chosen  Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric  in  1809.  brother's,  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  having  pr«ached  faith- 
He  remained  in  this  jwsition  until  liis  health  failed.  fuUv  almost  fifty  years,  been  twelve  vear«  a  presiding; 
He  died  at  Havana  March  17,  1818.  He  published  a  elder,  and  nearlv  twcntv-seven  vears  a  bishop  in  the 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  S.T.D,,  in  the  Hist.  Church.  Bisho'p  McKendree  was  one  of  the  moit  emi- 
ColL,  and  several  occasional  serraons  and  addresses.  See  nent  of  all  the  preachers  and  pastors  of  hia  age.  From 
Sprague,  Annuls,  ii,  414.  t],e  ^jme  of  his  first  efforts  he  was  marked  as  a  man  of 

MoKeam,  Richard,  a  Baptist  minist4ir,  was  bom  the  most  vigorous  genius,  the  most  genuine  modesty, 

in  Rawdon,  Irelaiul,  Aug.  22, 1804,  and  emigrated  with  and  the  most  devoted  piety.     Although  not  classically 

his  parents,  while  yet  a  youth,  to  the  British  possessions  educated,  his  broad  and  grasping  mind  went  on  acquir- 

this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  finally  settled  at  Kowdon,  iiig  and  growing  until  it  had  digested  and  could  wieW 

N.  F.  Richard  was  reared  in  the  £pu<copai  Church,  but  in  at  will  a  vast  and  varied  knowledge.     His  imagination 

1820  was  converte<l  under  the  preaching  of  elder  James  was  grand  and  fer^'id,  but  always  healthy ;  and  cooM 

Monro,  a  liaptist  evangelist,  and  in  1821  finally  joined  give  to  his  knowledge  the  freshness  of  romance,  or  to 

the  Baptists ;  he  began  preaching  in  1826,  and  March  10,  his  judgment  the  spell  of  prophecy.    His  utterance  was 
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ropioui  and  forcible,  md  hu  voice  rich,  ilMp,  mi  fleii-  '  '"tb.  «■"!  We«t  p"!™.  ^-  T. 
Thew  FleiDCDU  of  mind  uid  meanf,  emplojed  ly    S«c  »  ilwin,  rrtib.  Hul.  A  Uaiau 


t  MTong  Mid  p«thetio  heart  biplizwl  wilb  the  Holy 
Gboot,  nude  bim  not  only  th»  mow  truly  eloqtient  i 
bishop  tbat  his  Church  tan  ever  possessed,  but  one  of  , 
the  best  pnachen  of  any  Uhureh  or  at'O.  As  a  paator, 
hia  adminiilialive  abihiies  were  unrivalled.  He  found 
the  economical  mWhodn  of  the  Chun'h  crude  and  indef- 
inite, and  imparted  lu  them  aBj-slemaiim-iipir;  and  he 
waaadiMinguinhed  promoter  of  her  benevolent  inetitu- 
tions.  As  a  man  and  a  ChriMiau  he  wtu  honored  by 
eii-rj-  class  of  (ocietj-.  His  labors  were  minhiy  in  lay- 
ing the  deep  fbundatiora  of  evangeUcal  religion  in  the 
Missisaippi  Vallej-,  and  his  genius  and  devotion  are  ilill 
B  power  in  the  churches,  and  bis  memory  is  blcaied. 
See  Miaata  of  Co»/"™«*, '',  *«;  /.i>f.  by  R  Si-  J. 
Fr>-,  in  the  It.  E.  3.  S.  library  i  and  that  by  lip.  I'aine, 
of 'the  M.  E.  Church  South  (Nashville,  1»C9,  2  vols. 
12(no)i  Summers,  Bipjr.SjtrfcAw,  p.  43;  Wskcly, //rrwi 
of  Mfthodiam,  p.  93;  Bennett  (W.  R),  .l/finonad  oj 
Mrthodum  m  Virgil  (Kicbm.  1«71,  l^mo),  p.  260  sq.; 
McFerrin,Huf.i/rtA.oi7-i™fUff,i,  301)5  Kedford,  Wuf. 
Jfc/A,  ia  Kmtud-y,  ii,  28.     ((i.  "   "^ ' 


McEluney,  Davtd,  D.D„  a  Prasbvlcrian  minia- 
ter,  was  bom  in  MifBin  Couulv,  I'a.,  Oc^  22,  liSS.  He 
sras  educated  at  Jclferaun  College  (class  uf  IH2I)  -,  then 
studied  theology  at  the  school  of  divinity  at  l>rinreton, 
N.  J, ;  was  licensed  In  preach  by  the  I'Tesbytery  of  I'hil- 
odelphia  in  April,  1K24,  ami  iinlaiiicd  and  installed  at 
f,iie,  Pa.,  in  May,  leSfi.  In  1885  he  rtmoved  to  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ilunliiigilon,  and  look 
I'harp:  of  the  churches  at  Sinking  Creek  and  Spring; 
in  IMI  he  was  irHnaferredto  Ilollidayi>burg,in  thu  aame 
presbyteiy-  lu  1852,  hiving  severed  Ilia  pasloral  rela- 
lJon«,'Dr.  McKinncy  removed  talliiladelphia,  and  there 
established  the  PrrMbj/lrrian  Banner.  In  1K55  he  re- 
moved Ihe  office  of  publication  to  HllsbuTg,  and  thero 
(ubmctged  in  it  the  intcretts  o{  t\ie  Preibylri-ioH  Advo~ 
ml:  He  sold  tlio  paper  in  1864,  lo  beiome  librarian 
and  trcaoiirer  fur  Ihe  Uoard  ofColponage  of  the  Synods 
of  Piitaburi;  and  AUeghany,  and  Ibis  potilion  he  filled 
iinrll  Ihe  limp  of  his  dFceaae.    Dr.  McKinney  via  a  pri- 

I  Ban- 


edilorial  staff  of  the  Xorthicafem  Prabylin 


McKennan,  James  Wilsos,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian    kt.      He  died  May  2S,  1873. 

minister,  was  bom  in  Washingion,  Pa.,  Sept. -2,  IWMi  McKInney,  laaac  Newton,  a  rreshyleriai 
graduated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  18i2.  and  then  n,i||i8,jr^  w„  bom  in  ICrie,  Pb„  Oct.  30, 1828 ;  gradua 
atudied  and  practiced  Uw  at  MiUersburg,  Ohio;  subsc  '  ,^  nt  Jcffetwin  College  in  I84«,  ami  in  1849  engaged  in 


It  ilillersburg,  Ohio;  i 
quently  commenced  the  atudy  of  theology  wit 
John  Anderson,  of  Upper  Buffalo  Cburi'h,  Pa.;  wan    j^.^j 
Ucenscd  by  Waahington  Presbytery  in  18W,  and  in  18211    ^^ 
wasordoinedandinstalledpaaluruftheUniteilchurchef    ,  jj 
of  Lower  Buffalo  and  West  Liberty,  Pa.     '"  ""'  '• 
accepted  a  call  to  Indianapolis,  but  owi 
health  he  had  to  resign.     He  was  afterwarda  engage-i    ^;j„, 
ill  leaching  in  Wheeling,  and  at  Moundsville,  Va.,  and    „■„„  ;, 
also  as  rector  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  ad- 
junct professor  of  languages  in  Waahiiigi.m  College. 
He  died  July  19,1801.     Dr.  McKcnnan'a  character  w* 
truly  remarkable  in  candor,  benevolence,  and  meekness ; 
ill  simplicity  and  directness  of  purpose;  in  atreiigth  oT 
bith  and  leaL     His  acnnons  were  cbsracierized  by 
plainness  and  diniMneaa  of  style.     See  Wilson,  Prab. 
l/itl.  A  imanac,  1862,  p. : "" 

UcElnley,  Johm, 

Preabyterian  Church.  i 
July  IS,  1815.    He 


. ..  entered  whei 

quite  fourteen  years  old,  and  there  he  graduated  with 
the  first  honor  of  ilia  das  in  1H3!I.  From  his  very  child- 
hood the  muiiatty  had  been  looked  lo  as  the  profesmon 
tf  hi»life,anahelhBrefore,immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  hia  oolkge  course,  entered  upon  the  atudy  of 
theology  at  the  thcidogical  semiiian'  of  iiis  Church,  then 
under  Ihe  care  of  Dr.  Samuel  11.  Wylic.  In  183S  Mr, 
McKiidey  waa  licensed  lo  preach  by  the  Presbyleij-  of 
Philadtljihia.    After  filling  various  minor  apinrinlmenla, 


n  Alabama;  in  1852  he  entered  the  llieahig- 
ar;- at  IVinceton,  but  because  of  failing  health 
dtorcliuquiahhisBludies;  in  1856  be  accepted 
0  preach,  and  in  185T  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  Montour's  Chnrch,  but  soon  after  ao- 
ccfitcd  an  appoiulment  as  protestor  of  l.aliii  in  bis  alma 
■     1862  lie  was  engagid  in  editing  the  /"iTrfyW- 
IWB  yjonwfr,  and  then  in  origiiialing  and  coiidiiitiiig  the 
yamffs  Ti-raturr.  and  die.1  Nov.  20, 1804.     Mr.  JI,Kin- 
ncv  was  a  seholar,  well  versed  in  langusge-tnibrai'ing 
La'tin,  Greek,  French,  and  Cerman.    As  a  preacher,  he 
was  ardent,  direct,  and  lucid ;  as  a  teacher,  he  had  rare 
capabilities.     See  Wilson,  /Vrii,  nul.  Almanac.  1866, 
p.  103. 

MoKltiney,  Jaican,  a  Reformed  Presbyterian 

minister  of  the  Reformed  j  j^^^  -^  |;{j^_    After  due  preparation  he  entered  Glas- 
bom  in  PhiUdelphia,  Pa,,    gnw' College,  where  he  di-tiuguishcd  himself  by  cloee 

imity  of  .  gjipiication  lo  study  and  ii  dis|p|sy  of  unusual  lalenla. 


a  educated  ai 


■a  County, 


step  was  to  study  medicine,  but,  called  of  God 

to  preach  the  (iospel,  hi-  finally  entered  upon  the  study 

of  IhcoloKy,  waa  licensed  in  due  lime,  and  w"--'        -" 

pastor  of  a  congn^alion  at  Kirkhills,  Ant: ' 

about  1780.    In  1798  lie  emigrated  to  Ibis  i.uiii,ii>,>iiu 

was  immediately  cmploj'ed  as  missionary.     Four  years 

later  he  became  Ihe  pastor  of  a  Reformed  ISrsbyterian 

Church  at  (ialway  and  Duanesbiirg.  N.  Y..  and  there  he 

remained  until  1804,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  (liureh 

nt  Chi-ster  Onintv,  S.  C.     He  went  south  in  May,  but 

livwi  oiilv  a  fewmiBitlis;  he  died  Sept.  1(1, 1804,     Dr. 

h  at  Milton,  Pa.     Hero  he  labor<.d    i^t^UgMcra  thun  comments  upon  MvKinney  (in  Spraguc, 

acceptably  and  successfully  until  1B41,  when  failing    j,^,&  „_;'(i,  Jm,r./^/jn7,ix,2)! ''<»fthei1iaiacter(if 

..---'-  ■-work.    Ur.MrKinnevasRIireacher.BnduflheiinweTnfhiscki- 


l-nubvti 


health  cumpcUed  him 


withdraw  from 


IS  had  been  Uken  loo  late,  for  ho  faileii 
rapid'lv,  and  dicil  Ocl.  5  of  the  same  year.    "AH  wl 
knew  liim  recogiiiaed  in  hia  death  the  extinction  ufoi 
of  the  bright  li|,'hts  of  the  Church."    His  only  public 
lion  isaserie^ofarticlcBon'Ac  AVnre  rrnJe,  which  ap- 
|>cnreil  in  a  weekly  periodical  at  Siillon,  Pa.     "  He  waa 
a  man  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  aounil  and  discrimina- 
ting Judgment,  of  generous  sympathies  and  noble  im- 
pulses, and  firvenl  piety."    See  Sprague,  ^limud  o/lif 
At«er.PHlpil,ix,l(i«i. 

HcKlnoey,  Calvin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Wallkill,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12, 1810, 
He  received  a  giisl  academic  education,  afterwards 
studied  theology  in  the  Asaocialc  Kefimned  Semliuiiy 
Hi  Newhurg,  N,  Y.,  and  waa  licensed  and  ordained  in 
1850.  He  labored  successively  at  Millport,  Mccklen- 
V.-00  0 


r.  MrKinney  as  a  iireacher, 
quencp,  the  very  large  assemhliea  lliat  everywhere  at- 
tended his  ministry,  and  the  uniform  testimony  <if  sH 

lions,  leave  no  rra.m  for  tUiubt.  '.  .  .  <hie  fcalurc  .<■  his 
ministerial  character  may  perhajis  be  inftrred  friim  the 
phin  tS  a  work  which  he  proposed  to  jmblish,  Ihe  iiitro- 
duciiir>-  piirtiiin  of  which  only  he  lived  lo  complete. 
The  pro|>osal  was  ■  discnssion  of  Ihe  Ilighls  of  (Jod,  the 
Uights  <if  Christ  as  Mediator,  tlie  Miglita  of  the  Chnrcb, 
and  the  Uights  nf  Humanity  in  geinJral.  Taking  the 
part  he  publishe.1  as  a  s|iccinien  ,if  the  wliole.  Ihe  reader 
will  regret  the  feilure  of  the  purpose,  fhe  work  would 
have  lieen  worthy  of  the  man— not  only  sound  in  mai- 
ler, but  deep  in  thought  and  imprcsMve  in  style.''  An 
Irish  ionmal,  commenting  on  the  character  of  Jsmc* 
McKinney,  says  of  him:  "The  character  of  James  Mc- 
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Kinncv  never  was  exceeded  in  the  boldness  of  its  out- 
line  and  in  the  distinctness  and  prominency  of  its  feat- 
ures. His  elwjuence  was  in  |»erfect  character.  His 
heart,  possessed  with  the  love  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus, was  ever  set  upon  its  recommendation  and  enforce- 
ment ;  and  it  was  when  <lescanting  upon  the  grand  Gos- 
pel theme  of  a  crucilied  SaWour  or  asserting  the  Church's 
rights,  or  when,  with  well-sustained  pathos,  he  mourned 
the  wn>ngs  of  Zioii,  that  his  mind  assumtKl  a  gigantic 
attitude,  and  put  forth  its  wonderful  energies.  11  is  dic- 
tion was  clear,  copious,  strong,  and  full  of  pertinent  and 
often  brilliant  figures.  He  has  frequently,  in  his  public 
discourses,  caught  a  flame  from  the  working  of  his  judg- 
ment, imagination,  and  feelings ;  and  then  his  concep- 
tions, conveyetl  in  simple,  energetic  language,  or  in 


itable  energy,  great  zeal,  and  geniality  of  spirit    See 
Wilson,  Prc*6.  Uist,  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  193. 

McLane,  James  Woods,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  May  22, 18CH ;  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  training  in  Phillips'  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.;  graduated  with  high  honor  at  Yale 
College  in  1828,  and  in  1834  at  Andover  Theological 
8cmiuar>' ;  was  licensed  by  the  Andover  Congn^titHul 
Association  in  1835;  was  shortly  after  ordained  (^<tor 
of  the  Madison  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York, 
and  labored  there  until  1856,  when  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Chiwch  at  Williamsburg,  L.  L  There 
he  labored  with  untiring  zeal  until  1803,  when  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  failing  health.  During  hit  minis- 
try Dr.  McLane  contributed  fre<iuently  to  the  religious 


bright  imagery,  and  in  bold  and  apt  allusions,  produced  press ;  was  for  many  years  director  of  the  American  K 
an  astonishing  effect.  In  America,  whose  repubUcan  in-  j  ble  Society,  and  preparetl  for  this  atviety  an  improved 
stitutions  he  had  long  loved,  the  land  of  enterpris*e  and  i  standanl  edition  of  the  Bible.  He  was  also  for  many 
freedom,  was  the  field  which  just  suited  the  genius  of  years  recorder  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminar^*,  ami 
McKinney;  there  his  lowers  had  full  scope  for  develop-  MH^reUry  of  the  Church  Erection  Fund.  He  diwlat 
ment  and  exercise." 

McKinney,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1797;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1817;  studied 
theology  in  the  semiiuiry  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was 
licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in  1824;  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Oliit),  in  1829 ;  subsequently  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Alexandria,  Pa.,  and  still  later  a  supply  at 
Oswego,  111.  He  died  in  1867.  Mr.  McKinney's  life 
was  one  of  real  sacrifice  and  great  usefulness;  he  was 
mild,  affectionate^  trustworrhv,  and  eminently  righteous. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  /list.  A  bimnac,  1808,  p.  131. 

MoKinnon,  J.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Escjuessing,  C.  W.  His  early  education  was  com- 
menced in  Oneida  Institute,  in  N.  Y.,  in  1837;  in  1838 
he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Kae,  in  Ham- 
ilton, C.  W.  His  collegiate  studies  were  pursuwl  in 
Queen's  College,  Kingston,  C.  W.,  and  Knox  College, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y'.,  Feb.  26, 1864.  Dr.  McLane  was  a  man 
of  tine  talents  and  scholarship;  as  a  preacher,  earnest 
and  practical ;  as  a  writer,  bold  and  uncompromising. 
See  Wilson,  Pre^h.  Hist.  Almanac,  1865,  p.  168;  Apple- 
ton,  Xttc  A  mer.  Cyclop.  1864,  p.  595. 

McLaurln,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1796 ;  gnuUiated  at  Ed- 
inburgh ;  studied  theology  in  (tlasgow ;  and  in  1824  was 
licensed  and  ordained  by  a  presbyter}'  of  the  Church  rf 
Scotland.  In  1840  he  emigrated  to  the  United  Statc^ 
became  pastor  successively  of  the  Plainfield  and  Paw 
Paw  churches,  within  the  bounds  of  Kalamazoo  IVsby- 
tcrv,  Mich.,  and  subsequently  preached  at  Birmingham 
and  Fentonville.  Mich.  He  died  »Iay  11,  1H60.  Mr. 
McLaurin  was  an  able  and  learned  minister.  See  Wil- 
son, Preitb,  Hist,  Almanacj  1861, p.  161. 

McLean,  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  minisiter, 
was  lK>ni  in  the  Island  of  North  Uist,  Scotland,  in  March, 
1827.    His  early  advantages  were  poor — his  boyhood  be- 


Toronto.  In  1841  he  was  licensed,  and  be<Mime  pastor  I  ing  a  constant  battle  for  existence  against  the  strong 
Buccesnively  of  the  SU  Thomas,  Owen  Sound,  and  Beck-  |  ann  of  Romanism.  He  graduated  at  the  Edinburgh 
with  churches.  He  died  Dec.  24, 1865.  Mr.  McKinnon  University,  and  afterwanls  studie<i  theologj";  while  thus 
was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  conscientious  fidei-    engaged  he  was  associated  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  in 


ity;  he  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, but  excelled  in  the  logical  and  mathematical 
faculties.  See  Wilson,  Prtab.  Hist.  Alniaiiacj  1867,  p. 
478. 

McLachlan,  James,  a  I^sbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1797;  was  educated  in 
the  (ilasgow  University,  and  studied  divinity  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Old  Burgher  section  of  the 
Secession  Church ;  was  licensed  in  1827,  and  ordained 
as  a  mutsionar\'  to  Southern  Africa,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  London  Misaionarj'  Society,  but  after  two  years' 
residence  at  the  Cape  of  (tood  Hope  he  was  comi)elle<l 
by  ill-health  to  return.  In  1830  he  was  made  chaplain 
of  the  Seamen's  Chapel  in  the  city  of  Glasgow ;  but,  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  his  ecclesiastical  connection,  he 
joined  the  Reformed  Prejjbyterian  Church,  and  in  1834 
was  sent  bv  the  Scottish  Svnod  of  the  Church  to  Can- 
Ada  West  as  their  missionary'.  Subsequently  he  accept- 
ed a  call  from  the  congregation  at  Lisbon,  N.  Y'.,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death,  Nov.  19, 1864.  See  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist.  A  Imnnac,  1866,  p.  292. 

McLain,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
near  Bloom ingsburg,  Ohio,  April  2, 1824 ;  was  educates! 
at  the  South  Salem  Academy,  Ohio,  and  studied  theol- 
ogy with  Dr.  Carothers  and  Rev.  H.  S.  Fullerton,  and 
for  a  short  time  at  the  Western  The<^l»)gical  Seminary, 
Alleghany  City,  Pa. :  wns  licensed  in  1852,  and  ordained 
in  1853,  as  pastor  of  Harmony  ('hurch.  During  the  last 
few  vears  of  his  life  he  was  connected  with  the  Westem 
Re8er\-e  Presbvter\',  and  was  a  commissioner  from  that 
presbyter}*  to  the  (ieneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Clmrch,  which  met  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  18(52.     He 


the  Glasgow  Home  Mission  work.  In  1855  he  came  to 
Canada,  and  in  1856  was  ordained  pastor  i»f  the  East 
Puslinch  congregarion,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
May  25, 1864.  Mr.  McLean  was  an  effective  minister, 
and  an  ardent  laborer  in  the  mission  w^ork.  See  Wil- 
son, Prrsb.  Hist.  A  Inutmic,  1866,  p.  372. 

McLean,  Charles  G.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  mini^ 
ter,  was  bom  in  Armagh  County,  Ireland,  March  17, 1787 ; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  18<>8, 
and  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Ma- 
son, of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church ;  was  lii.H>nse<i  in 
1812,  and  ordwned  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
near  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  during  which  [lastorate  he  became 
an  Independent.  In  1844  he  accepted  a  call  frvim  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Fort  Plains,  N.  Y'.,  and  in 
1852  emigrated  to  the  West,  and,  in  connection  with  his 
son-in-law,  established  a  female  seminary  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.  He  died  July  4, 1860.  See  Wilson,  Prw6. //i*r. 
-4 /mrwac,  1861,  p.  101.* 

McLeod,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  the  Island 
of  Mull  June  1 2,1774.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1792  he  came 
to  America  and  entered  Union  College,  where  be  gradu- 
ated in  1798.  In  1799  he  was  licensed  by  the  Rcfomied 
Presbytery  at  Coldenham,  and  in  1801  was  installe*! 
pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  l*resbyterian  Church.  His 
first  publication  was  AVyro  Slnvertf  UnjvftijinW  (N.  Y. 
1802).  In  1803  appeareil  }fessiah  gortntiruj  thf  A'n- 
tions;  in  IS\G,  Eccksiitsticfil  Catechism: — Tke  Ct*sprl 
Afinistry : — LfCtures  on  the  Prophecies : — Sermons  on  the 
War:  —  Life  and  Power  of  True  GtxiliHess.     He  was 


died  June  24, 1862.     Mr.  McLain  was  a  man  of  mdom-  I  the  chief  organizer  of  the  American  Colonization  Sod- 
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cly  in  ISIG.  uid  wrolt  iu  conMitation.  Durinf;  hii  pis- 
tiiral  roreer  he  reveiveil  vuious  calk  lo  othir  churvbm,  I 
to  n>ll«t;cii,  aud  tn  editorships ;  but  he  dedinrd  them  all, 
ui<I  remained  iu  his  charge  undl  his  death,  Keh.  IT,  IS33. 
See  Hilpy  (Swn.  tt),  J/mm.V  q/^-l .  .VcLrml,  D.D.  (N.  Y. 
I85S,  Mv.1);  Wilaou,  Pmib.  Bal.  Alimmae,  1862,  p.  261 1 
Sprague,  Anaalt  nftkt  Amtf.  l'ulpil,ix,S  sq. 

Mclieod,  Cornelins,  a  minister  of  the  Melhnlist 
EpiccopsI  Cliurrh  South,  was  born  about  1B20;  Joined 
the  Church  when  but  abiiy;  entered  the  South  Canilina 
Uoiiftrenre  in  lOXl,  aiid  for  nearly  Itiirty  years  Ubureil 
raithfully  and  zeahiusly  for  the  cause  of  tlie  Kedeemer. 
Ilia  laat  apiminlment  was  Kiehland  Forii  MisHon,  He 
died  Ajiril  9,  INOtl.  "MeLeud  M'ax  a  aucceiufuJ  laborer, 
and  was  much  IietoTed  by  those  for  whom  be  labored. 
Remarkably  amiable,  he  won  without  elFort  (he  affec- 
tions ur  those  with  whom  he  was  atisoriated;  and  now, 
tlioURh  he  has  pawod  away,  he  liTea  in  the  hearts  of  his 
pepplt.-—Coi^irtHa SliHUlri  o/dic  M.li.Chuir\Houlh, 
iii,17. 

McLood,  Norman,  D.D.,  one  of  ihe  most  noted 
Seolrh  divines  of  our  day,  was  bam  at  Campbelltown, 
Arftylenhire,  June  3, 1812.  He  was  early  deslineil  (or 
Che  niini:iirj'  by  his  father,  who  was  at  the  time  of  Nor- 
man's birth  [uri^h  miniMcr  of  Camplielltonn,  and  Nor- 
man was  to  make  the  fourth  Kenetatioo  uf  Ihe  McLeods 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Si'otch  Kirii.  To  fit  him  properly 
for  the  responsilile  position  he  was  to  ocrupy  in  the  near 
future,  his  father  accepted  a  parish  near  Clasguw,  and 
Norman  made  his  preparato^  studies  fnr  coliei^  at 
(iIafK<iw.  Hie  academic  education  he  obtained  at  Kdin- 
hurgh,  and  he  then  travelled  for  rame  time  in  Germany 
and  the  northern  counlriea  of  Europe.  On  his  return  to 
ttcotland  he  studied  theology  at  Kdinl)urgh,  enjoying 
es{iccLilly  the  counsel  and  inslnicliun  uf  the  celebrated 
Ur.  Chalmcra.  I  le  waa  liceiiseil  to  preach  in  IKSH,  and 
"  with  the  Norse  tan);uc  in  him,  and  a  vigorous  CelMc  im- 
aginaiinn."  he  soon  found  a  |iamh  ready  tn  receirc  him, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  Loudon,  in  Ayisbire.  Here 
he  Inlioreil  futhfuUy  until  1»I3,  the  }-ear  so  evenlfiU  to 
the  Scotch  Kirk.  See  ScuTi.Asn.  Though  Norman 
McLeml  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  neatly 
iwleemed  the  doctor,  he  refuMnl  to  leave  the  establish- 
ment, and  even  opposed  the  Free  Church  iiBivemcnt. 
[n  confiequence  of  this  decision  tu  remain  a  Churchman 
many  oRem  of  promntJon  came  to  his  door,  and  he  finally 
acceptnl  the  parish  of  Dalkeith,  where  he  resided  un- 
til iU.'il,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Barony  (Church  of 
(ila^'w,  whithethe  removed,  and  "subMantially  began 

eleven  (u  twelve  hundred  adults,  who  by  his  i^idance 
not  only  walked  Ihemselves  in  the  [lath  of  righlenus- 
ness,  lint  were  the  means  of  promoting  Christian  huli- 
neea  and  ameliorating  Uie  condition  of  the  pnnr  an<l  [be 
forsaken.  ''  Commoidv.''  savR  his  liiopupher,  Ilr.  Wal- 
ter C.  -Smith  (in  Gmid  Wanb,  Aug.  IMT2.  p.  aiS'),  "he 
preochiil  thrice  e^■eIy  Sabhatb,  beriitcs  conducting  a 
lar{^  ('lass  of  his  own:  and  hin  jirearbing  was  no  mere 
Wringing  together  of  ihcolugical  ('i>mmon|>laces,  but  the 
exprcwinn  of  enniest  thought  almui  the  highest  things, 

Neither  dill  he  reganl  his  congregation  merely  aa  a 
cunipany  uf  |>coplu  to  be  preached  to,  but  rather  aa  a 

work.''  Aiuile  from  his  parish  work,  extenilerl  asit  waa 
far  beyond  the  lalior  iisnally  performed  by  three  minis- 
ters, he  edited  for  ten  years  the  KJiubiin/h  Chriilinn 
Miii/aiitit,  t  periodical  of  the  old  religions  type,  which, 
while  it  existed,  did  much  good  to  the  people  who  read 
it.  Imt  proved  a  heaiy  loss  both  to  publLitwr  and  editor. 
In  spile  of  MuLeod's  coimectiou  with  this  lilerary  vent- 
ure, Mr.  Strahan,  the  nnied  Dritish  publisher,  hcsitnled 
not  to  i-ourt  Ihe  sen-ices  of  Dr.  McLeod  when  in  IMiU 
the  publication  of  (VcmJ  WoriU  was  projected.     The 
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Conttmporary  ffrrtrv,  lflT2,  .Tuly,  p.  29  sq.).  The  Buo- 
ce8>  of  Good  H'on/s  as  a  hlerary  venture  has  been  al- 
most unprecedentiil  in  Ihe  annals  of  magazine  litcratara 
"  Wherever  the  English  binguBge  is  rend  it  lias  famil- 
iarized Ihe  people  with  ILie  great  leaders  of  tbeolopoal 
thought:  has  brought  iiilo  the  cottage  specimens  of  the 
pencil  of  the  most  eminent  artisla ;  has  diffused  soimd 
information  on  aecular  truth:  and  has  be<-u  the  meana 
of  introducing  tn  the  poor,  poets  nf  cmlnetice  and  writ- 
eis  of  wholesome  fiction.  Its  pages,  too,  were  often 
grared  with  itu;  kindly  pmluctions  uf  the  eilitor'a  own 
pen.  Many  of  his  works,  now  published  iu  Imok  form, 
■nd  of  deien'edly  high  popularity,  first  api)eared  iu  Good 
H'liiili."  A  recognition  of  his  aide  services  came  to  Dr. 
UcLeod  in  his  later  years  from  a  quarter  wheiv.  aa  a 
member  of  the  Church  outside  Ihe  Augtican  ettabliah- 
ment,  he  could  hanlly  have  expected  so  much  —  we 
refer  to  his  appointment,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Kobeit 
Lee.  to  the  chaplalncv  to  the  queen  of  England,  a  honor 
which  never  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  Scotch  minis- 
let  except  William  Camtairs,  In  the  midst  of  theso 
varied  labors,  while  still  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the 
great  hfe  that  stirred  around  him,  and  full  of  hope  for 
its  progress,  and  doing  his  full  share  of  the  task,  death 
came  upon  him,  June  lA,  ]tlT2,  causing  a  low  deeply 
telt  not  only  by  his  own  I'hiirch.  but  by  all  evangelical 
denominations,  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and 
the  luw;  for  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  his  genial, 
great,  nobk  nature  maile  its  inHuence  felt  everj'wberei 
nnil  '■  he  considered  no  work  foreign  to  him  if  it  could 
be  called  hia  Master's  business."  "  Perhaps  no  other 
minister  of  Ihe  Church  of  Scotland  waa  so  generally  be- 
loved or  exercised  so  potent  an  influence  for  good.  Ilia 
charity  was  remarkable.  He  extended  the  hearty  hand 
of  fellowship  to  men  of  all  sects  believing  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified.  In  the  pulpit  his  utterances 
were  pecidiarly  fresh  and  ehiquenti  and  reproof  and  in- 
struction, conveyed  in  a  spirit  ofluve,  came  home  with 
striking  eRect  tu  men's  business  and  bosoms.  He  had 
a  holy  horror  of  shams  in  whatever  guise  the)'  might 

if  him  is  constrained 
that  Dr.  Norman  UcLeod  w 
he  ever  knew ;  "  Ihe  most  genial,  the  must  many-Mded, 
and  yet  the  least  angular"  (John  Strahan,  publisher  of 
O-ood  n'onb,  in  CoHlnaporan,  RnUa,  .Inly,  IWa,  p.  291 
sq.).  "Norman  Mcljeud,"  continues  Mr.  Strahan, -'was 
no  mere  paper,  and  pulpit,  and  platform  giiod  man,  put- 
ting all  his  goodness  into  books,  anil  srrmuns,  and 
speeehe*.  Where  he  was  best  known — known  as  stand- 
ing Ihe  crucial  test  of  Ihe  'dreary  inlercounie  of  daily 
life' — there  he  was  most  respected  and  beloved.  Glas- 
gow had  known  him  for  many  a  j'ear  as  a  most  unpre- 
tentious and  yet  most  iiidefatigalde  worker  fiir  hia 
hreiliren's  weal  in  iliia  life  aud  beyond  this  lift;  and 
money-making  (lla^ow  struck  work  in  the  middle  of 
the  week  to  show  that  it  felt  it  bad  lost  itslimt  citiien.' 
It  should  nut  he  omitted  here  that  Ih'.  McI.eod  stnive 
hanl  tu  advance  Ihe  cause  of  the  Indian  Missiou  scheme 
of  the  (.Hiurch  of  Scotland  by  not  only  obtaining  fiir  it 
the  conlributinna  of  Ihe  (Church,  but  hy  indnciiig  meQ 
of  high  Christian  and  eilncatiiHial  allainmenls  to  nniler- 
take  the  work  of  jireaching  Ihe  <>ospel  to  Ihe  people  of 
India.  He  himself  viHied  Inilia  only  a  slii>n  time  lie- 
fbre  his  death  to  inquire  into  the  success  of  ihe  Mission 
and  to  ailvance  its  interests  more  ably.  His  last  sjiccch 
bvfur<3  the  last  .Vwcmhiv  he  altendeil  waa  to  revive  the 
mission  lenl  of  the  |-hurch.     (.T.  II.  W,) 

MoLeod,  Zavier  Donald,  a  Itoman  Catholic 
priest,  was  Iwm  in  New  York  about  Iti2l.  and  was  the 
son  of  the  cekbralcd  Presbyterian  divine,  Dr.  Alexander 
McLcod.  llcwaspilucatcdattkilumbiaCollegei  studied 
theology;  took  orders  iu  the  KjuitcopBl  Church  in  IMS; 
saileil  for  Guro])e  in  IHuO,  and  while  abroad  embraced 
lioman  Catholicism.  After  his  return  to  this  eounlry 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  publication  of  several  works 
of  a  secular  nature,  besides  a  Life  of  Jfan/  UHeen  oj* 
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Scot*  (1857).  About  1860  he  became  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  at  Mount  St.  Marj''8  0)lle^e,  near  Cincinnati ; 
subsequently  entered  the  priest h<MKl,  and  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1865. — Stw  A  nier.  Cyclop.  1MC5,  p.  648. 

McLoughlin,  F.  T.,  a  Koman  Catholic  priest,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Aglia,  Upper  Canada,  in  l&W; 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  St.  Michael,  Toronto; 
studied  for  the  priesthood  in  the  Seminar}'  of  St.  Mary's, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  was  ordained  priest  in  Brooklyn  for 
that  diocese;  died  in  New  York  Aug.  3,  1863.  *'IIe 
won,  by  his  attenti<»n  to  the  best  interests  of  his  people, 
the  sincere  admiration  of  all." — AVic  A  rner.  Cyclop,  1865, 
p.  645. 

McLure,  Daniei,  Milton,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  near  Flat  Kock,  S.  C,  Dec  1835 ;  pursunl 
his  studies  at  Davidson  College,  N.  C,  and  subsequent- 
ly at  Oglethorpe  University,  Ga.  (class  of  1858) ;  stud- 
ied divinity  in  the  theological  seminar^'  at  Cfdunibia, 
S.C. ;  and  in  1861  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  supplied  a 
Church  in  Alabama.  In  1864  he  was  regularly  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Williamsburg  Church,  and  died 
Oct.  25, 1865.  Mr.  McLure's  mind  was  of  more  than  or- 
dinary strength ;  independence  and  clearness  character- 
ized his  thoughts,  deliberation  and  study  formed  his 
opinions.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1867,  p. 
447.- 

McMahon,  Williasi,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Dumfries,  IViiice 
William  County,  Va.,  about  1785;  was  converted  at  a 
camp-meeting  held  near  Oldtown,  Md. ;  was  apywintcd 
class-leader  by  Peter  Cartwright,  and  afterwards  licensed 
to  exhort  by  the  Rev.  James  Quinn,  and  soon  after  to 
preach,  and  was  received  into  the  travelling  connection 
in  1811.  His  first  appointment  was  Silver  Creek,  in 
the  territory  of  Indiana;  in  1812  he  was  sent  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  remained  four  years,  and  travelletl  the 
Lexiikgton,  Shelby,  Jefferson,  and  Fleming  circuits.  Un- 
der this  four  years'  ministry'  thousands  weie  awakened 
and  converted.  In  1816  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mis- 
sissip])!  Conference  to  take  charge  of  a  districts  lie 
started  on  his  journey  with  bishop  Koberts,  but  was 
taken  sick  at  Nashville,  and  there  transferred  by  bishop 
McKendree  to  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  Nashville  Circuit.  After  that  time  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Memphis  Conferences.  His  healtli  having  faile<l,  he 
located,  and  removed  from  North  Alabama  to  De  Soto 
County,  Miss.,  in  December,  1835;  was  readmitted  into 
the  travelling  connection  at  the  second  session  of  the 
Memphis  (.'onference,  held  in  the  fall  o{  1841,  and  was 
appointf>d  to  Holly  Springs  District,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  He  continued  in  the  regular  work,  i)reach- 
ing  with  a  power  and  success  such  ba  but  few  men  ever 
had.  until  his  health  gave  way.  F(»r  several  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  sustained  either  a  supernumerary  or  a 
superaniniated  relation.  He  died  alxmt  1867  or  1868. 
*'  Few  men,  during  the  present  centurv*.  have  exerted 
a  greater  inthience  ujion  Methodism  in  the  South.  For 
fifty  years  he  held  up  the  cross  and  preached  the  doc- 
trines of  ( .'hristianity  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  .Mi.'•si^<^»i|)pi.  leaving  holy  foot-i)rints,  and  winning 
votaries  to  Christ.  He  was  in  many  respects  a  most 
remarkable,  man.  No  one  ever  hail  the  reputation  that 
he  had  in  North  .Vlabama  and  Mississippi.'* — Cmtftrence 
Miniittra  ofihv.  M.K  Church  South,  IH70.  s.  v. ;  McFerrin, 
MtthodUia  in  TtfuitMee,  ii,  426 ;  Kedford,  J/uf.  Mtfh,  in 
Ktnfucky^  ii,  252. 

McMaster,  Erasmus  D.,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  Feb.  4, 1806; 
graduated  at  Union  College,  N.Y.,in  1K27;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  182J« ;  was  ordained  in  1831,  and  made  pastor 
at  H.'illst(»n,  N.  V.;  was  president  of  the  South  Hano- 
ver C^dlegi'.  Indiana,  from  1m;38  to  isio.  and  of  Miami 
Univi-rsity,  Ohio,  from  1815  to  l«li»;  was  professor  of 
systematic  thwlogy  in  the  New  Albany  Theological 
iMjminary  from  1849  to  1866;  and  was  then  appointed 


to  the  same  chair  in  the  theological  seminanr  of  th« 
Northwest.  He  died  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Dec  10, 1866. 
Possessed  of  a  vigorous  and  thonnighly  cultund  mind 
and  a  well-balanced  judgment,  McMaster  Micceeded  in 
all  he  attempted.  "  His  expr>sitions  of  Scripture  and  his 
religious  addresses  and  sermons  were  exceedingly  rich 
and  instractive,  and  held  the  attention  of  all  his  beutn; 
while  his  influence  over  his  students  was  unbounded." 
He  published  several  sermons  and  addresses,  and  minor 
theological  treatises.  See  Drake,  Diet.  A  rner,  tiiog.  8. v.; 
Ntw  Amer.  Cyclop.  184>6,  p. 463. 

McMaster,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Ireland,  Feb.  18,  1778;  came  to  thb 
country  when  yet  a  child,  and  was  educated  at  ^efia• 
son  College,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated  in  18(V);  was  or- 
dained August  8,  1808,  and  was  pastor  of  Duonesburg 
Church,  N.  Y.,  from  18<>8  to  1840,  and  of  the  Church  at 
Princeton,  Ind.,  from  1840  to  1846.    He  died  at  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.,  March  15, 1854.     His  works  are:  An  Etwy 
in  JJf/*ritce  oj'some  Ftnuiamental  DoctrineJt  o/Chririiwh 
ity: — An  Analysis  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  (1815):— 
A  n  Ajwlotfyfor  the  Book  of  Psalms : — The  Moral  Char- 
actir  of  Civil  Govemnient  considered  (1832)  -.—ThoHghts 
m  Union  in  the  Church  of  God  (1846).    See  Wibon, 
Presb.  Hist.  Almanac^  1863,  p.  368;  Sprague,  Annali 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  46  sq. ;  Drake,  Diet  A  rner,  Biog.  s.  v. 

McMillan,  Edw^ard,  a  Presbyterian  miiuster, 
was  bom  in  Cumberland  County,  N.  C,  Sept.  2. 1804: 
was  educated  midcr  Kev.  Samuel  Donnell  and  Kev. 
J.  H.  Bain,  Tenn. ;  was  licensed  bv  Shiloh  lYesbvterv  m 
1827,  and  ordained  in  1828 ;  labored  in  1829  in  Moultoii, 
Ala.;  in  1835,  in  Bethany, Tenn. ;  in  1840,  in  Gallatiu, 
Tenn.;  in  18.56, in  CarlinviUe,  IlL;  and  iu  1862  l>ecame 
chaplain  in  the  army,  in  which  srr^'ice  he  died,  Aug.  27, 
18(>4.  Mr.  McMillan  as  a  preacher  was  clear  and  ana- 
lytical ;  as  a  Christian,  conHding,  prayerful ;  as  a  man, 
naturally  kind,  noble,  and  generous.  iSee  Wilson,  PrcA, 
Hist.  A  linanac,  1866.  p.  2*20. 

McMillan,  Gavin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Antrim  County,  Ireland,  Feb.  6,  1787,  and  was 
brought  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
He  began  hia  education  mider  Kev.  .John  KeU,  and  jwr- 
sued  his  classi<>ai  studies  under  the  care  8uccej«vely 
of  John  (.)rr,  iJev.  Thomas  Donnellv,  Kev.  E.  Newton, 
and  Mr. Campbell;  in  1817  he  graduated  with  honor  at 
the  South  Carolina  Colk*ge,  IS.C. ;  afterwards  studied  di- 
vinitv  in  the  Kefomunl  I'resbvterian  Seminarv  in  Phil- 

•  •  • 

adeli)hia.  Pa. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Keformetl  Phil.tdel- 
phia  Presbytery  in  1H21,  and  in  1823  was  onlainod  and 
installed  pastor  of  Beech  \V<hmIs  Churcli.  at  Muming 
Sun,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  for  iiftv  veara.  In  1«;<9 
anil  1«61  he  was  miKierator  of  the  Svuini.  Ho  dieil  Jan. 
25,  1867.  Mr.  McMillan  was  eminent  as  a  soliolar  and 
th<>ologian;  clear  and  instructive  as  a  prearlier ;  wise 
and  trustful  as  a  counsellor.  Sec  Wilson,  Prtfb,  Hist. 
.4//w«/j«r,  1868,p.390. 

McMillan,  Gavin  Riley,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Fairfield  District.  S.  (\,  IHt.  24, 1^*24: 
was  educated  in  Miami  University,  AthensC  Miio:  grad- 
uated at  the  theologicjil  seminar}-  of  the  IJeformcti  l*rr>t- 
byterian  (!!hurch  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  was  licvnse*!  in 
1850.  an<l  in  1^51  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  NeshantK*k 
and  Hermon  churclies,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1H,V.*  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  First  Keformeil  l*n»sbyterian  Chur.h 
in  Brooklyn,  but  owing  to  failing  health  rcsigneti  in 
1860.  Snb.*e(juently  lie  settletl  in  the  Wtst.  and  l»*^ 
came  i)resident  of  the  Union  Female  Seniinarx'  at  Xenia. 
Ohio.  He  die«l  Jan.  9, 1865.  iMr.  McMillan  was  a  ni.in 
of  g(K)d  talents — the  judgment  predominating  over  the 
imaginative,  the  practical  over  the  sj^eculative ;  Imth- 
fulness,  simplicity,  and  humility  were  the  princij^ 
traits  of  his  character.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  A  haa- 
nacj  1867.  p.  395. 

McMlUan,  Hugh,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Chester  District,  S.C.,  Februarj',  1794;  pur- 
sued hja  coUeguite  studies  tt  the  University  of  I^enn- 
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sylrania,  and  gradaated  with  the  highedt  honor ;  was 
soon  after  elected  pn>fe8sor  of  languages  in  Oolambia 
College ;  but,  determijiing  to  connecrate  himtielf  to  the 
ministry,  he  cnteretl  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Reformed  I^resbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
in  18*20  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1821  he  was  ordained 
aiul  installe<l  pastor  of  the  Hock  Creek  Urick  Church, 
Chester  District,  S.  C-.  His  reputation  as  a  profound 
linguist  being  now  well  established,  at  the  public  8oUc> 
itation  he  founded  an  academy  at  the  Brick  Church  for 
the  primary  e<lucation  of  young  men.  lu  18*28  he  ac- 
eept<><i  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  united  congrega- 
tions of  Xenia  and  Massie's  Creek,  Ohio,  where  also,  at 
the  earnest  re<[uest  of  his  |)eople,  he  established  an  acad- 
emy in  1830.  In  18.'>0,  his  congn*gation,  becoming  too 
numerous,  divided  into  two  societies,  and  he  removetl 
to  Cedarville,  where  he  died.  Got,  9, 1860.  Dr.  McMil- 
lan was  a  man  of  deep-toned  piety;  zealous,  faithful,  and 
indefatigable  as  a  minister ;  profound  and  learned  as  a 
scholar.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  IJut,  A  hnamtCf  1801 ,  p.  218. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

McMillan,  Robert,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  March  10, 1821);  grad- 
uated at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in  18o0,  then 
taught  some  months  in  Darlington,  Pa.,  and  after\('anls 
took  charge  of  the  academy  in  Cross -Creek  village, 
where  he  labored  for  three  years  with  gr<'at  ac*ceptance. 
Suliwequently  he  studied  theology  at  the  Wcstenj  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Alleghany  City;  was  license<i  in 
18j(3,  and  in  1867  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
congregations  of  Warren  and  Pine  Kun,  Va^  whew?  he 
.lalxircd  until  his  death,  Aug.  I ,  ISk'A.  Mr.  McMillan  \)iKf^ 
sessed  a  clear  mind,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  most  unassum- 
ing spirit;  his  talents  were  of  a  high  onler,  c^iUivated 
by  thorough  education ;  his  sermons  were  of  the  richest 
ingredients  and  Hnest  moul(L  %See  Wilson,  Prtsb,  IJUf, 
AlmamtCf  1865,  p.  105. 

McMullen,  Jamf:s  Portkr,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Abl»evillc  District,  S.C.,  July  21, 1811 ; 
graduated  at  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Georgia,  in  1838; 
Rtu(lie<l  theologj*  privately,  under  the  direi'tion  of  his 
brother,  Kev.  Dr.  McMullen,  and  in  1841  was  licensed 
and  or(laine<l  pa>tor  of  tlie  iniited  churches  of  Mt.  Zion, 
Omcord,  and  ( 'arthnge,  Ala.,  and  afterwards  to4»k  charge 
of  Pleasant  Kidge  and  liethsaida  churches,  in  <irr>ene 
and  Pickens  counties  Ala.  In  18(M  he  was  apfKunted 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  Domestic  Mi.s.'*i(»ns  <»f 
the  (ieneral  Assemblv  of  the  (.'hurch  S<nith  to  labor  in 
the  Army  of  Tennc-^we,  in  which  service  he  was  killecl 
in  battle.  May  16,  l><iU.  Mr.  McMullen  was  a  man  of 
excellent  mind  and  great  force  of  character.  See  Wil- 
son. Prfsb,  IJist,  Almanac^  186H,  p. 348. 

McMurray,  William,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  iJeformefl 
minister,  was  Isim  in  Salem,  N.  Y..  in  17H1;  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  180-1 ;  was  tutor  in  same  in  18rK>  7; 
was  licensed  to  ])reach  by  the  Ass<H:iate  Kefiirmeil  ( -hurch 
in  1808;  settled  at  l^uisingburg,  N.  V„  in  l«t»8  11;  cn- 
tcHMl  the  lieformed(!hurch  as  pastor  at  liMiinelKck  Hats 
.\.  Y.,  in  1812-20;  then  removed  to  Market  SlnH  K« - 
formed  Dutch  (!hurch.Nrw  York. un<l  died  in  \K\h,  His 
<'hara('ter  was  distinguished  fur  its  Ix^autiful  balance  and 
haniiony  ()f  excellent  and  gentle  <)ualities.  \\\>  minis- 
try was  remarkable  tor  its  fervor,  diligence,  ami  nnilorni 
succes*!*.  His  Church  in  New  York  grew  from  very  small 
and  humble  iM'ginnings,  and  cbietiy  among  a  iM»or  |H'o- 
ple  in  the  then  siiburlys,  to  a  meml>er>hi|)  of  between 
live  and  six  hundred  communicants.  Ik-sidts  frequent 
contributions  to  the  |)eriodical  press.  Dr.  McMurray  pidn 
lished  several  valuable  (»ccasional  discoursi-s  (lM2r),  18:i;l). 
— Sprague,  A  nnal*^  voL  ix ;  Corwin,  ManuiU  {^Dutrh)  J{c 
formtd  Churchy  s.  v.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

McNair,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  near  Newton,  Pa.,  May  28, 1806.  He  was  n*ared 
with  an  earnest  regard  to  his  spiritual  welfare,  and  at 
an  early  age  made  a  pnifession  of  religion.  He  was 
educated  at  Newton  Academv,  then  at  Jefferson  College. 


Canonsburg,  Pa.,  graduating  in  1828 ;  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J.;  was  licensiHl  in  1831, and 
ordained  in  1833.  He  labored  for  several  years  as  a 
missionary'  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  New  Jersey ; 
but  Bul)S(xpiently  he  was  called  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where 
he  ctmtinued  to  labor  for  eleven  years.  During  the  re- 
bellion he  entered  the  army  as  chaplain,  and  when  the 
war  was  over  returned  and  t4K>k  charge  of  the  Church 
in  Straslmrg,  Pa.  He  die<l  Jan.  27, 184i7.  Dr.  McNair 
was  retiring  in  his  maimer  and  de{)ortment,  possessing, 
however,  a  lirraness  and  integrity  of  pur]>osc  which 
made  itself  felt  in  his  expresseil  opinions.  11  is  sermons 
evinced  a  high  order  of  talent,  being  elotiuent,  yet  plain 
and  easily  c-omprehended.  See  Wilson,  /*/«4l  IJut,  Al- 
oMtutc,  1868,  p.  132. 

McNeill,  Angus  Currie,  a  IVesbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  liolieson  County,  N.C.,  May  4, 181*2.  He 
early  exhibited  an  intense  ftuidness  fj)r  leaming,  and, 
though  he  ha<l  to  struggle  against  a<lverRe  intluences, 
managnl  to  M>cure  a  goiKl  primar}'  education ;  liis  final 
preparation  f<»r  t-ollege  was  received  in  the  Donaldson 
Academy  in  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  where  he  discharged  the 
twofold  iluties  of  t<>acher  and  pupil  until  1835,  when  he 
entered  the  I'niversiiy  of  North  Camlina,  where  he 
graduated  with  the  tirst  honor.  He  studied  theology 
in  the  Union  S<>minary  at  l*rince  F.dwanl,  Va.,  was 
license<l  in  1845,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
Carthage,  Union,  and  Cypress  churches  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  18.V2  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
Centre  Kidge  Church,  Ala.,  which  relation  existed  until 
his  death,  ( >ct.  14, 1M60.  Mr.  McNeill  was  an  able  min- 
ister, an  elofpient  orator,  and  a  tine  scholar.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  IJist.  A  Imamtc,  186*2,  p.  1 1(». 

McNeill,  James  H.,  a  Ihresbyterian  minister,  was 
l)om  in  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  May  23, 18*25;  entered  North 
Carolina  University  at  Chapel  HilLN.C;  after  one  year 
went  to  Yale  C<»llege,  New  Haven,  and  subseijuently 
graduated  at  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  in  1844; 
studied  divinity  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  for  two  years,  and  aftemardi!  gra<luated  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  was  license<l  in  IMlM,  and  in  1849  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Pittsbor- 
oiigh,  in  Chatham  County,  N.  C. ;  was  made  <me  of  the 
corres|Kmdiiig  secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
at  New  York  in  18,'>3;  in  1861  was  elected  associate  ed- 
it(»rof  the  Xorth  Carolitm  Pnsbt/f*  rian^ -which  position 
he  held  until  186*2,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army.  He  was  killed  in  battle,  March  31,  1865.  Mr. 
McNeill  was  a  man  i»f  strong  will,  and  great  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  acti(»n ;  his  distinct  individuality 
was  uidicative  of  the  highest  executive  ability ;  his  ear- 
nestness and  vigor  made  him  (ffeetive  in  every  sphere. 
See  Wil.*on.  /'rt.*li.  Hist.  A lniamt<\  |H66,  p. 'M\{\. 

McNeish,  Davii>,  a  miniater  of  the  (Dutch)  Re- 
formed Chun  h,  was  born  in  Seodund  in  1820;  came  to 
this  country  while  yet  a  youth;  graduated  at  llutgers 
College  in  IHU.and  at  the  New  Itrunswiek  Theoltigical 
S<'ininarv  in  1X14.  He  consecrated  himself  to  the  work 
of  domestic  mi^sio^s.  ft)r  which  he  was  peculiarly  liiietl 
by  his  constitutional  vigor  and  enthuMiL><m,  by  his  un- 
usual gifts  as  a  public  spcnker.  and  by  the  depth  and 
activity  «»f  his  piety.  He  coinhiued  the  ''ingi  niuni  jK-r- 
ferviduin  Scotorum"  with  a  truly  American  practicality, 
and  with  a  consuming  zeal  wlii«.*h  dared  all  ditlicultics 
and  endured  all  trials  "for  .lesu.Vs  wik*-."  Few  preach- 
ers <f>uld  l>e  more  inteiiselv  earnest  and  solemn  in  deal- 
ing  with  the  higher  themes  of  the  (Josik'1,  and  in  ap- 
peals to  the  consciences  and  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
One  of  his  s<Tinons  on  the  last  judgm<'nt  seemed  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice  as  if  it  were*  almost  inspired.  Its 
realizing  ]H)wer  was  awful  and  sublime.  Ilut  he  was 
e<pially  at  home  in  ap{>ealing  to  the  teudcrest  sensibili- 
ties of  the  S4Md.  Like  a  master  miL<ician.  he  could  sweep 
all  the  chords  of  his  mighty  harp  at  will.  His  devotion 
to  his  missionary  wdrk  in  Michigan  and  Indiana,  where 
all  of  his  ministry  was  si)ent,  was  selfn'onsuming.     Ho 
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lived  for  the  Charch  of  (lod  until  his  earthly  career  closed 
in  1851.  His  t;n>at  tbouglit  and  last  uttered  wish  was 
in  full  accordance  with  his  high  theological  belief  and 
experience.  *•  Oh,  that  I  may  be  made  i)erfectly  holy  I** 
He  was  settled  successive] v  at  ('<;ntrcville  and  ConHtan- 
tine,  Mich.  (lM-W-40) ;  at  Smth  IkMid,  Ind.  (lW*)-52); 
and  again  at  Constantine  (lf<i}'l-iA),     But  his  influence 


died  June  18, 1861.  He  was  a  faithful  and  able  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Church  greatly  lamented  hi« 
early  loss.— Con/ermce  Minute*  ofikt  M.  E.  Ck.SoHik^ 
ii,317. 

McQueen,  GtioncK,  Jr.,  a  Presbyterian  miftiiunsry, 
was  bom  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  18'2H ;  graduated  at 
Union  OJlege,  N.  V.,  in  1849;  studied  divinity  in  the 


was  powerfiU  in  all  the  Kcftjrmed  churches  of  the  West-    8eminar>'  at  Ihrinceton,  N..J. ;  was  licenseil  and  ordained 


em  States,  among  which  he  was  a  pioneer  and  a  master 
builder.     (\V.J.R.T.) 

McNelly,  (tE(»K(iK,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  Soutli,  was  bora  Feb,  15,  1793,  on 
Drake's  Creek,  l)a\*ids<>n  (now  Sumner)  Omnty,  then 
territory  south  of  Ohio,  now  State  of  Toimessee :  was 


by  the  presbytery-  of  Albany  in  18,Vi,  and  soon  after 
sailed  for  Africa,  as  a  meml»er  of  the  Corisi-o  31is«ion, 
where  he  labored  until  he  died,  March  25,  1H59.  See 
Wilson,  rnsb.  IJUt,  Almatiac,  1860,  p.  70, 

McReynolds,  KonKRT  Young,  a  minister  of  the 
3Ietho<list  Episcopal  Church  Soutlu  was  bom  in  Allen 


licensed  to  preach  in  August,  1«14;  enU«red  the  travel-  .  Couiitv,  Kentu<:kv,  in  1818;  was  i-onverted  in  his  six- 
ling  connection  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year;  was  ^^J^^^l  ^.^,^^.  ^.^;  lUensed  to  preach  in  his  nineteenth 
ordaine<l  deacon  in  1816,  and  elder  in  1818,  by  bishop 
McKendrce.  His  ministerial  life  was  s|)ent  in  Tennes- 
see, Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  His  e<lucational  opportuni- 
ties were  limited,  but  by  hard  atudy,  pursued  in  the 
midst  of  the  abundant  lal)ors  of  a  Metho<Iist  itinerant, 
he  obtained  a  giMnl  knowledge  of  Latin,  <ireek,and  He- 
brew, and  also  of  the  si'iences.  He  sttxid  quite  high, 
not  only  as  a  preactier,  but  al.no  as  a  theologian.  See 
McFcrrin,  MethodUm  in  Teiuu»se<-^  ii,  3.34. 

McNulty,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Killala,  Ireland,  in  June,  1K29;  was  e<Iucate<l  at  Bel- 


year,  and  joined  the  Kentucky  Conference  in  1829.  In 
1840  he  was  transfenttl  to  the  I»ook  Iliver  Conference, 
and  was  stationinl  at  (ialena;  in  1841  was  transferred 
back  to  the  Kentucky  Cimference,  and  continuetl  in  the 
regular  work  until  1845.  when  he  located  until  1867. 
He  was  next  readmilteii  to  the  I^uisville  Conference, 
and  appointed  to  Portland;  in  1808  to  Shepherdsville 
Circuit,  and  in  18t)9  to  Litchfield  Circuit.  He  died  Au- 
gust 23, 1 870.  Mr.  McKey nolds  was  "  a  lienevolent  man, 
a  cheerful,  happy  Cliristian,  ver\'  zealous  and  useful  in 
the  niinistrj'.*^ — Conjerence  Minutes  of  the  M,E,  Church 


fast,  Ireland,  and,  after  reaching  the  Uniteil  States,  in  :  Southy  1870,  s.  v. 
the  Associate  Kefonned  Seminar}-  at  Nt^wburg,  N.  Y.,        McSwain.  Wilmam  Adney,  a  minister  of  the 
Union  Semniary,  New  York  City,  and  the  theological    Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  South,  was  bom  in  Mont- 
seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.     In  1K,;J  he  was  hceuHed,  |  ^^,^^,^r  („ow  Stanley)  Countv,  N.  C,  Nov.  5, 1814:  wns 
and  in  1854  was  ordained  and  inxtaUe.!  pastor  of  the    ctmverteil  and  j«.ined  the  Chiirch  in  1831 ;  was  li«n?fti' 
Church  at  Richlan.1  City,  Wis.;  in  1«5(J  ac«'pted  a  call .  ^^  ^^^^.j,  j^  j^^jg^  „„^i  j,,,^^^  jhe  South  Can^lina  Con- 
from  the  Church  of  Culdlonia  in  I)e  Korra.\\  is.,  where    f^.j^.^^.^  jj,  ih38.     H 
he  labored  zealously  until  he  died,  Mav  15, 1K<>1.     Mr. 
McNulty  was  a  devoted  and  zealous  worker  in  the  came 
>f  Christ.     See  Wilson,  Prvsh,  Jlitft,  Almamic^  1802,  p. 
111. 


e  served  on  the  following  circuits: 
Pleasant  (Jrove  in  1843;  Kutherford  in  1844-45:  I'liion 
in  1846-47,  and  again  in  1854;  Neubcrr^'  in  1848.  and 
again  in  1855-56;  Black  Swamp  in  1849  50.  In  1X51- 
52  he  was  pastor  of  Trinity  CTiun.*h,  Charleston:  in  18;i3 
McPheeterB. William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min-  of  Spartansburg  station ;  in  1857  tract  agent  of  hi»  Con- 
ister,  was  born  in  Augusta  CVninty,  Va.,  Sept.  28, 1778 ;  f,.nMu-e ;  fnim  18.59-62  presiding  elder  on  the  Cokesbur\' 
was  educated  at  Liberty  Hall,  Lexington,  and  licenm-il  in  Dwtrict:  in  1863-64  pastor  of  Ninetv-six.  and  in  18ikS 
1802.  So.)n  after  he  preached  in  various  parts  of  Ken-  „f  ij|„rcns  Cin'iiit.  He  died  Jan.  7,  i8r.6.  Besides  the 
tucky,  extended  his  labors  to  Ohio,  and  to(»k  charge  of  trustworthiness  indicated  in  his  appointmentis  he  wrviti 
the  Church  at  Danville,  Ky.,  and  of  a  male  school.  In  a„  ^  delegate  to  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  Smthcrn 
1804  ho  visited  the  counties  of  Greenbriar  and  IMon- ;  (;i.neral  Conference,  and  was  electetl  to  that  which  wan 
roe.  Subsequently  he  served  at  New  Lebanon  and  Windy  i  ^^,  meet  in  1862.  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  prt  h- 
Cove,  and  actetl  as  a  suted  supply  in  18()5  at  Ikthel  ,i<,„t  „f  ^^e  Sundav-schiwl  Society  vt the  .S.uth  (  an^Iinn 
Church.  He  was  ordained  in  1806,  and  to«»k  charge  of  ;  Conference.  «  Few  men.  with  similar  dis,idvanl.ig.^«. 
the  academy  and  congregation  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  where  |  ever  attainefl  that  measure  of  ability,  degrcf;  <.f  emi- 
he  remained  several  years.  In  1«:{6  he  was  principal  of  .  „p„^^^  g^^j  ^j^th  of  is.pularitv  which  constituted  that 
a  school  in  Fayetteville,  and  was  afterwards  agent  of  |  i,on„r  which  was  so  cheerfuUv  and  miiversaUv  awanU^l 
the  Boardof  Domestic  Missions  of  the  (;eneral  Assembly. '  Uy  ,1,^  Church  and  worid  to  this  self-made  m'an.  P»s- 
He  died  Nov.  7, 1842.-.Sprague,  A  tmuls,  iv,  304.  I  J^^^l  of  great  versatility  of  genius,  giftwl  with  ran*  S4- 

McPherson,  John  Erskine,  a  Pre>)byterian  min-  '  cial  (pialities  and  conversational  {Mtwers,  aufl  bles.'^tl  wii  h 
ister,  was  ls)rn  in  Iretlell  County,  N.  ('.,  Aug.  17. 1806; "  a  singular  descript ive  faculty,  he  was  well  qualifiwl.fmni 
was  educated  at  the  acatleniy  at  Beattie's  Fj»rd,  N.  ('.;  ,  his  vast  fund  of  general  information,  to  give  life,  interv-t, 
s|>ent  one  year  in  the  Union  Tlicological  S<!minarA',  Vir-  aiul  information  to  the  fireside  or  social  circle.  His  a|>- 
ginia.  and  linished  lii**  Mtudics  privately  under  the  Kev.  .  piyirance  in  the  pulpit,  his  engaging  a«ldress.  tluw  of 
K.  H.  Morrison,  of  Davidson  (<il lege,  N.('.;  was  licensed  '  language,  and  t<ine  of  voice,  and  ease  and  naturalncs'* 
in  IKW,  and  (ht  several  months  lalsired  as  a  missionary'  of  manner,  his  own  interest  in  the  subject,  with  the 
in  North  Carolina.  In  l«4'i  he  was  ordained,  but  for  ten  general  persuasiveness  of  his  style,  gave  to  his  siTnitui*. 
years  more  continued  to  labor  in  the  mission  work;  in  >  which  evince*!  murh  thought  andresf.>arch,.'ni  ^.-ffrciivi'- 
1852  he  was  called  to  l*roH|M'ct  ('liurch,  in  liowan  Conn-  ness  which  was  only  equalled  by  the  gn^at  fKipularity  *A' 
ty,  N.  C;  in  1855  removed  to  Cherokee  County,  and  !  the  preaiher  himself.  He  was  a  favorite  divine  with  all 
labored  in  that  mis-ionary  regitui  until  l^.'il*.  He  died  s<rts  of  Cliristians  anil  all  claswscs  of  j)e<»plc."  See  Cotc 
April  9,  IWtJO.  3Ir.  McPherson  was  characierizeil  ♦y  a  Jrrni<\-  Mimitrx  of  the  M.  E,  Church  South,  iii,  17. 
patient  perseverance  and  devotion  to  duty,  indiiat'ive  McVean,  I)ANn:LrKKicjirn>N-,arre-hvreriMn  min- 
of  the  highe-st  grade  of  spintiml  life.  >mh'  Wils..n.  rnsb, ,  jj^tor.  was  bom  in  ( 'aledonia.  LivinuMton  ( '/.unt v.  N*.  Y.. 
Ilist.Almawu\  IMOl,  p.  102.  ■  o^.^.  lo.  \h\H',  grmhiated  at  t'nion  0>nege  in  1M4:  pur- 

McPherson.  Joseph  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth-  ;  sued  his  tlie«»logical  studies  in  the  Seminar>'  of  the  As- 
cwllst  p:pisii»pnl  Cluinh  Sonrh.  was  Ixirn  in  West  Feli-  '  soeiate  L'eformed  Synod  of  New  York  at  NewlMirg.  and 
ciana  Parish,  Li..  Dec.  19,  IS.J.'):  was  educated  at  the  in  1847  was  licvns«*tl  to  preach.  He  travelled  for  two 
Centenary  College,  Jackson,  \j\.  (chiss  of  18.");)) ;  sjM'nt  «)r  three  years  as  a  pr<»bationer.  andin  lx.'»4»\vasordaim^i 
seveniJ  years  in  tciching;  enlered  lUe  Mi>.slsM\»\ii  Con-  ami  installe^l  pastor  of  tlie  Associate  Reformed  Churrh 
/erenco  in  1859,  and  was  appo'uUc^V  to  WAivat  OAtcuvV\  vA  \*nw\«Us  \n\\^tvj.  Vw  WU»red  for  sixteen  years.  He 
in  1860  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Av\au\A  C'vtcxut,  axv»\  \  vXvj^. 'ftKs\X.'"s V^^.   ^\^»^«N^^a^'«^^V»\VSvl^»artor, 
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a  useful  minifiter,  and  an  eminently  pious  man.    See  '  sendees  he  was  created  Emeritus  professor.    lie  also 
\\\]anmfPrt^.I/Mt.  A  Itnanac^XHGHj  1^,274.  acted  as  chaplain  on  (rtivornfir's  Island.    He  died  at 

McVickar,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  Bloomingdalc,  N.  V.,  Oct.  29, 18(>8.  Dr.  McVickar  was 
the  I^^testant  Episcopal  Church,  was  Ixirn  at  New  York  j  the  author  of  several  vahiable  works;  amon^;  them  the 
in  1787,  and  was  eilucated  at  Columbia  CoUe^  (clam  i  following  deserx-e  our  nutioe:  /"'arl^  Ynirg  of  BUhop  H<t- 
of  1804\  and  at  Cambridge  University,  England  lie  hurt  (lHiJ4)  :—Thf  Profrnnioiuil  Yt-nn  of  j'iUhop  f/obfirt 
entereil  the  ministry'  in  1811  as  n-ctor  at  Hyde  Park,  (183*>):— i-l  Mtuwir  of  the  Itn:  Kihmtml  D.drijjint,  ap>- 
N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  1817,  when  he  was  ap-  pendwl  to  the  ^'Homainsof  the  Kcv.  E.D.CJriffins''  (1831. 
(xuuteti  profesM>r  of  moral  philoH>phy.  rhetoric,  and  2  vols.8vt»).  Sc-e  Lift  tfthv  /it  r.  John  McVickar^  D.IK. 
belles-lettres  in  Columbia  College.  The  duties  of  this  by  W.  A.  McVickar  (\.  Y.  1871) ;  Ntir  Amer,  Cyclop, 
posii  ion  he  discharged  until  1857,  when  ill-health  obliged  1868 ;  Drake,  Diet,  A  mvr,  liioy,  s.  v. ;  Allibcme,  IHct.Jirit, 
him  to  retire  from  active  duties.     In  recognition  of  his    and  Anur,  Authors,  ii,  lld8. 
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